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PREFACE 

The  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  classified 
arrangement  of  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  Government,  Politics, 
lanir,  Hducation,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Navigation,  Finance, 
Morals,  Religious  Freedom,  and  many  other  topics  of  permanent  human 
interest.  It  contains  everything  of  importance  that  Jefferson  wrote  on  these 
subjects. 

Wby  and  wherefore  the  publication  of  this  volume  now  ?  The  answer  is 
this :  More  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  one  of  the  earlier  biogra- 
phers of  Jefferson  wrote  :  **  It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  America 
and  for  the  mass  of  mankind  if  the  works  of  Jefferson  could  obtain  a  circula- 
tion which  would  place  them  in  the  hands  of  every  individual.  Unfortunately, 
the  form  in  which  they  have  appeared  is  not  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  purpose.  The  publication  is  too  voluminous, 
and  consequently  too  expensive,  to  admit  of  a  general  introduction  among  all 
classes,  nor  is  the  mode  of  arrangement  the  best  adapted  to  its  reception  into 
ordinary  use  as  a  work  of  reference. ' ' 

From  that  distant  day  to  the  present  time,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
arrange  and  classify  the  theories  and  principles  of  JefPerson,  so  as  to  make 
them  available  in  ready  reference  form. 

The  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia  aims  to  do  this — to  be  a  Manual  of 
Jeffersonian  Dodlrine,  accurate,  complete,  impartial,  giving  JefFerson's  views, 
theories,  and  ideas  in  his  own  words.  No  edition  of  Jefferson's  Writings, 
printed  at  either  public  or  private  expense,  contains  so  comprehensive  a  collec- 
tion of  Jefferson's  opinions  as  this  volume.  This  fa<5l  will  be  clearly  seen  by 
all  who  consult  it.  \^ 

Not  alone  to  the  American  people,  but  to  all  peoples,  are  Jefferson's  opin- 
ions on  Government  of  deep  and  abiding  interest.  Among  the  Statesmen  of 
all  time,  he  is  the  foremost  Expounder  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  of  the  unalien- 
able right  of  every  human  being  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That   is  the   object  of  all  just  Government,  to  preserve  which  Jeffersonian 

principles  must  be  sacredly  cherished. 

J.  P.  F. 
Brooklyn^  July  jisi,  igoo. 
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Bblet.  Thomas Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Boiler,  J.  F Porterville,  Cal. 

Bomar,  T.  B Forth  Worth  Tex. 

Boney,  Richard  K Duckport,  La. 

Bonsall,  Charles Salem,  Ohio 

Booher,  Charles  F Savannah,  Mo. 

Booker,  A  G Wadena,  Minn. 

'Boone,  L.  L San  Diego,  Cal. 

Boothe,  J.  B Sardts,  Miss. 

Boren,  George  E Bristol,  Tenn. 

Borkert,  Rev.  J.  W Grass  Creek,  Ind. 

Bouck.  Gabe Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Bottldin,  Virgil Scottsboro,  Ala. 

towers,  F.  E. Perrysburg,  Ohio 
owie,  J.  C Talladega,  Ala. 

Bowie,  Sydney  J Anniston,  Ala. 

Bowser,  O.   P Dallas,  Tex. 

Boyce,John  J Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Boyd,  Henry  A Warrenton,  N.  C. 

Boyle,  Wilbur  F St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brace,  William Chicago,  III. 

Bradford,  Ernest  W Washington,  D.  C. 

Bradford,  Mary  S Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bradley,  Herbert  E Columbus,  Ohio 

Bradley,  John  H Senath,  Mo. 

Bradley,  Washington Kinmundy,  111. 

Bradshaw,  Homer  S Ida  Grove,  Iowa 

Branch.  Oliver  E Manchester,  N.  H. 

Branch,  W.  W Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Brandon,  William  R.,  M.D Brandon,   La. 

Bransford,  C.  W Owensboro,   Ky. 

Brantley,   W.   G Brunswick,   Ga. 

Breckinridge,  Hon.  William  C.  P...Lexins[ton,  Ky. 

Brenner,  G. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Briant,  Paul  H San  Angclo,  Tex. 

Brice,  T.  S Yorkville.  S.  C. 

Bridenbaugh,  W.  H Altoona,  Pa. 

Bridges,  W.  A Center,  Tex. 

Brock,  Cyrus  C Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Bronson.  Alice Weltevillc,   N.   Y. 

Brooks,  W.  P.,  M.D Cook  Neb. 

Brougher,  E.   E Linden,   Tex. 

Brown,  Irving Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  J.  A Chadbourn,  N.  C. 

Brown,  James  L Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Brown,  James  R New  York  City 

Brown,  James  W Falls  Church.  Va. 

Brown,  J.  E Scottsboro,  Ala. 

Brown,  Dr.  J.  W Camden,  Ark. 

Brown,  M.   R Bellefontaine,   Ohio 

Hrown.  Ralph  H Atlanta,  Ga. 

Browne,  Jefferson  B Key  West,  Fla. 

Browne,  Richard  H New  Orleans,  La. 

Browne,    Dr.  Walker  G Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hrubaker,  Joseph  Stauffer Vinton,   Iowa 

Bruce.  George  W Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

Brumback,  Hon.  O.  S Toledo,  Ohio 

Bruyere.   Dr.  John Trenton,   N.  J. 

Bryan,    H.  A Ruthven,  Iowa 

Bryan,  John  D El  Paso,  Tex. 

Bryan,  R.  W.  D Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Buchman,  Edwin Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Buckner,  James  H Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Budd,  J.  D.,  M.S..  M.D Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

Budd,  William  N Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Burbank,  William   F Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Burckhalter.  James  B Vinita.  I.  T. 

Burgess,  Edward  G Montclair,  N.  J. 

Burke,  Frank  B Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Burke,  John  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Burke,  Walter  J New  Iberia,  La. 

Burson,  George Winamac,  Ind. 

Burtt,   Henry   A Jeff crsonville,  Ind. 

Bush,  Matthew Corunna,   Mich. 

Bushnell.  A.  R Madison.  Wis. 

Butler,  Sarah Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Butler,  William  J Springfield.  111. 

Butt,  L  T Clarks&le,  Miss. 

Byrd,  R.   E Winchester,  Va. 

Byrne,  E.  J Austin,  Tex. 

Cadwallader,   A.   D Springfield,   HI. 

Cahill,  John  H New  York  City 

Cain.  William  M David  City,   Neb. 

Calhoon,  Judge  S.  S. Jackson,  Miss. 

Camp,'E  T Gadsden.  Ala. 

Campbell,  Daniel West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Edward,  Jr Fairfield,  Iowa 

Carey,   Henry  W Eastlake.   Mich. 

Carmichael,  D.  W Sacramento.  Cal. 

Carr,  John Lincoln,   Neb. 

Carr,  Julian  S Durham,   N.   C. 

Carson,  T.  A.  G Savannah,  Ga. 

Carter,  A.   Edson Los  Angeles.   Cal, 

Carter,  F.  M Farmington,  Mo. 


Carton.  James  D Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Carver,  Edwin  O Fitzhugh,   Fla. 

Carver,  M.  H Natchitoches,   La. 

Case,  Halbert  B ChatUnooga,  Tenn. 

Cass,  J.   E Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Castle,  Bryan  J Madison,  Wis. 

Caywood,  John Miles  City,  Mont. 

Cazier,  M.  H Chicago.   111. 

Cease,  D.  L Qeveland,  Ohio 

Chalkley,  John  W Big  Stone  Gap,   Va. 

Chambers.  David  W New  Castle,  Ind. 

Chambers,  Emmett Dallas,  Tex. 

Champlin,  John  W Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chapman,  Oliver  J Breckinridge,    Mo. 

Charters,  W.  A Dahlonega,  Ga. 

Chase,  C.  C Covington,   Ky. 

Chidester,  Arthur  Mercer New  Waterford,  Ohio 

Chidester,  T.   Sdwin Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Child,  James  E Waseca,  Minn. 

Chisholm,  W.  W Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Cissel,  W.  W.   L Highland.   Md. 

Clancy,  William Butte.  Mont. 

Clardy,  Martin  L St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clark,  Ezra  W League  Island,   Pa. 

Clark,  Frank Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Clark,  Gibson Cheyenne,    Wye. 

Clark,  Orlando  E Appleton,  Wis. 

Clark,  R.  S Eau  Claire.  Wis. 

Clark,  William  H Dallas,  Tex. 

Clarke,  Enos Kirkwood.   Mo. 

Clarke,  James  T.,  M.D Mount  Solon,  Va. 

Clarke,  James  W East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Clarke,  Peyton  Neale Louisville,  Ky. 

Clay,  Rhodes Mexico,  Mo. 

Clay,  William  Lewis Huntsvillc,  Ala. 

Clement,  Charles  M Sunbury,   Pa. 

Qemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson  College.  S.  C. 

Cleveland  Cider  Co Unionville.  Lake  Co.,  Ohio 

Clinch.  Edward  S New  York  City 

Closson,  James  Harwood,  M.D., 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clute,  Lemuel Icnia,  Mich. 

Clute,  S.  R Montezuma,  Iowa 

Clyne,    Benjamin,   M.D Yale.   Mich. 

Cochran,  Rev.  F.  J Roxana,   Del. 

Cockrell,  Joseph  E. Dallas,  Tex. 

Cohen,  Ira New  York  City 

Cohen,  Lewis Bloomsburg,    Pa. 

Colby  University  Library Watervillc,    Me. 

Coleman,  Henry,  President  Nat'l  Business  CollcKe, 

Newark.  N.  J. 

Collier,  B.   K Etna  Mills,  Cal. 

Collier,  F.  S Hampton,  Va. 

Collier,  Thomas  A Jamestown,   Tenn- 

Collins,  Charles  H Hillsboro.  Ohio 

Collins,  John  T Rutherford.   N.    1. 

CoUins,  Winfield  S Ba.sin,  W'yo. 

Colton,  William  H Wapello,  Iowa 

Comstock,  C.   N Albany,    Mo. 

Condon,  John  T Seattle,  Wash. 

Condon,  William  H Chicago,   III. 

Coney,  P.  H Topeka,  Kan. 

Conkling,  Cook Rutherford,  N.   J. 

Conkling,  Newlan Norborne,  Mo. 

Connaughton,  J.  J Wapekoneta.  Ohio 

Connell,  J.  H College  Station,  Tex. 

Conover,  William  A Chicago   111. 

Conroy,  E.  M.,   M.D O^den,  Utah 

Cook,  Benjamin  H.,  M.D Wilkinson,  Ind. 

Cook,  John  T Albany.  N.    V. 

Cook,  Samuel  E Huntington,  Ind. 

Cooke,  J.  H Moultrie.    Ga. 

Cookinham.  D.  A..  M.D Holton,  Kan. 

Coolidge,  T.   Jefferson Boston,    Mass. 

Cooper,  A.  W. Forest,  Miss. 

Cooper.  H.  P Lebanon,  Ky. 

Cooper,;.  M.  F.,  M.D Waterville.  Wash. 

Copeland,  Alfred  M Springfield,  Mass. 

Corbett,  William  P Detroit.    Mich. 

Corbin,  John New  Harmony,  Ind. 

Cosgrave,  George Fresno,  Cal. 

Coshocton  Free  School  Library Coshocton,  Ohio 

Costello,  S.  V San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Coulter,  J.  E Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Courtney,  Major  A.  R Richmond,   Va. 

Courtright,  Samuel  W.,  LL.D Circleville,   Ohio 

Courts,  Dr.  W.  J Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Covell,  A.  G Sykcston,  No.  I>ak. 

Cowen,  Gen.  B.  R Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cowdery,  J.  F San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Cowles,  George  M Monroe,  Iowa 

Cowper,  George Winston,  N.  C. 

Cox,  Henry  (T. La  Grange.   III. 

Cox,  Jefferson  D Claremore.   I.    T. 


LIST  OF  PATRONS 


Cox,  j enntngs  S New  York   City. 

Cox.  Stephen  J New  York  Citv 

Cnin.  Robert Baltimore,  Md. 

Craa€,  Elvin  W Newark,  N.  J. 

Cooston,  John  A Alexandria,  Minn. 

Cranth,  E.  M Nashville,  Tenn. 

Crarath,  Paul  D New  York  Citv 

CraTcns,  Robert  O Sacramento,  Cal. 

Crawford.  E.  C Oakdale,  Cal. 

Crawford,  Thomas  Olin Oakland.  Cal. 

Crocheron,  David  E New  York  City 

CroMland.  Samuel  H Mayfield,    Ky. 

Crouch.  B.  W Saluda,  S.  C. 

Crouch,  David  N Humphreys,  Mo. 

Crraiden,  Frederick  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cuiltn.  John  J Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Cumramg,  Robert Peoria,   111. 

Cunningham,  Oliver  M South   Bend,  Ind. 

Ctirminffham,  W.  J Abilene,  Tex. 

Curd,  Thomas  N Richmond,  Va. 

Cardy,  Scott  Eugene Kingsley,  Mich. 

Curley,  John  J Rockaway  Beach.  N.  Y. 

Cassons  John Glen  Allen,  Va. 

Dabney,  I.  T Bloomfield,  Iowa 

Dagf.  J.  L Vidaha,  La. 

DaJtoiu  James  L Poplar  Bluff.  Mo. 

Daly.  Peter  Francis New   Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DalicU,  John Washington,    D.   C. 

Danforth.  C  R Minonk,  111. 

Daniels.  Josephus Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Darden,  W.  M Speighu  Bridge,  N.  C. 

Darlington.  Barton Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Darlington.  J.  T Washington,  D.  C. 

Davidson.  O.  C Commonwealth,  Wis. 

Da,i«s,  William  Gilbert New  York  City 

Davis,  C   E Deadwood,   S.   Dak. 

Daris,  Charles  E Madison,   Fla. 

Davis,  Ernest  M Camilla,   Ga. 

Davis,  William  L Canton.  Ohio 

Davison.  Charles   Stewart New  York  City 

f>awkin»,  Walter  I Baltimore,  Md. 

Dayton,  George  D Worthington,  Minn. 

Dean.  Claude  M Richmond.  Va. 

D«aii.  Gerard  Q New  York  City 

Dean,  J.  A. Owensboro,  Ky. 

r>«an.  J.  R. Broken  Bow,  Neb. 

Dean,  J.  R. Woodward,  Okla. 

Dcan,S.  W Ccnterville,  Tex. 

Deaa,  Walter  E San  Francisco,  Cal. 

r>echert,  Henry  M Philadelphia,  Pa. 

De  Haven,  John  J San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

De  Lacy,  John  F Eastman,  Ga. 

Dekry,  W.  S Houston.   Tex. 

Denmark,  Brantley  A Savannah,  Ga. 

Dent,  William  Hamilton Decorah,   Iowa 

ptnton,  John  S Cookeville,  Tenn. 

Denver  Athletic  Club   Library Denver.  Colo. 

K!  ?"^  ^  ^ Olivia,  Minn. 

Der^eimer.  C.  O Tunkhannock.  Pa. 

dcSiaibea,T  J    Jensen.  Fla. 

|>eucl,  Joseph  M .New  York  City 

Devecmon.  W.  C ruinbeTland,   Mrl. 

Devine,  Michael  A Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

Devrac,  Miles  J ,...Xhicago,  111 

P^«se,  B.   C .Lextngton,    Ry. 

DeWeese,K.  McC .Kansas  City.    Mo. 

Dierldng.  John .St.   Clair,   Mo. 

Digfs,  Annie  L Topeka,  Kan. 

Diggv  Rev.  P.  W tTnity.  Va. 

Digney.  John  M White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Di  et,  Peter Bluflfton,    Ohio 

DijUm.  Thomas  H Petersburg.  Ind. 

ii'°«-  Tyson  S Denver,  Colo. 

Di7dy    A-   V Altoona,    Pa. 

Dixoo.  Warren  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

ft^n^W.  W ......\jnion,  S.  C. 

Dobbins,  W.  P Corinth,  Miss. 

JJ^tader,  G.  W Cawker  City.  Kan. 

•^^  Amzi Newark,   N.  J. 

{>^ge.  Frank  L Tensing,   Mich. 

;*^8«Geo.  E Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dodge,  Samuel  D Cleveland,  Ohio 

DolUrd,  Robert Scotland.   S.    Dak. 

Domcr,  S.  P Spokane.  Wash. 

[>^o^  John  T Joliet,  111. 

l^^jy-Mward  Pittsfield,  111. 

Dooky.  Edward  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

\^^'  I  S. Columbia,   Mo. 

ife***"'.-/-  ^^ Washington,  III. 

R^S!*'J2.^°A New  ^orkCity 

K^w.P.  A Danville,  Ark. 

tSSS^J**^"* Meadvilfe,  Pa. 

D^d,  Thomas  H Salamanca,  S.  Y. 

^^'«afc  James  E Springfield,  111. 


Downing,  H.  H Front  Royal,  Va. 

Downing,  Thomas  J New  London,   Mo- 
Downs,  S.  A Mena,  Ark. 

Doyle,  Mi<;hael  J Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Drake,  Thomas ^ Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Draper,  A.J- Glenville,  Ohio 

Dressier,  U,ey.  John  M Boelus,  Neb. 

Dreys.  Otto  L. Delray,  Mich. 

Drinkle,  H.  C Lancaster,  Ohio 

Dudley,  James  G Paris,  Tex. 

Duffy,  Rodolph Catharine  Lake,  N.  C. 

Dunbar,  D.  C Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Duncan,  John  F Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Duncan,  Tohn   M Tyler,  Tex. 

Duncan.  W.  C Columbus,   Ind. 

Dunford,  P.   P Montague,  Tex. 

Dunn,  Chauncey  H Sacramento,  Cal. 

Durand,  John  S. New  York  City 

Durham.  T.   F Danville,  Ky. 

Durst,  George  M Thayer,  Mu. 

Dutcher,   Frederick  L Rochester,  N.  V. 

Dyer.  Elihu  B Saybrook,  111. 

Dygert,  George  B Butte,  Mont. 

Dykman,  William  N Brooklvn,   N.   Y. 

Eagan,  John  J Hpboken,  N.   1. 

Easlv,  James  J Seattle,  Wash. 

Eastham,  H.  C Baker  City,  Ore. 

Eastman,  Charles  H Nashville,  Tenn. 

Eaton,  Willard  L Osage,  Iowa 

Ebncr,   F.   E Aitkin.   Minn. 

Echols,  John    Wamock Washington.    D.    C. 

Eckert,  O.  V Northwood,  Iowa 

Edmunds.    Earl Correctionville,    Iowa 

Edwards.  Charles  W Bordentown.  N.  J. 

Edwards,  S.    B Pottsville,  Pa. 

Edwards,  T.  M.,  D.Ps Fortuna,  Cal. 

Egan,  John  F Sapulpa,  I.  T. 

EMcn,  J.  A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eickhoff,  Henry San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Einstein,  Louis Fresno,  Cal. 

Eldridge,  E.  R Chicago,  III. 

Eliel,  Adolph Dillon,   Mont. 

Ellegood,  James  E Salisbury,  Md. 

Elliott,  Frank  W Topeka,  Kan. 

Ellis,  G.  W Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Ellis.  Matt   H Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Ellis,  O Uvalde,  Tex. 

Ellis,  Stephen  D Amite  City,  La. 

Ellison.  T.  E Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Elver,  Elmore  Theodore Madison,  Wis. 

Embry,  James  H Washington,  D.  C. 

Emery,  George  D Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Emmert,  J.  M.,  M.D Atlantic,   Iowa 

English,  John  C Helena,  Mont. 

Ennes,  John  D Norfolk,  Va. 

Epes,  T.   Freeman Blackstone,   Va. 

Eskndge.  J.  T.,   M.D Denver,  Colo. 

Evans,  E.  G Dcs  Moines,   Iowa 

Evarts,  H.  P Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Everett,  Howard Terril,  Iowa 

Ewingj^  Pressley  K Houston,  Tex. 

F.  &  C.  Co-operative  Co Fort  Gaines,  Ga. 

Falconer,  John San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Falloon,   Edwin Falls  City,   Neb. 

Fanner,  Charles  H Walterboro,  S.  C. 

Fanning,  William  J New  York  City 

Farmer,  R.  J Detroit,   Mich. 

Farnham,  George  R Evergreen,  Ala. 

Farnsworth,  W.  H Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Farr,  Mark   C Chicago,    III. 

Farrar,  J.  H Groesbeeck,  Tex. 

Farrell,  Clinton   P New   York  City 

Farrell,  Rev.  W.  B Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Farrelly.    Robert   W Washington,   D.    C. 

Faulkner,  Charles  J Martinsburg,   W.   Va. 

Faxon,  John  W Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Featherston,  W.  B Cleburne.  Tex. 

Felix,  F.  P Monterey,  Cal. 

Ferguson,  F.  S Birmingham.  Ala. 

Ferguson.  H.  G St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ferris,  M.  J.   H New  York   City 

Ficke.  C.  A Davenport,  Towa 

Field,  Frank  Harvey Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Field,  J.  H Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 

Filson,   Frank  M Cameron,  'Mo. 

Finch,  A.  T.,  M.D Blacksburg,  Va. 

Finley,  D.  C Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Firehammer,  J.  H Alameda,  Cal. 

Fischer,    Frederick Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

Fishback,  W.  H Laramie,  Wyo. 

Fisher,  William Pensacola,  Fla. 

Fitzgerald,  H.  R Danville,  Va. 

Fitzgerald,  John   E New   York  City 

Fitz-Randolph,   Leslie Nortonville,  Kan. 
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FUgg,  John  H New  York  City 

Fleming,  Hon.  William  H Augusta,  Ga. 

Fletcher,  A.  S Hunlsville.  Ala, 

Fletcher,  James  H.,  Jr Accomack  C.   H.,   Va, 

Fletcher,  R.  D Titusville.  Pa. 

Flournoy,  George,  Jr Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Floyd,  G.   S. Watcrville,   Wash. 

Foley,  Hamilton,  U.S.A 

Foley,  Paul,  U.S.N 

Follett,  A.  D Marietu,  Ohio 

Ford,  Charles  M Denver,  Colo. 

Fordyce,  John Weyauwega,  Wis. 

Foster,  E.  Agate,  M.D Patchogue,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Foster,  Samuel  M Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fox,  Hon.  A  F West  Point,  Miss. 

Frank,  Henry New  York  City 

Frankenheimer,  John New  York  City 

Franklin,  David.  M.D New  York  City 

Freeman,  W.  R Denver,  Colo. 

French,  D.  E Keystone,  W.  Va, 

French.  E.   L Lancaster,  Mo. 

Frick,  J.   E Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Frost.  A.  C Chicago.  111. 

Frost,  E.  Allen Chicago.  111. 

Fuller.  Tudge  Ceylon  Canfield....Big  Rapids  Mich. 

Fuller,  Edward  M..  M.D Chicago.  111. 

Fuller,  T.  A San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Funk,  M.  P Rantoul,  111. 

Furlong,  Henry  J New  York  City 

Gaffney,  F.  O Lake  City,  Mich. 

Gage,  George  W Chester,  S.  C. 

Gafl  Borden  Public  Library Elgin,  111. 

Gaither.  Charles  A Erie,   Pa. 

Galloway.  Charles  V Park  Place,  Ore. 

Garcin,  Ramon  D,.  M.D Richmond,  Va. 

Gardner,  Lawrence Washington,   D.   C. 

Gardner.  Levi AtlanU,    N.    Y. 

Garman.  John  M Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Garner,  James  W Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Garth,  Col.  WilUam  WUlis HantsviUe.  AU. 

Gates,  Theodore  B Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Gaylord,  Samuel  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gearhart,  Cicero Stroudsburg,  Pa, 

Gehrz.  GusUve  G Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Center,  E.  W Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

George,  James  A Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

Gibbes,  Heyward  M Terome,  Ariz. 

Gibbes,  Hunter  A Columbia.  S.  C. 

Gibbons,  James  E Purccll.  I.  T. 

Gibson,  T.  B McColl.  S.  C. 

Gibson,  William    F San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Gillan,  George  C Lexington,   Neb. 

Gillespie,  George  W Tazewell,  Va. 

Gillespie.  John  F Pine  Bluff.  Ark, 

Ginter.  H.  E Du  Bois.  Pa. 

(ileason,  Orton  W Detroit.  Mich. 

Gleason.  P Lc  Roy.  N.  Y. 

Godsman.  P.   B Burlington,  Colo. 

Goeke,    T.    H Wapakoneka,   Ohio 

Goeschel,    Louis Bay   City.   Mich. 

Goldberg,   Abraham New   Orleans,   La. 

Gooddinff,  Roscoe  E I^  Plata,  Mo. 

Goode.  George  W Grangeville,  Idaho 

Goodnight,  I.  H Franklin,  Ky. 

Gordon.  Wellington Columbia,  Mo. 

Goss,  D.  F Seymour,  Tex. 

Gould,   Will   D Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

Goulder.  Holding  &  Masten Cleveland,   Ohio 

Gourley.  William  B Patcrson,   N.    I. 

Gow,  John  R Bellaire,  Ohio 

Graham,  W.  H Uniontown.  Pa. 

(irant.  Bishop  A Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(irant,  M.  R Meridian,  Miss. 

Grason,  William Towson,  Md. 

( jraves,  Al vin  M Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Graves,  Ernest San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

( Graves,  Hamilton Roanoke,    Va. 

Gray,  Alfred  W Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Graybill,  Capt.  George York,  Pa. 

r.rayston,  W.  E Joplin,  Mo. 

(Greaves,  Charles  D Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Greblc.  H.  K Hamilton,  Ohio 

Green,  Henry  D Reading,  Pa. 

(ireenbu^g.  Rev.  Dr.  William  H  —  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Greene,  Thomas  G Portland,  Ore. 

Greenfield.  Leo New  York  City 

Grecnway.  J.  Henry Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Greenwood,  A.  G Palestine,  Tex, 

1  Greenwood.  Frederick Norfolk,  Va. 

(Jreer.  H.  H Mount  Vernon,  Ohio 

(Sregory,   James   P Louisville,   Ky. 

Griffiths,  G.  Charles Chicago,  HI. 

Crimes,  H.   H Lincoln,  Neb. 

Irosshans,  Frank  K East  Liverpool.  Ohio 


Group,  John  W Rattchtown,   Pa. 

Grout,  Edward  M Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Guerm.  Claude  V Asbury  P*rk,  N.  J. 

Guerry,  Du  Pont ....Macon.  Ga. 

Guerry.  Homer WasFngton,  D.  C. 

Guigon,  A.  B Richmond,  Va. 

Guilfoyle,  Frank  J Syracuse,  N.   V. 

Gunn,  Julien Richmond.  Va, 

Gunnell,  W.  M Martin,  Tex. 

GusUvtts,  C.  D Oakwoods,  Tex. 

Guthrie,  Ben  Eli Macon.  Mo. 

Guthrie,  William  A Durham.  N.  C. 

Hackney,  Edward  T Wellington,  Kan. 

Hager,  John  F Ashland,  Ky. 

Haggan,  Rodney Winchester.  Ky 

Haire,  Col.  R.  J New  York  Cit>- 

Halderman.  Grant  E Longmont,  Colo. 

Hale,  Hon.  Horace  M Denver,    Colo. 

Hale,  Morris Hot  Springs.  Ala. 

Hale.  S.  J Milner.  Ga. 

Hall,  Anthony Paris.    Ark. 

Hall.  Charles  S Binghamton.   N.   V. 

Hall.  Dr.  D.  H .Pikeville.  Tenn. 

Hall,  R.  W Vernon,  Tex. 

Hall,  William  Roland Houston,  Mis». 

Halligan,  John  J North  PlaUe,  Neb. 

Ham,  H.  W.  J: Gainesville.  <;a. 

Hamby,  C.  C Prescott,   Ark. 

Hamill.   F.  P Temple.   Tex. 

Hamilton.  Gen.    E.   B Qumcy,    III. 

Hamlin.  Byron  D Smethport,  Pa. 

Hammersley.  H Cleveland,    Ohio 

Hammond,  George  T Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hammond.  J.  T Salt  Lake  City.   Utah 

Hammond,  Dr.  Robert  L Woodsboro.   Md. 

Hampson,  J.  K..  M.D Nodena,  Ark 

Hampton.  Charles  D El  Reno,  Okla.  T. 

Hampton.  Charles  S Detroit,   Mich. 

Hampton.  William  Wade Gainesville,    Fla. 

Hansbrough.  Hon.  Henry  C Washington,   D.  C. 

Hanson,  Dr.  T.  C Winnemucca,  Nev. 

Harden,  Alfred  D New  York   Citv 

Harding,  Gilbert  N Laoona.  N.  V'. 

Hardman,  Rev.  A.  L Natchez,  Mis<. 

Harmon,  Gilbert Toledo,  Ohio 

Harne,  J.  Lee New  Martinsville,  W.  Va 

Harper,  P.   L Wallace,    Neb. 

Harrington,  M.  F O'Neill,    Neb- 
Harris,  A.  A Duluth.   Minn. 

Harris.  James  C Sheffield.    Aln. 

Harris.  John  T Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Harrison  &  Long Lynchburg,    V.i. 

Hart,   E.   H San  Francisco.    Cal. 

Hartigan,  M.  A Hastings,    Ne»». 

Hartjen,  John Brooklyn,   X.    ^ 

Hartman,  J.  H Claflin.   Kan 

Harvey,  Edwin  Clinton New  York  Citv 

Hatcher,  E.  H Columbia.  Tenii. 

Hatfield,  Charles  S Clifton,   Ohio 

Hatton,  Goodrich Portsmouth,    Va. 

Havilandt  C  Augustus Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Hawkins,  A.  S Midland,  Tex. 

Hawkins,  J.  E Langlois,   Ore. 

Hawkins,_John   J Prescott.    Ariz, 

Hawley,  David Yonkcrs.  N.   V. 

Hayes.  George  B New  York  Citv 

Hayes,  John  E New  York  City 

Hayman,  L.  H.,  M.D Boscobel,   Wis, 

Haynie,  William  DuflF Chicaeo.  IT. 

Head.  J.  C Richmond,  Ark.  j 

Heaganv.  Richard Hartford  City,  Ind. 

Heath,  Thomas  T Cincinnati,  Ohio  I 

Heatley.  Thomas  W Cleveland,   Ohi  > 

Heaton,  Willis  Edgar Hoosick  Falls.  N.   Y. 

Hcbroy,  J.   L.,  Jr Leland.    Mis«. 

Hedden,  C.  P Irvington,  N.   \, 

Heffelfingcr,  Jacob Hampton.    \* a. 

Hcinly,  Harvcj-  F Reading.   Pa 

Heiskell,    S.    G Knoxville.    Tenn. 

Held,  W.  1).  L Ukiah.  Cal. 

Hemmeter.  John  C Cleveland,    Ohia 

Hemphill,  John  J Washington,  I>.  i, 

Hendrick.  C.  C .Jersey  City,    N.    \, 

Henkel,  Vernon  A Farmersvilie,    Ohio 

Henry,  John  N Champlin,   Minn, 

Hensler.  Gus Anacortes,  Wash- 
Hermann,  Dr.   G.   J Newport,    Ky.. 

Hero,  William  S New  Orleans,  La, 

Hewitt,  Hon.  Abram  S New  York    Citj» 

Hewitt,  Robert  A..  Jr Maysville,   MoJ 

Hibbard,   Bertrand   ljts\y Monroeville.    Aln- 

Hickey,  W.  H.,  M.D Leipslc.    Ohid 

Hickok,  .S.  J Canton.    I»«: 

Higgins.  W.  E La  Porte,    ImU 
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Hicpwoii,0.  F Needles,  Cal. 

Hildefraad,    Edward New    York    City 

Hikkbiand,    H,   E San  AAlonio,  Tex. 

HadMlh,  MeWiB  A Fargo.  N.   Dak. 

HiHEx^   /.  David  B Afcanr.  N.  Y. 

HHI,  H.  W..  M.D Moorcsville,  Ala. 

Hai,  James  W Peoria,  III. 

Hai,  Joseph  M Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

HiM.W,  D Defiance,  Ohio 

Hilton,  Ckivles  S Oarksburc  Md. 

Hiltoa,  Geofse Oahkoah.  Wis. 

Hiaies,  George  W Shippensbarg,  Pa. 

Hiaddey.l.    F Sapalpa,   I.   T. 

Hiae,  Wiffis  G Savamwh.  Mo. 

Hiaca,  Fletcher  S Malatt  Park,  Ind. 

Hiacs,  James  D Bowlinf  Green,  Ky. 

Hinson,  WOUam  G James  laiaxMl  S.  C. 

EktTif.  W LotusfrAle.  Ky. 

Hitt,  Orlando Mexico,  Mo. 

Hobbs.  J.  W Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

HobaoB,  F.  G Norriatown,  Pa. 

HoSxnaa,  Gcorve  W Boonsboro,  Md. 

Hoffnann.  L.  O Priee,  Uuh 

Holcoah.O.  R RtUville,  Wash. 

Hokomb,  Ex-Gov.  Silas  A Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hoidiag,  S.  H Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hotthan,  John Auborn.  N.  Y. 

HoUaad,  L  T.,  M.D. Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HolUday,  W.  H Laramie.  Wyo. 

HoOiitcr.  W.  R M6nticelk»,  Mo. 

HolBiaB,  1.  H Fayettcville,  Temi. 

Hohaes,  D.  A Chicago,  111. 

Holmes,  John  T Detroit,  Mich. 

HolaMs,  J.  T Columbna,  Ohio 

HoodTK.   B. Weatherlord,  Tex. 

Hooper,  Geone  J Richmond,  Va. 

Hooper,  P.   O.,  M.D Little  Rock.   Ark. 

Hooper  &  Hooper Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Hoos,  Hon.  Edward Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Hoover,  S.  S. Elkhart,  Ind. 

Hopkins,  J.  G Hampstead,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Hopper,  P.  L Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Hopwood,  R.  F Uniontown,  Pa. 

HortoB^UiferH St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hfl(tBn.H.  M Midland.  Tex. 

HoikiM,H.  C Madera.  Cal. 

Haoser.  Fraderick  W Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hooard,  Joaiah Enworiuin,  Pa. 

Howd.W.  A^  M.D .V/aco.  Tex. 

Hon.  Dr.  Frank  C Mt.  Pleasant,   Iowa 

Hobbctt,  George Neosho,  Mo. 

Hdber.  A  H. Westminster,  Md. 

HodsoB,  F.  M Pine  Bluff.  A#k. 

Hadson.  Less.  L Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

HndsBB.  T.  J Fredonia,  Kan. 

Rng.  Edwmd  V..  M.D Lorain.  Ohio 

Baghc^  Adrian fialtimofe.  Md. 

Hsfbes.  Charles  J..  Jr Denver.  Cok>. 

HaKhcs.C  W..  M.D Eleanor.   Pa. 

Haibcs,  L^  C Tucson.  Ariz. 

HaSTjoha  M Cleveland.  Ohio 

Hames,  Milton Hantsville.  Ala. 

Hampluey,  J.  O Springfield,   111. 

HompMea.  W.  A PortTnid.  Ind. 

Hoot.  C  C Monteauma,  Iowa 

Haater,  Henry  B Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hnnter,  Peter Eddvstone,  Pa. 

Haotcr,  Sam  J Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Hoatmgton,  D.  W.  C Lincoln.  Neb. 

Haativgtcm.  R.   M Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Harlcy,  Rev.  John   A Emerald,    Kan. 

Hant,  Elmore   W Rock   Island.   111. 

Hoiclnngs,  WUliam  T Muscogee.  I.  T. 

Httter.  C  S Lynchbm«.  V.i. 

Helton.  A-  W Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hyde.  G.  W..  M.D Clinton,  111. 

Hyfc,W.  L Buchanan.  Vs. 

Hybnd.  Jndge  M.  H San  Jos*.  Cal. 

laches.  Dr.  James  W St.  Clair,  Mich. 

{•fersoll,  Henry  H Knoxville,  Tenn. 

'r*is,  Omries Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Israel  G.  C Olympia,  Wash. 

'«rfl,  Thomas  J Johnstown.  Pa. 

Jackson,  E.G Hoboken.  N.  J. 

JxkMNi.  George  P.  B St.   Louis.  Mo. 

Itdtion.  J.  K-  P. MargaretviUe,  N.  Y. 

iac*s.l.  H Reading.   Pa. 

hma,  t  ¥..  D.D Danville.  Va. 

.•*nie«,  H.  Oay HnntaviUe.  Tenn. 

iaaes,  P.  P..   M.D Lake  Creek,  Tex. 

i»rm,  Geome  J Faulkton,  S.  Dak. 

Jrikf ,  A.  C:. Ripon,  Wis. 

'♦nkias,  C.   H Brownwood,   Tex. 

Jcnkias,  J.  C Marysville.  Cal. 


enkins,  John  J Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

ennings,  Hyde Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

ennings,  T.  A Tampa,   Fla. 

eter,  W.  M Dumas,  Tex. 

ewett,  F-  T San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ewks.  George  A Brookville,  Pa. 

ohanson,  Fritz Chinook,  Wash. 

ohn,  Samuel  Will Birmingham,  Ala. 

.ohns,  John  £ Massillon,  Ohio 

,  ohnson,  Alvin  J. Knoxville.  Tenn. 

.  ohnaon,  Clyde  B St.  Mary's,  W.  Va. 

/ohnson,  Ex-Gov.  Charles  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ohnson,  David  M..  Jr Chester,  Pa. 

ohnson,  Francis Little  Rock,  Ark. 

/ohnson,  Greene  F Monticello,  Ga. 

,  ohnson.  Tames Pittsburg.  Pa. 

ohnson,  Mrs.  James  V Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ohnson,  J.  B Nevada,  Mo. 

ohnson,  J.   B Des  Moines,  Iowa 

ohnson.  J.  M HiUsboro,  Tex. 

ohnson,  John  G Pcabody.  Kan. 

ohnson,  L.  H Eureka,  Kan. 

ohnson,  Owens Brunswick,  Ga. 

ohnson.  Col.  R  M Elkhart,  Ind. 

ohnson,  Thomas  M Osceola.   Mo. 

ohnson,  W.  Carter Louisville,  Kv. 

ohnston,  H.   M Fresno,  Ca'i. 

oily,  George  W.  ^. Owensboro,  Ky. 

ones,  Benjamin  O Metropolis,  III. 

ones,  Daniel  M Anson,  Tex. 

fones,'Dr.  H.  C Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

ones,  James  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ones,  James  H Henderson,  Tex. 

ones,  J.  Dualop Grayson,  Ky. 

ones,  L.  A Como,  Miss. 

ones,  Richard  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ones,  Richmond  L Reading,  Pa. 

ones,  Ricy   II Brigham   City,   Utah 

ones,  W.  H Riverside,  Iowa 

ones,  William   H.,    M.D Bethlehem,   Pa. 

ones,  William  Jarvis Chicago,  III. 

ordan,  Jodce  James  H Martinsville.  Ind. 

ordan,  7.  Eugene Seattle.  Wash. 

ordan,  Warren  S Peekskill,  N.  V. 

ordin,  J.  F Gallatin,  Mo. 

udd.  John  W Nashville.  Tenn. 

Cane.  M.  N Warwick.  N.  Y. 

Kcast,  Alderman  J.  W St.  John.  N.  B. 

Keenan.  S.    A Qark,    S.    Dak. 

Keene.  John   Henry Baltimore.  M  d. 

Keffer,  J.  L Dunbar,  Pa. 

Keiser,  C.  W Hasleton,  Pa. 

Keizer,  Lewis  R Baltimore,  Md. 

Keller,  John  W New  Yoric  City 

Kd  ey,  Marshall  C Muske«on,  Mich. 

Kellogg.  A.  C... Portage,  Wis. 

Kcjte»«;  Frank  E GoleU,  Cal. 

Kelly,  B.  A Boiton,  La. 

Kelly,  Frank  P San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kelly,  James  R San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kc  ly.  John  T Milwaukee.  Wis^. 

Keso.  A.  H Grant  City,  Mo. 

K«lton.  W    H.  S Alvarado,  Tex. 

Kenfield,  William  F Woonsockct,  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy.  Hon.  A.  M Mexia,  Tex. 

Kennedy,  Crammond Alpine,   N.   J. 

Kennedy,  James  L Greensburg,  Pa. 

Kent,  Henry  T St.  Louis,  Mci. 

Kent.  Volney Marshalltown,   lowi 

Kern,  John  W Indianapolis,  Iml. 

Kern.  R.  H St.  Louis,  M«.. 

Kerr.  Charles I.^xington.  K> . 

Keves,  W.  S San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kidd,  Gideon  P.,  M.D Roann,  Ind. 

Kilbourne,    lames Columbus,  Ohi«» 

Killcbrew.  J.   B Nashville.  Ten.i. 

Kimbrotigh,  E.   R.  E Danville,  III. 

King.  Henrv   B Augusta.  Ga. 

King.  Col.  H.  M Evergreen,  Ala. 

King,  John  C Baltimore.  Md. 

King.  J.  W Kittanning,  Pa. 

King,  W^ilbur  K Columbus,  Ohio 

Kingsbury.  S.  11 Boise,  Idaho 

Kinne.  James  (I Ft.  Edward.  N.  Y. 

Kirkpatrick.  J.    M Dodge   City,    Kan. 

Kissick,  W.  A Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kitts.  Charles  VV Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Klaas,  Albert  R Pittsburg,  Pn. 

Klar,  A.   Julian Brooklyn.   N.   V. 

Klein.  Alfred Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kleberg.   Robert  J Corpus   Christi.  Tfx. 

Klincdmst,    David   P York.   Pa. 

Klugh.  James  C Abbeville,  S.  ('. 

Kiuttz.  Theodore  F Salisbury.  \.  C. 
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Knapp,  F.  M Racine,  Wis. 

Knappe,  W.  Trevitt.  M.D Vinccnncs,  Ind. 

Knight,  George  A Brazil,   Ind. 

Knight,  R.   Huston Los  Anselea,  Cal. 

Knoebel,  Thomas East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Knox,  Chris  L Corsicana,  Tex. 

Knox.  J.  W Merced,  Cal. 

Knudson,  Charles  O Canton,  S.  Dak. 

Kocher,   Charles  F Newark,   N.   T. 

Koepke,  Charles  A Chicago,  111. 

Kontz,  Ernest  C Atlanta,  Ga. 

KoonU,  J.  B Washington  C.  H..  Ohio 

Koontz, J.  R Anstcd,  W.  Va. 

Krebs,  David  L Clearfield,  Pa. 

Kroeer,  Lewis Sheffield,  Pa. 

Kruttschnitt,  E.  B New  Orleans,  La. 

Krum,   Chetiter St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Kryder,  John  F Alliance,  Ohio 

La   Buy,   M.   A Chicago,   111. 

Lackland,  H.  C St.  Charles,  Mo. 

La  Due.  A Mt.   Dora,  Fla« 

La  Force,  William  N Portland,  Ore. 

Lake,  Lewis  F RocRford,  111. 

Lake,  Luther  E Huntington,  Ark. 

Lamar,  J.  R Augusta,  Ga. 

Lamb,  Edwin  M Butte,  Mont. 

Lambert,  Stenson,  M.D Owensboro,  Kv. 

Lambeth,  J.   T Lambethville,  Ark. 

Lamoreaux,  Frank  B Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Ldmson,  John  D.  R Toledp,  Ohio 

Landes,  S.  Z Mt.  Garmel,  111. 

Landis,  William  P Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Lansden,  John  M Cairo,  111. 

Lapp,  J.    E Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Larkins,  Rev.  S.  C LonK  Creek,  N.  C. 

Lamer,  John  B Washington,  D.  C. 

Larrazolo,  O.  R Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 

Latham,   W.   H Curtis,   Neb. 

Laughlin,  Randolph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Laurence,  Howard  E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lawson  McGhce  Library KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Lawther,  Qenry  P Dallas.  Tex. 

Lawyer,  George Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lay,  W.  P Gadsden,  Ala. 

Leber,   Henry Oakland,  Cal. 

Lee,  Prof.  Duncan  Campbell,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Lee,  Harry  H Denver,  Colo. 

Lee,  N.   L Junction  City,  Ore. 

Leek,  Rev.  John  D Dixon,  111. 

Leeper,  A.  B.,  Ad'jt  Gen'l.,  G.A.A.V.,  Owaneco,  111. 

Lees,  Robert Alma.  Wis. 

Leffler.  John,   M.D San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Lchmayer,  Martin Baltimore,  Md. 

Leigh,  A.,  A.M.,  M.D..   F.R.M.S... Hiawatha,   Kan. 

Lcntz,  Hon.  John  J Columbus,  Ohio 

Leonard.  Charles  R Butte,  Mont. 

Leonard,  H.  B .Yoakum.  Tex. 

Leslie,  Preston  H Helena,  Mont. 

Lester,  Rufns  E Savannah,  Ga. 

Letcher,  Greenlee  D Lexington,  Va. 

Levagood,    M.    II Elyria,   Ohio 

Levis,  G.  W Madison,  Wis. 

Lewis,  Rev.    Barney  W Chunkey,    Miss. 

Lewis,  H.  Claude Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lewis,  Dr.  John  V Alliance,  Ohio 

Lewis,  Lyman  W Kewanee,   III. 

Lewis,  Dr.  Walter Decatur,  Neb. 

Libby,  M.  D El  Reno,  Okla.  T. 

Liebig,  G.   M Sparrow's   Point.   Md. 

Licncsch,  T.  H Davton,  Ohio 

Lightfoot,   Henry  W Paris,  Tex. 

Lindsev,  S.  A Tyler,  Tex. 

Line,  Benajah  A.,  M.D Alexandria,  Ind. 

Lippmann,  Leopold  J New  York  City 

Litz,  A.  W Charleston.   111. 

Livingston,  Alfred  T..   M.D Jamestown,    N.   Y. 

Livingston,  Hon.   T.   B Lancaster,  Pa. 

Livingston,  John  Henry Tivoli-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Locker,  W.  h Waynesville,  Mo. 

Lockett,  John  W Henderson,  Ky. 

Lodge,  J.  C VVaverly,  Wash. 

Logan.  D.   B Pineville,  Ky. 

Logan,  J.   A Kingman.  Ariz. 

Lomax.  Tennent Montgomery.  Ala. 

Long,  Eugene  R Batesville,  Ark. 

^  ong,  George  S Troy,  Ohio 

ng,  J.  Grier Spokane,  Wash. 

'g,  Solomon  L Grenola,   Kan. 

T,  Theodore  K Chicago,  III. 

an.  Edward  Everett St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'elder,  David Wabash,  Ind. 

-y,  E.  V Jackson,  Cal. 

>augh,  I.   H Watonga,  Okla.  T. 


Looney,  R.  H Colorado,  Tex. 

Loucks,  Zachariah  Kepner Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Love,  J.  King,  M.D Yardley,  Pa. 

I-ow.  M.  A Tcpeka,  Kan. 

Lowden,  Frank  Orren Cnicago,  III. 

Lowe,  J.  M Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lowe,  Robert  J Birmingham,  Ala. 

Lowenberg,  Harry  L Norfolk,  Va. 

Lower,  J.  C Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lowry,  T.  C Richmond,  Ky. 

Lozier,  Ralph  F Carrollton,  Mo. 

Lubers,  H.  L Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Lucas,  J.  T Moshannon,  Pa. 

Lucking,  Alfred Detroit,  Mich. 

Ludlow,  James  M.,  D.D.,  L.H.D..E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ludwig,  Henry  T.  J Mt.  Pleasant,  N,  C. 

Ludwig,  John  H New  York  City 

Luf,  Charles  B New  York  City 

Lumbard,  Samuel  J ....Chicago,  111. 

Lykins,  Joseph  C Campton,  Ky. 

Lyman,  J.  P Grinnell,  Iowa 

Lynch,  Martin  P.,  LL.B Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lynham,  J.  Arthur Washington,  D.  C. 

Lyter,.M.  M Great  I^lls.  Mont. 

McAtee,  Judge  John  L Enid,  Okla. 

McCarren,  P.  H Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McCarthy,  C.  C Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

McCarthy,  John   Henry New  York  City 

McCarty,  A.  P Bronte,  Tex. 

McCarty,  Homer Monroe,   Utah 

McCaskill,  J.  M Rison.  Ark. 

McComas,  George  J Huntington,  W.   Va. 

McCoy,  Benjamm Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

McCoy,  D.  W.  F New  York  City 

McCoy  John  W Fairmont.  W.  Va, 

McCravy,  S.  T Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

McCullock.  P.  D Marianus.  Ark 

McCully.  H.   G Jersey  City,   N.  J. 

McDaniel,  P.  A Abbeville,  Ala. 

McDavitt,  J.  C Memphis,  Tenn. 

McDermot,  R.  B Coshocton,  Ohio 

McDonald.  James  H Detroit,  Mich. 

McDonald,  J.  H Cedar  City,  Utah 

McDowell,  John  A Millersburg, .  Ohio 

McElligott,  Thomas  G Chicago,  111. 

McGoorty,  John  P Chicago,  111 

McGowan,  P.  J Astoria,  Ore. 

McGrath,Robert  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McGraw,  E.  W San  Francisco,  Cal. 

McGraw,  John  T Grafton,  W.  Va. 

McGuffey,  John  G Columbus,  Ohio 

McGuire,  John  C Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McHoIland  (Miss)  B Durango,  Colo. 

Mcllwaine,  C.   R Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mcllwaine.  William  B Petersburg,  Va. 

Mclntyre,  John  F New  York  City 

Mclntyre,  William  J Riverside.   Cal. 

McKeighan,  J.  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McKinley,  H.  C Gaylord.  Mich. 

McKnight,  William  F Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

McLaughlin,  I.  W Macedon,  N.  V. 

McLaughlin.  W.    L Deadwood.   S.   Dak. 

McLean.  W.   T..   M.D.,   D.D.S Cincinnati.   Ohio 

McMahon,  Charles  C Fulton,  111. 

McMahon,  J.   K Chicago,  III. 

McMahon,  Richard  Randolph, 

Harper's   Ferry,  W.   Va. 

.McMackin,  John Albany.  N.  Y. 

McMillan.  F.   H Atlanta.   Ga. 

McMorrow.  M Brazil,  Ind. 

McNair,  A.  C Brookhaven,  Miss. 

McNamara.  Tames  J Baltimore.  Md. 

McNamara,  John  W. Albany,  N.  Y. 

McNamee,  F.    R Delamar,   Nev. 

McNaughton,  D.  W Boardman,  N.  C. 

McNiel.  Dr.  W.  N Longfield,  Va. 

McPheeters,  James Benton,  Mo. 

McRae,  A.  J West  Superior,  Wis. 

McRae,  Thomas  C Prescott.  Ark. 

McMurray,  J.  L Tacoma.  Wash. 

McSherry,  James Frederick.    Md. 

McWilliams.  Howard New  York  City 

McWilliams.  J.  K Sunbury.  Pa. 

MacDougall,  R.  S Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mackenzie,  John  R..   M.D Weatherford,  Tex. 

Mackey.  C.  H Sigoumey,  Iowa 

Mackey,  Robert  K New  York  City 

MacPhail.  Donald  T.,  M.D Purdy  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

Macquarrie,  Neil  A Jackson.  Cal. 

MacKae,  Donald Wilmington,   N.   C. 

Macomber.  Charles  S Ida  Grove,  Iowa 

Madden.  Charles  J Tennille.  Ga. 

Magee.  Judge  Christopher Pittsburg.   Pa. 

Maloney.  Thomas Ogden.  Utah 
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Maxm,  Edgar  P Greenfield,  Mo. 

Mapcs,  Dorchetttr Chicago.  III. 

Markcy.   Edward  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marsh,  Craig  A Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Marsh.  £.  ) Big  Rapids.  Mich. 

Marshall.  Linus  R Springnela,  Ohio 

Martin.  I.   L uValde,  Tex. 

Martin.  John  Bwliagton CovinjKton,  Ind. 

Martin.  Lyman  W Scale.  Ala. 

Martine,  Hon.  Godfrey  R..  M.D.. Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Marvin,  Charles Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Marrin,  D.  P Woodward,  Okla. 

Marvin,  John  L..... Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mason,  F.  O Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  James  H Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  P.  G. Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Masters,  Edjcar  L Chicago,  IlL 

Mathews,  Thomas  J Merrill,  Wis. 

Matoon,  Charles  Ui,  M.D Brookville,  Pa. 

Mattes,  John.  Jr Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Matthews,  W.  B Washington,  D.  C 

Maulsby.  Israel  T Tillamook  City,  Ore. 

May.  S.  D Tazewell,  Va. 

Maybary,  Hon.  William  C Detroit,  Mich. 

Means,  George  W Brookville,  Pa. 

Mcdill,  Thomas  J Rock  Island,  IlL 

Meek,  J.  F Coshocton,  Ohio 

Mercantile  Library St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Merchant,  Edward  L Horatio,  Ark. 

Meredith,  Milo Wabash.  Ind. 

MerrilU  John  B Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Metcalf,  Arthur  A.,  M.D Dunbar,  Wis. 

Millar,  A.  C Conway,  Ark. 

Miller.  B.  S Columbus,  Ga. 

Miller.  Dewttt Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Miller,  Georsa  Knox Talladega,  Ala. 

Miller.  Jacob    F New   York  City 

.Miller.  Tamea  R Watertown,  N.  Y. 

M iller,  John  A.,  M.D San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Miller,  John  D Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Miller.  Mary  E Chicago,  111. 

Million,  E.  C Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

Mills,  W.  P Sidney.  Neb. 

Milner,  J.  Cooper Vernon,  Ala. 

Minor.  F.  D Galveston.  Tex. 

Mitchell,  Edward  P New  York  City 

Mitchell,  R.  C Duluth.  Minn. 

Momsca,  John Mt.  Vernon,  S.  Dak. 

Monahaa,  Patrick  W Red  Cliff,  Colo. 

Mooicau,  C Middletown,  Ohio 

Monnctt*,0.  E Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Monroe,  Chilton Dallas,  Tex. 

Monr«»Cy  Henry  S ..Chicago,  111. 

Monroe  Robert  W Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

Montasdon.  A.  F Boise  City,  Idaho 

Moon,  George  C New  York  City 

Mooacy,  John  H New  York  City 

Moooey,  William  Joliet,  111. 

Moore,  A.  C,  M.D North  Amherst.  Ohio 

Moore,  Felix  W Union  City,  Tenn. 

Mocre,  Frank  N Chicago.  111. 

Moore,  M.    Hemdon Columbia,    S.    C. 

Mofin,  Dr.  James New  York  City 

Moroney.  John  F Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  James  E Arthur,  111. 

Morrissey,  Andrew  M Valentine,  Neb. 

Morrow.  Thomas  R Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Morse.  S.   F.   B Houston.  Tex. 

Moss,  Nathanel  P Lafayette,  La. 

Mott,  John  Sabert,  M.D Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Monntjoy.  Wiley Twin  Bridges,  Mont. 

Moonts,  William  L Carlinville,  111. 

Mooton,  Homer Lafayette,   La. 

Moyer,  George  W Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Moir.  P.    B Louisville,   Ky. 

MuUxns,  G-  M Papillion,  Neb. 

Momford,  Beverley  B Richmond,  Va. 

Murphy.  D.    E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Murphy.  John  H Denver,  Colo, 

Murphy,  J.  M.  C Lodi,  Cal. 

Murphy,  T.  J Mayfield,  Ky. 

Merphy.  Rev.    William Seward,  Neb. 

Mmray,  Arthur Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Mnmy,  William  H Tishomingo,  I.  T. 

Napton,  Charles  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nash,  John  A Audubon,  Iowa 

Naih,  Wiley  N Starkville,  Miss. 

Neal,  E.  A Cuero,  Tex. 

Neff.  George  H Sunbury,  Pa. 

Nebna.  W.   W Georgetown,  Tex. 

Ncrille,  Richard  L New  York  Citv 

Newby,  Nathan Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Newton,  John  A Buffalo.  Tex. 

Newton,  Hon.  C Monroe,  Li. 


New  York  University  Library. 

University  Heights,  New  York  City 

Nicholas,  S.  H Coshocton,  Ohio 

Nichols,  Joseph  F Greenville,  Tex. 

Nicholson,  B.   H Attala,  Ala. 

Nilsson,  M.  T Laurens,  Iowa 

Noe,  Noah  S Kearny,  N.  J. 

Norman,  T.  Felix Thayer,  Mo. 

Norman,  Louis  W Kandiyohi,  Minn. 

Norrell,  A.  G Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Northern  State  Normal  School.... Marquette,  Mich. 

Norton,  James Garrettsville,  Ohio 

Norwood,  G.  A.,  Jr Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Nutt,  George   D.,   M.D Williamsport,   Pa. 

Nye,  Frederick  A Kearney,  Neb. 

O'Brien,  Quin Chicago,  III. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  E New  York  Citv 

O'Bryan,  William  II Altruria,  Cal. 

OXallaghan.   M.  J Philadelphia,   Pa. 

O'Conncll,  J.  B Chicago,  III. 

O'Connor,  Cornelius New    York   City 

O'Donnell,  Joseph  A Chicago.  111. 

O'Gorman,  Hon.  James  A New  York  City 

O'Hara,  R.  A Hamilton,  Mont. 

O'Keeffc,  P.  T Chicago,  III. 

O'Malley,  Jo<in,  M.D Scranton,  Pa. 

O'Sullivan,  Michael New   York   City 

O'Sullivan,  W.  J New  York  City 

Oakes.  Dr.  I.  N North  Ridgcville,  Ohio 

Oakley,  Horace  S... , Chicago,  III. 

Ockford,  George  M.,  M.D Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Spurgcon 1 Marshall,   Minn. 

Ogden,  K.  N Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

Oliver,  George  A Onawa,  Iowa 

OIney,  Peter  B New  York  City 

Oneonta  Public  Library Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Omelas,  Dr.   P San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Orr,  J.  S Steel  City,  Neb. 

Orrick,  William  P.,  D.D Reading,  Pa. 

Osborne,  H.   E Chicago,  III. 

Osborne,  John  E Rawlins,  VVyo. 

Osborne.  S.  J jguanah,  Tex. 

Osthaus,  Herman Scranton,  Pa. 

Otis.  A.  Walker New   York  City 

Otts,  J.  Cornelius Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Overmycr,  John North   Vernon,    Ind. . 

Owsley,  Alvin  C Denton,  Tex. 

Packwood,  S.   £ Magnolia,  Miss. 

Paden,   George Armona,   Cal. 

Paine,  Bayard  H Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Paine,  Karl Idaho   City,    Idaho 

Palmer,  Clarence  S Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Palmer,  Irving  H Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Panabaker,  P.   F Hartington,  Neb. 

Parker.  Silas  C Mansfield,  Ohio 

Parker,  Dr.  Thomas  J Detroit,  Mich. 

Parker,   W.  S Henderson,   N.   C. 

Parker,  W.  W Baltimore.   Md. 

Parkhurst,  Frank  IJ Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Parrish,  Robert  L.. Covington,  Va. 

Parrott,  Tames  M Kinston,  N.  C. 

Parrott,  R.   B Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Paterson,  Van  R San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Patrick,  Albert  T New  York  City 

Patrick,  John  E » Jackson,  Ky. 

Patterson,  Benjamin New  York  City 

Patterson,  Charles  B El  Paso,  Tex. 

Patterson,  R.   S SafTord,  Ariz. 

Patterson,  Thomas  M Denver,   Colo. 

Patton,  D.    H Woodward,  Okla. 

Patton,  George  S San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

Patty,  C.  N Pontiac,  111. 

Paufy,  R.  J.,  Sr St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pavne,  Gen.  Walter  S Fostoria,  Ohio 

Pearson,  L.  W.,  M.D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Peck,  John  H Troy.   N.   Y. 

Pendennis  Club Louisville,  Ky. 

Penney,  James   E New  Decatur,   Ala. 

Pcnwell,  Lewis Helena  Mont. 

Peoria  Public  Library Peoria,   111. 

Pereles,  Thomas  Jefferson Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Perkins,  Hon.  George  C Washington.   D.  C. 

Perkins,  John  C Sisseton,   S.   Dak. 

Perky,   K.  I Mountain  Home,  Idaho 

Perry,  W.  C Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Peterkin,  Dr.   Guy  S Seattle,   Wash. 

Peterkin,  W.  G Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

Pettit,  William  B Palmyra.  Va. 

Pettus  &  Lester Athens,  Ala. 

Pharr,  Olin McRae,  Ga. 

Phelps,  O.  C Warren,  Ohio 

Philips,  H.    B Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Phillips,  George  B Key  West,  Fla. 

Phipps,  J.  M Key  West,  Fla. 
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Pickens,  Samuel  O ,  .IndiiiruipoUb,  Ind. 

Pickering,  A.  O.,  M.D Chuckcy  Lily.  Tenn. 

Pickett.  N.  J.,  M.D ^Milford,  Tex. 

Pike,  Vinton ....»Sl.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Pile.  J.  M .....AVayne,  Neb. 

Pinckney.  John  M HcEdp&tffld.  Tex. 

Pinney.  William  E X^Alp^rai^o,  Ind. 

Pitt*.  John  A.... ....Nashvilli:.  Tenn. 

Pitxcr.  U.   S.   C MartiTi*burg.   W    Va. 

Plantcn.  J.  R Xc.,    York  City 

Piatt,  George  G Bnttc.  Mont. 

IMumer.  SmqucI Franklin,  Pa. 

Plummer,  Edwin  L Indianapolia.  Ind. 

Pock.  John  H Troy.  N.  Y. 

I'oindexter,  Joseph Cleburne.   Tex. 

Pool.  Lawrence  P Manchester,  Va. 

Porter,  Charles  H Baltimore,  Md. 

Porter,  Dr.  L.  L Roslyn,  Wash. 

Porter,  S.  W Sherman,  Tex. 

I»orter,  W.  F Baltimore,  Md. 

Post.  Charles  A Cleveland,  Ohio 

Post,  Duff Tampa,  Fla. 

Post,  Flovd  L Midland.  Mich. 

Poston,  K.  C Corydon,  Iowa 

Potter.  C.  C Gainesville,  Tex. 

Potter,  C.  L Gainesville,  Tex. 

Potts.  H.  Cameron.. Germantown.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Potts.  W.  S Lisbon,  Ohio 

Pound.  James  T Newton,  Iowa 

Pounders.  R.  L Mt.  Vernon,  Tex. 

Powell,  Arthur  Gray Blakely,  Ga. 

Powell,  Joseph  H Bridgeton,   N.   I. 

Power,  John Escanaba,  Mich. 

Powers,  J.  N Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I'rendergast,  Joseph,  M.D Chicago.  111. 

Prest,  John  E Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Preston,  E.  F San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Preston,  Joseph  W..  Jr Macon,  Ga. 

Price,  Daniel  T Yoakum,  Tex. 

Price,  Sim  T St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Price,  William  B Lincoln,  Neb. 

Price.  William  S Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Pritchett,  H.  C HuntsviUe,  Tex. 

Public  Library  and  Museum Davton,  Ohio 

Quackenbush,  A.  W Stanberry,  Mo. 

Quick.  W.   H ;... Rockingham,   N.  C. 

Quinn,  Frank  J Peoria.  111. 

Quinn,  Lawrence  R New  York  City 

Kader,  Perry  S Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Ragland,  H.  Clay Logan.  W.  Va, 

Ramey,  Anson Dallas,  Tex. 

Ralston,  Jackson  H H vattsville.  Md. 

Ralston,  Samuel   M Lebanon.   Ind. 

Ralston,  T.  A New   York  City 

Ralston.  Thomas  E St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ramsland,  O.  T Sacred  Heart,  Minn. 

Ranney.  Henry  C Cleveland.  Ohio 

Rathbun.  W.  A Springfield,  Mo. 

Ravenel,  Rene Monks  Comer.  S.  C. 

Ray,  Al Charleston.  111. 

Read.  Charles  A Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rector,  H.  M.,  M.D Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Redd,  Samuel  C Beaver  Dam  P.  O..  Va. 

Reid.  James  W Lewiston,   Idaho 

Reid.  Rev.  J.  L Bardstown.   Ky. 

Rcid,  Willard  P Babylon.  N.   Y. 

Reifkogel,  William Plainview.  Minn. 

Reppy.  Samuel  A De  Soto,  Mo. 

Renter.  Dominic Trenton,  N.  J. 

Reynolds,  Walter   D Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Rice.  Charles  E WilkcsBarre,  Pa. 

Rich.  Albert  R Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Richards.  F.  S Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Richardson,  Edmund  F Denver.  Colo. 

Rickards.  Hon.  J.  E Butte,  Mont. 

Ricketts.  A Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Riddle.  Ge6rge  D Pittsburg.   Pa. 

Kiley,  Harry  I Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Riordan,  T.  J : Salinas.  Cal. 

Ritchie.  Alfred  G Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Riviere,  Georges  Alphonse Mobile,  Ala. 

Roark,  Joe  Sam Valparaiso.  Ind. 

Roberts.  John  W Riverside.  Cal. 

Robertson.  Andrew  C Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Robertson,  George Mexico,   Mo. 

Robertson.  Tames.  Jr Washta.   Iowa 

Robertson.  W.   F Georgetown,  Tex. 

*^binson.  C.  W Newport  News,  Va. 

nson,  Edward  M Mobile,  Ala. 

ion.  George  L.   F Highmore.  S,   Dak. 

-m,  George  R Minneapolis,  Minn. 

n,  H.  R Minneapolis,  Minn. 

\  Joe  T Lonoke.  Ark. 

1  M.  L Columbus,  Ga. 


Rochford.  William   E Minneapolis,  Minn.' 

Rodgers.  James  M Watsonville,  Cal. 

Rogers,  J.  R Olympia.  Wash. 

Roote.  lease  B Butte,  Mont. 

RosenWald.  David  S Roswell.  N.   Mex. 

Ross,  P.  A Eustis,   Fla. 

Rubrecht,  Franklin Columbus,  Ohio 

Rush,  J.  S Des  Moines,  Iowa 

RusseL   Andrew Jacksonville,  111. 

Russell,  William  Hepburn New  York  City 

Ryan.  Joseph  T New  York  City 

Ryan.  O'Neill St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ryan,  T.  C Wausau,  Wis. 

Ryan,  William  J Menominee,  Mich. 

Rynearson,  J.  M La  Fayette.  InJ. 

Sackett,  Henry  W New  York  City 

Saffolds,  W.  S Guyton.  Ga. 

Sale,  Lee St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sample,  A Bloomington,  III. 

Sanders,  George  A Springfield,  111. 

Sankey.   R.   A Wichita.  Kan. 

Sargent,  Brad  V Salinas  City,  Cal. 

Sargent.  C.  H .Tefferson.  Ohio 

Savage.  Tohn  H McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Savage,  M  ichael Clarksville,   Tenn. 

Sawdey.  D.  A Erie,  Pa, 

Sawyer,  A.  J * Lincoln.  Neb. 

Sawyer,  A.  L Menominee,  Mich. 

Sawyer,  John  H Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.Scales,  S.  S Crawford,  Miss. 

Scarlett.  James Danville,  Pa. 

Scattergood.  Caleb Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Schaefer,  Charles Sedgwick.  Kan. 

Scharfer,  E .Toccoa,  Ga. 

Schevers.  A.  J Chicago,  111. 

Schieck,  Christian.  Jr New  York  City 

Schilling.  A.  J Urbana.  111. 

Schilling,  N Cedar  Bayou,  Tex. 

Schlegel,  Hon.  Henry Lapeer.  Mich. 

Schlichter.  G.  V Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Schnell.  L St.  Charles,  Miss. 

Schocnfeld,  Rev.  W New  York  City 

Schroeder.  James Guttenberg,   Iowa 

Schubert,  C. Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 


Schumight.  W.  T Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Schultx,  Irvine  W Phillipsburg.  N.  J. 

Scott,  A.  G Chicago,  111. 


Scott,  C.  H Elkins,  W.  Va, 

Scott,  George  W Davenport.   Iowa 

Scott,  Joseph Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Scott,  Tully Oberlin,   Kan. 

Scott,  W Qarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Scott,  Walter  E.,  M.D Adel,  Iowa 

Scott.  W.  W.,  State  Librarian Richmond,  Va. 

Seaberg,   Hugo Springer,   N.   Mex. 

Seabury,  Samuel New  York  City 

Searcy.  Jefferson  B Eminence,  Mo. 

Sebastian.  James  M Booneville,   Ky. 

Seiders.  C.  A Toledo.  Ohio 

Seiss.  Joseph  A.,  D.D.,  LL.D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Selby,  T.  J Hardin.  111. 

Scney.  Hon.  Henry  W Toledo,  Ohio 

Sennott.  John  S..  M.D Waterloo,  111. 

Sentinel  of  Liberty Chicago,   111. 

Sexton,  H.  A.  J Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Shabad.  Henrv  M Chicago,  111. 

Shacklef ord.  Thomas  M Tampa,  Fla. 

Shaffer,  C.  W Emporium,  Pa, 

Shank.  Corwin  S Seattle,  Wash. 

Shannon.  I.  M Clarion,  Pa. 

Shattuck,  F.  R Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Shaw.  James  H Bloomington.  111. 

Shaw,  O.  W Austin.  Minn. 

.Sheard,  Titu5 Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Shearman,  Thomas  G Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sheean.  David Galena,  111. 

Sheeks.  Ben Tacoma,  Wash. 

Shelton.   D.   C Tulsa,   I.   T. 

Shepherd.  W.  C Hamilton.   Ohio 

Shepherd.  William  G Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sheppard,  Howard  R Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Shick.  Robert  P Reading.  Pa. 

Shields.  Moses,  Jr Nicholson,  Pa. 

Shime.  Patrick  C Spokane.  Wash. 

Shipp.  C.  J Cordele.  Ga. 

Shirley.   D.   D Allerton,   Iowa 

.Shirley.  Robert  B Carlinville.  111. 

Short.  John  P Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 

Shortz.  Edwin. . . . .' Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

Siblev,  Hiram  S Marietta.   Ohio 

SJdebottom,  Earl  E SantP  Fr.  N.  Mex. 

Silberman,  Louis Albany,  N.   Y. 

Silha,  John  A Chicago.  111. 

Sim.  John  R New  York  City 
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Simms,  A.  H Birmiagham.  Aim. 

Simoads.  C  H Coaneatit,  Ohio 

Simontoo,  Dr.   A.   C EcMlyit,   Wash. 

SimiMoii,  WiUnm  T.,  M.D Westoq.  Mo. 

Sioux  CitT  Public  Library Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Skdton.  W.  H Alvarado,  Tex. 

Skipworth,  £.  R Eugene.  Ore. 

>lack.  Dr.  Henry  R La  Grange.  Ga. 

SUter,  W.  T Salem,  Ore. 

Slinkard,  W.  L Bloom&eld,  Ind. 

Sloan,  J.  R Stanley.  Kan. 

Slocum,  C  E.,  Ir Beatrice,  Neb. 

Slocum.  Charies  £..  M.D..  Ph.D Defiance,  Ohio 

Smith,  Be^iamin  N Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Smith,  Ephratni   P V'orkville.  Tenn. 

Smith.  Gilbert  D Middebourne.  W.  Va. 

Smith.  Harrison  B Charleston,  VV.  Va. 

Smith.  J.  Alfred I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 

Smith,}.  P Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Smith,  Oscar  B Washington,  Ga. 

Smith,  Qttincy  A Lansing.  Mich. 

Smith,  W.  Wkkham Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smyth,  Da^d Wichita,  Kan. 

Smythe,  P.  Henry Burlington,  Iowa 

Soedeker,  J.  Q Marshall.  lU. 

Snider,  Millard  F Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Soliday,  George  W Carrington,  N.  Dak. 

Solter,  George  A Baltimore,  Md. 

Somermier.  W.  H Wiafield.  Kan. 

Somers.  lamra  VV San  Diego,  Cal. 

Somerriue.  Robert Greenville.  Miss. 

SoathalU  E.  W.,  M.D Geneseo.  N.  Y. 

Spain,  John  A Sardis.  Miss. 

Spannborst,  Henry  J St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Sparr.  R.  W Lawrence.  Kan. 

Spearman,  Robert  F Greenville,  Tex. 

Spccr,  D.  R Greenville,  &  C. 

Spcer,  James  A New  York  City 

Spekkcr,  Staas Lewistoo.  Idaho 

Spell,  W.  E HiUsboro,  Tex. 

Sp<acer,  H.  N.,  M.D St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Spencer,    H.  R Duluth,  Minn. 

Spencer.  S.  S Eugene,  Ore. 

Spencer.    Thomas  H Chicago.  111. 

Spencer,  WiUiam  W Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Spooner,  Lewis  C Morris,  Minn. 

Sporer,  Thomas  D Jacksboro.  Tex. 

Spratt,  William  E St  Joseph.  Mo. 

^prifS.  Joseph Cumberland,  Md. 

Sprigga,  T.  P Wood6eld,  Ohio 

-Squire,  WiDiam  Russell New  York  City 

Suhlman,  E.  C Nashville.  Tenn. 

.^undish,  A.  B St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Mansel,  M.   L Carrollton.  Ala. 

^up}e%  John  W Harriman.  Tenn. 

Suroes,  P.  M Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Starrett,  WiUiam   R New   York  City 

Sleek,  John  M Winchester.  Va. 

Stecklcr,  Louis New  York  City 

Steele.  Robert  W Denver,  Colo. 

Steenerson.  H Crookston,   Minn. 

Stehle.  Rev.  Walter.  O.S.B Allegheny.  Pa, 

Steimnan,  E.  W BeUeville,  111. 

Stephens,  H.  A Wallace,  N.   Y. 

Mephenson,  Albert  G New  York  City 

Mephenson,  W.  H Hartington,  Neb. 

Sterrett,   David Washington,  Pa, 

Steveni,  B.  J Madison,  Wis. 

Stewart,  1.  1 Richfield,  Utah 

Mewart,  William   C Soapstone,  Ala. 

Mewart,  W.    E Clanton,    Ala. 

Mewart,  Hon.  William  M Washington,  D.  C. 

Stimpson,  H.  C  S New  York  City 

Mitcs,  O.  W Durham,  N.  C. 

Stocker.  R.    M Honesdale,   Pa. 

Stoddart,  George  B Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Stokes,  T.   William Orangeburg,   S.   C. 

Stone,  Alfred   Holt Greenville,   Miss. 

Stone.  Russell  J Attica.   N.    Y. 

Stone.  William  J St.  Louis.  Mo. 

>tonesipher,  John  R Zanesville.  Ohio 

>traka,  Louis David   City,   Neb. 

Mranahan,  N.   N Fulton,   N.   Y. 

^«rattan,  Edward  K Newcastle.  Ind. 

Mrattan.  Oliver  H Louisville,  Ky. 

Mreet  Oliver  Day Guntersville,  Ala. 

Street,  Robert  G Galveston,  Tex. 

Mrode,  Aubrey  E Amherst,  Va. 

Strong,  William  J Chicago,  111. 

Muart.  Wesley  A Sturgis,   S.    Dak. 

>aUiTan.  John  J New  York  City 

>nlrer,  Hon.  William New  York  City 

>ammeT»,  L.   P Abingdon,  Va. 

iumpier,  Orlando  H Hot  Springs.  Ark. 


Sure,  A.  T.  H Alameda,  Cal. 

Sutton,  R.  H..   M.D Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Sutton.  Robert  L :..Troy.  Mo. 

Sutton,  W.  Henry Haverford.  Pn. 

Sweet.  Silas  C Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Swigart,  Frank Logansport,  Ind. 

Sydnor.  Walker Ashland,  Va. 

Sykes,  M.   L New  York  Citv 

Sypher.  Gen.  J.  Hale Washington,  D.  C. 

Syracuse  Central  Library Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tadlock,  J.  M Phillijpsburg,  Kan. 

Tait,  A.  O Oakland,  Cal. 

Tartt,  J.   B Terrell,  Tex. 

Tatum,  I.  K Corsicana,  Tex, 

Tayloe,  S.  G Sonora,  Tex. 

Taylor.  Col.   Charles  H Boston.  Mass. 

Taylor.  C.  S.... KeeseviUe.  N.   Y. 

Taylor.  Edward  B Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Taylor,  G.  F.. Effingham,  III. 

Taylor.  John  It Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Tajlor,  John   L Boonville,  Ind. 

Taylor.  Hon.  Thiimas  P Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Taylor,  Thomiisi  T Lake  Charles,  La. 

Tea 3 1  Frank  DeVVitt Gettysburg,  S.  Dak. 

Tcmplcr^  James  N Muncie,   Ind. 

Ti:n  Broeck,  W    H Paris.  III. 

Terrt]L   T    T.   Tr  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Tcfrcll,  k.  .\ Birmingham.  Ala. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Theobald,  Thomas  D Grayson,  Ky. 

The  World New  York  City 

Thiele.  Theodore   B Evanston,   III. 

Thomas,  Alfred  Jefferson Wooster,  Ohio 

Thompson.  Cleveland  C Plattsburg.  Mo. 

Thompson.  Col.  J.  K.  P Rock  Rapids.  Iowa 

Thompson,  Oliver  Silas,  D.D Cherokee,  Iowa 

Thompson,  Sey^mour  D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  William  D Racine,  Win. 

Thompson,  W.  H Grand  Istond,  Neb. 

Thorn.  Samuel  S.,  M.D Toledo.  Ohio 

Thomburgh,  A..  M.D Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Thorp.  F.  S South  Bend,  Wash. 

Thrift.  J.  E Madison.  Va. 

Thurman.  William  T.,  M.D Lisbon.  Ark. 

Tileston,  H.  B.,  D.D.S Ixmisville,  Ky. 

Titus,  Robert  C Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Tobey.  Walter  L Hamilton,   Ohio 

Todd,  Robert  S Owensboro.  Ky. 

Toler,  Frank Carbondale,  III. 

Tongue.  Thomas  H Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Tompkins,  Prof.  Leslie  J New  York  City 

Toomer.  John  Sheldon Lake  Charles.  La. 

Towne,  Charles  A Duluth.  Minn. 

Trainor.  P.  F New  York  City 

Trammell,  John  W Oxford.  Neb. 

Travis,  John  W Traverse  City.  Mich. 

Treacy.    Daniel   F New   York  City 

Trevvett,  Herbert  E Utica,  N.  Y. 

Trewin,  James  H Lansing.  Iowa 

Trice,  H.  H Norfolk,  Va. 

Trimble,  James  M Montclair,   N.    I. 

Tritch.  Dr.  J.  C Findlay,   Ohio 

Trueworthy.  Dr.  J.   W Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Truitt.  Warren Moscow,  Idaho 

Tuchock,  I.   W Pueblo,   Colo. 

Tucker.  C.  H Lawrence,  Kan. 

Tucker,  Joseph  T Winchester.  Ky. 

Turley,  Hon    Thomas  B Memphis,  Tenn. 

Turman,  Solon  B Tampa,  Fla. 

Turner.  E.  J Washington,   D.   C. 

Turner.  I.    Frank Easton,   Md. 

Turner,  Jesse Van    Buren,    Ark. 

Turner,  J.  H Henderson,  Tex. 

Turner,  T.   A Jackson,   Tenn. 

Turney,  Thomas  E Cameron,   Mo 

Tuttle,  G.   N Painesville,  Ohio 

Tuttle,   Dr.  Jay Astoria,   Ore. 

Urlls.  P.  A .So.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Utopian   Club   Library Ballston   Spa,    N.    V. 

Van  Alstyne,  P New  York  City 

Van  Auken.  M.   W Utica,   N.  Y. 

van  Benschoten,   H.    L Iklding,   Mich. 

Van  Cott.  Ray Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Van  Deusen.  Claudius Leeds,   N.   Y. 

Van  Etten,  John  E Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Van  Loo,  C Zeeland,  Mich. 

Van  Sickle,  W.  L Columbus,  Ohio 

Van  Siclen.  J.  C New  York  Cilv 

Van  Vliet.  Purdy New  York  City 

Van  Wyck,  Stephen New  York  Citv 

Vaughan,  Horace  W Texarkana,  Tex. 

Vaughan.  W.  A.,  M.D Timbervillc,  Va. 

Veale,  John  W Amarillo,  Tex. 

Vernier,   K.   P Ansonia,   Ohio 
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1.  ABUJTISS^  Appreciate.— I  cannot 
htlp  hoping  that  every  friend  of  genius,  when 
the  other  qualities  of  the  competitor  are 
equal,  will  give  a  preference  to  superior  abili- 
ties.—To  WnuAM  Preston.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
36a   (1768.) 

a.  ABUJTIBS,  Attract.— Render  the 
ISutc]  executive  a  more  desirable  post  to 
n.rn  of  abilities  by  making  it  more  independ- 
ent of  the  legislature. — To  Archibald  Stuart. 
iii.  315.   Ford  ed.,  v,  410.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

3.  ABILITIES,  EdncatioxL  and.— It  is 
often  said  there  have  been  shining  examples 
oi  men  of  great  abilities,  in  all  businesses  of 
life,  without  any  other  science  than  what  they 
had  gathered  from  conversation  and  inter- 
course with  the  world.  But,  who  can  say 
what  these  men  would  not  have  been,  had 
they  started  in  the  science  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  of  a  Locke,  or 
Bacon,  or  a  Newton?— To   John  Brazier. 

4.  ABnJTISS,  Few  Men  of.— Men  of 
high  learning  and  abilities  are  few  in  every 
~<^nmry:  and  by  taking  in  [the  judiciary] 
tho^  who  are  not  so,  the  able  part  of  the  body 
have  their  hands  tied  by  the  unable.— To 
.AscHiBALo  Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
410.  (Pa..  1791.)  See  Aristocracy,  Talents. 

-  ABLATIVE    CASS    IN    OBEEX.— 

See  Languages. 

-ABOUnOH     OF     SLAVEBY.— See 

Suvav. 

5.  AB0EIOINE8  OF  AMEBICA,  Deri- 
vation.—Whence  came  those  aboriginals  of 
ATjerica?  Discoveries,  long  ago  made,  were 
tufBci«nt  to  show  that  the  passage  from  Europe 
to  .\merica  was  always  practrcable,  even  to  the 
tmftrfect  navigation  of  ancient  times.  In  go- 
ir.^  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland  to 
Greenland,  from  Greenland  to  Labrador,  the 
Wfi  traject  is  the  widest ;  and  this  having  been 
JTictivd  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
«!▼«  XDj  account  of  that  part  of  the  earth,  it  is 
n'  difScnlt  to  suppose  that  the  subsequent  tra- 
)M  may  have  been  sometimes  passed.  Again, 
^  late  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  coasting 
trom  Kamchatka  to  California,  have  proved  that 


if  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America  be 
separated  at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  narrow  strait. 
So  that  from  this  side  also,  inhabitants  may 
have  passed  into  America ;  and  the  resemblance 
between  the  Indiana  of  America  and  the  eastern 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  would  induce  us  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  former  are  the  descendants  of  the 
latter,  or  the  latter  of  the  former;  excepting 
indeed  the  Esquimaux,  who,  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstance of  resemblance,  and  from  identity  of 
language,  must  be  derived  from  the  Greenland- 
ers,  and  these  probably  from  some  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  old  continent. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  344.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  205.     (1782.) 

6.  ABOBIOINES  OF  AMEBICA,  Lan- 
guages.— A  knowledge  of  their  several  lan- 
guages would  be  the  most  certain  evidence  of 
their  derivation  which  could  be  produced.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  proof  of  the  affinity  of  nations 
which  ever  can  be  referred  to.  How  many  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the 
Germans,  the  Swiss,  the  Norwegians,  Danes  and 
Swedes  have  separated  from  their  common 
stock?  Yet  how  many  more  must  elapse  before 
the  proofs  of  their  common  origin,  which  exist 
in  their  several  languages  will  disappear  ?  It  is 
to  be  lamented,  then,  very  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  we  have  suffered  so  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  already  to  extinguish  without  our  having 
previously  collected  and  deposited  in  the  records 
of  literature,  the  general  rudiments  at  most  of 
the  languages  they  spoke.  Were  vocabularies 
formed  of  all  the  languages  spoken  in  North 
and  South  America,  preserving  their  appell.v 
tions  of  the  most  common  objects  in  nature,  of 
those  which  must  be  present  to  every  nation 
barbarous  or  civilized,  with  the  inflections  of 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  their  principles  of  regi- 
men and  concord,  and  these  deposited  in  all  the 
public  libraries,  it  would  furnish  opportunities 
to  those  skilled  in  the  languages  of  the  old 
world  to  compare  them  with  those,  now.  or  at 
any  future  time,  and  hence  to  construct  the  best 
evidence  of  the  derivation  of  their  part  of  the 
human  race. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  344. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  206.     (1782.) 

7. The    question    whether    the 

Indians  of  America  have  emigrated  from  an- 
other continent  is  still  undecided.  Their  vague 
and  imperfect  traditions  can  satisfy  no  mind  on 
that  subject.  I  have  long  considered  their  lan- 
guages as  the  only  remaining  monument  of 
connection  with  other  nations,  or  the  want  of  it, 
to  which  we  can  now  have  access.  They  will  like- 
wise show  their  connection  with  one  anothe* 
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Vert,  C.  J Plattsburgh.  N.  Y. 

Vickcrs,  Carl  B New  Comerstown.  Ohio 

Vincent,  James  U Stcphenville,  Tex. 

Virginia  State  Library Kichmond,  Va. 

V'olgcr,   Bernard  G Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Volger.  Theodore  G Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Volimer,  Henry Davenport,  Iowa 

Vollrath,   Edward Bucvrus,  Ohio 

von  Beust,  Bemhard,  M.D New  Albany,  Ind. 

Wakefield,  Judse  George  W Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Wakeman,  Prof.  Thadaeus  B.,  Liberal  University, 

Silverton,  Ore. 

Walker,  Frank State  Centre,  Iowa 

Walker,  F.  A.,  M.D Norfolk,  Va. 

Walker,  Tohn  F Luverne,  Ala. 

Walker,  Stuart  W Martinsburg.  W.   Va. 

Wall,  James  A Salinas,  Cal. 

Wallace.  Richard  T New  York  City 

Ward.  A.  D New  Bern.  N.  C. 

Ward,  C.  A..  Jr Douglas.  Ga. 

Ward,  Warren  P Douglas,  Ga. 

Warner,  C.  O Beloit,  Wis. 

Warner,  P.  G Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Warren,  George  M Swainsboro,  Ga. 

Wash,   Frank   H San   Antonio,   Tex. 

Wasson,  J.  E Giltedge,  Mont. 

Waters,  John  H Johnstown,  Pa. 

Watkins,  Charles  B Clinton,  Miss. 

Watkins,  O.  W Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Watkins,  R.  A Lancaster,  Wis. 

Watson.  E.   P Bentonville,  Ark. 

Watson.  John  C Nebraska  City.  Neb. 

Watterson,  Henry Louisville,  Ky. 

Watts,  Legh  R Portsmouth,  Va, 

Weadock.  Thomas  A.  E Detroit.  Mich. 

Weaver,  William   R Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Webb,  B.  W Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Webb,  Dr.  DeWitt St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Weedon,  L.  W .Tampa.  Fla. 

Wehmeyer,  Au^.  H Quincy,  111. 

Weinberg,   Benjamin   M Newark,   N.   J. 

Weinstock,  H Sacramento,  Cal. 

Weir.  A.   R Au  Sable.  Mich. 

Welborne,  R.  D Cliickasha,   I.  T. 

Welboum.  E.  L.,  M.D Union  City.  Ind. 

Welch,  Aikman St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Welch,  Judge  Stanley Corpus   Christi.  Tex. 

Wellman,  B.  T Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

Wells,  G.  Wiley Santa  Monica,   Cal. 

Wells,  R.  H Clarksville,  Te«. 

Welsh.  John New  York  City 

Westbrook,  M.  H Lyons.  Iowa 

Wester,  J.  K Jacksboro,  Tex. 

Westerfield.  William  W New  Orleans.  La. 

Weston,  Francis  H Columbia,  S.  C. 

Wetmore,  Hon.   George  Peabody.... Newport,  R.   I. 

Wetmore,  J.  Douglas Jacksonville,  FU. 

Wetmore,  J.  W Erie,  Pa. 

Weygandt.  C.  N Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NVhalcn,  Frank Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 

Whalen.  Hon.  John New  York  City 

Wheeler.  B.  A Denver,  Colo. 

Wheeler,  Charles  H Greeley,  Colo. 

Wheeler.  W.  C,  M.D Huntsville.  Ala. 

White,  E.  D Livingston,  Tenn. 

White,  Harry Indiana,   Pa. 

White.  Henry   Kirk Birmingham.   Ala. 

White,  L.  E Columbus,  Ga. 


White,  Lewis  P New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

White,  Robert  E.  L Washington,  D.  C. 

White,  Samuel Baker  City,  Ore. 

White,  W.  H Oiympia,  Wash. 

White,  Dr.   William    W Cuero,  Tex. 

Whitecraft,  John  E Macksville,  Kan. 

Whitehead,  N.  E Greenwood,  Miss. 

Whitmore,  Tohn  A Aurora,  Neb. 

Whitney,  Thomas  H Atlantic,  Iowa 

Wilcox,  E.  K Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wilcox,  H.   D....« Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Wilcox,  M.  C Oakland,  Cal. 

Wildermuth,  P.  A PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 

Williams,  James  T Greenville,  S.  C. 

Williams,  P.  B Rocky  Comfort,  Ark. 

Willis.  H.  C Norfolk,  Va. 

Willis,  W.  L Houston,  Tex. 

Willits,  J.  Quincy Lakeview,  Ore. 

Wilson,  Edwin  A Springfield,  III. 

Wilson,  N.  V.  F Bridgeport,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Stephen  Eugene Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Wilson.  Sidney Sherman,  Tex. 

Wilson,  Thomas  A Jackson,  Mich. 

Wilson,  Thomas  E Sylvan  Lake,   Fla. 

Wilson.  Thomas  F Tucson,  Ari«. 

Wilsson,  M.  T Laurens,  Io\^a 

Winborne,   R.    W Buena   Vista,    Va. 

Wing,  John  D New  York  City 

Wingo,  Col.  Charles  E Richmond.  Va. 

Winkler,  F.  C Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Winne,  Douglas  T Appleton,  Wis. 

Winship,  John  O Cleveland,   Ohia 

Winslow,  H.  M Carrollton,  Ky. 

Winter,  Phil  E Omaha,  Neb. 

Witcover,   H Marion,  S.   C. 

Withey,  Charles  A Reed  City,  Mich. 

Witmark,  Isidore New  York  City 

Witter,  William  C New  York  City 

Wolverton,  S.  P Sunbury,  Pa. 

Womack.  Thomas  B Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wood,  William  P Washington,  D.  C. 

Wood,  Will  R Lafayette,  Ind. 

Woodard,  F.  A Wilson,  N.  C. 

Woodard,  John Nashville,  Tenn. 

Woodring.  James  T So.  Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Woodward,  C.  S Ballingcr,  Tex. 

Woods,   D.  A Kokomo.   Ind. 

Woolling,  J.  H Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Worley,  Joshua,  M.D Belle  Plaine,  Iowa 

Wrcnn,  Rev.  V Amelia  C.  H..  \  a. 

Wright,  E.   B Boardm&n,  N.    C. 

Wright,  Eugene  L Chicago,    III. 

Wright,  Lucius  W Chicago.   111. 

Wright,  William  B Effingham,  III. 

Wyatt,  W.  F Galena.  Kan. 

Yancey,  John  C Batesville,   Ark. 

Yates,  Benjamin New  York  City 

Yeaman,  Caldwell Denver,  Colo. 

Yerex,  A.   E Chicago,  Hi. 

Yonge,  Henry Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Duncan  F Amite  City,  La. 

Young,  Hugh Wellsboro,   Pa. 

Young.  James  R Raleigh,  N.    C, 

Zabel,  John  O Petersburg.  Mich. 

Zallars,  Allen Fort  Wayne,    Ind. 

Zang,  William Kewanee,   III. 

Zangerle,  John  A Cleveland,    Ohio 

Zenk,  Frederick  G.,  M.D Troy,    III. 
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PLAN   OF  THE   WORK   AND   EXPLANATION 
OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Two  editions  of  Jeflferson's  Writings  have  been  utilized  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume.  One  of  them  is  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jbffbrson, 
edited  by  H.  A.  Washington  and  printed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in 
1853-54.  The  other  edition  is  Thb  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  collected 
and  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1892-99.  The  Ford  Edition  contains  a  large  number  of  valuable  letters  and 
papers  which  are  not  printed  in  the  Washington  Edition,  while  the  latter 
gives  many  letters  that  are  not  included  by  Mr.  Ford  in  his  volumes. 

The  quotations  in  The  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia  are  credited  to  both 
works  if  they  contain  them.  Quotations  with  a  single  credit  are  printed  only 
in  the  edition  indicated. 

There  are.  in  addition,  some  quotations  from  the  Domestic  Life  of  Jef- 
ferson.    These  are  marked  D.  L.  J. 

The  name  of  the  person  written  to  is  given  after  the  extract  as,  under 
Abuse,  '*To  Edward  Rutlbdge,*'  then  the  volume  and  edition  where  found 
are  given,  as  "iv,  151,"  refers  to  the  Washington  Edition,  while  *•  Ford 
kd.,  viii,  93,'*  is  self-explanatory  ;  next  the  place  and  date  are  given,  as  (M.. 
Dec.  1796)  =  Monticello,  Dec.  1796. 

The  names  of  places  from  which  Jefferson  wrote  are  abbreviated  as 
follows  : 


Albemarle,  Va..  . 

Annapolis,  .     .  . 

Baltimore,    .     .  . 
Chesterfield^  Va., 

Eppington,  Vu.,  . 

Fairfield,  Va.,  .  . 

Germantown,    .  . 

London,  .     .     .  . 

Monticello,  .     .  . 


Alb. 

A. 

B. 
.  Ches. 
.        Ep. 

F. 

G. 

L. 

M. 
New  York N.Y. 


Nice 

Nismes 

Paris, 

Philadelphia,  .  .  . 
Popular  Forest,  Va., 

Richmond 

Tuckahoe.  Va.,  .  . 
Washington,  .  .  . 
Williamsburg,  Va.,    . 


Ne. 

Ns. 

P. 

Pa. 

P.F. 

R. 

T. 

W. 

Wg. 


In  the  quotations  the  mark     ♦     ♦     •     indicates  an  omission  in  the  text. 
Words   not   in   the   text,  but   supplied  by  the    Editor  are,  in  all  cases, 
enclosed   within   brackets. 
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1.  ABILITIES,  Appreciate.— I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  every  friend  of  genius,  when 
the  other  qualities  of  the  competitor  arc 
equal,  will  give  a  preference  to  superior  abili- 
ties.—To  William  Preston.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
368.   (1768.) 

2.  ABII1ITIE8,  Attract— Render  the 
[State]  executive  a  more  desirable  post  to 
men  of  abilities  by  making  it  more  independ- 
ent of  the  legislature. — To  Archibald  Stuart. 
i»,  315.    Ford  ed.,  v,  410.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

3.  ABILITIES,  Education  and.— It  is 
often  said  there  have  been  shining  examples 
of  men  of  great  abilities,  in  all  businesses  of 
ii/e,  without  any  other  science  than  what  they 
had  gathered  from  conversation  and  inter- 
course with  the  world.  But,  who  can  say 
what  these  men  would  not  have  been,  had 
they  started  in  the  science  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  of  a  Locke,  or 
Bacon,  or  a  Newton?— To  John  Brazier. 
vii,  133.     (1819.) 

4.  ABILITIES,  Pew  Men  of.— Men  of 
high  learning  and  abilities  are  few  in  every 
country:  and  by  taking  in  [the  judiciary] 
those  who  are  not  so,  the  able  part  of  the  body 
have  their  hands  tied  by  the  unable. — ^To 
Archibald  Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
410.   (Pa.,  1791.)  See  Aristocracy,  Talents. 

->  ABLATIVE    CASE    IN    OBEEK.— 

See  Languages. 

-  ABOLITIOH     OF     SLAVEBY.— See 

Slavery. 

5.  ABOBIOIHES  OF  AMEBICA,  Deri- 

vation. — Whence  came  those  aboriginals  of 
America?  Discoveries,  long  ago  made,  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  passage  from  Europe 
to  America  was  always  practicable,  even  to  the 
imperfect  navigation  of  ancient  times.  In  go- 
'Tig  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland  to 
Greenland,  from  Greenland  to  Labrador,  the 
first  traject  is  the  widest ;  and  this  having  been 
practised  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
hi^e  any  account  of  that  part  of  the  earth,  it  is 
n'  dificalt  to  suppose  that  the  subsequent  tra- 
jctis  naay  have  been  sometimes  passed.  Again, 
the  late  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  coasting 
from  Kamchatka  to  California,  have  proved  that 


if  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America  be 
separated  at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  narrow  strait. 
So  that  from  this  side  also,  inhabitants  may 
have  passed  into  America ;  and  the  resemblance 
between  the  Indiana  of  America  and  the  eastern 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  would  induce  us  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  former  are  the  descendants  of  the 
latter,  or  the  latter  of  the  former;  excepting 
indeed  the  Esquimaux,  who,  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstance of  resemblance,  and  from  identity  of 
language,  must  be  derived  from  the  Greenland- 
ers,  and  these  probably  from  some  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  old  continent. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  344.     Ford  ed.,  iii.  205.     (1782.) 

6.  ABOBIOINES  OF  AMEBICA,  Lan- 
guage8.^A  knowledge  of  their  several  lan- 
guages would  be  the  most  certain  evidence  of 
their  derivation  which  could  be  produced.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  proof  of  the  affinity  of  nations 
which  ever  can  be  referred  to.  How  many  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the 
Germans,  the  Swiss,  the  Norwegians,  Danes  and 
Swedes  have  separated  from  their  common 
stock  ?  Yet  how  many  more  must  elapse  before 
the  proofs  of  their  common  origin,  which  exist 
in  their  several  languages  will  disappear  ?  It  is 
to  be  lamented,  then,  very  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  we  have  suffered  so  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  already  to  extinguish  without  our  having 
previously  collected  and  deposited  in  the  records 
of  literature,  the  general  rudiments  at  most  of 
the  languages  they  spoke.  Were  vocabularies 
formed  of  all  the  languages  spoken  in  North 
and  South  America,  preserving  their  appell.i- 
tions  of  the  most  common  objects  in  nature,  of 
those  which  must  be  present  to  every  nation 
barbarous  or  civilized,  with  the  inflections  of 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  their  principles  of  regi- 
men and  concord,  and  these  deposited  in  all  the 
public  libraries,  it  would  furnish  opportunities 
to  those  skilled  in  the  languages  of  the  old 
world  to  compare  them  with  those,  now,  or  at 
any  future  time,  and  hence  to  construct  the  best 
evidence  of  the  derivation  of  their  part  of  the 
human  race. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  344. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  206.     (1782.) 

7. The    question    whether    the 

Indians  of  America  have  emigrated  from  an- 
other continent  is  still  undecided.  Their  vague 
and  imperfect  traditions  can  satisfy  no  mind  on 
that  subject.  I  have  long  considered  their  lan- 
guages as  the  only  remaining  monument  of 
connection  with  other  nations,  or  the  want  of  it, 
to  which  we  can  now  have  access.  They  will  like- 
wise show  their  connection  with  one  another. 
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Very  early  in  life,  therefore,  I  formed  a  vocabu- 
lary of  such  objects  as,  being  present  every- 
where, would  probably  have  a  name  in  every 
language;  and  my  course  of  life  having  given 
me  opportunities  of  obtaining  vocabularies  of 
man^  Indian  tribes,  I  have  done  so  on  my 
original  plan,  which,  though  far  from  being 
perfect,  has  the  valuable  advantage  of  identity, 
of  thus  bringing  the  languages  to  the .  same 
points  of  comparison.  *  *  *  The  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  o£  the  Ar- 
kansas, present  a  much  longer  list  of  tribes  than 
,  I  had  expected ;  and  the  relations  in  which  you 
stand  with  them  *  *  *  induce  me  to  hope 
you  will  avail  us  of  ^our  means  of  collecting 
their  languages  for  this  purpose. — To  Dr.  Sib- 
ley,   iv,  580.     (W.,  1805.) 

8. I   suppose  the   settlement   of 

our  continent  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  similitude  between  its  inhabitants  and 
those  of  eastern  parts  of  Asia  renders  it  prob- 
able that  ours  are  descended  from  them,  or  they 
from  ours.  The  latter  is  my  opinion,  founded 
on  this  single  fact :  Among  the  red  inhabitants 
of  Asia,  there  are  but  a  few  languages  radically 
different,  but  among  our  Indians,  the  number  of 
languages  is  infinite,  and  they  are  so  radically 
different  as  to  exhibit  at  present  no  appearance 
of  their  having  been  derived  from  a  common 
source.  The  time  necessary  for  the  generation 
of  so  many  languages  must  be  immense. — ^To 
Ezra  Stiles.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  298.  (P.,  1786.) 
See  Indians. 

—  ABSENCE  7B0M  THE  CAPITAX.— 

See  Vacation.  * 

—  ABSTIN'EN'CE.— See  Intemperance. 

9.  ABUSE,  Newspaper. — It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  caution  you  to  let  nothing  of 
mine  get  before  the  public :  a  single  sentence 
got  hold  of  by  the  "  Porcupines,"  *  will  suffice 
to  abuse  and  persecute  me  in  their  papers 
for  months. — To  John  Taylor,  iv,  248. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  266.  (Pa.,  1798)  See  Libels, 
Ministers,   Newspapers  and  Slander. 

10.  ABXJSE,  Pereonal.— You  have  seen 
my  name  lately  tacked  to  so  much  of 
eulogy  and  of  abuse  that  I  dare  say  you  hardly 
thought  that  it  meant  your  old  acquaintance 
of  '76.  In  truth,  I  did  not  know  myself  under 
the  pens  either  of  my  friends  or  foes.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  our  peace  that  unmerited 
abuse  wounds,  while  unmerited  praise  has 
not  the  power  to  heal.  These  are  hard  wages 
for  the  services  of  all  the  active  and  healthy 
years  of  one's  life.— To  Edward  Rutledge. 
iv,  151.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  93.  (M.,  Dec.  1796.) 
See  Calumny,  Libels,  Ministers,  News- 
papers and  Slander. 

11. If    you    had    lent    to    your 

country  the  excellent  talents  you  possess,  on 
you  would  have  fallen  those  torrents  of  abuse 
which  have  lately  been  poured  forth  on 
me.  So  far  I  praise  the  wisdom  which  has 
descried  and  steered  clear  of  a  waterspout 
ahead. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  152. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  94.     (M.,  1796) 

—  ABUSE  OP  POWEB.— See  Power. 

—  ABUSE  OP  THE  PBESS.— See  Cal- 
umny, Libels,  Newspapers,  and  Slander. 

•"  Peter  Porcupine  "  was  the  pen-name  of  William 
Cobbett.— Editor. 


12.  ABUSES,  Arraignment  of.— The  ar- 
raignment of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason,  1  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  princi- 
ples of  our  government  and  consequently, 
[one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra- 
tion. First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.    (1801.) 

13.  ABUSES,  Barriers  against.— We  are 
to  guard  against  ourselves;  not  against  our- 
selves as  we  arc,  but  as  we  may  be ;  for  who 
can  now  imagine  what  we  may  become  under 
circumstances  not  now  imaginable  ? — To  Jede- 
diah  Morse,  vii,  236.  Ford  ed.,  x,  206. 
(M.,  1822.) 

14.  ABUSES,  The  Conetitution  and.— 

In  questions  of  power  ♦  ♦  ♦  let  no  more 
be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution. — Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix, 
471.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  305.  (1798.)  Sec  Con- 
fidence. 

15. Aware  of  the   tendency  of 

power  to  degenerate  into  abuse,  the  worthies 
of  our  own  country  have  secured  its  in- 
dependence by  the  establishment  of  a  Consti- 
tution and  form  of  government  for  our  na- 
tion, calculated  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  cor- 
rect abuse.— R.  to  A  Washington  Tammany 
Society,    viii,  156.  (1809.) 

16.  ABUSES,  Correction  of.— My  confi- 
dence is  that  there  will  for  a  long  time  be 
virtue  and  good  sense  enough  in  our  country- 
men to  correct  abuses. — To  E.  Rutledge.  ii, 
435.    Ford  ed.,  v,  42.     (P.,  1788.) 

17.  ABUSES,  Economy  and. — The   new 

government  has  now,  for  some  time,  been 
under  way.  Abuses  under  the  old  forms  have 
led  us  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  new  in  a  rigor- 
ous economy  of  the  public  contributions. — 
To  M.  DE  Pinto,    iii,  174.     (N.  Y.,  1790.) 

18.  ABUSES,  Education  and. — Educa- 
tion is  the  true  corrective  of  abuses  of  consti- 
tutional power. — To  William  C.  Jarvis.  vii, 
179.    Ford  ed.,  x,  161.    (M.,  1820.) 

19.  ABUSES,  Elections  and. — A  jealous 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people, — 
a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are 
lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided,  I  deem 
[one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment and,  consequently,  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  4. 
(1801.) 

20.  ABUSES,  LiabiUty  to.— What  insti- 
tution is  insusceptible  of  abuse  in  wiclced 
hands?— To  L.  ij.  Girardin.  vi,  440.  Kord 
ed.,  ii,  151.     (M.,  1815.) 

21.  ABUSES,  Monarchical.— Nor  should 
we  wonder  at  the  pressure  [for  a  fixed  Con- 
stitution in  France  in  1788-9],  when  we  con- 
sider the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which  this  people  were  ground  to  powder, 
when  we  pass  in  review  the  weight  of  tVieir 
taxes,  and  inequality  of  their  distribution: 
the  oppressions  of  the  tithes,  of  the  taill^^^ 
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Aondemy 


the  corv^,  the  gabelles,  the  farms  and  bar- 
riers: the  shackles  on  commerce  by  monop- 
olies :  on  industry  by  guilds  and  corporations : 
on  the  freedom  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and 
of  speech:  on  the  press  by  the  Censors  and 
of  person  by  lettres  de  cachet;  the  cruelty  of 
the  criminal  code  generally,  the  atrocities  of 
the  Rack,  the  venality  of  judges,  and  their 
partialities  to  the  rich ;  the  monopoly  of  mili- 
tary honors  by  the  noblesse;  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  Queen,  the  princes  and  the 
court;  the  prodigalities  of  pensions:  and  the 
riches,  luxury,  indolence,  and  immorality  of 
the  clergy.  Surely  under  such  a  mass  of  mis- 
rule and  oppression,  a  people  might  justly 
press  for  a  thorough  reformation,  and  might 
even  dismount  their  rough-shod  riders,  and 
leave  them  to  walk  on  their  own  leKs.^Auxo- 
BiOGSAPHy.    i,  86.    Ford  ed.,  i,  iiS.     C1821.) 

22.  ABTJBBBf  Patrimonies  in. — ^Happ^ 
for  us  that  abuses  have  not  yet  become  patri- 
monies, and  that  every  description  of  interest 
is  in  favor  of  rational  and  moderate  govern- 
ment.—To  Ralph  Izard,    ii,  429.  (P.,  1788.) 

—  ABTJ8E8  OF  POWEB.— See  Power. 

88.  ABUBBSy  BevolntioxL  and. — When  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  begun  at 
a  distinguished  feriod  and  *  pursuing  invaria- 
bly the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  gov- 
ernment and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
future  security. — Declaration  op  Independ- 
•    iHCE  AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

24.  ABTTSESy  Temptations  to. — Nor 
should  our  Assembly  be  deluded  by  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  own  purposes,  and  conclude 
that  these  unlimited  powers  will  never  be 
abused,  because  themselves  are  not  dispose^ 
to  abuse  them.  They  should  look  forward  to 
a  time,  and  that  not  a  distant  one,  when 
corruption  in  this  as  in  the  country  from 
which  we  derive  our  origin,  will  have  seized 
the  heads  of  government,  and  be  spread  by 
them  through  the  body  of  the  people;  when 
they  will  purchase  the  voices  of  the  people 
and  make  them  pay  the  price.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  will  be  alike  influenced  by  the 
same  causes.  The  time  to  guard  against  cor- 
ruption and  tjrranny  is  before  they  shall  have 
gotten  hold  of  us.  It  is  better  keep  the  wolf 
out  of  the  fold,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  his 
teeth  and  talons  after  he  shall  have  entered. 
—Notes  ow  Virginia,  viii,  362.  Ford  ed., 
111,224.    {1782-) 

29.  ABUSES,  Tendency  to.— Mankind 
•^on  learns  to  make  interested  uses  of  every 
rght  and  power  which  they  possess,  or  may 
assume  The  public  money  and  public  liberty 
*  *  ♦  will  .soon  be  discovered  to  be  sources 
^i  wealth  and  dominion  to  those  who  hold 
thctn:  distinguished,  too,  by  this  tempting 
QTcanntance.   that  they  are  the  instrument, 

j  is  well  as  the  object  of  acquisition.  With 
niooey  we  will  get  men,  said  Caesar,  and  with 

I         *  CoTnnM    itmck   out   the    words   in  iulics.— 


men  we  will  get  mone^. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  362.    Ford  ed.^  iii,  224.     (1782.) 

26.  ACADEHT  (The  JCUitaxy),  Begin- 

ninjg.— It  was  proposed  [at  a  meeting  of  the 
cabinet]  to  recommend  [in  the  President's 
soeech  to  Congress]  the  establishment  of  a 
Military  Academy.  I  objected  that  none  of 
the  specified  powers  given  by  the  Constitution 
to  Congress  would  authorize  this.  *  ♦  * 
The  President  [said],  though  it  would  be  a 
good  tbin^,  be  did  not  wish  to  bring  on  any- 
thing which  might  generate  heat  and  ill 
humor.  It  was,  therefore,  referred  for  fur- 
ther consideration  and  inquiry.  [At  the  next 
meeting]  I  opposed  it  as  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution.  Hamilton  and  Knox  approved 
it  without  discussion.  Edmund  Randolph 
was  for  it,  saying  that  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution authorizing  Congress  to  lay  taxes 
&c.,  for  the  common  defence,  might  compre- 
hend it.  The  President  said  he  would  not 
choose  to  recommend  an3rthing  against  the 
Constitution;  but  if  it  was  doubtful,  he  was 
so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  this  meas- 
ure, that  he  would  refer  it  to  Congress,  and 
let  them  decide  for  themselves  whether  the 
Constitution  authorized  it  or  not. — Anas. 
ix,  182.    Ford  bd.,  i,  270.     (Nov.  1793.) 

27.  ACADEMY  (The  MiUtary),  En- 
largement.— The  scale  on  which  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  was  originally  estab- 
lished, is  become  too  limited  to  furnish  the 
number  of  well-instructed  subjects  in  the 
different  branches  of  artillery  and  engineering 
which  the  public  service  calls  for.  The  want 
of  such  characters  is  already  sensibly  felt, 
and  will  be  increased  with  the  enlargement 
of  our  plans  of  military  preparation.  The 
chief  engineer  having  been  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  to  propose  an  augmen- 
tation which  might  render  the  establishment 
commensurate  with  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  country,  has  made  the  report  I  now 
transmit  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. — 
Special  Message,    viii,  loi.     (March  1808.) 

28.  ACADEHT  (The  MiUtary),  Impor- 
tance of. — I  have  ever  considered  that  estab- 
lishment as  of  major  importance  to  our 
country,  and  in  whatever  1  could  do  for  it, 
I  viewed  myself  as  performing  a  duty  only. 
*  *  *  The  real  debt  of  the  institution  is 
to  its  able  and  zealous  professors. — To  Jareo 
Mansfield,    vii,  203.     (M.,  1821.) 

20.  ACADEMY     (The    Military),    Be- 

moval. — The  idea  suggested  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  removing  the  institution  to  this 
place  [Washington],  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Beside  the  advantage  of  placing  it  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  Government,  it 
may  render  its  benefits  common  to  the  naval 
department,  and  will  furnish  opportunities  of 
selecting  on  better  information,  the  characters 
most  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  the 
public  service  may  call  for. — Special  Mes- 
sage,   viii,  loi.     (March  1808.) 

SO.  ACADEMY,  A  National.— I  have 
often  wished  we  could  have  a  Philosophical 
Society,  or  Academy,  so  organized  as  that 
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while  the  central  academy  should  be  at  the 
seat  of  government,  its  members  dispersed 
over  the  States,  should  constitute  ^iated 
academies  in  each  State,  publish  their  com- 
munications, from  which  the  Central  Acad- 
emy should  select  unpublished  what  should 
be  most  choice.  In  this  way  all  the  members, 
wheresoever  dispersed,  might  be  brought  into 
action,  and  an  useful  emulation  might  arise 
between  the  filiated  societies.  Perhaps  the 
great  societies,  now  existing,  might  incorpo- 
rate themselves  in  this  way  with  the  National 
one.  To  Joel  Barlow.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  424. 
(Feb.  1806.) 

31.  ACADEMY,  Need  of  a  Haval.— I 
think  ♦  *  *  that  there  should  be  a  school 
of  instruction  for  our  Navy  as  well  as  artil- 
lery ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  establish- 
ment might  not  suffice  for  both.  Both  re- 
quire the  same  basis  of  general  mathematics, 
adding  projectiles  and  rortifications  for  the 
artillery  exclusively,  and  astronomy  and  the- 
ory of  navigation  exclusively  for  the  naval 
students.  Berout  conducted  both  schools 
in  France,  and  has  left  us  the  best  book  ex- 
tant for  their  joint  and  separate  instruction. 
It  ought  not  to  require  a  separate  professor* 
—To  John  Adams,  vii,  218.    (M.,  1821.) 

82.  ACADEMY,  Transfer  of  Oeneva. — 
I  *  •  ♦  enclose  for  your  perusal  and  con- 
sideration ♦  ♦  *  the  proposition  of  M.  D'lver- 
nois,  a  Genevan  of  considerable  distinction, 
to  translate  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in  a  body 
to  this  country.  You  know  well  that  the  col- 
leges of  Edinburgh  and  Geneva  as  seminaries 
of  science,  arc  considered  as  the  two  eyes  of 
Europe.  While  Great  Britain  and  America  give 
the  preference  to  the  former,  all  other  coun- 
tries give  it  to  the  latter.  I  am  fully  sensible 
that  two  powerful  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of 
this  proposition.  First,  the  expense;  secondly, 
the  communication  of  science  in   foreign  lan- 

guages;  that  is  to  say,  in  French  and  Latin; 
ut  I  have  been  so  long  absent  from  my  own 
country  as  to  be  an  incompetent  judge  either  of 
the  force  of  the  objections,  or  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  who  arc  to  decide  on  them.  *  * 
What  I  have  to  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will 
♦  *  *  consider  his  proposition,  consult  on 
its  expediency  and  practicability  with  such  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Assembly  [of  Virginia],  as  you 
think  best,  and  take  such  other  measures  as  you 
shall  think  best  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
sense  of  that  body,  were  the  proposition  to  be 
hazarded  to  them.  If  yourself  and  friends  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  there  is  hope  that  the  Assembly 
will  do  so,  your  zeal  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try in  general,  and  the  promotion  of  science,  as 
an  instrument  towards  that,  will,  of  course,  in- 
duce you  and  them  to  bring  it  forward  in  such  .n 
way  as  you  shall  judge  best.  If.  on  the  con- 
trary, you  disapprove  of  it  yourselves,  or  think 
it  would  be  desperate  with  the  Assembly,  be  so 
good  as  to  return  it  to  me  with  such  information 
as  I  may  hand  forward  to  M.  D'lvernois,  to 
put  him  out  of  suspense.  Keep  the  matter  by 
all  means  out  of  the  public  papers,  and  particu- 
larly, *  *  ♦  do  not  couple  my  name  with 
the  proposition  if  brought  forward,  because  it 
is  much  my  wish  to  be  in  nowise  implicated  in 
public  affairs. — To  Wilson  Nicholas,  iv,  109. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  513.     (M.,  Nov.  i794-) 

*  The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  opened  In 
1845,  The  credit  of  its  foundation  is  due  to  George 
Bancroft,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.— 
Editor. 


88. I  have  returned,  with  infinite 

appetite,  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  farm,  my  fam- 
ily and  my  books,  and  had  determined  to  med- 
dle in  nothing  beyond  their  limits.  Your  propo- 
sition, however,  for  transplanting  the  college  ot 
Geneva  to  my  own  country,  was  too  analogous 
to  all  my  attachments  to  science,  and  freedom, 
the  first-born  daughter  of  science,  not  to  excite  a 
lively  interest  in  my  mind,  and  the  essays  which 
were  necessary  to  try  its  practicability.  Thi* 
depended  altogether  on  the  opinions  and  dis- 
positions of  our  State  Le^slature,  which  was 
then  in  session.  I  immediately  communicated 
your  papers  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
whose  abilities  and  zeal  pointed  him  out  as 
proper  for  it,  urging  him  to  sound  as  many  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Legislature  as  be 
could,  and  if  he  found  their  opinions  favorable, 
to  bring  forward  the  proposition;  but  if  he 
should  nnd  it  desperate,  not  to  hazard  it;  be- 
cause I  thought  it  best  not  to  commit  the  honor 
either  of  our  State  or  of  your  college,  by  an 
useless  act  of  eclat.  •  *  ♦  The  members 
were  generally  well-disposed  to  the  proposition, 
and  some  of  them  warmly ;  however,  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  conclusion,  that  it  could  not 
be  effected.  The  reasons  which  the^  thought 
would  with  certainty  prevail  against  it,  were  i, 
that  our  youth,  not  familiarized  but  with  their 
mother  tongue,  were  not  prepared  to  receive  in- 
structions in  any  other;  2,  that  the  expense  of 
the  institution  would  excite  uneasiness  in  their 
constituents,  and  endanger  its  permanence ;  and 
3,  that  its  extent  was  disproportioned  to  the 
narrow  state  of  the  population  with  us.  What- 
ever might  be  urged  on  these  several  subject^, 
yet  as  the  decision  rests  with  others,  there  re- 
mained to  us  only  to  regret  that  circumstances 
were  such,  or  were  thought  to  be  such,  as  to 
disappoint  your  and  our  wishes. — To  M. 
D'lvERifois.  iv,  113.  Ford  eo.,  vii,  2.  (M., 
Feb.  I79S-) 

34.  ACADEMY,  Wish  for  Oeiieva.^1 
should  have  seen  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the 
establishment  of  such  a  mass  of  science  in  my 
country,  and  should  probably  have  been  tempted 
to  approach  myself  to  it,  by  procuring  a  resi- 
dence in  its  neighborhood,  at  those  seasons  of 
the  year  at  least  when  the  operations  of  agrricul- 
ture  are  less  active  and  interesting. — To  J»L 
D'lvERNois.  iv,  114.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  4.  (M., 
Feb.  1795) 

85.  ACADEMIES,  Architectural  Be- 
form. — I  consider  the  common  plan  followed 
in  this  country,  but  not  in  others,  of  making  one 
large  and  expensive  building,  as  unfortunately 
erroneous.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  erect  a 
small  and  separate  lodge  for  each  separate  pro- 
fessorship, with  only  a  hall  below  for  his  class, 
and  two  chambers  above  for  himself;  joinini^ 
these  lodges  by  barracks  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  students,  opening  into  a  covered  way  to 
give  a  dry  communication  between  all  the 
schools.  The  whole  of  these  arranged  around 
an  open  square  of  grass  and  trees,  would  make 
it.  what  it  should  be  in  fact,  an  academical  vil- 
lage, instead  of  a  large  and  common  den  of 
noise,  of  filth  and  of  fetid  air.  It  would  afford 
that  quiet  retirement  so  friendly  to  study,  and 
lessen  the  dangers  of  fire,  infection  and  tumult. 
Every  professor  would  be  the  police  officer  of 
the  students  adjacent  to  his  own  lodge,  which 
should  include  those  of  his  own  class  of 
preference,  and  might  be  at  the  head  of  their 
table,  if,  as  I  suppose,  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  necessary  economy  to  dine  them  in  smaller 
and  separate  parties,  rather  than  in  a  large  and 
common  mess.  These  separate  buildings.  t*>o. 
might  be  erected  successively  and  occasionally. 
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as  the  number  of  professors  and  students  should 
be  increased,  as  the  funds  become  competent — 
To  Hugh  L.  White,    v,  521.     (M.,  1810.) 

_  ACOENT,  The  Greek.— See  Lan- 
guages. 

36.  ACCOUNTS,  Complicated.— Alexan- 
der Hamilton  ♦  *  *  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  entire  government  of  his 
[Treasury]  machine,  determined  so  to  com- 
plicate it  as  that  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  should  be  able  to  understand  it,  or 
to  control  him.  He  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
not  only  beyond  their  reach,  but  so  that  he  at 
length  could  not  unravel  it  himself.  He 
gave  to  the  debt,  in  the  first  instance,  in  fund- 
ing it,  the  most  artificial  and  mysterious  form 
he  could  devise.  He  then  moulded  up 
his  appropriations  of  a  number  of  scraps 
and  remnants,  many  of  which  were  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  applied  them  to  differ- 
ent objects  in  reversion  and  remainder, 
until  the  whole  system  was  involved  in  im- 
penetrable fog ;  and  while  he  was  giving  him- 
self the  airs  of  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt,  he  left  himself  free  to  add  to  it  con- 
tinually, as  he  did  in  fact,  instead  of  paying 
it- — ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  428.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  140.     (W.,  1801.) 

87.  ACCOUKTS,  Keeping.— All  these 
articles  are  very  foreign  to  my  talents,  and 
foreign  also,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  nature  of 
my  duties.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  suppose  it  practicable 
for  your  board  to  direct  the  administration  of 
your  moneys  here  [Paris]  in  every  circum- 
stance.— To  Samuel  Osgood,  i,  451.  (P., 
1785.) 

38.  ACCOUim,  Neglected. — It  is  a  fact. 
which  we  [Virginia]  are  to  lament,  that,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  our  struggles,  we  were  so  wholly 
occupied  by  the  great  object  of  establishing  otir 
rights,  that  we  attended  not  at  all  to  those  little 
circumstances  of  taking  receipts  and  vouchers, 
keeping  regular  accounts,  and  preparing  su)>- 
jects  for  future  disputes  with  our  friends.  If 
we  could  have  supported  the  whole  Continent, 
I  believe  we  should  have  done  it,  and  never 
dishonored  our  nation  by  producing  accounts; 
sincerely  assured  that,  in  no  circumstances  of 
future  necessity  or  distress,  a  like  free  applica- 
tion of  anything  therein  would  have  been 
thought  hardly  of,  or  would  have  rendered  nec- 
essary an  appeal  to  accounts.  Hence,  it  has 
happened  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  collec- 
tion of  vouchers  of  the  arms  furnished  by  this 
State  has  become  tedious  and  difficult. — ^To  the 

PkESIDENT      OF     CoNGRESS.      FoRD    tD.,    ii,      383, 

(W..  1779.) 

39.  ACCOUNTS,  Simple.-~The  accounts 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  and  may  be 
made,  as  simple  as  those  of  a  common 
farmer,  and  capable  of  being  understood  by 
common  farmers. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
131.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  6i.    (M.,  i7o6.) 

40. .  If    *    *    ♦    [there]  can  be 

added  a  simplification  of  the  form  of  accounts 
in  the  Treasury  department,  and  in  the  or- 
ganization of  its  officers,  so  as  to  bring  every- 
thing to  a  single  centre,  we  might  hope  to 
see  the  finances  of  the  Union  as  clear  and 
intelligible  as  a  merchant's  books,   so  that 


every  member  of  Congress,  and  every  man 
of  any  mind  in  the  Union,  should  be  able  to 
comprehend  them,  to  investigate  abuses,  and 
consequently  to  control  them.  Our  pre- 
decessors have  endeavored  by  intrica- 
cies of  system,  and  shuffling  the  investi- 
gation over  from  one  officer  to  another,  to 
cover  everything  from  detection.  I  hope  we 
shall  go  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  that, 
by  our  honest  and  judicious  reformations,  we 
may  be  able  in  the  limits  of  our  time,  to  bring 
things  back  to  that  simple  and  intelligible 
system,  on  which  they  should  have  been  or- 
ganized at  first.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
429.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  141.    (W.,  1802.) 

—  ACQUISITION  OF  TEBBITOBY.— 

See  Territory. 

41.  ACTIONS,  Approved.— The  very  ac- 
tions [on]  which  Mr.  Pickering  arraigns 
[mej  have  been  such  as  the  great  majority 
of  my  fellow  citizens  have  approved.  The 
approbation  of  Mr.  Pickering,  and  of  those 
who  thought  with  him  [the  Federalists],  I 
had  no  right  to  expect. — To  Martin  Van- 
BuREN.  vii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  x,  306.  (M., 
1824.) 

42.  ACTIONS,  Dlsintereeted.— I  am  con- 
scious of  having  always  intended  to  do  what 
was  best  for  my  fellow  citizens;  and  never, 
for  a  single  moment,  to  have  listened  to  any 
personal  interest  of  my  own. — To  Richard 
M.  Johnston,  v,  256.    (W.,  1808.) 

43. My  public  proceedings  were 

always  directed  by  a  single  view  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.— To  Dr.  E.  Griff- 
ith. V,  450.    (M.,  1809.) 

44. In    the    transaction    of   the 

[nublic]    affairs  I  never  felt  one   interested 

motive.— To  W.  Lambert,  v,  450.  (M.,  May 
1809.) 

45.  ACTIONS,    Oovemment    and.— The 

legislative  powers  of  government  reach 
actions  only  and  not  opinions. — R.  to  A. 
Danbury  Baptist  Address,  viii,  113.  (1802.) 

46.  ACTIONS,  Honest  Frinciplee  and.— 

Every  honest  man  will  suppose  honest  acts 
to  flow  from  honest  principles,  and  the  rogues 
may  rail  without  intermission. — To  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  iv,  426.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  128. 
(VV.,  1801.) 

47.  ACTIONS,  Indulgent  to.— I  owe  in- 
finite acknowledgments  to  the  republican 
portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  for  the  indul- 
gence with  which  they  have  viewed  my  pro- 
ceedings generally. — To  W.  Lambert,  v,  450. 
(M..  May  1809.)    See  Disinterestedness. 

48.  ACTIONS,  Judgment  and.— Up- 
wards of  thirty  years  passed  on  the  stage  of 
public  life  and  under  the  public  eye.  may 
surely  enable  them  to  judge  whether  my 
future  course  is  likely  to  be  marked  with 
those  departures  from  reason  and  moderation, 
which  the  passions  of  men  have  been  willing 
to  foresee. — To  William  Jackson,  iv,  358. 
(M.,  1801.) 


Aotlons 
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49.  ACTION'S,  Lawful.~Every  man 
should  be  protected  in  his  lawful  acts. — To 
Isaac  McPherson.  vi,  175.    (M.,  1813.) 

60.  ACTIONS,  Present  and  future. — 
Our  duty  is  to  act  upon  things  as  they  are, 
and  to  make  a  reasonable  provision  for  what- 
ever they  may  be. — Sixth  Annual  Message. 
viii,  69.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  405.    (Dec.  1806.) 

51.  ACTIONS,  PubUdty  and.— I  fear  no 
injury  which  any  man  can  do  me.  I  have 
never  done  a  single  act,  or  been  concerned  in 
any  transaction,  which  I  fear  to  have  fully 
laid  open,  or  which  could  do  me  any  hurt  if 
truly  stated.  I  have  never  done  a  single 
thing  with  a  view  to  my  personal  interest,  or 
that  of  any  friend,  or  with  any  other  view 
than  that  of  the  greatest  public  good;  there- 
fore, no  threat  or  fear  on  that  head  will  ever 
be  a  motive  of  action  with  me.  * — Anas,  ix, 
209.   Ford  ed.,  i,  312.    (1806.) 

62.  ACTIONS,  Purity  of.— I  can  con- 
scientiously declare  that  as  to  myself,  I  wish 
that  not  only  no  act  but  no  thought  of  mine 
should  be  unknown. — To  James  Main,  v, 
373.    (W.,  1808.) 

63.  ACTIONS,  Right.— The  precept  of 
Providence  is.  to  do  always  what  is  riarht,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  Him.— -To  Mrs.  Cosway. 
ii,  41.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  320.    (P..  1786.) 

64.  ACTIONS,  Rule  for.— Whenever  3rou 
are  to  do  a  thing,  though  it  can  never  be 
known  but  to  yourself,  ask  yourself  how  you 
would  act  were  all  the  world  looking  at  you, 
and  act  accordingly. t— To  Peter  Carr.  i,  396. 
(Ps.,  1785.) 

55. When  tempted  to  do  any- 
thing in  secret,  ask  yourself  if  you  would 
do  it  in  public;  if  you  would  not,  be  sure  it 
is  wrongt— To  Francis  Eppes.   D.  L.  J.  365. 

66.  ACTIONS,  Virtuous.- If  no  action  is 
to  be  deemed  virtuous  for  which  malice  can 
imagine  a  sinister  motive,  then  there  never 
was  a  virtuous  action;  no,  not  even  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour  Himself.  But  He  has 
taught  us  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  and 
to  leave  motives  to  Him  who  can  alone  see 
into  them.— To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii,  363. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  307  (M.,  1824.) 

—  ADAIB  (James), Views  on  Indians.- 
See  Indians. 

57.  ADAMS  (John),  Administration  of. 
—If  the  understanding  of  the  people  could  be 
rallied  to  the  truth  on  the  subject  [of  the 
French  negotiations  and  the  X.  Y.  Z.  plot,]  =9 
by  exposing  the  deception  practiced  on  them, 
there  are  so  many  other  things  about  to  bear 
on  them  favorably  for  the  resurrection  of 
their  republican  spirit,  that  a  reduction  of  the 
administration  to  constitutional  principles 
cannot  fail  to  be  the  effect.    There  are  the 

•  Aaron  Burr,  in  asking  Jefferson  for  office,  inti- 
mated that  he  could  do  Jefferson  "much  harm." 
This  was  Jefferson's  defiance.— Editor. 

i  Peter  Carr  was  the  young  nephew  of  Jefferson — 
Editor.  ,  ^    , 

$  Francis  Bppes  was  a  grandson,  then  at  school.— 
Editor.  _ 

I  See  X.  Y.  Z.  plot  ^j/.— Editor. 


Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  the  vexations  of  the 
stamp  act,  the  disgusting  particularities  of  the 
direct  tax,  the  additional  army  without  an 
enemy,  and  recruiting  officers  lounging  at 
every  court  house,  a  navy  of  fifty  ships,  five 
millions  to  be  raised  to  build  it,  on  the 
ruinous  interest  of  eight  per  cent.,  the  perse- 
verance in  war  on  our  part,  when  the  French 
government  shows  such  an  anxious  desire  to 
keep  at  peace  with  us,  taxes  of  ten  millions 
now  paid  by  four  millions  of  people,  and  yet 
a  necessity,  in  a  year  or  two,  of  raising  five 
millions  more  for  annual  expenses.  Those 
things  will  immediately  be  bearing  on  the 
public  mind,  and  if  it  remain  not  still  blinded 
by  a  supposed  necessity,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  our  independence  and  defending 
our  country,  they  will  set  things  to  rights.  I 
hope  you  will  undertake  this  statement. — To 
Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  275.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
337'     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799.)    See  1056. 

58. We  were  far  from  consider- 
ing you  as  the  author  of  all  the  measures  we 
blamed.  They  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  name,  but  we  were  satisfied 
they  wanted  much  of  your  approbation.  We 
ascribed  them  to  their  real  authors,  the  Pick- 
erings, Wolcotts,  the  Tracys,  the  Sedgwicks. 
ct  id  genus  omne,  with  whom  we  supposed  yon 
in  a  state  of  duresse.  I  well  remember  a 
conversation  with  you  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  you  nominated  to  the  Senate 
a  substitute  for  Pickering,  in  which  you  ex- 
pressed a  just  impatience  under  "the  legacy 
of  secretaries  which  General  Washington  had 
left  you,"  and  whom  you  seemed,  therefore, 
to  consider  as  under  public  protection. 
Many  other  incidents  showed  how  differently 
you  would  have  acted  with  less  impassioned 
advisers ;  and  subsequent  events  have  proved 
that  your  minds  were  not  together.  You 
would  do  me  great  injustice,  therefore,  by 
taking  to  yourself  what  was  intended  for  men 
who  were  then  your  secret,  as  they  are  now 
your  open  enemies. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
126.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  387.    (M.,  June  1813.) 

—  ADAUS    (John),    Aiistocracy    and. 
— See  Aristocracy. 
59.  ADAMS    (John),  Attacks  on.— -With 

respect  to  the  calumnies  and  falsehood-- 
which  writers  and  printers  at  large  published 
against  Mr.  Adams,  I  was  as  far  from 
stooping  to  any  concern  or  approbation  of 
them,  as  Mr.  Adams  was  respecting  those  of 
'•  Porcupine, "  Fenno,  or  Russell,  who  pub- 
lished volumes  against  me  for  every  sentence 
vended  by  their  opponents  against  Mr. 
Adams.  But  I  never  supposed  Mr.  Adani> 
had  any  participation  in  the  atrocities  of  these 
editors,  or  their  writers.  I  knew  myself  in- 
capable of  that  base  warfare,  and  believed 
him  to  be  so.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  I 
may  have  thought  of  the  acts  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  day,  I  have  ever  borne  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Adams's  personal  worth;  nor 
was  it  ever  impeached  in  my  presence. 
without  a  just  vindication  of  it  on  my  part 
I  never  supposed  that  any  person  who  knew 
either  of  us,  could  believe  that  either  of  U's 
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meddled  in  that  dirty  work. — To  Mrs.  John 
Adams,  iv,  555.  Fobd  ed.,  viii,  309.  (W.,  July 
1804.) 

60. Mr.  Adams  has  been  alien- 
ated from  me,  by  belief  in  the  lying  sugges- 
tions contrived  for  electioneering  purposes, 
that  I  perhaps  mixed  in  the  activity  and  in- 
trigues of  the  occasion.-  My  most  intimate 
friends  can  testify  that  I  was  perfectlv 
passive.  They  would  sometimes,  indeed,  tell 
me  what  was  going  on;  but  no  man  ever 
heard  me  take  part  in  such  conversations; 
and  none  ever  misrepresented  Mr.  Adams 
in  my  presence,  without  my  asserting  his  just 
character.  With  very  confidential  persons  I 
have  doubtless  disapproved  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  his  administration.  This  was 
unavoidable.  But  never  with  those  with  whom 
it  could  do  him  any  injury.  Decency  would 
have  required  this  conduct  from  me,  if  dispo- 
sition had  not,  and  I  am  satisfied  Mr. 
Adams's  conduct  was  equally  honorable  to- 
wards me.  But  I  think  it  part  of  his  charac- 
ter to  suspect  foul  play  in  those  of  whom  he  is 
jealous,  and  not  easily  to  relinquish  his  sus- 
picions.— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v,  563. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  299.    (M.,  Jan.  181 1.) 

61.  ADAIES  (John),  Character.— He  is 
vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the 
force  and  probable  effect  of  the  motives 
which  govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill 
which  can  possibly  be  said  of  him.  He  is 
as  disinterested  as  the  Being  who  made  him. 
He  is  profound  in  his  views,  and  accurate 
in  his  judgment,  except*  where  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  necessary  to  form  a  judgment. 
He  is  so  amiable  that  I  pronounce  you  will 
love  him,  if  ever  you  become  acquainted  with 
him.  He  would  be,  as  he  was,  a  great  man  in 
Congress. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  107. 
(P..   1787.) 

62. His  vanity  is  a  lineament  in 

his  character  which  had  entirely  escaped  me. 
His  want  of  taste  I  had  observed.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  he  has  a  sound  head  on  sub- 
stantial points,  and  I  think  he  has  integrity. — 
To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  309.  (B., 
Feb.  1783) 

63. The     President's     title,     as 

proposed  by  the  Senate,  was  the  most  super- 
latively ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  It 
is  a  proof  the  more  of  the  justice  of  the 
character  given  by  Dr.  Franklin  of  my  friend. 
Always  an  honest  man,  often  a  great  one, 
but  sometimes  absolutely  mad. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  v,  104.    (P..  July  1789.) 

64.  ADAMS  (John),  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and. — ^John  Adams  was  the  pil- 
lar of  its  [Declaration  of  Independence]  sup- 
port on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  its  ablest  advo- 
cate and  defender  against  the  multifarious 
assaults  it  encountered.  For  many  excellent 
persons  opposed  it  on  doubts  whether  we 
were  provided  sufficiently  with  the  means  of 
supporting  it,  whether  the  minds  of  our  con- 
stituents were  yet  prepared  to  receive  it  &c., 
who,  after  it  was  decided,  united  zealously 
in  the  measures  it  called  for.— To  William  P. 
Gardner.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  377.   (M.,  1813.) 


66. He  supported  the  Declara- 
tion with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting  fearlessly 
for  every  word  of  it  No  man's  confident 
and  fervent  addresses,  more  than  Mr. 
Adams's  encouraged  and  supported  us 
through  the  difficulties  surrounding  us,  which, 
like  tne  ceaseless  action  of  gravity,  weighed 
on  us  by  night  and  by  day.  * — To  James  Mad- 
ison, vii,  305.  Ford  ed.,  x,  268.    (M.,  1823.) 

66. .  His  deep  conceptions,  ner- 
vous style,  and  undaunted  firmness,  made  him 
truly  our  bulwark  in  debate. — To  Samuel  A. 
Wells,  i,  121.  Ford  ed.,  x,  131.  (M.,  1819.) 
See  Declaration  of  Independence. 

67.  ADAMS  (John),  Departure  from 
Europe. — I  learn  with  real  pain  the  resolution 
you  have  taken  of  quitting  Europe.  Your  pres- 
ence on  this  side  the  Atlantic  gave  me  a  con- 
fidence that,  if  any  difficulties  should  arise 
within  my  department,  I  should  always  have  one 
to  advise  with  on  whose  counsels  I  could  rely. 
I  shall  now  feel  bewidowed.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  being  tired  out  by  the  conduct  of  the 
court  you  arc  at. — To  Johk  Adams,  ii,  127. 
(P..  1787.) 

~  ADAMS  (JohnX  France  and. — See 
France. 

68.  ADAMS  (John),  Friendship  of  Jef- 
ferson for. — Mr.  Adams's  friendship  and 
mine  began  at  an  early  date.  It  accompanied 
us  through  lon^  and  important  scenes.  The  dif- 
ferent conclusions  we  had  drawn  from  our 
political  reading  and  reflections,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  lessen  personal  esteem ;  each  party 
being  conscious  they  were  the  result  of  an 
honest  conviction  in  the  other.  Like  differences 
of  opinion  existing  among  our  fellow  citizen*!, 
attached  them  to  one  or  the  other  of  us,  and 
produced  a  rivalship  in  their  minds  which  did 
not  exist  in  ours.  We  never  stood  in  one  an- 
other's way ;  for  if  either  had  been  withdrawn 
at  any  time,  his  favorers  would  not  have  gone 
over  to  the  other,  but  would  have  sought  for 
some  one  of  homogeneous  opinions.  This  con- 
sideration was  sufficient  to  keep  down  all  jeal- 
ousy between  us.  and  to  guard  our  friendship 
from  any  disturbance  by  sentiments  of  rival- 
ship,  f — To  Mrs.  John  Adams,  iv,  545.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  306.     (W.,  June  1804.) 

69. .     I  write  you  this  letter  as 

due  to  a  friendship  coeval  with  our  government, 
and  now  attemptea  to  be  poisoned,  when  too  late 
ill  life  to  be  replaced  by  new  affections.  I  had 
for  some  time  observed  in  the  public  papers, 
dark  hints  and  mysterious  innuendoes  of  a  cor- 
respondence of  yours  with  a  friend,  to  whom 
>ou  had  opened  your  bosom  without  reserve,  and 
which  was  to  be  made  public  by  that  friend  or 

•  Daniel  Webster  visited  Jefferson  at  Monticello 
toward  the  close  of  1824.  He  quoted  Jeflferson  as 
having  then  said  in  conversation:  "John  Adams 
was  our  Colossus  on  the  floor.  He  was  not  graceful, 
nor  elegant,  nor  remarkably  fluent;  but  he  came 
out,  occasionally,  with  a  power  of  thought  and  ex- 

f>re88ion  that  moved  us  from  our  seats."  Webster 
ntroduced  the  quotation  in  his  speech  on  "Adams 
and  Jefferson,"  August  2,  1826.  The  conversation 
entire  is  printed  in  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Webster  (1,  364),  and  in  the  Ford  ed.  of  Jefferson *"s 
Writings,  X,  327.— Editor. 

t  A  reference  to  the  "Midnight  Appointments"cf 
Mr.  Adams  In  this  letter  led  Mrs.  Adams  to  make  a 
spirited  attack  on  Jefferson's  administration.  Jef- 
ferson's reply,  and  also  his  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Rush,  which  led  to  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Adams 
will  be  found  In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.— 
Editor. 
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his  representative.  And  now  it  is  said  to  bo 
actually  published.  It  has  not  yet  reached  us, 
but  extracts  have  been  given,  and  such  as 
seemed  most  likely  to  draw  a  curtain  of  separa- 
tion between  you  and  myself.  Were  there  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  indignation  against 
the  author  of  this  outrage  on  private  confi- 
dence, whose  shaft  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at 
yourself  more  particularly,  this  would  make  it 
the  duty  of  every  honorable  mind  to  disappoint 
that  aim,  by  opposing  to  its  impression  a  seven- 
fold shield  of  apathy  and  insensibility.  With 
me,  however,  no  such  armor  is  needed.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  in  which  we  have  hao- 
pened  to  live,  and  the  partiality  of  our  frienas 
at  a  particular  period,  placed  us  in  a  state  of 
apparent  opposition,  which  some  might  suppose 
to  be  personal  also ;  and  there  might  not  be 
wanting  those  who  wished  to  make  it  so,  by 
filling  our  ears  with  malignant  falsehoods,  by 
dressing  up  hideous  phantoms  of  their  own 
creation,  presenting  them  to  you  under  my 
name,  to  me  under  vours,  and  endeavoring  to 
instil  into  our  minds  things  concerning  each 
other  the  most  destitute  of  truth.  And  if  there 
had  been,  at  any  time,  a  moment  when  we  were 
off  our  guard,  and  in  a  temper  to  let  the  whis- 

Eers  of  these  people  make  us  forget  what  we 
ad  known  of  each  other  for  so  many  years,  and 
years  of  so  much  trial,  yet  all  men  who  have 
attended  to  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
who  have  seen  the  false  colors  under  which 
passion  sometimes  dresses  the  actions  and  mo- 
tives of  others,  have  seen  also  those  passions 
subsiding  with  time  and  reflection,  dissipating 
like  mists  before  the  rising  sun,  and  restoring 
to  us  the  sight  of  all  things  in  their  true  shape 
and  colors.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if, 
at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  back  an  age  to 
hunt  up  imaginary  or  forgotten  facts,  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  affections  so  sweetening  to 
the  evening  of  our  lives.  Be  assured,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I  am  incapable  of  receiving  the 
slightest  impression  from  the  effort  now  made 
to  plant  thorns  on  the  pillow  of  age,  worth  and 
wisdom,  and  to  sow  tares  between  friends  who 
have  been  such  for  near  half  a  century.  Be- 
seeching you,  then,  not  to  suffer  your  mind  to 
be  disquieted  by  this  wicked  attempt  to  poison 
its  peace,  and  praying  you  to  throw  it  by 
among  the  things  which  have  never  happened, 
I  add  sincere  assurances  of  my  unabated  and 
constant  attachment,  friendship  and  respect. — 
To  John  Adams,  vii,  314.  Ford  ed.,  x,  27 z- 
(M.,  1823.) 

70. .     Fortune  had  disjointed  our 

first  affections,  and  placed  us  in  opposition  in 
every  point.  This  separated  us  for  awhile. 
But  on  the  first  intimation  through  a  friend, 
we  re-embraced  with  cordiality,  recalled  our 
ancient  feelings  and  dispositions,  and  every- 
thing was  forgotten  but  our  first  sympathies. — 
I  bear  ill-will  to  no  human  being. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.^  x,  298.     (M.,  1824.) 

71.  ADAMS  (John),CJeorge  m.  and.— 
The  sentiments  you  expressed  [in  your  ad- 
dress on  presentation  to  the  King]  were  such 
as  were  entertained  in  America  till  the  com- 
mercial proclamation,  and  such  as  would 
again  return  were  a  rational  conduct  to  be 
adopted  by  Great  Britain.  I  think,  therefore, 
you  by  no  means  compromised  yourself,  or 
our  country,  nor  expressed  more  than  it 
would  be  our  interest  to  encourage,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  meet  us. — To  John  Adams. 
i,  436.    (P.,  September  1785.^ 

72.  ADAMS  (John),  Honesty. — I  have 
the  same  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  which  I 


ever  had.  I  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man, 
an  able  one  with  his  pen,  and  he  was  a  powerful 
advocate  on  the  floor  of  Congress. — To  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  v,  563.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  298.  (M., 
1811.) 

73.  ADAMS  (John), Integrity.— Though 
I  saw  that  our  ancient  friendship  was  affected 
by  a  little  leaven,  produced  partly  by  his  con- 
stitution, partly  by  the  contrivance  of  others, 
yet  I  never  felt  a  diminution  of  confidence 
in  his  integrity,  and  retained  a  solid  affection 
for  him.  His  principles  of  government  I  knew 
to  be  changed,  but  conscientiously  changed. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  161.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
108.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

74.  ADAMS  (John),  Jefferson  and 
Election  of.— The  public  and  the  papers  have 
been  much  occupied  lately  in  placing  us  in 
a  point  of  opposition  to  each  other.  I  trust 
with  confidence  that  less  of  it  has  been  felt 
by  ourselves  personally.  In  the  retired  can- 
ton where  I  am,  I  learn  little  of  what  is  pass- 
ing ;  pamphlets  I  never  see ;  papers  but  a  few, 
and  the  fewer  the  happier.  Our  latest  in- 
telligence from  Philadelphia  at  present  is  of 
the  1 6th  inst,  but  though  at  that  date  your 
election  to  the  first  magistracy  seems  not 
to  have  been  known  as  a  fact,  yet  with  me 
it  has  never  been  doubted.  I  knew  it  impossi- 
ble you  should  lose  a  vote  North  of  the 
Delaware,  and  even  if  that  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  against  you  in  the  mass,  yet  that 
you  would  get  enough  South  of  that  to  place 
your  succession  out  of  danger.  I  have  never 
one  single  moment  expected  a  different  issue ; 
and  though  I  know  I  shall  not  be  believed,  yet 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I  have  never  wished 
it.  My  neighbors  as  my  compurgators  could 
aver  that  fact,  because  they  see  my  occupa- 
tions and  my  attachment  to  them.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  that  you  may  be  cheated  of 
your  succession  by  a  trick  worthy  the  subtle- 
ty of  your  arch-friend  of  New  York  [Alex- 
ander Hamilton]  who  has  been  able  to  make 
of  your  real  friends  tools  to  defeat  their  and 
your  just  wishes.  Most  probably  he  will  be 
disappointed  as  to  you;  and  my  inclinations 
place  me  out  of  his  reach.  I  leave  to  other •; 
the  sublime  delights  of  riding  in  the  storm, 
better  pleased  with  sound  sleep  and  a  warm 
berth  below,  with  the  society  of  neighbors, 
friends  and  fellow-laborers  of  the  earth, 
than  of  spies  and  sycophants.  No  one 
then  will  congratulate  you  with  purer  disin- 
terestedness than  myself.  The  share,  indeed, 
which  I  may  have  had  in  the  late  vote,  I 
shall  value  highly  as  an  evidence  of  the  share 
I  have  in  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
But  while  in  this  point  of  view,  a  few  votes 
less  would  be  little  sensible,  the  difference  in 
the  effect  of  a  few  more  would  be  very  .•sensi- 
ble and  oppressive  to  me.  I  have  no  ambition 
to  pfovern  men.  It  is  a  painful  and  thankless 
office.  Since  the  day,  too,  on  which  you 
signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  our  horizon  was 
never  so  overcast.  I  devoutly  wish  you  may 
be  able  to  shim  for  us  this  war  by  which  our 
agriculture,  commerce  and  credit  will  be  de- 
stroyed. If  you  are,  the  glory  will  be  all  your 
own;  and  that  your  administration  may  be 
filled  with  glory^  and  happiness  to  3rourself 
and  advantage  to  us  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one 
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who,  though  in  the  course  of  our  own  voyage 
through  life  various  little  incidents  have  hap- 
pened or  been  contrived  to  separate  us,  re- 
tains still  for  you  the  solid  esteem  of  the  mo- 
ments when  we  were  working  for  our  inde- 
pendence, and  sentiments  of  respect  and  af- 
fectionate attachment.* — To  John  Adams,  iv, 
153.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  95.    (Dec.  28,  1796.) 

75. .    Mr.    Adams    and    myself 

were  cordial  friends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  Since  our  return  from  Europe, 
some  little  incidents  have  happened,  which 
were  capable  of  affecting  a  jealous  mind  like 
his.  His  deviation  from  that  line  of  politics 
on  which  we  had  been  united,  has  not  made 
me  less  sensible  of  the  rectitude  of  his  heart ; 
and  I  wished  him  to  know  this,  and  also  an- 
other truth,  that  I  am  sincerely  pleased  at 
having  escaped  the  late  draft  for  the  helm, 
2nd  nave  not  a  wish  which  he  stands 
in  the  way  of.  That  he  should  be  convinced 
of  these  truths,  is  important  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  perhaps  to  the  harmony  and 
good  of  the  public  service.  But  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  conveying  them  to  him,  and  a 
possibility  that  the  attempt  might  do  mischief 
there  or  somewhere  else;  and  I  would  not 
have  hazarded  the  attempt,  if  you  had  not 
hcen  in  place  to  decide  upon  its  expediency. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  166.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
115.   (M.,Jan.  1797.) 

76. .    You  express  apprehensions 

tliat  stratagems  will  be  used  to  produce  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  President  and 
myself.  Though  not  a  word  having  this 
tendency  has  ever  been  hazarded  to  me  by 
anyone,  yet  I  consider  as  a  certainty  that 
nothing  will  be  left  untried  to  alienate 
him  from  me.  These  machinations  will  pro- 
ceed from  the  Hamiltonians  by  whom  he  is 
-urrounded,  and  who  are  only  a  little  less  hos- 
tile to  him  than  to  me.  It  cannot  but  damp 
the  pleasure  of  cordiality  when  we  suspect 
that  it  is  suspected.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Adams  to  believe 
that  the  state  of  my  mind  is  what  it  really  is ; 
that  he  may  think  1  view  him  as  an  ob- 
•itacle  in  my  way.  I  have  no  supernatural 
power  to  impress  truth  on  the  mind  of 
another,  nor  he  any  to  discover  that  the  esti- 
mate he  may  form,  on  a  just  view  of  the 
human  mind  as  generally  constituted,  may 
not  be  just  in  its  application  to  a  special  con- 
stitution. This  may  be  a  source  of  private  un- 
easiness to  us:  I  honestly  confess  that  it  is 
50  to  me  at  this  time.  But  neither  of  us  is 
capable  of  letting  it  have  effect  on  our  public 
duties.  Those  who  may  endeavor  to  separate 
u*i.  are  probably  excited  by  the  fear  that  I 
might  have  influence  on  the  Executive  coun- 
cils: but  when  they  shall  know  that  I  con- 

•  Jefferson  sent  this  letter  to  Madison  who  decided 
that  It  woald  be  Inexpedient  to  forward  It  to  Adams. 
••  I  am  very  thankful,"  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison 

ettcr. 


ia  January,  1777  (Iv,  i«6,  PORD  ED.,  vll,  n5>t 
the  discretion  yoti  have  exercised  over  the  u 
That  has  happened  to  be  the  case,  which  I  knew  to 
be  possible,  that  the  honest  expression  of  my  feellnfirs 
towards  Mr.  Adams  miflrht  be  rendered  malapropos 
from  cirtmtnstances  existlngr,  and  known  at  the  seat 
of  povemment,  but  not  known  by  me  In  my  retired 
tftnation."— Bditor. 


sider  my  office  as  constitutionally  confined 
to  legislative  functions,  and  that  I  could  not 
take  any  part  whatever  in  executive  consulta- 
tions, even  were  it  proposed,  their  fears 
may  perhaps  subside,  and  their  object  be 
found  not  worth  a  machination. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  171.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  120.  (May 
1797.) 

77.  ADAMB    (John),  Jefferson's   Elec- 
tion and. — The  nation  passed  condemnation 
on  the  political  principles  of  the  federalists, 
by  refusing  to  continue  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
Presidency.   On  the  day  on  which  we  learned 
in  Philadelphia  the  vote  of  the  citv  of  New 
York,  which  it  was  well  known  would  decide 
the  vote  of  the  State,  and  that,  again,  the  vote 
of  the  Union,  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams  on  some 
official    business.     He    was    very    seriously 
affected,  and  accosted  me  with  these  words: 
"  Well,  I  understand  that  you  are  to  beat  me 
in  this  contest,  and  I  will  only  say  that  I 
will  be  as  faithful  a  subject  as  any  you  will 
have."    '*  Mr.  Adams,"  said  I,  "  this  is  no 
personal  contest  between  you  and  me.    Two 
systems  of  principles  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment  divide  our   citizens   into   two  parties. 
With  one  of  these  you  concur,  and  I  with 
the  other.    As  we  have  been  longer  on  the 
public  stage  than  most  of  those  now  living, 
our   names    happen    to   be    more    generally 
known.    One  of  these  parties,  therefore,  has 
put  your  name  at  its  head,  the  other  mine. 
Were  we  both  to  die  to-dav,  to-morrow  two 
other  names  would  be  in  the  place  of  ours, 
without   any  change   in  the   motion   of  the 
machinery.    Its  motion  is  from  its  principle, 
and  not  from  you  or  myself.  "    "I  believe 
you  arc  right"  said  he,  "that  we  are  but 
passive  instruments,   and   should   not   suffer 
this  matter  to  affect  our  personal   disposi- 
tions."  But  he  did  long  retain  this  just  view 
of  the  subject.  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
thousand  calumnies  which  the  federalists,  in 
bitterness  of  heart,  and  mortfication  at  their 
ejection,  daily  invented  against  me,  were  car- 
ried  to  him  by  their  busy  intriguers,   and 
made  some  impression. — To  Dr.   Benjamin 
Rush,    v,  560.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  296.     (M.,  Jan. 
1811.) 

78. .    When  the  election  between 

Burr  and  myself  was  kept  in  suspense  by  the 
federalists,  and  they  were  meditating  to  place 
the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
view  to  have  this  desperate  measure  prevented 
by  his  negative.  He  grew  warm  in  an  in- 
stant, and  said  with  a  vehemence  he  had  not 
used  towards  me  before :  "  Sir,  the  event  of 
the  election  is  within  your  own  power.  You 
have  only  to  say  you  will  do  justice  to  the 
public  creditors,  maintain  the  navy,  and  not 
disturb  tho^e  holding  offices,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  instantly  be  put  into  your  hands. 
We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  it  should 
be  so."  "  Mr.  Adams,"  said  I,  "  I  know  not 
what  part  Qf  my  conduct,  in  either  public  or 
private  life,  can  have  authorized  a  doubt  of 
my  fidelity  to  the  public  engagements.  I  say, 
however.  I  will  not  come  into  the  government 
by  capitulation.     I  will  not  enter  on  it,  but  in 
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perfect  freedom  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
own  judgment."  I  had  before  given  the  same 
answer  to  the  same  intimation  from  Gouver- 
neur  Morris.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  things 
must  take  their  course."  I  turned  the  con- 
versation to  something  else,  and  soon  took 
my  leave.  It  was  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
we  had  ever  parted  with  anything  like  dis- 
siatisfaction.— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v, 
561.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  297.     (M.,  Jan.  i8ii.) 

79.  ADAUS     (John),  Jefferson,    Paine 

and. — I  am  afraid  the  indiscretion  of  a  printer 
has  coBimitted  me  with  my  friend  Mr.  Adams, 
for  whom,  as  one  of  the  most  honest  and  dis- 
interested men  alive.  I  have  a  cordial  esteem, 
increased  bv  long  habits  of  concurrence  in 
opinion  in  the  days  of  his  republicanism :  and 
even  since  his  apostasy  to  hereditary  monarchy 
and  nobility,  though  we  differ,  we  differ  as 
friends  should  do.  Beckley  had  the  only  copy 
of  Paine's  pamphlet  [Rights  of  Man],  and  lent 
it  to  me,  cfesirmg  when  I  should  read  it,  that 
I  would  send  it  to  a  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  who  had 
asked  it  for  his  brother  to  reprint  it  Being 
an  utter  stranger  to  J.  B.  Smith,  both  by 
sight  and  character,  I  wrote  a  note  to  explain 
to  him  why  I  (a  stranger  to  him)  sent  him 
a  pamphlet,  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Beckley  had  de- 
sired it;  and  to  take  off  a  little  of  the  dryness 
of  the  note,  I  added  that  I  was  glad  to  find  it 
was  to  be  reprinted,  that  something  would, 
at  length,  be  publicly  said  against  the  political 
heresies  which  had  lately  sprung  up  among 
us,  and  that  I  did  not  doubt  our  citizens  would 
rally  again  round  the  standard  of  "  Common 
Sense. "  That  I  had  in  my  view  the  "  Dis- 
courses on  Davila, "  which  have  filled  Fenno's 
papers  for  a  twelvemonth,  without  contra- 
diction, is  certain,  but  nothing  was  ever 
further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  become  my- 
self the  contradictor  before  the  public.  To  my 
great  astonishment,  however,  when  the  pamphlet 
came  out,  the  printer  had  prefixed  my  note 
to  it,  without  having  given  me  the  most  dis- 
tant hint  of  it.  Mr.  Adams  will  unquestionably 
take  to  himself  the  charge  of  political  heresy, 
as  conscious  of  his  own  views  of  drawing  the 
present  government  to  the  form  of  the  English 
constitution,  and,  I  fear,  will  consider  me  as 
meaning  to  injure  him  in  the  public  eye.  I 
learn  that  some  Anglo-men  have  censured  it 
in  another  point  of  view,  as  a  sanction  of 
Paine's  principles  tends  to  give  offence  to  the 
British  government.  Their  real  fear,  however, 
is  that  this  popular  and  republican  pamphlet, 
taking  wonderfully,  is  likely  at  a  single  stroke, 
to  wipe  out  all  the  unconstitutional  doctrines 
which  their  bell-weather,  "  Davila,  "  has  been 
preaching  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  certainly  never 
made  a  secret  of  my  being  anti-monarchical, 
and  anti-aristocratical :  but  I  am  sincerely  morti- 
fied to  be  thus  brought  forward  on  the  public 
stage,  where  to  remain,  to  advance  or  to  re- 
tire, will  be  equally  against  my  love  of  silence 
and  quiet,  and  my  abhorrence  of  dispute. — To 
President  Washington,  iii,  257.  Ford  ed., 
V,  329-     (Pa.,  1791-) 

80. .     I  have  a  dozen  times  taken 

up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  and  as  often  laid 
it  down  again,  suspended  between  opposing 
considerations.  I  determine,  however,  to  write 
from  a  conviction  that  truth,  between  candid 
minds,  can  never  do  harm.  The  first  of  Paine's 
pamphlets  on  the  "  Rights  of  Man,  "  which 
come  to  hand  here,  belonged  to  Mr.  Beckley. 
He  lent  it  to  Mr.  Madison,  who  lent  it  to 
me;  and  while  T  was  reading  it.  Mr.  Beckley 
called  on  me  for  it,  and,  as  I  had  not  finished  it 


he  desired  me,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  done  so. 
to  send  it  to  Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  whose 
brother  meant  to  reprint  it.  I  finished  reading 
it,  and,  as  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Jonathan  B.  Smith,  propriety  required  that 
I  should  explain  to  him  why  I,  a  stran- 
ger to  him,  sent  him  the  pamphlet.  I  ac- 
cordingly wrote  a  note  of  compliment,  in- 
forming him  that  I  did  it  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Beckley,  and,  to  take  off  a  little  of  the 
dryness  of  the  note,  I  added  that  I  was  glad  it 
was  to  be  reprinted  here,  and  that  something 
was  to  be  publicly  said  against  the  political 
heresies  which  had  sprung  up  among  us,  &c.  I 
thought  so  little  of  this  note,  that  I  did  not 
even  keep  a  copv  of  it ;  nor  ever  heard  a  tittle 
more  of  it,  till,  the  week  following,  I  was 
thunderstruck  with  seeing  it  come  out  at  the 
head  of  the  pamphlet.*  I  hoped,  however,  it 
would  not  attract  notice.  But  I  found,  on  my 
return  from  a  journev  of  a  month,  that  a  writer 
came  forward,  under  the  signature  of  "  Pub- 
licola,"  attacking  not  only  the  author  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  pamphlet,  but  myself  as  its  spon- 
sor, by  name.  Soon  after  came  hosts  of  other 
writers,  defending  the  pamphlet,  and  attacking 
you,  by  name,  as  the  writer  of  "  Publicola." 
Thus  were  our  names  thrown  on  the  public 
stage  as  public  antagonists.  That  you  and  I  dif- 
fer in  our  ideas  of  the  best  forms  of  govern- 
ment, is  well  known  to  us  both;  but  we  have 
differed  as  friends  should  do,  respecting  the 
purity  of  each  other's  motives,  and  confining  our 
difference  of  opinion  to  private  conversation. 
And  I  can  declare  with  truth,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  that  nothing  was  further  from  my 
intention  or  expectation  than  to  have  either 
my  own  or  your  name  brought  before  the  public 
on  this  occasion.  The  friendship  and  con- 
fidence which  have  so  long  existed  between 
us,  required  this  explanation  from  me,  and  I 
know  you  too  well  to  fear  any  misconstruction 
of  the  motives  of  it.  Some  people  here  who 
would  wish  me  to  be,  or  to  be  thought,  guilty 
of  improprieties,  have  suggested  that  I  was 
•*  Agricola,"  that  I  was  "  Brutus,"  &c.,  &c.  1 
never  did  in  my  life,  either  by  myself  or  by 
any  other,  have  a  sentence  of  mine  inserted 
in  a  newspaper  without  putting  my  name  to 
it;  and  I  believe  I  never  shall. — To  John 
Adams,  iii,  370.  Ford  ed.,  v,  353.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

81. .    I  was  happy  to  find  that 

you  saw  in  its  true  point  of  view  the  way  in 
which  I  had  been  drawn  into  the  scene,  which 
must  have  been  so  disagreeable  to  you.  The 
importance  which  you  still  seem  to  allow  to 
my  note,  and  the  effect  you  suppose  it  to  have 
had,  though  unintentional  in  me,  induce  me  to 
show  you  that  it  really  had  no  effect.  Paine's 
pamphlet,  with  my  note,  was  published  here  about 
the  second  week  in  May.  Not  a  word  ever 
appeared  in  the  public  papers  here  [Philadel- 
phia] on  the  subject  for  more  than  a  month  : 
and  I  am  certain  not  a  word  on  the  subject 
would  ever  have  been  said,  had  not  a  writer, 
under  the  name  "  Publicola "  [John  Quincy 
Adams]  at  length  undertaken  to  attack  Mr. 
Paine's  principles,  which  .were  the  principles  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Instantly  a 
host  of  writers  attacked  "  Publicola  "  in  support 

•  The  note  was  as  followB :  "After  some  prefatory 
remarks,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jefferson^  in  a 
note  to  a  Printer  in  Fhiladelphla.  accompanyinfl:  a 
copy  of  this  Pamphlet  for  reptibUcation  observes : 
'  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  find  it  will  be  reprinted 
here,  and  that  something  is  at  length  to  be  pablicly 
said  against  the  political  heresies  whicn  have 
sprung  up  among  us.  I  have  no  doubt  our  citizens 
will  rally  a  second  time  round  the  standard  of 
Common  Sense.'  "—Editor. 
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of  those  principles.  He  had  thought  proper  to 
misconstrue  a  figurative  expression  in  my  note ; 
and  these  writers  so  far  noticed  me  as  to  place 
the  expression  in  its  true  light.  But  this  was 
only  an  incidental  skirmish  preliminary  to  the 
general  engagement,  and  they  would  not  have 
thought  me  worth  naming,  had  he  not  thought 
proper  to  have  brought  me  on  the  scene.  His 
antagonists,  very  criminally,  in  my  opinion, 
presumed  you  to  be  "  Publicola, "  and  on  that 
presumption  hazarded  a  personal  attack  on 
you.  No  person  saw  with  more  uneasiness 
than  I  did,  this  unjustifiable  assault;  and  the 
more  so,  when  I  saw  it  continued  after  the 
printer  had  declared  you  were  not  the  author. 
But  you  will  perceive  from  all  this,  my  dear 
sir,  that  my  note  contributed  nothing  to  the 
production  of  these  disagreeable  pieces.  As 
long  as  Patne's  pamphlet  stood  on  its  own 
feet  and  on  my  note,  it  was  unnoticed.  As 
soon  as  "  Publicola "  attacked  Paine,  swarms 
appeared  in  his  defence.  To  "  Publicola,"  then, 
and  not  in  the  least  degree  to  my  note,  this 
whole  contest  is  to  be  ascribed  and  all  its 
consequences.  You  speak  of  the  execrable 
paragraph  in  the  Connecticut  papers.  This,  it 
is  true,  appeared  before  "  Publicola  "  ;  but  it 
has  no  more  relation  to  Paine's  pamphlet  and 
my  note  than  to  the  Alcoran.  I  am  satisfied 
the  writer  of  it  had  never  seen  either;  for 
when  I  passed  through  Connecticut  about  the 
middle  of  June,  not  a  copy  had  ever  been 
seen  by  anybody,  either  in  Hartford  or  New 
Haven,  nor  probably  in  that  whole  State:  and 
that  paragraph  was  so  notoriously  the  re- 
verse of  the  disinterestedness  of  character 
which  you  are  known  to  possess  by  everybody 
who  knows  your  name,  that  I  never  heard  a 
person  speak  of  the  paragraph,  but  with  an 
indignation  in  your  behalf,  which  did  you  entire 
justice.  This  paragraph,  then,  certainly  did 
not  flow  from  my  note,  any  more  than  the 
publications  which  "  Publicola  "  produced.  In- 
deed it  was  impossible  that  my  note  should 
occasion  your  name  to  be  brought  into  question  ; 
for  so  far  from  meaning  you,  1  had  not  even  in 
%'iew  any  writing  which  I  might  suppose  to  be 
yours,  and  the  opinions  I  alluded  to  were 
principally  those  I  had  heard  in  common  con- 
versation from  a  sect  aiming  at  the  subversion 
of  the  present  government  to  bring  in  their 
favorite  form  of  a  king,  lords  and  commons. 
Thus  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  see 
me  to  have  been  as  innocent  in  effect  as  I  was 
in  intention.  I  was  brought  before  the  public 
without  my  own  consent,  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  seeing  the  effort  of  the  real  ag- 
gressors, in  this  business  to  keep  me  before  the 
public.  I  determined  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce me  to  put  pen  to  paper  in  the  controversy. 
The  business  is  now  over,  and  I  hope  its  effects 
arc  over,  and  that  our  friendship  will  never 
be  suffered  to  be  committed,  whatever  use 
others  may  think  proper  to  make  of  our  names. 
— ^To  John  Adams,  iii,  291,  Ford  ed.,  v, 
380.     (Pa.,  Aug.  1 791) 

82.  ADAMS  (John),Hidnight  Appoint- 
ments of.— One  act  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  and 
one  only,  ever  gave  me  a  moment's  personal 
displeasure.  I  did  consider  his  last  appoint- 
ments to  office  as  personally  unkind.  They 
were  from  among  my  most  ardent  political 
eneinies,  from  whom  no  faithful  cooperation 
could  ever  be  expected;  and  laid  me  under 
the  embarrassment  of  acting  through  men 
whose  views  were  to  defeat  mine,  or  to  en- 
counter the  odium  of  putting  others  in  their 
places.    It   seemed   but   common   justice   to 


leave  a  successor  free  to  act  by  instruments 
of  his  own  choice.  If  my  respect  for  him 
did  not  permit  me  to  ascribe  the  whole  blame 
to  the  influence  of  others,  it  left  something  for 
friendship  to  forgive,  and  after  brooding  over 
it  for  some  little  time,  and  not  always  resist- 
ing the  expression  of  it,  I  forgave  it  cordially, 
and  returned  to  the  same  state  of  esteem  and 
respect  for  him  which  had  so  long  existed. 
*  ♦  *  I  maintain  for  him,  and  shall  carry  into 
private  life,  an  uniform  and  high  measure  of 
respect  and  good  will,  and  for  yourself  a  sin- 
cere attachment. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams,  iv. 
546.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  307.  (W.,  June  1804.) 
See  Commissions. 

83. .    Those  scenes  of  midnight 

appointment,  *  *  *  have  been  condemned  by 
all  men.  The  last  day  of  his  political  power, 
the  last  hours,  and  even  beyond  the  midnight^ 
were  employed  in  filling  all  offices,  and  es- 
pecially permanent  ones,  with  the  bitterest 
federalists,  and  providing  for  me  the  alterna- 
tive, either  to  execute  the  government  by  my 
enemies,  whose  study  it  would  be  to  thwart 
and  defeat  all  my  measures,  or  to  incur  the 
odium  of  such  numerous  removals  from  of- 
fice, as  might  bear  mc  down. — To  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  v,  561.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  297.  (M., 
Jan.  181 1.) 

—  ADAMS    (John) » Opinions  on  TT.  S. 

Senate.— See  Senate. 

84.  ADAHS  (John),  Peace  Commission. 
— I  am  glad  that  he  is  of  the  [Peace]  Com- 
mission, and  expect  he  will  be  useful  in  it.  His 
dislike  of  all  parties  and  all  men,  by  balancing 
his  prejudices,  may  give  them  some  fair  play 
to  his  reason  as  would  a  general  benevolence  of 
temper.  At  any  rate  honesty  may  be  extracted 
even  from  poisonous  weeds. — To  James  Madi- 
son.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  309.     (B.,  Feb.  1783.) 

—  ADAU8  (John),  Political  Addresses 
of.— Sec  103,  105. 

85.  ADAMS  (John),  Political  Princi- 
ples of.— Mr.  Adams  had  originally  been  a 
republican.  The  glare  of  royalty  and  nobil- 
ity, during  his  mission  to  England,  had  made 
him  believe  their  fascination  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  government;  and  Shays's  rebel- 
lion, not  sufficiently  understood  where  he  then 
was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  absence  of 
want  and  oppression,  was  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  order.  His  book  on  the  "  Amer- 
ican Constitutions"  having  made  known  his 
political  bias,  he  was  taken  up  by  monarchical 
Federalists,  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  by  them  made  to 
believe  that  the  general  disposition  of  our 
citizens  was  favorable  to  monarchy.  He  then 
wrote  his  **  Davila,"  as  a  supplement  to  the 
former  work,  and  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency confirmed  him  in  his  errors.  Innumer- 
able addresses,  too,  artfully  and  industriously 
poured  in  upon  him,  deceived  him  into  a  con- 
fidence that  he  was  on  the  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity, when  a  gulf  was  yawning  at  his  feet, 
which  was  to  swallow  up  him  and  his  de- 
ceivers. For,  when  General  Washington  was 
withdrawn,  these  energumcni  of  royal  ism, 
kept  in  check  hitherto  by  the  dread  of  his 
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honesty,  his  firmness,  his  patriotism,  and  the 
authority  of  his  name,  now  mounted  on  the 
car  of  state  and  free  from  control,  like 
Phaeton  on  that  of  the  sun,  drove  headlong 
and  wild,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
nor  regarding  anything  but  the  objects  they 
were  driving  at ;  until,  displaying  these  fully, 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened,  and  a 
general  disbanciment  of  them  from  the  public 
councils  took  place.  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  sure, 
has  been  long  since  convinced  of  the  treach- 
eries with  which  he  was  surrounded  during 
his  administration.  He  has  since  thoroughly 
seen  that  his  constituents  were  devoted  to  re- 
publican government,  and  whether  his  judg- 
ment is  resettled  on  its  ancient  basis,  or  not, 
he  is  conformed  as  a  good  citizen  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  would  now,  I  am  per- 
suaded, maintain  its  republican  structure  with 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  belonging  to  his  charac- 
ter. For  even  an  enemy  has  said,  "  he  is  al- 
ways an  honest  man,  and  often  a  great  one." 
But  in  the  fervor  of  the  fever  and  follies  of 
those  who  made  him  their  stalking  horse,  no 
man  who  did  not  witness  it,  can  form  an  idea 
of  their  unbridled  madness,  and  the  terrorism 
with  which  they  surrounded  themselves. — 
The  Anas,    ix,  97.    Ford  ed.,  i,  166.  (1818.) 

86. .  Adams  was  for  two  hered- 
itary [legislative]  branches  and  an  honest 
elective  one. — The  Anas,  ix,  96.  Ford  ed., 
i,  1(56.     (1818.) 

87. .    Can     anyone     read     Mr. 

Adams's  "  Defence  of  the  American  Con- 
stitutions," without  seeing  that  he  was  a 
monarchist?  And  J.  Q.  Adams,  the  son.  was 
more  explicit  than  the  father  in  his  answer  to 
Paine's  *'  Rights  of  Man."— T  o  William 
Short,  vii,  390.  Ford  ed.,  x,  332.  (M., 
1825.) 

88.  ADAMS  (John),  Proposed  office 
for. — A  little  time  and  reflection  effaced  in 
my  mind  this  temporary  dissatisfaction  [be- 
cause of  the  midnight  appointmentSi  &c.]  with 
Mr.  Adams,  and  restored  nte  to  that  just  esti- 
mate of  his  virtues  and  passions,  which  a 
long  acquaintance  had  enabled  me  to  fix.  And 
my  first  wish  became  that  of  making  his  re- 
tirement easy  by  any  means  in  my  power ;  for 
it  was  understood  he  was  not  rich.  I  suggested 
to  some  republican  members  of  the  delegation 
from  his  State,  the  giving  him,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  an  office,  the  most  lucrative 
in  that  State,  and  then  offered  to  be  resigned, 
if  they  thought  he  would  not  deem  it  affront- 
ive.  They  were  of  opinion  he  would  take  great 
offence  at  the  oflfer;  and  moreover,  that  the 
body  of  republicans  would  consider  such  a 
step  in  the  outset  as  arguing  very  ill  of^  the 
course  I  meant  to  pursue.  I  dropped  the  idea, 
therefore,  but  did  not  cease  to  wish  for  some 
opportunity  of  renewing  our  friendly  under- 
standing.— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v.,  562. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  298.     (M.,Jan.  181 1.) 

— .  ADAMS  (John),  Saves  Fisheries. — 
See  Fisheries. 

89.  ADAMS    (John),  Views  on  English 

Constitution.— While  Mr.  Adams  was  Vice- 
President,  and  I  Secretary  of  State.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  President  Washinjfton. 
then  at  Mount  Vernon,  desiring  me  to  call  to- 


gether the  Heads  of  Departments,  and  to  in- 
vite Mr.  Adams  to  join  us  (which,  by-the-bye, 
was  the  only  instance  of  that  being  done)  in 
order  to  determine  on  some  measure  which 
required  despatch ;  and  he  desired  me  to  act 
on  it,  as  decided,  without  again  recurring  to 
him.  I  invited  them  to  dine  with  me,  and 
after  dinner,  sitting  at  our  wine,  having  set- 
tled our  question,  other  conversation  came  on, 
in  which  a  collision  of  opinion  arose  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  on  the 
merits  of  the  British  Constitution,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  if  some  of 
its  defects  and  abuses  were  corrected,  it 
would  be  the  most  perfect  coii^titution  of 
government  ever  devised  by  man.  Hamilton, 
on  the  contrary,  asserted,  that  with  its  exist- 
ing vices,  it  was  the  most  perfect  model  of 
government  that  could  be  formed;  and  that 
the  correction  of  its  vices  would  render  it  an 
impracticable  government.  And  this  you  may 
be  assured  was  the  real  line  of  difference  be- 
tween the  political  principles  of  these  two 
gentlemen.  Another  incident  took  place  on 
the  same  occasion,  which  will  further  deline- 
ate Mr.  Hamilton's  political  principles.  The 
room  being  hung  around  with  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  remarkable  men,  among  them 
were  those  of  Bacon.  Newton  and  Locke. 
Hamilton  asked  me  who  they  were.  I  told 
him  they  were  my  trinity  of  the  three  great- 
est men  the  world  had  ever  produced,  naming 
them.     He   paused    for    some   time:     "The 

freatest  man,"  said  he,  "  that  ever  lived,  was 
ulius  Casar."  Mr.  Adams  was  honest  as  a 
politician  as  well  as  a  man ;  Hamilton  honest 
as  a  man,  but,  as  a  politician,  believing  in  the 
necessity  of  either  force  or  corruption  to 
govern  men.  To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v, 
559.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  295.    (M.,  Jan.  181 1.) 

90.  ADAMS  (John),  Washingrton  and. 
—General  Washington  certainly  did  not  love 
Mr.  Adams. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv, 
508.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  265.     (W.,  1803.) 

01.  ADAMS     (John),   Writings    of.— I 

have  read  your  book  with  infinite  satisfaction 
and  improvement.  It  will  do  great  good  in 
America.  Its  learning  and  its  good  sense  will. 
I  hope,  make  it  an  institute  for  our  politicians, 
old  as  well  as  young. — To  John  Adams,  ii, 
128.     (P.,  1787.) 

92. .    I    enclose    you    a    Boston 

paper  ♦  *  ♦  .     You  will  recognize  Mr,  A. 

under  the  signature  of  "  Camillus.  "  He  writes 
in  every  week's  paper  now  and  generally  under 
different  signatures  This  is  the  first  in  which 
he  has  omitted  some  furious  incartade  against 
me. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  53.  Ford  ed.. 
vi,  402.     (Pa.,  Sept.  i793-) 

—  ADAMS  (Mrs.  John),  Correspond- 
ence with. — See  Appendix. 

93.  ADAMS      (John     Quincy),    Early 

Promise. — This  young  gentleman  is  I  think 
very  promising.  To  a  vast  thirst  after  useful 
knowledge  he  adds  a  facility  in  acquiring  it. 
What  his  judgment  may  be  I  am  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  him  to  decide;  but  T 
expect  it  is  good,  and  much  hope  it.  as  he 
may  become  a  valuable  and  useful  citizen. — To 
James  Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  42.     (P.,  1785.) 
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AddreM«a 


94.  AT)AMS  (John  QuincyX  Foreigrn 
Minister. — The  nomination  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  Berlin,  had  been  objected  to  as  ex- 
tending our  diplomatic  establishment.  It  warn 
approved  by  eighteen  to  fourteen. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  179.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  132.  (Pa., 
June  1 797-) 

05.  ADAMS  (John  Quincy),  Beopect 
for. — I  have  never  entertained  for  Mr.  Adams 
any  but  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect ;  and 
if  we  have  not  thought  alike  on  political  sub- 
jects, I  yet  never  doubted  the  honesty  of  his 

opinions. — ^To  vii,   433.     (M., 

1&26.)    See  Embargo. 

96.  ADAMS  (John  Quincy),  Secretary 
of  State. — I  have  barely  left  myself  room  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  your  call  to  the  im- 
portant office  *  you  hold,  and  to  tender  you  the 
assurance  of  my  great  esteem  and  respect. — 
To  John    Quincy    Adams,    vii,    90.     (18 17.) 

97. .  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Adams 

and  yourself  on  the  return  of  your  excellent 
and  distinguished  son,  and  our  country  still 
more  on  such  a  minister  of  their  foreign 
affairs. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  83.  Ford  ed. 
{1817.) 

98.  ADAMS  (Samuel),AbiUty.— He  was 
truly  a  great  man,  wise  in  council,  fertile  in 
resources,  immovable  in  his  purposes,  and 
had,  I  think,  a  greater  share  than  any  other 
member,  in  advising  and  directing  our  meas- 
ures in  the  northern  war  especially.  ♦  ♦  * 
Although  not  of  fluent  elocution,  he  was 
so  rigorously  logical,  so  clear  in  his  views, 
abundant  in  good  sense,  and  master  always 
of  his  subject,  that  he  commanded  the  most 
profound  attention  whenever  he.  rose  in  an. 
assembly  by  which  the  froth  of  declamation 
was  heard  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt. 
—To  S.  A.  Wells,  vii,  126.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
131.   (M.,  1819.) 

99.  ADAMS  (Samnel),  Patriarch  of 
Liberty. — I  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  my 
very  dear  and  ancient  friend,^  on  the  4th  of 
Afarch :  not  indeed  to  you  by  name,  but 
through  the  medium  of  some  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  whom  occasion  called  on  me  to  ad- 
dress. In  meditating  the  matter  of  that  ad- 
dress. I  often  asked  myself,  is  this  exactly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  patri;.rch  of  liberty.  Samuel 
Adams  ?  Is  it  as  he  would  express  it  ?  Will 
he  approve  of  it?  I  have  felt  a  great  deal 
for  our  country  in  the  times  we  have  seen. 
But.  individually,  for  no  one  so  much  as 
yourself.  When  I  have  been  told  that  you 
were  avoided,  insulted,  frowned  on,  I  could 
not  but  ejaculate,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  what  they  do."  I  confess  I  felt 
an  indignation  for  you,  which  for  myself  I 
have  bc«n  able,  under  every  trial,  to  keep  en- 
tirely passive.  *  *  *  How  much  I  lament 
that  time  has  deprived  me  of  your  aid.  It 
would  have  been  a  day  of  glory  which  should 
have  called  you  to  the  first  office  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. But  give  us  your  counsel,  and 
give  us  your  blessing,  and  be  assured  that 
there  exists  not  in  the  heart  of  man  a  more 
faithful  esteem  than  mine  to  you. — To  Sam- 
LTx  Adams,  iv,  389.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  38  (W., 
1801.) 

*  Secretary  of  State.— Editor. 


100.  ADAMS   (Samuel),  Principles  of.— 

His  principles,  founded  on  the  immovable  ba- 
sis of  equal  right  and  reason,  have  continued 
pure  and  unchanged.  Permit  me  to  place 
here  my  sincere  veneration  for  him. — To 
James  Sx^xivan.  iv,  169.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
118.    (M.,  1797.) 

101. .    Your  principles  have  been 

tested  in  the  crucible  of  time,  and  have  come 
out  pure.  You  have  proved  that  it  was  mon- 
archy, and  not  merely  British  monarchy,  you 
opposed. — To  Samuel  Adams,  iv,  321.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  425.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

102.  ADAMS    (Samuel),  Services  of.— 

I  always  considered  him  as  more  than  any 
other  member  [in  Congress]  the  fountain  of 
our  important  measures.  And  although  he 
was  neither  an  eloquent  nor  easy  speaker, 
whatever  he  said  was  sound,  and  commanded 
the  profound  attention  of  the  House.  In  the 
discussions  on  the  floor  of  Congress  he  re- 
posed himself  on  our  main  pillar  in  debate. 
Mr.  John  Adams.  These  two  gentlemen  were 
verily  a  host  in  our  councils. — To  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse.  Ford  ed.,  x,  124.  (M., 
1819.) 

—  ADDBESS,  History  of  Washington's 
Farewell. — See  Washington. 

—  ADDBESS,  Jefferson  to  Inhabitants 
of  Albemarle  Co.,Va. — See  Appendix. 

108.  ADDBESSES,  Indiscreet  Political. 

— Indiscreet  declarations  and  expressions  of 
passion  may  be  pardoned  to  a  multitude  act- 
ing from  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  But 
we  cannot  expect  a  foreign  nation  to  show 
that  apathy  to  the  answers  of  the  President 
[Adams]  which  are  more  thrasonic  than  the 
addresses.  Whatever  choice  for  peace  might 
have  been  left  us  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  completely  lost  by 
these  answers. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  238. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  247.     (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

104.  ADDBESSES,   Self  Bespect  and.— 

Though  the  expressions  of  good  will  from 
my  fellow  citizens  cannot  but  be  grateful  to 
me,  yet  I  would  rather  relinquish  the  grati- 
fication, and  see  republican  self-respect  pre- 
vail over  movements  of  the  heart  too  capable 
of  misleading  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  However,  their  will,  not  mine,  be 
done. — To  Samuel  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
28.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

—  ADDBESSES,  Text  of  Jefferson's  In- 
augural Addresses. — See  Appendix.  * 

105.  ADDBESSES,  Threatening  Beplies 
to. — Nor  is  it  France  alone,  but  his  own 
fellow  citizens,  against  whom  President 
[Adams'sl threats  are  uttered.  In  Fenno['s 
paper]  *  ♦  ♦  you  will  see  one,  wherein  he 
says  to  the  address  from  Newark,  "  the  de- 
lusions and  misrepresentations  which  have 
misled  so  many  citizens,  must  be  discounte- 
nanced by  authority  as  well  as  by  the  citizens 
at  large,"  evidently  alluding  to  those  letters 
from  the  Representatives  to  their  constituents, 
which  they  have  been  so  in  the  habit  of  seek- 

*  The  principles  In  the  Inaugural  Addresses  are 
classified  In  this  work.~EDlTOR. 
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ing  after  and  publishing ;  while  those  sent  by 
the  tory  part  of  the  House  to  their  constit- 
uents, are  ten  times  more  numerous,  and  re- 
plete with  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods  and 
calumnies.  What  new  law  they  will  propose 
on  this  subject  has  not  yet  leaked  out.*— 
lo  James  Madison,  iv,  239.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
247.    (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

106.  ADDRESSES,  Utllizing.*-Averse  to 
receive  addresses,  yet  unable  to  prevent  them, 
I  have  generally  endeavored  to  turn  them  to 
some  account,  by  making  them  the  occasion, 
of  sowing  useful  truths  and  principles  among 
the  people,  which  might  germinate  and  be- 
come rooted  among  their  political  tenets. — ^To 
Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  427.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  129. 
(1802.) 

107.  ADJOTTBKMEIl'T,   Congress   and. 

— A  bill  having  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  being  now  before  the  President, 
declaring  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  transferred  to  the  Potomac  in 
the  year  1790,  that  the  sessions  of  Congress 
next  ensuing  the  present  shall  be  held  in  Phila- 
-delphia,  to  which  place  the  offices  shall  be 
transferred  before  the  ist  of  December  next, 
a  writer  in  a  public  paper  of  July  13,  has  urged 
on  the  consideration  of  the  President^  that 
the  Constitution  has  given  to  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  adjourn 
themselves;  that  the  will  of  the  President 
mixed  with  theirs  in  a  decision  of  this  kind, 
would  be  an  inoperative  ingredient,  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  permit  them  to  oart,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, with  their  constitutional  rights ;  conse- 
•quently,  that  he  ought  to  negative  the  bill. 
That  is  now  to  be  considered. 

Every  man,  and  every  body  of  men  on 
earth,  possesses  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  receive  it  with  their  being  from 
the  hand  of  nature.  Individuals  exercise  it 
by  tneir  single  will ;  collections  of  men  by 
that  of  their  majority ;  for  the  law  of  the 
majority  is  the  natural  law  of  every  society 
of  men.  When  a  certain  description  of  men 
are  to  transact  together  a  particular  business, 
the  times  and  places  of  their  meeting  and 
separating,  depend  on  their  own  will ;  they 
make  a  part  of  the  natural  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. This,  like  all  other  natural  rights, 
may  be  abridged  or  modified  in  its  exercise 
by  their  own  consent,  or  by  the  law  of  those 
who  depute  them,  if  they  meet  in  the  right  of 
others:  but  as  far  as  it  is  not  abridged  or 
modified,  they  retain  it  as  a  natural  right,  and 
may  exercise  it  in  what  form  they  please, 
either  exclusively  by  themselves,  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  others,  or  by  others  altogether, 
as  they  shall  agree. 

Each  house  of  Congress  possesses  this  nat- 
ural right  of  governing  itself,  and.  conse- 
quently, of  fixing  its  own  times  and  places  of 
meeting,  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  abridged 
by  the  law  of  those  who  employ  them,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  Constitution.  This  act  mani- 
festly considers  them  as  possessing  this  right 

•  Jefferson  added  a  P.  S.  sugrjfeBtingr  that  Adams 
may  have  been  looking  to  the  sedition  bill  that  had 
leen  spoken  of.  —Editor 


of  course,  and,  therefore,  has  nowhere  given 
it  to  them.  In  the  several  different  passages 
where  it  touches  this  right,  it  treats  it  as  an 
existing  thing,  not  as  one  called  into  ex- 
istence by  them.  To  evince  this,  every  pass- 
age of  the  Constitution  shall  be  quoted,  where 
the  right  of  adjournment  is  touched;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  them  pretends  to 
give  that  right;  that,  on  the  contrary,  every 
one  is  evidently  introduced  either  to  enlarge 
the  right  where  it  would  be  too  narrow,  to  re- 
strain it  where,  in  its  natural  and  full  exercise, 
it  might  be  too  large,  and  lead  to  inconven- 
ience, to  defend  it  from  the  latitude  of  its  own 
phrases,  where  these  were  not  meant  to  com- 
prehend it,  or  to  provide  for  its  exercise  by 
others,  when  they  cannot  exercise  it  them- 
selves. 

"  A  majority  of  each  house  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members."  Art.  i.  Sec.  5.  A  majority 
of  every  collection  of  men  being  naturally 
necessary  to  constitute  its  will,  and  it  being 
frequently  to  happen  that  a  majority  is  not 
assembled,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
natural  right  by  giving  to  "  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  a  majority"  a  right  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  absent  members,  and.  In 
the-  meantime,  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day. 
This  clause,  then,  does  not  pretend  to  give 
to  a  majority  a  right  which  it  knew  that 
majority  would  have  of  themselves,  but  to  a 
number  less  than  a  majority,  a  right  to  which 
it  knew  that  lesser  number  could  not  have  of 
themselves. 

.  "  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses 
shall  be  sitting."  Ibid.  Each  house  exercising 
separately  its  natural  right  to  meet  when  and 
where  it  should  think  best,  it  might  happen 
that  the  two  houses  would  separate  either  in 
time  or  place,  which  would  be  inconvenient. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  them  to- 
gether by  restraining  their  natural  right  of 
deciding  on  separate  times  and  places,  and 
by  requiring  a  concurrence  of  will. 

But,  as  it  might  happen  that  obstinacy,  or 
a  difference  of  object,  might  prevent  this  con- 
currence, it  goes  on  to  take  from  them,  in  that 
instance,  the  right  of  adjournment  altogether, 
and  to  transfer  it  to  another,  by  declaring. 
Art.  2.  Sec.  3,  that  *'  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  houses,  with  respect  to  the 
time  of  adjournment,  the  President  may  ad- 
journ them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think 
proper." 

These  clauses,  then,  do  not  import  a  gift, 
to  the  two  houses,  of  a  general  right  of  ad- 
journment, which  it  was  known  they  would 
have  without  that  gift,  but  to  restrain  or  ab- 
rogate the  right  it  was  known  they  would 
have,  in  an  instance  where,  exercised  in  Its 
full  extent,  it  might  lead  to  inconvenience, 
and  to  give  that  right  to  another,  who  would 
not  naturally  have  had  it.  It  also  gives  to 
the  President  a  right,  which  he  otherwise 
would  not  have  had,  "  to  convene  both  houses. 
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or  either  of  them,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions," Thus  substituting  the  will  of  another, 
where  they  are  not  in  a  situation  to  exercise 
their  own. 

"  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  approbation, 
&c..  Art.  I.  Sec.  7.  The  latitude  of  the  gen- 
eral words  here  used  would  have  subjected 
the  natural  right  of  adjournment  of  the  two 
houses  to  the  will  of  the  President,  which  was 
not  intended.  They,  therefore,  expressly 
**  except  questions  of  adjournment "  out  of 
their  operation.  They  do  not  here  give  a 
right  of  adjournment,  which  it  was  known 
would  exist  without  their  gift,  but  they  de- 
fend the  existing  right  against  the  latitude 
of  their  own  phrases,  in  a  case  where  there 
was  no  good  reason  to  abridge  it.  The  ex- 
ception admits  they  will  have  the  right  of 
adjournment,  without  pointing  out  the  source 
from  which  they  will  derive  it. 

These  are  all  the  passages  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (one  only  excepted,  which  shall  be  pres- 
ently cited,)  where  the  right  of  adjournment 
is  touched;  and  it  is  evident  that  none  of 
these  are  introduced  to  give  that -right;  but 
every  one  supposes  it  to  be  existing,  and  pro- 
vides some  specific  modification  for  cases 
where  either  defeat  in  the  natural  right,  or  a 
too  full  use  of  it,  would  occasion  inconven- 
ience. 

The  right  of  adjournment,  then,  is  not 
given  by  the  Constitution,  and  consequently 
it  may  be  modified  by  law  without  interfer- 
ing with  that  instrument.  It  is  a  natural- 
right,  and,  like  all  other  natural  rights,  may 
be  abridged  or  regelated  in  its  exercise  bv 
law  and  the  concurrence  of  the  third  branch 
in  any  law  regulating  its  exercise  is  so  ef- 
ficient an  ingredient  in  that  law,  that  the 
right  cannot  be  otherwise  exercised  but  after 
a  repeal  by  a  new  law.  The  express  terms  of 
the  Constitution  itself  show  that  this  right 
may  be  modified  by  law,  when,  in  Art  i. 
Sec.  4.  (the  only  remaining  passage  on  the 
subject  not .  yet  quoted)  it  says,  "  The  Con- 
gress shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law, 
appoint  a  diflFerent  day."  Then  another  day 
may  be  appointed  by  law;  and  the  President's 
assent  is  an  efficient  ingredient  in  that  law. 
Nav.  further,  they  cannot  adjourn  over  the 
first  Monday  of  December  but  by  a  law.  This 
is  another  constitutional  abridgment  of  their 
natural  right  of  adjournment;  and  complet- 
ing our  review  of  all  the  clauses  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  touch  that  right,  authorizes 
us  to  say  no  oart  of  that  instrument  gives  it ; 
and  that  the  houses  hold  it,  not  from  the  Con- 
stitution, but  from  nature. 

A  conse(]uence  of  this  is.  that  the  houses 
may,  by  a  joint  resolution,  remove  themselves 
from  place  to  place,  because  it  is  a  part  of 
their  right  of  self-government;  but  that  as 
the  right  of  self-government  does  not  com- 
prehend the  government  of  others,  the  two 
houses  cannot,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  their 


majorities  only,  remove  the  Executive  and 
Judiciary  from  place  to  place.  These  branches 
possessing,  also,  the  rights  of  self-government 
from  nature,  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  them  but  by  a  law,  passed  in  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  The  clause  of  the 
bill  in  question,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  be  * 
put  into  the  form  of  a  law,  and  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  so  far  as  it  proposes 
to  effect  the  removal,  of  the  Executive  and 
Judiciary  to  Philadelphia.  So  far  as  respects 
the  removal  of  the  present  houses  of  legisla- 
tion thither,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President;  but  such  a  submis- 
sion is  not  repugnant  to  the  (Constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  it  he  concurs,  it  will  so  far 
fix  the  next  session  of  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia that  it  cannot  be  changed  but  by  a  reg- 
ular law. 

The  sense  of  Congress  itself  is  always  re- 
spectable authority.  It  has  been  given  very 
remarkably  on  the  present  subject.  The  ad- 
dress to  the  President  in  the  paper  of  the 
13th,  is  a  complete  digest  of  all  the  arguments 
urged  on  the  floor  of  the  Representatives 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  President;  and  they  were  over- 
ruled by  a  majority  of  that  house,  compre- 
hending the  delegation  of  all  the  States  south 
of  the  Hudson,  except  South  Carolina.  At 
the  last  session  of  (^nuress,  when  the  bill 
for  remaining  a  certain  term  at  New  York, 
and  then  removing  to  Susquehanna,  or  Ger- 
mantown,  was  objected  to  on  the  same 
ground,  the  objection  was  overruled  by  a  ma- 
jority comprehending  the  ddegations  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  Union  with  that  of 
South  Carolina.  So  that  the  sense  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  been  expressed,  by 
its  delegation,  against  this  objection,  South 
Carolina  excepted,  and  excepting  also  Rhode 
Island,  which  lias  never  yet  had  a  delegation 
in  place  to  vote  on  the  question.  In  both 
these  instances,  the  Senate  concurred  with  the 
majority  of  the  Representatives.  The  sense 
of  the  two  houses  is  stronger  authority  in  this 
case,  as  it  is  given  against  their  own  supposed 
privilege. 

It  would  be  as  tedious,  as  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  take  up  and  discuss  one  by  one,  the  ob- 
jects proposed  in  the  paper  of  July  13.  Every 
one  of  them  is  founded  on  the  suoposition 
that  the  two  houses  hold  their  right  of  ad- 
journment from  the  Constitution.  This  er- 
ror being  corrected,  the  objections  founded 
on  it  fall  of  themselves. 

It  would  also  be  work  of  mere  supereroga- 
tion to  show  that,  granting  what  this  writer 
takes  for  granted,  (that  the  President's  as- 
sent would  be  an  inoperative  ingredient,  be- 
cause excluded  by  the  Constitution,  as  he 
says.)  yet  the  particular  views  of  the  writer 
would  be  frustrated,  for  on  every  hypothesis 
of  what  the  President  may  do.  Congress  must 
go  to  Philadelphia,  i.  If  he  assents  to  th^ 
bill,  that  assent  makes  good  law  of  the  part 
relative  to  the  Potomac;  and  the  part  for 
holding  the  next  session  at  Philadelphia  is 
good,  either  as  an  ordinance,  or  a  vote  of  the 
two  houses,  containing  a  complete  declaration 
of  their  will  in  a  case  where  it  is  competent  to 
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the  object;  so  that  they  must  go  to  Philadel- 
phia in  that  case.  2.  If  he  dissents  from  the 
bill,  it  annuls  the  part  relative  to  the  Poto- 
mac; but  as  to  the  clause  for  adjourning  to 
Philadelphia,  his  dissent  being  as  inneficient 
as  his  assent;  it  remains  a  good  ordinance,  or 
•  vote,  of  the  two  houses  for  going  thither, 
and  consequently  they  must  go  in  this  case 
also.  3.  If  the  President  withholds  his  will 
out  of  the  bill  altogether,  by  a  ten  day's  si- 
lence, then  the  part  relative  to  the  Potomac 
becomes  a  good  law  without  his  will,  and  that 
relative  to  Philadelphia  is  good  also,  either 
as  a  law,  or  an  ordinance,  or  a  vote  of  the 
two  houses;  and  consequently  in  this  case 
also  they  go  to  Philadelphia.— Opinion  on 
Residence  Bill,  vii,  495.  Ford  ed.,  v,  205. 
(July  1790.) 

108.  AD JOXTBNMENT,  Executives  and. 
— The  Administrator  shall  not  possess  the 
prerogative  *  *  ♦  of  dissolving,  proroguing, 
or  adjourning  either  House  of  Assembly. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
rS.    (June  1776.) 

109.  ADMINISTBATION,  Acceptable. 
— The  House  of  Representatives  having  con- 
cluded their  choice  of  a  person  for  the  chair 
of  the  United  States,  and  willed  me  that  of- 
fice, it  now  becomes  necessary  to  provide  an 
administration  composed  of  persons  whose 
qualifications  and  standing  have  possessed 
them  of  the  public  confidence,  and  whose 
wisdom  may  ensure  to  our  fellow  citizens  the 
advantage  they  sanguinely  expect. — To  Henry 
Dearborn,  iv,  356.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  495.  (W., 
Feb.  1801.)    See  Cabinet. 

~  ADMINISTBATION,  John  Adams's. 
—See  57,  58,    142. 

110.  ADHINISTBATION,  Antagonism 
to. — I  have  received  many  letters  stating  to 
me  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  caricatures  which 
the  writers,  it  seems,  know  are  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  administration.  To  these  no  an- 
swer has  been  given,  because  the  prejudiced 
spirit  in  which  they  have  been  written  proved 
the  writers  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  yield 
to  truth  or  reason.— To  William  Jackson. 
iv,  357.     (W.,  1801.) 

111.  ADMINISTBATION,  Arduous.— 
The  helm  of  a  free  government  is  always 
arduous,  and  never  was  ours  more  so,  than 
at  a  moment  when  two  friendly  peoples  are 
likely  to  be  committed  in  war  by  the  ill  tem- 
per of  their  administrations. — To  James  Sul- 
livan, iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  117.  (M., 
Feb.  1797.) 

112.  ADlfflNISTBATIGN",  Confidence 
in. — In  a  government  like  ours  it  is  necessary 
to  embrace  in  its  administration  as  great  a 
mass  of  confidence  as  possible,  by  employing 
those  who  have  a  character  with  the  public, 
of  their  own,  and  not  merely  a  secondary  one 
through  the  Executive.  *— -Anas,  ix,  208. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  312.    (April,  1806.) 

113. .     On  the  whole,  I  hope  we 

shall  make  up  an  administration  which  will 
•  Answer  to  Aaron  Burr's  solicitations  for  an  office. 
—Editor. 


unite  a  great  mass  of  confidence,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  plans  of  opposition  meditateci 
by  leaders  who  are  now  almost  destitute  of 
followers. — To  Horatio  Gates.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  II.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

114.  ADMINISTBATION,  Confident. — 
The  important  subjects  of  the  government  I 
meet  with  some  degree  of  courage  and  con- 
fidence, because  I  do  believe  the  talents  to  be 
associated  with  me,  the  honest  line  of  conduct 
we  will  religiously  pursue  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  confidence  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens dawning  on  us,  will  be  equal  to  these 
objects.— -To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  380. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  25.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

115.  ADMINISTBATION,  Devoted.*-I£ 

ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of  admin- 
istration conducted  with  a  single  and  stead- 
fast eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness 
of  those  committed  to  it,  one  which,  pro- 
tected by  truth,  can  never  know  reproach,  it 
is  that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  devoted. 
—To  James  Madison,  vii,  435.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  378.    (M.,  1826.) 

116.  ADMINISTBATION,    Difficult.— 

Our  situation  is  difficult ;  and  whatever  we  do 
is  liable  to  the  criticism  of  those  who  wish 
to  represent  it  awry.  If  we  recommend 
measures  in  a  public  message,  it  may  be  said 
that  members  are  not  sent  here  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  President,  or  to  register  the 
edicts  of  a  sovereign.  If  we  express  o^nions 
in  conversation,  we  have  then  our  Charles 
Jenkinsons,  and  back-door  counsellors.  If 
we  say  nothing,  "  we  have  no  opinions,  no 
plans,  no  cabinet."  In  truth,  it  is  the  fable 
of  the  old  man,  his  son  and  ass,  over  again. — 
To  William  Duane.  iv,  502.  Ford  ed..  viii, 
433.     (W.,  1806.) 

1 17.  ADMINISTRATION,  Disapproved. 

— There  was  but  a  single  act  of  my  whole 
administration  of  which  the  federal  party  ap- 
proved. That  was  the  proclamation  on  the 
attack  of  the  Chesapeake.  And  when  I  found 
they  approved  of  it,  I  confess  I  began  strongly 
to  apprehend  I  had  done  wrong,  and  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Psalmist,  "  Lord,  what  have  I 
done  that  the  wicked  should  praise  me," — 
To  Elbridge  GEJiRv.  vi,  63.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
359.     (M.,  1812.) 

118.  ADMINISTRATION,  Disinterest- 
ed.— A  disinterestedness  administration  of  the 
public  trusts  is  essential  to  perfect  tranquillity 
of  mind. — To  Samuel  Hawkins,  v,  392, 
(W.,  1808.) 

119.  ADMINISTBATION,  England  and 

the. — All  the  troubles  and  difficulties  in  the 
government  during  our  time  proceeded  from 
England;  at 'least  all  others  were  trifling  in 
comparison  with  them.— To  Henry  Dear- 
born.   V,  455.     (M.,  1809.) 

120.  ADMINISTBATION,  Errors  in. — 
It  is  our  consolation  and  encouragement  that 
we  are  serving  a  just  public,  who  will  be  in- 
dulgent to  any  error  committed  honestly,  and 
relating  merely  to  the  means  of  carrying  into 
eflFect  what  they  have  manifestly  willed  to  be  a 
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law.— To  W.  H.  Cabkij.  v,  162.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  96.   (M.,  1807.)   See  Error. 

121.  ADMINISTRATION,  ForeigiL  Pol- 
icy,— ^In  the  transaction  of  your  foreign  af- 
fairs, we  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of 
those  with  which  we  have  the  most  important 
relations.  We  have  done  them  justice  on  all 
occasions,  favored  where  favor  was  law- 
ful»  and  cherished  mutual  interests  and  inter- 
course on  fair  and  equal  terms.  We  are 
firmly  convinced,  and  we  act  on  that  convic- 
tion, that  with  nations,  as  with  individuals, 
our  interests  soundly  calculated,  will  ever  be 
found  inseparable  from  our  moral  duties; 
and  history  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  a 
just  nation  is  taJcen  on  its  word,  when  re- 
course is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to 
bridle  others. — Second  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  40.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  343.    (1805.) 

122.  ADMINISTRATION,  PormaUties 
and. — ^The  necessity  of  these  abridgments  of 
formalities  in  our  present  distant  situations 
requires  that  I  should  particularly  suggest  to 
you  the  expediency  of  desiring  General  Knox 
to  communicate  to  the  foreign  ministers  him- 
self directly  any  matters  relative  to  the  inter- 
positions of  his  department  through  the  gov- 
ernors. For  him  to  send  these  to  me  from 
Boston  to  this  place  [Monticello]  merely  that 
I  may  send  them  back  to  the  ministers  at 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  might  be  an  in- 
jurious delay  of  business. — ^To  President 
Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  435.  (M.,  Oct. 
1793.)     See  Formalities. 

123.  ADMINISTBATION,  Tundamen- 
tal  Principl68.«-To  cultivate  peace  and  main- 
tain commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their 
lawful  enterprises ;  to  foster  our  fisheries  and 
nurseries  of  navigation  and  for  the  nurture  of 
man.  and  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to 
our  circumstances;  to  preserve  the  faith  of 
the  nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts 
and  contracts,  expending  the  public  money 
with  the  same  care  and  economy  we  would 
practice  with  our  own,  and  impose  on  our 
citizens  no  unnecessary  burden ;  to  keep  in  all 
things  within  the  pale  of  our  constitutional 
powers,  and  cherish  the  Federal  Union  as  the 
only  rock  of  our  safety — these  are  the  land- 
marks by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in 
all  oar  proceedings.  By  continuing  to  make 
these  our  rule  of  action,  we  shall  endear  to 
our  countrymen  the  true  principles  of  their 
Constitution,  and  promote  a  union  of  senti- 
ment and  of  action  equally  auspicious  to  their 
happiness  and  safety. — Second  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  21.  Forded.,  viii,  186.  (1802.)  See 
Inaugural  Addresses,  Appendix. 

124. .  Our  wish  is  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  the 

public  efforts  may  be  directed  honestly  to  the 
public  good,  that  peace  be  cultivated,  civil 
and  religious  liberty  unassailed,  law  and  or- 
der preserved,  equality  of  rights  maintained, 
and  that  state  of  property,  equal  or  unequal, 
which  results  to  every  man  from  his  own  in- 
dustry or  that  of  his  fathers.— Second  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  44.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
347-     (1805.) 


126. .  That  all  should  be  satis- 
fied with  any  one  order  of  things  is  not  to  be 
expected,  but  I  indulge  the  pleasing  persua- 
sion that  the  grtat  body  of  our  citizens  will 
concur  in  honest  and  disinterested  efforts^ 
which  have  for  their  object  to  preserve  the 
General  and  State  governments  in  their  con- 
stitutional form  and  equilibrium ;  to  maintain 
peace  abroad  and  order  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  at  home ;  to  establish  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  administration  favorable  to  the  se- 
curity of  liberty  and  prosperity,  and  to  re- 
duce expenses  to  what  is  necessary  for  the 
useful  purposes  of  government. — First  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  15.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  125. 
(Dec.  1801.) 

126. .    Believing  that  (excepting 

the  ardent  monarchists)  all  our  citizens 
agreed  in  ancient  whig  principles,  I  thought 
it  advisable  to  define  and  declare  them,  and 
let  them  see  the  ground  on  which  we  could 
rally.  And  the  fact  proving  to  be  so,  that 
they  agree  in  these  principles,  I  shall  pursue 
them  with  more  encouragement. — To  Gen- 
eral Henry  Knox,  iv,  386.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
36.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

127.  ADMINISTRATION,  Good  Bepub- 
llcan. — A  good  administration  in  a  republi- 
can government,  securing  to  us  our  dearest 
rights,  and  the  practical  enjoyment  of  all  our 
liberties,  can  never  fail  to  give  consolation  to 
the  friends  of  free  government,  and  mortifica- 
tion to  its  enemies. — R.  to  A.  Rhode  Island 
Republicans,    viii,  162.     (1809.) 

128.  ADMINISTBATION,  Harmon!- 
OUB. — That  there  is  only  one  minister  who  is 
not  opposed  to  me,  is  totally  unfounded. 
There  never  was  a  more  harmonious,  a  more 
cordial  administration,  nor  ever  a  moment 
when  it  has  been  otherwise.  And  while  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  have  been  always  rare 
among  us,  I  can  affirm,  that  as  to  present 
matters,  there  was  not  a  single  paragraph  in 
my  message  to  Congress,  or  those  supplement- 
ary to  it,  in  which  there  was  not  a  unanimity 
of  concurrence  in  the  members  of  the  admin- 
istration.— To  William  Duane.  iv,  591. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  432.    (W.,  March  1806.) 

120.  ADMINISTBATION,  Hesitancy 
and.— On  every  question  the  lawyers  are 
about  equally  divided,  and  were  we  to  act  but 
in  cases  where  no  contrary  opinion  of  a  law- 
yer can  be  had,  we  should  never  act. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,    v,  369.     (M.,  1898.) 

130.  ADMINISTBATION,       Honest.— 

The  measures  of  my  administration  *  *  * 
have  been  pursued  with  honest  intentions,  un- 
biased by  any  personal  or  interested  views. — 
R.  TO  A.  Wilmington  Citizens,  viii,  149. 
(1809.) 

131.  ADMINISTBATION,  Indebted.— I 
do  not  mean,  fellow  citizens,  to  arroprate  to 
myself  the  merit  of  the  measures  [of  the  ad- 
ministration] ;  that  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  reflecting  character  of  our  citizens  at 
large,  who,  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion, 
influence  and  strengthen  the  public  measures : 
it  is  due  to  the  sound  discretion  with  which 
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they  select  from  among  themselves  those  to 
whom  they  confide  the  l^islative  duties;  it 
is  due  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  char- 
acters selected,  who  lay  the  foundations  of 
public  happine  s  in  wholesome  laws,  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  alone  remains  for  others; 
and  it  is  due  to  tlie  able  and  faithful  auxil- 
iaries, whose  patriotism  has  associated  with 
me  in  the  executive  functions. — Second  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  43.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
345.     (1805.) 

132.  ASMINISTBATION,  Indulgence 
to— -There  are  no  mysteries  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration. Difficulties  indeed  sometimes 
arise;  but  common  sense  and  honest  inten- 
tions will  generally  steer  through  them,  and, 
where  they  cannot  be  surmounted,  I  have  ever 
seen  the  well-intentioned  part  of  our  fellow 
citizens  sufficiently  disposed  not  to  look  for 
impossibilities. —  To  Dr.  J.  B.  Stuart,  vii, 
64.  (M.,  1817.) 

133.  —^.    A    consciousness    that    I 

feel  no  desire  but  to  do  what  is  best,  without 
passion  or  predilection,  encourages  me  to 
hope  for  an  indulgent  construction  of  what  I 
do.— To  John  Page,    iv,  377.    (W.,  1801.) 

—  ADMINISTBATION,  Madison's,— 
See  Madison. 

134.  ADMINISTBATION,  Meritorious. 
— I  wish  support  from  no  quarter  longer  than 
my  object,  candidly  scanned  shall  merit  it; 
and  especially,  not  longer  than  I  shall  vig- 
orously adhere  to  the  Constitution. — To  Ben- 
jamin Stoddert.  iv,  360.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  490. 
(W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

135.  ADMINISTRATION,   Moderate.— 

I  am  very  much  in  hopes  we  shall  be  able  to 
restore  union  to  our  country.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  federal  leaders  can  be  brought  over. 
They  are  invincibles;  but  I  really  hope  their 
followers  may.  The  bulk  of  these  last  were 
real  republicans,  carried  over  from  us  by 
French  excesses.  This  induced  me  to  offer 
a  political  creed  [in  the  inauguration  address], 
and  to  invite  to  conciliation  first;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  hear,  that  these  principles  are  rec- 
ognized by  them,  and  considered  as  no  bar 
of  separation.  A  moderate  conduct  through- 
out which  may  not  revolt  our  new  friends, 
and  which  may  give  them  tenets  with  us, 
must  be  observed. — To  John  Page,  iv,  378. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

136.  ADMINISTBATION,  Public  Opin- 
ion.  and. — It  will  always  be  interesting  to  me 
to  know  the  impression  made  by  any  particu- 
lar thing  on  the  public  mind.  My  idea  is 
that  where  two  measures  are  equally  right,  it 
is  a  duty  to  the  people  to  adopt  that  one 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  them;  and  where 
a  measure  not  agreeable  to  them  has  been 
adopted,  it  is  desirable  to  know  it.  because  it 
is  an  admonition  to  a  review  of  that  measure 
to  see  if  it  has  been  really  right,  and  to  cor- 
rect it  if  mistaken.— To  William  Findley. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  27.     (W..  March  1801.) 

187.  ADMINISTBATION,   Beasonable. 

—Unequivocal    in    principle,    reasonable    in 


manner,  we  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  har- 
mony.— To  Elbridge  Gersy.  iv,  392.  Ford 
ED.^  viii,  43-    (W.,  March  1801.) 

138.  ASMINISTBATION,  Besponsibil- 

ity  and. — We  can  only  be  answerable  for 
the  orders  we  give  and  not  for  the  execution. 
If  they  are  disobeyed  from  obstinacy  of  spirit, 
or  want  of  coercion  in  the  laws,  it  is  not  our 
fault. — To  General  Steuben.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
492.    (R.,  1781.) 

139.  ADMINISTRATION,      Boutine.— 

The  ordinary  affairs  of  a  nation  offer  little 
difficulty  to  a  person  of  any  experience. — To 
James  Sullivan,    v,  252.     (W.,  1808.) 

140.  ADMINISTRATION,  Salutary.— 
r  am  sure  the  measures  I  mean  to  pursue 
are  such  as  would  in  their  nature  be  approved 
by  every  American  who  can  emerge  from  pre- 
conceived prejudices;  as  for  those  who  can- 
not, we  must  take  care  of  them  as  of  the  sick 
in  our  hospitals.  The  medicine  of  time  and 
fact  may  cure  some  of  them.— To  Theodore 
Foster.  Ford  ed.^  viii,  50.      (W.,  May  1801.) 

141.  ADMINISTRATION,  Secrecy  in.— 

The  same  secrecy  and  mystery  are  affected  to 
be  observed  by  the  present,  which  marked  the 
former  administration. — To  Aaron  Burr. 
iv,  185.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  147.    (Pa.,  June  1797.) 

142.  ADMINISTRATION,   Slip-shod.— 

The  administration  [of  Mr.  Adams]  had  no 
rule  for  anything. — ^To  Willlam  Short,  iv, 
413-    Ford  ed.,  viii,  96.     (W.,  1801.) 

148.  ADMINISTRATION,      Successors 

in>« — I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  no  part 
myself  in  proposing  measures,  the  execution 
of  which  will  devolve  on  my  successor. — To 
Dr.  Logan,    v,  404.     (W.,  Dec.  1808.) 

144, .    I  should  not  feel  justified 

in  directing  measures  which  those  who  are  to 
execute  them  would  disapprove. — To  Levi 
Lincoln,  v,  387.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  227.  (W.. 
Nov.  1808.) 

146. .    I   am   now   so   near  the 

moment  of  retiring,  that  I  take  no  part  in  af- 
fairs beyond  the  expression  of  an  opinion.  I 
think  it  fair  that  my  successor  should  now 
originate  those  measures  of  which  he  will  be 
charged  with  the  execution  and  responsibility, 
and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  clothe  them  with  the 
forms  of  authority. — To  James  Monroe,  v, 
420.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  243.    (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

146. .    I  hope  that  my  successor 

will  enter  on  a  calmer  sea  than  I  did.  He 
will  at  least  find  the  vessel  of  State  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  and  not  of  his  foes. — To 
Richard  M.  Johnson,    v,  257.     (W.,  i8oS.> 

147.  ADMINISTRATION,  Summary  of 
Jefferson's  first.— To  do  without  a  land 
tax,  excise,  stamp  tax  and  the  other  internal 
taxes,  to  supply  their  place  by  economies, 
so  as  still  to  support  the  government  prop- 
erly, and  to  apply  $7,300,000  a  year  steadily 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  to  dis- 
continue a  great  portion  of  the  expenses  on 
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armies  and  navies,  yet  protect  our  country 
and  its  commerce  with  what  remains;  to 
purchase  a  country  as  large  and  more  fertile 
than  the  one  we  possessed  before,  yet  ask 
neither  a  new  tax,  nor  another  soldier  to  be 
added,  but  to  provide  that  that  country  shall 
by  its  own  income,  pay  for  itself  before  the 
purchase  money  is  due;  to  preserve  peace 
with  all  nations,  and  particularly  an  equal 
friendship  to  the  two  great  rival  powers, 
France  and  England,  and  to  maintain  the 
credit  and  character  of  the  nation  in  as  high 
a  degree  as  it  has  ever  enjoyed,  are  measures 
which  I  think  must  reconcile  the  great  body 
of  those  who  thought  themselves  our  ene- 
mies; but  were  in  truth  only  the  enemies 
of  certain  Jacobinical,  atheistical,  anarchical, 
imaginary  caricatures,  which  existed  only  in 
the  land  of  the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones, 
beings  created  to  frighten  the  credulous.  By 
this  time  they  see  enough  of  us  to  judge  our 
characters  by  what  we  do,  and  not  by  what 
we  never  did,  nor  thought  of  doing,  but  in 
the  lyii^  chronicles  of 'the  newspapers. — To 
Timothy  Bloodworth.  iv,  523.  (W.,  Jan. 
1804.) 

148.  ABMINISTBATION,  Temporls- 
ingf. — Mild  laws,  a  people  not  used  to  prompt 
obedience,  a  want  of  provisions  of  war,  and 
means  of  procuring  them  render  our  orders 
often  ineffectual,  oblige  us  to  temporize,  and 
when  we  cannot  accomplish  an  object  in  one 
way  to  attempt  it  in  another.  Your  knowl- 
edge of  these  circumstances,  with  a  temper 
to  accommodate  them,  ensure  me  your  co- 
operation in  the  best  way  we  can,  when  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  pursue  the  way  we  would 
wish. — To  Major  General  de  Lafayette. 
FoKD  ED.,  ii,  493-     (R-.  March  1781) 

148.  ABMIKISTBATION,  TranquU.— 
The  path  we  have  to  pursue  is  so  quiet  that 
we  have  nothing  scarcely  to  propose  to  our 
Legislature.  A  noiseless  course,  not  med- 
dling with  the  affairs  of  others,  unattractive 
of  notice,  is  a  mark  that  society  is  going 
on  in  happiness.— To  Thomas  Cooper,  iv, 
453-    Fo^D  ^'*  viii,  178.     (W.,  Nov.  1802.) 

150.  ABHINISTBATION,  XJnmed- 
dlinfif.— The  quiet  track  into  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  get,  neither  -meddling  with 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  nor  with  those 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  letting  them  go 
on  in  their  own  way,  will  show  itself  in  the 
statement  of  our  affairs  to  Congress. — To 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  180. 
(\V.,  Dec.  1802.) 

151.  A  PMTWISTBATIOy ,  Unsuccess- 
ful.— ^Two  measures  have  not  been  adopted, 
which  I  pressed  on  Congress  repeatedly  at 
their  meetings.  The  one,  to  settle  the  whole 
un^ranted  territory  of  Orleans,  by  donations 
of  land  to  able-bodied  young  men,  to  be  en- 
gaged and  carried  there  at  the  public  expense, 
who  would  constitute  a  force  always  ready 
on  the  spot  to  defend  New  Orleans.  The 
other  was  to  class  the  militia  according  to  the 
years  of  their  birth,  and  make  all  those  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  liable  to  be  trained  and 
called    into    service    at    a    moment's    warn- 


ing. This  would  have  given  us  a  force  of 
three  hundred  thousand  young  men,  prepared 
by  proper  training,  for  service  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States;  while  those  who  had 
passed  through  that  period  would  remain  at 
home,  liable  to  be  used  in  their  own  or  ad- 
jacent States.  Those  two  measures  would 
have  completed  what  I  deemed  necessary 
for  the  entire  security  of  our  country.  They 
would  have  given  me,  on  my  retirement  from 
the  government  of  the  nation,  the  consola- 
tory reflection,  that  having  found,  when  I 
was  called  to  it,  not  a  single  seaport  town 
in  a  condition  to  repel  a  levy  of  contribution 
by  a  single  privateer  or  pirate,  I  had  left 
every  harbor  so  prepared  by  works  and  gun- 
boats, as  to  be  in  a  reasonable  state  of  secur- 
ity against  any  probable  attack;  the  territory 
of  Orleans  acquired,  and  planted  with  an 
internal  force  sufficient  for  its  protection ;  and 
the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  or- 
ganized by  such  a  classification  of  its  male 
force,  as  would  give  it  the  benefit  of  all  its 
young  population  for  active  service,  and  that 
of  a  middle  and  advanced  age  for  stationary 
defence.  But  these  measures  will.  I  hope, 
be  completed  by  my  successor. — To  General 
Kosciusko,   v,  507.    (M.,  Feb.  1810.) 

—  ADIONISTBATION,  Washington's. 
— See  Washington. 

152.  ADIONISTBATIOKS,  British.— In 
general  the  [British]  administrations  are  so 
changeable,  and  they  are  obliged  to  descend 
to  such  tricks  to  keep  themselves  in  place, 
that  nothing  like  honor  or  morality  can  ever 
be  counted  on  in  transactions  with  them. — 
To  President  Madison,  v,  465.  (M.,  Aug. 
1809.) 

153.  ADIONISTBATIOKS,  Ill-teznp- 
ered. — We  have  received  a  report  that  the 
French  Directory  has  proposed  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  United  States  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients,  who  have  rejected  it.  Thus 
we  see  two  nations,  who  love  one  another 
affectionately,  brought  by  the  ill  temper  of 
their  executive  administrations,  to  the  very 
brink  of  necessity  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  each  other.— To  Aaron  Burr. 
iv,  187.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  148.  (Pa.,  June 
1797.) 

154.  ADHIBALTY  COUBTS,  Decisions 
of  British.— I  thank  you  for  the  case  of 
Demsey  vs.  the  Insurers,  which  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  and  entire  conviction. 
Indeed  it  is  high  time  to  withdraw  all  respect 
from  courts  acting  under  the  arbitrary  orders 
of  governments  who  avow  a  total  disregard  of 
those  moral  rules  which  have  hitherto  been 
acknowledged  by  nations,  and  have  served 
to  regulate  and  govern  their  intercourse.  I 
should  respect  just  as  much  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  governed  Cartouche  or  Black- 
beard,  as  those  now  acted  on  by  France  or 
England.  If  your  argument  is  defective  in 
anything,  it  is  in  having  paid  to  the  antecedent 
decisions  of  the  British  Courts  of  Admiralty 
the  respect  of  examining  them  on  grounds  of 
reason;  and  not  having  rested  the  decision 
at  once  on  the  profligacy  of  those  tribunals, 
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and  openly  declared  against  permitting  their 
sentences  to  be  ever  more  quoted  or  listened 
to  until  those  nations  return  to  the  practice 
of  justice,  to  an  acknowledgment  that  there 
is  a  moral  law  which  ought  to  govern  man- 
kind, and  by  sufficient  evidences  of  contrition 
for  their  present  flagitiousness,  make  it  safe 
to  receive  them,  again  into  the  society  of  civi- 
lized nations.  I  hope  this  will  be  done  on  a 
proper  occasion.  Yet  knowing  that  religion 
does  not  furnish  grosser  bigots  than  law,  I 
expect  little  from  old  judges.  Those  now  at 
the  bar  may  be  bold  enough  to  follow  reason 
rather  than  precedent,  and  may  bring  that 
principle  on  the  bench  when  promoted  to 
it;  but  I  fear  this  effort  is  not  for  my  day. 
It  has  been  said  that  when  Harvey  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  was  not 
a  physician  of  Europe  of  forty  years  of  age, 
who  assented  to  it.  I  fear  you  will  experi- 
ence Harvey's  fate;  but  it  will  become  law 
when  the  present  judges  are  dead. — To 
Thomas  Cooper,    v,  531.     (M..  1810.) 

155.  ASHIBALTY  GOUBTS,  Jurisdlo- 

tion. — ^They  [Parliament]  have  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty  beyond 
their  ancient  limits. — Declaration  on  Tak- 
ing UP  Arms.   Ford  ed.,  i,  468.    (July  1775.) 

—  ADMISSION   OF   NEW   STATES.— 

See  States. 

156.  ADVEBTISEMENTS,  Appreciat- 
ed.— I  read  but  one  newspaper  and  that  ♦  ♦  * 
more  for  its  advertisements  than  its  news. — 
To  Charles  Pinckney.  vii,  180.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
162.     (M.,  1820.) 

157.  ASVEBTISEMENTS,  Principle 
•nd. — I  think  it  might  be  well  to  advertise  my 
lands  at  Elkhill  for  sale,  and  therefore  enclose 
you  the  form  of  an  advertisement,  in  which, 
you  will  observe,  I  have  omitted  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  which,  as  long  as  I  am  in 
public,  I  would  wish  to  keep  out  of  view  in 
everything  of  a  private  nature. — To  Nicholas 
Lewis.    Ford  ed.,  v,  281.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

158.  ADVEBTISEMEirrS,  Truth  and. 

— Advertisements  contain  the  only  truths  to 
be  relied  on  in  a  newspaper. — To  Nathaniel 
Macon,  vii,  iii.  Ford  ed.,  x,  120.  (M., 
1819.) 

159.  ADVICE,  A  Duty.— Duty  tells  me 
that  the  public  interest  is  so  deeply  concerned 
in  your  perfect  knowIedf?e  of  the  characters 
employed  in  its  high  stations,  that  nothing 
should  be  withheld  which  can  give  you  useful 
information. — To  President  Madison,  vi, 
loi.     (M.,  1813.) 

160.  ADVICE,  Friendship  in.— No  apol- 
ogies for  writing  or  speaking  to  me  freely 
are  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  my 
friends  can  do  is  so  dear  to  me,  and  proves 
to  me  their  friendship  so  clearly,  as  the  in- 
formation they  give  me  of  their  sentiments 
and  those  of  others  on  interesting  points 
where  I  am  to  act,  and  where  information 
and  warning  are  so  essential  to  excite  in  me 
that  due  reflection  which  ought  to  precede 
action. — ^To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  507. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  248.    (M.,  1803.) 


161. .    I   always  consider   it  as 

the  most  friendly  service  which  can  be  ren- 
ilered  me,  to  be  informed  of  anything  which 
is  going  amiss,  and  which  I  can  remedy. — 
To  Wilson  C  Nicholas,  v,  400.  (W., 
1808.) 

162.  ADVICE,  A  Legacy  of.— Your  af- 
fectionate mother  requests  that  I  would  ad- 
dress to  you,  as  a  namesake,  something  which 
might  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
course  of  life  you  have  to  run.  Few  words 
are  necessary,  with  good  dispositions  on  your 
part.  Adore  God;  reverence  and  cherish 
your  parents;  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self, and  your  country  more  than  life.  Be 
just;  be  true;  murmur  not  at  the  ways  of 
Providence — and  the  life  into  which  you 
may  have  entered  will  be  one  of  eternal  and 
ineffable  bliss.  And  if  to  the  dead  it  is  per- 
mitted to  care  for  the  things  of  this  world, 
every  action  of  your  life  will  be  under  my 
regard.  Farewell. — To  Thomas  Jefferson 
Grotjan.   Ford  ed.,  x,  287.    (M.,  1824.) 

163.  ADVICE,  Proffering.— How  easily 
we  prescribe  for  others  a  cure  for  their  diflS- 
culties,  while  we  cannot  cure  our  own. — To 
John  Adams,  vii,  201.  Ford  ed.,  x,  187. 
(M..  1821.) 

164.  ADVICE,    Ten    Precepts      of. — A 

Decalogue  of  Canons  for  Observation  in 
Practical   Life: — 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can 
do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you 
have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  be- 
cause it  is  cheap ;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst 
and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too 
little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do 
willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils 
which  have  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth 
handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten,  before  yon 
speak:  if  very  angry,  an  hundred. — ^To 
Thomas  Jefferson  Smith,  vii,  401.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  341.     (M.,  1825.) 

166.  ADVICE,  Thankful  for. — I  am  ever 

thankful  for  communications  which  may 
guide  me  in  the  duties  which  I  wish  to  per- 
form as  well  as  I  am  able. — To  John  Dick- 
inson. V,  29.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  8.    (W.,  1807.) 

166. .    I    have    always    received 

with  thankfulness  the  ideas  of  judicious  per- 
sons on  subjects  interesting  to  the  public — 
To  Benjamin  Stoddert,  v,  426.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  246.     (W.,  1809.) 

167. .    In  all  cases  I  invite  and 

shall  receive  with  great  thankfulness  your 
opinion  and  that  of  others  on  the  course  of 
things,  and  particularly  in  the  suggestion  of 
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characters  who  may  worthily  be  appointed. — 
To  PiERBEPONT  Edwasds.  Ford  eo.^  viii,  45. 
(W,  March  1801.) 

168. .    Far  from  arrogating  the 

office  of  advice,  no  one  will  more  passively 
acquiesce  in  it  than  myself. — To  John  H. 
Pleasants,  vii,  346.  Ford  ed.,  x,  304.  (M., 
1824.) 

160-  ADVICE,  Valued. — I  value  no  act 
of  friendship  so  highly  as  the  communicating 
facts  to  me,  which  I  am  not  in  the  way  of 
knowing  otherwise,  and  could  not  therefore 
otherwise  guard  against. — ^To  W.  C.  Nicho- 
las.   V,  260.     (W.,  1808.) 

170. ,    It  is   impossible   for  my 

friends  ever  to  render  me  so  acceptable  a 
favor,  as  by  communicating  to  me,  without 
reserve,  facts  and  opinions.  I  have  none 
of  that  sort  of  self-love  which  winces  at 
it;  indeed,  both  self-love  and  the  desire  to 
do  what  is  best  strongly  invite  unreserved 
communication. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 
V,  48.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  32.     (W.,   1807.) 

171.  ADVICE,  Unbiased.— The  greatest 
favor  which  can  be  done  me  is  the  communi- 
cation of  the  opinions  of  judicious  men,  of 
men  who  do  not  suffer  their  judgments  to 
be  biased  by  either  interests  or  passions. — 
To  CffANDLER  Price,   v,  46.    (W.,  1807.) 

—  AEBONAXmCS.— See  Baixoons. 

172.  AFTECnON,  Early.— I  find  as  I 
grow  older,  that  I  love  those  most  whom  I 
loved  first — To  Mrs.  John  Bolling.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  412.     (P.,  1787.) 

173.  APPBCTION,  Of  friendaliip.— The 
happiest  moments  my  heart  knows  are  those 
in  which  it  is  pouring  forth  its  affections  to 
a  few  esteemed  characters. — To  Mrs.  Trist. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  331.  (P.,  1786.)  See  Friend- 
ship. 

174.  AJTECnOK,  Parental.— Is  not 
parental  love  the  strongest  affection  known? 
Is  it  not  greater  than  that  of  self-preserva- 
tion?— Note,  i,  149.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  200.  (1778-) 

176. .    Although  parental  be  yet 

stronger  than  filial  affection.  ♦  ♦  ♦  . 
Note,  i,  150.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  207,    (1778-) 

176.  AFFECTION,  Patriotic.— My  affec- 
tions are  first  for  my  own  country,  and  then, 

Cierally,    for    all    mankind. — To  Thomas 
w.    ▼,  556.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  293.    (M.,  181 1.) 

177.  AFFECnOK',  Bewarded  hy. — ^The 
affection  of  my  countrymen  ♦  ♦  *  was 
the  only  reward  I  ever  asked  or  could  have 
felt. — ^To  James  Monroe,  i,  318.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  57.    (M.,  1782.)    See  Family,  Home. 

178.  AFFLICnOKy  Consolation  in. — 
Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction,  by  the 
loss  of  every  form  of  connection  which  can 
rive  the  human  heart,  I  know  well,  and  feel 
what  you  have  lost,  what  you  have  suffered, 
are  suffering,  and  have  yet  to  endure.  The 
sdme  trials  have  taught  me  that  for  ills  so 
immeasurable,  time  and  silence  are  the  only 
medicine.  I  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless 
condolences,  open   afresh  the  sluices  of  your 


grief,  nor,  although  minglins  sincerely  my  tears 
with  yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more  where  words 
are  vain. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  107.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  114.     (M.,  i8z8.) 

170.  AITLICTIOK,  Schooled  in.— There 
is  no  degree  of  affliction,  produced  by  the  loss 
of  those  dear  to  us,  which  experience  has  not 
taught  me  to  estimate.  I  have  ever  found 
time  and  silence  the  only  medicine,  and  these 
but  assuage,  they  never  can  suppress,  the  deep 
drawn  sigh  which  recollection  forever  brings 
up,  until  recollection  and  life  are  extinguished 
together.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  331.  (M., 
1813.) 

180.  AFFLICTION,  Sympathy  in ^Long 

tried  in  the  same  school  of  affliction,  no  loss 
which  can  rend  the  human  heart  is  unknown  to 
mine;  and  a  like  one  particularly,  at  about  the 
same  period  in  life,  had  taught  me  to  feel  the 
sympathies  of  yours.  The  same  experience  has 
proved  that  time,  silence  and  occupation  are 
Its  only  medicines. — To  Governor  Claiborne. 
v,  520.     (M.,  i8zo.) 

*-  AFBICAN     SLAVE     TRADE.— See 

Slavery. 

181.  AQE,  Advancing.— Being  very  sen- 
sible of  bodily  decays  from  advancing  years, 
I  ought  not  to  doubt  their  effect  on  the 
mental  faculties.  To  do  so  would  evince 
either  great  self-love  or  little  observation  of 
what  passes  under  our  eyes;  and  I  shall  be 
fortunate  if  I  am  the  first  to  perceive  and 
to  obey  this  admonition  of  nature. — ^To  Mr. 
Weaver,    v,  88.  (W.,  June  1807.) 

182.  AQE,  Change  and. — I  am  now  of  an 
age  which  does  not  easily  accommodate  itself 
to  new  manners  and  new  modes  of  living. — 
To  Baron  Geismer.   i,  427.    (P.,  1785.) 

183.  AQE,  Deformity  in.— Man,  like  the 
fruit  he  eats,  has  his  period  of  ripeness.  Like 
that,  too,  if  he  continues  longer  hanging  to 
the  stem,  it  is  but  an  useless  and  unsightly 
appendage. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  214. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  191.    (M.,  1821.) 

184.  AGE,  Desire  in.— Tranquillity  is  the 
summum  honum  of  old  age. — To  Mark  L. 
Hill,  vii,  154.    (M.,  1820.) 

185.  AOE,  Dread  of  old. — I  have  ever 
dreaded  a  doting  old  age;  and  my  health 
has  been  generally  so  good,  and  is  now  so 
good,  that  I  dread  it  still.  The  rapid  decline 
of  my  strength  during  the  last  winter  has 
made  me  hope  sometimes  that  I  see  land. 
During  the  summer  I  enjoy  its  temperature, 
but  I  shudder  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
wish  I  could  sleep  through  it  with  the  dor- 
mouse, and  only  wake  with  him  in  the  spring, 
if  ever. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  244.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  216.    (M.,  1822.) 

186.  AQE,  Duty  in  old.— Nothing  is  more 
incumbent  on  the  old,  than  to  know  when 
they  should  get  out  of  the  way,  and  re- 
linquish to  younger  successors  the  honors  they 
can  no  longer  earn,  and  the  duties  they  can 
no  longer  perform.— To  John  Vaughan.  vi, 
417.     (M.,  1815.) 

187. .    I  resign  myself  cheerfully 

to  the  managers  of  the  ship,  and  the  more 
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contentedly,  as  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  voy- 
age.— To  Edward'  Livingston,  vii,  342.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  300.    (M.,  1824.) 

188.  AOEy  Evils  of  protracted. — ^The 
solitude  in  which  we  are  left  by  the  death  of 
our  friends  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  pro- 
tracted life.  When  I  look  back  to  the  days  of 
my  youth,  it  is  like  looking  over  a  field  of 
battle.  All,  all  dead !  and  ourselves  left  alone 
midst  a  new  generation  whom  we  know  not, 
and  who  know  not  us. — ^To  Franos  A.  Van 
Der  Kemp.   Ford  ed.,  x,  337.     (M.,  1825) 

189.  AOEy  Eear  of  old. — My  only  fear  is 
that  I  may  live  too  long.  This  would  be 
a  subject  of  dread  to  me. — To  Philip 
Mazzei.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  15.  (M.,  March 
1801.) 

190.  AOEy  Insensible  to. — It  is  wonder- 
ful to  me  that  old  men  should  not  be  sensible 
that  their  minds  keep  pace  with  their  bodies 
in  the  progress  of  decay.  Our  old  revolu- 
tionary friend  Qinton,  for  example,  who 
was  a  hero,  but  never  a  man  of  mind, 
is  wonderfully  jealous  on  this  head.  He 
tells  eternally  the  stories  of  his  younger  days 
to  prove  his  memory,  as  if  memory  and 
reason  were  the  same  faculty.  Nothing  be- 
trays imbecility  so  much  as  the  being  in- 
sensible of  it.  Had  not  a  conviction  of  the 
danger  to  which  an  unlimited  occupation, 
of  the  Executive  chair  would  expose  the  re- 
publican constitution  of  our  government, 
made  it  conscientiously  a  duty  to  refuse  when 
I  did,  the  fear  of  becoming  a  dotard,  and  of 
being  insensible  of  it,  would  of  itself  have 
resisted  all  solicitations  to  remain. — To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  3.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  328. 
(P.F..  i8x6.) 

191.  AOEy  Offerings  of. — Good  wishes 
are  all  an  old  man  has  to  offer  to  his  country 
or  friends.— To  Thomas  Law.  v,  557.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  293.    (M.,  181 1.) 

192.  AGE,  Oppressed  by.— The  hand  of 
age  is  upon  me.  All  my  old  friends  are 
nearly  gone.  Of  those  in  my  neighborhood, 
Mr.  Divers  and  Mr.  Lindsay  alone  remain. 
If  you  could  make  it  a  par  tie  quarrei,  it 
would  be  a  comfort  indeed.  We  would  be- 
guile our  lingering  hours  with  talking  over 
our  youthful  exploits,  our  hunts  on  Peter's 
mountain,  with  a  long  train  of  et  cetera,  in 
addition,  and  feel,  by  recollection  at  least, 
a  momentary  flash  of  youth.  Reviewing  the 
course  of  a  long  and  sufficiently  successful 
life,  I  find  in  no  portion  of  it  happier  mo- 
ments than  those  were.—To  James  Maury. 
vi,  54-    Ford  ed.,  ix,  351.    (M.,  1812.) 

193. .    The  hand  of  age  is  upon 

me.  The  decay  of  bodily  faculties  apprizes  me 
that  those  of  the  mind  cannot  be  un- 
impaired, had  I  not  still  better  proofs.  Every 
year  counts  my  increased  debility,  and  depart- 
ing faculties  keep  the  score.  The  last  year 
it  was  the  sight,  this  it  is  the  hearing,  the 
next  something  else  will  be  going,  until  all 
is  gone.  Of  all  this  I  was  sensible  before  I 
left  Washington,  and  probably  my  fellow 
laborers  saw  it  before  I  did.    The  decay  of 


memory  was  obvious;  it  is  now  become  dis- 
tressing. But  the  mind,  too,  is  weakened. 
When  I  was  young,  mathematics  was  the 
passion  of  my  life.  The  same  passion  has 
returned  upon  me,  but  with  unequal  powers. 
Processes  which  I  then  read  off  with  the 
facility  of  common  discourse,  now  cost  me 
labor,  and  time,  and  slow  investigation. 
When  I  offered  this,  therefore,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  deciding  my  retirement  from  office, 
it  was  offered  in  sincerity  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  truth.  And  I  think  it  a  great  blessing 
that  1  retain  understanding  enough  to  be 
sensible  how  much  of  it  I  have  lost,  and  to 
avoid  exposing  myself  as  a  spectacle  for  the 
pity  of  my  friends;  that  I  have  surmounted 
the  difficult  point  of  knowing  when  to  retire. 
As  a  compensation  for  faculties  departed, 
nature  gives  me  good  health,  and  a  perfect 
resignation  to  the  laws  of  decay  which  she 
has  prescribed  to  all  the  forms  and  combina- 
tions of  matter. — ^To  William  Duane.  vi, 
80.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  367.     (M.,  Oct.  1812  ) 

194. ,     The  epistolary  industry 

*  *  *  is  gone  from  me.  The  aversion 
has  been  growing  on  me  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  now,  near  the  close  of  seventy- 
five,  is  become  almost  insuperable.  I  am 
much  debilitated  in  body,  and  my  memory 
sensibly  on  the  wane.  Still,  however*  I  en- 
joy good  health  and  spirits,  and  am  as  in- 
dustrious a  reader  as  when  a  student  at 
college.  Not  of  newspapers.  These  I  have 
discarded.  I  relinquish,  as  I  ought  to  do. 
all  intermeddling  with  public  affairs,  com- 
mitting myself  cheerfully  to  the  watch  and 
care  of  those  for  whom,  in  my  turn,  I  have 
watched  and  cared. — To  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  vii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  x,  103.  (M., 
1818.) 

195.  AQE,  Vigor  in.— It  is  objected  ♦  *  * 
that  Mr.  Goodrich  is  seventy-seven  years  of 
age;  but  at  a  much  more  advanced  age,  our 
Franklin  was  the  ornament  of  human  nature. 
— ^To  The  New  Haven  G)mmittee.  iv,  403. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  68.     (W.,  1801.) 

196.  AGE,  Warned  by.— Time,  which 
wears  all  things,  does  not  spare  the  energies 
of  body  and  mind  of  a  presque  octogenaire. 
While  I  could,  I  did  what  I  could,  and  now 
acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  law  of  nature 
which,  by  unfitting  us  for  action,  warns  tis 
to  retire  and  leave  to  the  generation  of  the 
day  the  direction  of  its  own  affairs.  The 
prayers  of  an  old  man  are  the  only  con- 
tributions left  in  his  power.  To  Mrs.  K.  D. 
Morgan.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  473.     (M.,    1822.) 

197. .    A  decline  of  health  at  the 

age  of  76,  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and 
is  a  warning  of  an  event  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tant, and  whose  approach  I  contemplate  with 
little  concern ;  for  indeed,  in  no  circumstance 
has  nature  been  kinder  to  us,  than  in  the 
soft  gradations  by  which  she  prepares  us 
to  part  willingly  with  what  we  are  not  d^- 
tined  always  to  retain.  First  one  faculty 
is  withdrawn  and  then  another,  sight,  hear- 
ing,  memory,   affection  and   friends,   filched 
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one  by  one,  till  we  are  left  among  strangers, 
the  mere  monuments  of  times,  facts,  and 
specimens  of  antiquity  for  the  observation  of 
the  carious. — To  Mr.  Spafforo.  vii,  118. 
(M.,  1S19) 

198.  AOB,  Yielding  to.— I  am  not  the 
champion  called  for  by  our  present  dangers. 
"  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis, 
tempus  eget,"  A  waning  body,  a  waning 
mind,  and  waning  memory,  with  habituad 
ill  health  warn  me  to  withdraw  and  relinquish 
the  arena  to  younger  and  abler  athletes.  I 
am  sensible  myself,  if  others  are  not,  that 
this  is  my  duty.  If  my  distant  friends  know 
it  not,  those  around  me  can  inform  them  that 
they  should  not,  in  friendship,  wish  to  call 
me  into  conflicts,  exposing  only  the  decays 
which  nature  has  inscribed  among  her  un- 
alterable laws,  and  injuring  the  common 
cause  by  a  senile  and  puny  defence. — To  C. 
W.  GijOoch.   vii,  430.    (M.,  1826.)  See  Life. 

—  AGENTS.— See  Foreign  Agents. 

199.  AGOBE8SI0K,  Condemned.— We 
did  not  invade  their  [the  British  peoples']  is- 
land, carrying  death  or  slavery  to  its  inhabit- 
ants.— Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  475.  (July  1775) 

200.  ACSOBESSION,    Encouraging. — It 

is  to  be  lamented  that  any  of  our  citizens,  not 
thinking  with  the  mass  of  the  nation  as  to  the 
principles  of  our  government,  or  of  its  ad- 
ministration, and  seeing  all  its  proceedings 
with  a  prejudiced  eye,  should  so  misconceive 
and  misrepresent  our  situation  as  to  encourage 
aggressions  from  forei^  nations.  Our  ex- 
pectation is,  that  their  distempered  views 
will  be  understood  by  others  as  they  are  by 
ourselves;  but  should  wars  be  the  conse- 
quence of  these  delusions,  and  the  errors  of 
our  dissatisfied  citizens  find  atonement  only 
in  the  blood  of  their  sounder  brethren,  we 
must  meet  it  as  an  evil  necessarily  flowing 
from  that  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing 
which  guards  our  other  liberties. — R.  to 
Philadelphia  Democratic  Republicans. 
viii.  12a     (May  1808.) 

.  AQOBESSIOK,  Eqnal  Bights  and.— 
See  Rights. 

201.  AQOBESSION,  Maritime.— The 
ocean,  which,  like  the  air,  is  th*e  common 
birthright  of  mankind,  is  arbitrarily  wrested 
from  us,  and  maxims,  consecrated  by  time, 
t)^  usage,  and  by  an  universal  sense  of  right, 
are  trampled  on  by  superior  force. — R.  to 
A.  N.  Y.  Tammany  SoaETY.  viii,  127. 
(180&)     See  Ocean. 

202.  AQOBE8SI0N,  MiUtary.- We  did 

not  embody  a  soldiery  to  commit  aggression 
on  them  [the  British  people]. — Declaration 
ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  475. 
(July  1775) 

203.  AGGBESSION,      Prohibited.— We 

win  not  permit  aggressions  to  be  committed 
on  our  part,  against  which  we  remonstrated  to 
Spain  on  her  part. — To  Robert  Smith,  v, 
a&T   (M.,  Sep.  1808.) 


204.  AOGBESSIOK,  Punishment  for.— 
The  interests  of  a  nation,  when  well  un- 
derstood, will  be  found  to  coincide  with 
their  moral  duties.  Among  these  it  is  an  im- 
portant one  to  cultivate  habits  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  our  neighbors.  To  do  this 
we  should  make  provisions  for  rendering 
the  justice  we  must  sometimes  require  from 
them.  1  recommend,  therefore,  to  your  con- 
sideration whether  the  laws  of  the  Union 
should  not  be  extended  to  restrain  our  citi- 
zens from  committing  acts  of  violence  within 
the  territories  of  other  nations,  which  would 
be  punished  were  they  committed  within  our 
own.* — Paragraphs  for  President's  Mes- 
sage. Ford  ed.,  vi,  119.  (1792.)  See  Fili- 
busters. 

205.  AGITATIOK,  Kecessity  for.— In 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  the  mind  must  be 
kept  in  motion. — ^To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
vii,  325.    Ford  ed.,  x,  28a     (M.,  1823.) 

206.  AQITATIOK,  Submission.— The 
force  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  resisted, 
when  permitted  freely  to  be  expressed.  The 
agitation  it  produces  must  be  submitted  to. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  waters  pure. — To 
Marquis  Layfayette  vii,  325.  Ford  ed., 
X,  280.     (M.,   1823.) 

207.  AQBABIANISH,    Laws    of.— The 

tax  on  importations  ♦.  ♦  ♦  falls  exclu- 
sively on  the  rich,  and  with  the  equal  parti- 
tion of  intestates'  estates  constitutes  the  best 
agrarian  law. — To  Dufont  de  Nemours,  v, 
584.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  321.  (M.,  1811.)  See 
Entails,  Primogeniture,  Monopoly. 

208.  AaBICTTLTXTBE,  Art  of  .—The  first 
and  most  precious  of  all  the  arts. — To  Robert 
R.  Livingston.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  445.  (Pa.,  1800.) 

209.  AaBICTTLTXJBE,  Atmosphere  and. 

— ^The  atmosphere  is  certainly  the  great  work- 
shop of  nature  for  elaborating  the  fertilizing 
principles  and  insinuating  them  into  the  soil. 
It  has  been  relied  on  as  the  sole  means  of  re- 
generating our  soil  by  most  of  the  land-hold- 
ers in  the  canton  I  inhabit,  and  where  rest 
has  been  resorted  to  before  a  total  ex- 
haustion, the  soil  has  never  failed  to  recover. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  so  run  down  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  throwing  weeds  or  herbage  of  any 
kind,  to  shade  the  soil  from  the  sun,  it  either 
goes  off  in  gullies,  and  is  entirely  lost,  or 
remains  exhausted  till  a  growth  springs  up  of 
such  trees  as  will  rise  in  the  poorest  soils. 
Under  the  shade  of  these  and  the  cover  soon 
formed  of  their  deciduous  leaves,  and  a 
commencing  herbage,  such  fields  sometimes 
recover  in  a  long  course  of  years;  but  this 
is  too  long  to  be  taken  into  a  course  of  hus- 

•  Jefferson  siibBeqtiently  rocagt  these  paragrraphs 
as  follows :  "  All  observations  are  unnecessary  on 
the  value  of  peace  with  other  nations.  It  would  be 
wise  however,  by  timely  provisions,  to  guard  against 
those  acts  of  our  own  citizens,  which  might  tend  to 
disturb  it,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  jfive 
satisfaction  to  foreign  nations,  which  we  may  sonse- 
tlmes  have  occasion  to  require  from  them.  I  particu- 
larly recommend  to  your  consideration  the  means  of 
preventing  those  a^^^rressions  by  our  citizens  on  the 
territory  of  other  nations,  and  other  infractions  of 
the  law  of  nations,  which,  fumishinflr  just  subject  of 
complaint,  might  endanger  our  peace  with  them." 
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bandry.  Not  so,  however,  is  the  term  within 
which  the  atmosphere  alone  will  reintegrate 
a  soil  rested  in  due  season.  A  year  of  wheat 
will  be  balanced  by  one,  two,  or  three  years 
of  rest  and  atmospheric  influence,  according 

to  the  quality  of  the  soiL^To iv,  224. 

(Pa.,  1798.) 

210.  AOBICULTX7BE,    Commerce   and. 

— ^With  honesty  and  self-government  for  her 
portion,  agriculture  may  abandon  content- 
edly to  others  the  fruits  of  commerce  and 
corruption. — To  Henry  Middleton.  vi,  91. 
(M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

211.  AGBICTTLTXJBB,  Com  vs.  pastur- 
age.—In  every  country  as  fully  peopled  as 
France,  it  would  seem  good  policy  to  encour- 
age the  employment  of  its  lands  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn  rather  than  in  pasturage, 
and  consequently  to  encourage  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  salted  provisions,  because  they  can 
be  imported  from  other  countries. — ^To  M. 
Neckar.   iii,  120.     (P.,  1789.) 

212.  AaBICXJLTXTBB,     Devastated.— A 

very  considerable  portion  of  this  country 
[trance]  has  been  desolated  by  a  hail  [storm] 
*  *  *  Great  contributions,  public  and 
private,  are  making  fo^  the  sufferers.  But 
they  will  be  like  the  drop  of  water  f*om  the 
finger  of  Lazarus.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
the  present  evil,  but  to  bring  the  people  to 
such  a  state  of  ease,  as  not  to  be  ruined 
by  the  loss  of  a  single  crop.  This  hail  may 
be  considered  as  the  coup  de  grace  to  an  ex- 
piring victim.— To  M.  de  Crevecoeur.  ii,  458. 
(P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

218.  AaBICULTTTBE,     Discrimination 

against. — Shall  we  permit  the  greatest  part 
of  the  produce  of  our  fields  to  rot  on  our 
hands,  or  lose  half  its  value  by  subjecting 
it  to  high  insurance,  [in  the  event  of  war,] 
merely  that  our  shipbuilders  may  have 
brisker  employ?  Shall  the  whole  mass  of 
our  farmers  be  sacrificed  to  the  class  of  ship- 
wrights ?— Official  Opinion,  vii,  625. 
(1793.) 

214.  AaBICTTLTXTBEy  Encouragement 
of. — [The]  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and 
of  commerce  as  its  handmaid,  I  deem 
[one  of  thel  essential  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment ana,  consequently  [one]  which  ought 
to  shape  its  administration. — First  Inau- 
gural  Address,    viii,   4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,   5. 

(1821.) 

215.  AQBICULTTTBE,  Eqnilibrimn  of. 
—An  equilibrium  of  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce  is  certainly  become  essential  to 
our  independence. — To  James  Jay.  v,  440. 
(M.,  1809.) 

216.  AGBICTTLTUBE,  Freedom  of.— 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity, 
are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to 

.  individual  enterprise.  Protection  from  casual 
embarrassments,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
seasonably  interposed.— -First  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  123.  (Dec 
1801.) 


217.  AaBICTTLTTTBE,  Trench  andBng- 

liah. — I  traversed  England  much,  and  own 
both  town  and  country  fell  short  of  my  ex- 
pectations. Comparing  it  with  France,  I 
found  a  much  greater  proportion  of  barrens, 
a  soil,  in  other  parts,  not  naturally  so  good 
as  this,  not  better  cultivated,  but  better  ma- 
nured, and  therefore  more  productive.  This 
proceeds  from  the  practice  of  long  leases 
there,  and  short  ones  here. — ^To  John  Pace. 
i,  549.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  213,    (P.,  1786.) 

218.  AQBICULTUBE,  Oraases.— I  send 
some  seeds  of  a  grass,  found  very  useful 
in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly, and  almost  solely  cultivated  in 
Malta.  It  is  called  by  the  names  of  Sulla, 
and  Spanish  St  Foin,  and  is  the  Hedysarum 
coronarium  of  Linnseus.  It  is  usually  sown 
early  in  autumn. — ^To  William  Drayton. 
i,  554.     (P..  1786.) 

210. .    I   send   a   little   Spanish 

San  Foin,  represented  to  me  as  a  very 
precious  grass  in  a  hot  country.  I  would 
have  it  sowed  in  one  of  the  vacant  lots  of  my 
grass  ground.— To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  344.     (P..  1786.) 

220. .    I  am  much  obliged  to  you 

for  your  attention  to  my  trees  and  grass.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  principal  pillars  on  which 
I  shall  rely  for  subsistence  when  I  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  try  projects  without  injury  to  any- 
body.—To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
343.    (P.,  1786.) 

221.  AOBICXJLTXTBEy  Happiness  and. 
—The  United  States  ♦  ♦  *  will  be  more 
virtuous,  more  free  and  more  happy,  cm- 
ployed  in  agriculture,  than  as  carriers  or  man- 
ufacturers. It  is  a  truth,  and  a  precious  one 
for  them,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  of  it. — 
To  M.  DE  Warville.  ii,  11.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
281.     (P.,  1786.) 

222. .    How   far  it  may  lessen 

our  happiness  to  be  rendered  merely  agricul- 
tural; how  far  that  state  is  more  friendly  to 
principles  of  virtue  and  liberty,  are  questions 
yet  to  be  solved.— To  Horatio  Gates,  iv, 
213.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  205.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

223. ,    In  general,  it  is  a  truth 

that  if  every  nation  will  employ  itself  in 
what  it  is  fittest  to  produce,  a  greater  quan- 
tity will  be  raised  of  the  things  contributing 
to  human  happiness,  than  if  every  nation  at- 
tempts to  raise  everything  it  wants  within  it- 
self.—To  Mr.  Lasteyrie.    v,  315.  (W.,  1808.) 

224.  AGBICXJLTTTBB,  Hunting  and.-— 

A  little  labor  in  the  earth  will  produce  more 
food  than  the  best  hunts  you  can  now  make, 
and  the  women  will  spin  and  weave  more 
clothing  than  the  men  can  procure  by  hunt- 
injf.  We  shall  very  willingly  assist  you  in 
this  course  by  furnishing  you  with  the  neces- 
sarjr  tools  and  implements,  and  with  persons 
to  mstruct  you  in  the  use  of  them. — Addkess 
to  Chickasaws.    viii,  199.     (1805.) 

225.  AOBIGTTIiTTTBBy  Income  from.— 

The  moderate  and  sure  income  of  husbandry 
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b^ets  permanent  improvement,  quiet  life, 
and  orderly  conduct,  both  public  and  private. 
—To  General  Washington,  ii,  252.  (P., 
1787.) 

226.  AaBICTJLTTIBE,  Land,  labor 
and. — ^The  indifferent  state  of  agriculture 
among  us  does  not  proceed  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  merely ;  it  is  from  our  having  such 
quantities  of  land  to  waste  as  we  please.  In 
Europe  the  object  is  to  make  the  most  of 
their  land,  labor  being  abundant;  here  it  is 
to  make  the  most  of  our  labor,  land  being 
abundant — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  332. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  190.     (1782.) 

227.  AGBIGTTIiTTJBEy  Xannf actures, 
comxnerce  and. — I  trust  the  good  sense  of 
our  country  will  see  that  its  greatest  prosper- 
ity depends  on  a  due  balance  between  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  commerce. — ^To 
Thomas  Leifer.  v,  417.  Ford  bd.,  ix,  239. 
(W.,  iSoql) 

228.  AGBICTJLTUBE,  Kodel  plow.— I 
shall  with  great  pleasure  attend  to  the  con- 
struction and  transmission  to  the  Society 
[Agricultural  Society  of  Paris]  of  a  plow 
with  my  mould  board.  This  is  the  only  part 
of  that  useful  instrument-  to  which  I  have 
paid  any  particular  attention.  But  knowing 
how  much  the  perfection  of  the  plough  must 
depend,  ist»  on  the  line  of  traction;  2nd,  on 
the  direction  of  the  share;  3rd,  on  the  angle 
of  the  wing;  4th,  on  the  form  of  the  mould 
board;  and  persuaded  that  I  shall  find  the 
three  first  advantages,  eminently  exemplified 
in  that  which  the  Siociety  sends  me,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  see  combined  with  these  a  mould- 
board  of  my  form,  in  the  hope  it  will  still  ad- 
vance the  perfection  of  that  machine. — ^To 
M.  Sylvesire.    v,  313-    (W.,  1808.) 

I  have  received  the  medal 


of  gold  by  which  the  Society  of  Agriculture 
at  Paris  have  been  pleased  to  mark  their  ap- 

Frobation  of  a  form  of  the  mould-board  which 
had  proposed;  also  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  information 
that  they  had  honored  me  with  the  title  of  for- 
eign associate  to  their  society.  I  receive  with 
great  thankfulness  these  testimonies  of  their 
favor,  and  should  be  happy  to  merit  them  by 

freater  services.— To  M.   Sylvestrb.    v,  83. 
W.,  1807.) 

230.  AGBICITLTUBE,  Korala  and.— 
The  pursuits  of  agriculture  ♦  ♦  ♦  are  the 
best  preservative  of  morals. — ^To  J.  Blair,  ii, 
248.     (Pa.,  1787.) 

231.  AOBICTTLTUBE,  New  cultoraa.- 
The  greatest  service  which  can  be  rendered 
any  country  is  to  add  an  useful  plant  to  its 
culture;  especially  a  bread  grain;  next  in 
▼alne  to  bread  is  oil.— Services  of  Jefferson. 
i,  176.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  477.    (1800?) 

232. .    Perhaps    I    may    render 

some  service  by  forwarding  to  the  [Agricul- 
taral]  Society*  [of  South  Carolina]  such  new 
objects  of  culture,  as  may  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  soil  and  climate  of  South  Caro- 
lina.   In  an  infant  country,  as  ours  is,  these 

^Tbft  Society  had  elected  Jefferson  a  member.— 
Bx>rroB. 


experiments  are  important.  We  arc  probably 
far  from  possessing,  as  yet,  all  the  articles  of 
culture  for  which  nature  has  fitted  our  coun- 
try. To  find  out  these,  will  require  abundance 
of  unsuccessful  experiments.  But  if,  in  a 
multitude  of  these,  we  make  one  useful  ac- 
quisition, it  repays  our  trouble.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  peculiar  duty  of  associated  bodies  to  un- 
dertake these  experiments.  LJnder  this  sense 
of  the  views  of  the  society,  *  *  ♦  I  shall  be 
attentive  to  procure  for  them  the  seeds  of 
such  plants  as  they  will  be  so  good  as  to 
point  out  to  me.  or  as  shall  occur  to  myself  as 
worthy  their  notice. — To  William  Drayton. 
i,  554.     (P..  1786.) 

233. .    I   received  the  seeds  of 

the  bread-tree.  *  ♦  ♦  One  service  of  this  kind 
rendered  to  a  nation,  is  worth  more  to  them 
than  all  the  victories  of  the  most  splendid 
pages  of  their  history,  and  becomes  a  source 
of  exalted  pleasure  to  those  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  it. — To  M.  Giraud.  iv,  175. 
(1797.) 

234. .    The  introduction  of  new 

cultures,  and  especially  of  objects  of  leading 
importance  to  our  comfort,  is  certainly  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  government,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  the  actual  experiment  should  dis- 
courage an  essay  of  which  any  hope  can  be 
entertained.— To  M.  Lasteyrie.  v,  315.  (W., 
1808.) 

235.  AGBICXJLTTTBE,  Proaperity  and. 
— A  prosperity  built  on  the  basis  of  agricul- 
ture IS  that  which  is  most  desirable  to  us, 
because  to  the  efforts  of  labor  it  adds  the  ef- 
forts of  a  greater  proportion  of  soil. — Cir- 
cular TO  U)NSULS.  iii,  431.  (Pa.,  1792.) 
See  216. 

236.  AGBICULTXTBB,  Prostration  of  .— 

The  long  succession  of  years  of  stunted  crops, 
of  reduced  prices,  the  general  prostration  of 
the  farming  business,  under  levies  for  the 
support  of  manufacturers,  &c.,  with  the  cal- 
amitous fluctuations  of  value  in  our  paper 
medium,  have  kept  agriculture  in  a  state  of 
abject  depression,  which  has  peopled  the 
western  States  by  silently  breakmg  up  those 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  glutted  the  land  market, 
while  it  drew  off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  property  has  lost  its  character  of 
being  a  resource  for  debts.  Highland  in  Bel- 
ford,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory, 
sold  readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  the  acre,  (and  such  sales  were  many 
then,)  would  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter  or 
one-fifth  of  its  former  price.— To  James  Mad- 
ison, vii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  377.  (M.,  Feb- 
ruary 1826.) 

—  AGBICTJLTCTBE,  Bice.— See  Rice. 

237.  AQBICTTLTTTBE,    Biebea    and.— 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture  are  the  surest 
road  to  affluence.— To  J.  Blair,  ii,  248.  (P., 
1787.) 

238.  AGBICULTTJBE,  Botation  of 
crops.— By  varying  the  articles  of  culture,  we 
multiply  the  chances  for  making  something 
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and  disarm  the  seasons  in  a  proportionable 
degree,  of  their  calamitous  effect — To  Will- 
iam Drayton,  ii,  199.    (P.,  17187.) 

239. .    i  find  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  a  ten 

years  abandonment  of  my  lands  to  the  rav- 
ages of.  overseers,  has  brought  on  them  a  de- 
gree of  degradation  far  beyond  what  I  had 
expected.  As  this  obliges  me  to  adopt  a 
milder  course  of  cropping,  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  de^ 
termined  on  a  division  of  my  farm  into  six 
fields,  to  be  put  under  this  rotation :  first  year, 
wheat;  second,  com,  potatoes,  peas;  third, 
rye  or  wheat,  according  to  circumstances; 
fourth  and  fifth,  clover  where  the  fields  will 
bring  it,  and  buckwheat  dressings  where  they 
will  not ;  sixth,  folding,  and  buckwheat  dress- 
ings. But  it  will  take  me  from  three  to  six 
years  to  get  this  plan  under  way. — ^To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iv,  106.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
509.     (M.,  May  1794.) 

240. .    I  find  the  degradation  of 

my  lands  by  ill  usage  much  beyond  what  I  had 
expected,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more 
open  land  than  I  had  calculated  on.  One  of 
these  circumstances  forces  a  milder  course  ot 
cropping  on  me,  and  the  other  enables  me  to 
adopt  it.  I  drop,  therefore,  two  crops  in  my 
rotation,  and  instead  of  five  crops  in  eight 
years,  take  three  in  six  years,  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  i.  Wheat.  2.  Com  and  potatoes 
in  the  strongest  moiety,  potatoes  alone  or 
pease  alone  in  the  other  moiety,  according  to 
its  strength.  3.  Wheat  or  rye.  4.,  Clover.  6. 
Folding  and  buckwheat  dressing.  Tn  such  of 
my  fields  as  are  too  much  worn  for  clover,  I 
propose  to  try  St.  Foin,  which  I  know  will 
grow  in  the  poorest  land,  bring  plentiful 
crops,  and  is  a  great  ameliator. — To  John 
Taylor.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  506.     (M.,  i794) 

241. .    It  has  been  said  that  no 

rotation  of  crops  will  keep  the  earth  in  the 
same  degree  of  fertility  without  the  aid  of 
manure.  But  it  is  well  known  hero  that  a 
space  of  rest  greater  or  less  in  spontaneous 
herbage,  will  restore  the  exhaustion  of  a 
single  crop.  This  then  is  a  rotation ;  and  as 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  spontaneous  herb- 
age is  the  only  or  best  covering  during  rest, 
so  may  we  expect  that  a  substitute  for  it  may 
be  found  which  will  yield  profitable  crops. 
Such  perhaps  are  clover,  peas,  vetches,  &c. 
A  rotation  then  may  be  found,  which  by  giv- 
ing time  for  the  slow  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, will  keep  the  soil  in  a  constant  and 
equal  state  of  fertility.  But  the  advantage  of 
manuring  is  that  it  will  do  more  in  one  than 
the  atmosphere  would  require  several  years 
to  do,  and  consequently  enables  you  so  much 
the  oftener  to  take  exhausting  crops  from  the 
soil,    a    circumstance    of  importance  where 

there  is  much  more  labor  than  land. — To . 

iv,  225.     (Pa..  1798.) 

242. .    I  have  lately  received  the 

proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Paris.  *  *  ♦  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  the  rotation  of  crops  and  substitution  of 
some  profitable  growth  preparatory  for  grain, 
instead  of  the  useless  and  expensive  fallow. 


is  yet  only  dawning  among  them. — To  Robert 
R.  Livingston,    v,  224.    (W.,  1808.) 

243.  AGBIGULTTJBE,  Societies.— I  have 
on  several  occasions  been  led  to  think  on  some, 
means  of  uniting  the  State  agricultural  so- 
cieties into  a  central  society ;  and  lately  it  has 
been  pressed  from  England  with  a  view  to 
a  cooperation  with  their  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. You  know  some  have  proposed  to  Con- 
gress to  incorporate  such  a  society.  I  am 
againiit  that,  because  I  think  Congress  cannot 
find  in  all  the  enumerated  powers  any  one 
which  authorizes  the  act,  much  less  the  giving 
the  public  money  to  that  use.  I  believe,  too, 
if  they  had  the  power,  it  would  soon  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  buy  with  sine- 
cures useful  partisans.  I  believe  it  will  thrive 
best  if  left  to  itself,  as  the  Philosophical  So- 
cieties are.  There  is  certainly  a  much  greater 
abundance  of  material  for  Agricultural  So- 
cieties than  Philosophical.  But  what  should 
be  the  plan  of  union?  Would  it  do  for  the 
State  societies  to  agree  to  meet  in  a  central 
society  by  a  deputation  of  members?  If  this 
should  present  difficulties,  might  they  not  be 
lessened  by  their  adopting  into  their  society 
some  one  or  more  of  their  delegates  in  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
residing  here,  who  assembling  necessarily  for 
other  purposes,  could  occasionally  meet  on 
the  business  of  their  societies?  Your  [New 
York]  Agricultural  Society,  standing  un- 
doubtedly on  the  highest  ground,  might  set 
the  thing  agoing  by  writing  to  such  State  so- 
cieties as  already  exist,  and  these  once  meet- 
ing centrally  might  induce  the  other  States  to 
establish  societies,  and  thus  complete  the  in- 
stitution. This  is  a  mere  idea  of  mine,  not 
sufficiently  considered  or  digested,  and  haz- 
arded merely  to  set  you  to  thinkinj?  on  the 
subject,  and  propose  something  better  or  to 
improve  this.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  con- 
sider it  at  your  leisure,  and  give  me  your 
thoughts  on  the  subject? — ^To  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  492.  (W.,  Feb. 
1801.) 

244. .    Our  Agricultural  Society 

has  at  length  formed  itself.  Like  our  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  it  is  voluntary,  and 
unconnected  with  the  public,  and  is  precisely 
an  execution  of  the  plan  I  formerly  sketched 
to  you.  Some  State  societies  have  been 
formed  heretofore;  the  other  States  will  do 
the  same.  Each  State  society  names  two  of 
its  members  of  Congress  to  be  their  members 
in  the  Central  Society,  which  is  of  course  to- 
gether during  the  sessions  of  Congress.  They 
are  to  select  matter  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  societies,  and  to  publish  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Mr.  Madison,  the  Secretarv  of  State,  is  their 
President. — To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  iv,  491. 
(W..  1803.) 

246, .  Were  practical  and  observ- 
ing husbandmen  in  each  county  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  society,  commit  to  writing  them- 
selves, or  state  m  conversations  at  their  meet- 
ings to  be  written  down  by  others,  their  prac- 
tices, and  observations,  their  experiences  and 
ideas,  selections  from  these  might  be  made 
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from  time  to  time  by  every  one  for  his  own 
use,  or  by  the  society  or  a  committee  of  it, 
for  more  general  purposes.  By  an  interchange 
of  these  selections  among  the  societies  of  the 
dtiferent  counties,  each  might  thus  become 
possessed  of  the  useftd  ideas  and  processes  of 
the  whole ;  and  every  one  adopt  such  of  them 
as  he  should  deem  suitable  to  his  own  situa- 
tion. Or  to  abridge  the  labor  of  such  mul- 
tiplied correspondences,  a  central  society 
might  be  agreed  on  to  which,  as  a  common 
deposit,  all  the  others  should  send  their  com- 
munications. The  society  thus  honored  by 
the  general  confidence  would  doubtless  feel 
and  fulfil  the  duty  of  selecting  such  papers  as 
should  be  worthy  of  entire  communication,' of 
extracting  and  digesting  from  others  what- 
ever might  be  useful,  and  of  condensing  their 
matter  within  such  compass  as  might  recon- 
cile it  to  the  reading,  as  well  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  great  mass  of  practical  men. 
Many  circumstances  would  recommend,  for 
the  central  society,  that  which  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  county  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.— Plan  for  Agricultukal  Societies. 
ix,  480.    (181 1.) 

846.  AOBICTTLTTJBEy  Strawberzy.^ 
There  are  two  or  three  objects  which  you 
should  endeavor  to  enrich  our  country  with. 
One  is  the  Alpine  strawberry. — ^To  James 
MoNKOE.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  21.    (M.,  i795) 

247.  AOBICXTIiTTniB,  Support  from. — 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  the  subsistence, 
the  comforts  and  the  happiness  of  man. — ^To 
Baron  de  Moll,    vi,  363.    (M.,  1814.) 

848.  AOBICULTmEtEy  Threshing  ma- 
cbine. — I  shall  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  model  of  the  threshing  machine,  besides 
replacing  the  expense  of  it  The  threshing 
out  our  wheat  immediately  after  harvest  being 
the  only  preservative  against  the  weavil  in 
Virginia,  the  service  you  will  thereby  render 
that  State  will  make  you  to  them  a  second 
Triptolemus.— To  Thomas  Pincknby.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  214.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

849.  AOBICXTIiTTTBEy  Tobacco. — ^To- 
bacco is  a .  culture  productive  of  infinite 
wretchedness.  Those  employed  in  it  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  exertion  beyond  the  power 
of  nature  to  support.  Little  food  of  any  kind 
is  raised  by  them;  so  that  the  men  and  an- 
imals on  these  farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the 
earth  is  rapidly  impoverished.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  is  the  reverse  in  every  circum- 
stance. Besides  clothing  the  earth  with  herb- 
age, and  preserving  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the 
laborers  plentifully,  requires  from  them  only 
a  moderate  toil,  except  in  the  season  of  har- 
vest raises  great  numbers  of  animals  for  food 
and  service,  and  diffuses  plenty  and  happiness 
among  the  whole.  We  find  it  easier  to  make 
an  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  than  a  thousand 
weight  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth  more 
when  made. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  407. 
Ford  ed.,  iii.  271.    (1782.) 

850.  AOSICTTLTXTBE,  T7tiUty.— Agn- 
cnlture  is  the  most  useful  of  the  occupations 
of  roan.— To  M.  Silvestre.  v,  83.  (W..  1807.) 


851.  AOBICTJLTT7BB,  Virginia.— Good 
husbandry  with  us  consists  in  abandoning  In- 
dian corn  and  tobacco;  tending  small  grain,  some 
red  clover,  fallowing,  and  endeavoring  to  have, 
while  the  lands  are  at  rest,  a  spontaneous 
cover  of  white  clover.  I  do  not  present  this 
as  a  culture  judicious  in  itself,  but  as  good, 
in  comparison  with  what  most  people  there 
pursue.  Mr.  [Arthur]  Young  has  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  slowly  the  fertil- 
ity Of  the  soil  is  exhausted,  with  moderate 
management  of  it.  I  can  affirm  that  the  James 
River  low-grounds,  with  the  cultivation  of  small 
grain,  will  never  be  exhausted;  because  we 
know,  that,  under  that  condition,  we  must  now 
and  then  take  them  down  with  Indian  corn,  or 
they  become,  as  they  were  originally,  too  rich 
to  bring  wheat.  The  highlands  where  I 
live,  have  been  cultivated  about  sixty  years. 
The  culture  was  tobacco  and  Indian  com,  as 
l3ng  as  they  would  bring  enough  to  pa}'  the 
labor;  then  they  were  turned  out.  After  four 
or  five  years  rest,  they  would  bring  good  corn 
again,  and  in  double  that  time,  perhaps,  good 
tobacco.  Then  they  would  be  exhausted  by  a 
second  series  of  tobacco  and  corn. — ^To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iv,  4.  Ford  bd.,  vi,  83. 
(1793) 

—  AOBIGTJLTUBEy  Wheat.— See  249, 
and  Wheat. 

252.  AOBIGTrLTTTBE,  Wisest  of  pur- 
suits.— Agriculture  is  the  wisest  pursuit  of 
all.— To  R.  Izard,    i,  442.    (P.,  1785.) 

263. .    Agriculture  is  our  wisest 

pursuit,  because  it  will  in  the  end  contribute 
most  to  real  wealth,  good  morals  and  hap- 
piness.— ^To  General  Washington,  ii,  252. 
(P.,  1787.) 

254.  AGBICULTTJBE,  Writings  on.— 
Writings  on  agriculture  are  peculiarly  plea«5- 
ing  to  me,  for,  as  they  tell  us,  we  are  sprung 
from  the  earth,  so  to  that  we  naturally  re- 
turn. ♦ — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  v.,  224. 
(W.,  1808.)     See  Farmers  and  Farming. 

—  AIB. — See  209. 

—  AIiBBMABLB  COITNTY.— See  Ap- 
pendix. 

255.  ALEZANDEB  OF  BTTSSIA,  Char- 
acter of.— A  more  virtuous  man,  I  believe, 
does  not  exist,  nor  one  who  is  more  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  better  the  condition  of 
mankind.  He  will  probably,  one  day.  fall  a 
victim  to  it,  as  a  monarch  of  that  principle 
does  not  suit  a  Russian  noblesse.  He  is  not 
of  the  very  first  order  of  understanding,  but 

•  JeflFersoti  was  always  an  enthusiast  fn  agriculture. 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  And  time  to  note  the  dates 
of  the  planting  and  the  ripening  of  his  vegetables 
and  fruits.  He  left  behind  him  a  table  enumeratini? 
thirty-seven  esculents,  and  showmR  the  earliest  date 
of  the  appearance  of  each  one  of  them  in  the  Wash- 
ingrton  market  in  each  of  eig^ht  successive  years.  He 
had  ever  a  quick  observation  and  a  keen  intellif^ence 
ready  for  every  fragment  of  new  knowledge  or  hint 
of  a  useful  invention  in  the  way  of  field  work.  All 
through  his  busy  official  life,  abroad  and  at  home,  he 
appears  ceaselessly  to  have  an  eye  on  the  soil  and 
one  ear  open  to  its  cultivators ;  he  is  always  compar- 
ing varying  methods  and  results,  sending  new  seeds 
hither  and  thither,  making  suggestions,  trying  ex- 
periments, till,  in  the  presence  of  his  enterprise  and 
activity,  one  begins  to  think  that  the  sUgnating 
character  so  commonly  attributed  to  the  Virgf 
planters  must  be  fabulous.— JOHN  T.  MORSE,  Jr. 
of  Jefferson, 
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he  is  of  a  high  one.  He  has  taken  a  peculiar 
affection  to  this  country  and  its  government, 
of  which  he  has  given  me  public  as  well  as 
personal  proofs.  Our  nation  being,  like  his, 
habitually  neutral,  our  interests  as  to  neutral 
rights,  and  our  sentiments  agree.  And  when- 
ever conferences  for  peace  shall  take  place,  we 
are  assured  of  a  friend  in  him.  In  fact,  al- 
though in  questions  of  restitution  he  will  be 
with  England,  in  those  of  neutral  rights  he 
will  be  with  Bonaparte,  and  with  every  other 
power  in  the  world  except  England ;  and  I  do 
presume  that  England  will  never  have  peace 
until  she  subscribes  to  a  just  code  of  marine 
law.  I  am  confident  that  Russia  (while  her 
present  monarch  lives)  is  the  most  cordially 
friendly  to  us  of  any  power  on  earth,  will  go 
furthest  to  serve  us,  and  is  most  worthy  of 
conciliation. — To  William  Duane.  v,  140. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  120.    (W.,  June  1807.) 

266. .  I  owe  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  your  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  great 
satisfaction  I  have  received  from  your  letter 
of  Aug.  2oth,  1895,  And  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity it  affords  of  giving  expression  to  the  sincere 
respect  and  veneration  I  entertain  for  your 
character.  It  will  be  among  the  latest  and  most 
soothing  comforts  of  my  life,  to  have  seen  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  of  so  extensive  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  at  so  early  a  period 
of  his  life,  a  sovereign  whose  ruling  passion 
is  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  people;  and  not  of  his  own 
people  only,  but  who  can  extend  his  eye  and 
nis  ^ood  will  to  a  distant  and  infant  nation, 
unoffending  in  its  course,  unambitious  in  its 
views. — ^To  THE  Emperor  op  Russia,  v,  7. 
Ford  kd.,  viii,  430.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

267.  ALEZAKDEB        OF        BTJSSIA, 

France  and.— I  have  no  doubt  that  the  firm- 
ness of  Alexander  in  favor  of  France,  after 
the  disposition  of  Bonaparte,  has  saved  that 
country  from  evils  still  more  severe  than  she 
is  suffering,  and  perhaps  even  from  partition. — 
To  George  Logan,    vii,  20.     (M.,  1816.) 

258.  ALEXANDEB  OF  BTJSSIA, 
FriendlinesB  to  TJ.  S.— Of  Alexander's  sense 
of  the  merits  of  our  form  of  government,  of  its 
wholesome  operation  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
success  of  our  experiment,  we  possess  the  most 
unquestionable  proofs;  and  to  him  we  shall  be 
indebted  if  the  rights  of  neutrals,  to  be  settled 
whenever  peace  is  made,  shall  be  extended 
beyond  the  present  belligerents;  that  is  to  say, 
European  neutrals,  as  George  and  Napoleon,  of 
mutual  consent  and  common  hatred  against 
us,  would  concur  in  excluding  us.  I  thought 
it  a  salutary  measure  to  engage  the  powerful  pat- 
ronage of  Alexander  at  conferences  for  peace, 
at  a  time  when  Bonaparte  was  courting  him; 
and  although  circumstances  have  lessened  its 
weight,  yet  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  cherish  his 
good  dispositions,  as  those  alone  which  will 
be  exerted  in  our  favor  when  that  occasion 
shall  occur.  He,  like  ourselves,  sees  and  feels 
the  atrociousness  of  both  the  belligerents. — ^To 
William  Duane.  v,  553.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  2S7. 
(M.,  Nov.  1810.) 

259. .    He  is  the  only  sovereign 

who  cordially  loves  us. — ^To  William  Duane. 
T,  553.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  287.     (M.,   1810.) 

260.  ALEZANDEB  OF  BTJSSIA,  Gift 
of  Books  to.— A  little  before  Dr.  Priestley's 


death,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  received 
intimations,  through  a  channel  he  confided  in, 
that  the  Emperor  entertained  a  wish  to  know 
something  of  our  Constitution.  I  have,  there- 
fore, selected  the  two  best  works  we  have  on 
that  subject,  for  which  I  pray  you  to  ask  a 
place  in  his  library. — To  Mr.  Harris,  v.  6. 
(W.,  1806.) 

261.  AXEXANDEB  OF  BT7SSIA,  MiM- 

sion  to. — Desirous  of  promoting  useful  in- 
tercourse and  good  understanding  between 
your  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  your  Majesty,  I  have  appointed 
William  Short,*  one  of  our  distinguished  citi- 
zens, to  be  in  quality  of  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States,  the  bearer  to 
you  of  assurances  of  their  sincere  friendship, 
and  of  their  desire  to  maintain  with  your 
Majesty  and  your  subjects  the  strictest  relations 
of  amity  and  commerce ;  he  will  explain  to  your 
Majesty  the  peculiar  position  of  these  States, 
separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  powers 
of  Europe,  with  interests  and  pursuits  distinct 
from  theirs,  and  consequently  without  the 
motives  or  the  appetites  for  taking  part  in  the 
associations  or  oppositions  which  a  different 
system  of  interests  produces  among  them :  he 
is  charged  to  assure  your  Majesty  more  partic- 
ularly of  our  purpose  to  observe  a  faithful 
neutrality  towards  the  contending  powers,  in 
the  war  to  which  your  Majesty  is  a  party, 
renderinpr  to  all  the  services  and  courtesies  of 
friendship,  and  praying  for  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  and  right  among  them ;  and  we  enter- 
tain an  entire  confidence  that  this  just  and 
faithful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  will  strengthen  the  friendly  dispositions 
you  have  manifested  towards  them,  and  be  a 
fresh  motive  with  so  just  and  magnanimous 
a  sovereign  to  enforce,  by  the  high  influence  of 
your  example,  the  respect  due  to  the  character 
and  the  rights  of  a  peaceable  nation. — ^To  the 
Emperor  op  Russia,  v,  358.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
206.     (W.,  Aug.   1808.) 

262.  ALEZAKDEB  OF  BT7SSIA,  Ken- 

tral  BightB  and.— The  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  your  Majesty 
is  distinguished,  are  habitually  peaceable.  The 
United  States  of  America,  like  them,  are 
attached  to  peace.  We  have  then  with  them 
a  common  interest  in  the  neutral  rights.  Every 
nation  indeed,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
belligerent  as  well'  as  neutral,  is  interested 
in  maintaining  these  rights,  liberalizing  them 
progressively  with  the  progress  of  science  and 
refinement  of  morality,  and  in  relieving  them 
irom  restrictions  which  the  extension  of  the 
arts  has  long  since  rendered  unreasonable  and 
vexatious, — ^To  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  v,  8. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  440.     (W.,  April  1806.) 


,    The    events    of    Europe 

come  to  us  so  late,  and  so  suspiciously,  that 
observations  on  them  would  certainly  be  stale, 
and  possibly  wide  of  their  actual  state.  From 
their  general  aspect,  however,  I  collect  that 
your  Majesty's  interposition  in  them  has  been 
disinterested  and  generous,  and  having  in  view 
only  the  general  good  of  the  great  European 
family.  When  you  shall  proceed  to  the  pacifi- 
cation which  is  to  reestablish  peace  and  com- 
merce, the  same  dispositions  of  mind  will  lead 
you  to  think  of  the  general  intercourse  of 
nations,   and   to   make  that  provision   for     its 

•  Mr.  Short's  appointment  was  negatived  by  the 
senate  partly  on  personal  grounds,  but  more  espec- 
ially because  of  an  unwillingness  to  increase  the 
diplomatic  establishment— EDITOR. 
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future  maintenance  which,  in  times  past,  it  has 
so  much  needed. — To  thb  Emperor  of  Russia. 
V,  8.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  439.     (W.,  April  1806.} 

264. .    Having  taken  no  part  in 

the  past  or  existing  troubles  of  Europe,  we  have 
no  part  to  act  in  its  pacification.  But  as 
principles  may  then  be  settled  in  which  we  have 
a  deep  interest,  it  is  a  great  happiness  for  us 
that  we  are  placed  under  the  protection  of 
an  umpire,  who,  looking  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  an  individual  nation,  will  take  under 
the  cover  of  his  equity  the  rights  of  the  ab- 
sent and  unrepresented.  It  is  only  by  a  happy 
concurrence  of  good  characters  and  good 
occasions,  that  a  step  can  now  and  then  be 
taken  to  advance  the  well-being  of  nations. 
If  the  present  occasion  be  good,  I  am  sure  your 
Majesty's  character  will  not  be  wanting  to 
avail  the  world  of  it.  B^  monuments  of  such 
(rood  offices,  may  your  life  become  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  condition  of  man ;  and  may 
He  who  called  it  into  being,  for  the  good  of 
the  human  family,  give  it  length  of  days  and 
success,  and  have  it  always  in  His  holy  keep- 
ing.— ^To  THE  Emperor  op  Russia,  v,  8. 
Ford  kd.,  viii,  440.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

285. .  Two  personages  in  Eu- 
rope, of  which  your  Majesty  is  one,  have  it 
in  their  power,  at  the  approaching  pacification, 
to  render  eminent  service  to  nations  in  general, 
by  incorporating  into  the  act  of  pacification  a 
correct  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on 
the  high  seas.  Such  a  definition  declared  by  all 
the  powers  lately  or  still  belligerent,  would  give 
to  those  rights  a  precision  and  notoriety,  and 
cover  them  with  an  authority,  which  would  pro- 
tect them  in  an  important  degree  against  future 
violation;  and  should  any  further  sanction 
be  necessary,  that  of  an  exclusion  of  the  vio- 
lating nation  from  commercial  intercourse  with 
all  the  others,  would  be  preferred  to  war,  as 
TT.ore  analogous  to  the  offence,  more  easily  and 
likely  to  be  executed  with  good  faith.  The 
essential  articles  of  these  rights,  too,  are  so 
few  and  simple  as  to  be  easily  defined. — To  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  v,  8.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  440. 
(W..  April  1806.) 


-: .    That   the   Emperor   may 

be  able,  whenever  a  pacification  takes  place, 
to  show  himself  the  father  and  friend  of  the 
human  race,  to  restore  to  nations  the  moral 
laws  which  have  governed  their  intercourse^ 
and  to  prevent,  forever,  a  repetition  of  those 
ravages  by  sea  and  land,  which  w*ll  distinguish 
the  present  as  an  age  of  Vandalism,  I 
sincerely  pray. — To  Count  Pahlen.  v,  527. 
(M.,   1810.) 

207.  ALEXANDEB  OF  BT7SSIA,  Be- 
form  and- — The  apparition  of  such  a  man 
[as  Alexander]  on  a  throne  is  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  will  distinguish  the  present  epoch 
so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  man.  But  he 
must  have  an  herculean  task  to  devise  and 
establish  the  means  of  securing  freedom  and 
happiness  to  those  who  are  not  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  Some  preparation 
seems  necessary  to  qualify  the  body  of  a  nation 
for  self-government.  Who  could  have  thought 
the  French  nation  incapable  of  it?  Alexander 
will  doubtless  begin  at  the  right  end,  by  taking 
means  for  diffusing  instruction  and  a  sense  of 
their  natural  rights  through  the  mass  of  his 
people,  and  for  relieving  them  in  the  mean- 
time from  actual  oppression. — To  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  179.  (W.,  Nov.  1802.) 

268. .    The  information  ♦  ♦  ♦  as 

to  Alexander  kindles  a  great  deal  of  interest 


in  his  existence,  and  strong  spasms  of  the 
heart  in  his  favor.  Though  his  means  of  doing 
good  are  great,  yet  the  materials  on  which  he  is 
to  work  are  retractory.  Whether  he  engages 
in  private  correspondences  abroad,  as  the  King 
of  Prussia  did  much,  his  grandfather  some- 
times, I  know  not ;  but  certamly  such  a  corres- 
pondence would  be  very  interesting  to  those 
who  are  sincerely  anxious  to  see  mankind 
raised  from  their  present  abject  condition. — ^To 
Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  452.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  177. 
(W.,  Nov.  1802.)  '        .     // 

269.  ALEZANDEB  OF  BTJ8SIA,  Trib- 
ute to. — I  am  much  flattered  by  the  kind  no- 
tice of  the  Emperor,  which  you  have  been 
so  obliging  as  to  communicate  to  me.  The 
approbation  of  the  ^ood  is  always  consoling; 
but  that  of  a  sovereign  whose  station  and  en- 
dowments are  so  pre-eminent,  is  received  with 
a  sensibility  which  the  veneration  for  his  char- 
acter inspires.  Among  other  motives  of  com- 
miseration which  the  calamities  of  Europe  can- 
not fail  to  excite  in  every  virtuous  mind,  the 
interruption  which  these  have  given  to  the 
benevolent  views  of  the  Emjjeror,  is  prominent. 
The  accession  of  a  sovereign,  with  the  dis- 
positions and  qualifications  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  a  great  nation,  and  to  place  its  happi- 
ness on  a  permanent  basis,  is  a  phenomenon 
so  rare  in  the  annals  of  mankind  that  when  the 
blessing  occurs,  it  is  lamentable  that  any 
portion  of  it  should  be  usurped  by  occurrences 
of  the  character  we  have  seen.  If  separated 
from  these  scenes  by  an  ocean  of  a  thousand 
leagues  breadth,  they  have  required  all  our  cares 
to  keep  aloof  from  their  desolating  effects, 
I  can  readily  conceive  how  much  more  they 
must  occupy  those  to  whose  territories  they  are 
contiguous. — To  Count  Pahlen.  v,  526.  (M., 
x8io.) 

270.  ALEZANDEB  OF  BT7SSIA,  Tri- 
umphs of. — To  the  wonders  of  Bonaparte's 
rise  and  fall,  we  may  add  that  of  a  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  dictating,  in  Paris,  laws  and  limits 
to  all  the  successors  of  the  Cxsars.  and  holding 
even  the  balance  in  which  the  fortunes  of  this 
new  world  are  suspended. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  353.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  461.     (M.,  18 14.) 

271.  ALEXANDEB  OF  BTJSSIA,  Vi- 
enna Congress  and. — ^The  magnanimity  of 
Alexander's  conduct  on  the  first  capture  of 
Paris  still  magnified  everything  we  had  believed 
of  him ;  but  how  he  will  come  out  of  his 
present  trial  remains  to  be  seen.  That  the 
sufferings  which  France  had  inflicted  on  other 
countries  justified  severe  reprisals,  cannot  be 
questioned ;  but  I  have  not  yet  learned  what 
crimes  of  Poland,  Saxony.  Belgium,  Venice. 
Lombardy  and  Genoa,  had  merited  for  them. 
not  merely  a  temporary  punishment,  but  that 
of  permanent  subjugation  and  a  destitution 
of  independence  and  self-p:overnment.  Th«j 
fable  of  yEsop  of  the  lion  dividing  the  spoils, 
is,  I  fear,  becoming  true  history,  and  the  moral 
code  of  Napoleon  and  the  English  government 
a  substitute  for  that  of  Grotius,  of  Puffendorf, 
and  even  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  great  au- 
thor of  our  holy  religion. — To  Dr.  George  Lo- 
gan,    vi,  497.     (M.,  Oct.  1815.) 

272. .  His  character  is  un- 
doubtedly good,  and  the  world,  I  think,  may  ex- 
pect good  effects  from  it.  *  ♦  ♦  I  sincerely 
wish  that  the  history  of  the  secret  proceedings 
at  Vienna  may  become  known,  and  may  recon- 
cile to  our  good  opinion  of  him  his  participa- 
tion in  the  demolition  of  ancient  and  inde- 
pendent   States,    transferring    them    and    their 
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inhabitants  as  farms  and- stocks  of  cattle  at  a 
market  to  other  owners,  and  even  taking  a 
part  of  the  spoil  himself.  It  is  possible  to  sup- 
pose a  case  excusing  this,  and  my  partiality  for 
his  character  encourages  me  to  expect  it,  and  to 
impute  to  others,  known  to  have  no  moral 
scruples,  the  crimes,  of  that  conclave,  who 
under  pretence  of  ptmishing  the  atrocities  of 
Bonaparte,  reached  them  themselves,  and 
proved  that  with  equal  power  they  were  equally 
flagitious. — To  Dr.  Logan,  vii,  20,  (M., 
z8i6.) 

273.  ATiEXATTDBB  OF  BTJSSLA,  Vir- 
tues of.— I  had  *  *  *  formed  the  most 
favorable  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  Alexander, 
and  considered  his  partiality  to  this  country  as 
a  prominent  proof  of  them. — ^To  Dr.  George 
Logan,    vi,  497.     (M.,   1815.) 

274.  ALEXANDBIA,  Baltimore  and.— 
It  is  not  amiss  to  encourage  Alexandria,  be- 
cause it  is  a  rival  in  the  very  bosom  of  Balti- 
more.— ^To  James  Monroe.  Ford  eo.,  iv,  10. 
(P.,  1784.) 

275.  ATiEXAKDBIA,  Future  of.— 
Alexandria  on  the  Potomac  will  undoubtedly 
become  a  very  great  place,  but  Norfolk  would 
be  best  for  cotton  manufactures. — To  M.  Db 
La  Valee.     i,  430.     (P.,  1785.) 

—  ALOIEBS.— See  Barbary  Powers  and 

276.  ALIENAGE,  Law  of  Violated.— 
The  bill  for  establishing  a  National  Bank  un- 
dertakes *  *  *  to  form  the  subscribers  into  a 
corporation,  [and]  to  enable  them,  in  their 
corporate  capacities,  to  make  alien  subscribers 
capable  of  holding  landsj  and  so  far  is 
against  the  laws  of  Aliena^, — Opinion  on 
THE  Bank  Bill,  vii,  555.  Ford  ed.,  v,  284. 
(February  1791) 

—  ALIENATION     OF     TEBBITOBY. 

— See  Territory. 

277.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 

Hatching.— One  of  the  war  party,  in  a  fit  of 
unguarded  passion,  declared  some  time  aeo 
they  would  pass  a  citizen  bill,  an  alien  bill, 
and  a  sedition  bill ;  accordingly,  some  days 
ago,  Coit  laid  a  motion  on  the  table  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives  for  modifying  the 
citizen  law.  Their  threats  point  at  Gallatin, 
and  it  is  believed  they  will  endeavor  to  reach 
him  by  this  bill.  Yesterday  Mr.  Hillhouse 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  a  motion  for 
giving  power  to  send  away  suspected  aliens. 
This  understood  to  be  meant  for  Volney  and 
Collot.  But  it  will  not  stop  there  when  it 
gets  into  a  course  of  execution.  There  is  now 
only  wanting,  to  accomplish  the  whole  dec- 
laration before  mentioned,  a  sedition  bill, 
which  we  shall  certainly  soon  see  proposed. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  237.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
244.     (Pa.,  April  26    1798.) 

278.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 
Introduction  of. — They  have  brought  into 
the  lower  House  a  sedition  bill,  which,  among 
other  enormities,  undertakes  to  make  printing 
certain  matters  criminal,  though  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  has  so  ex- 
pressly taken  religion,  printing  presses,  &c. 
out  of  their  coercion.  Indeed  this  bill,  and  the 


alien  bill  are  both  so  palpably  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Constitution  as  to  show  they  mean  to 
pay  no  respect  to  it. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  266.    (Pa.,  June  1798.) 

279.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 

Petitions  against. — Petitions  and  remon- 
strances against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws 
are  coming  from  various  parts  of  New  York, 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  *  *  *  I  am  in  hopes 
Virginia  will  stand  so  countenanced  by  those 
States  as  to  repress  the  wishes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  her,  which  they  might  ven- 
ture on  if  they  supposed  she  would  be  left 
alone.  Firmness  on  our  part,  but  a  passive 
firmness,  is  the  true  course.  Anything  rash  or 
threatening  might  check  the  favorable  dispo- 
sitions of  these  middle  States,  and  rally  them 
again  around  the  measures  which  are  min- 
ing us. — ^To  James  Madison,  iv,  279.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  341.  (Pa.,  Jan.  1799) 

280.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 

Planning  Insurrection  against. — In  Penn- 
sylvania, we  fear  that  the  ill-designing  may 
produce  insurrection  [against  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws].  Nothing  could  be  so  fatal. 
Anything  like  foro^  would  check  the  progress 
of  the  public  opinion,  and  rally  them  around 
the  government.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  op- 
position the  American  people  will  permit. 
But  keep  away  all  show  of  force,  and  they 
will  bear  down  the  evil  propensities  of  the 
government,  by  the  constitutional  means  of 
election  and  petition. — To  Edward  Pendle- 
ton, iv,  287.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  356.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
1799.) 

281. .     Several     parts     of     this 

State  [Pennsylvania]  are  so  violent  that  we 
fear  an  insurrection.  This  will  be  brought 
about  by  some  if  they  can.  It  is  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear.  The  appearance  of  an 
attack  of  force  against  the  government  would 
check  the  present  current  of  the  middle 
States,  and  rally  them  around  the  govern- 
ment; whereas  if  suffered  to  go  on,  it  will 
pass  on  to  a  reformation  of  abuses. — ^Td 
Archibald  Stuart,  iv,  286.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
354.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799) 

282.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 

Beport  on. — Yesterday  witnessed  a  scandal- 
ous scene  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  the  d^y  for  taking  up  the  report  of 
their  committee  against  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws,  &c.  They  [the  Federalists]  held  a 
caucus  and  determined  that  not  a  word  should 
be  spoken  on  their  side,  in  answer  to  anything 
which  should  be  said  on  the  other.  Gallatin 
took  up  the  Alien,  and  Nicholas  the  Sedition 
law;  but  after  a  little  while  of  common  si- 
lence, they  began  to  enter  into  loud  conversa- 
tions, laugh,  cough,  &c.,  so  that  for  the  last 
hour  of  these  gentlemen's  speaking,  they  must 
have  had  the  lungs  of  a  vendue  master  to 
have  been  heard.  Livingston,  however,  at- 
tempted to  speak.  But  after  a  few  sentences, 
the  Speaker  called  him  to  order,  and  told  him 
what  he  was  saying  was  not  to  the  question. 
It  was  impossible  to  proceed.  The  question 
was  carried  in  favor  of  the  report,  52  to  48; 
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the  real  strength  of  the  two  parties  is  56  to 
50.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  298.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  371.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799) 

283.  AUEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 
Scheme  of. — I  consider  these  laws  as  merely 
an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see 
how  far  it  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  If  this  goes  down,  we  shall 
immediately  see  attempted  another  act  of 
Congress,  declaring  that  the  President  shall 
continue  in  office  during  life,  reserving  to  an- 
other occasion  the  transfer  of  the  succession 
to  the  heirs,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Senate  for  life.  At  least,  this  may  be  the 
aim  of  the  Oliverians,  while  Monk  and  the 
Cavaliers,  (who  are  perhaps  the  strongest,) 
may  be  playing  their  game  for  the  restoration 
of  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  (korge  III. 
That  these  things  are  in  contemplation,  I 
have  no  doubt;  nor  can  I  be  confident  of 
their  failure,  after  the  dupery  of  which  our 
countrymen  have  shown  themselves  suscep- 
tible.—To  S.  T.  Mason,  iv,  258.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  283.     (M.,  1798.) 

284.  AIXEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 
Suits  under. — I  discharged  every  person 
under  punishment  or  prosecution  under  the 
Sedition  law,  because  I  considered,  and  now 
consider,  that  law  to  be  a  nullity,  as  absolute 
and  as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us 
to  fall  down  and  worship  a  golden  image; 
and  that  it  was  as  much  my  duty  to  arrest 
its  execution  in  every  stage,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  have  rescued  from  the  fiery  furnace 
those  who  should  have  been  cast  into  it  for 
refusing  to  worship  the '  image.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly done  in  every  instance,  without 
asking  what  the  offenders  had  done,  or 
against  whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether 
the  pains  they  were  suffering  were  inflicted 
under  the  pretended  Sedition  law. — To  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  iv,  536.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  309.  ( W., 
July  1804.) 


.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
mission of  the  prosecutions  for  sedition  in 
Connecticut,  it  is  well  known  to  have  been 
a  tenet  of  the  republican  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  that  the  Sedition  law  was  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  and,  therefore,  void.  On 
this  ground  I  considered  it  as  a  nullity  when- 
ever I  met  it  in  the  course  of  my  duties;  and 
on  this  ground  I  directed  nolle  prosequis  in 
all  the  prosecutions  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted under  it;  and,  as  far  as  the  public  senti- 
ment can  be  inferred  from  the  occurrences  o^ 
the  day,  we  must  say  that  this  opinion  had 
the  sanction  of  the  nation.  The  prosecutions, 
therefore,  which  were  afterwards  instituted 
in  Connecticut,  of  which  two  were  against 
printers,  two  against  preachers,  and  one 
against  a  judge,  were  too  inconsistent  with 
this  principle  to  be  permitted  to  go  on.  We 
were  bound  to  administer  to  others  the  same 
measure  of  law,  not  which  they  had  meted 
to  us,  but  we  to  ourselves,  and  to  extend  to 
all  equally  the  protection  of  the  same  consti- 
tutional principles.  These  prosecutions,  too 
were  chiefly  for  charges  against  myself,  and 
I  had  from  the  beginning  laid  it  down  as  a 


rule  to  notice  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  believed 
that  the  long  course  of  services  in  which  I 
had  acted  on  the  public  stage,  and  under  the 
eye  of  my  fellow  citizens,  furnished  better 
evidence  to  them  of  my  character  and  prin- 
ciples, than  the  angry  invectives  of  adverse 
partisans  in  whose  eyes  the  very  acts  most 
approved  by  the  majority  were  subjects  of 
the  greatest  demerit  and  censure.  These 
prosecutions  against  them,  therefore,  were  to 
be  dismissed  as  a  matter  of  duty — To  Gideon 
Granger,  vi,  332.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  456.  (M., 
1814.) 

286.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 

Tyrannical.— If  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts 
should  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow 
from  them:  that  the  General  Government 
may  place  any  act  they  think  proper  on  the 
list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves 
whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them:  that 
they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself 
be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge  and  jury, 
whose  suspicion  may  be  the  evidence,  his 
order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner, 
and  his  breast  the  sole  record  of  the  transac- 
tion :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  of  these  states 
being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws, 
to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept 
away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains 
against  the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  ex- 
portation, or  other  more  grievous  punish- 
ment, the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the 
legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and  counsel- 
lors of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable 
inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes, 
good  or  bad,  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views, 
or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  be  thought  dangerous  to  his  or  their 
election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  per- 
sonal: that  the  friendless  alien  has  indeed 
been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a 
first  experiment;  but  the  citizen  will  soon 
follow,  or  rather,  has  already  followed, 
for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked 
him  as  its  prey:  that  these  and  successivo 
acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested 
at  the  threshold,  necessarily  drive  these 
States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and 
will  furnish  new  calumnies  asrainst  republi- 
can government,  and  new  pretexts  for  those 
who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot 
be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of  iron. — Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ix,  469.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
302.      (1798.) 

287.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 
T7ncon8tltutlonal.— For  the  present.  I  should 
be  for  resolving  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws 
to  be  aeainst  the  Constitution  and  merely 
void,  and  for  addressing  the  other  States  to 
obtain  similar  declarations ;  and  I  would  not 
do  anything  at  this  moment  which  should 
commit  us  further,  but  reserve  ourselves  to 
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shape  our  future  measures,  or  no  measures, 
by  the  events  which  may  happen. — To  John 
Taylor,  iv,  260.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  311.  (M.,  Nov. 
1798.) 

288.  .    Alien   friends  are  under 

the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  wherein  they  are:  no  power  over 
them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  States,  dis- 
tinct from  their  power  over  citizens.  And  it 
being  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having 
also  declared  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United   States, 

passed  on  the day  of  July,  1798,  intituled 

"  An  Act  concerning  Aliens,"  which  assumes 
powers  over  alien  friends,  not  delegated  by 
the  Constitution,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether 
void,  and  of  no  force.-— Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions, ix,  466.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  296.    (1798.) 

289.  ALIEN  AND   SEDITION  LAWS, 

Viciouaness  of.— The  Alien  bill  *  *  ♦  is  a 
most  detestable  thing. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  244.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  260.    (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

290. .    That  libel  on  legislation. 

— ^To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  374.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  22.  (W.,  March  1801.)  See  Sedition 
Law. 

291.  ALIENS,  Forcible  Bemoval  of.— In 
addition  to  the  general  principle,  as  well  as 
the  express  declaration,  that  powers  not 
delegated  are  reserved,  another  and  more 
special  provision,  inserted  in  the  Constitution 
from  abundant  caution,  has  declared  that 
"  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  *  *  * 
This  Commonwealth  [Kentucky]  does  admit 
the  migration  of  alien  friends,  described  as 
the  subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens. 

*  *  *  A  provision  against  prohibiting 
their  migration  is  a  provision  against  all 
acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be 
nugatory.  *  *  *  To  remove  them 
when  migrated,  is  equivalent  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  their  migration,  and  is,  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  void. — Kentucky  Resolutions. 
ix,  466.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  296.     (1798.) 

292.  ALIENS,  The  Bevolutlon  and.— I 

do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  Ameri- 
can determination  on  the  question  whether 
American  citizens  and  Britsh  subjects,  born 
before  the  Revolution,  can  be  aliens  to  one  an- 
other? I  know  there  is  an  opinion  of  Lord 
Coke's,  in  Colvin's  case,  that  if  England  and 
Scotland  should,  in  the  course  of  descent, 
pass  to  separate  kings,  those  bom  under  the 
same  sovereign  during  the  union,  would  re- 
main natural  subjects  and  not  aliens.  Com- 
mon sense  urges  some  considerations  against 
this.  Natural  subjects  owe  allegiance;  but 
've  owe  none.  Aliens  are  the  subjects  of  a 
^eign  power;  we  are  not  subjects  of  a  for- 


eign power.  The  King,  by  th^  treaty,  ac- 
knowledges our  independence ;  how,  then,  can 
we  remain  natural  subjects.^  The  King's 
power  is,  by  the  Constitution,  competent  to 
the  making  peace,  war  and  treaties.  He  had, 
therefore,  authority  to  relinquish  our  alle- 
giance by  treaty.  But  if  an  act  of  parliament 
had  been  necessary,  the  parliament  passed  an 
act  to  confirm  the  treaty.  So  that  it  appears 
to  me  that,  in  this  question,  fictions  of  law 
alone  are  opposed  to  sound  sense. — ^To  John 
Adams,    i,  530.    (P.,  1786.) 

293.  ALLEGIANCE,     Benomieed.— We, 

therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  General  Congress  as- 
sembled, do  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  these  States  reject  and 
renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  all  others  who 
may  hereafter  claim  by,  through,  or  under 
them;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  con- 
nection which  may  heretofore  have  subsisted 
between  us  and  the  people  or  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,*  —  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  bv  Jefferson. 

294.  ALLEGIANCE,     Bepudiated.— He 

has  abdicated  government  here,  withdraw- 
ing his  governors,  and  declaring  us  out 
of  his  allegiance  and  protection.^ — Declara- 
tion OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jeffer- 
son. 

295.  ALLEN,  Protection  of  Ethan. — It 

is  with  pain  we  fear  that  Mr.  [Ethan]  Allen 
and  others,  taken  with  him  while  fighting 
bravely  in  their  country's  cause,  are  sent  to 
Britain  in  irons,  to  be  punished  for  pretended 
treason;  treasons,  too,  created  by  one  of 
those  very  laws  whose  obligation  we  deny, 
and  mean  to  contest  by  the  sword.  This  ques- 
tion will  not  be  decided  by  seeking  vengeance 
on  a  few  helpless  captives  but  by  achieving 
success  in  the  fields  of  war,  and  gathering 
there  those  laurels  which  grow  for  the  war- 
rior brave.  *  *  *  We  have  ordered  Brig- 
adier General  Prescot  to  be  bound  in  irons, 
and  to  be  confined  in  close  jail,  there  to  ex- 
perience corresponding  miseries  to  those 
which  shall  be  inflicted  on  Mr.  Allen.  His 
life  shall  answer  for  that  of  Mr.  Allen.t  — 
Congress  Resolution.  Ford  ed.,  i,  494 
(Dec.  1775.) 

296.  ALLIANCE,  Abjure. — I  sincerely 
join  you  in  abjuring  all  political  connection 
with  every  foreign  power ;  and  though  I  cor- 
dially wish  well  to  the  progress  of  liberty  in 
all  nations,  and  would  forever  give  it  the 
weight  of  our  countenance,  yet  they  are  not 

♦  Confirress  struck  out  the  italicized  words  and 
inserted :  ^*  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare, 
that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  rieht  ouRht  to 
be.  Free  and  Independent  States;  that  toey  are  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved."  Congress  also  inserted  after  the  word 
"assembled,"  the   worda,   "appealing  to  the   Su> 

{)reme  Judcre  of  the  World  for  tne  rectitude  of  our 
ntentions."— Editor. 

t  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  italics  and  in- 
serted "  by  declaring  us  out  of,  his  protection,  and 
waging  war  against  us."— Editor. 
X  Not  adopted  by  Congress.— EDITOR. 
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to  be  touched  without  contamination  from 
their  other  bad  principles.— To  T.  Lomax. 
i>%  joi.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.  (M.,  March 
i79g.) 

207.  ATiTiTANCB,  Coercion  and. — ^The 
British  ministers  equivocate  on  every  proposal 
of  a  treaty  of  commerce  *  ♦  ♦  unless,  in- 
deed, we  would  agree  to  make  it  a  treaty  of 
alliance  as  well  as  commerce,  so  as  to  under- 
mine our  obligations  with  France.  This 
method  of  stripping  that  rival  nation  of  its  al- 
liances, they  tried  successfully  with  Holland, 
endeavored  at  it  with  Spain,  and  have  plainly 
and  repeatedly  suggested  to  us.  For  this  they 
would  probably  relax  some  of  the  rigors  they 
exercise  a^piinst  our  commerce. — OFncxAL 
Refobt.    vii,  518.     (December  1790.) 

208.  ATiTiTAWCE,  Dangerous. — An  alli- 
ance [with  Great  Britain]  with  a  view  to 
partition  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  is  not 
what  we  would  wish,  because  it  may  eventu- 
ally lead  us  into  embarrassing  situations  with 
our  best  friend,  and  put  the  power  of  two 
neighbors  into  the  hands  of  one.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  has  declared  he  Rfave  the  Floridas  to 
Spain  rather  than  the  United  States  as  a 
bone  of  discord  with  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  of  reunion  with  Great  Britain. — Instruc- 
tions   TO    William    Carmichael.    ix,    413. 

¥0U)  ED.,  V,  227.     (1790) 

200.  ATiTiTANCB,  Deprecated. — I  sin- 
cerely deplore  the  situation  of  our  affairs  with 
France.  War  with  them,  and  consequent  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain,  will  completely 
compass  the  object  of  the  Executive  council, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England;  taken  up  by  some  of 
them  from  that  moment,  by  others,  more  lat- 
terly. I  still,  however,  hope  it  will  be  avoided. 
— To  James  Madison,  iv,  162.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
108.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

300.  ATiTiTANCB,  DeetmctlTe.—- To  take 
part  in  European  conflicts  would  be  to  divert 
our  energies  from  creation  to  destruction. — 
To  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  23.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

801.  ATiTiTANCB,  DiToree  from  alL — ^As 
to  everything  except  commerce,  we  ought  to 
divorce  ourselves  from  them  all.  But  this 
system  would  require  time,  temper,  wisdom, 
and  occasional  sacrifice  of  interest;  and  how 
far  all  of  these  will  be  ours,  our  children  may 
see,  but  we  shall  not.  The  passions  are  too 
high  at  present,  to  be  cooled  in  our  day. — To 
Edward  Rutledge,  iv,  191.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
154.     (Pa..  1797.) 

S02. .    Better  keep   together   as 

we  are.  haul  off  from  Europe  as  soon  as  we 
can  and  from  all  attachments  to  any  portions 
of  it. — To  John  Taylor,  iv,  247.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  265.     (Pa..  1798.) 

808. .  Commerce  with  all  na- 
tions, alliance  with  none,  should  be  our  motto. 
— To  T.  Lomax.  iv,  301.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  374. 
(M.,  March  I799) 

304. .    It  ought  to  be  the  very 

first  object  of  our  pursuits  to  have  nothing  to 


do  with  the  European  interests  and  politics. 
Let  them  be  free  or  slaves,  at  will,  navigators 
or  agriculturists,  swallowed  into  one  govern- 
ment or  divided  into  a  thousand,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  them  in  any  form. — 
To  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  23.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

305.  AT.TiTATffCBS,  Xntangling.^I  know 
that  it  is  a  maxim  with  us,  and  I  think  it  a 
wise  one,  not  to  entangle  ourselves  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe. — To  E.  Carrington.  ii, 
334.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  483.    (P.,  1787) 

806. .    I  am  for  free  commerce 

with  all  nations;  political  connection  with 
none;  and  little  or  no  diplomatic  establish- 
ment. And  I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by 
new  treaties  with  the  quarrels  of  Europe ;  en- 
tering that  field  of  slaughter  to  preserve  their 
balance,  or  joining  in  the  confederacy  of 
Kings  to  war  against  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty.—To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  328.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

807. .  Let  our  affairs  be  disen- 
tangled from  those  of  all  other  nations,  ex- 
cept as  to  commerce. — To  Gideon  Granger. 
iv,  331.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  452.  (M.,  1800.) 

808. .    The  Constitution  thought 

it  wise  to  restrain  the  Executive  and  Senate 
from  entangling  and  embroiling  our  affairs 
with  those  of  Europe. — Parliamentary 
Manual,  ix,  81.  (1800.) 

809. .    Honest    friendship    with 

all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none,  I 
deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  our 
government  and,  consequently,  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed..  viii,  4. 
(1801.) 

810. ,    Determined  as  we  are  to 

avoid,  if  possible,  wasting  the  energies  of  our 
people  in  war  and  destruction,  we  shall  avoid 
implicating  ourselves  with  the  powers  of 
Europe,  even  in  support  of  principles  which 
we  mean  to  pursue.  They  have  so  many  other 
interests  different  from  ours,  that  we  must 
avoid  being  entangled  in  them.  We  believe 
we  can  enforce  these  principles,  as  to  our- 
selves, by  peaceable  means,  now  that  we  arc 
likely  to  have  our  public  councils  detached 
from  foreign  views. — To  Thomas  Patne.  iv. 
370.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  18.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

811. Peace,     and     abstinence 

from  European  interferences,  are  our  objects. 
— To  M.  DuPONT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  436.  (W.. 
April  1802.) 

312. .    It  is  against  our  system 

♦  *  *  to  entangle  ourselves  at  all  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe. — To  Philip  Mazzel  iv. 
553.     (W..  July  1864.) 

813. .    Our    nation    has    wisely 

avoided  entangling  itself  in  the  system  of 
European  interests,  has  taken  no  side  be- 
tween its  rival  powers,  attached  itself  to 
none  of  its  ever-changing  confederacies. — 
R.  TO  A.  OF  Baltimore  Baptists,  viii,  i37- 
(1808.) 
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314. .    The  less  we  have  to  do 

with  the  amities  or  enmities  of  Europe  the 
better. — ^To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  465.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  520.     (M.,  1815.) 

315. .    All    entanglements    with 

that  quarter  of  the  globe  [Europe]  should  be 
avoided  if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice 
shall  be  the  polar  stars  of  the  American  So- 
cieties,—To  J.  CoRREA.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
164.    (M.,  1820.) 

316. .  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  government, — ^never  to  entangle  us 
with  the  broils  of  Europe.— To  M.  Coray. 
vii,  318.  (M.,  1823.) 

317. .    I    have   ever   deemed    it 

fundamental  for  the  United  States  never  to 
take  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe. 
Their  political  interests  are  entirely  distinct 
from  ours.  Their  mutual  jealousies,  their 
balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances, 
their  forms  and  principles  of  government,  are 
all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nations  of  eternal 
war.— To  President  Monroe,  vii,  288.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  257-     (M.,  1823.) 

318.  ALLIANCE,  A  generoixs.— If  there 
could  have  been  a  doubt  before  as  to  the  event 
of  the  war,  it  is  now  totally  removed  by  the 
interposition  of  France,  and  the  generous  al- 
liance she  has  entered  into  with  us. — ^To . 

i,  208.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  157.    (W.,  1778.) 

—  ALLIANCE.  The  Holy.— See  Holy 
Alliance. 

319.  ALLIANCE,  Horror  of.— We  have 
a  perfect  horror  at  everything  like  connecting 
ourselves  with  the  politics  of  Europe. — To 
William  Short,  iv,  414.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  98. 
(W..  1801.) 

320.  ALLIANCE,  Inadmissible.— The 
British  talk  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  alliance.  If  the  object  of  the  latter  be 
honorable,  it  is  useless ;  if  dishonorable,  inad- 
missible.— ^To  Goxjverneur  Morris,  iii,  182. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  224.    (N.  Y.,  1790.) 

321.  ALLIANCE,  Inevitable.— The  day 
that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans 
*  *  *  seals  the  union  of  two  nations,  who, 
in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment,  we 
must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and 
nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a 
maritime  force  ♦  *  *.— To  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, iv,  432.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  I45-  (W., 
April   1802.) 

322.  ALLIANCE,  A  lost.— Were  the 
British  court  to  return  to  their  senses  in  time 
to  seize  the  little  advantage  which  still  re- 
mains within  their  reach,  from  this  quarter,  I 
judge,  that,  on  acknowledging  our  absolute 
independence  and  sovereignty,  a  commercial 
treaty  beneficial  to  them,  and  perhaps  even 
a  league  of  mutual  offence  and  defence  might, 
not  seeing  the  expense  or  consequences  of 
such  a  measure,  be  approved  by  our  people,  if 
nothing,  in  the  meantime,  done  on  your  part 
should  prevent  it.  But  they  will  continue  to 
grasp  at  their  desperate  sovereignty,  till  every 


benefit  short  of  that  is  forever  oat  of  their 
reach. — To  Benjamin  Frankun.  i,  205. 
Ford  ed.^  ii,  132.    (August  1777.) 

323.  ALLIANCE,  Suggested  Ere&cli. — 
If  we  can  obtain  from  Great  Britain  reason- 
able conditions  of  commerce,  (which,  in  my 
idea,  must  forever  include  an  admission  into 
her  [West  India]  islands,)  the  first  ground 
between  these  two  nations  would  seem  to  be 
the  best.  But  if  we  can  obtain  no  equal  terms 
from  her,  perhaps  Congress  might  think  it 
prudent,  as  Holland  has  done,  to  connect  us 
unequivocally  with  France.  Holland  has  pur- 
chased the  protection  of  France.  The  price 
she  pays  is  aid  in  time  of  war.  It  is  interest- 
ing for  us  to  purchase  a  free  commerce  with 
the  French  islands.  But  whether  it  is  best  to 
pay  for  it,  by  aids  in  xvar,  or  by  privileges  in 
commerce,  or  not  to  purchase  it  at  all,  is  the 
question. — Report  to  Congress,  ix,  244. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  130.   (P.,  1785.) 

324.  ALLIANCE,   Unwise.— I   join  you 

*  *  *  in  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  restoring 
freedom  to  the  ocean.  But  I  doubt,  with  you, 
whether  the  United  States  ought  to  join  in 
an  armed  confederacy  for  that  purpose;  or 
rather  I  am  satisfied  they  ou^ht  not. — ^To 
George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  23.  (W.. 
March    1801.) 

325.  ALLIANCES,  Insufficiency  of .^ 
Treaties  of  alliance  are  generally  insufficient 
to  enforce  compliance  with  their  mutual  stipu- 
lations.—  The  Anas,  ix,  88.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
157.     (1818.) 

326.  ALLIANCES,  International  Mar- 
rlage.— What  a  crowd  of  lessons  do  the  pres- 
ent miseries  of  Holland  teach  us!  *  *  • 
Never  to  let  a  citizen  ally  himself  with  Kings 

*  *  ♦.—To  John  Adams,  ii,  283.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  455.    (P.,  1787.) 

—  ALLODIAL  TENTJBE.— See  Land. 

—  ALLOT  IN  MONEY.— See  Dollar. 

327.  ALLSTON,  Burr  and  Washington.. 
— I  send  you  AUston's  letter  for  perusal.  He 
thinks  to  get  over  this  matter  by  putting  a 
bold  face  on  it.  I  have  the  names  of  three 
persons  whose  evidence,  taken  together^  can 
fix  on  him  the  actual  endeavor  to  engage  men 
in  Burr's  enterprise. — To  Albert  (xallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  13.    (W.,  1807.) 

328. .    The  enclosed  copy  of  an 

affidavit  from  General  Wilkinson  authenti- 
cates the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Burr  to 
the  General,  affirming  that  Mr.  Allston  his 
son-in-law,  is  engaged  in  the  unlawful  en- 
terprises he  is  carrying  on,  and  is  to  be  an 
actor  in  them.  *  ♦  ♦  It  is  further  well  known 
in  Washington  that  Mr.  Allston  is  an  en- 
dorser to  a  considerable  amount,  of  the  bills 
which  have  enabled  Colonel  Burr  to  prepare 
his  treasons.  Nobody  is  a  better  judge  than 
yourself  whether  any  and  what  measures  can 
be  taken  on  this  information. — ^To  Charles 
Pinckney.  V,  34.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  13.  (W., 
Jan.  1807.) 

—  ALLuviujC^See  Battuh. 
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829.  ATiMATyACS,  ImproTements  in.— I 
received  your  letter  on  the  publication  of  an 
Epliemeris.  I  have  long  thought  it  desirable 
that  something  of  that  kind  should  be  published 
in  the  United  Sutes,  holding  a  middle  station 
between  the  nautical  and  the  common  popular 
almanacs.  ♦  ♦  ♦  What  you  propose  to  in- 
sert is  very  well  so  far ;  but  I  think  you  might 
give  it  more  of  the  character  desired  by  the 
addition  of  some  other  articles  which  would  not 
enlarge  it  more  than  a  leaf  or  two.  For  in- 
stance, the  equation  of  time  is  essential  to  the 
regulation  of  our  clocks  and  watches,  and  would 
only  add  a  narrow  column  to  your  second  page. 
The  sun's  declination  is  often  desirable  and 
would  only  add  another  narrow  column.  This 
last  would  be  the  more  useful  as  an  element 
for  obtaining  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States  ♦  ♦  ♦  if 
you  would  add  a  formula  for  that  calculation. — 
To  Melatiah  Nash,     vi,  29.     (M.,  181 1.) 

aao.  ALMANACa  Value  of  Old.— But 
why,  you  will  ask,  do  I  send  you  old  almanacs, 
which  are  proverbially  useless?  Because,  in 
these  publications  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  some  of  the  most  precious  things  in  as- 
tronomy. I  have  searched  out  those  particular 
volumes  which  might  be  valuable  to  you  on 
this  account.  That  of  1781,  contains  De  la 
CaiJIe's  catalogue  of  fi^ed  stars  reduced  to  the 
commencement  of  that  year,  and  a  table  of  the 
aberrations  and  mutations  of  the  principal 
stars.  1784  contains  the  same  catalogue  with 
the  nebuleuses  of  Messier.  1785  contains  the 
famous  catalogue  of  Hamsteed,  with  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  reduced  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1784,  and  which  supersedes  the  use  of 
that  immense  book.  1786  gives  von  Euler's 
lunar  tables  corrected:  and  1787  the  tables  for 
the  planet  Herschel.  The  two  last  needed  not 
an  apology,  as  not  being  within  the  description 
of  old  almanacs.     *     *     *     The  volume  of  1787 

f'ves  you  Mayer's  catalogue  of  the  zodiacal  stars, 
o  EhL    Stiles,    i,  363.    <P.,  1785.) 
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—  AIiUIGHTY,  The.— Sec  DErry. 

—  AXHS.— See  Chahity. 

331.  ALTEBCATI0N8,  Injurious.- An 
instance  of  acquiescence  on  our  part  under  a 
wrong,  rather  than  disturb  our  friendship  by 
altercations,  may  have  its  value  in  some  fu- 
ture case.— To  John  Jay.    i,  603.    (P.,  1786.) 

332.  ALTEBCATI0NS,Nur8lng.— If  the 

British  troops  should  pass  [through  our  ter- 
ntory]  without  having  asked  leave,  I  should 
be  for  expressing  our  dissatisfaction  to  the 
British  Court,  and  keeping  alive  an  alterca- 
tion on  the  subject,  till  events  should  decide 
whether  it  is  most  expedient  to  accept  their 
apologies,  or  profit  of  the  aggression  as  a 
cause  of  war.— To  General  Washington. 
vii,  sio.    Ford  ed.,  v,  239.    (1790.) 

—  AKAIiGAJCATION  OP  PAHTIES.— 
Sec  Parties. 

—  AMBABSABOaa-See  Ministers. 

333.  AmiT10K,Defeating.-The  minds 
of  the  people  at  large  should  be  illuminated, 
as  far  as  practicable.  *  ♦  ♦  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  know  ambition  under  all  its  shapes, 
and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural  powers  to 
defeat  Its  purposes.— Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge Bill.    Ford  ED.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 


334.  AMBITIONt  Eradicated.— Before  I 
ventured  to  declare  to  my  countrymen  my  de- 
termmation  to  retire  from  public  employment, 
1  examined  well  my  heart  to  know  whether  it 
were  thoroughly  cured  of  every  principle  of 
political  ambition,  whether  no  lurking  par- 
ticle remained  which  might  leave  me  uneasy, 
when  reduced  within  the  limits' of  mere  pri- 
^f^fu".  ^.^ca»ne  satisfied  that  every  fibre 
of  that  passion  was  thoroughly  eradicated.— 
(M.'I^'Jfe)       "^"^    ''^'^*    Forded.,  iii.  56. 

835.AMBMI0N  Pamlly.-!  feel  no 
impulse  from  personal  ambition  to  the  office 
now  proposed  to  me,  but  on  account  of  your- 
self and  your  sister  and  those  dear  to  you.— 

336.  AHBinON,   Oovemment  and.— I 

have  no  ambition  to  govern  men ;  no  passion 
which  would  lead  me  to  delight  to  ride  in  a 
storm.— To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv  i«;2 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  94.  (M.,  1796.)  '  ' 

337. ^    I    have   no    ambition   to 

govern  m<m.  It  is  a  painful  and  thankless  of- 
fice.—To  John  Adams,  iv,  154.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  98.     (M.,  1796.) 

338. I  have  no  inclination  to 

govern  men.  I  should  have  no  views  of  my 
own  in  doing  it;  and  as  to  those  of  the  gov- 
erned, I  had  rather  that  their  disappointment 
(which  must  always  happen)  should  be 
pointed  to  any  other  cause,  real  or  supposed, 
than  to  myself.— To  Mr.  Volney.  iv,  158. 
(M.,  1797.) 

830.  AMBITION,  Lost-The  little  spice 
of  ambition  which  I  had  in  my  younger  days 
has  long  since  evaporated,  and  I  set  still  less 
store  by  a  posthumous  than  present  name- 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  117.  Ford  ed.,  vii 
10.   (M.,  April  1795.) 

340.  AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITU- 
TION,   Pirst. — Congress    were    to    proceed 

about  the  ist  of  June  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  new  Constitution.  The  principal  would 
be,  the  annexing  a  declaration  of  rights  to 
satisfy  the  mind  of  all  on  the  subject  of  their 
liberties.— To  William  Carmichael.  iii,  89. 
(P.,  Aug.  1789.)  See  Constitution  (Fed- 
eral.) 

341.  AMEBICA,  Europe  and.— The  Eu- 
ropean nations  constitute  a  separate  division 
of  the  globe ;  their  treaties  make  them  part  of 
a  distinct  system ;  they  have  a  set  of  interests 
of  their  own  in  which  it  is  our  business  never 
to  engage  ourselves.  America  has  a  hemi- 
sphere to  itself.  It  must  have  its  separate 
system  of  interests,  which  must  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  Europe.  The  insulated 
state  in  which  nature  has  placed  the  American 
continent,  should  so  far  avail  it  that  no  spark 
of  war  kindled  in  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe  should  be  wafted  across  the  wide  oceans 
which  separate  us  from  them.  And  it  will  V»e 
so.— To  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  vi,  ^>^ 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  431.  (Dec.  1813)  See  Cah^* 
Colonies,    South  America,  United  Stj^'^i 
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342. .    Nothing  is  so  important 

as  that  America  shall  separate  herself  from 
the  systems  of  Europe,  and  establish  one  of 
her  own.  Our  circumstances,  our  pursuits, 
our  interests,  are  distinct;  the  principles  of 
our  policy  should  be  so  also.  All  entangle- 
ments with  that  quarter  of  the  globe  should 
be  avoided  if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice 
shall  be  the  polar  stars  of  the  American  socie- 
ties. *  ♦  *  It  would  be  a  leading  principle 
with  me  had  I  longer  to  live. — ^To  J.  Corrsa 
De  Serra.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x,  164.  (M., 
Oct.  1820.)    See  Policy. 

343.  AMEBICAy  No  Kings  nor  Emper- 
ors for. — I  rejoice  to  learn  that  Iturbide  is  a 
mere  usurper,  and  slenderly  supported.  Al- 
though we  have  no  right  to  intermeddle  with 
the  form  of  government  of  other  nations,  yet 
it  is  lawful  to  wish  to  see  no  emperors  nor 
kings  in  our  hemisphere,  and  that  Brazil  as 
well  as  Mexico  will  homologize  with  us. — ^To 
James  Monroe.   Ford  ed.,  x,  244. 

—  AMEBICAy  South.— See  South  Amer- 
ica. 

—  AHEBIGA,  A  Summary  View  of 
the  Bights  of  British  America.— See  Ap- 
pendix. 

_  AMEBICAN  BBVOLTJTION.— See 
Revolution. 

344.  AMEBIGT7S  VESFTJCCITJS,  Pic- 
ture of. — I  have  sent  to  Florence  for  pictures 
ot  Columbus  (if  it  exists),  of  Americus  Ves- 
puccius,  Magellan,  &c. — ^To  William  S.  Smith. 
Ford  kd.,  v,  2.     (P.,  1788.) 

346.  ANABCHYy  Averted.— Much  has 
been  gained  by  the  new  [Federal]  Constitu- 
tion, tor  the  former  was  terminating  in  an- 
archy, as  necessarily  consequent  to  ineffi- 
ciency.— To  George  Mason,  iii,  148.  Ford 
ED.,  V.  183.    (N.  Y.,  1790.) 

346.  ANABCHY,  Fatal.— Our  falling 
into  anarchy  would  decide  forever  the  desti- 
nies of  mankind,  and  seal  the  political  heresy 
that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government. — 
To  John  Hollins.  v,  597.    (M.,  1811.) 

347.  ANABCHY,  Imputed.— From  the 
London  gazettes  and  the  papers  copying 
them,  you  are  led  to  suppose  that  all  in 
America  is  anarchy,  discontent  and  civil  war. 
Nothing,  however,  is  less  true.  There  are  not 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  tranquil  gov- 
ernments than  ours,  nor  a  happier  and  more 
contented  people.— To  Baron  Geismer.  i, 
427.     (P.,  1785.) 

348. ,     Wonderful  is  the  effect  of 

impudent  and  persevering  lying.  The  Brit- 
ish ministry  have  so  long  hired  their  gazet- 
teers to  repeat,  and  model  into  every  form, 
lies  about  our  being  in  anarchy,  that  the 
world  has  at  length  believed  them,  *  ♦  * 
and  what  is  more  wonderful,  we  have  be- 
lieved them  ourselves.  Yet  where  does  this 
anarchy  exist?  Where  did  it  ever  exist,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  Massachusetts? 
And  can  history  produce  one  instance  of 
rebellion  so  honorably  conducted  ? — To  W.  S. 
Smith,    ii,  318.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  466.  (P.,  1787) 


349.  AKABCHY,  Suppress.— Let  this  be 
the  distinctive  mark  of  an  American  that,  in 
cases  of  commotion,  he  enlists  himself  under 
no  man's  banner,  inquires  for  no  man's  name, 
but  repairs  to  the  standard  of  the  laws.  Do 
this  and  you  need  never  fear  anarchy  or 
tyranny.  Your  government  will  be  perpet- 
ual.— From  Jefferson's  Mss.  Ford  eo.,  viii, 
I.    (1801?) 

350.  ANATOMY,  Knowledge  of.— No 
knowledge  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  man 
than  that  of  his  own  frame,  its  parts,  their 
functions  and  actions. — ^To  Thomas  Cooper. 
vi,  390.     (M.,  1814.) 

351. .    I  have  just  received  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

two  volumes  of  Comparative  Anatomy  by 
Cuvier,  probably  the  greatest  work  in  that  line 
that  has  ever  appeared.  His  comparisons  em- 
brace every  organ  of  the  animal  carcass;  and 
from  man  to  the  rotifer. — To  Dr.  Brnjamiic 
Rush,    iv,  385.     Foao  so.,  viii,  33.    (W.,  iSoi.) 

352.  AKCE8T0BS,  Practices  of.— I  am 
not  bigotted  to  the  practices  of  our  fore- 
fathers. It  is  that  bigotry  which  keeps  tlie 
Indians  in  a  state  of  barbarism  in  the  midst 
of  the  arts,  would  have  kept  us  in  the  same 
state  even  now,  and  still  keeps  Connecticut 
where  their  ancestors  were  when  they  landed 
on  these  shores.— To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  516. 
(M.,  1810.) 

363.  ANCESTOBS,     Begimen     of.— We 

might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still  the 
coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy,  as  civil- 
ized society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen 
of  their  barbarous  ancestors. — To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  15.  Ford  ed.,  x,  43.  (M., 
1816.) 

354.  AKCESTBY,  EquaUty  ▼•.— The 
foundation  on  which  all  [our  constitutions  | 
are  built,  is  the  natural  equality  of  man,  the 
denial  of  every  pre-eminence  but  that  an- 
nexed to  legal  office  and,  particularly,  the  de- 
nial of  a  pre-eminence  by  birth. — To  General 
Washington,  i,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  466.  (A., 
1784.) 

355.  ANCESTBYy  Thomas  Jefferson's. 
— The  tradition  in  my  father's  family  was  that 
their  ancestor  came  to  this  country  from  Wales, 
and  from  near  the  mountain  of  Snowdon,  the 
highest  in  Great  Britain.  I  noted  once  a  case 
from  Wales,  in  the  law  reports,  where  a  person 

.of  our  name  was  either  plaintiff  or  defendant; 
and  one  of  the  same  name  was  secretary  to  the 
Virginia  Company.*  These  are  the  only  in- 
stances in  which  I  have  met  with  the  name  in 
that  country.  I  have  found  it  in  our  early 
records;  but  the  first  particular  information  I 
have  of  any  ancestor  was  of  my  grandfather, 
who  lived  at  the  place  in  Chesterfield  called 
Ozborne's,  and  owned  the  lands  afterwards  the 
glebe  of  the  parish.  He  had  three  sons: 
Thomas  who  died  young,  Field  who  settled  on 
the  waters  of  Roanoke  and  left  numerous  de- 
scendants, and  Peter,  my  father,  who  settled  on 
the  lands  I  still  own,  called  Shadwell,  adjoining 
my  present  residence.     He  was  bom  February 

*  No  JeflFerson  was  ever  Secretary  of  the  Virginia. 
Company,  but  John  Jefferson  was  a  member  ot  the 
Company.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  the  Bona  Novmy 
in  161Q.— Note  in  Ford's  EomoN  of  Jefferson's 
Writings'. 
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^9,  1707-*,  and  intermarried  1739,  with  Jane 
Randolph,  of  the  age  of  19,  daughter  of  Isham 
Randolph,  one  of  the  seven  ions  of  that  name 
and  family,  settled  at  Dungeoness  in  Gooch- 
land. They  trace  their  pedi^ee  far  back  in 
England  and  Scotland,  to  which  let  every  one 
ascribe  the  faith  and  merit  he  chooaet.-»AuTO- 
BioGRAPBY,  i,  I.    Ford  id.,  i,  i.     (1831.) 

356.  AKOEI18,  Kings  m.— Have  we 
found  angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern 
him? — FutST  Inaugural  Adokiss.  yiii,  3. 
FoKD  ED.,  viii,  3.     (1801.) 

857.  AlTGEBy  Control  ov«r.— When  an- 
gry, count  ten  before  you  speak;  if  very  an- 
gry, an  hundred. — To  Thomas  Jefferson 
Smith,  vii,  402.  Ford  sa,  x,  341.  (M.,  1835.) 

35a  ANOLOXANIA,  Danger  in.— I 
fear  nothing  for  our  liberty  from  the  assaults 
of  force;  but  I  have  seen  and  felt  much,  and 
fear  more  from  English  books,  English  preju- 
dices, English  manners,  and  the  apes,  the 
dupes,  and  designs  among  our  professional 
crafts.  When  I  look  around  me  for  security 
against  these  seductions,  I  find  it  in  the  wide 
spread  of  our  agricultural  citizens,  in  their 
unsophisticated  minds,  their  independence 
and  their  power,  if  called  on,  to  crush  the 
Humists  [Tories]  of  our  cities,  and  to  main- 
tain the  principles  which  severed  us  from 
England. — ^To  Horatio  G.  Spafford.  vi,  335. 
(M..  1814.) 

359.  AKOLOXANIA,    Bradioate.— The 

eradication  of  English  partialities  is  one  of 
the  most  consoling  expectations  from  the  war. 

— ^TO  WlLUAM   DUANE.    vi,  76.     FORD  ED.,   IX, 

366.    (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

360.  ANOLOHANIA,    PoUtics    and.— 

The  Anglicism  of  1808,  against  which  we  are 
now  struggling,  is  but  the  same  thing  [as  the 
Toryism  of  1777  and  the  Federalism  of  1799] 
in  still  another  form.  It  is  a  longing  for  a 
king,  and  an  English  King  rather  than  any 
other. — ^To  John  Langdon.  v,  512.  (M., 
1810.) 

361. .    Anglomany,      monarchy, 

and  separation  are  the  principles  of  the  Es- 
sex federalists.  Anglomany  and  monarchy, 
those  of  the  Hamiltonians,  and  Anglomany 
alone,  that  of  the  portion  of  the  people  who 
call  themselves  federalists. — To  John  Mel- 
iSH.  vi,  96.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  375.    (M.,  1813.) 

362.  AKOLOXANIA,  Serrlle.— I  wish 
any  events  could  induce  us  to  cease  to  copy 
such  a  model,  [the  British  government]  and 
to  assume  the  dignity  of  being  original.  They 
had  their  paper  system,  stockjobbing,  specu- 
lations, public  debt,  moneyed  interest,  &c., 
and  all  this  was  contrived  for  us.  They 
raised  their  cry  against  jacobinism  and  revo- 
lutionists, we  against  democratic  societies  and 
anti-federalists;  their  alarmists  sounded  in- 
surrection, ours  marched  an  army  to  look  for 
one,  but  they  could  not  find  it.  I  wish  the  par- 
allel may  stop  here,  and  that  we  may  avoid, 
instead  of  imitating,  a  sreneral  bankruptcy 
and  disastrous  war. — To  Horatio  Gates,  iv, 
jtS.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  130.    (Pa.,  1797-) 


363.  ANGLOPHOBIA,  Washington's 
Cabinet  and.~The  Anglophobia  has  seized 
violently  on  three  members  of  our  council. 
This  sets  almost  every  day  on  questions  of 
neutrality.  *  ♦  *  Everything  hangs  upon 
the  opinion  of  a  single  person  [Edmund 
Randolph],  and  that  the  most  indecisive  one 
I  ever  had  to  do  business  with.  He  always 
contrives  to  agree  in  principle  with  one  but 
in  conclusion  with  the  other.  Anglophobia, 
secret  Anti-Gallomany,  a  federalisme  outrie 
and  a  present  ease  in  his  circumstances  not 
usual,  have  decided  the  complexion  of  our 
dispositions,  and  our  proceedings  towards  the 
conspirators  against  human  liberty,  and  the 
asserters  o£  it,  which  is  unjustifiable  in  prin- 
ciple, in  interest,  and  in  respect  to  the  wishes 
of  our  constituents.— To  James  Madison,  iii, 
556.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  250.    (May  1793) 

ANGLO-IAXOK         LAJrOT7AaE.*See 

Languages. 

—  AimCAIiSt  Do  they  Degenerate  in 
America  P— See  Buffon. 

364.'  ANIX08ITIE8,    IndividuaL— The 

great  cause  which  divides  our  countries  is 
not  to  be  decided  by  individual  animosities. 
The  harmony  of  private  societies  cannot 
weaken  national  efforts.  To  contribute  by 
neighborly  intercourse  and  attention  to  make 
others  happy,  is  the  shortest  and  surest  way 
of  being  nappy  ourselves.  As  these  senti- 
ments seem  to  have  directed  your  conduct, 
we  should  be  as  unwise  as  illiberal,  were  we 
not  to  preserve  the  same  temper  of  mind. — 
To  Gen.  Wiluam  Phillips.  D.  L.  J.,  53, 
(1779.) 

365.  AHIMOSITIES^      KationaL— The 

animosities  of  sovereijfns  are  temporary,  and 
may  be  allayed;  but  those  which  seize  the 
whole  body  of  a  people,  and  of  a  people,  too, 
who  dictate  their  own  measures,  produce  ca- 
lamities of  long  duration,*— To  C.  W.  F. 
Dumas,   i,  553.    (P.,  1786.) 

366.  AKIK08ITIES,     Political.— Party 

animosities  here  have  raised  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  those  who  differ  in  political  sen- 
timents. They  must  love  misery  indeed  who 
would  rather,  at  the  sight  of  an  honest  man, 
feel  the  torment  of  hatred  and  aversion  than 
the  benign  spasms  of  benevolence  and  esteem. 
—To  Mrs.  Church.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  116.  (Pa., 
Oct.  1792.) 

.  367 .  While  I  cherish  with  feel- 
ing the  recollections  of  my  friends.  I  banish 
from  my  mind  all  political  animosities  which 
might  disturb  its  tranquillity,  or  the  happi- 
ness I  derive  from  my  present  pursuits, — To 
William  Duane.  v,  532.    (M.,  1810.) 

368.    ANIHOSITIES,        Bekindling.^ 

Peace  with  all  the  world,  and  a  quiet  descent 
through  the  remainder  of  my  time,  are  now 
so  necessary  to  my  happiness  that  I  am  un- 
willing, by  the  expression  of  any  opinion  be- 
fore the  public,  to  rekindle  ancient  animosi- 

•  Toflferaon  was  describing  the  "  hatred  "  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  English  people.— Editor. 
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ties,  covered  under  their  ashes  indeed,  but 
not  extinguished. — To  George  Hay.  Ford  ed., 
X,  265.    (M.,  1823.) 

~  ANNAPOLIS  (FEDEBAL)  CON- 
VENTION.—See  Convention. 

~  ANNEXATION    OF    TEBEITOBY. 

—See  Territory. 

369.  ANNXTITIESy  Government  Loans 
and. — ^Annuities  for  single  lives  are  also  be- 
yond our  powers,  because  the  single  life  may 
pass  the  term  of  a  generation.  This  last  prac- 
tice is  objectionable  too,  as  encouraging  ce- 
libacy, and  the  disinherison  of  heirs. — To  J. 
W.  Eppes.  vi,  198.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  397.  (P.  F., 
1813.)     See  Generations. 

370.  AN0NYM0T7S  WBITING,  News- 
paper.— I  never  did  in  my  life,  either  by  my- 
self or  by  any  other,  have  a  sentence  of  mine 
inserted  in  a  newspaper  without  putting  my 
name  to  it;  and  I  believe  I  never  shall. — To 
John  AbAMs.  iii,  272.  Ford  ed.,  v,  355.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

371.  ANTI-FEDEBALISTS,  Jefferson 
and.— You  say  that  I  have  been  dished  up  to 
you  as  an  anti-federalist,  and  ask  me  if  it  be 
just.  My  opinion  was  never  worthy  enough 
of  notice  to  merit  citing;  but  since  you  ask 
it,  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  I  am  not  a  federalist, 
because  I  never  submitted  the  whole  system 
of  my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any  party  of 
men  whatever,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in 
politics,  or  in  anything  else,  where  I  was  ca- 
pable of  thinking  for  myself.  Such  an  ad- 
diction is  the  last  degradation  of  a  free  and 
moral  agent.  If  I  could  not  go  to  heaven  but 
with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there  at  all. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  federal- 
ists. But  I  am  much  farther  from  that  of  the 
anti-federalists.  I  approved  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  great  mass  of  what  is  in  the 
new  Constitution ;  the  consolidation  of  the 
government;  the  organization  into  executive, 
legislative  and  judiciary;  the  subdivision  of 
the  legislative;  the  happy  compromise  of  in- 
terests between  the  great  and  little  States,  by 
the  different  manner  of  voting  in  the  different 
Houses;  the  voting  by  persons  instead  of 
States ;  the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given  to 
the  Executive,  which,  however,  I  should  have 
liked  better  if  associated  with  the  judiciary 
also,  as  in  New  York ;  and  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion. I  thought  at  first  that  the  latter  might 
have  been  limited.  A  little  reflection  soon  con- 
vinced me  it  ought  not  to  be.  What  I  disap- 
proved from  the  first  moment  also,  was  the 
want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  to  guard  liberty 
against  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  government;  that  is  to 
say,  to  secure  freedom  in  religion,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  from  monopolies,  freedom 
from  unlawful  imprisonment,  freedom  from 
a  permanent  military,  and  a  trial  by  jury  in 
all  cases  determinable  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
I  disapproved  also  the  perpetual  re-eligibility 
of  the  President.  To  these  points  of  disap- 
probation I  adhere.  My  first  wish  was  that 
the  nine  first  conventions  might  accept  the 
Constitution,  as  the  means  of  securing  to  us 


the  great  mass  of  good  it  contained,  and  that 
the  four  last  might  reject  it,  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  amendments.  But  I  was  corrected 
in  this  wish  the  moment  I  saw  the  much  bet- 
ter plan  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  had 
never  occurred  to  me.  With  respect  to  the 
declaration  of  rights,  I  suppose  the  majority 
of  the  United  States  are  of  my  opinion;  for 
I  apprehend  all  the  anti-federalists  and  a  very 
respectable  proportion  of  the  federalists  think 
that  such  a  declaration  should  now  be 
annexed.  The  enlightened  part  of  Europe 
have  given  us  the  greatest  credit  for  in- 
venting this  instrument  of  security  for 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  have  been 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  us  so  soon 
give  it  up.  With  respect  to  the  re- 
eligibilijty  of  the  President,  I  find  myself  dif- 
fering from  the  majority  of  my  countrymen  : 
for  I  think  there  are  but  three  States  out  of 
the  eleven  which  have  desired  an  alteration  of 
this.  And,  indeed,  since  the  thing  is  estab- 
lished, I  would  wish  it  not  to  be  altered  dur- 
ing the  life  of  our  great  leader,  whose  execu- 
tive talents  are  superior  to  those,  I  believe, 
of  any  man  in  the  world,  and  who,  alone,  by 
the  authority  of  his  name  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  perfect  integrity,  is  fully  quali- 
fied to  put  the  new  government  so  under  way. 
as  to  secure  it  against  the  efforts  of  opposi- 
tion. But,  having  derived  from  our  error  all 
the  good  there  was  in  it,  I  hope  we  shall  cor- 
rect it,  the  moment  we  can  no  longer  have 
the  same  name  at  the  helm.  These  are  my 
sentiments,  by  which  you  will  see  I  was  right 
in  saying  I  am  neither  federalist  nor  anti- 
federalist;  that  I  am  of  neither  party,  nor 
yet  a  trimmer  between  parties.  These,  my 
opinions,  I  wrote  within  a  few  hours  after  I 
had  read  the  Constitution,  to  one  or  two 
friends  in  America.  I  had  not  then  read  one 
single  word  printed  on  the  subject.  I  never 
had  an  opinion  in  politics  or  religion  which  I 
was  afraid  to  own.  A  costive  reserve  on  these 
subjects  might  have  procured  me  more  esteem 
from  some  people,  but  less  from  myself.  My 
great  wish  is  to  go  on  in  a  strict  but  silent 
performance  of  my  duty;  to  avoid  attracting 
notice,  and  to  keep  my  name  out  of  newspa- 
pers, because  I  find  the  pain  of  a  little  cen- 
sure, even  when  it  is  unfounded,  is  more 
acute  than  the  pleasure  of  much  praise.  The 
attaching  circumstance  of  my  present  office 
[Minister]  is  that  I  can  do  its  duties  unseen 
by  those  for  whom  they  are  done. — To  F 
HoPKiNSON.  ii,  585.  Ford  ed.,  v,  75.  (P.. 
March  13,1789.) 

872.  ANTI-FEDEBALISTS,       Malero- 

lence  of.— Anti-federalism  is  not  jrct  dead  in 
this  country.  The  gentlemen  who  opposed 
the  new  Constitution  retain  a  good  aeal  of 
malevolence  towards  the  new  government. 
Henry  is  its  avowed  foe. — To  William 
Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  136.    (Ep.,  Dec.  1789) 

373.  ANTI-TEBEBAlilSTB,  Orer- 

thrown.— The  opposition  to  our  new  Con- 
stitution has  almost  totally  disappeared. 
Some  few  indeed  had  gone  such  lengths  in 
their  declarations  of  hostility  that  they  feel  it 
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awkward  perhaps  to  come  over;  but  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Congress  have 
brought  over  almost  all  their  followers.  *  *  * 
The  little  vautrien,  Rhode  Island,  will  come 
over  with  a  little  more  time. — To  Marquis 
Lafayette,  iii,  132.  Ford  ed.,  v,  152.  (N.  Y., 
April  1790.) 

374.  AKTIQUITIES,  American.— I  thank 
you  for  the  extract  of  the  letter  ♦  •  *  on 
the  antiauities  found  in  the  western  countrv. 
I  wish  tnat  the  persons  who  go  thither  would 
make  very  exact  descriptions  of  what  they  see 
of  that  kind,  without  forming  any  theories.  The 
moment  a  person  forms  a  theorv,  his  imagina- 
tion sees,  in  every  object,  only  the  traits  which 
favor  that  theory.  But  it  is  too  early  to  form 
theories  on  those  antiquities.  We  must  wait 
with  patience  till  more  facts  are  collected.  I 
wish  your  Philosophical  Societv  would  collect 
exact  descriptions  of  the  several  monuments  as 
yet  known,  and  insert  them  naked  in  their 
Transactions.  Patience  and  observation  may 
enable  us  in  time,  to  solve  the, problem,  whether 
those  who  formed  the  scattering  monuments  in 
our  western  country,  were  colonies  sent  off 
from  Mexico,  or  the  founders  of  Mexico  itself? 
Whether  both  were  the  descendants  or  the 
progenitors  of  the  Asiatic  red  men. — To 
Chabi.es  Thomson,     ii,  276.     (Pa.,  1787.) 

875.  ANnQUITLBtt,  Boman.— From 
Lyons  to  Nismes  I  have  been  nourished  with 
the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur.  *  •  ♦  At 
Vienne,  the  Praetorian  Palace,  as  it  is  called, 
comparable,  for  its  fine  proportions,  to  the 
Maison  quarr^e.  defaced  by  the  barbarians  who 
have  converted  it  to  its  present  purpose,  its 
beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  columns  cut  out,  in 
part,  to  make  space  for  Gothic  windows,  and 
hewed  down,  in  the  residue,  to  the  plane  of  the 
building,  was  enough  *  *  *  to  disturb  mv 
composure.  At  Orange,  I  thought  of  vou.  I  was 
sure  you  had  seen  with  pleasure  the  sublime 
triumphal  arch  of  Marius  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city.  I  went  then  to  the  Arenae.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  in  this  eighteenth  century,  in  France^ 
nnder  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  are  at 
this  moment  pulling  down  the  circular  wall  of 
this  superb  remain,  to  pave  a  road?  And  that, 
too,  from  a  hill  which  is  itself  an  entire  mass  of 
stone,  just  as  fit,  and  more  accessible.  *  •  • 
I  thought  of  you  again  •  •  •  at  the  Pont 
du  Card,  a  sublime  antiquity,  and  well-pre- 
served; but  most  of  all  here  [Nismes],  whose 
Roman  taste,  genius  and  magnificence  excite 
ideas  analogous  to  yours  at  every  step.  *  *  * 
You  will  not  expect  news.  Were  I  to  attempt 
to  give  it,  I  should  tell  you  stories  one  thousand 
years  old.  I  should  detail  to  you  the  intrigues 
of  the  courts  of  the  Carsars,  how  they  affect  us 
here,  the  oppressions  of  their  praetors,  prefects, 
&c.  I  am  immersed  in  antiquities  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  For  me,  the  city  of  Rome  is 
actually  existing  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  em- 
pire. I  am  filled  with  alarms  for  the  event  of 
the  irruptions  daily  mak'ng  on  us,  by  the  Goths, 
the  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Vandals,  lest 
they  should  reconquer  us  to  our  original  bar- 
barism.— To  La  Comtesse  De  Tessb.  ii,  132. 
(N.,  1787.) 

—  AmomSTTEy  KABIB.— See  Marie 
Aktoinette. 

876.  AP08TA8Y,  Defined.— It  is  to  be 
considered  as  apostasy  only  when  they 
[schismatizing  republicans]  purchase  the 
votes  of  federalists  with  a  participation  in 
hbaoT  and  power. — ^To  Thomas  CboPER.  v, 
121.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  102.    (W.,  1807.) 


377.  APOSTASY,  Punished.— As  to  the 

effect  of  Mr.  [Patrick]  Henry's  name  among 
the  people,  I  have  found  it  crumble  like  a 
dried  leaf,  the  moment  they  became  satisfied 
of  his  apostasy. — To  Tench  Coxb.  Ford  bd., 
vii,  381.    (M.,  1799) 

878.  APPLAUSE,  Courting.— I  am  not 

reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  Chief  Magistrate 
parading  himself  through  the  several  States, 
as  an  object  of  public  gaze,  and  in  quest  of 
applause  which,  to  be  valuable,  should  be 
purely  voluntary.  1  had  rather  acquire  silent 
good  will  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  du- 
ties, than  owe  expressions  of  it  to  my  putting 
myself  in  the  way  of  receiving  them. — To 
James  Sullivan,  v,  102.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  77. 
(W.,  1807.) 

879.  APPLAtFSBy  Deserve.— Go  on  de- 
serving applause,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
meet  with  it :  and  the  way  to  deserve  it  is  to 
be  good,  and  to  be  industrious.— To  J.  W. 
Eppes.   ii,  192.    (P..  1787.) 

880.  APPOINTMENT,  The  Power  of  .— 

The  Constitution,  having  declared  that  the 
President  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls  *  ♦  ♦  has  taken  care  to  cir- 
cumscribe this  [power]  within  very  strict 
limits :  for  it  gives  the  nomination  of  the  for- 
eign agents  to  the  President,  the  appoint- 
ments to  him  and  the  Senate  jointly,  and  the 
commissioning  to  the  President.  This  analy- 
sis calls  our  attention  to  the  strict  import  of 
each  term.  To  nominate  must  be  to  propose. 
Appointment  seems  that  act  of  the  will  which 
constitutes  or  makes  the  agent,  and  the  com- 
mission  is  the  public  evidence  of  it. — Opinion 
ON  Powers  op  Senate,  vii,  465.  Ford  bd., 
V,  161.    (1790.) 

_  APPOINTMENTS  TO  OTVICE.— See 

Oppice. 

381.  APPOBTIONMENT,  Basis  of.— 
The  number  of  Representatives  for  each 
county,  or  borough,  shall  be  so  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  its  qualified  electors,  that 
the  whole  number  of  representatives  shall  not 
exceed  300,  nor  be  less  than  125.  For  the 
present  there  shall  be  one  representative  for 
every— qualified  electors  in  each  county  or 
borough;  but  whenever  this,  or  any  future 
proportion,  shall  be  likely  to  exceed  or  fall 
short  of  the  limits  before  mentioned,  it  shall 
be  again  adjusted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  15.    (June  1776.) 

882.  APPOBTIONMENT  EATIO,  Arbi- 
trary .—If  the  [ratio  of]  representation  [is] 
obtained  by  any  process  not  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution,  it  becomes  arbitrary  and  inad- 
missible.—Opinion  ON  Apportionment  Bill. 
vii,  595.    Ford  ed.,  v,  494-    (1792) 

888.  APPOETIONMENT  BATIO,  Com- 
mon.—The  Constitution  has  declared  that 
representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  according 
to  their  respective  numbers.    *    *    ♦    That 
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is  to  say.  they  shall  be  apportioned  by  some 
common  ratio— for  proportion  and  ratio  are 
equivalent  words;  and  in  the  definition  of 
proportion  among  numbers,  that  they  have  a 
ratio  common  to  all,  or  in  other  words,  a 
common  divisor. — Opinion  on  Apportion- 
ment Bill,  vii,  594.  Ford  ed.,  v,  493.  (April 
1792.) 

384.  AFPOBTIONMEKT  BATIO,  Trac- 
tions and. — It  will  be  said  that,  though,  for 
taxes  there  may  always  be  found  a  divisor 
which  will  apportion  them  amon^  the  States 
according  to  numbers  exactly,  without  leav- 
ing any  remainder,  yet,  for  representatives, 
there  can  be  no  such  common  ratio,  or  di- 
visor, which,  applied  to  the  several  numbers, 
will  divide  them  exactly,  without  a  remainder 
or  fraction.  I  answer,  then,  that  taxes  must 
be  divided  exactly,  and  representatives  as 
nearly  as  the  nearest  ratio  will  admit;  and 
the  fractions  must  be  neglected,  because  the 
Constitution  calls  absolutely  that  there  be  an 
apportionment  or  common  ratio,  and  if  aiy 
fractions  result  from  the  operation,  it  has  left 
them  unprovided  for.  In  fact  it  could  not  but 
foresee  that  such  fractions  would  result,  and 
it  meant  to  submit  to  them.  It  knew  they 
would  be  in  favor  of  one  part  of  the  Union  at 
one  time,  and  of  another  at  another,  so  as, 
in  the  end,  to  balance  occasional  irregularities. 
—Opinion  on  Apportionment  Bill,  vii,  596. 
Ford  ED.,  V,  495.    (1792.) 

885.  APPOBTIONMENT  BATIO,  Near- 
est Common. — The  phrase  [of  the  Constitu- 
tion] that  "  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000," 
is  violated  by  this  bill  which  has  given 
to  eight  States  a  number  exceeding  one 
for  every  30,000,  to  wit,  one  for  every 
27.770.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  said 
that  this  phrase  may  mean  either  the 
30,000  in  each  State,  or  the  30,000  in  the 
whole  Union,  and  that  in  the  latter  case  it 
serves  only  to  find  the  amount  of  the  whole 
representation ;  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
population,  is  120  members.  Suppose  the 
phrase  might  bear  both  meanings,  which  will 
common  sense  apply  to  it?  Which  did  the 
universal  understanding  of  our  country  apply 
to  it?  Which  did  the  Senate  and  Representa- 
tives apply  to  it  during  the  pendency  of  the 
first  bill,  and  even  till  an  advanced  stage  of 
this  second  bill,  when  an  ingenious  gentleman 
found  out  the  doctrine  of  fractions,  a  doctrine 
so  difficult  and  inobvious,  as  to  be  rejected  at 
first  sight  by  the  very  persons  who  afterwards 
became  its  most  zealous  advocates?  The 
phrase  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
others,  every  one  of  which  relates  to  States  in 
their  separate  capacity.  Will  not  plain  com- 
mon sense,  then,  understand  it,  like  the  rest 
of  its  context,  to  relate  to  States  in  their  sep- 
arate capacities?  But  if  the  phrase  of  one  for 
30,000  is  only  meant  to  give  the  aggregate  of 
representatives,  and  not  at  all  to  influence 
their  apportionment  amonsr  the  States,  then 
the  120  being  once  found,  in  order  to  appor- 
tion them,  we  must  recur  to  the  former  rule 
which  does  it  according  to  the  numbers  of 
the  respective  States;  and  we  must  take  the 


nearest  common  divisor,  as  the  ratio  of  dis- 
tribution, that  is  to  say,  that  divisor  which, 
applied  to  every  State,  gives  to  them  such 
numbers  as,  added  together,  come  nearest  to 
120.  This  nearest  common  ratio  will  be  found 
to  be  28,058,  and  will  distribute  119  of  the  lao 
members  leaving  only  a  single  residuary  one. 
It  will  be  found,  too,  to  place  96,648  frac- 
tional numbers  in  the  eight  northernmost 
States,  and  105,582  in  the  seven  southern- 
most. *  *  ♦  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  intention,  the  effect  of  neglecting  the 
nearest  divisor  (which  leaves  but  one  residu- 
ary member),  and  adopting  a  distant  one 
(which  leaves  eight),  is  merely  to  take  a 
member  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
each,  and  give  them  to  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  But.it  will  be  said,  this  is  giving 
more  than  one  for  30,000.  True,  but  has  it 
not  been  just  said  that  the  one  for  30,000  is 
prescribed  only  to  fix  the  aggregate  number, 
and  that  we  are  not  to  mind  it  when  we  come 
to  apportion  them  among  the  States?  That 
for  this  we  must  recur  to  the  former  rule 
which  distributes  them  according  to  the  num- 
bers in  each  State?  Besides  does  not  the  bill 
itself  apportion  among  seven  of  the  States 
by  the  ratio  of  27,770?  which  is  much  more 
than  one  for  30,000. — Opinion  on  Apportion- 
ment Bill,  vii,  597.  Ford  ed.,  v,  496.  (1702.) 

386.  APPOBTIONICENT  BATIO,  Two 
Divisors. — Instead  of  such  a  single  common 
ratio,  or  uniform  divisor,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  the  bill  has  applied  two  ratios, 
at  least,  to  the  different  States,  to  wit,  that 
of  30,026  to  the  seven  following:  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia ;  and  that  of 
27,770  to  the  eight  others,  namely:  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina.  *  *  *  And  if  two  ra- 
tios be  applied,  then  fifteen  may,  and  the  dis- 
tribution become  arbitrary,  instead  of  being 
apportioned  to  numbers.  Another  member  of 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  *  *  *  says 
"  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  for  every  30,000,  but  each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  representative."  This  last 
phrase  proves  that  it  had  no  contemplation 
that  all  fractions,  or  numbers  below  the  com- 
mon ratio  were  to  be  unrepresented:  and  it 
provides  especially  that  in  the  case  of  a  State 
whose  whole  number  shall  be  below  the  com- 
mon ratio,  one  representative  shall  be  given 
to  it.  This  is  the  single  instance  where  it  al- 
lows representation  to  any  smaller  number 
than  the  common  ratio,  and  by  providing  es- 
pecially for  it  in  this,  shows  it  was  under- 
stood that,  without  special  provision,  the 
smaller  number  would  in  this  case,  be  in- 
volved in  the  general  principle. — (Opinion  on 
Apportionment  Bill,  vii,  596.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
495.    (1792.) 

887.  AFPOBTIONMEKT  BATIO,  Sur- 
plus Members.— -Where  a  phrase  is  suscepti- 
ble of  two  meanings,  we  ought  certainly  to 
adopt  that  which  will  bring  upon  us  the  few- 
est inconveniences.  Let  us  weigh  those  re- 
sulting from  both  constructions.    From  that 
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•giving  to  each   State    a    member  for  every 
jo,ooo  in  that  State  results  the  single  incon- 
venience that  there  may  be  large  portions  un- 
represented, but  it  being  a  mere  hazard  on 
which  State  this  will  fall,  hazard  will  equalize 
it  in  the  long  run.   From  the  others  result  ex- 
actly  the   same   inconvenience.    A  thousand 
cases  may  be  imagined  to  prove   it.    Take 
one.    Suppose  eight  of  the  States  had  45,000 
inhabitants  each,  and  the  other  seven  44,999 
each,  that  is  to  say,  each  one  less  than  each  of 
the  others.   The  aggregate  would  be  674,993, 
and  the  number  of  representatives  at  one  for 
30,000  of  the  aggregate,  would  be  22.   Then, 
after  giving  one  member  to  each  State,  dis- 
tribute the  seven  residuary  members  among 
the  seven  highest  fractions,  and  though  the 
difference  of  population  be  only  an  unit,  the 
representation    would    be    double.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
Here   a   single   inhabitant   the   more   would 
count  as  30,000.    Nor  is  this  case  imaginable 
only,  it  will  resemble  the  real,  one  whenever 
the    fractions    happen    to    be    pretty    equal 
through  the  whole  States.    The  numbers  of 
our  census  happen  by  accident  to  give  the 
fractions  all  very  small,  or  very  ffreat,  so  as 
to  produce  the  strongest  case  of  inequality 
that  could  possibly  have  occurred,  and  which 
may  never  occur  again.    The    probability    is 
that   the   fractions   will    descend    gradually 
from  29,999  to  I.    The  inconvenience,  then, 
of  large  unrepresented  fractions  attends  both 
constructions;  and  while  the  most  obvious 
construction  is  liable  to  no  other,  that  of  the 
bill   incurs  many  and  grievous  ones.     i.  If 
you  permit  the  large  fraction  in  one  State  to 
choose  a  representative  for  one  of  the  small 
tractions  in  another  State,  you  take  from  the 
latter  its  election,  which  constitutes  real  rep- 
resentation, and  substitute  a  virtual    represen- 
tation of  the  disfranchised  fractions,   ♦   ♦   * 
2.   The  bill  does  not  say  that  it  has  given  the 
residuary  representatives  to  the  greatest  frac- 
tion: though  in  fact  it  has  done  so.     It  seems 
to  have  avoided  establishing  that  into  a  rule, 
lest  it  might  not  suit  on  another  occasion. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  found  the  next  time  more 
convenient    to    distribute    them    among    the 
smaller  States;  at  another  time   among    the 
larger  States;  at  other  times  according  to  any 
other  crotchet  which  insrenuity  may  invent, 
and  the  combinations  of  the  day  give  strength 
to  carry ;  or  they  may  do  it  arbitrarily  by  open 
bargains  and  cabal.  In  short,  this  construction 
introduces   into  Congress  a  scramble,  or  a 
vendue  for  the  surplus  members.    It  gener- 
ates waste  of  time,  hot  blood,  and  may  at 
some  time,  when  the  passions  are  high,  ex- 
tend a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses, 
to  the  perpetual  loss  of  the  thing,  as  happens 
now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly ;  whereas 
the  other  construction  reduces  the  apportion- 
ment   always   to   an   arithmetical   operation, 
about  which  no  two  men  can  ever  possibly 
differ.    3.  It  leaves  in  full  force  the  violation 
of  the  precept  which  declares  that  representa- 
tives shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
according  to  their  numbers  t.  e.,  by  spme  com- 
mon    ratio. — Opinion    on    Apportionment 
Bill,    vii,  599-    Ford  ed.,  v,  498.    (1792.) 


388.  AFPOBTIONMENT  RATIO, 

Tricks  in. — No  invasions  of  the  Constitution 
are  fundamentally  so  dangerous  as  the  tricks 
played  on  their  own  numbers,  apportionment, 
and  other  circumstances  respecting  them- 
selves, and  affecting  their  legal  qualifica- 
tions to  legislate  for  the  Union.— Opinion  on 
Apportionment  Bill,  vii,  601.  Ford  bd.,  v, 
500.    (1792.) 

889.  AFPOBTIOKXENT  BILL,  Oppo- 
sition to. — The  ground  of  the  opposition  to 
the  apportionment  b^'ll  has  been  founded  on 
the  discovery  that  the  ratio  of  30,000  gave 
smaller  fractions  to  the  southern  than  to  the 
eastern  States,  and  to  prevent  this  a  variety 
of  propositions  have  been  made,  among  which 
is  the  following :  To  apply  the  ratio  ot  30,000 
to  the  aggre^rate  population  of  the  Union  (not 
that  of  the  individual  States)  which  will  give 
120  members,  and  then  apportion  those  mem- 
bers among  the  several  states  by  as  many 
different  ratios  as  there  are  States;  or  to  the 
population  of  each  State,  giving  them  one  for 
every  30,000  as  far  as  it  will  go •  making  112, 
and  then  distribute  the  remaining  eight  members 
among  those  States  having  the  highest  fractions 
of  which  s  will  be  given  to  the  States  east 
of  this  [Pennsylvania].  ♦  •  *  The  effect  of 
this  principle  mUst  be  deemed  a  very  perni- 
cious one,  and  in  m^  opinion  [is  a]  subversion 
of  that  contained  in  the  Constitution,  which 
in  the  3d  paragraph  of  the  2d  Section,  first 
Article,  founds  the  representation  on  the 
population  of  each  State,  in  terms  as  explicit 
as  it  could  well  have  been  done.  Besides  it 
takes  the  fractions  of  some  States  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  others,  ^  and  thus  makes  the 
people  of  Greorgia  the  instrument  of  givinc^ 
a  member  to  New  Hampshire.  •  ♦  ♦  On  ouir 
part,  the  principle  will  never  be  yielded,  for 
when  such  obvious  encroachments  are  made  on 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  bond 
of  Union  ceases  to  be  the  equal  measure  of 
justice  to  all  its  parts.  On  theirs,  a  very  per- 
severing firmness  is  likewise  observed.  They 
appear  to  me  to  play  a  hazardous  game.  The 
government  secures  them  many  important  bless- 
ings, all  those  which  it  gives  to  us  and  many 
more,  and  yet  with  these  they  seem  not  to  be 
satisfied. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed., 
V,  453-     (Pa.,  March  1792O 

890.  AFPOBTIONMENT  BILL,  Veto  of 
Advised.— Viewing  this  bill  either  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  as  giving  an 
inconvenient  exposition  of  its  words,  is  it  a 
case  wherein  the  President  ought  to  interpose 
his  neg[ative?  I  think  it  is.  *  *  *  The 
majorities  by  which  this  bill  has  been  carried 
(to  wit:  of  one  in  the  Senate  and  two  in  the 
Representatives)  show  how  divided  the  opin- 
ions were  there.  The  whole  of  both  Houses 
admit  the  Constitution  will  bear  the  other  ex- 
position, whereas  the  minorities  in  both  deny 
it  will  bear  that  of  the  bill.  The  application 
of  any  one  ratio  is  intelligible  to  the  people 
and  will,  therefore,  be  approved,  whereas  the 
complex  operations  of  this  bill  will  never  be 
comprehended  by  them,  and  though  they  may 
acquiesce,  they  cannot  approve  what  they  do 
not  understand. — Opinion  on  Apportion- 
ment Bill,    vii,  601.  Ford  ed.,  v,  500.  (1792.) 

891.  AFPOBTIONMENT  BILL,  Veto 
Message. — ^The  Constitution  has  prescribed 
that    representatives    shall    be    apportioned 
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among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers ;  and  there  is  no  one  pro- 
portion or  division  which,  applied  to  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  the  States,  will  yield  the 
number  and  allotment  of  representatives  pro- 
posed by  the  bill.  The  Constitution  has  also 
provided  that  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thou- 
sand, which  restriction  is  by  the  contract,  and 
by  fair  and  obvious  construction,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  separate  and  respective  numbers 
of  the  States;  and  the  bill  has  allotted  to 
eight  of  the  States  more  than  one  for  thirty 
thousand.— Draft  for  Veto  Message.  Ford 
ED.,  V.  501.     (April  1792.) 

392.  AFFOBTIONHENT  BILL,  His- 
tory of  Veto.— The  President  [Washington] 
•  •  *  [referred]  to  the  representation  bill, 
which  he  had  now  in  his  possession  for  the 
tenth  day.  I  had  before  given  him  my  opinion 
in  writing,  that  the  method  of  apportionment 
was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  He  agreed 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  that  instrument,  and  to  what  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  by  the  makers  of  it ;  that  yet 
it  would  bear  the  construction  which  the  bill 
put,  and  he  observed  that  the  vote  for  and 
against  the  bill  was  perfectly  geographical,  a 
northern  against  a  southern  vote,  and  he  feared 
he  should  be  thought  to  be  taking  side  with 
a  southern  party.  I  admitted  this  motive  of 
delicacy,  but  that  it  should  not  induce  him  to  do 
wrong;  urged  the  dangers  to  which  the 
scramble  for  the  fractionary  members  would 
always  lead.  He  here  expressed  his  fear  that 
there  would,  ere  long,  be  a  separation  of  the 
Union ;  that  the  public  mind  seemed  dissatis- 
fied and  tending  to  this.  He  went  home,  sent 
for  Randolph,  the  Attorney  General,  desired 
him  to  get  Mr.  Madison  immediately  and  come 
to  me,  and  if  we  three  concurred  in  opinion 
that  he  should  negative  the  bill,  he  desired  to 
hear  nothing  more  about  it.  but  that  we  would 
draw  the  instrument  for  him  to  sigh.  They 
came.  Our  minds  had  been  before  made  up. 
We  drew  the  instrument.  Randolph  carried 
it  to  him,  and  told  him  we  all  concurred  in 
it.  He  walked  with  him  to  the  door,  and 
as  if  he  still  wished  to  get  off,  he  said,  "and 
you  say  you  approve  of  this  yourself. "  "  Yes, 
Sir, ."  says  Randolph,  "  I  do  upon  my  honor. " 
He  sent  it  to  the  House  of  Re|)resentatives 
instantly.  A  few  of  the  hottest  friends  of  the 
bill  expressed  passion,  but  the  majority  were 
satisfied,  and  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  it  gave 
pleasure  to  have,  at  length,  an  instance^  of  the 
negative  being  exercised. — The  Anas,  ix,  115. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  192-     April  1792.) 

3G3.  APPBOBATIONy  Consolatioii  in— . 

Though  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
suffer  calumny  to  disturb  my  tranquillity,  yet 
I  retain  all  my  sensibilities  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  good  and  just.  That  is,  indeed, 
the  chief  consolation  for  the  hatred  of  so 
many,  who,  without  the  least  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  on  the  sacred  evidence  of  "  Por- 
cupine "  and  Fenno  alone,  cover  me  with  their 
implacable  hatred.  The  only  return  I  will 
ever  make  to  them  will  be  to  do  them  all  the 
good  I  can,  in  spite  of  their  teeth. — To  Sam- 
uel Smith,  iv,  256.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  279.  (M., 
1798.) 
894. .  I  thank  God  for  an  op- 
portunity  of   retiring   without   censure,   and 


carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of* 
public   approbation. — To   Dupont  de   Nem- 
ours.   V,  432.     (W.,  1809.) 

395.  APPBOBATION  OF  THE  DIS- 
CMMINATINO.— With  those  who  wish  to 
think  amiss  of  me,  I  have  learned  to  be  per- 
fectly indifferent ;  but  where  I  know  a  mind  to 
be  ingenuous,  and  to  need  only  truth  to  set  it 
to  rights,  I  cannot  be  as  passive.— To  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  iv,  560.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  311. 
(M.,  1804.) 

396.  AFPBOBATION  BY  THE  GOOD. 

—To  be  praised  by  those  who  themselves 
deserve  all  praise,  is  a  gratification  of  high  or- 
der. Their  approbation  who,  having  been  high 
in  oflice  themselves,  have  information  and  tal- 
ents to  guide  their  judgment,  is  a  consolation 
deeply  felt  A  conscientious  devotion  to  re- 
publican government,  like  charity  in  religion, 
has  obtained  for  me  much  indulgence  from 
mv  fellow  citizens,  and  the  aid  of  able  coun- 
sellors has  guided  me  through  many  diffi- 
culties.—To  Larkin  Smith,  v,  441.  (M., 
April  1809.) 

397.  APPBOBATION,     IntelUgent.— It 

has  been  a  great  happiness  to  me,  to  have  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  so  great  a  portion 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  particularly  of 
those  who  have  opportunities  of  inquiring, 
reading  and  deciding  for  themselves.— To  C. 
F.  Welles,    v.  484.  (M.,  1809.) 

398.  APFBOBATION,  Legislative.— I 
learn  with  pleasure  the  approbation,  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  of  the 
principles  declared  by  me  [in  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress] ;  principles  which  flowed  sincerely  from 
the  heart  and  judgment,  and  which,  with  sin- 
cerity, will  be  pursued.  While  acting  on  them, 
I  ask  only  to  be  judged  with  truth  and  can- 
dor.— To  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv. 
397.    (W.,  May  1801.) 

399. .    For  the  approbation  which 

the  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  been  pleased 
to  express  of  the  principles  and  measures  pur- 
sued in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  I  am 
sincerely  thankful;  and  should  I  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  carry  into  retirement  the  equal 
approbation  and  good  will  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens generally,  it  will  be  the  comfort  of  my 
future  days,  and  will  close  a  service  of  forty 
years  with  the  only  reward  it  ever  wished.* — 
R.  To  A.  Vermont  Legislatxjre.  viii,  121. 
(1807.) 

400. .    The  assurances  of  your 

approbation,  and  that  my  conduct  has  given 
satisfaction  to  my  fellow  citizens  generally, 
will  be  an  important  ingredient  in  my  future 
happiness. — R.  To  A.  Virginia  Assembly. 
viii,  148.     (1809.) 

401.  APPROBATION  OF  NEIGHBORS. 

— It  is  a  sufficient  happiness  to  me  to  know 
that  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  country  gen- 
erally entertain  for  me  the  kind  sentiments 
which   have   prompted   this  proposition    [to 

•  To  addresses  from  Georgia.  New  York,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  laland,  received 
about  the  same  time,  similar  replies  were  sent. — 
Editor. 
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meet  him  on  his  way  home]  without  giving 
to  so  many  the  trouble  of  leaving  their  homes 
to  meet  a  single  individual.  I  shall  have  op- 
portunities of  taking  them  individually  by  the 
hand  at  our  court  house  and  other  public 
places,  and  of  exchanging  assurances  of  mu- 
tual esteem.  Certainly  it  is  the  greatest  con- 
solation to  me  to  know,  that  in  returning  to 
the  bosom  of  my  native  country.  I  shall  be 
again  in  the  midst  of  their  kind  affections: 
and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  my  return  to 
them  will  make  me  hapoier  than  I  have  been 
since  I  left  them.— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  v, 
431.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  247-     (W.,  Feb.  1809.) 

402.  APPBOBATION,  Old  f riends  and. 
— The  approbation  of  my  ancient  friends  is, 
above  all  things,  the  most  grateful  to  my 
heart.  They  know  for  what  objects  we  re- 
linquished the  delights  of  domestic  society, 
tranquillity  and  science,  and  committed  our- 
selves to  the  ocean  of  revolution,  to  wear  out 
the  only  life  God  has  given  us  here  in  scenes 
the  benefits  of  which  will  accrue  only  to 
those  who  follow  us.— To  John  Dickinson. 
iv,   424.     (W.,   1801.) 

403.  APPBOBATION,  Popular.— The 
approbation  of  my  constituents  is  truly  the 
most  valued  reward  for  any  services  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  render  them— their  con- 
fidence and  esteem  the  greatest  consolation  of 
my  life. — R.  lo  A.  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture,   viii,  116.     (Feb.  1807.) 

404. .    In   a   virtuous   and   free 

State,  no  rewards  can  be  so  pleasing  to  sen- 
sible minds,  as  those  which  include  the  ap- 
probation of  our  fellow  citizens. — Inaugura- 
tion Speech  as  Governor.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  187. 
(1779) 

405.  APPBOBATION,  Principle  and.-- 
Our  part  ft  to  pursue  with  steadiness  what  is 
right,  turning  neither  to  right  nor  left  for  the 
intrigues  or  popular  delusions  of  the  day,  as- 
sured that  the  public  approbation  will  in  the 
end  be  with  us.— To  General  Breckenridge. 
▼ii,  238.    (M.,  1822.) 

406.  APPBOBATION,  Bewarded  by.— 
The  approbation  of  my  fellow  citizens  is  the 
richest  reward  I  can  receive. — To  Richard 
M.  Johnson,    v,  256.    (W.,  1808.) 

407. .    The  approving  voice  of 

our  fellow  citizens,  for  endeavors  to  be  useful, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  rewards.*— R. 
To  A.  New  London  Methodists,  viii,  147- 
(1809.) 

408. .    If,   in  my  retirement  to 

the  humble  station  of  a  private  citizen,  I  am 
accompanied  with  the  esteem  and  approbation 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  trophies  obtained  by 
the  blood-stained  steel,  or  the  tattered  flags 
of  the  tented  field,  will  never  be  envied.— R. 
To  A.  Maryland  Republicans,  viii,  165. 
(1809.) 

409.  APPBOBATION,  Bight  and.--I 
have  ever  found  in  my  progress  through  life, 

•  Jefferwm  retired  with  a  repuUtion  and  popu- 
torfty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Waahington.— John 
T.  Morw,  Jr..  Lift  of  J^erson,    3x8. 


that,  acting  for  the  public,  if  we  do  always 
what  is  right,  the  approbation  denied  in  the 
beginning  will  surely  follow  us  in  the  end. 
It  is  from  posterity  we  are  to  expect  remu- 
neration for  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  for 
their  service,  of  time,  quiet  and  good  will. — 
To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,    vii,  394.    (M.,  1825.) 

410.  APPBOBATION,  VndeBeryed.— I 
have  never  claimed  any  other  merit  than 
of  good  intentions,  sensible  that  in  the  choice 
of  measures,  error  of  judgment  has  too  often 
had  its  influence ;  and  that  with  whatever  in- 
dulgence my  countrymen  *  ♦  *  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  view  my  course,  yet  they  would 
certainly  not  know  me  in  the  picture  here 
drawn,  and  would,  I  fear,  say  in  the  words  of 
the  poet,  "  praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  dis- 
guise." Were,  therefore,  the  piece  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  .1  should  certainly  entreat 
you  to  revise  that  part  with  a  severe  eye. — To 
Amelot  De  La  Croix,    v,  422.     (W.,  1809.) 

411.  APPBOBATION  BY  THE  VIBTTT- 

OUS.— Sentiments  of  esteem  from  men  of 
worth,  of  reflection,  and  of  pure  attachment 
to  republican  government,  are  my  consolation 
against  the  calumnies  of  which  it  has  suited 
certain  writers  to  make  me  the  object.  Under 
these  I  hope  I  shall  never  bend. — To  Harry 
Innes.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  383.     (M.,  1799.) 

412.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  Borrowlngr 
from. — There  are  funds  suflficient  and  regu- 
larly appropriated  to  the  fitting  out  [ships], 
but  for  manning  the  proper  funds  are  ex- 
hausted, consequently  we  must  borrow  from 
other  funds,  and  state  the  matter  to  Congress. 
—Anas.    Ford  ed.,  i,  308.     (1805.) 

418.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  The  Coxuiti- 
tution  and. — In  the  answer  to  Turreau,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  lay  more  stress  on 
the  constitutional  bar  to  our  furnishing  the 
money,  because  it  would  apply  in  an  occasion 
of  peace  as  well  as  war.  I  submit  to  you, 
therefore,  *  ♦  *  the  inserting,  "but,  in  in- 
dulging these  dispositions,  the  President  is 
bound  to  stop  at  the  limits  prescribed  by  our 
Constitution  and  law  to  the  authorities  in  his 
hands.  One  of  the  limits  is  that  '  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,' 
and  no  law  having  made  any  appropriation  of 
money  for  any  purpose  similar  to  that  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter,  it  lies,  of  course,  be- 
yond his  constitutional  powers." — To  James 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  474-  (M.,  Sep. 
1806.) 

414.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  Discretion 
over. — ^The  question  whether  the  Berceau 
was  to  be  delivered  up  under  the  treaty  was  of 
Executive  cognizance  entirely,  and  without 
appeal.  So  was  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  she  should  be  delivered.  And 
it  is  as  much  an  invasion  ot  its  independence 
for  a  coordinate  branch  to  call  for  the  reasons 
of  the  decision,  as  it  would  be  to  call  on  the 
Supreme  Court  for  its  reasons  on  any  judi- 
ciary decision.  If  an  appropriation  were  asked, 
the  Legislature  would  have  a  right  to  ask 
reasons.     But  in  this  case  they  had  confided 
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an  appropriation  (for  naval  contingencies)  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Under  this 
appropriation  our  predecessors  bought  the 
vessel  (for  there  was  no  order  of  Congress 
authorizing  them  to  buy)  and  began  her  re- 
pairs; we  completed  them.  I  will  not  say 
that  a  very  gross  abuse  of  discretion  in  a  past 
appropriation  would  not  furnish  srround  to  the 
Legislature  to  take  notice  of  it.  In  what  form 
is  not  now  necessary  to  decide.  But  so  far 
from  a  gross  abuse,  the  decision  in  this  case 
was  correct,  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
the  nation.  I  cannot  see  to  what  legitimate  ob- 
jects any  resolution  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject can  lead ;  and  if  one  is  passed  on  ground 
not  legitimate,  our  duty  will  be  to  resist  it — 
To  William  B.  Giles.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  142. 
(April  1802.) 

415.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  Diverting.— 

The  diversion  of  the  [French]  money  from 
its  legal  appropriation  offers  a  flaw  against 
the  Executive  which  may  place  them  in  the 
wrong. — To  President  Washington.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  179.     (1793.) 

416. .    If  it  should  appear  that 

the  Legislature  has  done  their  part  in  fur- 
nishing the  money  for  the  French  nation,  and 
that  the  Executive  departments  have  applied 
it  to  other  purposes,  then  it  will  certainly  be 
desirable  that  we  get  back  on  legal  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  pressing  on  the  domestic 
funds  and  availing  ourselves  of  any  proper 
opportunity  which  may  be  furnished  of  re- 
placing the  money  to  the  foreign  creditors. — 
To  President  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
177.    (1793.) 

417.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  EstlmateB 
and. — I  like  your  idea  of  kneading  all  Hamil- 
ton's little  scraps  and  fragments  into  one 
batch,  and  adding  to  it  a  complementary  sum, 
which,  while  it  forms  it  into  a  single  mass 
from  which  everything  is  to  be  paid,  will  en- 
able us,  should  a  breach  of  appropriation  ever 
be  charged  on  us,  to  prove  that  the  sum  ap- 
propriated, and  more,  has  been  applied  to  its 
specific  object. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
428.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  140.     (W.,  1802.) 

418. .    Congress,  aware  that  too 

minute  a  specification  has  its  evil  as  well  as  a 
too  general  one,  does  not  make  the  estimate 
a  part  of  their  law,  but  gives  a  sum  in  gross, 
trusting  the  Executive  discretion  for  that 
year,  and  that  sum  only;  so  in  other  depart- 
ments, as  of  War,  for  instance,  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  specifies  all  the  items  of 
clothing,  subsistence,  pay,  &c.,  of  the  army. 
And  Congress  throws  this  into  such  masses 
as  they  think  best,  to  wit,  a  sum  in  pross  for 
clothing,  another  for  subsistence,  a  third  for 
pay,  &c.,  binding  up  the  Executive  discretion 
only  by  the  sum,  and  the  object  generalized  to 
a  certain  degree.  The  minute  details  of  the 
estimate  are  thus  dispensed  with  in  point  of 
obligation,  and  the  discretion  of  the  officer  is 
enlarged  to  the  limits  of  the  classification 
which  Congress  thinks  it  best  for  the  public 
interest  to  make. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
(1804.) 


419.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  Bzacattve 
power  over.— The  Executive  *  ♦  *  has  the 
power,  though  not  the  right,  to  apply  money 
contrary  to  its  legal  appropriations.  Cases  may 
be  imagined,  however,  where  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  do  this.  But  they  must  be  cases  of 
extreme  necessity.  The  payment  of  interest 
to  the  domestic  creditors  has  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  diverting;  the  foreign 
fund.  But  this  is  not  an  object  of  greater  ne- 
cessity than  that  to  which  it  was  legally  ap- 
propriated. It  is  taking  the  money  from  our 
foreign  creditors  to  pay  it  to  the  domestic 
ones;  a  preference  which  neither  justice, 
gratitude,  nor  the  estimation  in  which  these 
two  descriptions  of  creditors  are  held  in  this 
country  will  justify.  The  payment  of  the 
Army  and  the  daily  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been  also  mentioned  as  objects  of 
withdrawing  this  money.  These  indeed  are 
pressing  objects,  and  might  produce  that  de- 
gree of  distressinur  necessity  which  would  be 
a  justification. —  To  President  Washington. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  176.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

420.  APPBOPBIATIOm^  Esq^ndi- 
tures  and. — A  violation  of  a  law  making  ap- 
propriations of  money,  is  a  violation  of  that 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  requires  that  no  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequences 
of  appropriations  made  by  law.—- Giles 
Treasury  Resolutions.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  168. 
(1793.) 

421.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  Specifle.— It 
is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  laws 
making  specific  appropriations  of  money 
should  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  thereof. — ^Giles  Treasury  Res- 
olutions. Ford  ED.,  vi,  168.    (i793#) 

422. .    In  our  care  of  the  public 

contributions  intrusted  to  our  direction,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  multiply  barriers  against 
their  dissipation,  by  appropriating  specific 
sums  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible  of 
definition;  by  disallowing  applications  of 
money  varying  from  the  appropriation  in  ob- 
ject, or  transcending  it  in  amount ;  by  reduc- 
ing the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and 
thereby  circumscribing  discretionary  powers 
over  money ;  and  by  bringing  back  to  a  single 
department  all  accountabilities  for  money 
where  the  examination  may  be  prompt,  effica- 
cious, and  uniform. — First  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  10.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  120.  (Dec. 
1801.)     See  Money  Bills. 

423.  ABBITBATION,  Offer  of.— As  to 

our  dispute  with  Schweighauser  and  Dobree, 
in  the  conversation  I  had  with  Dobree  at 
Nantes,  he  appeared  to  think  so  rationally  on 
the  subject,  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  accommodating  it  with  him,  and 
I  wished  rather  to  settle  it  by  accommodation, 
than  to  apply  to  the  minister.  I  afterwards 
had  it  intimated  to  him  ♦  ♦  *,  that  I  had  it 
in  idea  to  propose  a  reference  to  arbitrators. 
He  expressed  a  cheerful  concurrence  in  it.  I 
thereupon  made  the  proposition  to  him  for- 
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tnally,  by  letter,  mentioning  particularly,  that 
we  would  choose  our  arbitrators  of  some  neu- 
tral nation,  and,  of  preference,  from  among 
the  Dutch  refugees  in  Paris.  I  was  surprised 
to  receive  an  answer  from  him,  wherein,  after 
expressing  his  own  readiness  to  accede  to  this 
proposition,  he  added,  that  on  consulting  with 
Mr.  Puchilberg,  he  had  declined  it— To 
John  Jay.  ii,  496.    (P.,  1788.^ 

4584. .    I   began    by   offering   to 

Schwetghauser  and  Dobree  an  arbitration  be- 
fore honest  and  judicious  men  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion. They  declined  this,  and  had  the  modesty 
to  propose  an  arbitration  before  merchants  of 
their  own  town.  I  gave  them  warning  then, 
that  as  the  offer  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion to  submit  to  a  private  arbitration  was 
an  unusual  condescendence,  if  they  did  not 
accept  them,  it  would  not  be  repeated,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  judge  the  case 
for  themselves  hereafter.  They  continued  to 
decline  it. — To  William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
365.     (Pa..  1791.) 

425.  ABBOBICTTLTUBE,  Coffee  tree.— 
Bartram  is  extremely  anxious  to  get  a  large 
supply  of  seeds  of  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree. 
I  told  him  I  would  use  all  my  interest  with  you 
to  obtain  it,  as  I  think  I  heard  you  bay  that 
some  neighbors  of  yours  had  a  large  number  of 
trees.  Be  so  good  as  to  take  measures  for 
bringing  a  good  quantity,  if  possible,  to  Bart- 
ram when  ^ou  come  to  Congress. — To  James 
Madison,     lii,  569.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  279.     (i793*) 

426.  ABBOBICTTLTUBE,  Cork  Oak.— I 
expect  from  the  South  of  France  some  acorns 
of  the  cork  oak,  which  I  propose  for  vour  so- 
ciety [Agricultural],  as  I  am  persuaded  they 
will  succeed  with  you.  I  observed  it  to  grow 
in  England  without  shelter,  not  well,  indeed, 
but  so  as  to  give  hopes  that  it  would  do  well 
with  you. — To  WiLLiAic  Drayton,  i,  555. 
(P.,  1786.) 

427. .    I   sent   you   a   parcel   of 

acorns  of  the  cork  oak  by  Colonel  Franks.  To 
William  Drayton,     ii,  202.     (Pa.,  1787-) 


,  I  have  been  long  endeav- 
oring to  procure  the  cork  tree  from  Europe, 
but  without  success.  A  plant  which  I  brought 
with  me  from  Paris  died  after  languishing  some 
time,  and  of  several  parcels  of  acorns  received 
from  a  correspondent  at  Marseilles,  not  one 
has  ever  vegetated.  I  shall  continue  my  en- 
deavors, although  disheartened  by  the  non- 
chalance of  our  southern  fellow  citizens,  with 
whom  alone  they  can  thrive. — To  James 
Ronaldson.  vi.  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.  (M., 
Jan.  18x3.) 

429.  ABBOBICULTTJBE,  Fruit  trees.— 
Should  you  be  able  to  send  me  any  plants  of 
gcod  fruit,  and  especially  of  peaches  and  eating 
grapes,  they  will  be  thankfully  received. — To 
Phillip  Mazzei.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  16.  (W., 
March   1801.) 

-.  ABBOBJCDXTTTBE,  the  Olive.— See 
Olfve. 

430.  ABBOBICTJXTXTBB,  Pecan.— The 
pecan  nut  is,  as  you  conjecture,  the  Illinois 
nut.  The  former  is  the  vulgar  name  south 
of  the  Potomac,  as  also  with  the  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  and  enters  also  into  the  botanical 
name  which  is  Juglono  Paean. — ^To  Francis 
HorKiNSON.    ii,  74.     (P..  1786.) 


431. .    Procure  me  two  or  three 

hundred  pecan  nuts  from  the  western  country. 
— To  F.  HoPKiNSON.    i,  506.     (P.,  1786.) 

432. ,    I  thank  you  for  the  pecan 

nuts. — To  James  Madison,  li,  156.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  396.     (P.,  1787.) 

433.  ABBOBICVLTUBE,      Sensitive 

Plant. — ^Your  attention  to  one  burthen  I  laid 
on  you,  encourages  me  to  remind  you  of 
another,  which  is  the  sending  me  some  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Diontea  Muscipula.  or  Venus  fly- 
trap, called  also  with  you,  I  believe,  the  Sensi- 
tive Plant.— To  Mr.  Hawkins,  ii,  3.  (P.. 
1786.) 

434.  ABBOBICULTUBE,  Trees.— I  send 
a  packet  of  the  seeds  of  trees  which  I  would 
wish  Anthony  to  sow  in  a  large  nursery,  notiriit 
well  their  names. — To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford 
RD.,  iv,  344.     (P.,  1786.) 

435.  ABBOBICULTTTBE,  Vines.- 1  am 

making  a  collection  of  vines  for  wine  and  for 
the  table. — To  A.  Carey,     i,  508.     (P..  1786.) 

436.  ABCHITECTUBEy  Bad.— The  gen- 
ius of  architecture  seems  to  have  shed  its 
maledictions  over  this  land  [Virginia]. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
258.     (1782.) 

437.  ABCHITBCTXTBB,  Beauty  in.— 
How  is  a  taste  in  this  beautiful  art  to  be 
formed  in  our  countrymen  unless  we  avail 
ourselves  of  every  occasion  when  public  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected,  of  presenting  to  them 
models  for  their  study  and  imitation? — To 
James  Madison,    i,  433.     (P..  1785.) 

438.  ABCHITECTTTBE,  Brick,  Stone. 
Wood. — All  we  shall  do  in  the  way  of  ref- 
ormation will  produce  no  permanent  improve- 
ment to  our  country,  while  the  unhappy  prej- 
udice prevails  that  houses  of  brick  or  stone 
are  less  wholesome  than  those  of  wood.  A 
dew  is  often  observed  on  the  walls  of  the  for- 
mer in  rainy  weather,  and  the  most  obvious 
solution  is,  that  the  rain  has  penetrated 
through  these  walls.  The  following  facts, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  error  of 
this  solution:  i.  This  dew  on  the  walls  ap- 
pears when  there  is  no  rain,  if  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  be  moist.  2.  It  appears  on  the 
partition  as  well  as  the  exterior  walls.  3. 
So,  also  on  pavements  of  brick  or  stone.  4. 
It  is  more  copious  in  proportion  as  the  walls 
are  thicker ;  the  reverse  of  which  ought  to  be 
the  case,  if  this  hypothesis  were  just.  If  cold 
water  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  stone,  or 
glass,  a  dew  forms  instantly  on  the  outside; 
but  if  it  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  wood,  there 
is  no  such  appearance.  It  is  not  supposed,  in 
the  first  case,  that  the  water  has  exuded 
through  the  glass,  but  that  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  circumambient  air;  as  the  humid 
particles  of  vapor,  passing  from  the  boiler  of 
an  alembic  through  its  refrigerant,  are  pre- 
cipitated from  the  air,  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, on  the  internal  surface  of  the  refrig- 
erant. Walls  of  brick  or  stone  act  as  the  re- 
frigerant in  this  instance.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently cold  to  condense  and  precipitate  the 
moisture  suspended  in  the  air  of  the  room, 
when  it  is  heavily  charged  therewith.     But 
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walls  of  wood  arc  not  so.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  air  in  which  this  moisture  is 
left  floating,  or  that  which  is  deprived  of  it, 
be  most  wholesome?  In  both  cases,  the  rem- 
edy is  easy.  A  little  fire  kindled  in  the  room, 
whenever  the  air  is  damp,  prevents  the  pre- 
cipitation on  the  walls;  and  this  practice, 
found  healthy  in  the  warmest  as  well  as 
coldest  seasons,  is  as  necessary  in  a  wooden 
as  in  a  stone  or  brick  house.  V  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  rain  never  penetrates  through 
walls  of  brick.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 
instances  of  it.  But  with  us  it  is  only  through 
the  northern  and  eastern  walls  of  the  house, 
after  a  north-easterly  storm,  these  being  the 
only  ones  which  continue  long  enough  to 
force  through  the  walls.  This,  however,  hap- 
pens too  rarely  to  give  a  just  character  of 
unwholesomeness  to  such  houses.  In  a  house, 
the  walls  of  which  are  of  well-burnt  brick  and 
jarood  mortar,'  I  have  seen  the  rain  penetrate, 
through  but  t\Vice  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years. ' 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  dwell  chiefly 
in  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  are  surely  as 
healthy  as  those  of  Virginia.  These  houses 
have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  those  of 
wood ;  of  being  cheaper  in  their  first  construc- 
tion, where  lime  is  convenient,  and  infinitely 
more  durable.  The  latter  consideration  ren- 
ders it  of  great  importance  to  eradicate  this 
prejudice  from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 
A  country  whose  buildings  are  of  wood,  can 
never  increase  in  its  improvements  to  any 
considerable  degree.  Their  duration  is  highly 
estimated  at  fifty  years.  Every  half  century 
then  our  country  becomes  a  tabula  rasa, 
whereon  we  have  to  set  out  anew,  as  in  the 
first  moment  of  seating  it.  Whereas  when 
buildings  are  of  durable  materials,  every  new 
edifice  is  an  actual  and  permanent  acquisition 
to  the  State,  adding  to  its  value  as  well  as 
to  its  ornament. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
395.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  258.     (1782.) 

439.  ABCHITECTTTBE,    DeUght    in.— 

Architecture  is  my  delight,  and  putting  up 
and  pulling  down,  one  of  my  favorite  amuse- 
ments.— Rayner's  Life  of  Jefferson.    524. 

'  440.  ABCHITECTVBE,  Economy  in. — 

I  have  scribbled  some  general  notes  on  the 
plan  of  a  house  you  enclosed.  I  have  done 
more.  I  have  endeavored  to  throw  the  same 
area,  the  same  extent  of  walls,  the  same  num- 
ber of  rooms,  and  of  the  same  sizes,  into  an- 
other form  so  as  to  offer  a  choice  to  the 
builder.  Indeed.  I  varied  my  plan  by  showing 
what  it  would  be  with  alcove  bed  rooms,  to 
which  I  am  so  much  attached. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  259.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

441.  ABCHITECTTTBE,  EngUsh.— Eng- 
lish architecture  is  in  the  most  wretched  style 
I  ever  saw,  not  meaning  to  except  America, 
where  it  is  bad,  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is 
worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  America, 
which  I  have  seen.— To  John  Page.  i.  550. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P.,  1786.) 

442.  ABCHITECTVBE,  Fascination  of. 
Tere    I    am    gazing   whole    hours    at   the 

son   quarree,  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress. 


The  stocking  weavers  and  silk  spinners 
around  it  consider  me  a  hypochondriac  Eng- 
lishman, about  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  last 
chapter  of  his  history.  This  is  the  second 
time  I  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Paris. 
The  first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau  de 
Laye-Epinaye  in  Beaujolois,  a  delicious  mor- 
sel of  sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  you 
will  say,  was  in  rule,  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
female  beauty ;  but  with  a  house !  it  is  out  of 
all  precedent.  No,  madame,  it  is  not  without 
a  precedent  in  my  own  history.  While  in 
Paris  I  was  violently  smitten  with  the  Hotel 
de  Salm,  and  used  to  go  to  the  Tuileries  al- 
most daily,  to  look  at  it.— To  Madame  La 
Comtesse  De  Tesse.    ii,  131.     (N.,  1787.) 

';  443.  ABCHITBCTTTBE,  Faulty.— Build- 
ings are  often  erected,  by  individuals,  of 
considerable  expense.  To  give  these  sym- 
metry and  taste,  would  not  increase  their  cost. 
It  would  only  change  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  the  form  and  combination  of  the 
members.  This  would  often  cost  less  than  the 
burden  of  barbarous  ornaments  with  which 
these  buildings  are  sometimes  charged.  But 
the  first  principles  of  the  art  are  unknown, 
and  there  exists  scarcely  a  model  among  us 
sufficiently  chaste  to  give  an  idea  of  them.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
258.    (1782.)  ^"^ 

444.  AfrCHITEGTTTBE,  French.— Were 
I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
French  architecture  *  *  *  I  should  want 
words.— To  Mr.    Bellini,    i,  445.  (P.,  1785.) 

<:    445.  ABGHITEGTVBE,  Importance  of. 

—Architecture  is  worth  great  attention.  As 
we  double  our  number  every  twenty  years  we 
must  double  our  houses.  ♦  ♦  *  It  is,  then, 
among  the  most  important  arts ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  introduce  taste  into  an  art  which 
shows  so  much. — Travelling  Hints,  ix,  404, 
(1788.)  '^ 

•  446.  ABGHITEGTUBE,  Plan  of  Prison. 
—With  respect  to  the  plan  of  a  Prison,  re- 
auested  [by  the  Virginia  authorities]  in  1785. 
(being  then  in  Parts).  I  had  heard  of  a  benev- 
olent society,  in  England,  which  had  been  in- 
dulged by  the  government,  in  an  experiment 
of  the  effect  of  labor,  in  solitary  coniinement, 
on  some  of  their  criminals:  which  experiment 
had  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The  same 
idea  had  been  suggested  in  France,  and  an 
architect  of  Lyons  had  proposed  a  plan  of  a 
well-contrived  edifice,  on  the  principle  of  soli- 
tary confinement.  I  procured  a  copy,  and  as 
it  was  too  large  for  our  purposes,  1  drew  one 
on  a  scale  less  extensive,  but  susceptible  of 
additions  ns  they  should  be  wanting.  This  I 
sent  to  the  directors,  instead  of  a  plan  of  a 
common  prison,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  labor  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, instead  of  that  on  the  public  works, 
which  we  had  adopted  in  our  Revised'  Code. 
Its  principle,  accordingly,  but^  not  its  exact 
form,  was  adopted  by  Latrobe  in  carrying  the 
plan  into  execution,  by  the  erection  of  what 
is  now  called  the  Penitentiary,  built  under  his 
direction. — Autobiography,  i,  46.  Ford  «d.. 
64.     (1821.) 

447.  ABCHITEGTT7BE,       Portieos.— A 

portico  may  be  from  five  to  ten  diameters 
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of  the  column  deep,  or  projected  from  the 
building.  If  of  more  than  five  diameters, 
there  must  be  a  column  in  the  middle  of  each 
flank,  since  it  must  never  be  more  than  five 
diameters  from  center  to  center  of  column. 
The  portico  of  the  Maison  quarrec  is  three 
intercolonnations  deep.  I  never  saw  as  much 
to  a  .private  house.— To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  327.     (i793.) 

—  ABCHITECTVBB,  Boman.— See  An- 
tiquities. 

'  448.  ABCHITECTUBE,  Ugly.— The 
private  buildings  [in  Virginia]  are  very  rarely 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  much  the 
greater  portion  being  of  scantling  and  boards, 
plastered  with  lime.  It  is  impossible  to  devise 
things  more  ugly,  uncomfortable,  and  hap- 
pily more  perishable.— Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  393.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  257.     (1782.) 

440.  ABCHITEGTTJBE,  Virginia  Capi- 
tol.—I  was  written  to  in  178$  (being  then  in 
Paris)  by  directors  appointed  to  superintend 
the  building  of  a  Capitol  in  Richmond,  to  ad- 
vise them  as  to  a  plan,  and  to  add  to  it  one 
of  a  Prison.  Thinking  it  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity of  introducing  into  the  State  an  example 
of  architecture,  in  the  classic  style  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Maison  qarree  of  Nismes,  an  ancient 
Roman  temple,  being  considered  as  the  most 
perfect  model  existing  of  what  may  be  called 
Cubic  architecture,  I  applied  to  M.  Clerissault, 
who  had  published  drawings  of  the  Antiquities 
oi  Nismes,  to  have  me  a  model  of  the  building 
made  in  stucco,  only  changing  the  order  from 
Coriothinan  to  Ionic,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Corinthian  capitals.  I  yielded, 
with  reluctance,  to  the  taste  of  Qerissault,  in 
bih  preference  of  the  modern  capital  of 
Scamozzi  to  the  more  noble  capital  of  antiquity. 
This  was  executed  by  the  artist  whom  Choiseul 
Goufiier  had  carried  with  him  to  Constantinople, 
and  employed,  while  ambassador  there,  in  mak- 
ing those  beautiful  models  of  the  remains  of 
Grecian  architecture  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
Paris.  To  adapt  the  exterior  to  our  use,  I  drew 
a  plan  for  the  interior,  with  the  apartments 
necessary  for  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
ciary purposes ;  and  accommodated  in  their  size 
and  distribution  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  building.  These  were  forwarded  to  the 
directors,  in  1786.  and  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion, with  some  variations,  not  for  the  better, 
the  most  important  of  which,  however,  admit 
of  future  correction. — ^Autobiography,  i,  45. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  63.     (iSai.)^ 

450. .    We  took  for  our  model 

what  is  called  the  Maison  quarr^e  of  Nismes, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  and  precious  morsel  of  architecture 
left  us  by  antiquity.  It  was  built  by  Caius  and 
Lucius  Caesar,  and  repaired  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
has  the  suffrage  of  all  the  judges  of  architecture 
who  have  seen  it,  as  yielding  to  no  one  of  the 
beautiful  monuments  of  Greece,  Rome,  Palmyra 
and  Balbec,  which  late  travellers  have  communi- 
«ted  to  iji.  It  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  noble 
beyond  expression,  and  would  have  done  honor 
to  our  country,  as  presenting  to  travellers  a 
•pecimen  of  taste  in  our  infancy,  promising 
much  for  our  maturer  age. — ^To  James  Madison. 
^  43a.    (P.,  1785.) 

^^' .    I  shall  send  them  a  plan 

^an  from  the  best  morsel  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture now   remaining.    It  has   obtained  the 


approbation  offhitten  or  sixteen  centuries,  and 
is,  therefoipirjpreferable  to  any  design  which 
might  \jimncwly  contrived.  It  will  give  more 
roota^pfmore  convenient  and  cost  less  than 
the  Ha  they  sent  me.  Pray  encourage  them 
to  wm  for  it,  and  to  execute  it.  It  will  be 
superior  in  beauty  to  anything  in  America,  and 
not  inferior  to  anything  in  the  world.  It  is 
very  simple.— To  James  Madison,  i,  415. 
(P.,  1785.) 

462. .  The  designs  for  the  Capi- 
tol are  simple  and  sublime.  More  cannot  be 
said.  They  are  not  the  brat  of  a  whimsical 
conc^tion  never  before  brought  to  light,  but 
copied  from  the  most  precious,  the  most  perfect 
model,  of  ancient  architecture  remaining  on 
earth;  one  which  has  received  the  approbation 
of  near  2000  years,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  have  been  visited  by  all  travellers. 
— To  Dr.  Jambs  Currib.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  133. 
(P.,  1786.) 

5  453. .  I  have  been  much  morti- 
fied with  information  I  received  ♦  ♦  *  from 
Virginia,  that  the  first  brick  of  the  Capitol 
would  be  laid  within  a  few  days.  But  surely, 
the  delay  of  this  piece  of  a  summer  Nwould 
have  been  repaired  by  the  savings  in  thi  plan 
preparing  here,  were  we  to  value  its  other 
superiorities  as  nothing. — To  James  Madison. 
i,  432.     (P.,  1785.) 

(454. .    Do  *  *  *  exert  yourself 

to  get  the  plan  [of  the  Capitol]  begun  on, 
set  aside  and  that  adopted  which  was  drawn 
here.  It  was  taken  from  a  model  which  has 
been  the  admiration  of  sixteen  centuries ;  which 
has  been  the  object  of  as  many  pilgrimages 
as  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  ;  which  will  give 
unrivalled  honor  to  our  State,  and  furnish  a 
model  whereon  to  form  the  taste  of  our  young 
men.  It  will  cost  much  less,  too,  than  the 
one  begun  because  it  does  not  cover  one-half 
the  area. — To  James  Madison,  i,  534.  Ford 
ed.,  iv,  196.     (P.,  1785.) 

466. .    Pray  try  if  you  can  effect 

the  stopping  of  this  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  loss  will 
be  only  of  the  laying  the  bricks  alreaj||y  laid, 
or  a  part  of  them.  The  bricks  tHemselves 
will  do  again  for  the  interior  walls,  and  one 
side  wall  and  one  end  wall  may  remain, 
as  they  will  answer  equally  well  for  our  plan. 
This  loss  is  not  to  be  weighed  ag^ainst  the  saving 
of  money  which  will  arise,  against  the  comfort 
of  laying  out  the  public  iponey  for  something 
honorable,  ^e  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  object 
and  proof  of  national  good  taste,  and  the  regret 
and  moftification  of  erecting  a  monument  of 
our  barbarism,  which  will  be  loaded  with  exe- 
crations as  long  as  it  shall  endure. — To  James 
Madison,    i  433>     (P.,  1785.) 

o456. .    Our  new   Capitol,   when 

the  CQorections  are  made,  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
'tibl<^,  will  be  an  edifice  of  first  rate  dignity. 
Whenever  it  shall  be  finished  with  the  proper 
ornaments  belonging  to  it  (which  will  not  he 
in  this  age),  it  will  be  worthy  of  being  ex- 
hibited alongside  the  most  celebrated  remains 
of  antiquity.  Its  extreme  convenience  has 
acquired  it  universal  approbation. — To  William 
Short.    Pord  ed.,  v,  136.     (1789.) 

457. .    The  capitol  in  the  city  of 

Richmond,   in  Virginia,  is  the  model  of    the 
Temples   of    Erectheus   at   Athens,   of   Balbec, 
and  of  the  Maison  quarr^e  of  Nismes.     All  o| 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  prt^^ 
portions,  and  are  considered  as  the  most  p^<p" 
feet    examples    of   cubic    architecture,    as    tVv^ 
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Pantheon  of  Rome  is  of  the  spherical.  Their 
dimensions  not  being  sufficient  for  the  ptirposes 
of  the  Capitol,  they  were  enlarged,  but  their 
proportions  rigorously  observed.  The  Capitol 
is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  feet 
long,  seventy  fe«;^  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high, 
exclusive  of  the  basement  Twenty-eight  feet 
of  its  length  is  occupied  by  a  portico  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  house,  showing  six 
columns  in  front,  and  two  intercolonnations  in 
flank.  It  is  of  a  single  order,  which  is  Ionic; 
its  columns  four  feet  two  inches  diameter,  and 
their  entablature  running  round  the  whole 
building.  The  portico  is  crowned  by  a  pedi- 
ment, the  height  of  which  is  two-ninths  of  its 
span. — Jefferson  Manuscripts,    ix,  446. 

468.  ABCHITECTTTBE,  Waahington 
Capitol. — I  have  had  under  consideration 
Mr.  Hallet's  plans  for  the  Capitol,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  a  ^eat  deal  of  merit.  Dr. 
Thornton  has  also  given  me  a  view  of  his.     ♦ 

*  *  The  grandeur,  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  exterior,  the  propriety  with  which  the  apart- 
ments are  distributed,  and  economy  in  the  mass 
of  the  whole  structure,  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
it  a  preference  in  your  eyes,  as  it  has  done  in 
mine  and  those  of  several  others  whom  I  have 
consulted.  ♦  •  ♦  Some  difficulty  arises  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Hallet,  who  you  know  was  in 
some  degree  led  into  his  plan  by  ideas  we  all 
expressed  to  him.  This  ought  not  to  induce 
us  to  prefer  it  to  a  better  ;  but  while  he  is 
liberally  rewarded  for  the  time  and  labor  he 
has  expended  on  it,  his  feelings  should  be  saved 
and  soothed  as  much  as  possible. — ^To  the 
Washington  Commissioners,    iii,  507.  (i793-) 

*  459. .    Dr.  Thornton's  plan  of  a 

Capitol  has  ♦  *  ♦  so  captivated  the  eyes  and 
judgment  of  all  as  to  leave  no  doubt  you  will 
prefer  it.  *  *  *  Among  its  admirers  none  is 
more  decided  than  he  [Washington]  whose  de- 
cision is  most  important.  It  is  simple,  noble, 
beautiful,  excellently  distributed,  and  moderate 
in  size.  *  *  *  A  just  respect  for  the  right 
of  approbation  in  the  commissioners  will  pre- 
vent any  formal  decision  in  the  President  till 
the  plan  shall  be  laid  before  you  and  be  ap- 
proved by  you. — To  Mr.  Carroll,  iu,  508. 
(Pa.,  1793.) 

460. .  The  Representative's  cham- 
ber will  remain  a  durable  monument  of 
your  talents  as  an  architect.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Senate 
room  I  have  never  seen. — ^To  Mr.  Latrobe.  vi, 
75.     (M.,  i8ia.) 

461. .    I  shall  live  in  the  hope 

that  the  day  will  come  when  an  opportunttv 
will  be  given  you  of  finishing  the  middle  build- 
ing in  a  style  worthy  of  the  two  wings,  and 
worthy  of  the  first  temple  dedicated  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  embcllishmg  with 
Athenian  taste  the  course  of  a  nation  looking 
far  beyond  the  range  of  Athenian  destinies. — 
To  Mr.  Latrobe.  vi,  75-  (M.,  1812.)  See 
Capitol(U.  S.  )and  Washington  City. 

'462,  ARCHITBCTTTRB,  Williamsburg 
Capitol.— The  only  public  buildings  worthy 
mention  [in  Virginia]  are  the  Capitol,  the 
Palace,  the  College,  and  the  Hospital  for  Luna- 
tics, all  of  them  in  Williamsburg,  heretofore 
the  seat  of  our  government.  The  Capitol  is  a 
light  and  airy  structure,  with  a  portico  in  front 
of  two  orders,  the  lower  of  which,  being  Doric, 
is  tolerably  just  in  its  proportions  and  orna- 
ments, save  only  that  the  intercolonnations  are 
♦00  larRe.     The  upper  is  Ionic,  much  too  small 

T  that  on  which  it  is  mounted,  its  ornaments 
t  proper  to  the  order,  nor  proportioned  within 


themselves.  It  is  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
which  is  too  large  for  its  span.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  the  most  pleasing  piece  of  architec- 
ture we  have.  The  Palace  is  not  handsome  with- 
out, but  it  is  spacious  and  commodious  within, 
is  prettily  situated,  and  with  the  grounds  an- 
nexed to  it,  is  capable  of  being  made  an  ele- 
gant seat.  The  College  and  Hospital  are  rude, 
misshapen  piles,  which,  but  that  they  have 
roofs,  would  be  taken  JPor  brick-kilns.  There 
are  no  other  public  buildings  but  churches  and 
court-houses,  in  which  no  attempts  are  made 
at  elegance.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
execute  such  an  attempt,  as  a  workman  could 
scarcely  be  found  here  capable  of  drawing  an 
order. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  257.     (1782.) 

463.  ABISTOGBACY,      Artificial      vs. 
Natural. — ^There    is    a    natural    aristocracy 
among  men.    The  grounds  of  this  are  virtue 
and  talents.     Formerly,  bodily  powers  gave 
place  among  the  aristoi.     But  since  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  has  armed  the  weak  as 
well  as  the  strong  with  missile  death,  bodily 
strength,  like  beauty,  good  humor,  politeness 
and  other  accomplishments,  has  become  but 
an  auxiliary  ground  of  distinction.    There  is, 
also,  an    artificial    aristocracy,    founded    on 
wealth  and  birth,  without  either  virtue  or  tal- 
ents: for  with  these  it  would  belong  to  the 
first  class.    The  natural  aristocracy  I  consider 
as  the  most  precious  gift  of  nature  for  the  in- 
struction, the  trusts,  and  government  of  so- 
ciety.    And  indeed,  it  would  have  been  in- 
consistent in  creation  to  have  formed  man  for 
the  social  state,  and  not  to  have  provided  vir- 
tue and  wisdom  enough  to  manage  the  con- 
cerns of  the  society.    May  we  not  even  say. 
that  that  form  of  government  is  the  best, 
which  provides  the  most  effectually  for  a  pure 
selection  of  these  natural  aristoi  into  the  of- 
fices of  government?    The  artificial  aristoc- 
racy is  a  mischievous  ingredient  in  govern- 
ment, and  provision  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent its  ascendency.     On  the  question,  what 
is  the  best  provision,  you  and  I  differ :  but  we 
differ  as  rational  friends,  using  the  free  exer- 
cise of  our  own  reason,  and  mutually  indulg- 
ing its  errors.     You  think  it  best  to  put  the 
pseudo-aristoi  into  a  separate  chamber  of  leg- 
islation, where  they  jnay  be  hindered  from 
doing  mischief  by  their  coordinate  branches 
and  where,  also,  they  may  be  a  protection  to 
wealth  against  the  agrarian  and  plundering  en- 
terprises of  the  majority  of  the  people.  I  think 
that  to  give  them  power  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  mischief,  is  arming  them  for 
it,  and  increasing  instead  of  remedying  the 
evil.     For,   if  the  coordinate  branches   can 
arrest   their  action,  so  may  they  that  of  the 
coordinates.  Mischief  may  be  done  negatively 
as  well  as  positively.     Of  this,  a  cabal    in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  furnished 
many  proofs.     Nor  do  I  believe  them  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  wealthy;  because  enough 
of  these  will  find  their  way  into  every  branch 
of  the  legislature  to  protect  themselves.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  legislatures  of  our  own.  in 
action  for  thirty  years  past,  have  proved  that 
no  fears  of  an  equalization  of  property  are  to 
be  apprehended  from  them.    I  think  the  best 
remedy  is  exactly  that  provided  by  all  our 
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constitutions,  to  leave  to  the  citizens  the  free 
election  and  separation  of  the  aristoi  from  the 
pseudo-aristoi,  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
In  general  they  will  elect  the  really  good  and 
wise.  In  some  instances,  wealth  may  cor- 
rupt, and  birth  blind  them,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient degree  to  endanger  the  society. — To 
John  Adams,  vi,  223.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  425. 
(M.,  1813.) 

464.  ABISTOCBACY,         Banking.— I 

hope  we  shall  ♦  ♦  ♦  crush  in  its  birth  the 
aristocracy  of  our  moneyed  corporations, 
which  dare  already  to  challenge  our  govern- 
ment to  a  trial  of  strength  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  our  country. — To  George  Logan. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  69.    (P.  F.,  Nov.  1816.) 

~  ABI8T0CBACY,  Cincinnati  Soci- 
ety and. — See  CiNaNNATi.. 

465.  ABISTOCBACY,  Despised. — An  in- 
dustrious farmer  occupies  a  more  dignified 
place  in  the  scale  of  beings,  whether  moral 
or  political,  than  a  lazy  lounger,  valuing  him- 
self on  his  family,  too  proud  to  work,  and 
drawing  out  a  miserable  existence  by  eating 
on  that  surplus  of  other  men's  labor,  which 
is  the  sacred  fund  of  the  helpless  poor. — To 
M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  271.  Ford  ed..  iv,  176. 
(P.,  1786.) 

466.  ABISTOCBACY,  Education  and.— 
The  bill  [of  the  Revised  Code  of  Virginia] 
for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  learning 
proposed  to  divide  every  county  into  wards 
of  five  or  six  miles  square,  like  the  [New 
England]  townships;  to  estaWi^h  in  each 
ward  a  free  school  for  reading,  writing  and 
common  arithmetic;  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual selection  of  the  best  subjects  from  these 
schools,  who  might  receive,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, a  higher  degree  of  education  at  a  dis- 
trict school;  and  from  these  district  schools 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  the  most  prom- 
ising subjects,  to  be  completed  at  an  Univer- 
sity, where  all  the  useful  sciences  should  be 
tauglit.  Worth  and  genius  would  thus  have 
been  sought  out  from  every  condition  of  life, 
and  completely  prepared  by  education  for  de- 
feating the  competition  of  wealth  and  birth 
for  public  trusts.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  225. 
Fqkd  B).,  ix.  427.    (P.,  1813.) 

467. .    This    bill    on    education 

would  have  raised  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
the  high  ground  of  moral  respectability  nec- 
essary to  their  own  safety,  and  to  orderly 
government;  and  would  have  completed  the 
great  obj«H:t  of  qualifying  them  to  secure  the 
veritable  aristoi  for  the  trusts  of  government 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  pseudalists.  *  ^  * 
Although  this  law  has  not  yet  been  acted  on 
but  in  a  small  and  inefficient  degree,  it  is  still 
considered  as  before  the  Legislature,  *  *  ♦ 
and  I  have  great  hope  that  some  patriotic 
spirit  will,  at  a  favorable  moment,  call  it  up, 
and  make  it  the  key  stone  of  the  arch  of  our 
government — To  John  Adams,  vi,  226. 
FoBD  ED.,  ix,  428.    (M.,  1813.) 

46a  ABI8T0CBACY,  Evils  of  .—To  de- 
tail the  real  evils  of  aristocracy,  they  must 


be  seen  in  Europe. — To  M.  de  Meuniek.  ix, 
267.    Ford  ed..  iv,  172.    (P.,  1786.) 

400. .    A  due  horror  of  the  evils 

which  flow  from  these  distinctions  could  be 
excited  in  Europe  only,  where  the  dignity  of 
man  is  lost  in  arbitrary  distinctions,  where 
the  human  species  is  classed  into  several 
stages  of  degradation,  where  the  many  are 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  few,  and 
where  the  order  established  can  present  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  thinking  being  no  other 
picture  than  that  of  God  Almighty  and  his 
angels  trampling  under  foot  the  host  of  the 
damned. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  270.  Ford 
ED.,  iv.  175.    (P.,  1786.) 

470. .    To  know  the  mass  of  evil 

which  flows  from  this  fatal  source,  a  person 
must  be  in  France.  He  must  see  the  finest 
soil,  the  finest  climate,  the  most  compact 
state,  the  most  benevolent  character  of  people, 
and  every  earthly  advantage  combined,  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  this  scourge  from  ren- 
dering existence  a  curse  to  twenty-four  out 
of  twenty-five  parts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country. — To  General  Washington,  ii,  62. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  329.    (P..  1786.) 

471.  ABISTOCBACY,  Insurreetion 
against.— -But  even  in  Europe  a  change  has 
sensibly  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Science  has  liberated  the  ideas  of  those  who 
read  and  reflect,  and  the  American  example 
hasj,  kindled  feelings  of  right  in  the  people. 
An  insurrection  has  consequently  begun  of 
science,  talents,  and  courage,  against  rank  and 
birth,  which  have  fallen  into  contempt.  It 
has  failed  in  its  first  effort,  because  the  mobs 
of  the  cities,  the  instrument  used  for  its  ac- 
complishment, debased  by  ignorance,  poverty 
and  vice,  could  not  be  restrained  to  rational 
action.  But  the  world  will  soon  recover  from 
the  panic  of  this  first  catastrophe.  Science  is 
progressive,  and  talents  and  enterprise  are 
on  the  alert.  Resort  may  be  had  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  a  more  governable  power  from 
their  principles  and  subordination :  and  rank, 
and  birth,  and  tinsel-aristocracv  will  finally 
shrink  into  insignificance,  even  there.  This, 
however,  we  have  no  right  to  meddle  with.  It 
suffices  for  us,  if  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  our  own  citizens  qualifies  them  to 
select  the  able  and  good  for  the  direction  of 
their  government,  with  a  recurrence  of  elec- 
tions at  such  short  periods  as  will  enable  them 
to  displace  an  unfaithful  servant,  before  the 
mischief  he  meditates  may  be  irremediable. — 
To  John  Adams,  vi,  227.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  420. 
(M.,  1813.) 

_  ABISTOORACY,  Kings,  Priests  and. 
—See  472. 

472.  ABISTOCBACY,  Libsrty  and.— 
The  complicated  organization  of  kings,  nobles, 
and  priests,  is  not  the  wisest  or  best  to  effect 
the  happiness  of  associated  man.  *  ♦.  *  The 
trappings  of  such  a  machinery  consume  by 
their  expense  those  earnings  of  industry  they 
were  meant  to  protect,  and,  by  the  inequalities 
they  produce,  expose  liberty  to  sufferance.— 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  291.  Ford  ed., 
X,  227.     (M.,  1823.) 
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473.  ABI8T0CSACY,     BeUgious.— The 

law  for  religious  freedom,  *  ♦  ♦  put  down 
the  aristocracy  of  the  clergy  [in  Vir- 
ginia ]  and  restored  to  the  citizen  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  226. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  428.     (M.,  1813.) 

474.  ABISTOORACY,  BeprewMd  by.— A 
heavy  aristocracy  and  corruption  are  two 
bridles  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irish  which  will 
prevent  them  from  making  any  effectual  ef- 
forts against  their  masters. — To  James  Mad- 
ison.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  38.    (P.,  1785.) 

476.  ABJSTOCRACYf  BeTerence  for.— 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  myself,  and  still  more  from  what 
I  have  heard,  and  the  character  given  of  the 
former  by  yourself,  who  know  them  so 
much  better,  there  seems  to  be  in  those  two 
States  a  traditionary  reverence  for  certain 
families,  which  has  rendered  the  offices  of  the 
government  nearly  hereditary  in  those  fam- 
ilies. I  presume  that  from  an  early  period  of 
your  history,  members  of  those  families  hap- 
pening to  possess  virtue  and  talents,  have 
honestly  exercised  them  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  services  have  endeared 
their  names  to  them.  In  coupling  Connecti- 
cut with  you,  I  mean  it  politically  only,  not 
morally.  For  having  made  the  Bible  the  com- 
mon law  of  their  land,  they  seem  to  have 
modeled  their  morality  on  the  story  of  Jacob 
and  Laban.  But  although  this  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  office  with  you,  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  founded  in  real  family  merit,  yet  in 
a  much  higher  degree,  it  has  proceeded  from 
your  strict  alliance  of  Church  and  State. 
Those  families  are  canonized  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  on  common  principles,  "  you  tickle 
me,  and  I  will  tickle  you."— To  John  Adams. 
vi,  224.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  426.    (M.,  1813.) 

476.  ABISTOCBACY,  Royalty  and.— 
The  [French]  aristocracy  [in  1788-9]  >yas 
cemented  by  a  common  principle  of  preserving 
the  ancient  regime,  or  whatever  should  be 
nearest  to  it.  Making  this  their  Polar  star, 
they  moved  in  phalanx,  gave  preponderance 
on  every  question  to  the  minorities  of  the  Pa- 
triots, and  always  to  those  who  advocated  the 
least  change.— Autobiography,  i,  104.  Ford 
ed.,  i,  144.    (1821.) 

—  ABISTOORACY,  Trappings  of.— 
See  472. 

477.  ABISTOCRACYy  Unpopular.— In 
Virginia,  we  have  no  traditional  reverence  for 
certain  families.  Our  clergy,  before  the  Rev- 
olution, having  been  secured  against  rival- 
ship  by  fixed  salaries,  did  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  influence  over  the 
people.  Of  wealth,  there  were  great  accum- 
ulations in  particular  families,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  under  the 
English  law  of  entails.  But  the  only  object 
of  ambition  for  the  wealthy  was  a  seat  in  the 
King's  council.  All  their  court  was  paid  to 
the  crown  and  its  creatures ;  and  they  Philip- 
ised  in  all  collisions  between  the  King  and 
the  people.  Hence  they  were  unpopular ;  and 
that  unpopularity  continues  attached  to  their 


names.  A  Randolph,  a  Carter,  or  a  Burwell 
must  have  great  personal  superiority  over  a 
common  competitor  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  even  at  this  day. — ^To  John  Adams,  vi, 
224.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  426.   (M.,  1813.) 

478.  ABISTOCRACY,      Vprooting.— At 

the  first  session  of  our  Legislature  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  we  passed  a 
law  abolishing  entails.  And  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  abolishing  the  privilege  of  prim- 
ogeniture, and  dividing  the  lands  of  mtes- 
tates  equally  among  all  the  children,  or  other 
representatives.  These  laws,  drawn  by  myself, 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  pseudo-aristocracy. 
And  had  another  which  I  had  prepared  been 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  our  work  would 
have  been  complete.  It  was  a  bill  for  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  leamin|gr. — To  John 
Adams,  vi,  225.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  427.  (M., 
1813.) 

479. .    I     considered     four     o( 

these  bills  [of  the  Revised  Code  of  Virginia] 
*  ♦  ♦  as  forming  a  system  by  which  every 
fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  future 
aristocracy ;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  gov- 
ernment truly  republican.  The  repeal  of  the 
laws  of  entail  would  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  wealth,  in  select  fam- 
ilies, and  preserve  the  soil  of  the  country  from 
being  daily  more  and  more  absorbed  in  mort- 
main. The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and 
equal  partition  of  inheritances  removed  the 
feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions  which  made 
one  member  of  every  family  rich,  and  all  the 
rest  poor,  substituting  equal  partition,  the 
best  of  all  Agrarian  laws.  The  restoration  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  relieved  the  people 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not 
theirs;  for  the  Establishment  was  truly  of 
the  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dissenting  sects 
being  entirely  composed  of  the  less  wealthy 
people;  and  these,  by  the  bill  for  a  general 
education,  would  be  qualified  to  understand 
their  rights,  to  maintain  them,  and  to  exer- 
cise with  intelligence  their  parts  in  self-gov- 
ernment; and  all  this  would  be  effected  with- 
out the  violation  of  a  single  natural  right  of 
any  one  individual  citizen. — Autobiography, 
i,  49.    Ford  ed.,  i,  68.    (1821.) 

480.  ABISTOGBACY  IN  VIBOINIA.— 

To  state  the  difference  between  the  classes  of 
society  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  which 
separated  them  [in  Virginia]  would  be  diffi- 
cult. The  law  admitted  none  except  as  to  our 
twelve  counsellors.  Yet  in  a  country  insu- 
lated from  the  European  world,  insuhited  from 
its  sister  colonies,  with  whom  there  was 
scarcely  any  intercourse,  little  visited  by  for- 
eigners, and  having  little  matter  to  act  upon 
within  itself,  certain  families  had  risen  to 
splendor  by  wealth  and  the  preservation  of  it 
from  generation  to  generation  under  the  law 
of  entails;  some  had  produced  a  series  of 
men  of  talents;  families  in  general  had  re- 
mained stationary  on  the  grounds  of  their 
forefathers,  for  there  was  no  emigration  to  the 
westward  in  those  days;  the  wild  Irish,  who 
had  gotten  possession  of  the  valley  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  Mountain,  forminif 
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a  barrier  over  which  none  ventured  to  leap, 
and  would  still  less  venture  to  settle  among. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  scarcely  admitting 
any  change  of  station,  society  would  settle  it- 
self down  into  several  strata,  separated  by  no 
marked  lines,  but  shading  off  imperceptibly 
from  top  to  bottom,  nothing  disturbing  the 
order  of  their  repose.  There  were  there  aris- 
tocrats, half-breeds,  pretenders,  a  solid  yeo- 
manry, looking  askance  at  those  above  yet 
venturing  to  jostle  them,  and  last  and  lowest, 
a  feculum  of  beings  called  overseers,  the  most 
abject,  degraded  and  unprincipled  race,  al- 
ways cap  in  hand  to  the  Dons  who  employed 
them,  and  furnishing  materials  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  pride,  insolence  and  spirit  of 
domination. — ^To  William  Wirt,  vi,  484. 
Fow)  ED.,  ix,  473.    (M.,  1815.) 

481. .    You  surprise  me  with  the 

account  you  give  of  the  strength  of  family 
distinction  still  existing  in  Massachusetts. 
With  us  it  is  so  totally  extinguished,  that  not 
a  spark  of  it  is  to  be  found  but  working  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  our  old  tories ;  but  all  bigot- 
ries hang  to  one  another,  and  this  in  the  ESist- 
em  States  hangs,  as  I  suspect,  to  that  of  the 
pnesthood.  Here  youth,  beauty,  mind  and 
manners,  are  more  valued  than  a  pedigree. — 
To  John  Adams,    vi.  305.    (M.,  1814.) 

482.  ABISTOCBACY,  Virtuous.— Na- 
ture has  wisely  provided  an  aristocracy  of 
virtue  and  talent  for  the  direction  of  the  in- 
terests of  society,  and  scattered  it  with  equal 
hand  through  all  its  conditions. — Autobiog- 
raphy,   i,  3^.   Ford  ed.,  i,  49.    (1821.) 

483.  ABISTOCBACY   OF  WEALTH.— 

An  aristocracy  of  wealth  [is]  of  more  harm 
and  danger  than  benefit  to  society. — Auto- 
biography,    i,  36.     Ford  ed.,  i,  49.     (1821.) 

484.  ASISTOCBATS,  Impotent.— We, 
too.  have  our  aristocrats  and  monocrats,  and 
as  they  float  on  the  surface,  they  show  much 
though  they  weigh  little.— To  J.  P.  Brissot 
DE  Warville.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  249.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

485.  ABISTOCBATS,  The  People  and.— 
Aristocrats  fear  the  people,  and  wish  to  trans- 
fer all  power  to  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
—To  WnxiAM  Short,  vii,  391.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
335.    (M.,  1825.) 

486.  ABISTOTIiE,  Writings  of.— So 
different  was  the  style  of  society  then,  and 
with  those  people,  from  what  it  is  now  and 
with  us,  that  I  think  little  edification  can  be 
obuined  from  their  writings  on  the  subject  of 
government.  They  had  just  ideas  of  the  value 
of  personal  liberty,  but  none  at  all  of  the 
structure  of  government  best  calculated  to 
preserve  it.  They  knew  no  medium  between 
a  democracy  Tthe  only  pure  republic,  but  im- 
practicable beyond  the  limits  of  a  town)  and 
an  abandonment  of  themselves  to  an  aristoc- 
racy, or  a  tyranny  independent  of  the  people. 
It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  that  where  the 
citizens  can  not  meet  to  transact  their  business 
in  person,  they  alone  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  agents  who  shall  transact  it:  and  that  in 
this  way  a  republican,  or  popular  government, 
of  the  second  grade  of  purity,  may  be  exer- 


cised over  any  extent  of  country.  The  full 
experiment  of  a  government,  democratical. 
but  representative,  was  and  is  still  reserved 
for  us.  *  *  ♦  The  introduction  of  this  new 
principle  of  representative  democracy  has  ren- 
dered useless  almost  everything  written  before 
on  the  structure  of  government;  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  relieves  our  regret,  if  the  po- 
litical writings  of  Aristotle,  or  of  any  other 
ancient,  have  been  lost,  or  are  unfaithfully 
rendered  or  explained  to  us.— To  Isaac  H. 
Tiffany,    vii,  32,    (M.,  1816.) 

—  ABITHMSTIC.— See  Mathematics. 

487.  A3MB,  Loan  of  .—I  am  in  hopes  that 
your  State  [New  York]  wUl  provide  by  the 
loan  of  arms  for  your  immediate  safety. — To 
Jacob  J.  Brown,    v,  240.     (W.  1808.) 

488. .     I  enclose  you    *  *♦    *   an 

application  from  ♦  ♦  ♦  citizens  of  New  York, 
residmg  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  On- 
tario, setting  forth  their  defenceless  situation 
for  the  want  of  arms,  and  praying  to  be 
furnished  from  the  magazines  of  the  United 
States.  Similar  applications  from  other  parts 
of  our  frontier  in  every  direction  have  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  did  the  laws  permit  such  a 
disposition  of  the  arms  of  the  United  Stotes, 
their  magazines  would  be  completely  exhausted, 
and  nothing  would  remain  for  actual  war.  But 
it  is  only  when  troops  take  the  field,  that  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  can  be  delivered  to 
them.  For  the  ordinary  safety  of  the  citizens 
of  the  several  States,  whether  against  dangers 
within  or  without,  their  reliance  must  be  on 
the  means  to  be  provided  by  their  respective 
States.  Under  the  circumstances  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  transmit  to  you  the  rep- 
resentation received,  not  doubtinff  that  you  will 
have  done  for  the  safety  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
on  a  part  of  our  frontier  so  interesting  and 
so  much  exposed,  what  their  situation  requires, 
and  the  means  under  your  control  may  permit. 
— To  GovEKNOR  Tompkins,  v,  238.  (W., 
1808.) 

489.  ABMS,  Bight  to  bear.- No  freeman 
shall  be  debarred  the  use  of  arms  [within  his 
own  lands].*— Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  27.    (June,  1776.) 

-^ABMS  OP  CABOT  FAMILY.— See 
Birds. 

490.  ABMS,  Device  for  the  American 
States.— A  proper  device  (instead  of  arms) 
for  the  American  states  united  would  be  the 
Father  presenting  the  bundle  of  rods  to  his 
sons.  The  motto  "  Insuperahiles  si  Insepara- 
biles'*,  an  answer  given  in  part  to  the  H.  of 
Lds  &  Comm.  4.  Inst.  35.  He  cites  4.  H.  6. 
ru.  12.  pari,  rolls,  which  I  suppose  was  the  time 
it  happd.  t — FoHD  kd.,  i,  420. 

•  Brackets  by  Jefferson.— Editor. 

t  This  1b  a  note  written  In  Jefferson's  copy  of  the 
Vir^nt'a  Almanack  for— 1774.  All  his  other  entries  in 
this  volume  are  contemporary  with  the  date  of  the  al- 
manac, and  if«  as  all  the  internal  evidence  indicates, 
this  was  also  written  at  that  time,  it  is  not  merely  in- 
teresting as  a  proposed  emblem,  but  even  more  so  as 
the  earliest  reference  to  the  "  American  States."  In  a 
letter  of  John  Adams  {Familiar  Letters^  an),  Aug.  4, 
X776,  on  the  subject  of  the  national  arms,  is  the  follow- 
ing: :  "  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  led  by  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  night ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  the  Saxon  chiefs  from  whom  we  claim  the 
honor  of  being:  descended,  and  whose  political  prin- 
ciples and  forms  of  frovemment  we  have  assumed." 
—NOTE  IN  Ford's  ed. 
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whatever  service,  distant  or  at  home,  should 
require  them.— To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  418. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  502.    (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

525.  ABMY,  Seniority  in.— We  received 
from  Colonel  R.  H.  Lee  a  resolution  of  Con- 
vention, recommending  us  to  endeavor  that 
the  promotions  of  the  officers  be  according  to 
seniority  without  regard  to  regiments  or  conir 
panies.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  Congress 
reserved  to  themselves  a  right  of  departing 
from  seniority;  that  is  where  a  person  either 
out  of  the  line  of  command,  or  in  an  inferior^ 
part  of  it,  has  displayed  eminent  talents.  Most 
of  the  general  officers  have  been  promoted  in 
this  way.  Without  this  reservation,  the  whole 
continent  must  have  been  supplied  with  gen- 
eral officers  from  the  Eastern  Colonies,  where 
a  large  army  was  formed  and  officered  before 
any  other  colony  had  occasion  to  raise  troops 
at  all,  and  a  number  of  experienced,  able  and 
valuable  officers  must  have  been  lost  to  the 
public  merely  from  the  locality  of  their  situa- 
tion.— ^To  Governor  Patrick  Henry.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  67.    (Pa.,  1776.) 

526. .    We  [Congress]  wait  your 

recommendation  for  the  two  vacant  majori- 
ties. Pray  regard  militaryment  alone. — To 
John  Page.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  88.    (Pa.,  1776.) 

627. .    Several  vacancies  having 

happened  in  our  battalions,  we  [Congress] 
are  unable  to  have  them  filled  for  want  of  a 
list  of  the  officers,  stating  their  seniority.  We 
must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  furnish  us 
with  one.— To  Governor  Henry.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  67.    (Pa.,  1776.) 

628. .   The  unfortunate  obstinacy 

of  the  Senate  in  preferring  the  greatest  block- 
head to  the  greatest  military  genius,  if  one 
day  longer  in  commission,  renders  it  doubly 
important  to  sift  well  the  candidates  for  com- 
mand in  new  corps,  and  to  marshal  them  at 
first,  towards  the  head,  in  proportion  to  their 
qualifications. — To  General  Armstrong. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.   (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

529. .    There   is   not,    I   believe, 

a  service  on  earth  where  seniority  is  per- 
mitted to  give  a  right  to  advance  beyond  the 
frade  of  captain.— To  General  Armstrong. 
ORD  ED.,  ix,  380.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

530. .   We  are  doomed.  *  *  *  to 

sacrifice  the  lives  of  our  citizens  by  thousands 
to  this  blind  principle,  for  fear  the  peculiar  in- 
terest and  responsibility  of  our  Executive 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  guard  his  selection 
of  officers  against  favoritism. — To  General 
Armstrong.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.    (M.,  1813.) 

531. .  When  you  have  new  corps 

to  raise  you  are  free  to  prefer  merit :  and  our 
mechanical  law  of  promotion,  when  once 
men  have  been  set  in  their  places,  makes  it 
most  interesting  indeed  to  place  them  origi- 
nally according  to  their  capacities.  It  is  not 
for  me  even  to  ask  whether  in  the  raw  regi- 
ments now  to  be  raised,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  draw  from  the  former  the  few 
officers  who  may  already  have  discovered 
military  talent,  and  to  bring  them  forward 


in  the  new  corps  to  those  higher  grades,  to 
which,  in  the  old,  the  blocks  in  their  way  do 
not  permit  you  to  advance  them? — To  Gen- 
eral Armstrong.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.  (M., 
Feb.  1813.)  ,  See  Generals. 

632.  A&MY,  A  standing. — Standing  ar- 
mies [are]  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  [of 
the  Colonies],  and  subversive  of  their  quiet — 
Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  477.    (July  1775.) 

633. .  There  shall  be  no  stand- 
ing army  but  in  time  of  actual  war. — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  27. 
(June  1776.) 

684. .  He  [George  III.]  has  en- 
deavored to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly 
office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  in- 
supportable tyranny  *  *  ♦  by  [keeping 
among  us],  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies 
and  ships  of  war. — Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  10.    (June  1776.) 

536. .  He  has  kept  among  us,  in 

times  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of 
war  *  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 
— Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn 
BY  Jefferson. 

636. .    I  do  not  like  [in  the  new 

Federal  Constitution]  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  providing  clearly  and  without  the  aid 
of  sophisms  for  *  ♦  ♦  protection 
against  standing  armies. — To  James  Madi- 
son, ii,  329.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  476.  (P.,  Dec. 
1787.) 

637. .  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 

acceptance  of  our  new  Constitution  by  nine 
States.  It  is  a  good  canvas,  on  which  some 
strokes  only  want  retouching.  What  these 
are.  I  think  are  sufficiently  manifested  by  the 
general  voice  from  north  to  south,  which 
calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  seems  pretty 
generally  understood  that  this  should  go  to 
*  ♦  ♦  standing  armies.  ♦  ♦  *  If  no 
check  can  be  found  to  keep  the  number  of 
standing  troops  within  safe  bounds,  while 
they  are  tolerated  as  far  as  necessary,  aban- 
don them  altogether,  discipline  well  the  mi- 
litia, and  guard  the  magazines  with  them. 
More  than  magazine  guards  will  be  useless  if 
few,  and  dangerous  if  many.  No  European 
nation  can  ever  send  against  us  such  a  regu- 
lar army  as  we  need  fear,  and  it  is  hard  if 
our  militia  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Canada, 
or  Florida.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  445. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  45.    (P.,  July  1788.) 

638. .   By  declaration  of  rights,  I 

mean  one  which  shall  stipulate  *  *  ♦  no 
standing  armies.— To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355.  (P., 
1788.) 

639. .  There  are  instruments  so 

dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and 
which  place  them  so  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
their  governors,  that  those  governor?/ 
whether  legislative  or  executive,  should  be 
restrained  from  keeping  such  instruments  on 
foot,  but  in  well-defined  cases.  Such  an  in- 
♦  Congress  struck  out  "  »nd  ships  of  war."— Bditor. 
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strument  is  a  standing  army. — To  David 
HuMPHBEYS.  iii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  v,  90.  (P., 
1789^) 

540. .    I  hope  a  militia  bill  will 

be  passed  Anything  is  preferable  to  nothing, 
as  it  takes  away  one  of  the  arguments  for  a 
standing  army.— To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  454.   (Pa,,  1792.) 

541. .    I  am  not  for  a  standing 

army  in  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe 
the  public  sentiment— To  Elbridge  Gerry. 
iv,  268.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  328.    (Pa.,  1799) 

542. .  Bonaparte  has  transferred 

the  destinies  of  the  republic  from  the  civil 
to  the  military  arm.  Some  will  use  this  as  a 
lesson  against  the  practicability  of  republican 
government  I  read  it  as  a  lesson  against  the 
danger  of  standing  armies. — To  Samuel 
Adams,  iv,  322.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  425.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
i8oa) 

543. .  It  is  not  conceived  need- 
ful or  safe  that  a  standim?  army  should  be 
kept  up  in  time  of  peace  for  defence  against 
invasion. — First  Annual  Message,  viii,  11. 
Forded.,  121.   (1801.) 

544. .    I   hope    Kentucky    will 

♦  ♦  *  finish  the  matter  [Burr's  enterprise] 
for  the  honor  of  popular  government,  and  the 
discouragement  of  all  arguments  for  standing 
armies.— To  Rev.  Charles  Clay,  v,  28. 
Ford  ED.,  ix,  7.   (W.,  1807.) 

545.    .    We    propose    to    raise 

seven  regiments  only  for  the  present  year,  de- 
pending always  on  our  militia  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  first  year  of  war.  On  any  other 
plan,  we  should  be  obliged  always  to  keep  a 
large  standing  army.— To  Charles  PiNck- 
NEY.    V,  266.     (W.,  March  1808.) 

546. .    The  Greeks  and  Romans 

had  no  standing  armies,  yet  they  defended 
themselves.  The  Greeks  by  their  laws,  and 
the  Romans  by  the  spirit  of  their  people,  took 
care  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  rulers  no 
5uch  engine  of  oppression  as  a  standing  army. 
Their  system  was  to  make  every  man  a  sol- 
dier, and  oblige  him  to  repair  to  the  standard 
of  his  country  whenever  that  was  reared. 
This  made  them  invincible ;  .  and  the  same 
remedy  will  make  us  so.— To  Thomas 
Cooper,   vi,  379-    (M.,  1814) 

547.  ABMY,  Threatened  by  an.— We 
cannot,  my  lord,  close  with  the  terms  of  that 
Resolution,  [Lord  North's  conciliatory  propo- 
sitions] *  ♦  ♦  because  at  the  very  time 
of  requiring  from  us  grants,  they  are  making 
disposition  to  invade' us  with  large  armaments 
by  sea  and  land,  which  is  a  style  of  askmg 
gifts  not  reconcilable  to  our  freedom— Ad- 
dress TO  Lord  Dunmore.  Ford  ed.,  1,  457. 
(1775.) 

548.  ABKY,  An  unnecesBary. — One  of 
my  favorite  ideas  is,  never  to  keep  an  un- 
necessary soldier.— The  Anas,  ix,  431.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  198.   (1792) 

549. .   Were  armies  to  be  raised 

whenever  a  speck  of  war  is  visible  in  our 


horizon,  we  never  should  have  been  without 
them.  Our  resources  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted on  dangers  which  have  never  hap- 
pened, instead  of  being  reserved  for  what  is 
really  to  take  place.— Sixth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  69.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  495.  (Dec. 
1806.) 

550.  ABKYy  An  unauthorized.— When, 
in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  it  became  ex- 
pedient that  a  body  of  Hanoverian  troops 
should  be  brought  over  for  the  defence  of 
Great  Britain,  his  Majesty's  grandfather,  our 
late  sovereign,  did  not  pretend  to  introduce 
them  under  any  authority  he  possessed.  Such 
a  measure  would  have  p^iyen  just  alarm  to 
his  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  whose  liberties 
would  not  be  safe  if  armed  men  of  another 
country,  and  of  another  spirit,  might  be 
brought  into  the  realm  at  any  time  without 
the  consent  of  their  legislature.  He,  there- 
fore, applied  to  Parliament,  who  passed  an 
act  for  that  purpose,  limiting  the  number  to 
be  brought  in,  and  the  time  they  were  to  con- 
tinue. In  like  manner  is  his  Majesty  re- 
strained in  every  part  of  the  empire. — Rights 
OF  British  America,  i,  140.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
445.   (1774.) 

551.   .    He  has   combined   with 

others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by 
our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of 
pretended  legislation  for  quartering  large 
bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  for  pro- 
tecting them  by  a  mock  trial  from  punish- 
ment for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

552 .     He    [George    III.]    has 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the 
kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and 
insupportable  tyranny  ♦  ♦  *  by  com- 
bining with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  giving  his  assent  to  their  pre- 
tended acts  of  legislation  for  quartering  large 
bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us. — PropoSiED 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  10.  (June 
1776.) 

553. .    In  order  to  enforce  [his] 

arbitrary  measures  *  *  *  his  Majesty 
has,  from  time  to  time,  sent  among  us  large 
bodies  of  armed  forces,  not  made  up  of  the 
people  here,  nor  raised  by  authority  of  our 
laws.  Did  his  Majesty  possess  such  a  right 
as  this,  it  might  swallow  up  all  our  other 
rights  whenever  he  should  think  proper.  Bui 
his  Majesty  has  no  right  to  land  a  single 
armed  man  on  our  shores,  and  those  whom  he 
sends  here  are  liable  to  our  laws  made  for 
the  suppression  and  punishment  of  riots,  and 
unlawful  assemblies;  or  are  hostile  bodies, 
invading  us  in  defiance  of  the  law. — Rights 
OF  British  America,  i,  140.  Ford  ed.,  i,  445. 
(1774) 

554. .    The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  *  »  * 
because  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  acts 
of  Parliament    ♦    *    *    for   quartering  sol- 
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diers  on  us  in  times  of  profound  peace. — Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North  s  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i,  480.    (July  1775.) 

556.  ABMY,  A  Tolimteer.— [With  re- 
spect to]  the  proposition  for  substituting 
^  32,000  twelve-month  volunteers  instead  of 
15,000  regulars  as  a  disposable  force,  I  like 
the  idea  much.  It  will,  of  course,  be  a  subject 
of  consideration  when  we  all  meet  again,  but 
I  repeat  that  I  like  it  greatly.— To  General 
Dearborn,  v,  155.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  123.  (M., 
Aug.  1807.) 

556.    .    General    Dearborn    has 

sent  me  a  plan  of  a  war  establishment 
for  15,000  regulars  for  garrisons,  and  in- 
stead of  15,000  others,  as  a  disposable 
force,  to  substitute  32,000  twelve-month 
volunteers,  to  be  exercised  and  paid  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  consequently  cost- 
ing no  more  than  8,000  permanent,  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  32,000  for  any  expedition, 
who  would  be  themselves  nearly  equal  to 
regulars,  but  could  on  occasion  be  put  into 
the  garrisons,  and  the  regulars  employed  in 
the  expedition  prima  facie.  I  like  it  well. — 
To  James  Madison,  v,  154.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
123.    (M.,  Aug.  1807.)    See  War. 

557.  ABMY,      (French),    Dangerous 

etandlng.— The  French  flatter  themselves 
they  shall  form  a  better  Constitution  than  the 
English  one.  I  think  it  will-  be  better  in  some 
points — worse  in  others.  *  *  ♦  It  will 
be  worse,  as  their  situation  obliges  them  to 
keep  up  the  dangerous  machine  of  a  standing 
army.— To  Dr.  Price,  ii,  557.  (P.,  Jan. 
1789.) 

558.  ABMY  (rrench),  Decision  by  the. 
— If  the  appeal  to  arms  is  made  fin  France] 
it  will  depend  entirely  on  the  disposition  of 
the  army  whether  it  issue  in  liberty  or  des- 
potism.— To  E.  Rutledge.  ii,  435.  Ford  eo., 
v,42.    (P.,  1788.) 

559.  ABMY  OFFICEBS,  Accountabil- 
ity of. — Whereas  it  is  apprehended  that 
sufficient  care  and  attention  hath  not  been 
always  had  by  officers  to  the  cleanliness,  to 
the  health  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers 
entrusted  to  their  command,  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  so  long  as  any  troops  from  this 
Commonwealth  [Virginia]  shall  be  in  any  ser- 
vice to  the  northward  thereof,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  our  delegates  in  Congress,  and 
they  arc  hereby  required  from  time  to  time 
to  enquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
troops,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  com- 
manding; and  where  any  troops,  raised  in  this 
Commonwealth,  are  upon  duty  within  the  same, 
or  anywhere  to  the  southward,  there  the 
Governor  and  Council  are  required  to  make 
similar  enquiry  by  such  ways  or  means  as  shall 
be  in  their  power:  and  whensoever  It  shall  be 
found  that  any  officer,  appointed  by  this  Com- 
monwealth, shall  have  been  guilty  of  negli- 
gence, or  want  of  fatherly  care,  of  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  they  are  hereby  re- 
spectively required  to  report  to  this  Assembly 
the  whole  truth  of  the  case,  who  hereby  re- 
serve to  themselves  a  power  of  removing  such 
officer;  and  whenever  they  shall  find  that  such 
troops  shall  have  suflFered  through  the  negli- 
gence or   inattention   of  any   officer   of   Conti- 


nental appointment,  they  are,  in  like  manner, 
to  make  report  thereof  to  this  Assembly,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  represent  the  same  to  Con- 
gress: and  they  are  further  respectively  re- 
quired, from  time  to  time,  to  procure  and  lay 
before  this  Assembly  exact  returns  of  the 
numbers  and  conditions  of  such  of  their  troops. 
— Army  Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  115.     (1776.) 

560.  ABMY     OFFICEBS,     Foreign.— I 

believe  I  mentioned  to  you,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  the  last  act  of  Congress  for  raising 
additional  troops  required  that  the  officers, 
should  all  be  citizens  of  the  United  Stotes. 
Should  there  be  war,  however,  I  am  persuaded 
this  policy  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  other 
nations,  in  certain  lines  of  service  at  least. — 
To  Amelot  db  La  Croix,  v,  422,  (W.,  Feb. 
1809.) 

561.  ABMY    OFFICEBS,   Proflecations 

of. — Many  officers  of  the  army  being  in- 
volved in  the  offence  of  intending  a  military 
enterprise  [Burr's]  against  a  nation  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  to  remove  the  whole 
without  trial,  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
executive,  would  be  a  proceeding  of  unusual 
gravity.  Some  line  must,  therefore,  be  drawn 
to  separate  the  more  from  the  less  guilty.  The 
only  sound  one  which  occurs  to  me  is  between 
those  who  believed  the  enterprise  was  with  the 
approbation  of  the  government,  open  or  secret, 
and  those  who  meant  to  proceed  in  defiance  of 
the  government.  Concealment  would  be  no  line 
at  all.  because  all  concealed  it.  Applying  the 
line  of  defiance  to  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Mead, 
it  does  not  appear  by  any  testimony  I  have  seen, 
that  he  meant  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  made 
to  believe  the  government  approved  of  the  ex- 
pedition. If  it  be  objected  that  he  concealed  a 
part  of  what  had  taken  place  in  his  communica- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  War,  vet  if  a  conceal- 
ment of  the  whole  would  not  furnish  a  proper 
line  of  distinction,  still  less  would  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  part.  This  too  would  be  a  removal 
for  prevarication,  not  for  unauthorised  enter- 
prise, and  could  not  be  a  proper  ground  for  ex- 
ercising the  extraordinary  power  of  removal 
by  the  President. — To  General  Dearborn,  v, 
60.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  38.     (W.,  March  1807.) 

662.  ABMY    OFFICEBS,    Undesirable 

French.— I  would  not  advise  that  the  French 
gentlemen  should  come  here.  [Philadelphia.] 
We  have  so  many  of  that  country,  and  have 
been  so  much  imposed  on  that  the  Congress 
begins  to  be  sore  on  that  head.  *  ♦  *  If 
you  approve  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Aubin,  why 
not  appoint  him  yotu-selves,  as  your  troops  of 
horse  are  colonial,  not  continental  ?— To  JoH.it 
Page.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  70.     (Pa.,  1776.) 

568.  ABNOLD    (Benedict),    ExpediUon 

to  Quebec— The  march  of  Arnold  fto  Que- 
bec] is  equal  to  Xenophon's  retreat.— To  John 
Page.     Ford  ed.,  i,  496.     (i77S-) 

664. .    I  never  understood  that 

Arnold  formed  this  enterprise,  nor  do  I  believe 
he  did.  I  heard  and  saw  all  (General  Wash- 
ington's letters  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  think 
he  mentioned  Arnold  as  author  of  the  proposi- 
tion ;  yet  he  was  always  just  in  ascribing  to 
every  officer  the  merit  of  his  own  works;  and 
he  was  disposed  particularly  in  favor  of 
Arnold.  This  officer  is  entitled  to  great  merit 
in  the  execution,  but  to  ascribe  to  him  that  of 
having  formed  the  enterprise,  is  probably  to 
ascribe  to  him  what  belongs  to  (General  Wash* 
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ington  or  some  other  person. — Answers  to 
M.  SouLES.  ix,  301.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  300.  (P., 
1786.) 

565, .    General  Arnold,    (a  fine 

sailor)  has  undertaken  to  command  our  fleet  on 
the  Lakes. — ^To  Francis  Eppks.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
77'    (Pa.,  1776.) 

566.  ASNOLD  (Benedict),  Beward  for 
capture  of. — It  is  above  all  things  desirable 
to  drag  Arnold  from  those  under  whose  wing 
he  is  now  sheltered.  On  his  march  to  and  from 
this  place  [Richmond],  I  am  certain  it  might 
have  been  done  with  facility  by  men  of  enter- 
prise and  firmness.  I  think  it  may  still  be 
done.  •  ♦  •  Having  peculiar  confidence  in 
the  men  from  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  come 
down,  to  get  the  enterprise  proposed  to  a 
chosen  number  of  them ;  such  whose  courage 
and  whose  fidelity*  would  be  above  all  doubt. 
Your  perfect  knowledge  of  those  men  person- 
ally, and  my  confidence  in  your  discretion,  in- 
duce me  to  ask  you  to  pick  from  among  them 
proper  characters,  in  such  number  as  you  think 
best,  to  reveal  to  them  our  desire,  and  engage 
them  to  undertake  to  seize  and  bring  off  this 
8;reatest  of  all  traitors.  Whether  this  may  be 
best  effected  by  their  going  in  (within  the  Brit- 
ish lines)  as  friends  and  awaiting  their  oppor- 
tunity, or  otherwise,  is  left  to  themselves.  The 
smaller  the  number  the  better,  so  that  they  be 
sufficient  to  manage  him.  Every  necessary  cau- 
tion must  be  used  on  their  part,  to  prevent  a 
discovery  of  their  design  by  the  enemy ;  as, 
should  they  be  taken,  the  laws  of  war  will  juji- 
rify  against  them  the  most  rigorous  sentence. 
I  will  undertake,  if  they  are  successful  in  bring- 
ing him  off  alive,  that  they  shall  receive  five 
thousand  guineas  reward  among  them.  And  to 
men,  formed  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  must  be 
a  great  incitement  to  know  that  their  names  will 
be  recorded  with  glory  in  history,  with  those  of 

Van  Wart,  Paulding  and  Williams.*— To  . 

i.  289.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  441.     (R.,  1781.) 

567.  ASKOLD  (Benedict),  Treason  of. 
—The  parricide  Arnold.— To  General 
Washington,  i,  284.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  408.  (R., 
1781.) 

568.  ABT,  Selecting  works  of.— With 
respect  to  the  figures,  I  could  only  find  three  of 
those  you  named,  matched  in  size.  Those  were 
Minerva,  Diana  and  Apollo.  I  was  obliged  to 
add  a  fourth,  unguided  by  your  choice.  They 
offered  me  a  fine  Venus;  but  I  thought  it  out 
of  taste  to  have  two  at  table  at  the  same  time. 
Paris  and  Helen  were  represented.  I  conceived 
it  would  be  cruel  to  remove  them  from  their 
peculiar  shrine.  When  they  shall  pass  the  At- 
lantic, it  will  be  to  sing  a  requiem  over  our 
freedom  and  happiness.  At  length  a  fine  Mars 
was  offered,  calm,  bold,  his  falchion  not  drawn 
but  ready  to  be  drawn.  This  will  do,  thinks 
T.  for  the  table  of  the  American  Minister  in 
I^ndon,  where  those  whom  it  may  concern  may 
look  and  learn  that  though  Wisdom  is  our 
guide,  and  the  Song  and  Chase  our  supreme 
delight,  yet  we  oflFer  adoration  to  that  tutelar 
God  also  who  rocked  the  cradle  of  our  birth, 
who  has  accepted  our  infant  offerings,  and  has 
shown  himself  the  patron  of  our  rights  and 
avenger  of  our  wrongs.  The  group  then  was 
closed  and  your  party  formed.  Envy  and  mal- 
ice will  never  be  quiet.     I  hear  it  already  whis- 

*  This  leUer  is  without  an  address,  but,  it  is  thought 
was  written  to  General  George  Rogers  Clark  or  to 
General  Muhlenberg.  Jeflerson  was  Governor  of 
Virginia.— Editor. 


pered  to  you  that  in  admitting  Minerva  to  your 
table,  I  have  departed  from  the  principle  which 
made  me  reject  Venus;  in  plain  English  that 
I  have  paid  a  just  respect  to  the  daughter  but 
failed  to  the  mother.  No,  Madam,  my  respect 
to  both  is  sincere.  Wisdom,  I  know,  is  social. 
She  seeks  her  fellows,  but  Beauty  is  Jealous, 
and  illy  bears  the  presence  of  a  rival. — ^To  Mrs. 
John  Adams.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  99.     (P.,  1785.) 

569.  ABTI8ANS,  Americans  as.— While 
we  have  land  to  labor,  let  us  never  wish  to 
sec  our  citizens  occupied  at  a  work-bench,  or 
twirling  a  distaff.  Carpenters,  masons,  and 
smiths,  are  wantinp^  in  husbandry;  but  for 
the  general  operations  of  manufacture,  let 
our  workshops  remain  in  Europe. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii.  405.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  269.   (1782.) 

570.  ABTISANS,  Condemnation  of. — I 
consider  the  class  of  artificers  as  the  panders  of 
vice,  and  the  instruments  by  which  the  liberties 
of  a  country  are  generally  overturned. — ^To 
John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  kd.,  iv,  88.  (P., 
1785.) 

571.  ABTISANS,  Explanation  of  views 
on. — Mr.  Duane  informed  me  that  he  meant 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  had  in  contemplation  some  particu- 
lar alterations  which  would  require  little  time  to 
make.  My  occupations  by  no  means  permit  me 
at  this  time  to  revise  the  text,  and  make  those 
changes  in  it  which  I  should  now  do.  I  should 
in  that  case  certainly  qualify  several  expres- 
sions *  ♦  *  which  have  been  construed  differ- 
ently from  what  they  were  intended.  I  had 
under  my  eye,  when  writing,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  great  cities  in  the  old  countries,  at  the 
time  present,  with  whom  the  want  of  food  and 
clothing  necessary  to  sustain  life,  has  begotten 
a  depravity  of  morals,  a  dependence  and  corrup- 
tion, which  render  them  an  undesirable  acces- 
sion to  a  country  whose  morals  are  sound.  My 
expressions  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
our  great  cities  would  get  into  the  same  state. 
But  they  have  been  quoted  as  if  meant  for  the 
present  time  here.  As  yet  our  manufacturers 
are  as  much  at  their  ease,  as  independent  and 
moral  as  our  agricultural  inhabitants,  and  they 
will  continue  so  as  long  as  there  are  vacant 
lands  for  them  to  resort  to;  because  whenever 
it  shall  be  attempted  by  the  other  classes  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  they 
will  quit  their  trades  and  go  to  laboring  the 
earth.  A  first  (question  is,  whether  it  is  desirable 
for  us  to  receive  at  present  the  dissolute  and 
demoralized  handicraftsmen  of  the  old  cities  of 
Europe?  A  second  and  more  difficult  one  is, 
when  even  good  handicraftsmen  arrive  here,  is 
it  better  for  them  to  set  up  their  trade,  or  go  to 
the  culture  of  the  earth?  Whether  their  labor 
in  their  trade  is  worth  more  than  their  labor  on 
the  soil,  increased  by  the  creative  energies  of 
the  earth?  Had  I  time  to  revise  that  chapter, 
this  question  should  be  discussed,  and  other 
views  of  the  subject  taken,  which  are  presented 
by  the  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken 
place  here  since  1781,  when  the  Notes  on  Vir- 

finia  were  written. — To  Mr.  Lithgow.    iv,  563. 
ord  ed.,  iii,  269.    (W.,  Jan.  1805.) 

572.  ABTISANS,   French  and  Bnglish. 

— The  English  mechanics  certainly  exceed  all 
others  in  some  lines.  But  be  just  to  your  own 
nation.  They  have  not  patience,  it  is  true,  to 
sit  rubbing  a  piece  of  steel  from  morning  to 
night,  as  a  lethargic  Englishman  will  do,  full 
charged  with  porter.  But  do  not  their  benev- 
olence,    their    cheerfulness,     their    amiability. 
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when  compared  with  the  growling  temper  and 
manners  of  the  people  among  whom  you  are, 
compensate  their  want  of  patience? — To  Mad- 
ame DE  Carny.    ii,  161.     (P.,  1787.) 

578.  ABTISANSy  Science  and.— The  me- 
chanic needs  ethics,  mathematics,  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy.  To  them  the  languages  are 
but  ornament  and  comfort. — To  John  Brazier. 
vii,  133.     (P-  F-.  1819.) 

674.  ABTISTS,  Member  of  Society  of. 
—I  am  very  justly  sensible  of  the  honor  the 
Society  of  Artists  of  the  United  States  has  done 
me  in  making  me  an  honorary  member  of  their 
Society.  *  ♦  ♦  I  fear  that  I  can  be  but  a 
very  useless  associate.  Time  which  withers  the 
fancy,  as  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  body  presses  on  me  with  a  heavy  hand,  and 
distance  intercepts  all  personal  intercourse. 
I  can  offer,  therefore,  but  my  zealous  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  institution,  and 
that,  embellishing  with  taste  a  country  already 
overflowing  with  the  useful  productions,  it  may 
be  able  to  give  an  innocent  and  pleasing  direc- 
tion to  accumulations  of  wealth,  which  would 
otherwise  be  employed  in  the  nourishment  of 
coarse  and  vicious  habits.— To  Thomas  Sully. 
vi,  34.     (M.,  Jan.  1812.) 

575.  ABTS,  Enthusiasm  for  the.— I  am 
an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  the  arts.  But 
it  is  an  enthusiasm  of  which  I  am  not 
ashamed,  as  its  object  is  to  improve  the  taste 
of  my  countrymen,  to  increase  their  reputa- 
tion, to  reconcile  to  them  the  respect  of  the 
world,  and  procure  them  its  praise.— To 
James  Madison,   i,  433-    (P-»  1785) 

576.  ABT8,  Trench  Excellence  in. — 
Were  I  to  proceed  to  tell  yo\|  how  much  1 
enjoy  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  mu- 
sic [of  the  French],  I  should  want  words.  It 
is  in  these  arts  they  shine.— To  Mr.  Bellini. 
i,  445.     (Pm   1785.) 

577.  ABTS,  Mechanical.— The  mechan- 
ical arts  in  London  are  carried  to  a  wonderful 
perfection.  But  of  these  I  need  not  speak,  be- 
cause of  them  my  countrymen  have  unfortu- 
nately* too  many  samples  before  their  eyes-— 
To  John  Page,  i,  550.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.  (P., 
ir86.) 

578.  ASSASSINATION,  Government 
and. — Assassination,  poison,  perjury  ♦  *  ♦ 
were  legitimate  principles  [of  government]  in 
the  dark  ages  which  intervened  between  an- 
cient and  modern  civilization,  but  exploded 
and  held  in  just  horror  in  the  eighteenth 
century.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  99-  Ford 
ED.,  V,  III.    (P..  1789.) 

—  ASSEMBLIES. — See  Legislatures. 

—  ASSENISIPIA,  Proposed  State  of.— 
See  Western  Territory. 

579.  ASSIONATS,  Payments  in.— I 
have  communicated  to  the  President  what 
passed  between  us  *  *  *  on  the  subject 
of  the  payments  made  to  France  by  the 
United  States  in  the  assignats  of  that  coun- 
try, since  they  have  lost  their  par  with  gold 
and  silver;  and  after  conferences,  by  his  in- 
struction, with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, I  am  authorized  to  assure  you,  that  the 

•  The  allusion  is  to  the  extravagance  of  the  period. 
"Editor. 


government  of  the  United  States  have  no  idea 
of  paying  their  debt  in  a  depreciated  me- 
dium, and  that  in  the  final  liquidation  of  the 
payments  *  ♦  ♦  due  regard  will  be  had 
to  an  equitable  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stance of  depreciation.* — To  Jean  Baptiste 
Tern  ANT.  Ford  ed.,  v,  383.  (Pa.,  Nov. 
1791.) 

580.  ASSUMPTION  OP  STATB 
DEBTS,  Acrimony  over. — ^The  assumption 
of  State  debts  has  appeared  as  revolting  to 
several  States  as  their  non-assumption  to  others. 
It  is  proposed  to  strip  the  proposition  of  the  in- 
justice it  would  have  done  by  leaving  the  States 
who  have  redeemed  much  of  their  debts  on  no 
better  footing  than  those  who  have  redeemed 
none ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  recommended  to  as- 
sume a  fixed  sum,  allotting  a  portion  of  it  to 
every  State  in  proportion  to  its  census.  Con- 
sequently, every  State  will  receive  exactly  what 
they  will  have  to  pay,  or  they  will  be  exonerated 
so  far  by  the  General  Government's  taking  their 
creditors  off  their  hands.  There  will  be  no  in- 
justice then.  But  there  will  be  the  objection 
still,  that  Congress  must  then  lay  taxes  for 
those  debts  which  would  have  been  much  better 
laid  and  collected  by  the  State  governments. 
And  this  is  the  objection  on  which  the  accommo- 
dation now  hangs  with  the  non-assumptioners, 
many  of  whom  committed  themselves  in  their 
advocation  of  the  new  Constitution  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  improbability  that  Con- 
gress would  ever  lay  taxes  where  the  States 
could  do  it  separately.  These  gentlemen  feel  the 
reproaches  which  will  be  levelled  at  them  per- 
sonally. I  have  been,  and  still  am  of  their  opin- 
ion that  Congress  should  always  prefer  letting 
the  States  raise  money  in  their  own  way,  where 
it  can  be  done.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  I 
see  the  necessity  of  yielding  tor  this  time  to  the 
cries  of  the  creditors  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Union;  for  the  sake  of  Union,  and  to  save  us 
from  the  greatest  of  all  calamities,  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  our  credit  in  Europe. — To  James 
MoNROR.  iii,  153.  Ford  ed.,  v,  188.  (N.  Y., 
June  1790.) 

581.  ASSUMPTION  OP  STATB 
DEBTS,  Compromise  plans. — ^The  question 
for  assuming  the  State  debts  has  created  greater 
animosities  than  I  ever  yet  saw  take  place  on 
any  occasion.  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
it  may  yet  terminate,  i.  A  rejection  of  the 
measure,  which  will  prevent  their  funding  any 
part  of  the  public  deot,  and  will  be  something 
very  like  a  dissolution  of  the  government.  2. 
A  bargain  between  the  Eastern  members,  who 
have  had  it  so  much  at  heart,  and  the  middle 
members,  who  are  indifferent  about  it,  to  adopt 
those  debts  without  any  modification  on  condi- 
tion of  removing  the  seat  of  government  to 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  3.  An  adoption  of 
them  with  this  modification,  that  the  whole 
sum  to  be  assumed  shall  be  divided  among  the 
States  in  proportion  to  their  census;  so  that 
each  shall  receive  as  much  as  they  are  to  pay : 
and  perhaps  this  might  bring  about  so  much 
good  humor  as  to  induce  them  to  give  the  tern* 
porary  seat  of  government  to  Philadelphia,  and 
then  to  Georgetown  permanently.  It  is  evident 
that  this  last  is  the  least  bad  of  all  the  turns  the 
thing  can  take.    The  only  objection  to  it  will  be 

*  Jefferson's  first  draft  of  this  letter  ended  as  fol> 
lows :  "  And  that  they  will  take  measures  for  makinsr 
these  payments  in  their  jnst  valne,  avoiding  all  bene* 
fit  from  depreciation,  and  desiring  on  their  part  to 
be  guarded  against  any  unjust  loss  from  the  circum- 
stances of  mere  exchange.'^  It  was  changed  to  meet 
Hamilton's  views.— Editor. 
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that  Congress  will  then  have  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  to  pay  these  debts,  which  could  much  bet- 
ter have  been  laid  and  collected  by  the  State 
governments.  This,  though  an  evil,  is  a  leas  one 
than  any  of  the  others  in  which  it  may  issue, 
and  will  probably  give  us  the  seat  of  government 
at  a  day  not  very  distant,  which  will  vivify  our 
agriculture  and  commerce  by  circulating  through 
our  State  an  additional  sum  every  year  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars. — To  Dr.  George  Gilmer,  iii, 
150.    Ford  ed.,  v,  192.    (N.  Y.,  June  1790.) 

582.  ASSUXPTIOnr  OF  STATE 
DEBTS,  Credit,  Union  and.— Congress  has 
been  long  embarrassed  by  two  of  the  most  ir- 
ritating questions  that  can  ever  be  raised  among 
them  :  i.  The  funding  of  the  public  debt ;  and 
2.  the  fixing  on  a  more  central  residence.  After 
exhausting  their  arguments  and  patience  on 
these  subjects,  they  have  for  some  time  been 
resting  on  their  oars,  unable  to  get  along  as  to 
these  businesses,  and  indisposed  to  attend  to 
anything  else  till  they  are  settled.  And,  In  fine, 
it  has  become  probable  that  unless  they  can  be 
reconciled  by  some  plan  of  compromise,  there 
will  be  no  funding  bill  agreed  to;  our  credit 
(raised  by  late  prospects  to  be  the  first  on  the 
exchange  at  Amsterdam,  where  our  money  is 
above  par),  will  burst  and  vanish,  and  the  States 
separate,  to  take  care  every  one  of  itself.  This 
prospect  appears  probable  to  some  well-informed 
and  well-disposed  minds.  Endeavors  are,  there> 
fore,  using  to  bring  about  a  disposition  to  some 
mutual  sacrifices. — To  James  Monroe,  iii,  153. 
FoRO  ED.,  ▼,  187.     (N.  Y.,  June  1790.) 

588.  ASSUXPTIOir  OF  STATE 
DEBTS,  Federal  capital  and.— It  is  proposed 
to  pass  an  act  fixing  the  temporary  residence  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  at  Philadelphia,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  shall  stand  ipso  facto, 
and  without  further  declaration  transferred  to 
Georg<?town.  In  this  way,  there  will  be  some^ 
thing  to  displease  and  something  to  soothe 
every  part  of  the  Union  but  New  York,  which 
must  be  contented  with  what  she  has  had.  If 
this  plan  of  compromise  does  not  take  place,  I 
fear  one  infinitely  worse,  an  unqualified  as- 
sumption, and  the  perpetual  residence  on  the 
Delaware.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  dele- 
gates have  conducted  diemselves  honorably  and 
unexceptionably  on  the  question  of  residence. 
Without  descending  to  talk  about  bargains,  they 
have  seen  that  their  true  interests  lay  in  not 
listening  to  insidious  propositions,  made  to  di- 
vide and  defect  them,  and  we  have  seen  them  at 
times  voting  against  their  respective  wishes 
rather  than  separate. — ^To  Tames  Monroe,  iii, 
153.     Ford  ed..  v,  189.     (N.  Y.,  June  1790.) 

584.  ASSUXPTIOnr  OF  STATE 
DEBTS,  Justice  and.— The  assumption 
must  be  admitted,  but  in  so  qualified  a  form  as 
to^  divest  it  of  its  injustice.  This  may  be  done 
by  assuring  to  the  creditors  of  every  State,  a 
sum  exactly  proportioned  to  the  contribution  of 
the  State;  so  that  the  State  will  on  the  whole 
neither  gain  nor  lose.  There  will  remain  against 
the  measure  only  the  objection  that  Congress 
roust  lay  taxes  for  these  debts  which  might  be 
better  laid  and  collected  by  the  States. — To 
T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  185.  (N.  Y., 
1790.) 

585- .  I  am  in  hopes  the  as- 
sumption will  be  put  into  a  just  form,  by  assum- 
ing to  the  creditors  of  each  State  in  proportion 
to  the  census  of  each  State,  so  that  the  State 
will  be  exonerated  towards  its  creditors  just  as 
much  as  it  will  have  to  contribute  to  the  as- 


sumption, and  consequently  no  injustice  done. 
— To  Francis  Eppbs.  Ford  ed.,  v,  194.  (N.  Y., 
July  1790.) 

,586.  ASSUXPTIOnr  OF  STATE 
DEBTS,  Xutoal  Bacrlfic60.-~The  impossi- 
bility that  certain  States  could  ever  pay  the 
debts  they  had  contracted,  the  acknowledgment 
that  nine-tenths  of  these  debts  were  contracted 
tor  the  general  defence  as  much  as  those  con- 
tracted by  Congress  directly,  the  clamors  of  the 
creditors  within  those  States,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  they  might  defeat  the  funding  of  any 
part  of  the  public  debt,  if  theirs  also  were  not 
assumed,  were  motives  not  to  be  neglected.  I 
saw  the  first  proposition  for  their  assumption 
with  as  much  aversion  as  any  man,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  circumstances  have  convinced  me 
that  if  it  is  obdurately  rejected,  something 
much  worse  will  happen.  Considering  it,  there- 
fore, as  one  of  the  cases  in  which  mutual  sacri- 
fice and  accommodation  are  necessary,  I  fhall 
see  it  pass  with  acquiescence. — To  Tohn  Har- 
viE.     Ford  ed.,  v,  214.     (N.  Y.,  July  1790.) 

587.  ASSUXPTIOnr  OF  STATE 
DEBTS,  Opposition  engrendered. — It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  our  system  of  finance  has 
met  your  approbation  in  all  its  parts.  It  has 
excited  even  here  great  opposition ;  and  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  wnich  transferred  the 
State  debts  to  the  General  Government.  The 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  pecu- 
liarly dissatisfied  with  this  measure.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  harped  on  by  many  to  mask 
their  disaffection  to  toe  government  on  other 
grounds. — To  Gouverncur  Morris,  iii,  198. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  250.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1790.) 

588.  ASSUXPTIOBT  OF  STATE 
DEBTS,  Payment  by  States. — With  respect 
to  the  increase  of  the  debt  by  the  Assumption,  I 
observed  to  him  [Washington]  that  what  was 
meant  and  objected  to  was,  that  it  increased  the 
debt  of  the  General  Government,  and  carried  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  payment;  that  if  the 
balances  had  been  settled,  and  the  debtor  States 
directed  to  pay  their  deficiencies  to  the  creditor 
States,  they  would  have  done  it  easily,  and  hy 
resources  of  taxation  in  their  power,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people;  by  a  direct  tax  in  the 
South,  and  an  excise  in  the  North. — The  Anas. 
ix,  118.     Ford  ed.,  i,  200.     (July  1792.) 

589.  AliSUXPTIOK  OF  STATE 
DEBTS,  Beview  of.— The  game  [Funding 
the  debt]  was  over,  and  another  was  on  the  car- 
pet at  the  moment  of  my  arrival  ♦  [in  New 
York  in  1790].  and  to  this  I  was  most  igno- 
rantly  and  innocently  made  to  hold  the  candle. 
This  fiscal  maneuvre  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Assumption.  Independently  of  the  debts 
of  Congress,  the  States  had.  during  the  war, 
contracted  separate  and  heavy  debts ;  and  Mas- 
sachusetts particularly  in  an  absurd  attempt, 
absurdly  conducted,  on  the  British  post  of 
Penobscott ;  and  the  more  debt  Hamilton  could 
rake  up  the  more  plunder  for  his  mercenaries. 
This  money,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly  spent. 
was  pretended  to  have  been  spent  for  general 
purposes,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  from 

*  Jefferson  has  here  made  the  curious  errors  of 
separating  the  funding  and  assumption  act,  and  of 
supposing  the  latter  "  was  over  "  before  he  reached 
New  YorK.  Hamilton's  report  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  February  to  April, 
and  it  was  not  till  May  6th  that  the  funding  bill  was 

E resented,  the  section  relating  to  assumption  having 
een  negatived  in  committee.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  on  June  2d,  and  in  the  Senate  had  the  assiimp- 
tfon  section  restored.  Not  till  AuRfst  4th  did  the 
bill  so  altered  become  a  law.— Note  in  Ford  s  ed. 
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the  general  purse.  But  it  was  objected  that  no- 
body knew  what  these  debts  were,  what  their 
amount,  or  what  their  proofs.  No  matter ;  we 
will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of 
these  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State,  nor 
how  much  to  another.  No  matter;  we  will 
guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on 
foot  among  the  several  States,  and  some  got 
much,  some  little,  some  nothing.  But  the  main 
object  was  attained,  the  phalanx  of  the  treasury 
was  reinforced  by  additional  recruits.  This 
measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and  angry 
contests  ever  known  in  Congress,  before  or 
since  the  Union  of  the  States.  I  arrived  In  the 
midst  of  it.  But  a  stranger  to  the  ground,  a 
stranger  to  the  actors  on  it,  so  lons[  absent  [in 
France]  as  to  have  lost  all  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  its  object,  I 
took  no  concern  in  it.  The  great  and  trying 
question,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  high  were  the  feuds  ex- 
cited by  this  subject,  that  on  its  rejection  busi- 
ness was  suspended.  Congress  met  and  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day  without  doing  any. 
thing,  the  parties  being  too  much  out  of  temper 
to  do  business  together.  The  Eastern  members 
particularly,  who,  with  Smith  from  South  Caro- 
lina, were  the  principal  gamblers  in  these 
scenes,  threatened  a  secession  and  dissolution. 
Hamilton  was  in  despair.  As  I  was  going  to 
the  President's  one  day,  I  met  him  in  the 
street.  He  walked  me  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour. 
He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into  which 
the  Legislature  had  been  wrought;  the  disgust 
of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States; 
the  danger  of  the  secession  of  their  members, 
and  the  separation  of  the  States.  "He  observed 
that  the  members  of  the  administration  ought 
to  act  in  concert;  that  though  this  question 
was  not  one  of  my  department,  yet  a  common 
duty  should  make  it  a  common  concern ;  that 
the  President  was  the  centre  on  which  all  ad- 
ministrative questions  ultimately  rested,  and 
that  all  of  us  should  rally  around  him,  and  sup- 
port, with  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by 
him ;  and  that  the  question  having  been  lost  by 
a  small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an 
appeal  from  me  to  the  judgement  and  discretion 
of  some  of  my  friends  might  effect  a  change  in 
the  vote,  and  the  machine  of  government,  now 
suspended,  might  be  again  set  into  motion.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  subject;  that  not  having  yet  informed 
myself  of  the  system  of  finance  adopted,  I  knew 
not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary  sequence ;  that 
undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangfcred  a  dis- 
solution of  our  Union  at  this  incipient  stage,  I 
should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
consequences,  to  avert  which  all  partial  and 
temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.  I  proposed 
to  him,  however,  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day, 
and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or  two,  to 
bring  them  into  conference  together,  and  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable  men,  coti- 
sulting  together  coolly,  could  fail,  by  some  mu- 
tual sacrifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a  compromise 
which  was  to  save  the  Union.  The  discussion 
took  place.  I  could  take  no  part  in  it,  but  an 
exhortatory  one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the 
circumstances  which  should  govern  it.  But  it 
was  finally  agreed  that,  whatever  importance 
had  been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  prop- 
osition, the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  of 
concord  among  the  States  was  more  important, 
and  that  therefore,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
vote  of  rejection  should  be  rescinded,  to  effect 
which  some  members  should  change  their  votes. 
But   it   was   observed  that  this  bill  would  be 


peculiarly  bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
that  some  concomitant  measure  should  be 
adopted,  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.  There 
had  before  been  proposals  to  fix  the  seat  of 
government  either  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  George- 
town on  the  Potomac  ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and 
to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  tiiis 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the 
ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other 
measure  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers ([Alexander]  White  and  [Richard  Bland] 
Lee  but  White  with  a  revulsion  of  stomach 
almost  convulsive),  agreed  to  change  their 
votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to  carry  the 
other  point.  In  doing  this  the  influence  he 
had  established  over  the  Eastern  members, 
with  the  agency  of  Robert  Morris  with  those 
of  the  middle  States  effected  his  side  of  the 
engagement,  and  so  the  Assumption  was 
passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divided 
among  the  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as 
pabulum  to  the  stock- jobbing  herd.  This  ad- 
ded to  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  Treasury, 
and  made  its  Chief  the  master  of  every  vote  in 
the  Legislature  which  might  give  to  the  govern- 
ment the  directions  suited  to  his  political 
views. — ^The  Anas,  ix,  92.  Ford  ed.,  i,  161. 
(1818.) 

590.  ASSUMPTION  OF  STATE 
DEBTS,  Jefferson's  agency  in.— The  As- 
sumption of  the  State  debts  in  1 790,  was  a 
supplementary  measure  in  Hamilton's  fiscal  sys- 
tem. When  attempted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  failed.  This  threw  Hamilton  him- 
self, and  a  number  of  members  into  deep 
dismay.  Going  to  the  President's  one  day  I 
met  Hamilton,  as  I  approached  the  door.  His 
look  was  sombre,  hap^gard,  and  dejected  beyond 
description ;  even  his  dress  uncouth  and  neg- 
lected. He  asked  to  speak  with  me.  He  stood 
in  the  street  near  the  door;  he  opened  the 
subject  of  the  Assumption  of  the  State  debts, 
the  necessity  of  it  in  the  general  fiscal  arrange- 
ment, and  its  indispensable  necessity  towards 
a  preservation  of  the  Union;  and  particularly 
of  the  New  England  States,  who  had  made 
great  expenditures  during  the  war  on  expedi- 
tions which,  though  of  their  own  undertakinj:, 
were  for  the  common  cause:  that  they  consid- 
ered the  Assumption  of  these  by  the  Union  so 
just,  and  its  denial  so  probably  injurious  that 
they  would  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  Union.  That  as  to  his  own  part, 
if  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  carry  such  a 
measure  as  that,  he  could  be  of  no  use  and  was 
determined  to  resign.  He  observed  at  the  same 
time,  that  though  our  particular  business  lay 
in  separate  departments,- yet  the  administration 
and  its  success  was  a  common  concern,  and  that 
we  should  make  common  cause  in  supporting 
one  another.  He  added  his  wish  that  I  would 
interest  my  friends  from  the  South,  who  were 
those  most  opposed  to  it.  I  answered  that  I 
had  been  so  long  absent  from  my  country  [in 
France]  that  I  had  lost  a  familiarity  with  its 
affairs,  and  being  but  lately  returned  had  not 
yet  got  into  the  train  of  them;  that  the  fiscal 
system  being  out  of  my  department  I  had  not 
yet  undertaken  to  consider  and  understand  it; 
that  the  Assumption  had  struck  me  in  an  un- 
favorable light,  but  still,  not  having  considered 
it  sufficiently,  I  had  not  concerned  [myself]  in 
it,  but  that  I  would  revolve  what  he  had  urged 
in  my  mind.  It  was  a  real  fact  that  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  members  (South  Carolina  how- 
ever was  with  the  former)  had  got  into  the  most 
extreme  ill  humor  with  one  another.  This 
broke   out   on   every   question  with  the    most 
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alarming  heat;  the  bitterest  animosity  seemed 
to  be  engendered,  and  though  they  met  every 
day,  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  from  mutual 
distrust  and  antipathy.  On  considering  the 
situation  of  things,  I  thought  the  first  step  to- 
wards some  conciliation  of  views  v»ouId  be  to 
brin^  Mr.  Madison  and  Colonel  Hamilton  to 
a  friendly  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  each  to  come  and  dine  with 
me  the  next  day,  mentioning  that  we  should 
be  alone,  that  the  object  was  to  find  some 
temperament  for  the  present  fever,  and  that 
I  was  persuaded  that  men  of  sound  heads  and 
honest  views  needed  nothing  more  than  ex- 
planation and  mutual  understanding  to  enable 
tbem  to  unite  in  some  measures  which  might 
enable  us  to  get  along.  They  came;  I  opened 
the  subject  to  them,  acknowledged  that  my 
situation  had  not  permitted  me  to  understand  it 
sufficiently  but  encouraged  them  to  consider 
the  thing  together.  They  did  so.  It  ended  in 
Mr.  Madison's  acquiescence  in  a  proposition 
that  the  question  should  be  again  brought  be- 
fore the  House  by  wav  of  amendment  from  the 
Senate:  that  though  he  would  not  vote  for  it, 
nor  entirely  withdraw  his  opposition,  yet  he 
should  not  be  strenuous  but  leave  it  to  its  fate. 
It  was  observed,  I  forget  by  which  of  them, 
that  as  the  pill  would  he  a  bitter  one  to  the 
Southern  States,  something  should  be  done  to 
soothe  them ;  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  Potomac  was  a  just  measure, 
and  would  probably  be  a  popular  one  with 
them,  and  would  be  a  proper  one  to  follow 
the  Assumption.  It  was  agreed  to  speak  to 
Mr.  [Hugh]  White  and  Mr.  [Richard  Bland] 
Lee  whose  districts  lay  on  the  Potomac,  and  to 
refer  to  them  to  consider  how  far  the  interests 
of  their  particular  districts  might  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  in  them  to  yield  to  the  Assump- 
tion. This  was  done.  Lee  came  into  it  without 
hesitation:  Mr.  White  had  some  qualms  btit 
finally  agreed.  The  measure  came  down  by 
way  of  amendment  from  the  Senate  and  was 
finally  carried  by  the  change  of  White  and 
Lee's  votes.  But  the  removal  to  the  Potomac 
could  not  be  carried  unless  Pennsylvania  could 
be  engaged  in  it.  This  Hamilton  took  on  him- 
self, and  chiefly,  as  I  understood,  through  the 
agencv  of  Robert  Morris,  obtained  a  vote  of 
that  State,  on  agreeing  to  an  intermediate  resi- 
dence at  Philadelphia.  This  is  the  real  history 
of  the  Assumption,  about  which  many  ern>- 
neous  conjectures  have  been  published.  It  was 
unjust  in  itself,  oppressive  to  the  States,  and 
was  acquiesced  in  merely  from  a  fear  of  discus- 
sion. While  our  government  was  still  in  its 
most  infant  state,  it  enabled  Hamilton  so  to 
strengthen  himself  by  corrupt  services  to  many 
that  he  could  afterwards  carry  his  bank  scheme, 
and  every  measure  he  proposed  in  defiance  of 
all  opposition.  In  fact,  it  was  a  principal 
ground  whereon  was  reared  up  that  speculating 
phalanx,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  which  has 
since  been  able  to  give  laws  to  change  the  polit- 
ical complexion  of  the  government  of  the  United 

Sutes. — ^To .     Ford     ed.,     vi,     172. 

(1793.) 

501.  ASTOB'S  SETTLEMENT,  Protec- 
tion  of. — ^I  Icam  with  great  pleasure  the 
progress  you  have  made  towards  an  establish- 
ment on  Columbia  river.  I  view  it  as  the  germ 
of  a  great,  free,  and  independent  empire  on  that 
side  of  our  continent,  and  that  liberty  and  self- 
government  spreading  from  that  as  well  as  from 
this  side,  will  insure  their  complete  establish- 
ment over  the  whole.  It  must  be  still  more 
gratifying  to  yourself  to  foresee  that  your  name 
will  be  handed  down  with  that  of  Columbus  and 
Raleigh,  as  the  father  of  the  establishment  and 


founder  of  such  an  empire.  It  would  be  an 
affiicting  thing,  indeed,  should  the  English  be 
able  to  break  up  the  settlement.  Their  bigotry 
to  the  bastard  liberty  of  their  own  country,  and 
habitual  hostility  to  every  degree  of  freedom 
in  any  other,  will  induce  the  attempt;  they 
would  not  lose  the  sale  of  a  bale  of  furs  for  the 
empire  of  the  whole  world.  But  I  hope  your 
party  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
and  have  no  doubt  our  government  will  do  for 
its  success  whatever  they  have  power  to  do 
and  especially  that  at  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  they  will  provide,  by  convention  with 
the  English,  for  the  safety  and  independence 
of  that  country,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  right  of  patronizing  the  Indians  in  all 
cases  of  injury  from  foreign  nations. — To 
John  Jacob  Astor.  vi,  247.  (M.,  1813.)  See 
Fur  Trade. 

592.  ASTOB'S  SETTLEMENT,  Terri- 
tory and.— On  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  we 
can  found  no  claim  in  right  of  Louisiana.  If 
we  claim  that  country  at  all,  it  must  be  on 
Astor's  settlement  near  the  mottth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  principle  of  the  tus  gentium  of 
America,  that  when  a  civilized  nation  takes 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  a  new 
country,  that  possession  is  considered  as  in> 
eluding  all  its  waters. — To  John  Mblish.  vil,. 
51.     (M.,  1816.) 

593.  ASTBOKOMY,   Apparatus    for. — 

This  letter  [is]  to  remind  you  of  your  kind 
promise  of  making  me  an  accurate  clock; 
which,  being  intended  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses only,  I  would  have  divested  of  all  appara- 
tus for  striking,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  which, 
by  increasing  its  complication,  might  disturb 
its  accuracy.  A  companion  to  it,  for  keeping 
seconds,  and  which  might  be  moved  easily, 
would  greatly  add  to  its  value. — To  David  Kit- 
ten house,  i,  210.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  i6a.  (M.,. 
1778.) 

594.  ASTBOVOMY,  Bowdltch'a  papers. 
— I  am  indebted  to  yoti  for  Mr.  Bowditch's 
very  learned  mathematical  papers,  the  calcula- 
tions of  which  are  not  for  every  reader,  al- 
though their  results  are  readily  enough  under- 
stooa.  One  of  these  impairs  the  confidence  I 
bad  reposed  in  Laplace's  demonstration,  that 
the  eccentricities  ot  the  planets  of  our  system 
could  oscillate  only  within  narrow  limits,  and 
therefore  could  authorize  no  inference  that  the- 
system  must,  by  its  own  laws,  come  one  day  to 
an  end.  This  would  have  left  the  question  one- 
of  infinitude,  at  both  ends  of  the  line  of  time,, 
clear  of  physical  authority. — ^To  John  Adams. 
vii,  112.     (M.,    1819.) 

595.  ASTBOVOMY,    Discoveries  in. — 

Herschel  has  pushed  his  discoveries  of  double 
stars,  now,  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred,  being 
twice  the  number  of  those  communicated  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  You  have  prob- 
ably seen,  that  a  Mr,  Pigott  had  discovered 
periodical  variations  of  light  in  the  star  Algol. 
He  has  observed  the  same  in  the  V  of  Antinous, 
and  makes  the  period  of  variation  seven  days, 
four  hours,  and  thirty  minutes,  the  duration  of 
the  increase  sixty-three  hours,  and  of  the  de- 
crease thirty-six  hours.  What  are  we  to  con- 
clude from  this?  That  there  are  suns  which 
have  their  orbits  of  revolution  too?  But  this 
would  suppose  a  wonderful  harmony  in  their 
planets,  and  present  a  new  scene,  where  the 
attracting  powers  should  be  without,  and  not 
within  the  orbit.  The  motion  of  our  sun  would 
be  a  miniature  of  this.  But  this  must  be  left 
to  you  astronomers. — To  Professor  James 
Madison,    i,  447.     (P.,  1785.) 
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596.  ASTBONOMY,  Planet  Herschel.— I 
shall  send  you  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  "  Connoissance 
de  Tems"  for  the  years  1786  and  1787,  being 
all  as  yet  published.  You  will  find  in  these  the 
tables  for  the  planet  Herschel,  as  far  as  the 
observations  hitherto  made,  admit  them  to  be 
calculated.  You  will  see,  also,  that  Herschel 
was  only  the  first  astronomer  who  discovered  it 
to  be  a  planet,  and  not  the  first  who  saw  it. 
Meyer  saw  it  in  the  year  1756,  and  placed  it  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  zodiacal  sUrs,  supposing  it 
to  be  such.  A  Prussian  astronomer,  in  the 
year  1781,  observed  that  the  964th  star  of 
Meyer's  catalogue  was  missing;  and  the  cal- 
culations now  prove  that  at  the  time  Meyer 
saw  his  964th  star,  the  planet  Herschel  should 
have  been  precisely  in  the  place  where  he  noted 
that  star.— To  John  Page.     1,  402.     (P.,  1785.) 

597. .    It    is   fixed    on    grounds 

^hich  scarcely  admit  a  doubt  that  the  planet 
Herschel  was  seen  by  Meyer  in  the  year  1756, 
and  was  considered  by  him  as  one  of  the  zodi- 
acal stars,  and,  as  such,  arranged  in  his  cat- 
alogue, being  *the  964th  which  he  describes. 
This  964th  of  Meyer  has  been  since  missing, 
and  the  calculations  for  the  planet  Herschel 
show  that  it  should  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
Meyer's  observation,  where  he  places  his  964th 
star.— To  Dr.  Stiles,     i,  363.     (P.,   1785.) 

598.  ASTBONOMY,  Solar  ecUpse.— We 
were  much  disappointed  in  Virginia  generally 
on  the  day  of  the  great  eclipse,  which  proved  to 
be  cloudy.  In  Williamsburg,  where  it  was  total, 
I  understand  only  the  beginning  was  seen.  At 
this  place,  (Monticello,)  which  is  latitude  38° 
S'  and  longitude  west  from  Williamsburff,  about 
I**  4s',  as  is  conjectured,  11  digits  only  were 
supposed  to  be  covered.  It  was  not  seen  at  all 
until  the  moon  had  advanced  nearly  one-third 
over  the  sun's  disc.  Afterwards  it  was  seen  at 
intervals  through  the  whole.  The  egress  par- 
ticularly was  visible.  It  proved,  however,  of 
little  use  to  me,  for  want  of  a  time  piece  that 
could  be  depended  on. — To  David  Ritten- 
HousE.  i,  210.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  162.  (M.,  July, 
1778.) 

599.  ASTBONOMY,  Varlatloiui  of 
light. — I  think  your  conjecture  that  the  peri- 
odical variation  of  light  *n  certain  fixed  stars  pro- 
ceeds from  maculz,  is  more  probable  than  that 
of  Maupertius,  who  supposes  those  bodies  may 
be  flat,  and  more  probable  also  than  that  which 
supposes  tb^  star  to  have  an  orbit  of  revolution 
so  large  a  -y  sensibly  its  degree  of  light. 
The  latte  lered  more  difficult  of  belief 
from  the  ,.  :  of  the  period  of  variation. — 
To  Proper     .^.Madison.    11,247,     (P.,  1787.) 

600.  ASYLTJM,  America  as  an. — Amer- 
ica is  now,  I  think,  the  only  country  of  tran- 
quillity, and  should  be  the  asylum  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  scenes  which  have 
crushed  our  friends  in  Paris. — To  Mrs. 
Church.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  289.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

601. .     I   think   it   fortunate   for 

the  United  States  to  have  become  the  asylum 
for  so  many  virtuous  patriots  of  different  de- 
nominations: but  their  circumstances,  with 
which  you  were  so  well  acquainted  before,  en- 
abled them  to  be  but  a  bare  asylum,  and  to 
offer  nothing  for  them  but  an  entire  freedom 
to  use  their  own  means  and  faculties  as  they 
please. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  13. 
(M.,  1795.) 

602. .    Small    means    of    being 

useful  to  you  are  left  to  me,  but  they  shall  be 


freely  exercised  for  your  advantage,  and  that, 
not  on  the  selfish  principle  of  increasing  our 
own  population  at  the  expense  of  other  na- 
tions, ♦  ♦  ♦  but  to  consecrate  a  sanctuary  for 
those  whom  the  misrule  of  Europe  may  com- 
pel to  seek  happiness  in  other  climes.  This 
refuge,  once  known,  will  produce  reaction  on 
the  happiness  even  of  those  who  remain  there, 
by  warning  their  task-masters  that  when  the 
evils  of  Egyptian  oppression  become  heavier 
than  those  of  the  abandonment  of  country, 
another  Canaan  is  open  where  their  subjects 
will  be  received  as  brothers,  and  secured 
against  like  oppressions  by  a  participation  in 
the  right  of  self  government. — ^To  George 
Flower,   vii,  84.    (P.F.,    1817.) 

608.  ASYLUM,  CozibuIb  and.— The 
clause  in  the  Consular  convention  with 
France  of  1784  giving  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
to  consuls'  houses,  was  reduced  to  a  protection 
of  their  chancery  room  and  its  papers. — 
Notes  on  Consular  Convention,  ix,  463. 
(1803.) 

604.  ASYLUM,  Public  ▼esaelB  and.— 
Article  12  [of  the  French  treaty],  giving 
asylum  in  the  ports  of  either  to  the  armed 
vessels  of  the  other,  with  the  prizes  taken 
from  the  enemies  of  that  other,  must  be 
qualified  as  it  is  in  the  19th  article  of  the 
Prussian  treaty;  as  the  stipulation  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  article,  "  that  no  shelter  or 
refuge  shall  be  given  in  the  ports  of  the  one, 
to  such  as  shall  have  made  prize  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  of  the  parties,"  would  forbid 
us  in  case  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  to  give  shelter  in  our  ports  to  prizes 
made  by  the  latter  on  the  former,  while  the 
frst  part  of  the  article  would  oblige  us  to 
shelter  those  made  by  the  former  on  the  lat- 
ter— a  very  dangerous  covenant,  and  which 
ought  never  to  be  repeated  in  any  other  in- 
stance.— Mississippi  River  Instructions. 
vii,  588.    Ford  ed.,  v,  478.    (March  1792.) 

605. .     The  Executive  has  never 

denied  the  right  of  asylum  in  our  ports  to 
the  public  armed  vessels  of  [the  British]  na- 
tion. They,  as  well  as  the  French,  are  free 
to  come  to  them,  in  all  cases  of  weather,  pira- 
cies, enemies,  or  other  urgent  necessity,  and 
to  refresh,  victual  and  repair,  &c. — To  George 
Hammond,  iv,  65.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  423.  (Pa., 
1793)  See  Expatriation,  Fugitives,  Im- 
pressment. 

606.  ATHEISM,  CalumnlouB  charges 
of. — As  to  the  calumny  of  Atheism,  I  am  so 
broken  to  calumnies  of  every  kind,  from 
every  department  of  government.  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judiciary,  and  from  every 
minion  of  theirs  holding  office  or  seeking  it. 
that  I  entirely  disregard  it,  and  from  Chace  it 
will  have  less  effect  than  from  any  other  man 
in  the  United  States. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  447.  (Ep.,  May  1800.) 

607.  ATHEIST,  Not  an.— An  atheist 
♦  ♦  ♦  I  can  never  be. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  281.     (M.,  1823.) 

608.  ATHENS,  Government  of. — ^The 
government  of  Athens  was  that  of  the  people 
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of  one  city  making  laws  for  the  whole  country 
subjected  to  them.  That  of  Lacedzmon  was 
the  rule  of  military  monks  over  the  laboring 
class  of  the  people,  reduced  to  abject  slavery. 
These  are  not  the  doctrines  of  the  present  age. 
The  equal  rights  of  man,  and  the  happiness  of 
every  individual,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
the  only  legitimate  objects  of  government — To 
M.  CoRAY.    vii.  319.     (M.,  1823.) 


—  ATXOSFHEBE.— See  209. 

—  ATTACHMENTS,  Foreign. — See  For- 
eign Influence. 

609.  ATTAnmEB,  Bills  of.— The  occa- 
sion and  proper  office  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
is  this:  When  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime  withdraws  from  justice,  or  resists  it  by 
force,  either  in  his  own  or  a  foreign  country, 
no  other  recourse  of  bringing  him  to  trial  or 
punishment  being  practicable,  a  special  act 
is  passed  by  the  legislature  adapted  to  the 
particular  case.  This  prescribes  to  him  a 
sufficient  time  to  appear  and  submit  to  a 
trial  by  his  peers ;  declares  that  his  refusal  to 
appear  shall  be  taken  as  a  confession  of  guilt, 
as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  an  offender  at  the 
t>ar  refusing  to  plead,  and  pronounces  the 
sentence  which  would  have  been  rendered  on 
his  confession  or  conviction  in  a  court  of 
law.  No  doubt  that  these  acts  of  attainder 
have  been  abused  in  England  as  instruments 
of  vengeance  by  a  successful  over  a  defeated 
party.  But  what  institution  is  insusceptible 
of  abuse  in  wicked  hands?— To  L.  H.  Girar- 
DiN.    vi,  440.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  151.     (M.,  1815.) 

—  ATTJLHE.— See  Dress. 

610.  ATTOBNEY  GSHEBAL,  Ap- 
pointment of. — An  Attorney  General  shall 
he  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Pboposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  20. 
<June  1776.) 

611.  ATTOBITETB,  Federal  District.— 
The  only  shield  for  our  republican  citizens 
ag:ainst  the  federalism  of  the  courts  is  to 
have  the  attorneys  and  marshals  republicans. 
— To  A.  Stuart,  iv,  394.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  47- 
(M.,  April  1801.) 

618. .    Republican   attorneys  and 

marshals,  being  the  doors  of  entrance  into 
the  courts,  are  indispensably  necessary  as  a 
shield  to  the  republican  part  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  main  body  of 
the  people. — ^To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  381. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  25.     (W.,  1801.) 

613.  ATTBAINB,  Droit  d'.— The  expres- 
sion in  the  eleventh  article  of  our  treaty  of 
commerce  and  amity  with  France,  "  that  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  re- 
puted Aubaines  in  France,  and  consequently 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  Droit  d'Aubaine, 
or  other  similar  duty,  under  what  name  so- 
ever." has  been  construed  so  rigorously  to 
the  letter,  as  to  consider  us  as  Aubaines  in 
the  colonies  of  France.  Our  intercourse  with 
those  colonies  is  so  great,  that  frequent  and 
important  losses  will  accrue  to  individuals,  if 
this  construction  be  continued.  *  *  *  I  pre- 
sume that  the  enlightened  Assembly  now  en- 
gaged  in  reforming  the  remains  of  feudal 


abuse  among  them,  will  not  leave  so  inhospit- 
able an  one  as  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  existing 
in  France,  or  any  of  its  dominions.  If  this 
may  be  hoped  it  will  be  better  that  you  should 
not  trouble  the  minister  with  any  application 
for  its  abolition  in  the  colonies  as  to  us.  This 
would  be  creating  into  a  special  favor  to  us 
the  extinction  of  a  general  abuse,  which  will, 
I  presume,  extinguish  of  itself.  Only  be  so 
good  as  to  see,  that  in  abolishing  this  odious 
law  in  France,  its  abolition  in  the  colonies, 
also,  be  not  omitted  by  mere  oversight;  but 
if.  contrary  to  expectation,  this  fragment  of 
barbarism  be  suffered  to  remain,  then  it  will 
become  necessary  to  bring  forward  the  en- 
closed case,  and  press  a  liberal  and  just  ex- 
position of  our  treaty,  so  as  to  relieve  our 
citizens  from  this  species  of  risk  and  ruin 
hereafter.— To  William  Short,  iii,  189. 
FbRD  ED.,  V,  234.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

~  AUBOBA      KEWSPAPBB.— See 

DUANE. 

—  ATTSTBIA,  Emperor  of.— See  Joseph 
II. 
614.  AUTHOBITY,  Civil  and  MiUtary. 

— Instead  of  subjecting  the  military  to  the 
civil  power,  his  Majesty  has  expressly  made 
the  civil  subordinate  to  the  military.  But 
can  his  Majesty  thus  put  down  all  law  under 
his  feet?  Can  he  erect  a  power  superior  to 
that  which  erected  himself?  He  has  done  it 
indeed  by  force,  but  let  him  remember  that 
force  cannot  give  right.— Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  140.    Ford  ed.,  i,  445.     (1774) 

615. .     He    [George    III.],    has 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercises  of  the 
Kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and 
insupportable  tyranny,  *  *  *  by  [affecting]  to 
render  the  military  independent  of  and  su- 
perior to  the  civil  power. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed..  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

616, ,    He  has  affected  to  render 

the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to, 
the  civil  power. — Declaration  op  Independ- 
ence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

617. .      The    mi^'t  shall    be 

subordinate  to  the  civil  pow»  posed  Va. 

Constitution,  viii,  452.  «  o^  .,  iii,  3^2. 
(1783.) 

618. .     A  distinction  is  kept  up 

between  the  civil  and  military  which  it  is 
for  the  happiness  of  both  to  obliterate — To 
General  Washington,  i,  335.  Ford  ed.. 
iii,  467.     (A.,  1784.) 

610. A    distinction    [will    be 

continued]  between  the  civil  and  military 
which  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
to  obliterate  as  soon  as  possible. — To  M.  de 
Meunier.  IX,  270.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  175.  (P., 
1786.) 

620. .    I  do  not  see  how  they  [the 

framers  of  the  French  constitution]  can  pro- 
hibit altogether  the  aid  of  the  military  in 
cases  of  riot,  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  they 
can  descend  from  the  sublimity  of  ancient 
military  pride,  to  let  a  Marechal  of  France 
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with  his  troops,  be  commanded  by  a  magis- 
trate. They  cannot  conceive  that  General 
Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  during 
the  late  war,  could  have  been  commanded  by 
a  common  constable  to  go  as  his  posse  comi- 
tatus  to  suppress  a  mob,  and  that  Count 
Rochambeau,  when  he  was  arrested  at  the 
head  of  his  army  by  a  sheriff,  must  have  gone 
to  jail  if  he  had  not  given  bail  to  appear  in 
court.  Though  they  have  gone  astonishing 
lengths,  they  are  not  yet  thus  far.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  not  knowing  how  to 
use  the  military  as  a  civil  weapon,  they  will 
do  too  much  or  too  little  with  it. — To  Will- 
iam Carmichael.    iii,  90.     (P.,  Aug.  1789.) 

621. .     The    military    shall    be 

subordinate  to  the  civil  authority. — French 
Charter  of  Rights,  iii,  47.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
102.     (P..  1789.) 

622. .    Bonaparte  has  transferred 

the  destinies  of  the  republic  from  the  civil 
to  the  military  arm.  Some  will  use  this  as  a 
lesson  against  the  practicability  of  republican 
^vernment.  I  read  it  as  a  lesson  against  the 
danger  of  standing  armies. — To  Samuel 
Adams,  iv,  322.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  425.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1800.) 

623. .      The    supremacy   of   the 

civil  over  the  military  authority,  I  deem  [one 
of  the]  essential  principles  of  our  government 
and,  consequently  [one]  which  ought  to 
shape  its  administration. — First  Inaugural 
Address.  *viii,  4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

624. .     I  sincerely  wish  General 

Wilkinson  could  be  appointed  as  you  pro- 
pose. But  besides  the  objection  from  prin- 
ciple, that  no  military  commander  should  be 
so  placed  as  to  have  no  civil  superior,  his 
residence  at  Natchez  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  his  superintendence  of  the  military  posts. 
—To  Samuel  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  29. 
(W..  March  1801.) 

625. .  Not  a  single  fact  has  ap- 
peared, which  occasions  me  to  doubt  that  I 
could  have  made  a  fitter  appointment  than 
General  Wilkinson.  One  qualm  of  principle 
I  acknowledge  I  do  feel,  I  mean  the  union 
of  the  civil  and  military  authority.  You  re- 
member that  when  I  went  into  office  ♦  ♦  ♦  he 
was  pressed  on  me  to  be  made  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  that  I  refused 
it  on  that  very  principle.  When,  therefore, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  that 
ground,  I  was  not  insensible  to  its  having 
some  weight.  But  in  the  appointment  to 
Louisiana,  I  did  not  think  myself  departing 
from  my  own  principle,  because  I  consider 
it  not  as  a  civil  fjrovernment,  but  merely  a 
military  station.  The  Legislature  had  sanc- 
tioned that  idea  by  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  the  Commandant,  in  which  were 
completely  blended  the  civil  and  military 
powers.  It  seemed  therefore,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  be  in  suit  with  them.  I  ob- 
served, too.  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  very  day  they  passed  the  stric- 
ture on  this  union  of  authorities,  passed  a  bill 
naking  the    Governor    of    Michigan    com- 


mander of  the  regular  troops  which  should 
at  any  time  be  within  his  government — To 
Samuel  Smith,  v,  13.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  450. 
(VV.,  May  1806.) 

626.  AUTHOBITY,  CivU  and  MUitary 
united. — From  a  belief  that,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  [British]  invasion  under  which 
we  [Virginia]  were  then  [1781]  laboring,  the 
public  would  have  more  confidence  in  a  mil- 
itary chief,  and  that  the  military  commander, 
being  invested  with  the  civil  power  also, 
both  might  be  wielded  with  more  energy, 
promptitude  and  effect  for  the  defence  of  the 
State,  I  resigned  the  administration  [the 
Governorship]  at  the  end  of  my  second  year, 
[1781]  and  General  Nelson  was  appointed  to 
succeed  me. — Autobiography,  i,  50.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  70.    (1821.) 

627.  AT7TH0BITY,  Conflict  of. — Con- 
gress having  ♦  *  *  directed  that  they  [British 
prisoners  in  Virginia]  should  not  be  removed, 
and  our  Assembly  that  they  should,  the  Ex- 
ecutive [of  Virginia]  are  placed  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable situation.  We  can  order  them  to 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  but  our  authority 
will  not  land  them  on  the  opposite  shore. — 
To  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  439- 
(R.,1781.) 

628.  AUTHOBITT,  Constitation  and. 
— The  authority  of  the  people  is  a  necessary 
foundation  for  a  constitution. — ^To  John  H. 
Pleasants,  vii,  345.  Ford  ed.,  x,  302.  (M.. 
1824.) 

629.  AUTHORITY,  CoBtom  as. — Gen- 
eral example  is  weighty  authority. — Notes 
on  Coinage,    vii,  164.     (1790.) 

680.  AUTHORITY,        Enforcing.— We 

would  do  anything  in  our  power  to  support 
and  manifest  your  authority,  were  anything 
wanting.  But  nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
provision  which  the  military  institutions  have 
made  to  enforce  obedience,  and  it  would  be 
presumption  in  us  to  say  what  is  that  pro- 
vision to  you. — To  Major-General  Steuben. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  491.     (R.,  1781.) 

681. .  We  cannot  be  respected  by 

France  as  a  neutral  nation,  nor  by  the  world 
ourselves  as  an  independent  one,  if  we  do 
not  take  efTectual  measures  to  support,  at 
every  risk,  our  authority  in  our  own  harbors. 
—To  James  Madison,  iv,  558.  FokD  ed., 
viii,  315.     (M.,  Aug.  1804.) 

682.  AUTHORITY,  Habits  of.— If  the 

President  can  be  preserved  a  few  years  till 
habits  of  authority  and  obedience  [to  the  new 
government]  can  be  established  generally,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear. — To  M.  De  Lafayette. 
iii,  132.    Ford  ed.,  v,  152.    (N.Y.,  April  1790.) 

633.  AUTHORITY,  Obligation  and. — ^It 

is  not  the  name,  but  the  authority  that  ren- 
ders an  act  obligatory. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  365.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  228.    (1782.) 

634.  AUTHORITY,  Opposition  to.— My 

long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  my  country- 
men satisfies  me,  that  let  there  ever  be  occa- 
sion to  display  the  banners  of  the  law,  and 
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the  world  will  see  how  few  and  pitiful  are 
those  who  will  array  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion.—To  Dr.  James  Brown,  v,  379-  Fow> 
ED.,  ix,  211.     (W.,  i8o8.) 

635.  AUTHOBITY,  The  People  and.— 
Leave  no  authority  not  responsible  to  the 
people.— To  Isaac  H.  Tiffany,  vii,  32. 
(M.,  1816.) 

636. .    All  authority  belongs  to 

the  people.— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  213. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  190.     (M.,  1821.) 

637.  AUTHOBITY,  Bellgion  and  Fed- 
eral.--Civil  powers  alone  have  been  given  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
authority  to  direct  the  religious  exercises  of 
his  constituents.— To  Rev.  Samuel  Mhxer. 
v,  237.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  i75-    (W.,  1808.) 

-.    No  power  to  prescribe  any 


religious  exercise,  or  to  assume  authority  in 
religious  discipline,  has  been  delegated  to  the 
General  Government.  It  must  then  rest  with 
States,  so  far  as  it  can  be  in  any  human  au- 
thority.— ^To  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  v,  237. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  174.    (W.,  1808.) 

639.  AUTHOBITY,  Bepudlated.— The 
British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  exercise 
authority  over  us — Rights  of  British  Am- 
erica,   i,  130.    Ford  ed.,  i,  434-  ((i774) 

640.  AUTHOBITY,  Besistance  to 
uBorped. — It  is  a  dangerous  lesson  to  say  to 
the  people  "  whenever  your  functionaries  ex- 
ercise unlawful  authority  over  you,  if  you  do 
not  go  into  actual  resistance,  it  will  be 
deemed  acquiescence  and  confirmation."  How 
long  had  we  acquiesced  under  usurpations  of 
the  British  parliament?  Had  that  confirmed 
them  in  right,  and  made  our  Revolution  a 
wrong?  Besides  no  authority  has  yet  de- 
cided whether  this  resistance  must  be  in- 
stantaneous: when  the  right  to  resist  ceases, 
or  whether  it  has  yet  ceased?— To  John 
Hambden  Pleasants,  vii,  345.  Ford  ed., 
X,  302.     (M.,  1824.) 

641.  AUTHOBITY,  Self-constituted. 
— I  deem  no  government  safe  which  is  under 
the  vassalage  of  any  self-constituted  author- 
ities, or  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
nation,  or  its  regular  functionaries. — ^To  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  iv,  519.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  285. 
(W.,  Dec.   1803.) 

642.  AUTHOBITY,  Source  of. — I  con- 
sider the  source  of  authority  with  us  to  be 
the  Nation.  Their  will,  declared  through  its 
proper  organ,  is  valid,  till  revoked  by  their 
will  declared  through  its  proper  organ  again 
also.  Between  1776  and  1789.  the  proper  or- 
gan for  pronouncing  their  will,  whether  legis- 
lative or  executive,  was  a  Congress  formed 
in  a  particular  manner.  Since  1789,  it  is  a 
Congress  formed  in  a  different  manner,  for 
laws,  and  a  President,  elected  in  a  particular 
way,  for  making  appointments  and  doing 
other  executive  acts.  The  laws  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  ancient  Congress  were  as  valid 
and  permanent  in  their  nature,  as  the  laws 
of  the  new  Congress,  or  appointments  of  the 


new  Executive ;  these  laws  and  appointments, 
in  both  cases,  deriving  equally  their  source 
from  the  will  of  the  Nation. — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  332.  Ford  ed.,  v,  437. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

®43. ,    I  consider  the  people  who 

constitute  a  society  or  nation  as  the  source 
of  all  authority  in  that  nation;  as  free  to 
transact  their  common  concerns  by  any 
agents  they  think  proper;  to  change  these 
agents  individually,  or  the  organization  of 
them  in  form  or  function  whenever  they 
please;  that  all  the  acts  done  by  these  agents 
under  the  authority  of  the  nation  are  the  acts 
of  the  nation,  are  obligatoiy  to  them  and  in- 
ure to  their  use,  and  can  in  no  wise  be  an- 
nulled or  affected  by  any  change  in  the  form 
of  the  government,  or  of  the  persons  admin- 
istering it. — Opinion  on  French  Treaties. 
vii,  612.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  220.    (1793.) 

644.  AUTHOBITY,  Upholding.— In  no 
country  on  earth  is  it  [forcible  opposition  to  the 
law]  so  impracticable  as  in  one  where  every 
man  feels  a  vital  interest  in  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  instantly  engages 
in  it  as  in  his  own  personal  cause. — ^To  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  v,  293.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  195. 
(M.,  1808.) 

645. .    Forcible   opposition      [to 

the  embargo]  will  rally  the  whole  body  of 
republicans  of  every  shade  to  a  single  point. — 
that  of  supporting  the  public  authority. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,    v,  347.    (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

646.  AUTHOBITY,  Usurpation  of.— 
Necessities  which  dissolve  a  government  do 
not  convey  its  authority  to  an  oligarchy  or  a 
monarchy.  They  throw  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  the  powers  they  had  delegated, 
and  leave  them  as  individuals  to  shift  for 
themselves. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  369. 
Ford  ed.,  iii.  233-    (1782.) 

647.  AUTHOBITY,  Washington  and 
Civil. — You  [General  Washinjfton]  have 
conducted  the  great  military  contest  with 
wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power  through  all  dis- 
asters and  changes* — Congress  to  Gen. 
Washington.    (Dec.  23,1783.) 

—  AUTHOBS.— See  Literature. 

648.  AVABICEy  Commercial. — It  seems 
to  me  that  in  proportion  as  commercial  ava- 
rice and  corruption  advance  on  us  from  the 
North  and  East,  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment are  to  retire  to  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  South  and  West,  as  their  last 
asylum  and  bulwark. — To  Henry  Middle- 
ton,   vi,  91.    (M.,  1813.) 

—  BACON'S  BBBELLION.— See  Rebel- 
lion. 

649.  BADGES,  Utilizing.— Let  them 
[Cincinnati  society]  melt  up  their  eagles  and 
add  the  mass  to  the  distributable  fund,  that 

•  Jefferson  wrote  the  address  to  Washlngrton  on 
surrendering  his  commission.  It  is  not  included  in 
either  of  the  two  leading  editions  of  Jefferson's 
writing8.--EDlTOR. 
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their  descendants  may  have  no  temptation 
to  hang  them  in  their  button  holes. — ^To  M. 
DE  Meunier.  ix,  271.  Ford  ed.,  iv.,  176. 
(P.,  1786.)    See  Birthday. 

650.  SAINSBIDGE  (William),  Victory 

of. — After  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia,  Cap- 
tain Bainbridge  had  a  character  to  redeem.  He 
has  done  it  most  honorably,  and  no  one  is  more 
gratified  by  it  than  myself. — ^To  Matthew 
Carr.    vi,  132.    (M.,  1813.) 

651.  BAIiLOONS,  Experiments  with.— 
There  seems  a  possibility  that  the  great  desid- 
eratum in  the  use  of  the  balloon  may  be  ob- 
tiined.  There  are  two  persons  at  Javcl  (oppo- 
site to  Auteuil),  who  are  pushing  this  matter. 
They  are  able  to  rise  and  fall  at  will,  without 
expending  their  gas,  and  they  can  deflect  forty- 
five  degrees  from  the  course  of  the  wind. — ^To 
R.  Izard,     i,  443-     (P.,  1785) 

652.  BALLOONS,  Fall  from. — An  acci- 
dent has  happened  here  [France]  which  will 
probably  damp  the  ardor  with  which  aerial 
navigation  has  been  pursued.  Monsieur  Pilatre 
de  Roziere  had  been  waiting  for  many  months 
at  Boulogne  a  fair  wind  to  cross  the  channel  in 
a  balloon  which  was  compounded  of  one  of 
inflammable  air,  and  another  called  a  Mont- 
golfier  with  rarefied  air  only.  He  at  length 
thought  the  wind  fair  and  with  a  companion, 
Romain,  ascended.  After  proceeding  in  a 
proper  direction  about  two  leagues,  the  wind 
changed  and  brought  them  again  over  the 
French  coast.  Being  at  the  height  of  about  six 
thousand  feet,  some  accident,  unknown,  burst 
the  balloon  of  inflammable  air,  and  the  Mont- 
golfier,  being  unequal  alone  to  sustain  their 
weight,  they  precipitated  from  that  height  to 
the  earth  and  were  crushed  to  atoms. — To 
Joseph  Jones,    i,  353-     (P*.  June  1785.) 

658. .  The  arts,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, have  lately  received  a  check  which  will 
probably  render  stationary  for  awhile,  that 
branch  of  them  which  had  promised  to  elevate 
us  to  the  skies.  Pilatre  de  Roziere,  who  had 
first  ventured  into  that  region,  has  fallen  a  sac- 
rifice to  it.  In  an  attempt  to  pass  from  Bou- 
logne over  to  England,  a  change  in  the  wind 
having  brought  him  on  the  coast  of  France, 
some  accident  happened  to  bis  balloon  of  in- 
flammable air,  which  occasioned  it  to  burst, 
and  that  of  rarefied  air  combined  with  it  being 
then  unequal  to  the  weight,  they  fell  to  the 
earth  from  a  height,  which  the  first  reports 
made  six  thousand  feet,  but  later  ones  have 
reduced  to  sixteen  hundred.  Pilatre  de  Roziere 
was  dead  when  a  peasant  distant  one  hundred 
yards  away,  ran  to  him;   but  Romain,  his  com- 

{)anion,  lived  about  ten  minutes,  though  speech- 
ess,  and  without  his  senses. — To  Charles 
Thomson,    i,  355.     (P.,  1785.) 

654.  BALLOONS,  Peril  of.— Though 
navigation  by  water  is  attended  with  frequent 
accidents,  and  in  its  infancy  must  have  been 
attended  with  more,  yet  these  are  now  so 
familiar  that  we  think  little  of  them,  while  that 
which  has  signalized  the  two  first  martyrs  to 
the  aeronautical  art  will  probably  deter  very 
many  from  the  experiments  they  would  have 
been  disposed  to  make. — To  Charles  Thom- 
son,    i,  354.     (P..   1785.) 

—  BALLOT.— See  Suffrage. 

—  BANISHMENT.— See  Exile. 

655.  BANK  (National  1818),  Charter 
of. — The  scheme  is  for  Congress  to  establish 


a  national  bank,  suppose  of  thirty  millions 
capital,  of  which  they  shall  contribute  ten 
millions  in  six  per  cent,  stock,  the  States  ten 
millions,  and  individuals  ten  millions,  one 
half  of  the  two  last  contributions  to  be  of  a 
similar  stock,  for  which  the  parties  are  to 
give  cash  to  Congress;  the  whole,  however, 
to  be  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
individual  subscribers,  who  are  to  name  all 
the  directors ;  neither  Congress  nor  the  States 
having  any  power  of  interference  in  its  ad- 
ministration. Discounts  are  to  be  at  five  per 
cent.,  but  the  profits  are  expected  to  be  at  seven 
per  cent.  Congress  then  will  be  paying  six 
per  cent  on  twenty  millions,  and  receiving 
seven  per  cent,  on  ten  millions,  being  its 
third  of  the  institution;  so  that  on  the  ten 
millions  cash  which  they  receive  from  the 
States  and  individuals,  they  will,  in  fact,  have 
to  pay  but  five  per  cent,  interest.  This  is  the 
bait.  The  charter  is  proposed  to  be  for  forty 
or  fifty  years,  and  if  any  future  augmenta- 
tions should  take  place,  the  individual  propri- 
etors are  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
sole  subscribers  for  that.  Congress  are  fur- 
ther allowed  to  issue  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  of  notes,  bearing  interest,  which  they 
are  to  receive  back  in  payment  for  lands  at  a 
premium  of  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  or  as  sub- 
scriptions for  canals,  roads,  and  bridges,  in 
which  undertakings  they  are,  of  course,  to 
be  engaged.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  case 
as  I  understand  it;  but  it  is  very  possible  I 
may  not  understand  it  in  all  its  parts,  these 
schemes  being  always  made  unintelligible  for 
the  gulls  who  are  to  enter  into  them.— To  J. 
W.  Eppes.  vi,  228.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  403.  (M.. 
Nov.  1813.) 

656.  BANE  (National  1813),  Consid- 
erations  on.— The  advanta^^es  and  disadvan- 
tages shall  be  noted  promiscuously  as  they 
occur;  leaving  out  the  speculation  of  canals 
^c,  which,  being  an  episode  only  in  the 
scheme,  may  be  omitted,  to  disentangle  it  as 
much  as  we  can.  i.  Congress  are  to  receive 
five  millions  from  the  States  (if  they  will  en- 
ter into  this  partnership,  which  few  probably 
will),  and  five  millions  from  the  individual 
subscribers,  in  exchange  for  ten  millions  of 
six  per  cent,  stock,  one  per  cent,  of  which, 
however,  they  will  make  on  their  ten  millions 
of  stock  remainint?  in  bank,  and  so  reduce  it, 
in  effect,  to  a  loan  of  ten  millions  at  fivt  per 
cent,  interest.  This  is  good ;  but,  2.  They  au- 
thorize this  bank  to  throw  into  circulation 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  (three  times  the 
capital),  which  increases  our  circulating  me- 
dium fifty  per  cent.;  depreciates  proportion- 
ably  the  present  value  of  a  dollar,  and  raises 
the  price  of  all  future  purchases  in  the  same 
proportion.  3.  This  loan  of  ten  millions  at 
five  per  cent.,  is  to  be  once  for  all,  only. 
Neither  the  terms  of  the  scheme,  nor  their 
own  prudence  could  ever  permit  them  to 
add  to  the  circulation  in  the  same,  or  any 
other  way,  for  the  supplies  of  the  succeeding 
years  of  the  war.  These  succeeding  years 
then  are  to  be  left  unprovided  for.  and  the 
means  of  doin^  it  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
cluded.    4.    The  individual  subscribers,  on 
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paying  their  own  five  millions  of  cash  to  Con- 
gress, become  the  depositors  of  ten  millions 
oi  stock  belonging  to  Congress,  five  millions 
belonging  to  the  States,  and  five  millions  to 
themselves,  say  twenty  millions,  with  which, 
as  no  one  has  a  right  ever  to  see  their  books, 
or  to  ask  a  question,  they  may  choose  their 
time  for  running  away,  after  adding  to  their 
booty  the  proceeds  of  as  much  of  their  own 
notes  as  they  shall  be  able  to  throw  into  cir- 
culation. 5.  The  subscribers  may  be  one, 
two,  or  three,  or  more  individuals  (many 
single  individuals  being  able  to  pay  in  the  five 
miUioDs),  whereupon  this  bank  oligarchy  or 
monarchy  enters  the  field  with  ninety  millions 
of  dollars,  to  direct  and  control  the  politics  of 
the  nation ;  and  of  the  influence  of  these  in- 
stitmions  on  our  politics,  and  into  what  scale 
it  will  be  thrown,  we  have  had  abundant  ex- 
perience. Indeed,  England  herself  may  be 
the  real,  while  her  friend  and  trustee  here 
shall  be  the  nominal  and  sole  subscriber. 
6.  This  state  of  things  is  to  be  fastened  on 
ns,  without  the  power  of  relief,  for  forty  or 
fifty  years.  That  is  to  say,  the  eight  millions 
of  people  now  existing,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ceiving one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
apiece,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  are  to  sub- 
ject the  fifty  millions  of  people  who  are  to 
succeed  them  within  that  term,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  which  will  be  payable  in  the 
course  of  the  fifty  years.  7.  But  the  great 
and  national  advantage  is  to  be  the  relief  of 
the  present  scarcity  of  money,  which  is  pro- 
duced and  proved  by,  i.  The  additional  in- 
dustry created  to  supply  a  variety  of  articles 
for  the  troops,  ammunition,  &c.  2.  By  the 
cash  sent  to  the  frontiers,  and  the  vacuum  oc- 
casioned in  the  trading  towns  by  that.  3. 
By  the  late  loans.  4.  By  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  shavers  with  good  paper,  which 
the  existing  banks  are  not  able  to  take  up; 
and  5.  By  the  numerous  applications  of  bank 
charters  showing  that  an  mcrease'  of  circu- 
lating medium  is  wanting. — To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
VI,  229.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  403.  (M..  Nov.  1813.) 
657.  BANK  (National  1818),  IncreaMd 
Hediom  and. — ^Let  us  examine  these  causes 
and  proofs  of  the  want  of  our  increase  of  me- 
dium, one  by  one.  i.  The  additional  in- 
dustry created  to  supply  a  variety  of  articles 
for  troops,  ammunition,  &c.  Now.  I  had  al- 
ways suf^osed  that  war  produced  a  diminu- 
tion of  industry,  by  the  number  of  hands 
it  withdraws  from  industrious  pursuits  for 
employment  in  arms.  &c.,  which  are  totally 
nnproductive.  And  if  it  calls  for  new  in- 
dustry in  the  articles  of  ammunition  and  other 
military  supplies,  the  hands  are  borrowed 
from  other  branches  on  which  the  demand  is 
slackened  by  the  war ;  so  that  it  is  but  a  shift- 
ing of  these  hands  from  one  pursuit  to  another. 
2.  The  cash  sent  to  the  frontiers  occasions  a 
vacuum  in  the  trading  towns,  which  re- 
quires a  new  supply.  Let  us  examine  what 
are  the  calls  for  money  to  the  frontiers.  Not 
for  clothing,  tents,  ammunition,  arms,  which 
are  all  bought  in  the  trading  towns.  Not  for 
provisions;   for   although   these   are  bought 


partly  in  the  immediate  country,  bank  bills 
are  more  acceptable  there  than  even  in  the 
trading  towns.  The  pay  of  the  army  calls 
for  some  cash,  but  not  a  great  deal,  as  bank 
notes  are  as  acceptable  with  the  military  men, 
perhaps  more  so;  and  what  cash  is  sent  must 
find  its  way  back  again  in  exchange  for  the 
wants  of  the  upper  from  the  lower  country. 
For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  cash  stays 
accumulating  there  forever.  3.  This  scarcity 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  late  loans.  But 
does  the  government  borrow  money  to  keep 
it  in  their  coffers?  Is  it  not  instantly  re- 
stored to  circulation  by  payment  for  its  nec- 
essary supplies?  And  are  we  to  restore  a 
vacuum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  by  an 
emission  of  ninety  millions?  4.  The  want  of 
medium  is  proved  by  the  recurrence  of  indi- 
viduals with  good  paper  to  brokers  at  exor- 
bitant interest;  and  5.  By  the  numerous  ap- 
plications to  the  State  governments  for  ad- 
ditional banks;  New  York  wanting  eighteen 
millions,  Pennsylvania  ten  millions,  &c.  But 
say  more  correctly,  the  speculators  and  spend- 
thrifts of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
never  consider  them  as  being  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  These  two 
items  shall  be  considered  together. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi.  231.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  405.  (M., 
Nov.  1813.) 

658.  BANK  (National  1818),  Taper, 
Specie  and. — It  is  a  litigated  question, 
whether  the  circulation  of  paper,  rather  than 
of  snecie,  is  a  good  or  an  evil.  In  the  opinion 
of  England  and  of  English  writers  it  is  a 
good;  in  that  of  all  other  nations  it  is  an 
evil ;  and  excepting  England  and  her  copyist, 
the  United  States,  there  is  not  a  nation  ex- 
isting, I  believe,  which  tolerates  a  paper  cir- 
culation. The  experiment  is  going  on,  how- 
ever, desperately  in  England,  pretty  boldly 
with  us,  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we 
shall  see  which  opinion  experience  approves: 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  those  cases  where 
mercantile  clamor  will  bear  down  reason,  un- 
til it  is  corrected  by  ruin. — To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
vi,  232.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  405.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

659.  BANK    (National    1818),   TTncon- 

etitutlonal.— After  the  solemn  decision  of 
Congress  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
grounds  of  that  decision  (the  want  of  con- 
stitutional power),  I  had  imagined  that  ques- 
tion at  rest,  and  that  no  more  applications 
would  be  made  to  them  for  the  incorporation 
of  banks.  The  opposition  on  that  ground  to 
its  first  establishment,  the  small  majority  by 
which  it  was  overborne,  and  the  means  prac- 
ticed for  obtaining  it.  cannot  be  already  for- 
gotten. The  law  having  passed,  however,  by 
a  majority,  its  opponents,  true  to  the  sacred 
principle  of  submission  to  a  majority,  suffered 
the  law  to  flow  through  its  term  without  ob- 
struction. During  this,  the  nation  had  time 
to  consider  the  constitutional  question,  and 
when  the  renewal  was  proposed,  they  con- 
demned it,  not  by  their  representatives  in 
Congress  only,  but  by  express  instructions 
from   different  organs  of  their  will.     Here 
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an  appropriation  (for  naval  contingencies)  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Under  this 
appropriation  our  predecessors  bought  the 
vessel  (for  there  was  no  order  of  Congress 
authorizing  them  to  buy)  and  began  her  re- 
pairs; we  completed  them.  I  will  not  say 
that  a  very  gross  abuse  of  discretion  in  a  past 
appropriation  would  not  furnish  frround  to  the 
Legislature  to  take  notice  of  it.  In  what  form 
is  not  now  necessary  to  decide.  But  so  far 
from  a  gross  abuse,  the  decision  in  this  case 
was  correct,  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
the  nation.  I  cannot  see  to  what  legitimate  ob- 
jects any  resolution  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject can  lead ;  and  if  one  is  passed  on  ground 
not  legitimate,  our  duty  will  be  to  resist  it — 
To  WILLIAM  B.  Giles.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  142. 
(April  1802.) 

415.  APPB0PBIATI0K8,  Diverting.— 

The  diversion  of  the  [French]  money  from 
its  legal  appropriation  offers  a  flaw  against 
the  Executive  which  may  place  them  in  the 
wrong. — To  President  Washington,  Ford 
K).,  vi,  179.     (1793.) 

416. .    If  it  should  appear  that 

the  Legislature  has  done  their  part  in  fur- 
nishing the  money  for  the  French  nation,  and 
that  the  Executive  departments  have  applied 
it  to  other  purposes,  then  it  will  certainly  be 
desirable  that  we  get  back  on  legal  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  pressing  on  the  domestic 
funds  and  availing  ourselves  of  any  proper 
opportunity  which  may  be  furnished  of  re- 
placing the  money  to  the  foreign  creditors. — 
To  President  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
177.    (1793.) 

417.  AFPBOPBIATIONS,  Estimates 
and.— I  like  your  idea  of  kneading  all  Hamil- 
ton's little  scraps  and  fragments  into  one 
batch,  and  adding  to  it  a  complementary  sum, 
which,  while  it  forms  it  into  a  single  mass 
from  which  everything  is  to  be  paid,  will  en- 
able us,  should  a  breach  of  appropriation  ever 
be  charged  on  us,  to  prove  that  the  sum  ap- 
propriated, and  more,  has  been  applied  to  its 
specific  object. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
428.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  140.     (W.,  1802.) 

418. Congress,  aware  that  too 

minute  a  specification  has  its  evil  as  well  as  a 
too  general  one,  does  not  make  the  estimate 
a  part  of  their  law,  but  gives  a  sum  in  gross, 
trusting  the  Executive  discretion  for  that 
year,  and  that  sum  only;  so  in  other  depart- 
ments, as  of  War,  for  instance,  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  specifies  all  the  items  of 
clothing,  subsistence,  pay.  &c.,  of  the  army. 
And  Congress  throws  this  into  such  masses 
as  they  think  best,  to  wit,  a  sum  in  jrross  for 
clothing,  another  for  subsistence,  a  third  for 
pav,  &c.,  binding  up  the  Executive  discretion 
only  by  the  sum,  and  the  object  generalized  to 
a  certain  degree.  The  minute  details  of  the 
estimate  are  thus  dispensed  with  in  point  of 
obligation,  and  the  discretion  of  the  officer  is 
enlarged  to  the  limits  of  the  classification 
which  Congress  thinks  it  best  for  the  public 
interest  to  make.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
529.     (1804.) 


419.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  Sxecutit 
power  over. — The  Executive  ♦  ♦  *  has  tl 
power,  though  not  the  right,  to  apply  mom 
contrary  to  its  legal  appropriations.  Cases  ms 
be  imagined,  however,  where  it  would  be  the 
duty  to  do  this.  But  they  must  be  cases  ( 
extreme  necessity.  The  payment  of  intere 
to  the  domestic  creditors  has  been  mentions 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  diverting?  the  foreig 
fund.  But  this  is  not  an  object  of  greater  n 
cessity  than  that  to  which  it  was  legally  a 
propriated.  It  is  taking  the  money  from  01 
foreign  creditors  to  pay  it  to  the  domest 
ones;  a  preference  which  neither  justic 
gratitude,  nor  the  estimation  in  which  the 
two  descriptions  of  creditors  are  held  in  ih 
country  will  justify.  The  payment  of  ti 
Army  and  the  daily  expenses  of  the  gover 
ment  have  been  also  mentioned  as  objects 
withdrawing  this  money.  These  indeed  a 
pressing  objects,  and  might  produce  that  d 
gree  of  distressincr  necessity  which  would  ' 
a  justification. —  To  President  Washingto 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  176.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

420.  APPBOPBIATXOm^  Expend 
tnres  and.— A  violation  of  a  law  making  a 
propriations  of  money,  is  a  violation  of  th 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit 
States  which  requires  that  no  money  shall 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequent 
of  appropriations  made  by  law. — Gil 
Treasury  Resolutions.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  i( 
(1793.) 

421.  APPBOPBIATIOKS,  Specific- 
is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  t 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  la 
making  specific  appropriations  of  mor 
should  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Secretary 
the  Treasury  thereof. — Giles  Treasury  Ri 
OLUTioNs.  Ford  ED.,  vi,  168.    (i793#) 

422. .    In  our  care  of  the  put 

contributions  intrusted  to  our  direction, 
would  be  prudent  to  multiply  barriers  agai 
their  dissipation,  by  appropriating  spec 
sums  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible 
definition;  by  disallowing  applications 
money  varying  from  the  appropriation  in 
ject,  or  transcending  it  in  amount ;  by  red 
ing  the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  j 
thereby  circumscribing  discretionary  pow 
over  money ;  and  by  bringing  back  to  a  sir 
department  all  accountabilities  for  mo 
where  the  examination  may  be  prompt,  eff 
cious,  and  uniform. — First  Annual  M 
SAGE,  viii,  10.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  120.  (I 
1801.)     See  Money  Bills. 

423.  ABBITRATIOV,  Offer  of.— As 
our  dispute  with  Schweighauser  and  Dob 
in  the  conversation  I  had  with  Dobrec 
Nantes,  he  appeared  to  think  so  rationall> 
the  subject,  that  I  thought  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  accommodating  it  with  him. 
I  wished  rather  to  settle  it  by  accommodat 
than  to  apply  to  the  minister.  I  afterwj 
had  it  intimated  to  him  *  *  ♦,  that  I  ha 
in  idea  to  propose  a  reference  to  arbitrat 
He  expressed  a  cheerful  concurrence  in  it 
thereupon  made  the  proposition  to  him 
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nuJIy,  by  letter,  mentioning  particularly,  that 
wc  would  choose  our  arbitrators  of  some  neu- 
tral nation,  and,  of  preference,  from  among 
the  Dutch  refugees  in  Paris.  I  was  surprised 
to  receive  an  answer  from  him,  wherein,  after 
expressing  his  own  readiness  to  accede  to  this 
proposition,  he  added,  that  on  consulting  with 
Mr.  Puchilberg.  he  had  declined  it — To 
John  Jay.  ii,  496.    (P.,  1788.} 

484. .    I   began   by   offering   to 

Schweighauser  and  Dobree  an  arbitration  be- 
fore honest  and  judicious  men  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion. They  declined  this,  and  had  the  modesty 
to  propose  an  arbitration  before  merchants  of 
their  own  town.  I  gave  them  waminf^  then, 
that  as  the  offer  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion to  submit  to  a  private  arbitration  was 
an  unusual  condescendence,  if  they  did  not 
accept  them,  it  would  not  be  repeated,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  judge  the  case 
for  themselves  hereafter.  They  continued  to 
decline  it. — To  William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
365.     (Pa..  1791.) 

425.  ABBOBICULTITBE,  Coffee  tree.— 
Bartram  is  extremely  anxious  to  get  a  large 
supply  of  seeds  of  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree. 
I  told  him  I  would  use  all  my  interest  with  you 
to  obtain  it,  as  I  think  I  heard  you  bay  that 
some  neighbors  of  yours  had  a  large  number  of 
trees.  Be  so  good  as  to  take  measures  for 
bringing  a  good  quantity,  if  possible,  to  Bart- 
ram  when  jrou  come  to  Congress. — ^To  James 
Madison,     lii,  569.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  279.     (x793-) 

426.  ABBOSICXTLTirBE,  Cork  Oak.— I 

expect  from  the  South  of  France  some  acorns 
of  the  cork  oak,  which  I  propose  for  vour  so- 
ciety [Agricultural],  as  I  am  persuaded  they 
will  succeed  with  you.  I  observed  it  to  grow 
in  England  without  shelter,  not  well,  indeed, 
but  so  as  to  give  hopes  that  it  would  do  well 
with  you. — ^To  William  Drayton,  i,  555. 
(P.,  1786.) 

427. ,    I    sent   you   a   parcel   of 

acorns  of  the  cork  oak  by  Colonel  Franks.  To 
William  Drayton,     ii,  202.     (Pa.,  1787.) 

428. I  have  been  long  endeav- 
oring to  procure  the  cork  tree  from  Europe. 
but  without  success.  A  plant  which  I  brought 
with  me  from  Paris  died  after  languishing  some 
time,  and  of  several  parcels  of  acorns  received 
from  a  correspondent  at  Marseilles,  not  one 
has  ever  vegetated.  I  shall  continue  my  en- 
deavors, although  disheartened  by  the  non- 
chalance of  our  southern  fellow  citizens,  with 
whom  alone  they  can  thrive. — ^To  James 
Ronaldson.  vi,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.  (M., 
Jan.  18 1 3.) 

429.  ABBOBICTTLTITBE,  Fruit  trees.— 
Should  you  be  able  to  send  me  any  plants  of 
good  fruit,  and  especially  of  peaches  and  eating 
grapes,  they  will  be  thankfully  received. — To 
Phillip  Mazzei.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  16.  (W., 
March   1801.) 

_  ABBOBICULTTJBE,  the  OUve.— See 
Olive. 

430.  ABBOBICULTUBE,  Pecan.— The 
pecan  nut  is.  as  you  conjecture,  the  Illinois 
nut.  The  former  is  the  vulgar  name  south 
of  the  Potomac,  as  also  with  the  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  and  enters  also  into  the  botanical 
name  which  is  Juglano  Paean. — ^To  Francis 
HoPKiNSON.    it,  74'    (P..  1786.) 


431. .    Procure  me  two  or  three 

hundred  pecan  nuts  from  the  western  country. 
— To  F.  HopKiNSON.     i,  506.     (P.,  1786.) 

432. .    I  thank  you  for  the  pecan 

nuts. — To  James  Madison,  li,  156.  Ford  ed. 
iv,  396.     (P.,  1787.) 

433.  ABBOBICULTTTBE,  Sensitive 
Plant.— Your  attention  to  one  burthen  I  laid 
on  you,  encourages  me  to  remind  you  of 
another,  which  is  the  sending  me  some  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Diontea  Muscipula,  or  Venus  fly- 
trap, called  also  with  you,  I  believe,  the  Sensi- 
tive Plant.— To  Mr.  Hawkins,  ii,  3.  (P.. 
1786.) 

484.  ABBOBICULTUSE,  Trees.— I  send 
a  packet  of  the  seeds  of  trees  which  I  would 
wish  Anthony  to  sow  in  a  large  nursery,  notini{ 
well  their  names. — ^To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  344.     (P.,  1786.) 

435.  ABBOBICTJLTUBE,  Vines.— I  am 

making  a  collection  of  vines  for  wine  and  for 
the  table.— To  A.  Carey,     i,  508.     (P..  1786.) 

436.  ABCHITECTTJSE,  Bad.— The  gen> 
ius  of  architecture  seems  to  have  shed  its 
maledictions  over  this  land  [Virginia]. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
258.     (1782.) 

437.  ABCHITECTITBB,    Beanty     in.— 

How  is  a  taste  in  this  beautiful  art  to  be 
formed  in  our  countrymen  unless  we  avail 
ourselves  of  every  occasion  when  public  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected,  of  presenting  to  them 
models  for  their  study  and  imitation  ?— To 
James  Madison,    i,  433.     (P.,  1785.) 

438.  ARCHITECTITBE,  Brick,  Stone. 
Wood. — All  we  shall  do  in  the  way  of  ref- 
ormation will  produce  no  permanent  improve- 
ment to  our  country,  while  the  unhappy  prej- 
udice prevails  that  houses  of  brick  or  stone 
are  less  wholesome  than  those  of  wood.  A 
dew  is  often  observed  on  the  walls  of  the  for- 
mer in  rainy  weather,  and  the  most  obvious 
solution  is,  that  the  rain  has  penetrated 
through  these  walls.  The  following  facts, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  error  of 
this  solution:  i.  This  dew  on  the  walls  ap- 
pears when  there  is  no  rain,  if  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  be  moist.  2.  It  appears  on  the 
partition  as  well  as  the  exterior  walls.  3. 
So,  also  on  pavements  of  brick  or  stone.  4. 
It  is  more  copious  in  proportion  as  the  walls 
are  thicker ;  the  reverse  of  which  ought  to  be 
the  case,  if  this  hypothesis  were  just.  If  cold 
water  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  stone,  or 
glass,  a  dew  forms  instantly  on  the  outside; 
but  if  it  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  wood,  there 
is  no  such  appearance.  It  is  not  supposed,  in 
the  first  case,  that  the  water  has  exuded 
through  the  glass,  but  that  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  circumambient  air;  as  the  humid 
particles  of  vapor,  passing  from  the  boiler  of 
an  alembic  through  its  refrigerant,  are  pre- 
cipitated from  the  air.  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, on  the  internal  surface  of  the  refrig- 
erant. Walls  of  brick  or  stone  act  as  the  re- 
frigerant in  this  instance.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently cold  to  condense  and  precipitate  the 
moisture  suspended  in  the  air  of  the  room, 
when  it  is  heavily  charged  therewith.     But 
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walls  of  wood  are  not  so.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  air  in  which  this  moisture  is 
left  floating,  or  that  which  is  deprived  of  it, 
be  most  wholesome?  In  both  cases,  the  rem- 
edy is  easy.  A  little  fire  kindled  in  the  room, 
whenever  the  air  is  damp,  prevents  the  pre- 
cipitation on  the  walls;  and  this  practice, 
found  healthy  in  the  warmest  as  well  as 
coldest  seasons,  is  as  necessary  in  a  wooden 
as  in  a  stone  or  brick  house.  V  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  rain  never  penetrates  through 
walls  of  brick.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 
instances  of  it.  But  with  us  it  is  only  through 
the  northern  and  eastern  walls  of  the  house, 
after  a  north-easterly  storm,  these  being  the 
only  ones  which  continue  long  enough  to 
force  through  the  walls.  This,  however,  hap- 
pens too  rarely  to  give  a  just  character  of 
unwholesomeness  to  such  houses.  In  a  house, 
the  walls  of  which  are  of  well-burnt  brick  and 
pood  mortar,  I  have  seen  the  rain  penetrate, 
through  but  twice  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years.- 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  dwell  chiefly 
in  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  are  surely  as 
healthy  as  those  of  Virginia.  These  houses 
have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  those  of 
wood ;  of  being  cheaper  in  their  first  construc- 
tion, where  lime  is  convenient,  and  infinitely 
more  durable.  The  latter  consideration  ren- 
ders it  of  great  importance  to  eradicate  this 
prejudice  from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 
A  country  whose  buildings  are  of  wood,  can 
never  increase  in  its  improvements  to  any 
considerable  degree.  Their  duration  is  highly 
estimated  at  fifty  years.  Every  half  century 
then  our  country  becomes  a  tabula  rasa, 
whereon  we  have  to  set  out  anew,  as  in  the 
first  moment  of  seating  it.  Whereas  when 
buildings  are  of  durable  materials,  every  new 
edifice  is  an  actual  and  permanent  acquisition 
to  the  State,  adding  to  its  value  as  well  as 
to  its  ornament. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
395.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  258.     (1782.) 

'  439.  ABCHITECTT7BE,    Delight    in.— 

Architecture  is  my  delight,  and  putting  up 
and  pulling  down,  one  of  my  favorite  amuse- 
ments.— Rayner's  Life  of  Jefferson.    524. 

'  440.  ABCHITECTTTBE,  Economy  in.— 
I  have  scribbled  some  general  notes  on  the 
plan  of  a  house  you  enclosed.  I  have  done 
more.  I  have  endeavored  to  throw  the  same 
area,  the  same  extent  of  walls,  the  same  num- 
ber of  rooms,  and  of  the  same  sizes,  into  an- 
other form  so  as  to  offer  a  choice  to  the 
builder.  Indeed.  I  varied  my  plan  by  showing 
what  it  would  be  with  alcove  bed  rooms,  to 
which  I  am  so  much  attached. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  259.     (Pa.,  I793-) 

441.  ABCHITECTUEE,  English.— Eng- 
lish architecture  is  in  the  most  wretched  style 
I  ever  saw,  not  meaning  to  except  America, 
where  it  is  bad,  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is 
worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  America, 
which  I  have  seen.— To  John  Page,  i,  550. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.    (P.,  1786.) 

442.  ABCHITECTTJEE,  Fascination  of. 
—Here  I  am  gazing  whole  hours  at  the 
Maison   quarree,  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress. 


The  stocking  weavers  and  silk  spinnc 
around  it  consider  me  a  hypochondriac  En 
lishman,  about  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  la 
chapter  of  his  history.  This  is  the  secoi 
time  I  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Par 
The  first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau 
Laye-Epinaye  in  Beaujolois,  a  delicious  mc 
scl  of  sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  y 
will  say,  was  in  rule,  to  fall  in  love  with 
female  beauty ;  but  with  a  house !  it  is  out 
all  precedent.  No,  madame,  it  is  not  witho 
a  precedent  in  my  own  history.  While 
Paris  I  was  violently  smitten  with  the  Hoi 
de  Salm,  and  used  to  go  to  the  Tuileries  a 
most  daily,  to  look  at  it.— To  Madame  1 
CoMTEssE  De  Tesse.    ii,  131.     (N.,  1787.) 

'  443.  ABCHITECTXTBE,  Faulty.— Buil 
ings  arc  often  erected,  by  individuals, 
considerable  expense.  To  give  these  syi 
metry  and  taste,  would  not  increase  their  co 
It  would  only  change  the  arrangement  of  t 
materials,  the  form  and  combination  of  t 
members.  This  would  often  cost  less  than  t 
burden  of  barbarous  ornaments  with  whi 
these  buildings  are  sometimes  charged.  B 
the  first  principles  of  the  art  are  unknovs 
and  there  exists  scarcely  a  model  among 
sufficiently  chaste  to  give  an  idea  of  them. 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394.  Ford  ed.,  1 
258.    (1782.) 

444.  AllCHITEOTUEE,  French.— \V< 
I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enj 
French  architecture  *  ♦  ♦  I  should  w- 
words.— To  Mr.    Bellini,    i,  445.  (P.,  178: 

<  445.  ABCHITECTUBE,  Importance  < 
— Architecture  is  worth  great  attention. 
we  double  our  number  every  twenty  years 
must  double  our  houses.  ♦  ♦  *  It  is,  th 
among  the  most  important  arts ;  and  it  is  * 
sirable  to  introduce  taste  into  an  art  wh 
shows  so  much.— Travelling  Hints,  ix,  4 
(1788.) 

•    446.  ABCHITECTUBE,  Plan  of  Prist 

— With  respect  to  the  plan  of  a  Prison, 
Guested  [by  the  Virginia  authorities!  in  i ; 
(being  then  in  Paris).  I  had  heard  of  a  ben 
olent  society.  In  England,  which  had  been 
dulged  by  the  government,  in  an  experim 
of  the  effect  of  labor,  in  solitary  confine nu 
on  some  of  their  crimmals:  which  experim 
had  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The  sj 
idra  had  been  .suggested  in  France,  and 
architect  of  Lyons  had  proposed  a  plan  o 
well-contrived  edifice,  on  the  principle  of  s 
tary  confinement.  I  procured  a  copy,  and 
it  was  too  large  for  our  purposes.  I  drew 
on  a  scale  less  extensive,  but  susceptible 
additions  as  they  should  be  wanting.  Thi 
sent  to  the  directors,  instead  of  a  plan  o 
common  prison,  in  the  hope  that  it  wc 
suggest  the  idea  of  labor  in  solitary  conf 
ment,  instead  of  that  on  the  public  wo 
which  we  had  adopted  in  our  Revised  C( 
Its  principle,  accordingly,  but  not  its  cj 
form,  was  adopted  by  Latrobe  in  carrying: 
plan  into  execution,  by  the  erection  of  v 
is  now  called  the  Penitentiary,  built  under 
direction. — Autobiography,  i,  46.  Ford 
64.     (1821.) 

447.  ABCHITECTTTBE,  PortlcoB.- 
portico  may  be  from  five  to  ten  diame 
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of  the  column  deep,  or  projected  from  the 
bnilding.  If  of  more  than  five  diameters, 
there  must  be  a  column  in  the  middle  of  each 
tlank,  since  it  must  never  be  more  than  five 
diameters  from  center  to  center  of  column. 
The  portico  of  the  Maison  quarree  is  three 
intercolonnations  deep.  I  never  saw  as  much 
to  a  .private  house. — ^To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vi.  327.     (1793.) 

—  ABCHITEGTUKE,  Boman.— See  An- 
tiquities. 

'  448.  ABCHITECTURE,  TTgly.— The 
private  buildings  [in  Virginia]  arc  very  rarely 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  much  the 
greater  portion  being  of  scantling  and  boards, 
plastered  with  lime.  It  is  impossible  to  devise 
things  more  ugly,  uncomfortable,  and  hap- 
pily more  perishable. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  393.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  257.     (1782.) 

440.  ABCHITECTUBE,  Virginia  Capi- 
toL — I  was  written  to  in  1785  (being  then  in 
Paris)  by  directors  appointed  to  superintend 
the  building  of  a  Capitol  in  Richmond,  to  ad- 
vise them  as  to  a  plan,  and  to  add  to  it  one 
of  a  Prison.  Thinking  it  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity of  introducing  into  the  State  an  example 
of  architecture,  in  the  classic  style  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Maison  qarree  of  Nismes,  an  ancient 
Roman  temple,  being  considered  as  the  most 
perfect  moclel  existing  of  what  may  be  called 
Cubic  architecture,  I  applied  to  M.  Clerissault, 
who  had  published  drawings  of  the  Antiquities 
ot  Nismes,  to  have  me  a  model  of  the  building 
made  in  stucco,  only  changing  the  order  from 
Corinthinan  to  Ionic,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Corinthian  capitals.  I  yielded, 
with  reluctance,  to  the  taste  of  Clerissault,  in 
bi^  preference  of  the  modern  capital  of 
Scamozzi  to  the  more  noble  capital  of  antiquity. 
This  was  executed  by  the  artist  whom  Choiseul 
Gotdfier  had  carried  with  him  to  Constantinople, 
and  employed,  while  ambassador  there,  in  mak- 
ing those  beautiful  models  of  the  remains  of 
Grecian  architecture  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
Paris.  To  adapt  the  exterior  to  our  use,  I  drew 
a  plan  for  the  interior,  with  the  apartments 
necessary  for  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
ciary purposes ;  and  accommodated  m  their  size 
and  distribution  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  building.  These  were  forwarded  to  the 
directors,  in  1786,  and  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion, with  some  variations,  not  for  the  better, 
the  most  important  of  which,  however,  admit 
of  future  correction. — ^Autobiogsaphy.  i,  45. 
Foao  ED.,  i,  63.     (1821.) 

^^' •    We  took  for  our  model 

what  ia  called  the  Maison  quarree  of  Nismes, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beatttxfiil  and  precious  morsel  of  architecture 
left  us  by  antiquity.  It  was  built  by  Caius  and 
Lucius  Caesar,  and  repaired  by  Louis  XIV..  and 
has  the  suffrage  of  all  the  judges  of  architecture 
who  have  seen  it,  as  yielding  to  no  one  of  the 
beautiftil  monuments  of  Greece,  Rome,  Palmyra 
and  Balbec,  which  late  travellers  have  communi- 
cated to  i}s.  It  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  noble 
beyond  expression,  and  would  have  done  honor 
to  our  country,  as  presenting  to  travellers  a 
specimen  of  taste  in  our  infancy,  promising 
mnefa  for  our  maturer  age. — ^To  James  Madison. 
i.  43a.     (P..   1785.) 

451. .    I  shall  send  them  a  plan 

taken  from  the  best  morsel  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture  now    remaining.    It  has   obuined  the 


approbationof^fteen  or  sixteen  centtuies,  and 
IS,  therefor  preferable  to  any  design  which 
might  b|#newly  contrived.  It  will  give  more 
rooia^P^more  convedient  and  cost  less  than 
w»«  ■n  they  sent  me.  Pray  encourage  them 
to  wm  for  It,  and  to  execute  it.  It  will  be 
superior  m  beauty  to  anything  in  America,  and 
not  inferior  to  anything  in  the  world.  It  is 
very  simple.— To  James  Madison,  i,  415. 
(P.,  1785.)  ^ 

462.  - — .    The  designs  for  the  Capi- 

^°*.  .*''*U.f*™P^^  *°^  sublime.  More  cannot  be 
said.  They  are  not  the  brat  of  a  whimsical 
concCTtion  never  before  brought  to  light,  but 
copied  from  the  most  precious,  the  most  perfect 
model,  of  ancient  architecture  remaining  011 
earth ;  one  which  has  received  the  approbation 
near  2000  years,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  have  been  visited  by  all  travellers. 
7d       Dr.  Jambs  Currie.    Ford  ed.,  iv,    133. 

^  J  *^'.^r^  r '  .  I  ^ave  been  much  morti- 
fied with  information  I  received  ♦  *  ♦  from 
Virginia,  that  the  first  brick  of  the  Capitol 
would  be  laid  within  a  few  days.  But  surely, 
the  delay  of  this  piece  of  a  summerxwould 
have  been  repaired  by  the  savings  in  tM  plan 
preparing  here,  were  we  to  value  its  other 
superiorities  as  nothing.— To  James  Madison. 
h  432.     (P..  1785.) 

(>464.  _.  Do  ♦  ♦  *  exert  yourself 

to  get  the  plan  [of  the  Capitol]  begun  on, 
set  aside  and  that  adopted  which  was  drawn 
here.  It  was  taken  from  a  model  which  has 
been  the  admiration  of  sixteen  centuries;  which 
has  been  the  object  of  as  many  pilgrimages 
as  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  ;  which  will  give 
unnvalled  honor  to  our  State,  and  furnish  a 
model  whereon  to  form  the  taste  of  our  young 
men.  It  will  cost  much  less,  too,  than  the 
one  begun  because  it  does  not  cover  one-half 
the  area. — To  James  Madison,  i,  534.  Ford 
RD.,  iv,  196.     (P.,  178s.) 

456. _-..    Pray  try  if  you  can  effect 

the  stopping  of  this  work.  ♦  *  *  The  loss  will 
be  only  of  the  laying  the  bricks  already  laid, 
or  a  part  of  them.  The  bricks  tKmselves 
will  do  again  for  the  interior  walls,  and  one 
side  wall  and  one  end  wall  may  remain, 
as  they  will  answer  equally  well  for  our  plan. 
This  loss  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  saving 
of  money  which  will  arise,  against  the  comfort 
of  laying  out  the  public  iponey  for  something 
honorable,  #ie  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  object 
and  proof  of  national  good  taste,  and  the  regret 
and  mortification  of  erecting  a  monument  of 
our  barbarism,  which  will  be  loaded  with  exe- 
crations as  long  as  it  shall  endure. — To  James 
Madison,    i,  433.     (P.,  1785.) 

0456. .    Our  new   Capitol,   when 

the  coarections  are  made,  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, will  be  an  edifice  of  first  rate  dignity. 
Whenever  it  shall  be  finished  with  the  proper 
ornaments  belonging  to  it  (which  will  not  be 
in  this  age),  it  will  be  worthy  of  being  ex- 
hibited alongside  the  most  celebrated  remains 
of  antiquity.  Its  extreme  convenience  has 
acquired  it  universal  approbation. — To  William 
Short.     Ford  ed.,  v,  136.     (1789.) 

457. .    The  capitol  in  the  city  of 

Richmond,  in  Virginia,  is  the  model  of  the 
Temples  of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  of  Balbec, 
and  of  the  Maison  quarree  of  Nismes.  All  of 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  pro- 
portions, and  are  considered  as  the  most  per- 
fect   examples    of    cubic    architecture,    as     the 
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among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers ;  and  there  is  no  one  pro- 
portion or  division  which,  applied  to  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  the  States,  will  yield  the 
number  and  allotment  of  representatives  pro- 
posed by  the  bill.  The  Constitution  has  also 
provided  that  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thou- 
sand, which  restriction  is  by  the  contract,  and 
by  fair  and  obvious  construction,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  separate  and  respective  numbers 
of  the  States:  and  the  bill  has  allotted  to 
eight  of  the  States  more  than  one  for  thirty 
thousand.—DRAFT  for  Veto  Message.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  501.     (April  1792.) 

892.  AFPOBTIOmCENT  BILL,  His- 
tory of  Veto.— The  President  [Washington] 
*  ♦  ♦  [referred]  to  the  representation  bill, 
which  he  had  now  in  his  possession  for  the 
tenth  day.  I  had  before  given  him  my  opinion 
in  writing,  that  the  method  of  apportionment 
was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  He  agreed 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  that  instrument,  and  to  what  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  by  the  makers  of  it ;  that  yet 
it  would  bear  the  construction  which  the  bill 
put,  and  he  observed  that  the  vote  for  and 
against  the  bill  was  perfectly  geographical,  a 
northern  against  a  southern  vote,  and  he  feared 
he  should  be  thought  to  be  taking  side  with 
a  southern  party.  I  admitted  this  motive  of 
delicacy,  but  that  it  should  not  induce  him  to  do 
wrong;  urged  the  dangers  to  which  the 
scramble  for  the  fractionary  members  would 
always  lead.  He  here  expressed  his  fear  that 
there  would,  ere  long,  be  a  separation  of  the 
Union ;  that  the  public  mind  seemed  dissatis- 
fied and  tending  to  this.  He  went  home,  sent 
for  Randolph,  the  Attorney  General,  desired 
him  to  get  Mr.  Madison  immediately  and  come 
to  me,  and  if  we  three  concurred  in  opinion 
that  he  should  negative  the  bill,  he  desired  to 
hear  nothing  more  about  it,  but  that  we  would 
draw  the  instrument  for  him  to  sigh.  They 
came.  Our  minds  had  been  before  made  up. 
We  drew  the  instrument.  Randolph  carried 
it  to  him,  and  told  him  we  all  concurred  in 
it.  He  walked  with  him  to  the  door,  and 
as  if  he  still  wished  to  get  off,  he  said,  "and 
you  say  you  approve  of  this  yourself. "  "  Yes, 
Sir, ."  says  Randolph,  "  I  do  upon  my  honor. " 
He  sent  it  to  the  House  of  Ret>resentatives 
instantly.  A  few  of  the  hottest  friends  of  the 
bill  expressed  passion,  but  the  majority  were 
satisfied,  and  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  it  gave 
pleasure  to  have,  at  length,  an  instance  of  the 
negative  being  exercised. — The  Anas,  ix,  115. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  192.     April  1792.) 


393.  APPROBATION,  Consolation 

Though  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
suffer  calumny  to  disturb  my  tranquillity,  yet 
I  retain  all  my  sensibilities  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  good  and  just.  That  is,  indeed, 
the  chief  consolation  for  the  hatred  of  so 
many,  who,  without  the  least  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  on  the  sacred  evidence  of  "  Por- 
cupine "  and  Fenno  alone,  cover  me  with  their 
implacable  hatred.  The  only  return  I  will 
ever  make  to  them  will  be  to  do  them  all  the 
good  I  can,  in  spite  of  their  teeth. — To  Sam- 
uel Smith,  iv,  256.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  279.  (M., 
1798.) 

394. .    I  thank  God  for  an  op- 
portunity of  retiring   without   censure,   and 


carrymg  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  • 
public  approbation.— To  Dupont  de  Nej 
OURS.    V,  432.     (W.,  1809.) 

395.  APPBOBATION  OP  THE  DII 
CBIMINATINO.--With  those  who  wish 
thmk  amiss  of  me,  I  have  learned  to  be  p< 
fectly  mdifferent;  but  where  I  know  a  mind 
be  mgenuous,  and  to  need  only  truth  to  set 
to  rights,  I  cannot  be  as  passive.— To  Mi 
John  Adams,  iv,  560.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  3 
(M.,  1804.) 

396.  APPBOBATION  BY  THE  GOG 

--To  be  praised  by  those  who  themseh 
deserve  all  praise,  is  a  gratification  of  high  < 
der.  Their  approbation  who,  having  been  hi 
m  office  themselves,  have  information  and  t 
ents  to  guide  their  judgment,  is  a  consolati 
deeply  felt  A  conscientious  devotion  to 
publican  government,  like  charity  in  religi< 
has  obtained  for  me  much  indulgence  fr< 
my  fellow  citizens,  and  the  aid  of  able  coi 
sellors  has  guided  me  through  many  di 
culties.— To  Larkin  Smith,  v,  441.  (1 
April  1809.) 

897.  APPBOBATION,  InteUigent.- 
has  been  a  great  happiness  to  me,  to  have 
ceived  the  approbation  of  so  great  a  port; 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  opportunities  of  inquiri 
reading  and  deciding  for  themselves.— To 
F.  Welles,    v,  484.  (M.,  1809.) 

898.  APPBOBATION,      Le^slative. 

learn  with  pleasure  the  approbation,  by 
General   Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  of 
principles  declared  by  me  [in  the  inaugural 
dress] ;  principles  which  flowed  sincerely  fi 
the  heart  and  judgment,  and  which,  with  i 
cerity,  will  be  pursued.  While  acting  on  th 
I  ask  only  to  be  judged  with  truth  and  c 
dor.— To  THE  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 
397.    (W.,  May  1801.) 

399. ,    For  the  approbation  wl 

the  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  been  plea 
to  express  of  the  principles  and  measures  i 
sued  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  I 
sincerely  thankful;  and  should  I  be  so 
tunate  as  to  carry  into  retirement  the  e< 
approbation  and  good  will  of  my  fellow  < 
zens  generally,  it  will  be  the  comfort  of 
future  days,  and  will  close  a  service  of  f( 
years  with  the  only  reward  it  ever  wished 
R.  To  A.  Vermont  Legislature,  viii. 
(1807.) 

400. .    The  assurances   of   3 

approbation,  and  that  my  conduct  has  g 
satisfaction  to  my  fellow  citizens  gcner 
will  be  an  important  ingredient  in  my  fu 
happiness.— R.  To  A.  Virginl\  Assem 
viii,  148.     (1809.) 

401.  APPBOBATION  OF  NEIGSBO 

— It  is  a  sufficient  happiness  to  me  to  k 
that  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  country  j 
erally  entertain  for  me  the  kind  sentim 
which   have   prompted   this   proposition 

♦  To  addresses  from  Georgia.  New  York,  "ht. 
land,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  rec< 
about  the  same  time,  similar  replies  were  s< 
Editor. 
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Banks 


681.  BAITKS,  Abuses  of.— The  crisis  off 
the  abuses  of  banking  is  arrived.  The  banks i 
have  pronounced  their  own  sentence  of  death.! 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  of  their  promissory  notes  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  for  solid  produce  and 
property  sold,  and  they  formally  declare  they 
will  not  pay  them.  This  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, of  course,  and  will  be  so  pronounced 
by  any  court  before  which  it  shall  be  brought 
But  cut  bonof  The  laws  can  only  uncover 
their  insolvency,  by  opening  to  its  suitors 
their  empty  vaults.  Thus  by  the  dupery  of  j 
our  citizens,  and  tame  acquiescence  of  ourl 
l^slators,  the  nation  is  plundered  of  two  orl 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  treble  thel 
amount  of  debt  contracted  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  which,  instead  of  redeeming  our 
liberty,  has  been  expended  on  sumptuous 
houses,  carriages,  and  dinners.  A  fearful 
tax!  if  equalized  on  all;  but  overwhelming 
and  convulsive  by  its  partial  fall. — To 
Thomas  Cooper,    vi,  381.    (M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

682. .      Everything  predicted  by 

the  enemies  of  banks,  in  the  beginning,  is  now 
coming  to  pass.  We  are  to  be  ruined  now  by| 
the  deluge  of  bank  paper,  as  we  were  formerly! 
l^  the  old  Continental  paper.  It  is  cruel  that' 
such  revolutions  in  private  fortunes  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  avaricious  adventurers, 
who,  instead  of  employing  their  capital,  if 
any  they  have,  in  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  other  useful  pursuits,  make  it  an  instru- 
ment to  burthen  all  the  interchanges  of  prop- 
erty with  their  swindling  profits,  profits 
which  are  the  price  of  no  useful  industry  of 
theirs.  Prudent  men  must  be  on  their  guard 
in  this  game  of  Robin's  alive,  and  take  care 
diat  the  spark  does  not  extinguish  in  their 
hands.  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  banks  discount-] 
ing  bills  or  notes  for  anything  but  coin.  ButI 
our  whole  country  is  so  fascinated  by  this 
Jack-lantern  wealth,  that  they  will  not  stop 
short  of  its  total  and  fatal  explosion.* — To 
Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  295.  (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

683. .     The  enormous  abuses  of  1 

the  banking  system  are  not  only  prostrating 
oar  commerce,  but  producing  revolution  of 
property,  which  without  more  wisdom  than 
we  possess,  will  be  much  greater  than  were^ 
produced  by  the  Revolutionary  paper.    That, 
too,  had  the  merit  of  purchasing  our  liberties, 
while  the  present  trash  has  only  furnished  | 
aliment  to  usurers  and  swindlers. — To  Rich-I 
AKD    Rush.    Ford   ed.,   x,    133.    (M.,   June 
1819.) 

684.  BAHSSy  Aristocracy. — I  hope  we 
shall  ♦  ♦  ♦  crush  in  its  birth  the  aristoc- 
racy of  our  moneyed  corporations,  which  dare 
already  to  challenge  our  government  to  a  trial 
of  strength,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
our  conntry. — ^To  George  Logan.  Ford  ed., 
X.  69.     (P.F.,  Nov.  1816.) 

685. .    The  bank  mania    ♦    ♦    * 

i&  raising  up  a  moneyed  aristocracy  in  our 
country  which  has  alreadv  set  the  govern- 
ment  at   defiance,   and  although    forced   at 

•  This  accordinjfly  took  place  four  years  later.— 

JHOTE^  WAflMlHGTOM  EDITION. 


length  to  yield  a  little  on  this  first  essay 
of  their  strength,  their  principles  are  un- 
yielded  and  unyielding.  These, have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  that  class  from 
which  our  legislators  are  drawn,  and  the  sop 
to  Cerberus  from  fable  has  become  history. 
Their  principles  lay  hold  of  the  good,  their 
pelf  of  the  bad,  and  thus  those  whom  the  Con- 
stitution had  placed  as  guards  to  its  portals, 
are  sophisticated  or  suborned  from  their  du- 
ties.—To  Dr.  J.  B.  Stuart,  vii,  64.  (M., 
1817.) 

686.  BANKS,  Capital  and.— At  the  time 
we  were  funding  our  national  debt,  we  heard 
much  about  "  a  public  debt  being  a  public 
blessing  " ;  that  the  stock  representing  it  was 
a  creation  of  active  capital  for  the  aliment  of 
commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture. 
This  paradox  was  well  adapted  to  the  minds  of 
believers  in  dreams,  and  the  gulls  of  that  size 
entered  bond  fide  into  it.  But  the  art  and  mys- 
tery of  banks  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on 
that.  It  is  established  on  the  principle  that 
**  private  debts  are  a  public  blessing."  That 
the  evidences  of  those  private  debts,  called 
bank  notes,  become  active  capital,  and  aliment 
the  whole  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States.  Here  are  a  set 
of  people,  for  instance,  who  have  bestowed  on 
us  the  great  blessing  of  running  in  our  debt 
about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  with- 
out our  knowing  who  they  are,  where  they 
are,  or  what  property  they  have  to  pay  this 
debt  when  called  on ;  nay,  who  have  made  us 
so  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  letting  them 
run  in  our  debt,  that  we  have  exempted  them 
by  law  from  the  repayment  of  these  debts  be- 
yond a  given  proportion  (generally  estimated 
at  one-third).  And  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
blessing,  instead  of  paying,  they  receive  an 
interest  on  what  they  owe  from  those  to 
whom  they  owe;  for  all  the  notes,  or  evi- 
dences of  what  they  owe,  which  we  see  In 
circulation,  have  been  lent  to  somebody  on 
an  interest  which  is  levied  again  on  us 
through  the  medium  of  commerce.  And  they 
are  so  ready  still  to  deal  out  their  liberalities 
to  us,  that  they  are  now  willing  to  let  them- 
selves run  in  our  debt  ninety  millions  more, 
on  our  paying  them  the  same  premium  of  six 
or  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  on  the  same 
legal  exemption  from  the  repayment  of  more 
than  thirty  millions  of  the  debt,  when  it  shall 
be  called  for.  But  let  us  look  at  this  principle 
in  its  original  form,  and  its  copy  will  then  be 
equally  understood.  "A  public  debt  is  a  pub- 
lic blessing."  That  our  debt  was  juggled 
from  forty-three  up  to  eighty  millions,  and 
funded  at^that  amount,  according  to  this  opin- 
ion was  a  great  public  blessing,  because  the 
evidences  of  it  could  be  vested  in  commerce, 
and  thus  converted  into  active  capital,  and 
then  the  more  the  debt  was  made  to  be,  the 
more  active  capital  was  created.  That  is  to 
say,  the  creditors  could  now  employ  in  com- 
merce the  money  due  them  from  the  public, 
and  make  from  it  an  annual  profit  of  five  per 
cent,  or  four  millions  of  dollars.  But  ob- 
serve, that  the  public  were  at  the  same  time 
paying  on  it  an  interest  of  exactly  the  same 
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an  appropriation  (for  naval  contingencies)  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Under  this 
appropriation  our  predecessors  bought  the 
vessel  (for  there  was  no  order  of  Congress 
authorizing  them  to  buy)  and  began  her  re- 
pairs; we  completed  them.  I  will  not  say 
that  a  very  gross  abuse  of  discretion  in  a  past 
appropriation  would  not  furnish  eround  to  the 
Legislature  to  take  notice  of  it.  In  what  form 
is  not  now  necessary  to  decide.  But  so  far 
from  a  gross  abuse,  the  decision  in  this  case 
was  correct,  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
the  nation.  I  cannot  see  to  what  legitimate  ob- 
jects any  resolution  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject can  lead;  and  if  one  is  passed  on  ground 
not  legitimate,  our  duty  will  be  to  resist  it — 
To  WILLIAM  B.  Giles.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  142. 
(April  1802.) 

416.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  Diverting.— 

The  diversion  of  the  [French]  money  from 
its  legal  appropriation  offers  a  flaw  against 
the  Executive  which  may  place  them  in  the 
wrong. — ^To  President  Washington.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  179.     (1793.) 

416. .    If  it  should  appear  that 

the  Legislature  has  done  their  part  in  fur- 
nishing the  money  for  the  French  nation,  and 
that  the  Executive  departments  have  applied 
it  to  other  purposes,  then  it  will  certainly  be 
desirable  that  we  get  back  on  legal  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  pressing  on  the  domestic 
funds  and  availing  ourselves  of  any  proper 
opportunity  which  mav  be  furnished  of  re- 
placing the  money  to  the  foreign  creditors. — 
To  President  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
177.    (1793.) 

417.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  EstimateB 
and.— I  like  your  idea  of  kneading  all  Hamil- 
ton's little  scraps  and  fragments  into  one 
batch,  and  adding  to  it  a  complementary  sum, 
which,  while  it  forms  it  into  a  single  mass 
from  which  everything  is  to  be  paid,  will  en- 
able us,  should  a  breach  of  appropriation  ever 
be  charged  on  us,  to  prove  that  the  sum  ap- 
propriated, and  more,  has  been  applied  to  its 
specific  object. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
428.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  140.     (W.,  1802.) 

418. .    Congress,  aware  that  too 

minute  a  specification  has  its  evil  as  well  as  a 
too  general  one,  does  not  make  the  estimate 
a  part  of  their  law.  but  gives  a  sum  in  gross, 
trusting  the  Executive  discretion  for  that 
year,  and  that  sum  only;  so  in  other  depart- 
ments, as  of  War,  for  instance,  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  specifies  all  the  items  of 
clothing,  subsistence,  pay,  &c.,  of  the  army. 
And  Congress  throws  this  into  such  masses 
as  they  think  best,  to  wit,  a  sum  in  pross  for 
clothing,  another  for  subsistence,  a  third  for 
pay,  &c.,  binding  up  the  Executive  discretion 
only  by  the  sum,  and  the  object  generalized  to 
a  certain  degree.  The  minute  details  of  the 
estimate  are  thus  dispensed  with  in  point  of 
obligation,  and  the  discretion  of  the  officer  is 
enlarged   to  the  limits   of  the  classification 

'  '^h  Congress  thinks  it  best  for  the  public 
St  to  make.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
(1804.) 


410.  APPBOPBIATIONS,       Ezecutiii 
power  over.— The   Executive  ♦  ♦  *  has  tl 
power,  though  not  the  right,  to  apply  monc 
contrary  to  its  legal  appropriations.  Cases  ma 
be  imagined,  however,  where  it  would  be  the 
duty  to  do  this.     But  they  must  be  cases  ( 
extreme  necessity.     The  payment  of  intere. 
to  the  domestic  creditors  has  been  mentions 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  divertinj?  the  forcig 
fund.    But  this  is  not  an  object  of  greater  n 
cessity  than  that  to  which  it  was  legally  a] 
propriated.    It  is  taking  the  money  from  ot 
foreign  creditors  to  pay  it  to  the  domest 
ones;    a    preference    which    neither   justic 
gratitude,  nor  the  estimation  in  which  the 
two  descriptions  of  creditors  are  held  in  th 
country  will   justify.     The  payment  of  ti 
Army  and  the  daily  expenses  of  the  ^over 
ment  have  been  also  mentioned  as  objects  < 
withdrawing  this  money.     These  indeed  a 
pressing  objects,  and  might  produce  that  d 
gree  of  distressing  necessity  which  would  1 
a  justification. —  To  President  Washingto: 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  176.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

480.  APPBOPBIATIDNS,  Expend 
turea  and.— A  violation  of  a  law  making  a 
propriations  of  money,  is  a  violation  of  th 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit( 
States  which  requires  that  no  money  shall 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequent 
of  appropriations  made  by  law.— <Jil 
Treasury  Resolutions.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  i( 
(1793.) 

421.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  Specific- 
is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  t 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  la 
making  specific  appropriations  of  mor 
should  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Secretary 
the  Treasury  thereof. — Giles  Treasury  Ri 
OLUTioNs.   Ford  ED.,  vi,  168.    (i793#) 

422. .    In  our  care  of  the  put 

contributions  intrusted  to  our  direction, 
would  be  prudent  to  multiply  barriers  agai 
their  dissipation,  by  appropriating  spec 
sums  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible 
definition;  by  disallowing  applications 
money  varying  from  the  appropriation  in 
ject,  or  transcending  it  in  amount ;  by  red 
ing  the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  ; 
thereby  circumscribing  discretionary  pow 
over  money ;  and  by  bringing  back  to  a  sir 
department  all  accountabilities  for  mo 
where  the  examination  may  be  prompt,  eflf 
cious,  and  uniform. — First  Annual  \. 
SAGE,  viii,  10.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  lao.  (I 
1801.)     Sec  Money  Bills. 

423.  ABBITBATION,  Offer  of.— As 

our  dispute  with  Schweighauser  and  Dob 
in  the  conversation  I  had  with  Dobrec 
Nantes,  he  appeared  to  think  so  rationally 
the  subject,  that  I  thought  there  would  be 
difl^culty  in  accommodating  it  with  him. 
I  wished  rather  to  settle  it  by  accommodat 
than  to  apply  to  the  minister.  I  afterw; 
had  it  intimated  to  him  ♦  ♦  *.  that  I  ha 
in  idea  to  propose  a  reference  to  arbitral 
He  expressed  a  cheerful  concurrence  in  it 
1  thereupon  made  the  proposition  to  him 
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mally,  by  letter,  mentioning  particularly,  that 
we  would  choose  our  arbitrators  of  some  neu- 
tral nation,  and.  of  preference,  from  among 
the  Dutch  refugees  in  Paris.  I  was  surprised 
to  receive  an  answer  from  him,  wherein,  after 
expressing  his  own  readiness  to  accede  to  this 
proposition,  he  added,  that  on  consulting  with 
Mr.  Puchilberg.  he  had  declined  it— To 
John  Jay.  ii,  496.    (P.,  1788.) 

45ML .    I    began   by   offering   to 

Schweighauser  and  Dobree  an  arbitration  be- 
fore honest  and  judicious  men  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion. They  declined  this,  and  had  the  modesty 
to  propose  an  arbitration  before  merchants  of 
their  own  town.  I  gave  them  warning;  then, 
that  as  the  offer  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion to  submit  to  a  private  arbitration  was 
an  unusual  condescendence,  if  they  did  not 
accept  them,  it  would  not  be  repeated,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  judge  the  case 
for  themselves  hereafter.  They  continued  to 
decline  it.— To  William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
365-     (Pa..  1791.) 

425.  ABBOBICXJLTUBE,  Coffee  tree.— 
Bartram  is  extremely  anxious  to  get  a  large 
supply  of  seeds  of  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree. 
I  told  him  I  would  use  all  my  interest  with  you 
to  obtain  it,  as  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that 
some  neighbors  of  yours  had  a  large  number  of 
trees.  Be  so  good  as  to  take  measures  for 
bringing  a  good  quantity,  if  possible,  to  Bart- 
ram when  you  come  to  Congress. — ^To  James 
Madison,     lii,  569.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  279.     (x793-) 

426.  ABBOBICTJLTUBE,  Cork  Oak.— I 
escpect  from  the  South  of  France  some  acorns 
of  the  cork  oak,  which  I  propose  for  vour  so- 
ciety [Agricultural],  as  I  am  persuaded  they 
will  succMd  with  you.  I  observed  it  to  grow 
in  England  without  shelter,  not  well,  indeed, 
but  so  as  to  give  hopes  that  it  would  do  well 
with  you. — ^To  William  Drayton,  i,  555. 
(P.,  1786.) 

427. .    I   sent  you   a   parcel   of 

acorns  of  the  cork  oak  by  Colonel  Franks.  To 
W  iLLiAM  Drayton,     ii,  203.     (Pa.,  1787-) 

428. ,  I  have  been  long  endeav- 
oring to  procure  the  cork  tree  from  Europe, 
but  without  success.  A  plant  which  I  brought 
with  me  from  Paris  died  after  languishing  some 
time,  and  of  several  parcels  of  acorns  received 
from  a  correspondent  at  Marseilles,  not  one 
has  ever  vegetated.  I  shall  continue  my  en- 
deavors, although  disheartened  by  the  non- 
chalance of  our  southern  fellow  citizens,  with 
whom  alone  they  can  thrive. — ^To  James 
Ronaldson.  vi,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.  (M., 
Jan.  181 3.) 

429.  ABBOBICTJLTTJBE,  Fruit  trees.^ 
Should  you  be  able  to  send  me  any  plants  of 
gcod  fruit,  and  especially  of  peaches  and  eating 
grapes,  they  will  be  thankfully  received. — To 
Phillip  Mazzei.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  16.  (W., 
March   1801.) 

_  ABBOBICTJLTTJBE,  the  Olive.— See 

Ol-IVE. 

430.  ABBOBIC  U  LT  U  BE,  Pecan.— The 
pecan  nut  is.  as  you  conjecture,  the  Illinois 
nut.  The  former  is  the  vulgar  name  south 
of  the  Potomac,  as  also  with  the  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  and  enters  also  into  the  botanical 
name  which  is  Juglano  Paean. — To  Francis 
HoPKiNSON.     ii,  74.    (P.,  1786.) 


431. .    Procure  me  two  or  three 

hundred  pecan  nuts  from  the  western  country. 
—To  F.  Hopkinson.     i,  506.     (P.,  1786.) 

432. .    I  thank  you  for  the  pecan 

nuts. — To  James  Madison,  li,  156.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  396.     (P.,  1787.) 

433.  ABBOBICXJLTTTBE,      Sensitive 

Plant.— Your  attention  to  one  burthen  I  laid 
on  you,  encourages  me  to  remind  you  of 
another,  which  is  the  sending  me  some  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Dionaa  Muscipula,  or  Venus  fly- 
trap, called  also  with  you,  I  believe,  the  Sensi- 
tive Plant— To  Mr.  Hawkins,  ii,  3.  (P.. 
1786.) 

434.  ABBOBICXJLTXJBE,  Trees.- 1  send 
a  packet  of  the  seeds  of  trees  which  I  would 
wish  Anthony  to  sow  in  a  large  nursery,  notintt 
well  their  names. — To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  344.     (P.,  1786.) 

436.  ABBOBICXJLTXJBE,  Vines.— I  am 
making  a  collection  of  vines  for  wine  and  for 
the  table.— To  A.  Carey,    i,  508.     (P..  1786.) 

436.  ABCHITECTTJBE,  Bad.— The  gen- 
ius of  architecture  seems  to  have  shed  its 
maledictions  over  this  land  [Virginia]. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394.  Ford  kd.,  iii, 
258.     (1782.) 

437.  ABCHITECTTTBS,    Beauty     in.— 

How  is  a  taste  in  this  beautiful  art  to  be 
formed  in  our  countrymen  unless  we  avail 
ourselves  of  every  occasion  when  public  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected,  of  presenting  to  them 
models  for  their  study  and  imitation  ?— To 
James  Madison,    i,  433.     (P.,  1785.) 

438.  ABCHITECTXJBE,  Brick,  Stone, 
Wood. — All  we  shall  do  in  the  way  of  ref- 
ormation will  produce  no  permanent  improve- 
ment to  our  country,  while  the  unhappy  prej- 
udice prevails  that  houses  of  brick  or  stone 
are  less  wholesome  than  those  of  wood  A 
dew  is  often  observed  on  the  walls  of  the  for- 
mer in  rainy  weather,  and  the  most  obvious 
solution  is,  that  the  rain  has  penetrated 
through  these  walls.  The  following  facts, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  error  of 
this  solution:  i.  This  dew  on  the  walls  ap- 
pears when  there  is  no  rain,  if  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  be  moist.  2.  It  appears  on  the 
partition  as  well  as  the  exterior  walls.  3. 
So,  also  on  pavements  of  brick  or  stone.  4. 
It  is  more  copious  in  proportion  as  the  walls 
are  thicker ;  the  reverse  of  which  ought  to  be 
the  case,  if  this  hypothesis  were  just.  If  cold 
water  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  stone,  or 
glass,  a  dew  forms  instantly  on  the  outside; 
but  if  it  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  wood,  there 
is  no  such  appearance.  It  is  not  supposed,  in 
the  first  case,  that  the  water  has  exuded 
through  the  glass,  but  that  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  circumambient  air;  as  the  humid 
particles  of  vapor,  passing  from  the  boiler  of 
an  alembic  through  its  refrigerant,  are  pre- 
cipitated from  the  air.  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, on  the  internal  surface  of  the  refrig- 
erant. Walls  of  brick  or  stone  act  as  the  re- 
frigerant in  this  instance.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently cold  to  condense  and  precipitate  the 
moisture  suspended  in  the  air  of  the  room, 
when  it  is  heavily  charged  therewith.     But 
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walls  of  wood  are  not  so.    The  question  then 
IS,  whether  the  air  in  which  this  moisture  is 
left  floating,  or  that  which  is  deprived  of  it, 
be  most  wholesome?    In  both  cases,  the  rem- 
edy is  easy.    A  little  fire  kindled  in  the  room, 
whenever  the  air  is  damp,  prevents  the  pre- 
cipitation on  the  walls;  and    this    practice, 
found   healthy   in   the   warmest  as   well   as 
coldest  seasons,  is  as  necessary  in  a  wooden 
as  in  a  stone  or  brick  house,  v  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  rain  never  penetrates  through 
walls  of  brick.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 
mstances  of  it.    But  with  us  it  is  only  through 
the  northern  and  eastern  walls  of  the  House, 
after  a  north-easterly  storm,  these  being  the 
only   ones   which   continue   long   enough   to 
force  through  the  walls.    This,  however,  hap- 
pens too  rarely  to  give  a  just  character  of 
unwholesomeness  to  such  houses.    In  a  house, 
the  walls  of  which  are  of  well-burnt  brick  and 
good  mortar,  J  have  seen  the  rain  penetrate: 
through  but  twice  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years.- 
1  he  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  dwell  chiefly 
in  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  are   surely  as 
healthy  as  those  of  Virginia.    These  houses 
have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  those  of 
\yood ;  of  being  cheaper  in  their  first  construc- 
tion, where  lime  is  convenient,  and  infinitely 
more  durable.     The  latter  consideration  ren- 
ders it  of  great  importance  to  eradicate  this 
prejudice  from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 
A  country  whose  buildings  are  of  wood,  can 
never  increase   in   its   improvements   to  any 
considerable  degree.    Their  duration  is  highly 
estimated  at  fifty  years.     Every  half  century 
then    our    country    becomes    a    tabula    rasa, 
whereon  we  have  to  set  out  anew,  as  in  the 
first  moment  of  seating  it.     Whereas  when 
buildings  are  of  durable  materials,  every  new 
edifice  is  an  actual  and  permanent  acquisition 
to  the  State,  adding  to  its  value  as  well  as 
to  its  ornament.— Notes  on  Virginia,     viii, 
395.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  258.     (1782.) 

*  439.  ABCHITECTXJBE,  Delight  in.— 
Architecture  is  my  delight,  and  putting  up 
and  pulling  down,  one  of  my  favorite  amuse- 
ments.— Rayner's  Life  of  Jefferson.    524. 

440.  ABCHITECTXJBEy  Economy  in. 

I  have  scribbled  some  general  notes  on  the 
plan  of  a  house  you  enclosed.  I  have  done 
more.  I  have  endeavored  to  throw  the  same 
area,  the  same  extent  of  walls,  the  same  num- 
ber of  rooms,  and  of  the  same  sizes,  into  an- 
other form  so  as  to  offer  a  choice  to  the 
builder.  Indeed.  I  varied  my  plan  by  showing 
what  it  would  be  with  alcove  bed  rooms,  to 
which  I  am  so  much  attached.— To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  259.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

441.  ABCHITECTXJBE.  English.— Eng- 
lish architecture  is  in  the  most  wretched  style 
I  ever  saw,  not  meaning  to  except  America, 
where  it  is  bad,  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is 
worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  America, 
which  I  have  seen.— To  John  Page,  i,  550. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P.,  1786.) 

442.  ABCHITECTTJBE,  Fascination  of. 
-—Here  I  am  gazing  whole  hours  at  the 
Maison   quarree,  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress. 


The  stockmg  weavers  and  silk  spinne 
around  it  consider  me  a  hypochondriac  En 
Jishman,  about  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  la 
chapter  of  his  history.  This  is  the  secoi 
time  I  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Par 
Ihe  first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau 
i-aye-Epinaye  m  Beaujolois,  a  delicious  mc 
scl  of  sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  y 
will  say,  was  in  rule,  to  fall  in  love  with 
female  beauty;  but  with  a  house!  it  is  out 
aJl  precedent.  No,  madame,  it  is  not  witho 
a  precedent  m  my  own  history.  While 
Faris  I  was  violently  smitten  with  the  Ho 
de  balm,  and  used  to  go  to  the  Tuileries  j 
most  daily  to  look  at  it.— To  Madame  1 
CoMTEssE  De  Tesse.    ii.  131.     (N.,  1787.) 

;  443.  ABCHITBCTXJBE,  Paulty.-Buil 
mgs   are   often   erected,    by   individuals, 
considerable   expense.      To   give  these  syi 
metry  and  taste,  would  not  increase  their  co 
It  would  only  change  the  arrangement  of  t 
materials,  the  form  and  combination  of  t 
members.    This  would  often  cost  less  than  t 
burden  of  barbarous  ornaments  with  whi 
these  buildings  are  sometimes  charged.    B 
the  first  principles  of  the  art  are  unknot 
and  there  exists  scarcely  a  model  among 
sufficiently  chaste  to  give  an  idea  of  them. 
Notes  ON  Virginia,    viii,  394.    Ford  ed., 
258.    (1782.) 

444.  AiCHITBCTXJBE,  French.— \V< 
I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enj 
French  architecture  *  *  *  I  should  wi 
words.— To  Mr.  Bellini,  i,  445.  (P.,  178. 
<  446.  ARCHITECTURE,  Importance  i 
—Architecture  is  worth  great  attention. 
we  double  our  number  every  twenty  years 
must  double  our  houses.  *  *  ♦  It  is  th 
among  the  most  important  arts ;  and  it  is  < 
sirable  to  introduce  taste  into  an  art  wh 
shows  so  much.— Travelling  Hints,  ix,  4 
(1788.) 

446.  ARCHITECTURE,  Plan  of  Frl8< 

—With  respect  to  the  plan  of  a  Prison, 
Quested  [by  the  Virginia  authorities]  in  17 
(being  then  m  Fans),  I  had  heard  of  a  ben 
olent  society,  in  England,  which  had  been 
dulged  by  the  government,  in  an  experim 
ot  the  effect  of  labor,  in  solitary  conHnemi 
on  some  of  their  criminals:  which  experim 
•  f°  ^"<^i^«^ed  beyond  expectation.  The  sa 
i«Jra  had  been  suggested  in  France,  and 
architect  of  Lyons  had  proposed  a  plan  oi 
wcll-conmved  edifice,  on  the  principle  of  s( 
tary  confinement.  I  procured  a  copy,  and 
it  was  too  large  for  our  purposes,  I  drew  < 
on  a  scale  less  extensive,  but  susceptible 
additions  as  they  should  be  wanting.  This 
sent  to  the  directors,  instead  of  a  plan  oi 
common  prison,  in  the  hope  that  it  wo 
suggest  the  idea  of  labor  in  solitary  confi 
ment.  instead  of  that  on  the  oublic  wor 
which  we  had  adopted  in  our  Revised  Co 
Its  principle,  accordingly,  but  not  its  ex 
form,  was  adopted  by  Latrobe  in  carrying 
plan  into  execution,  by  the  erection  of  wl 
is  now  called  the  Penitentiary,  built  under 
direction. — Autobiography,  i,  46.  Ford  \ 
64.     (1821.) 

447.  ARCHITECTX7RE,       Porticos.- 

portico  may  be  from  five  to  ten   diamet 
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of  the  column  deep,  or  projected  from  the 
boilding.  If  of  more  than  five  diameters, 
there  must  be  a  column  in  the  middle  of  each 
llank,  since  it  must  never  be  more  than  five 
diameters  from  center  to  center  of  column. 
The  portico  of  the  Maison  quarree  is  three 
intercolonnations  deep.  I  never  saw  as  much 
to  a  .private  house.— To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  327.    (1793) 

—  ABCHITECTXJBBy  Boman.— See  An- 
tiquities. 

f  448.  ABCHTTECTTTBE,  Ugly.— The 
private  buildings  [in  Virginia]  arc  very  rarely 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  much  the 
greater  portion  being  of  scantling  and  boards, 
plastered  with  lime.  It  is  impossible  to  devise 
things  more  ugly,  uncomfortable,  and  hap- 
pily more  perishable. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
'lii,  393-    Ford  ed.,  iii,  257.     (1782.) 

448.  ABGHITECTXJBE,  Virginia  Capi- 

toL — I  was  written  to  in  1785  (being  then  in 
Paris)  by  directors  appointed  to  superintend 
the  building  of  a  Capitol  in  Richmond,  to  ad- 
vise them  as  to  a  plan,  and  to  add  to  it  one 
of  a  Prison.  Thinking  it  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity of  introducing  into  the  State  an  example 
of  architecture,  in  the  classic  style  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Maison  qarree  of  Nismes,  an  ancient 
Poman  temple,  being  considered  as  the  most 
perfect  model  existing  of  what  may  be  called 
Cubic  architecture,  I  applied  to  M.  Clerissault, 
who  had  published  drawings  of  the  Antiquities 
oi  Nismes,  to  have  me  a  model  of  the  building 
made  in  stucco,  only  changing  the  order  from 
Corinthinan  to  Ionic,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Corinthian  capitals.  I  yielded, 
with  reluctance,  to  the  taste  of  Clerissault,  in 
bi>  preference  of  the  modern  capital  of 
Scamozzi  to  the  more  noble  capital  of  antiquity. 
This  was  executed  by  the  artist  whom  Choiseul 
Gouffier  had  carried  with  him  to  Constantinople, 
and  employed,  while  ambassador  there,  in  mak- 
ing those  beautiful  models  of  the  remains  of 
Grecian  architecture  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
Parrs.  To  adapt  the  exterior  to  our  use,  I  drew 
a  plan  for  the  interior,  with  the  apartments 
necessary  for  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
ciary purposes ;  and  accommodated  in  their  size 
and  distribution  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  building.  These  were  forwarded  to  the 
directors,  in  1786,  and  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion, with  some  variations,  not  for  the  better, 
the  most  important  of  which,  however,  admit 
of  future  correction. — ^Autobiography,  i,  45. 
Fou>  £D..  i,  63.     (1821.) 

450. ,    We  took  for  our  model 

what  is  called  the  Maison  quorr^e  of  Nismes, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  and  precious  morsel  of  architecture 
left  OS  by  antiquity.  It  was  built  by  Caius  and 
Uictos  Caesar,  and  r^aired  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
has  the  suffrage  of  all  the  judges  of  architecture 
who  have  seen  it,  as  yielding  to  no  one  of  the 
beautiful  monuments  of  Greece,  Rome,  Palmyra 
and  Balbec,  which  late  travellers  have  communi- 
cated to  ijfi.  It  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  noble 
beyond  expression,  and  would  have  done  honor 
to  our  country,  as  presenting  to  travellers  a 
specimen  of  taste  in  our  infancy,  promising 
mneh  for  our  maturer  age. — To  Jambs  Madison. 
i,  4ja.     (P.,  1785.) 

*51. .    I  shall  send  them  a  plan 

taken  from  the  best  morsel  of  ancient  archi- 
tectnre   now   remaining.    It  has   obtained  the 
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approbationojffifteen  or  sixteen  centuries,  and 
18,  therefojpfpreferable  to  any  design  which 
might  hynewly  contrived.  It  wiU  give  more 
rooia^lP^more  convenient  and  cost  less  than 
«*«  »i  they  sent  me.  Pray  encourage  them 
to  wilfc  for  It,  and  to  execute  it.  It  will  be 
superior  in  beauty  to  anything  in  America,  and 
not  inferior  to  anything  in  the  world.  It  is 
very    simple.— To     James     Madison,    i,    415. 

452.  -_ The  designs  for  the  Capi- 

*°U**'*^?™P*«  *°d  sublime.  More  cannot  be 
said.  They  arc  not  the  brat  of  a  whimsical 
concrotion  never  before  brought  to  light,  but 
copied  from  the  most  precious,  the  most  perfect 
model,  of  ancient  architecture  remaining  on 
earth;  one  which  has  received  the  approbation 
ot  near  2000  years,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  have  been  visited  by  all  travellers 

i^!'i^S%')  ^^"^^   ^^""^     ^^"^  ^"   '^'    "33- 

1'  j^^*..r^  r •  .  ^  ^*v«  b««*  rouch  morti- 
fied with  information  I  received  ♦  ♦  •  from 
Virginia,  that  the  first  brick  of  the  Capitol 
would  be  laid  within  a  few  days.  But  surely, 
the  delay  of  this  piece  of  a  summerxwould 
nave  been  repaired  by  the  savings  in  thd  plan 
preparing  here,  were  we  to  value  its  other 
supenonties  as  nothing.— To  James  Madison. 
t,  432.     (P.,  1785.) 

1454.  _-  . ,    Do  *  *  *  exert  yourself 

to  get  the  plan  [of  the  Capitol]  begun  on. 
set  aside  and  that  adopted  which  was  drawn 
here.  It  was  Uken  from  a  mo^el  which  has 
been  the  admiration  of  sixteen  centuries;  which 
has  been  the  object  of  as  many  pilgrimages 
as  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  ;  which  will  give 
unrivalled  honor  to  our  State,  and  furnish  a 
model  whereon  to  form  the  taste  of  our  young 
men.  It  will  cost  much  less,  too.  than  the 
one  begun  because  it  does  not  cover  one-half 
the  area. — To  James  Madison,  i,  534.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  196.     (P.,  1785.) 

455.  - —  -_.  Pray  try  if  you  can  effect 
the  stopping  of  this  work.  •  ♦  ♦  The  loss  will 
be  only  of  the  laying  the  bricks  already  laid, 
or  a  part  of  them.  The  bricks  tH&selves 
will  do  again  for  the  interior  walls,  and  one 
side  wall  and  one  end  wall  may  remain, 
as  they  will  answer  equally  well  for  our  plan. 
This  loss  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  saving 
of  money  which  will  arise,  against  the  comfort 
of  laying  out  the  public  iponey  for  something 
honorable,  ^e  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  object 
and  proof  of  national  good  taste,  and  the  regret 
and  mortification  of  erecting  a  monument  of 
our  barbarism,  which  will  be  loaded  with  exe- 
crations as  long  as  it  shall  endure. — To  Jambs 
Madison,    i  433.     (P.,  1785.) 

o46e. ,    Our  new   Capitol,   when 

^  the  CQsrections  are  made,  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
'^tibl^,  will  be  an  edifice  of  first  rate  dignity. 
Whenever  it  shall  be  finished  with  the  proper 
ornaments  belonging  to  it  (which  will  not  be 
in  this  age),  it  will  be  worthy  of  being  ex- 
hibited alongside  the  most  celebrated  remains 
of  antiquity.  Its  extreme  convenience  has 
acquired  it  universal  approbation. — To  William 
Short.    Ford  ed.,  v,  136.     (1789.) 

457. .    The  capitol  in  the  city  of 

Richmond,   in  Virginia,  is  the  model  of    the 
Temples   of   Erectheus   at   Athens,   of   B^lhec. 
and  of  the  Maison  quarree  of  Nismes. 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  form 
portions,  and  are  considered  as  the 
feet   examples   of   cubic   architecture 
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then  we  might  stop,  and  consider  the  me- 
morial as  answered.  But,  setting  authority 
apart,  we  will  examine  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  comply  with  it,  even  if  they 
had  the  power.—  To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  232. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  406.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

600. .    The   idea   of   creating   a 

national  bank,  I  do  not  concur  in,  because  it 
seems  now  decided  that  Congress  has  not  that 
power  (although  I  sincerely  wish  they  had 
it  exclusively),  and  because  I  think  there  is 
already  a  vast  redundancy,  rather  than  a 
scarcity  of  paper  medium.  The  rapid  rise  in 
the  nominal  price  of  land  and  labor  (while 
war  and  blockade  should  produce  a  fall) 
proves  the  projjressive  state  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  our  medium. — To  Thomas  Law. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  433.     (M.,  1813.) 

661.  BANK  OF  NOBTH  AMERICA, 
Incorporation  of. — The  Philadelphia  Bank 
was  incorporated  by  Congress.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  instance  of  their  having 
done  that  which  they  had  no  power  to  do. 
Necessity  obliged  them  to  give  this  institution 
the  appearance  of  their  countenance,  because 
in  that  moment  they  were  without  any  other 
resource  for  money.— -Count  Van  Hogen- 
DORP.  ii,  24.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  286.   (P.,  1786.) 

662.  BANK    OF    NOBTH    AMEBICA, 

Pennsylvania  and.— The  Lejgislature  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  the  bank,  and  declared  that  the  holders  of 
stock  should  be  responsible  only  to  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  Lately  that  Legisla- 
ture has  repealed  their  act.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  bank  is  now  altogether  a  private 
institution,  and  every  holder  is  liable  for  its 
engagements  in  his  whole  property.  This 
has  had  a  curious  effect.  It  has  given  those 
who  depNOsit  money  in  the  bank  a  greater 
faith  in  it,  while  it  has  rendered  the  holders 
very  discontented,  as  being  more  exposed  to 
risk,  and  it  has  induced  many  to  sell  it,  so 
that  I  have  heard  (I  know  not  how  truly) 
the  bank  stock  sells  somewhat  below  par. — 
To  Count  Van  Hogendorp.  ii,  24.  Ford 
ed.,  iv,  286.     (P.,  1786.) 

663.  BANK    (XT.    SJ),    Beginning    of. 

— A  division,  not  very  unequal,  had  *  *  * 
taken  place  in  the  honest  part  of  *  *  *  [Con- 
gress in  1791]  between  the  parties  styled  re- 
publican and  federal.  The  latter,  being  mon- 
archists in  principle,  adhered  to  [Alexander] 
Hamilton  of  course,  as  their  leader  in 
that  principle,  and  this  mercenary  pha- 
lanx,* added  to  them,  ensured  him  always 
a  majority  in  both  Houses;  so  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  Legislature  was  now  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Treasury.  Still  the 
machine  was  not  complete.  The  effect  of  the 
Funding  system,  and  of  the  Assumption  [of 
the  State  debts],  would  be  temporary.  It 
would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of  the  individual 
members  whom  it  had  enriched,  and  some 
engine  of  influence  more  permanent  must  be 

•  Those  members  of  Confixess  who,  Jefferson  be- 
lieved and  charged,  voted  for  the  Assumption  of  the 
State  debts  from  corrupt  motives.  See  Assumption. 
— Editor. 


contrived  while  these  myrmidons  were  yet  in 
place  to  carry  it  through  all  opposition.  This 
engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. — 
The  Anas,  ix,  95.   Ford  ed.,  i,  164.    (1818.) 

664.  BANS  (XT.  S.),  Constitutionality 
of.— The  bill  for  establishing  a  National 
iBank  undertakes  among  other  things: — i.  To 
',form  the  subscribers  into  a  corporation.  2, 
To  enable  them  in  their  corporate  capacities 
fo  receive  grants  of  land:  and  so  far  is 
j&gainst  the  laws  of  Mortmain*  3.  To  make 
telien  subscribers  capable  of  holding  lands; 
^nd  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of  AlietiQge. 

4.  To  transmit  these  lands,  on  the  ^ath  of 
a  proprietor,  to  a  certain  line  of  successors; 
and  so  far  changes  the  course  of  Descents. 

5.  To  put  the  lands  out  of  the  reach  of  for- 
feiture or  escheat;  and  so  far  is  against  the 
laws  of  Forfeiture  and  Escheat,  6.  To  trans- 
mit personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a  cer- 
tain line;  and  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of 
'distribution,    7.  To  give  them  the  sole  and 

xclusive  right  of  banking  under  the  national 
uthority;  and  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of 
ifonopojv.  8.  To  communicate  to  them  a 
wer  to  make  laws  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  States ;  for  so  they  must  be  construed, 
to  protect  the  institution  from  the  control  of 
the  State  Legislatures ;  and  so,  probably,  they 
will  be  construed. 

I  I  consider  the  foundation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  laid  on  this  ground :  t  That  "  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
ithe  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
;the  peoole."  (Xllth  amendment.)  To  take 
)a  single  step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  spe- 
cially drawn  around  the  powers  of  Congress, 
is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of 
I  power,  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition. 
The  incorporators  of  a  bank,  and  the  powers 
assumed  by  this  bill,  have  not,  in  my  opinion, 
been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
Constitution.  I.  They  are  not  among  the 
powers  specially  enumerated:  for  these  are: 
1st.  A  power  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  United  States;  but 
no  debt  is  paid  by  this  bill,  nor  any  tax  laid. 
Were  it  a  bill  to  raise  money,  its  origination 
in  the  Senate  would  condemn  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 2nd  "  To  borrow  money."  But 
this  bill  neither  borrows  money  nor  ensures 
the  borrowinp:  it.  The  proprietors  of  the 
bank  will  be  just  as  free  as  any  other  money 
holders,  to  lend  or  not  to  lend  their  money 
to  the  public.  The  operation  proposed  in  the 
bill,  first,  to  lend  them  two  millions,  and 
then  to  borrow  them  back    again,    cannot 

♦Though  the  Constitution  controls  the  laws  of 
Mortmain  so  far  as  to  permit  Confn*css  itself  to  hold 
land  for  certain  purposes,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  permit 
them  to  communicate  a  similar  right  to  other  corpo- 
rate bodies.— Note  by  Jefferson. 

t  Washington  requested  the  written  opinions  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  bilL 
Those  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  of 
War,  were  in  favor  of  the  constitutionalty  of  the  art. 
Those  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, were  against  it  The  opinion  of  TeflTeraon  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  im- 
plied powers,  and  is  justly  considered  the  text  of  the 
true  republican  faith,  on  the  subject  of  constittttional 
interpretation.— Rayner's  Life  ofJeffersOHy  p.  304. 
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change  the  nature  of  the  latter  act,  which  will 
still  be  in  a  payment,  and  not  a  loan,  call  it 
by  what  name  you  please.  3rd  To  *'  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  To 
erect  a  bank,  and  to  regulate  commerce,  are 
very  different  acts.  He  who  erects  a  bank, 
creates  a  subject  of  commerce  in  its  bills;  so 
does  he  who  makes  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or 
digs  a  dollar  out  of  the  mines :  yet  neither  of 
these  persons  regulates  commerce  thereby.  To 
make  a  thing  which  may  be  bought  and  sold, 
is  not  to  prescribe  regulations  for  buying  and 
selling.  Besides,  if  this  was  an  exercise  of 
the  power  of  regulating  commerce,  it  would 
be  void,  as  extending  as  much  to  the  internal 
commerce  of  every  State  as  to  its  external. 
For  the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  extend  to  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  the  commerce  of  a  State  (that  is  to 
say  of  the  commerce  betweeti  citizen  and 
citizen),  which  remains  exclusively  with  its 
own  legislature ;  but  to  its  external  commerce 
only,  that  is  to  say,  its  commerce  with  an- 
other State,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  Accordingly  the  bill  does 
not  propose  the  measure  as  a  regulation  of 
trade,  but  as,  "  productive  of  considerable 
advantages  to  trade."  Still  less  are  these 
pow^ers  covered  by  any  other  of  the  special 
enumerations. 

IL  Nor  are  they  within  either  of  the  gen- 
eral phrases,  which  are  the  two  following: — 
I.  To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say, 
"  to  lay  taxes  for.  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  general  welfare."  For  the  laying  of 
taxes  is  the  power^  and  the  general  welfare 
the  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. They  are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libi- 
tum for  any  purpose  they  please;  but  only 
to  pay  the  debts  or  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Union,  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to 
do  anything  they  please  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare,  but  only  to  lay  taxes  for  that 
purpose.  To  consider  the  latter  phrase,  not 
as  describing  the  purpose  of  the  first,  but  as 
giving  a  distinct  and  independent  power  to  do 
any  act  they  please,  which  might  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Union,  would  render  all  the  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  enumerations  of  power 
completely  useless.  It  would  reduce  the  whole 
instrument  to  a  single  phrase,  that  of  in- 
stituting a  Congress  with  power  to  do  what- 
ever would  be  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States;  and,  as  they  would  be  the  sole  judges 
of  the  good  or  evil,  it  would  be  also  a  power 
to  do  whatever  evil  they  please.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished rule  of  construction  where  a  phrase 
will  bear  either  of  two  meanings,  to  give  to 
it  that  which  will  allow  some  meaning  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  instrument  and  not  that 
which  would  render  all  the  others  useless. 
Certainly  no  such  universal  power  was  meant 
to  be  given  them.  It  was  intended  to  lace  them 
up  straitly  within  the  enumerated  powers,  and 
those  without  which,  as  means,  these  powers 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  known 
that  the  very  power  now  proposed  as  a  means 
was  rejected  as  an  end  by  the  Convention 


which  formed  the  Constitution.  A  propo- 
sition was  made  to  them  to  authorize  Congress 
to  open  canals,  and  an  amendatory  one  to  em- 
power them  to  incorporate.  But  the  whole 
was  rejected,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
jection urged  in  debate  was,  that  then  they 
would  have  power  to  erect  a  bank,  which 
would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there 
were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on  the  subject, 
adverse  to  the  reception  of  the  Constitution. 
2.  The  second  general  phrase  is,  "to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  enumerated  powers."  But 
they  can  all  be  carried  into  execution  with- 
out a  bank.  A  bank  therefore  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  consequently  not  authorized  by  this 
phrase. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  bank  will  give  great 
facility  or  convenience  in  the  collection  of 
taxes.  Suppose  this  were  true :  yet  the  Con- 
stitution allows  only  the  means  which  are 
"necessary**  not  those  which  are  merely 
"convenient"  for  effecting  the  enumerated 
powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  ' 
be  allowed  to  this  phrase  as  to  give  any  non- 
epumerated  power,  it  will  go  to  every  l5TTer 
for  there  f&  1101  uiie  which  ingenuity  may  not 
torture  into  a  convenience  in  some  instance 
or  other,  to  some  one  of  so  long  a  list  of 
enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow  up 
all  the  delegated  powers,  and  reduce  the 
whole  to  one  power,  as  before  observed. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  Constitution  re- 
strained them  to  the  necessary  means,  that 
is  to  say,  to  those  means  without  which  the 
grant  of  power  would  be  nugatory.  But  let 
us  examine  this  convenience  and  see  what  it 
is.  The  report  on  this  subject,  page  3.  states 
the  only  general  convenience  to  be,  the  pre- 
venting the  transportation  and  retransporta- 
tioh  of  money  between  the  States  and  the 
treasury  (for  I  pass  over  the  increase  of 
circulating  medium,  ascribed  to  it  as  a  want, 
and  which,  according  to  my  ideas  of  paper 
money,  is  clearly  a  demerit).  Every  State 
will  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  tax  money  into  the 
treasury;  and  the  treasury  will  have  to  pay, 
in  every  State,  a  part  of  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  salaries  to  the  officers  of 
government  resident  in  that  State.  In  most 
of  the  States  there  will  still  be  a  surplus  of 
tax  money  to  come  up  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  officers  residing  there.  The 
payments  of  interest  and  salary  in  each  State 
may  be  made  by  treasury  orders  on  the  State 
collector.  This  will  take  up  the  great  export 
of  the  money  he  has  collected  in  his  State, 
and  consequently  prevent  the  great  mass  of  it 
from  being  drawn  out  of  the  State.  If  there 
be  a  balance  of  commerce  in  favor  of  that 
State  against  the  one  in  which  the  govern- 
ment resides,  the  surplus  of  taxes  will  be  re- 
mitted by  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  for 
that  commercial  balance.  And  so  it  must  be 
if  there  was  a  bank.  But  if  there  be  no  bal- 
ance of  commerce,  either  direct  or  circuitous, 
all  the  banks  in  the  world  could  not  bring  up 
the  surplus  of  taxes,  but  in  the  form  of 
money.  Treasury  orders  then,  and  bills  of 
exchange  may  prevent  the  displacement  of  the 
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main  mass  of  the  money  collected,  without 
the  aid  of  any  bank;  and  where  these  fail, 
it  cannot  be  prevented  even  with  that  aid. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  bank  bills  may  be  a  more 
convenient  vehicle  than  treasury  orders.  But 
a  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  conve- 
niences, cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which 
the  Constitution  makes  the  ground  for  as- 
suming any  non-enumerated  power. 

Besides ;  the  existing  banks  will,  without  a 
doubt,  enter  into  arrangements  for  lending 
their  agency,  and  the  more  favorable,  as  there 
will  be  a  competition  among  them  for  it; 
whereas  the  bill  delivers  us  up  bound  to  the 
national  bank,  who  are  free  to  refuse  all  ar- 
rangement, but  on  their  own  terms,  and  the 
public  not  free,  on  such  refusal,  to  employ 
any  other  bank.  That  of  Philadelphia,  I  be- 
lieve, now  does  this  business,  by  their  post- 
notes,  which,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
treasury,  are  paid  by  any  State  collector  to 
whom  they  are  presented.  This  expedient 
alone  suffices  to  prevent  the  existence  of  that 
necessity  which  may  justify  the  assumption 
of  a  non-enumerated  power  as  a  means  for 
carrying  into  effect  an  enumerated  one.  The 
thing  may  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  and 
well  done,  without  this  assumption ;  therefore, 
it  does  not  stand  on  that  degree  of  necessity 
which  can  honestly  justify  it.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  bank  whose  bills  would  have  a  currency 
all  over  the  States,  would  be  more  convenient 
than  one  whose  currency  is  limited  to  a  single 
State.  So  it  would  be  still  more  convenient 
that  there  should  be  a  bank,  whose  bills 
should  have  a  currency  all  over  the  world. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  superior 
conveniency,  that  there  exists  anywhere  a 
power  to  establish  such  a  bank;  or  that  the 
world  may  not  go  pn  very  well  without  it. 
Can  it  be  thought  that  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  for  a  shade  or  two  of  convenience. 
more  or  less.  Congress  should  be  authorized 
to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  several  States;  such  as 
those  against  Mortmain,  the  laws  of  Alienage, 
the  rules  of  Descent,  the  acts  of  Distribu- 
tion, the  laws  of  Escheat  and  Forfeiture,  the 
laws  of  Monopoly?  Nothing  but  a  necessity 
invincible  by  any  other  means,  can  justify 
such  a  prostitution  of  laws,  which  constitute 
the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. Will  Congress  be  too  straight-laced 
to  carry  the  Constitution  into  honest  effect, 
unless  they  may  pass  over  the  foundation 
laws  of  the  State  government  for  the  slightest 
convenience  of  theirs? 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield 
provided  by  the  Constitution  to  protect 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Legislature:  i. 
The  right  of  the  Executive.  2.  Of  the  Ju- 
diciary. 3.  Of  the  States  and  State  Legisla- 
tures.   The  present  is  the  case  of  a  right  re- 

1  maining  exclusively  with  the  States,  and  con- 
sequently one  of  those  intended  by  the  Con- 

f  stitution  to  be  placed  under  its  protection. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  unless  the 
President's  mind  on  a  view  of  everything 
which  is  urged  for  and  against  this  bill,  is 
tolerably  clear  that  it  is  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution ;   if  the  pro  and  the  con  hang  so 


even  as  to  balance  his  judgment,  a  just  re- 
spect for  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  would 
naturally  decide  the  balance  in  favor  of  their 
opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases  where  they 
are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  in- 
terest, that  the  Constitution  has  placed  a 
check  in  the  negative  of  the  President. — 
National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  555.  Ford 
ED.*,  V,  284,     (February  1791.) 

665.  BANS    (XT.    B.),    Dlrectoni    of. — 

While  the  Government  remained  at  Philadel- 
phia, a  selection  of  members  of  both  Houses 
were  constantly  kept  as  directors,  who,  on 
every  question  interesting  to  that  institution, 
or  to  the  views  of  the  federal  head,  voted  at 
the  will  of  that  head;  and,  together  with  the 
stockholding  members,  could  always  make 
the  federal  vote  that  of  the  majority.  By 
this  combination,  legislative  expositions  were 
pven  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  admin- 
istrative laws  were 'shaped  on  the  model  of 
England,  ^nd  so  passed.  And  from  this  in> 
fluence  we  were  not  relieved,  until  the  re- 
moval from  the  precincts  of  the  Bank,  to 
Washington. — The  Anas,  ix,  95.  Ford  ed.. 
i,  164.    (1818.) 

666.  BANK  (XT.  8.),  Dividends  of.— The 
bank  has  just  notified  its  proprietors  that 
they  may  call  for  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  their  capital  for  the  last  six  months.  This 
makes  a  profit  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Agriculture,  commerce,  and  everything 
useful  must  be  neglected,  when  the  useless 
employment  of  money  is  so  much  more 
lucrative. — To  Plumard  de  Rieux.  Ford 
ED.,  V.  420.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

667.  BANK  (XT.  S.)>  'aU  in  Btock.— The 
failure  of  some  stock  gamblers  and  some 
other  circumstances,  have  brought  the  public 
paper  low.  The  6  per  cents  have  faJlen  from 
26  to  21 1-4,  and  bank  paper  stock  from  115 
or  120  to  73  or  74,  within  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  nefarious  business  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  public  detestation,  and  cannot 
fail,  when  the  knowledge  of  it  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently extended,  to  tumble  its  authors  head- 
long from  their  heights. — To  William 
Short,  iii,  342.  Ford  ed.,  v,  459.  (Pa., 
March  1792.) 

668.  BANS  (XT.  8.),  HostiUty  to  IT.  S. 

Oovemment. — This  institution  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  hostility  existing,  against  the 
principles  and  form  of  our  Constitution.  The 
nation  is,  at  this  time,  so  strong  and  united 
in  its  sentiments,  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  at 
this  moment.  But  suppose  a  series  of  unto- 
ward events  should  occur,  sufficient  to  bring 
into  doubt  the  competency  of  a  republican 
government  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great  danger, 
or  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 

I  the  public  functionaries:  an  institution  like 
this,  penetrating  by  its  branches  every  part  of 
the  Union,  acting  by  command  and  in 
phalanx,  may,  in  a  critical  moment,  upset  the 
government..  I  deem  no  government  safe 
which  is  under  the  vassalage  of  any  self-con- 
I  stituted  authorities,  or  any  other  authority 
I  than  that  of  the  nation,  or  its  regular  func- 
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tionaries.  What  an  obstruction  could  not  this  il 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  branchy 
banks,  be  in  time  of  war?  It  might  dictate 
to  us  the  peace  we  should  accept,  or  withdraw 
its  aids.  Ought  we  then  to  give  further 
growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful,  so 
hostile?  That  it  is  so  hostile  we  know:  i, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
persons  composing  the  body  of  directors  in 
every  bank,  principal  or  branch ;  and  those  of 
most  of  the  stockholders;  2,  from  their  6p- 
position  to  the  measures  and  principles  of  the 
government,  and  to  the  election  of  those 
friendly  to  them ;  and  3,  from  the  sentiments 
of  the  newspapers  they  support  Now,  while 
we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  debt  we  owe 
to  the  safety  of  our  Constitution,  toJ)ring  jts 
powerful  enemy  to_a_perfect  suBordmation 
under  its  siutnorities.  ITie  first  measure 
would  be  to  reduce  tfiem  to  an  equal  footing 
onIy~wifli  other  banks,  as  to  the  favors  of  the 
government  But.  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet 
a  general  combination  of  the  banks  against 
us,  in  a  critical  emergency,  could  we  not 
make  a.  beginning  towards  an  independent  use 
of  our  own  money,  towards  holding  our  own 
bank  in  all  the  deposits  where  it  is  received, 
and  letting  the  treasurer  give  his  draft  or 
note,  for  payment  at  any  particular  place, 
which,  in  a  well-conducted  government,  ought 
to  have  as  much  credit  as  any  private  draft, 
or  bank  note,  or  bill,  and  would  give  us  the 
same  facilities  which  we  derive  from  the 
banks? — To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  519.  Ford 
ED,,  viii,  284.  (W.,  Dec.  1803.) 

609.  BANK  (XT.  S.),  Inflation  projects. 
— ^The  Bank  is  so  firmly  mounted  on  us  that 
wcjniist'ge  "wllggthey  wtfr-yade.  They 
openly  publish  a  resolution,  that  the  national 
property  being  increased  in  value,  they  must 
by  an  increase  of  circulating  medium  furnish 
an  adequate  representation  of  it,  and  by  fur- 
ther additions  of  active  capital  promote  the 
enterprises  of  our  merchants.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  paper  in  circulation  in  and  around 
Philadelphia,  amounts  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  that  in  the  whole  Union,  to  one 
hundred  millions. — ^To  James  Monroe,  iv, 
140.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  80.    (M..  June  1796.) 

070.  BANK  (XT.  S.),  Begolation  of.— 
The  Attorney  General  having  considered  and 
decided  that  the  prescription  in  the  law  for 
establishing  a  bank,  that  the  officers  in  the 
subordinate  offices  of  discount  and  deposit, 
shall  be  appointed  "on  the  same  terms  and 
in  the  same  manner  practiced  in  the  principal 
bank,"  does  not  extend  to  them  the  principle 
of  rotation,  established  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  body  of  directors  in  the  principal  bank, 
it  follows  that  the  extension  of  that  principle 
has  been  merely  a  voluntary  and  prudential 
act  of  the  principal  bank,  from  which  they 
are  free  to  depart.  I  think  the  extension  was 
wise  and  proper  on  their  part,  because  the 
Legislature  having  deemed  rotation  useful  in 
the  principal  bank  constituted  by  them,  there 
would  be  the  same  reason  for  it  in  the  sub- 
ordinate banks  to  be  established  by  the  princi- 
pal.     It  breaks  in  upon  the  esprit  de  corps 


so  apt  to  prevail  in  permanent  bodies:  it 
gives  a  chance  for  the  public  eye  penetrating 
into  the  sanctuary  of  those  proceedings  and 
practices,  which  the  avarice  of  the  directors 
may  introduce  for  their  personal  emolument, 
and  which  the  resentments  of  excluded  direct- 
ors, or  the  honesty  of  those  duly  admitted, 
might  betray  to  the  public;  and  it  gives  aii 
opportunity  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at 
other  periods,  of  correcting  a  choice,  which, 
on  trial,  proves  to  have  been  unfortunate :  an 
evil  of  which  themselves  complain  in  their 
distant  institutions.  Whether,  however,  they 
have  a  power  to  alter  this,  or  not,  the  Execu- 
tive has  no  right  to  decide :  and  their  consul- 
tation with  you  has  been  merely  an  act  of 
complaisance,  or  a  desire  to  shield  so  im- 
portant an  innovation  under  the  cover  of  ex- 
ecutive sanction^  But  ought  we  to  volunteer 
our  sanction  in  such  a  case?  Ought  we  to 
disarm  ourselves  of  any  fair  right  of  ani- 
niadversion,  whenever  that  institution  shall 
be  a  legitimate  subject  of  consideration?  I 
own,  I  think  the  most  proper  answer  would 
be  that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  authorized 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  question. — ^To  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  iv,  518.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  284. 
(W.,  1803.) 

671.  BANK  (XT.  S.),  Bichmond  Branch. 
—It  seems  nearly  settled  with  the  Treasuro- 
bankites  that  a  branch  shall  be  established  at 
Richmond.  Could  not  a  counter-bank  be  set 
up  to  befriend  the  agricultural  man  by  let- 
ting him  have  money  on  a  deposit  of  tobacco 
notes,  or  even  wheat,  for  a  short  time,  and 
would  not  such  a  bank  enlist  the  legislature  in 
its  favor,  and  against  the  Treasury  bank? — 
To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  98.  (Pa.. 
1792.) 

672.  BANK  (IT.  S.),  Bnln  by.— It  was 
impossible  the  Bank  and  paper  mania  should 
not  produce  great  and  extensive  ruin.  The 
President  is  fortunate  to  get  off  just  as  the 
bubble  is  bursting,  leaving  others  to  hold  the 
bag.  Yet,  as  his  departure  will  mark  the  mo- 
ment when  the  difficulties  begin  to  work,  you 
will  see,  that  they  will  be  ascribed  to  the  new 
administration,  and  that  he  will  have  his 
usual  good  fortune  of  reaping  credit  from  the 
good  acts  of  others,  and  leaving  to  them  that 
of  his  errors. — ^To  James  Madison.  F6rd  ed., 
vii,  104.     (Jan.   1797) 

673.  BANK  (XT.  S.),  Saddled  by.— We 
are  completely  saddled  and  bridled,  and  the 
bank  is  so  firmly  mounted  on  us  that  we  must 
go  where  they  will  guide.— To  James  Mon- 
roe, iv,  140.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  80.  (M.,  June 
1796.) 

674.  BANK  (XT.  8.),  SubscriptionB  to. — 
You  will  have  seen  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  subscriptions  to  the  bank  were  filled.  As 
yet  the  delirium  of  speculation  is  too  strong 
to  admit  sober  reflection.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  in  a  country  whose  capital  is 
too  small  to  carry  on  its  own  commerce,  to 
establish  manufactures,  erect  buildings,  &c.. 
such  sums  should  have  been  withdrawn  from 
these  useful  pursuits  to  be  employed  in  gam- 
bling?   Whether  it  was  well  judged  to  force 
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on  the  public  a  paper  circulation  of  so  many 
millions  for  which  they  will  be  paying  about 
7  per  cent,  per  ann.  and  thereby  banish  as 
many  milnons  of  gold  and  silver  for  which 
they  would  have  paid  no  interest  ?  I  am  afraid 
it  is  the  intention  to  nourish  this  spirit  of 
gambling  by  throwing  in  from  time  to  time 
new  aliment. — To  Edmund  Pendleton.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  357.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

675. .    The  subscriptions  to  the 

Bank  from  Virginia  were  almost  none.  *  ♦  ♦ 
This  gives  so  much  uneasiness  to  Colonel 
Hamilton  that  he  thinks  to  propose  to  the 
President  to  sell  some  of  the  public  shares  to 
subscribers  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, if  any  more  should  offer.  This  partial- 
ity would  offend  the  other  States  without 
pleasing  those  two :  for  I  presume  they  would 
rather  the  capitals  of  their  citizens  should  be 
employed  in  commerce  than  be  locked  up  in 
a  strong  box  here  [Philadelphia] :  nor  can 
sober  thinkers  prefer  a  paper  medium  at  13 
per  cent,  interest  to  gold  and  silver  for  noth- 
ing.—To  James  Madison.    Ford  ed.,  v,  350. 


mg.— 
(Pa.. 


(Pa..  1791.) 

676. ,  The  bank  filled  and  over- 
flowed in  the  moment  it  was  opened.  In- 
stead of  twenty  thousand  shares,  twenty-four 
thousand  were  offered,  and  a  great  many  were 
presented,  who  had  not  suspected  that  so 
much  haste  was  necessary.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
shall  be  paying  13  per  cent,  per  ann.  for  tl^ht 
millions  of  paper  money,  instead  of  havmg 
that  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  for  noth- 
ing. Experience  has  proved  to  us  that  a 
dollar  of  silver  disappears  for  every  dollar  of 
paper  emitted;  and,  for  the  paper  emitted 
from  the  bank,  seven  per  cent,  profits  will  be 
received  by  the  subscribers  for  it  as  bank 
paper  (according  to  the  last  division  of  profits 
by  the  Philadelphia  bank),  and  six  per  cent, 
on  the  public  paper  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe, 
that  either  the  six  millions  of  public  paper, 
or  the  two  millions  of  specie  deposited,  will 
not  be  suffered  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
paper  thrown  into  circulation.  The  cash  de- 
posited by  strangers  for  safe  keeping  will 
probably  suffice  for  cash  demands. — To  James 
Monroe,  iii,  268.  Ford  ed.,  v,  352.  (Pa.,  1791-) 

677.  BANKBXTPTCY,  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and. — I  find  you  are  to  be  har- 
assed again  with  a  bankrupt  law.  Could  you 
not  compromise  between  agriculture  and  com- 
merce by  passing  such  a  law  which  like  the 
by-laws  of  incorporate  towns,  should  be  bind- 
ing on  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  only, 
being  the  residence  of  commerce,  leaving  the 
agriculturists,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  rights  and 
modes  of  proceedings  to  which  their  habits, 
their  interests  and  their  partialities  attach 
them?  This  would  be  as  uniform  as  other 
laws  of  local  obligation. — To  James  Pleas- 
ants.  Ford  ed.,  x,  198.    (M.,  1821.) 

678.  BANKBTJPTCY,  Agrlcultorists 
and. — A  bankrupt  bill  is  brought  in  in  such  a 
form  as  to  render  almost  all  the  landholders 
south  of  Pennsylvania  liable  to  be  declared 


bankrupts.  Hitherto  we  had  imagined  that  the 
General  Government  could  not  meddle  with 
the  title  to  lands.— To  T.  M,  Randolph.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  149,    (Pa.,  1792.) 

679.  .       The    bankrupt    bill    is 

brought  on  with  some  very  threatening  fea- 
tures to  landed  and  farming  men,  who  arc 
in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  its  vortex.  It 
assumes  the  right  of  seizing  and  selling  lands, 
and  so  cuts  the  knotty  question  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whether  the  General  Government  may 
direct  the  transmission  of  land  by  descent  or 
otherwise. — ^To  John  Francts  Mercer,  iii. 
495.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  148.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

680.  BANXBXJPTCY,  EngUsh  Law  of. 
— The  British  statute  excepts  expressly  farm- 
ers, grasiers,  drovers,  as  such  though  they 
buy  to  sell  again.  This  bill  has  no  such  ex- 
ception. The  British  adjudications  exempt 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  bank  stock,  govern- 
ment paper,  &c.  What  feelings  guided  the 
draughtsman  [of  this  bill]  in  adhering  to  his 
original  in  this  case  and  then  departing  from 
it  in  the  other?  The  British  courts  adjudge 
that  any  artists  may  be  bankrupts  if  the  ma- 
terials of  their  art  are  bought,  such  as  shoe- 
makers, blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  Will  the 
body  of  our  artists  desire  to  be  brought  within 
the  vortex  of  this  law?  It  will  follow  as  a 
consequence  that  the  master  who  has  an  artist 
of  this  kind  in  his  family,  whether  hired,  in- 
dentured, or  a  slave,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  farm  or  family,  but  who  may  at  leisure 
time  do  something  for  his  neighbors  also,  may 
be  a  bankrupt.  The  British  law  makes  a  de- 
parture from  the  realm,  i.  e,  out  of  the  media- 
tion of  British  law,  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 
This  bill  makes  a  departure  from  the  State 
wherein  he  resides  (though  into  a  neighbor- 
ing one  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
run  equally),  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  The 
commissioners  may  enter  houses,  break  (^>en 
doors,  chests  &c.  Are  we  really  ripe  for 
this?  Is  that  spirit  of  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty, which  a  man  feels  in  his  own  house, 
and  which  Englishmen  felt  when  they  denom- 
inated their  houses  their  castles,  to  be  abso- 
lutely subdued,  and  is  it  expedient  that  it 
should  be  subdued?  The  lands  of  the  bank- 
rupt are  to  be  taken,  sold.  Is  not  this  a  pre- 
dominant question  between  the  General  and 
State  legislatures?  Is  commerce  so  much  the 
basis  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as 
to  call  for  a  bankrupt  law?  On  the  contrary, 
are  we  not  almost  agricultural  ?  Should  not  adl 
laws  be  made  with  a  view  essentially  to  the 
poor  husbandman?  When  laws  are  wanting 
for  particular  descriptions  of  other  callings, 
should  not  the  husbandman  be  carefully  ex- 
cused from  their  operation,  and  preserved  un- 
der that  of  the  general  system  only,  which 
general  system  is  fitted  to  the  condition  of 
the  husbandman?* — Notes  on  the  Bank- 
rupt Bill,  ix,  431.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  145.  (Dec. 
1792.) 

*  This  paper  is  without  date.  Jefferson  gave  it  this 
caption:  "  Extempore  thoughts  and  doubts  on  very 
superficially  running  over  the  bankrupt  bilL"  A 
bankrupt  bill,  introduced  in  the  House  in  December, 
1793,  by  W.  L.  Smith,  is  probably  the  one  referred  t<x 
—Editor. 
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681.  BA17KS,  Abuses  of.— The  crisis  off  length     to  yield  a  little  on  this  first  essay 
the  abuses  of  banking  is  arrived.    The  banks|  of   their    strength,  their   principles   are   un- 


have  pronounced  their  own  sentence  of  death.!  yielded  and  unyielding. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  millions  of     " 


dollars  of  their  promissory  notes  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  for  solid  produce  and 
property  sold,  and  they  formally  declare  they 
will  not  pay  them.  This  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, of  course,  and  will  be  so  pronounced 
by  any  court  before  which  it  shall  be  brought. 
But  cut  bonof  The  laws  can  only  uncover 
their  insolvency,  by  opening  to  its  suitors 
their  empty  vaults.  Thus  by  the  dupery  of 
our  citizens,  and  tame  acquiescence  of  our 
legislators,  the  nation  is  plundered  of  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  treble  the 
amount  of  debt  contracted  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  which,  instead  of  redeeming  our 
liberty,  has  been  expended  on  sumptuous 
houses,  carriages,  and  dinners.  A  tearful 
tax!  if  equalized  on  all;  but  overwhelming 
and  convulsive  by  its  partial  fall. — To 
Thomas  Cooper,    vi,  381.     (M.,  Sep.  1814.) 


.      Everything  predicted  by 

the  enemies  of  banks,  in  the  beginning,  is  now 
coming:  to  pass.  We  are  to  be  ruined  now  by 
the  deluge  of  bank  paper,  as  we  were  formerly 
by  the  old  Continental  paper.  It  is  cruel  that 
such  revolutions  in  private  fortunes  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  avaricious  adventurers, 
who,  instead  of  employing  their  capital,  if 
any  they  have,  in  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  other  useful  pursuits,  make  it  an  instru- 
ment to  burthen  all  the  interchanges  of  prop- 
erty with  their  swindling  profits,  profits 
which  are  the  price  of  no  useful  industry  of 
theirs.  Prudent  men  must  be  on  their  guard 
in  this  game  of  Robin's  alive,  and  take  care 
that  the  spark  does  not  extinguish  in  their 
hands.  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  banks  discount-] 
ing  bills  or  notes  for  anything  but  coin.  ButI 
our  whole  country  is  so  fascinated  by  this 
Jack-lantern  wealth,  that  they  will  not  stop 
short  of  its  total  and  fatal  explosion.* — To 
Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  295.  (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

083. ,     The  enormous  abuses  of 

the  banking  system  are  not  only  prostrating 
our  commerce,  but  producing  revolution  of 
property,  which  without  more  wisdom  than 
we  possess,  will  be  much  greater  than  were 
produced  by  the  Revolutionary  paper.  That, 
too,  had  the  merit  of  purchasing  our  liberties, 
while  the  present  trash  has  only  furnished  | 
aliment  to  usurers  and  swindlers. — To  RiCH-l 
ARD  Rush.  Ford  ed.,  x,  133.  (M.,  June 
1819.) 

084.  BAJSTKBf  Aristocracy. — I  hope  we 
shall  *  *  *  crush  in  its  birth  the  aristoc- 
racy of  our  moneyed  corporations,  which  dare 
already  to  challenge  our  government  to  a  trial 
of  strength,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
our  country-— To  George  Logan.  Ford  ed., 
X.  69.     (P.F.,  Nov.  1816.) 

685. .    The  bank  mania    *    ♦ 

is  raising  up  a  moneyed  aristocracy  in  our 
country  which  has  already  set  the  govern- 
ment  at   defiance,   and   although   forced   at 

^This  aocordingly  took  place  four  years  later.- 
Norr,  Washington  edition. 


These  r  have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  that  class  from 
which  our  legislators  are  drawn,  and  the  sop 
to  Cerberus  from  fable  has  become  history. 
Their  principles  lay  hold  of  the  good,  their 
pelf  of  the  bad,  and  thus  those  whom  the  Con- 
stitution had  placed  as  guards  to  its  portals, 
are  sophisticated  or  suborned  from  their  du- 
ties.—To  Dr.  J.  B.  Stuart,  vii,  64.  (M,, 
1817.) 

686.  BANKS,  Capital  and.— At  the  time 
we  were  funding  our  national  debt,  we  heard 
much  about  "  a  public  debt  t>eing  a  public 
blessing  " ;  that  the  stock  representing  it  was 
a  creation  of  active  capital  for  the  aliment  of 
commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture. 
This  paradox  was  well  adapted  to  the  minds  of 
believers  in  dreams,  and  the  gulls  of  that  size 
entered  bond  fide  into  it.  But  the  art  and  mys- 
tery of  banks  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on 
that.  It  is  established  on  the  principle  that 
"private  debts  are  a  public  blessing."  That 
the  evidences  of  those  private  debts,  called 
bank  notes,  become  active  capital,  and  aliment 
the  whole  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States.  Here  are  a  set 
of  people,  for  instance,  who  have  bestowed  on 
us  the  great  blessing  of  running  in  our  debt 
about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  with- 
out our  knowing  who  they  are,  where  they 
are,  or  what  property  they  have  to  pay  this 
debt  when  called  on ;  nay,  who  have  made  us 
so  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  letting  them 
run  in  our  debt,  that  we  have  exempted  them 
by  law  from  the  repayment  of  these  debts  be- 
yond a  given  proportion  (generally  estimated 
at  one-third).  And  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
blessing,  instead  of  paying,  they  receive  an 
interest  on  what  they  owe  from  those  to 
whom  they  owe;  for  all  the  notes,  or  evi- 
dences of  what  they  owe,  which  we  see  In 
circulation,  have  been  lent  to  somebody  on 
an  interest  which  is  levied  again  on  us 
through  the  medium  of  commerce.  And  they 
are  so  ready  still  to  deal  out  their  liberalities 
to  us,  that  they  are  now  willing  to  let  them- 
selves run  in  our  debt  ninety  millions  more, 
on  our  paying  them  the  same  premium  of  six 
or  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  on  the  same 
legal  exemption  from  the  repayment  of  more 
than  thirty  millions  of  the  debt,  when  it  shall 
be  called  for.  But  let  us  look  at  this  principle 
in  its  original  form,  and  its  copy  will  then  be 
equally  understood.  "A  public  debt  is  a  pub- 
lic blessing."  That  our  debt  was  juggled 
from  forty-three  up  to  eighty  millions,  and 
funded  at;  that  amount,  accordmg  to  this  opin- 
ion was  a  great  public  blessing,  because  the 
evidences  of  it  could  be  vested  in  commerce, 
and  thus  converted  into  active  capital,  and 
then  the  more  the  debt  was  made  to  be,  the 
more  active  capital  was  created.  That  is  to 
say,  the  creditors  could  now  employ  in  com- 
merce the  money  due  them  from  the  public, 
and  make  from  it  an  annual  profit  of  five  per 
cent.,  or  four  millions  of  dollars.  But  ob- 
serve, that  the  public  were  at  the  same  time 
paying  on  it  an  interest  of  exactly  the  same 
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amount  of  four  millions  of  dollars.  Where, 
then,  is  the  gain  to  either  party,  which  makes 
it  a  public  blessing?  There  is  no  change  in 
the  state  of  things,  but  of  persons  only.  A 
has  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  public,  of 
which  he  holds  their  certificate  as  evidence, 
and  on  which  he  is  receiving  an  annual  inter- 
est. He  wishes,  however,  to  have  the  money 
itself,  and  to  go  into  business  with  it.  B  has 
an  equal  sum  of  money  in  business,  but  wishes 
now  to  retire,  and  live  on  the  interest.  He 
therefore  gives  it  to  A  in  exchange  for  A's 
certificates  of  public  stock.  Now,  then,  A  has 
the  money  to  employ  in  business,  which  B  so 
employed  before.  B  has  the  money  on  inter- 
est to  live  on,  which  A  lived  on  before;  and 
the  public  pays  the  interest  to  B  which  they 
paid  to  A  before.  Here  is  no  new  creation  of 
capital,  no  additional  money  employed,  nor 
even  a  change  in  the  employment  of  a  single 
dollar.  The  only  change  is  of  place  between 
A  and  B  in  which  we  discover  no  creation  of 
capital,  nor  public  blessing.  Suppose,  again, 
the  public  to  owe  nothing.  Then  A  not  hav- 
ing lent  his  money  to  the  public,  would  be  in 
possession  of  it  himself,  and  would  go  into 
business  without  the  previous  operation  of 
selling  stock.  Here  again,  the  same  quantity 
of  capital  is  employed  as  in  the  former  case, 
though  no  public  debt  exists.  In  neither  case 
is  there  any  creation  of  active  capital,  nor 
other  difference  than  that  there  is  a  public 
debt  in  the  first  case,  and  none  in  the  last; 
and  we  safely  ask  which  of  the  two  situa- 
tions is  most  truly  a  public  blessing?  If, 
then,  a  public  debt  be  no  public  blessing,  we 
may  pronounce,  d  fortiori,  that  a  private  one 
cannot  be  so.  If  the  debt  which  the  bank- 
ing companies  owe  be  a  blessing  to  anybody, 
it  is  to  themselves  alone,  who  are  realizing  a 
solid  interest  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  it. 
As  to  the  public,  these  companies  have  ban- 
ished all  our  gold  and  silver  medium,  which, 
before  their  institution,  we  had  without  in- 
terest, which  never  could  have  perished  in 
our  hands,  and  would  have  been  our  salvation 
now  in  the  hour  of  war;  instead  of  which 
they  have  given  us  two  hundred  millions  of 
froth  and  bubble,  on  which  we  are  to  pay 
them  heavy  interest,  until  it  shall  vanish  into 
air,  as  Morris's  notes  did.  We  are  warranted, 
then,  in  affirming  that  this  i^arody  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  a  public  debt  being  a  public  bless- 
ing," and  its  mutation  into  the  blessing  of 
private  instead  of  public  debts,  is  as  ridicu- 
lous as  the  original  principle  itself. — ^To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  239.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  411.  (M..  Nov. 
1813.) 

687.  .    Capital  may  be  produced 

by  industry,  and  accumulated  by  economy; 
but  jugglers  only  will  propose  to  create  it  bv 
legerdemain  tricks  with  paper. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  241.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  413.  (M.,  Nov. 
1813.) 

688.  BANKS,  Criticism  of  .—I  am  too 
desirous  of  tranquillity  to  bring  such  a  nest  bf 
hornets  on  me  as  the  fraternity  of  banking 

•>mpanies. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,    vi,  300. 
^.  1814.) 


680.  BAKS8,  Dangerous. — Banking  es- 
tablishments are  more  dangerous  than  stand- 
ing armies. — To  John  Taylor,  vi,  608.  Fori> 
ED.,  X,  31.     (M.,  1816.) 

690.  BANKS,  Deposit— Banks  of  de- 
posit, where  cash  should  be  lodged,  and  a  pa- 
per acknowledgment  taken  out  as  its  repre- 
sentative, entitled  to  a  return  of  the  cash  on 
demand,  would  be  convenient  for  remittances, 
traveling  persons,  &c.  But,  liable  as  its  cash 
would  be  to  be  pilfered  and  robbed,  and  its 
paper  to  be  fraudulently  reissued,  or  issued 
without  deposit,  it  would  require  skilful  and 
strict  regulation.  This  would  differ  from  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  cash  could  be  redeemed  on  returning  the 
note. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  247.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
417.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

691.  BANKS,   Depreciated  Paper  of. — 

Everything  predicted  by  the  enemies  of  banks, 
in  the  begmning,  is  now  coming  to  pass.  We 
are  to  be  ruined  now  by  the  deluge  of  bank 
paper,  as  we  were  formerly  by  the  old  Con- 
tinental paper.  It  is  cruel  that  such  revolu- 
tions in  private  fortunes  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  avaricious  adventurers,  who,  instead 
of  employing  their  capital,  if  they  have  any,  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  other  useful 
pursuits,  make  it  an  instrument  to  burden  all 
the  interchanges  of  property  with  their  swind- 
ling profits,  profits  which  are  the  price  of  no- 
useful  industry  of  theirs.  Prudent  men  must 
be  on  their  guard  in  this  game  of  Robin's 
alive,  and  take  care  that  the  spark  does  not 
extinguish  in  their  hands.  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  banks  discounting  bills  or  notes  for 
anything  but  coin.  But  our  whole  country  is 
so  fascinated  by  this  Jack-lantem  wealth,  that 
they  will  not  stop  short  of  its  total  and  fatal 
explosion. — ^To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  295. 
(M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

692. .    Already  there  is  so  much 

of  their  trash  afloat  that  die  great  holders  of 
it  show  vast  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  it.  They 
perceive  that  now,  as  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  we  are  engaged  in  the  old  game  of  Rob- 
in's alive.  They  are  ravenous  after  lands  and 
stick  at  no  price.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Richmond,  the  seat  of  that  sort  of  sensibility, 
they  offer  twice  as  much  now  as  they  would 
give  a  year  ago. — ^To  President  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  453.     (M.,  Feb.  .^814.) 


.    The  depreciation  of  bank 

paper  swells  nominal  prices,  without  furnish- 
ing any  stable  index  of  value.  I  will  endeavor 
briefly  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this  state  of 
things  by  an  outline  of  its  history. 

In  1 781  we  had  i  bank,  its  capital  $1,000,000. 

In  1791  we  had  6  banks,  their  capital  $13,- 
135.000. 

In  1794  we  had  17  banks,  their  capital  $18,- 
642,000. 

In  1796  we  had  24  banks,  their  capital  $20,- 
472,000. 

In  1803  we  had  34  banks,  their  capital  $29,- 
112.000. 

In  1804  we  had  66  banks,  their  amoant  of 
capital  not  known. 
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And  at  this  time  we  have  probably  one 
hundred  banks,  with  capital  amounting  to 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  on  which 
they  are  authorized  by  law  to  issue  notes  to 
three  times  that  amount,  so  that  our  circulating 
medium  may  now  be  estimated  at  'from  two 
to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  on  a 
population  of  eight  and  a  half  millions.  The 
banks  were  able  for  awhile,  to  keep  this  trash 
at  par  with  metallic  money,  or  rather  to  de- 
preciate the  metals  to  a  par  with  their  paper, 
by  keeping  deposits  of  cash  sufficient  to  ex- 
change for  such  of  their  notes  as  they  were 
called  on  to  pay  in  cash.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war  draining  away  all  our 
specie,  all  these  banks  have  stopped  payment, 
but  with  a  promise  to  resume  specie  ex- 
changes whenever  circumstances  shall  produce 
a  return  of  the  metals.  Some  of  the  most 
prudent  and  honest  will  possibly  do  this;  but 
the  mass  of  them  never  will  nor  can.  Yet, 
having  no  other  medium,  we  take  their  pa- 
per, of  necessity,  for  purposes  of  the  instant, 
but  never  to  lay  by  us.  The  government  is 
now  issuing  treasury  notes  for  circulation, 
bottomed  on  solid  funds,  and  bearing  interest 
The  banking  confederacy  (and  the  merchants 
bound  to  them  by  their  debts)  will  endeavor 
to  crush  the  credit  of  these  notes ;  but  the 
country  is  eager  for  them,  as  something  they 
can  trust  to,  and  so  soon  as  a  convenient 
quantity  of  them  can  get  into  circulation,  the 
bank  notes  die.— To  Jean  Baptiste  Say. 
vi,  434.     (M.,  March  1815.) 

894.  BAKXS,  DifficultiM  caused  by.— 
For  the  emolument  of  a  small  proportion  of 
our  society,  who  prefer  those  demoralizing 
pursuits  [banking  and  commerce]  to  labors 
useful  to  the  whole,  the  peace  of  the  whole 
is  endangered,  and  all  our  present  difficul- 
ties produced.— To  Abbe  Salimankis.  v,  516. 
(M.,  1810.) 

695. ,    The  fatal  possession  of 

the  whole  circulating  medium  by  our  banks, 
the  excess  of  those  institutions,  and  their 
present  discredit,  cause  all  our  difficulties. — 
To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  419.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
503.    (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

696.  BANKS,  Dominion  of. — The  do- 
minion of  the  banks  must  be  broken,  or  it 
will  break  us. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  409. 
Foto)  ed.,  ix,  498.    (M.,  Jan.  1815.) 

607.  BANKS,  Dropsical.— I  wish  I  could 
sec  Congress  get  into  a  better  train  of  finance. 
Their  banking  projects  are  like  dosing  dropsy 
with  more  water.  ♦  *  *  Their  new  bank. 
if  not  abortive  at  its  birth,  will  not  last 
through  one  campaign;  and  the  taxes  pro- 
posed cannot  be  paid.— To  William  Short. 
vi,  40D.    (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

698.  BANKS,  Evils  of.— The  evils  they 
[the  banks]  have  engendered  are  now  upon 
us.  and  the  question  is  how  we  are  to  get  out 
of  them?  Shall  we  build  an  altar  to  the  old 
paper  money  of  the  Revolution,  which  ruined 
individuals  but  saved  the  republic,  and  bum 
on  that  all  the  bank  charters,  present  and  fu- 
ture, and  their  notes  with  them?    For  these 


are  to  ruin  both  republic  and  individuals. 
This  cannot  be  done.  The  mania  is  too 
strong.  It  has  seized  bv  its  delusions  and 
corruptions,  all  the  members  of  our  govern- 
ments, general,  special  and  individual. — To 
John  Adams,    vi,  305.  (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 


.    I  think  it  impossible  but 

that  the  whole  system  must  blow  up  before 
the  year  is  out;  and  thus  a  tax  of  three  or 
four  hundred  millions  will  be  levied  on  our 
citizens  who  had  found  it  a  work  of  so  much 
time  and  labor  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  eighty 
millions  which  had  redeemed  them  from  bond- 
age—To President  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
453.     (M.,  Feb.  1814.) 

700. .   I  see  that  this  infatuation 

of  banks  must  take  its  course,  until  actual  ruin 
shall  awaken  us  from  its  delusions.  Until  the 
gigantic  banking  propositions  of  this  winter 
had  made  their  appearance  in  the  different 
Legislatures,  I  had  hoped  that  the  evil  might 
still  be  checked ;  but  I  see  now  that  it  is  des- 
perate, and  that  we  must  fold  our  arms  and 
go  to  the  bottom  with  the  ship. — To  Joseph 
C.  Cabell,    vi,  300.    (M.,  Jan.  1814) 

701. .     The  evils  of  this  deluge 

of  paper  money  are  not  to  be  removed  until 
our  citizens  are  generally  and  radically  in- 
structed in  their  cause  and  consequences,  and 
silence  by  their  authority  the  interested  clam- 
ors and  sophistry  of  speculating,  shaving, 
and  banking  institutibns.  Till  then  we  must 
be  content  to  return,  quoad  hoc,  to  the  savage 
state,  to  recur  to  barter  in  the  exchange  of 
our  property,  for  want  of  a  stable,  common 
measure  of  value,  that  now  in  use  being  less 
fixed  than  the  beads  and  wampum  of  the  In- 
dian, and  to  deliver  up  our  citizens,  their 
property  and  their  labor,  passive  victims  to 
the  swindling  tricks  of  bankers  and  mounte- 
bankers.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  115.  (M., 
1819.)  ^- 

702.  BANKS,  Excess  of.— That  we  are 
overdone  with  banking:  institutions,  which 
have  banished  the  precious  metals,  and  sub- 
stituted a  more  fluctuating  and  unsafe  me- 
dium, that  these  have  withdrawn  capital  from 
useful  improvements  and  employments  to 
nourish  idleness  *  *  *  are  evils  more 
easily  to  be  deplored  than  remedied. — ^To 
Abbe  Salimankis.    v,  516.     (M.,  1810.) 

703. .   A  parcel    of    mushroom 

banks  have  set  up  in  every  State,  have  filled 
the  country  with  their  notes,  and  have  thereby 
banished  all  our  specie.  A  twelvemonth  ago 
they  all  declared  they  could  not  pay  cash  for 
their  own  notes,  and  notwithstanding  this  act 
of  bankruptcy,  this  trash  has  of  necessity  been 
passing  among  us,  because  we  have  no  other 
medium  of  exchange,  and  is  still  taken  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  as  you  remember 
the  old  Continental  money  to  have  been  in 
the  Revolutionary  war;  every  one  getting  rid 
of  it  as  quickly  as  he  can,  by  laying  it  out  in 
property  of  any  sort  at  double,  treble  and 
manifold  higher  prices.  *  *  *  A  general 
crush  is  daily  expected  when  this  trash  wilt 
be  lost  in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  This  will 
take  place  the  moment  some  specie  returns 
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among  us,  or  so  soon  as  the  government  will 
issue  bills  of  circulation.  The  little  they  have 
issued  is  greatly  sought  after,  and  a  premium 
given  for  them  which  is  rising  fast. — To 
Phillip  Mazzel  Ford  eo.,  ix,  524.  (M., 
Aug.  1815.) 

704.  BANKS,  Failures  of.— The  failure 
of  our  banks  will  occasion  embarrassment  for 
awhile,  although  it  restores  to  us  a  fund 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  surrendered 
by  the  nation,  and  which  now,  prudenthr  used, 
will  carry  us  through  all  the  fiscal  difnculties 
of  the  war.— To  President  Madison,  vi,  386. 
(M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

705. .  The  banks  have  discon- 
tinued themselves.  We  are  now  without  any 
medium ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
and  confidence,  will  make  us  all  eager  to  re- 
ceive treasury  notes,  if  founded  on  specific 
taxes.  Congress  may  now  borrow  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  without  interest,  all  the  money  they 
may  want,  to  the  amount  of  a  competent  cir- 
culation, by  merely  issuing  their  own  promis- 
sory notes,  of  proper  denominations  for  the 
larger  purposes  of  circulation,  but  not  for  the 
small.  Leave  that  door  open  for  the  entrance 
of  metallic  money.— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi, 
382.     (M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

706. .  Providence  seems,  in- 
deed, by  a  special  dispensation,  to  have  put 
down  for  us,  without  a  struggle,  that  very 
paper  enemy  which  the  interest  of  our  citi- 
zens long  since  required  ourselves  to  put 
down,  at  whatever  risk.  The  work  is  done. 
The  moment  is  pregnant  with  futurity,  and 
if  not  seized  at  once  by  Congress,  I  know  not 
on  what  shoal  our  bark  is  next  to  be  stranded. 
— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  382.  (M.,  Sep. 
1814.) 

707. .  The  crush  will  be  tre- 
mendous; very  different  from  that  brought 
on  by  our  paper  money.  That  rose  and  fell 
so  gradually  that  it  kept  all  on  their  guard, 
and  affected  severely  only  early  or  long- 
winded  contracts.  Here  the  contract  of  yester- 
day crushes  in  an  instant  the  one  or  the  other 
party.  The  banks  stopping  payment  suddenly, 
all  their  mercantile  and  city  debtors  do  the 
same;  and  all,  in  short,  except  those  in  the 
country,  who,  possessing  property,  will  be 
good  in  the  end.  But  this  resource  will  not 
enable  them  to  pay  a  cent  on  the  dollar. — 
To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  381.    (M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

708. .    The  paper  interest  is  now 

defunct.  Their  gossamer  castles  are  dis- 
solved, and  they  can  no  longer  impede  and 
overawe  the  salutary  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. Their  paper  was  received  on  a  belief 
that  it  was  cash  on  demand.  Themselves 
have  declared  it  was  nothing,  and  such 
scenes  are  now  to  take  place  as  will  open  the 
eyes  of  credulity  and  of  insanity  itself  to  the 
dangers  of  a  paper  medium,  abandoned  to 
the  discretion  of  avarice  and  of  swindlers.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  deplore  our  past  follies, 
and  their  present  consequences,  but  let  them 
at  least  be  warnings  against  like  follies  in 
future.— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  382.  (M., 
Sep.  1814.) 


700.  BANKS,  FictitioaB  Capital— The 
banks  themselves  were  doing  business  on  cap- 
itals, three- fourths  of  which  were  fictitious; 
and  to  extend  their  profit  they  furnished  ficti- 
tious capital  to  every  man,  who  having  noth- 
ing and  disliking  the  labors  of  the  plow, 
chose  rather  to  call  himself  a  merchant,  to 
set  up  a  house  of  $5,000  a  year  expense,  to 
dash  into  every  species  of  mercantile  gam- 
bling, and  if  that  ended  as  gambling  gen- 
erally does,  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  was  an 
ultimate  resource  of  retirement  and  compe- 
tence. This  fictitious  capital,  probably  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  to  be  lost, 
and  to  fall  on  somebody ;  it  must  take  on  those 
who  have  property  to  meet  it,  and  probably 
on  the  less  cautious  part,  who,  not  aware  of 
the  impending  catastrophe  have  suffered 
themselves  to  contract,  or  to  be  in  debt,  and 
must  now  sacrifice  their  property  of  a  value 
many  times  the  amount  of  their  debt.  We 
have  been  truly  sowing  the  wind,  and  are 
now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  If  the  present 
crisis  should  end  in  the  annihilation  of  these 
pennyless  and  ephemeral  interlopers  only,  and 
reduce  our  commerce  to  the  measure  of  our 
own  wants  and  surplus  productions,  it  will 
be  a  benefit  in  the  end.  But  how  to  effect  this, 
and  give  time  to  real  capital,  and  the  holders 
of  real  property,  to  back  out  of  their  entan- 
glements by  degrees  requires  more  knowledge 
of  political  economy  than  we  possess.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  be  done,  but  I  despair  of  its 
being  done.  The  eyes  of  our  citizens  are  not 
sufficiently  open  to  the  true  cause  of  our  dis- 
tress. They  ascribe  them  to  everything  but 
their  true  cause,  the  banking  system;  a  sys- 
tem, which,  if  it  could  do  good  in  any  form, 
is  yet  so  certain  of  leading  to  abuse,  as  to  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  public  safety 
and  prosperity.  At  present,  all  is  confusion, 
uncertainty  and  panic. — To  Richard  Rush. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  133.     (M.,  June  1819.) 

710.  BANKS,  Oovemment  Deposits 
and. — The  application  of  the  Bank  of  Balti- 
more is  of  great  importance.  The  considera- 
tion is  very  weighty  that  it  is  held  by  citizens, 
while  the  stock  of  the  United  States  bank  is 
held  in  so  great  a  proportion  by  foreigners. 
Were  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  swal- 
low up  the  others  and  monopolize  the  whole 
banking  business  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  demands  we  furnish  them  with  tend 
shortly  to  favor,  we  might,  on  a  misunder- 
standing with  a  foreign  power,  be  immensely 
embarrassed  by  any  disaffection  in  that  bank. 
It  is  certainly  for  the  public  good  to  keep  all 
the  banks  competitors  for  our  favors  by  a  ju- 
dicious distribution  of  them,  and  thus  to  en- 
gage the  individuals  who  belong  to  them  in 
the  support  of  the  reformed  order  of  things, 
or  at  least  in  an  acquiescence  under  it.  I 
suppose  that,  on  the  condition  of  participating 
in  the  deposits,  the  banks  would  be  willing  to 
make  such  communications  of  their  opera- 
tions and  the  state  of  their  affairs  as  might 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  their 
stability.  It  is  recommended  to  Mr.  Gallatin 
to  leave  such  an  opening  in  his  answer  to  this 
letter,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  do  hereafter  what 
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shall  be  advisable  on  a  broad  view  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Union. — To 
Albekt  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  172.  (Oct. 
1802.) 

711. .    As  to  the  patronage  of 

the  Republican  Bank  at  Providence,  I  am  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  making  all  the  banks  re- 
publican, by  sharing  deposits  with  them  in 
proportion  to  the  dispositions  they  show.  If 
the  law  now  forbids  it,  we  should  not  permit 
another  session  of  Congress  to  pass  without 
amending  it  It  is  material  to  the  safety  of 
republicanism  to  detach  the  mercantile  in- 
terest from  its  enemies  and  incorporate  them 
into  the  body  of  its  friends.— To  Albert  Gal- 
latin.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  252.     (July  1803.) 

712.  BANKS,  Jefferson's  disapproba- 
tion of  Paper.— My  original  disapprobation 
of  banks  circulating  paper  is  not  unknown, 
nor  have  I  since  observed  any  effects  either  on 
the  morals  or  fortunes  of  our  citizens,  which 
are  any  counter  balance  for  the  public  evils 
produced. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  203.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  402.     (P.F.,    Sep.  1813.) 

713. .     The  toleration  of  banks 

of  paper-discount  costs  the  United  States  one 
half  their  war  taxes;  or,  in  other  words, 
doubles  the  expense  of  every  war. — To  J.  W. 
Epfes.  vi,  201.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  400.  CP.F., 
Sep.   1813.) 

714. .    From    the    establishment 

of  the  United  States  Bank  to  this  day,  I  have 
preached  against  this  system,  and  have  been 
sensible  no  cure  could  be  hoped,  but  in  the 
catastrophe  now  happening.— To  Thomas 
C60PEB.    vi,  381.     (M.,  1814.) 

715. .  I  have  ever  been  the  en- 
emy of  banks,  not  of  those  discounting  for 
cash,  but  of  those  foisting  their  own  paper 
into  circulation,  and  thus  banishing  our  cash, 
My  zeal  against  those  institutions  was  so 
warm  and  open  at  the  establishment  of  the 
BanJc  of  the  United  States,  that  I  was  derided 
as  a  maniac  by  the  tribe  of  bank-mongers,, 
who  were  seeking  to  filch  from  the  publicU 
their  swindling  and  barren  gains. — To  John! 
Adams,     vi,  305.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

718.    .    I   am    an   enemy   to   all 

banks  discounting  bills  or  notes  for  anything 
but  coin.— To  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  295. 
(M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

717.   .   The   system   of  banking 

we  have  both  equally  and  ever  reprobated. 
I  contemplate  it  as  a  blot  left  in  all  our  con- 
stitutions, which,  if  not  covered,  will  end  in 
their  destruction,  which  is  already  hit  by  the 
gamblers  in  corruption,  and  is  sweeping  away 
in  its  progress  the  fortunes  and  morals  of  our 
citizens. — To  John  Taylor,  vi,  605.  Ford 
Ea,  X,  28.    (M.,  May  1816.) 

718. .   I  do  not  know   whether 

you  may  recollect  how  loudly  my  voice  was 
raised  against  the  establishment  of  banks  in 
the  beginning;  but  like  that  of  Cassandra  it 
was  not  listened  to.  I  was  set  down  as  a 
madman  by  those  who  have  since  been  vic- 
tims to  them.    I  little  thought  then  how  much 


I  was  to  suffer  by  them  myself ;  for  I,  too,  am 
taken  in  by  endorsements  for  a  friend  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,  for  the  payment  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  make  sale  of  that  much  of  my 
property.  And  yet  the  general  revolution  of 
fortunes,  which  these  instruments  have  pro- 
duced, seems  not  at  all  to  have  cured  our 
country  of  this  mania. — To  Thomas  Leiper. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  254.    (May  1823.) 

719.  BANKS,  ICanla  for.— We  are  un- 
done if  this  banking  mania  be  not  suppressed. 
Aut  Carthago,  aut  Roma  delenda  est.— To 
Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  498.    (M.,  Oct.  1815.) 

720. .     The  mania    *    *   ♦     has 

seized,  by  its  delusions  and  corruptions,  all 
the  members  of  our  governments,  general, 
special,  and  individual. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  306.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

721. .    Knowing   well    that   the 

Bank  mania  still  possessed  the  great  body  of 
our  countrymen,  it  was  not  expected  that  any 
radical  cure  of  that  could  be  at  once  effected. 
We  must  go  further  wrong,  probably  to  a  ne 
plus  ultra  before  we  shall  be  forced  into  what 
is  right.  Something  will  be  obtained  how- 
ever, if  we  can  excite,  in  those  who  think, 
doubt  first,  reflection  next,  and  conviction  at 
last. — ^To  Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
499.     (M.,  1815.) 

722. .     Like     a    dropsical     man 

calling  out  for  water,  water,  our  deluded  cit- 
izens are  clamoring  for  more  banks,  more 
banks.  The  American  mind  is  now  in  that 
state  of  fever  which  the  world  has  so  often 
seen  in  the  history  of  other  nations.  We  are 
under  the  bank  bubble,  as  England  was  under 
the  South  Sea  bubble,  France  under  the  Mis- 
sissippi bubble,  and  as  every  nation  is  liable  to 
be,  under  whatever  bubble,  design  or  delusion 
may  puff  up  in  moments  when  off  their  guard. 
—To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  515.  Ford  ed., 
X,  2.    (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

723. .    This  infatuation  of  banks 

is  a  torrent  which  it  would  be  a  folly  for  me 
to  get  in  the  way  of.  I  see  that  it  must  take 
its  course,  until  actual  ruin  shall  awaken  us 
from  its  delusions. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 
vi,  300.    (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

724.  BANKS,  Monopoly.— The  monopoly 
of  a  single  bank  is  certainly  an  evil.  The 
multiplication  of  them  was  intended  to  cure 
it ;  but  it  multiplied  an  influence  of  the  same 
character  with  the  first,  and  completed  the 
supplanting  of  the  precious  metals  by  a  paper 
circulation.  Between  such  parties  the  less  we 
meddle  the  better. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
iv,  446.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  158.     (W.,  1802.) 

725.  BANKS,  Paper.— Interdict  forever, 
to  both  the  State  and  National  governments 
the  power  of  establishing  any  paper  bank ;  for 
without  this  interdiction  we  shall  have  the 
same  ebbs  and  flows  of  medium,  and  the  same 
revolutions  of  property  to  go  through  every 
twenty  or  thirty  years. — To  W.  C.  Rives,  vii, 
147.    Ford  ed.,  x,  151.    (M.,  1819.) 

726.  BANKS,  Power  to  establish.— The 
States  should  be  applied  to,  to  transfer  the 
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right  of  issuing  circulating  paper  to  Congress 
exclusively,  in  perpetuum,  if  possible,  but  dur- 
ing the  war  at  least,  with  a  saving  of  charter 
rights.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  140.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  393-     (M.,  June   1813.) 

727. .      The    States    should    be 

urged  to  concede  to  the  General  Government, 
with  a  saving  of  chartered  rights,  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  establishing  banks  of  discount 
for  paper. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  427.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  417.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

728. .    I    still   believe    that    on 

proper  representations  of  the  subject,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Legislatures  would  cede  to 
Congress  their  power  of  establishing  banks, 
saving  the  charter  rights  already  granted. 
And  this  should  be  asked,  not  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  because  until 
three- fourths  should  consent,  nothing  could 
be  done ;  but  accepted  from  them  one  by  one, 
singly,  as  their  consent  might  be  obtained. 
Any  single  State,  even  if  no  other  should 
come  into  the  measure,  would  find  its  interest 
in  arresting  foreign  bank  paper  immediately, 
and  its  own  by  degrees.  Specie  would  flow 
in  on  them  as  paper  disappeared.  Their  own 
banks  would  call  in  and  pay  off  their  notes 
gradually,  and  their  constituents  would  thus 
be  saved  from  the  general  wreck.  Should  the 
greater  part  of  the  States  concede,  as  is  ex- 
pected, their  power  over  banks  to  Congress, 
besides  insuring  their  own  safety,  the  paper  of 
the  non-conceding  States  mig:ht  be  so  checked 
and  circumscribed,  by  prohibiting  its  receipt 
in  any  of  the  conceding  States,  and  even  in 
the  non-conceding  as  to  duties,  taxes,  judg- 
ments, or  other  demands  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  that 
it  would  soon  die  of  itself,  and  the  me- 
■dium  of  gold  and  silver  be  universally  re- 
stored. This  is  what  ou^ht  to  be  done.  But 
it  will  not  be  done.  Carthago  non  delibi- 
tur.  The  overbearing  clamor  of  merchants, 
speculators,  and  projectors,  will  drive  us  be- 
fore them  with  our  eyes  open,  until,  as  in 
France,  under  the  Mississippi  bubble,  our  cit- 
izens will  be  overtaken  by  the  crash  of  this 
baseless  fabric,  without  other  satisfaction  than 
that  of  execrations  on  the  heads  of  those  func- 
tionaries, who,  from  ignorance,  pusillanimity 
or  corruption,  have  betrayed  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  into  the  hands  of  projectors 
and  swindlers.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  245. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  415.     (M.,  Nov.   1813.) 

729. .     The     State     Legislature 

should  be  immediately  urged  to  relinquish  the 
right  of  establishing  banks  of  discount.  Most 
of  them  will  comply,  on  patriotic  principles, 
under  the  convictions  of  the  moment  and  the 
non-complying  may  be  crowded  into  concur- 
rence by  legitimate  devices. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,    vi,  382.    (M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

730. .    I  do  not  remember  the 

conversation  between  us  which  you  mention 
*    *    *    on  your  proposition  to  vest  in  Con- 

fress  the  exclusive  power  of  establishing 
anks.  My  opposition  to  it  must  have  been 
ffrounded,  not  on  taking  the  power  from  the 
States,  but  on  leaving  any  vestige  of  it  in  ex- 


istence, even  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  be- 
cause it  would  only  have  been  a  change  of 
the  organ  of  abuse. — ^To  John  Adams,  vi, 
305.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

731.  BANKS,  PrecautionB  against— In 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  general  combination 
of  the  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emer- 
gency, could  we  not  make  a  beginning  to- 
wards an  independent  use  of  our  own  money, 
towards  holding  our  own  bank  in  all  the  de- 
posits where  it  is  received,  and  letting  the 
treasurer  give  his  draft  or  note,  for  payment 
at  any  particular  place,  which,  in  a  well-con- 
ducted government,  ought  to  have  as  much 
credit  as  any  private  draft,  or  bank  note,  or 
bill,  and  would  give  us  the  same  facilities 
which  we  derive  from  the  banks.— To  Albert 
Gallatin,  v,  520.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  285.  ( W., 
Dec.  1803.) 

732.  BAKXS,  Private  Fortunes  and.^ 
Private  fortunes,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
circulation,  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  self- 
created  money-lenders,  and  are  prostrated  by 
the  floods  of  nominal  money  with  which  their 
avarice  deluges  us.  He  who  lent  his  money 
to  the  public  or  to  an  individual,  before  the 
institution  of  the  United  States  Bank,  twenty 
years  ago,  when  wheat  was  well  sold  at  a 
dollar  the  bushel,  and  receives  now  his  nom- 
inal f  sum  when  it  sells  at  two  dollars,  is 
cheated  of  half  his  fortune;  and  by  whom  ? 
By  the  banks,  which,  since  that,  have  thrown 
into  circulation  ten  dollars  of  their  nominal 
money  where  there  was  one  at  that  time. — To 
John  W.  Eppes.  vi,  142.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  394. 
(M.,  June  1813.) 

733. .  It  is  cruel  that  such  revo- 
lutions in  private  fortunes  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  avaricious  adventurers,  who  in- 
stead of  employing  their  capital,  if  any  they 
have,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  other 
useful  pursuits,  make  it  an  instrument  to  bur- 
den all  the  interchanges  of  property  with  their 
swindling  profits,  profits  which  are  the  price 
of  no  useful  industry  of  theirs. — To  Dr, 
Thomas  Cooper,    vi,  295.     (M.,  1814.) 

734. .   The  flood  of  paper  money 

had  produced  an  exaggeration  of  nominal 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  a  facility  of  ob- 
taining money,  which  not  only  encouraged 
speculations  on  fictitious  capital,  but  seduced 
those  of  real  capital,  even  in  private  life,  to 
contract  debts  too  freely.  Had  things  con- 
tinued in  the  same  course,  these  might  have 
been  manageable;  but  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  bank  for  the  demolition  of  the 
State  banks  obliged  these  suddenly  to  call  in 
more  than  half  their  paper,  crushed  all  ficti- 
tious and  doubtful  capital,  and  reduced  the 
prices  of  property  and  produce  suddenly  to 
one-third  of  what  they  had  been. — To  Albert 
Gallatin.   Ford  ed.,  x,  176.  (M.,  Dec.  1820.) 

735.  BANXSy  Scarcity  of  ICediumand. 

— Instead  of  yielding  to  the  cries  of  scarcity 
of  medium  set  up  by  speculators,  projectors 
and  commercial  gamblers,  no  endeavors 
should  be  spared  to  begin  the  work  of  reduc- 
ing it  by  such  gradual  means  as  may  give 
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time  to  private  fortunes  to  preserve  their 
poise,  and  settle  down  with  the  subsiding 
medium. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  246.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  417.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

786. .    We  are  called  on  to  add 

ninety  millions  more  to  the  circulation.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  career,  it  is  infallible,  that  we 
must  end  where  the  Revolutionary  paper 
ended.  Two  hundred  millions  was  the  whole 
amount  of  all  the  emissions  of  the  old  Con- 
gress, at  which  point  their  bills  ceased  to  cir- 
culate. We  are  now  at  that  sum,  but  with 
treble  the  population,  and  of  course  a  longer 
tether.  Our  depreciation  is,  as  yet,  but  about 
two  for  one.  Owing  to  the  support  its  credit 
receives  from  the  small  reservoirs  of  specie  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  point  their  notes  will  stop.  Nothing 
is  necessary  to  effect  it  but  a  general  alarm; 
and  that  may  take  place  whenever  the  public 
shall  begin  to  reflect  on,  and  perceive  the  im- 
possibility that  the  banks  should  repay  this 
sum.  At  present,  caution  is  inspired  no 
farther  than  to  keep  prudent  men  from  selling 
property  on  long  payments.  Let  us  suppose 
the  panic  to  arise  at  three  hundred  millions,  a 
point  to  which  every  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature hastens  us  by  long  strides.  Nobody 
dreams  that  they  would  have  three  hundred 
millions  of  specie  to  satisfy  the  holders  of 
their  notes.  Were  they  even  to  stop  now,  no 
one  supposes  they  have  two  hundred  millions 
in  cash,  or  even  the  sixty-six  and  two-third 
millions,  to  which  amount  alone  the  law  com- 
pels them  to  repay.  One  hundred  and  thirtjr- 
three  and  one-third  millions  of  loss,  then,  is 
thrown  on  the  public  by  law;  and  as  to  the 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds,  which  they  are  legally 
bound  to  pay,  and  ought  to  have  in  their 
vaults,  every  one  knows  there  is  no  such 
amount  of  cash  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  would  be  the  course  with  what  th^ 
really  have  there?  Their  notes  are  refused. 
Cash  is  called  for.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
tumking  towns  will  get  what  is  in  the  vaults, 
until  a  few  banks  declare  their  insolvency; 
when,  the  general  crush  becoming  evident, 
the  others  will  withdraw  even  the  cash  they 
have,  declare  their  bankruptcy  at  once,  and 
have  an  emptv  house  and  empty  coffers  for 
the  holders  of  their  notes.  In  this  scramble 
of  creditors,  the  country  gets  nothing,  the 
towns  but  little.  What  are  they  to  do?  Bring 
suits?  A  million  of  creditors  bring  a  million 
of  suits  against  John  Nokes  and  Robert 
Styles,  wheresoever  to  be  found?  All  non- 
sense. The  loss  is  total.  And  a  sum  is  thus 
swindled  from  our  citizens,  of  seven  times 
the  amount  of  the  real  debt,  and  four  times 
that  of  the  fictitious  one  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  All  this  they  will 
justly  charge  on  their  Legislatures;  but  this 
will  be  poor  satisfaction  for  the  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  they  will  have  lost.  It  is 
time,  then,  for  the  public  functionaries  to  look 
to  this.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  late.  Per- 
haps, by  giving  time  to  the  banks,  they  may 
call  in  and  pay  off  their  paper  by  deurrees. 
But  no  remedy  is  ever  to  be  expected  while 
it  rests  with  the  State  Legislatures.   Personal 


motive  can  be  excited  through  so  many  ave- 
nues to  their  will,  that,  in  their  hands,  it  will 
continue  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
the  catastrophe  overwhelms  us. — ^To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  243.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  414.  (M.,  Nov. 
1813.) 

787. Our  circulating  paper  of 

the  last  year  was  estimated  at  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  new  banks  now 
petitioned  for,  to  the  several  legislatures,  are 
for  about  sixty  millions  additional  capital,  and 
of  course  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  additional  circulation,  nearly  doubling  that 
of  the  last  year,  and  raising  the  whole  mass 
to  near  four  hundred  millions,  or  forty  for 
one,  of  the  wholesome  amount  of  circulation 
for  a  population  of  eight  millions  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  and  you  remember  how 
rapidly  our  money  went  down  after  our  forty 
for  one  establishment  in  the  Revolution.  I 
doubt  if  the  present  trash  can  hold  as  long. 
I  think  the  three  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions must  blow  all  up  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  or  certainly  it  will  be  consum- 
mated by  the  reduplication  to  take  place  of 
course  at  the  legislative  meetings  of  the  next 
winter.  Should  not  prudent  men,  who  pos- 
sess stock  in  any  moneyed  institution,  either 
draw  and  hoard  the  cash  now  while  they  can, 
or  exchange  it  for  canal  stock,  or  such  other 
as  being  bottomed  on  immovable  property 
will  remain  unhurt  by  the  crush? — 10  John 
Adams,   vi,  306.    (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

788. ^,    Two  hundred  millions  in 

actual  circulation  and  two  hundred  millions 
more  likely  to  be  le^timated  by  the  legislative 
sessions  of  this  wmter,  will  ^ive  us  about 
forty  times  the  wholesome  circulation  for 
eight  millions  of  people.  When  the  new  emis- 
sions get  out,  our  legislatures  will  see^  what 
they  otherwise  cannot  believe,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  money. — To  President 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  453.    (M.,  Feb.  1814.) 

789. .    The  evils  of  this  deluge 

of  paper  money  are  not  to  be  removed,  until 
our  citizens  are  generally  and  radically  in- 
structed in  their  course  and  consequences, 
and  silence  by  their  authority  the  interested 
clamors  and  sophistry  of  speculating,  shav- 
ing, and  banking  institutions.  Till  then  we 
must  be  content  to  return,  quoad  hoc,  to  the 
savage  state,  to  recur  to  barter  in  the  ex- 
change of  our  property,  for  the  want  of  a 
stable,  common  measure  of  value,  that  now  in 
use  being  less  fixed  than  the  beads  and 
wampum  of  the  Indian,  and  to  deliver  up  our 
citizens,  their  property  and  their  labor,  pas- 
sive victims  to  the  swindling  tricks  of  bankers 
and  mountebankers. — To  John  Adams,  vii, 
IIS.     (M.,   1819.) 

740.  BAKX8,  Sound  Money.— But,  it  will 
be  asked,  are  we  to  have  no  banks  ?  Are  mer- 
chants and  others  to  be  deprived  of  the  re- 
source of  short  accommodations,  found  so  con- 
venient? I  answer,  let  us  have  banks;  but 
let  them  be  such  as  are  alone  to  be  found  in 
any  country  on  earth,  except  Great  Britain. 
There  is  not  a  bank  of  discount  on  the  con- 
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tinent  of  Europe  (at  least  there  was  not  one 
when  I  was  there),  which  offers  anything 
but  cash  in  exchange  for  discounted  bills. 
No  one  has  a  natural  right  to  the  trade  of  a 
money  lender,  but  he  who  has  the  money  to 
lend.  Let  those  then  among  us,  who  have  a 
moneyed  capital,  and  who  prefer  employing 
it  in  loans  rather  than  otherwise,  set  up 
banks,  and  give  cash  or  national  bills  for  the 
notes  they  discount  Perhaps,  to  encourage 
them,  a  larger  interest  than  is  legal  in  the 
other  cases  might  be  allowed  them,  on  the 
condition  of  their  lendixig  for  short  periods 
only.  It  is  from  Great  Britain  we  copy  the 
idea  of  giving  paper  in  exchange  for  dis- 
counted bills;  and  while  we  have  derived 
from  that  country  some  good  principles  of 
government  and  legislation,  we  unfortunately 
run  into  the  most  servile  imitations  of  all  her 
practices,  ruinous  as  they  prove  to  her,  and 
with  the  gulf  yawning  before  us  into  which 
these  very  practices  are  precipitating  her. — 
To  John  W.  Eppes.  vi,  141.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
394.    (M.,  June  1813.) 

741. ,    Let    banks    continue    if 

they  please,  but  let  them  discount  for  cash 
alone  or  for  treasury  notes.  They  discount 
for  cash  alone  in  every  other  country  on 
earth  except  Great  Britain,  and  her  too  often 
unfortunate  copyist,  the  United  States,  If 
taken  in  time  they  may  be  rectified  by  degrees, 
but  if  let  alone  till  the  alternative  forces  it- 
self on  us,  of  submitting  to  the  enemy  for 
want  of  funds,  or  the  suppression  of  bank 
paper,  either  by  law  or  by  convulsion,  we  can- 
not foresee  how  it  will  end. — To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
vi,  109.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  399.  (P.  F.,  Sept 
1813.) 

742. .    To  the  existence  of  banks 

of  discount  for  cash,  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  there  can  be  no  objection,  because 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  abuse,  and  they 
are  a  convenience  both  to  merchants  and  in- 
dividuals. I  think  they  should  even  be  en- 
courap:ed,  by  allowing  them  a  larger  than 
legal  mterest  on  short  discounts,  and  tapering 
thence  in  proportion  as  the  term  of  discount 
is  lengthened,  down  to  legal  interest  on  those 
of  a  year  or  more. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  247. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  417.   (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

743.  BANKS,  Suspend  Specie  Pay- 
ments.— The  paper  bubble  is  burst.  This  is 
what  you  and  I,  and  every  reasoning  man. 
seduced  by  no  obliquity  of  mind  or  interest, 
have  long  foreseen.  We  were  laboring  under 
a  dropsical  fulness  of  circulating  medium. 
Nearly  all  of  it  is  now  called  in  by  the  banks, 
who  have  the  regulation  of  the  safety-valves 
of  our  fortunes,  and  who  condense  and  ex- 
plode them  at  their  will.  Lands  in  this  State 
[ Virginia  1  cannot  now  be  sold  for  a  year's 
rent;  and  unless  our  Legislature  have  wis- 
dom enough  to  effect  a  remedy  by  a  gradual 
diminution  only  of  the  medium,  there  will 
be  a  general  revolution  of  property  in  this 
State.  Over  our  own  paper  and  that  of  other 
States  coming  among  us.  they  have  competent 
powers :  over  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  there  is  doubt,  not  here,  but  elsewhere. 


That  bank  will  probably  conform  voluntarily 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may 
prescribe  for  the  others.  If  they  do  not,  we 
must  shut  their  doors,  and  join  the  other 
States  which  deny  the  right  of  Congress  10 
establish  banks,  and  solicit  them  to  agree  to 
some  mode  of  settling  this  constitutional 
question.  They  have  themselves  twice  de- 
cided against  their  right,  and  twice  for  it. 
Many  of  the  States  have  been  uniform  in 
denying  it,  and  between  such  parties  the  Con- 
stitution has  provided  no  umpire. — To  John- 
Adams,  vii,  142.  Ford  ed.,  x,  147.  (M., 
Nov.  1819.)    See  Money  and  Paper  Money. 

744.  BANNEXEB  (Benjamin),  Talents 
of. — ^We  have  now  in  the  United  States  a 
negro,  the  son  of  a  black  man  bom  in  Africa, 
and  a  black  woman  bom  in  the  United  States, 
who  is  a  very  respectable  mathematician.  I 
procured  him  to  be  employed  under  one  of  our 
chief  directors  in  laying  out  the  new  Federal 
city  on  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
his  leisure,  while  on  that  work,  he  made  an 
almanac  for  the  next  year,  which  he  sent  me 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  which  I  enclose  to 
you.     I   have   seen   very   elegant   solutions   of 

geometrical  problems  by  him.  Add  to  this  that 
e  is  a  venr  worthy  and  respectable  member  of 
society.  He  is  a  free  man.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  these  instances  of  moral  eminence  so 
multiplied  as  to  prove  that  the  want  of  talents, 
observed  in  them,  is  merely  the  effect  of  their 
degraded  condition,  and  not  proceeding  from 
any  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  parts  on 
which  intellect  depends. — ^To  Marquis  db  Con- 
DORCET.    Ford  ed.,  v,  379.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

745.  BABBABISMy  America  and.— We 
are  destined  to  be  a  barrier  against  the  re- 
turn of  ignorance  and  barbarism. — To  John 
Adams,   vii,  27.    (M.,  1816.) 

746.  BABBABISXy  Bnd  to. — ^Barbarism 
*  *  *  will  in  time,  I  trust,  disappear  from  the 
earth. — ^To  William  Ludlow,  vii,  377.  (M., 
1824.) 

—  BABBABY  STATES,  Algerine  Cap* 
tives. — See  Captives. 

747.  BABBABY  STATES,  A  Confed- 
eration against. — I  was  very  unwilling  that 
we  should  acquiesce  in  the  European  humil- 
iation of  paying  a  tribute  to  those  "^  *  *  pi- 
rates, and  endeavored  to  form  an  association 
of  the  powers  subject  to  habitual  depreda- 
tions from  them.  I  accordingly  prepared,  and 
proposed  to  their  ministers  at  Paris,  for  con- 
sultation with  their  governments,  articles  of  a 
special  confederation. — Autobiography.  i, 
65.  Ford  ed.,  i,  91.    (1821.) 

748.  BABBABY  STATES,  Confedera- 
tion Articles. — Proposals  for  concerted 
operation  among  the  powers  at  war  with  the 
piratical  States  of  Baroary:  i.  It  is  proposed, 
that  the  several  powers  at  war  with  the  pirat- 
ical States  of  Barbary,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
them  who  shall  be  willing,  shall  enter  into  a 
convention  to  carry  on  their  operations  against 
those  States,  in  concert,  beginning  with  the 
Algerines.  2.  This  convention  shall  remain 
open  to  any  other  power  who  shall  at  any  fu- 
ture  time  wish  to  accede  to  it ;  the  parties  re- 
serving the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
such  accession,  according  to  the  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time  it  shall  be  proposed.     3. 
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The  object  of  the  convention  shall  be  to  compel 
the  piratical  States  to  perpetual  peace,  without 
price,  and  to  guarantee  that  peace  to  each  other. 
4.  The  operations  for  obtaining  this  peace  shall 
be  constant  cruisers  on  their  coast,  with  a  naval 
force  now  to  be  agreed  on.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  this  force  shall  be  so  considerable  as  to  be 
inconvenient  to  any  party.  It  is  believed  that 
half  a  dozen  frigates,  with  as  many  tenders  or 
[  Xebecs,  one  half  of  which  shall  be  in  cruise, 
while  the  other  half  is  at  rest,  will  suffice.  5. 
The  force  agreed  to  be  necessary  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  parties  in  certain  quotas  now  to 
be  fixed;  it  being  expected  that  each  will  be 
willing  to  contribute  in  such  proportion  as  cir- 
cumstances may  render  reasonable.  6.  The  mis- 
carriages often  proceed  from  the  want  of  har- 
mony among  officers  of  different  nations,  the 
parties  shall  now  consider  and  decide  whether 
It  will  not  be  better  to  contribute  their  quotas 
in  money  to  be  employed  in  fitting  out,  and 
keeping  on  duty,  a  single  fleet  of  the  force 
agreed  on.  7.  The  difficulties  and  delays  too 
which  will  attend  the  management  of  these 
operations,  if  conducted  by  the  parties  them- 
selves separately,  distant  as  their  Courts  may 
be  from  one  another,  and  incapable  of  meeting 
in  consultation,  suggest  a  question  whether  it 
will  not  be  better  tor  them  to  give  full  powers 
for  that  purpose  to  their  Ambassadors  or  other 
Ministers  Resident  at  some  one  Court  of  Eu- 
rope, who  shall  form  a  Committee  or  Council 
for  carrying  this  convention  into  effect ;  wherein 
the  vote  of  each  member  shall  be  computed  in 
proportion  to  the  quota  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  majority  so  computed  shall  prevail  in  all 
questions  within  the  view  of  fhis  convention. 
The  Court  of  Versailles  is  proposed,  on  account 
of  its  neighborhood  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
because  all  those  powers  are  represented  there, 
who  are  likely  to  become  parties  to  this  con- 
vention. 8.  To  save  to  that  council  the  embar- 
rassment of  personal  solicitations  for  office,  and 
to  assure  the  parties  that  their  contributions 
will  be  applied  solely  to  the  object  for  which 
they  are  destined,  there  shall  be  no  establish- 
ment of  officers  for  the  said  Council,  such  as 
Commissioners,  Secretaries,  or  any  other  kind, 
with  either  salaries  or  perquisites,  nor  any 
other  lucrative  appointments  but  such  whose 
functions  are  to  be  exercised  on  board  the  said 
vessels.  9.  Should  war  arise  between  any  two 
of  the  parties  to  this  convention  it  shall  not 
extend  to  this  enterprise,  nor  interrupt  it ;  but 
as  to  this  they  shall  be  reputed  at  peace.  10. 
When  Algiers  shall  be  reduced  to  peace,  the 
other  piratical  States,  if  they  refuse  to  dis- 
continue their  piracies,  shall  become  the  objects 
of  this  convention,  either  successively  or 
together,  as  shall  seem  best.  11.  Where  this 
convention  would  interfere  with  treaties  actu- 
ally existing  between  any  two  of  the  parties  and 
the  said  States  of  Barbarv,  the  treaty  shall 
prevail,  and  such  party  shall  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  operations  against  that 
State. — ^Autobiography,  i,  65.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
91. 

740.  BABBABY  STATES,  CongreBS 
•luL—Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  bring  it 
into  direct  and  formal  consideration  but  the 
assent  of  our  government,  and  their  author- 
ity to  make  the  formal  proposition.  I  com- 
municated to  them  the  favorable  prospect  of 
protecting  our  commerce  from  the  Barbary 
depredations,  and  for  such  a  continuance  of 
time  as,  by  an  exclusion  of  them  from  the 
sea,  to  change  their  habits  and  characters 
from  a  predatory  to  an  agricultural  people: 
towards  which  however  it  was  expected  they 


would  contribute  a  frigate,  and  its  expenses 
to  be  in  constant  cruise.  But  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  make  any  such  engagement. 
Their  recommendatory  powers  for  obtaining 
contributions  were  so  openly  neglected  by  the 
several  States  that  they  declined  an  engage- 
ment which  they  were  conscious  they  could 
not  fulfil  with  punctuality;  and  so  it  fell 
through.—AuTOBiocRAPHY.  i,  67.  Ford  kd., 
i,  93.     (1821.) 

750.  BABBABY  STATES,  Europe  and. 

—Spain  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  with  Al- 

J^iers,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
ars,  and  did  not  like  to  relinquish  the  benefit 
of  that  until  the  other  party  should  fail  in  their 
observance  of  it.  Portugal,  Naples,  the  two 
Sicilies,  Venice,  Malta,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
were  favorably  disposed  to  such  an  association ; 
but  their  representatives  at  Paris  expressed 
apprehensions  that  France  would  interfere,  and, 
either  openlv  or  secretly  support  the  Barbary 
powers ;  and  they  required  that  I  should  ascer- 
tain the  dispositions  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes 
on  the  subject.  I  had  before  taken  occasion 
to  inform  him  of  what  we  were  proposing,  and 
therefore  did  not  think  it  proper  to  insinuate 
any  doubt  of  the  fair  conduct  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  stating  our  propositions,  I  mentioned 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  us  that  Eng- 
land would  interfere  in  behalf  of  those  pirat- 
ical governments.  *'  She  dares  not  do  it«'  said 
he.  I  pressed  it  no  further.  The  other  Agents 
were  satisfied  with  this  indication  of  his  senti- 
ments.— Autobiography,  i,  67,  Ford  ed.,  i, 
93.     (1821.) 

751.  BABBABY  STATES,  Great  Brit- 
ain and.— I  hinted  to  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes that  I  thought  the  English  capable  of 
administering  aid  to  the  Algerines.  He  seemed 
to  think  it  impossible  on  account  of  the  scandal 
it  would  bring  on  them. — To  John  Jay.  i,  575. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  228.     (P.,  1786.) 

752.  BABBABY  STATES,  Jefferson's 
Views  on.— Our  instructions  relative  to  the 
Barbary  States  having  required  us  to  proceed 
by  way  of  negotiation  to  obtain  their  peace,  it 
became  our  duty  to  do  this  to  the  best  of  our 
power.  Whatever  might  be  our  private  opin- 
ions, they*  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  line 
marked  out  to  us  was  to  be  followed.  It  has 
been  so,  honestly  and  zealously.  It  was,  there- 
fore, never  material  for  us  to  consult  together, 
on  the  best  plan  of  conduct  toward  these  States. 
I  acknowledge,  I  very  early  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  effect  a  peace  through  the  medium  of 
war.  Though  it  is  a  question  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  yet  as  you  propose  some 
discussion  of  it,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  my 
reasons.  Of  the  four  positions  laid  down  by 
you,  I  agree  to  the  three  first,  which  are,  in 
substance,  that  the  good  offices  of  our  friends 
cannot  procure  us  a  peace  without  paying  its 
price;  that  they  cannot  materially  lessen  that 
price;  and  that  paying  it,  we  can  have  the 
peace  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  our  enemies. 
As  to  the  fourth,  that  the  longer  the  negotia- 
tion is  delayed,  the  larger  will  be  the  demand ; 
this  will  depend  on  the  intermediate  captures: 
if  they  are  many  and  rich,  the  price  may  be 
raised;  if  few  and  poor,  it  will  be  lessened. 
However,  if  it  is  decided  that  we  shall  buy  a 
peace,  I  know  no  reason  for  delaying  the  opera- 
tion, but  should  rather  think  it  ought  to  be 
hastened;  but  I  should  prefer  the  obtainin|r  it 
by  war.  i.  Justice  is  in  favor  of  this  opinion. 
2.  Honor  favors  it.  3.  It  will  procure  us  re- 
spect in  Europe;   and  respect  is  a  safeguard  to 
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interest.  4*  It  will  arm  the  Federal  head  with 
the  safest  of  all  the  instruments  of  coercion 
over  its  delinquent  members,  and  prevent  it 
from  using  what  would  be  less  safe.  I  think 
that  so  far,  you  go  with  me.  But  in  the  next 
steps,  we  shall  differ.  5.  I  think  it  least  ex- 
pensive. I  ask  a  fleet  of  one  himdred  and  fifty 
guns,  the  one-half  of  which  shall  be  in  constant 
cruise*  This  fleet,  built,  manned  and  victualled 
for  six  months  will  cost  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  Its  annual  expense 
will  be  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  gun^ 
including  everything;  this  will  be  forty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  I  take  the 
British  experience  for  the  basis  of  my  calcula- 
tion; though  we  know,  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, that  we  can  do  it  in  this  way,  for  pounds 
lawful,  what  costs  them  pounds  sterling.  Were 
we  to  charge  all  this  to  the  Algerine  war,  it 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  we  must  pay, 
if  we  buy  peace.  But  as  it  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary that  we  should  establish  a  small  marine 
force  (even  were  we  to  buy  a  peace  from  the 
Algerines),  and  as  that  force,  laid  up  in  our 
dockyards,  would  cost  us  half  as  much  annu- 
ally, as  if  kept  in  order  for  service,  we  have  a 
right  to  say  that  only  twenty-two  thousand  and 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  per  annum,  should 
be  charged  to  the  Algerine  war.  6.  It  will  be 
as  effectual.  To  all  the  mismanagements  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  urged  to  show  that  war 
aprainst  these  people  is  ineffectual,  I  urge  a 
single  fact  to  prove  the  contrary,  where  there  is 
any  management.  About  forty  years  ago,  the 
Algerines  having  broken  their  treaty  with 
France,  that  court  sent  Monsieur  de  Massiac, 
with  one  large  and  two  small  frigates ;  he  block- 
aded the  harbor  of  Algiers  three  months,  and 
they  subscribed  to  the  terms  he  proposed.  If  it 
be  admitted,  however,  that  war,  on  the  fairest 
prospects,  is  still  exposed  to  uncertainties,  I 
weigh  against  this  the  greater  uncertainty  of 
the  duration  of  a  peace  bought  with  money, 
from  such  a  people,  from  a  Dey  eighty  years 
old,  and  by  a  nation  who,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
buying  peace,  is  to  have  no  power  on  the  sea 
to  enforce  an  observance  of  it.  So  far,  I  have 
gone  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  weight 
of  this  war  would  rest  on  us.  But.  i.  Naples 
will  join  us.  The  character  of  their  naval 
minister  (Acton),  his  known  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  peace  Spain  is  officiously  trying 
to  make  for  them,  and  his  dispositions  against 
the  Algerines,  give  the  best  grounds  to  believe 
it.  2.  Every  principle  of  reason  assures  us  that 
Portugal  will  join  us.  I  state  this  as  taking 
for  granted,  what  all  seem  to  believe,  that  they 
-will  not  be  at  peace  with  Algiers.  I  suppose, 
then,  that  a  convention  might  be  formed  be- 
tween Portugal,  Naples  and  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  burthen  of  the  war  might  be 
quotaed  on  them,  according  to  their  respective 
wealth ;  and  the  term  of  it  should  be,^  when 
Algiers  should  subscribe  to  a^  peace  with  all 
three,  on  equal  terms.  This  might  be  left  open 
for  other  nations  to  accede  to.  and  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  powers  of  Europe  (except 
France,  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  if  her 
peace  be  made),  would  sooner  or  later  enter 
into  the  confederacy,  for  the  sake  of  having 
their  peace  with  the  piratical  States  guaranteed 
by  the  whole.  I  suppose,  that,  in  this  case,  our 
proportion  of  force  would  not  be  the  half  of 
what  I  first  calculated  on. — ^To  John  Adams. 
i.  591.     (P.,  July  1786.) 

753. .     Were  the  honor  and.  ad- 
vantage   of    establishing    such    a    confederacy 
[against  the  piratical  powers]  out  of  the  ques- 
ion,  yet  the  necessity  that  the  United  States 
houla  have  some  marine  force,  and  the  hap- 


piness of  this,  as  the  ostensible  cause  for  be- 
ginning it,  would  decide  on  its  propriety.  It 
will  be  said,  there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury. 
There  never  will  be  money  in  the  treasury,  till 
the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth.  The  States 
must  see  the  rod;  perhaps  it  must  be  felt  by 
some  one  of  them.  I  am  persuaded,  all  of 
them  would  rejoice  to  see  every  one  obliged  to 
furnish  its  contributions.  It  is  not  the  diffi- 
culty of  furnishing  them,  which  beggars  the 
treasury,  but  the  fear  that  others  will  not  fur- 
nish as  much.  Every  rational  citizen  must  wish 
to  see  an  effective  instrument  of  coercion,  and 
should  fear  to  see  it  on  any  other  element  than 
the  water. — ^To  Jambs  Monroe,  i,  606.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  264.     (P.,  1786.) 

754.  BABBABY  STATES^  The  Kedi- 
terranean  and.— Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
remaining  hostile,  will  shut  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  us. — To  C^VERNOR  Henry.  1,  6oi.  (P., 
1786.) 

755. .    The   Algerines   form    an 

obstacle;  but  the  object  of  our  commerce  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  so  immense  that  we  ought 
to  surmount  that  obstacle,  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  done  by  means  in  our  power,  and  which, 
instead  of  fouling  us  with  the  dishonorable  and 
criminal  baseness  of  France  and  England,  will 
place  us  in  the  road  to  respect  with  all  the 
world. — ^To  E.  Rutledgb.    iii,  no.     (P.,  1789.) 

~  BABBABT  STATES,  Korooco.— See 

Morocco. 

756.  BABBABY  STATES,  Purchasing 
Peace  with.— What  will  you  do  with  the 
piratical  States?  Buy  a  peace  at  their  enor- 
mous price;  force  one;  or  abandon  the  car- 
riage into  the  Mediterranean  to  other  powers? 
All  these  measures  are  disagreeable. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,    i,  557.     (P.,  1786.) 

757 .    The    States    of    Algiers. 

Tunis  and  Tripoli  hold  their  peace  at  a  price 
which  would  be  felt  by  every  man  in  his  set- 
tlement with  the  taxgatherer. — To  Patrick 
Henry,    i,  601.     (P.,  1786.) 

758. .     It  is  not  in  the  choice  of 

the  States,  whether  they  will  pay  money  to 
cover  their  trade  against  the  Algerines.  If  they 
obtain  a  peace  by  negotiation,  they  must  pay 
a  great  sum  of  money  for  it;  if  they  do  noth- 
ing, th^  must  pay  a  great  sum  of  money  in  the 
form  of  insurance ;  and  in  either  way,  as  great 
a  one  as  in  the  way  of  force,  and  probably  less 
effectual. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  607.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  265.     (P.,  1786.) 

759. .     Congress  must  begin  bv 

getting  money.  When  they  have  this,  it  is  a 
matter  of  calculation  whether  they  will  buy  a 
peace,  or  force  one,  or  do  nothing. — ^To  John 
Adams,     i,  585.     (P.,  1786.) 

760. .    The    continuance    of    [a 

purchased]  peace  with  the  Barbary  States  will 
depend  on  their  idea  of  our  power  to  enforce 
it.  and  on  the  life  of  the  particular  Dey,  or 
other  head  of  the  government,  with  whom  it  is 
contracted.  Congress  will,  no  doubt,  weigh 
these  circumstances  against  the  expense  and 
probable  success  of  compelling  a  peace  by  arms. 
— ^To  James  Monroe,  i,  565.  Ford  «d..  It. 
221.     (P.,  1786.) 

761. .    In   London   Mr.    Adams 

and  I  had  conferences  with  a  Tripoline  am- 
bassador, named  Abdrahaman.  He  asked  us 
thirty  thousand  guineas  for  a  peace  with  his 
court,   and  as  much  for  Tunis,  for  which  he 
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«aid  he  could  answer.  What  we  were  author- 
ized to  offer,  being  to  this  but  as  a  drop  to  a 
bucket,  our  conferences  were  repeated  only  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  If  the 
demands  of  Algiers  and  Morocco  should  be  in 
proportion  to  this,  according  to  their  superior 
power,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  United 
States  will  not  buy  a  peace  with  money. — To 
WiLxiAM  Ca&mxchael.     i,  SSI.     (P.,  1786.) 

762. .  The  Tripolinc  ambassa- 
dor offered  peace  for  30,000  guineas  for  Tripoli, 
and  as  many  for  Tunis.  Calculating  on  this 
scale,  Morocco  should  ask  60,000,  and  Algiers 
120,000. — ^To  David  Humphreys,  i,  559.  (P., 
1786.) 

708. ,    A  second  plan  might  be 

to  obtein  peace  by  purchasing  it.  For  &is  we 
hare  the  example  ot  rich  and  ]>owerful  nations, 
in  this  instance  counting  their  interest  more 
than  their  honor. — Report  on  Mediterranean 
Trade.    Tii,  522.     (1790.) 

764. .    As  the  duration  of  this 

peace  cannot  be  counted  on  with  certainty,  and 
wc  look  forward  to  the  necessity  of  coercion  by 
cruises  on  their  coast,  to  be  kept  up  during  the 
whole  of  their  cruising  season,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  yourself  •  ♦  ♦  of  every 
circitmstance  which  may  influence  or  guide  us 
in  undertaking  and  conducting  such  an  opera- 
tion.— ^To  John  Paul  Jones,  iii,  438.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

765.  BABBABY  STATES,  Sappression 

of. — ^The  attempts  heretofore  made  to  sup- 
press the  [Barbary]  powers  have  been  to  exter- 
minate them  at  one  blow.  They  are  too  nu- 
merous and  powerful  by  land  for  that.  A  small 
effort,  but  long  continued,  seems  to  be  the  only 
method.  Bv  suppressing  their  marine  and  trade 
totally,  and  continuing  this  till  the  present  race 
of  seamen  should  be  pretty  well  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  younger  people  betake  themselves  to 
busbandry  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  are 
well  fitted,  these  nests  of  banditti  might  be  re- 
formed.— ^To  Jambs  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  33. 
(P.  X785.) 

766.  BABBABY  STATES,  Tribute  to. 
— ^It  is  impossible  I  fear  to  find  out  what 
[tributel  is  given  by  other  countries  [to  the 
piratical  States].  Either  shame  or  jealousy 
makes  them  wish  to  keep  it  secret. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  31.     (P.,  1785.) 

767. .     The    Algerines,    I    fear, 

will  ask  such  a  tribute  for  the  forbearance  of 
their  piracies  as  the  United  States  would  be 
unwilling  to  pay.  When  this  idea  comes  across 
my  mind  my  faculties  are  absolutely  suspended 
between  indignation  and  impotence.  I  think 
whatever  sums  we  are  obligea  to  pay  for  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  the  European  seas,  should 
be  levied  on  European  commerce  with  us,  by  a 
separate  impost;  that  these  powers  may  see 
that  they  protect  these  enormities  for  their  own 
lossw     To    Nathaniel    Greene.     Ford   ed.,   iv, 

as.    (P.,  1785.) 

768. .     Such  [European]  powers 

as  should  refuse  [to  join  a  confederation  to 
soppress  the  Barbary  piracies]  would  give  us  a 
jnst  right  to  turn  pirates  also  on  their  West 
India  trade,  and  to  require  an  annual  tribute 
which  might  reimburse  what  we  may  be  obliged 
to  pay  to  obtain  a  safe  navigation  in  their  seas. 

-To  Jambs  Monroe.     ~ 


17«5.) 


Ford  ed.,  iv,  33.     (P., 


769.  BABBABY   STATES,   War  with. 
—From  what  I  learn  from  the  temper  of  my 


countrjrmen  and  their  tenaciousness  of  money, 
it  will  be  more  easy  to  raise  ships  to  fight  these 
pirates  into  reason  than  money  to  bribe  them. — 
To  Ezra  Stiles,    ii,  78.     (P.,  1786.) 

770. .     The     motives     pleading 

for  war  rather  than  tribute  [to  the  piratical 
States]  are  numerous  and  honorable;  tnose  op- 

Josing  them  are  mean  and  short-sighted. — To 
AMES  Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  32.     (P.,  1785.) 

-.  BABBABY     STATES,     War     with 
Tripoli.— See  Twpou. 
771.  BABBABY    STATES,    Weakness 

of.— These  pirates  arc  contemptibly  weak. 
Morocco,  who  has  just  dared  to  commit  an  out- 
rage on  us,  owns  only  four  or  five  frigates  of 
18  or  20  guns.  There  is  not  a  port  m  their 
countnr  which  has  more  than  13  feet  of  water. 
Tunis  is  not  quite  so  strong  (having  three  or 
four  frigates  only,  small  and  worthless) ;  is 
more  mercantile  than  predatory,  and  would 
easily  be  led  to  treat  either  by  money  or 
fear.  Tripoli  has  one  frigate  only.  Algiers 
alone  possesses  any  power,  and  they  are 
brave.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
she  possesses  about  sixteen  vessels,  from  22  up 
to  52  guns ;  but  the  vessels  of  all  these  powers 
are  wretched  in  the  last  degree,  being  mostly 
built  of  the  discordant  pieces  of  other  vessels 
which  they  take  and  pull  asunder;  their  cord- 
age and  sails  are  of  the  same  kind,  taken  from 
vessels  of  different  sizes  and  powers,  seldom 
any  two  guns  of  the  same  bore  and  all  of  them 


iignt.- 
(P.,  I 


785.)     See  Morocco,  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

772.  BABGLAT  (Thomas),  Mlssioiui  to 
Korocco. — Though  we  are  not  authorized  to 
delegate  to  Mr.  Barclay  the  power  of  ulti- 
ir.ately  signing  the  treaty,  yet  such  is  our  re- 
liance on  his  wisdom,  his  integrity,  and  his  at- 
tention to  the  instructions  with  which  he  is 
charged,  that  we  assure  his  Majesty,  the  con- 
ditions which  he  shall  arrange  and  send  to 
us.  shall  be  retiu-ned  with  our  signature.* — To 
THE  Emperor  op  Morocco.  1,  419.  (P.. 
1785.) 

773. Mr.     Barclay's     mission 

has  been  attended  with  complete  success.  For 
this  we  are  indebted,  unquestionably,  to  the 
influence  and  good  offices  of  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid.—To  John  Jay.     ii,  85.     (P.,  1786.) 

774. .    You    have    my   full    and 

hearty  approbation  of  the  treaty  you  obtained 
from  Morocco,  which  is  better  and  on  better 
terms  than  I  expected. — ^To  Thomas  Barclay. 
ii,  125.     (P.,  1787.) 

775. .    You  are  appointed  by  the 

President  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  jp^o  to  the  court  of  Morocco, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  new 
Emperor,  a  recognition  of  our  treaty  with  his 
father.  As  it  is  thought  best  that  you  should 
go  in  some  definite  character,  that  of  consul 
has  been  adopted. — ^To  Thomas  Barclay,  iii. 
261.     (P.,  1791.) 

776. .    As  you  have  acted  since 

my  arrival  in  France,  in  the  characters  of 
Consul  General  for  that  country,  and  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  Morocco,  and  also  as  agent  in 
some  particular  transactions  for  the  State  of 
Virginia,  I  think  it  is  a  duty  to  yourself,  to 
truth,  and  to  justice,  on  your  departure  for 
America,  to  declare  that  in  all  these  characters, 

•  Mr.  Barclay  was  U.  S.  Consul-General  at  Paris* 
Jefferson  and  Adams  appointed  him  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Bmperor  of  Morocco.— EDITOR. 
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as  far  as  has  come  within  my  notice,  you  have 
acted  with  judgment,  with  attention,  with  in> 
tegrity  and  honor.* — To  Thomas  Barclay,  ii, 
211.     (P.,  1787.) 

777.  BABIiOW  (Joel),  Proposed  His- 
tory by. — Mr.  Madison  and  myself  have  cut 
out  a  piece  of  work  for  you,  which  is  to  write 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  close 
of  the  war  downwards.  We  are  rich  ourselves 
in  materials,  and  can  open  all  the  public 
archives  to  you;  but  your  residence  here 
[Washington]  is  essential,  because  a  great  deal 
of  the  knowledge  of  things  is  not  on  paper, 
but  only  within  ourselves,  for  verbal  commu- 
nication. John  Marshall  is  writing  the  life  of 
General  Washington  from  his  papers.  It  is  in- 
tended to  come  out  just  in  time  to  influence 
the  next  Presidential  election.  It  is  written, 
therefore,  principally  with  a  view  to  election- 
eering purposes.  But  it  will  consequently  be 
out  in  time  to  aid  you  with  information,  as 
well  as  to  point  out  the  perversions  of  truth 
necessary  to  be  rectified. — ^To  Joel  Barlow. 
iv,  438.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  151.  (W.,  May 
1 802.) 

778. .  You  owe  to  republican- 
ism, and  indeed  to  the  future  hopes  of  man,  a 
faithful  record  of  the  march  ot  this  govern- 
ment, which  may  encourage  the  oppressed  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  Your  talents,  your  princi- 
ples, and  your  means  of  access  to  public  and 
f>rivate  sources  of  information,  with  the 
eisure  which  is  at  your  command,  point  ^ou 
out  as  the  person  who  is  to  do  this  act  of  jus- 
tice to  those  who  believe  in  the  improvability 
of  the  condition  of  man,  and  who  have  acted 
on  that  behalf,  in  opposition  to  those  who  con- 
sider man  as  a  beast  of  burthen  made  to  be 
ridden  by  him  who  has  genius  enough  to  get  a 
bridle  into  his  mouth. — To  Joel  Barlow,  v, 
496.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  269.     (M.,  z8zo.) 

779. .     I   felicitate  you  on  your 

destination  to  Paris  [as  minister].  ♦  ♦  ♦  Yet 
it  is  not  unmixed  with  re^et.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  our  post-revolutionary  history?  Of 
the  antidotes  of  truth  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  Marshall?  This  example  proves  the  wis- 
dom of  the  maxim,  never  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row what  can  be  done  to-aay. — To  Toel  Bar- 
low. V,  587.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  322.  (M.,  April 
z8ix.) 

780.  BABLOW  (Joel),  Works  of.— I 
thank  you  for  your  "  Conspiracy  of  Kings " 
and  advice  to  the  privileged  orders.  Be  as- 
sured that  your  endeavors  to  bring  the  trans- 
Atlantic  world  into  the  road  of  reason,  are  not 
without  their  effect  in  America.  Some  here 
are  disposed  to  move  retrograde,  and  to  take 
their  stand  in  the  rear  of  Europe,  now  advanc- 
ing to  the  high  ground  of  natural  right. — To 
Joel  Barlow,  iii,  451.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  88.  (P., 
1792.) 

781. .  Thomas  Jefferson  re- 
turns thanks  to  Mr.  Barlow  for  the  copy  of 
the  "  Columbiad "  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  him;  the  eye  discovers  at  once  the  excel- 
lence of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work, 
and  he  is  persuaded  that  the  mental  part  will 
be  found  to  have  merited  it.  He  will  not  do 
it  the  injustice  of  giving  it  such  a  reading  as 
his  situation  here  [Washington]  would  admit, 

•  Mr.  Barclay,  while  acting  for  the  United  States 
in  Europe,  was  engage^  in  commercial  transactions 
on  his  own  account.    His  arrest  for  debt  by  credit- 

'  led  to  some  discussion  with  the  Prenchjrovem- 
^-  which  is  embodied  In  Jefferson's   writings. 


of  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  at  intervals  of 
many  days.  He  will  reserve  it  for  that  retire- 
ment after  which  he  is  panting,  and  not  now 
very  distant,  where  he  may  enjoy  it  in  full  con- 
cert with  its  kindred  scenes,  amidst  those  rural 
delights  which  join  in  chorus  with  the  poet, 
and  give  to  his  song  all  its  magic  effect. — ^To 
Joel  Barlow,    v,  238.     (W.,  1808.) 

—  BABBUEIi  (Abbe),  Book  by.— See 
Illuminati. 

—  BABBYy  Commodore  J. — See  Mourn- 
ing. 

782.  BA8TILE,  Fall  of  the.— The  mob, 
now  openly  joined  by  the  French  guards, 
forced  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare,  released  all  tlie 
prisoners,  and  took  a  great  store  of  corn« 
which  they  carried  to  the  com  market.  Here 
they  got  some  arms,  and  the  French  guards 
began  to  form  and  train  them.  The  committee 
determined  to  raise  forty-eight  thousand  Bour- 
geoises or  rather  to  restrain  their  numbers  to 
forty-eight  thousand.  On  the  14th  [July],  they 
sent  one  of  their  members  (Monsieur  de 
Corny,  whom  we  knew  in  America)  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  to  ask  arms  for  their 
Garde  Bourgeoise.  He  was  followed  by,  or  he 
found  there,  a  great  mob.  The  Governor  of 
the  Invalides  came  out,  and  represented  the  im- 
possibility of  delivering  his  arms,  without  the 
orders  of  those  from  whom  he  received  them. 
De  Corny  advised  the  people  then  to  retire, 
and  retired  himself;  and  the  people  took  pos- 
session of  the  arms.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
not  only  the  Invalides  themselves  made  no  op- 
position, but  that  a  body  of  five  thousand 
foreign  troops,  encamped  within  four  hundred 
yards,  never  stirred.  Monsieur  de  Corny  and 
five  others  were  then  sent  to  ask  arms  of 
Monsieur  de  Launey,  Governor  of  the  Bastile. 
They  found  a  great  collection  of  people  already 
before  the  place,  and  they  immediately  planted 
a  fiag  of  truce,  which  was  answered  by  a  like 
flag  hoisted  on  the  parapet.  The  deputation 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  fall  back  a  little, 
advanced  themselves  to  make  their  demand  of 
the  Governor,  and  in  that  instant  a  dlscbarge 
from  the  Bastile  killed  four  of  those  nearest  to 
the  deputies.  The  deputies  retired;  the  people 
rushed  against  the  place,  and  almost  in  an  in- 
stant were  in  possession  of  a  fortification,  de- 
fended by  one  hundred  men,  of  infinite  strength, 
which  in  other  times  had  stood  several  regular 
sieges,  and  had  never  been  taken.  How  they 
got  in,  has,  as  yet,  been  impossible  to  discover. 
Those  who  pretend  to  have  been  of  the  party 
tell  so  many  different  stories,  as  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  them  all.  They  took  all  the  arms, 
discharged  the  prisoners,  and  such  of  the  gar- 
rison as  were  not  killed  in  the  first  moment 
of  fury;  carried  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  the  Gr^ve  (the  place  of  public 
execution),  cut  off  their  heads,  and  sent  them 
through  the  city  in  triumph  to  the  Palais 
Royal. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  76.  (P.,  July  lo 
1789.) 

783.  BASTBOF'S  CASE,  Account  of.— 

I  find  Bastrop's  case  less  difficult  than  I  had 
expected.  My  view  of  it  is  this :  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  being  desirous  of  introduc- 
ing the  culture  of  wheat  into  that  province, 
engages  Bastrop  as  an  agent  for  carrying  that 
object  into  effect.  He  agrees  to  lay  off  twelve 
leagues  square  on  the  Washita  and  Bayou 
liard  as  a  settlement  for  the  culture  of  wheat, 
to  which  Bastrop  is  to  brin^  five  hundred  fam- 
ilies, each  of  which  families  is  to  have  four 
hundred   arpens   of   the   land;   the  residue   of 
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the  twelve  leagues  square,  we  may  understand, 
was  to  be  Bastrop's  premium.  The  government 
was  to  bear  the  expense  of  bringing  these  emi- 
grants from  New  Madrid,  and  was  to  allow 
Uiem  rations  for  six  months, — Bastrop  under- 
taking to  provide  the  rations,  and  the  govern- 
ment paying  a  seal  and  a  half  for  each.  Bas- 
trop binds  himself  to  settle  the  five  hundred 
families  in  three  years,  and  the  Governor  es- 
pecially declares  Uiat  if  within  that  time  the 
major  part  of  the  establishment  shall  not  have 
been  made  g^ood,  the  twelve  leagues  square, 
destined  for  Bastrop's  settlers,  shall  be  occu- 
pied by  the  families  first  presenting  themselves 
for  that  purpose.  Bastrop  brings  on  some  set- 
tlers,— ^how  many  does  not  appear,  and  the 
intendant,  from  a  want  of  ftmds,  suspends 
further  proceeding  in  the  settlement  until  the 
King's  decision.  (His  decision  of  what? 
Doubtless  whether  the  settlement  shall  proceed 
on  these  terms,  and  the  funds  be  furnished 
by  the  King?  or  shall  be  abandoned?)  He 
promises  Bastrop,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
former  limitation  of  three  years  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  two  years,  after  the  course  of  the 
contract  shall  have  again  commenced  to  be 
executed,  and  the  determination  of  the  King 
shall  be  made  known  to  Bastrop.  Here,  then, 
is  a  complete  suspension  of  the  undertaking 
until  the  King's  decision,  and  his  silence  from 
that  time  till,  and  when,  he  ceded  the  province, 
must  be  considered  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
project.  There  are  several  circumstances  in 
this  case  offering  ground  for  question,  whether 
Bastrop  is  entitled  to  any  surplus  of  the  lands. 
But  this  will  be  an  investigation  for  the  At- 
torney General.  But  the  uttermost  he  can 
claim  is  a  surplus  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  families  to  be  settled,  that  is  to  say,  a  quota 
of  land  bearing  such  a  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  families  he  settled  (deducting  four  hun- 
dred arpens  for  each  of  them)  as  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  square  leagues  bear  to 
tiie  whole  number  of  five  hundfred  families. 
The  important  fact,  therefore,  to  be  settled, 
is  the  number  of  families  he  established  there 
before  the  suspension. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  231.     (Jan.  1808.) 

784.  BATTITBE,  Authority  over. — Mr. 
Livingston,  *  *  *  finding  that  we  considered 
the  Batture  as  now  resting  with  Congress,* 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  it  clear  of  all 
adversary  possession  till  Iheir  decision  is  ob- 
tained [has  written]  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which,  if  we  understand  it,  amounts 
to  a  declaration  that  he  will  *  *  *  bring  the 
authority  of  the  court  into  array  against  that  of 
the  Executive,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  forci- 
ble possession.  But  I  presume  that  the  court 
knows  too  well  that  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  land  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  no  court,  it  having  never  been  deemed  safe 
to  submit  the  major  interests  of  the  nation 
to  an  ordinary  tribunal,  or  to  any  one  but  such 
as  the  Legislature  establishes  for  the  special 
occasion;  and  the  marshal  will  find  his  duty 
too  plainly  marked  out  in  the  act  of  March  3, 
1S07,  to  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  author- 
ity be  is  to  obey. — ^To  GowEttnoR  Claiborne. 
V,  319.     (W.,  July  1808.) 

785.  BATTTTSE,  JefferBon's  action  in. 
— The  interposition  noticed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Orleans  was  an  act  of  duty  of  the  office 
I  then  occupied.  Charged  with  the  care  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  and  among 
these  with  the  preservation  of  their  lands  from 
intrusion,  I  exercised,  on  their  behalf,  a  right 

•Jefferson  In  a  special  message,  March  7,  x8o8,  laid 
the  case  before  Congress  for  its  action.— Editor. 


given  by  nature  to  all  men,  individual  or  as- 
sociated, that  of  rescuing  their  own  property 
wrongfully  taken.  In  cases  of  forcible  entry 
on  individual  possessions,  special  provisions, 
both  of  the  common  and  civil  law,  have  re- 
strained the  right  of  rescue  by  private  force, 
and  substituted  the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  But 
no  law  has  restrained  the  right  of  the  nation 
itself  from  removing  by  its  own  arm,  in- 
truders on  its  possessions.  On  the  contrary, 
a  statute  recently  passed,  had  required  that 
such  removals  should  be  diligently  made.  The 
Batture  of  New  Orleans,  being  a  part  of  the 
bed  contained  between  the  two  banks  of  the 
river,  a  naked  shoal  indeed  at  low  water,  but 
covered  through  the  whole  season  of  its  regular 
full  tides,  and  then  forming  the  ground  of  the 
port  and  harbor  for  the  upper  navigation,  over 
which  vessels  ride  of  necessity  when  moored  to 
the^  bank,  I  deemed  it  public  property,  in 
which  all  had  a  common  use.  The  removal, 
too,  of  the  force  which  had  possessed  itself  of 
it,  was  the  more  urgent  from  the  interruption 
it  might  give  to  the  commerce,  and  other  law- 
ful uses,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of 
the  Western  waters  generally. — ^To  (jOVernor 
Claiborne,    v,  518.     (M,  181  o.) 

786.  BATTUBE,  Livingston's  suit- 
Livingston  has  served  a  writ  on  me,  stating 
damages  at  $100,000. — To  President  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  275.     <M.,  18 10.) 

787.  BATTUBE,  MarshalPs  bias  and. 
—In  speaking  of  Livingston's  suit,  I  omitted 
to  observe  that  it  is  a  little  doubted  that  his 
knowledge  of  Marshall's  character  has  induced 
him  to  bring  this  action.  His  twistifications 
in  the  case  of  Marbury,  in  that  of  Burr,  and  the 
Yazoo  ^  case  show  how  dexterously  he  can 
reconcile  law  to  his  own  personal  biasses;  and 
nobody  seems  to  doubt  tnat  he  is  ready  pre- 
pared to  decide  that  Livingston's  right  to  the 
batture  is  unquestionable,  and  that  I  am 
bound  to  pay  for  it  with  my  private  fortune. — 
To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  276. 
(M.,  1810.) 

788.   .    What    the   issue  of  the 

case  ought  to  be,  no  tmbiased  man  can  doubt. 
What  it  will  be,  no  one  can  tell.  The  judge's 
[  Marshall's]  inveteracy  is  profound,  and  his 
mind  of  that  gloomy  malignity  which  will  never 
let  him  forego  the  opportunity  of  satiating  it 
on  a  victim.  His  decisions,  his  instructions  to 
a  juiy,  his  allowances  and  disallowances  and 
garblings  of  evidence,  must  all  be  subjects  of 
appeal.  I  consider  that  as  my  only  chance  of 
saving  my  fortune  from  entire  wreck.  And  to 
whom  is  my  appeal?  From  the  judge  in 
Burr's  case  to  himself  and  his  associate  judges 
in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.  Not  ex- 
actly, however.  I  observe  old  Cushing  is  dead. 
At  length,  then,  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  a 
republican  majority  in  the  Supreme  judiciary. 
— -To  Albert  Gallatin.  Foro  ed.,  ix,  284. 
(M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

789.  BATTITBEy  Title  to.— I  have  no 
concern  at  all  in  maintaining  the  title  to  the 
batture.  It  would  be  totally  unnecessary  for 
me  to  employ  counsel  to  go  into  the  question  at 
all  for  my  own  defence.  That  is  solidly  built 
on  the  simple  fact,  that  if  I  were  in  error,  it 
was  honest,  and  not  imputable  to  that  gross 
and  palpable  corruption  or  injustice  which 
makes  a  public  magistrate  responsible  to  a 
private  party. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  537. 
(M.,  1810.) 

790.  BATTITBE,    True    coarse    in. — If 

human  reason  is  not  mere  illusion,  and  law  a 
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kbyrinth  without  a  clew,  no  error  has  been 
committed  [  n  the  Batture  case]. — Batturb 
Case,     viii,  604.     (1812.) 

791.  BATABD  (Jaznee  A.),  Aaron  Burr 

and. — Edward  Livingston  tells  me  that  Bay- 
ard applied  to-day  or  last  night  to  General 
Samuel  Smith,  and  represented  to  him  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  coming  over  to  the  States  who 
vote  for  Burr  [for  President],  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  wav  of  appointment  which  he 
might  not  command,  and  particularly  mentioned 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  Smith  asked 
him  if  he  was  authorized  to  make  the  offer. 
He  said  he  was  authorized.  Smith  told  this  to 
Livingston,  and  to  W.  C.  Nicholas  who  confirms 
it  to  me.  Bayard,  in  like  manner,  tempted 
Livingston,  not  b^  offering  any^  particular  office, 
but  by  representing  to  him  his  (Livingston's) 
intimacy  and  connection  with  Burr;  that  from 
him  he  had  everything  to  expect,  if  he  would 
come  over  to  him.  To  Doctor  Linn  of  New 
ersey,  they  have  offered  the  government  of 
'ew  Jersey. — The  Anas,  ix,  202.  Ford  ed., 
i,  291.  (Feb.  1808.)  Sec  Elections,  Presi- 
dential,  1800. 

792.  BEAITMABGHAIS  (NL.),  Claim  of. 

—I  hear  that  Mr.  Beaumarchais  means  to 
make  himself  heard,  if  the  memorial  which  he 
sends  by  an  agent  in  the  present  packet  is  not 
attended  to  as  he  thinks  it  ouffht  to  be.  He 
called  on  me  with  it  and  desired  me  to  recom- 
mend his  case  to  a  decision,  and  to  note  in 
my  dispatch  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  This  is  true,  it 
being  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him ;  but  my 
recommendations  would  be  as  displaced  as  un- 
necessary. I  assured  him  Congress  would  do 
in  that  business  what  justice  should  require, 
and  their  means  enabled  them. — ^To  John  Jay. 
ii,  23a.     (P.,  1787.) 

798. .    A  final  decision  of  some 

sort  should  be  made  on  Beaumarchais's  affairs. 
— To  James  Madison,  ii,  209.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  423. 
(Pm  1787.) 

794.  BEE,  The  Honey.— The  honey-bee 
is  not  a  native  of  our  continent.  Marcgrove, 
indeed,  mentions  a  species  of  honey-bee  in 
Brazil.  But  this  has  no  sting,  and  is  therefore 
different  from  the  one  we  have,  which  resem- 
bles perfectly  that  of  Europe.  The  Indians 
concur  with  us  in  the  tradition  that  it  was 
brought  from  Europe ;  but  when,  and  by  whom, 
we  know  not.  The  bees  have  generally  ex- 
tended themselves  into  the  country,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  white  settlers.  The  Indians, 
therefore,  call  them  the  white  man's  fly,  and 
consider  their  approach  as  indicating  the  ap- 
proach of  the  settlements  of  the  whites, — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  319.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
17s.     (1782.) 

796. ,    How     far     northwardly 

have  these  insects  been  found?  That  they 
are  unknown  in  Lapland.  I  infer  from  Schef- 
fer's  information,  that  the  Laplanders  eat  the 
pine  bark,  prepared  in  a  certain  way,  instead 
of  those  things  sweetened  with  sugar.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Certainly  if  they  had  honey,  it  would  be  a  bet- 
ter substitute  for  sugar  than  any  preparation  of 
the  pine  bark.  Kalm  tells  us  the  honey-bee 
cannot  live  through  the  winter  in  Canada.  They 
furnish  then  an  additional  remarkable  fact,  first 
obser\'ed  by  the  Count  de  Buffon,  and  which 
has  thrown  such  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  field 
of  natural  history,  that  no  animals  are  found  in 
both  continents,  but  those  which  are  able  to 
bear  the  cold  of  those  regions  where  they  prob- 


ably   join. — Notes    on   Virginia,     viii,    320. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  176.     (1782.) 

796.  BEEB  vs.  WHISKY.— There  is  be- 
fore the  Assembly  [of  Virginia]  a  petition  of  a 
Captain  Miller,  which  I  have  at  heart,  because 
I  have  great  esteem  for  the  petitioner  as  an 
honest  and  useful  man.  He  is  about  to  settle 
in  our  country,  and  to  establish  a  brewery,  in 
which  art  I  think  him  as  skilful  a  man  as  has 
ever  come  to  America.  I  wish  to  sec  this 
beverage  become  common  instead  of  the  whis- 
ky which  kills  one-third  of  our  citizens,  and 
ruins  their  families.  He  is  staying  with  me 
until  he  can  fix  himself,  and  I  should  be  thank- 
ful for  information  from  time  to  time  of  the 
progress  of  his  petition. — ^To  Charles  Yancby. 
vi,  5x5.     Ford  ed.,  x,  2.     (M.,  181 5.) 

797.  BELLIGEBENTS,   Code  of  Bale» 
for. — First.  The  original  arming  and  equip- 
ping of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  for 
military    service,    offensive   or    defensive,    is 
deemed    unlawful.     Second.     Equipment    of 
merchant  vessels  by  either  of  the  belligerent 
parties  in  the  ports  of  the  United   States, 
purely  for  l^e  accommodation  of  them  as  such, 
is  deemed  lawful.    Third.  Equipments  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels  of  war 
in  the  immediate  service  of  the  government 
of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  whidi,  if 
done  to  other  vessels,  would  be  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce 
or   war,   are   deemed  lawful,    except    those 
which  shall  have  made  prize  of  the  subjects, 
people  or  property  of  France,  coming  with 
their   prizes   into   the  ports   of   the   United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  seventeenth  article  of 
our    treaty   of    amity    and    commerce    with 
France.    Fourth.  Equipments  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  by  any  of  the  parties  at  war 
with  France,  of  vessels  fitted  for  merchandise 
and  war,  whether  with  or  without  commis- 
sions, which  are  doubtful  in  their  nature,  as 
being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war. 
are  deemed  lawful,  except  those  which  shall 
have  made  prize,  &c.     Fifth.  Equipments  of 
any  of  the  vessels  of  France  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  doubtful  in  their 
nature,  as  being  applicable  to  commerce  or 
war,  are  deemed  lawful.     Sixth.  Equipments 
of  every  kind  in  the  ports    of    the    United 
States  of  privateers  of  the  powers  at   war 
with  France,  are  deemed  unlawful.    Seventh. 
Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  which  are  of  a  nature  solely 
adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful ;  except 
those  stranded  or  wrecked,  as  mentioned  In 
t.  !    eighteenth    article    of   our    treaty    with 
France,  the  sixteenth  of  our  treaty  with  the 
Ignited  Netherlands,  the  ninth  of  our  treaty 
with  Prussia,  and  except  those  mentioned  in 
the  nineteenth  article  of    our    treaty    with 
France,  the  seventeenth  of  our  treaty  with 
the   United   Netherlands,    the   eighteenth    of 
our  treaty  with  Prussia.    Eighth.  Vessels  of 
either  of  the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  pre- 
vious to  their  coming  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  not  have  infringed 
any  of  the  foregoing  rules  may  lawfully  en- 
gage or  enlist  therein  their  own  subjects,  or 
aliens  not  being  inhabitants  of  the   United 
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States,  except  privateers  of  the  powers  at 
war  with  France,  and  except  those  vessels 
which  shall  have  made  prize,  &c  The  fore- 
going rules,  having  been  considered  by  us 
[the  Cabinet]  at  several  meetings,  and  being 
now  unanimously  approved,  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
— Cabinet  Decision,  ix,  440.  Ford  bd.,  vi, 
358.    (Aug.  3,1793.) 

708.  BELIilGEBENTSy  History  of 
Boles. — ^At  a  cabinet  meeting  on  account  of 
the  British  letter-of-marque  ship  Jane,  said 
to  have  put  up  waste  boards,  to  have  pierced 
two  port-holes,  and  mounted  two  cannon 
(which  she  brought  in)  on  new  carriages 
which  she  did  not  bring  in,  and  consequently 
having  sixteen,  instead  of  fourteen,  guns 
mounted,  it  was  agreed  that  a  letter-of- 
marque,  or  vessel  armi  en  guerre,  and  en 
marchandise,  is  not  a  privateer,  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  ordered  out  of  our  ports.  It 
was  agreed  by  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  myself, 
that  the  case  of  such  a  vessel  does  not  depend 
on  the  treaties,  but  on  the  law  of  nations. 
Edmund  Randolph  thought,  as  she  had  a 
mixed  character  of  merchant  vessel  and  pri- 
vateer, she  might  be  considered  under  the 
treaty;  but  this  being  overruled,  the  follow- 
ing paper  was  written:  Rules  proposed  by 
Attorney  General:  i.  That  all  equipments 
purely  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels,  as 
merchantmen,  be  admitted.  (Agreed.)  2d. 
That  all  equipments,  doubtful  in  their  nature, 
and  applicable  equally  to  commerce  or  war, 
be  admitted,  as  producing  too  many  minutiae. 
(Agreed.)  3.  That  all  equipments,  solely 
adapted  to  military  objects,  be  prohibited. 
(Agreed.)  Rules  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury:  ist.  That  the  original  arm- 
ing and  equipping  of  vessels  for  military  ser- 
vice, offensive  or  defensive,  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  be  considered  as  prohibited 
to  all.  (Agreed.)  2d.  That  vessels  which 
were  armed  before  their  coming  into  our 
ports,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  augment  these 
equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
but  may  repair  or  replace  any  military  equip- 
ments which,  they  had  when  they  began  their 
voyage  for  the  United  States :  that  tliis.  how- 
ever, shall  be  with  the  exception  of  privateers 
of  the  parties  opposed  to  France,  who  shall 
not  fit  or  repair  (Negatived,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  only  holding  this  opinion).  3d. 
That  for  convenience,  vessels  armed  and 
commissioned  before  they  come  into  our 
ports,  mav  engage  their  own  citizens,  not 
being  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
(Agreed.)  I  subjoined  the  following:  I  con- 
cur in  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  far  as  respects  materials  or  means 
of  annoyance  furnished  by  us;  and  I  should 
be  for  an  additional  rule,  that  as  to  means 
or  materials  brought  into  this  country,  and 
belonging  to  themselves,  they  are  free  to  use 
them. — The  Anas,  ix,  161.  Ford  ed.,  i. 
250    (July  179.3) 

799,  BELIiIGEBENTS,  Policy  toward. 
—Far  from  a  disposition  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  peculiar  situation  of  any  bellig- 
erent nation  to  ask  concessions  incompatible 


with  their  rights,  with  justice,  or  reciprocity, 
we  have  never  proposed  to  any  the  sacrifice 
pi  a  single  right :  and  in  consideration  of  ex- 
isting circumstances,  we  have  ever  been  will- 
ing, where  our  duty  to  other  nations  permit- 
ted us,  to  relax  for  a  time,  and  in  some  cases* 
that  strictness  of  right  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  acknowledgments  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  equality  and  independence  of 
nations  entitle  us  to.— R.  To  A.  Orlkans 
Legislature,     viii,  129.     (June  1808.) 

800.  BELLIGEBENTS,  Becruiting  by. 

— May  an  armed  vessel,  arriving  here,  be 
prohibited  to  employ  their  own  citizens  found 
here,  as  seamen  or  mariners?  They  cannot 
be  prohibited  to  recruit  their  own  citizens. — 
The  Anas,  ix,  158.  Ford  ed.,  i,  242. 
(1793.) 

801.  BELLIGEBEKTS,  Sale  of  Anns 
to.— Our  citizens  have  been  always  free  to 
make,  vend  and  export  arms.  It  is  the  con- 
stant occupation  and  livelihood  of  some  of 
them.  To  suppress  their  callings,  the  only 
means  perhaps  of  their  subsistence,  because 
a  war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries, 
in  which  we  have  no  concern,  would  scarcely 
be  expected.  It  would  be  hard  in  principle, 
and  impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of  na- 
tions, therefore,  respecting  the  rights  ot 
those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them 
such  an  internal  derangement  in  their  occu- 
pations. It  is  satisfied  with  the  external  pen- 
alty pronounced  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, that  of  confiscation  of  such  portion  of 
these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers  on  their  way  to  the 
ports  of  their  enemies.  To  this  penalty  our 
citizens  are  warned  that  they  will  be  aban- 
doned; and  that  even  private  contraven- 
tions may  work  no  inequality  between  the 
parties  at  war,  the  benefits  of  them  will  be 
left  equally  free  and  open  to  all. — To  George 
Hammond,  iii,  558.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  253.  (May 
1793.) 

802.  BELLIGEBENTS,  Sale  of  Ships 
to.-— The  United  States,  being  a  ship-building 
nation,  may  they  sell  ships,  prepared  for  war, 
to  both  parties?  They  may  sell  such  ships  in 
their  ports  to  both  parties,  or  carry  them  for 
s?1e  to  the  dominions  of  both  parties. — Anas. 
ix,  158.   Ford  ed.,  i.  242.   (1793.) 

803.  BELLIOEBENTS,  Transit  Priv- 
ileges.— It  is  well  enough  agreed,  in  the  law 
of  nations,  that  for  a  neutral  power  to  give  or 
refuse  permission  to  the  troops  of  either 
belligerent  party  to  pass  through  their  ter- 
ritory, is  no  breach  of  neutrality,  provided 
the  same  refusal  or  permission  be  extended 
to  the  other  party. — Official  Opinion,  vii. 
500.    (Aug.  1790.)    See  Neutrality. 

804.  BENEFICENCE,  Humanity  and.— 

I  believe  *  ♦  *  that  every  human  mind  feels 
pleasure  in  doing  good  to  another. — To  John- 
Adams,   vii.  39.     i^M.,  1816.) 

805.  BEBLIN  DECBEES,  Piratical 
Meaning  of. — These  decrees  and  orders  [oF 
council],  taken  together,  want  little  of 
amounting  to  a  declaration  that  every  neutral 
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vessel  found  on  the  high  seas,  whatsoever  be 
her  cargo,  and  whatsoever  foreign  port  be 
that  of  her  departure  or  destination,  shall  be 
deemed  lawful  prize;  and  they  prove,  more 
and  more,  the  expediency  of  retaining  our 
vessels,  our  seamen,  and  property,  within  our 
own  harbors,  until  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed  can  be  removed  or  lessened. — 
Speoal  Message,  viii,  loo.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
185.    (March  17  1808.)    See  Embargo. 

806.  BIBLE,  Circulation  of  the.— I  had 
not  supposed  there  was  a  family  in  this  State 
[Virginia]  not  possessing  a  Bible,  and  wish- 
ing without  having  the  means  to  procure  one. 
When,  in  earlier  life,  I  was  intimate  with 
every  class,  I  think  I  never  was  in  a  house 
where  that  was  the  case.  However,  circum- 
stances may  have  changed,  and  the  [Bible] 
Society,  I  presume,  have  evidence  of  the  fact. 
I,  therefore,  enclose  you  cheerfully,  an  order 
*  *  *  for  fifty  dollars,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Society. — To  Samuel  Greenhow.  vi, 
308.    (M..  1814.) 

807.  BIBLE,  Morality  in  the.— There 
never  was  a  more  pure  and  sublime  system 
of  morality  delivered  to  man  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  four  Evangelists. — To  Samuel 
Greenhow.   vi,  309.    (M.,  1814.) 

808.  BIBLE,  Protestants  and  the. — As 
to  tradition,  if  we  are  Protestants  we  reject 
all  tradition,  and  rely  on  the  Scripture  alone, 
for  that  is  the  essence  and  common  principle 
of  all  the  Protestant  churches. — Notes  on 
Religion.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  96.    (1776?.) 

809.  BIBLE,  Translation  of  the.— I  pro- 
pose [after  retirement],  among  my  first  em- 
ployments, to  give  to  the  Septuagint  an  at- 
tentive perusal.* — To  Charles  Thomson,  v, 
403.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  234.     (W.,  1808.) 

810.  BIOOTBT,  A  Disease.— Bigotry  is 
the  disease  of  ignorance,  of  morbid  minds; 
enthusiasm  of  the  free  and  buoyant.  Educa- 
tion and  free  discussion  are  the  antidotes  of 
both.— To  John  Adams,    vii,  27.  (M.,  1816.) 

811.  BIGOTBT,  PoUtical  and  BeUg- 
ious. — What  an  effort  of  bigotry  in  politics 
and  religion  have  we  gone  through !  The  bar- 
barians really  flattered  themselves  they  should 
be  able  to  bring  back  the  times  of  Vandalism, 
when  ignorance  put  everything  into  the  hands 
of  power  and  priestcraft.  All  advances  in 
science  were  proscribed  as  innovations.  They 
pretended  to  praise  and  encourage  education, 
but  it  was  to  be  the  education  of  our  ances- 
tors. We  were  to  look  backwards,  not  for- 
wards for  improvement;  the  President  him- 
self [John  Adams]  declaring  ♦  ♦  *  that  we 
were  never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them  in 
real  science. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv, 
373.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  21.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

812.  BIGOTBY,  Self-government  and. 
—Ignorance  and  bigotry,  like  other  insanities, 
arc  incapable  of  self-government. — To  Mar- 
quis Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  x,  84. 
(M.,  1817.) 

^Thomson's  translation  of  the  Septuagint.— Ed- 


813.  BIGOTBIES,  ITnion  of.— AH  big- 
otries hang  to  one  another.— To  John  Adams. 
vi,  305-    (M.,  1814.) 

814.  BILL  OF  SIGHTS,  An  American 
Idea. — The  enlightened  part  of  Europe  have 
given  us  the  greatest  credit  for  inventing  this 
instrument  of  security  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  us  so  soon  give  it  up  [not  having  incor- 
porated one  in  the  new  Constitution]. — To 
F.  HoPKiNsoN.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  v,  77 
(P.,  March  1789.) 

815.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  The  Constlta- 

tion  and.— I  do  not  like  [in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution] first,  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  providing  clearly  and  without  the  aid 
of  sophisms  for  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  protection  against  standing 
armies,  restriction  against  monopolies,  the 
eternal  and  unremitting  force  of  the  habeas 
corpus  laws,  and  trials  by  jury  in  all  matters 
of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
not  by  the  law  of  nations.  To  say,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  does,  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  not 
necessary,  because  all  is  reserved  in  the  case 
of  the  General  Government  which  is  not 
given,  while  in  the  particular  ones,  all  is 
given  which  is  not  reserved,  might  do  for  the 
audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  but  it  is 
surely  a  gratis  dictum,  opposed  by  strong  in- 
ferences from  the  body  of  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  from  the  omission  of  the  clause  of 
our  present  confederation,  which  had  declared 
that  in  express  terms.  It  was  a  hard  conclu- 
sion to  say,  because  there  has  been  no  uni- 
formity among  the  States  as  to  the  cases  tri- 
able by  jury,  because  some  have  been  so  in- 
cautious as  to  abandon  this  mode  of  trial, 
therefore  the  more  prudent  States  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  same  level  of  calamity.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  just  and  wise  to 
have  concluded  the  other  way,  that  as  most 
of  the  States  had  judiciously  preserved  this 
palladium,  those  who  had  wandered  should 
be  brought  back  to  it,  and  to  have  established 
general  right  instead  of  general  wrong.*  Let 
me  add  that  a  bill  of  rights  is  what  the  people 
are  entitled  to  against  every  government  on 
earth,  general  or  particular;  and  what  no 
just  government  should  refuse  or  rest  on  in- 
ferences.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  329.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  476.    (P.,  Dec  1787.) 

816. .    I  am  in  hopes  that  tlie 

annexation  of  a  bill  of  rights  to  the  Consti- 
tution will  alone  draw  over  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  minorities,  as  to  leave  little  dan- 
ger in  the  opposition  of  the  residue;  and  that 
this  annexation  may  be  made  by  Congress 
and  the  Assemblies,  without  calling  a  con- 
vention which  might  endanger  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  the  system. — To  General 
Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford  ed.,  v,  56.  (P.. 
Dec.  1788.) 


*  The  Congress  edition  contains  the  following  pas> 
""      '  "        "     *      *"  hlTabed, 

tono  " 

„ _.ray:«_ 

Congress  will  have  a  right  to  take  away  trials  by 

'iiifv  <Ti  all  ofvfl  r>aoAa  " .Kf-tfrrkD 


sage:    "For  I  consider  all  the  ill  as  estabr 

which  may  be  established.    I  have  a  rig^ht  U 

ing,  which  another  has  a  right  to  take  awm' 


I  have  a  rigfht  to  noth* 
and 


jury  in  all  civil  cases."— EDITOR. 
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817.  BILL  OF  SIGHTS^  Demand  for.— 

I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  acceptance  of  our 
new  Constitution  by  nine  States.  It  is  a 
good  canvas  on  which  some  strokes  only 
want  retouching.  What  these  are,  I  think 
are  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  general 
voice  from  north  to  south,,  which  calls  for  a 
bill  of  rights.  It  seems  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood that  this  should  go  to  juries,  habeas 
corpus,  standing  armies,  printing,  religion, 
and  monopolies.  I  conceive  there  may  be  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  general  modifications  of 
these,  suited  to  the  habits  of  all  the  States. 
But  if  such  cannot  be  found,  then  it  is  better 
to  establish  trials  by  jury,  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
religion,  in  all  cases,  and  to  abolish  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  monopolies  in  afl 
cases,  than  not  to  do  it  in  any.  The  few 
cases  wherein  these  things  may  do  evil,  can- 
not be  weighed  against  the  multitude  wherein 
the  want  of  them  will  do  evil.  In  disputes 
between  a  foreigner  and  a  native,  a  trial  by 
jury  may  be  improper.  But  if  this  exception 
cannot  be  agreed  to,  the  remedy  will  be  to 
model  the  jurv  by  giving  the  mediatas  HngUiie 
in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases.  Why  sus- 
pend the  habeas  corpus  in  insurrections  and 
rebellions?  The  parties  who  may  be  arrested, 
may  be  charged  instantly  with  a  well-defined 
crime;  of  course,  the  judge  will  remand  them. 
If  the  public  safety  requires  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  a  man  imprisoned  on  less 
probable  testimony  in  this  than  in  other  emer- 
gencies, let  him  be  taken  and  tried,  and  re- 
taken and  retried,  while  the  necessity  contin- 
ues, only  giving  them  redress  against  the  gov- 
ernment, for  damages.  Examine  the  history 
of  England.  See  how  few  of  the  cases  of  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  law  have 
been  worthy  of  that  suspension.  They  have 
been  either  real  treason,  wherein  the  parties 
might  as  well  have  been  charged  at  once,  or 
sham  plots,  where  it  was  shameful  they 
should  ever  have  been  suspected.  Yet  for  the 
few  cases  wherein  the  suspension '  of  the 
habeas  corpus  has  done  real  good,  that  opera- 
tion is  now  become  habitual,  and  the  mass  of 
the  nation  almost  prepared  to  live  under  its 
constant  suspension.  A  declaration,  that  the 
Federal  government  will  never  restrain  the 
presses  from  printing  anything  they  please, 
will  not  take  away  the  liability  of  the  printers 
for  false  facts  printed.  The  declaration,  that 
relifrious  faith  shall  be  unpunished,  does  not 
give  impunity  to  criminal  acts,  dictated  by 
religious  error.  The  saying  there  shall  be  no 
monopolies,  lessens  the  incitements  to  ingenu- 
ity, which  is  spurred  on  by  the  hope  of  a 
monopoly  for  a  limited  time,  as  of  fourteen 
years;  but  the  benefit  of  even  limited  mon- 
opolies is  too  doubtful  to  be  opposed  to  that 
of  their  general  suppression.  If  no  check  can 
be  found  to  keep  the  number  of  standing 
troops  within  safe  bounds,  while  they  are  tol- 
erated as  far  as  necessary,  abandon  them  al- 
together: discioline  well  the  militia,  and 
guard  the  magazines  with  them.  More  than 
magazine  guards  will  be  useless  if  few,  and 
dangerous  if  many.  No  European  nation  can 
ever  send  against  us  such  a  regular  army  as 


we  need  fear;  and  it  is  hard  if  our  militia 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  Canada  or  Florida. 
My  idea  then,  is  that  though  proper  excep- 
tions to  these  general  rules  are  desirable,  and 
probably  practicable,  yet  if  the  exceptions 
cannot  be  agreed  on,  the  establishment  of  the 
rules  in  all  cases  will  do  ill  in  very  few.  ,  I 
hope,  therefore,  a  bill  of  rights  will  be  formed, 
to  guard  the  people  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  they  are  already  guarded  against 
their  State  governments  in  most  instances. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  445.  Ford  kd.,  y, 
45.    (P.,  July  1788.) 

818.  BILL  OF  SIGHTS,  Fetters 
against  Evil. — By  a  declaration  of  rights  I 
mean  one  which  shall  stipulate  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
commerce  against  monopolies,  trial  by  juries 
in  all  cases,  no  suspensions  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus, no  standing  armies.    These  are  fetters 

r'nst  doing  evil  which  no  honest  government 
lid  decline.— To  A.  Donald,    ii,  355.    (P., 
Feb.  1788.) 

819.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  A  Guard  to 
Liberty.— I  disapproved  from  the  first  mo- 
ment [in  the  new  Constitution]  the  want  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  to  guard  liberty  against  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  branches 
of  the  government:  that  is  to  say,  to  secure 
freedom  in  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  from  monopolies,  freedom  from  un- 
lawful imprisonment,  freedom  from  a  per- 
manent military,  and  a  trial  by  jury,  in  all 
cases  determinable  by  the  laws  of  the  land. — 
To  F.  HoPKiNSON.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  v,  76. 
(P.,  March  1789.) 

820.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  An  Insuffi- 
cient.— I  like  the  declaration  of  rights  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  I  should  have  been  for  going 
further.  For  instance,  the  following  altera- 
tions and  additions  would  have  pleased  me. 
"  Article  IV.  The  people  shall  not  be  deprived 
or  abridged  of  their  right  to  speak,  to  write, 
or  otherwise  to  publish  anything  but  false 
facts  affecting  injuriously  the  life,  liberty,  or 
reputation  of  others,  or  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  Confederacy  with  foreign  nations. 
Article  VII.  All  facts  put  in  issue  before  any 
judicature  shall  be  tried  by  jury  except,  i, 
in  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  wherein  a 
foreigner  shall  be  interested;  2,  in  cases  cog- 
nizable before  a  court  martial,  concerning 
only  the  Regular  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  or  members  of  the  militia  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  insurrection ; 
and,  3,  in  impeachments  allowed  by  the  Con- 
stitution.   Article  VIII.    No  person  shall  be 

held  in  confinement  more  than days  after 

he  shall  have  demanded  and  been  refused  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  the  judge  appointed 

by  law.  nor  more  than days  after  such  a 

writ  shall  have  been  served  on  the  person 
holding  him  in  confinement,  and  no  order 
given  on  due  examination  for  his  remandment 

or  discharge,  nor  more  than hours  in  any 

place  of  a  greater  distance  than  — —  miles 
from  the  usual  residence  of  some  judge  au- 
thorized to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus: 
nor  shall  that  writ  be  suspended  for  any  term 
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exceeding  one  year,  nor  in  any  place  more 

than  miles  distant  from  the  station  or 

encampment  of  enemies,  or  of  insurgents. 
Article  IX.  Monopolies  may  be  allowed  to 
persons  for  their  own  productions  in  litera- 
ture, and  their  own  inventions  in  the  arts, 

for  a  term  not  exceeding years,  but  for 

no  longer  term,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
Article  X.  All  troops  of  the  United  States 
shall  stand  ipso  facto  disbanded,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  their  pay  and 
subsistence  shall  have  been  last  voted  by 
Congress,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not 
natives  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  incapa- 
ble of  serving  in  their  armies  by  land,  ex- 
cept during  a  foreign  war."  These  restric- 
tions. I  thmk,  are  so  guarded  as  to  hinder 
evil  only.  However,  if  we  do  not  have  them 
now.  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  my  coun- 
trymen, as  to  be  satisfied  that  we  shall  have 
them  as  soon  as  the  degeneracy  of  our  gov- 
ernment shall  render  them  necessary. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  v,  112. 
(P.,  Aug.  1789.) 

821.  BILIi  OF  BIGHTS,  The  Judiciary 
and. — In  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
declaration  of  rights,  you  omit  one  which 
has  great  weisrht  with  me:  the  le^al  check 
which  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  judiciarv. 
This  is  a  body  which,  if  rendered  independent 
and  kept  strictly  to  their  own  department, 
merits  great  confidence  for  their  learning  and 
integrity.  In  fact,  what  degree  of  confidence 
would  be  too  much  for  a  body  composed  of 
such  men  as  Wythe,  Blair  and  Pendleton? 
On  characters  like  these,  the  **  civium  ardor 
prava  jubentium"  would  make  no  impres- 
sion. I  am  happy  to  find  that,  on  the 
whole,  you  are  a  friend  to  this  amendment. 
The  declaration  of  rights  is,  like  all  other 
human  blessinifs,  alloyed  with  some  incon- 
veniences, and  not  accomplishing  fully  its  ob- 
ject. But  the  good  in  this  instance  vastly  out- 
weighs the  evil. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  3. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  80.    (P.,  March  1789.) 

822.  BILL    OF   BIGHTS,    The   People 

and. — A  bill  of  rights  is  what  the  people  are 
entitled  to  against  every  government  on  earth, 
general  or  particular;  and  what  no  just  gov- 
ernment should  refuse,  or  rest  on  inferences. 
— To  James  Madison,  ii,  330.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
477.     (Pm  Dec.  1787.) 

823.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  Security  in.— 

A  general  concurrence  of  opinion  seems  to 
authorize  us  to  say  the  Constitution  has  some 
defects.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  a  de- 
fect that  the  important  rights,  not  placed  in 
security  by  the  frame  of  the  Constitution  it- 
self, were  not  explicitly  secured  by  a  supple- 
mentary declaration.  There  are  rights  which 
it  is  useless  to  surrender  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  which  governments  have  yet  al- 
ways been  found  to  invade.  These  are  the 
riirhts  of  thinking,  and  publishing  our 
thoughts  by  speakmg  or  writing ;  the  right  of 
free  commerce:  the  right  of  personal  free- 
dom. There  are  instruments  for  administer- 
the  Gfovernmcnt  so  particularly  trust- 
hy,  that  we  should  never  leave  the  legis- 


lature at  liberty  to  change  them.  The  new 
Constitution  has  secured  these  in  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  departments:  but  not  in 
the  Judiciary.  It  should  have  established 
trials  by  the  people  themselves,  that  is  to  say, 
by  jury.  There  are  instruments  so  dangerous 
to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  which  place 
them  so  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their  govern- 
ors, that  those  governors,  whether  legisla- 
tive or  executive,  should  be  restrained  from 
keeping  such  instruments  on  foot,  but  in  well 
defined  cases.  Such  an  instrument  is  a 
standing  army.  We  are  now  allowed  to  say 
such  a  declaration  of  rights,  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Constitution  w^here  that  is  silent,  is 
wanting,  to  secure  us  in  these  points.  The 
general  voice  has  legitimated  this  objection. — 
To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
89.    (P.,  March  1789.) 

8584. .    I  am  one  of  those  who 

think  it  a  defect  [in  the  new  Constitution], 
that  the  important  rights,  not  placed  in  se- 
curity by  the  frame  of  the  Constitution  it- 
self, were  not  explicitly  secured  by  a  sup- 
plementary declaration  [of  rights]. — ^To  Da- 
vid Humphreys,  iii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  v,  89. 
(P.,  March  1789) 

825.  BILL   07  BIGHTS,   Where  Kec- 

eesary. — I  cannot  refrain  from  making  short 
answers  to  the  objections  which  your  letter 
states  to  have  been  raised,  i.  That  the 
rights  in  question  are  reserved  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Federal  powers  are  granted. 
Answer.  A  constitutive  act  may,  certainly, 
be  so  formed  as  to  need  no  declaration  of 
rights.  The  act  itself  has  the  force  of  a  dec- 
laration as  far  as  it  goes;  and  if  it  goes  to 
all  material  points,  nothing  more  is  wanting. 
In  the  draft  ot  a  Constitution  which  I  had 
once  a  thought  of  proposing  in  Vir^finia,  I 
endeavored  to  reach  all  the  great  objects  of 
public  liberty,  and  did  not  mean  to  add  a 
declaration  of  rights.  Probably  the  object 
was  imperfectly  executed;  but  the  deficien- 
cies would  have  been  supplied  by  others,  in 
the  course  of  discussion.  But  in  a  constitu- 
tive act  which  leaves  some  precious  articles 
unnoticed,  and  raises  implications  against 
others,  a  declaration  of  rights  becomes  nec- 
essary by  way  of  supplement.  This  is  the 
case  of  our  new  Federal  Constitution.  This 
instrument  forms  us  into  one  State,  as  to 
certain  objects,  and  gives  us  a  legislative  and 
executive  body  for  these  objects.  It  should, 
therefore,  guard  against  their  abuses  of  power 
within  the  field  submitted  to  them.  2.  A 
positive  declaration  of  some  essential  rights 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  requisite  lati- 
tude. Answer.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  If  we  cannot  secure  all  our  rights, 
let  us  secure  what  we  can.  3.  The  limited 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  subordinate  governments,  af- 
ford a  security  which  exists  in  no  other  in- 
stance. Answer.  The  first  member  of  this 
seems  resolvable  into  the  first  objection  be- 
fore stated.  The  jealousy  of  the  subordi- 
nate governments  is  a  precious  reliance.  But 
observe  that  these  governments  arc  only 
agents.    They  must  have  principles  furnished 
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them  whereon  to  found  their  opposition.  The 
aeclaration  of  rights  will  be  the  text,  whereby 
they  will  try  all  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  view,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
Federal  Government  also,  as  by  the  same 
text,  they  may  try  the  opposition  of  the  sub- 
ordinate governments.  4.  Experience  proves 
the  incfficacy  of  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Answer. 
True.  But  though  it  is  not  absolutely  effica- 
cious under  all  circumstances,  it  is  of  great 
potency  always  and  rarely  inefficacious.  A 
brace  the  more  will  often  keep  up  the  build- 
ing which  would  have  fallen  with  that  brace 
the  less.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  characters  of  the  inconveniences 
which  attend  a  declaration  of  rights,  and 
those  which  attend  the  want  of  it.  The  in- 
conveniences of  the  declaration  are  that  it 
may  cramp  government  in  its  useful  exer- 
tions. But  the  evil  of  this  is  short-lived, 
moderate  and  reparable.  The  inconveniences 
of  the  want  of  a  declaration  are  permanent, 
afflicting  and  irreparable.  They  are  in  con- 
stant progression  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
executive,  in  our  governments,  is  not  the 
sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principal,  object  of  my 
jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  legislatures  is 
the  most  formidable  dread  at  present,  and 
will  be  for  many  years.  That  of  the  executive 
will  come  in  its  turn;  but  it  will  be  at  a  re- 
mote period.  I  know  there  are  some  among 
us  who  would  now  establish  a  monarchy.  But 
they  are  inconsiderable  in  nuijiber  and  weight 
of  character.  The  rising  race  are  all  republi- 
cans. We  were  educated  in  royalism;  no 
wonder  if  some  of  us  retain  that  idolatry 
ftill.  Our  young  people  are  educated  in  repub- 
licanism; an  apostasy  from  that  to  royalism 
i<  unprecedented  and  impossible.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  prospect  that  a  declaration 
of  rights  will  be  added ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
done  in  that  way  which  will  not  endanger 
the  whole  frame  of  government,  or  any  essen- 
tial part  of  it. — To  J.ames  Madison,  iii,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  81,    (P.,  March  1789.) 

826.  BUJEi  OF  BIGHTS  (French),  Draft 

of. — 1.  The  States  General  shall  assemble,  un- 
called, on  the  first  day  of  November,  annu- 
ally, and  shall  remain  together  so  long  as 
they  shall  see  cause.  They  shall  regulate 
their  own  elections  and  proceedings,  and  un- 
til they  shall  ordain  otherwise,  their  elec- 
tions shall  be  in  the  forms  observed  in  the 
present  year,  and  shall  be  triennial.  2.  The 
States  General  alone  shall  levy  money  on  the 
nation,  and  shall  appropriate  it.  3.  Laws 
shall  be  made  by  the  States  General  only, 
with  the  consent  of  the  King.  4.  No  person 
vhall  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  but  by  regu- 
lar process  from  a  court  of  justice,  author- 
ized by  a  general  law.  (Except  that  a  Noble 
may  be  imprisoned  by  order  of  a  court  of 
justice,  on  the  prayer  of  twelve  of  his  nearest 
relations.)  On  complaint  of  an  unlawful  im- 
pri-ionment,  to  any  judge  whatever,  he  shall 
have  the  prisoner  immediately  brought  before 
him.  and  shall  discharc^e  him.  if  his  imprison- 
ment be  unlawful.  The  officer  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  prisoner  is.  shall  obey  the  orders  of 
the  judge ;  and  both  judge  and  officer  shall  be 


responsible,  civilly  and  criminally,  for  a  fail- 
ure of  duty  herem.  5.  The  miliury  shall  be 
subordinate  to  the  civil  authority.  6.  Printers 
shall  be  liable  to  legal  prosecution  for  print- 
ing and  publishing  false  facts,  injurious  to 
the  party  prosecuting;  but  they  shall  be  un- 
der no  other  restraint.  7.  All  pecuniary  priv- 
ileges and  exemptions,  enjoyed  by  any  de- 
scription of  persons,  are  abolished.  8.  All 
debts  already  contracted  by  the  King,  are 
hereby  made  the  debts  of  the  nation;  and 
the  faith  thereof  is  pledged  for  their  payment 
in  due  time.  9.  Eighty  million  of  livres  are 
now  granted  to  the  King,  to  be  raised  by 
loan,  and  reimbursed  by  the  nation;  and  the 
taxes  heretofore  paid,  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  no 
longer.  10.  The  States  General  shall  now 
separate,  and  meet  again  on  the  ist  day  of 
November  next.  Done,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation,  by  the  King  and  their  representatives 

in  the  States  General,  at  Versailles,  this 

day  of  June,  1789.  Signed  by  the  King,  and 
by  every  member  individually,  and  in  his  pres- 
ence.*— French  Charter  of  Rights,  iii,  47. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  ioi.     (P.,  June  1789.) 

827.  BILL  OF  SIGHTS  (French),  His- 
tory of.— After  you  [M.  de  St.  Etienne] 
quitted  us  yesterday  evening,  we  continued 
our  conversation  (Mons^  de  Lafayette,  Mr. 
Short  and  myself)  on  the  subject  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  environ  you.  The  desirable 
object  being  to  secure  the  ^ood  which  the 
King  has  offered  and  to  avoid  the  ill  which 
seems  to  threaten,  an  idea  was  suggested, 
which  appearing  to  make  an  impression  on 
Mons  de  Lafayette,  I  was  encouraged  to 
pursue  it  on  my  return  to  Paris,  to  put  it 
into  form,  and  now  to  send  it  to  you  and  him. 
It  is  this,  that  the  King,  in  a  seance  royale 
should  come  forward  with  a  Qiarter  of 
Rights  in  his  hand,  to  be  signed  by  himself, 
and  by  every  member  of  the  three  orders. 
This  Charter  to  contain  the  five  great  points 
which  the  Resultat  of  December  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  the  abolition  of  pecu- 
niary privileges  offered  by  the  privileged  or- 
ders, and  the  adoption  of  the  national  debt, 
and  a  grant  of  the  sum  of  money  asked  from 
the  nation.  This  last  will  be  a  cheap  price  for 
the  preceding  articles,  and  let  the  same  act 
declare  your  immediate  separation  till  the 
next  anniversary  meeting.  You  will  carry 
back  to  your  constituents  more  good  than 
ever  was  effected  before  without  violence, 
and  you  v/ill  stop  exactly  at  the  point  where 
violence  would  otherwise  begin.  Time  will 
be  gained,  the  public  mind  will  continue 
to  ripen  and  to  be  informed,  a  basis  of  sup- 
port may  be  prepared  with  the  people  them- 
selves, and  expedients  occur  for  gaining  still 
something  further  at  your  next  meeting,  and 
for  stopping  again  at  the  point  of  force.  I  have 
ventured  to  send  to  yourself  and  Monsieur 
de  Lafayette  a  sketch  of  my  ideas  of  what  this 
act  might  contain  without  endangering  any 
dispute.    But  it  is  offered  merely  as  a  canvas 

♦This  paper  is  entitled  "A  Charter  of  Rijfhts,  Sol- 
emnly established  by  the  King  and  Nation**.— Ed- 
itor. 
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for  you  to  work  on,  if  it  be  fit  to  work  on  at 
all.  I  know  too  little  of  the  subject,  and  you 
know  too  much  of  it  to  justify  me  in  offering 
anything  but  a  hint.  I  have  done  it  too  in  a 
hurry;  msomuch  that  since  committing  it  to 
writing  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  sth  article 
may  give  alarm,  that  it  is  in  a  good  degree 
included  in  the  4th,  and  is,  therefore,  useless. 
But,  after  all,  what  excuse  can  I  make,  Sir, 
for  this  presumption?  I  have  none  but  an 
unmeasurable  love  for  your  nation,  and  a 
painful  anxiety  lest  despotism,  after  an  unac- 
cepted offer  to  bind  its  own  hands,  should 
seize  you  again  with  tenfold  fury. — To  M.  de 
St.  Etienne.  Ford  ed.,  v,  99.  (P.,  June 
1789)    See  Rights. 

—  BIMETALISM.— See  Dollar  and 
Money. 

828.  BINGHAM  (WiUlam),  Character 
of.— Though  Bingham  is  not  in  diplomatic 
office,  yet  as  he  wishes  to  be  so,  I  will  mention 
such  circumstances  of  him,  as  you  might  other- 
wise be  deceived  in.  He  will  make  you  believe 
he  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the 
first  characters  in  Europe,  and  versed  in  the 
secrets  of  every  cabinet.  Not  a  word  of  this 
is  true.  He  had  a  rage  for  being  presented 
to  great  men,  and  had  no  modesty  in  the  meth- 
ods by  which  he  could  if  he  attained  acquaint- 
ance.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  zo8.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  366.     (P.,  1787.) 

829.  BIBDS,  Mocking-bird.— Teach  all 
the  children  to  venerate  the  mocking-bird  as  a 
superior  being  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  or  as  a 
being  which  will  haunt  them  if  any  harm  is 
done  to  itself  or  its  eggs.  I  shall  hope  that  the 
multiplication  of  the  cedar  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  round  the  house 
[Monticello]  will  attract  more  of  them;  for 
they  like  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
habitations  if  they  furnish  cover. — To  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J.,  221.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

830.  BIBDS,  Nightingale.— I  have  heard 
the  nightingale  in  all  its  perfection,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  in  America  it 
would  be  deemea  a  bird  of  the  third  rank  only, 
our  mocking-bird,  and  fox-colored  thrush  being 
unquestionably  superior  to  it. — To  Mrs.  John 
Adams.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  63.     (P.,  1785.) 

831. .     I  have  been  for  a  week 

past  sailing  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  cloud- 
less skies  above,  limpid  waters  below,  and  on 
each  hand  a  row  of  nightingales  in  full  chorus. 
This  delightful  bird  had  given  me  a  rich  treat 
before,  at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  After  vis- 
iting the  tomb  of  Laura  at  Avignon,  I  went  to 
see  this  fountain — ^a  noble  one  of  itself,  and 
rendered  famous  forever  by  the  sonars  of  Pe- 
trarch, who  lived  near  it.  I  arrived  there  some- 
what fatigued,  and  sat  down  by  the  fountain 
to  repose  myself.  It  gushes,  of  the  size  of  a 
river,  from  a  secluded  valley  of  the  mountains, 
the  ruins  of  Petrarch's  chateau  being  perched 
on  a  rock  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
above.  To  add  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene,  every  tree  and  bush  was  filled  with  night- 
ingales in  full  song.  I  think  you  told  me  that 
you  had  not  yet  noticed  this  bird.  As  you 
have  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  there 
might  be  nightingales  in  them,  and  this  is  the 
season  of  their  song.  Endeavor  to  make  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  music  of  this  bird, 
that  when  you  return  to  your  own  country, 
you  may  be  able  to  estimate  its  merit  in  com- 
oarison  with  that  of  the  mocking-bird.  The 
fitter  has  the  advantage  of  singing  through  a 


great  part  of  the  year,  whereas  the  nightingale 
sings  about  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  and 
a  still  shorter  term,  and  with  a  more  feeble 
voice,  in  the  fall. — ^To  Martha  Jefferson. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  388.     (1787.) 

832.  BIBBS,  Skylark.— There  arc  two 
or  three  objects  which  you  should  endeavor  to 
enrich  our  country  with, — ^the  skylark,  the  red- 
legged  partridge.  I  despair  too  much  of  the 
nightingale  to  add  that. — To  Jambs  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  21.     (M.,  1795.) 

833.  BIBDS,  Turkey.- 1  suppose  the 
opinion  to  be  universal  that  the  turkey  is  a 
native  of  America.  Nobody,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  ever  contradicted  it  but  Daines  Barrington ; 
and  the  arguments  he  produces  are  such  as 
none  but  a  head,  entangled  and  kinked  as  his 
is,  would  ever  have  urged.  Before  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  no  such  bird  is  mentioned 
in  a  single  author,  all  those  quoted  by  Bar- 
rington, by  description  referring  to  the  crane, 
hen,  pheasant,  or  peacock;  but  the  book  of 
every  traveller,  who  came  to  America  soon 
after  its  discovery,  is  full  of  accounts  of  the 
turkey  and  its  abundance;  and  immediately 
after  that  discovery  we  find  the  turkey  served 
up  at  the  feasts  of  Europe,  as  their  most  ex- 
traordinary rarity. — To  Dr.  Hugh  William- 
son, iv,  346.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  480.  (W.,  Jan. 
1801.) 

834.  BIBDSy  'The  Crested  Ttirkey.- 1 
have  taken  measures  to  obtain  the  crested  tur- 
key, and  will  endeavor  to  perpetuate  that  beau- 
tiful and  singular  characteristic,  and  shall  be 
not  less  earnest  in  endeavors  to  raise  the  Mor- 
onnier. — To  M.  Correa.    vii,  95.    (P.  F.,  1817.) 

835.  BIBDS,  The  Turkey  in  Heraldry. 
—Mr.  William  Strickland,  the  eldest  son  of 
St.  George  Strickland,  of  York,  in  England, 
told  me  this  anecdote:  Some  ancestor  of  his 
commanded  a  vessel  in  the  navigations  of  Ca- 
bot. Having  occasion  to  consult  the  Herald's 
office  concerning  his  family,  he  found  a  petition 
from  that  ancestor  to  the  Crown,  stating  that 
Cabot's  circumstances  being  slender,  he  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  bounties,  he  needed  from  the 
Crown ;  that  as  to  himself,  he  asked  nothing  in 
that  way,  but  that  as  a  consideration  for  his 
services  in  the  same  way,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  assume  for  the  crest  of  his  family  arms,  the 
turkey,  an  American  bird ;  and  Mr.  Strick- 
land observed  that  their  crest  is  actually  a 
turkey. — ^To  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  iv,  346. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  480.     (W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

836.  BIBTH,   Public   Office   and.— For 

promoting  the  public  happiness,  those  per- 
sons, whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius 
and  virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal 
education  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to 
guard  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  fellow  citizens:  and  they 
should  be  called  to  that  charge  without  re- 
gard to  ♦  *  *  birth,  or  other  accidental 
condition  or  circumstance. — Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.  (1779.) 

837.  BLHTHDAYy  Jefferson's. — ^Disap- 
proving myself  of  transferring  the  honors  and 
veneration  for  the  great  birthday  of  our  Re- 
public to  any  individual,  or  of  dividing  them 
with  individuals,  I  have  declined  letting  my 
own  birthday  be  known,  and  have  engaged 
mv  family  not  to  communicate  it.  This  has 
been  the  uniform  answer  to  every  applica- 
tion of  the  kind. — ^To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  504. 
Ford  bd.,  viii,  246.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 
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.    The  only  birthday  which 

I  recognize  is  that  of  my  country's  liberties.'^ 
— Rayner's  Life  of  Jefferson,  p.  i8. 

839.  BIKTUDAY,  Celebration  of  Wash- 
in^^n's. — A  great  ball  is  to  be  given  here 
[Philadelphia]  on  the  226,  and  in  other  great 
towns  of  the  Union.  This  is,  at  least,  very 
indelicate,  and  probably  excites  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  some.  I  see  in  it,  however,  this  use- 
ful deduction,  that  the  birthdays,  which  have 
been  kept,  have  been,  not  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  of  the  General. — To  James  Madison. 
iv.  212.     Ford  kd.,  vii,  203.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

840. .     The  late  birth-night  has 

certainly  sown  tares  among  the  exclusive 
federalists.  It  has  winnowed  the  grain  from 
the  chaflF.  The  sincerely  Adamites  did  not  go. 
The  Washingtonians  went  religiously,  and  took 
the  secession  of  the  others  in  high  dudgeon. 
The  one  sect  threaten  to  desert  the  levees,  the 
other  the  parties.  The  whigs  went  in  ntmiber, 
to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  birth-nights 
hitherto  kept  had  been  for  the  General  and  not 
the  President,  and  of  course  that  time  would 
bring  an  end  to  them. — ^To  Tames  Madison. 
iv.  218.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  211.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

841.  BISHOP  (Samuel),  Appointment 
as  Collector. — I  have  received  the  remon- 
strance you  were  pleased  to  address  to  me, 
on  the  appointment  of  Samuel  Bishop  to  the 
oflke  of  Collector  of  New  Haven,  lately  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  Daniel  Austin.  The 
right  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  represent  to  the 
public  functionaries  their  opinion  on  proceed- 
ings interesting  to  them,  is  unquestionably 
a  constitutional  right,  often  useful,  some- 
times necessary,  and  will  always  be  respect- 
fully acknowledged  by  me.  Of  the  various 
executive  duties,  no  one  excites  more  anx- 
ious concern  than  that  of  placing  the  inter- 
ests of  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  hands  of 
honest  men,  with  understandings  sufficient 
for  their  stations.  No  duty,  at  the  same  time, 
is  more  difficult  to  fulfil.  The  knowledge  of 
diaracters  possessed  by  a  single  individual 
is,  of  necessity,  limited.  To  seek  out  the 
best  through  the  whole  Union,  we  must  re- 
sort to  other  information,  which,  from  the 
best  of  men.  acting  disinterestedly  and  with 
the  purest  motives,  is  sometimes  incorrect. 
In  the  case  of  Samuel  Bishop,  however,  the 
subject  of  your  remonstrance,  time  was 
taken,  information  was  sought,  and  such  ob- 
tained as  could  leave  no  room  for  doubt  of 
his  fitness.  From  private  sources  it  was 
learned  that  his  understanding  was  sound, 
his  integrity  pure,  his  character  unstained. 
And  the  offices  confided  to  him  within  his 
own  State,  are  public  evidences  of  the  es- 
timation in  which  he  is  held  by  the  State 
in  general,  and  the  city  and  township  par- 
ticularly in  which  he  lives.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  town  dcrk,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  an  office 
held  at  the  will  of  the  legislature,  chief  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  New 
Haven  G>unty,  a  court  of  high  criminal  and 

*  TeffenoD  thought  he  discovered  in  the  birthday 
celehrmtions  of  particular  persons,  a  germ  of  aristo- 
crstical  distinction,  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  all 
fBch  penona,  by  a  timely  concert  of  example,  to 
crush  in  th«lma.'RAYireR'8  Life  o/fefferson,  p.  17. 


civil  jurisdiction  wherein  most  causes  are  de- 
cided without  the  right  of  appeal  or  review,, 
and  sole  judge  of  the  court  of  Probates, 
wherein  he  singly  decides  all  questions  of 
wills,  settlement  of  estates,  testate  and  in- 
testate, appoints  guardians,  settles  their  ac- 
counts, and  in  fact  has  under  his  jurisdiction 
and  care  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of 
persons  dying.  The  two  last  offices,  in  the 
annual  gift  of  the  legislature,  were  given  to 
him  in  May  last.  Is  it  possible  that  the  man 
to  whom  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  has 
so  recently  committed  trusts  of  such  diffi- 
culty and  magnitude,  is  "  unfit  to  be  the  col- 
lector of  the  district  of  New  Haven,"  though 
acknowledged  in  the  same  writing,  to  have 
obtained  all  this  confidence  **  by  a  long  life 
of  usefulness "  ?  It  is  objected,  indeed,  in 
the  remonstrance,  that  he  is  seventy-seven 
years  of  age;  but  at  a  much  more  advanced 
age,  our  Franklin  was  the  ornament  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  may  not  be  able  to  perform 
in  person  all  the  details  of  his  office;  but  if 
he  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  understanding, 
his  integrity,  his  watchfulness  and  takes 
care  that  all  the  details  are  well  per- 
formed by  himself  or  his  necessary  assist- 
ants, all  public  purposes  will  be  answered. 
The  remonstrance,  indeed,  does  not  allege 
that  the  office  has  been  illy  conducted,  but 
only  apprehends  that  it  tvill  be  so.  Should 
this  happen  in  event,  be  assured  I  will  do  in  it 
what  shall  be  just  and  necessary  for  the 
public  service.  In  the  meantime,  he  should 
be  tried  without  being  prejudged.— To  the 
New  Haven  Committee,  iv,  402.  Ford  ed  , 
viii,  67.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

842.  BISHOP  (Samuel),  Goodrich's  re- 
moval and.— The  removal,  as  it  is  called,  of 
Mr.  [Elizur]  Goodrich,  promises  another 
subject  of  complaint.  Declarations  by  my- 
self in  favor  of  political  tolerance,  exhorta- 
tions to  harmony  and  affection  in  social  in- 
tercourse, and  to  respect  for  the  equal  rights 
of  the  minority,  have,  on  certain  occasions^ 
been  quoted  and  misconstrued  into  assur- 
ances that  the  tenure  of  offices  was  to  be  un- 
disturbed. But  could  candor  apply  such  a 
construction?  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  re- 
monstrance that  we  find  it;  but  it  leads  to 
the  explanations  which  that  calls  for.  When 
it  is  considered,  that  during  the  late  adminis- 
tration, those  who  were  not  of  a  particular 
sect  of  politics  were  excluded  from  all  office : 
when,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  this  measure, 
nearly  the  whole  officers  of  the  United  States 
were  monopolized  by  that  sect;  when 
the  public  sentiment  at  length  declared  itself, 
and  burst  open  the  doors  of  honor  and  con- 
fidence to  those  whose  opinions  they  more 
approved,  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  this 
monopoly  of  office  was  still  to  be  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  minority?  Does  it  vio- 
late their  equal  rights,  to  assert  some  rights 
in  the  majority  also?  Is  it  political  intoler- 
ance to  claim  a  prooortionate  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  affairs?  Can  they 
not  harmonise  in  society  unless  they  hav 
everything  in  their  own  hands?  If  the  -^ 
of  the  nation,   manifested  by  their  var 
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elections,  calls  for  an  administration  of  gov- 
ernment according  with  the  opinions  of  those 
elected;  if,  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  will, 
displacements  are  necessary,  with  whom  can 
they  so  justly  begin  as  with  persons  ap- 
pointed in  the  last  moments  of  an  adminis- 
tration, not  for  its  own  aid,  but  to  begin  a 
career  at  the  same  time  with  their  success- 
ors, by  whom  they  had  never  been  approved, 
and  who  could  scarcely  expect  from  them  a 
cordial  cooperation?  Mr.  Goodrich  was  one 
of  these.  Was  it  proper  for  him  to  place 
himself  in  office,  without  knowing  whether 
those  whose  agent  he  was  to  be  would  have 
confidence  in  his  agency?  Can  the  prefer- 
ence of  another,  as  the  successor  to  Mr. 
Austin,  be  candidly  called  a  removal  of  Mr. 
Goodrich?  If  a  due  participation  of  office 
is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies  to  be 
obtained?  Those  by  death  are  few;  by  res- 
ip^nation,  none.  Can  any  other  mode  than 
that  of  removal  be  proposed?  This  is  a  pain- 
ful office ;  but  it  is  made  my  duty,  and  I  meet 
it  as  such.  I  proceed  in  the  operation  with 
deliberation  and  inquiry,  that  it  may  injure 
the  best  men  least,  and  effect  the  purposes  of 
justice  and  public  utility  with  the  least  pri- 
vate distress ;  that  it  may  be  thrown,  as  much 
as  possible,  on  delinquency,  on  oppression, 
on  intolerance,  on  incompetence,  on  ante- 
revolutionary  adherence  to  our  enemies.  The 
remonstrance  laments  **  that  a  change  in  the 
administration  must  produce  a  change  in  the 
subordinate  officers,"  in  other  words,  that 
it  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  all  offi- 
cers to  think  with  their  principal?  But  on 
whom  does  this  imputation  bear?  On  those 
who  have  excluded  from  office  every  shade 
of  opinion  which  was  not  theirs?  Or  on 
those  who  have  been  so  excluded  ?  I  lament 
sincerely  that  unessential  differences  of  po- 
litical opinion  should  ever  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  interdict  half  the  society  from 
the  rights  and  blessings  of  self-government, 
to  proscribe  them  as  characters  unworthy  of 
every  trust.  It  would  have  been  to  me  a 
circumstance  of  great  relief,  had  I  found  a 
moderate  participation  of  office  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority.  I  would  gladly  have  left 
to  time  and  accident  to  raise  them  to  their 
just  share.  But  their  total  exclusion  calls 
for  prompter  correctives.  I  shall  correct  the 
procedure;  but  that  done,  disdain  to  follow 
it,  shall  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of 
things,  when  the  only  questions  concerning 
a  candidate  shall  be:  Is  he  honest?  Is  he 
capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitu- 
tion?— To  THE  New  Haven  Committee,  iv, 
403.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  69.     (W.,  July  i8ci.) 

843.  BISHOP  (Samuel),  New  Haven 
Bemonstrance  and. — Mr.  Goodrich's  re- 
moval has  produced  a  bitter  remonstrance, 
with  much  personality  against  the  two  Bish- 
ops. I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  see  the  inflex- 
ibility of  the  federal  spirit  there,  for  I  cannot 
believe  they  are  all  monarchists. — To  Levi 
Lincoln,  iv,  399.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  67.  (W., 
July  1801.) 

844L .     Some  occasion  of  public 

explanation   was  eagerly  desired,   when  the 


New  Haven  remonstrance  offered  us  that  oc- 
casion. The  answer  was  meant  as  an  ex- 
planation to  our  friends.  It  has  had  on 
them,  everywhere,  the  most  wholesome  effect. 
Appearances  of  schismatizing  from  us  have 
been  entirely  done  away.  I  own  I  expected 
it  would  check  the  current  with  which  the 
republican  federalists  were  returning  to  their 
brethren,  the  republicans.  I  extremely  la- 
mented this  effect;  for  the  moment  which 
should  convince  me  that  a  healing  of  the  na- 
tion into  one  is  impracticable,  would  be  the 
last  moment  of  my  wishing  to  remain  where 
I  am. — To  I-Evi  Lincoln,  iv,  406.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  84.     (M.,  Aug.  1801.)     See  Goodrich. 

845.  BLACXSTONE    (Sir    WilUaxn), 

Commentaries.— The  exclusion  from  the 
courts  of  the  malign  influence  of  all  author- 
ities after  the  Georgium  Sidus  became  as- 
cendant, would  uncanonize  Blackstone. 
whose  book,  although  the  most  elegant  and 
best  digested  of  our  law  catalogue,  has  been 
perverted,  more  than  all  others,  to  the  de- 
generacy of  legal  science.  A  student  finds 
there  a  smattering  of  everjrthing,  and  his 
indolence  easily  persuades  him  that  if  he 
understands  that  book,  he  is  master  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  law.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these,  and  those  who  have  drawn  their 
stores  from  the  deep  and  rich  mines  of  Coke 
on  Littleton,  seems  well  understood  even  by 
the  unlettered  common  people,  who  apply 
the  appellation  of  Blackstone  lawyers  to 
these  ephemeral  insects  of  the  law. — To  Judge 
Tyler,     vi.  66.     (M.,  1812.) 

846.  BLACKSTONE  (Sir  WilUam), 
Toryism  of.— Blackstone  and  Hume  have 
made  tories  of  all  England,  and  are  making 
torics  of  those  young  Americans  whose  native 
feelings  of  independence  do  not  place  them 
above  the  wily  sophistries  of  a  Hume  or  a 
Blackstone.  These  two  books,  but  especially 
the  former,  have  done  more  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  liberties  of  man,  than  all 
the  million  of  men  in  arms  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  millions  of  human  lives  with  the  sacrifice 
of  which  he  will  stand  loaded  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  his  Maker. — To  Horatio  G. 
Spafford.     vi,    335.     (M.,    1814.) 

847.  BLAND  (Richard),  Character  of. — 

Colonel  Richard  Bland  was  the  most  learned 
and  logical  man  of  those  who  took  prominent 
lead  in  public  affairs,  profound  in  constitu- 
tional lore,  a  most  ungraceful  speaker  (as  were 
Peyton  Randolph  and  Robinson,  in  a  remark- 
able degree.)  He  wrote  the  first  pamphlet  on 
the  nature  of  the  connection  with  Great  Brit- 
ain which  had  ^ny  pretension  to  accuracy  of 
view  on  that  subject,  but  it  was  a  singular  one. 
He  would  set  out  on  sound  principles,  pursue 
them  Logically  till  he  found  them  leading  to  the 
precipice  which  he  had  to  leap,  start  back 
alarmed,  then  resume  his  ground,  go  over  it  in 
another  direction,  be  led  again  by  the  correct- 
ness of  his  reasoning  to  the  same  place,  and 
again  back  out.  and  try  other  processes  to 
reconcile  right  and  wrong,  but  finally  left  his 
reader  and  himself  bewildered  between  the 
steady  index  of  the  compass  in  their  hand,  and 
the  phantasm  to  which  it  seemed  to  point.  Still 
there  was  more  sound  matter  in  his  pamphlet 
than    in    the    celebrated    "  Farmer's    Letters." 
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which  were  really  but  an  ifnis  fatuus,  mislead- 
ing us  from  true  principles. — To  William 
VViKT.    vi,  485.     Ford  bo.,  ix,  474.  (M.,  181 5.) 

848.  BLOCKADES,  Law  of.— When  the 
Hett  of  any  nation  actually  beleaguers  the 
port  of  its  enemy,  no  other  has  a  right  to 
enter  their  line  any  more  than  their  line  of 
battle  in  the  open  sea,  or  their  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  or  of  encampment,  or  of  battle 
array  on  land.  The  space  included  within 
their  lines  in  any  of  those  cases,  is  either  the 
property  of  their  enemy,  or  it  is  common 
property,  assumed  and  possessed  for  a  mo- 
ment, which  cannot  be  intruded  on.  even  by 
a  neutral,  without  committing  the  very  tres- 
pass we  are  now  considering,  that  of  intrud- 
ing into  the  lawful  possession  of  a  friend. — 
To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv.  410.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  91.    (M.,  1801.) 

849.  BLOCKADES,  Neutrals  and.-— 
When  two  nations  go  to  war,  it  does  not 
abridge  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  but  in 
the  two  articles  of  blockade  and  contraband 
of  war. — To  Benjamin  Stoddert.  v,  425. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  245.     (W.,  1809.) 

850.  BLOCKADES,  Seizure  of  Shlpa.-— 
The  instruction  [to  commanders  of  British 
war  ships]  which  allows  the  armed  vessels 
of  Great  Britain  to  seize,  for  condemnation, 
all  vessels,  on  their  first  attempt  to  enter  a 
blockaded  port,  except  those  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  which  are  to  be  prevented  only,  but 
not  seized,  on  their  first  attempt  Of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  practising  its  navigation,  Den- 
mark. Sweden  and  the  United  States,  alone 
are  neutral.  To  declare,  then,  all  neutral 
vessels  (for  as  to  the  vessels  of  the  belliger- 
ent powers  no  order  was  necessary)  to  be 
legal  prize,  which  shall  attempt  to  enter  a 
blockaded  port,  except  those  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  is  exactly  to  declare  that  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  be  lawful 
prize,  and  those  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
shall  not.  It  is  of  little  consequence  that  the 
article  has  avoided  naming  the  United 
States,  since  it  has  used  a  description  ap- 
plicable to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  while  it 
exempts  the  others  from  its  operation,  by 
name.  You  will  be  pleased  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  this  distinction :  and  you  will 
be  able  to  say  in  discussing  its  justice,  that 
in  every  circumstance,  we  treat  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion, where  our  treaties  do  not  preclude  us. 
and  that  even  these  are  just  as  favorable  to 
her  a«  hers  are  to  us.  Possibly  she  may  be 
botmd  by  treaty  to  admit  this  exception  in 
favor  of  ijenmark  and  Sweden,  but  she  can- 
not be  bound  by  treaty  to  withhold  it  from  us ; 
and  if  it  be  withheld  merely  because  not 
established  with  us  by  treaty,  what  might 
not  we.  on  the  same  ground,  have  with- 
held from  Great  Britain,  during  the  short 
course  of  the  present  war,  as  well  as  the 
peace  which  has  preceded  it  ? — To  Thomas 
PiKCKNEY.  iv,  62.  Ford  ED.,y.vi.  416.  (Pa., 
Sept  1793.) 

851. .  You  express  your  appre- 
hension that  some  of  the  belligerent  powers 


may  stop  our  vessels  going  with  grain  to  the 
ports  of  their  enemies,  and  ask  instructions 
which  may  meet  the  question  in  various 
points  of  view,  intending,  however,  in  the 
meantime  to  contend  for  the  amplest  freedom 
of  neutral  nations.  Your  intention  in  this 
is  perfectly  proper,  and  coincides  with  the 
ideas  of  our  own  government  in  the  particu- 
lar case  you  put,  as  in  general  cases.  Such  a 
stoppage  to  an  unblockaded  port  would  be 
so  unequivocal  an  infringement  of  the  neu- 
tral rights,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  will  be 
attempted.—To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  551. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  242.   (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

852.  BLOITNT  (WiUiam),  Impeaoh- 
znent  of. — It  is  most  evident,  that  the  anti- 
republicans  wish  to  get  rid  of  Blount's  impeach- 
ment. ^  Many  metaphysical  niceties  are  handing 
about  in  conversation,  to  show  that  it  cannot  be 
sustained.  To  show  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
must  be  the  task  of  the  republicans,  or  of  no- 
body.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  206.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  190.  (Pa.,  Jan.  1798.)  See  Impeach- 
ment. 

853.  BOLINQBBOKB,  WritlngB  of 
Lord. — Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Thomas  Paine 
v»eTe  alike  in  making  bitter  enemies  of  the 
priests  and  pharisees  of  their  day.  Both 
were  honest  men;  both  advocates  for  human 
liberty.  Paine  wrote  for  a  country  which  per- 
mitted him  to  push  his  reasoning  to  whatever 
length  it  would  go.  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  one 
restrained  by  a  constitution,  and  by  public  opin- 
ion. He  was  called  indeed  a  tory;  but  his 
writings  prove  him  a  stronger  advocate  for  lib- 
erty than  any  of  his  countrymen,  the  whigs  of 
the  present  day.  Irritated  by  his  exile,  he  com- 
mitted one  act  unworthy  of  him,  in  connecting 
himself  momentarily  with  a  prince  rejected  by 
his  country.  But  he  redeemed  that  single  act 
by  bis  establishment  of  the  principles  which 
proved  it  to  be  wrong.  These  two  persons  dif- 
fered remarkably  in  the  style  of  their  writing, 
each  leaving  a  model  of  what  is  most  perfect 
in  both  extremes  of  the  simple  and  sublime. 
No  writer  has  exceeded  Paine  in  ease  and  fa- 
miliarity of  style,  in  perspicuity  of  expression, 
happiness  of  elucidation,  and  in  simple  and  un- 
assumini^  language.  In  this  he  may  be  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  indeed  his  Com- 
mon Sense  was,  for  awhile,  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  published 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Paine,  who  had 
come  over  with  him  from  England.  Lord 
Bolingbroke's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  style  of 
the  highest  order.  The  lofty,  rythmical,  full- 
flowing  eloquence  of  Cicero ;  periods  of  just 
measure,  their  members  proportioned,  their 
close  full  and  round.  His  conceptions,  too,  are 
bold  and  strong,  his  diction  copious,  polished 
and  commanding  as  his  subject.  His  writings 
are  certainly  the  finest  samples  in  the  English 
language  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  sen- 
ate. His  political  tracts  are  safe  reading  for 
the  most  timid  religionist,  his  philosophical,  for 
those  who  are  not  afraid  to  trust  their  reason 
with  discussions  of  right  and  wrong. — To 
Francis  Eppes.  vii,  197.  Ford  ed.,  x,  183. 
(M.,  1821.) 

854.  BOLLMAN    (Eric),    Burr    and.— I 

am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Bollman  was  Burr's 
right  hand  man  in  all  his  guilty  schemes.  On 
being  brought  to  prison  here  [Washington],  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  Madison  and  myself  the 
whole  of  the  plans,  always,  however,  apolo- 
getically for  Burr,  as  far  as  they  would  oear. 
But  his  subsequent  tergiversations  have  proved 
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him  conspicuously  base.  I  gave  him  a  pardon, 
however,  which  covers  him  from  everything  but 
infamy.  I  was  the  more  astonished  at  his  en- 
gaging in  this  business,  from  the  peculiar  mo- 
tives he  should  have  felt  for  fidelity.  When  I 
came  into  the  government,  I  sought  him  out  on 
account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  you, 
cherished  him,  offered  him  two  different  ap- 
pointments of  value,  which,  after  keeping  them 
long  under  consideration,  he  declined  for  com- 
mercial views,  and  would  have  given  him  any- 
thing for  which  he  was  fit.  Be  assured  he  is 
unworthy  of  ever  occupying  again  the  care  of 
any  honest  man. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
V,  130.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  114.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

856.  BOLLMAN    (Eric),    Pardon    of.-- 

Dr.  Bollman,  on  his  arrival  in  Washington  in 
custody  in  January,  voluntarily  offered  to  make 
communications  to  me,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  Mr.  Madison  also  being  present.  J  pre- 
viously and  subsetjuently  assured  him  {without, 
however,  his  having  requested  it),  that  they 
should  never  be  used  against  himself.  Mr. 
Madison  on  the  same  evening  committed  to 
writing,  by  memory,  what  he  had  said;  and 
I  moreover  asked  of  Bollman  to  do  it  himself, 
which  he  did,  and  I  now  enclose  it  to  you. 
The  object  is,  as  he  is  to  be  a  witness,  that 
you  may  know  how  to  examine  him,  and  draw 
everything  from  him.  I  wish  the  paper  to  be 
seen  and  known  only  to  yourself  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  aid  you,  and  to  be  returned  to  me. 
If  he  should  prevaricate,  I  should  be  willing 
you  should  go  so  far  as  to  ask  him  whether  he 
did  not  say  so  and  so  to  Mr.  Madison  and  my- 
self, in  order  to  let  him  see  that  his  prevarica- 
tions will  be  marked.  Mr.  Madison  will  for- 
ward you  a  pardon  for  him,  which  we  mean 
should  be  delivered  previously.  It  is  suspected 
by  some  he  does  not  intend  to  appear.  If  he 
does  not,  I  hope  you  will  take  effectual  meas- 
ures to  have  him  immediately  taken  into  cus- 
tody. Some  other  blank  pardons  are  sent  on 
to  be  filled  up  at  your  discretion,  if  you  should 
find  a  defect  of  evidence,  and  believe  that  this 
would  supply  it,  ♦  *  *  avoiding  to  give 
them  to  the  gross  offenders,  unless  it  be  visi- 
ble that  the  orincipal  will  otherwise  escape. — 
To  George  Hay.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  52.  (W.,  May 
1807.) 

856.  BONAFABTE  (Jerome),  Marriage 
of.— A  report  reaches  us  from  Baltimore, 
♦  ♦  ♦  that  Mr.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother 
of  the  First  Consul,  is  married  to  Miss  Patter- 
son, of  that  city.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
on  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul,  is  not  for  me 
to  suppose;  but  as  it  might  occur  to  him, 
pfitna  facie,  that  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  prevented  it,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  mention  the  subject  to 
you,  that,  if  necessary,  you  may  by  explana- 
tion set  that  idea  to  rights.  You  know  that  by 
our  laws,  all  persons  are  free  to  enter  into 
marriage,  if  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  no  one 
having  a  power  to  restrain  it,  not  even  their 
parents;    and  that  under  that  age,  no  one  can 

f prevent  it  but  the  parent  or  guardian.  The 
ady  is  under  age,  and  the  parents,  placed  be- 
tween her  affections,  which  were  strongly  fixed, 
and  the  considerations  opposing  the  measure, 
yielded  with  pain  and  anxiety  to  the  former. 
Mr.  Patterson  is  the  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Baltimore,  the  wealthiest  man  in  Maryland, 
perhaps  in  the  United  States,  except  Mr.  Car- 
roll ;  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  respectability ; 
the  mother  is  the  sister  of  the  lady  of  General 
Samuel  Smith ;  and,  consequently,  the  station 
'  the  family  in  society  is  with  the  first  of 
United    States.     These    circumstances    fix 


rank  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  heredi- 
tary titles. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv, 
510.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  277,     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

857.  BONAPABTE  (N.)*  Bmtuses  for. 

— If  Bonaparte  declares  for  royalty,  either  in 
his  own  person,  or  for  Louis  XVIII.,  he  has 
but  a  few  days  to  live.  In  a  nation  of  so 
much  enthusiasm,  there  must  be  a  million  of 
Brutuses  who  will  devote  themselves  to  de- 
stroy him. — To  Henry  Inkes.  iv,  315.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  412.    (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

868. .    Had  the  consuls  been  put 

to  death  in  the  first  tumult,  and  before  the 
nation  had  time  to  take  sides,  the  Directory 
and  Councils  might  have  reestablished 
themselves  on  the  spot.  But  that  not  being 
done,  perhaps  it  is  now  to  be  wished  that 
Bonaparte  may  be  spared,  as.  according  to 
his  protestations,  he  is  for  liberty,  equality 
and  representative  government,  and  he  is 
more  able  to  keep  the  nation  together,  and 
to  ride  out  the  storm  than  any  other.  Per- 
haps it  may  end  in  their  establishing  a  single 
representative,  and  that  in  his  person.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  for  life,  for  fear  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  example  on  our  countrymen. 
It  is  very  material  for  the  latter  to  be  made 
sensible  that  their  own  character  and  situa- 
tion are  materially  different  from  the  French ; 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  republi- 
canism there,  we  are  able  to  preserve  it  in- 
violate here. — To  John  Breckenridge.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  418.    (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

859.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  CromweU, 
Washington  and.— My  confidence  has  been 
placed  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart  of  Bona- 
parte. I  hoped  he  would  calculate  truly  the 
difference  between  the  fame  of  a  Washington 
and  a  Cromwell. — To  Samuel  Adams,  iv. 
321.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  425.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1800.) 

860.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Detested.— No 
man  on  earth  has  stronger  detestation  than 
myself  of  the  unprincipled  tyrant  who  is  del- 
uging the  continent  of  Europe  with  blood. 
No  one  was  more  gratified  by  his  disasters  of 
the  last  compaign.*— To  Dr.  George  Logan. 
vi,  216.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  423.     (M.,  Oct.  1813.) 

861.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Embargo  and« 
— The  explanation  of  his  principles  given  you 
by  the  French  Emperor,  in  conversation,  is 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  does  not  wish 
us  to  go  to  war  with  England,  knowing  we 
have  no  ships  to  carry  on  that  war.  To  sub- 
mit to  pay  to  England  the  tribute  on  our  com- 
merce which  she  demands  by  her  orders  of 
council,  would  be  to  aid  her  in  the  war 
against  him,  and  would  give  him  just  ground 
to  declare  war  with  us.    He,  concludes,  there- 

•  This  extract  got  into  the  newspapers  contrary  to 
Jefferson's  wishes,  and  led  to  a  long  interruption  of 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  Dr.  Logan.  At 
length,  in  1816,  he  wrote  to  Logan,  complaining  of 
the  publication,  and  said:  "this  [extract]  produced 
to  me  more  complaints  from  my  best  friends  and 
called  for  more  explanations  than  any  transaction  t>f 


,  ^ equal 

rigor.    It  produced,  too,  from  the  minister  of  Bona- 
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fore,  as  every  rational  man  must,  that  the 
Embargo,  the  only  remaining  alternative,  was 
a  wise  measure.  These  are  acknowledged 
principles,  and  should  circumstances  arise 
which  may  offer  advantage  to  our  country  in 
making  them  public,  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  them.  But  as  it  is  not  usual  nor  agreeable 
to  governments  to  bring  their  conversations 
before  the  public,  i  tnink  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  this  on  your  part  as  confidential, 
leaving  to  the  government  to  retain  or  make 
it  public,  as  the  general  good  may  require. 
Had  the  Emperor  gone  further,  and  said  that 
he  condemned  our  vessels  going  voluntarily 
into  his  ports  in  breach  of  his  municipal  laws, 
we  might  have  admitted  it  rigorously  legal, 
though  not  friendly.  But  his  condemnation 
of  vessels  taken  on  high  seas,  by  his  pri- 
valeers  and  carried  involuntarily  into  his 
ports,  is  justifiable  by  no  law;  is  piracy,  and 
this  is  the  wrong  we  complain  of  against 
him.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  v,  370. 
Ford  ed..  ix,  209.    (W.,  Oct  1808.) 

862.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Bngland  and. 

—To  complete  and  universalize  the  desola- 
tion of  the  globe,  it  has  been  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence to  raise  up,  at  the  same  time,  a  tyrant 
as  unprincipled  and  as  overwhelming,  for 
the  ocean.  Not  in  the  poor  maniac  George, 
but  in  his  government  and  nation.  Bonaparte 
will  die,  and  his  tyrannies  with  him.  But  a 
nation  never  dies.  The  English  government, 
and  its  piratical  principles  and  practices,  have 
no  fixed  term  of  duration.  Europe  feels,  and 
is  writhing  under  the  scorpion  whips  of  Bona- 
parte. We  are  assailed  by  those  of  England. 
The  one  continent  thus  placed  under  the  gripe 
of  England,  and  the  other  of  Bonaparte,  each 
has  to  grapple  with  the  enemy  immediately 
pressing  on  itself.  We  must  extinguish  the 
fire  kindled  in  our  own  house,  and  leave  to 
our  friends  beyond  the  water  that  which  is 
consuming  theirs. — To  Madame  de  Stael. 
vi,  115.     (M..  May  1813.) 

Ses:  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Execrated.-^! 

know  nothing  which  can  so  severely  try  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  man,  and  especially  of  the 
man  of  science,  as  the  necessity  of  a  passive 
acquiescence  under  the  abominations  of  an 
unprincipled  tyrant  who  is  deluging  the  earth 
with  blood  to  acquire  for  himself  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Cartouche  or  a  Robin  Hood.  The 
petty  larcenies  of  the  Blackbeards  and  Buc- 
caneers of  the  ocean,  the  more  immediately 
exercised  on  us,  are  dirty  and  grovelling 
things  addressed  to  our  contempt  while  the 
horrors  excited  by  the  Scelerat  of  France  are 
beyond  all  human  execrations. — To  Dr.  Mor- 
RELL.    vi.  100.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

864.  BONAPABTE(N.)»AGTeat8coim- 

dreL — Bonaparte  was  a  lion  in  the  field  only. 
In  civil  life,  a  cold-blooded,  calculating,  un- 
principled usurper,  without  a  virtue;  no 
statesman,  knowing  nothing  of  commerce, 
political  economy,  or  civil  government,  and 
supplying  ignorance  by  bold  presumption.  I 
had  snppofied  him  a  great  man  until  his  en- 
trance   into   the    Assembly    des    cinq    cens, 


eighteen  Brumaire  (an.  8.)    From  that  date, 
however,  I  set  him  down  as  a  great  scoundrel  1/ 
only.— To  John  Adams,    vi,  352.    Ford  ed., 
ix,  461.     (M.,  July  1814.) 

865.  BONAFABTE   (N.)i   Hatred  of 
United  States. — Bonaparte  hates  our  gov- 
ernment because  it  is  a  living  libel  on  his. —  \. 
To  WiLUAM  DuANE.    V,  553.    Ford  ed.,  Ix, 
287.    (M.,  1810.) 

866. .    Bonaparte's  hatred  of  us 

is  only  a  little  less  than  that  he  bears  to  Eng- 
land, and  England  to  us.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  odious  to  him,  as  a  standing  contrast 
between  republican  and  despotic  rule;  and  as 
much  from  that  hatred,  as  from  ignorance  in 
political  economy,  he  had  excluded  inter- 
course between  us  and  his  people,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  only  articles  they  wanted  from 
us,  cotton  and  tobacco. — To  Thomas  Leiper. 
vi,  464.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  520.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

867. .  It  is  not  possible  Bona- 
parte should  love  us;  and  of  that  our  com- 
merce had  sufficient  proof  during  his  power. 
Our  military  achievements,  indeed,  which  he 
is  capable  of  estimating,  may  in  some  degree, 
moderate  the  effect  of  his  aversions;  and  he 
may,  perhaps,  fancy  that  we  are  to  become  the 
natural  enemies  of  England,  as  England  her- 
self has  so  steadily  endeavored  to  make  us, 
and  as  some  of  our  own  over-zealous  patriots 
would  be  willing  to  proclaim;  and  in  this 
view,  he  may  admit  a  cold  toleration  of 
some  intercourse  and  commerce  between  the 
two  nations.  He  has  certainly  had  time  to  see 
the  folly  of  turning  the  industry  of  France 
from  the  cultures  for  which  nature  has  so 
highly  endowed  her,  to  those  of  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  others,  which  the  same  creative 
power  has  given  to  other  climates;  and,  on 
the  whole,  if  he  can  conquer  the  passions  of 
his  tyrannical  soul,  if  he  has  understanding 
enough  to  pursue  from  motives  of  interest, 
what  no  moral  motives  lead  him  to,  the  tran- 
quil happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  country, 
rather  than  a  ravenous  thirst  for  human 
blood,  his  return  may  become  of  more  advan- 
tage than  injury  to  us. — To  John  Adams, 
vi,  4.'i8  (M.,  Tune  1815) 

868.  BONAPABTE   (N.),   Havoc  by.— 

A  conqueror  roaming  over  the  earth  with 
havoc  and  destruction. — To  Dr.  Walter 
Jones,    v,  511.    Forded.,  ix,  274.    (M.,  1810.) 

860.  BONAFABTE  (N.),  His  Ideas  on 
Oovemment. — Should  it  be  really  true  that 
Bonaparte  has  usurped  the  government  with 
an  intention  of  making  it  a  free  one,  whatever 
his  talents  may  be  for  war.  we  have  no  proofs 
that  he  is  skilled  in  forming  governments 
friendly  to  the  people.  Wherever  he  has 
meddled,  we  have  seen  nothing  but  fragments 
of  the  old  Roman  government  stuck  into  ma- 
terials with  which  they  can  form  no  cohesion. 
We  see  the  bigotry  of  an  Italian  to  the  ancient 
splendor  of  his  country,  but  nothing  which 
bespeaks  a  luminous  view  of  the  organization 
of  rational  government.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  may  end  better  than  we  aupur:  and  It 
certainly  will,  if  his  head  is  equal  to  true  and 
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solid  calculations  of  glory. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, iv,  319.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  422.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1800.) 

870.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Human  Mis- 
ery and. — Bonaparte  has  been  the  author  of 
more  misery  and  suffering  to  the  world,  than 
any  being  who  ever  lived  before  him.  After 
destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  has 
exhausted  all  its  resources,  physical  and  mor- 
al, to  indulge  his  own  maniac  ambition,  his 
own  tyrannical  and  overbearing  spirit.     Hi^ 

,  sufferings  cannot  be  too  great — To  Albert 
N.  Gallatin,  vi,  499.    (M.,  Oct.  1815.) 

871.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Ignorance  of 
Commerce.— Of  the  principles  and  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  Bonaparte  appears  to  be 
ignorant. — ^To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  601.  (M., 
1812.) 

872.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Imprison- 
ment of. — The  Attila  of  the  age  dethroned, 
the  ruthless  destroyer  of  ten  millions  of  the 
human  race,  whose  thirst  for  blood  appeared* 
unquenchable,  the  great  oppressor  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  world,  shut  up 
within  the  circle  of  a  little  island  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  dwindled  to  the  condition  of 
an  humble  and  degraded  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  those  he  had  most  injured.  How 
miserable,  how  meanly,  has  he  closed  his 
inflated  career !  What  a  sample  of  the  bathos 
will  his  history  present !  He  should  have  per- 
ished on  the  swords  of  his  enemies,  under  the 
walls  of  Paris.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  352. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  461.    (M.,  July  1814.) 

873.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Invasion  of 
XT.  a  by.— The  fear  that  Bonaparte  will 
come  over  and  conquer  us  also,  is  too  chimer- 
ical to  be  genuine.  Supposing  him  to  have 
finished  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  has  yet  Eng- 
land and  Russia  to  subdue.  The  maxim  of 
war  was  never  sounder  than  in  this  case,  not 
to  leave  an  enemy  in  the  rear ;  and  especially 
where  an  insurrectionary  flame  is  known  to 
be  under  the  embers,  merely  smothered,  and 
ready  to  burst  at  every  point.  These  two 
subdued  (and  surely  the  Anglomen  will  not 
think  the  conquest  of  England  alone  a  short 
work),  ancient  Greece  and  Macedonia,  the 
cradle  of  Alexander,  his  prototype,  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  seat  of  empire  for  the  world, 
would  glitter  more  in  his  eye  than  our  bleak 
mountains  and  rugged  forests.  Egfypt,  too, 
and  the  golden  apples  of  Mauritania,  have  for 
more  than  half  a  century  flxed  the  long^ing 
eyes  of  France;  and  with  S3rria,  you  know, 
he  has  an  old  affront  to  wipe  out.  Then  come 
"  Pontus  and  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Aeolia  and 
Bithynia,"  the  fine  countries  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  Oxus  and  Indus,  and 
all  beyond  the  Hsrpasis,  which  bounded  the 
glories  of  his  Macedonian  rival ;  with  the  In- 
vitations of  his  new  British  subjects  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  whom,  after  receiving 
tinder  his  protection  the  mother  country,  he 
cannot  refuse  to  visit.  When  all  this  is  done 
and  settled,  and  nothing  of  the  old  world  re- 
mains unsubdued,  he  may  turn  to  the  new 
one.    But  will  he  attack  us  first,  from  whom 

"  will  get  but  hard  knocks  and  no  money? 


Or  will  he  first  lay  hold  of  the  gold  and  silver 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  diamonds  of 
Brazil?  A  republican  emperor,  from  his  af- 
fection to  republics,  independent  of  motives 
of  exi)ediency,  must  grant  to  ourselves  the 
Cyclop' s  boon  of  being  the  last  devoured. 
While  all  this  is  doing,  are  we  to  suppose  the 
chapter  of  accidents  read  out,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  happen  to  cut  short  or  disturb  his 
enterprises  ?— To  John  Langdon.  v,  512. 
(M.,  March  1810.) 

874.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  liOnisiana 
and.— I  assured  M.  Pichon  [French  Minis- 
ter] that  I  had  more  confidence  in  the  word 
of  the  First  Consul  than  in  all  the  parchment 
we  could  sign. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv,  511.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  278.    (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

876. .    Your  emperor  has  done 

more  splendid  things,  but  he  has  never  done 
one  which  will  give  happiness  to  so  great  a 
number  of  human  beings  as  the  ceding  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.* — To  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  67.  (W., 
May  1807.)    See  Louisiana. 

876.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  No  Koral 
Sense. — O'Meara's  book  proves  that  nature 
had  denied  Bonaparte  the  moral  sense,  the  first 
excellence  of  well  organized  man.  If  he  could 
seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm  that  he  had 
raised  himself  to  power  without  ever  having 
committed  a  crime,  it  proves  that  he  wanted 
totally  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he 
could  consider  the  millions  of  human  lives 
which  he  had  destroyed,  or  caused  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  desolations  of  countries  by  plun- 
derings,  burnings  and  famine,  the  destitutions 
of  lawful  rulers  of  the  world  without  the 
consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  bis 
brothers  and  sisters  on  their  thrones,  the  cut- 
ting up  of  established  societies  of  men  and 
jumbling  them  discordantly  together  again  at 
his  caprice,  the  demolition  of  the  fairest  hopes 
of  mankind  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights 
and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  all 
the  numberless  train  of  his  other  enormities ; 
the  man  I  say,  who  could  consider  all  these 
as  no  crimes,  must  have  been  a  moral  mon- 
ster, against  whom  every  hand  should  have 
been  lifted  to  slay  him. — ^To  John  Adams. 
,vii,  27s.     (M.,  1823.) 

877.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Peace  and.— 
Bonaparte's  restless  spirit  leaves  no  hope  of 
peace  to  the  world. — To  Thomas  Leifer. 
vi,  464.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  520.     (M.,  1815.) 

878.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  PoUoy  to- 
ward ITnited  States.— As  to  Bonaparte,  I 
should  not  doubt  the  revocation  of  his  edicts, 
were  he  governed  by  reason.  But  his  policy 
is  so  crooked  that  it  eludes  conjecture. 
I  fear  his  first  object  now  is  to  dry  up 
the  sources  of  British  prosperity  by  ex- 
cluding her  manufactures  from  the  con- 
tinent. He  may  fear  that  opening  the 
ports  of  Europe  to  our  vessels  will  open  them 
to  an  inundation  of  British  wares.    He  ought 

*  This  acceMion  of  territory  strengthent  forever 


the  power  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  I  nave  jntt  flriven 
to  England  a  maritime  rival  that  will  aoon«r  or  later 
humble  her  pride.— Napoleon. 
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to  be  satisfied  with  having  forced  her  to  re- 
voke the  orders  [in  council]  on  which  he 
pretended  to  retaliate,  and  to  be  particularly 
satisfied  with  us,  by  whose  unyielding  ad- 
herence to  principle  she  has  been  forced  into 
the  revocation.  He  ought  the  more  to  con- 
ciliate our  good  will,  as  we  can  be  such  an 
obstacle  to  the  new  career  opening  on  him 
in  the  Spanish  Colonies.  That  he  would  give 
us  the  Floridas  to  withhold  intercourse  with 
the  residue  of  those  colonies,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  that  is  no  price;  because  they 
are  ours  in  the  first  moment  of  the  first  war ; 
and  until  a  war  they  are  of  no  particular  ne- 
cessity to  us.  But,  although  with  difficulty, 
be  will  consent  to  our  receiving  Cuba  into 
our  Union,  to  prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico  and 
the  other  provinces.  That  would  be  a  price, 
and  I  would  immediately  erect  a  column  on 
the  southernmost  limit  of  Cuba,  and  inscribe 
on  it  a  n^  plus  ultra  as  Xo  us  in  that  direction. 
We  should  then  only  have  to  include  the 
North  in  our  Confederacy,  which  would  be  of 
course  in  the  first  war,  and  we  should  have 
such  an  empire  for  liberty  as  she  has  never 
surveyed  since  the  creation;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded no  Constitution  was  .ever  before  so 
well  calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire 
and  self-government — To  President  Mad- 
ison.   V,  444.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

879.  BONAPABTE(N.),PoUtical  Wick- 
edness of. — I  view  Bonaparte  as  a  political 
engine  only,  and  a  very  wicked  one;  you,  I 
believe,  as  both  political  and  religious,  and 
obeying,  as  an  instrument,  an  Unseen  Hand. 
I  still  deprecate  his  becoming  sole  lord  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which  he  would 
have  been,  had  he  reached  in  triumph  the 
gates  of  St  Petersburg.  The  establishment 
in  our  day  of  another  Roman  Empire,  spread- 
ing vassalage  and  depravity  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  is  not,  I  hope,  within  the  purposes 
of  Heaven. — ^To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  463. 
Ford  ed..  ix,  519.    (M.,  June  1815.) 

880.  BONAPABTS  (N.),  Promises  of  .— 
Promises  cost  him  nothing  when  they  could 
serve  his  purpose.  On  his  return  from  Elba, 
what  did  he  not  promise?  But  those  who  had 
credited  them  a  little,  soon  saw  their  total  in- 
significance, and,  satisfied  that  they  could 
not  fall  under  worse  hands,  refused  every  ef- 
fort after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo.— To  Ben- 
JAiciif  Austin,  vi,  554.  Ford  ed.,  x,  ii. 
(M.,  1816.) 

881.  BOSTAPABTE  (N.),  BepubUcazis 
•nd.— Here  you  will  find  rejoicings  on  the 
[restoration]  of  Bonaparte,  and  by  a  stranee 
9«id  pro  quo,  not  by  the  party  hostile  to  lib- 
erty, but  by  its  zealous  friends.  In  this  they 
sec  nothing  but  the  scourge  reproduced  for 
the  back  of  England.  They  do  not  permit 
themselves  to  see  in  it  the  blast  of  all  the 
hopes  of  mankind,  and  that  however  it  may 
jeopardize  England,  it  gives  to  her  self-de- 
fence the  lying  countenance  again  of  being 
the  sole  champion  of  the  rights  of  man,  to 
whidi  in  all  other  nations  she  is  most  ad- 
verse.— To  M.  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  vi, 
457.    (M.,  May  1815.) 


I  have  grieved  to  see  even 

good  republicans  so  infatuated  as  to  this  man, 
as  to  consider  his  downfall  as  calamitous  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  In  their  indignation 
against  England  which  is  just,  they  seem  to 
consider  all  her  enemies  as  our  friends,  when 
it  is  well  known  there  was  not  a  being  on 
earth  who  bore  us  so  deadly  a  hatred.  *  *  * 
To  whine  after  this  exorcised  demon  is  a 
disgrace  to  republicans,  and  must  have  arisen 
either  from  want*  of  reflection,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  passion  against  principle. — To  Ben- 
jamin Austin,  vi,  553.  Ford  ed.,  x,  ii. 
(M.,  Feb.  1816.) 

BBS.    BONAPABTE(N.),Bestoratio]iof. 

—You  despair  of  your  country,  and  so  do 
I.  A  military  despotism  is  now  fixed  upon  it 
permanently,  especially  if  the  son  of  the  ty- 
rant should  have  virtues  and  talents.  What 
a  treat  it  would  be  to  me,  to  be  with  you,  and 
to  learn  from  you  all  the  intrigues,  apostacies 
and  treacheries  which  have  produced  this  last 
death's  blow  to  the  hopes  of  France.  For,  al- 
though not  in  the  will,  there  was  in  the  im- 
becility of  the  Bourbons  a  foundation  ot 
hope  that  the  patriots  of  France  might  obtain 
a  moderate  representative  government. — To 
M.  DuPONT  DE  Nemours,  vi,  457.  (M.,  May 
181S.) 

884.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Bights  of  Na- 
tions and. — The  new  treaty  of  the  allied 
powers  declares  that  the  French  nation  shall 
not  have  Bonaparte,  and  shall  have  Louis 
XVIII.  for  their  ruler.  They  are  all  then  as 
great  rascals  as  Bonaparte  himself.  While  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  I  wished  him  exactly  as 
much  success  as  would  answer  our  purposes, 
and  no  more.  Now  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong  and  he  in  the  right,  he  shall  have  all 
my  prayers  for  success,  and  that  he  may  de- 
throne every  man  of  them. — To  Thomas 
Leiper.  vi,  467.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  522.  (M., 
June  181  s.) 

885. .    As  far  as  we  can  judge 

from  appearances,  Bonaparte,  from  being  a 
mere  military  usurper,  seems  to  have  become 
the  choice  of  his  nation;  and  the  allies  in 
their  turn,  the  usurpers  and  spoliators  of  the 
European  world.  The  rights  of  nations  to 
self-government  being  my  polar  star,  my  par- 
tialities are  steered  by  it,  without  asking 
whether  it  is  a  Bonaparte  or  an  Alexander 
towards  whom  the  helm  is  directed. — To  M. 
CoRREA.    vi,  480.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

886. .    No    man    more    severely 

condemned  Bonaparte  than  myself  during  his 
former  career,  for  his  unprincipled  enterprises 
on  the  liberty  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
independence  of  others.  But  the  allies  hav- 
ing now  taken  up  his  pursuits,  and  he  ar- 
rayed himself  on  the  legitimate  side,  I  also 
am  changed  as  to  him.  He  is  now  fighting 
for  the  independence  of  nations,  of  which  his 
whole  life  hitherto  had  been  a  continued  viola- 
tion, and  he  has  now  my  prayers  as  sincerely 
for  success  as  he  had  before  for  his  over- 
throw. He  has  promised  a  free  government  to 
his  own  country,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others ;  and  although  his  former  conduct  does 
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not  inspire  entire  faith  in  his  promises;  yet 
we  had  better  take  the  chance  of  his  word  for 
doing  right  than  the  certainty  of  the  wrong 
which  his  adversaries  avow.— To  Philup 
Mazzh.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  525.    (M.,  Aug.  1815.) 

887. .    At  length  Bonaparte  has 

got  on  the  right  side  of  a  question.  From 
the  time  of  his  entering  the  legislative  hall  to 
his  retreat  to  Elba,  no  man  has  execrated  him 
more  than  myself.  I  will  not  except  even  the 
members  of  the  Essex  Junto;  although  for 
very  different  reasons ;  I,  because  he  was  war- 
ring against  the  liberty  of  his  own  country, 
and  independence  of  others ;  they,  because  he 
was  the  enemy  of  England,  the  Pope  and  the 
Inquisition.  But  at  length,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  he  seems  to  have  become  the  choice 
of  his  nation.  At  least,  hef  is  defending  the 
cause  of  his  nation,  and  that  of  all  mankind, 
the  rights  of  every  people  to  independence 
and  self-government.  He  and  the  allies  have 
now  changed  sides.  They  are  parcelling  out 
among  themselves,  Poland,  Belgium,  Saxony, 
Italy,  dictating  a  ruler  and  government  to 
France,  and  looking  askance  at  our  republic, 
the  splendid  libel  on  their  governments,  and 
he  is  fighting  for  the  principles  of  national 
independence  of  which  his  whole  life  hitherto 
has  been  a  continued  violation.  He  has 
promised  a  free  government  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others;  and 
although  his  former  conduct  inspires  little 
confidence  in  his  promises,  yet  we  had  better 
take  the  chance  of  his  word  for  doing  right, 
than  the  certainty  of  the  wrong  which  his  ad- 
versaries are  doing  and  avowing.  If  they 
succeed  ours  is  only  the  boon  of  the  Cyclops 
to  Ulysses,  of  being  the  last  devoured.*— To 
\  John  Adams,  vi,  490.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  529. 
•'    (M.,  Aug.  1815.) 

888.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Bobesplerre 
and. — Robespierre  met  the  fate,  and  his 
memory  the  execration,  he  so  justly  merited. 
The  rich  were  his  victims,  and  perished  by 
thousands.  It  is  by  millions  that  Bonaparte 
destroys  the  poor,  and  he  is  eulogized  and 
deified  by  the  sycophants  even  of  science. 
These  merit  more  than  the  mere  oblivion  to 
which  they  will  be  consigned:  and  the  day 
will  come  when  a  just  posterity  will  give 
to  their  hero  the  only  preeminence  he  has 
earned,  that  of  having  been  the  greatest  of 
the  destroyers  of  the  human  race.  What  year 
of  his  military  life  has  not  consigned  a  million 
of  human  beings  to  death,  to  poverty  and 
wretchedness !  What  field  in  Europe  may  not 
raise  a  monument  of  the  murders,  the  burn- 
ings, the  desolations,  the  famines,  and  mis- 
eries it  has  witnessed  from  him?      And  all 

•  To  the  letter  from  which  thfs  extract  is  taken  Jef- 
ferson appended  a  postscript  as  follows :  "  I  had  fin- 
ished ray  letter  yesterday  and  this  morning  (Aujf. 
It),  received  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  second  abdica- 
tion. Very  well.  For  him,  personally,  I  have  no 
feeling  but  reprobation.  The  representatives  of  the 
nations  have  deposed  him.  Thev  have  taken  the 
allies  at  their  word,  that  they  had  no  object  in  the 
war  but  his  removal.  The  nation  is  now  free  to  g-ive 
itself  a  good  government,  either  with  or  without  a 
'''^urbon  :  and  France,  unsubdued,  will  still  be  a  bri- 
on  the  enterprises  of  the  combined  powers,  and  a 
ark  to  others."— Editor. 


this  to  acquire  a  reputation,  which  Cartouche 
attained  with  less  injury  to  mankind,  of  being 
fearless  of  God  or  man. — ^To  Madame  dr 
Stael.    vi,  114.     (M.,  May  1813.) 

889.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Self-govem- 
znent  and. — I  see  in  Bonaparte's  expulsion 
of  the  Bourbons,  a  valuable  lesson  to  the 
world,  as  showing  that  its  ancient  dynasties 
may  be  changed  for  their  misrule.  Should 
the  allied  powers  presume  to  dictate  a  niler 
and  government  to  France,  and  follow  the 
example  he  had  set  of  parcelling  and  usurping 
to  themselves  their  neighbor  nations,  I  hope 
he  will  gfive  them  another  lesson  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  independence  and  self- 
government,  which  himself  had  hitherto  so 
much  abused,  and  that  in  this  contest  he  will 
wear  down  the  maritime  power  of  England 
to  limitable  and  safe  dimensions.  So  far, 
good.  It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  successful  perversion  of  the  force 
(committed  to  him  for  vindicating  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  his  counter)  to  usurp  its  gov- 
ernment, and  to  enchain  it  under  an  hered- 
itary despotism,  is  of  baneful  effect  in  en- 
couraging future  usurpations,  and  deterring 
those  under  oppression  from  rising  to  redress 
themselves. — ^To  Thomas  Lxifer.  vi,  464. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  519.    (M.,  1815.) 

890. .    If  adversity  should  have 

taught  him  wisdom,  of  which  I  have  little 
expectation,  he  may  yet  render  some  service 
to  mankind,  by  teaching  the  ancient  dynasties 
that  they  can  be  changed  for  misrule,  and 
by  wearing  down  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land to  limitable  and  safe  dimensions. — To 
John  Adams,    vi,  458.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

891.   BONAPABTE  (N.),  8elflBhn608  of . 

—Bonaparte  saw  nothing  in  this  world  but 
himself,  and  looked  on  the  people  under  him 
as  his  cattle,  beasts  for  burthen  and  slaughter. 
—To  Benjamin  Austin,  vi,  553.  Ford  ed., 
x.  II.     (M.,  1816.) 

V892.  BONAPABTE  (N.),StatMnnan8bip 
of.— I  have  just  finished  reading  O'Meara's 
Bonaparte.  It  places  him  in  a  higher 
scale  of  understanding  than  I  had  allotted 
him.  I  had  thought  him  the  greatest  of  all 
military  captains,  but  an  indifferent  states- 
man, and  misled  by  unworthy  passions.  The 
flashes,  however,  which  escaped  from  him  in 
these  conversations  with  O  Meara,  prove  a 
mind  of  great  expansion,  although  not  of  dis- 
tinct development  and  reasoning.  He  seizes 
results  with  rapidity  and  penetration,  but 
never  explains  logically  the  processes  of 
reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  them. — ^Ta 
John  Adams,     vii,  275.     (M.,   1823.) 

-  893.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Safferlnga  of. 
— O'Meara's  Bonaparte  makes  us  forget  his 
atrocities  for  a  moment,  in  commiseration  of 
his  suflFerings.  I  will  not  say  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  world,  charged  with  the  care  of 
their  country  and  people,  had  not  a  right  to 
confine  him  for  life,  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  on 
the  principle  of  self-preservation.  There  was 
no  safety  to  nations  while  he  was  permitted 
I  to  roam  at  large.     But  the  putting  him  to 
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death  in  cold  blood,  by  lingering  tortures  of 
mind,  by  vexations,  insults,  and  deprivations, 
was  a  degree  of  inhumanity  to  which  the 
poisonings  and  assassinations  of  the  school  of 
Borgia  and  the  den  of  Marat  never  attained. 
—To  John  Adams,    vii,  275.     (M.,  1823.) 

884.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Temper  of.^ 
Bonaparte's  domineering  temper  deafens  him 
to  the  dictates  of  interest,  of  honor,  and  of 
morality. — ^To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  601.  (M., 
1811.) 

895.  BONAPABTE  (N.)^  Tyranny  of.— 
A  ruthless  tyrant,  drenching  Europe  in 
blood  to  obtain  through  future  time  the  char- 
acter of  the  destroyer  of  mankind. — To 
Henry  Middleton.    vi,  91.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 


That  Bonaparte  is  an  un- 
principled tyrant,  who  is  deluging  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  with  blood,  there  is  not  a 
human  being,  not  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
who  does  not  see. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi, 
383.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  445.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

897.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  TTnited  States 
Hnd.— Considering  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte. I  think  it  material  at  once  to  let  him 
sec  that  we  are  not  of  the  powers  who  will 
receive  his  orders. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
585.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  377.     (M.,  Aug.  1805.) 

808. .    I   never   expected  to  be 

under  the  necessity  of  wishing  success  to 
Bonaparte.  But  the  English  being  equally  ty- 
rannical at  sea  as  he  is  on  land,  and  that  tyr- 
anny bearing  on  us  in  every  point  of  either 
honor  or  interest,  I  say,  "  down  with  Eng- 
•  land."  and  as  for  what  Bonaparte  is  then  to 
do  to  us,  let  us  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. I  cannot,  with  the  Anglomen,  prefer 
a  certain  present  evil  to  a  future  hypothetical 
one. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  130. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

890. .  Although  we  neither  ex- 
pected, nor  wished  any  act  of  friendship  from 
Bonaparte,  and  always  detested  him  as  a 
tyrant,  yet  he  gave  employment  to  much  of 
the  force  of  the  nation  who  was  our  common 
enemy.  So  far,  his  downfall  was  illy  timed 
for  ns:  it  gave  to  England  an  opportunity 
to  turn  full-handed  on  us,  when  we  were  un- 
prepared. No  matter,  we  can  beat  her  on  our 
own  soij[.  leaving  the  laws  of  the  ocean  to  be 
settled  by  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
who  are  equally  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the 
usurpations  of  England  on  that  element. — ^To 
W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  418.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  502. 
(M..  Feb.  181S) 

900.  BONAPABTE  (H.),  TTnited  States, 
Bneala  and.— There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a 
^^^doubt  as  to  the  line  we  wish  drawn  between 
'"^Bonaparte's  successes  and  those  of  Alexan- 
dcc  Surely  none  of  us  wish  to  see  Bonaparte 
conquer  Russia,  and  lay  thus  at  his  feet  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe.  This  done.  Eng- 
land would  be  but  a  breakfast:  and  although 
I  am  free  from  the  visionary  fears  which  the 
▼otaries  of  England  have  affected  to  entertain. 
because  I  believe  be  cannot  effect  the  conquest 
of  Europe ;  yet  put  all  Europe  into  his  hands, 


and  he  might  spare  such  a  force,  to  be  sent 
in  British  ships,  as  I  would  as  lief  not  have 
to  encounter,  when  I  see  how  much  trouble  a 
handful  of  soldiers  in  Canada  has  given  us. 
No.  It  cannot  be  to  our  interest  that  all 
Europe  should  be  reduced  to  a  single  mon- 
afchy-  The  true  line  of  interest  for  us,  is, 
that  Bonaparte  should  be  able  to  effect  the 
complete  exclusion  of  England  from  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  in  order,  bv  this  peace- 
able engine  of  constraint  to  make  her  re- 
nounce her  views  of  dominion  over  the  ocean, 
of  permitting  no  other  nation  to  navigate  it 
but  with  her  license,  and  on  tribute  to  her, 
and  her  aggressions  on  the  persons  of  our 
citizens  who  may  choose  to  exercise  their 
right  of  passing  over  that  element.  And  this 
would  be  effected  bv  Bonaparte  succeeding 
so  far  as  to  close  the  Baltic  against  her.  This 
success  I  wished  him  the  last  year,  this  I  wish 
him  this  year ;  but  were  he  again  advanced 
to  Moscow,  I  should  again  wish  him  such 
disasters  as  would  prevent  his  reaching  St. 
Petersburg.  And  were  the  consequences  even 
to  be  the  longer  continuance  of  our  war,  I 
would  rather  meet  them  than  see  the  whole 
^rce  of  Europe  wielded  by  a  single  hand.— 
To  Thomas  Lieper.     vi,  283.    Ford  ed.,  ix, 

445.  (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

901. .  I  have  gone  into  this  ex- 
planation ♦  ♦  *  because  I  am  willing  to 
trust  to  your  discretion  the  explaining  me 
to  our  honest  fellow  laborers,  and  the  bring- 
ing them  to  pause  and  reflect,  if  any  of  them 
have  not  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  extent 
of  the  success  we  ought  to  wish  to  Bona- 
parte, with  a  view  to  our  own  interests  only; 
and  even  were  we  not  mcp,  to  whom  nothing 
human  should  be  indifferent.  But  is  our  par- 
ticular interest  to  make  us  insensible  to  all 
sentiments  of  morality?  Is  it  then  become 
criminal,  the  moral  wish  that  the  torrents 
of  blood  this  man  is  shedding  in  Europe,  the 
sufferings  of  so  many  human  beings,  good  as 
ourselves,  on  whose  necks  he  is  trampling, 
the  burnings  of  ancient  cities,  devastations  of 
great  countries,  the  destruction  of  law  and 
order,  and  demoralization  of  the  world, 
should  be  arrested,  even  if  it  should  place  our 
peace  a  little  further  distant?  No.  You  and 
I  cannot  differ  in  wishing  that  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  even 
England,  may  retain  their  independence.— 
To  Thomas  Leiper.    vi,  283.     Ford  ed.,  fx, 

446.  (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

0<>2- .    It  is  cruel  that  we  should 

have  been  forced  to  wish  any  success  to  such 
a  destroyer  of  the  human  race.  Yet  while 
it  was  our  interest  and  that  of  humanity  that 
he  should  not  subdue  Russia,  and  thus  lay 
all  Europe  at  his  feet,  it  was  desirable  to  us 
that  he  should  so  far  succeed  as  to  close  the 
Baltic  to  our  enemy,  and  force  him,  by  the 
pressure  of  internal  distress,  into  a  disposition 
to  return  to  the  paths  of  justice  towards  us. — 
To  John  Clarke,    vi,  308.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

003.  BONAPABTE    (N.),    Vanquished. 

— The    unprincipled    tyrant    of   the    land    is 
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fallen,  his  power  reduced  to  its  original  noth- 
ingness, his  person  only  not  yet  in  the  mad- 
house, where  it  ought  always  to  have  been. — 
To  CiESAR  A.  Rodney,    vi,  448.     (M.,  1815.) 

904. ,    On  the  general  scale  of 

nations,  the  greatest  wonder  is  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  lives  and  happiness  of  millions  and 
millions,  had  he  been  deposited  there  twenty 
years  ago.  France  would  now  have  a  free 
government,  unstained  by  the  enormities  she 
has  enabled  him  to  commit  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  unprostrated  by  the  vindictive 
hand,  human  or  divine,  now  so  heavily  bear- 
ing upon  her.— To  Mrs.  Trist.  D.  L.  J.  363. 
(P.  R,  April  1816.) 

006. .  What  is  infinitely  inter- 
esting [in  the  letters  you  enclosed  to  me],  is 
the  scene  of  the  exchange  of  Louis  XVHL  for 
Bonaparte.  What  lessons  of  wisdom  Mr. 
[John  Quincy]  Adams  must  have  read  in  that 
short  space  of  time!  More  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  others  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Man, 
and  the  man  of  Paris,  under  those  circum- 
stances, must  have  been  a  subject  of  profound 
speculation !  It  would  be  a  singular  addition 
to  that  spectacle  to  see  the  same  beast  in  the 
cage  at  St.  Helena,  like  a  lion  in  the  tower. 
That  is  probably  the  closing  verse  of  the  chap- 
"Nj  ter  of  his  crimes. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams. 
vii,  52.    Ford  ed.,  x,  69.    (M.,  1817.) 

006. .    Had  Bonaparte  reflected 

that  such  is  the  moral  construction  of  the 
world,  that  no  national  crime  passes  unpun- 
ished in  the  long  run.  he  would  not  now  be 
in  the  cage  of  St.  Helena.— M.  De  Marbois. 
vii,  76.    (M.,  181 7.»)     See  France. 

007.  BOOKS  AS  CAPITAL.— Some  few 

years  ago  when  the  tariff  was  before  Con- 
gress. I  engaged  some  of  our  members  of 
Congress  to  endeavor  to  get  the  duty  re- 
pealed, and  wrote  on  the  subject  to  some 
other  acquaintances  in  Congress,  and  press- 
ingly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
effort  *  *  ♦  failed.  *  *  *  There  is  a  consid- 
eration going  to  the  injustice  of  the  tax  *  *  *. 
Books  constitute  capital.  A  library  book  lasts 
as  long  as  a  house,  for  hundreds  of  years. 
It  is  not,  then,  an  article  of  mere  consump- 
tion but  fairly  of  capital,  and  often  in  the  case 
of  professional  men.  setting  out  in  life,  it  is 
their  only  capital.  Now  there  is  no  other 
form  of  capital  which  is  first  taxed  18  per 
cent,  on  the  gross,  and  the  proprietor  then 
left  to  pay  the  same  taxes  in  detail  with 
others  whose  capital  has  paid  no  tax  on  the 
gross.  Nor  is  there  a  description  of  men  less 
proper  to  be  singled  out  for  extra  taxation. — 
To  James  Madison.'  tORv  ed.,  x,  194.  (M., 
Sep.  1821.) 

008.  BOOKS,  CMisorsliip  of. — I  am  mor- 
tified to  be  told  that,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  sale  of  a  book*  can  become  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  of  criminal  inquiry 
too,  as  an  offence  against  religion;   that  a 

•  A  work  In  French  by  M.  De  Becourt  entitled 
"  Sur  la  Creation  du  Monde,  tin  Systfime  d'Organisa- 
tion  Primitive".— Editor. 


question  like  this  can  be  carried  before  the 
civil  magistrate.  Is  this  then  our  freedom  of 
religion?  And  are  we  to  have  a  censor 
whose  imprimatur  shall  say  what  books  may 
be  sold,  and  what  we  may  buy?  And  who 
is  thus  to  dogmatize  religious  opinions  for 
our  citizens?  Whose  foot  is  to  be  the  meas- 
ure to  which  ours  are  all  to  be  cut  or 
stretched  ?  Is  a  priest  to  be  our  inquisitor,  or 
shall  a  layman,  simple  as  ourselves,  set  up 
his  reason  as  the  rule  for  what  we  are  to  read, 
and  what  we  must  believe  ?  It  is  an  insult  to 
our  citizens  to  question  whether  they  arc 
rational  beings  or  not,  and  blasphemy  against 
religion  to  suppose  it  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  truth  and  reason.  If  M.  de  Becourt's  book 
be  false  in  its  facts,  disprove  them;  if  false 
in  its  reasoning,  refute  it.  But.  for  God's 
sake,  let  us  freely  hear  both  sides,  if  we 
choose.  I  know  little  of  its  contents,  having 
barely  glanced  over  here  and  there  a  passage, 
and  over  the  table  of  contents.  From  this, 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  seemed  the  chief 
object  of  attack,  the  issue  of  which  might  be 
trusted  to  the  strength  of  the  two  combat- 
ants; Newton  certainly  not  needing  the  aux- 
iliary arm  of  the  government,  and  still  less 
the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  as  to  what 
in  it  concerns  Him.  I  thought  the  work 
would  be  very  innocent,  and  one  which  might 
be  confided  to  the  reason  of  any  man;  not 
likely  to  be  much  read  if  let  alone,  but,  if 
persecuted,  it  will  be  generally  read.  Every 
man  in  the  United  States  will  think  it  a  duty 
to  buy  a  copy,  in  vindication  of  his  right  to 
buy.  and  to  read  what  he  pleases. — ^To  M. 
DuFiEF.    vi,  340.     (M..  1814.) 

809. .    I  have  been  just  reading 

the  new  constitution  of  Spain.  One  of  its 
fundamental  bases  is  expressed  in  these 
words :  *'  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
only  true  one,  is,  and  always  shall  be,  that 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  The  government  pro- 
tects it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibits 
the  exercise  of  any  other  whatever."  Now  I 
wish  this  presented  to  those  who  question 
what  you  may  sell.*  or  we  may  buy  with  a  re- 
quest to  strike  out  the  words,  "  Roman  Cath- 
olic." and  to  insert  the  denomination  of 
their  own  religion.  This  would  ascertain  the 
code  of  dogmas  which  each  wishes  should 
domineer  over  the  opinions  of  all  others,  and 
be  taken,  like  the  Spanish  religion,  under 
the  "  protection  of  wise  and  just  laws."  It 
would  show  to  what  they  wish  to  reduce  the 
liberty  for  which  one  generation  has  sacri- 
ficed life  and  happiness.  It  would  present 
our  boasted  freedom  of  religion  as  a  thing  of 
theory  only,  and  not  of  practice,  as  what 
would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  theoretic 
thraldom,  but  practical  freedom  of  Europe. — 
To  M.  DuFiEP.    vi.  340.     (M.,  1814.) 

910.  BOOKS,  Duty  on. — ^To  prohibit  us 
from  the  benefit  of  foreign  light,  is  to  con- 
sign us  to  a  long  darkness. — To  — 

vii.  221.     (M.,  1821.) 

911. .     I  hope  a  crusade  will  be 

kept  up  against  the  duty  on  books  until  those 
*  M.  Dufief  waa  a  Philadelphia  bookseller.— Bditor. 
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in  power  shall  become  sensible  of  this  stain 
on  our  legislation,  and  shall  wipe  it  from  their 
code,  and  from  the  remembrance  of  man,  if 
possible.— To  Jared  Sparks,  vii,  335-  Fom> 
ED.,  X.  393-     (M.,  1824.) 

012. .    I  hfcar  nothing  definitive 

of  the  three  thousand  dollars  duty  [on  books 
for  the  University  of  Virginia]  of  which  we 
arc  asking  the  remission  from  Congress.— To 
James  Madison,  vii,  433-  FoR°  ^°'  ^»  ^7^- 
(M.,  1826.) 

013. ,    The   government   of  the 

United  Stetes,  at  a  very  early  period,  when 
establishing  its  tariff  on  foreign  importations, 
were  very  much  ^ided  in  their  selection  of 
objects  by  a  desire  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures   within   ourselves.     Among   other   ar- 
ticles then  selected  were  books,  on  the  im- 
portation of  which  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
was    imposed,    which,    by   ordinary    custom 
house  charges,  amounts  to  about  eighteen  per 
cent,  and  adding  the  importing  booksellers 
profit  on   this,  becomes  about  twenty-seven 
per  cent.     This  was  useful  at  first,  perhaps, 
towards  exciting  our  printers  to  make  a  be- 
ginning in  that  business  here.    But  it  is  found 
in  experience  that  the  home  demand  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  reprinting  any  but  the 
most    popular   English    works,    and    cheap 
editions  of  a  few  of  the  classics  for  schools. 
For  the  editions  of  value,  enriched  by  notes, 
commentaries.  &c..  and  for  books  in  foreign 
living  languages,  the  demand  here  is  too  small 
and  sparse  to  re-imburse  the  expense  of  re- 
printing them.    None  of  these,  therefore,  are 
printed  here,  and  the  duty  on  them  becomes 
consequently  not  a  protecting,  but  really  a 
prohibitory  one.    It  makes  a  very  serious  ad- 
dition to  the  price  of  the    book    and    falls 
chiefly  on  a  description  of  persons  little  able 
to  meet  it.     Students  who  are  destined  for 
professional  callings,  as  most  of  our  scholars 
are,   are   barely   able   for  the   most   part   to 
meet  the  expenses  of  tuition.    The  addition 
of  eighteen  or  twenty-seven  per  cent,  on  the 
books  necessary  for  their  instruction,  amounts 
often  to  a  prohibition  as  to  them.    For  want 
of  these  aids,  which  are  open  to  the  students 
of  all  other  nations  but  our  own.  they  enter 
on  their  course  on  a  very  unequal  footing 
with  those  of  the  same  professions  in  foreign 
countries,  and  our  citizens  at  large,  too.  who 
employ  them,  do  not  derive  from  that  em- 
ployment all  the  benefit  which  higher  qualifi- 
cations would  give  them.     It  is  true  that  no 
dtity  \%  required  on  books  imported  for  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  but  these,  locked  up  in  li- 
braries, can  be  of  no  avail  to  the  practical 
man  when  he  wishes  a  recurrence  to  them  for 
the  uses  of  life.    Of  many  important  books  of 
reference  there  is  not  perhaos  a  single  copy 
in  the  United  States:  of  others  but  a  few, 
and  these  too  distant  often  to  be  accessible 
to  scholars  generally.     It  is  believed,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  attention  of  Congress  could 
be  drawn  to  this  article,  they  would,  m  their 
wisdom,   see  its  impolicy.     Science  is  more 
important  in  a  republican  than  in  any  other 
government.     And  in  an  infant  country  like 
ours,  we  must  much  depend  for  improvement 


on  the  science  of  other  countries,  longer  es- 
tablished, possessing  better  means,  and  more 
advanced  than  we  are.  To  prohibit  us  from 
the  benefit  of  foreign  light,  is  to  consign  us  to 
long  darkness.  The  northern  seminaries  fol- 
lowing with  parental  solicitude  the  interest  of 
their  elevks  in  the  course  for  which  they  have 
prepared  them,  propose  to  petition  Congress 
on  this  subject,  and  wish  for  the  cooperation 
of  those  of  the  south  and  west,  and  I  have 
been  requested,  as  more  convenient  in  posi- 
tion than  they  are,  to  solicit  that  cooperation. 
Having  no  personal  acquaintance  with  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 

college  of ,  I  do  not  know  how  more 

effectually  to  communicate  these  views  to 
them,  than  by  availing  myself  of  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  of  your  zeal  for  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  our  country.  I  take  the  lib- 
erty, therefore,  of  requesting  you  to  place  the 
subject  before  the  proper  authorities  of  that 
institution,  and  if  they  approve  the  measure, 
to  solicit  a  concurrent  proceeding  on  their 
part  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Besides  petition- 
ing Congress,  I  would  propose  that  they  ad- 
dress, in  their  corporate  capacity,  a  letter  to 
their  delegates  and  senators  in  Congress,  so- 
liciting their  best  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  imported  books.  I 
cannot  but  suppose  that  such  an  application 
will  be  respected  by  them,  and  will  engage 
their  votes  and  endeavors  to  effect  an  object 
so  reasonable.  A  conviction  that  science  is 
important  to  the  preservation  of  our  repub- 
lican government  and  that  it  is  also  essential 
to  its  protection  against  foreign  power,  in- 
duces me,  on  this  occasion,  to  step  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  retirement  to  which  age  and 

inclination  equally  dispose  me. —  To 

vii,  220.     (M.,  i82i.> 


914.  BOOKS,  Lending.— The  losses  I 
have  sustained  by  lending  my  books  will  be 
my  apology  to  you  for  asking  your  particular 
attention  to  the  replacing  them  in  the  presses 
as  fast  as  you  finish  them,  and  not  to  lend 
them  to  anybody  else,  nor  suffer  anybody  to 
have  a  book  out  of  the  study  under  cover  of 
your  name. — To  John  Garland  Jefferson. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  182.     (N.  Y.,   1790.) 

915.  BOOKS,  liOTe  of. — I  cannot  live 
without  books.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  460. 
(M.,  181S.) 

916.  BOOKS,  Prices  of. — French  books 
are  to  be  bought  here  [Paris]  for  two-thirds 
of  what  they  can  in  England.  English  and 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  cost  from  twenty- 
five  to  fiftyper  cent,  more  here  than  in  Eng- 
land.—To  Edmund  Randolph,  i,  434.  (P- 
X785.) 

917. .  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors are  dearer  here  [France]  than  I  believe 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Nobody  here  reads 
them,  wherefore  they  are  not  printed. — To 
James  Madison,     i,  414.     (P-   '785-) 

918.  BOOKS,      BecommeAding.— It      is 

with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  permit  myself 
to  usurp  the  office  of  an  adviser  of  the  public, 
what  books  they  should  read,  and  what  not. 
I  yield,  however,  on  this  occasion  to  your 
wish   and   that   of   Colonel   Taylor,    and   do 
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what  (with  a  single  exception  only)  I  never 
did  before,  on  the  many  similar  applications 
made  to  me. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  212. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  189.    (M.,  1821.) 

919 .  This  book  ["  Construc- 
tions Construed  "]  is  the  most  effectual  retrac- 
tion of  our  government  to  its  original  prin- 
ciples which  has  ever  yet  been  sent  by 
heaven  to  our  aid.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
should  give  a  copy  to  every  member  they  elect, 
as  a  standing  instruction,  and  ours  should  set 
the  example. — ^To  Archibald  Thweat.  vii, 
199.     Ford   ed.,    x,    184.     (M.,    1821.) 

920. .    You  ask  for  my  opinion 

of  the  work  you  send  mc,  and  to  let  it  go  out 
to  the  public.  This  I  have  ever  made  a  point 
of  declining  (one  or  two  instances  only  ex- 
cepted). Complimentary  thanks  to  writers  who 
have  sent  me  their  works,  have  betrayed  me  some- 
times before  the  public,  without  my  consent  hav- 
ing been  asked.  But  I  am  far  from  presuming 
to  direct  the  reading  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
who  are  good  enough  judges  themselves  of 
what  is  worthy  their  reading. — ^To  Thomas 
Ritchie,  vii,  192.  Ford  ed.,  xvi,  171.  (M., 
i8ao.) 

921.  BOOKS,  Time  and.— The  [French] 
literati  are  half  a  dozen  years  before  us. 
Books,  really  good,  acquire  just  reputation  in 
that  time,  and  so  become  known  to  us,  and 
communicate  to  us  all  their  advances  in  knowl- 
edge. Is  not  this  delay  compensated,  by  our 
being  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  that  swarm 
of  nonsensical  publications  which  issues  daily 
from  a  thousand  presses,  and  perishes  almost 
in  issuing? — To  Mr.  Bellini,  i,  445.  (P., 
1785.) 

922.  BOOKS,  TranslationB  of. — I  make  it 
a  rule  never  to  read  translations  when  I  can 
read  the  original. — To  Edmund  Randolph. 
iv,    xox.     (M.,    I794-) 

923.  BOOKS,  Warfare  by.— After  the  se- 
vere chastisement  given  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  his 
American  Register  to  English  scribblers,  which 
they  well  deserved,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see, 
I  hoped  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  inter- 
crimmation,  and  that  both  parties  would  prefer 
the  course  of  courtesy  and  conciliation,  and  I 
think  their  considerate  writers  have  eince 
shown  that  disposition,  and  that  it  would  pre- 
vail if  equalljr  cultivated  by  us.  Europe  is 
doing  us  tul!  justice;  why  then  detract  from 
her? — To  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  325.     (M.,  1824.) 

924.  BOSTON  POBT  BILL,  Denounced. 

— All  such  assumptions  of  unlawful  power 
[as  the  Boston  Port  act]  are  dangerous  to  the 
right  of  the  British  empire  in  general,  and 
should  be  considered  as  its  common  cause; 
and  we  will  ever  be  ready  to  join  with  our 
fellow-subjects  in  every  part  of  the  same,  in 
executing  all  those  rightful  powers  which 
God  has  given  us.  for  the  reestablishment 
and  guaranteeing  ♦  ♦  *  their  constitutional 
rights,  when,  where,  and  by  whomsoever  in- 
vaded.*— Resolution  op  Albemarle  County. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  419.     (July  26,  1774.) 

925.  BOSTON    POBT    BILL,    A    Fast 

Proclaimed.— The  Legislature  of  Virginia 
happened  to  be  in  session,  in  Williamsburg, 
when  news  was  received  of  the  passage  by 
the  British  Parliament  of  the  Boston  Port 
*  Jefferson's  own  county.— EDITOR. 


Bill,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  June  [1774]  then  ensuing.  The  House 
of  Burgesses  thereupon  passed  a  resolution, 
recommending  to  their  fellow  citizens,  that 
that  day  should  be  set  apart  for  fasting  and 
prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  imploring  Him 
to  avert  the  calamities  then  threatening  us, 
and  to  g^ve  us  one  heart  and  one  mind  to 
oppose  every  invasion  of  our  liberties.  The 
next  day,  May  20,  1774,  the  Governor  dis- 
solved us.— Jefferson  Papers,  i,  122.  (1821.) 
See  Fast  Days. 

926.  BOSTON  POBT  BILL,  Buin  by.— 

By  an  act  (7.  G.  3)  to  discontinue  in  such 
manner,  and  for  such  time  as  they  are  therein 
mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  la- 
ding or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dize, at  the  town  and  within  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  *  *  *  a  large  and  populous  town, 
whose  trade  was  their  sole  subsistence,  was 
deprived  of  that  trade,  and  involved  in  utter 
ruin.  Let  us  for  a  while,  suppose  the  question 
of  right  suspended,  in  order  to  examine  this 
act  on  principles  of  justice:  An  act  of  Par- 
liament had  been  passed  imposing  duties  on 
teas,  to  be  paid  in  America,  against  which 
act  the  Americans  had  protested  as  inauthor- 
itative.  The  East  India  Company,  who  till 
that  time  had  never  sent  a  pound  of  tea  to 
America  on  their  own  account,  step  forth  on 
that  occasion  the  asserters  of  Parliamentary 
right,  and  send  hither  many  ship  loads  of 
that  obnoxious  commodity.  The  masters  of 
their  several  vessels,  however,  on  their  ar- 
rival in  America,  wisely  attended  to  admoni- 
tion, and  returned  with  their  cargoes.  In 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  alone,  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  people  were  disregarded, 
and  a  compliance,  after  being  many  days 
waited  for,  was  flatly  refused.  Whether  in 
this  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  governed 
by  his  obstinacy,  or  his  instructions,  let  those 
who  know  say.  There  are  extraordinary  sit- 
uations which  require  extraordinary  inter- 
position. An  exasperated  people,  who  feel 
that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  re- 
strained within  limits  strictly  regular.  A 
number  of  them  assembled  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  threw  the  tea  into  the  ocean,  and 
dispersed  without  doing  any  other  act  of 
violence.  If  in  this  they  did  wrong,  they 
were  known  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  against  which  it  could  not  be  ob- 
jected that  they  had  ever,  in  any  instance,  been 
obstructed  or  diverted  fro»n  their  resular 
course  in  favor  of  popular  o^enders.  They 
should,  therefore,  not  have  been  distrusted  on 
this  occasion.  But  that  ill-fated  colony  had 
formerly  been  bold  in  their  enmities  against 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  were  now  devoted 
to  ruin  by  that  unseen  hand  which  governs 
the  momentous  affairs  of  this  great  empire. 
On  the  partial  representations  of  a  few  worth- 
less ministerial  dependents,  whose  constant 
office  it  has  been  to  keep  that  government 
embroiled,  and  who,  by  their  treacheries,  hope 
to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British  Knighthood.* 
without  calling  for  the  party  accused,  with- 

*  Allndingto  the  Knighting  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard. 
—Note  by  Jefferson. 
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out  asking  a  proof,  without  attempting  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
the  whole  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  town, 
is  in  a  moment  reduced  from  opulence  to 
beggary.  Men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in 
extending  the  British  commerce,  who  had  in- 
vested in  that  place  the  wealth  their  honest 
endeavors  had  merited,  found  themselves  and 
their  families  thrown  at  once  on  the  world 
for  subsistence  by  its  charities.  Not  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
had  been  concerned  in  the  act  complained  of ; 
many  of  tiiem  were  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
other  parts  beyond  the  sea;  yet  all  were  in- 
volved in  one  indiscriminate  ruin  by  a  new 
executive  power,  unheard  of  till  then,  that  of 
a  British  Parliament.  A  property  of  the 
value  of  many  millions  of  money  was  sacri- 
ficed to  revenge,  not  repay,  the  loss  of  a  few 
thousands.  This  is  administering  justice  with 
a  heavy  hand  indeed !  And  when  is  this  tem- 
pest to  be  arrested  in  its  course?  Two 
wharves  are  to  be  opened  again  when  his 
Majesty  shall  think  proper.  The  residue, 
which  lined  the  extensive  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Boston,  are  forever  interdicted  the  exer- 
cise of  commerce.  This  little  exception  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  setting  a  precedent  for  investing 
his  Majesty  with  legislative  powers.  If  the 
pulse  of  his  people  shall  beat  calmly  under  this 
experiment,  another  and  another  shall  be 
tried,  till  the  measure  of  despotism  be  filled 
up.  It  would  be  an  insult  on  common  sense 
to  pretend  that  this  exception  was  made  in 
order  to  restore  its  commerce  to  that  great 
town.  The  trade  which  cannot  be  received  at 
two  wharves  alone  must  of  necessity  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  place;  to  which  it  will 
soon  be  followed  by  that  of  the  two  wharves. 
Considered  in  this  light,  it  would  be  insolent 
and  cruel  mockery  at  the  annihilation  of  the 
town  of  Boston. — Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica, i,  131.  Ford  ed.,  i,  436.  (i734-)  See 
Deportation.  Tea. 

027.  BOTANT,  Attractiveness  of. — ^You 
will  find  botany  oflfering  its  charms  to  you,  at 
crery  step  during  summer. — ^To  T.  M.  Ran- 
xx>LPH,  Ja.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  290.     (P.,  1786.) 

928.  BOTANT,    Hew   York.— We    were 

•  •  ♦  pleased  with  the  botanical  objects  which 
continiially  presented  themselves.  Those  either 
imknown  or  rare  in  Virginia  were  the  sugar 
maple  in  vast  abundance,  the  silver  fir,  white 
pine,  pitch  pine,  spruce  pine,  a  shrub  with  de- 
cumbent stems  which  they  call  juniper,  an 
azalea,  very  different  from  the  nudifiora,  with 
Tcry  large  clusters  of  flowers,^  more  thickly  set 
on  the  branches,  of  a  deeper  red,  and  high 
pink' fragrance.  It  is  the  richest  shrub  I  have 
seen.  The  honeysuckle  of  the  gardens  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George,  the 
paper  birch,  an  aspen  with  a  velvet  leaf,  a 
shrub  willow  with  downy  catkins,  a  wild  goose- 
berry, the  wild  cherry  with  single  fruit  (not 
the  bunch  cherry),  strawberries  in  abundance. — 
To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  340.  (June 
1791.) 

028.  BOTAHTy  School  of.— It  is  time  to 
think  of  the  introduction  of  the  school  of  Botany 
into  oar  institution.     (University  of  Virginia). 

*  *  *  I.  Our  first  operation  must  be  the  se- 


lection of  a  piece  of  ground  of  proper  soil  and 
site,  suppose  of  about  six  acres,  as  M.  Correa 
proposes.  In  choosing  this  we  are  to  regard 
the  circumstances  of  soil,  water,  and  distance. 
I  have  diligently  examined  all  our  grounds  with 
this  view,  and  think  that  on  the  public  road,  at 
the  upper  comer  of  our  possessions,  where  the 
stream  issues  from  them,  has  more  of  the  req- 
uisite qualities  than  any  other  spot  we  possess. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  yards  square,  taken 
at  that  angle,  would  make  the  six  acres  we 
want  *  •  ♦  a.  Enclose  the  ground  with  a  ser- 
pentine brick  wall  seven  feet  high.  This 
would  take  about  80,000  bricks  and  cost  $800, 
and  it  must  depend  on  our  finances  whether 
they  will  afford  that  immediately,  or  allow  us, 
for  awhile,  but  enclosure  of  posts  and  rails. 
3.  Form  all  the  hill  sides  into  level  terraces  of 
convenient  breadth,  curving  with  the  hill,  and 
the  level  ground  into  beds  and  alleys.  4.  Make 
out  a  list  of  the  plants  thought  necessary  and 
sufficient  for  botanical  purposes,  and  of  the 
trees  we  propose  to  introduce,  and  take  meas- 
ures in  time  for  procuring  them.  As  to  the 
seeds  of  plants,  much  may  be  obtained  from  the 
gardeners  of  our  own  country.  I  have,  more- 
over, a  special  resource.  For  three  and  twenty 
years  of  the  last  twenty-five,  my  good  old 
friend  Thonin,  superintendent  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris,  has  regularly  sent  me  a 
box  of  seeds  of  such  exotics,  as  to  us,  as  would 
suit  our  climate,  and  containing  nothing  indig- 
enous to  our  country.  These  I  regularly 
sent  to  the  public  and  private  gardens  of  the 
other  States,  having  as  yet  no  employment  for 
them  here.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  trees  I  should  pro- 
pose would  be  exotics  of  distinguished  use- 
fulness, and  accommodated  to  our  climate; 
such  as  the  Larch,  Cedar  of  Libanus,  Cork, 
Oak,  the  Maronnier,  Mahogany?  the  (Zatachu 
or  Indian  rubber  tree  of  Napul  (30*),  Teak 
tree,  or  Indian  oak  of  Burmah  (23**),  the 
various  woods  of  Brazil,  &c.  The  seed  of 
the  Larch  can  be  obtained  from  a  tree  at 
Monticello.  Cones  of  the  Cedar  of  Libanua 
are  in  most  of  our  seed  shops,  but  may  be  had 
fresh  from  the  trees  in  the  English  gardens. 
The  Maronnier  and  Cork  tree  1  can  obtain 
from  France.  There  is  a  Maronnier  at  Mount 
Vernon,  but  it  is  a  seedling,  and  not,  there- 
fore, select.  The  others  may  be  got  through 
the  means  of  our  ministers  and  consuls  m 
the  countries  where  they  grow,  or  from  the 
seed  shops  of  England,  where  they  may 
very  possibly  be  found.  Lastly,  a  gardener  of 
sufficient  skill  must  be  found.* — To  Dr.  Em- 
METT.    vii,  438.    (M.,  1826.) 

930.  BOTAirr,  Value  of  .—Botany  I 
rank  with  the  most  valuable  sciences,  whether 
we  consider  its  subjects  as  furnishing  the 
principal  subsistence  of  life  to  man  and  heast, 
delicious  varieties  for  our  tables,  refreshments 
from  our  orchards,  the  adornments  of  our 
flower  borders,  shade  and  perfume  of  our 
groves,  materials  for  our  buildings,  or  medi- 
caments for  our  bodies.  To  the  gentleman  it 
is  certainly  more  interesting  than  mineralogy 
(which  I  by  no  means,  however,  undervalue), 
and  is  more  at  hand  for  his  amusement ;  and 
to  a  country  family  it  constitutes  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  social  entertainment.  No  country 
gentleman  should  be  without  what  amuses 
every  step  he  takes  into  his  fields. — To 
Thomas  C;ooper.    vi,  390.     (M..  18x4.) 

—  BOTTA'S  (C),  Hietory.— See  History. 

981.  BOTTETOTJBT  (Lord),  Character 
of. — Lord  Bottetourt  was  an  honourable  man. 

♦  Dr.  Bmmett  was  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.— Editor. 
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His  government  had  authorized  him  to  make 
certain  assurances  to  the  people  here  [Vir- 
ginia], which  he  made  accordingly.  He  wrote 
to  the  minister  that  he  had  made  these  assur- 
ances, and  that,  unless  he  should  be  enabled 
to  fulfil  them,  he  must  retire  from  his  situa- 
tion. This  letter  he  sent  unsealed  to  Peyton 
Randolph  for  his  inspection.  Lord  Botte- 
tourt*s  great  respectability,  his  character  for 
integrity,  and  his  general  popularity,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  embarrass  the  measures 
of  the  patriots  exceedingly.  His  death  was, 
therefore,  a  fortunate  event  for  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  the  first  governor  in 
chief  that  had  ever  come  over  to  Virginia. 
Before  his  time,  we  had  received  only  de])u- 
ties,  the  governor  residing  in  England,  with 
a  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  paying 
his  deputy  one  thousand  pounds. — Conversa- 
tion WITH  Daniel  Webster.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
330.     (1824.) 

932.  BOTTKDABIES,  Louisiana.— The 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  which  I  deem  not  ad- 
mitting question,  are  the  highlands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi  enclosing  all 
its  waters,  the  Missouri  of  course,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  line  drawn  from  the  northwestern 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  as  lately  settled 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
We  have  some  claims,  to  extend  on  the  sea- 
coast  westwardly  to  the  Rio  Norte  or  Bravo, 
and  better,  to  go  eastwardly  to  the  Rio  Perdido, 
between  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  the  ancient 
boundary  of  Louisiana.  Those  claims  will  be  a 
subject  of  negotiation  with  Spain,  and  if,  as 
soon  as  she  is  at  war,  we  push  them  strongly 
with  one  hand,  holding  out  a  price  in  the 
other,  we  shall  certainly  obtain  the  Floridas, 
and,  all  in  good  time.  In  the  meanwhile, 
without  waiting  for  permission,  we  shall  enter 
into  the  exercise  of  the  natural  right  we  have 
always  insisted  on  with  Spain,  to  wit,  that  of 
a  nation  holding  the  upper  part  of  streams, 
having  a  right  of  innocent  passage  through 
them  to  the  ocean.  We  shall  prepare  her  to 
see  us  practice  on  this,  and  she  will  not  op- 
pose it  by  force. — To  John  C.  Breckenridge. 
IV,  498.     roRD  ED.,  viii,  242.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

988. .    We  are  attached  to  the 

retaining  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  because 
it  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  unfortunate 
La  Salle,  was  the  cradle  of  Louisiana,  and  more 
incontestibly  covered  and  conveyed  to  us  by 
France,  under  that  name,  than  any  other  spot 
in  the  country. — To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  19. 
(W.,  1806.) 

984. .    You    know    the    French 

considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  Rio  Bravo, 
and  that  Laussat  declared  his  orders  to  be  to 
receive  possession  to  that  limit,  but  not  to 
Perdido ;  and  that  France  has  to  us  been  al- 
ways silent  as  to  the  western  boundary,  while 
she  spoke  decisively  as  to  the  eastern.  You 
know  Turreau  agreed  with  us  that  neither 
party  should  strengthen  themselves  in  the  dis- 
puted country  during  negotiation ;  and  [Gen- 
eral] Armstrong,  who  says  Monroe  concurs 
with  him,  is  of  opinion,  from  the  character  of 
the  Emperor,  that  were  we  to  restrict  ourselves 
to  taking  posts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
fip.pi,  and  threaten  a  cessation  of  intercourse 
with  Spain,  Bonaparte  would  interpose  effi- 
ciently to  prevent  the  quarrel  going  further. 
Add  to  these  things  the  fact  that  Spain  has 
sent  five  hundred  colonists  to  San  Antonio, 
and  one  hundred  troops  to  Nacogdoches,  and 
probably  has  fixed  or  prepared  a  post  at  the 
Ray  of  St.  Bernard,  at  Matagordo.     Supposing, 


then,  a  previous  alliance  with  England  to 
guard  us  m  the  worst  event,  I  should  propose 
that  Congress  should  pass  acts,  i,  authorizing 
the  Executive  to  suspend  intercourse  with 
Spain  at  discretion;  2,  to  dislodge  the  new 
establishments  of  Spain  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Bravo;  and,  3,  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  examine  and  ascertain  all  claims 
for  spoliation  that  they  might  be  preserved  for 
future  indemnification. — ^To  James  Madison. 
iv,  587.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  379.     (M.,  Sept  1805.) 

935. .    By  the  charter  of  Louis 

XIV.  all  the  country  comprehending  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  was 
made  a  part  of  Louisiana.  Consequentlv  its 
northern  boundary  was  the  summit  of  the  high- 
lands in  which  its  northern  waters  rise.  But 
by  the  Xth  Art.  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
France  and  England  agreed  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners^ to  settle  the  boundary  between  their 
possessions  in  that  quarter,  and  those  com- 
missioners settled  it  at  the  49th  degree  of 
latitude.  (See  Hutchinson's  Topogrraphical 
Description  of  Louisiana,  p.  7.)  This  it 
was  which  induced  the  Britisn  Commissioners, 
in  settling  the  boundary  with  us,  to  follow  the 
northern  water  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
at  the  latitude  of  49**,  and  then  go  off  on  that 
parallel.  This,  then,  is  the  true  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana.  The  western  boundary 
of  Louisiana  is,  rightfully,  the  Rio  Bravo  (its 
main  .stream),  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
and  thence  along  the  highlands  and  mountains 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from 
those  of  the  Pacific.  The  usurpations  of 
Spain  on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  have  in- 
duced geographers  to  suppose  the  Puerco  or 
Salado  to  he  the  boundary.  The  line  along 
the  Highlands  stands  on  the  charter  of  Louis 
XIV.,  that  of  the  Rio  Bravo  on  the  circum- 
stance that,  when  La  Salle  took  possession 
of  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Panuco  was  the 
nearest  possession  of  Spain,  and  the  Rio 
Bravo  the  natural  half-way  boundary  between 
them.  On  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  we  can 
found  no  claims  in  right  of  Louisiana. — ^To 
John  Mellish.    vii,  51.  (M.,  1816.) 

936.  BOUHDABIES,     UassachiUMtts 

and  New  York.— I  enclose  you  a  Massachu- 
setts paper,  whereby  you  will  see  that  some 
acts  of  force  have  taken  place  on  our  eastern 
boundary.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  want  of  an  accurate 
map  of  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  renders 
it  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  in 
the  point  in  contest.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  a  re- 
port that  some  acts  of  force  have  taken  place 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York,  and 
are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  State.  The  impossibiltt]^  of 
bringing  the  court  of  London  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  any  difference  whatever,  renders  our 
situation  perplexing.  Should  any  applications 
from  the  States  or  their  citizens  be  so  urgent 
as  to  require  something  to  be  said  before  your 
return,  my  opinion  would  be  that  they  should 
be  desired  to  make  no  new  settlements  on  our 
part,  nor  suffer  any  to  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  within  the  disputed  territory;  and 
if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  them 
from  the  settlements  already  made,  that  they 
are  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  ask  aid  of  the 
neighboring  militia  to  do  this  and  no  more.  I 
see  no  other  way  of  forcing  the  British  govern- 
ment to  come  forward  themselves  and  demand 
an  amicable  settlement. — To  President  Wash- 
ington,   iii,  230.     (Pa.,  March  1791.) 

987.  BOUNDABIES,  Northwest.— [In  a 
conversation     with     George     Hammond,     the 
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British  minister],  he  observed  that  the  treat; 
[of  peacej  was  of  itself  so  vague  and  inconsist- 
ent in  many  of  its  parts  as  to  require  an  ex- 
planatory convention.  He  instanced  the  two 
articles,  one  of  which  gave  them  the  navigation 
01  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  bounded  them 
by  a  due  west  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  being  now  understood  to  pass  beyond 
the  most  northern  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
intercepted  all  access  to  that  river;  that  to 
reconcile  these  articles,  that  line  should  be  so 
run  as  to-  give  them  access  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  it  would 
even  be  for  our  interest  to  introduce  a  third 
power  between  us  and  the  Spaniards.  He 
asked  my  idea  of  the  line  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  of  now  settling  it.  I  told 
him  I  knew  of  no  objection  to  the  settlement 
of  it;  that  my  idea  of  it  was,  that  if  it  was  an 
impassable  line,  as  proposed  in  the  treaty,  it 
should  be  rendered  passable  by  as  small  and 
unimportant  an  alteration  as  might  be,  which 
I  thought  would  be  to  throw  in  a  line  running 
due  north  from  the  northernmost  source  of  the 
Mississippi  till  it  should  strike  the  western 
line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  that  the  arti- 
cle giving  them  a  navigation  in  the  Mississippi 
did  not  relate  at  all  to  this  northern  boundary, 
but  to  the  southern  one,  and  to  the  secret  arti- 
cle respecting  that;  that  he  knew  that  our 
Provisional  Treaty  was  made  seven  weeks  be- 
fore that  with  Spain;  that  at  the  date  of  ours, 
their  ministers  had  still  a  hope  of  retaining 
Florida,  in  which  case  they  were  to  come  up 
to  the  32d  degree,  and  in  which  case  also  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  have  been 
important;  but  that  they  had  not  been  able,  in 
event,  to  retain  the 'country  to  which  the  navi- 
gation was  to  be  an  appendage.  (It  was  evi- 
dent to  me  that  they  had  it  in  view  to  claim  a 
slice  on  our  northwestern  quarter,  that  they 
may  get  into  the  Mississippi ;  indeed,  I  thought 
it  presented  as  a  sort  of  make- weight  with  the 
Posts  to  compensate  the  great  losses  their  citi- 
zens had  sustained  by  the  infractions  charged 
on  us). — ^The  Anas,  ix,  438.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
195.     (June  1792-) 

938.  BOUMli ABIES,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia. — ^The  principle  on  which  the  bound- 
ary between  Pennsylvania  and  this  State  is 
to  be  mn  having  been  fixed,  it  is  now  proposed 
by  President  Reed  that  commissioners  proceed 
to  execute  the  work  from  the  termination  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  the  completion  of 
five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  thence  on  a 
meridian  to  the  Ohio.  We  propose  that  the 
extent  of  the  five  degrees  of  longitude  shall 
be  determined  by  celestial  observation.  Of 
course  it  will  require  one  set  of  astronomers 
to  be  at  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Fort  Pitt. 
We  ask  the  favor  of  yourselves  to  undertake 
this  business,  the  one  to  go  to  the  one  place, 
the  other  to  the  other,  meaning  to  add  a  co- 
adjutor to  each  of  you. — To  Rev.  James  Madi- 
soK  AND  Robert  Andrews.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  5x3. 
(R..  1781.) 


.    No  mode  of  determining 

the  extent  of  the  five  degrees  of  longitude  of 
Delaware  river,  in  the  latitude  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  having  been  pointed  out  by  your 
Excellency  (Joseph  Reed],  I  shall  venture  to 
propose  that  this  be  determined  by  astronom- 
ical observations^  to  be  made  at  or  near  the 
two  extremities  of  the  line,  as  being  in  our 
opimoa  the  most  certain  and  unexceptionable 
mode  of  determining  that  point  which,  being 
fixed,  everything  else  will  be  easy. — To  Presi- 
dent Reed.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  15.     (R.,  1781.) 


940.  BOXJNDABIESy  United  States  and 
Great  Britaln.^A  further  knowledge  of  the 
ground  in  the  north-eastern  and  north-western 
angles  of  the  United  States  has  evinced  that 
the  boundaries  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  between  the  British  territories  and 
ours  in  those  parts,  were  too  imi>erfectly  de- 
scribed to  be  susceptible  of  execution.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  worthy  of  attention,  for 
preserving  and  cherishing  the  harmony  and 
useful  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  two 
nations,  to  remove  by  timely  arrangements 
what  unfavorable  incidents  might  otherwise 
render  a  ^ound  of  future  misunderstanding. 
A  convention  has,  therefore,  been  entered  into, 
which  provides  for  a  practical  demarcation  of 
those  limits  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
— Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  26.  Ford  ed., 
viii,   270.     (Oct.    1803.) 

041.  B0Uin)ABIE8,  United  States  and 
Spain. — ^The  southern  limits  of  Georgia  de- 
pend chiefly  on,  i.  The  charter  of  Carolina 
to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  in  1663,  extending 
southwardly  to  the  river  Matheo,  now  called  St. 
John's,  supposed  in  the  charter  to  be  in  latitude 
31**,  and  50*^  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the 
South  Sea.  See  the  charter  in  4th  Manoires 
de  I'Amerique,  554.  2,  On  the  proclamation  of 
the  British  King,  in  1763,  establishing  the 
boundary  between  Geor^a  and  the  two  Flori- 
das,  to  begin  in  the  Mississippi,  in  thirty-one 
degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  equator,  and 
running  eastwardly  to  the  Apalachicola ;  whence, 
along  the  said  river  to  the  mouth  cf  the  Flint ; 
thence,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  source  of  the 
St  Mary's  River,  and  down  the  same  to  the 
ocean.  3.  On  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  of  November  30,  1782, 
and  September  3,  1783,  repeating  and  confirm- 
ing these  ancient  boundaries.  There  was  an 
intermediate  transaction,  to  wit:  a  convention 
concluded  at  the  Pardo,  in  1739,  whereby  it 
was  agreed  that  Ministers  Plenipotentiary 
should  be  immediately  appointed  by  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  for  settling  the  limits  ot  Florida 
and  Carolina.  The  convention  is  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  treaties.  But  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Plenipotentiaries  are  unknown 
here.  ♦  *  ♦  — Mississippi  River  In- 
structions, vii,  573.  Ford  ed.,  v,  464. 
(1792.) 

942. .    To  this  demonstration  of 

our  rights  may  be  added  the  explicit  declara- 
tion of  the  court  of  Spain,  that  she  would  ac- 
cede to  them.  This  took  place  in  conversa- 
tions and  correspondence  thereon  between 
Mr.  Jay,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  the  Count  de  Florida 
Blanca.  Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  in  his  letter 
of  February  19,  1783,  to  the  Count  de  Florida 
Blanca,  states  the  result  of  their  conversations 
on  limits  in  these  words :  "  With  respect  to 
limits,  his  Catholic  Majesty  has  adopted  those 
that  are  determined  by  the  preliminaries  of 
the  30th  of  November,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  court  of  London."  The  Count 
de  Florida  Blanca,  in  his  answer  of  February 
22d,  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  says,  "  although  it  is 
his  Majesty's  intention  to  abide  for  the  present 
by  the  limits  established  by  the  treaty  of  the 
30th  of  November,  1782,  between  the  English 
and  the  Americans,  the  King  intends  to  inform 
himself  particularly  whether  it  can  be  in  any 
ways  inconvenient  or  prejudicial  to  settle  that 
aflair  amicably  with  the  United  States ;"  and 
M.  de  Lafayette,  in  his  letter  of  the  same  day 
to  Mr.  Jay,  wherein  he  had  inserted  the  pre- 
ceding, says,  "  On  receiving  the  answer  of  the 
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Count  de  Florida  Blanca  (to  wit:  his  answer, 
before  mentioned,  to  M.  de  Lafayette),  I^  de- 
sired an  explanation  respecting  the  addition 
that  relates  to  the  limits.  I  was  answered 
that  it  was  a  fixed  principle  to  abide  by  the 
limits  established  by  the  treaty  between  the 
English  and  the  Americans:  that  his  remark 
related  only  to  mere  unimportant  details,  which 
he  wished  to  receive  from  the  Spanish  com- 
mandants, which  would  be  amicably  regulated, 
and  would  by  no  means  oppose  the  general  prin- 
ciple, I  asked  him,  before  the  Ambassador  of 
France  (M.  de  Montraorin),  whether  he  would 
give  me  his  word  of  honor  for  it ;  he  assured 
me  he  would,  and  that  I  might  engage  it  to  the 
United  States." — Mississipppi  River  Instruc- 
tions,    vii,  574.     Ford  kd.,  v,  465.     (1792.) 

043. To  conclude  the  subject 

of  boundary,  the  following  condition  is  to  be 
•considered  by  the  commissioners  as  a  sine  qua 
non:  That  our  southern  boundary  remain  es- 
tablished at  the  completion  of  thirty-one  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  Mississippi,  and  so  on 
to  the  ocean,  *  ♦  ♦  and  our  western  one 
alonpr  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, however  that  channel  may  vary,  as  it  is 
constantly  varying,  and  that  Spain  cease  to 
•occupy,  or  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  any  part 
northward  or  eastward  of  these  boundaries. — 
Mississippi  River  Instructions,  vii,  585. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  475.     (1792.) 

044. .    It  is  not  true  that  our 

minist^s,  in  agreeing  to  establish  the  Colorado 
as  our  western  boundary,  had  been  obliged  to 
•exceed  the  authority  of  their  instructions.  Al- 
though we  considered  our  title  good  as  far  as 
the  Rio  Bravo,  yet  in  proportion  to  what  they 
could  obtain  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were 
to  relinquish  to  the  westward,  and  successive 
sacrifices  were  marked  out,  of  which  even  the 
Colorado  was  not  the  last.* — To  W.  A.  Bur- 
well.  V,  20.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  469.  (M.,  Sep. 
1806.) 

945.  BOUNDABIES,  Virginia  and 
JIaryland. — I  suppose  you  are  informed  of 
the  proceeding  commenced  by  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  to  claim  the  south  brancn  of  the 
Potomac  as  their  boundary,  and  thus  of  Albe- 
marle, now  the  central  county  of  the  State,  to 
make  a  frontier.  As  it  is  impossible  upon  any 
consistent  principles,  and  after  such  a  length  of 
txndisturbed  possession,  that  they  can  expect  to 
■establish  their  claim,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  than  intention  to  irritate  and  divide ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  from  what  bow  the  shaft 
is  shot.  However,  let  us  cultivate  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  we  need  not  fear  the  universe.  The 
Assembly  have  named  me  among  those  who 
are  to  manage  this,  controversy.  But  I  am  so 
averse  to  motion  and  contest,  and  the  other 
members  are  so  fully  equal  to  the  business, 
that  I  cannot  undertake  to  act  in  it.  I  wish 
you  were  added  to  them. — To  James  Madison. 
IV,   162.     Ford  ed.,  vii,   109.     (M.,  Jan.   1797.) 

946.  BOUNTIES,    Policy    regarding.^ 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
America  to  give  aid  to  works  of  any  kind. 
They  let  things  take  their  natural  course  with- 
out help  or  impediment,  which  is  generally 
the  best  policy. — To  Thomas  Digges.  ii, 
413.    Ford  ed.,  v,  29.    (P.,  1788.) 

947.  BOUNTIES,  Recommended.— 

Among  the  purposes  to  which  the  Constitution 

♦  This  was  one  of  the  newspaper  charges  made  by 
John  Randolph  against  the  administration  of  Jeffer- 
son.—Editor. 


permits  Congress  to  apply  money,  the  grant- 
ing premiums  or  bounties  is  not  enumerated, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  single  instance  of 
their  doing  it,  although  there  has  been  a  mul- 
tiplicity ofapplicationS.  The  Constitution  has 
left  these  encouragements  to  the  separate 
States.  I  have  in  two  or  three  messages  to 
Congress  recommended  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  shall  extend  their  power 
to  these  objects.  But  nothing  is  yet  done  in 
it.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  the  institution  you 
propose  must  rest  on  the  patronage  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  to  be.  I  wish  I  could 
have  answered  you  more  to  my  own  mind,  as 
well  as  yours;  but  truth  is  the  first  object — 
To  Dr.  Maese.    v,  412.    (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

948.  BOUSBONSylncompetent^A  new 
trial  of  the  Bourbons  has  proved  to  the  world 
their  incompetence  to  the  functions  of  the  sta- 
tions they  have  occupied ;  and  the  recall  of  the 
usurper  has  clothed  him  with  the  semblance 
of  a  legitimate  autocrat.— To  John  Adams,  vi, 
458.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

949.  BOWLES  (W.  A.),  Incites  Creek  In- 
dians. — I  ♦  ♦  *  enclose  you  [the  British 
Minister]  an  extract  of  a  letter  ♦  ♦  ♦  giv- 
ing information  of  a  Mr.  Bowles,*  lately  come 
from  England  into  the  Creek  country,  endeav- 
oring to  excite  that  nation  of  Indians  to  war 
&£:ainst  the  United  States,  and  pretending  to  be 
employed  by  the  government  of  England.  We 
have  other  testimony  of  these  pretensions,  and 
that  he  carries  them  much  farther  than  there 
stated.  We  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  British  government 
to  believe  they  can  approve  of  the  proceedings 
oi  this  incendiary  and  impostor,  or  countenance 
tor  a  moment  a  person  who  takes  the  liberty 
of  using  their  name  for  such  a  purpose. — ^To 
George  Hammond.    Ford  ed.,  v.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

950. .    Of   this    adventurer   the 

Spanish  government  rid  us. — To  Carmicha£l 
and  Short,  iv,  11.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  332.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

951.  BOYS^  Sound  Principles  and.— The 
boys  of  the  rising  generation  are  to  be  the 
men  of  the  next,  and  the  sole  guardians  of 
the  principles  we  deliver  over  to  them. — ^To 
Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  v,  502.  (M.,  1810.)  See 
Children. 

952.  BRAZIL,    Condition    of.— Procure 

for  us  all  the  information  possible  as  to  the 
strength,  riches,  resources,  lights  and  dispo- 
sitions of  Brazil.  The  jealousy  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon  on  this  subject  will,  of  course,  in- 
spire you  with  due  caution  in  making  and 
communicating  these  inquiries. — To  David 
Humphreys.    Ford  ed.,  v,  317.    (Pa..  1791.) 

953.  BBAZILy  Empire  of. — Having 
learned  the  safe  arrival  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness at  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  I  perform  with 
pleasure  the  duty  of  oifering  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  *  *  *  .  I  trust  that  this 
event  will  be  as  propitious  to  the  prosperity 
of  your  faithful  subjects  as  to  the  happiness 
of  your  Royal  Highness  in  which  the  United 

*  A  Maryland  Loyalist,  who  later  styled  himself  a 
chief  of  the  Creek  Indians.  See  FORD^s  Writings  of 
Washington^  xll.  159,  and  Maryland  Loyalist^  3^^ 
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States  of  America  have  ever  taken  a  lively 
interest.  Inhabitants  now  of  the  same  land, 
of  that  great  continent  which  the  genius  of 
Columbus  has  given  to  the  world,  the  United 
States  feel  sensibly  that  they  stand  in  new 
and  closer  relations  with  your  Royal  High- 
ness, and  that  the  motives  which  heretofore 
nourished  the  friendly  relations  which  have  so 
happily  prevailed,  have  acquired  increased 
strength  on  the  transfer  of  your  residence  to 
their  shores.  They  see  in  prospect,  a  system 
of  intercourse  between  the  different  regions 
of  this  hemisphere  of  which  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind  may  be  the  essential 
principle.  To  this  principle  your  long  tried 
adherence,  for  the  benefit  of  those  you  gov- 
erned, in  the  midst  of  warring  powers,  is  a 
pledge  to  the  new  world  that  its  peace,  its 
free  and  friendly  intercourse,  will  be  your 
chief  concern.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States  I  assure  you,  that  these  which  have 
hitherto  been  their  ruling  objects,  will  be  most 
particularly  cultivated  with  your  Royal  High- 
ness and  your  subjects  at  Brazil,  and  tney 
hope  that  that  country  so  favored  by  the  gifts 
of  nature,  now  advanced  to  a  station  under 
your  immediate  auspices,  will  find,  in  the  in- 
terchange of  mutual  wants  and  supplies,  the 
true  aliment  of  an  unchanging  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States  of  America. — 
To  THE  Emperor  or  Brazil,  v,  285.  (May 
1808.) 

054.  BRAZIL,  BepublicaniBm  in. — I 
shall  not  wonder  if  Brazil  should  revolt  in 
mass,  and  send  their  royal  family  back  to  Por- 
tugal. Brazil  is  more  populous,  more  wealthy, 
more  energetic,  and  as  wise  as  Portugal. — To 
Marquis  Lapayette.  vii,  68.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
85.     (M.,  1817.) 

055. .    Although    we    have    no 

right  to  intermeddle  with  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  other  nations,  yet  it  is  lawful  to 
wish  to  see  no  emperors  nor  kings  in  our 
hemisphere,  and  that  Brazil  as  well  as  Mex- 
ico will  homologize  with  us. — To  President 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  x,  244,    (M..  Dec  1822.) 

056.  BBIBEBYy  Electoral.— No  person 
shall  be  capable  of  acting  in  any  office,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical,  who  shall  have 
given  any  bribe  to  obtain  such  office. — Pro- 
posed Va.  G)nstitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  28. 
(June  1776.) 

057. .     Every      person    *    ♦    ♦ 

qualified  to  elect  [to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatires  of  Virginia],  shall  be  capable  of  being 
elected  [to  the  House  of  Representatives]  ; 
provided  he  shall  have  given  no  bribe,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  elector. — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  14. 
(June  1776.) 

058. .  The  Senators'  qualifica- 
tions shall  be  ♦  ♦  ♦the  having  given  no 
bribe,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  obtain  their  ap- 
pointment.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Forded.,  ii,  16.     (June  1776.) 

050.  BBIBSBY,  Great  Britain  and.— 
The  known  practice  [of  the  British  Govern- 
ment] is  to  bribe  whom  they  can,  and  whom 


they  cannot  to  calumniate.  They  have  found 
scoundrels  in  America,  and  either  judging 
from  that,  or  their  own  principles,  they  would 
pretend  to  believe  all  are  so.  If  pride  of 
character  be  of  worth  at  any  time,  it  is  when 
it  disarms  the  efforts  of  malice.  What  a  mis- 
erable refuge  is  individual  slander  to  so  glo- 
rious a  nation  as  Great  Britain  has  been. — To 
General  Nelson.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  464.  (R., 
1781.) 

060.  BBIBEBY,  Jefferson  and.— Of 
you,  my  neighbors,  I  may  ask,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  "  whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom 
have  I  defrauded?  Whom  have  I  oppressed, 
or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to 
blind  mine  eyes  therewith?  On  your  ver- 
dict I  rest  with  conscious  security. — ^To  the 
Inhabitants  of  Albemarle  County,  v,  439, 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

061.  BBIBEBY     OF     OFFICIALS.— In 

general,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  receive 
notice  of  the  [trade]  regulations  of  this  coun- 
try [France]  respecting  their  islands,  by  the 
way  of  those  islands  before  you  will  from 
hence  [Paris].  Nor  can  this  be  remedied  but 
by  a  system  of  bribery  which  would  end  in  the 
corruption  of  your  own  ministers,  and  pro- 
duce no  good  adequate  to  the  expense. — To 
James  Monroe,  i,  590.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  250.  (P., 
1786.)    See  Corruption. 

062.  BBIOGS  (jMatLC),  Scientific  At- 
tainments of, — I  have  appointed  Isaac 
Briggs,  of  Maryland,  surveyor  of  the  lands 
south  of  Tennessee.  He  is  a  Quaker,  a  sound 
republican,  and  of  a  pure  and  unspotted  char- 
acter. In  point  of  science,  in  astronomy, 
geometry  and  mathematics,  he  stands  in  a  line 
with  Mr.  Ellicott,  and  second  to  no  man  in  the 
United  States.  I  recommend  him  to  your 
particular  patronage;  the  candor,  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  his  manners  cannot  fail  to  gain 
your  esteem.  For  the  office  of  surveyor,  men  of 
the  first  order  of  science  in  astronomy  and 
mathematics  are  essentially  necessary. — To  Gov- 
EBNOR  Claiborne,    iv,  489.    (W.,  1803.) 

063.  BBOOLIO   (HaTBhal  de),   Cbarac* 

ter  of. — ^The  Marshal  de  Broglio,  is  a  high 
flying  aristocrat,  cool  and  capable  of  every- 
thing.— To  John  Jay.     iii,  74.     (P.,  1789.) 

064.  BBOWN    (James),    Xoyalty    of. — 

That  you  ever  participated  in  any  plan  for  a 
division  of  the  Union,  I  never  for  a  moment 
believed.  I  knew  your  Americanism  too  well. 
But  as  the  enterprise  against  Mexico  was  of  a 
very  different  character,  I  had  supposed  what  I 
heard  on  that  subject  to  be  possible.  You  dis- 
avow it;  that  is  enough  for  me,  and  I  forever 
dismiss  the  idea. — ^To  Dr.  James  Brown,  v, 
378.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  210.     (W.,  1808.) 

065.  BUBBLES;  Speculative. — ^The  Amer- 
ican mind  is  now  in  that  state  of  fever 
which  the  world  has  so  often  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  other  nations.  We  are  under  the  bank 
bubble,  as  England  was  under  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  France  under  the  Mississippi  bubble, 
and  as  every  nation  is  liable  to  be,  under  what- 
ever bubble,  design,  or  delusion  may  puff  up 
in  moments  when  off  their  guard. — ^To 
Charles  Yancey,  vi.  515.  Ford  ed.,  x,  2. 
(M.,  Jan.  1816.)   Sec  Speculation. 
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966.  BUCHAN  (Earl  of).  Character.— 
He  is  an  honorable,  patriotic,  and  virtuous  char- 
acter [and],  was  in  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Franklin  and  General  Washington. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  287.     (W.,  1804.) 

967.  BUCHANAN  (Gtoorge),  Works  of. 
— The  title  of  the  tract  of  Buchanan  which 
you  propose  to  translate  was  familiar  to  me,  and 
I  possessed  the  tract;  but  no  circumstance  had 
ever  led  me  to  look  into  it.  Yet  I  think  noth- 
ing more  likely  than  that,  in  the  free  spirit  of 
that  age  and  state  of  society,  principles  should 
be  avowed,  which  were  felt  and  followed,  al- 
though unwritten  in  the  Scottish  constitution. 
Undefined  powers  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
crown,  undefined  rights  retained  b^  the  people, 
and  these  depended  for  their  maintenance  on 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  which,  in  that  day  was 
dependence  sufficient.* — To  Rev.  Mr.  Knox. 
V,  502.     (M.,  1810.) 

968. .    His  latinity  is  so  pure  as 

to  claim  a  place  in  school  reading. — To  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox,    v,  502.     (M.,  1810.) 

969.  BUTFON  (Count  de).  Animal  the- 
ories refuted. — The  opinion  advanced  by 
the  Count  de  Buffon,  is,  i.  That  the  animals 
common  both  to  the  old  and  new  world  are 
smaller  in  the  latter.  2.  That  those  peculiar 
to  the  new  are  on  a  smaller  scale.  3.  That 
those  which  have  been  domesticated  in  both 
have  degenerated  in  America;  and  4.  That 
on  the  whole  it  exhibits  fewer  species.  And 
the  reason  he  thinks  is,  that  the  heats  of 
America  are  less ;  that  more  waters  are  spread 
over  its  surface  by  nature,  and  fewer  of  these 
drained  off  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  other 
words,  that  heat  is  friendly,  and  moisture  ad- 
verse to  the  production  and  development  of 
large  quadrupeds.  I  will  not  meet  this  hypothe- 
sis on  its  first  doubtful  ground,  whether  the 
climate  of  America  be  comparatively  more 
humid,  because  we  are  not  furnished  with  ob- 
servations sufficient  to  decide  this  question. 
And  though,  till  it  be  decided,  we  are  as  free 
to  deny  as  others  are  to  affirm  the  fact,  vet 
for  a  moment  let  it  be  supposed.  The  Hy- 
pothesis after  this  supposition,  proceeds  to  an- 
other; that  moisture  is  unfriendly  to  animal 
growth.  The  truth  of  this  is  inscrutable  to 
lis  by  reasonings  d  priori.  Nature  has  hidden 
from  us  her  modus  agendi.  Our  only  appeal 
on  such  questions  is  to  experience;  and  I 
think  that  experience  is  against  the  supposi- 
tion. It  is  by  the  assistance  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture that  vegetables  are  elaborated  from  the 
elements  of  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire.  We 
accordingly  see  the  more  humid  climates  pro- 
duce the  greater  quantity  of  vegetables.  Veg- 
etables are  mediately  or  immediatelv  the  food 
of  every  animal;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  food,  we  see  animals  not  only  mul- 
tiplied in  their  numbers,  but  improved  in 
their  bulk,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  their  nature 
will  admit.  Of  this  opinion  is  the  Count  de 
Buffon  him.self  in  another  part  of  his  work: 
"  En  general  il  paroit  que  les  pays  un  peu 
froids  conviennent  mieux  4  nos  boeufs  que 
les  pays  chauds  et  qu'ils  sont  d'autant  plus 
gros  et  plus  grands  que  le  climat  est  plus 

*  Buchanan's  works  were  publicly  burned  at  Ox- 
ford. See  Macaulay's  History  of  Bnglandy  Chap.  II. 
—Editor. 


humide  et  plus  abondans  en  paturages.  Les 
boeufs  de  Danemarck,  de  la  Podolie,  de 
rUkraine  et  de  la  Tartaric  qu'habitent  les  Cal- 
mouques  sont  les  plus  irrands  de  tous." 
Here  then  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the 
largest  too,  has  been  increased  in  its  dimen- 
sions by  cold  and  moisture,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion  to  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that 
these  two  circumstances  diminish  animal  bulk, 
and  that  it  is  their  contraries,  heat  and  dry- 
ness which  enlarge  it. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  290.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  135.    (1782.) 

070. .     The    mammoth    should 

have    sufficed    to    have    rescued    the    earth 
it  inhabited,  and  the  atmosphere  it  breathed, 
from    the   imputation    of   impotence   in    the 
conception   and  nourishment  of  animal   life 
on   a   large   scrale;    to   have   stifled,   in   its 
birth,    the   opinion    of   a    writer,    the   most 
learned,  too,  of  all  others  in  the  science  of 
animal  history,  that  in  the  new  world.    *'  La 
nature  vivante  est  beaucoup  moins  agissante, 
beaucoup  moins  forte";  that  nature  is  less 
active,  less  energetic  on  one  side  of  the  globe 
than  she  is  on  the  other.     As  if  both  sides 
were  not  warmed  by  the  same  genial  sun ;  as 
if  a  soil  of  the  same  chemical  composition 
was  less  capable  of  elaboration  into  animal 
nutriment;  as  if  the  fruits  and  grains  from 
that  soil  and  sun  yielded  a  less  rich  chyle, 
gave  less  extension  to  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  or  produced  sooner  in  the  carti- 
lages,  membranes,   and   fibres,   that   rigfidity 
which  restrains  all  further  extension,  and  ter- 
minates animal  growth.    The  truth  is  that  a 
pigmy  and  a  Patagonian,  a  mouse  and  a  mam- 
moth, derive  their  dimensions  from  the  same 
nutritive  juices.    The  difference  of  increment 
depends  on  circumstances  unsearchable  to  be- 
ings with  our  capacities.    Every  race  of  ani- 
mals seems  to  have  received  from  their  Maker 
certain  laws  of  extension  at  the  time  of  their 
formation.     Their    elaborate    organs     were 
formed  to  produce  this,  while  proper  obsta- 
cles were  opposed  to  its  JFurther  progress.    Be- 
low these  limits  they  cannot  fall,  nor  rise 
above  them.    What  intermediate  station  they 
shall  take  may  depend  on  soil,  on  climate,  on 
food,  on  a  careful  choice  of  breeders.     But 
all  the  manna  of  heaven  would  never  raise 
the  mouse  to  the  bulk  of  the  mammoth. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,    viii,  289.    Ford  kd.,  iii, 
134.    (1782.)   See  Mammoth. 

971.  BUXTON  (Count  de),  Gifts  to.— 

I  wrote  to  some  of  my  friends  in  America  de- 
siring they  would  send  me  such  of  the  spoils  of 
the  moose,  caribou,  elk  and  deer,  as  might 
throw  light  on  that  class  of  animals.  *  •  * 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  •  •  ♦ 
the  bones  and  skin  of  a  moose,  the  horns  of  the 
caribou,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  spiked  horned 
buck,  and  the  roebuck  of  America.  They  all 
come  from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 
— To  CoMTE  DE  Buffon.  ii,  285.  Ford  ed.. 
iv,  457.     (P..  1787.) 

972.  BUNXEB  HILL,  Battle  of.— Bun- 
ker's Hill,  or  rather  Breed's  Hill,  whereon  the 
action  was,  is  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  neck  of  land  almost  level  with  the 
water,  a  few  paces  wide,  and  about  one  or  two 
hundred  toises  long.    On  one  side  of  this  neck 
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lay  a  vessel  of  war,  and  on  the  other  several 
gunboats.  The  body  of  our  army  was  on  the 
mainland;  and  only  a  detachment  had  been 
sent  into  the  peninsula.  When  the  enemy  de- 
termined to  make  the  attack,  they  sent  the  ves- 
sel of  war  and  gunboats  to  take  the  position, 
before  mentioned,  to  cut  off  all  reinforcements, 
which  they  effectually  did.  Not  so  much  as  a 
company  could  venture  to  the  relief  of  the  men 
engaged,  who  therefore  fought  through  the 
whole  action,  and  at  length  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire across  the  neck  through  the  cross  fire  of 
the  vessels  before  mentioned.  Single  persons 
passed  along  the  neck  during  the  engagement, 
particularly  General  Putnam. — ^To  M.  Soules. 
ix,  293.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  301.     (P.,  1786.) 

973.  BTJBKB  (Edmund),  Toryinn  of. — 

The  Revolution  of  France  does  not  astonish  me 
so  much  as  the  revolution  of  Mr.  Burke.  I  wish 
I  could  believe  the  latter  proceeded  from  as 
pure  motives  as  the  former.  But  what  demon- 
stration could  scarcely  have  established  before, 
less  than  the  hints  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr. 
Paine  establish  firmly  now.  How  mortifying 
that  this  evidence  of  the  rottenness  of  his  mind 
nust  oblige  us  now  to  ascribe  to  wicked  mo- 
tives those  actions  of  his  life  which  wore  the 
nark  of  virtue  and  patriotism. — ^To  Benjamin 
Vauchan.     Ford  ed.,  v,  333.     (1791.) 

074.  VUBUSnSSBf   Visionary  PrineiplM 

la. — Men  come  into  business  at  first  with  vis- 
ionary principles.  It  is  practice  alone  which 
can  correct  and  conform  them  to  the  actual  cur- 
rent of  affairs.  In  the  meantime,  those  to 
vhom  their  errors  were  first  applied  have  been 
their  victims. — ^To  Jambs  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
V.  15.     (P.,  1788.) 

975.  BUSB  (Aaron),  Gharaetarlstioa  of. 

—I  never  thought  him  an  honest,  frank-deal- 
ing man,  but  considered  him  as  a  crooked 
gun,  or  other  perverted  machine,  whose  aim 
or  shot  yon  could  never  be  sure  of.  Still, 
while  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  respect  in  him 
their  confidence,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  de- 
served it. — To  William  B.  Giles,  v,  68. 
Ford  m,  ix,  46.   (M.,  April  1807.) 

076.  BUHB  (Aaron),  Distrust  of. — I  had 
never  seen  Colonel  Burr  till  he  came  here  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate.  His  conduct  very 
soon  inspired  me  with  -distrust.  I  habitually 
cautioned  Mr.  Madison  against  trusting  him 
too  much.  I  saw  afterwards  that  under  (gen- 
eral Washington's  and  Mr.  Adams's  admin- 
istrations, whenever  a  great  military  appoint- 
ment or  a  diplomatic  one  was  to  be  made,  he 
came  post  to  Philadelphia  to  show  himself  and 
in  fact  that  he  was  s^ways  at  market,  if  they 
had  wanted  him.  He  was  indeed  told  by  Day- 
ton in  1800  he  might  be  Secretary  of  War; 
but  this  bid  was  too  late.  His  election  as 
V.  P.  was  then  foreseen.  With  these  impres- 
sions of  Colonel  Burr  there  never  had  been 
any  intimacy  between  us,  and  but  little  asso- 
ciation. When  I  destined  him  for  a  high  ap- 
pointment, it  was  out  of  respect  for  the  fa- 
vor he  had  obtained  with  the  republican  party 
by  his  extraordinary  exertions  and  successes 
in  the  New  York  election  in  i8aa — ^Anas.  ix, 
207.  FoKD  ED.,  i,  304.  .  (1804.) 

977.  BXTB&  (Aaron),  Feeling  toward. — 
Against  Burr,   personally,  I  never  had  one 


hostile  sentiment. — To  William  B.  Giles,  v, 
68.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  46.    (M.,  April  .1807.) 

978.  BUBB  (Aaron),  Honesty  and.— No 
man's  history  proves  better  the  value  of  hon- 
esty. With  that,  what  might  he  not  have 
been!— To  Levi  I^ncoln.    v,  55.    (W.,  1807.) 

979.  BUBB  (Aaron),  Overrated  Tal- 
ents.— Burr  has  indeed  made  a  most  inglo- 
rious exhibition  of  his  much  overrated  tal- 
ents.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  v,  55.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  38.    (W.,  1807.) 

980. .    A    great    man    in    little 

things,  he  is  really  small  in  great  ones. — To 
George  Hay.  v,  88.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  55.  (W., 
1807.) 

981.  BUBB  (Aaron),  PoUtical  Senrices. 

— He  has  certainly  greatly  merited  of  his 
country,  and  the  republicans  in  particular,  to 
whose  efforts  his  have  given  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess.— ^To  Pierce  Butler.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  449. 
(Aug.  1800.) 

982. .  While  I  must  congratu- 
late ^ou  on  the  issue  of  this  contest  [the  Presi- 
dential], because  it  is  more  honorable,  and. 
doubtless,  more  grateful  to  vou  than  any  station 
within  the  competence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
yet  for  myself,  and  for  the  substantial  service  of 
the  public,  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  loss  we  sus- 
tain of  your  aid  in  our  new  administration.  It 
leaves  a  chasm  in  my  arrangements,  which  can- 
not be  adequately  filled  up.  I  had  endeavored  to 
compose  an  administration  whose  talents,  integ- 
rity, names,  and  dispositions,  should  at  once  in- 
spire unbounded  confidence  in  the  public  mind, 
and  insure  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business.  I  lose  you  from  the  list, 
and  am  not  sure  of  all  the  others.  Should 
the  gentlemen,  who  possess  the  public  confi- 
dence, decline  taking  a  part  in  their  affairs, 
and  force  us  to  take  persons  unknown  to  the 
people,  the  evil  genius  of  this  country  may 
realize  his  avowal  that  "  he  will  beat  down  the 
administration." — ^To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  341. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  467.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

983.  BT7BB  (Aaron),  Presidential  Con- 
test.—It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  enemy 
would  endeavor  to  sow  tares  between  us,  that 
they  might  divide  us  and  our  friends.  Every 
consideration  satisfies  me  you  will  be  on  your 
guard  against  this,  as  I  assure  you  I  am  strong- 
ly. I  hear  of  one  stratagem  so  imposing  and  so 
base  that  it  is  proper  I  should  notice  it  to  you. 
Mr.  Munford  says  he  saw  at  New  York  an 
original  letter  of  mine  to  Jud^e  Breckenridge, 
in  which  are  sentiments  highly  mjurious  to  you. 
He  knows  my  handwriting,  and  did  not  doubt 
that  to  be  genuine.  I  enclose  you  a  copy 
taken  from  the  press  copy  of  the  only  letter  I 
ever  wrote  to  Judge  Breckenridge  in  my  life. 
•  ♦  ♦  Of  consequence,  the  letter  seen  by 
Mr.  Munford  must  oe  a  forgery,  and  if  it  con- 
tains a  sentiment  unfriendly  or  disrespectful  to 
you,  I  affirm  it  solemnly  to  be  a  forgery;  as 
also  if  it  varies  from  the  copy  enclosed.  With 
the  common  trash  of  slander  I  should  not  think 
of  troubling  you;  but  the  forgery  of  one's 
handwriting  is  too  imposing  to  be  neglected. — 
To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  340.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  485. 
(W.,  Feb.  1801.)  See  Elections — Presiden- 
tial, 1800. 

984.  BUBB  (Aaron),  Belations  with 
Jefferson.— Colonel   Burr,   the   Vice   Presi- 
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dent,  called  on  me  in  the  evening  [January  26th, 
1804],  having  previously  asked  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  me.  He  began  by  recapit- 
ulating summarily,  that  he  had  come  to  New 
York  a  stranger,  some  years  ago;  that  he 
found  the  country  in  possession  of  two  rich 
families  (the  Livingstons  and  Clintons)  ;  that 
hi&  pursuits  were  not  political,  and  he  meddled 
not  When  the  crisis,  however,  of  1800  came 
on.  they  found  their  influence  worn  out,  and 
solicited  his  aid  with  the  people.  He  lent  it 
-without  any  views  of  promotion.  That  his  be- 
ing named  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-President 
-was  unexpected  by  him.  He  acceded  to  it  with 
a  view  to  promote  my  fame  and  advancement, 
and  from  a  desire  to  be  with  me,  whose  com- 
pany and  conversation  had  always  been  fasci- 
nating to  him.  That  since,  those  grreat  families 
had  become  hostile  to  him,  and  had  excited 
llie  calumnies  which  I  had  seen  published. 
That  in  this  Hamilton  had  joined,  and  had  even 
written  some  of  the  pieces  against  him.  That 
liis  attachment  to  me  had  been  sincere,  and  was 
still  unchanged,  although  many  little  stories  had 
been  carried  to  him,  and  he  supposed  to  me  also, 
which  he  despised;  but  that  attachment  must 
be  reciprocal  or  cease  to  exist,  and,  therefore, 
he  asked  if  any  change  had  taken  place  in  mine 
towards  him ;  that  he  had  chosen  to  have  this 
i  conversation  with  myself  directly,  and  not 
I  through  any  intermediate  agent.  He  reminded 
me  of  a  letter  written  to  him  about  the  time  of 
counting  the  votes  (say  February,  1801), 
mentioning  that  his  election  had  left  a  chasm  In 
my  arrangements ;  that  I  had  lost  him  from  my 
list  in  the  Administration.  &c.  He  observed, 
he  believed  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
republican  cause  for  him  to  retire;  that  a  dis- 
advantageous schism  would  otherwise  take 
place;  but  that  were  he  to  retire,  it  would  be 
said  he  shrunk  from  the  public  sentence,  which 
he  never  would  do ;  that  his  enemies  were  using 
my  name  to  destroy  him,  and  something  was 
necessary  from  me  to  prevent  and  deprive 
them  of  that  weapon,  some  mark  of  favor  from 
me  which  would  declare  to  the  world  that  he 
retired  with  my  confidence. 

I  answered  by  recapitulating  to  him  what  had 
been  my  conduct  previous  to  the  election  of 
1800.  That  I  had  never  interfered  directly  or 
indirectly  with  my  friends  or  any  others,  to 
influence  the  election  either  for  him  or  myself ; 
that  I  considered  it  as  my  duty  to  be  merely 
passive,  except  that  in  Virginia,  I  had  taken 
some  measures  to  procure  for  him  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  that  State,  because  I  thought  any 
failure  there  might  be  imputed  to  me.  That^  in 
the  election  now  coming  on,  I  was  observing 
the  same  conduct,  held  no  councils  with  anybody 
respecting  it,  nor  suffered  any  one  to  speak  to 
me  on  the  subject,  believing  it  my  duty  to  leave 
myself  to  the  free  discussion  of  the  public ; 
that  I  do  not  at  this  moment  know,  nor  have 
ever  heard,  who  were  to  be  proposed  as  candi- 
dates for  the  public  choice,  except  so  far  as 
could  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers.  ^  That 
as  to  the  attack  excited  against  him  in  the 
newspapers,  I  had  noticed  it  but  as  the  passing 
wind ;  that  I  had  seen  complaints  that  Cheet- 
ham,  employed  in  publishing  the  laws,  should 
be  permitted  to  eat  the  public  bread  and 
abuse  its  second  officer;  that  as  to  this,  the 
publishers  of  the  laws  were  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  without  any  reference  to 
me;  that  to  make  the  notice  general,  it  was 
often  given  to  one  republican  and  one  federal 
printer  of  the  same  place:  that  these  federal 
printers  did  not  in  the  least  intermit  their 
abuse  of  me.  though  receiving  emoluments  from 
the  government,   and  that   I   never  thought   it 


proper  to  interfere  for  myself,  and  consequently 
not  in  the  case  of  the  Vice-President.  That  as 
to  the  letter  he  referred  to,  I  remembered  it, 
and  believed  he  had  only  mistaken  the  date  at 
which  it  was  written;  that  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  on  the  first  notice  of  the  event  of 
the  election  of  South  Carolina;  and  that  I  had 
taken  that  occasion  to  mention  to  him,  that  I 
had  intended  to  have  proposed  to  him  one  of 
the  great  offices,  if  he  had  not  been  elected ; 
but  that  his  election  in  giving  him  a  higher  sta- 
tion  had  deprived  me  of  his  aid  in  the  Admin- 
istration. The  letter  alluded  to  was.  in  fact, 
mine  to  him  of  December  the  15th,  1800.  I 
now  went  on  to  explain  to  him  verbally,  what  I 
meant  by  saying  I  had  lost  him  from  my  list. 
That  in  General  Washington's  time,  it  had  been 
signified  to  him  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, would  be  glad  of  a  foreign  embassy;  that 
(General  AVashington  mentioned  it  to  me,  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  whether  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
fit  character  for  such  an  office,  and  his  still 
greater  doubts,  indeed  his  conviction,  that  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  send  away  the 
person  who,  in  case  of  his  death,  was  provided 
by  the  Constitution  to  take  his  place;  that  it 
would  moreover  appear  indecent  for  him  to  Ym 
disposing  of  the  public  trusts,  in  apparently 
buying  off  a  competitor  for  the  public  favor.  I 
concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion,  and.  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Randolph 
were  consulted  and  gave  the  same  opinions. 
That  when  Mr.  Adams  came  to  the  Administra- 
tion, in  his  first  interview  with  me,  he  men- 
tioned the  necessity  of  a  mission  to  France, 
and  how  desirable  it  would  have  been  to  him  if 
he  could  have  got  me  to  undertake  it;  but  that 
he  conceived  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to  send 
me  away,  and  assigned  the  same  reasons  General 
Washington  had  done ;  and,  therefore,  he  should 
appoint  Mr.  Madison,  &c.  That  I  had  myself 
contemplated  his  (Colonel  Burr's)  appointment 
to  one  of  the  great  offices,  in  case  he  was  not 
elected  Vice-President ;  but  that  as  soon  as  that 
election  was  known,  I  saw  it  cotdd  not  be  done, 
for  the  good  reasons  which  had  led  G^enerat 
Washington  and  Mr.  Adams  to  the  same  con- 
clusion;  and  therefore,  in  my  first  letter  to 
Colonel  Burr,  after  the  issue  was  known,  I 
had  mentioned  to  him  that  a  chasm  in  my  ar- 
rangements had  been  produced  by  this  event. 
I  was  thus  particular  in  rectifying  the  date  of 
this  letter,  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
wiitten,  which  were,  indirectly  an  answer  to 
his  present  hints.  He  left  the  matter  with  me 
for  consideration,  and  the  conversation  was 
turned  to  indifferent  subjects.  I  should  here 
notice,  that  Colonel  Burr  must  have  thought 
that  I  could  swallow  strong  things  in  my  own 
favor,  when  he  founded  his  acquiescence  in 
the  nomination  as  Vice-President,  to  his  de- 
sire of  promoting  my  honor,  the  being  with  me. 
whose  company  and  conversation  had  always 
been  fascinating  with  him,  &c. — ^The  Anas.  ix. 
204.    Ford  kd.,  i,  301.     (Jan.  1804.) 

985.  BXJBB  (Aaron),  Tlireatens  Jeffer- 
•on.— About  a  month  ago  [March  1806] 
Colonel  Burr  called  on  me,  and  entered  into  a 
conversation,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  a 
little  before  my  coming  into  office.  I  had  written 
to  him  a  letter  intimating  that  I  had  destined 
him  for  high  employ,  had  he  not  been  placed  by 
the  people  in  a  different  one ;  that  he  had  si$nii- 
fied  his  willingness  to  resign  as  Vice-President, 
to  give  aid  to  the  Administration  in  any  other 
place,  that  he  had  never  asked  an  office,  how- 
ever; he  asked  aid  of  nobody,  but  could  walk 
on  his  own  legs  and  take  care  of  himsrif ;  that 
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I  had  always  used  him  with  politeness,  but  noth- 
ing more;  that  he  aided  in  bringing  on  the 
present  order  of  things;  that  be  had  supported 
the  Administration;  and  that  he  could  do  me 
much  harm ;  he  wished,  however,  to  be  on  dif- 
ferent ground;  he  was  now^  disengaged  from 
ail  particular  business — ^willing  to  engage  in 
something — should  be  in  town  some  days,  if  I 
should  have  anything  to  propose  to  him.  I  ob- 
serred  to  him.  that  1  had  always  been  sensible 
that  he  possessed  talents  which  might  be  em- 
ployed greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public, 
and  that  as  to  myself,  I  had  a  confidence  that  if 
he  were  employed,  he  would  use  his  talents  for 
the  public  good;  but  that  he  must  be  sensible 
the  public  had  withdrawn  their  confidence  from 
him,  and  that  in  a  government  like  ours  it  was 
necessary  to  embrace  in  its  administration  as 
great  a  mass  of  public  confidence  as  possible, 
by  employing  those  who  had  a  character  with 
the  public,  of  their  own,  and  not  merely  a  sec- 
ondary one  through  the  Executive.  He  ob- 
served, that  if  we  believed  a  few  newspapers, 
it  might  be  supposed  he  had  lost  the  public 
confidence,  but  that  I  knew  how  easy  it  was 
to  engage  newspapers  in  ansrthing.  I  observed, 
that  f  did  not  refer  to  that  kind  of  evidence  of 
his  having  lost  the  public  confidence,  but  to 
the  late  Presidential  election,  when,  though  in 
possession  of  the  office  of  Vice-President,  there 
was  not  a  single  voice  heard  for  his  retaining 
it.  That  as  to  any  harm  he  could  do  me,  I 
Imew  no  cause  why  he  should  desire  it,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  feared  no  injury  which  any 
Tuan  could  do  me;  that  I  never  had  done  a 
single  act,  or  been  concerned  in  any  transac- 
tion, which  I  feared  to  have  fully  laid  open,  or 
which  could  do  me  any  hurt,  if  truly  stated; 
that  I  had  never  done  a  single  thing  with  a  view 
to  my  personal  interest,  or  that  of  any  friend,  or 
with  any  other  view  than  that  of  the  grreatest 
public  good;  that,  therefore,  no  threat  or  fear 
on  that  head  would  ever  be  a  motive  of  action 
with  me.  I  did  not  commit  these  things  to 
«^-riting  at  the  time,  but  I  do  it  now,  because  in 
a  suit  between  him  and  Cheetham,  he  has  had 
a  deposition  of  Mr.  Bayard  taken,  which  seems 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  suit,  nor  to  any  other 
object  than  to  calumniate  me.  Bayard  pretends 
to  have  addressed  to  me,  during  the  pending  of 
the  Presidential  election  in  February,  1801, 
through  Genera]  Samuel  Smith,  certain  condi- 
tions on  which  my  election  might  be  obtained, 
and  that  General  Smith,  after  conversing  with 
me.  gave  answers  from  me.  This  is  absolutely 
false.  No  proposition  of  any  kind  was  ever 
made  to  me  on  that  occasion  by  General  Smith, 
nor  any  answer  authorized  by  me.  And  this 
fact  General  Smith  affirms  at  this  moment. — 
The  Ahas.  ix,  208.  Ford  ed.,  i,  311.  (April 
f8o6.) 

086.  BTTSB'S  (A.)  TBEASOH,  Counter- 
acted.—During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
Colonel  Burr  who  was  here  [Washington],  find- 
ing no  hope  of  being  employed  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  opened  himself  con- 
fidentially to  some  persons  on  whom  he  thought 
be  could  rely,  on  a  scheme  of  separating  the 
Western  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  erecting 
the  former  into  an  independent  confederacy. 
He  had  before  made  a  tour  of  those  States 
which  had  excited  susoicions.  as  every  nation 
does  of  such  a  Catalinian  character.  *  *  * 
We  [the  cabinetl  are  of  opinion  unanimously, 
that  confidential-  letters  be  written  to  the 
Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mississippi  and 
Orleans  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  have  him  strictly  watched 
&i*A  on  his  committing  any  overt  act  unequivo- 
cally, to  have  him  arrested  and  tried  for  treason, 


misdemeanor,  or  whatever  other  offence  the  act 
may  amount  to.  And  in  like  manner  to  arrest 
and  try  any  of  his  followers  committing  acts 
against  the  laws. — Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i,  3x8. 
(July  1806.) 

987.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBEASOH,  Decoys. 

— Burr  has  been  able  to  decoy  a  great  propor- 
tion of  bis  people  by  making  them  believe  the 
government  secretly  approves  of  this  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  territories.  We  are  look- 
mg  with  anxiety  to  see  what  exertions  the 
Western  country  will  make  in  the  first  instance 
for  their  own  defence;  and  I  confess  that  my 
confidence  in  them  is  entire. — To  Governor 
Claiborne.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  soa.  (W.,  Dec. 
1806.) 

988. .    It     is    understood    that 

wherever  Burr  met  with  subjects  who  did  not 
choose  to  embark  in  his  projects,  unless  ap- 

S roved  by  their  government,  he  asserted  that  he 
ad  that  approbation.  Most  of  them  took  his 
word  for  it,  but  it  is  said  that  with  those  who 
would  not.  the  following  stratagem  was  prac- 
ticed. A  forged  letter,  purporting  to  be  from 
General  Dearborn,  was  made  to  express  his  ap- 
probation, and  to  say  that  I  was  absent  at 
Monticello,  but  that  there  was  no  doubt  that, 
on  my  return,  my  approbation  of  his  enterprises 
would  be  given.  Tnis  letter  was  spread  open 
on  his  table,  so  as  to  invite  the  eye  of  whoever 
entered  his  room,  and  he  contrived  occasions 
of  sending  up  into  his  room  those  whom  he 
wished  to  become  witnesses  of  his  acting  under 
sanction.  By  this  means  he  avoided  committing 
himself  to  any  liability  to  prosecution  for 
forgery,  and  gave  another  proof  of  being  a  great 
man  in  little  things,  while  he  is  really  small  in 
great  ones.  I  must  add  General  Dearborn's 
declaration,  that  he  nei^r  wrote  a  letter  to  Burr 
in  his  life,  except  that  when  here,  once  in  a 
winter,  he  usually  wrote  him  a  billet  of  invita- 
tion to  dine. — To  George  Hay.  v,  87.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  54.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

989.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBEASON,  Designs 

of.— The  designs  of  our  Cataline  arc  as  real  as 
they  are  romantic,  but  the  parallel  he  has  se- 
lected from  history  for  the  model  of  his  own 
course  corresponds  but  by  halves.  It  is  true  in 
its  principal  character,  but  the  materials  to  be 
employed  are  totally  different  from  the  scour- 
ings  of  Rome.  I  am  confident  he  will  be  com- 
pletely deserted  on  the  appearance  of  the  procla- 
mation, because  his  strength  was  to  consist  of 
people  who  had  been  persuaded  that  the  govern- 
ment connived  at  the  enterprise. — To  Caesar  A. 
Rodney.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  497.     (W.,  Dec.  1806.) 

990. .    Burr's  object  is  to  take 

possession  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  station  whence 
to  make  an  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  and 
Mexico.  His  party  began  their  formation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  whence  they  started 
the  ist  or  2d  of  this  month,  and  would  collect 
all  the  way  down  the  Ohio.  We  trust  that  the 
opposition  we  have  provided  at  Marietta,  Cin- 
cmnati.  Louisville,  and  Massac  will  be  sufficient 
to  stop  him ;  but  we  are  not  certain  because  we 
do  not  know  his  strength.  It  is,  therefore,  pos- 
sible he  may  escape,  ahd  then  his  great  ren- 
dezvous is  to  be  at  Natchez.  ♦  *  ♦  We 
expect  you  will  collect  all  your  force  of  militia, 
act  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Freeman,  and 
take  such  a  stand  as  shall  be  concluded  best. — 
To  Governor  Claiborne.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  501. 
(W.,  Dec.  1806.) 

001« .    His  first  enterprise  was 

to  have  been  to  seize  New  Orleans,  which  he 
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supposed  would  powerfully  bridle  the  upper 
country,  and  place  htm  at  the  door  of  Mexico. 
— ^To  Makquis  de  Lafayette,  v,  131.  Ford 
Eli.,  X,  144.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

992. .    Burr's   enterprise  is   the 

most  extrarodinary  since  the  days  of  Don  Qui- 
xote. It  is  so  extravagant  that  those  who  know 
his  understandinsr,  would  not  believe  it  if  the 
proofs  admitted  doubt.  He  has  meant  to  place 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Montezuma,  and  ex- 
tend his  empire  to  the  Alleghany,  seizing  on 
New  Orleans  as  the  instrument  of  compulsion 
for  western  States. — To  Rev.  Chas.  Clay,  v, 
28.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  7.     (W.,  Jan.  1807.) 

998.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TREASON,  Fearless 
of. — For  myself,  even  in  Burr's  most  flatter- 
ing periods  of  the  conspiracy,  I  never  enter- 
tained one  moment's  fear.  My  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  my  countrymen,  satisfied  and  sat- 
isfies me,  that  let  there  ever  be  occasion  to  dis- 
play the  banners  of  the  law,  and  the  world  will 
see  how  few  and  pitiful  are  those  who  shall 
array  themselves  in  opposition. — To  Dr.  James 
Brown,  v,  379.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  211.  (W.,  Oct. 
1808.) 

994.  BXTBB'S  (A.)  TREASON,  Plagi- 
tious.-~His  conspiracy  has  been  one  of  the 
most  flagitious  of  which  history  will  ever  furnish 
?n  example.  He  meant  to  separate  the  Western 
States  from  us,  to  add  Mexico  to  them,  place 
himself  at  their  head,  establish  what  he  would 
deem  an  energetic  government,  and  thus  provide 
an  example  and  an  instrument  for  the  subver- 
sion of  our  freedom.  The  man  who  could  ex- 
pect to  effect  this,  with  American  materials, 
must  be  a  fit  subject  for  Bedlam. — To  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  v,  129.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  113. 
(W.,  July  1807.) 

996. .    Burr's     conspiracy     has 

been  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of  which  history 
will  ever  furnish  an  example.  He  had  combined 
the  objects  of  separating  the  Western  States 
from  us,  of  adding  Mexico  to  them,  and  of  pla- 
cing himself  at  their  head.  But  he  who  could 
expect  to  effect  such  objects  by  the  aid  of 
American  citizens,  must  be  perfectly  ripe  for 
Bedlam. — ^To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  v,  128. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  iii.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

996.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBEASON,  Louis- 
iana and.-~It  has  given  me  infinite  satisfac- 
tion that  not  a  single  native  Creole  of  Louisiana, 
and  but  one  American,  settled  there  before  the 
delivery  of  the  country  to  us,  were  in  his  inter- 
est. His  partisans  there  were  made  up  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  or  from  their  debts,  who  had 
flocked  there  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  delivery  of  the  country,  and 
of  adventurers  and  speculators  of  all  descrip- 
tions.— To  Dupont  de  Nemours.*  v,  128.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  113.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

997. .    The     native     inhabitants 

were  unshaken  in  their  fidelity.  But  there  was 
a  small  band  of  American  adventurers  who  had 
fled  from  their  debts,  and  who  were  longing  to 
dip  their  hands  into  the  mines  of  Mexico,  en- 
listed in  Burr's  double  project  of  attacking  that 
country,  and  severing  our  Union.  Had  Burr 
had  a  little  success  in  the  upper  country,  these 
parricides  would  have  joined  him. — To  Marquis 
DE  Lafayette,  Ford  ed.,  ix,  65.  (W.,  May 
1807.) 

998.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TREASON,  The  Peo- 
ple and, — The  hand  of  the  people  has  given 
the  mortal  blow  to  a  conspiracy  which,  in  other 
countries,  would  have  called  for  an  appeal  to 


armies,  and  has  proved  that  government  to  be 
the  strongest  of  which  every  man  feels  himself  a 
part.  It  is  a  happy  illustration,  too,  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  to  the  State  authorities 
all  that  vigor  which  the  Constitution  foresaw 
would  be  necessary,  not  only  for  their  own 
safety,  but  for  that  of  the  whole. — To  Governor 
H.  D.  Tiffin,  v,  38.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  21.  (W.. 
Feb.  1807.) 

999. i.    The  whole  business  has 

shown  that  neither  Burr  nor  his  [associates] 
knew  anything  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  A 
simple  proclamation  informing  the  people  of 
these  combinations,  and  calling  on  them  to  sup- 
press them,  produced  an  instantaneous  levee  en 
masse  of  our  citizens  wherever  there  appeared 
anjrthing  to  lay  hold  of,  and  the  whole  was 
crushed  in  one  instant. — To  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  66.     (W.,  May  1807.) 

1000.  BTJBB'S  (A.)  TBEASOH,  PonlBh- 

xnent  of. — ^Thcir  crimes  are  defeated,  and 
whether  they  shall  be  punished  or  not  belongs 
to  another  department,  and  is  not  the  subject  of 
even  a  wish  on  my  part. — To  J.  H.  Nicholson. 
V.  45.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  31.     (W.,  Feb.  1807.) 

1001.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TKEA80H,  Self- 
government  and. — ^Thc  suppression  of  the 
late  conspiracy  by  the  hand  of  the  people,  up- 
lifted to  destroy  it  wherever  it  reared  its  head, 
manifests  their  fitness  for  self-government,  and 
the  power  of  a  nation,  of  which  every  individual 
feels  that  his  own  will  is  part  of  the  public  au- 
thority.— R.  TO  A.  New  Jersey  Legislature. 
viii,  122.  (Dec.  1807.) 

1002.  BXJBB'S  (A.)  TREASON,  Strengrtli 
of  Government  and. — ^The  proof  we  have 
lately  seen  of  the  innate  strength  of  our  govern- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  which  his- 
tory has  recorded,  and  shows  that  we  are  a 
people  capable  of  self-government,  and  worthy 
of  it.  The  moment  that  a  proclamation  apprised 
our  citizens  that  there  were  traitors  among 
them,  and  what  was  the  object,  they  rose  upon 
them  wherever  they  lurked,  and  crushed  by 
their  own  strength  what  would  have  produced 
the  march  of  armies  and  civil  war  in  any  other 
country.  The  government  which  can  wield  the 
arm  of  the  people  must  be  the  strongest  possible. 
To  Mr.  Weaver,     v,  89.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

1003. .     Nothing    has    ever     so      , 

strongly  proved  the  innate  force  of  our  form  of 
government,  as  this  conspiracy.     Burr  had  proh-       . 
ably  engaged  one  thousand  men  to  follow  his 
fortunes,  without  letting  them  know  his  projects.      i 
otherwise  than  by  assuring  them  that  the  gov-      ' 
ernment  approved  them.     The  moment  a  proc- 
lamation   was    issued,    undeceiving    them,    he 
found  himself  left  with  about  thirty  desperadoes 
only.     The   people   rose   in   mass  wherever    he 
vas,  or  was  suspected  to  be,  and  by  their  own 
energy  the  thing  was  crushed  in  one  instant, 
without  its  having  been  necessary  to  employ  a 
man  of  the  military  but  to  take  care  of  their 
respective  stations. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
V,  130.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  114.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

1004. .    This  affair  has  been   a 

great  confirmation  in  my  mind  of  the  innate 
strength  of  the  form  of  our  government  He 
had  probably  induced  near  a  thousand  men  to 
engage  with  him,  by  making  them  believe  the 
government  connived  at  it.  A  proclamation 
alone,  by  imdeceiving  them,  so  completely  dis- 
armed him,  that  he  had  not  above  thirty  men 
left,  ready  to  go  all  lengths  with  him. — To  Di*- 
PONT  de  Nemours,  v,  128.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  iii. 
(W.,  July  1807.) 
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1005.  BUSB'S  (A.)  TSEA80H,  Sap- 
pressed. — I  informed  Congress  at  their  last 
session*  of  the  enterprises  against  the  public 
peace  which  were  believed  to  be  in  preparation 
bj  Aaron  Burr  and  his  associates,  of  the  meas- 
ares  taken  to  defeat  them,  and  to  bring  the  of- 
fenders to  justice.  Their  enterprises  were  hap- 
pily defeated  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
militia  wherever  called  into  action,  by  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  army,  and  energy  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  promptly  arranging  the  difficulties 
presenting  themselves  on  the  Sabine,  repairing  to 
meet  those  arising  on  the  Mississippi,  and  dis- 
sipating, before  their  explosion,  plots  engender- 
in;  them. — Seventh  Annual  Message,  viii, 
87.    FoiD  ED.,  ix,  162.     (Oct.  1807.) 

1006.  BITBB'S  (A.)  TBEASON,  Western 

Lcyalty. — ^The  enterprise  has  done  good  by 
proving  that  the  attachment  of  the  people  in  the 
West  is  as  firm  as  that  in  the  East  to  the  union 
of  our  country,  and  by  establishing  a  mutual  and 
universal  confidence. — ^To  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  66.     (W.,  May  1807.) 

1007.  BXTBB'S  (A.)   TBIAL,  Arrest.— 

Your  sending  here  [Washington]  Swartwout 
and  Ballman  and  adding  to  them  Burr,  Blenner- 
hassett  and  Tyler,  should  they  fall  into  your 
hands,  will  be  supported  by  the  public  opinion. 

*  •  •  I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  extend  this 
deportation  to  persons  against  whom  there  is 
only  Eiispicion,  or  shades  of  offence  not  strongl^r 
marked-  In  that  case,  I  fear  the  public  senti- 
ment would  desert  you :  because  seeing  no  dan- 
irer  here,  violations  of  law  are  felt  with  strength. 
—To  General  Wilkinson,  v,  39.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  4,    <W.,  Feb.  1807.) 

1008. .    That  the  arrest  of  Col- 

cne!  Burr  was  military  has  been  disproved ;  but 
bad  it  been  so,  every  honest  man  and  good  citi- 
zen is  bound,  by  any  means  in  his  power,  to 
arrest  the  author  of  projects  so  daring  and  dan- 
gerons. — To  Edmund  Pendleton  Gainfs.  v, 
Ui.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  122.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

—  BUBB'8  (A.)  TBTATi,  Bollman's  con- 
feiBiozL — See  Bollman. 

1000.  BTJBS'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Charges.— I 
do  simpose  the  following  overt  acts  will  be 
I  roved,  i.  The  enlistment  of  men  in  a  regular 
vay.  2.  The  regular  mounting  of  guard  round 
Blenncrhassett's    Island  ♦  ♦  ♦  3.   The  ren- 

dezvous of  Burr  with  his  men  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland.  4.  His  letter  to  the  acting 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  holding  up  the  prospect 
of  civil  war.  5.  His  capitulation  regularly 
signed  with  the  aids  of  the  Governor,  as  be- 
twtcn  two  independent  and  hostile  commanders. 
— To  William  B.  Giles,  v,  66.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
43.    (M..  April  1807.) 

1010.  BTTBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  GonTiction 
doubtfuL — ^That  there  should  be  anxiety  and 
doubt  in  the  public  mind,  in  the  present  defect- 
ive state  of  the  proof,  is  not  wonderful;  and 
this  has  been  sedulously  encouraged  by  the 
tricks  of  the  judges  to  force  trials  before  it  is 
possible  to  collect  the  evidence,  dispersed 
through  a  line  of  two  thousand  miles  from 
Maine  to  Orleans. — To  William  B.  Giles,  v, 
65.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  42.     (M.,  April  1807.) 

1011. .     Although  there  is  not  a 

Tnan  in  the  United  States  who  doubts  his  guilt, 
s-jch  are  the  jealous  provisions  of  our  laws  in 

•  Jcfferuon  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  January  22, 
i3o7.  KiWng  a  record  of  the  facts  in  Burr's  conspiracy. 
-Editor. 


favor  of  the  accused  against  the  accuser,  that 
1  question  if  he  is  convicted. — To  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  v,  130.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  113.  (W.. 
July  1807.) 

1012.  BTJBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Court  m- 
l^fir»« — Hitherto  we  have  believed  our  law  to 
be,  that  suspicion  on  probable  grounds  was  suffi- 
cient cause  to  commit  a  person  for  trial,  allow- 
ing time  to  collect  witnesses  till  the  trial.  But 
the  judges  have  decided,  that  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  guilt  must  be  ready  in  the  moment  of 
arrest,  or  they  will  discharge  the  malefactor. 
If  this  is  still  insisted  on.  Burr  will  be  dis- 
charged; because  his  crimes  having  been  sown 
from  Maine  through  the  whole  line  of  the 
western  waters  to  New  Orleans,  we  cannot  bring 
the  witnesses  here  under  fotu:  months. — To 
James  Bowdoin.  v,  65.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  41.  (W., 
April  1807.) 

1013.  BXJBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Evidence  re- 
quired.— A  moment's  calculation  will  show 
that  the  evidence  cannot  be  collected  under  four 
months,  probably  five,  from  the  moment  of  de- 
ciding when  and  where  the  trial  shall  be.  I 
desired  Mr.  Rodney  [Attorney  General]  ex- 
pressly to  inform  the  Chief  Justice  of  this,  in- 
officially.  But  Mr.  Marshall  says :  "  More  than 
five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  necessity  of 
proving  the  overt  acts,  if  they  exist.  Why  are 
they  not  proved?"  In  what  terms  of  decency 
can  we  speak  of  this?  As  if  an  express  could 
go  to  Natchez,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  return  in  five  weeks,  to  do  what  has 
never  taken  less  than  twelve.  Again:  "If,  in 
November  or  December  last,  a  body  of  troops 
had  been  assembled  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  the  affidavits  establishing  the  fact 
jould  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  last  of 
March.  But  I  ask  the  judge  where  they  should 
have  been  lodged?  .At  Frankfort?  at  Cincin- 
nati? at  Nashville?  St.  Louis?  Natchez?  .New 
Orleans?  These  were  the  probable  places  of 
apprehension  and  examination.  It  was  not 
known  at  Washington  till  the  26th  of  March 
that  Burr  would  escape  from  the  Western  tribu- 
nals, be  retaken  and  brought  to  an  Eastern 
one;  and  m  five  days  after  (neither  five  months 
nor  five  weeks,  as  the  judge  calculated),  he  says. 

It  IS  impossible  to  suppose  the  affidavits  could 
not  have  been  obtained  ".  Where  ?  At  Rich- 
mond he  certainly  meant,  or  meant  only  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  audience.  But  all 
the  principles  of  law  are  to  be  perverted  which 
would  bear  on  the  favorite  offenders  who  en- 
deavor to  overturn  this  odious  Republic.  "I 
understand  *\  says  the  judge,  "  probable  cause  of 
guilt  to  be  a  case  made  out  by  proof  furnishing 
good  reason  to  believe  ",  &c.  Speaking  as  a  law- 
yer he  must  mean  legal  proof,  1.  e,,  proof  on 
oath,  at  least.  But  this  is  confounding  probabil- 
ity and  proof.  We  had  always  before  understood 
that  where  there  was  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve guilt,  the  offender  must  be  put  on  his  trial. 
That  guilty  intentions  were  probable,  the  judge 
believed.  And  as  to  the  overt  acts,  were  not 
the  bundle  of  letters  of  information  in  Mr. 
Rodney  s  hands,  the  letters  and  facts  published 
m  the  local  newspapers.  Burr's  fliarht,  and  the 
universal  belief  or  rumor  of  his  guilt,  probable 
ground  for  presuming  the  facts  of  enlistment, 
military  guard,  rendezvous,  threats  of  civil  war 
or  capitulation,  so  as  to  put  him  on  trial?  Is 
there  a  candid  man  in  the  United  States  who 
does  not  believe  some  one.  if  not  all,  of  these 
overt  acts  to  have  taken  place ?--To  William 
B  Giles,  v,  67.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  44.  (M.,  April 
1807.) 
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—  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Executive 
Papers  demanded.— See  Papers  (Execu- 
tive). 

1014.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Federalist 
support. — The  federalists  appear  to  make 
Burr's  cause  their  own,  and  to  spare  no  efforts 
to  screen  his  adherents.  Their  great  mortiiica- 
t:on  is  at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  Had  a  little 
success  dawned  on  him,  their  openly  joining  him 
might  have  produced  some  danger. — To  Colonel 
G.  Morgan,    v,  57.     (W.,  March  1807.) 

1015. .    The  federalists,  too,  give 

all  their  aid,  making  Burr's  cause  their  own, 
mortified  only  that  he  did  not  separate  the 
Union  or  overturn  the  government,  and  proving, 
that  had  he  had  a  little  dawn  of  success,  they 
would  have  joined  him  to  introduce  his  object, 
their  favorite  monarchy,  as  they  would  any 
other  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic,  who  could  rid 
them  of  this  hateful  Republic  for  any  other 
government  in  exchange. — To  William  B. 
Giles,  v,  66.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  42.  (M.,  April 
1807.) 

1016. .  The  fact  is  that  the  fed- 
eralists make  Burr's  case  their  own,  and  exert 
their  whole  influence  to  shield  him  from  punish- 
ment, as  they  did  the  adherents  of  Miranda. 
And  it  is  unfortunate  that  federalism  is  still 
predominant  in  our  Judiciarv  department, 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches,  and  is  able  to  baffle  their 
measures  often. — To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  65. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  41.     (W.,  April  1807.) 

1017. .  The  first  ground  of  com- 
plaint [by  the  federalists]  was  the  supine  in- 
attention of  the  Administration  to  a  treason 
stalking  through  the  land  in  open  day.  The 
present  one,  that  they  have  crushed  it  before  it 
was  ripe  for  execution,  so  that  no  overt  acts 
can  be  produced.  This  last  may  be  true; 
though  I  believe  it  is  not.  Our  information 
having  been  chiefly  by  way  of  letter,  we  do  not 
know  •of  a  certainty  yet  what  will  be  proved. 
We  have  set  on  foot  an  inquirv  through  the 
whole  of  the  country  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  these  transactions,  to  be  able  to  prove  to  the 
courts,  if  they  will  ^ve  time,  or  to  the  public 
by  way  of  communication  to  Congress,  what 
the  real  facts  have  been.  For  obtaining  this, 
we  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
particular  persons  in  different  places,  of  whom 
we  have  requested  to  make  the  inquiry  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  on  such  information  as  shall 
be  voluntarily  offered.  Aided  by  no  process  or 
facilities  from  the  federal  courts,  but  frowned 
on  by  their  new  born  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
those  men  whom  we  would  not  permit  to  over- 
throw the  liberties  of  their  country,  we  can  ex- 
pect no  revealments  from  the  accomplices  of  the 
chief  offender.  Of  treasonable  intentions  the 
judges  have  been  obliged  to  confess  there  is 
probable  appearance.  vVhat  loophole  they  will 
Hnd  in  the  case,  when  it  comes  to  trial,  we  can- 
not foresee.  Eaton,  Stoddart,  Wilkinson,  and 
two  others  whom  I  must  not  name,  will  satisfy 
the  world,  if  not  the  judges,  of  Burr's  guilt. — To 
William  B.  Giles,  v,  66.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  42. 
(M.,  April  1807.) 

1018.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Grand  Jury 
and. — The  favor  of  the  marshal  and  the  judge 
promises  Burr  all  which  can  depend  on  them. 
A  grand  jury  of  two  *'  feds  ",  four  "  quids  "  and 
ten  republicans,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  State  of  Virginia.  I  have 
always  entertained  a  high  oninion  of  the  mar- 
shal's integrity  and  political  correctness.  But 
in  a  State  where  there  are  not  more  than 
eight  **  quids  *,  how  five  of  them  should  have 


been  summoned  to  one  jury,  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain from  accident  But  all  this  will  show  the 
original  error  of  establishing  a  judiciary  inde- 
pendent of  the  nation,  and  which,  from  the 
citadel  of  the  law,  can  turn  its  guns  on  those 
they  were  meant  to  defend,  and  control  and 
fashion  their  proceedings  to  its  own  will. — To 
John  W.  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  68.  (W.,  May 
1807.) 

1019.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  GoUt  clear. 
— Before  an  impartial  jury,  Burr*s  conduct 
would  convict  himself,  were  not  one  word  of 
testimony  to  be  offered  against  him.  But  to 
what  a  state  will  otur  law  be  reduced  bv  party 
feelings  in  those  who  administer  it  r  ♦ — To 
George  Hay.  v,  174.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  62.  (M., 
Aug.  1807.) 

—  BTTBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Jefferson  Sub- 
poenaed.— See  President. 

1020.  BTTBB'S  (A.)  TBTAL,  Judiciary 

Partisanship. — If  there  ever  had  been  an  in- 
stance in  this  or  the  preceding  administra- 
tions, of  federal  judges  so  applying  principles 
of  law  as  to  condemn  a  federal  or  acquit  a  re- 
publican offender,  I  shotdd  have  judged  them 
m  the  present  case  with  more  charity.  All  this, 
however,  will  work  well.  The  nation  will  judge 
both  the  offender  and  judges  for  themselves. 
If  a  member  of  the  Executive  or  Legislature 
does  wrong,  the  day  is  never  far  distant  when 
the  people  will  remove  him.  They  will  sec  then 
and  amend  the  error  in  our  Constitution,  which 
makes  any  branch  independent  of  the  nation. 
They  will  see  that  one  of  the  great  coordinate 
branches  of  the  government,  setting  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  other  two,  and  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation,  proclaims  impunity  to  that 
class  of  offenders  which  endeavors  to  overturn 
the  Constitution,  and  are  themselves  protected 
in  it  by  the  Constitution  itself ;  for  impeachment 
is  a  farce  which  will  not  be  tried  again.  If 
their  i>rotection  of  Burr  produces  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  do  more  good  than  his  condemna- 
tion would  have  done.  *  ♦  ♦  If  his  punish- 
ment can  ,  be  commuted  now  for  an  useful 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  I  shall  rejoice 
in  it. — To  William  B.  Giles,  v,  68.  Ford  ej>.  . 
ix,  45.     (M.,  April  1807.) 

1021. .    Burr's  trial  goes  on  to 

the  astonishment  of  all,  as  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  it. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  172. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

1022. .  The  scenes  which  have- 
been  acted  at  Richmond  are  such  as  have  never 
before  been  exhibited  in  any  cotmtry  where  all 
regard  to  public  character  has  not  yet  been 
thrown  off.  They  are  equivalent  to  a  proclama- 
tion of  impunity  to  every  traitorous  combina- 
tion which  may  be  formed  to  destroy  the  Union  : 
and  they  preserve  a  head  for  all  such  combina- 
tions as  may  be  formed  within,  and  a  centre 
for  all  the  intrigues  and  machinations  whicli 
foreign  governments  may  nourish  to  disturb  us^. 
However,  they  will  produce  an  amendment  t«:> 
the  Constitution  which,  keeping  the  judges  in  - 
dependent  of  the  Executive,  will  not  leave  thci-ti 
so,  of  the  nation. — To  General  Wilkinson:, 
V,  198.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  142.     (M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

1023. .    The  scenes  which  havo 

been  acting  at  Richmond  are  sufficient  to  filT 
us  with  alarm.  We  had  supposed  we  possesses ^ 
fixed  laws  to  guard  us  equally  against  treaso^i^^ 
and  oppression.  But  it  now  appears  we  have  n  «.> 
law  but  the  will  of  the  judge.  Never  will  ch  i  . 
canery  have  a  more  difficult  task  than  has  bee>T^ 

•  Hay  was  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney.— Edftor. 
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now  accomplished  to  warp  the  text  of  the  law 
to  the  will  of  him  who  is  to  construe  it.  Our 
case,  too,  is  the  more  desperate,  as  the  attempt 
to  make  the  law  plainer  by  amendment  is  only 
throwing  out  new  amendments  for  sophistry. — 
To  William  Thompson.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  143. 
(M.,  S^.  1807.) 

.  BXTBB'S  (A.)  TKTAL,  Judge  Kanhall 
and. — See  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  Marshall. 

1004.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBTAL,  BeleaM.— 
The  event  has  been — ^(blank  in  the  original) 
not  only  to  clear  Burr,  but  to  prevent 
the  crvidence  from  ever  going  before  the 
nkorld.  But  this  latter  case  must  not 
take  place.  It  is  now,  therefore,  more  than 
ever  indispensable,  that  not  a  single  witness  be 
paid  or  permitted  to  depart  until  his  testimony 
has  been  committed  to  writing,  either  as  de- 
livered in  court,  or  taken  by  yourself  in  the 
presence  of  any  of  Burr's  counsel,  who  may 
choose  to  attend  to  cross-examine.  These 
whole  proceedings  will  be  laid  before  Congress, 
that  they  may  decide  whether  the  defect  has 
been  in  the  evidence  of  guilt,  or  in  the  law,  or 
in  the  application  of  the  law,  and  that  they  may 
provide  the  proper  remedy  for  the  past  and  the 
future. — ^To  GEoacE  Hay.  v,  188.  (M.,  Sep. 
1807.) 

1025. .  The  criminal  is  preserved 

to  become  the  rallying  point  of  all  the  disaf- 
fected and  the  worthless  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  be  the  pivot  on  which  all  the  intrigues 
and  the  conspiracies  which  foreign  governments 
may  wish  to  disturb  us  with,  are  to  turn.  If 
he  is  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor,  the  judge 
must  in  decency  give  us  a  respite  by  some  short 
confinement  of  him;  but  we  must  expect  it  to 
W  very  short — To  George  Hay.  v,  187.  (M., 
Sept.  1807.) 

1026.  BXTBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL^Belegated  to 
Congri«««-— Be  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  result  before  the 
fcrmal  tribunal  fair  or  false,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  provide  that  full  testimony  shall  be  laid 
Vfore  the  IvCgisIature,  and  through  them  the 
public.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  be  furnished  with  the  testimony  of  every 
person  who  shall  be  with  you  as  a  witness.  * 
•  *  Go  into  any  expense  necessary  for  this 
purpose  ♦  •  •  . — ^To  George  Hay.  v,  81. 
FoED  ED.,  ix,  sa.     (W.,  May  1807.) 

1027. .     I  shall  think  it  my  duty 

to  lay  before  you  the  proceedings  and  the  evi- 
dence publicly  exhibited  on  the  arraignment 
of  the  principal  offenders  before  the  Circuit 
Court  ot  Virginia.  You  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  the  defeat  was  in  the  testimony,  in 
the  law,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  law; 
and  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  the  Legislature 
nlone  can  apply  or  originate  the  remeofy.  The 
framers  of  our  Constitution  certainly  supposed 
they  had  guarded,  as  well  their  government 
against  destruction  by  treason,  as  their  citizens 
against  oppression,  under  pretence  of  it ;  and  if 
these  ends  are  not  attained,  it  is  of  importance 
to  inquire  by  what  means,  more  effectual,  they 
may  be  secured.* — Seventh  Annual  Message. 
viii,  87.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  163.     (Oct.  1807.) 

1028.  CABELL  (J.  C),  TTnivenitj  of 
Va.  •nd.— We  always  counted  on  you  as  the 
main  pillar  of  their  [University  of  Virginia 
roeasnresl  support — ^To  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 
FomD  EO-,  ix,  soo.     (M.,  1815.) 

1028.  CABINET,    Confidence    in. — The 

Cabinet  Council  of  the  President  should  be  of 

•  As  a  resuh  Congress  enacted  additional  rigorous 
Idpalatloa  respecting  treason.~BDiTOR. 


his  bosom  confidence.  Our  geographical  posi- 
tion has  been  an  impediment  to  that. — ^To 
Samuel  Dexter,  iv,  359.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  498. 
(W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

1030.  CABINET,  Contentions. — In  the 
discussions  [on  the  affairs  of  France  and  Eng- 
land], Hamilton  and  myself  were  daily  pitted 
in  the  cabinet  like  two  cocks.  We  were  then 
but  four  in  number,  and,  according  to  the 
majority,  which  of  course  was  three  to  one, 
the  President  decided.  The  pain  was  for 
Hamilton  and  myself,  but  the  public  experi- 
enced no  inconvenience. — ^To  Dr.  Walter 
Jones,    v,  510.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  273.    (M.,  1810.) 

1031. The  method  of  separate 

consultation,  practiced  sometimes  in  the  Cab- 
inet, prevents  disagreeable  collisions. — To 
Joel  Barlow,  v,  496.  Ford  ed.^  ix,  269.  (M., 
1810.) 

1032.  CABINET,  Enmity  in. — I  have 
learned,  with  real  sorrow,  that  circumstances 
have  arisen  among  our  executive  counsellors, 
which  have  rendered  foes  those  who  once 
were  friends.  To  themselves  it  will  be  a 
source  of  infinite  pain  and  vexation,  and 
therefore  chiefly  I  lament  it,  for  I  have 
a  sincere  esteem  for  both  parties.  To  the 
President,  it  will  be  really  inconvenient;  but 
to  the  nation  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  do 
serious  injury,  unless  we  were  to  believe  the 
newspapers,  which  pretend  that  Mr.  Gallatin 
will  go  out.  That,  indeed,  would  be  a  day 
of  mourning  for  the  United  States ;  but  I  hope 
that  the  position  of  both  gentlemen  may  be 
made  so  easy  as  to  give  no  cause  for  either  to 
withdraw. — To  Dr.  Walter  Tones,  v,  509. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  273.     (M.,  March  1810.) 

1033. .    The  dissensions  between 

two  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  to  be  la- 
mented. But  why  should  these  force  Mr.  Gal- 
latin to  withdraw?  They  cannot  be  greater 
than  between  Hamilton  and  myself,  and 
yet  we  served  together  four  years  in  that  way. 
We  had  indeed  no  personal  dissensions 
Each  of  us,  perhaps,  thought  well  of  the  other 
as  a  man,  but  as  politicians  it  was  impossible 
for  two  men  to  be  of  more  opposite  princi- 
ples.—To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  496.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
269.    (M.,  1810.) 

1034.  CABINET,  Equipoise  of  Opinion 
in.— President  Washington  [said  to  me]  that 
he  thought  it  important  to  preserve  the  check 
of  my  opinions  in  the  Administration,  in  or- 
der to  keep  things  in  their  proper  channel,  and 
prevent  them  from  ^oing  too  far. — The  Anas. 
ix,  121.    Ford  ed.,  t,  204.     (Oct.  1792.) 

1035.  CABIKET,  Harmonious.— Our  Ad- 
ministration now  drawing  towards  a  close,  I 
have  a  sublime  pleasure  in  believine  it  will  be 
distinguished  as  much  by  having  placed  itself 
above  all  the  passions  which  could  disturb  its 
harmony,  as  by  the  great  operations  by  which 
it  will  have  advanced  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion.— ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  23.  Ford  ed.. 
viii,  476.     (W.,  1806.) 

1036. .    I  have  so  much  reliance 

on  the  superior  good  sense  and  candor  of  all 
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those  associated  with  me,  as  to  be  satisfied 
that  they  will  not  suffer  either  friend  or  foe 
to  sow  tares  among  us. — To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.   V,  23.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  476.    (W.,  1806.) 

1087. .    Among     the      felicities 

which  have  attended  my  administration,  I 
am  most  thankful  for  having  been  able  to 
procure  coadjutors  so  able,  so  disinterested, 
and  so  harmonious.  Scarcely  ever  has  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  appeared  among  us  which 
has  not,  by  candid  consultation,  been  amal- 
gamated into  something  which  all  approved; 
and  never  one  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected  our  personal  attachments.-— To  Mr. 
Weaver,    v,  89.    (W.,  1807.) 

1038. .  I  look  back  with  pecul- 
iar satisfaction  on  the  harmony  and  cordial 
good  will  which,  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
brethren  of  the  Cabinet,  so  much  sweetened 
our  toils.— To  Robert  Smith,  v,  45I-  (M., 
June  1809.) 

1089. .    I  have  thought  it  among 

the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  my  late 
Administration  that,  through  its  eight  years' 
continuance,  it  was  conducted  with  a  cordial- 
ity and  harmony  among  all  its  members, 
which  never  were  ruffled  on  any,  the  greatest 
or  smallest  occasion.— To  William  Duane. 
V,  533.    (M.,  1810.) 

1040. .    The  harmony  among  us 

was  so  perfect,  that  whatever  instrument  ap- 
peared most  likely  to  effect  the  object,  was 
always  used  without  jealousy. — To  William 
Wirt.    v.  594-    Ford  ed.,  ix,  318.    (M.,  1811.) 

1041. .  The  affectionate  har- 
mony of  our  Cabinet  is  among  the  sweetest  of 
my  recollections.— To  C^sar  Rodney,  vi,  448. 
(M.,  1815.) 

1042.  CABINET,  Indebtedness  to. — Far 
from  assuming  to  myself  the  merit  of  the 
measures  you  note,  they  belong  first,  to  a  wise 
and  patriotic  Legislature,  which  has  given 
them  the  form  and  sanction  of  law,  and  next 
to  my  faithful  and  able  fellow  laborers  in  the 
Executive  administration. — R.  To  A.  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,    viii,  116.     (1807.) 

1048. .  For  the  advantages  flow- 
ing from  the  measures  of  the  government,  you 
are  indebted  principally  to  a  wise  and  patriotic 
Legislature,  and  to  the  able  and  inestimable 
coadjutors  with  whom  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  in  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs.—R.  To  A.  Philadelphia  Citizens. 
viii,  145.    (1809.) 

1044. .     Whatever    may    be    the 

merit  or  demerit  of  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana, I  divide  it  with  my  colleagues,  to  whose 
counsels  I  was  indebted  for  a  course  of  ad- 
ministration which,  notwithstanding  this  late 
coalition  of  clay  and  brass,  will.  I  nope,  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  approbation  of  our  coun- 
try.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  192.    (M.,  August  1821.) 

1045.  CABINET,  Intrigue  In.— -It  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  conceive  what  is  passing 
in  our  conclave ;  and  it  is  evident  that  one  or 


two  at  least,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  war 
on  the  one  side,  have  no  g^eat  antipathy  to 
run  foul  of  it  on  the  other,  and  to  make  a 
part  in  the  confederacy  of  princes  against 
human  liberty.- To  James  Madison,  iii,  563. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  261.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

1046.  CABINET,     A    Kitchen.— That 

there  is  an  ostensible  Cabinet  and  a  concealed 
one,  a  public  profession  and  concealed  coun- 
teraction, is  false. — ^To  William  Duane.  iv, 
592.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  433.    (W.,  1806.) 

1047.  CABINET,  Boles  of  Jefferson's. — 

Coming  all  of  us  into  executive  office,  new, 
and  unfamiliar  with  the  course  of  business 
previously  practiced,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
we  should  in  the  outset,  adopt  in  every  part  a 
line  of  proceeding  so  perfect  as  to  admit 
no  amendment  The  mode  and  degrees  of 
communication,  particularly  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  heads  of  departments,  have  not 
been  practiced  exactly  on  the  same  scale  in  all 
of  them.  Yet  it  would  certainly  be  more  safe 
and  satisfactory  for  ourselves  as  well  as 
the  public,  that  not  only  the  best,  but  also  an 
uniform  course  of  proceeding  as  to  manner 
and  degree,  should  be  observed.  Having  been 
a  member  of  the  first  Administration  under 
General  Washington,  I  can  state  with  exact- 
ness what  our  course  then  was.  Letters  of 
business  came  addressed  sometimes  to  the 
President,  but  most  frequently  to  the  heads 
of  departments.  If  addressed  to  himself,  he 
referred  them  to  the  proper  department  to  be 
acted  on;  if  to  one  of  the  Secretaries,  the  letter, 
if  it  required  no  answer,  was  communicated  to 
the  President,  simply  for  his  information.  If 
an  answer  was  requisite,  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  communicated  the  letter  and  his 
proposed  answer  to  the  President.  Generally 
they  were  simply  sent  back  after  perusal, 
which  signified  his  approbation.  Sometimes 
he  returned  them  with  an  informal  note,  sug- 
gesting an  alteration  or  a  query.  If  a  doubt 
of  any  importance  arose,  he  reserved  it  for 
conference.  By  this  means,  he  was  always  in 
accurate  possession  of  all  facts  and  proceed- 
ings in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  to  what- 
soever department  they  related;  he  formed  a 
central  point  for  the  different  branches;  pre- 
served an  unity  of  object  and  action  among 
them ;  exercised  that  participation  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  affairs  which  his  office  made  incum- 
bent on  him ;  and  met  himself  the  due  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  was  done.  During  Mr. 
Adam's  Administration,  his  long  and  habitual 
absences  from  the  seat  of  government,  ren- 
dered this  kind  of  communication  impracti- 
cable, removed  him  from  any  share  in  the 
transaction  of  affairs,  and  parcelled  out  the 
government,  in  fact,  among  four  independent 
heads,  drawing  sometimes  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. That  the  former  is  preferable  to  the 
latter  course,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  gave, 
indeed,  to  the  heads  of  departments  the 
trouble  of  making  up,  once  a  day,  a  packet  of 
all  their  communications  for  the  perusal  of 
the  President;  it  commonly  also  retarded 
one  day  their  despatches  by  mail.  But  in 
pressing  cases,  this  injury  was  prevented  by 
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presenting  that  case  singly  for  immediate  at- 
tention ;  and  it  produced  us  in  return  the  ben  • 
efit  of  his  sanction  for  every  act  we  did. 
Whether  any  change  in  circumstances  may 
render  a  change  in  this  procedure  necessary, 
a  little  experience  will  show  us.  But  I  can- 
not withhold  recommending  to  heads  of  de- 
partments, that  we  should  adopt  this  course 
for  the  present,  leaving  any  necessary  modifi- 
ations  of  it  to  time  and  trial.  I  am  sure  my 
conduct  must  have  proved,  better  than  a  thou- 
sand declarations  would,  that  my  confidence  in 
those  whom  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  associ- 
ated with  me,  is  unlimited,  unqualified,  and 
unabated.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  everything 
goes  on  with  a  wisdom  and  rectitude  which  I 
could  not  improve.  If  I  had  the  universe  to 
choose  from.  I  could  not  change  one  of  my 
associates  to  my  better  satisfaction.  My  sole 
motives  are  those  before  expressed,  as  p^ovem- 
ing  the  first  Administration  in  chalkmg  out 
the  rales  of  their  proceeding ;  adding  to  them 
only  a  sense  of  obligation  imposed  on  me  by 
the  public  will,  to  meet  personally  the  duties 
to  which  they  have  appointed  me. — To  the 
Heads  op  the  Departments,  iv,  415.  Ford 
o.,  viii,  99.     (W.,  Nov.  1801.) 

1048. .     In  ordinary  affairs  every 

head  of  a  department  consults  me  on  those 
of  his  department,  and  where  anything  arises 
too  difficult  or  important  to  be  decided  be- 
tween us.  the  consultation  becomes  general. — 
To  William  Duane.  iv,  592.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
432.    (W.,  1806.) 

1040. .    Something  now   occurs 

almost  every  day  on  which  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, yet  to  have  a  formal  meeting  every 
day  would  consume  so  much  of  their  time  as 
to  seriously  obstruct  their  regular  business.  I 
have  proposed  to  them,  as  most  convenient  for 
them,  and  wasting  less  of  their  time,  to  call 
on  me  at  any  moment  of  the  day  which  suits 
their  separate  convenience,  when,  besides  any 
other  business  they  may  have  to  do,  I  can 
learn  their  opinions  separately  on  any  matter 
which  has  occurred,  and  also  communicate  the 
information  received  daily. — To  Albert  Gal- 
UHN.  V,  122.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  104.  (W.,  July 
1807.) 

1080.  CABINET,  Theory  and  the.^Our 
Government,  although  in  theory  subject  to  be 
directed  by  the  unadvised  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is,  and  from  its  origin  has  been,  a  verpr 
different  thing  in  practice.  The  minor  busi- 
ness in  each  department  is  done  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  on  consultation  with  the 
President  alone.  But  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance or  difficulty  are  submitted  to  all  the 
heads  of  departments  composing  the  Cabinet: 
sometimes  by  the  President  consulting  them 
separately  and  successively,  as  they  happen  to 
call  on  him ;  but  in  the  gravest  cases,  by  call- 
ing them  together,  discussing  the  subject  ma- 
turely, and  nnally  taking  the  vote,  in  which  the 
President  counts  himself  but  as  one.  So  that 
in  all  important  cases  the  Executive  is.  in  fact 
a  directory,  which  certainly  the  President 
might  control ;  but  of  this  there  was  never  an 


example,  either  in  the  first  or  the  present  ad- 
ministration. I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  my 
predecessor  sometimes  decided  things  against 
his  council  by  dashing  and  trampling  his  wig 
on  the  floor.  This  only  proves  what  you  and 
I  know,  that  he  had  a  better  heart  than  head. 
—To  William  Short,  v,  94.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
69.     (W.,1807.) 

1051.  CABINET,      An     Unbroken.— It 

would  have  been  to  me  the  greatest  of  con- 
solations to  have  gone  through  my  term  with 
the  same  coadjutors,  and  to  have  shared  with 
them  the  merit,  or  demerit,  of  whatever  good 
or  evil  we  may  have  done. — To  Henry  Dear- 
born, v,  229.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  171.  (W.,  Jan. 
1808.) 

1052.  CABINET,  Verbal  and  Written 
Opinions. — I  practiced  the  method  [of  as- 
sembling the  Cabinet  members  and  taking  their 
opinions  verbally],  because  the  harmony  was 
so  cordial  among  us  all,  that  we  never  failed, 
by  a  contribution  of  mutual  views  on  a  sub- 
ject, to  form  an  opinion  acceptable  to  the 
whole.  I  think  there  never  was  one  instance 
to  the  contrary,  in  any  case  of  consequence. — 
To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  v,  510.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
273.     (M.,  1810.) 

1053. .    The   [method  of  taking 

the  opinions  of  the  Cabinet  verbally]  does,  in 
fact,  transform  the  Executive  into  a  directory, 
and  I  hold  the  other  method  [opinions  in  wri- 
ting,] to  be  more  constitutional.  It  is  better 
calculated,  too,  to  prevent  collision  and  irrita- 
tion, and  to  cure  it,  or  at  least  suppress  its 
effects  when  it  has  already  taken  place. — To 
Dk.  Walter  Jones,  v,  510.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  273. 
(M.,  1810.) 

1054. .    The  ordinary  business  of 

every  day  is  done  by  consultation  between  the 
President  and  the  head  of  the  department 
alone  to  which  it  belongs.  For  measures  of  im- 
portance or  difficulty,  a  consultation  is  held 
with  the  heads  of  departments,  either  assem- 
bled, or  b^'  taking  their  opinions  separately  in 
conversation  or  in  writing.  The  latter  is 
most  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution : 
because  the  President,  on  weighing  the  advice 
of  all.  is  left  free  to  make  up  an  opinion  for 
himself.  In  this  way  they  are  not  brought  to- 
gether, and  it  is  not  necessarily  known  to 
any  what  opinion  the  others  have  given.  This 
was  General  Washington's  practice  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  his  Administration, 
till  the  affairs  of  France  and  England  threat- 
ened to  embroil  us,  and  rendered  considera- 
tion and  discussion  desirable. — To  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Jones,  v,  510.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  273.  (M.. 
1810.) 

1055.  CABINET,  Vice-President  and.— 
The  Vice-President,  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  War,  and  myself,  met.  *  *  * 
We  unanimously  advised  an  immediate  order* 

•  Before  the  President  set  out  on  his  Southern  tour 
In  April.  1791,  he  addressed  a  letter  nf  the  4th  cf  that 
month,  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Treasury  and  War,  desirinf?  that  if  any  serious  and 
important  cases  should  arise  durinpr  his  absence,  they 
would  consult  and  act  on  them,  and  he  requested  that 
the  Vice-President  should  also  be  consulted.    This 
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*  *  *  . — To  President  Washington,  iii, 
247.    Ford  ed.,  v,  320.    (Pa.,  April  1791.) 

1056. .     My  letters  inform  me 

that  Mr.  Adams  speaks  of  me  with  great 
friendship  and  with  satisfaction  in  the  pros- 
pect of  administering  the  government  in  con- 
currence with  me.  *  *  *  If  by  that  he 
means  the  Executive  Cabinet,  both  duty  and 
inclination  will  shut  that  door  to  me.  I  can- 
not have  a  wish  to  see  the  scenes  of  1793  re- 
vived as  to  myself,  and  to  descend  daily  into 
the  arena  like  a  gladiator,  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  every  conflict. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  161.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  107.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

1057.  CABINET  OFFICEBS,  Congress 

and. — ^An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  fur- 
ther extent  to  the  influence  of  the  Executive 
over  the  Legislature,  by  permitting  the  heads 
of  departments  to  attend  the  House,  and  ex- 
plain their  measures  viva  voce.  But  it  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  35  to  11,  which 
gives  us  some  hope  of  the  increase  of  the  re- 
publican vote. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  491. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  134.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

1058.  CABINET  OFFICEBS,  Courtesy 
between. — It  is  but  common  decency  to  leave 
to  my  successor  [in  the  State  Department]  the 
moulding  of  his  own  business. — To  William 
Short,    iii,  504.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  156.  (i793.) 

1059:  CABINET  OFPICEBS,  Newspa- 
pers and. — Is  not  the  dignity,  and  even  de- 
cency of  government  committed,  when  one  of 
its  principal  ministers  enlists  himself  as  an 
anonymous  writer  or  paraeraphist  for  either 
the  one  or  the  other  paper?  * — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  467.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  108. 
(M.,  1792.) 

1060.  CABINET      OFPICEBS,     PubUc 

Confidence  in. — It  is  essential  to  assemble  in 
the  outset  persons  to  compose  our  Adminis- 
tration, whose  talents,  integrity  and  revolu- 
tionary name  and  principles  may  inspire  the 
nation  at  once,  with  unbounded  confidence, 
and  impose  an  awful  silence  on  all  the  malign- 
ers  of  republicanism ;  as  may  suppress  in  em- 
bryo the  purpose  avowed  by  one  of  their  most 
daring  and  effective  chiefs,  of  beating  down 
the  Administration.  These  names  do  not 
abound  at  this  day.  So  few  are  they,  that 
yours  cannot  be  spared  among  them  without 
leaving  a  blank  which  cannot  be  filled.  If  I 
can  obtain  for  the  public  the  aid  of  those  I 
have  contemplated,  I  fear  nothing.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  then  we  are  unfortunate  in- 
deed !  We  shall  be  unable  to  realize  the  pros- 
pects which  have  been  held  out  to  the  people, 
and  we  must  fall  back  into  monarchism,  for 
want  of  heads,  not  hands  to  help  us  out  of  it. 
This  is  a  common  cause,  common  to  all  re- 
publicans. Though  I  have  been  too  honorably 
placed  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the 
breach  so  happily  made,  yet  the  enerjBfies  of 
every  individual  are  necessary,  and  in  the  very 
place  where  his  energies  can  most  serve  the 

was  the  only  rccasion  on  which  that  officer  was  ever 
requested  to  take  part  in  a  Cabinet  question.— The 
Anas,  ix,  q6.    Pord  ed.,  i,  x6^.    (1818.) 

•  Referimf  to  Alexander  Hi 
irticles.— EDITOR. 


iamilton's  newspaper 


enterprise.  *  *  *  The  part  which  circum- 
stances constrain  us  to  propose  to  you  is  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  *  *  ♦  Come 
forward,  then,  and  give  us  the  aid  of  your 
talents,  and  the  weight  of  your  character  to- 
wards the  new  establishment  of  republican- 
ism: I  say,  for  its  new  establishment,  for 
hitherto  we  have  only  seen  its  travesty. — ^To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  358.  Ford  ed.^  vii, 
464.     (M.,  Dec  1800.) 

1061.  CABINET    OFPICEBS,     Society 

and. — ^The  gentlemen  who  composed  General 
Washington's  first  Administration  took  up, 
too  universally,  a  practice  of  general  entertain- 
ment, which  was  unnecessary,  obstructive  of 
business,  and  so  oppressive  to  themselves,  that 
it  was  among  the  motives  for  their  retirement. 
Their  successors  profited  by  the  experiment, 
and  lived  altogether  as  private  individuals, 
and  so  have  ever  continued  to  do.  Here. 
[Washington]  indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
our  situation  being  so  rural,  that  during  the 
vacations  of  the  Legislature  we  shall  have  no 
society  but  of  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  in  time  of  sessions  the  Legislature  is  be- 
come and  becoming  so  numerous,  that  for  the 
last  half  dozen  years  nobody  but  the  President 
has  pretended  to  entertain  them. — ^To  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  iv,  339.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  465. 
(W..  Dec.  1800.) 

—  CABOT    FAMILY,    Arms    of.— See 

Birds,  Turkey. 

—  GJESAB.— See  Cicero. 

1062.  CALLENDEB  (J.  T.),  Defence  of. 

— I  think  it  essentially  just  and  necessary  that 
Callender  should  be  substantially  defended. 
Whether  in  the  first  stages  by  public  interfer- 
ence, or  private  contributors,  may  be  a  question. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  Legislature,  who  will  meet  in  time, 
and  before  whom  you  can  lav  the  matter  so 
as  to  bring  it  before  them.  It  is  become  pe- 
culiarly their  cause,  and  may  furnish  them  a 
fine  opportunity  of  showing  their  respect  to  the 
Union,  and  at  the  same  time  of  doing  justice  in 
another  way  to  those  whom  they  cannot  protect 
without  committing  the  public  tranquillity. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  bd.,  vii,  448.  (Ep.,  May 
1800.) 

1063.  GALLEKDEB  (J.  T.),  Federalists 

and. — I  enclose  you  a  paper  which  shows  the 
lories  mean  to  pervert  these  charities  to  Cal- 
lender as  much  as  they  can.  They  will  probably 
first  represent  me  as  the  patron  and  support  of 
the  "  Prospect  Before  Us"  and  other  things  of 
Callender*s ;  and  then  picking  out  all  the  scurril- 
ities of  the  author  against  General  Washington. 
Mr.  Adams,  and  others,  impute  them  to  me.  I. 
as  well  as  most  other  republicans  who  were  in 
the  way  of  doing  it,  contributed  what  I  could 
afford  to  the  support  of  the  republican  papers 
and  printers,  paid  sums  of  money  for  Thi  Bee, 
the  Albany  Register,  &c.,  when  they  were  stag- 
gering under  the  Sedition  law;  contributed  to 
the  fines  of  Callender  himself,  of  Holt,  Brown 
and  others,  suflFcring  under  that  law.  I  dis- 
charged, when  I  came  into  office,  such  as  were 
under  the  persecution  of  our  enemies,  without 
instituting  any  prosecutions  in  retaliation. 
They  may,  therefore,  with  the  same  justice! 
impute  to  me,  or  to  every  republican  contribu- 
tor,  everything  which   was   ever  published    in 
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those  papers,  or  by  those  persons. — ^To  James 
MoNioE.    iv,  447.     Ford  ed.,  viii,    167.     (W., 

1802.) 

1064.  CALIiENDEB  (J.  T.),  Fine  paid. 
—To  take  from  Callender  all  room  for  com- 
plaint, I  think,  with  you,  we  had  better  refund 
bis  fine  by  private  contributions.  I  enclose  you 
an  order  *  ♦  ♦  for  fifty  dollars,  which,  I 
believe,  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  sum.— To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  58.  (W.,  May 
1801.) 

1065.  CAIiI^EHDEB  (J.  T.),  Feraecu- 
tion  of.— The  violence  which  was  meditated 
against  you  lately  has  excited  a  very  general 
indignation  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our 
State,  from  its  first  plantation,  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  order  and  submission  to  the  laws. 
But  three  instances  are  recollected  in  its  his- 
tory of  an  organized  opposition  to  the  laws. 
The  first  was  Bacon's  rebellion;  the  second, 
onr  Revolution ;  the  third,  the  Richmond  asso- 
ciation, who,  by  their  committee,  have  in  the 
pnblic  papers  avowed  their  purpose  of  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  law  the  function  of  de- 
claring who  may  or  may  not  have  free  residence 
among  us.  But  these  gentlemen  miscalculate 
the  temper  and  force  of  this  country  extremely 
if  they  supposed  there  would  have  been  a  want 
of  either  to  support  the  authority  of  the^  laws ; 
and  equally  mistake  their  own  interests  in  set- 
ting the  example  of  club-law.  Whether  their 
self-organized  election  of  a  committee,  and  pub- 
lication of  their  manifesto,  be  such  overt  acts 
as  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  law  ;^  the 
law,  I  presume  is  to  decide;  and  there  it  is 
cur  duty  to  leave  it. — ^To  J.  T.  Callender. 
FoED  ED.,  vii,  392.     (M.,  Sep.  I799-) 

1066.  GAXLENDEB  (J.  T.),  SelationB 
with  Jefferson.— I  am  really  mortified  at  the 
base  ingratitude  of  Callender.  It  presents  hu- 
man nature  in  a  hideous  form.  It  gives  me 
concern,  because  I  perceive  that  relief,  which 
was  afforded  him  on  mere  motives  of  charity, 
way  be  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  employing 
him  as  a  writer.  When  the  "  Political  Progress 
of  Britain  "  first  appeared  in  this  country,  it 
was  in  a  periodical  publication  called  The  Bee, 
where  I  saw  it.  I  was  speaking  of  it  in  terms 
of  strong  approbation  to  a  friend  in  Philadel- 
phia, when  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  the 
arthor  was  then  in  the  city,  a  fugitive  from 
prosecution  on  account  of  that  work,  and  in 
want  of  employ  for  his  subsistence.  This  was  the 
first  of  my  learning  that  Callender  was  author  of 
the  work.  I  considered  him.  as  a  man  of  science 
fled  from  persecution,  and  assured  my  friend  of 
niy  readiness  to  do  whatever  could  serve  him. 
It  was  long  after  this  before  I  saw  him ;  prob- 
^•>ly  not  till  1798.  He  had,  in  the  meantime, 
^.'ritten  a  second  part  of  the  Political  Progress, 
rcuch  inferior  to  the  first,  and  his  History  of 
the  United  States.  In  1798,  I  think,  I  was  ap- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Leiper  to  contribute  to  his  re- 
lief. I  did  so.  In  1799,  I  think,  S.  T.  Mason 
applied  for  him.  I  contributed  again.  He  had, 
h>'  this  time,  paid  me  two  or  three  personal 
visits.  When  he  fled  in  a  panic  from  Philadel- 
phia to  General  Mason's,  he  wrote  to  me  that 
he  was  a  fugitive,  in  want  of  employ,  wished 
tn  know  if  he  could  get  into  a  counting-house 
or  a  school,  in  my  neighborhood  or  in  that  of 
Kichmond;  that  he  had  materials  for  a  volume, 
and  if  he  could  get  as  much  money  as  would  buy 
the  paper,  the  profit  of  the  sale  would  be  all  his 
own.  I  availed  myself  of  this  pretext  to 
cover  a  mere  charity,  by  desiring  him  to  con- 
iider  me  a  subscriber  for  as  many  copies  of  his 
book  as   the    money    enclosed    (fifty    dollars) 


amounted  to;  but  to  send  me  two  copies  only, 
as  the  others  might  lie  till  called  for.  But  I 
discouraged  his  coming  into  my  neighborhood. 
His  first  writings  here  had  fallen  far  short  of 
his  original  Political  Progress,  and  the  scurrili- 
ties of  his  subsequent  ones  began  evidently  to  do 
mischief.  As  to  myself,  no  man  wished  more 
to  see  his  pen  stopped;  but  I  considered  him 
still  as  a  proper  object  of  benevolence.  The 
succeeding  year,  he  again  wanted  money  to 
buy  paper  for  another  volume.  I  made  his  let- 
ter, as  before,  the  occasion  of  giving  him  an- 
other fifty  dollars.  He  considers  these  as 
proofs  of  my  approbation  of  his  writings,  when 
they  were  mere  charities,  yielded  under  a  strong 
conviction  that  he  was  injuring  us  by  his 
writings.     It  is  known  to  many  that  the  sums 

f'ven  to  him  were  such,  and  even  smaller  than 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  others  in  distress, 
of  the  federal  as  well  as  the  republican  party, 
without  attention  to  political  principles.  Soon 
after  I  was  elected  to  the  government,  Callender 
came  on  here  [Washington]  wishing  to  be  made 
postmaster  at  Richmond.  I  knew  him  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  it;  and  however  readv  I  was 
to  aid  him  with  my  own  charities  (and  I  then 
gave  him  fifty  dollars).  I  did  not  think  the 
public  offices  confided  to  me  to  give  away  as 
charities.  He  took  it  in  mortal  offence,  and 
from  that  moment  has  been  hauling  off  to  his 
former  enemies,  the  federalists.  Besides  the 
letters  I  wrote  him  in  answer  to  the  one  from 
General  Mason,  I  wrote  him  another,  contain- 
ing answers  to  two  questions  he  addressed  to  me. 
I.  Whether  Mr.  Jay  received  salary  as  Chief 
Justice  and  Envoy  at  the  same  time;  and  a. 
something  relative  to  the  expenses  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople.  I  think  these  were 
the  only  letters  I  ever  wrote  him  in  answer  to 
volumes  he  was  perpetually  writing  to  me. 
This  is  the  true  state  of  what  has  passed  be- 
tween him  and  me.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
can  be  used  without  committing  me  in  contro- 
versy, as  it  were,  with  one  too  little  respected 
by  the  public  to  merit  that  notice.  I  leave  to 
your  judgment  what  use  can  be  made  of  these 
facts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  iudged  of, 
when  we  see  what  use  the  tories  will  endeavor 
to  make  of  their  new  friend. — To  James  Mon- 
roe, iv,  444.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  164.  (W.,  July 
1802.) 

1067.  GALLEKDEB  (J.  T.),  Threats  of. 
— Callender  is  arrived  here  [Washington]. 
He  did  not  call  on  me;  but  understanding  he 
was  in  distress  I  sent  Captain  Lewis  to  him  with 
fifty  dollars,  to  inform  him  we  were  making 
some  enquiries  as  to  his  fine  which  would  take 
a  little  time,  and  lest  he  should  suffer  in  the 
meantime.  I  had  sent  him,  &c.  His  language 
to  Captain  Lewis  was  very  high-toned.  He 
intimated  that  he  was  in  possession  of  things 
which  he  could  and  would  make  use  of  in  a 
certain  case;  that  he  received  the  fifty  dollars, 
not  as  a  charity  but  a  due,  in  fact  as  hush 
money;  that  I  knew  what  he  expected,  viz.«  a 
certain  office,  and  more  to  this  effect.  Such  a 
misconstruction  of  my  charities  puts  an  end  to 
them  forever.  You  will,  therefore,  be  so  good 
as  to  make  no  use  of  the  order*  I  enclosed  you. 
He  knows  nothing  of  me  which  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  declare  to  the  world  myself.  I  knew  him 
first  as  the  author  of  the  Political  Progress  of 
Britain,  a  work  I  had  read  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  as  a  fugitive  from  persecution  for  this 
very  work.  I  gave  to  him  from  time  to  time 
such  aids  as  T  could  afford,  merely  as  a  man 
of  genius  suffering  under  persecution,  and  not 

*  An  order  for  fifty  dollars  towards  payment  of 
Callender*8  fine.— Editor. 
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as  a  writer  in  our  politics.  It'  is  Jong  since  I 
wished  he  would  cease  writing  on  them,  as  do- 
ing more  harm  than  good. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  6i.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

1068.  CALONNE  (C.  A.  de).  Character 

of. — The  memoir  of  M.  de  Calonne,  though  it 
does  not  prove  him  to  be  more  innocent  than 
his  predecessors,  shows  him  not  to  have  been 
that  exaggerated  scoundrel  which  the  calcula- 
tions and  the  clamors  of  the  public  have  sup- 
posed.— To  Madame  de  Carny.  D.  L.  J.,  132. 
(P.,  1787.) 

1069.  CALXJMNTy  Character  and. — I 
laid  it  down  as  a  law  to  myself,  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  thousand  calumnies  issued 
against  me,  but  to  trust  my  character  to  my 
own  conduct,  and  the  good  sense  and  candor 
of  my  fellow  citizens. — To  Wilson  C.  Nich- 
olas. V,  452.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  253.     (M.,  1809) 

1070.  CALTJlfNTy  Contradictioxi  of.— I 
have  never  even  contradicted  the  thousands  of 
calumnies  so  industriously  propagated  against 
myself.— To  Thomas  Seymour,  v,  43.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  30.    (W..,  1807.) 

1071.  CALUMNY,  FooUBh.— Of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  me  by  my  political 
adversaries,  that  of  possessing  some  science 
has  probably  done  them  the  least  credit.  Our 
countrymen  are  too  enlightened  themselves  to 
believe  that  ignorance  is  the  best  qualification 
for  their  service.— To  C.  F.  Wells,  v,  483. 
(M.,  1809.) 

1072.  CALUMNY,  Forgotten.— The  ex- 
pression respecting  myself,  stated  in  your  let- 
ter to  have  been  imputed  to  you  by  your  cal- 
umniators, had  either  never  been  heard  by  me, 
or,  if  heard,  had  been  unheeded  and  forgotten. 
I  have  been  too  much  the  butt  of  such  false- 
hoods myself  to  do  others  the  injustice  of  per- 
mitting them  to  make  the  least  impression  on 
me.  My  consciousness  that  no  man  on  earth 
has  me  under  his  thumb  is  evidence  enough 
that  you  never  used  the  expression. — To  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,    v,  573.    (M.,  181 1.) 

1073.  CALUMNY,  Newspaper.— Were  I 
to  undertake  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  the 
newspapers,  it  would  be  more  than  all  my 
own  time,  and  that  of  twenty  aids  could 
effect.  For  while  I  should  be  answering  one, 
twenty  new  ones  would  be  invented.  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  my 
countrymen,  that  they  would  judge  me  by 
what  they  see  of  my  conduct  on  the  stage 
where  they  have  placed  me,  and  what  they 
knew  of  me  before  the  epoch  since  which  a 
particular  party  has  supposed  it  might  answer 
some  view  of  theirs  to  villify  me  in  the  public 
eye.  Some.  I  know,  will  not  reflect  how 
apocryphal  is  the  testimony  of  enemies  so 
palpably  betraying  the  views  with  which  they 
give  it.  But  this  is  an  injury  to  which  duty 
requires  every  one  to  submit  whom  the  public 
think  proper  to  call  into  its  councils. — To 
Samuel  Smith,  iv,  255.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  279. 
(M.,   1798.) 

1074.  CALUMNY,  PoUtical.— With  the 

aid  of  lying  renegado  from  republicanism 
[Callender],  the  federalists  have  opened  all 


their  sluices  of  calumny.  They  say  we  lied 
them  out  of  power,  and,  openly  avow  they 
will  do  the  same  by  us.  But  it  was  not  lies 
or  arguments  on  our  part  which  dethroned 
them,  but  their  own  foolish  acts.  Sedition 
laws,  Alien  laws,  taxes,  extravagance  and 
heresies.  "  Porcupine,"  their  friend  wrote 
them  down.  Callender,  their  new  recruit, 
will  do  the  same.  Every  decent  man  among 
them  revolts  at  his  filth.— To  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, iv,  448.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  173.  (W., 
Oct  1802.) 

1075. .    It  has  been  a  source  of 

great  pain  to  me,  to  have  met  with  so  many 
among  our  opponents,  who  had  not  the  lib- 
erality to  distmguish  between  political  and 
social  opposition ;  who  transferred  at  once  to 
the  person,  the  hatred  they  bore  to  his  polit- 
ical opinions.  I  suppose,  indeed,  that  in  pub- 
lic life,  a  man  whose  political  principles  have 
any  decided  character,  and  who  has  energy 
enough  to  give  them  effect,  must  always  ex- 
pect to  encounter  political  hostility  from  those 
of  adverse  principles.  But  I  came  to  the 
government  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  generate  peculiar  acrimony.  I  found  all  its 
offices  in  the  possession  of  a  political  sect, 
who  wished  to  transform  it  ultimately  into 
the  shape  of  their  darling  model,  the  English 
government;  and  in  the  meantime,  to  famil- 
iarize the  public  mind  to  the  change,  by  ad- 
ministering it  on  English  principles,  and  in 
English  forms.  The  elective  interposition  of 
the  people  had  blown  all  their  designs,  and 
they  found  themselves  and  their  fortresses  of 
power  and  profit  put  in  a  moment  into  the 
hands  of  other  trustees.  Lamentations  and 
invective  were  all  that  remained  to  them. 
This  last  was  naturally  directed  against  the 
agent  selected  to  execute  the  multiplied  refor- 
mations, which  their  heresies  had  rendered 
necessary.  I  became,  of  course,  the  butt  of 
everything  which  reason,  ridicule,  malice  and 
falsehood  could  supply.  They  have  concen- 
trated all  their  hatred  on  me,  till  they  hive 
really  persuaded  themselves,  that  I  am  the  sole 
source  of  all  their  imaginary  evils.— To  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,    v,  256.     (W.,  1808.) 

1076. .    The  large  share  I  have 

enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy  of  anti-republican  ha- 
tred and  calumny,  gives  me  the  satisfaction  of 
supposing  that  I  have  been  some  obstacle  to 
anti-republican  designs;  and  if  truth  should 
find  its  way  into  history,  the  object  of  these 
falsehoods  and  calumnies  will  render  them 
honorable  to  me, — To  W.  Lambert,  v,  450. 
(M.,  May  1809.) 

1077. .     If,   brooding  over   past 

calamities,  the  adherents  of  federalism  can, 
by  abusing  me,  be  diverted  from  disturbing 
the  course  of  government,  they  will  make  me 
useful  longer  than  I  had  expected  to  be  so. 
Having  served  them  faithfully  for  a  term  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  in  the  terrific  sta- 
tion of  Rawhead  and  Bloodybones,  it  was  sup- 
posed that,  retired  from  power,  I  should  have 
been  functus  officio,  of  course,  for  them  a' so. 
If,  nevertheless,  they  wish  my  continuance  in 
that  awful  office,  I  yield,  and  the  rather  as  it 
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may  be  exercised  at  home,  without  interfering 
with  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  my  farm,  my 
family,  my  friends  and  books.  In  truth,  hav- 
ing never  felt  a  pain  from  their  abuse.  I  bear 
them  no  malice. — To  W.  D.  G,  Worthinc- 
TON.    V,  504.     (M.,  1810.) 

1078.  CAXUMJNy,  Posterity  and.— It  is 
fortunate  for  those  in  public  trust  that  pos- 
terity will  judge  them  by  their  works  and  not 
by  the  malignant  vituperations  and  invectives 
of  the  Pickerings  and  Gardiners  of  their  age. 
—To  John  Adams,    vii,  62.    (M.,  1817.) 

1079.  CALUMNY,  Public  Service  and. 

— Calumny  would  not  weigh  an  atom  with  me 
on  any  occasion  where  my  avowal  of  either 
facts  or  opinions  would  be  of  public  use ;  but 
whenever  it  will  not,  I  then  think  it  useful  to 
keep  myself  out  of  the  way  of  calumny. — To 
J.  T.  Callender.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  394.  (M.. 
I799-) 

1080.  CAXiUMNT,  Bellgion  and. — From 
the  moment  that  a  portion  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens looked  towards  me  with  a  view  to  one  of 
their  highest  offices,  the  flood-gates  of  calumny 
have  been  opened  upon  me;  not  where  I  am 
personally  known,  and  where  their  slanders 
would  be  instantly  judged  and  suppressed 
from  the  general  sense  of  their  falsehood ;  but 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the 
means  of  detection  are  not  at  hand,  and  the 
trouble  in  an  enquiry  is  greater  than  would 
?nit  the  hearers  to  undertake.  I  know  that 
I  might  have  filled  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  with  actions  for  these  slanders,  and 
have  ruined,  perhaps,  many  persons  who  are 
not  innocent.  But  this  would  be  no  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  of  character.  I  leave  them, 
therefore,  to  the  reproof  of  their  own  con- 
5cjences.  If  these  do  not  condemn  them,  there 
will  yet  come  a  day  when  the  false  witness  will 
meet  a  Judge  who  has  not  slept  over  his  slan- 
ders. If  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  of 
Shena,  believed  this  as  firmly  as  I  do,  he 
would  surely  never  have  affirmed  that  "  I  had 
obtained  my  property  by  fraud  and  -robbery ; 
that  in  one  instance,  1  had  defrauded  and 
robbed  a  widow  and  fatherless  children  of 
an  estate  and  to  which  I  was  executor,  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  by  keeping  the  prop- 
erty and  paying  then  in  money  at  the  nominal 
rate,  when  it  was  worth  no  more  than  forty 
for  one;  and  that  all  this  could  be  proved." 
Every  tittle  of  it  is  fable;  there  not  having 
existed  a  single  circumstance  of  my  life  to 
which  any  part  of  it  can  hang.  I  never  was 
executor  but  in  two  instances,  both  of  which 
having  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  which  withdrew  me  immedi- 
ately from  all  private  pursuits,  I  never  med- 
dled in  either  executorship.  In  one  of  the 
cases  only,  were  there  a  widow  and  children. 
She  was  my  «ister.  She  retained  and  managed 
the  estate  in  her  own  hands,  and  no  part  of  it 
was  ever  in  mine.  In  the  other,  I  was  a  co- 
partner, and  only  received  on  a  division  the 
equal  portion  allotted  to  me.  To  neither  of 
these  executorships,  therefore,  could  Mr. 
Smith  refer.  Agam,  my  property  is  all  patri- 
monial, except  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 


pounds  worth  of  lands,  purchased  by  myself 
and  paid  for  not,  to  widows  and  orphans,  but 
to  the  very  gfentleman  from  whom  I  pur- 
chased. If  Mr.  Smith,  therefore,  thinks  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  intended  for  those  who 
preach  them  as  well  for  others,  he  will  doubt- 
less some  day  feel  the  duties  of  repent- 
ance, and  of  acknowledgment  in  such  forms 
as  to  correct  the  wrong  he  has  done.  Per- 
haps he  will  have  to  wait  till  the  passions  of 
the  moment  have  passed  away.  All  this  is 
left  to  his  own  conscience. — To  Uriah  Mc- 
Gregqry.    iv,  333.    (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

1081.  CALUMNY,  Silence  under.— 
Though  I  see  the  pen  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  [Alexander  Hamilton]  plainly  in  the 
attack  on  me,  yet,  since  he  has  not  chosen  to 
put  his  name  to  it,  I  am  not  free  to  notice  it 
as  his.  I  have  preserved  through  life  a  reso- 
lution, set  in  a  very  early  part  of  it.  never  to 
write  in  a  public  paper  without  subscribing.my 
name,  and  to  engage  openly  an  adversary  who 
does  not  let  himself  be  seen,  is  staking  all 
against  nothing.  The  indecency,  too,  of  news- 
paper squabbling  between  two  public  minis- 
ters, besides  my  own  sense  of  it,  has  drawn 
something  like  an  injunction  from  another 
quarter  [President  Washington].  Every 
fact  alleged  under  the  signature  of  "  An 
American  "  as  to  myself,  is  false,  and  can  be 
proved  so  *  *  *  .  But  for  the  present,  lying 
and  scribbling  must  be  free  to  those  mean 
enough  to  deal  in  them,  and  in  the  dark. — ^To 
Edmund  Randolph,  iii,  470.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
112.     (M.,  1792.) 

1082.  CALTJMNT,  Unnoticed.— My  rule 
of  life  has  been  never  to  harass  the  public 
with  fendings  and  provings  of  personal  slan- 
ders. *  ♦  ♦  I  have  ever  trusted  to  the  jus- 
tice and  consideration  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
and  have  no  reason  to  repent  it,  or  to  change 
my  course. — To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii, 
372.    Ford  ed.,  x,  315.     (M.,  1824.) 

1083.  CAMDEK,  Battle  of.— I  sincerely 
condole  with  you  on  our  late  misfortune  [the 
battle  of  Camden], >vhich  sits  the  heavier  on  my 
mind  a»  being  produced  by  my  own  country- 
men. Instead  of  considering  what  is  past,  how- 
ever, we  are  to  look  forward  and  prepare  for 
the  future. — To  General  Edward  Stevens,  i, 
250.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  333.     (R.,  1780.) 

1084. .  I  am  extremely  morti- 
fied at  the  misfortune  [the  battle  of  Camden] 
incurred  in  the  South,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
militia  of  our  State  concurred  so  eminently  in 
producing  it. — To  General  Gates.  Ford  ed., 
li,  332.     (R.,  1780.) 

1086.  CAMPBELL  (Col.),  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain. — Your  favor  *  *  * 
gives  me  the  first  information  *  *  «  that 
the  laurels  which  Colonel  Campbell  so  honor- 
ably won  in  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  had 
ever  been  brought  into  question  by  any  one. 
To  him  has  been  ever  ascribed  so  much  of  the 
success  of  that  brilliant  action  as  the  valor  and 
conduct  of  an  able  commander  might  justly 
claim.  ♦  *  *  It  was  the  joyful  annuncia- 
tion of  that  turn  of  the  tide  of  success  which 
terminated  the  Revolutionary  war  with  the  seal 
of  our  Independence.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  descend- 
ants of  Colonel  Campbell  may  rest  their  heads 
quietly  on  the  pillow  of  his  renown.     History 
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has  consecrated,  and  will  forever  preserve  it 
in  the  faithful  annals  of  a  grateful  country. — 
To  John  Campbeix.    vii,  268.     (M.,   1822.) 

1086.  CANADA,  The  Colonies  and.— 
They  [Parliament]  have  erected  in  a  neigh- 
boring province  [Quebec],  acquired  by  the 
joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a 
tyranny  dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of 
all  these  Colonies.— Declaration  on  Taking 
UP  Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  468.    (July  I775-) 

1087. .    The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ♦  ♦  * 
because  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  sev- 
-eral  acts  of  Parliament  *  *  ♦  extending  the 
boundaries  and  changing  the  government  and 
religion  of  Quebec. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition,    i,  480.    (July  1775) 

1088. .    The  cooperation  of  the 

Canadians  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  min- 
isterial schemes.  We  hope,  therefore,  they 
will  be  dislocated  by  the  events  in  that  quar- 
ter.—To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  i,  487.  (Pa., 
Oct.  1775.) 

1089. .    In  a  short  time,  we  have 

reason  to  hope,  the  delegates  of  Canada  will 
join  us  in  Congress  and  complete  the  Amer- 
ican union,  as  far  as  we  wish  to  have  it  com- 
pleted.— To  John  Randolph,  i,  202.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  492.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1775.) 

1090.  CANADA,  Conquest  of. — ^The  Brit- 
ish [by  forcing  us  into  war]  will  oblige  us  to 
take  from  them  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
which  it  is  not  our  interest  to  possess. — ^To 
William  Carmichael.  Ford  ed.^  iv,  453. 
(P.,  Sep.  1787.) 

1091. .  One  of  our  first  [Cabi- 
net] consultations  must  be  on  the  question 
whether  we  shall  not  order  all  the  militia  and 
volunteers  destined  for  the  Canadas  to  be  em- 
bodied on  the  26th  of  October,  and  to  march 
immediately  to  such  points  on  the  way  to  their 
destination  as  shall  be  pointed  out.  there  to 
await  the  decision  of  Congress? — To  James 
Madison,  v,  197.  Ford^ed,,  ix,  141.  (M., 
Sep.  1807.) 

1092. .  [It  was  agreed  in  Cabi- 
net to]  prepare  all  necessaries  for  an  attack 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  upper  part  of 
Lower  Canada,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Riche- 
lieu river;  also  to  take  possession  of  the 
islands  of  Campobello,  &c.,  in  the  bay  of  Pas- 
samaquoddy. — Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i,  32(5.  (July 
1807.^ 

1093. .  The  acquisition  of  Can- 
ada this  year,  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec,  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  marching, 
and  will  give  us  experience  for  the  attack  of 
Halifax  the  next,  and  the  final  expulsion  of 
England  from  the  American  continent. — To 
William  Duane,  vi,  75.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  366. 
(M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

1094. .    Our  present  enemy  will 

have  the  sea  to  herself,  while  we  shall  be 
equally  predominant  at  land,  and  shall  strip 
her  of  all  her  possessions  on  this  continent. — 
To  (General  Kosciusko,  vi,  68.  Ford  ed.  ix, 
-^61.      (M.,  June  1812.) 


To    continue    the    war 
is  necessary  to  stop  In- 


1095 

popular,  *    *    *  it 

dian  barbarities.  The  conquest  of  Canada  will 
do  this. — To  President  Madison,  vi,  70. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  364.       (M.,  June  1812.) 

1096. .    The  declaration  of  war 

is  entirely  popular  here  [Virginia],  the  only 
opinion  being  that  it  should  have  been  issued 
the  moment  the  season  admitted  the  militia 
to  enter  Canada.— To  President  Madison,  vi, 
70.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  364.    (M.,  June  1812.) 

1097. .    I  know  your  feelings  on 

the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  hope  they 
will  be  cheered  by  the  successful  course  of 
our  war,  and  the  addition  of  Canada  to  our 
confederacy.  The  infamous  intrigues  of  Great 
Britain  to  destroy  our  government  (of  which 
Henry's  is  but  one  sample),  and  with  the  In- 
dians to  tomahawk  our  women  and  children, 
prove  that  the  cession  of  Canada,  their  ful- 
crum for  these  Machiavelian  levers,  must  be 
a  sine  qua  non  at  a  treaty  of  peace. — ^To  Gen- 
eral KosausKO.  vi,  70.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  363. 
(M.,  June  1812.) 

1098. .    We  have   taken   Upper 

Canada,  ♦  *  *  and  hope  to  remove  the 
British  fully  and  finally  from  our  continent. — 
To  Madame  de  Tesse.  vi,  273.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
440.     (Dec.  1813.) 

1099.  CANADA,  Indemnificatioxi  and. 

— With  Canada  in  hand  we  can  go  to  treaty 
with  an  off-set  for  spoliation  before  the  war. 
— To  President  Madison,  vi,  78.  (M.,  Aug. 
1812.) 

1100. .    For  one  thousand  ships 

taken,  and  six  thousand  seamen  impressed, 
give  us  Canada  for  indemnification,  and  the 
only  security  they  can  give  us  against  their 
Henrys  and  the  savages. — ^To  Mr.  Wright. 
vi,  78.     (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

1101. .  If  we  could  but  get  Can- 
ada to  Trois  Rivieres  in  our  hands  we  should 
have  a  set-off  against  spoliations  to  be  treated 
of,  and  in  the  meantime  separate  the  Indians 
from  them,  and  set  the  friendly  to  attack  the 
hostile  part  with  our  aid. — To  President 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.   (M.,  Nov.  1812.) 

1102. .    We   have   a  great    and 

a  just  claim  of  indemnifications  against  the 
British  for  the  thousand  ships  they  have  taken 
piratically,  and  six  thousand  seamen  im- 
pressed. Whether  we  can,  on  this  score,  suc- 
cessfully insist  on  curtailing  their  American 
possessions,  by  the  meridian  of  Lake  Huron, 
so  as  to  cut  them  off  from  the  Indians  border- 
ing on  us,  would  be  matter  for  conversation 
and  experiment  at  the  treaty  of  pacificatiom. — 
To  William  Short,  vi,  129.  (M.,  June 
1813.) 

1103. .    Could   we  acquire   that 

country,  we  might  perhaps  insist  successfuUy 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  retaining  all  westward 
of  the  meridian  of  Lake  Huron,  or  of  ()ntario. 
or  of  Montreal,  according^  to  the  pulse  of  the 
place,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future.    To  cut  them  off  from 
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the  Indians  even  west  of  the  Huron  would  be 
&  great  future  security.— To  James  Monroe. 
vi,  131.     (M.,  June  1813.) 

1104. .    A  thousand  ships  taken 

unjustifiably  in  time  of  peace,  and  thousands 
of  our  citizens  impressed,  warrant  expecta- 
tions of  indemnification ;  such  a  Western  fron- 
tier, perhaps,  given  to  Canada,  as  may  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  employ  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  of  the  Indians  on  our 
women  and  children ;  or,  what  would  be  nearly 
equivalent,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Lakes.— 
To  Dr.  George  Logan,  vi,  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
422.     (M.,  Oct.  1813.) 

1105. .  The  conduct  of  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  war  in  exciting  the  Indian 
hordes  to  murder  and  scalp  the  women  and 
children  on  our  frontier,  renders  peace  for- 
ever impossible  but  on  the  establishment  of 
such  a  meridian  boundary  to  their  posscss!(ms, 
as  that  they  never  more  can  have  such  mflu- 
cnce  with  the  savages  as  to  excite  aj^am  the 
same  barbarities.  The  thousand  ships,  too, 
they  took  from  us  in  peace,  and  the  six  thou- 
sand seamen  impressed  call  for  this  indemni- 
fication.—To  Don.  V.  ToRONDA  Coruna,  vi, 
275.     (M.,  Dec.  1813.) 

1106.  CAN"  ADA,  Value  of  .—If  the  war  is 
lengthened  we  shall  take  Canada,  which  will 
relieve  us  from  Indians,  and  Halifax,  which 
will  put  an  end  to  their  occupation  of  the 
American  Seas,becauseevery  vessel  must  then 
go  to  England  to  repair  every  accident.  To 
retain  these  would  become  objects  of  first  im- 
portance to  us,  and  of  great  importance  to 
Europe,  as  the  means  of  curtailing  the  Brit- 
ish marine.  But  at  present,  being  merely  »n 
tosse,  they  should  not  be  an  impediment  to 
peace.— To  William  Short,  vi,  129.  (M., 
June  1813- ) 

1107.  CANAL,  Big  Beaver.— I  remember 
having  written  to  you,  while  Congress  sat  at 
Annapolis,  on  the  water  communication  be- 
tween ours  and  the  western  country,  and  to 
have  mentioned  particularly  the  information  I 
had  received  of  the  plain  face  of  the  country 
between  the  sources  of  Big  Beaver  and  Cayo- 
hoira  which  made  me  hope  that  a  canal  of  no 
KT^t  expense  might  unite  the  navi^tion  of 
Lake  Eric  and  the  Ohio.  You  must  since  have 
had  occasion  of  getting  better  information  on 
this  subject,  and  if  you  have,  you  would  oblige 
me  by  a  communication  of  it.  I  consider  this 
canal,  if  practicable,  as  a  very  important  work. 
—To  Gbwebal  Washikgtok.  u,  aso.  (F. 
1787.) 

1108. .  I  thank  you  for  the  in- 
formation ♦  ♦  ♦  on  the  communication 
between  the  Cavohoga  and  Big  Beaver.  ^  I  have 
ever  considered  the  opening  of  a  canal  between 
those  two  water  courses  as  the  most  important 
work  in  that  line  which  the  State  of  Virginia 
could  undertake.  It  will  infallibly  turn  through 
the  Potomac  all  the  commerce  of  Lake  tne, 
and  the  country  west  of  that,  except  what  may 
oass  down  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  is  important 
Sat  it  be  soon  done,  lest  that  commerce  should, 
in  the  meantime,  get  established  in  another 
channel.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ins  you  the  notes  I  made  when  I  examined 
the  canal  of  Languedoc,  through  its  whole 
course  last  year.    You  may  find  in  them  some- 


thing, perhaps,  which  may  be  turned  to  account, 
some  time  or  other,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Potomac  canal. — To  General  Washington. 
ii,  370.    Ford  ed.,  v,  7.    (P.,  1788.) 

1109. .    Another  vast  object,  and 

of  much  less  difficulty,  is  to  add,  also,  all  the 
country  on  the  Lakes  and  their  waters.  Thi? 
would  enlarge  our  [Virginia's]  field  immensely, 
and  would  certainly  be  effected  by  an  union  01 
the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  The  W\^  Beaver  and 
Cayohoga  offer  the  most  direct  line.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  should 
make  a  common  object  of  it.  The  navigation, 
again,  between  Elizabeth  River  and  the  Sound, 
is  of  vast  importance,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
much  better  that  these  should  be  done  at  pub- 
lic than  private  eacpense. — To  General  Wash- 
ington,    iii,  30.     roRD  ED.,  V,  93.     (P.,  1789.) 

1110.  CAKAL,  Erie.— The  most  gigantic 
undertaking  yet  proposed  is  that  of  New  York, 
for  drawing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  into  the 
Hudson.  The  expense  will  be  great,  but  ito 
effect  incalculably  powerful  in  favor  of  the 
Atlantic  States.— To  F.  H.  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt,  vii,  75.  Ford  ed.,  x,  89.  (M, 
1817.) 

1111.  GAKAL,  James  Blver.— The  opin- 
ion I  have  ever  expressed  of  the  advantages  of 
a  western  communication  through  the  Tames 
River,  I  still  entertain;  and  that  the  Cayuga 
is  the  most  promising  of  the  links  of  communi- 
cation. To  William  Short,  vii,  156.  (M.. 
1820.) 

1112.  GAKAL,  Languedoc— I  am  now 
about  setting  out  on  a  journey  to  the  South  of 
France.  ♦  ♦  •  I  shall  carefully  examine 
the  canal  of  Languedoc. — To  Colonel  Monroe. 
ii,  70.     (P.,  1786.) 

1113.  CAKAL,  New  Orleans.— The  United 
States  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  New  Orleans 
canal,  ♦  *  ♦  and  in  some  conversations 
*  ♦  ♦  on  the  subject  the  winter  before  last, 
there  was  a  mutual  understanding  that  the 
company  would  complete  the  canal,  and  the 
United  States  would  make  the  locks.  This  we 
are  still  disposed  to  do ;  and  so  anxious  are  we 
to  get  this  means  of  defence  completed,  that  to 
hasten  it  we  would  contribute  anv  other  en- 
couragement within  the  limits  of  our  authority 
which  might  produce  this  effect.— To  Governor 
Claiborne,    v,  306.     (W.,  July  1808.) 

1114. .    The  first  interests  of  the 

company  will  be  to  bring  a  practicable  naviga- 
tion from  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  through  the 
Bayou  St  Jean  and  Canal  dc  Carondelet  to  the 
city,  because  that  entitles  them  to  a  toll  on  the 
profitable  part  of  the  enterprise.  But  this 
would  answer  no  object  of  the  government  un- 
less it  was  carried  through  to  the  Mississippi, 
so  that  our  armed  vessels  drawing  five  feet  of 
water  might  pass  through.  Instead  therefore  of 
the  ground  I  suggested  in  my  last  letter,  I 
would  propose  to  Tend  them  a  sum  of  money 
on  the  condition  of  their  applying  it  entirely 
to  that  part  of  the  canal  which,  beginning  at  the 
Mississippi,  goes  round  the  city  to  a  junction 
with  the  canal  of  Carondelet;  and  we  may 
moreover  at  our  own  expense  erect  the  locks. 
—To  Governor  Claiborne,  v,  319.  (W.,  July 
1808.) 

1115. .    The  Canal  Company  ask 

specifically  that  we  should  either  lend  them 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  buy  the  remaining 
part  of  their  shares  now  on  hand.  On  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr. 
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Rodney,  we  concluded  it  best  to  say  we  would 
lend  them  a  sum  of  money  if  they  would  agree 
to  lay  out  the  whole  of  it  in  making  the  canal 
from  the  Mississippi  round  the  town  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  canal  of  Carondelet. — To  Henry 
Dearborn,    v,  321.     (W.,  1808.) 

1116.  CANAL,  Panama.— The  Spaniards 
are,  at  this  time,  desirous  of  trading  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  opposed  in  it  by  the  Dutch, 
under  authority  of  the  treat:^  of  Munster,  they 
are  examining  the  practicability  of  a  common 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  or 
round  Cape  Horn.  Were  they  to  make  an 
opening  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a 
work  much  less  difficult  than  some  even  of  the 
inferior  canals  of  France,  however  small  this 
opening  should  be  in  the  beginning,  the  tropical 
current,  entering  it  with  all  its  force,  would 
soon  widen  it  sufficiently  for  its  own  passage. 
— To  M.  Le  Roy  de  L'Academie  des  Sciences, 
.ii>  59*     (P*>  1786.)     See  Gulf  Stream. 

1117. .     I  have  been  told  that  the 

cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which 
the  world  has  so  often  wished,  and  supposed 
practicable,  has  at  times  been  thought  of  by 
the  government  of  Spain,  and  that  they  once 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  a  survey  and  ex- 
amination made  of  the  ^ound ;  but  that  the 
result  was  either  impracticable  or  of  too  g^reat 
difficulty.  Probably  the  Count  de^  Camporn- 
anes,  or  Don  Ulloa,  can  give  you  information 
on  this  head.  I  should  be  exceedingly  i)leased 
to  get  as  minute  details  as  possible  on  it,  and 
even  copies  of  the  survey,  report,  &c.,  if  they 
could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  expense.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  assistance  in 
this. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii,  325. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  473.     (P.,  1787.) 

1118. .    With     respect    to     the 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  I  am  assured  by  Burgoyne 
*  *  *  that  a  survey  was  made,  that  a  canal 
appeared  very  practicable,  and  that  the  idea 
was  suppressed  for  political  reasons  altogether. 
He  has  seen  and  minutely  examined  the  report. 
ITiis  report  is  to  me  a  vast  desideratum,  for 
reasons  political  and  philosophical. — To  Will- 
iam Carmichael.  ii,  397.  Ford  ed.,  v,  22. 
(P..   1788.) 

1119.  CANAL,    Potomac    and    Ohio. — I 

consider  the  union  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio 
rivers  as  among  the  strongest  links  of  communi- 
cation between  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  our  confederacy.  It  will,  moreover,  add  to 
the  commerce  of  Virginia,  in  particular,  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  ♦  ♦  * 
With  respect  to  the  doubts  which  you  say  are 
entertained  by  some,  whether  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Potomac  can  be  rendered  capable  of 
navigation  on  account  of  the  falls  and  rugged 
hanks,  they  are  answered,  by  observing  that  it 
is  reduced  to  a  maxim  that  whenever  there  is 
water  enough  to  float  a  batteau,  there  may  be 
navigation  for  a  batteau.  Canals  and  locks 
may  be  necessary,  and  they  are  expensive ;  but 
T  hardly  know  what  expense  would  be  too  great 
for  the  object  in  question. — To  General 
Washington,  iii,  29.  Ford  ed.,  v,  93.  (P., 
1789.) 

1120.  CANAL,  Santee  and  Cooper  Riv- 
ers.— As  to  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers 
canal,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
promote  it.  But  I  confess  I  have  small  ex- 
pectations for  the  following  reason :  General 
Washington  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Virginia 
act  for  opening  the  Potomac.  »  *  *  Jt  was 
rushed  here   [Paris]   among  the  moneyed  men 


to  obtain  8u1)scriptions,  but  not  a  single  one 
could  be  obtained.  The  stockjobbing  in  this 
city  offered  greater  advantages  than  to  buy 
shares  in  the  canal. — ^To  M.  Terrasson.  ii, 
383.     (P.,  1788.) 

1121.  GANDOB,  Appeal  to.— I  ask  only 
to  be  judged  with  truth  and  candor. — ^Tothe 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397.  ( W.,  May 
1801.) 

1122.  CANDOB,Appreciating,— If  those, 
who  thought  I  might  have  been  remiss,  would 
have  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  should 
have  admired  them  for  their  candor,  and 
thanked  them  for  it ;  for  I  have  no  jealousies 
nor  resentments  at  things  of  this  kind,  where 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  have  been 
excited  by  a  hostile  spirit. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   i,  589.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  248.     (P.,  1786.) 

1123.  CANNIBALS,  Bulen  as.— Canni- 
bals are  not  to  be  found  in  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica only,  but  are  revelling  on  the  blood  of 
every  living  people.— To  Charles  Clas.  vi, 
413.     (M.,  iBis.) 

1124.  CANNING  (George),  PoUcy.  of.— 
Canning's  equivocations  degrade  his  govern- 
ment as  well  as  himself. — To  President  Madi- 
son.   V,  468.     (M.,  Sep.  1809.) 

1125.  GANOVA      (A.),     Waahlngton's 

Statue  and.— Who  should  make  the  Wash- 
ington statue?  There  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  this.  Old  Canova,  of  Rome.  No  artist  in 
Europe  would  place  himself  in  a  line  with  him ; 
and  for  thirty  years,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
he  has  been  considered  by  all  Europe  as  with- 
out a  rival. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vi,  534. 
(M.,  1816.) 

1126.  CAPITAL,  Corruption  through. — 
The  capital  employed  in  paper  speculation 
♦  ♦  *  has  furnished  effectual  means  of 
corrupting  such  a  portion  of  the  Legislature, 
as  turns  the  balance  between  the  honest  vo- 
ters, whichever  way  it  is  directed.  This  cor- 
rupt squadron,  deciding  the  voice  of  the  Leg- 
islature, have  manifested  their  dispositions  to 
get  rid  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  General  Legislature,  limita- 
tions, on  the  faith  of  which,  the  States  ac- 
ceded to  that  instrument. — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  361.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  3.  (Pa.. 
May  1792.) 

1127.  CAPITAL,  Creation  of.— Capital 
may  be  produced  by  industry,  and  accumu- 
lated by  economy :  but  jugglers  only  will  pro- 
pose to  create  it  by  legerdemain  tricks  with 
paper. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  241.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  413.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

1128.  CAPITAL,  OpportunitieB  for.— 
The  citizens  of  a  country  like  ours  will  never 
have  unemployed  capital.  Too  many  enter- 
prises are  open,  offering  high  profits,  to  per- 
mit them  to  lend  their  capitals  on  a  regular 
and  moderate  interest.  They  are  too  enter- 
prising and  sanguine  themselves  not^  to  be- 
lieve they  can  do  better  with  it. — To*  Presi- 
dent Madison,  vi,  393.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  401. 
(M..   1815.) 

1129.  CAPITAL,  Stock-Johbing  and.— 

The   capital   employed   in  paper   speculation 
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*  *  *  nourishes  in  our  citizens  habits  of  vice 
and  idleness,  instead  of  industry  and  moral- 
ity.—To  President  Washington,  iii,  361. 
Ford  er,  vi,  3.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

1130. .    The  capital  employed  in 

paper  speculation  is  barren  and  useless,  pro- 
ducing, like  that  on  a  gaming  table,  no  acces- 
sion to  itself,  and  is  withdrawn  from  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  where  it  would  have 
produced  addition  to  the  common  mass. — To 
President  Washington,  iii,  361.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  3.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

—  CAPITAL  LAWS.— See  Death  Pen- 
alty. 

—  CAPITAL,  Natlciua.— See  Washing- 
ton Qty. 

1131.  CAPITALS  (State),  Locatton  of. 

— The  equal  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  re- 
quire that  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
as  nearly  central  to  all  as  may  be.* — Bill  to 
Remove  Va.  Capital.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  106. 
(1776.) 

1132. .    The  seat  of  government 

[in  Virginia]  had  been  originally  fixed  in  the 
peninsula  of  Jamestown,  the  first  settlement  of 
(he  colonists;  and  had  been  afterwards  re- 
moved a  few  miles  inland  to  Williamsburg. 
But  this  was  at  a  time  when  our  settlements 
had  not  extended  beyond  the  tide  waters.  Now 
they  had  crossed  the  Alleghany;  and  the 
centre  of  population  was  very  far  removed 
from  what  it  had  been.  Yet  Williamsburg 
was  still  the  depository  of  our  archives,  the 
habitual  residence  of  the  Governor  and  many 
ether  of  the  public  functionaries,  the  estab- 
lished place  for  the  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
rnd  the  magazine  of  our  military  stores ;  and 
its  situation  was  so  exposed  that  it  might  be 
taken  at  any  time  in  war,  and,  at  this  time  par- 
ticularly, an  enemy  might  in  the  night  run  up 
rither  of  the  rivers,  between  which  it  lies, 
land  a  force  above,  and  take  possession  of  the 
place,  without  the  possibility  of  saving  either 
persons  or  things.  I  had  proposed  its  removal 
so  early  as  October,  '76 ;  but  it  did  not  prevail 
until  the  session  of  May,  '79. — Autobiogra- 
phy,   i,  40.    Ford  ed.,  i,  55.    (1821.) 

1133.  CAPITOL  (United  States),  Burn- 
ing of. — The  Vandalism  of  our  enemy  has 
triumphed  at  Washington  over  science  as  well 
a^  the  arts,  by  the  destruction  of  the  public 
library  with  the  npble  edifice  in  which  it  was 
deposited.  Of  this  transaction,  as  of  that  of 
Copenhagen,  the  world  will  entertain  but  one 
sentiment.  They  will  see  a  nation  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  a  great  war,  full  armed  and 
full  handed,  taking  advantage  of  another 
\%hom  they  had  recently  forced  into  it.  un- 
armed, and  unprepared,  to  indulge  themselves 
in  acts  of  barbarism  which  do  not  belong  to  a 
civilized  age.  When  Van  Ghent  destroyed 
their  shipping  at  Chatham,  and  De  Ruyter 
rode  triumphantly  up  the  Thames,  he  might 
in  like  manner,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  ow=^n   historians,   have  forced  all   their 

*  This  principle  has  governed  the  selection  of 
nearly  erery  State  capital  from  1776  to  the  present 
time.— Editor. 


ships  up  to  London  Bridge,  and  there  have 
burned  them,  the  Tower,  and  city,  had  these 
examples  been  then  set.  London,  when  thus 
menaced,'  wa^  near  a  thousand  years  old, 
Washington  is  but  in  its  teens.— To  S.  H. 
Smith,  vi,  383.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  485.  (M.,  Sep. 
1814.) 

1134.  CAPITOL  (United  States),  In- 
Bcription  for.— If  it  be  proposed  to  place  an 
inscription  on  the  Capitol,  the  lapidary  style 
requires  that  essential  facts  only  should  be 
stated,  and  these  with  a  brevity  admitting  no 
superfluous  word.  The  essential  facts  in  the 
two  inscriptions  proposed  are  these: 
"  Founded  1791. — Burnt  by  a  British  Army 
1814. — Restored  by  Congress  1817."  The  rea- 
sons for  this  brevity  are  that  the  letters  must 
be  of  extraordinary  magnitude  to  be  read 
from  below ;  that  little  space  is  allowed  them, 
being  usually  put  into  a  pediment  or  in  a 
frieze,  or  on  a  small  tablet  on  the  wall ;  and 
in  our  case,  a  third  reason  may  be  added,  that 
no  passion  can  be  imputed  to  this  inscription, 
every  word  being  justifiable  from  the  most 
classical  examples.  But  a  question  of  more 
importance  is  whether  there  should  be  one  at 
all  ?  The  barbarism  of  the  conflagration  will 
immortalize  that  of  the  nation.  It  will  place 
them  forever  in  degraded  comparison  with  the 
execrated  Bonaparte,  who,  in  possession  of 
almost  every  capitol  in  Europe,  injured  no 
one.  Of  this,  history  will  take  care,  which  all 
will  read,  while  our  inscription  will  be  seen 
by  few. — To  James  Monroe,  vii,  41.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  65.    (M.,  1816.) 

1136.  CAPITOL  (United  States),  Wis- 
dom of  Inscription. — But  a  question  of  more 
importance  is  whether  there  should  be 
one  at  all?  The  barbarism  of  the  con- 
flagration will  immortalize  that  of  the 
nation.  It  will  place  them  forever  in 
degraded  comparison  with  the  execrated 
Bonaparte,  who,  in  possession  of  almost 
every  capitol  in  Europe,  injured  no  one.  Ot 
this,  history  will  take  care,  which  all  will 
read,  while  our  inscription  will  be  seen  by 
few.  Great  Britain,  in  her  pride  and  ascend- 
ancy, has  certainly  hated  and  despised  us  be- 
yond every  earthly  object.  Her  hatred  may 
remain,  but  the  hour  of  her  contempt 
is  passed  and  is  succeeded  by  dread ;  not  a 
present,  but  a  deep  and  distant  one.  It  is  the 
greater  as  she  feels  herself  plunged  into  an 
abyss  of  ruin  from  which  no  human  means 
point  out  an  issue.  We  have  also  more  reason 
to  hate  her  than  any  nation  on  earth.  But 
she  is  not  now  an  object  for  hatred.  She  is 
falling  from  her  transcendant  sphere,  which 
all  men  ought  to  have  wished,  but  not  that 
she  should  lose  all  place  among  nations.  It 
is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  she  should  be 
maintained  nearly  on  a  par  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  republic  of  nations.  Her  power 
absorbed  into  that  of  any  other,  would  be  an 
object  of  dread  to  all,  and  to  us  more  than 
all,  because  we  are  accessible  to  her  alone  and 
through  her  alone.  The  armies  of  Bonaparte 
with  the  fleets  of  Britain  would  change  the 
aspect  of  our  destinies.    Under  these  circum- 
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stances  should  we  perpetuate  hatred  against 
her?  Should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  begin 
to  open  ourselves  to  other  and  more  rational 
dispositions?  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  [1812]  and  her  own 
circumstances  may  have  brought  her  wise  men 
to  begin  to  view  us  with  other  and  even  with 
kindred  eyes.  Should  not  our  wise  men,  then, 
lifted  above  the  passions  of  the  ordinary  cit- 
izen, begin  to  contemplate  what  will  be  the 
interests  of  our  country  on  so  important  a 
change  among  the  elements  which  influence 
it?  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  her 
time  to  show  her  present  temper,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  our  citizens  for  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  disposition,  by  acts  of 
comity  towards  England  rather  than  by  com- 
memoration of  hatred.  These  views  might  be 
greatly  extended.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are 
premature,  and  that  I  may  see  the  ruin  of 
England  nearer  than  it  really  is.  This  will  be 
matter  of  consideration  with  those  to  whose 
councils  we  have  committed  ourselves,  and 
whose  wisdom,  I  am  sure,  will  conclude  on 
what  is  best.  Perhaps  they  may  let  it  go  off 
on  the  single  and  short  consideration  that  the 
thing  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  harm. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  vii,  42.  Ford  ed.,  x,  66.  (M., 
1816.)    See  Architecture. 

1136.  CAPTIVES,  American  in  Algrien. 
—The  Algerines  have  taken  two  of  our  ves- 
sels, and  I  fear  they  will  ask  such  a  tribute  for 
a  forbearance  of  their  piracies  as  the  United 
States  would  be  unwilling  to  pay.  When  this 
idea  comes  across  my  mind,  my  faculties  arc 
absolutely  suspended  between  indignation  and 
impatience. — To  General  Greene,  i,  509. 
(P.,   1786.)     

1137.  CAPTIVES,  Attempts  at  Ban- 
Bom. — If  Congress  decide  to  redeem  our  cap- 
tives, ♦  ♦  ♦  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  first  redemption  be  made  at  as  low  a  price 
as  possible,  because  it  will  form  the  future 
tariff.  If  these  pirates  find  that  they  can  have 
a  very  great  price  for  Americans,  they  will 
abandon  proportionally  their  pursuits  against 
other  nations  to  direct  them  towards  ours. — To 
John  Jay.     ii,  113.     (P.,  1787-) 

1138.  CAPTIVES,  Failure  to  Release. — 

The  demands  of  Algiers  for  the  ransom  of  our 
prisoners,  and  also  for  peace,  are  so  infinitely 
beyond  our  instructions  that  we  must  refer  the 
matter  back  to  Congress.* — To  iWm.  Car- 
MiCHAEL.     i,  580.     (P.,  1786.) 

1139.  CAPTIVES,  Intercession  of  the 
Mathurins.— That  the  choice  of  Congress 
may  be  enlarged  as  to  the  instruments  they 
may  use  for  effecting  the  redemption  [of  our 
captives],  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  them 
that  there  is  an  order  of  priests  called  the 
Mathurins,  the  object  of  whose  institution  is 
to  beg  alms  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 
They  keep  members  always  in  Barbary,  search- 
ing out  the  captives  of  their  country,  and  re- 
deem, I  believe,  on  better  terms  than  any  other 

♦  Congress  sent  a  Mr.  Lambe  to  Europe  with  in- 
structions respecting  Algiers.  Jefferson  and  Adams 
made  him  their  agent  to  visit  Algiers,  but  his  mis- 
sion resulted  in  failure.  Referring  to  it,  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Monroe  (i,  606  [1786].  PORD  ED.,  iv,  264) 
that,  "an  angel  sent  on  this  business,  and  so  much 
limited  in  his  terms,  could  have  done  nothing".— 
Editor. 


body,  public  or  private.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  their  agency  might  be  obtained  for  the  re- 
demption of  our  prisoners  at  Algiers.  I  ob- 
tained conference  with  the  General,  and  with 
some  members  of  the  order.  The  General,  with 
all  the  benevolence  and  cordiality  possible,  un- 
dertook to  act  for  us,  if  we  should  desire  it. 
He  told  me  that  their  last  considerable  redemp- 
tion was  of  about  three  hundred  j)risoners,  who 
cost  them  somewhat  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
livres  apiece;  but  that  they  shouid  not  be  able 
to  redeem  ours  as  cheap  as  they  do  their  own, 
and  that  it  must  be  absolutely  unknown  that  the 
public  concern  themselves  in  the  operation,  or 
the  price  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  dif- 
ference of  religion  was  not  once  mentioned, 
nor  did  it  appear  to  me  to  be  thought  of.  It 
was  a  silent  reclamation  and  acknowledgment 
of  fraternity  between  two  religions  of  the  same 
family  which  historical  events  of  ancient  date 
had  rendered  more  hostile  to  one  another  than 
to  their  common  adversaries.* — To  John  Jay. 
ii,  113.     (P.,  1787.) 

1140.  CAPTIVES,  Jefferson  and.— I  do 
not  wonder  that  Captain  O'Bryan  has  lost  'pa- 
tience under  his  long  continued  captivity,  and 
that  he  may  suppose  some  of  the  public  servants 
have  neglected  him  and  his  bretnren.  He  may 
possibly  have  imputed  neglect  to  me,  because  a 
forbearance  to  correspond  with  him  would 
have  that  appearance,  though  it  was  dictated 
by  the  single  apprehension,  that  if  he  received 
letters  from  me  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris,  or  as  Secretary  of 
State,  it  would  increase  the  expectations  of 
his  captors,  and  raise  the  ransom  beyond  what 
his  countrymen  would  be  disposed  to  g^ive,  and 
so  end  in  their  perpetual  captivity.  But,  in 
truth,  I  have  labored  for  them  constantly  and 
zealously  in  every  situation  in  which  I  have 
been  placed.  In  the  first  moment  of  their  cap- 
tivity, I  first  proposed  to  Mr.  Adams  to  take 
upon  ourselves  their  ransom,  though  unauthor- 
ized by  Confess.  I  proposed  to  Congress  and 
obtained  their  permission  to  employ  the  Order 
of  Mercy  in  France  for  their  ransom,  but  never 
could  obtain  orders  for  the  money  till  just  as 
I  was  leaving  France,  and  was  obliged  to  turn 
the  matter  over  to  Mr.  Short.  As  soon  as  I 
came  herc^  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  two  long  reports,  but  Con- 
gress could  not  decide  until  the  beginning  of 
1793,  and  then  clogged  their  ransom  by  a 
previous  requisition  of  peace.  The  unfortunate 
death  of  two  successive  commissioners  [Paul 
Jones  and  Mr.  Barclay]  have  still  retarded  their 
relief,  and  even  should  they  be  now  relieved, 
will  probably  deprive  me  of  the  gratification  of 
seeing  my  endeavors  for  them  crowned  at 
length  with  success  by  their  arrival  when  I 
am  here.  It  would,  indeed,  be  grating  to  me 
if,  after  all,  I  should  be  supposed  by  them  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  their  situation.  I  will 
ask  of  your  friendship  to  do  me  justice  in 
their  eyes,  that  to  the  pain  I  have  already  felt 
for  them,  may  not  he  added  that  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction.— To  Colonel  David,  iii,  531. 
(Pa.,  I793-) 

1141.  CABMICHAEL  (WUliam),  Char- 
acter. — Mr.  Carmichael  is,  I  think,  very  lit- 
tle known  in  America.  I  never  saw  him,  and 
while  I  was  in  Cong^ress  I  formed  rather  a 
disadvantageous  idea  of  him.  His  letters  * 
*  *  showed  him  vain,  and  more  attentive  to 
ceremony  and  etiquette,  than  we  suppose  men 

*  The  Mathurins  were  employed,  but  the  negotia- 
tions were  fruitless,  and  the  captives  remained  in 
prison.  In  December,  1700,  Jefferson  made  an  ex> 
naustive  report  on  the  subject  to  Congress.— Editor. 
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of  sense  should  be.  I  have  now  a  constant 
correspondence  with  htm,  and  find  him  a  little 
by]>ochondriac  and  discontented.  He  possesses 
a  very  good  understanding,  though  not  of  the  first 
order.  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of 
searching  into  his  character,  ana  have  availed 
myself  of  them.  Many  persons  of  different 
nations,  coming  from  Madrid  to  Paris,  all  speak 
of  him  as  in  high  esteem,  and  I  think  it  certain 
that  he  has  more  of  the  Count  de  Blanca's 
friendship,  than  any  diplomatic  character  at 
that  court.  As  long  as  that  minister  is  in 
office.  Carmichael  can  do  more  than  any  other 
person  who  could  be  sent  there. — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  107.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  365.  (P., 
1787.) 

1142. .    Neither  Mr.  J.  nor  Mr. 

ever  mentioned  one  word  of  any  want  of 

decorum  in  Mr.  Carmichael. — ^To  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph,    iv,  108.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  513.    (M.,  i794*) 

1143.  CABKICHAEL  (WiUlam),  Span- 
iah  lOssioii  and.— I  think  it  probable  that 
Mr.  Carmichael  will  impute  to  me  an  event 
which  must  take  place  this  year.  In  truth,  it 
is  ^o  extraordinary  a  circumstance,  that  a  public 
agent  placed  in  a  foreign  court  for  the  purpose 
of  correspondence,  should,  in  three  years,  have 
found  means  to  get  but  one  letter  to  us,  that  he 
must  himself  be  sensible  that  if  he  could  have 
sent  us  letters,  he  ought  to  be  recalled  as 
negligent,  and  if  he  could  not,  he  ought  to  be 
recalled  as  useless.  I  have,  nevertheless,  pro- 
cured his  continuance,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  which  occurred  of  his  rendering 
a  sensible  service  to  his  country,  and  thereby 
drawing  some  degree  of  favor  on  his  return. — 
To  Colonel  David,    iii,  532.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

1144.  CABMICHAELCWiUlam),  Stand- 
ing in  Spain.— With  Mr.  Carmichael  I  am 
unacquainted  personally,  but  he  stands  on  ad- 
vantageous grounds  in  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
and  most  especially  in  Spain.  Everv  person, 
i»hom  I  see  from  there,  sf>eaks  of  him  with 
great  esteem.  I  mention  this  for  your  private 
satisfaction,  as  he  seemed  to  be  little  known  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Jay,  however,  knows  him  well. 
— To  Col.  Monroe,    i,  526.     (P.,   1786.) 

—  CABOLINA  (North).— See  North 
Carouna. 

—  GABOLIKA  (South).— See  South 
Carouna. 

1145.  CABOKDEIiET  (Baron),  Animos- 
ity of. — ^We  are  quite  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  late  wicked  excitements  [among  the  In- 
dians] to  war  have  proceeded  from  the  Baron 
de  Carondelet  himself,  without  authority  from 
his  court.  If  so.  have  we  not  reason  to  expect 
the  removal  of  such  an  officer  from  our  neigh- 
borhood, as  an  evidence  of  the  disavowal  of  h's 
proceedings? — To  Carmichael  and  .Short,  iii. 
481.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  130.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

1146.  CABA  (Dabney),  Character. — 
His  character  was  of  a  high  order.  A  spotless 
integrity,  sound  judgment,  handsome  imagina- 
tion, enriched  by  education  and  reading,  quick 
and  clear  in  his  conceptions,  of  correct  and 
ready  elocution,  impressing  every  hearer  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  heart  from  which  it  flowed. 
His  fiormness  was  inflexible  in  whatever  he 
thought  was  right;  but  when  no  moral  princi- 
ple stood  in  the  way.  never  had  man  more 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  of  indulgence, 
of  softness,  of  pleasantry  of  conversation  and 
conduct-  The  number  of.  his  friends  and  the 
warmth  of  their  affection,  were  proofs  of  his 
worth,  and  of  their  estimate  of  it.    To  gfive  to 


those  now  living,  an  idea  of  the  affliction  pro- 
duced by  his  death  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
knew  him,  I  liken  it  to  that  lately  felt  by  them- 
selves on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Peter 
Carr,  so  like  in  all  his  endowments  and  moral 
Qualities,  and  whose  recollection  can  never 
recur  without  a  deep-drawn  sigh  from  the 
bosom  of  any  one  who  knew  him. — To  Dabney 
Carr,  Jr.  vi,  528.  Ford  ed.,  x,  17.    (M.,  1816.) 

1147. .    Dabney   Carr,    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

mover  of  the  proposition  of  March,  1773,  for 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  the  first  fruit 
of  which  was  the  call  of  an  American  Con- 
fess, merits  honorable  mention  in  your  history, 
if  any  proper  occasion  oflfers. — To  Mr.  Gi- 
rardin.    vi,  411.     (M.,  1815.) 

1148 .    This    friend    of    ours, 

Page,  in  a  very  small  house,  with  a  table,  half 
a  dozen  chairs,  and  one  or  two  servants,  is 
the  happiest  man  in  the  universe.  Every  in- 
cident m  life  he  so  takes  as  to  render  it  a 
source  of  pleasure.  With  as  much  benevo- 
lence as  the  heart  of  man  will  hold,  but  with 
an  utter  neglect  of  the  costly  apparatus  of  life, 
he  exhibits  to  the  world  a  new  phenomenon 
in  philosophy — the  Samian  sage  in  the  tub  of 
the  cynic* — To  John  Page,  1,  195.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  373.     (1770.) 

1149.  CARRTAQES,  Tax  on.— Almost 
every  carriage  owner  has  been  taken  in  for  a 
double-tax;  information  through  the  news- 
papers not  being  actual,  though  legal,  in  a 
country  where  they  are  little  read.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  made  almost  every  man,  so 
taken  in.  a  personal  enemy  to  the  tax.  I  es- 
caped the  penalty  only  by  sending  an  express 
over  the  country  to  search  out  the  officer  the 
day  before  the  forfeiture  would  have  been  in- 
curred.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
2.    (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

1150.  GABBTING  TBADE,  Preserva- 
tion of  the. — Admitting  their  right  of  keep- 
ing their  markets  to  themselves,  ours  cannot 
be  denied  of  keeping  our  carrying  trade  to 
ourselves. — Report  on  the  Fisheries,  vii, 
554-     (1791)     See  Navigation. 

1161.  GABBYING  TBADE,  Protection 
of.— We  find  in  some  parts  of  Europe  mon- 
opolizing discriminations,  which,  in  the  form 
of  duties,  tend  effectually  to  prohibit  the 
carrying  thither  our  own  produce  in  our  own 
vessels.  From  existing  amities,  and  a  spirit 
of  justice,  it  is  hoped  that  friendly  discussion 
will  produce  a  fair  and  adequate  reciprocity. 
But  should  false  calculations  of  interest  de- 
feat our  hope,  it  rests  with  the  Legislature  to 
decide  whether  they  will  meet  inequalities 
abroad  with  countervailing  inequalities  at 
home,  or  provide  for  the  evil  in  any  other 
way. — Second  Annual  Message,  viii.  16. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  182.     (Dec.  1802.) 

1152.  CABTEB  (Landon),  Speeches  of. 

— Landon  Carter's  speeches?,  like  bis  writings, 
were  dull,  vapid,  verbose,  egotistical,  smooth 
as  the  lullaby  of  the  nurse,  and  commandinif. 
like  that,  the  repose  only  of  the  hearer. — To 
William  Wirt,  vi,  486.  Ford  ed..  ix,  474. 
(M.,  1815.) 

1153.  CABTHAGE,  History  of.— It  has 
often  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  Carthage 

♦  Dabney  Carr  married  Jefferson's  sister.— Editor. 
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had  no  writer  to  give  her  side  of  her  own 
history,  while  her  wealth,  power  and  splendor 
prove  she  must  have  had  a  very  distinguished 
policy  and  government. — ^To  John  Adams. 
vii,  63.     (M.,  1817.) 

1154.  CENSOBSy  Ck)Temment  and.— No 
government  ought  to  be  without  censors ;  and 
where  the  press  is  free,  no  one  ever  will. — ^To 
President  Washington,  iii,  467.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  108.     (M.,  1792.) 

1156.  CENSTJBE,  Fain  of.— I  find  the 
pain  of  a  little  censure,  even  when  it  is  un- 
founded, is  more  acute  than  the  pleasure  of 
much  praise. — To  F.  Hopkinson.  ii,  587. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  78.    (P.,  1789.) 

1156.  CENSUS,  First  TJ.  S.— I  enclose 
you  a  copy  of  the  census  which  I  have  made 
out  for  you. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
371.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

1157. ,    Nearly  the  whole  of  the 

States  have  now  returned  their  census.  I  send 
you  the  result.  *  *  ♦  Making  a  very  small 
allowance  for  omissions,  we  are  upwards  of 
four  millions;  and  we  know  in  fact  that  the 
omissions  have  been  very  great. — ^To  David 
Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  v,  372.  (Pa.,  Aug. 
1791.) 

1158.  CENSUS^  Ferf  ecting  the.— For  the 
articles  of  a  statistical  table,  I  think  the  last 
census  of  Congress  presented  what  was 
proper,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  required  detailed  accounts  of  our 
manufactures,  and  an  enumeration  of  our  peo- 
ple, according  to  ages,  sexes  and  colors.  But 
to  this  should  be  added  an  enumeration  ac- 
cording to  their  occupations.  We  should  know 
what  proportion  of  our  people  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  what  proportion  are  carpenters, 
smiths,  shoemakers,  tailors,  bricklayers,  mer- 
chants, seamen,  &c.  No  question  is  more 
curious  than  that  of  the  distribution  of  society 
into  occupations,  and  none  more  wanting.  I 
have  never  heard  of  such  tables  being  effected 
but  in  the  instance  of  Spain,  where  it  was  first 
done  under  the  administration,  I  believe,  of 
Count  D*  Aranda,  and  a  second  time  under  the 
Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  and  these  have 
been  considered  as  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able tables  in  the  world.  The  combination  of 
callings  with  us  would  occasion  some  diffi- 
culty, many  •  of  our  tradesmen  being,  for  in- 
stance, agriculturists  also;  but  they  might 
be  classed  under  their  principal  occupation. — 
To  Thomas  W.  Maury,    vi,  548.    (M.,  1816.) 

1159.  CENTBALIZATION,  Advancing 
toward. — I  told  the  President  [Washington] 
that  they  [the  Hamilton  party]  had  now 
brought  forward  a  proposition,  far  beyond 
every  one  ever  yet  advanced,  and  to  which 
the  eyes  of  many  were  turned,  as  the  decision 
which  was  to  let  us  know,  whether  we  live 
under  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  government, 
♦  ♦  *  [to  wit],  that  in  the  Report  on  Man- 
ufactures which,  under  color  of  giving  boun- 
ties for  the  encouragement  of  particular  man- 
ufactures, meant  to  establish  the  doctrine, 
that  the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to 


collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  permitted  Congress  to 
take  ever3rthing  under  their  management 
which  they  should  deem  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  which  is  susceptible  of  the  applica> 
tion  of  money;  consequently,  that  the  subse- 
quent enumeration  of  their  powers  was  not 
the  description  to  which  resort  must  be  had. 
and  did  not  at  all  constitute  the  limits  of  their 
authority ;  that  this  was  a  very  different  ques- 
tion from  that  of  the  Bank  [of  the  United 
States],  which  was  thought  an  incident  to  an 
enumerated  power. — ^The  Anas,  ix,  104. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  177.    (Feb.  1792.) 

1160. .    I  wish  to  see  maintained 

that  wholesome  distribution  of  powers  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  for  the  limitation 
of  both;  and  never  to  see  all  offices  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  where,  further  with- 
drawn from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they  may 
more  secretly  be  bought  and  sold  as  at  mar- 
ket.—To  William  Johnson,  vii,  297.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  232.     (M.,  1823.) 

1161.  CENTRALIZATIOK,  Balance  of 
Power  and.— I  said  to  [President  Washing- 
ton] that  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  ^reat 
bodies,  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary, 
could  be  preserved,  if  the  Legislature  could 
be  kept  independent,  I  should  never  fear  the 
result  of  such  a  government ;  but  that  I  could 
not  but  be  uneasy  when  I  saw  that  the  Execu- 
tive had  swallowed  up  the  Legislative  branch. 
—Anas,    ix,  122.  Ford  ed.,  i,  204.    (1792.) 

1162.  CENTRALIZATION,    Corruptioii 

and.^)ur  government  is  now  taking  so  steady 
a  course  as  to  show  by  what  road  it  will 
pass  to  destruction,  to  wit :  by  consolidation 
first,  and  then  corruption,  its  necessary  con- 
sequence. The  engine  of  consolidation  will  be 
the  Federal  judiciary ;  the  two  other  branches 
the  corrupting  and  corrupted  instruments. — 
To  Nathaniel  Macon,    vii,  223.   (M.,  1821.) 

1163.  : .    I  do  verily  believe  that 

*  ♦  *  a  single  consolidated  government 
would  become  the  most  corrupt  government 
on  the  earth. — To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  331. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  451.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.)— 

1164.  OENTBALIZATION,     DisffoiMd 

Toryism.— Consolidation  is  but  toryism  in  dis- 
guise.—To  Nathaniel  Macon.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
379.    (M.,  1826.) 

1165. .    The       consolidationists 

may  call  themselves  republicans  if  thev  please. 
but  the  school  of  Venice,  and  all  of  this  prin- 
ciple, I  call  at  once  tories. — ^To  Nathaniel 
Macon.    Ford  ed.,  x,  378.    (M.,  1826,) 

1166.  CENTRALIZATION,  Eastern 
States  and. — I  fear  our  eastern  associates 
wish  for  consolidation,  in  which  they  would 
be  joined  by  the  smaller  States  generally. — 
To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vii,  223.  Ford  kd.,  x, 
194.     (M.,  1821.) 

1167.  CENTBAXIZATIONy  Enumerated 
Powers  and.— To  take  from  the  Sutes  all  the 
powers  of  self-government  and  transfer  them 
to  a  general  and  consolidated  government, 
without  regard  to  the  special  delegations  and 
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reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  [the  Fed- 
eral] compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness 
or  prosperity  of  these  States.— Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix,  468.  Fow)  ed.,  vii,  300. 
(1798.) 

1168.  CBlTTRATiTZATIOy,  Jobbery  and. 
—You  hwc  seen  the  practices  by  which  the 
public  servants  have  been  able  to  cover  their 
conduct,  or,  where  that  could  not  be  done, 
delusions  by  which  they  have  varnished  it 
for  the  eye  of  their  constituents.  What  an 
augmentation  of  the  field  for  jobbing,  specu- 
lating, plundering,  office-building  and  office- 
hunting  would  be  produced  by  an  assumption 
of  all  the  State  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
General  Government. — ^To  Gideon  Granger. 
iv.  33^'    Ford  ED.,  vii,  451.    (M..  Aug.  1800.) 

1169.  CBHTRATiTZATIOy,      Judiciary 

drives  on  to.— After  twenty  years*  confirma- 
tion of  the  federal  system  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  declared  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tions, we  find  the  judiciary  on  every  occasion, 
still  driving  us  into  consolidation. — To  Spen-, 
car  Roane,  vii,  134.  Ford  ed.,  x,  140.  (P.F., 
1819.) 

11 70. .    It    has    long    been    my 

opinion,  and  I  have  never  shrunk  from  its  ex- 
pression (although  I  do  not  choose  to  put  it 
into  a  newspaper,  nor  like  a  Priam  in  armor  to 
offer  myself  as  its  champion),  that  the  germ 
of  dissolution  of  our  Federal  Government  is 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  Judiciary; 
an  irresponsible  body  (for  impeachment  is 
scarcely  a  scare-crow  )j  working  like  gravity 
t>y  night  and  by  day,  gaining  a  little  to-day  and 
a  little  to-morrow,  and  advancing  its  noiseless 
step  like  a  thief,  over  the  field  of  jurisdiction, 
until  all  shall  be  usurped  from  the  States,  and 
the  government  of  all  be  consolidated  into 
coe.  To  this  I  am  opposed ;  because,  when  all 
gOTemment  domestic  and  foreign,  in  little  as 
m  great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  centre  of  all  power,  it  will  render 
powerless  the  checks  provided  of  one  govern- 
ment on  another,  and  will  become  as  venal 
and  oppressive  as  the  government  from  which 
we  separated.  It  will  be,  as  in  Europe,  where 
every  man  must  be  either  pike  or  gudgeon, 
hammer  or  anvil.  Our  functionaries  and  theirs 
are  wares  from  the  same  workshop ;  made  of 
the  same  materials  and  by  the  same  hand.  If 
the  States  look  with  apathy  on  this  silent 
descent  of  their  government  into  the  gulf  which 
is  to  swallow  all,  we  have  only  to  weep  over 
the  human  character  formed  uncontrollable  but 
by  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the  blasphemers  of  man, 
as  incapable  of  self-government,  become  his 
true  historians. — ^To  C.  Hammond,  vii,  216. 
(M..  1821.) 

1171. .     We     already    see    the 

power,  installed  for  life,  responsible  to  no 
authority  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a 
scare-crow),  advancing  with  a  noiseless  and 
steady  pace  to  the  great  object  of  consolida- 
tion. The  foundations  are  already  deeply 
laid  by  their  decisions  for  the  annihilation  of 
constitutional  State  rights,  and  the  removal  of 
every  dwck.  every  counterpoise  to  the  ingulf- 
ing power  of  which  themselves  are  to  make  a 


sovereign  part  If  ever  this  vast  couritFy  is 
brought  under  a  single  government,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  extensive  corruption,  indiffer- 
ent and  incapable  of  a  wholesome  care  over  so 
wide  a  spread  of  surface.  This  will  not  be 
borne,  and  you  will  have  to  choose  between 
refonnation  and  revolution.  If  I  know  the 
spirit  of  this  country,  the  one  or  the  other  is 
mevitable.  Before  the  canker  is  become  in- 
veterate, before  its  venom  has  reached  so 
much  of  the  body  politic  as  to  get  beyond  con- 
trol, remedy  should  be  applied.— To  William 
T.  Barry,    vii,  256.    (Nt.,  1822.) 

^}'^^: T"-  There  is  no  danger  I  ap- 
prehend so  much  as  the  consolidation  of  our 
government  by  the  noiseless,  and,  therefore, 
unalarmmg  mstrumentality  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  is  the  form  in  which  federalism 
now  arrays  itself,  and  consolidation  is  the 
present  principle  of  distinction  between  repub- 
licans and  the  pseudo-republicans  but  real  fed- 
eralists.— To  William  Johnson,  vii,  278 
Ford  ed.,  x,  248.     (M.,  1823.) 

1 178.  CBNTEALIZATIOTT,  liberty  and. 

--It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  while  our 
State  governments  are  the  very  best  in  the 
world,  without  exception  or  comparison,  our 
C^neral  Government  has,  in  the  rapid  course 
of  nine  or  ten  years,  become  more  arbitrary, 
and  has  swallowed  more  of  the  public  liberty 
than  even  that  of  England.— To  John  Tay- 
lor.   IV,  260.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  311.    (M.,  1798.) 

..^^'^^  — T •    ^'^^^  ^^^  destroyed  the 

liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  in  every  govern- 
ment which  has  ever  existed  under  the  sun? 
The  generalizing  and  concentrating  all  cares 
and  powers  into  one  body,  no  matter  whether 
of  the  autocrats  of  Russia  or  France,  or  of- 
the  aristocrats  of  a  Venetian  Senate.— To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,    vi,  543.    (M.,  1816.) 

1175.  GEK^Sa^LIZATION,  Limitlen.— 

It  is  but  too  j^ident  that  the  branches  of  our 
foreign  depip-tment  of  government.  Executive, 
Judiciary  and  LegisUti^wrare  in  combination 
to  usurp  the  powef-s  of  the  domestic  branch, 
all  so  reserved  to^tfie  States,  and  consolidate 
themselves  iato  a  single  government  without 
limitation  of  powers.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  details  of  the  ii^^ijCi^s  which  are  thread- 
bare and  unheened:  The  only  question  is, 
what  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  give  up  the 
ship?  No,  by  heavens,  while  a  haftd  remains 
able  to  keep  the  deck.  Shall  we,  with  the  hot- 
headed Georgian,  stand  at  once  to  our  arms? 
Not  yet,  nor  until  the  evil,  the  only  greater 
one  than  separation,  shall  be  all  upon  us,  that, 
of  living  under  a  government  of  discretion. 
Between  these  alternatives  there  can  be  no 
hesitation.  But,  again,  what  are  we  to  do? 
♦  *  *  We  had  better,  at  present,  rest  awKile 
on  our  oars  and  see  which  way  the  tide  will 
set  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislatures. 
—To  William  F.  Gordon.  Ford  ed.,  x,  358. 
(M.,  Jan.  1826.)  ^ 

1176.  GENTBALIZATION,  Local  Oot- 
enunent  vs. — It  is  not  by  the  consolidation, 
or  concentration  of  powers,  but  by  their  dis- 
tribution, that  good  government  is  effected. 
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Were  not  this  great  country  already  divided 
into  States,  that  division  must  be  made,  that 
each  might  do  for  itself  what  concerns  itself 
directly,  and  what  it  can  so  much  better  do 
than  a  distant  authority.  Every  State  again 
is  divided  into  counties,  each  to  take  care  of 
what  lies  within  its  local  bounds ;  each  county 
again  into  townships  or  wards,  to  manage 
minuter  details;  and  every  ward  into  farms, 
to  be  governed  each  by  its  individual  proprie- 
tor. *  *  *  It  is  by  this  partition  of  cares, 
descending  in  gradation  from  general  to  par- 
ticular, that  the  mass  of  human  affairs  may 
be  best  managed,  for  the  good  and  prosperity 
of  all.— -Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed.,  1, 
113.     (1821.) 

1177.  CENTRALIZATION, Iiocallnter- 
est  and.— Of  the  two  questions  of  the  tariff 
and  public  improvements,  the  former,  perhaps, 
is  not  yet  at  rest,  and  the  latter  will  excite 
boisterous  discussions.  It  happens  that  both 
these  measures  fall  in  with  the  western  inter- 
ests, and  it  is  their  secession  from  the  agricul- 
tural States  which  gives  such  strength  to  the 
manufacturing  and  consolidating  parties,  on 
these  two  questions.  The  latter  is  the  most 
dreaded,  because  thought  to  amount  to  a  de- 
termination in  the  Federal  government  to 
assume  all  powers  non-enumerated  as  well  as 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  by  giving 
a  loose  to  construction,  make  the  text  say 
whatever  will  relieve  them  from  the  bridle  of 
the  States.  These  are  difficulties  for  your 
day ;  I  shall  give  them  the  slip.— To  Richard 
Rush,    vii,  380.    Ford  ed.,  x,  322-  (M.,  1824-) 

1178.  CENTRALIZATION,  OppoBition 
to. — I  fear  an  explosion  in  our  State  Leg- 
islature. I  wish  they  may  restrain  them- 
selves to  a  strong  but  temperate  protestation. 
Virginia  is  not  at  present  in  favor  with  her 
CO- States.  An  opposition  headed  by  her 
would  determine  all  the  anti-Missouri  States 
to  take  the  contrary  side.  She  had  better  lie 
by,  therefore,  till  the  shoe  shall  pinch  an  east- 
ern State.'— To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vii,  223. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  194.     (M.,  Oct.  1821.) 

1179.  CENTRALIZATION,  Plunderand. 
—Our  country  is  too  large  to  have  all  its  af- 
fairs directed  by  a  single  government.  Public 
servants  at  such  a  distance,  and  from  under 
the  eye  of  their  constituents,  must,  from  the 
circumstance  of  distance,  be  unable  to  admin- 
ister and  overlook  all  the  details  necessary  for 
the  good  government  of  the  citizens;  and  the 
same  circumstance,  by  rendering  detection  im- 
possible to  their  constituents,  will  invite  the 
public  agents  to  corruption,  plunder  and 
waste.— To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  331.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  451.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

_  CENTRALIZATION,  Plundered  Yeo- 
manry and. — See  Yeomanry. 

1180.  CENTRALIZATION,  Poverty  and. 
— Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow,  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon 
want  bread. — Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed., 
i,  113.    (1821.) 

1181.  CENTRALIZATION,  Resistanoe 
to.— Although  I  have  little  hope  that  the  tor- 


rent of  consolidation  can  be  withstood,  I 
should  not  be  for  giving  up  the  ship  without 
efforts  to  save  her.  She  lived  well  through 
the  first  squall,  and  may  weather  the  present 
one.— To  C.  W.  Gooch.  vii,  430-  (M.,  Jan- 
uary 1826.) 

1182.  CENTRALIZATION,  Revolution 
and. — I  have  been  blamed  for  saying,  that  a 
prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of  consolidation 
would  one  day  call  for  reformation  or  revolu- 
tion. I  answer  by  asking  if  a  single  State  of 
the  Union  would  have  agreed  to  the  Consti- 
tution had  it  given  all  powers  to  the'  General 
Government?  If  the  whole  opposition  to  it 
did  not  proceed  from  the  jealousy  and  fear 
of  every  State,  of  being  subjected  to  the  other 
States  in  matters  merely  its  own?  And  if 
there  is  any  reason  to  believe  the  States  more 
disposed  now  than  then,  to  acquiesce  in  this 
general  surrender  of  all  their  rights  and  pow- 
ers to  a  consolidated  government,  one  and  un- 
divided?—To  Samuel  Johnson,  vii,  293. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  228.    (M.,  1823.) 

1183.  CENTRALIZATION,    SUtes" 
Rights  and. — I  see  with  the  deepest  affliction^ 
the    rapid    strides    with    which    the    Federal 
branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  to- 
wards the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved 
to  the  States,  and  the  consolidation  in  itself  of 
all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic;  and  that 
too,    by    constructions    which,    if   legitimate, 
leave  no  limits  to  their  power.    Take  together 
the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Court,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  President    [John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams], and  the  misconstructions  of  the  consti- 
tutional compact  acted  on  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Federal  branch,  and  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dent, that  the  three  ruling  branches  of  that 
department  are  in  combination  to  strip  their 
colleagues,  the  State  authorities,  of  the  powers 
reserved  by  them,  and  to  exercise  themselves 
all  functions  foreign  and  domestic.     Under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  assume  in- 
definitely that  also  over  agriculture  and  man- 
ufactures, and  call  it  regulation  to  take  the 
earnings  of  one  of  these  branches  of  industry, 
and  that,  too,  the  most  depressed,  and  put 
them  into  the  pockets  of  the  other,  the  most 
flourishing  of  all.    Under  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cutting 
down  mountains  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
of  digging  canals,  and  aided  by  a  little  sophis- 
try on  the  words  "  general  welfare,"  a  rig^ht 
to  do,  not  only  the  acts  to  effect  that,  which 
are  specifically  enumerated  and  permitted,  but 
whatsoever  they  shall  think,  or  pretend  will 
be  for  the  general  welfare.    And  what  is  our 
resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion?   Reason  and  argument?    You  might  as 
well  reason  and  argue  with  the  marble  col- 
umns encircling  them.     The  representatives 
chosen  by  ourselves?    They  are  joined  in  the 
combination,   some  from  incorrect  views   of 
government,   some  from  corrupt  ones,   suffi- 
cient voting  together  to  outnumber  the  sound 
parts ;  and  with  majorities  only  of  one.  two, 
or  three,  bold  enough  to  go  forward  in  defi- 
ance.   Are  we  then  to  stand  to  our  arms,  with 
the  hot-headed  Georgian?     No.     That  must 
be  the  last  resource,  not  to  be  thought  of  until 
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much  longer  and  greater  sufferings.  If  every 
infraction  of  a  compact  of  so  many  parties  is 
to  be  resisted  at  once,  as  a  dissolution  of  it, 
none  can  ever  be  formed  which  would  last 
one  year.  We  must  have  patience  and  longer 
endurance  then  with  our  brethren  while  un- 
der delusion;  give  them  time  for  reflection 
and  experience  of  consequences;  keep  our- 
selves in  a  situation  to  profit  by  the  chapter  of 
accidents;  and  separate  from  our  compan- 
ions only  when  the  sole  alternatives  left,  are 
the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or 
submission  to  a  government  without  limiti- 
tion  of  powers.  Between  these  two  evils, 
when  we  must  make  a  choice,  there  can  be 
no  hesitation.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
States  should  be  watchful  to  note  every  ma- 
irrial  usurpation  on  their  rights;  denounce 
them  as  they  occur  in  the  most  peremptory 
terms;  to  protest  against  them  as  wronjgs  to 
which  our  present  submission  shall  be  consid- 
ered, not  as  acknowledgments  or  precedents 
of  right,  but  as  a  temporary  yielding  to  the 
lesser  evil,  until  their  accumulation  shall 
overweigh  that  of  separation.  I  would  go 
still  further,  and  give  to  the  Federal  member, 
by  a  regular  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
a  right  to  make  roads  and  canals  of  intercom- 
monication  between  the  States,  providing 
sufficiently  against  corrupt  practices  in  Con- 
gress (log-rolling,  &c.)  by  declaring  that  the 
Federal  proportion  of  each  State  of  the  mon- 
c}*s  so  employed,  shall  be  in  works  within  the 
State,  or  elsewhere  with  its  consent,  and  with 
a  due  sakfo  of  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  course 
which  I  think  safest  and  best  as  yet. — To 
William  B.  Giles,  vii,  426.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
354.    (M..  Dec.  1825.) 

1184.  CEKTBAXIZATION,  Venality 
aiKL — ^When  all  government,  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  little  as  in  great  things,  shall  be 
drawn  to  Washington  as  the  centre  of  all 
power,  it  will  render  powerless  the  checks 
.  provided  of  one  government  on  another,  and 
will  becoine  as  venal  and  oppressive  as  the 
government-  from  which  we  separated. — To 
C.  Hammond,    vii,  216.    (M.,  1821.) 

1 185«  CEKEMONTy  Suppression  of  mon- 
srchicaL — We  have  suppressed  all  those  pub- 
lic forms  and  ceremonies  which  tended  to 
familiarize  the  public  eye  to  the  harbingers  of 
another  form  of  government. — To  General 
Kosciusko.  *  iv,  430.     (W.,  April  1802.) 

use.  CEBEMONT,  Unnecessary.— Mr. 
Adams,  your  predecessor,  seemed  to  under- 
stand, on  his  being  presented  to  the  Court  [of 
Sl  James's]  that  a  letter  was  expected  for 
the  Queen  also.  You  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
form yourself  whether  the  custom  of  that 
court  requires  this  from  us;  and  to  enable 
you  to  comply  with  it,  if  it  should,  I  enclose 
a  letter  sealed  for  the  Queen,  and  a  copy  of  it 
open  for  your  own  information.  Should  its 
delivery  not  be  a  requisite,  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  return  it,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  set 
a  precedent  which  may  bind  us  hereafter  to 
a  single  unnecessary  ceremony.— To  Thomas 
PiNCKKiY.  iii.  441-  Ford  ed.,  vi,  74.  (Pa., 
1792.) 


1187.  GEBEMONTy  Yellow  fever  and. 

— ^Those  [in  Philadelphia]  who  caught  the 
yellow  fever  seemed  to  consider  every  man 
as  their  personal  enemy  who  would  not  catch 
their  disorder,  and  many  suffered  themselves 
to  think  it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  breaking 
off  society  with  them.  I  became  sensible  of 
this  on  my  next  arrival  in  town,  on  perceiv- 
ing that  many  declined  visiting  me  with 
whom  I  had  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
friendship  and  intimacy.  I  determined,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  stand  on  the  cere- 
mony of  the  first  visit,  even  with  my  friends ; 
because  it  served  to  sift  out  those  who  chose 
a  separation. — To  William  Hamilton.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  441.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

1188.  CHANCELLOBS,  Inconsistencies 
of  English.— The  English  Chancellors  have 
gone  on  from  one  thing  to  another  without 
any  comprehensive  or  systematic  view  of  the 
whole  field  of  equity,  and  therefore  they  have 
sometimes  run  into  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions.— To  Peter  Carr.  iii,  452.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  92.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

—  CHANCEBY  GOTJBTS.— See  Coxtrts. 

1189.  CHAPLAINS,  Appointment  of.— 
These  small  preferments,  [chaplains  to  legis- 
lative bodies]  should  be  reserved  to  reward 
and  encourage  genius,  and  not  be  strowed 
with  an  indiscriminating  hand  among  the 
common  herd  of  competitors. — To  Colonel 
W.  Preston.    Ford  ed.,  i,  368.     (1768.) 

1190.  GHABACTEB,  Evidence  of. — ^The 
uniform  tenor  of  a  man's  life  furnishes  better 
evidence  of  what  he  has  said  or  done  on  any 
particular  occasion  than  the  word  of  any 
enemy,  and  of  an  enemy,  too,  who  shows  that 
he  prefers  the  use  of  falsehoods  which  suit 
him  to  truths  which  do  not. — To  De  Witt 
Clinton,    iv,  520.     (W.,  1803.) 

1191.  CHABACTEB,  Public  Service 
and. — There  is  sometimes  an  eminence  of 
character  on  which  society  have  such  peculiar 
claims  as  to  control  the  predilections  of  the 
individual  for  a  particular  walk  of  happiness, 
and  restrain  him  to  that  alone  arising  from 
the  present  and  future  benedictions  of  man- 
kind.—To  President  Washington,  iii,  364. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  5.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

1192.  CHABACTEB,  Bational.— Like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  General  Washington  was 
disgusted  with  atrocities  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
difference  between  the  rabble  who  were  used 
as  instruments  of  their  perpetration,  and  the 
steady  and  rational  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  which  he  had  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence.—Introduction  TO  Anas,  ix,  99. 
Forded.,  i.  168.     (1818.) 

1193.  CHABACTEB,  Steady  American. 
—The  steady  character  of  our  couhtrymen  is 
a  rock  to  which  we  may  safely  moor.— To 
Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  392.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  43- 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

1194.  CHABACTEB,  Strong  American. 
— ^The  order  and  good  sense  displayed  in  this 
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recovery  from  delusion,  and  in  the  momentous 
crisis  [Presidential  election]  which  lately 
arose,  really  bespeak  a  strength  of  character 
in  our  nation  which  augurs  well  for  the  dura- 
tion of  our  Republic;  and  I  am  much  better 
satisfied  now  of  its  stability  than  I  was  before 
it  was  tried.--To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv, 
374.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  22.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

1195.  CHARITY,  A  duty.  —  Private 
charities,  as  well  as  contributions  to  public 
purposes  in  proportion  to  every  one's  circum- 
stances, are  certainly  among  the  duties  we 
owe  to  society.— To  Charles  Christl^n.  vi, 
44.     (M.,  1812.) 

1196.  GHABITY,  Principles  of  Distrlb- 

uting. — We  are  all  doubtless  bound  to  con- 
tribute a  certain  portion  of  our  income  to 
the  support  of  charitable  and  other  useful 
public  institutions.  But  it  is  a  part  of  our 
duty  also  to  apply  our  contributions  in  the 
most  effectual  way  we  can  to  secure  their  ob- 
ject. The  question,  then,  is  whether  this  will 
not  be  better  done  by  each  of  us  appropri- 
ating our  whole  contributions  to  the  institu- 
tions within  our  reach,  under  our  own  eye; 
and  over  which  we  can  exercise  some  useful 
control?  Or,  would  it  be  better  that  each 
should  divide  the  sum  he  can  spare  among 
all  the  institutions  of  his  State,  or  of  the 
United  States?  Reason,  and  the  interest  of 
these  institutions  themselves,  certainly  decide 
in  favor  of  the  former  practice.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  forced  on  me,  heretofore,  by 
the  multitude  of  applications  which  have 
come  to  me  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union 
on  behalf  of  academies,  churches,  missions, 
hospitals,  charitable  establishments,  &c.  Had 
I  parcelled  among  them  all  the  contributions 
which  I  could  spare,  it  would  have  been  for 
each  too  feeble  a  sum  to  be  worthy  of  being 
either  given  or  received.  If  each  portion  of 
the  State,  on  the  contrary,  will  apply  its  aids 
and  its  attentions  exclusively  to  those  nearest 
around  them,  all  will  be  better  taken  care  of. 
Their  support,  their  conduct,  and  the  best  ad- 
ministration of  their  funds,  will  be  under  the 
inspection  and  control  of  those  most  conve- 
nient to  take  cognizance  of  them,  and  most 
interested  in  their  prosperity. — To  Samuel 
Kerchival.    v,  489.     (M.,  1810.) 

1197. .    It  is  a  duty  certainly  to 

give  our  sparings  to  those  who  want;  but 
to  see  also  that  they  are  faithfully  distributed, 
and  duly  apportioned  to  the  respective  wants 
of  those  receivers.  And  why  give  through 
agents  whom  we  know  not,  to  persons  whom 
we  know  not,  and  in  countries  from  which  we 
get  no  account,  when  we  can  do  it  at  short 
hand,  to  objects  under  our  eye,  through 
agents  we  know,  and  to  supply  wants  we  see? 
—To  Mr,  Megear.    vii,  286.     (M.,  1823.) 

1198.  CHABITT,  Boles  in  bestowing. 

—I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to  devote  a 
certain  portion  of  his  income  for  charitable 
purposes;  and  that  it  is  his  further  duty  to 
see  it  so  applied  as  to  do  the  most  good  of 
which  it  is  capable.  This  I  believe  to  be  best 
insured,  by  keeping  within  the  circle  of  his 


own  inquiry  and  information  the  subjects  of 
distress  to  whose  relief  his  contributions  shall 
be  applied.  If  this  rule  be  reasonable  in  pri- 
vate life,  it  becomes  so  necessary  in  my  situ- 
ation, that  to  relinquish  it  would  leave  me 
without  rule  or  compass.  The  applications 
of  this  kind  from  different  parts  of  our  own, 
and  foreign  countries,  are  far  beyond  any 
resources  within  my  command.  The  mission 
of  Serampore,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  object  of 
the  present  application,  is  but  one  of  many 
items.  However  disposed  the  mind  may  feel 
to  unlimited  good,  our  means  having  limits, 
we  are  necessarily  circumscribed  by  them. 
They  are  too  narrow  to  relieve  even  the  dis- 
tresses under  my  own  eye;  and  to  desert 
these  for  others  which  we  neither  see  nor 
know,  is  to  omit  doing  a  certain  good  for  one 
which  is  uncertain.  I  know,  indeed,  there 
have;  been  splendid  associations  for  effecting 
benevolent  purposes  in  remote  regions  of  the 
earth.  But  no  experience  of  their  effect  has 
proved  that  more  good  would  not  have  been 
done  by  the  same  means  employed  nearer 
home.  In  explaining,  however  my  own  mo- 
tives of  action,  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
impeaching  those  of  others.  Their  views  are 
those  of  an  expanded  liberality.  Mine  may 
be  too  much  restrained  by  the  law  of  useful- 
ness. But  it  is  a  law  to  me,  and  with  minds 
like  yours,  will  be  felt  as  a  justification. — ^To 
Dr.  Rogers,    iv,  589.     (W.,  1806.) 

1199. --.    The  general  relation  in 

which  I,  some  time  since,  stood  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  our  States,  drew  on  me  such  mul- 
titudes of  applications  as  exceeded  all  re- 
source. Nor  have  they  abated  since  my  re- 
tirement to  the  limited  duties  of  a  private 
citizen,  and  the  more  limited  resources  of  a 
private  fortune.  They  have  obliged  me  to 
lay  down  as  a  law  of  conduct  for  myself,  to 
restrain  my  contributions  for  public  institu- 
tions to  the  circle  of  my  own  State,  and  for 
private  charities  to  that  which  is  under  my 
own  observation ;  and  these  calls  I  find  more 
than  sufficient  for  everything  I  cati  spare. — To 
Charles  Christian,    vi,  44.     (M.,  1812.) 

1200.  CHABTEBS,     AboUshing.  —  He 

has  combined  with  others  *  ♦  ♦  for  ta- 
king away  our  charters. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

1201.  CHABTEBS,  Altering.— But,  what 
is  of  more  importance  [than  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty], and  what  they  keep  in  this  proposal 
[of  Lord  North]  out  of  sight,  as  if  no  such 
point  was  in  contest,  they  claim  a  right  of 
altering  all  our  charters  and  established  laws, 
which  leaves  us  without  the  least  security  for 
our  lives  or  liberties. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  481.     (July  1775.) 

1202.  CHABTEBS,  Violation  of.— They 
[Parliament]  have  attempted  fundamentally 
to  alter  the  form  of  government  in  one  of 
these  Colonies,  a  form  secured  by  charters 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  and  confirmed  by 
acts  of  its  own  legislature. — Declaration  on 
Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i.  468.  (July 
1775.) 
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1203.  CHASE  (Samuel),  Independence 
and.— 'A  Fourth  of  July  oration,  delivered  in 
the  town  of  Milford,  in  your  State,  gives  to 
Samuel  Chase  the  credit  of  having  "  first 
started  the  cry  of  Independence  in  the  ears  of 
his  countrymen  *'.  Do  you  remember  anything 
of  this?  I  do  not.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
uttered  in  Massachusetts  even  before  it  was 
by  Thomas  Paine.  But,  certainly,  I  never 
considered  Samuel  Chase  as  foremost,  or  even 
forward  in  that  hallowed  cry.  I  know  that 
Maryland  hung  heavily  on  our  backs,  and  that 
Chase,  although  first  named,  was  not  most  iu 
tinison  with  us  of  that  delegation. — To  Joun 
Adams,    vii,  218.    (1821.) 

1204.  CHASE  (Samuel),  Partisan 
charge  of. — You  must  have  heard  of  the  ex- 
traordinary charge  of  Chase  to  the  grand  jury 
at  Baltimore.  Ought  this  seditious  and  offi- 
cial attack  on  the  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  on  the  proceedings  of  a  State,  to  go 
unpunished?  And  to  whom  so  pointedly  as 
yourself  will  the  public  look  for  the  necessary 
measures?  I  ask  these  questions  for  your 
consideration;  for  myself  it  is  better  that  I 
should  not  interfere. — ^To  Mr.  Nicholson. 
iv,486.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

1205.  CHATHAM  (JjOt6),  Colonies  and. 
—When  I  saw  Lord  Chatham's  bill,  I  enter- 
tained hiffh  hope  that  a  reconciliation  could 
have  been  brought  about.  The  difference  be- 
tween his  terms  and  those  offered  by  our  Con- 
(rress  might  have  been  accommodated,  if  entered 
on  by  both  parties  with  a  disposition  to  accom- 
modate.— To  Dr.  William  Small,  i,  199.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  454.     (1775.) 

1206.  CHATHAM  (Lord),  Gratituda  to. 

—I  hope  Lord  Chatham  may  live  till  the  for- 
tune of  war  puts  his  son  into  our  hands,  and  en- 
ables us  by  returning  him  safe  to  his  father,  to 
pay  a  debt  of  gratitude. — ^To  John  Page.  Ford 
ED.,  496.      (1775.) 

1207.  CHEMISTRY,  Application  of.— 
I  have  wished  to  see  chemistry  applied  to  do- 
mestic objects,  to  malting,  for  instance,  brew- 
ing, making  cider,  to  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation generally,  to  the  making  of  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  soap,  to  the  incubation  of  eggs, 
&c.~-To  Thomas  Coopek.  vi,  73-  (M., 
1812.) 

1208.  CHEXISTBY,  Eacperiments  in.— 
The  contradictory  experiments  of  chemists 
leave  ns  at  liberty  to  conclude  what  we  please. 
My  conclusion  is,  that  art  has  not  yet  in- 
vented sufficient  aids  to  enable  such  subtle 
bodies  [air,  light,  &c.]  to  make  a  well-defined 
impression  on  organs  as  blunt  as  ours;  that 
it  is  laudable  to  encourage  investigation  but 
to  hold  back  conclusion. — ^To  Rev.  James 
Madison,    ii.  431.     (P.,  1788.) 

1200.  CHEKISTBY,  Merits  attention. 
—I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  fond  of 
chemical  reading.  There  are  some  things  in 
this  science  worth  reading. — ^To  Mr.  Ritten- 
HOUSE.     i.  517.     (P.,  1786.) 

1210.  CHEMISTBY,  Nomenclature.— 
The  attempt  of  Lavoisier  to  reform  the 
chemical  nomenclature  is  premature.  One 
single    experiment    may    destroy   the    whole 


filiation  of  his  terms;  and  his  string  of 
sulphates,  sulphites,  and  sulphures,  may  have 
served  no  other  end  than  to  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  science  by  a  jargon,  from 
the  confusion  of  which  time  will  be  requisite 
to  extricate  us. — To  Rev.  James  Madison. 
ii,  432.     (P.,  1788.) 

1211. .    You  have  heard  of  the 

new  chemical  nomenclature  endeavored  to 
be  introduced  by  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy,  &c. 
Other  chemists  of  this  country,  of  equal  note, 
reject  it,  and  prove  in  my  opinion  that  it  is 
premature,  insufficient  and  false.  These  lat- 
ter  are  joined  by  the  British  chemists;  and 
upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  new  nomenclature 
will  be  rejected,  after  doing  more  harm  than 
good.  There  are  some  good  publications  in 
it,  which  must  be  translated  into  the  ordinary 
chemical  language  before  they  will  be  useful. 
—To  Dr.  Currie.    ii,  544,     (P.,  1788.) 

1212. .    A  schism  has  taken  place 

among  the  chemists.  A  particular  set  of 
them  in  France  have  undertaken  to  remodel 
all  the  terms  of  the  science,  and  to  give  to 
every  substance  a  new  name,  the  composition, 
and  especially  the  termination  of  which,  shall 
define  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  other 
substances  of  the  same  family.  But  the 
science  seems  too  much  in  its  infancy  as  yet, 
for  this  reformation;  because  in  fact,  the 
reformation  of  this  year  must  be  reformed 
again  the  next  year,  and  so  on,  changing  the 
names  of  substances  as  often  as  new  experi- 
ments develop  properties  in  them  undiscov- 
ered before.  The  new  nomenclature  has,  ac- 
cordingly, been  already  proved  to  need  nu- 
merous and  important  reformations.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
It  is  espoused  by  the  minority  only  here,  and 
by  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  foreign  chemists. 
It  is  particularly  rejected  in  England. — ^To 
Dr.  Willard.    iii,  15.     (P.,  1789.) 

.1213.  CHEXISTBY,  Syatem  of.^Chem- 
istry  is  yet,  indeed,  a  mere  embryon.  Its 
principles  are  contested;  experiments  seem 
contradictory;  their  subjects  are  so  minute  as 
to  escape  our  senses ;  and  their  result  too  fal- 
lacious to  satisfy  the  mind.  It  is  probably  an 
age  too  soon  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  system.— To  Rev.  James  Madison,  ii,  431. 
(P.,  1788.) 

1214.  CHEMISTBY,  Utility  of.— Speak- 
ing one  day  with  Monsieur  de  BuflFon,  on  the 
present  ardor  of  chemical  inquiry,  he  affected 
to  consider  chemistry  but  as  cookery,  and  to 
place  the  toils  of  the  laboratory  on  a  footing 
with  those  of  the  kitchen.  I  think  it,  on  the 
contrary,  among  the  most  useful  of  sciences, 
and  big  with  future  discoveries  for  the  utility 
and  safety  of  the  human  race. — ^To  Rev.  James 
Madison,    ii,  431.     (P.,  1788.) 

1215.  CHEBBOUBG,     Expense    of.— 

That  work  will  be  steadily  pursued,  and,  in  all 
probability,  be  finally  successful.  They  calcu- 
late on  half  a  million  of  livres,  say  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  for  every  cone,  and  that 
there  will  be  from  seventy  to  eighty  con^s. 
Probably  they  must  make  more  cones.     Suppose 
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one  hundred;  thii  will  be  two  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Versailles  has  cost  fifty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling.  Ought  we  to  doubt 
then  that  they  will  persevere  to  the  end  in  a 
work,  small  and  useful  in  proportion  as  the 
other  was  great  and  foolish? — To  Mr.  Cut- 
ting,  ii,  438.  (P..  1788.) 

1216.  CHEBBOTTRG,  Harbor  of.— The 
King's  visit  to  Cherbourg  has  made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  England  and  here  [France].  It  proves 
to  the  world,  that  it  is  a  serious  object  to  this 
country,  and  that  the  King  commits  himself  for 
the  accomplishment  of  it.  Inaeed,  so  many 
cones  have  been  sunk,  that  no  doubt  remains  of 
the  practicability  of  it.  It  will  contain,  as  is 
said,  eighty  ships  of  the  line,  be  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  by  means  of  two  en- 
trances, on  different  sides,  will  admit  vessels  to 
come  in  and  go  out  with  every  wind.  The  ef- 
fect of  this,  in  another  war  with  England,  de- 
fies calculation. — ^To  James  Monroe,  i,  587. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  245.     (P.,   1786.) 

1217.  CHEBBOURG,  Invasion  of  Eng- 
land from.— An  event  seems  to  be  preparing, 
in  the  order  of  things,  which  will  probably  de- 
cide the  fate  of  that  country  [England].  It 
is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg will  be  completed,  that  it  will  be  a  most 
excellent  one,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  the 
whole  navy  of  France.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
wanting  to  enable  France  to  invade  that  but  a 
naval  force  conveniently  stationed  to  protect 
the  transports.  This  change  of  situation  must 
oblige  the  English  to  keep  up  a  great  standing 
army,  and  there  is  no  king,  who,  with  sufficient 
force,  is  not  always  ready  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute.— ^To  George  Wythe,  ii,  8.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
269.     (P.,  1786.) 

1218. .    This    port    will    enable 

them  in  case  of  a  war  with  England,  to  invade 
that  country,  or  to  annihilate  its  commerce, 
and  of  course  its  marine.  Probably,  too,  it 
will  oblige  them  to  keep  a  standing  army  of 
considerable  magnitude. — To  Mr.  Hawkins,  ii, 
3.     (P.,  1786.) 

1210. ,     The   harbor  of   Cher- 

lK)urg  will  .♦  ♦  ♦  hold  the  whole  [French] 
navy.  This  is  putting  a  bridle  into  the  mouth 
of  England. — ^To  David  Humphreys,  ii,  11. 
(P.,  1786.) 

1220.  CHEBOKEE  IKDIAKS,  Hope- 
well Treaty  and.— Were  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well, and  the  act  of  acceptance  of  Congress 
to  stand  in  any  point  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other,  I  should  consider  the  act  of  ac- 
ceptance as  void  in  that  point;  because  the 
treaty  is  a  law  made  by  two  parties,  and  not 
revocable  by  one  of  the  parties  either  acting 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  third  party. 
If  we  consider  the  acceptance  as  a  legislative 
act  of  Congress,  it  is  the  act  of  one  party 
only;  if  we  consider  it  as  a  treaty  between 
Congress  and  North  Carolina,  it  is  but  a 
subsequent  treaty  with  another  power,  and 
cannot  make  void  a  preceding  one,  with  a 
different  power.  But  I  see  no  such  opposi- 
tion between  these  two  instruments.  The 
Cherokees  were  entitled  to  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  within  the  limits  guaran- 
teed to  them.  The  State  of  North  Carolina, 
according  to  the  jus  gentium  established  for 
America  by.  universal  usage,  had  only  a  right 

^  — eemption  of  these  lands  against  all  other 


nations.  It  could  convey,  then,  to  its  citizens 
only  this  right  of  preemption,  and  the  right  of 
occupation  could  not  be  united  to  it  until  ob- 
tained by  the  United  States  from  the  Chero- 
kees. The  act  of  cession  of  North  Carolina 
only  preserves  the  rights  of  its  citizens  in  the  ' 
same  state  as  they  would  have  been,  had  that 
act  never  been  passed.  It  does  not  make  im- 
perfect titles  perfect;  but  only  prevents  their 
being  made  worse.  Congress,  by  their  act, 
accept  on  these  conditions.  The  claimants 
of  North  Carolina,  then,  and  also  the  CHfero- 
kees,  are  exactly  where  they  would  have  been, 
had  neither  the  act  of  cession,  nor  that  of 
acceptance,  been  ever  made ;  that  is,  the  latter 
possess  the  right  of  occupation,  and  the 
former  the  right  of  preemption.  Though 
these  deductions  seem  clear  enough,  yet  the 
question  would  be  a  disagreeable  one  between 
the  General  Government,  a  particular  govern- 
ment, and  individuals,  and  it  would  seem  very 
desirable  to  draw  all  the  claims  of  preemption 
within  a  certain  limit,  by  commuting  for 
those  out  of  it,  and  then  to  purchase  of  the 
Cherokees  the  right  of  occupation.— To 
Henry  Knox,  iii,  192.  Ford  ed.,  v,  237. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

^  CHERBOKESUSy  Proposed  State  of. 

— See  Western  Territory. 

1221.  CHESAPEAKE,  Attack  on  Prig- 
ate.— On  the  22nd  day  of  June  last  [1807],  by 
a  formal  order  from  the  British  admiral,  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  leaving  her  port  for  dis- 
tant service,  was  attacked  by  one  of  those 
vessels  which  had  been  lying  in  our  harbors 
under  the  indulgences  of  hospitality,  was  dis- 
abled from  proceeding,  had  several  of  her 
crew  killed,  and  four  taken  away.    On  this 
outrage  no  commentaries  are  necessary.     Its 
character  has  been  pronounced  by  the  indig- 
nant voice  of  our  citizens  with  an  emphasis 
and    unanimity    never    exceeded.    I    imme- 
diately,   by    proclamation,    interdicted    our 
harbors  and  waters  to  all  British  armed  ves- 
sels, forbade  intercourse  with  them,  and  un- 
certain how  far  hostilities  were  intended,  and 
the  town  of  Norfolk,  indeed,  being  threatened 
with  immediate  attack,  a  sufficient  force  was 
ordered  for  the  protection  of  that  place,  and 
such  other  preparations  commenced  and  pur- 
sued as  the  prospect  rendered  proper.     An 
armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  was  dis- 
patched with  instructions  to  our  ministers  at 
London  to  call  on  that  government  for  the 
satisfaction  and  security  required  by  the  out- 
rage.   A  very  short  interval  ought  now    to 
bring  the  answer.    *    *    ♦    The  aggression 
thus  begun  has  been  continued  on  the  part  of 
the  British  commanders  by  remaining  within 
our  waters,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
country,  by  habitual  violations  of  its  juris- 
diction, and  at  length  by  putting  to  death 
one  of  the  persons  whom  they  had  forcibly 
taken  from  on  board  the  Chesapeake.     These 
aggravations  necessarily  lead  to  the  policy, 
either  of  never  admitting  an  armed   vessel 
into  our  harbors,  or  of  maintaining  in  every 
harbor  such  an  armed  force  as  may  constrain 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  protect  the  lives 
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aod  property  of  our  citizens,  against  their 
armed  guests.  But  the  expense  of  such  a 
standing  force,  and  its  inconsistence  with  our 
principles,  dispense  with  those  obligations  of 
hospitality  which  would  necessarily  call  for 
it.  and  leave  us  equally  free  to  exclude  the 
navy,  as  we  are  the  army  of  a  foreign  power, 
from  entering  our  limits. — Seventh  Annual 
Message,  viii,  83.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  152.  (Oct. 
37. 1807.)      . 

1^.  CHESAPEAXEy  Demand  for  rep- 
aration.—We  now  send  a  vessel  to  call  upon 
the  British  government  for  reparation  for  the 
past  outrage,  and  security  for  the  future,  nor 
will  anything  be  deemed  security  but  a  re- 
nondation  of  the  practice  of  taking  persons 
out  of  our  vessels,  under  the  pretence  of  their 
being  English. — To  John  Armstrong,  v, 
T34.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  116.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

1223. .    You  will  have  seen  by 

tbc  proclamation  the  measures  adopted.  We 
act  on  these  principles,  i.  That  the  usage  of 
nations  requires  that  we  shall  give  the  of- 
fender an  opportunity  of  making  reparation 
and  avoiding  war.*  2.  That  we  should  give 
time  to  our  merchants  to  get  in  their  property 
and  vessels  and  our  seamen  now  afloat.  And, 
J.  That  the  power  of  declaring  war  being 
with  the  Legislature,  the  Executive  should  do 
nothing,  necessarily  committing  them  to  de- 
cide for  war  in  preference  to  non-intercourse, 
which  win  be  preferred  by  a  great  many. — To 
Vice-President  Clinton,  v,  116.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  100.    (W.,  July  1807.) 

1224. .    We  have  acted  on  these 

prmciples;  i,  to  give  that  government  an 
opportunity  to  disavow  and  make  reparation ; 
2.  to  give  ourselves  time  to  get  in  the  vessels, 
property  and  seamen,  now  spread  over  the 
ocean;  3,  to  do  no  act  which  might  com- 
promit  Congress  in  their  choice  between 
war,  non-intercourse,  or  any  other  measure. — 
To  Barnabas  Bidwell.  v,  126.  Ford  ed., 
ix.106.    (W.,  1807.) 

1225. .    Whether  the  outrage  is 

a  proper  cause  of  war.  belonging  exclusively 
to  Congress,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  commit  them 
by  doing  anything  which  would  have  to  be 
retracted.  We  may,  however,  exercise  the 
powers  entrusted  to  us  for  preventing  fu- 
ture insults  within  our  harbors,  and  claim 
6rmly  satisfaction  for  the  past.  This  will 
leave  Congress  free  to  decide  whether  war 
i>  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  redress  in  our 
case,  or  whether,  having  taught  so  many 
other  useful  lessons  to  Europe,  we  may  not 
add  that  of  showing  them  that  there  are 
peaceaVe  means  of  repressing  injustice,  by 
nttlcing  it  the  interest  of  the  aggressor  to  do 
^hat  15  just  and  abstain  from  future  wrong. 
—To  W.  H.  Cabell.,  v,  114.  Ford  ed., 
ix,87.    (W.,  June  1807.) 

1226.  nrrggA-PiiiAing,  Excitement  Over. 

—This  country  has  never  been  in  such  a  state 

*  Tbe  action  of  tbe  cotnmander  of  the  Leopard  was 
^iuvowed  by  the  British  government,  and  it  also 
discUimed  the  right  of  search  in  the  case  of  ships  of 


of  excitement  since  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton.— To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  124.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  105.    (July  1807.) 

1227. .    Never  since  the  battle  of 

Lexington  have  I  seen  this  country  in  'such 
a  state  of  exasperation  as  at  present,  and  even 
that  did  not  produce  such  unanimity.  The 
federalists  themselves  coalesce  with  us  as  to 
the  object,  though  they  will  return  to  their 
trade  of  censuring  every  measure  taken  to  ob- 
tain   it: — To    DUPONT    DE    NeMOURS.      V,    I27. 

Ford  ed.,  ix,  no.    (W.,  July  1807.) 

1228.^  CHESAPEAKE,        HoeiiUtleB 

Threatened.^You  \^11  perceive  by  the  en- 
closed copies  of  ktters  from  Captain  Decatur 
that  the  British  commanders  have  their  foot 
on  the  threshold  of  war.  They  have  begun 
the  blockade  of  Norfolk;  have  sounded  the 
passage  to  the  town,  which  appears  practica- 
ble for  three  of  their  vessels,  and  menace  an 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Cybele.  These, 
with  four  gunboats,  form  the  present  defence, 
and  there  are  four  more  gunboats  in  Nor- 
folk nearly  ready.  The  four  gunboats  at 
Hampton  are  hauled  up,  and  in  danger,  four 
in  Mop  jack  bay  are  on  the  stocks.  Blows 
may  be  hourly  possible. — To  General  Dear- 
born. V,  117.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  loi.  (W.,  July 
1807.) 

1229.  CHESAPEAKE,  Interdiction  of 
BritiBh  ships.— The  interdicted  ships  are 
enemies.  Should  they  be  forced,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  ri|n  up  into  safer  harbors,  we 
are  to  act  towards  them  as  we  would  towards 
enemies  in  regular  war,  in  a  like  case.  Per- 
mit no  intercourse,  no  supplies;  and  if  they 
land,  kill  or  capture  them  as  enemies.  If  they 
lie  still,  Decatur  has  orders  not  to  attack  them 
without  stating  the  case  to  me,  and  awaiting 
instructions.  But  if  they  attempt  to  enter  the 
Elizabeth  River,  he  is  to  attack  them  without 
awaiting  for  instructions.  Other  armed  ves- 
sels, putting  in  from  sea  in  distress,  are 
friends.  They  must  report  themselves  to  the 
collector,  he  assigns  them  their  station,  and 
regulates  their  repairs,  supplies,  intercourse 
and  stay.  Not  needing  flags,  they  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  collector  alone,  who 
should  be  reasonably  liberal  as  to  their  re- 
pairs and  supplies,  furnishing  them  for  a 
voyage  to  any  of  their  American  ports. — ^To 
James  Madison,  v,  173.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  130. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

1230. .     The    intention    of    the 

[British]  squadron  in  the  bay  is  so  manifestly 
pacific,  that  your  instructions  arc  perfectly 
proper,  not  to  molest  their  boats  merely  for 
approaching  the  shore.  While  they  are  giv- 
ing up  slaves  and  citizen  seamen,  and  at- 
tempting nothing  ashore,  it  would  not  be  well 
to  stop  this  by  any  new  restriction. — ^To  W.  H. 
Cabell,    v,  191.    (M.,  Sep.  1S07.) 

1231. .     If    they    come    ashore, 

they  must  be  captured,  or  destroyed  if  they 
cannot  be  captured,  because  we  mean  to  en- 
force the  proclamation  rigorously  in  prevent- 
ing supplies.— To  W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  191.  (M., 
Sep.  1807.) 
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1232. .    The    authority    of    the 

proclamation  is  to  be  maintained,  no  supplies 
to  be  permitted  to  be  carried  to  the  Brit- 
ish vessels,  nor  their  vessels  permitted  to  land. 
For  these  purposes  force,  and  to  any  extent, 
is  to  be  applied,  if  necessary,  but  not  unless 
necessary;  nor,  considering  how  short  a  time 
the  present  state  of  things  has  to  continue, 
would  I  recommend  any  extraordinary  vigi- 
lance or  great  industry  in  seeking  even  just 
occasions  for  collision.  It  will  suffice  to  do 
what  is  right  when  the  occasion  comes  into 
their  way. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  202. 
(Oct.  1807.  > 

1233.  CHESAPEAKE,  Kew  injuries.— 
Should  the  British  government  give  us  repa- 
ration of  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future, 
yet  the  continuance  of  their  vessels  in  our 
harbors  in  defiance  constitutes  a  new  injury, 
which  will  not  be  included  in  any  settlement 
with  our  ministers,  and  will  furnish  good 
ground  for  declaring  their  future  exclusion 
from  our  waters,  in  addition  with  the  reason- 
able ground  before  existing. — To  James  Mad- 
ison. V,  195.  Forded.,  ix,  I39-  (M.,  Sep. 
1807.) 

1234.  CHESAPEAKE,  Premeditation 
suspected.— Though  in  the  first  moments  of 
the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake  I  did  not  sup- 
pose it  was  by  authority  from  their  govern- 
ment, I  now  more  and  more  suspect  it,  and  of 
course,  that  they  will  not  give  the  reparation 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  which 
alone  may  prevent  war.  The  new  depreda- 
tions committing  on  us,  with  this  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake,  and  their  calling  on  Portu- 
|;al  to  declare  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
if  true,  prove  they  have  coolly  calculated  it 
will  be  to  their  benefit  to  have  everything  on 
the  ocean  fair  prize,  and  to  support  their 
navy  by  plundering  all  mankind.  ♦  *  *  It  is 
really  mortifying  that  we  should  be  forced 
to  wish  success  to  Bonaparte,  and  to  look  to 
his  victories  as  our  salvation. — To  Colonel 
John  Taylor,    v,  149-    (W.,  Aug.  1807.) 

1235.  CHESAPEAKE,  PreparationB  at 
Kew  York.— The  spirit  of  the  orders  to  De- 
catur should  be  applied  to  New  York.  So 
long  as  the  British  vessels  merely  enter  the 
Hook,  or  remain  quiet  there,  I  would  not  pre- 
cipitate hostilities.  I  do  not  sufficiently  know 
the  geography  of  the  harbor  to  draw  the  line 
which  they  should  not  pass.  *  ♦  *  But  a 
line  should  be  drawn  which  if  they  attempt  to 
pass.  Commodore  Rogers  should  attack  them 
with  all  his  force.— To  Robert  Smith,  v,  196. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  140.    (M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

1236.  CHESAPEAKE,  Statue  of  British 
captives. — The  relation  in  which  we  stand 
with  the  British  naval  force  within  our  waters 
is  so  new,  that  differences  of  opinion  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at  respecting  the  captives, 
who  are  the  subject  of  your  letter.  Are  they 
insurgents  against  the  authority  of  the  laws? 
Are  they  public  enemies,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  their  sovereign  ?    Or  will  it  be  more 

"t  to  take  their  character  from  the  act 
-jress  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
bors,  which  authorizes  a  qualified  war 


against  persons  of  their  demeanor,  defining  its 
objects,  and  limiting  its  extent?  Consider- 
ing this  act  as  constituting  the  state  of  things 
between  us  and  them,  the  captives  may  cer- 
tainly be  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  If  we 
restore  them  it  will  be  an  act  of  favor,  and 
not  of  any  right  they  can  urge.  Whether 
Great  Britain  will  give  us  that  reparation 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  which 
we  have  categorically  demanded,  cannot  as 
yet  be  foreseen;  but  we  have  believed  we 
should  afford  an  opportunity  of  doing  it, 
as  well  from  justice  and  the  usage  of  nations, 
as  a  respect  to  the  opinion  of  an  impartial 
world,  whose  approbation  and  esteem  are 
always  of  value.  This  measure  was  requisite, 
also,  to  produce  unanimity  among  ourselves. 
*  ♦  ♦  It  was  necessary,  too,  for  our  own  in- 
terests, afloat  on  the  ocean.  ♦  *  ♦  These  con- 
siderations render  it  still  useful  that  we  should 
avoid  every  act  which  may  precipitate  imme- 
diate and  general  war,  or  in  any  way  shorten 
the  interval  so  necessary  for  our  own  pur- 
poses; and  they  render  it  advisable  that  the 
captives,  in  the  present  instance,  should  be 
permitted  to  return,  with  their  boat,  arms, 
&c.,  to  their  ships.  ♦  *  *  And  we  wish  the 
military  to  understand  that  while,  for  special 
reasons,  we  restore  the  captives  in  this  first 
instance,  we  applaud  the  vigilance  and  activ- 
ity which,  by  taking  them,  have  frustrated 
the  object  of  their  enterprise,  and  urge  a  con- 
tinuance of  them,  to  intercept  all  intercourse 
with  the  vessels,  their  officers  and  crews,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  taking  or  receiving  sup- 
plies of  any  kind ;  and  for  this  purpose,  should 
the  use  of  force  be  necessary,  they  are  un- 
equivocally to  understand  that  force  is  to  be 
employed  without  reserve  or  hesitation. — ^To 
W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  141.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  89, 
(W.,  July  1807.) 

1237.  CHESAPEAKE,  Tergiversatioii 
of  Great  Britain.— The  communications 
made  to  Congress  at  their  last  session  ex- 
plained the  posture  in  which  the  close  of  the 
discussion,  relating  to  the  attack  by  a  British 
ship  of  war  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  left 
a  subject  on  which  the  nation  had  manifested 
so  honorable  a  sensibility.  Every  view  of 
what  had  passed  authorized  a  belief  that  im- 
mediate steps  would  be  taken  by  the  British 
government  for  redressing  a  wrong,  which. 
the  more  it  was  investigated,  appeared  the 
more  clearly  to  require  what  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  special  mission.  It  is  found 
that  no  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 
documents  laid  before  you,  that  the  inadmis- 
sible preliminary  which  obstructed  the  adjust- 
ment is  still  adhered  to ;  and  moreover,  that 
it  is  now  brought  into  connection  with  the  dis- 
tinct and  irrelative  case  of  the  orders  in 
council. — Eighth  Annual  Message,  viii,  105. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  220.    (Nov,  1808.) 

1238.  CHILDBEN,   Affection  for.— No 

considerations  in  this  world  would  compen- 
sate to  me  a  separation  from  yourself  and 
your  sister.— To  Mary  Jefferson  Epfes. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  478.    (W..  Jan.  1801.) 
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1239. .    Francis  will  ever  be  to 

me  one  of  the  dearest  objects  in  life.— To 
John  W.  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  107.  (W.,  1807.) 

1240.  CHILDBEN,  A  ble88i2ig.--I  sin- 
cerely congratulate  you  on  the  addition  to 
your  family.  The  good  old  Book,  speaking 
of  children  says,  "  happy  is  the  man  who  hath 
his  quiver  full  of  them  ".—To  Caesar  A.  Rod- 
ney.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  144.  (W.,  1807.) 

1241.  CHUJDKEN,  Oood  humor  in.— In 
the  ensuing  autumn,  I  shall  be  sending  on  to 
Philadelphia  a  grandson  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  whom  I  shall  ask  your  friendly  at- 
tentions. Without  that  bright  fancy  which 
captivates,  I  am  in  hopes  he  possesses  sound 
judgment  and  much  observation;  and,  what 
I  value  more  than  all  things,  good  humor.— To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,    v,  225.  (W.,  1808.) 

1243.  CHILDRBN,  Happiness  and.— 
An  only  daughter  and  numerous  family  of 
grandchildren,  will  furnish  me  great  resources 
of  happiness.— To  Charles  Thomson,  v,  403. 
Ford  ro.,  ix,  234.    (W.,  1808.) 

1243. My    expectations    from 

yon  arc  high,  yet  not  higher  than  you  may  at- 
tain. Industry  and  resolution  are  all  that  are 
wanting.  Nobody  in  this  world  can  make  me 
so  happy,  or  so  miserable,  as  you.  Retire- 
ment from  public  life  will  ere  long  become 
necessary  for  me.  To  your  sister  and  yourself 
I  look  to  render  the  evening  of  my  life  se- 
rene and  contented.  Its  morning  has  been 
clouded  by  loss  after  loss,  till  I  have  nothing 
left  but  you.  I  do  not  doubt  either  your  af- 
fections or  your  dispositions.  But  ^reat  ex- 
ertions are  necessary,  and  you  have  httle  time 
left  to  make  them.  Be  industrious,  then,  my 
child.  Think  nothing  insurmountable  by  res- 
olution and  application,  and  you  will  be  all 
that  I  wish  you  to  be.— To  Martha  Jeffer- 
son.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  374-    (1787) 

1244.  CHTLDRBN,  Moral  training  of.— 
When  your  sister  arrives  [in  France]  she 
will  become  a  precious  charge  on  your  hands. 
The  difference  of  your  age  and  your  common 
loss  of  a  mother,  will  put  that  office  on  you. 
Teach  her  above  all  things  to  be  good,  be- 
cause without  that  we  can  neither  be  valued 
by  others  nor  set  any  value  on  ourselves. 
Teach  her  always  to  be  true;  no  vice  is  so 
mean  as  the  want  of  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  useless.  Teach  her  never  to  be  angry ; 
anger  only  serves  to  torment  ourselves,  to 
divert  others,  and  alienate  their  esteem.  And 
teach  her  industry,  and  application  to  useful 
pursuits.  I  will  venture  to  assure  you  that 
if  you  inculcate  this  in  her  mind,  you  will 
make  her  a  happy  being  herself,  a  most  inter- 
esting friend  to  you,  and  precious  to  all  the 
world.— To  Martha  Jefferson.    Ford  ed.,  iv, 

375. 

1246.  CHILDBBN,  Prattle  of.— You 
were  never  more  mistaken  than  in  supposing 
you  were  too  long  on  the  prattle,  &c..  of  little 
Anne  fhis  granddaughter],!  read  it  with  quite 
as  much  pleasure  as  you  write  it.— To  Mar- 
tha Jefferson  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  163. 
(Pa-,  1793.) 


1246.  CHINA,  Concdliation  of. — Punqua 
Winchung  the  Chinese  Mandarin,  his,  I  be- 
lieve, his  headquarters  at  New  York,  and 
therefore  his  case  is  probably  known  to  you. 
He  came  to  Washington  just  as  I  had  left  it 
[for  Monticello],  and  therefore  wrote  to  me, 
praying  for  permission  to  depart  to  his  own 
country  with  his  property,  in  a  vessel  to  be 
engaged  by  himself.  ♦  *  *  I  consider  it  as 
a  case  of  national  comity,  and  coming  within 
the  views  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  em- 
bargo act.  The  departure  of  this  individual 
with  good  dispositions,  may  be  the  means  of 
making  our  nation  known  advantageously  at 
the  source  of  power  in  China,  to  which  it  is 
otherwise  difficult  to  convey  information. 
It  may  be  of  sensible  advantage  to  our 
merchants  in  that  country.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  consider  that  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  permanent  national  good  will  should 
overweigh  the  effect  of  a  single  case  taken 
out  of  the  great  field  of  the  embargo.  The 
case,  too.  is  so  singular,  that  it  can  lead  to 
no  embarrassment  as  a  precedent. — To  Al- 
bert Gallatin,    v,  325.   (M.,  July  1808.) 

1247. .  In  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
nese Mandarin,  *  *  ♦  the  opportunity 
hoped  from  that,  of  making  known  through 
one  of  its  own  characters  of  note,  our  nation, 
our  circumstances  and  character,  and  of  let- 
ting that  government  understand  at  leneth  the 
difference  between  us  and  the  English,  and 
separate  us  in  its  policy,  rendered  that  meas- 
ure a  diplomatic  one  in  my  view,  and  likely 
to  bring  lasting  advantage  to  our  merchants 
and  commerce  with  that  country.— To  Albert 
Gallatin,    v,  344.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

1248.  CHOCOLATE,  Tea,  coffee  and. 
— ^The  superiority  of  chocolate,  both  for  health 
and  nourishment,  will  soon  jrive  it  the  same 
preference  over  tea  and  coffee  in  America, 
which  it  has  in  Spain. — To  John  Adams,  i, 
494.     (P.,  1785.) 

—  CHBISTIANITY,  The  Common  Law 
and. — See  Common  Law. 


1240.  CHTTBCH,  Defixiitlon  of  a.-- A 
church  is  "  a  voluntary  society  of  men,  join- 
ing themselves  together  of  their  own  accord, 
in  order  to  the  public  worshipping  of  God  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  judge  acceptable  to 
Him  and  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  ".  It  is  voluntary,  because  no  man  is  by 
nature  bound  to  any  church.  The  hope  of 
salvation  is  the  cause  of  his  entering  into  it. 
If  he  find  anything  wrong  in  it.  he  should  be 
as  free  to  go  out  as  he  was  to  come  in.— Notes 
ON  Religion.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  loi.     (1776?) 

1260.  CHTTBCH,  Jurisdiction.  —  Each 
church  being  free,  no  one  can  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  another  one,  not  even  when  the 
civil  magistrate  joins  it.  It  neither  acquires 
the  right  of  the  sword  by  the  magistrate's 
coming  to  it,  nor  does  it  lose  the  rights  of  in- 
struction or  excommunication  by  his  going 
from  it.  It  cannot  by  the  accession  of  any 
new  member  acquire  jurisdiction  over  those 
who  do  not  accede.  He  brings  only  himself, 
having  no  power  to  bring  others.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  two  churches,  one  of  Arminians, 
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another  of  Calvinists  in  Constantinople,  has 
■cither  any  right  over  the  other?  Will  it  be 
said  the  orthodox  one  has?  Every  church  is 
to  itself  orthodox;  to  others  erroneous  or 
heretical.-— Notes  on  Reugion.  Ford  bd.,  ii, 
<».    (1776?) 

1251.  CHUBCHy  Law  of. — ^What  is  the 
power  of  that  church?  As  it  is  a  society,  it 
must  have  some  laws  for  its  regulation.  Time 
and  place  of  meeting;  admitting  and  exclud- 
ing members,  &c.,  must  be  regulated.  But 
as  it  was  a  spontaneous  joining  of  members, 
it  follows  that  its  laws  extend  to  its  own  mem- 
bers only,  not  to  those  of  any  other  volun- 
tary society ;  for  then,  by  the  same  rule,  some 
other  voluntary  society  might  usurp  power 
over  them. — Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  loi.    (1776?) 

1252.  GHTJBCH,  Begrolatlon  of  .-«If  any- 
thing pass  in  a  religious  meeting  seditiously 
and  contrary  to  the  public  peace,  let  it  be  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner  and  no  otherwise 
than  as  if  it  had  happened  in  a  fair  or  market. 
These  meetings  ought  not  to  be  sanctuaries 
for  faction  and  flagitiousness. — Notes  on  Re- 
ligion.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  102.    (1776?) 

1253.  CHUBCH  (Anglican  in  Vir- 
f^inia),  Disestablishment  of. — ^The  first  set- 
tlers of  Virginia  were  Englishmen,  loyal  sub- 
jects to  their  king  and  church,  and  the  grant 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  contained  an  express 
proviso  that  their  laws  "  should  not  be  against 
the  true  Christian  faith,  now  professed  in  the 
Church  of  England  ".  As  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  colony  admitted,  it  was  divided  into  par- 
ishes, in  each  of  which  was  established  a  min- 
ister of  the  Anglican  church,  endowed  with 
a  fixed  salary,  in  tobacco,  a  glebe  house  and 
Jand  with  the  other  necessary  appendages.  To 
meet  these  expenses,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parishes  were  assessed,  whether  they  were  or 
not,  members  of  the  established  church.  To- 
wards Quakers  who  came  here,  they  were 
most  cruelly  intolerant,  driving  them  from  the 
•colony  by  the  severest  penalties.  In  proc- 
ess of  time,  however,  other  sectarisms  were 
introduced,  chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  fam- 
ily ;  and  the  established  clergy,  secure  for  life 
in  their  glebes  and  salaries,  adding  to  these, 
generally,  the  emoluments  of  a  classical 
school,  found  employment  enough,  in  their 
farms  and  school-rooms,  for  the  rest  of  the 
v^'eek,  and  devoted  Sunday  only  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  their  flock,  by  service,  and  a  sermon 
at  their  parish  church.  Their  other  pastoral 
functions  were  little  attended  to.  Against  this 
inactivity,  the  zeal  and  industry  of  sectarian 
preachers  had  an  open  and  undisputed  field; 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  had  become  dissenters  from 
the  established  church,  but  were  still  obliged 
to  pay  contributions  to  support  the  pastors 
of  the  minority.  This  unrighteous  compul- 
sion, to  maintain  teachers  of  what  they 
<leemed  religious  errors,  was  grievously  felt 
during  the  regal  government,  and  without  a 
hope  of  relief.  But  the  first  republican  legis- 
lature, which  met  in  '76,  was  crowded  with 
petitions    to   abolish   this   spiritual    tyranny. 


These  brought  on  the  severest  contests  in 
which  I  have  ever  been  engaged.  Our  great 
opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas;  honest  men,  but  zealous 
churchmen.  The  petitions  were  referred  to 
the  "  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Country";* and.  after  desper- 
ate contests  in  that  committee,  almost-  daily 
from  the  nth  of  October  to  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, we  prevailed  so  far  only,  as  to  repeal  the 
laws  which  rendered  criminal  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  religrious  opinions,  the  forbear- 
ance of  repairing  to  church,  or  the  exercise 
of  any  mode  of  worship;  and  further,  to  ex- 
empt dissenters  from  contributions  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  church ;  and  to  suspend . 
only  until  the  next  session,  levies  on  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church  for  the  salaries  of  their 
own  incumbents.  For  although  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  were  dissenters,  as  has  been 
observed,  a  majority  of  the  legislature  were 
churchmen.  Among  these,  however,  were 
some  reasonable  and  liberal  men,  who  enabled 
us,  on  some  points,  to  obtain  feeble  majorities. 
But  our  opponents  carried,  in  the  general  res- 
olutions of  the  committee  of  Nov.  19,  a  dec- 
laration that  religious  assemblies  ouffht  to  be 
regulated,  and  that  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  continuing  the  succession  of  the 
clergy,  and  superintending  their  conduct. 
And,  in  the  bill,  now  passed,  t  was  inserted 
an  express  reservation  of  the  question, 
whether  a  general  assessment  should  not  be 
established  by  law,  on  every  one,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  pastor  of  his  choice ;  or  whether  all 
should  be  left  to  voluntary  contributions ;  and 
on  this  question,  debated  at  every  session, 
from  '76  to  '79  (some  of  our  dissenting  allies, 
having  now  secured  their  particular  object, 
going  over  to  the  advocates  of  a  general 
assessment),  we  could  only  obtain  a  suspen- 
sion from  session  to  session  until  '79,  when 
the  question  against  a  general  assessment  was 
finally  carried,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Anglican  church  entirely  put  down.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  two  honest  but  zealous  opponents, 
who  have  been  named,  I  must  add,  that  al- 
though, from  their  natural  temperaments,  they 
were  more  disposed  generally  to  acquiesce  in 
things  as  they  are,  than  to  risk  innovations, 
yet  whenever  the  public  will  had  once  decided, 
none  were  more  faithful  or  exact  in  their 
obedience  to  it. — Autobiography,  i,  38.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  52.    (1821.) 

1264. .    The   restoration   of  the 

rights  of  conscience  relieved  the  people  from 
taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not 
theirs;  for  the  [Church  of  England]  Estab- 

*  A  note  in  the  FoRD  edition  says  these  petitions 
were  referred  to  the  "  Committee  of  Religion  "  of 
which  Jefferson  was  a  memt>er.  This  committee 
was  subsequently  discharged  of  this  question,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  "  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 
upon  the  State  of  the  Country  ".—Editor. 

t  Entitled;  "  An  Act  for  exemptinflr  the  different  so- 
cieties of  dissenters  from  contributing  to  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  church  as  by  law  established, 
and  its  ministers,  and  for  other  purposes  thereia 
mentioned."  Passed  by  the  House  of  Delc^tes,  De« 
cember  5th.  Concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  I>ecember 
qth.  Re-enacted  Tanuary  x,  1778.  It  Is  printed  in  A 
Voileetion  of  Puolic  Acts  of  Virginia^  Richmoadi 
1785,  p.  39.— Note,  Pord  kd. 
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lishment  was  truly  of  the  religion  of  the  rich, 
the  dissenting  sects  being  entirely  composed 
of  the  less  wealthy  people.* — Autobiography. 
i.  49.    Ford  ed.,  i,  69.    (1821.) 

—  CHTJBCH  (Anglican  in  Virginia^, 
Penecation  by.— See  Quakers. 

1255.  CHURCH  AND  STATE,  Consti- 
tntional  proTisions  against. — No  person 
shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain 
any  religious  institution. — Proposed  Va.  Con- 
STFTUTioN.  Forded.,  ii,  27.   (June  1776.) 

1256. .    The  General   Assembly 

shall  not  have  power  *  *  *  to  abridge  the 
civil  rights  of  any  person  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious belief;  to  restrain  him  from,  professing 
and  supporting  that  belief,  or  compel  him  to 
contributions,  other  than  those  he  shall  have 
personally  stipulated  for  the  support  of  that 
or  any  other. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
viii,  445.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  325.    (1783) 

1257. No  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  frequent,  or  support,  any  rdigious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry,  whatsoever;  nor 
shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or 
bnrthencd  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  shall  oth- 
erwise suffer,  on  account  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions or  belief ;  but  *  *  *  all  men  shall  be  free 
to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  *  *  *  the 
fame  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or 
affect  their  civil  capacities. — Statute  of  Re- 
ligious Freedom,  viii,  455.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  239. 
(1779.) 

1258.  CHTJBCH  AND  STATE,  Erils  of 
union. — If  the  magistracy  had  vouchsafed  to 
interpose  in  other  sciences,  we  should  have  as 
bad  logic,  mathematics,  and  philosophy  as  we 
have  divinity  in  countries  where  the  law  set- 
tles orthodoxy. — Notes  oif  Reugion.  Ford 
ed.,  ii.  95.    (1776?) 

1259. .  To  suffer  the  civil  mag- 
istrate to  intrude  his  powers  into  the 
field  of  opinion,  and  to  restrain  the  profession 
or  propagation  of  principles  on  supposition 
of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangerous  fallacy, 
which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty, 
because  he  being,  of  course,  judge  of  that 
tendency  will  make  his  opinions  the  rule  of 
judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  sen- 
timents of  others  only  as  they  shall  square 
with  or  suffer  from  his  own. — Statute  op 
Religious  Freedom,  viii,  455.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
239^    (1779.) 

1260.  CHXTBCH  AND  STATE,  False 
Helig^ons.^The  impious  presumption  of  leg- 
islators and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical, who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and 
uninspired  men,  have  assumed  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opin- 
ions and  modes  of  thinkmg  as  the  only  true 
and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  im- 
pose them  on  others,  hath  established  and 
maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  and  through  all  time.— 
Statute  of  Religious  Freedom,  viii,  454. 
Ford  ED.,  ii,  38.  (1779) 
•  See  Note  to  Entail  — BorroR. 


1261.  GHCTBCH  AND  STATE,  Guid- 
ance by. — I  cannot  give  up  my  guidance  to 
the  magistrate,  because  he  knows  no  more 
of  the  way  to  heaven  than  I  do,  and  is  less 
concerned  to  direct  me  right  than  I  am  to 
go  right.— Notes  on  Reugion.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
100.    (1776?) 

1262. .  If  it  be  said  the  magis- 
trate may  make  use  of  arguments  and  so  draw 
the  heterodox  to  truth,  I  answer,  every  man 
has  a  commission  to  admonish,  exhort,  con- 
vince another  of  error. — Notes  on  Reugion. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  loi.    (1776?) 

1263. ,  If  the  magistrate  com- 
mand me  to  bring  my  commodity  to  a  public 
store-house,  I  bring  it  because  he  can  indem- 
nify me  if  he  erred,  and  I  thereby  lose  it ;  but 
what  indemnification  can  he  g^ive  one  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven? — Notes  on  Religion. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  100.    (1776?) 

1264.  CHXTBCH  AND  STATE,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and. — Our  sister  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  long  sub- 
sisted without  any  establishment  at  all.  The 
experiment  was  new  and  doubtful  when  they 
made  it.  It  has  answered  beyond  conception. 
They  flourish  infinitely.  Religion  is  well  sup- 
ported ;  of  various  kinds,  indeed,  but  all  good 
enough;  all  sufficient  to  preserve  peace  and 
order ;  or  if  a  sect  arises,  whose  tenets  would 
subvert  morals,  good  sense  has  fair  play,  and 
reasons  and  laughs  it  out  of  doors,  without 
suffering  the  State  to  be  troubled  with  it. 
They  do  not  hang  more  malefactors  than  we 
do.  They  are  not  more  disturbed  with  relig- 
ious dissensions.  On  the  contrary,  their  har- 
mony is  unparalleled,  and  can  be  ascribed  to 
nothing  but  their  unbounded  tolerance,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  circumstance  in  which 
they  differ  from  every  nation  on  earth.  They 
have  made  the  happy  discovery,  that  the  way 
to  silence  religious  disputes,  is  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  them. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  402. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  265.     (1782.) 

1265.  CHXTBCH  AND  STATE,  People 
and. — The  people  have  not  given  the  magis- 
trate the  care  of  souls  because  they  could  not. 
They  coifld  not,  because  no  man  has  the  right 
to  abandon  the  care  of  his  salvation  to  an- 
other.— Notes  on  Reugion.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  loi. 
(1776?) 

1266.  CHXTBCH  AND  STATE,  Bight 
of  opinion  and.— The  opinions  of  men  are 
not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under 
its  jurisdiction.* — Statute  of  Religious 
Freedom.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  238.     (1779.) 

1267.  CHXTBCH  AND  STATE,  Support 
of. — To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 

•  Parton  In  hi«  Life  ofUjferson.j).  an,  says:  "This 
vigorous  utterance  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  ar- 
senal from  which  the  opponents  of  the  forced  aiip- 
port  of  religion  drew  their  weapons,  during  the  whole 
period  of  about  fifty  years  that  elapsed  between  its 
publication  and  the  repeal  of  the  last  State  law  which 
taxed  a  community  for  the  support  of  the  clerffy;  nor 
will  it  cease  to  have  a  certain  value  as  lone  as  any 
man,  in  anv  land,  is  distrusted,  or  undervalued,  or 
abridg^ed  of  his  natural  rights,  on  account  of  rny 
opinion  whatever."  This  extract  is  not  in  the  Stat- 
ute as  printed  in  the  Congress  Edition.— Editor. 
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tions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical.— Statute  of  Reugious 
Freedom,    viii,  454.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  238.   (i779.) 

1268. ,    The   forcing  a   man  to 

support  this  or  that  teacher  even  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the 
comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions 
to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he 
would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he 
feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness;  and  is 
withdrawing  from  the  ministry  those  tem- 
porary rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an 
approbation  of  their  personal  conduct,  are  an 
additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremit- 
ting labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. — 
Statute  of  Religious  Freedom,  viii,  454. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  238.    (i7790 

1269.  CHTJBCH  Ain>  STATE,  WaU  of 
aeparatlon. — Believing  that  religion  is  a 
matter  which  lies  solely  between  man  and  his 
God,  that  he  owes  account  to  none  other  for 
his  faith  or  his  worship,  that  the  legislative 
powers  of  government  reach  actions  only,  and 
not  opinions,  I  contemplate  with  sovereign 
reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple which  declared  that  their  Legislature 
should  "  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof  ",  thus  building  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  Church  and  State.* — R.  to  A. 
Danbury  Baptists,    viii,  113.    (1802.) 

1270.  CICEBO,  Letters  of. — The  letters 
of  Cicero  breathe  the  purest  effusions  of  an 
exalted  patriot,  while  the  parricide  Cxsar  is 
lost  in  odious  contrast. — To  John  Adams,  vii, 
1^8.      Ford    ed.,    x,    152.      (M.,    18 19.) 

1271.  CIKdNNATI  SOCTETY,  Foun- 
dation.— When  the  army  was  about  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  the  officers  to  take  final  leave, 
perhaps  never  again  to  meet,  it  was  natural 
for  men  who  had  accompanied  each  other 
through  so  many  scenes  of  hardship,  of  diffi- 
culty, and  danger,  who,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, must  have  been  rendered  mutually 
dear  by  those  aids  and  good  offices  to  which 
their  situations  had  given  occasion;  it  was 
natural,  I  say,  for  these  to  seize  with  fondness 
any  proposition  which  promised  to  bring  them 
together  again  at  certain  and  regular  periods. 
And  this,  I  take  for  granted,  was  the  origin 
and  object  of  this  institution ;  and  I  have  no 
suspicion  that  they  foresaw,   much  less  in- 

♦  Before  sending:  this  reply  to  the  Danbury  Bap- 
tists, Jefferson  enclosed  a  copy  of  it  to  Levi  Lincoln, 
his  Attorney  General,  with  a  note  (Ford  ed..  viii. 
zag)  in  which  he  said:  **  The  Baptist  address  admits 
of  a  condemnation  of  the  alliance  between  Church 
and  State,  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 
It  furnishes  an  occasion,  too,  which  I  have  long 
wished  to  find,  of  saying  why  I  do  not  proclaim  fast- 
ings and  thanksgivings,  as  my  predecessors  did.  * 
•  »  I  know  it  will  give  great  offence  to  the  New 
England  clergy ;  but  the  advocate  of  religious  free- 
dom is  to  expect  neither  peace  nor  forgiveness  from 
them.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  examine  the  answer, 
and  suggest  any  alterations  which  might  prevent  an 
ill  effect,  or  promote  a  good  one  among  the  people? 
You  understand  the  temper  of  those  Tn  the  North, 
and  can  weaken  it,  therefore,  to  their  stomachs ;  it  is 
at  present  seasoned  to  the  Southern  taste  only.'*— 
Editor. 


tended,  those  mischiefs  which  exist  perhaps 
in  the  forebodings  of  politicians  only.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether,  in  its  execution,  it  would 
be  found  to  answer  the  wishes  of  those  who 
framed  it,  and  to  foster  those  friendships  it 
was  intended  to  preserve.  The  members 
would  be  brought  together  at  their  annual 
assemblies,  no  longer  to  encounter  a  com- 
mon enemy,  but  to  encounter  one  another  in 
debate  and  sentiment.  For  something,  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  be  done  at  these  meetings,  and, 
however  unimportant,  it  will  suffice  to  produce 
difference  of  opinion,  contradiction  and  irrita- 
tion. The  way  to  make  friends  quarrel  is  to 
put  them  in  disputation  under  the  public  eye. 
An  experience  of  near  twenty  years  has  taught 
me  that  few  friendships  stand  this  test,  and 
that  public  assemblies,  where  every  one  is 
free  to  act  and  speak,  are  the  most  powerful 
looseners  of  the  bands  of  private  friendship. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  this  institution  would 
fail  in  its  principal  object,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  personal  friendships  contracted  through 
the  war.* — To  General  Washington,  i,  333. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  465.    (A.,  April  1784.) 

1272.  CIKCINNATI  SOCIETY,   Objec- 

tionB  to. — ^The  objections  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  institution  shall  be  briefly 
sketched.  They  urge  that  it  is  against  the 
Confederation — against  the  letter  of  some  of 
cur  constitutions,  against  the  spirit  of  all  of 
them — ^that  the  foundation  on  which  alf  these 
are  built  is  the  natural  equality  of  man,  the 
denial  of  every  preeminence  but  that  annexed 
to  legal  office,  and,  particularly,  the  denial  of 
preeminence  by  birth ;  that,  however,  in  their 
present  dispositions,  citizens  might  decline  ac- 
cepting honorary  instalments  into  the  order, 
a  time  mav  come,  when  a  change  of  disposi- 
tions would  render  these  flattering^  when  a 
well-directed  distribution  of  them  might  draw 
into  the  order  all  the  men  of  talents,  of  office 
and  wealth,  and,  in  this  case,  would  probably 
procure  an  ingraftment  into  the  government: 
that  in  this,  they  will  be  supported  by  their 
foreign  members,  and  the  wishes  and  influ- 
ence of  foreign  courts;  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  hereditary  branches  of  mod- 
em governments  are  the  patrons  of  privilege 
and  prerogative,  and  not  of  the  natural  rights 
of  the  people,  whose  oppressors  they  generally 
are;  that,  besides  these  evils,  which  are  re- 
mote, others  may  take  place  more  immedi- 
ately ;  that  a  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the 
civil  and  military,  which  it  is  for  the  happi- 
ness of  both  to  obliterate;  that  when  the 
members  assemble  they  will  be  proposing  to 
do  something,  and  what  that  something  may 
be,  will  depend  on  actual  circumstances;  thai 
being  an  organized  body  under  habits  of  sub- 
ordination, the  flrst  obstructions  to  enterprise 
will  be  already  surmounted ;  that  the  modera- 
tion and  virtue  of  a  single  character  have 
probably  prevented  this  Revolution  from  being 
closed,  as  most  others  have  been,  by  a  sub- 
version of  that  liberty  it  was  intended  to  es- 
tablish; that  he  is  not  immortal,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, or  some  of  his  successors,  may  be  led 

*  Washington  asked  Jefferson's  opiniona  on  Xh9 
subject— Editor. 
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by  false  calculation  into  a  less  certain  road  to 
glory.  —  To  General  Washington,  i,  334, 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  466.    (A.,  April  1784.) 

15373.  CINCINNATI  SOCIETY,  Opposi- 
tion in  Congrress.— What  are  the  sentiments 
of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  what  line  they 
will  pursue,  can  only  be  stated  conjecturally. 
Congress,  as  a  body,  if  left  to  themselves,  will, 
m  my  opinion,  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 
They  may,  however,  be  forced  into  a  declara- 
tion by  instructions  from  some  of  the  States, 
or  by  other  incidents.  Their  sentiments,  if 
forced  from  them,  will  be  unfriendly  to  the 
institution.  If  permitted  to  pursue  their  own 
path,  they  will  check  it  by  side-blows  when- 
ever it  comes  in  their  way,  and  in  competitions 
for  office,  on  equal  or  nearly  equal  ground, 
will  give  silent  preference  to  those  who  are 
not  of  the  fraternity.  My  reasons  for  thinking 
this  are,  i.  The  grounds  on  which  they  lately 
declined  the  foreign  order  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  some  of  our  citizens.  2.  The 
fourth  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  con- 
stitution for  the  new  States.  ♦  *  *  3.  Pri- 
vate conversations  on  this  subject  with  the 
members.  ♦  *  ♦  I  have  taken  occasion  to  ex- 
tend these,  not,  indeed,  to  the  military  mem- 
bers, because,  being  of  the  order,  delicacy 
forbade  it,  but  to  the  others  pretty  generally; 
and  among  these,  I  have  as  yet  found  but 
rne  who  is  not  opposed  to  the  institution. — 
To  General  Washington,  i,  335.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  467.     (A.,  April  1784.) 

1274.  CINCINNATI  SOCIETY,  Senti- 
ment in  France.  —  What  has  heretofore 
passed  between  us  on  this  institution,  makes 
it  my  duty  to  mention  to  you  that  I  have 
never  heard  a  person  in  Europe,  learned  or  un- 
learned, express  his  thoughts  on  this  insti- 
tution, who  did  not  consider  it  as  dishonor- 
able and  destructive  to  our  governments ;  and 
that  every  writing  which  has  come  out  since 
my  arrival  here  [Paris]  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned, considers  it,  even  as  now  reformed,  as 
the  germ  whose  development  is  one  day  to 
destroy  the  fabric  we  have  reared.  I  did  not 
apprehend  this  while  I  had  American  ideas 
only.  Bat  I  confess  that  what  I  have  seen  in 
Europe  has  brought  me  over  to  that  opinion ; 
and  that  though  the  day  may  be  at  some  dis- 
tance, beyond  the  reach  of  our  lives,  perhaps, 
yet  it  will  certainly  come,  when  a  single  fibre 
left  of  this  institution  will  produce  an  hered- 
itary aristocracy,  which  will  change  the  form 
of  our  governments  from  the  best  to  the  worst 
in  the  world  To  know  the  mass  of  evil 
which  flows  from  this  fatal  source,  a  person 
must  be  in  France.  He  must  see  the  finest 
soil,  the  finest  climate,  the  most  compact 
State,  the  most  benevolent  character  of  peo- 
ple, and  every  earthly  advantage  combined,  in- 
stifiicient  to  prevent  this  scourge  from  ren- 
dering existence  a  curse  to  twenty-four  otjt 
of  twenty-five  parts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  With  us,  the  branches  of  this  insti- 
tution cover  all  the  States.  The  southern 
ones  at  this  time  are  aristocratical  in  their 
disposition:  and  that  that  spirit  should  grow 
and  extend  itself,  is  within  the  natural  order 
of  things.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  im- 


mortality of  our  governments;  but  I  shall 
think  little  also  of  their  longevity,  unless  this 
germ  of  destruction  be  taken  out.  When  the 
society  themselves  shall  weigh  the  possibility 
of  evil  against  the  impossibility  of  any  good 
to  proceed  from  this  institution,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  they  will  eradicate  it.  I  know  they 
wish  the  permanence  of  our  governments  as 
much  as  any  individuals  composing  them. — To 
General  Washington,  ii,  61.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
328,     (P.,  Nov.  1786.) 

1276.  CIFHEB,  Jeffer8on'8.~A  favor- 
able and  confidential  opportunity  offering  by 
M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  who  is  revisiting  his 
native  country  *  ♦  ♦  i  send  you  a  cipher 
to  be  used  between  us,  which  will  give  you  some 
trouble  to  understand,  but,  once  understood,  is 
the  easiest  to  use,  the  most  undecipherable,  and 
varied  by  a  new  key  with  the  greatest  facility 
of  any  I  have  ever  known.  I  am  in  hopes,  the 
explanation  enclosed  will  be  sufficient.  Let 
our  key  of  letters  be  isome  figures  which  are 
illegible}  and  the  key  of  lines  be  ifigures  il- 
legible'}, and  lest  we  should  lose  our  key  or  be 
absent  ifrom  it,  it  is  so  formed  as  to  be  kept  in 
the  memory  and  put  upon  paper  at  'pleasure ; 
being  produced  by  writing  our  names  and  resi- 
dences at  full  length,  each  of  which  containing 
twenty-seven  letters  is  divided  into  three  parts 
of  nine  letters  each ;  and  each  of  the  nine  let- 
ters is  then  numbered  according  to  the  place  it 
would  hold  if  the  nine  were  arranged  alpha- 
betically thus  [so  blotted  as  to  be  illegible}. 
The  numbers  over  the  letters  being  then  ar- 
ranged as  the  letters  to  which  they  belong 
stand  in  our  names,  we  can  always  construct 
our  key.  But  why  a  cipher  between  us,  when 
official  things  go  naturally  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  things  not  political  need  no  cipher? 
I.  Matters  of  a  public  nature,  and  proper  to 
go  on  our  records,  should  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  2.  Matters  of  a  public  nature,  not 
proper  to  be  placed  on  our  records,  may  still 
go  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  headed  by  the 
word  "  private."  But,  3,  there  may  be  matters 
merely  personal  to  ourselves,  and  which  require 
the  cover  of  a  cipher  more  than  those  of  any 
other  character.  This  last  purpose  and  others, 
which  we  cannot  foresee,  may  render  it  con- 
venient and  advantageous  to  have  at  hand  a 
mask  for  whatever  may  need  it. — ^To  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  iv,  431.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  143. 
(W.,  1802.) 

1276.  CntACCHIy  Genius  of.^Ciracchi 
was  second  to  no  sculptor  living  except  Canova ; 
and,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  rivalled  him. 
His  style  had  been  formed  on  the  fine  models 
of  antiquity  in  Italy,  and  he  had  caught  their 
ineffable  majesty  of  expression.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  made  the  bust  of  General 
Washington  in  marble,  from  that  in  plaster; 
it  was  sent  over  here,  was  universally  consid- 
ered as  the  best  effigy  of  him  ever  executed, 
was  bought  b]r  the  Spanish  minister  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  sent  to  Madrid. — To 
Nathaniel  Macon,    vi,  535.     (M.,  1816.) 

1277.  CITIES,  Corruption  and.— When 
we  get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large  cities, 
as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become  as  corrupt  as  in 
Europe.* — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
479.     (P..  Dec.   1787.) 

*  In  the  Congress  edition  (11,  33a)  this  extract  has 
been  edited  so  as  to  read  :  "  When  we  get  piled  upon 
one  another  in  large  cities,  As  in  Burope,  we  snail 
become  corrupt  as  in  Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one 
another  as  they  do  there.'*— Editor. 
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one  hundred;  thii  will  be  two  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Versailles  has  cost  fifty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling.  Ought  we  to  doubt 
then  that  they  will  persevere  to  the  end  in  a 
work,  small  and  useful  in  proportion  as  the 
other  was  great  and  foolish? — To  Mr.  Cut- 
ting,  ii,  438.  (P.,  1788.) 

1216.  CHEBBOTTBG,  Harbor  of.— The 
King's  visit  to  Cherbourg  has  made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  England  and  here  [France].  It  proves 
to  the  world,  that  it  is  a  serious  object  to  this 
country,  and  that  the  King  commits  himself  for 
the  accomplishment  of  it.  Indeed,  so  many 
cones  have  been  sunk,  that  no  doubt  remains  of 
the  practicability  of  it.  It  will  contain,  as  is 
said,  eighty  ships  of  the  line,  be  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  by  means  of  two  en- 
trances, on  different  sides,  will  admit  vessels  to 
come  in  and  go  out  with  every  wind.  The  ef- 
fect of  this,  in  another  war  with  England,  de- 
fies calculation. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  587. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  245.     (P.,   1786.) 

1217.  CHEBBOTTBG,  Invasion  of  Eng- 
land from. — An  event  seems  to  be  preparing, 
in  the  order  of  things,  which  will  probably  de- 
cide the  fate  of  that  country  [England].  It 
is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg will  be  completed,  that  it  will  be  a  most 
excellent  one,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  the 
whole  navy  of  France.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
wanting  to  enable  France  to  invade  that  but  a 
naval  force  conveniently  stationed  to  protect 
the  transports.  This  change  of  situation  must 
oblige  the  English  to  keep  up  a  great  standing 
army,  and  there  is  no  king,  who,  with  sufficient 
force,  is  not  always  ready  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute.— To  George  Wythe,  ii,  8.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
269.     (P.,  1786.) 

1218. .    This    port    will    enable 

them  in  case  of  a  war  with  England,  to  invade 
that  country,  or  to  annihilate  its  commerce, 
and  of  course  its  marine.  Probably,  too,  it 
will  oblige  them  to  keep  a  standing  army  of 
considerable  magnitude. — To  Mr.  Hawkins,  ii, 
3.     (P..  1786.) 

1210. .     The   harbor  of   Cher- 

Ijourg  will  .♦  ♦  ♦  hold  the  whole  [French] 
navy.  This  is  putting  a  bridle  into  the  mouth 
of  England. — ^To  David  Humphreys,  ii,  ix. 
(P.,  1786.) 

1220.  CHEBOKEE  INDIANS,  Hope- 
well Treaty  and.— Were  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well, and  the  act  of  acceptance  of  Congress 
to  stand  in  any  point  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other,  I  should  consider  the  act  of  ac- 
ceptance as  void  in  that  point;  because  the 
treaty  is  a  law  made  by  two  parties,  and  not 
revocable  by  one  of  the  parties  either  acting 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  third  party. 
If  we  consider  the  acceptance  as  a  legislative 
act  of  Congress,  it  is  the  act  of  one  party 
only;  if  we  consider  it  as  a  treaty  between 
Congress  and  North  Carolina,  it  is  but  a 
subsequent  treaty  with  another  power,  and 
cnnnot  make  void  a  preceding  one,  with  a 
different  power.  But  I  see  no  such  opposi- 
tion between  these  two  instruments.  The 
Cherokees  were  entitled  to  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  within  the  limits  guaran- 
teed to  them.  The  State  of  North  Carolina, 
according  to  the  jus  gentium  established  for 
America  by.  universal  usage,  had  only  a  right 
of  preemption  of  these  lands  against  all  other 


nations.  It  could  convey,  then,  to  its  citizens 
only  this  right  of  preemption,  and  the  right  of 
occupation  could  not  be  united  to  it  until  ob- 
tained by  the  United  States  from  the  Chero- 
kees. The  act  of  cession  of  North  Carolina 
only  preserves  the  rights  of  its  citizens  in  the 
same  state  as  they  would  have  been,  had  thai 
act  never  been  passed.  It  does  not  make  im- 
perfect titles  perfect;  but  only  prevents  their 
being  made  worse.  Congress,  by  their  act, 
accept  on  these  conditions.  The  claimants 
of  North  Carolina,  then,  and  also  the  CHfero- 
kees,  are  exactly  where  they  would  have  been, 
had  neither  the  act  of  cession,  nor  that  of 
acceptance,  been  ever  made ;  that  is,  the  latter 
possess  the  right  of  occupation,  and  the 
former  the  right  of  preemption.  Though 
these  deductions  seem  clear  enough,  yet  the 
question  would  be  a  disagreeable  one  between 
the  General  Government,  a  particular  govern- 
ment, and  individuals,  and  it  would  seem  very 
desirable  to  draw  adl  the  claims  of  preemption 
within  a  certain  limit,  by  commuting  for 
those  out  of  it,  and  then  to  purchase  of  the 
Cherokees  the  right  of  occupation.— To 
Henry  Knox,  iii,  192.  Ford  ed.,  v,  237. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

—  CHERB0MESU8,  Proposed  State  of. 

— See  Western  Territory. 

1221.  CHESAPEAKE,  Attack  on  Fri|f- 
ate.— On  the  22nd  day  of  June  last  [1807],  by 
a  formal  order  from  the  British  admiral,  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  leaving  her  port  for  dis- 
tant service,  was  attacked  by  one  of  those 
vessels  which  had  been  lying  in  our  harbors 
under  the  indulgences  of  hospitality,  was  dis- 
abled from  proceeding,  had  several  of  her 
crew  killed,  and  four  taken  away.  On  this 
outrage  no  commentaries  are  necessary.  Its 
character  has  been  pronounced  by  the  indig- 
nant voice  of  our  citizens  with  an  emphasis 
and  unanimity  never  exceeded.  I  imme- 
diately, by  proclamation,  interdicted  our 
harbors  and  waters  to  all  British  armed  ves- 
sels, forbade  intercourse  with  them,  and  un- 
certain how  far  hostilities  were  intended,  and 
the  town  of  Norfolk,  indeed,  being  threatened 
with  immediate  attack,  a  sufficient  force  was 
ordered  for  the  protection  of  that  place,  and 
such  other  preparations  commenced  and  pur- 
sued as  the  prospect  rendered  proper.  An 
armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  was  dis- 
patched with  instructions  to  our  ministers  at 
London  to  call  on  that  government  for  the 
satisfaction  and  security  required  by  the  out- 
rage. A  very  short  interval  ought  now  to 
bring  the  answer.  *  ♦  *  The  aggression 
thus  begun  has  been  continued  on  the  part  of 
the  British  commanders  by  remaining  within 
our  waters,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
country,  by  habitual  violations  of  its  juris- 
diction, and  at  length  by  putting  to  death 
one  of  the  persons  whom  they  had  forcibly 
taken  from  on  board  the  Chesapeake.  These 
aggravations  necessarily  lead  to  the  policy, 
either  of  never  admitting  an  armed  vessel 
into  our  harbors,  or  of  maintaining  in  every 
harbor  such  an  armed  force  as  may  constrain 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  protect  the  lives 
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and  property  of  our  citizens,  against  their 
armed  guests.  But  the  expense  of  such  a 
standing  force,  and  its  inconsistence  with  our 
principles,  dispense  with  those  obligations  of 
hospitality  which  would  necessarily  call  for 
it.  and  leave  us  equally  free  to  exclude  the 
navy,  as  we  are  the  army  of  a  foreign  power, 
from  entering  our  limits. — Seventh  Annual 
Message,  viii,  83.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  152.  (Oct. 
27.  1807.) 

1^22.  CHESAPEAXEy  Demand  for  rep- 
aration.— We  now  send  a  vessel  to  call  upon 
the  British  government  for  reparation  for  the 
past  outrage,  and  security  for  the  future,  nor 
will  anything  be  deemed  security  but  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  practice  of  taking  persons 
out  of  our  vessels,  under  the  pretence  of  their 
being  English. — To  John  Armstrong,  v, 
134.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  116.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

15323. .    You  will  have  seen  by 

the  proclamation  the  measures  adopted.  We 
act  on  these  principles,  i.  That  the  usage  of 
nations  requires  that  we  shall  give  the  of- 
fender an  opportunity  of  making  reparation 
and  avoiding  war.*  2.  That  we  should  give 
time  to  our  merchants  to  get  in  their  property 
and  vessels  and  our  seamen  now  afloat  And, 
J.  That  the  power  of  declaring:  war  being 
with  the  Legislature,  the  Executive  should  do 
nothing,  necessarily  committing  them  to  de- 
cide for  war  in  preference  to  non-intercourse, 
which  will  be  preferred  by  a  great  many. — To 
Vice-President  Cunton.  v,  116.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  100.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

15224. .    We  have  acted  on  these 

principles;  i,  to  give  that  government  an 
opportunity  to  disavow  and  make  reparation ; 
2.  to  give  ourselves  time  to  get  in  the  vessels, 
property  and  seamen,  now  spread  over  the 
ocean ;  3,  to  do  no  act  which  might  com- 
promit  Congress  in  their  choice  between 
war,  non-intercourse,  or  any  other  measure. — 
To  Barnabas  Bidwell.  v,  126.  Ford  ed., 
ix,io6.     (W.,  1807.) 

1225. .    Whether  the  outrage  is 

a  proper  cause  of  war,  belonging  exclusively 
to  Congress,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  commit  them 
by  doing  anything  which  would  have  to  be 
retracted.  We  may,  however,  exercise  the 
powers  entrusted  to  us  for  preventing  fu- 
ture insults  within  our  harbors,  and  claim 
firmly  satisfaction  for  the  past.  This  will 
leave'  Congress  free  to  decide  whether  war 
is  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  redress  in  our 
case,  or  whether,  having  taught  so  many 
other  useful  lessons  to  Europe,  we  may  not 
add  that  of  showing  them  that  there  are 
peaceable  means  of  repressing  injustice,  by 
making  it  the  interest  of  the  aggressor  to  do 
what  is  just,  and  abstain  from  future  wrong. 
— ^To  W.  H.  Cabell.,  v,  114.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  87-     (W.,  June  1807.) 

12586.  CHESAPSAXE,  Excitement  Over. 
— This  country  has  never  been  in  such  a  state 

•  The  actioa  of  the  comnuixider  of  the  Leopard  was 
disavowed  by  the  British  government,  ana  it  also 
disclaimed  the  right  of  search  in  the  case  of  ships  of 
war.— Bditor. 


of  excitement  since  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton.— To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  124.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  105.    (July  1807.) 

1227. .    Never  since  the  battle  of 

Lexington  have  I  seen  this  country  in  such 
a  state  of  exasperation  as  at  present,  and  even 
that  did  not  produce  such  unanimity.  The 
federalists  themselves  coalesce  with  us  as  to 
the  object,  though  they  will  return  to  their 
trade  of  censuring  every  measure  taken  to  ob> 
tain  its — To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  v,  127. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  no.    (W.,  July  1807.) 

1228^  CHESAPEAKE,         HoakutleB 

Threatened.— You  ^\\  perceive  by  the  en- 
closed copies  of  letters  from  Captain  Decatur 
that  the  British  commanders  have  their  foot 
on  the  threshold  of  war.  They  have  begun 
the  blockade  of  Norfolk;  have  sounded  the 
passage  to  the  town,  which  appears  practica- 
ble for  three  of  their  vessels,  and  nrenace  an 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Cybele.  These, 
with  four  gunboats,  form  the  present  defence, 
and  there  are  four  more  gunboats  in  Nor- 
folk nearly  ready.  The  four  gunboats  at 
Hampton  are  hauled  up,  and  in  danger,  four 
in  Mop  jack  bay  are  on  the  stocks.  Blows 
may  be  hourly  possible. — To  General  Dear- 
born, v,  117.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  loi.  (W.,  July 
1807.) 

1229.  CHESAPEAKE,  Interdiction  of 
British  ships.— The  interdicted  ships  are 
enemies.  Should  they  be  forced,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  ri|n  up  into  safer  harbors,  we 
are  to  act  towards  them  as  we  would  towards 
enemies  in  regular  war,  in  a  like  case.  Per- 
mit no  intercourse,  no  supplies ;  and  if  they 
land,  kill  or  capture  them  as  enemies.  If  they 
lie  still,  Decatur  has  orders  not  to  attack  them 
without  stating  the  case  to  me,  and  awaiting 
instructions.  But  if  they  attempt  to  enter  the 
Elizabeth  River,  he  is  to  attack  them  without 
awaiting  for  instructions.  Other  armed  ves- 
sels, putting  in  from  sea  in  distress,  are 
friends.  They  must  report  themselves  to  the 
collector,  he  assigns  them  their  station,  and 
regulates  their  repairs,  supplies,  intercourse 
and  stay.  Not  needing  flags,  they  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  collector  alone,  who 
should  be  reasonably  liberal  as  to  their  re- 
pairs and  supplies,  furnishing  them  for  a 
voyage  to  any  of  their  American  ports. — To 
James  Madison,  v,  173.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  130. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

1230. .     The    intention    of    the 

[British]  squadron  in  the  bay  is  so  manifestly 
pacific,  that  your  instructions  are  perfectly 
proper,  not  to  molest  their  boats  merely  for 
approaching  the  shore.  While  they  are  giv- 
ing up  slaves  and  citizen  seamen,  and  at- 
tempting nothing  ashore,  it  would  not  be  well 
to  stop  this  by  any  new  restriction. — To  W.  H. 
Cabell,    v,  191.    (M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

1231. .      If   they    come    ashore, 

they  must  be  captured,  or  destroyed  if  they 
cannot  be  captured,  because  we  mean  to  en- 
force the  proclamation  rigorously  in  prevent- 
ing supplies.— To  W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  191.  (M., 
Sep.  1807.) 
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1278.  CITIES,  Evils  of.— I  view  great 
cities  as  pestilential  to  the  morals,  the 
health,  and  the  liberties  of  man.  True,  they 
nourish  some  of  the  elegant  arts,  but  the  use- 
ful ones  can  thrive  elsewhere,  and  less  perfec- 
tion in  the  others,  with  more  health,  virtue 
and  freedom,  would  be  my  choice. — To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  335.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  459. 
(M.,  1800.) 

1270.  CITIES,   Federalist  stronglioldB. 

— The  cities  [were]  the  strongholds  of  feder- 
alism.— To  William  Johnson,  vii,  292. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  227.     (M.,  1823.) 

1280. .    The   inhabitants  of  the 

commercial  cities  arc  as  different  in  senti- 
ment and  character  from  the  country  people  as 
any  two  distinct  nations,  and  are  clamorous 
against  the  order  of  things  [republicanism] 
established  by  the  agricultural  mterest. — ^To 
M.  PicTET.     iv,  463.     (W.,  1803.) 

1281.  CITIES,  Foreign  Character  of. — 
In  our  cities  your  son  will  find  distant  imi- 
tations of  the  cities  of  Europe.  But  if  he 
wishes  to  know  the  nation,  its  occupations, 
manners,  and  principles,  they  reside  not  in 
the  cities.  He  must  travel  through  the  coun- 
try, accept  the  hospitalities  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  visit  with  them  the  school  01  the 
people.— To  Madame  de  Stael.  v,  133.  (W., 
1807.) 

1282. .  Our  cities  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  London  only;  our  country  is  a  dif- 
ferent nation. — To  M.  Dashkoff.  v,  463. 
(M.,  1809.) 

1283.  CITIES^  Founding.  —  There  are 
places  [in  Virginia]  at  which  *  *  *  the  laws 
have  said  there  shall  be  towns ;  but  nature  has 
said  there  shall  not.  ♦  *  *  Accidental  circum- 
stances, however,  may  control  the  indications 
of  nature,  and  in  no  instance  do  they  do  it 
more  frequently  than  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
towns. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  351.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  213.    (1782.) 

1284.  CITIES,  Life  In.— A  city  life  offers 
indeed  more  means  of  dissipating  time,  but 
more  frequent,  also,  and  more  painful  ob- 
jects of  vice  and  wretchedness. — To  William 
Short,    vii,  310.     (M.,  1823.) 

1285.  CITIES,  Misery  In.— Even  here  we 
find  too  strong  a  current  from  the  country  to 
the  towns;  and  instances  are  beginning  to 
appear  of  that  species  of  misery,  which  you 
are  so  humanely  endeavoring  to  relieve  with 
you.  Although  we  have  in  the  old  countries 
of  Europe  the  lesson  of  their  experience  to 
warn  us,  yet  I  am  not  satisfied  we  shall  have 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  to  profit  by  it — 
To  David  Williams,    v,  514.     (W.,  1803.) 

1286. .     The    general    desire    of 

men  to  live  by  their  heads  rather  than  their 
hands,  and  the  strong  allurements  of  great 
cities  to  those  who  have  any  turn  for  dissi- 
pation threaten  to  make  them  here,  as  in 
Europe,  the  sinks  of  voluntary  misery. — To 
David  Williams,    iv,  514.    (W.,  1803.) 

1287.  CITIES,  Political  Influence  of.— 
■e  commercial  cities,  though,  by  the  com- 


mand of  newspapers,  they  make  a  g^reat  deal 
of  noise,  have  little  effect  in  the  direction  of 
the  government. — To  M.  Pictet.  iv,  463. 
(W.,  1803.) 

1288.  CITIZENS,  Adopted.— Bom  in 
other  countries,  yet  believing  you  could  be 
happy  in  this,  our  laws  acknowledge,  as  they 
should  do,  your  right  to  join  us  in  society, 
conforming  *  *  ♦  to  our  established  rules. 
That  these  rules  shall  be  as  equal  as  pruden- 
tial considerations  will  admit,  will  certainly 
be  the  aim  of  our  legislatures,  general  and  par- 
ticular.—Reply  to  Address,  iv,  394,  (W.,  May 
1801.) 

1289. .     If  the  unexampled  state 

of  the  world  has,  in  any  instance,  occasioned 
amonff  us  temporary  departures  from  the  sys- 
tem of  equal  rule,  the  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity will  doubtless  produce  reconsideration; 
and  your  knowledge  of  the  liberal  conduct 
heretofore  observed  towards  strangers  settling 
among  us  will  warrant  the  belief  that  what  is 
right  will  be  done. — Reply  to  Address,  iv, 
394.    (May  1 801.) 

1290.  CITIZENS,  Dangerous. — Every  so- 
ciety has  a  right  to  fix  the  fundamental 
principles  of  its  association,  and  to  say  to  all 
individuals,  that,  if  they  contemplate  pursuits 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  principles,  and  in- 
volving dangers  which  the  society  chooses  to 
avoid,  they  must  go  somewhere  else  for  their 
exercise;  that  we  want  no  citizens,  and  still 

mess  ephemeral  and  pseudo-citizens,  on  such 
terms.  We  may  exclude  them  from  our  ter- 
ritory, as  we  do  persons  infected  with  dis- 
ease. We  have  most  abundant  resources  of 
happiness  within  ourselves,  which  we  may 
enjoy  in  peace  and  safety  without  permitting 
a  few  citizens,  infected  with  the  mania  of 
rambling  and  gambling,  to  bring  danger  on 
the  great  mass  engaged  in  innocent  and  safe 
pursuits  at  home. — To  William  H.  Craw- 
ford,   i,  6.  Ford  ed.,  x,  34.    (M,,  i8i6.) 

1291.  CITIZENS,  Fraudulent  and  real. 
^[As  to  citizens!  there  is  a  distinction  which 
we  ought  to  make  ourselves,  and  with  which 
the  belligerent  powers  [France  and  England] 
ought  to  be  content.  Where,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  a  merchant  of  either 
comes  here  and  is  naturalized,  the  purpose  is 
probably  fraudulent  against  the  other,  and  in- 
tended to  cloak  their  commerce  under  our 
flag.  This  we  should  honestly  discountenance, 
and  never  reclaim  their  property  when  cap- 
tured. But  merchants  from  either,  settled 
and  made  citizens  before  a  war,  are  citizen'^ 
to  every  purpose  of  commerce,  and  not  to  be 
distinguished  in  our  proceedings  from  na- 
tives. Every  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to 
enforce  her  principle  of  ".once  a  subject,  al- 
ways a  subject "  beyond  the  case  of  her  otvh 
subjects,  ought  to  be  repelled. — To  Albert 
Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  251.  (July  1803.^ 
See  Expatriation. 

1292.  CITIZENS,  QoTemment  and.— 
Give  to  every  citizen,  personally,  a  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  affairs. — ^To 
Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  x.  41. 
(M.,  1816.) 
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1293.  CinZEKS,  Military  service  and. 

— Every  citizen  [should]  be  a  soldier.  .This 
was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  must  be  that  of  every  free  State. — To 
James  Monroe,    vi,  131.    (M.,  181 3.) 

1294.  CITIZENS,  Protection  of.— It  is 
an  obligation  of  every  government  to  yield 
protection  to  its  citizens  as  the  consideration 
of  their  obedience.— To  John  Jay.  i,  4S8. 
(P..  1785.) 

1295. .    The  first  foundations  of 

the  social  compact  would  be  broken  up,  were 
we  definitely  to  refuse  to  its  members  the  pro- 
tection of  their  persons  and  property,  while 
in  their  lawful  pursuits.— To  James  Maury. 
vi,  52.    FosD  ED.,  ix,  348.    (M.,  1812.) 

1296. .  The  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  government  in  all  places  where 
they  may  lawfully  go. — Official  Opinion. 
vii,  624.     (1793.) 

1297.  CITIZENS,  Belief  of  imprisoned. 
—There  arc  in  the  prison  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon 
six  or  seven  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  charged  with  having  attempted  a 
contraband  of  tobacco,  but,  as  they  say  them- 
selves, forced  into  that  port  by  stress  of 
•Aeather.  I  believe  that  they  are  innocent. 
Iheir  situation  is  described  to  me  as  deplora- 
'  le  as  should  be  that  of  men  found  guiltjr  of 
he  worst  of  crimes.  They  are  in  close  jail, 
allowed  three  sous  a  day  only,  and  unable  to 
-peak  a  word  of  the  language  of  the  country. 
I  hope  their  distress,  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
relieve,  *  *  *  will  apologize  for  the  liberty 
I  take  of  asking  you  to  advise  them  what  to 
do  for  their  defence,  to  engage  some  good 
lawyer  for  them,  and  to  pass  them  the  pecuni- 
ary reliefs  necessary.  I  write  to  Mr.  Lister 
Asquith,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  that  he 
may  draw  bills  on  me  from  time  to  time,  for 
a  livre  a  day  for  every  person  of  them,  and 
what  may  be  necessary  to  engage  a  lawyer 
for  him.— To  M.  Desbordes.  i,  402.  (P.,  1785.) 

1298. .     I    take    the    liberty   of 

troubling  your  excellency  on  behalf  of  six 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
for  some  time  confined  in  the  prison  of  St.  Pol 
de  Leon,  and  of  referring  for  particulars  to  the 
enclosed  state  of  their  case.  *  *  *  I  have  thus 
long  avoided  troubling  your  Excellencv  with 
this  case,  in  hopes  it  would  receive  its  decision 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  and  I  relied 
that  that  would  indemnify  the  sufferers,  if 
they  had  been  used  unjustly;  but  though 
they  have  been  in  close  confinement,  now  near 
three  months,  it  has  yet  no  appearance  of  ap- 
proaching to  decision.  In  the  meantime,  the 
cold  of  the  winter  is  coming  on,  and,  to  men 
in  their  situation,  may  produce  events  which 
would  render  all  indemnification  too  late. 
I  must,  therefore,  pray  the  assistance  of  your 
Excellency,  for  the  liberation  of  their  persons, 
if  the  established  order  of  things  may  possi- 
bly admit  of  it.— To  Count  de  Vercennes. 
i.479.    (P->  1785) 

1999.  CITIZENS,  Bights  of  diatreseed. 
—Citizens  [in  a  foreign  country]  under  un- 


expected calamity  have  a  right  to  call  for  the 
patronage  of  the  public  servants. — To  John 
Jay.  i,  583.  (P.,  1786.)  See  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  Expatriation,  Naturauza- 

TION. 

1300.  CITIZENSHIP,  Oovemment  and. 
— No  Englishman  will  pretend  that  a  right  to 
participate  in  government  can  be  derived  from 
any  other  source  than  a  personal  right,  or  a 
right  of  property.  The  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table that  he,  who  had  neither  his  person  nor 
property  in  America,  could  rightfully  as- 
sume a  participation  in  its  government. — To 
M.  SouLfes.  ix,  299.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  306.  (P., 
1786.) 

—  CIVUi  SEBVICE.^See  Office, 

1301.  CIVILIZATION^  Letters  and.— 
Our  experience  with  the  Indians  has  proved 
that  letters  are  not  the  first,  but  the  last  step 
in  the  progression  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion.— ^To  James  Pemberton.  v,  303.  (W., 
1808.)       

1302.  CIVILIZATION^   Progress    of.— 

The  idea  which  you  present  of  the  progress 
of  society  from  its  rudest  state  to  that  it  has 
now  attained,  seems  conformable  to  what  may 
be  probably  conjectured.  Indeed,  we  have 
under  our  eyes  tolerable  proofs  of  it.  Let  a 
philosophic  observer  commence  a  journey 
from  the  savages  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
eastwardly  to  our  seacoast.  These  he  would 
observe  in  the  earliest  stages  of  association 
living  under  no  law  but  that  of  nature,  sub- 
sisting and  covering  themselves  with  -the  flesh 
and  skins  of  wild  beasts.  He  would  next  find 
those  on  our  frontiers  in  the  pastoral  state, 
raising  domestic  animals  to  supply  the  defects 
of  hunting.  Then  succeed  our  semi -barba- 
rous citizens,  the  pioneers  of  the  advance  of 
civilization,  and  so  in  his  progress  he  would 
meet  the  gradual  shades  of  improving  man 
until  he  would  reach  his,  as  yet,  most  im- 
proved state  in  our  seaport  towns.  This,  in 
fact,  is  equivalent  to  a  survey,  in  time,  of  the 
progress  of  man  from  the  infancy  of  creation 
to  the  present  day.  I  am  eighty-one  years  of 
age,  born  where  I  now  live,  in  the  first  range 
of  mountains  in  the  interior  of  our  country. 
And  I  have  observed  this  march  of  civilization 
advancing  from  the  sea  coast,  passing  over  us 
like  a  cloud  of  light,  increasinpr  our  knowl- 
edge and  improving  our  condition,  insomuch 
as  that  we  are  at  this  time  more  advanced  in 
civilization  here  than  the  seaports  were  when 
I  was  a  boy.  And  where  this  progress  will 
stop  no  one  can  say.  Barbarism  has,  in  the 
meantime,  been  receding  before  the  steady 
step  of  amelioration;  and  will  in  time,  I 
trust,  disappear  from  the  earth.  You  seem 
to  think  that  this  advance  has  brought  on  us 
too  complicated  a  state  of  society,  and  that  we 
should  gain  in  happiness  by  treading  back  our 
steps  a  little  way.  I  think,  myself,  that  we 
have  more  machinery  of  government  than  is 
necessary,  too  many  parasites  living  on  the 
labor  of  the  industrious.  I  be'ieve  it  might 
be  much  simplified  to  the  relief  of  those 
who  maintain  it.  Your  experiment  seems  to 
have    this    in    view.    A    society    of    seventy 
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families,  the  number  you  name,  ma^  very  pos- 
sibly be  governed  as  a  single  family,  subsist- 
ing on  their  common  industry,  and  holding 
all  things  in  common.  Some  regulators  of 
the  family  you  still  must  have,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  at  what  period  of  your  in- 
creasing population  your  simple  regulations 
will  cease  to  be  sufficient  to  preserve  order, 
peace,  and  justice.— To  Wiluam  Ludlow. 
vii,  377.    (M.,  1824.) 

1803.  CLAIBORNE  (W.  C.  C),  Ap- 
pointed Governor.— Among  the  enclosed 
commissions  is  one  for  yourself  as  Governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans.  With  respect  to  this 
I  will  enter  into  frank  explanations.  This  office 
was  originally  destined  for  a  person*  whose 
great  services  and  established  fame  would  have 
rendered  him  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  Circumstances,  however,  exist, 
which  do  not  now  permit  his  nomination,  and 
perhaps  may  not  at  any  time  hereafter.  That, 
therefore,  being  suspended  and  entirely  con- 
tingent, your  services  have  been  so  much  ap- 
proved as  to  leave  no  desire  to  look  elsewhere 
to  fill  the  office.  Should  the  doubts  you  have 
sometimes  expressed,  whether  it  would  be  eli- 
gible for  you  to  continue,  still  exist  in  your 
mind,  the  acceptance  of  the  commission  gives 
you  time  to  satisfy  yourself  by  further  experi- 
ence, and  to  make  the  time  and  manner  of  with- 
drawing, should  you  ultimately  determine  on 
that,  agreeable  to  yourself. — To  Governor  Clai- 
borne,    iv,  558.     (M.,  Aug.  1804.) 

1804.  CLAIBOBNE  (W.  C.  C),  Feder- 
allets  and. — The  federalists  have  been  long 
endeavoring  to  batter  down  the  Governor,  who 
has  always  been  a  firm  republican.  There  were 
characters  superior  to  him  whom  I  wished  to 
appoint,  but  tney  refused  the  office.  I  know  no 
better  man  who  would  accept  of  it,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  turn  him  out  for  one  not  better. 
— To  John  Dickinson,  v,  30.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
8.     (W.,  1807.) 

1805.  CLAIMANTS,  AsslBtance  to.— It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  authority  for 
the  advance  of  moneys  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Were 
we  to  do  it  in  his  case,  we  should,  on  the 
same  principles,  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  several 
others,  wherein  foreign  nations  decline  or 
delay  doing  justice  to  our  citizens.  No  law  of 
the  United  States  would  cover  such  an  act 
of  the  executive ;  and  all  we  can  do  legally  is 
to  give  him  all  the  aid  which  our  patronage 
of  his  claims  with  the  British  court  can  effect. 
—To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  526.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

1306.  CLAIMS,  SetUe  Just.— Mr.  Cut- 
ting has  a  claim  against  the  government.  *  *  * 
I  have  only  to  desire  that  you  will  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  the  facts  *  *  *  and  communi- 
cate the  same  to  me,  that  justice  may  be  done 
between  the  public  and  the  claimant.— To 
Thomas  Pinckney.    iii,  445.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

1307.  CLABK  (George  Bogers),  Great- 
ness of. — I  know  the  greatness  of  General 
Clark's  mind  and  am  the  more  mortified  at  the 
cause  which  obscures  it.  Had  not  this  unhap- 
pily taken  .place,  there  was  nothing  he  might 
not  have  hoped ;  could  it  be  surmounted,  his 
lost  ground  might  yet  be  recovered.  No  man 
alive  rated  him  higher  than  I  did,  and  would 

•  In  the  margin  is  written  by  Jefferson,  "  Lafay- 
*e  ".—Editor. 


again,  were  he  to  become  what  I  knew  him. 
We  are  made  to  hope  he  is  writing  an  ac- 
count of  his  expeditions  north  of  Ohio.  They 
will  be  valuable  morsels  of  history,  and  will 
justify  to  the  world  those  who  have  told  them 
how  great  he  was. — ^To  Harry  Innbs.  iii,  217. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  29$,    (Pa.,  1791.) 

1308.  CTiARTTR  (Daniel),  Consul  at 
New  Orleans. — I  have  appointed  Mr.  Daniel 
Clarke,  at  New  Orleans,  our  consul  there.  His 
worth  and  influence  will  aid  you  powerfully  in 
the  interfering  interests  of  those  who  go,  and 
who  reside  there. — To  William  C.  Claiborne. 
FoBD  ED.,  viii,  72,     (W.,  July  1801.) 

_  CLASSICS,  Study  of  the.— See  Lan- 
guages. 

1309.  CnLAY  (Henry),  Opposition  to  Jef- 
ferson.— It  is  true,  as  you  have  heard,  that  a 
distance  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  Clay 
and  myself.  The  cause  I  never  could  learn, 
nor  imagine.  I  had  always  known  him  to  be  an 
able  man,  and  I  believe  him  an  honest  one.  I 
had  looked  to  his  coming  into  Congress  with  an 
entire  belief  that  he  would  be  cordial  with  the 
administration,  and,  even  before  that,  I  had 
always  had  him  in  my  mind  for  a  high  and  im- 
portant vacancy  which  had  been,  from  time  to 
time,  expected,  but  is  only  now  about  to  take 
place.  I  feel  his  loss,  therefore,  with  real  con- 
cern, but  it  is  irremediable  from  the  necessity 
of  harmony  and  cordiality  between  those  who 
are  to  manage  the  public  concerns.  Not  only 
his  withdrawing  from  the  usual  civilities  of 
intercourse  with  me  (which  even  the  federalists 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  keep  up),  but  his 
open  hostility  in  Congress  to  the  administration, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  state  of  his  mind  as  a 
fact,  although  the  cause  be  unknown. — ^To 
Thomas  Cooper,     v,  183.     (M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

1310.  CLEBGY,  Benefit  of.— This  privi- 
lege, originally  allowed  to  the  clergy,  is  now 
extended  to  every  man,  and  even  to  women. 
It  is  a  right  of  exemption  from  capital  pun- 
ishment, for  the  first  offence,  in  most  cases. 
It  is,  then,  a  pardon  by  the  law.  In  other 
cases,  the  Executive  gives  the  pardon.  But 
when  laws  are  made  as  mild  as  they  should  be. 
both  these  pardons  are  absurd.  The  principle 
of  Beccaria  is  sound.  Let  the  legislators  be 
merciful,  but  the  executors  of  the  law  inex- 
orable.—To  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  263.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  168.     (P.,  1786.) 

1311.  CLEBGY,    PttbUc    office    and.— 

In  the  scheme  of  constitution  for  Virginia 
which  I  prepared  in  1783,  I  observe  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  being  elected,  which  after 
seventeen  years  more  of  experience  and  reflec- 
tion, I  do  not  approve.  It  is  the  incapacitation 
of  a  clergyman  from  being  elected.  The 
clergy,  by  getting  themselves  established  by 
law,  and  ingrafted  into  the  machine  of  gov- 
ernment, have  been  a  very  formidable  engine 
against  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  man. 
They  are  still  so  in  many  countries,  and  even 
in  some  of  these  United  States.  Even  in  1783, 
we  doubted  the  stability  of  our  recent  meas- 
ures for  reducing  them  to  the  footing  of 
other  useful  callings.  It  now  appears  that 
our  means  were  effectual.  The  clergy  here 
seem  to  have  relinquished  all  pretension  to 
privilege,  and  to  stand  on  a  footing  with  law- 
yers, physicians,  &c    They  ought,  therefore. 
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to  possess  the  same   rights. — ^To  Jeremiah 
Moor.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  454.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

1312.  CIiSBOY,  Support  of.— In  the  an- 
cient feudal  times  of  our  good  old  forefathers, 
when  the  seigneur  married  his  daughter,  or 
knighted  his  son,  it  was  the  usage  for  his 
vassals  to  give  him  a  year's  rent  extra  in  the 
name  of  an  aid.  I  think  it  as  reasonable 
when  our  pastor  builds  a  house,  that  each  of 
his  flock  should  give  him  an  aid  of  a  year's 
contribution.  I  enclose  mine  as  a  tribute  of 
justice,  which  of  itself  indeed  is  nothing,  but 
as  an  example,  if  followed,  may  become  some- 
thing. In  any  event,  be  pleased  to  accept  It 
as  an  offering  of  duty. — To  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Ford  ed.,  x,  197.  (M.,  1821.)  See 
Church,  Church  and  State,  Ministers, 
Religion. 

1313.  CUXATEy  American  and  Euro- 
pean.— ^The  comparison  of  climate  between 
Europe  and  North  America,  taking  together  its 
corresponding  parts,  hangs  chieAy  on  three 
great  points,  i.  The  changes  between  heat  and 
cold  in  America  are  greater  and  more  frequent, 
and  the  extremes  comprehend  a  greater  scale 
on  the  thermometer  in  America  than  in  Europe. 
Habit,  however,  prevents  these  from  affecting 
us  more  than  the  smaller  changes  of  Europe 
affect  the  European.  But  he  is  greatly  affected 
by  ours.  2.  Our  sky  is  always  clear;  that  of 
Europe  always  cloudy.  Hence  a  greater  accu- 
mulation of  heat  here  than  there,  in  the  same 
parallel.  3.  The  changes  between  wet  and  dry 
are  much  more  freouent  and  sudden  in  Europe 
than  in  America.  Though  we  have  double  the 
rain,  it  falls  in  half  the  time.  Taking  all  these 
together.  I  prefer  much  the  climate  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  Europe.  I  think  it  a 
more  cheerful  one.  It  is  our  cloudless  sky 
which  has  eradicated  from  our  constitutions 
all  disposition  to  hang  ourselves,  which  we 
Slight  otherwise  have  inherited  from  our 
English  ancestors.  During  a  residence  of 
between  six  and  seven  years  in  Paris,  I  never, 
but  once,  saw  the  sun  shine  through  a  whole 
day,  without  being  obscured  by  a  cloud  in  any 
part  of  it;  and  I  never  saw  the  moment,  in 
which,  viewing  the  sky  through  its  whole 
hemisphere,  I  could  say  there  was  not  the 
smallest  speck  of  a  cloud  in  it.  I  arrived  at 
Monticello,  on  my  return  from  France,  in 
January;  and  during  only  two  months'  stay 
there,  I  observed  to  my  daughters,  who  had 
been  with  me  to  France,  that,  twenty  odd 
times  within  that  term,  there  was  not  a  speck 
of  cloud  in  the  whole  atmosphere.  Still,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  an  European  should  prefer 
Bis  gray  to  our  azure  sky.  Habit  decides  our 
taste  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases. — To  C.  F. 
VoLWEY.     iv,  570.     (W.,  1805.) 

1314.  CLIMATE,  Enjoyment  and. — Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  truth  that  climate  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  greatest  sensual  enjoyment. — To 
Dk  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  441.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
160.     (W.,  1802.) 

1315.  CLUCATE,  Habit  and.— In  no 
case,  perhaps,  does  habit  attach  our  choice  or 
judgment  more  than  in  climate.  The  Canadian 
glows  with  delight  in  his  sleigh  and  snow;  the 
very  idea  of  which  gives  me  the  shivers. — To 
C.  r.  VoLKEY.    iv.  569.     (W.,  1805.) 

1316.  CLIKATE,  Humidity.  —  It  has 
been  an  opinion  pretty  generally  received 
among    philosophers,    that   the    atmosphere    of 


America  is  more  humid  than  that  of  Europe. 
Monsieur  de  Buffon  makes  this  hypothesis  one 
ot'  the  two  pillars  whereon  he  builds  his  system 
of  the  degeneracy  of  animals  in  America.  Hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  controvert  this  opinion  of 
his,  as  to  the  degeneracy  of  animals  there,  I 
expressed  a  doubt  of  the  fact  assumed  that  our 
climates  are  more  moist.  I  did  not  know  of 
any  experiments  which  might  authorize  a  de- 
nial of  it  Speaking  afterwards  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Dr.  Franklin,  he  mentioned  to  me 
the  observations  he  had  made  on  a  case  of 
magnets,  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Nairne  in 
London.  Of  these  you  will  see  a  detail,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to 
Mr.  Nairne,  wherein  he  recommends  to  him  to 
take  up  the  principle  therein  explained,  and 
endeavor  to  make  an  hygrometer,  which,  taking 
slowly  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  shall 
give  its  mean  degree  of  moisture,  and  enable  us 
to  make  with  more  certainty,  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  humidities  of  different  climates. 
May  I  presume  to  trouble  you  with  an  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Nairne,  whether  he  has  executed  the 
Doctor's  idea?  and  if  he  has,  to  get  him  to 
make  for  me  a  couple  of  the  instruments  he 
may  have  contrived.  They  should  be  made  of 
the  same  piece,  and  under  like  circumstances, 
that  sending  one  to  America,  I  may  rely  on 
its  indications  there,  compared  with  those  of 
the  one  I  shall  retain  here  [Paris].  Being  in 
want  of  a  set  of  magnets  also,  I  would  be  glad 
if  he  would  al  the  same  time  send  me  a  set,  the 
case  of  which  should  be  made  as  Dr.  Franklin 
describes  his  to  have  been,  so  that  I  may  re- 
peat his  experiment. — To  Mr.  Vaughan.  ii, 
82.     (P.,  1786.) 

1317.  CIiIKATE,    Humidity    gange.— 

I  think  Mr.  Rittenhouse  never  published  an 
invention  of  his  in  this  way,  which  was  a  very 
good  one.  It  was  of  an  hygrometer  which,  like 
the  common  ones,  was  to  give  the  actual  moist- 
ure of  the  air.  He  has  two  slips  of  mahogany 
about  five  inches  long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  one 
having  the  grain  running  lengthwise,  and  the 
other  crosswise.  These  are  glued  together  by 
their  faces,  so  as  to  form  a  piece  five  inches 
long,  three- fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  stuck  by  its 
lower  end  into  a  little  plinth  of  wood,  presenting 
their  edge  to  the  view.  The  fibres  of  the 
wood,  you  know,  are  dilated,  but  not  lengthened 
by  moisture.  The  slip,  therefore,  whose 
grain  is  lengthwise,  becomes  a  standard,  retain- 
ing always  the  same  precise  length.  That 
which  has  its  grain  crosswise,  dilates^  with 
moisture,  and  contracts  for  the  want  of  it.  If 
the  right  hand  piece  be  the  cross-grained  one, 
when  the  air  is  very  moist,  it  lengthens,  and 
forces  its  companion  to  form  a  kind  of  interior 
annulus  of  a  circle  on  the  left.  When  the  air 
is  dry,  it  contracts,  draws  its  companion  to  the 
right,  and  becomes  itself  the  interior  annulus. 
In  order  to  show  this  dilation  and  contraction, 
an  index  is  fixed  on  the  upper  end  of  two  of  the 
slips;  a  plate  of  metal  or  wood  is  fixed  on  the 
upper  end  of  two  of  the  slips ;  a  plate  of  metal 
or  wood  is  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  plinth, 
so  as  to  cover  the  two  slips  from  the  eye.  A 
slit,  being  nearly  the  portion  of  a  circle,  is  cut 
in  this  plate,  so  that  the  shank  of  the  index 
may  play  freely  through  its  whole  range.  On 
the  edge  of  the  slit  is  a  graduation.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  instrument  is,  that  it  is  not  fit 
for  comparative  observations,  because  no  two 
pieces  of  wood  being  of  the  same  texture  ex- 
actly, no  two  will  yield  exactly  alike  to  the 
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same  agent.  However,  it  is' less  objectionable 
on  this  account  than  are  most  of  the  substances 
used.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  had  a  thought  of  try- 
ing ivory;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  exe- 
cuted it.  All  these  substances  not  only  vary 
from  one  another  at  the  same  time,  but  from 
themselves  at  different  times.  All  of  them, 
however,  have  some  peculiar  advantages,  and 
I  think  this,  on  the  whole,  appeared  preferable 
to  any  other  I  had  ever  seen. — To  Mr.  Vaughan. 
ii,  83.     (P.;  1786.) 

1318.  CLIMATE,  Madeira.— [I  am]  told 
that  the  temperature  of  Madeira  is  generally 
from  55°  to  65**,  its  extreme  about  50°  and  70** 
If  I  ever  change  my  climate  for  health,  it 
should  be  for  that  Island. — To  Dr.  Hugh  Will- 
iamson, iv,  346.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  479.  (W., 
1801.) 

1319.  CLIMATE,  Old  persons  and.— I 
have  a  great  opinion  of  the  favorable  influence 
of  genial  climates  in  winter,  and  especially 
on  old  persons. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  180.     (W.,  1802.) 

1320.  CLIMATE,  Preference  for  warm. 
— I  wonder  that  any  human  being  should  re- 
main in  a  cold  country  who  could  find  room  in 
a  warm  one. — To  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  iv, 
346.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  479.     (W.,  180I.) 

1821. .    I  have  often  wondered 

that  any  human  being  should  live  in  a  cold 
country  who  can  find  room  in  a  warm  one. — ^To 
William  Dunbar,  iv,  347.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  482. 
(W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

1322.  CLIMATE,  Sufferings  from  cold. 
—I  have  no  doubt  but  that  cold  is  the  source 
of  more  suffering  to  all  animal  nature  than  hun- 
ger, thirst,  sickness,  and  all  the  other  pains  of 
life  and  of  death  itself  put  together.  I  live  in  a 
temperate  climate,  and  under  circumstances 
which  do  not  expose  me  often  to  cold.  Yet 
when  I  recollect,  on  one  hand,  all  the  sufferings 
I  have  had  from  cold,  and,  on  the  other,  all  my 
other  pains,  the  former  preponderate  greatly. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  sum  of  that  evil  if  we 
take  in  the  vast  proportion  of  men  who  are 
obliged  to  be  out  in  all  weather,  by  land  and  by 
sea;  all  the  families  of  beasts,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  even  the  vegetable  kingdom  1  for  that,  too, 
has  life,  and  where  there  is  life  there  may  be 
sensation. — ^To  William  Dunbar,  iv,  347. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  482.     (W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

1323.  CLIMATE,  Theories  concerning. 
— I  thank  you  for  your  pamphlet  on  the  cli- 
mate of  the  west,  and  have  read  it  with  great 
satisfaction.  Although  it  does  not  yet  estab- 
lish a  satisfactory  theory,  if  is  an  additional 
step  towards  it.  Mine  was  perhaps  the  first  at- 
tempt, not  to  form  a  theory,  but  to  bring  to- 
gether the  few  facts  then  known,  and  suggest 
them  to  public  attention.  They  were  written 
Ijetween  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  the 
western  country  was  a  wilderness,  untrodden 
liut  by  the  foot  of  the  savage  or  the  hunter.  It 
is  now  flourishing  in  population  and  science, 
and  after  a  few  years  more  of  observation  and 
collection  of  facts,  they  will  doubtless  furnish 
a  theory  of  solid  foundation.  Years  are  requi- 
site for  this,  steady  attention  to  the  ther- 
mometer, to  the  plants  growing  there,  the  times 
of  their  leafing  and  flowering,  its  animal  inhabit- 
ants,   beasts,    birds,    reptiles,    and   insects:    its 

"evalent  winds,  quantities  or  rain  and  snow, 
perature  of  fountains,  and  other  indexes  of 
ite.     We    want    this    indeed    for    all    the 


States,  and  the  work  should  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  in  a  century,  to  show  the  efl'ect  of 
clearing  and  culture  towards  changes  of  climate. 
My  Notes  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what 
our  climate  was,  half  a  century  ago,  at  this 
place  [Monticello],  which  being  nearly  central 
to  the  State  may  be  taken  for  its  medium.  Lat- 
terly, after  seven  years  of  close  and  exact  ob- 
servation, I  have  prepared  an  estimate  of  what 
it  is  now,  which  may  some  day  be  added  to 
the  former  work ;  and  I  hope  something  like  this 
is  doing  in  the  other  States,  which,  when  all 
shall  be  brought  together,  may  produce  theories 
meriting  confidence. — ^To  Lewis  M.  Beck.  vii. 
375.     (1824.) 

1324.  CLIMATE     OP     VIBGINIA.— A 

change  in  our  [Virginia]  climate  is  taking  place 
very  sensibly.  Both  heats  and  colds  are  becom- 
ing much  more  moderate  within  the  memory 
even  of  the  middle-aged.  Snows  are  less  frequent 
and  less  deep.  They  do  not  often  lie,  below  the 
mountains,  more  than,  one.  two,  or  three  days, 
and  very  rarely  a  week.  They  are  remembered 
to  have  been  formerly  frequent,  deep,  and  of 
long  continuance.  The  elderly  inform  me,  the 
earth  used  to  be  covered  with  snow  about  three 
months  in  every  year.  The  rivers,  which  then 
seldom  failed  to  freeze  over  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  scarcely  ever  do  so  now. — Notes  ok 
Virginia,    viii,  327.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  185.    (1782.) 

1325. .    The  change  which  has 

taken  place  in  our  [Virginia]  climate,  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  all  men  of  years  are  sensible 
of,  and  yet  none  can  prove  by  regular  evidence ; 
they  can  only  appeal  to  each  other's  general 
observation  for  the  fact.  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  small  boy  (say  sixty  years  ago),  snows 
were  frequent  and  deep  m  every  winter — to 
my  knee  very  often,  to  ray  waist  sometimes — 
and  that  they  covered  the  earth  long.  And  I 
remember  while  yet  young,  to  have  heard  from 
very  old  men,  that  in  their  youth,  the  winters 
had  been  still  colder,  with  deeper  and  longer 
snows.  In  the  year  1772,  we  had  a  snow  two 
feet  deep  in  the  champaign  parts  of  Virginia, 
and  three  feet  in  the  counties  next  below  the 
mountains.  That  year  is  still  marked  in  con- 
versation by  the  designation  of  "  the  year  of 
the  deep  snow."  But  I  know  of  no  regular 
diaries  of  the  weather  very  far  back.  In  latter 
times,  they  might  perhaps  be  found.  While  I 
lived  at  Washington,  I  kept  a  diary,  and  by 
recurring  to  that,  I  observe  that  from  the  winter 
of  1802-3,  to  that  of  1808-9,  inclusive,  the  aver- 
age fall  of  snow  of  the  seven  winters  was  only 
fourteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  the  ground 
was  covered  but  sixteen  days  in  each  winter 
on  an  average  of  the  whole.  The  maximum  in 
any  one  winter,  during  that  period,  was  twenty- 
one  inches  fall,  and  thirty-four  days  on  the 
ground. — ^To  Dr.  Chapman,  v,  487.  (M., 
1809.) 

1326. .     I  find  nothing  anywhere 

else,  in  point  of  climate,  which  Virginia  need 
envy  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Here  [northern 
New  York]  they  are  locked  up  in  snow  and  ice 
for  six  months.  Spring  and  autumn,  which 
make  a  paradise  of  our  country,  are  rigorous 
winter  with  them  ;  and  a  tropical  summer  breaks 
en  them  all  at  once.  When  we  consider  how 
much  climate  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
our  condition,  by  the  fine  sensations  it  excites, 
and  the  productions  it  is  the  parent  of.  we  have 
reason  to  value  highly  the  accident  of  birth  in 
such  a  one  as  that  of  Virginia. — To  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  338.  (1791.) 
See  Weather. 
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1327.  dJNTON    (De    Witt),    Defends 

Jefferson.— Thomas  Jefferson  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Clinton,  and  his  thanks  for 
the  pamphlet  sent  him.*  He  recollects  the  hav- 
ing read  it  at  the  time  with  a  due  sense  of  his 
obligation  to  the  author,  whose  name  was  sur- 
mised, though  not  absolutely  known,  and  a  con- 
viction that  he  had  made  the  most  of  his  matter. 
The  ground  of  defence  might  have  been  solidly 
aided  by  the  assurance  (which  is  the  absolute 
fact)  that  the  whole  story  fathered  on  Mazzei, 
was  an  unfounded  falsehood.  Dr.  Linn,  as 
aware  of  that,  takes  care  to  quote  it  from  a 
dead  man,  who  is  made  to  quote  from  one  re- 
siding in  the  remotest  part  of  Europe.  Equally 
false  was  Dr.  Linn's  other  story  about  Bishop 
Madison*s  lawn  sleeves,  as  the  Bishop  can  tes- 
tify, for  certainly  Th :  J.  never  saw  him  in 
lawn  sleeves.  Had  the  Doctor  ventured  to 
n;ime  time,  place,  and  person,  for  his  third  lie 
(the  government  without  religion),  it  is  prob- 
able he  might  have  been  convicted  on  that  also. 
Bat  these  are  slander  and  slanderers,  whom 
Th:  J.  has  thought  it  best  to  leave  to  the 
scourge  of  public  opinion. — To  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton.   ▼,  80.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  59.     (W.,  1807.) 

1328.  CUNTON  (George),  Election  as 
Governor. — It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Jay 
had  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters,  and  I 
think  not  only  that  Ointon  would  have  honored 
himself  by  declining  to  accept,  and  agreeing  to 
take  another  fair  start,  but  that  probably  such 
a  conduct  would  have  ensured  him  a  majority 
on  a  new  election.  To  retain  the  office,  when 
it  is  probable  the  majority  was  against  him,  is 
dishonorable. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  94.     (Pa..  June  X79a.) 

1329. .  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble to  defend  Qinton  as  a  just  or  disinterested 
nan.  if  be  does  not  decline  the  office  [of  Gov- 
ernor], of  which  there  is  no  symptom;  and  1 
really  apprehend  that  the  cause  of  republicanism 
will  suffer  if  its  votaries  be  thrown  into  schism 
hy  embarking  in  support  of  this  man,  and  for 
what?  To  draw  over  the  anti-federalists  who 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  be  worth  drawing 
over. — ^To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  89. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

IdSO.  ClflNTOK  (George),  English  war 
ships  and. — I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe 
arrival  with  Miss  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  es- 
pecially on  your  escape  from  British  violence. 
This  aggression  is  of  a  character  so  distinct 
from  that  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  of  so  aggra- 
vated a  nature,  that  I  consider  it  as  a  very 
material  one  to  be  presented  with  that  to  the 
British  government.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to 
write  me  a  letter,  stating  the  transaction,  and 
in  such  form  as  that  it  may  go  to  that  govern- 
ment.— ^To  Vice-President  Clinton,  v,  115. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  100.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

1331.  CUNTON  (George),  Estrange- 
ment from  Jefferson.— 'I  already  perceive 
my  old  friend  Qinton,  estranging  himself  from 
me.  No  doubt  lies  are  carried  to  him.  as  they 
will  be  to  the  two  other  candidates  [for  the 
Presidency],  under  forms  which,  however  false, 
he  can  scarcely  question.  Yet,  I  have  been 
equally  careful  as  to  him  also,  never  to  say  a 
word  on  this  subject. — To  James  Monroe,  v, 
247.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  177.     (W.,  Feb.  1808.) 

1332.  CLINTOK  (George),  Mental  de- 
cay.— It  is  wonderful  to  me  that  old  men 

*  *^  A  vindication  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  against  the 
charges  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Serious 
ConstderationB*.    By  Grotius,  N.  Y.,  x8ao".~BDlTOR. 


should  not  be  sensible  that  their  minds  keep 
pace  with  their  bodies  in  the  progress  of  decay. 
Our  old  revolutionary  friend  Clinton,  for  ex- 
ample, who  was  a*  hero,  but  never  a  man  of 
mind,  is  wonderfully  jealous  on  this  head.  He 
tells  eternally  the  stories  of  his  younger  days 
to  prove  his  memory,  as  if  memory  and  reason 
were  the  same  faculty.  Nothing  betrays  imbe- 
cility so  much  as  the  being  insensible  of  it. — ^To 
Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  3.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  328. 
(P.P.,  181 1.) 

—  COAST  DEPEKGE.— See  Defence. 

1333.  COAST  LINE,  Juriadlctlon  and.— 

Governments  and  jurisconsults  have  been 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  distance 
from  their  sea  coasts  to  which  they  might 
reasonably  claim  a  right  of  prohibiting  the 
commitment  of  hostilities.  The  greatest  dis- 
tance, to  which  any  respectable  assent  among 
nations  has  been  at  any  time  given,  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  human  sight,  estimated  at 
upwards  of  twenty  miles;  and  the  smallest 
distance,  I  believe,  claimed  by  any  nation 
whatever,  is  the  utmost  range  of  a  cannon 
ball,  usually  stated  at  one  sea  league.  Some 
intermediate  distances  have  also  been  insisted 
on,  and  that  of  three  sea-leagues  has  some 
authority  in  its  favor.  The  character  of  our 
coast,  remarkable  in  considerable  parts  of  it 
for  admitting  no  vessels  of  size  to  pass  the 
shores,  would  entitle  us  in  reason  to  as  broad 
a  margin  of  protected  navigation  as  any  na- 
tion whatever.  Not  proposing,  however,  at 
this  time,  and  without  a  respectful  and  friend- 
ly communication  with  the  powers  interested 
in  this  navigation,  to  fix  on  the  distance  to 
which  we  may  ultimately  insist  on  the  right 
of  protection,  the  President  gives  instructions 
to  the  officers  acting  under  his  authority,  to 
consider  those  heretofore  given  them  as  re- 
strained, for  the  present,  to  the  distance  of 
one  sea-league,  or  three  geographical  miles, 
from  the  sea  shore.  This  distance  can  admit 
of  no  opposition,  as  it  is  recognized  by 
treaties  between  some  of  the  powers  with 
whom  we  are  connected  in  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  is  as  little  or  less  than  Is 
claimed  by  any  one  of  them  on  their  own 
coasts.*— To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv,  75.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  440.     (G.,  Nov.  1793.) 

1334 .    I  think  myself  that  the 

limits  of  our  [marine]  protection  are  of  great 
consequence,  and  would  not  hesitate  the  sac- 
rifice of  money  to'  obtain  them  large.  I  would 
say,  for  instance,  to  Great  Britain,  '*  we  will 
pay  you  for  such  of  these  vessels  [taken  by 
France]  as  you  choose;  only  requiring  in  re- 
turn that  the  distance  of  their  capture  from 
shore  shall,  as  between  us,  be  ever  considered 
as  within  our  limits;  now  say  for  yourself, 
which  of  these  vessels  you  will  accept  pay- 
ment for  ".  With  France  it  might  not  be  so 
easy  to  purchase  distance  by  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices ;  but  if  by  giving  up  all  further  reclama- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  their  hands,  they  could 
be  led  to  fix  the  same  limits  (say  three 
leagues)  I  should  think  it  an  advantageous 
purchase. — To  President  Washington.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  434.     (M.,  Oct.  1793.) 

♦  Jefferson  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, the  British  Minister.— Editor. 
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1335.  COAST  LINE,  Limits  of.--The 
rule  of  the  common  law  is  that  wherever 
you  can  see  from  land  to  ]and,  all  the  water 
within  the  line  of  sight  is  in  the  body  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  within  common  law 
jurisdiction.  Thus,  if  in  this  curvature 
<_^.,..'^''^^"*\^_^you  can  see  from  a  to  b,  all  the 
water  within  the  line  of  sight  is  within  com- 
mon law  jurisdiction,  and  a  murder  com- 
mitted at  c  is  to  be  tried  as  at  common  law. 
Our  coast  is  generally  visible,  I  believe,  by  the 
time  you  get  within  about  twenty-five  miles. 
I  suppose  that  at  New  York  you  must  be 
some  miles  out  of  the  Hook  before  the  oppo- 
site shores  recede  twenty-five  miles  from  each 
other.  The  three  miles  of  marine  jurisdiction 
is  always  to  be  counted  from  this  line  of  sight. 
—To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  559.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
319.   (M.,  1804.) 

1336.  COAST  LINE,  Bivers,  Bays  and. 
—For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rivers  and  bavs 
of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  made  provision,  and  they 
are,  moreover,  as  being  land-locked,  within 
the  body  of  the  United  States.— To  George 
Hammond,  iv,  76.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  442.  (G.,  1793) 

1337.  COCKADES,  PoliticB  and.— Some 
of  the  young  men,  who  addressed  the  President 
[John  Adams]  on  Monday,  mounted  the  black 
(or  English)  cockade.  The  next  day,  numbers 
of  the  people  appeared  with  the  tricolored  (or 
French)  cockade.  Yesterday  being  the  fast  day, 
the  black  cockade  again  appeared,  on  which  the 
tricolor  also  showed  itself.  A  fray  ensued,  the 
light  horse  were  called  in,  and  the  city  [Phila- 
delphia] was  so  filled  with  confusion,  from 
about  6  to  10  o'clock  last  night,  that  it  was 
dangerous  going  out. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  251.     (Pa.,  May  10,  1798) 

1338. ,    In  the  first  moments  of 

the  tumult  in  Philadelphia,  the  cockade  assumed 
by  one  party  was  mistaken  to  be  the  tricolor. 
It  was  Uie  old  blue  and  red,  adopted  in  some 
places  in  an  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  It  is  laid  aside,  but  the  black  is  still  fre- 
quent—To James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  as3. 
(Pa.,  May  1798) 

1339.  COSBCIOK  OF  A  STATE,  The 
Confederatioxi  and. — It  has  been  often  said 
that  the  decisions  of  Congress  arc  impotent 
because  the  Confederation  provides  no  com- 
pulsory power.  But  when  two  or  more  na- 
tions enter  into  compact,  it  is  not  usual  for 
them  to  say  what  shall  be  done  to  the  party 
who  infringes  it.  Decency  forbids  this,  and 
it  is  as  unnecessary  as  indecent,  because  the 
right  of  compulsion  naturally  results  to  the 
party  injured  by  the  breach.  When  any  one 
State  in  the  American  Union  refuses  obedi- 
ence to  the  Confederation  by  which  they  have 
bound  themselves,  the  rest  have  a  natural 
right  to  compel  them  to  obedience.  Congress 
would  probably  exercise  long  patience  before 
they  would  recur  to  force ;  but  if  the  case  ul- 
timately required  it,  they  would  use  that  re- 
currence. Should  this  case  ever  arise,  they 
will  probably  coerce  by  a  naval  force,  as  be- 
ing more  easy,  less  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
less  likely  to  produce  much  bloodshed. — ^To 
M.  de  Meunier.  ix.  291.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  147. 
'P.,  1786.) 


1340.  COEBCION  OF  A  STATB,  Law  of 

Nature  and.— The  coercive  powers  supposed 
to  be  wanting  in  the  federal  head,  I  am  of 
opinion  they  possess  by  the  law  of  nature, 
which  authorizes  one  party  to  an  agreement 
to  compel  the  other  to  performance.  A  delin- 
quent State  makes  itself  a  party  against  the 
rest  of  the  confederacy. — To  ^wAsd  Ran- 
dolph,  ii,  211.    (P.,  1787.) 

1341. .    It  has  been  so  often  said, 

as  to  be  generally  believed,  that  Congress  have 
no  power  by  the  Confederation  to  enforce 
anything,  for  example,  contributions  of 
money.  It  was  not  necessary  to  give  them 
that  power  expressly,  for  they  have  it  by  the 
law  of  nature.  When  two  parties  make  a 
compact,  there  results  to  each  a  power  of 
compelling  the  other  to  execute  it — ^To  E, 
Carrington.  ii,  217.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  424.  (P., 
Aug.  1787.) 

1342.  COEBCION  OF  A  8TATB,  Xeth- 

ods  of. — Peaceable  means  should  be  contrived 
for  the  Federal  head  to  enforce  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  States. — ^To  George  Wythe. 
ii,  267.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  445.     (P.,  Sept.  1787.) 

1343.  COEBCION  OF  A  STATE,  A  nayy 
and.— (impulsion  was  never  so  easy  as  in 
our  case,  where  a  single  frigate  would  soon 
levy  on  the  commerce  of  any  State  the  de- 
ficiency of  its  contributions;  nor  more  safe 
than  in  the  hands  of  Congress  which  has  al- 
ways shown  that  it  would  wait,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  to  the  last  extremities  before  it  would 
execute  any  of  its  powers  which  are  disagree- 
able.— To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  218.  Fobd  ed., 
IV,  424.     (P.,  August  1787.) 

1344.  COEBCION  OF  A  STATE,  Nec«0- 

■ity  of. — There  never  will  be  money  in  the 
treasury  till  the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth. 
The  States  must  see  the  rod :  perhaps  it  must 
be  felt  by  some  of  them.  I  am  persuaded  all 
of  them  would  rejoice  to  see  every  one  obliged 
to  furnish  its  contributions.  It  is  not  the 
difficulty  of  furnishing  them,  which  beggars 
the  treasury,  but  the  fear  that  others  will  not 
furnish  as  much.  Every  rational  citizen  must 
wish  to  see  an  effective  instrument  of  coer- 
cion, and  should  fear  to  see  it  on  any  other 
element  than  the  water.  A  naval  force  can 
never  endanger  our  liberties,  nor  occasion 
bloodshed:  a  land  force  would  do  both. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  i,  606.  Ford  eo.,  iv,  a6s 
(P.,  1786.) 

—  COINAGE  OF  TTNITED  STATBa.— 

See  Dollar. 

1345.  COKE  (Lord),  Opinions  of. — ^Lord 
Cokes  opinion  it  is  ever  dangerous  to  neglect. — 
Note  to  Crimes  Bill,  i,  150.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
2g8.     (1779.) 

—  COLD,  Suffering  caused  by. — See 
Climate. 

1346.  COLES  (Edward),  Jefferson's  see-  ^ 

retary. — Mr.  Coles,  the  bearer  of  public  dcs-    ^ 
patches,  by  an  aviso,  has  lived  with  me  as  Sec* 
retary,  is  my  wealthy  neighbor  at  Monticello,    % 
and    worthy   of   all    confidence.     His    intiraate     ^'i 
knowledge  of  our  situation  has  induced  us  to   ^ 
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send  him,  because  he  will  be  a  full  supplement 
as  to  all  those  things  which  cannot  be  detailed 
in  writing. — ^To  John  Armstrong,  v,  433. 
(W.,  March  1809.) 

1347. .  To  give  you  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  things  here,  I  must 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Coles,  the  bearer  of  this 
[letter],  my  Secretary,  a  most  worthy,  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  yotmg  man,  whom  I 
recommend  to  your  notice.  •  ♦  ♦  His  dis- 
cretion and  fidelity  may  be  relied  on. — ^To  Du- 
poNT  DC  Nemours,    v,  432.     (W.,  1809.) 

~  OOIXEOBS  Arrangement,  of  build- 
ings for. — Sec  Academies. 

1848.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Be- 
ginning of  the.— America  was  conquered, 
and  her  settlements  made,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished, at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  not 
of  the  British  public.  Their  own  blood  was 
5pilt  in  acquiring  lands  for  their  settlement, 
their  own  fortunes  expended  in  making  that 
settlement  effectual;  for  themselves  they 
fought,  for  themselves  they  conquered,  and 
for  themselves  alone  they  have  right  to  hold. 
No  shilling  was  ever  issued  from  the  public 
treasuries  of  his  Majesty,  or  his  ancestors, 
for  their  assistance,  till  of  very  late  times, 
after  the  colonies  had  become  established  on  a 
firai  and  permanent  footing. — Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,  i.  126.  Ford  ED.,  i,  4 JO.  (1774.) 
See  Rights  of  Butish  America,  Appendix. 

1849.  COI1OHIE8  (The  American),  The 
Grown  and.— Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  left  their  native 
land  to  seek  on  these  shores  a  residence  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  At  the  expense 
of  their  blood,  to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes, 
with  the  relinquishment  of  everything  quiet 
and  comfortable  in  life,  they  effected  settle- 
ments in  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  America; 
and  there  established  civil  societies  with  va- 
rious forms  of  constitution.  To  continue 
their  connection  with  the  friends  whom  they 
had  left,  they  arranged  themselves  by  charters 
of  compact  under  the  same  common  King, 
who  thus  completed  their  powers  of  full  and 
perfect  legrislation  and  became  the  link  of 
niion  between  the  several  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.— Declaration  on  Taking  up  .^ms. 
Ford  edl,  i,  464.     (July  1775) 

1350. .     That  settlement  having 

been  thus  effected  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
the  emigrants  thought  proper  to  adopt  that 
system  of  laws  under  which  they  had  hitherto 
lived  in  the  mother  country,  and  to  continue 
their  onion  with  her.  by  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  same  common  sovereign,  who 
was  thereby  made  the  central  link,  connecting 
the  several  parts  of  the  empire  thus  newly 
woltipHed. — ^Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
126.    Fo«D  ED.,  i,  431-     (1774.) 

->  GOIiOVIZS  (The  American),  George 
m.  and.— See  George  III. 

1351.  COLOVTBS  (The  American),  Har- 
ftEsed  by  the  Stnarta.— But  not  long  were 
*c  Coionics  permitted,  however  far  they 
thcmght  themselves  removed  from  the  hand 
ot  oppression,  to  hold  undisturbed  the  rights 


acquired  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  loss 
of  their  fortunes.  A  family  of  princes  was 
then  on  the  British  throne,  whose  treason- 
able crimes  against  their  people  brought  on 
them,  afterwards,  the  exertion  of  those 
sacred  and  sovereign  rights  of  punishment, 
reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  and  jud^^ed  by  the  con- 
stitution unsafe  to  be  delegated  to  any  other 
judicature.  While  every  day  brought  forth 
some  new  and  unjustifiable  exertion  of  power 
over  their  subjects  on  that  side  of  the  water, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  here, 
much  less  able  at  the  time  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  despotism,  should  be  exempted  from 
injury.  Accordingly,  this  country  which  had 
been  acauired  by  the  lives,  the  labors,  and  for- 
tunes 01  individual  adventurers,  was  by  these 
Princes,  several  times,  parted*  out  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  favorites  and  followers 
of  their  fortunes;  and,  by  an  assumed  right 
of  the  Crown  alone,  was  erected  into  distinct 
and  inde|)endent  governments;  a  measure 
which,  it  is  believed,  his  Majesty's  prudence 
and  understanding  would  prevent  him  from 
imitating  at  this  day ;  as  no  exercise  of  such 
power  of  dividing  and  dismembering  a 
country  has  ever  occurred  in  his  Majesty's 
realm  of  England,  though  now  of  very  an- 
cient standing;  nor  could  it  be  justified  or 
acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  his  Majesty's  empire. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  127.    Forded.,  i,  431.     (1774.) 

1358.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Par- 
liamentary encroaohmente. — In  1650,  the 
parliament,  considering  itself  as  standing  in 
the  place  of  their  deposed  king,  and  as  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  all  his  powers,  without  as 
well  as  within  the  realm,  began  to  assume 
a  right  over  the  Colonies,  passing  an  act  for 
inhibiting  their  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
This  succession  to  the  exercise  of  kingly  au- 
thority gave  the  first  color  for  parliamentary 
interference  with  the  Colonies,  and  produced 
that  fatal  precedent  which  they  continued  to 
follow,  after  they  had  retired,  in  other  re- 
spects, within  their  proper  functions. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  355.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  217. 
(1782.) 

1353. .  What  powers  the  Par- 
liament might  rightfully  exercise  over  us. 
and  whether  any,  had  never  been  declared 
either  by  them  or  us.  They  had  very  early 
taken  the  gigantic  step  of  passing  the  Navi- 
gation Act.  The  Colonies  remonstrated  vio- 
lently against  it,  and  one  of  them,  Virginia, 
when  she  capitulated  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  expressly  stipulated  for  a  free 

♦  In  i6ax,  Nova  Scotia  was  granted  by  James  I.  to 
Sir  William  Alexander.  In  1612.  Maryland  was 
in'anted  by  Charleii  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore.  In  1664. 
New  York  was  panted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of 
York ;  as  also  New  Tersev,  which  the  Duke  of  York 
conveyed  a^ain  to  Ix)rd  Berkely  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret. So  also  were  the  Delaware  counties,  which  the 
same  Duke  conveved  to  Wm.  Penn.  In  1665,  the 
country  including  >Iorth  and  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia and  the  Floridas  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Earl  of 
Craven,  Lord  Berkelv.Lord  Ashlev.  Sir  George  Car- 
teret,  Sir  John  Coleton,  and  Sir  Wm.  Berkely.  In 
i^i,  Pennsylvania  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
Wm.  Penn.— Note  by  Jefferson. 
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trade.  This  capitulation,  however,  was  as 
little  regarded  as  the  original  right,  restored 
by  it,  had  been.  The  Navigation  Act  was 
reenacted  by  Charles  II.,  and  was  enforced. 
And  we  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing them  consider  us  merely  as  objects  for 
the  extension  of  their  commerce,  and  of  sub- 
mitting to  every  duty  or  regulation  imposed 
with  that  view,  that  we  had  ceased  to  com- 
plain of  them. — Notes  on  M.  SouLis's  Book. 
ix,  294.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  302.     (P.,  1786.) 

1354.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Po- 
litical relations  of.— The  settlement  of  the 
Colonies  was  not  made  by  public  authority, 
or  at  the  public  expense  of  England;  but  by 
the  exertions,  and  at  the  expense  of  individu- 
als. Hence  it  happened  that  their  constitu- 
tions were  not  formed  systematically,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  which  happened 
to  exist  in  each.  Hence,  too,  the  principles 
of  the  political  connection  between  the  old 
and  new  countries  were  never  settled.  That 
it  would  have  been  advantageous  to  have  set- 
tled them,  is  certain ;  and,  particularly  to  have 
provided  a  body  which  should  decide,  in  the 
last  resort,  all  cases  wherein  both  parties 
were  interested.  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
that  right  would  have  been  given,  or  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  the  Parliament;  much 
less,  that  it  resulted  to  the  Parliament,  with- 
out having  been  given  to  it  expressly.  Why 
was  it  necessary  that  there  should  have  been 
a  body  to  decide  in  the  last  resort?  Because 
it  would  have  been  for  the  good  of  both 
parties.  But  this  reason  shows  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  the  Parliament,  because  that 
would  have  exercised  it  for  the  good  of  one 
party  only.— To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  255. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  160.     (P.,  1786.) 

1355.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Rec- 
onciliation of. — There  was  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  plan  of 
accommodation  offered  in  Parliament,  which, 
though  not  entirely  equal  to  the  terms  we 
had  a  right  to  ask,  yet  differed  but  in  few 
points  from  what  the  General  Congress  had 
held  out.  Had  Parliament  been  disposed  sin- 
cerely, as  we  are,  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, reasonable  men  had  hoped,  that  by  meet- 
ing us  on  this  ground  something  might  have 
been  done.  Lord  Chatham's  Bill,  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  terms  of  Congress  on  the  other, 
would  have  formed  a  basis  for  negotiations, 
which  a  spirit  of  accommodation  on  both  sides 
might,  perhaps,  have  reconciled.  It  came  rec- 
ommended, too,  from  one  whose  successful 
experience  in  the  art  of  government  should 
have  insured  it  some  attention  from  those  to 
whom  it  was  intended.  He  had  shown  to  the 
world,  that  Great  Britain  with  her  Colonies 
united  firmly  under  a  just  and  honest  Gov- 
ernment formed  a  power  which  might  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  most  potent  enemies.  With  a 
change  of  Ministers,  however,  a  total  change 
of  measures  took  place.  The  component 
parts  of  the  Empire  have  from  that  moment 
been  falling  asunder,  and  a  total  annihilation 
of  its  weight  in  the  political  scale  of  the  world 
seems  justly  to  be  apprehended. — Address  of 
Va.  House  of  BrR«^".FSSFS  to  Lord  Dunmore. 
t^orded.,  i,  458.     (1775.) 


1356. .  Though  desirous  and  de- 
termined to  consider,  in  the  most  dispassion- 
ate view,  every  advance  towards  reconcilia- 
tion made  by  the  British  Parliament,  let  our 
brethren  of  Britain  reflect  what  would  have 
been  the  sacrifice  to  men  of  free  spirits,  had 
even  fair  terms  been  proffered,  ♦  *  *  as 
these  were,  with  circumstances  of  insult  and 
defiance. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposi- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  i,  478.    (July  1775.) 

1357. With     what     patience 

could  Britain  have  received  articles  of  treaty 
from  any  power  on  earth,  when  borne  on  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  military  plenipoten- 
tiaries?— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposi- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  i,  479.     (July  1775.) 

1858 ,    If  ♦  ♦  ♦  Great    Britain, 

disjoined  from  her  Colonies,  be  a  match  for 
the  most  potent  nations  of  Europe,  with  the 
Colonies  thrown  into  their  scale,  they  may  go 
on  securely.  But  if  they  are  not  assured  of 
this,  it  would  be  certainly  unwise,  by  try- 
ing the  event  of  another  campaign,  to  risk  our 
accepting  a  foreign  aid,  which,  perhaps,  may 
not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition  of  ever- 
lasting avulsion  from  Great  Britain.  This 
would  be  thought  a  hard  condition  to  those 
who  still  wish  for  reunion  with  their  parent 
country.  I  am  *  sincerely  one  of  those,  and 
would  rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great 
Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any  nation 
on  earth,  or  than  on  no  nation.  But  I  am  one 
of  those,  too,  who,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  which  late  experi- 
ence has  shown  they  will  so  cruelly  exercise, 
would  lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  Vhole  Island 
in  the  ocean. — To  John  Randolph,  i,  201. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  484.     (M.,  August  1775) 

1859.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Be- 

sistance  to  Unjust  Taxation. — When  Par- 
liament proposed  to  consider  us  as  objects  of 
taxation,  all  the  States  took  the  alarm.  Yet 
so  little  had  we  attended  to  this  subject,  that 
our  advocates  did  not  know  at  first  on  what 
ground  to  take  their  stand.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
a  lawyer  of  more  ingenuity  than  sound  judg- 
ment, and  still  more  timid  than  ingenious, 
not  daring  to  question  the  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  so  as  best  to  answer  their  own 
purpose,  to  which  we  had  long  submitted, 
admitted  that  authority  in  its  utmost  extent. 
He  acknowledged  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  they  could 
levy  duties,  internal  or  external,  payable  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  the  States.  He  only  re- 
quired that  these  duties  should  be  bona  Hdc 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  not  to 
raise  a  solid  revenue.  He  admitted,  there- 
fore, that  they  might  control  our  commerce, 
but  not  tax  us.  This  mysterious  system  took 
for  a  moment  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope. But  sounder  heads  saw  in  the  first 
moment  that  he  who  could  put  down  the 
loom,  could  stop  the  spinning  wheel,  and  he 
who  could  stop  the  spinning  wheel  could  tie 
the  hands  which  turned  it.  They  saw  that 
this  flimsy  fabric  could  not  be  supported. 
Who  were  to  be  the  judges  whether  duties 
were  imposed  with  a  view  to  burden  and  sup- 
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press  a  branch  of  manufacture  or  to  raise  a 
revenue?  If  either  party,  exclusively  of  the 
other,  it  was  plain  where  that  would  end. 
If  both  parties,  it  was  plain  where  that 
would  end  also.  They  saw,  therefore,  no 
sure  clew  to  lead  them  out  of  their  difficulties 
but  reason  and  right.  They  dare:^  lo  follow 
them,  assured  that  they  alone  could  .  ad  them 
to  defensible  ground.  The  first  elemv-nts  of 
our  reason  showed  that  the  members  of  Par- 
liament could  have  no  power  which  the 
people  of  the  several  counties  had  not;  that 
these  had  naturally  a  power  over  their  own 
farms,  and  collectively  over  all  England. 
But  if  they  had  any  power  over  counties  out 
of  England,  it  must  be  founded  on  compact 
or  force.  No  compact  could  be  shown,  and 
neither  party  chose  to  bottom  their  preten- 
sions on  force.  It  was  objected  that  this 
annihilated  the  Navigation  Act.  True,  it 
does.  The  Navigation  Act,  therefore,  be- 
comes a  proper  subject  of  treaty  between 
the  two  nations.  Or.  if  Great  Britain  does 
not  choose  to  have  its  basis  questioned,  let 
Ds  go  on  as  we  have  done.  Let  no  new 
shackles  be  imposed,  and  we  will  continue  to 
submit  to  the  old.  We  will  consider  the 
restrictions  on  our  commerce  now  actually 
existing  as  compensations  yielded  by  us  for 
the  protection  and  privileges  wc  actually  en- 
joy, only  trusting  that  if  Great  Britain  on  a 
rcvisal  of  these  restrictions,  is  sensible  that 
-ome  of  them  are  useless  to  her  and  oppres- 
"^ive  to  us,  she  will  repeal  them.  But  on  this 
-he  shall  be  free.  Place  us  in  the  condition 
wc  were  when  the  King  came  to  the  throne. 
let  us  rest  so,  and  we  will  be  satisfied.  This 
was  the  ground  on  which  all  the  States  very 
NOon  found  themselves  rallied,  and  that  there 
was  no  other  which  could  be  defended. — 
Notes  on  M.  SouLfes's  Book,  ix,  295.  Ford 
ED-,  iv,  302.     (P.,  1786.)     See  Taxation. 

—  COI«ONIES  (The  American),  Re- 
strictions on  trade  of. — See  Trade. 

1360.  COIiONIES  (The  American),  Sep- 
aration from  England. — It  is  neither  our 
wish  nor  our  interest  to  separate  from  Great 
Briuin.  We  are  willing,  on  our  part,  to  sac- 
rifice everything  which  reason  can  ask  to  the 
rt"itoration  of  that  tranquillity  for  which  all 
must  wish.  On  their  part,  let  them  be  ready 
to  establish  union  on  a  generous  plan.  Let 
rh-jm  name  their  terms,  but  let  them  be  just. 
Accept  of  every  commercial  privilege  which 
it  i<5  in  our  power  to  give,  for  such  things 
a^  we  can  raise  for  their  use.  or  they  make 
tor  ours.  But  let  them  not  think  to  exclude 
IKS  from  going  to  other  markets  to  dispose 
of  those  commodities  which  they  cannot  use, 
or  to  supply  those  wants  which  the/  cannot 
supply.  Still  less,  let  it  be  proposed,  that  our 
properties  within  our  own  territories  sh^ll 
be  taxed  or  regulated  by  any  power  on  earth 
but  oar  own.  The  God  who  gave  us  life, 
gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time :  the  hand  of 
force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them. 
This,  Sire,  is  our  last,  our  determined  resolu- 
tion. And  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inter- 
pose with  4hat  efficacy  which  your  earnest 


endeavors  may  insure  to  procure  redress  of 
these  our  great  grievances,  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  your  subjects  in  British  America  against 
any  apprehensions  of  future  encroachment, 
to  establish  fraternal  love  and  harmony  and 
love  through  the  whole  empire,  and  that  that 
may  continue  to  the  latest  ages  of  time,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  all  British  America.— 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  141.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  446.     (I774-) 

1361. .  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  I  never  had  heard  a 
whisper  of  disposition  to  separate  from  Great 
Britain.  And  after  that,  its  possibility  was 
contemplated  with  affliction  by  all. — To 
George  A.  Otis.  Ford  ed.,  x,  188.  (M., 
1821.) 

1362.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Tory- 
ism of  George  m.  and.— The  tory  educa- 
tion of  the  King  was  the  first  preparation 
for  that  change  in  the  British  government 
whfch  that  party  never  ceases  to  wish.  This 
naturally  ensured  tory  administration  during 
his  life.  At  the  moment  he  came  to  the 
throne  and  cleared  his  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  assumptions  of 
unwarrantable  right  over  America  com- 
menced. They  were  so  signal,  and  followed 
one  another  so  close,  as  to  prove  they  were 
part  of  a  system,  either  to  reduce  it  under 
absolute  subjection,  and  thereby  make  it  an 
instrument  for  attempts  on  Great  Britain 
it.self,  or  to  sever  it  from  Britain,  so  that  it 
might  not  be  a  weight  in  the  Whig  scale. 
This  latter  alternative,  however,  was  not  con- 
sidered as  the  one  which  would  take  place. 
They  knew  so  little  of  America,  that  they 
thought  it  unable  to  encounter  the  little  finger 
of  Great  Britain. — Notes  on  M.  SouLfes's 
Work,  ix,  299.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  307.  (P., 
1786.)     See  George  III. 

—  COLONIES  (The  American),  Tyr- 
anny of  George  HI.  and.— See  Tyranny. 

1363.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Un- 
ion of. — ^We  cannot,  my  Lord,  close  with 
the  terms  of  that  Resolution  [Lord  North's 
Conciliatory  Proposition]  because  ♦  ♦  * 
[it]  involves  the  interests  of  all  the  other 
Colonies.  We  are  now  represented  in  Gen- 
eral Congress  by  members  approved  by  this 
House,  where  the  former  union,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  so  strongly  cemented,  that  no  partial 
applications  can  produce  the  slightest  depart- 
ure from  the  common  cause.  We  consider 
ourselves  as  bound  in  honor,  as  well  as  in- 
terest, to  share  one  general  fate  with  our 
sister  Colonies;  and  should  hold  ourselves 
base  deserters  of  that  union  to  which  we 
have  acceded,  were  we  to  agi^e  on  any 
measures  distinct  and  apart  from  them. — 
Address  to  Lord  Dun  more  from  Va.  House 
OF  Burgesses.    Ford  ed.,  i,  457.     (1775.) 

1364. .  [Lord  North's]  proposi- 
tion ♦  ♦  ♦  is  unreasonable  and  insidi- 
ous: unreasonable  because  if  we  declare  we 
accede  to  it,  we  declare,  without  reservation. 
we  will  purchase  the  favor  of  Parliament, 
not  knowing  at  the  same  time  at  what  price 
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they  will  please  to  estimate  their  favor;  it  is 
insidious  because  any  individual  Colonies, 
having  bid  and  bidden  again  till  they  find  the 
avidity  of  the  seller  too  great  .for  all  their 
powers,  are  then  to  return  into  opposition^ 
divided  from  their  sister  Colonies,  whom  the 
minister  will  have  previously  detached,  by  a 
grant  of  easier  terms,  or  by  an  artful  pro- 
crastination of  a  definitive  answer. — Reply  op 
Congress  to  Lord  North's  Proposition. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  478.     (July  1775.) 

1365. .    We  will  ever  be  ready 

to  join  with  our  fellow- subjects  in  every  part 
of  the  British  empire,  in  executing  all  those 
rightful  powers  which  God  has  given  us,  for 
the  reestablishment  and  guaranteeing  *  *  * 
their  constitutional  rights,  when,  where,  and 
by  whomsoever  invaded.* — ^Resolution  op 
Albemarle  County.  Ford  ed.,  i,  419.  (July 
26,  1774.)  See  Committees  op  Correspond- 
ence. 

—  COLONIES  (The  American),  Viola- 
tions of  Charters. — See  Charters. 

1366.  COLONIES,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

— Ancient  nations  considered  colonies  princi- 
pally as  receptacles  for  a  too  numerous  popu- 
lation, and  as  natural  and  useful  allies  in 
time  of  war;  but  modem  nations,  viewing 
commerce  as  an  object  of  first  importance, 
value  colonies  chiefly  as  instruments  for  the 
increase  of  that.  This  is  principally  effected 
by  their  taking  commodities  from  the  mother 
State,  whether  raised  within  herself,  or  ob- 
tained elsewhere  in  the  course  of  her  trade, 
and  furnishing  in  return  colonial  productions 
necessary  for  her  consumption  or  for  her 
commerce  of  exchange  with  other  nations. 
In  this  way  the  colonies  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
France  and  England,  have  been  chiefly  sub- 
servient to  the  advantages  of  their  mother 
country.  In  this  way,  too,  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree has  Denmark  derived  utility  from  her 
American  colonies,  and  soT  also,  has  Holland, 
except  as  to  the  island  of  St  Eustatius. — To 
Baron  Stake.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  2.^.  (P., 
1786.) 

1367.  COLONIES,  European  nations 
and  their.— The  habitual  violation  of  the 
equal  rights  of  the  colonist  by  the  dominant 
(for  I  will  not  call  them  the  mother) 
countries  of  Europe,  the  invariable  sacrifice 
of  (heir  highest  interests  to  the  minor  advan- 
tages of  any  individual  trade  or  calling  at 
home,  are  as  immoral  in  principle  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  them  is  unwise  in  practice,  after 
the  lessons  they  have  received. — To  Clement 
Caine.  vi,  13.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  329.  (M., 
1811.) 

1368.  COLONIZATION  (Kegro),  Africa 

and — In  the  disposition  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  there  are  two  rational  objects  to  be 
distinctly  kept  in  view.  First,  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  may  introduce  among  the  aborigines 
the  arts  of  cultivated  life  and  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  science.  By  doing  this, 
we  may  make  to  them  some  retribution  for 
•  Jefferson's  own  county.— Editor. 


the  long  course  of  injuries  we  have  been  com- 
mitting on  their  population.  And  consider- 
ing that  these  blessings  will  descend  to  the 
*'  nati  natorum  et  qui  nasceniur  ab  illis  ",  we 
shall  in  the  long  run  have  rendered  them 
perhaps  more  good  than  evil.  To  fulfil  this 
object,  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  promises 
well,  and  that  of  Mesurado  adds  to  our  pros- 
pect of  success.  Under  this  view  the  Col- 
onization Society  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
missionary  society,  having  in  view,  however, 
objects  more  humane,  more  justifiable,  and 
less  aggressive  on  the  peace  of  other  nations 
than  the  others  of  that  appellation.  The  sec- 
ond object,  and  the  most  interesting  to  us, 
as  coming  home  to  our  physical  and  moral 
characters,  to  our  happiness  and  safety,  is 
to  provide  an  asylum  to  which  we  can,  by 
degrees,  send  the  whole  of  that  population 
from  among  us,  and  establish  them  under 
our  patronage  and  protection,  as  a  separate, 
free  and  independent  people,  in  some  country 
and  climate  friendly  to  human  life  and  hap- 
piness. That  any  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
should  answer  the  latter  purpose,  I  have  ever 
deemed  entirely  impossible.  And  without  re- 
peating the  other  Arguments  which  have  been 
urged  by  others,  I  will  appeal  to  figures  only, 
which  admit  no  controversy.*--To  Jared 
Sparks,  vii,  z^-  Ford  ed.,  x,  290.  (M., 
1824.) 

1369.  COLONIZATION  (Negro),  Eman- 
cipation and.— There  is,  I  think,  a  way  in 
which  [the  removal  of  the  slaves  to  another 
country]  can  be  done;  that  is  by  emanci- 
pating the  after-born,  leavine  them,  on  due 
compensation,  with  their  mothers,  until  their 
services  are  worth  their  maintenance,  and 
then  putting  them  to  industrious  occupations 
until  a  proper  age  for  deportation.  This 
was  the  result  of  my  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject five  and  forty  years  ago,  and  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  conceive  any  other 
practicable  plan.  It  was  sketched  in  the 
"  Notes  on  Virginia  ".  The  estimated  value 
of  the  new-bom  infant  is  so  low  (say  twelve 
dollars  and  fifty  cents)  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  yielded  by  the  owner  gratis,  and 
would  thus  reduce  the  six  Tiundred  millions 
of  dollars,  the  first  head  of  expense,  to  thirty- 
seven  millions  and  a  half;  leaving  only  the 
expenses  of  nourishment  while  wxA  the 
mother,  and  of  transportation. — ^To  Jared 
Sparks,  vii,  333.  Ford  ed.,  x,  291.  (M., 
1824.) 

1370.  COLONIZATION  (Negro),  Ex- 
penses of. — From  what  fund  are  these  ex- 
penses to  be  furnished?  Why  not  from  that 
of  the  lands  which  have  been  ceded  by  the 
very  States  now  needing  this  relief?  And 
ceded  on  no  consideration,  for  the  most  part, 
but  that  of  the  general  good  of  the  whole. 
These  cessions  already  constitute  one-fourth 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.    It  may  be  said 

♦  Jeflferaon  then  made  a  calculation  sbowinsr  tliat  it 
would  require  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  pur- 
chase the  slaves,  while  the  cost  of  transportation, 
provisions,  •opport  in  the  settlement,  *c.,  would  take 
three  hundred  millions  additional,-an  amount  which 
made  it  "impossible  to  look  at  the  question  a  second 
time    . — Editor. 
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that  these  lands  have  been  sold;  are  now  the 
property  of  the  citizens  composing  those 
States ;  and  the  money  long  ago  received  and 
expended.  But  an  equivalent  of  lands  in 
the  territories  since  acquired  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  that  object,  or  so  much,  at  least,  as 
may  be  sufficient;  and  the  object,  although 
more  important  to  the  slave  States,  is  highly 
>o  to  the  others  also,  if  they  were  serious  in 
their  arguments  on  the  Missouri  question. 
The  slave  States,  too,  if  more  interested, 
would  also  contribute  more  by  their  gratu- 
itous liberation,  thus  taking  on  themselves 
alone  the  first  and  heaviest  item  of  expense. — 
To  Jased  Sparks,  vii,  334.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
251.    (M.,  1824.) 

1S71.  GOIX>NIZATION  (Kogro),  San 
Domingo  and.— In  the  plan  sketched  in  the 
"  Notes  on  Virginia  ",  no  particular  place  of 
asylum  was  specified;  because  it  was 
thought  possible  that  in  the  revolutionary 
state  of  America,  then  commenced,  events 
might  open  to  us  some  one  within  practicable 
distance.  This  has  now  happened.  Santo 
Domingo  has  become  independent,  and  with 
h.  population  of  that  color  only;  and  if  the 
public  papers  are  to  be  credited,  their  Chief 
offers  to  pay  their  passage,  to  receive  them 
a«5  free  citizens,  and  to  provide  them  employ- 
ment This  leaves,  then,  for  the  general  con- 
federacy, no  expense  but  that  of  nurture  with 
the  mother  for  a  few  years,  and  would  call, 
of  course,  for  a  very  moderate  appropriation 
of  the  vacant  lands.  *  *  *  In  diis  way 
no  violation  of  private  right  is  proposed. — To 
Jakco  Sparks,  vii,  334.  Ford  ed.,  x,  292. 
(M..  1&24.)    See  CoijosY,  Slaves. 

1372.  OOIiONY  (Penal),  Birtablishment 
of.— Questions  would  arise  whether  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  [negro  penal]  colony*  within 
cur  limits,  and  to  become  a  part  of  our 
Union,  would  be  desirable  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  itself,  or  to  other  States — espe- 
cially those  who  would  be  in  its  vicinity. 
Could  we  procure  lands  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  to  form  a  receptacle 
for  these  people  2.  On  our  northern  boundary, 
the  coantry  not  Occupied  by  British  subjects, 
is  the  property  of  Indian  nations,  whose  title 
would  have  to  be  extinguished,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Great  Britain;  and  the  new  settlers 
would  be  British  subjects.  It  is  hardly  to  be  be- 
lieved that  either  Great  Britain  or  die  Indian 
proprietors  have  so  disinterested  a  regard 
for  us,  as  to  be  willing  to  relieve  us,  by 
receiving  such  a  colony  themselves.  *  *  ♦ 
On  our  western  and  southern  frontiers,  Spain 
holds  an  immense  country,  the  occupancy  of 
which,  however,  is  in  the  Indian  natives,  ex- 
cept a  few  insulated  spots  possessed  by  Span- 
ish subjects.  It  is  very  questionable,  indeed, 
whether  the  Indians  would  sell?  whether 
Spain  would  be  willinp:  to  receive  these  peo- 
ple? and  nearly  certam  that  she  would  not 
alienate  the  sovereignty.   The  same  question 

Mames  Monroe,  then  Governor  of  Virfl:ini<^  wrote 
to  lefferaon  asking  his  fTood  office*  towards  the  estab> 
lisoment  of  a  penal  colony  in  America.  A  short  time 
before,  there  nad  t>een  a  negro  insurrection  in  Vir- 
(Cinia  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
had  passed  a  resolution  on  the  subject— Editor. 


to  ourselves  would  recur  here  also,  as  did 
in  the  first  case :  should  we  be  willing  to  have 
such  a  colony  in  contact  with  us?  However 
our  present  interests  may  restrain  us  within 
our  own  limits,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look 
forward  to  distant  times,  when  our  rapid 
multiplication  will  expand  itself  beyond  those 
limits,  and  cover  the  whole  northern,  if  not 
the  southern  continent,  with  a  people  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  governed  in  similar 
forms,  and  by  similar  laws ;  nor  can  we  con- 
template with  satisfaction  either  blot  or  mix- 
ture on  that  surface.  Spain,  France,  and 
Portugal  hold  possessions  on  the  southern 
continent,  as  to  which  I  am  not  well  enough 
informed  to  say  how  far  they  might  meet  our 
views.  But  either  there  or  in  the  northern 
continent,  should  the  constituted  authorities 
of  Virginia  fix  their  attention,  of  preference, 
I  will  have  the  dispositions  of  those  powers 
sounded  in  the  first  instance. — To  Jambs 
Monroe,  iv,  420.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  104.  (W., 
1801.) 

1373.  COLONY   (Penal),   Sierra  Leone 

and.— The  course  of  things  in  the  ♦  ♦  *  West 
Indies  appears  to  have  given  a  considerable 
impulse  to  the  minds  of  the  slaves  in  ♦  *  * 
the  United  States.  A  great  disposition  to 
insurgency  has  manifested  itself  among  them, 
which,  in  one  instance,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, broke  out  into  actual  insurrection.  This 
was  easily  suppressed;  but  many  of  those 
concerned  (between  twenty  and  thirty,  I  be- 
lieve) fell  victims  to  the  law.  So  extensive 
an  execution  could  not  but  excite  sensibility  in 
the  public  mind,  and  beget  a  regret  that  the 
laws  had  not  provided  for  such  cases,  some 
alternative,  combining  more  mildness  with 
equal  efficacy.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
*  ♦  ♦  took  the  subject  into  consideration,  and 
have  communicated  to  me  through  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  their  wish  that  some 
place  could  be  provided,  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  to  which  slaves  guilty  of 
insurgency  might  be  transported;  and  they 
have  particularly  looked  to  Africa  as  offering 
the  most  desirable  receptacle.  We  might,  for 
this  purpose,  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
natives,  on  some  part  of  the  coast,  to  obtain 
a  settlement ;  and,  by  establishing  an  African 
company,  combine  with  it  commercial  opera- 
tions, which  might  not  only  reimburse  ex- 
penses, but  procure  profit  also.  But  there  be- 
ing already  such  an  establishment  on  that 
coast  bv  the  English  Sierra  Leone  Company, 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  colonizing 
civilized  blacks  to  that  country,  it  would  seem 
better,  by  incorporating  our  emigrants  with 
theirs,  to  make  one  strong,  rather  than  two 
weak  colonies.  This  would  be  the  more  desir- 
able because  the  blacks  settled  at  Sierra 
Leone,  having  chiefly  gone  from  the  States, 
would  often  receive  among  those  whom  we 
should  send,  their  acquaintances  and  relatives. 
The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  *  ♦  ♦  you 
to  enter  into  conference  with  such  persons, 
private  and  public,  as  would  be  necessary 
to  give  us  permission  to  send  thither  the  per- 
sons under  contemplation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  are 
not  felons,  or  common  malefactors,  but  per- 
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sons  guilty  of  what  the  safety  of  society,  un- 
der actual  circumstances,  obliges  us  to  treat 
as  a  crime,  but  which  their  feelings  may  rep- 
resent in  a  far  different  shape.  They  will  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  settlement,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
'  and  well  calculated  to  cooperate  in  the  plan 
of  civilization. — To  Rufus  King,  iv,  442. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  161.    (W.,  1802.) 

1374. .     The     consequences     of 

permitting  emancipations  to  become  extensive, 
unless  a  condition  of  emigration  be  annexed 
to  them,  furnish  matter  of  solicitude  to  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia.  Although  provision 
for  the  settlement  of  emancipated  negroes 
might  perhaps  be  obtained  nearer  home  than 
Africa,  yet  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  be 
free  to  expatriate  this  description  of  people 
also  to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  if  consid- 
erations respecting  either  themselves  or  us 
should  render  it  more  expedient.  I  pray  you, 
therefore,  to  ^et  the  same  permission  extended 
to  the  reception  of  these  as  well  as  the  [in- 
surgents]. Nor  will  there  be  a  selection  of 
bad  subjects ;  the  emancipations,  for  the  most 
part,  being  either  of  the  whole  slaves  of  the 
master,  or  of  such  individuals  as  have  partic- 
ularly deserved  well.  The  latter  are  most 
frequent. — To  Rufus  King,  iv,  443.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  163.    (W.,  1802.) 

1375.  COLONY  (Penal),  Transportation 
to.— As  the  expense  of  so  distant  a  trans- 
portation would  be  very  heavy,  and  might 
weigh  unfavorably  in  deciding  between  the 
modes  of  punishment,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
it  should  be  lessened  as  much  as  is  practica- 
ble. If  the  regulations  of  the  place  would  per- 
mit these  emigrants  to  dispose  of  themselves, 
as  the  Germans  and  others  do  who  come  to 
this  country  poor,  by  giving  their  labor  for  a 
certain  time  to  some  one  who  will  pay  their 
passage ;  and  if  the  master  of  the  vessel  could 
be  permitted  to  carry  articles  of  commerce 
from  this  country  and  take  back  others  from 
that,  which  might  yield  him  a  mercantile  profit 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  voyage, 
a  serious  difficulty  would  be  removed. — ^To 
Rufus  King,  iv,  443.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  162.  (W., 
1802.) 

1376.  COLONY    (Penal),    West   Indies 

and.— The  West  Indies  offer  a  more  probable 
and  practicable  retreat  for  them.  Inhabited 
already  by  a  people  of  their  own  race  and 
color;  climates  congenial  with  their  natural 
constitution ;  insulated  from  the  other  *  de- 
scriptions of  men;  nature  seems  to  have 
formed  these  islands  to  become  the  receptacle 
of  the  blacks  transplanted  into  this  hemi- 
sphere. Whether  we  could  obtain  from  the 
European  sovereigns  of  those  islands  leave  to 
send  thither  the  persons  under  consideration, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  I  think  it  more  probable  than 
the  former  propositions,  because  of  their  being 
already  inhabited  more  or  less  by  the  same 
race.  The  most  promising  portion  of  them  is 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  where  the  blacks 
are  established  into  a  sovereignty  de  facto, 
and  have  organized  themselves  under  regular 
laws  and  government.  I  should  conjecture 
that  their  present  ruler  might  be  willing  *  ♦  * 


to  receive  over  that  description  which  would 
be  exiled  for  acts  deemed  criminal  by  us,  but 
meritorious,  perhaps,  by  him.  The  possibility 
that  these  exiles  might  stimulate  and  conduct 
vindictive  or  predatory  descents  on  our  coasts, 
and  facilitate  concert  with  their  brethren  re- 
maining here,  looks  to  a  state  of  things  be- 
tween that  island  and  us  not  probable  on  a 
contemplation  of  our  relative  strength.  *  *  * 
Africa  would  offer  a  last  and  undoubted  re- 
sort, if  *all  others  more  desirable  should  fail 
us.  Whenever  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
shall  have  brought  its  mind  to  a  point,  so  that 
I  may  know  exactly  what  to  propose  to  for- 
eip^n  authorities,  I  will  execute  their  wishes 
with  fidelity  and  zeal.—To  James  Monroe,  iv, 
421.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  105.     (W.,  1801.) 

—  COLUMBIA  BIVEB,  Fur  trading 
posts  on. — See  Astor's  Settlement  and  Fur 
Trade. 

1377.  COLUMBUS,  Portrait  of,— While 
I  resided  at  Paris,  knowing  that  the  portraits 
of  Columbus  and  Americus  Vespucius  were  in 
the  gallery  of  Medici  at  Florence,  I  took  meas- 
ures for  engaging  a  good  artist  to  take  and 
send  me  copies  of  them.  I  considered  it  as 
even  of  some  public  concern  that  our  country 
should  not  be  without  the  portraits  of  its  first 
discoverers. — ^To  Mr.  Dklaplainb.  vi,  343. 
(M.,  1814.) 

1378.  COMMEBCEy  Agriculture  and.— 
The  exercise,  by  our  own  citizens,  of  so  much 
commerce  as  may  suffice  to  exchange  our  su- 
perfluities for  our  wants,  may  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  whole.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
that  with  a  territory  so  boundless,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  whole  to  become  a  mere  city  of 
London,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  one  half 
the  world  at  the  expense  of  eternal  war  with 
the  other  half.  The  agricultural  capacities 
of  our  country  constitute  its  distinguishing 
feature ;  and  the  adapting  our  policy  and  pur- 
suits to  that,  is  more  likely  to  make  us  a  nu- 
merous and  happy  people,  than  the  mimicry  of 
an  Amsterdam,  a  Hamburg,  or  a  city  of  Lon- 
don.— To  William  H.  Crawford,  vii.  6. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  34.    (M.,  1816.) 

1379.  .    I   am    sensible   of   the 

great  interest  which  Rhode  Island  justly  feels 
in  the  prosperity  of  commerce.  It  is  of  vital 
interest  also  to  States  more  agricultural 
whose  produce,  without  commerce,  could  not 
be  exchanged. — To  the  Rhode  Island  As- 
sembly,   iv,  398.     (W..  May  1801.) 

1380.  COHlfEBCE,  Agriculture,  manu- 
factures and. — I  trust  the  good  sense  of  our 
country  will  see  that  its  greatest  prosperity 
depends  on  a  due  balance  between  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  commerce.  —  To 
Thomas  Leiper.  v,  417.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  239. 
(W.,  1809.)     See  Manufactures. 

1381.  COIOCEBCE,  But  no  alliance.— 

Commerce  with  all  nations,  alliance  with  none, 
should  be  our  motto— To  T.  Lomax.  iv.  301. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  374-    (M.,  March  1799.) 

1382.  COHMEBCE,     Cherish.— As    the 

handmaid  of  agriculture,  commerce  will  be 
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cherished  by  me  both  from  principle  and  duty. 
—To  THE  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  398. 
(W.,  May  1801.) 

1383. .  Unconscious  of  partial- 
ity between  the  different  callings  of  my  fellow 
citizens.  I  trust  that  a  fair  review  of  my  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  commerce  in  partic- 
ular, in  every  station  of  my  political  life,  will 
afford  sufficient  proofs  of  my  just  estimation 
of  its  importance  in  the  social  system.  What 
has  produced  our  present  difficulties,  and  what 
will  have  produced  the  impending  war,  if  that 
is  to  be  our  lot?  Our  efforts  to  save  the 
rights  of  commerce  and  navigation.  From 
these,  solely  and  exclusively,  the  whole  of  our 
present  dangers  flow. — R.  to  A.  Leesburg 
Citizens,  viii,  161.     (1809.) 

1384. .  One  imputation  in  par- 
ticular has  been  remarked  till  it  seems  as  if 
some  at  least  believe  it:  that  I  am  an  enemy 
to  commerce.  They  admit  me  as  a  friend  to 
agriculture,  and  suppose  me  an  enemy  to  the 
only  means  of  disposing  of  its  produce. — To 
Major  William  Jackson,  iv,  358.  (M.,  Feb. 
1801.) 

1385.  COMICERCE,  Coercion  of  Europe 
l»y.— War  is  not  the  best  engine  for  us  to  re- 
sort to;  nature  has  given  us  one  in  our  com- 
merce, which,  if  properly  managed,  will  be 
a  better  instrument  for  obliging  the  inter- 
ested nations  of  Europe  to  treat  us  with  jus- 
tice. If  the  commercial  regulations  had  been 
adopted  which  our  Legislature  were  at  one 
time  proposing,  we  should  at  this  moment 
have  been  standing  on  such  an  eminence  of 
safety  and  respect  as  ages  can  never  recover. 
But  having  wandered  from  that,  our  object 
should  now  be  to  get  back,  with  as  little  loss 
as  possible,  and  when  peace  shall  be  restored 
to  the  world,  endea-vor  so  to  form  our  com- 
mercial  regulations  as  that  justice  from  other 
nations  shall  be  their  mechanical  result. — To 
Thomas  Pinckkey.  iv,  177.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
129.    (Pa.,  May  1797) 

—  COKMEHCIS,  The  Confederation  and. 

—"Sec  CONTEDERATION. 

1386.  COIOCESCE^  Ckmtrol  by  Con- 
gress.— ^A  general  disposition  is  taking  place 
to  commit  the  whole  management  of  our 
commerce  to  Congress.*  This  has  been  much 
promoted  by  the  interested  policy  of  England 
which,  it  was  apparent,  could  not  be  counter- 
worked by  the  States  separately.— To  W. 
Cakmichael.     i,  393-     (P»  ^T^S) 

1387. I  am  much  pleased  with 

the  proposition  to  the  States  to  invest  Con- 
gress with  the  regulation  of  their  trade,  re- 
serving its  revenue  to  the  States.  I  think  it 
a  happy  idea,  removing  the  only  objection 
which  could  have  been  justly  made  to  the 
proposition.  The  time,  too.  is  the  present, 
before  the  admission  of  the  Western  States.— 
To  James  Monbok.  i,  347-  Fobd  ed.,  iv,  52. 
(P.,  1785.) 

•  Tbe  Congrew  of  the  Confederation.  This  move- 
ment fauSTrSatted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.— BnrroB. 


1388. The  late  proceedings  in 

America  have  produced  a  wonderful  sensa- 
tion in  England  in  our  favor.  I  mean  the 
disposition  which  seems  to  be  becoming  gen- 
eral, to  invest  Congress  with  the  regfulation 
of  our  commerce,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
measures  taken  to  defeat  the  avidity  of  the 
British  government  grasping  at  our  carrying 
business.  I  can  add  with  truth,  that  it  was 
not  till  these  symptoms  appeared  in  America 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  the  smallest 
token  of  respect  towards  the  United  States  in 
any  part  of  Europe. — To  James  Madison. 
i.  413.     (P.,  Sep.  1785.) 

1389. .    Congress    have    desired 

to  be  invested  with  the  whole  regulation  of 
their  trade,  and  forever;  and  to  prevent  all 
temptations  to  abuse  the  power,  and  all  fears 
of  it,  they  propose  that  whatever  moneys  shall 
be  levied  on  commerce,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue,  or  by  way  of  forfeitures  or  pen- 
alty, shall  go  directly  into  the  coffers  of  the 
State  wherein  it  is  levied,  without  being 
touched  by  Congress.  From  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  States,  and  the  conviction  which  . 
your  country  [England]  has  carried  home  to 
their  minds,  that  there  is  no  other  method  of 
defeating  the  greedy  attempts  of  other  coun- 
tries to  trade  with  them  on  equal  terms,  I 
think  they  will  add  an  article  for  this  purpose 
to  their  Confederation.— To  David  Hartley. 
i,  425.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  94.    (P.,  1785) 

1300 .  The  British  ♦♦  *  at- 
tempt without  disguise  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  carriage  of  our  produce,  and  to  pro- 
hibit our  own  vessels  from  participating  of 
it.  This  has  raised  a  general  indignation  in 
America.  The  States  see,  however,  that  their 
constitutions  have  provided  no  means  of  coun- 
teracting it.  They  arc,  therefore,  beginning 
to  invest  Congress  with  the  absolute  power 
of  regulating  their  commerce,  only  reserv- 
ing all  revenue  arising  from  it  to  the  State 
in  which  it  is  levied.  This  will  consolidate 
our  Federal  building  very  much,  and  for  this 
we  shall  be  indebted  to  the  British.— To 
Count  Van  Hogendorp.  i,  465.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
104.    (P.,  Oct.  1785.) 

1301. .    The    determination    of 

the  British  cabinet  to  make  no  equal  treaty 
[of  coinmcrce]  with  us,  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  *  *  ♦  that  the  United  States  must 
pass  a  navigation  act  against  Great  Britain, 
and  load  her  manufactures  with  duties,  so  as 
to  give  a  preference  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  I  hope  our  Assemblies  will  wait 
no  longer,  but  transfer  such  a  power  to  Con- 
gress, at  the  sessions  of  this  tall. — To  John 
Adams,  ii,  486.    (P.,  Nov.  1785) 

1302. .     I  have  heard  with  great 

pleasure  that  the  [Virginia]  Assembly  have 
come  to  the  resolution  of  giving  the  regula- 
tion of  their  commerce  to  the  federal  head. 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  one 
of  its  opposers  who,  placed  on  this  ground 
[Europe]  would  not  sec  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure.  The  politics  of  Europe  render  it 
indispensably  necessary  that  with  respect  to 
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everything  external,  we  be  one  nation  only, 
firmly  hooped  together.  *  *  ♦  If  it  were  seen 
in  Europe  that  all  our  States  could  be  brought 
to  concur  in  what  the  Virginia  Assembly  has 
done,  it  would  produce  a  total  revolution  in 
their  opinion  of  us,  and  respect  for  us. — ^To 
James  Madison,  i,  531.  Foso  ed.,  iv,  192. 
(P.,  February  1786.) 

1393. .      All    the    States    have 

agreed  to  the  impost.  But  New  York  has 
annexed  such  conditions  that  it  cannot 
be  accepted.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  they 
will  grant  it  unconditionally.  But  a  new 
difficulty  has  started  up.  Three  or  four 
States  had  coupled  the  grant  of  the  impost 
with  the  grant  of  the  supplementary  funds, 
asked  by  Congress  at  the  same  time,  declar- 
ing that  they  should  come  into  force  only 
when  all  the  States  had  granted  both.  One 
of  these,  Pennsylvania,  refuses  to  let  the  im- 
post come  into  being  alone.  We  are  still  to 
see  whether  they  will  persist  in  this. — To 
William  Carmichael.    li,  19.    (P.,  1786.) 

1894.  COMMEBCE,  Cultivate.— All  the 
world  is  becoming  commercial.  Were  it  prac- 
ticable to  keep  our  new  empire  separated  from 
them,  we  might  indulge  ourselves  in  specula- 
ting whether  commerce  contributes  to  the  hap- 
piness ot  mankind.  But  we  cannot  separate 
ourselves  from  them.  Our  citizens  have  had 
too  full  a  taste  of  the  comforts  furnished  by 
the  arts  and  manufactures  to  be  debarred  the 
use  of  them.  We  must,  then.  In  our  defence 
endeavor  to  share  as  large  a  portion  as  we  can 
of  this  modern  source  of  wealth  and  power. — 
To  General  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  422. 
(A.,  1784.) 

1395. .  I  am  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion we  should  take  no  part  in  European  quar- 
rels, but  cultivate  peace  and  commerce  with 
all. — To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford 
ED.,  V.  57.    (Pm  1788.) 

1396.  COMMBBCE,  Debt  and.— No 
earthly  consideration  could  induce  my  con- 
sent to  contract  such  a  debt  as  England  has 
by  h«r  wars  for  commerce,  to  reduce  our  cit- 
izens by  taxes  to  such*  wretchedness,  as  that 
laboring  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
they  are  still  unable  to  afford  themselves 
bread,  or  barely  to  earn  as  much  oatmeal  or 
potatoes  as  will  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
And  all  this  to  feed  the  avidity  of  a  few  mil- 
lionary  merchants,  and  to  keep  up  one  thotj- 
sand  ships  of  war  for  the  protection  of  their 
commercial  speculations. — To  William  H. 
Crawford,  vii,  7.  Ford  ed.,  x,  35.  (M., 
1816.) 

1397.  COMMEBCE,  Discriminating  Du- 
ties.—It  is  true  we  must  expect  some  incon- 
venience in  practice  from  the  establishment  of 
discriminating  duties.  But  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  we  are  left  to  choose  be- 
tween two  evils.  These  inconveniences  are 
nothing  when  weighed  against  the  loss  of 
wealth  and  loss  of  force,  which  will  follow 
our  perseverance  in  the  plan  of  indiscrimina- 
tion. When  once  it  shall  be  perceived  that 
we  are  either  in  the  system  or  m  the  habit  of 


giving  equal  advantages  to  those  who  ex- 
tinguish our  commerce  and  navigation  by  du- 
ties and  prohibitions,  as  to  those  who  treat 
both  with  liberality  and  justice,  liberality  and 
justice  will  be  converted  by  all  into  duties  and 
prohibitions.  It  is  not  to  the  moderation  and 
justice  of  others  we  are  to  trust  for  fair  and 
equal  access  to  market  with  our  productions, 
or  for  our  due  share  in  the  transportation  of 
them ;  but  to  our  own  means  of  independence, 
and  the  firm  will  to  use  them.  Nor  do  the 
inconveniences  of  discrimination  merit  con- 
sideration. Not  one  of  the  nations  before 
mentioned,  perhaps  not  a  commercial  nation 
on  earth,  is  without  them.  In  our  case,  one 
distinction  alone  will  suffice:  that  is  to  say, 
between  nations  who  favor  our  productions 
and  navigation,  and  those  who  do  not  favor 
them.  One  set  of  moderate  duties,  say  the 
present  duties,  for  the  first,  and  a  fixed  ad- 
vance on  these  as  to  some  articles,  and  pro- 
hibitions as  to  others,  for  the  last — Report 
ON  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
vii,  650.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  483.    (Dec.  i793) 

—  COIOCEBCE,  Drawbacks  andL— See 
Drawbacks. 

—  COMMEBGEy   The   Bmbargo   and. — 

See  Embargo. 

1398.  COIOCEBCE,  Eneouragament  of. 

— [The]  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of 
commerce  as  its  handmaid,  I  deem  [one  of 
the]  essential  principles  of  our  government 
and,  consequently  [one]  which  ought  to  shape 
its  administration. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,   viii,  4.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.    (1801.) 

1399.  COMKEBCE^  Exchange  of  pro- 
ductions.—A  commerce  carried  on  by  ex- 
change of  productions  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
lasting  and  to  meet  muttial  encouragement. — 
To  Dr.  Ramsay,    ii,  50.    (P.,  1786.) 

1400. .    I  hope  that  the  policy  of 

our  country  will  settle  down  with  as  much 
navigation  and  commerce  only  as  our  own 
exchanges  will  require,  and  that  the  disadvan- 
tage will  be  seen  of  our  undertaking  to  carry 
on  that  of  other  nations.  This,  indeed,  may 
bring  gain  to  a  few  individuals,  and  enable 
them  to  call  off  from  our  farms  more  labor- 
ers to  be  converted  into  lackeys  and  Rrooms 
for  them,  but  it  will  bring  nothing  to  our 
country  but  wars,  debt,  and  dilapidation. — ^To 
J.  B.  Stuart,    vii,  64.    (M.,  1817.) 

—  COMMEECE,  Drawbacks  and« — See 
France. 

1401.  COMMEBCEy  Ereedom  of. — ^If  we 

are  to  contribute  equally  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  let  us  equally  with  them  enjoy 
free  commerce  with  the  whole  world. — Reply 
TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Fobo  ed.,  i. 
479.    (July  1775.) 

1402. .    Our  interest  will  be  to 

throw  open  the  doors  of  commerce,  and  to 
knock  off  all  its  shackles,  giving  perfect  free- 
dom to  all  persons  for  the  vent  of  whatever 
they  may  choose  to  brin^  into  our  ports,  and 
asking,  the  same  in  theirs. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  412.    Ford  ed.,  iit.  279.    (1782.) 
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1403. .       By    a    declaration    of 

rights,  1  mean  one  which  shall  stipulate  *  *  * 
freedom  .of.  commerce  against  monopolies 
•  *  •  .—To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355.  (P.,  1788.) 

1404. ,   One  of  my  favorite  ideas 

i5  to  leave  commerce  free. — ^The  Anas,  ix, 
431.  FoBDED.,  i,  198.    (1792.) 

1405. .  Instead  of  embarrassing 

commerce  under  i>iles  of  regulating  laws,  du- 
ties and  prohibitions,  could  it  be  relieved 
from  all  its  shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
could  every  country  be  employed  in  producing 
that  which  nature  has  best  fitted  it  to  pro- 
duce, and  each  be  free  to  exchange  with  oth- 
ers mutual  surpluses  for  mutual  wants  the 
greatest  mass  possible  would  then  be  produced 
of  those  things  which  contribute  to  human 
life  and  human  happiness;  the  numbers  of 
mankind  would  be  increased,  and  their  con- 
dition bettered.  Would  even  a  single  nation 
begin  with  the  United  States  this  system  of 
free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin 
it  with  that  nation ;  since  it  is  one  by  one  only 
that  it  can  be  extended  to  all.  Where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  either  party  render  it  expedi- 
ent to  levy  a  revenue,  by  way  of  impost,  on 
commerce,  its  freedom  might  be  modified,  in 
that  particular,  by  mutuaJ  and  equivalent 
measures,  preserving  it  entire  in  all  others. — 
Retort  on  Fo&eign  G)mmerce  and  Naviga- 
TH)K.   vii,  646.  Ford  ED.,  vi,  479.   (Dec.  1793.) 

1406. .    I  am  for  free  commerce 

with  all  nations. — ^To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268. 
Ford  edl,  vii,  328.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

-  C0XK2BCB  WITH  GREAT  BBIT- 
AIH.— See  England. 

1407.  OOIOCXBCE^  Independence  and. 
—To  have  submitted  our  rightful  commerce 
to  prohibitions  and  tributary  exactions  from 
others,  would  have  been  to  surrender  our  in- 
dependence.— Reply  to  a  Boston  Request. 
viii.  153.    (Aug.  1808.) 

1408.  COIOCBBCE,  Individual  enter- 
prise and. — ^Ap-iculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our 
prosperity,  arc  the  most  thriving  when  left 
most  free  to  individual  enterprise.  Protec- 
tion from  casual  embarrassments,  however, 
may  sometimes  be  seasonably  interposed. — 
First  Annual  Message,  viii,  13.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  123.    (Dec.  1801.) 

1400.  COICICEBCE,  Interdicted.— By 
several  acts  of  parliament  *  *  ♦  thev  [the 
British  ministers]  have  interdicted  all  com- 
merce to  one  of  our  principal  towns. — ^Decla- 
tATioN  ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  t, 
468.    (July  1775.) 

1410.  COIOEBBXJE^  Laws  gOTeming.— 
George  Mason's  proposition  in  the  [Federal] 
Convention  was  wise,  that  on  laws  regulating 
commerce,  two-thirds  of  the  votes  should  be 
required  to  pass  them. — ^To  James  Madison. 
iv,  323.  Ford  ED.,  vii,  432.   (Pa.,  March  1800.) 

1411.  COmCBRCB,  Uadneee  for.— We 
are  running  commerce  mad. — To  Joseph 
PRnsTLEY.  iv,  311.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  406.  (Pa., 
Jan.  1800.) 


1412.  COMMEBOE,  lUintain.— To  main- 
tain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  law- 
ful enterprises  *  ♦  *  [is  one  of]  the  land- 
marks by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves 
in  all  our  proceedings.— Second  Annual 
Message,  viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  186.  (Dec. 
i8q2.) 

1413.  COlOaSBOEy    Xerohante    and.— 

Where  a  nation  refuses  permission  to  our 
merchants  and  factors  to  reside  within  certain 
parts  of  their  dominions,  we  may,  if  it  should 
be  thought  expedient,  refuse  residence  to 
theirs  in  any  and  every  part  of  ours,  or  modify 
their  transactions. — Report  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce AND  Navigahon.  vii,  649.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  482.  (Dec.  1793.) 

1414. .  The  merchants  will  man- 
age commerce  the  better,  the  more  they  are 
left  free  to  manage  for  themselves.— To  Gid- 
eon Granger,  iv,  331.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  452.  (M., 
1800.) 

—  COHHEBCEy   Navigation  and.— See 

Navigation,  Ocean. 

1415.  COMKEBCEy  KeutnOity  and.— 
If  the  new  government  wears  the  front  which 
I  hope  it  will,  I  see  no  impossibility  in  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  wars  of  others  to  open 
the  other  parts  ♦  of  America  to  our  commerce, 
as  the  price  of  our  neutrality.— To  General 
Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford  ed.,  v,  57.  (P., 
1788.) 

—  COMMEBOE,  The  Ocean  and.— See 
Ocean. 

1416.  COXMEBOEy  Oppressing.— I  am 

{>rincipally  afraid  that  commerce  will  be  over- 
oaded  by  the  assumption  [of  the  State  debts], 
believing  that  it  would  be  better  that  property 
should  be  duly  taxed. — To  Mr.  Randolph. 
iii,  185.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1417.  COMHEBCE,  Power  of  Congress 
over. — The  power  given  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  internal 
regulation  of  the  commerce  of  a  State  (that 
is  to  say  of  the  commerce  between  citizen  and 
citizen),  which  remains  exclusively  with  its 
own  Legislature;  but  to  its  external  com- 
merce only,  that  is  to  say,  its  commerce  with 
another  State,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  with 
the  Indian  tribes. — National  Bank  Opin- 
ion,   vii,  557.    Ford  ed.,  v,  286.    (1791.) 

1418.  COMMEBCE,  Protection  of.— If 
we  wish  our  commerce  to  be  free  and  un in- 
sulted, we  must  let  [the  European]  nations 
see  that  we  have  an  energy  which  at  present 
they  disbelieve.  The  low  opinion  they  en- 
tertain of  our  powers,  cannot  fail  to  involve  us 
soon  in  a  naval  war. — To  John  Page,  i,  401. 
(P..  1785.) 

1419. .  Should  anv  nation,  con- 
trary to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may  better 
find  its  advantage  by  continuing  its  system 
of  prohibitions,  duties  and  regulations,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  com- 
merce and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibi- 
tions,   duties    and    regulations,    also.     Free 

•  The  Colonies  of  the  European  powers.— Editor. 
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commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given 
in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations; 
nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of 
them. — KEHiRT  ON  Commerce  AND  Naviga- 
tion, vii.  647.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  480.  (Dec.  1793.) 

—    COHHEBCE  WITH  PBTJ8SIA.— See 

Frederick  The  Great. 

1400.  COMMEBCE,  Pursuit  of.— You 
ask  what  I  think  on  the  expediency  of  en- 
couraging our  States  to  be  commercial  ?  Were 
I  to  indulge  my  own  theory,  I  should  wish 
them  to  practice  neither  commerce  nor  navi- 
gation, but  to  stand,  with  respect  to  Europe, 
precisely  on  the  footing  of  China.  We  should 
thus  avoid  wars,  and  all  our  citizens  would  be 
husbandmen.  Whenever,  indeed,  our  numbers 
should  so  increase  as  that  our  produce  would 
overstock  the  markets  of  those  nations  who 
should  come  to  seek  it,  the  farmers  must 
either  employ  the  surplus  of  their  time  in 
manufactures,  or  the  surplus  of  our  hands 
must  be  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in  nav- 
igation. But  that  day  would,  I  think,  be  dis- 
tant, and  we  should  long  keep  our  workmen 
in  Europe,  while  Europe  should  be  drawing 
rough  materials,  and  even  subsistence  from 
America.  But  -this  is  theory  only,  and  a  the- 
ory which  the  servants  of  America  are  not 
at  liberty  to  follow.*  Our  people  have  a  de- 
cided taste  for  navigation  and  commerce. 
They  take  this  from  their  mother  country; 
and  their  servants  are  in  duty  bound  to  cal- 
ailate  all  their  measures  on  this  datum:  wc 
wish  to  do  it  by  throwing  open  all  the  doors 
of  commerce,  and  knockmg  off  its  shackles. 
But  as  this  cannot  be  done  for  others,  unless 
they  will  do  it  for  us,  and  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  Europe  will  do  this,  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  system  which  may 
shackle  them  in  our  ports,  as  they  do  us  in 
theirs.— To  Count  Van  Hogendorp.  i,  465. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  104.    (P.,  1785) 

1421.  COMMEBCEy  Beciprocity. — Some 
nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  commerce  in  all 
its  extent,  might  still  be  willing  to  mollify  its 
restrictions  and  regulations  for  us,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  which  an  inter- 
course with  us  might  offer.  Particularly  they 
may  concur  with  us  in  reciprocating  the  du- 
ties to  be  levied  on  each  side,  or  in  compen- 
sating any  excess  of  duty  by  equivalent  ad- 
vantages of  another  nature.  Our  commerce 
is  certainly  of  a  character  to  entitle  it  to  favor 
in  most  countries.  The  commodities  we  offer 
are  either  necessaries  of  life,  or  materials  for 
manufacture,  or  convenient  subjects  of  rev- 
enue; and  we  take  in  exchange,  either  man- 
ufactures, when  they  have  received  the  last 
finish  of  art  and  industry,  or  mere  luxuries. 
Such  customers  may  reasonably  expect  wel- 
come and  friendly  treatment  at  every  market. 
Customers,  too,  whose  demands,  increasing 
with  their  wealth  and  population,  must  very 
shortly  give  full  employment  to  the  whole 
industry  of  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  line  of 
supply  they  may  get  into  the  habit  of  calling 
for  from  it.— Report  on  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  vii,  646.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  479. 
(Dec.  1793.) 


1422.  COMMEBOE,Befirulatioixof.— The 
interests  of  commerce  require  steady  regula- 
tions.—To  CoMTE  DE  Montmorin.  ii,  531. 
(P.,  1788.) 

1423.  COMMEBOE,  Bestrlctions  on. — 
The  question  is,  in  what  way  may  best  be 
removed,  m.odified  or  counteracted,  the  re- 
strictions on  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States?  As  to  commerce,  two 
methods  occur,  i.  By  friendly  arrangements 
with  the  several  nations  with  whom  these 
restrictions  exist:  Or,  2,  by  the  separate 
act  of  our  own  legislatures  for  counter- 
vailing their  effects.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  of  these  two,  friendly  arrangement 
is  the  most  eligible.  ♦  *  ♦  Friendly  arrange- 
ments are  preferable  with  all  who  will  come 
into  them ;  and  we  should  carry  into  such  ar- 
rangements all  the  liberality  and  spirit  of 
accommodation  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit. — Report  on  Foreign  Commerce 
AND  Navigation,  vii,  645-650.  Ford  ed.,  \i, 
479-483-     (Dec.  1793) 

1424.  COMMEBCE,  Boutes  of.— Com- 
merce is  slow  in  changing  its  channel. — To 
CoMTE  DE  Montmorin.    ii,  300.     (P.,  1787.) 

1425.  COMMEBCE,  Selfish.— The  selfish 
spirit  of  commerce  knows  no  country,  and 
feels  no  passion  or  principle  but  that  of  gain. 
—To  Larkin  Smith,    v,  441.   (M.,  1809.) 

1426.  COMMEBCE,  The  States  and.— 
As  long  as  the  States  exercise,  separately, 
those  acts  of  power  which  respect  foreigii  na- 
tions, so  long  will  there  continue  to  be  irreg- 
ularities committed  by  some  one  or  other  of 
them,  which  will  constantly  keep  us  on  an  ill 
footing  with  foreign  nations.— To  James  Mad- 
ison, i,  531.  Ford  ED.,  iv,  192.  (P.,  Febniarv 
1786.) 

1427.  COMMEBCE,  Suppression  of. — 
They  [Parliament]  have  cut  off  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  whole  Colonics  with  for- 
eign countries. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  468.    (July  1775.) 

1428.  COHlCEBCEy  Swollen.— That  the 
wars  of  the  world  have  swollen  our  com- 
merce beyond  the  wholesome  limits  of  ex- 
changing our  own  productions  for  our  own 
wants,  and  that,  for  the  emolument  of  a 
small  proportion  of  our  society,  who  prefer 
these  demoralizing  pursuits  to  labors  useful 
to  the  whole,  the  peace  of  the  whole  is  endan- 
gered, ♦  *  *  arc  evils  more  easily  to  be  de- 
plored than  remedied. — ^To  Abbe  Saliman- 
Kis.    V,  516.     (M.,  1810.) 

1429 .    You   have  fairly  stated 

the  alternatives  between  which  we  are  to 
choose:  i,  licentious  commerce  and  gam- 
bling speculations  for  a  few,  with  eternal  war 
for  the  many;  or,  2,  restricted  commerce, 
peace,  and  steady  occupations  for  all.  If  any 
State  in  the  Union  will  declare  that  it  prefers 
separation  with  the  first  alternative,  to  a  con* 
tinuance  in  union  without  it.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  "  let  us  separate."  I  would 
rather  the  States  should  withdraw  which  are 
for  unlimited  commerce  and  war,  and  confed- 
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crate  with  those  alone  which  are  for  peace 
and  agriculture.  I  know  that  every  nation  in 
Europe  would  join  in  sincere  amity  with  the 
latter,  and  hold  the  former  at  arm's  length, 
by  jealousies,  prohibitions,  restrictions,  vexa- 
tions and  war. — To  William  H.  Crawford. 
vri,  7.   Ford  ed.,  x,  35.    (M.,  1816.) 

~  COMMEBCE,  Treaties  of.— See  Trea- 
ties. 

1430.  COMMEBCE,      Vices      of.  —  Our 

greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  expense, 
have  degraded,  and  will  degrade,  the  minds 
of  our  maritime  citizens.  These  are  the  pecul- 
iar vices  of  commerce. — To  John  Aj)Ams. 
vii,  104.   Ford  ed.,  x,  107.     (M.,  1818.) 

1431.  COMMEBOE,  War  and.— The  ac- 
tual habits  of  our  countrymen  attach  them  to 
commerce.  They  will  exercise  it  for  them- 
selves. Wars,  then,  must  sometimes  be  our 
lot ;  and  all  the  wise  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid 
that  half  of  them  which  would  be  produced 
by  our  own  follies,  and  our  own  acts  of  injus- 
tice; and  to  make  for  the  other  half  the  best 
preparations  we  can.  Of  what  nature  should 
these  be?  A  land  army  would  be  useless  for 
offence,  and  not  the  best  nor  safest  instru- 
ment of  defence.  For  either  of  these  pur- 
poses, the  sea  is  the  field  on  which  we  should 
meet  an  European  enemy.  On  that  element 
it  is  nccessarv  we  should  j^ssess  some  power. 
—Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  413.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
2791     (1782.) 

1482. .     My   principle   has   ever 

been  that  war  should  not  suspend  either  ex- 
ports or  imports.— To  William  Short,  vi, 
128.     (M.,  1813.) 

1438. .  Whether  we  shall  en- 
gage in  every  war  of  Europe,  to  protect  the 
mere  agency  of  our  merchants  and  shipown- 
ers in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  other  na- 
tions, even  were  these  merchants  and  ship- 
owners to  take  the  side  of  their  country  in 
the  contest,  instead  of  that  of  the  enemy,  is 
a  question  of  deep  and  serious  consideration. 
—To  John  Adams,    vi,  460.   (M.,  June  1815.) 

—  GOIUEBCE,  West  Indies  and.— See 
West  Indies. 

—  GOMMEBCSy  Western  Boutes  of. — 
See  Canals. 

1434.  COMHISSIOKS,  Adams's  Mid- 
night.—Among  the  midnight  appointments  of 
Mr.  Adams  were  commissions  to  some  federal 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Alexandria.  These 
were  signed  and  sealed  by  him  but  not  de- 
livered. I  found  them  on  the  table  of  the 
department  of  State,  on  my  entrance  into 
office,  and  I  forbade  their  delivery.  Marbury. 
named  in  one  of  them,  applied  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  mandamus  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Mr.  Madison)  to  deliver  the  com- 
mission intended  for  him.  The  Court  deter- 
mined at  once  that,  being  an  original  process, 
they  had  no  cognizance  of  it;  and,  therefore, 
the  question  before  them  was  ended.  But  the 
Chief  Justice  went  on  to  lay  down  what  the 
law  would  be.  had  they  jurisdiction  of  the 
case,  to  wit:  that  they  should  command  the 


delivery.  The  object  was  clearly  to  instruct 
any  other  court,  having  the  jurisdiction,  what 
they  should  do  if  Marbury  should  apply  to 
them. — To  Wiluam  Johnson,  vii,  295.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  230.    (M.,  1823.) 

1435.  COMHISSIONS^  Blank.— In  mat- 
ters of  government,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  commission  sealed  and  signed  with 
a  blank  for  the  name,  date,  place,  &c.,  is  good; 
because  government  can  in  no  country  be  car- 
ried on  without  it.  The  most  vital  proceed- 
ings of  our  own  government  would  soon  be- 
come null  were  such  a  construction  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  argumentum  ab  inconvenienti, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  the 
law,  will  undoubtedly  sustain  the  practice, 
and  sanction  it  by  the  maxim  "  qui  facit  per 
aliutn,  facit  per  se."  I  would  not,  there- 
fore, give  the  countenance  of  the  government 
to  so  impracticable  a  construction  by  issuing 
a  new  commission. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  371.    (W..  1808.) 

1436.  COMMISSIONS,  DeUvery  of.— 
In  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  the  Fed- 
eral judges  declared  that  commissions,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid,  al- 
though not  delivered.  I  deemed  delivery  es- 
sential to  complete  a  deed,  which,  as  long  as 
it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party,  is  yet 
no  deed;  it  is  in  posse  only,  but  not  in  esse, 
and  I  withheld  delivery  of  the  commissions. — 
To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  135.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

1437. .  The  Constitution,  hav- 
ing given  to  the  Judiciary  branch  no  means 
of  compelling  the  Executive  either  to  deliver 
a  commission,  or  to  make  a  record  of  it,  shows 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  give  the  Judicial^ 
that  control  over  the  Executive,  but  that  it 
should  remain  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  do 
it  or  not. — To  George  Hay.  v,  84.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  53-    (W.,  1807.) 

1438.  COMMISSIONS,  Signing  of  .—The 
delivery  of  a  commission  is  immaterial.  As 
it  may  be  sent  by  letter  to  any  one,  so  it  may 
be  delivered  by  hand  to  him  anywhere.  The 
place  of  signature  by  the  sovereign  is  the  ma- 
terial thing.  Were  that  to  be  done  in  any 
other  jurisdiction  than  his  own,  it  mi^ht  draw 
the  validity  of  the  act  into  question. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  583.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
302.    (Pa.,  June  1793) 

1439.  COMMISSIONEBS,  Executive.- 
To  the  list  may  be  added  the  appointment  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  to  negotiate  with  the 
court  of  London,  by  letter  written  and  signed 
by  General  Washington,  and  David  Hum- 
phreys to  negotiate  with  Liston  by  letter. 
Commissions  were  not  given  in  form  because 
no  ministers  had  been  sent  here  by  those 
courts.  But  all  the  powers  were  given  them, 
and  half  the  salary  (as  they  were  not  to  dis- 
play the  diplomatic  ranks,  half-salary  was 
thought  sufficient)  but  they  were  completely 
officers  on  salaries,  and  no  notice  given  the 
Senate  till  afterwards. — To  Wilson  C.  Nich- 
olas.  Ford  ed..  viii.  131.    (W.,  Tan.  1802.) 

—  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STATB&— 
See  Confederation. 
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1440.  COMMON  LAW,  Cliristianlty 
and. — I  was  glad  to  find  in  your  book  a 
formal  contradiction  of  the  judiciary  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  powers;  for  such  the 
judges  have  usurped  in  their  repeated  deci- 
sions, that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  proof  of  the  contrary,  which 
you  have  adduced,  is  incontrovertible ;  to  wit, 
that  the  common  law  existed  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  yet  Pagans,  at  a  time  when  they 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ  pro- 
nounced, or  knew  that  such  a  character  had 
ever  existed.  But  it  may  amuse  you,  to  show 
when,  and  by  what  means,  they  stole  this  law 
in  upon  us.  In  a  case  of  quare  impedit  in  the 
Year  Book  34,  H.  6,  folio  38  (anno  1458.)  a 
question  was  made,  how  far  the  ecclesiastical 
law  was  to  be  respected  in  a  common  law 
court?  And  Prisot,  Chief  Justice,  gives  his 
opinion  in  these  words :  "  A  tiel  leis  qu'ils  de 
seint  eglise  ont  en  ancien  scripture,  covient  a 
nous  a  donner  credence ;  car  ceo  common  ley 
sur  quels  touts  manners  leis  sont  fondes.  Et 
auxy,  Sir,  nous  sumus  obleges  de  conustrc 
lour  ley  de  saint  eglisse;  et  semblablement 
its  sont  obliges  de  consustre  nostre  ley.  Et, 
Sir,  si  poit  apperer  or  a  nous  que  Tevesque  ad 
fait  come  un  ordinary  fera  en  tiel  cas,  adong 
nous  devons  cee  adjuger  bon,  ou  auterment 
nemy,"  sec.  See  S.  C.  Fitzh.  Abr.  Qu.  imp. 
89,  Bro.  Abr.  Qu.  imp.  12.  Finch  in  his  first 
book  c.  3,  is  the  first  afterwards  who  quotes 
this  case  and  mistakes  it  thus:  "To  such 
laws  of  the  church  as  have  warrant  in  holy 
scripture,  our  law  giveth  credence."  And 
cites  Prisot;  mistranslating  "ancien  scrip- 
ture,'' into  "  holy  scripture.  Whereas  Prisot 
palpably  says,  "  to  such  laws  as  those  of  holy 
church  have  in  ancient  writing,  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  give  credence,"  to  wit,  to  their  ancient 
written  laws.  This  was  in  1613,  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  dictum  of  Prisot.  Wingate,  in 
1658,  erects  this  false  translation  into  a  max- 
im of  the  common  law,  copying  the  words  of 
Finch,  but  citing  Prisot,  Wing.  Max.  3.  And 
Sheppard,  title,  "Religion,"  in  1675,  copies 
the  same  mistranslation,  quoting  the  Y.  B. 
Finch  and  Wingate.  Hale  expresses  it  in 
these  words :  "  Christianity  is  parcel  of  the 
laws  of  England."  i  Ventr.  293,  3  Keb.  607. 
But  he  quotes  no  authority.  By  these  echo- 
ings  and  re-echoings  from  one  to  another,  it 
had  become  so  established  in  1728,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  King  vs.  Woolston,  2  Stra.  834, 
the  court  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated, 
whether  to  write  against  Christianity  was 
punishable  in  the  temporal  court  at  common 
law?  Wood,  therefore,  409,  ventures  still  to 
vary  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  all  blasphemy 
and  profaneness  are  offences  by  the  common 
law;  and  cites  2  Stra.  Then  Blackstone,  in 
1763,  iv.  59,  repeats  the  words  of  Hale,  that 
"  Christianity  is  part  of  the  laws  of  England," 
citing  Ventris  and  Strange.  And  finally,  Lord 
Mansfield,  with  a  little  qualification,  in  Evans 
case,  in  1767,  says,  that  "  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  revealed  religion  are  part  of  the  com- 
mon law."  Thus  ingulphing  Bible,  Testa- 
ment and  all  into  the  common  law,  without 
^iting  any  authority.  And  thus  we  find  this 
lain  of  authorities,  hanging  link  by  link,  one 


upon  another,  and  all  ultimately  on  one  and 
the  same  hook,  and  that  a  mistranslation  of 
the  words  "  ancien  scripture,"  used  by  Prisot. 
Finch  quotes  Prisot ;  Wingate  docs  the  same. 
Sheppard  quotes  Prisot,  Finch  and  Wingate. 
Hale  cites  nobody.  The  court  in  Woolston's 
case,  cites  Hale.  Wood  cites  Woolston's  case. 
Blackstone  quotes  Woolston's  case  and  Hale. 
And  Lord  Mansfield,  like  Hale,  ventures  it  on 
his  own  authority.  Here  I  might  defy  the 
best-read  lawyer  to  produce  another  scrip  of 
authority  for  this  judiciary  forgery;  and  I 
might  go  on  further  to  show,  how  some  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  interpolated  into  the 
text  of  Alfred's  laws,  the  20th,  21st,  22d,  and 
23d  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  the  15th,  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  23d  to  the 
29th  verses.  But  this  would  lead  my  pen  and 
your  patience  too  far.  What  a  conspiracy 
this  between  Church  and  State!— -To  John 
Cartwright.    vii,  359.    (M.,  1824.) 

1441 .    Those  who  read  Prisot's 

opinion  with  a  candid  view  to  understand  and 
not  to  chicane  it,  cannot  mistake  its  meaning. 
The  reports  in  the  Year-Books  were  taken 
very  short.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  were 
written  down  sententiously,  as  notes  or  mem- 
oranda, and  not  with  all  the  development 
which  they  probably  used  in  developing  them. 
Prisot's  opinion,  to  be  fully  expressed,  should 
be  thus  paraphrased :  "  To  such  laws  as  those 
holy  church  have  recorded,  and  preserved  in 
their  ancient  books  and  writings,  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  give  credence ;  for  so  is,  or  so  says 
the  Common  Law,  or  law  of  the  land,  on 
which  all  manner  of  other  laws  rest  for  their 
authority,  or  are  founded ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Common  Law,  or  the  law  of  the  land  com- 
mon to  us  all,  and  established  by  the  author- 
ity of  us  all,  is  that  from  which  is  derived  the 
authority  of  all  other  special  and  subordinate 
branches  of  law,  such  as  the  canon  law,  law 
merchant,  law  maritime,  law  of  gavelkind. 
Borough  English,  corporation  laws,  local  cus- 
toms and  usages,  to  all  of  which  the  common 
law  requires  its  judges  to  permit  authority 
in  the  special  or  local  cases  belonging  to  them. 
The  evidence  of  these  laws  is  preserved  in 
their  ancient  treatises,  books  and  writings,  in 
like  manner  as  our  common  law  itself  is 
known,  the  text  of  its  original  enactments 
having  been  long  lost,  and  its  substance  only 
preserved  in  ancient  and  traditionary  wri- 
tings. And  if  it  appears,  from  their  ancient 
books,  writings  and  records,  that  the  bishop, 
in  this  case,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed 
by  these  authorities,  has  done  what  an  ordi- 
nary would  have  done  in  such  case,  then  we 
should  adjudge  it  good,  otherwise  not"  To 
decide  this  question,  they  would  have  to  turn 
to  the  ancient  writings  and  records  of  tlic 
canon  law,  in  which  they  would  find  evidence 
of  the  laws  of  advowsons,  quare  impedit. 
the  duties  of  bishops  and  ordinaries,  for 
which  terms  Prisot  could  never  have 
meant  to  refer  them  to  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  les  saincts  scriptures,  where 
surely  they  would  not  be  found.  A 
license  which  should  permit  "ancien  scrip- 
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ture**  to  be  translated  "  holy  scripture,"  an- 
nihilates at  once  all  the  evidence  of  lan- 
guage. With  such  a  license,  we  might  re- 
verse the  sixth  commandment  into  **  Thou 
shalt  not  omit  murder."  It  would  be  the  more 
extraordinary  in  this  case,  where  the  mis- 
translation was  to  effect  the  adoption  of  the 
whole  code  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  laws 
into  the  text  of  our  statutes,  to  convert  relig- 
ious offenses  into  temporal  crimes,  to  make 
the  breach  of  every  religious  precept  a  sub- 
ject of  indictment;  to  submit  the  question  of 
idolatry,  for  example,  to  the  trial  of  a  jury, 
and  to  a  court,  its  judgment,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  the  offender.  Do  we  al- 
low our  judges  this  lumping  legislation?— To 
Edward  Everett,    vii,  381.    (M.,  1824.) 

1442.  COMMON  LAW,  Codification  of. 
—Whether  we  should  undertake  to  reduce 
the  common  law,  our  own,  and  so  much  of  the 
Ei^lish  statutes  as  we  have  adopted,  to 
a  text,  is  a  question  of  transcendent  diffi- 
culty. It  was  discussed  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  Revised  Code  [of 
Virginia]  in  1776,  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
by  the  opinions  of  Wythe,  Mason  and  my- 
self, against  Pendleton  and  Thomas  Lee. 
Pendleton  proposed  to  take  Blackstone  for  that 
text,  only  purging  him  of  what  was  inappli- 
cable or  unsuitable  to  us.  In  that  case,  the 
meaning  of  every  word  of  Blackstone  would 
have  become  a  source  of  litigation,  until  it 
had  been  settled  by  repeated  legal  decisions. 
And  to  come  at  that  meaning,  we  should  have 
had  produced,  on  all  occasions,  that  very  pile 
of  authorities  from  which  it  would  be  said  he 
drew  his  conclusion,  and  which,  of  course, 
would  explain  it,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
couched.  Thus  we  should  have  retained  the 
same  chaos  of  law  lore  from  which  we  wished 
to  be  emancipated,  added  to  the  evils  of 
the  uncertainty  which  a  new  text  and  new 
phrases  would  have  generated.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  old  statutes,  and 
commentaries  on  them,  in  Coke's  Second  In- 
stitute, but  more  remarkably  in  the  Institute 
of  Justinian,  and  the  vast  masses  explanatory 
or  supplementary  of  that  which  fill  the  libra- 
ries of  the  civilians.  We  were  deterred  from 
the  attempt  by  these  considerations,  added  to 
which,  the  bustle  of  the  times  did  not  admit 
leisure  for  such  an  undertaking. — ^To  John 
Tyler,   vi,  66.    (M.,  1812.) 

1443.  COMMON  LAW,  The  Colonlits 
and. — ^I  deride  with  you  the  ordinary  doc- 
trine, that  we  brought  with  us  from  England 
the  common  law  rights.  This  narrow  notion 
was  a  favorite  in  the  first  moment  of  rallying 
to  our  rights  against  Great  Britain.  But  it 
was  that  of  men  who  felt  their  rights  before 
they  had  thought  of  their  explanation.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  brought  with  us  the  rights  of 
men;  of  expatriated  men.  On  our  arrival 
here,  the  question  would  at  once  arise,  by 
what  law  will  we  govern  ourselves?  The 
resolution  seems  to  have  been,  by  that  system 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  be  altered  by 
ourselves  occasionally,  and  adapted  to  our 
new  situation.  •  The  proofs  of  this  resolution 


are  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  oaths  of 
the  judges,  i.  Henings  Stat.  169.  187 :  of  the 
Governor,  ib,  504 ;  in  the  act  for  a  provisional 
government,  ib,  n2\  in  the  preamble  to  the 
laws  of  1661-2 ;  the  uniform  current  of  opin- 
ions and  decisions,  and  in  the  general  recog- 
nition of  all  our  statutes,  framed  on  that 
basis.  But  the  state  of  the  English,  law  at 
the  date  of  our  emigration,  constituted 
the  system  adopted  here.  We  may  doubt, 
therefore,  the  propriety  of  quoting  in  our 
courts  English  authorities  subsequent  to  that 
adoption ;  still  more  the  admission  of  author- 
ities posterior  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  rather  to  the  accession  of  that 
King,  whose  reign,  ah  initio,  was  the  very 
tissue  of  wrongs  which  rendered  the  Declara- 
tion at  length  necessary.  The  reason  for  it 
had  inception  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.  This  relation  to  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  would  add  the  ad- 
vantage of  getting  us  rid  of  all  Mansfield's 
innovations,  or  civilizations  of  the  Common 
Law.  For,  however,  I  admit  the  superiority 
of  the  civil  over  the  common  law  code,  as  a 
system  of  perfect  justice,  yet  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  two  would  be  like  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's image  of  metals  and  clay,  a  thing  with- 
out cohesion  of  parts.  The  only  natural  im- 
provement of  the  common  law,  is  through  its 
homogeneous  ally,  the  Chancery,  in  which 
new  principles  are  to  be  examined,  concocted 
and  digested.  But  when,  by  repeated  decis- 
ions and  modifications,  they  are  rendered  pure 
and  certain,  they  should  be  transferred  by 
statute  to  the  courts  of  common  law  and 
placed  within  the  pale  of  juries.  The  exclu- 
sion from  the  courts  of  the  malign  influence 
of  all  authorities  after  the  Georgium  Sidus 
became  ascendant,  would  uncanonize  Black- 
stone, whose  book,  although  the  most  elegant 
and  best  digested  of  our  law  catalogue,  has 
been  perverted  more  than  all  others,  to  the 
degeneracy  of  legal  science.  A  student  finds 
there  a  smattering  of  everything,  and  his  in- 
dolence easily  persuades  him  that  if  he  under- 
stands that  book,  he  is  master  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  The  distinction  between 
these,  and  those  who  have  drawn  their  stores 
from  the  deep  and  rich  mines  of  Coke  on  Lit- 
tleton, seems  well  understood  even  by  the  un- 
lettered common  people  who  apply  the  appel- 
lation of  Blackstone  lawyers  to  these 
ephemeral  insects  of  the  law.*— To  John  Ty- 
ler,   vi,  65.    (1812.) 

1444.  COMMON  LAW,  The  Constitu- 
tion and. — I  consider  all  the  encroachments 
made  on  the  Constitution,  heretofore,  as 
nothing,  as  mere  retail  stuff  compared  with 
the  wholesale  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  Com- 
mon Law  in  force  in  the  United  States  of 
which,  and  of  all  the  cases  within  its  provi- 

♦  W.  O.  Hammond,  in  his  edition  of  Blackstone^s 
Commentaries^  (1.  876)  says :  "  Jefferson  and  the  party 
he  represented  were  always  disposed  to  disown  the 
Common  Law  and  claim  their  freedom  as  one  of  the 
*  riRThts  of  man  *,  but  the  majority  of  t^e  *  rebels ' 
insisted  only  on  what  they  considered  their  common- ' 
law  rights,  and  maintained  that  the  Bnfrlish  Colonists 
had  brouorht  these  with  them  over  the  sea.  The  Dec- 
laration  of  Independence  unites  both  positions  in  the 
most  skilful  manner."— EDITOR. 
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sions,  their  courts  have  cognizance*  It  is 
complete  consolidation.  [Judges]  Ellsworth 
and  Iredell  have  openly  recognized  it.  [Bush- 
rod]  Washington  has  squinted  at  it,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  decided  to  cram 
it  down  our  throats. — ^To  Charles  Pinckney. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  398.    (M.,  Oct  1799.) 

1445.  COMMON  liAW,  Corruptioii  and. 
— I  do  verily  believe,  that  if  the  principle  were 
to  prevail,  of  a  Common  Law  being  m  force 
in  the  United  States  (which  principle  pos- 
sesses the  General  Government  at  once  01  all 
the  powers  of  the  State  governments,  and 
reduces  us  to  a  single  consolidated  govern- 
ment), it  would  become  the  most  corrupt 

•  The  subjoined  extracts  from  Jefferson's  Anas. 
bear  on  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine  in  the  United 
States  Senate : 

X— Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Hillhouseand  Mr.  Read  insisted 
[in  the  Senate]  in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  terms, 
that  the  Common  Law  of  England  is  in  force  in  these 
States,  and  may  be  the  rule  of  adiudication  in  all 
cases  where  the  laws  of  the  United  states  have  made 
no  provision.  Mr.  Livermore  seemed  to  urge  the 
same,  though  he  seemed  to  think  that  in  criminal 
cases  it  mifi^ht  be  necessary  to  adopt  by  an  express 
law.  Mr.  Tracy  was  more  reserved  on  this  occasion. 
He  only  said  tnat  Congress  misfht  by  a  law  adopt 
the  provisions  of  the  Common  Law  on  any  subjects 
by  a  reference  to  that,  without  detailing  the  particu- 
lars ;  as  in  this  bill  it  was  proposed  that  the  marshals 
should  summon  juries  "according  to  the  practice  of 
the  Common  Law".  THE  Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i,  a88. 
(April  1800.) 

3— Dexter  maintained  that  the  Common  Law  as  to 
crimes  is  in  force  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Chipman  says  that  the  principles  of  common  right 
are  Common  Law.  And  he  says  the  Common  Law 
of  England  is  in  force  here.  Tnere  being  no  law  in 
Vermont  for  appointing  juries  which  the  marshal 
can  follow,  he  savs  he  may  appoint  them  as  provided 
by  the  Common  Law  of  England,  though  tnat  part 
01  the  Common  Law  was  never  adopted  in  Vermont. 
The  Anas.   Ford  ed..  i,  a86.   (March  xq,  xSoo.) 

3— Heretical  doctrines  maintained  in  Senate  on 
the  motion  against  the  Aurora  *  «  «  that  the 
Common  Law  authorizes  the  proceeding  proposed 
against  the  Aurora,  and  is  in  force  here.  By  Read. 
•  *  *  Tracy  says  he  would  not  exactly  say  that 
the  Common  Law  of  England  in  all  its  extent  is  in 
force  here ;  but  common  sense,  reason  and  morality, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  the  Common  Law,  are 
in  force  here  and  establish  a  Common  Law.  He  held 
himself  so  nearly  half  way  between  the  Common 
Law  of  England  and  what  everybody  else  has  called 
natural  law,  and  not  Common  Law,  that  he  could 
hold  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  he  should  find 
expedient  Dexter  maintained  that  the  Common 
Law,  as  to  crimes,  is  in  force  in  the  United  States. 
Chipman  says  that  the  principles  of  common  right 
are  Common  Law.^THE  ANAS,  ix,  X98.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
aSs.    (1800.) 

4_The  jury  bill  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Read  says 
that,  if  from  any  circumstances  of  inaptitude  the 
marshal  cannot  appoint  a  jury  analogously  with 
the  State  juries,  the  Common  Law  steps  in,  and  he 
may  name  them  according  to  that.  And  March  i«, 
same  bill,  Mr.  Chipman  speaking  of  the  case  of  Ver- 
mont, where  a  particular  mode  of  naming  jurors 
was  in  force  under  a  former  law  of  that  State,  when 
the  law  of  the  United  States  passed  declaring  that 
juries  shall  be  appointed  in  their  courts  in  the  sev- 
eral States  in  the  mode  *'  now  "  in  use  in  the  same 
Stato.  Vermont  has  since  altered  their  mode  of 
naming  them.  Mr.  Chipman  admits  the  Federal 
courts  cannot  adopt  the  new  mode,  but  in  that  case 
he  says  their  marshal  may  name  them  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Common  Law.  Now  observe  that 
that  is  a  part  of  the  Common  Law  which  Vermont 
had  never  adopted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  made 
a  law  of  their  own,  better  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances.—THE  Anas.  Pord  ed.,  i,  a86.  (March  xi, 
xSoo.) 

5— See  in  the  IVi/minj^fon  Mirror  of  Feb.  X4th,  Mr. 
Bayard's  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  the  Com- 
mon Law,  as  modified  by  the  laws  of  the  respective 
States  at  the  epoch  of  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 

nion.  attached  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.— 
e  Anas,  ix,  203.    Ford  ed.,  i,  agx.    (Feb.  xBox.) 


government  on  the  earth. — To  Gideon  Gran- 
ger, iv,  331.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  451.  (M.,  Aug. 
1800.) 

1446.  COMMON  LAW,  Ori^  of.— The 
term  "common  law,"  although  it  has  more 
than  one  meaning,  is  perfectly  definite,  secun- 
dum subjectam  materiem.  Its  most  probable 
origin  was  on  the  conquest  of  the  Heptarchy 
by  Alfred,  and  the  amalgamation  of  their  sev- 
eral codes  of  law  into  one,  which  became  com- 
mon to  them  all.  The  authentic  text  of  these 
enactments  has  not  been  preserved;  but  their 
substance  has  been  committed  to  many  ancient 
books  and  writings,  so  faithfully  as  to  have 
been  deemed  genuine  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, and  obeyed  as  such  by  all.  We  have 
some  fragments  of  them  collected  by  Lam- 
bard,  Wilkins  and  others,  but  abounding  with 
proofs  of  their  spurious  authenticity.  Magna 
Charta  is  the  earliest  statute,  the  text  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  authentic 
form,  and  thence  downward  we  have  them 
entire.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when  the 
common  law  and  statute  law,  the  lex  scripta 
et  non  scripta,  began  to  be  contra-dis- 
tinguished, so  as  to  give  a  second  acceptation 
to  the  former  term ;  whether  before,  or  after 
Prisot's  day,  at  which  time  we  know  that 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  statutes 
were  in  preservation.  In  later  times,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  chancery  branch  of  law, 
the  term  common  law  began  to  be  used  in  a 
third  sense,  as  the  correlative  of  chancery  law. 
— To  Edward  Everett,    vii,  382.    (M.,  1S24.) 

1447.  COMMON  liAW,  State  Laws  and. 
—On  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  now  com- 
posing the  United  States,  and  the  settlement 
of  a  legislature  in  each  of  them,  that  legisla- 
ture, in  some  cases,  finding  that  the  enactinc^ 
a  complete  code  of  laws  which  should  reach 
every  transaction  needing  legislation,  would 
be  far  beyond  their  time  and  abilities,  adopted, 
by  an  express  act  of  their  own,  the  laws  of 
England  as  they  stood  at  that  date,  compre- 
hending the  common  law,  statutes  to  that 
period,  and  the  chancery  law.  In  other  cases, 
instead  of  adopting  them  by  an  express  statute 
of  their  own,  they  considered  themselves  as 
having  brought  with  them,  and  been,  even  on 
their  passage,  under  the  constant  obligation 
of  the  laws  of  the  mother  country,  and  on 
their  arrival  they  continued  to  practice  them 
without  any  act  of  adoption,  which  practice 
or  usage  is  evidence  that  there  was  an  adop- 
tion by  general  consent.  In  the  case  of  Con- 
necticut, they  did  not  adopt  the  common  law 
of  England  at  all  as  their  basis,  but  declared 
by  an  act  of  their  own,  that  the  law  of  God. 
as  it  stood  revealed  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, should  be  the  basis  of  their  laws»  to 
be  subject  to  such  alterations  as  they  should 
make.  In  all  the  cases  where  the  common 
law,  or  laws  of  England,  were  adopted  either 
expressly  or  tacitly,  the  legislatures  held  of 
course,  and  exercised  the  power  of  making 
additions  and  alterations.  As  the  different 
States  were  settled  at  very  different  periods, 
and  the  adoption  for  each  State  was  the  laws 
of  England  as  they  stood  at  the  moment  of 
the  adoption  by  the  State,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  system  as  adopted  in  1607  by  Virginia,  was 
one  thing,  as  by  Pennsylvania  was  another 
thing,  as  by  Georgia,  in  1759,  was  still  a  dif- 
ferent one.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the 
Tcry  diversified  modifications  of  the  adopted 
code,  produced  by  the  subsequent  laws  passed 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States,  the 
system  of  common  law  in  force  in  any  one 
Sute  on  the  24th  of  September.  1789,  when 
Congress  assumed  the  jurisdiction  given  them 
by  the  Constitution,  was  very  different  from 
the  systems  in  force  at  the  same  moment  in 
the  several  other  States :  that  in  all  of  these 
the  common  law  was  in  force  by  virtue  of 
the  adoption  of  the  State,  express  or  tacit,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  force  in  Connecticut,  be- 
ausc  they  had  never  adopted  it. — Observa- 
tions ON  Hakdin's  Case,  ix,  485.  (Nov. 
i8fz) 


1448.  COKMON  I^AW,  United  States 
law  and. — ^Having  settled  by  way  of  prelimi- 
nao',  to  what  extent,  and  by  what  authority, 
the  common  law  of  England  is  the  law  of 
each  of  the  States,  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
how  far,  and  by  what  authority,  it  is  the  law 
of  the  United  States  as  a  national  govern- 
ment. By  the  Constitution,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
midcr  the  Constitution,  under  the  (constitu- 
tional) laws  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
treaties;  in  all  cases,  too,  of  ambassadors,  of 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  where  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  between  a  State  or  its  citi- 
zens, or  another  State  or  its  citizens,  or  for- 
€ign  State  or  its  citizens.  The  General  Gov- 
ernment, then,  had  a  right  to  take  under  their 
cognizance  all  these  cases,  and  no  others. 
Thi^  might  have  been  done  by  Congress,  by 
parsing  a  complete  code,  assuming  the  whole 
field  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  by  applying 
uniformly  to  every  State,  without  any  respect 
to  the  laws  of  that  State.  But,  like  the  State 
legislatures,  who  had  been  placed  before  in 
a  similar  situation,  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
work  of  too  much  time  and  difiiculty  to  be 
undertaken.  Observing,  therefore,  that  (ex- 
cept cases  of  piracy  and  murder  on  the  high 
seas)  all  the  cases  within  the  jurisdiction  must 
arise  in  some  of  the  States,  they  declared 
by  the  act  of  September,  24,  1789.  C  20  § 
34.  **  that  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  ex- 
cept where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  stat- 
titcs  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  pro- 
vide, shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in 
trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply." 
Here,  then,  Congress  adopted  for  each  State 
the  laws  of  that  State ;  and  among  the  laws  so 
adopted  were  portions  of  the  common  law, 
greater  or  less  in  different  States,  and  in  force, 
not  by  any  innate  authority  of  its  own,  but  by 
the  adoption  or  enacting  of  it  by  the  State 
authority.  Now  what  was  the  opinion  to 
which  this  was  opposed?  Several  judges  of 
the  General  Government  declared  that  "  the 
common  law  of  England  is  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  United  States  in  their  national  and 
federal  capacity.'*  A  State  judge,  in  a  printed 
work,  lays  it  down  as  "  certainly  wrong  to 
say  that  the  judiciary  power  of  the  nation  can 


exercise  no  authority  but  what  depends  for 
its  principle  on  acts  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture." And  then,  quoting  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
says  that  its  object  is,  "  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  promote  the  general  welfare" 
&c.,  he  adds,  that  "  what  is  here  expressed  is 
the  common  law  of  the  whole  country,"  and 
that  "  whatever  is  in  opposition  to  it,  whether 
treason,  insurrection,  sedition,  murder,  riot, 
assaults,  batteries,  thefts  or  robberies,  may  be 
punished  as  crimes,  independent  of  any  act  of 
Congress."  ,  And  opinions  equivalent  to  these 
were  declared  by  one  party  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  the  re- 
publicans declared  heretical.  They  deny  that 
Congress  can  pass  any  law  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  and  that  the  judges  can  act 
on  any  law  not  authorized  by  Congress,  or  by 
the  Constitution  in  very  direct  terms.  If  the 
true  doctrine  then  be,  that  certain  portions 
of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  England 
be  in  force  in  the  different  States  by  virtue  of 
the  adoption  in  that  State,  and  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  same  State  by  virtue  of  the  adop- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  laws  of  that  State 
within  its  limits,  then  whenever  a  case  is 
presented  to  a  Federal  court,  they  are  to  ask 
themselves  the  following  questions :  i.  Is  this 
case  within  any  of  the  definitions  of  jurisdic- 
tion given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  General 
Government?  If  it  be  decided  that  it  is,  then, 
2.  Has  Confess  by  any  positive  statute  as- 
sumed cognizance  of  this  case  as  permitted 
them  by  the  Constitution  ?  To  determine  this 
question,  the  judge  must  first  look  into  the 
statutes  of  Congress  generally;  if  he  finds  it 
not  there,  he  must  look  into  the  laws  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  English 
code  which  the  State  may  have  adopted,  as 
the  acts  passed  specially  by  the  legislature. 
If  the  case  be  actually  found  provided  for 
in  these  laws,  another  question  still  remains, 
viz. :  3.  Is  the  law  of  the  State  applicable  to 
the  analogous  case  of  the  General  CJovem- 
ment?  for  it  may  happen  that  a  law  of  the 
State,  adapted  perfectly  to  its  own  organiza- 
tion and  local  circumstances,  may  not  tally 
with  the  different  organizations  or  circum- 
stances of  the  Federal  government.  If  the 
difference  be  such  as  to  defeat  the  ap- 
plication, it  must  be  considered  as  a  case 
unprovided  for  by  Congress,  and  not  cog- 
nizable in  their  courts.-  Just  so  parts 
of  the  common  or  statute  law  of  Eng- 
land are  found  by  the  State  judges  inap- 
plicable to  their  State  from  a  difference  of 
circumstances.  These  differences  of  circum- 
stances will  be  shaded  off  from  nothing  to 
direct  inconsistence,  and  it  will  be  only  by 
many  decisions  on  a  great  variety  of  cases 
that  the  line  will  at  length  be  drawn.  Let 
us  apply  these  questions  to  Hardin's  case, 
which  is  simply  this :  Congress  by  an  express 
statute,  1802,  c.  13,  §  6,  have  made  the  mur- 
der of  an  Indian  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  punishable  by  death.  A  mur- 
der is  committed  on  an  Indian  in  that  terri- 
tory. The  murderers  fly  to  Kentucky.  They 
are  demanded  by  the  Governor  of  Indiana  of 
the    Governor    of    Kentucky;  under  whose 
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authority  our  officer  attempting  to  take  them, 
they  were  protected  by  Hardin  and  others  in 
arms.  i.  Is  this  case  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress?  Answer.  Congress  having  a 
right  *•  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  of  the  United  States," 
have  declared  this  to  be  a  case  of  murder.  As 
they  can  "  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  their  power  into  execution," 
they  can  make  the  protecting  a  murderer  crim- 
inal in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  2.  Has 
Congress  assumed  cognizance  of  the  offence 
of  Hardin?  We  must  first  examine  whether 
the  act  of  Congress,  1799.  c  a  §  22,  takes  in 
this  offence.  Then  whether  tne  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky, common,  statute,  or  State  law,  as 
adopted  by  Congress  comprehend  this  offence. 
3.  Whether  any  difference  of  organization  or 
other  circumstance  renders  the  law  of  Ken- 
tucky inapplicable  to  this  offence,  can  be  de- 
cided by  those  only  who  are  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  that  law. — Observations  on 
Hardin's  Case,    ix,  486.    (Nov.  1812.) 

1449. .    I  read  the  sixth  chapter 

of  your  book  with  interest  and  satisfaction,  on 
the  question  whether  the  common  law  (of 
England)  makes  a  part  of  the  laws  of  our 
General  Government.  That  it  makes  more 
or  less  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  States  is, 
I  suppose,  an  unquestionable  fact.  Not  by 
birthright,  ♦  *  ♦  but  by  adoption.  But,  as  to 
the  General  Government,  the  Virginia  Re- 
port on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  has  so 
completely  pulverized  this  pretension  that 
nothing  new  can  be  said  on  it.  Still,  seeing 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  (I  recollect, 
for  example,  Ellsworth  and  Story)  had  been 
found  capable  of  such  paralogism,  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  given  it 
up.  In  the  case  of  Libel  in  the  United  States 
District  Courf  of  Connecticut,  the  rejection  of 
it  was  certainly  sound ;  because  no  law  of  the 
General  Government  had  made  it  an  offence. 
But  such  a  case  might,  I  suppose,  be  sustained 
in  the  State  courts  which  have  State  laws 
against  libels.  Because  as  to  the  portions  of 
power  within  each  State  assigned  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  the  President  is  as  much  the 
Executive  of  the  State,  as  their  particular 
governor  is  in  relation  to  State  powers. — ^To 
Mr.  Goodenow.   vii,  251.    (M.,  1822.) 

1450.  COMMON  SENSE,  Authority 
and.^Oommon  sense  is  the  foundation  of  all 
authorities,  of  the  laws  themselves,  and  of 
their  construction. — Batture  Case,  viii,  575, 
(1812.) 

1451.  COMMON  SENSE,  Confidence  in. 
—I  have  great  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  general. — To  Jeremiah 
Moor.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  455.     (M.,  1800.) 

1452.  COMMON  SENSE,  Kings  and.— 

No  race  of  kings  has  ever  presented  above  one 
man  of  common  sense  in  twenty  generations. 
To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  ii.  221.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  426.    (P.,  1787.) 

1453.  COMMON  SENSE,  Safety  in.— I 
can  never  fear  that  things  will  go  far  wrong 
where  common  sense  has  fair  play. — To  John 
Adams,    ii,  73.    (P.,  1786.) 


1454. .    I^t  common  sense  and 

common  honesty  have  fair  play  and  they  will 
soon  set  things  to  rights.— To  Ezra  Stiles 
ii,  77'    (P..  1786.) 

1455.  COMMON  SENSE,  Stock-Jobbing 

and.— Happy  if  the  victims  of  the  stock- 
jobbers now  *  *  *  get  back  into  the  tract  of 
plam,   unsophisticated   common   sense  which 

they  ought  never  to  have  been  decoyed  from. 

To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  kd.,  v,  508.  (Pa.. 
1792.)   See  Sense. 

1456.  COMPACT,    The    PederaL— The 

States  in  North  America  which  confederated 
to  establish  their  independence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Virginia  was 
one,  became,  on  that  acquisition  free  and  inde- 
pendent States,  and  as  such,  authorized  to 
constitute  governments,  each  for  itself,  in 
such  form  as  it  thought  best.  They  entered 
mto  a  compact  (which  is  called  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America), 
by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  in  a  single 
government  as  to  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  to  cer- 
tain other  articles  particularly  specified.  They 
retained  at  the  same  time,  each  to  itself  the 
other  rights  of  independent  government,  com- 
prehending mainly  their  domestic  interests. 
For  the  administration  of  their  Federal 
branch,  they  agreed  to  appoint,  in  conjunction, 
a  distinct  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary,  in  the  manner  settled  in 
that  compact:  while  to  each,  severally,  and 
of  course  remained  its  original  right  of  ap- 
pointing, each  for  itself,  a  separate  set  of 
functionaries,  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
ciary, also  for  administering  the  domestic 
branch  of  their  respective  governments. 
These  two  sets  of  officers,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  constitute  thus  a  whole  of  gov- 
ernment, for  each  State  separately ;  the  powers 
ascribed  to  the  one,  as  specifically  made 
federal,  exercisable  over  the  whole,  the  re- 
siduary powers,  retained  to  the  other,  exer- 
cisable exclusively  over  its  particular 
State,  foreign  herein,  each  to  the  others 
as  they  were  before  the  original  compact—^ 
Declaration  and  Protest  of  Virginia,  ix 
496.    Ford  ed.,  x,  349.     (Dec.  1825.) 

1467.  COMPACTS,  Enfordiig.— The  co- 
ercive powers  supposed  to  be  wanting  m  the 
federal  head  I  am  of  opinion  they  possess  by 
the  law  of  nature,  which  authorizes  one  part>- 
to  an  agreement  to  compel  the  other  to  per 
formance.    A   delinquent   State  makes    itself 

a  party  against  the  rest  of  the  confederacy 

To  Edward  Randolph,  ii,  211.  (P.,  1787  ) 
See  Coercion. 

1458.  COMPACTS,  Infractions  of. ^As 

in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  in- 
fractions as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress.— Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  46s 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  292.     (1798.) 

necessity  or  danger  withholds  compliance  with 
part  of  a  treaty,  it  is  bound  to  make  com- 
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pensation  where  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits and  does  not  dispense  with  it — Opinion 
ON  French  Treaties,   vii,  6i7.   Ford  ed.^  vi, 

224-    (1793.) 

1460.  COMPACTS,  Self-preservation 
*nd-— Obligation  is  [to  observe  compacts] 
not  suspended  till  the  danger  [of  self-preser- 
vation] is  become  real,  and  the  moment  of  it 
so  imminent,  that  we  can  no  longer  avoid  de- 
cision without  forever  losing  the  opportunity 
to  do  it — Opinion  on  French  Treaties,  vii, 
615     FoBOi  ED.,  vi,  222.     (1793.) 

1461.  COMPACTS,  Straining.— However 

strong  the  cord  of  compact  may  be,  there  is  a 
point  of  tension  at  which  it  will  break. — To 
Edward  Livingston,  vii,  404.  (M.,  1825.) 
See  Treaties. 

1462.  COMPROMISE,  Necessity  of  .—It 
is  necessary  to  give  as  well  as  take  in  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours. — To  George  Mason,  iii, 
147.    Fmu)  ED.,  V,  184.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1463.  COMPBOMISE  OF  OPINION.— I 

see  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  our  opinions 
sometimes  to  the  opinions  of  others  for  the 
sake  of  harmony. — To  Franos  Eppes.  Ford 
m,v.  194.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1464. .  A  government  held  to- 
gether by  'the  bands  of  reason  only,  requires 
much  compromise  of  opinion;  that  things 
e\en  salutary  should  not  be  crammed  down 
the  throats  of  dissenting  brethren,  especially 
when  they  may  be  put  into  a  form  to  be  will- 
ingly swallowed,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dulgence is  necessary  to  strengthen  habits  of 
harmony  and  fraternity. — To  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, vii,  343.  Ford  ed.,  x,  301.  (M., 
1824) 

—  CONCHOLOOY. — See  Shells. 

1465.  COHCTLIATION,  CoaHtion  and. 
""If  we  can  hit  on  the  true  line  of  conduct 
which  may  conciliate  the  honest  part  of  those 
who  were  called  federalists,  and  do  justice  to 
those  who  have  so  long  been  excluded  from  it, 
1  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  obliterate,  or  rather 
to  miite  the  names  of  federalists  and  republic- 
ans.—To  Horatio  Gates.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  11. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

1466.  COHCTLIATION,  Principle  and. 
""My  inaugural  address  *  ♦  *  will  present 
the  leading  objects  to  be  conciliation  and  ad- 
herence to  sound  principle.  This,  I  know,  is 
impracticable  with  the  leaders  of  the  late  fac- 
tion, whom  I  abandon  as  incurables,  and  will 
ne\'er  turn  an  inch  out  of  my  way  to  reconcile 
them.  But  with  the  main  body  of  the  fed- 
eralists, I  believe  it  very  practicable. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  367.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  8. 
(W..  March  1801.) 

1467. .  After  the  first  unfavor- 
able impressions  of  doing  too  much*  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  and  too  little  in  that  of 
others,  shall  be  got  over.  I  should  hope  a 
steady  line  of  conciliation  very  practicable,  and 
that  without  yie!ding  a  single  republican  prin- 

•  With  respect  to  appointments  and  removals.— 
Kmiok. 


ciple.  A  certainty  that  these  principles  pre- 
vailed in  the  breasts  of  the  main  body  of  fed- 
eralists, was  my  motive  for  stating  them  as 
the  ground  of  reunion.— To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  iv,  384.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  32.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

—  CONDOLBNCE.— See    Sympathy. 

1468.  GONDOBCET  (H.  J.  A.  N.  C.  de), 
Oeniua  of  .—I  am  glad  the  bust  of  Condorcet 
has  been  saved.  His  genius  should  be  before 
us;  while  the  lamentable,  but  singular  act  of 
ingratitude  which  tarnished  his  latter  days,  may 
be  thrown  behind  us. — To  William  Short,  vii, 
141.     Ford  ed.,  x,  145.     (M.,  1819.) 

1468.  CONDUCT,  Advice  as  to.— Be  very 
select  in  the  society  you  attach  yourself  to; 
avoid  taverns,  drinkers,  smokers,  idlers,  and 
dissipated  persons  generally  ♦  ♦  ♦  and 
you  will  find  your  path  more  easy  and  tran- 
quil.—To  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  v, 
391.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  233-     (W.,  1808.) 

1470. ,    A   determination   never 

to  do  what  is  wrong,  prudence  and  good  humor, 
will  go  far  towards  securing  to  you  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world.  When  I  recollect  that  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole  care  and  di- 
rection of  myself  was  thrown  on  myself  en- 
tirely, without  a  relation  or  friend  qualified  to 
advise  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the  various 
sorts  of  bad  companv  with  which  I  associated 
from  time  to  time,  1  am  astonished  I  did  not 
turn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as 
worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  very  early 
with  some  characters  of  very  high  standing,  and 
to  feel  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  be- 
come what  they  were.  Under  temptations  and 
difficulties,  I  would  ask  myself  what  would  Dr. 
Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph  do  in  this 
situation?  What  course  in  it  will  insure  me 
their  approbation  ?  I  am  certain  that  this  mode 
of  deciaing  on  my  conduct,  tended  more  to  its 
correctness  than  any  reasoning  powers  I  pos- 
sessed. Knowing  the  even  and  dignified  line 
they  pursued,  I  could  never  doubt  for  a  moment 
which  of  two  courses  would  be  in  character  for 
them.  Whereas,  seeking  the  same  object 
through  a  process  of  moral  reasoning,  and  with 
the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I  should  often  have 
erred.  From  the  circumstances  of  my  position, 
I  was  often  thrown  into  the  society  of  horse 
racers,  card  players,  fox  hunters,  scientific  and 
professional  men,  and  of  dignified  men ;  and 
many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  enthu- 
siastic moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  vic- 
tory of  a  favorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a  question 
eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  well,  which  of  these  kinds 
of  reputation  should  I  prefer?  That  of  a  horse 
jockey?  a  fox  hunter?  an  orator?  or  the  honest 
advocate  of  my  country's  rights?  Be  assured, 
my  dear  Jefferson,  that  these  little  returns  into 
ourselves,  this  self-catechising  habit,  is  not  tri- 
fling nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selec- 
tion and  steady  pursuit  of  what  is  right. — To 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  v,  388.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  231.     (W.,  1808.) 

1471.  GONFEDEBATION,  The  Articles 
of.— On  Friday,  July  12  [1776],  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draw  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration reported  them,  and,  on  the  22d,  the 
House  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  take  them  into  consideration.  On  the  30th 
and  31st  of  that  month,  and  ist  of  the  ensu- 
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ing,  those  Articles  were  debated  which  deter- 
mined the  proportion,  or  quota,  of  money 
which  each  State  should  furnish  to  the  com- 
mon treasury,  and  the  manner  of  voting  in 
Congress.  The  first  of  these  Articles  was 
expressed  in  the  oriemal  draft  in  these  words. 
''  Art.  XL  All  charges  of  war  and  all  other 
expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed 
by  the  United  States  assembled,  shall  be  de- 
frayed out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  several  colonies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age, 
sex.  and  quality,  except  Indians  not  paying 
taxes,  in  each  Colony,  a  true  account  of 
which,  distinguishing  the  white  inhabitants, 
shall  be  triennially  taken  and  transmitted  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  States."  *  *  ♦ 
[Here  follows  Jefferson's  report  of  the  debates, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.] 
These  Articles,  reported  July  12,  '76,  were 
debated  from  day  to  day,  and  time  to  time,  for 
two  years,  were  ratified  July  9,  '78,  by  ten 
States,  by  New  Jersey  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  by  Delaware  on  the 
23d  of  February  following.  Maryland  alone 
held  off  two  years  more,  acceding  to  them 
March  i,  '81,  and  thus  closing  the  obligation. 
— Autobiography,  i,  26.  Ford  ed.,  i,  38. 
(1821.) 

1472.  CONEEDEBATIOKy  Commerce 
and. — Congress,  by  the  Confederation,  have 
no  original  and  inherent  power  over  the  com- 
merce of  the  States.  But,  by  the  9th  article, 
we  are  authorized  to  enter  into  treaties  of 
commerce.  The  moment  these  treaties  are 
concluded,  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over 
the  commerce  of  the  States  springs  into  exist- 
ence, and  that  of  the  particular  States  is 
superseded  so  far  as  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
may  have  taken  up  the  subject.  There  are 
two  restrictions  only,  on  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  treaty  by  Congress,  ist  That  they 
shall  not,  by  such  treaty,  restrain  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  from  imposing  such  duties 
on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subject 
to;  nor,  2ndly,  from  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion or  importation  of  any  particular  species  of 
goods.  Leaving  these  two  points  free.  Con- 
gress may,  by  treaty,  establish  any  system  of 
commerce  they  please;  but,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, it  is  by  treaty  alone  they  can  do  it. 
Though  they  may  exercise  their  other  powers 
by  resolution  or  ordinance,  those  over  com- 
merce can  only  be  exercised  by  forming  a 
treaty,  and  this  probably  by  an  accidental 
wording  of  our  Confederation. — To  James 
Monroe,  i,  349.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  54.  (P.,  1785) 
See  Treaties. 

1473.  C0N7EDEBATI0N,  Gonfirress 
under  the. — Our  body  [the  Confederation 
Congress]  was  little  numerous,  but  very  con- 
tentious. Day  after  day  was  wasted  on  the 
most  unimportant  questions.  My  colleague 
[John  F.]  Mercer,  was  one  of  those  afflicted 
with  the  morbid  rage  of  debate,  of  an  ardent 
mind,  prompt  imagination,  and  copious  flow 
of  words,  who  heard  with  impatience  any  logic 
which  was  not  his  own.  Sitting  near  me  on 
some  occasion  of  a  trifling  but  wordy  debate. 


he  asked  how  I  could  sit  in  silence,  hearing  so 
much  false  reasoning,  which  a  word  shoul<l 
refute  ?  I  observed  to  him,  that  to  refute  was 
easy,  but  to  silence  was  impossible;  that  in 
measures  brought  forward  by  myself,  I  took 
the  laboring  oar,  as  was  incumbent  on  me  ; 
but  that  in  general,  I  was  willing  to  listen  ; 
that  if  every  sound  argument  or  objection  was 
used  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
debaters,  it  was  enough;  if  not,  I  thought  it 
sufficient  to  sugjgest  the  omission,  without  go- 
ing into  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  already 
said  by  others;  that  this  was  a  waste  and 
abuse  of  the  time  and  patience  of  the  House, 
which  could  not  be  justified.  And  I  believe, 
that  if  the  members  of  deliberative  bodies 
were  to  observe  this  course  generally,  they 
would  do  in  a  day  what  takes  them  a  week ; 
and  it  is  really  more  questionable,  than  may  at 
first  be  thought,  whether  Bonaparte's  dumb 
legislature  which  said  nothing  and  did  much, 
may  not  be  preferable  to  one  which  talks 
much  and  does  nothing. — Autobiography. 
i,  58.  Ford  ed.,  i,  81.  (1821.)  See  Con- 
gress. 

—  CONEEDEBATION,   Ck>ii8alB  and.-^ 

See  Consuls. 

—  CONEEDEBATION,  Debates  on  Ar- 
ticles.— See  Appendix. 

1474.  CONFEBEBATION,  Defects  of. — 

There  are  some  alterations  which  experience 
proves  to  be  wanting.  Those  are  principally 
three,  i.  To  establish  a  general  rule  for 
the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union. 
♦  *  *  2.  The  Confederation,  in  its  eighth  arti- 
cle, decides  that  the  quota  of  money,  to  be 
contributed  by  the  several  States,  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  landed  property 
in  the  State.  Experience  has  shown  it  im- 
practicable to  come  at  this  value.  Congress 
have,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  States 
to  agree  that  their  quotas  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  count- 
ing five  slaves,  however,  but  as  equal  to 
three  free  inhabitants.  3.  The  Confederation 
forbids  the  States  individually  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  commerce,  or  of  any  other 
nature,  with  foreign  nations;  and  it  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  establish  such  treaties, 
with  two  reservations  however,  viz.,  that  they 
shall  agree  to  no  treaty  which  would,  i,  re- 
strain the  legislatures  from  imposing  such 
duties  on  foreigners  as  matters  are  subject 
to ;  or  2,  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  any  species  of  commodities. 
Congress  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  a 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  effected  by  conventions  with  other 
nations,  and  by  conventions  which  do  not 
infringe  the  two  fundamental  reservations 
before  mentioned.  But  this  is  too  imper- 
fect. Because  till  a  convention  be  made 
with  any  particular  nation,  the  commerce  of 
any  one  of  our  States  with  that  nation 
may  be  regulated  by  the  State  itself,  and 
even  when  a  convention  is  made,  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  is  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  several  States  only  so  far  as  it  is  cov- 
ered or  provided  for  by  that  convention  or 
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treaty.  But  treaties  are  made  in  such  general 
terms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations 
would'still  result  to  the  l^slatures.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  commerce  of  the  States  cannot  be  regu- 
lated to  the  best  advantage  but  by  a  single 
body,  and  no  body  so  proper  as  Congress. 
•  *  ♦  —Answers  to  M.  de  Meunier.  ix, 
285.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  141.     (P.,  1786.) 

1475 ,    Its  greatest  defect  is  the 

imperfect  manner  in  which  matters  of  com- 
merce have  been  provided  for. — ^To  E.  Car- 
BiHGTON.  ii,  217.  Ford  ED.,  iv,  424.    (P.,  1787.) 

1476 .    The  fundamental  defect 

of  the  Confederation  was  that  Congress  was 
not  authorized  to  act  immediately  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  its  own  officers.  Their  pjower  was 
only  requisitory,  and  these  requisitions  were 
addressed  to  the  several  Legislatures,  to  be 
by  them  carried  into  execution,  without  other 
coercion  than  the  moral  principle  of  duty. 
This  allowed  in  fact  a  negative  to  every  Leg- 
islature, on  every  measure  proposed  by  Con- 
gress; a  negative  so  frequently  exercised  in 
practice  as  to  benumb  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  render  it  inefficient 
in  its  general  objects,  and  more  especially  in 
pecuniary  and  foreign  concerns.  The  want, 
too,  of  a  separation  of  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judiciary  functions,  worked  dis- 
advantagcously  in  practice.  Yet  this  state  of 
things  afforded  a  happy  augury  of  the  future 
march  of  our  confederacy,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  good  sense  and  good  dispositions  of 
the  people,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  in- 
competence of  their  first  compact,  instead 
of  leaving  its  correction  to  insurrection  and 
civil  war,  agreed  with  one  voice  to  elect  dep- 
uties to  a  general  Convention,  who  should 
peaceably  meet  and  agree  on  such  a  Constitu- 
tion as  "  would  ensure  peace,  justice,  liberty, 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  -- 
Autobiography,  i,  78.  Ford  ed.,  i,  108.  (1821.) 

1477.  COHTEBEBATIONy  DiBtribation 
of  Powers. — ^To  make  us  one  nation  as  to 
foreign  concerns,  and  keep  us  distinct  in  do- 
mestic ones,  gives  the  outline  of  the  proper 
division  of  power  between  the  general  and 
particular  governments.  But,  to  enable  the 
Federal  head  to  exercise  the  power  given  it, 
to  best  advantage,  it  should  be  organized,  as 
the  particular  ones  are,  int5  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judiciary.  The  first  and  last  are 
already  separated.  The  second  should  also  be. 
\Mien  last  with  Congress,  I  often  proposed  to 
members  to  do  this,  by  making  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  States,  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and,  dur- 
ing its  sessions,  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  re- 
ceive and  despatch  all  executive  business,  so 
that  Congress  itself  should  meddle  only  with 
what  should  be  legislative.  But  I  question  if 
any  Congress  (much  less  all  successively) 
can  have  self-denial  enough  to  go  through 
with  this  distribution.  The  distribution,  then, 
should  be  imposed  on  them.— To  James 
Madison,    ii,  66.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  333.   (P-  Dec. 

1786.) 

—  00V7EDERATI0N,  BxecatlTe  Com- 
mittee for. — Sec  1477. 


1478.  C0N7EDEBATI0N,  FaUure  of .— 
Our  first  essay,  in  America,  to  establish  a  fed- 
erative government  had  fallen,  on  trial,  very 
short  of  its  object.  During  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, while  the  pressure  of  an  external 
enemy  hooped  us  together,  and  their  enter- 
prises kept  us  necessarily  on  the  alert,  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  excited  by  danger,  was  a 
supplement  to  the  Confederation,  and  urged 
them  to  zealous  exertions,  whether  claimed  by 
that  instrument,  or  not;  but,  when  peace  and 
safety  were  restored,  and  every  man  became 
engaged  in  useful  and  profitable  occupation, 
less  attention  was  paid  to  the  calls  of  Con- 
gress.— Autobiography,  i,  78.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
107.    (1821.) 

1478.    G0N7EDBBATI0N,       Financial 
Embarrassments  under. — Mr.  Adams,  while 
residing  at  the  Hague,   had  a  general  au- 
thority   to    borrow    what    sums    might    be 
requisite  for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses. 
Interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  diplomatic  establishment  in  Eu- 
rope, had  been  habitually  provided  in   this 
way.    He  was  now  elected  Vice-President  of 
the   United   States,   was   soon   to   return   to 
America,  and  had  referred  our  bankers  to  mc 
for   future  counsel  on   our  affairs   in   their 
hands.   But  I  had  no  powers,  no  instructions, 
no  means,  and  no  familiarity  with  the  subject. 
It   had   always   been   exclusively   under   his 
management,  except  as  to  occasional  and  par- 
tial   deposits   in   the   hands   of   Mr.   Grand, 
banker  in  Paris,  for  special  and  local  pur- 
poses.    These  last  had  been  exhausted  for 
some  time,  and  I  had  frequentlv  pressed  the 
Treasury  Board  to  replenish  this  particular 
deposit,  as  Mr.  Grand  now  refused  to  make 
further  advances.     They  answered  candidly 
that  no  funds  could  be  obtained  until  the 
new  government  should  get  into  action,  and 
have  time  to  make  its  arrangements.     Mr. 
Adams  had  received  his  appomtment  to  the 
court  of  London  while  engaged  at  Paris,  with 
Dr.  Franklin  arid  myself,  in  the  negotiations 
under  our  joint  commissions.     He  had  re- 
paired thence  to  London,  without  returning  to 
the  Hague  to  take  leave  of  that  government. 
He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  do  so 
now,  before  he  should  leave  Europe,  and  ac- 
cordingly went  there.    I  learned  of  his  de- 
parture from  London  by  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Adams  received  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
would  arrive  at  the  Hague.    A  consultation 
with  him,  and  some  provision  for  the  future 
was  indispensable,  while  we  could  yet  avail 
ourselves  of  his  powers ;  for  when  they  would 
be  gone,  we  should  be  without  resource.     I 
was  daily  dunned  by  a  Company  who  had 
formerly  made  a  small  loan  to  the  United 
States,  the  principal  of  which  was  now  be- 
come due;  and  our  bankers  in  Amsterdam 
had  notified  me  that  the  interest  on  our  geii- 
eral  debt  would  be  expected  in  June;   that  if 
we  failed  to  pay  it,  it  would  be  deemed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  and  would  effectually  de- 
stroy the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  all 
future   prospect  of  obtaining   money  there; 
that   the  loan   they  had   been   authorized   to 
open,  of  which  a  third  only  was  filled,  had 
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now  ceased  to  get  forward  and  rendered  des- 
perate that  hope  of  resource.  I  saw  that  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  set  out  for  the 
Hague  on  the  second  morning  after  receiv- 
ing the  information  of  Mr.  Adams's  journey. 
♦  *  *  Mr.  Adams  concurred  with  me  at  once 
in  opinion  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
that  we  ought  to  risk  ourselves  on  doing  it 
without  instructions,  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  We  foresaw  that  before  the 
new  government  could  be  adopted,  assem- 
bled, establish  its  financial  system,  get  the 
money  into  the  Treasury  and  place  it  in  Eu- 
rope, considerable  time  would  elapse;  that, 
therefore,  we  had  better  provide  at  once  for 
the  years  1788,  1789  and  1790  in  order  to 
place  our  government  at  its  ease,  and  our 
credit  in  security,  during  that  trying  interval. 
We  set  out  ♦  *  *  for  Amsterdam. 

I  had  prepared  an  estimate  showing  that: 

There  would  be  necessary  for  the 

year  '88 53i*937-zo  Florins 

There  would  be  necessary  for  the 

^ear*8g  538-540  " 

ere  would  be  necessary  for  the 
year'go •     473-540  " 

Total 1.544.017-X0      •* 

To  meet  this  the  bankers  had  in 

hand 79.a68-a-8  florins 

And  the  unsold  bonds  would  yield    543. 800        florins 

69a.o68-3-8  florins 

Leaving  a  deflcit  of 931.949-7-4  florins 

We  proposed  then  to  borrow  a 
million,  yielding 9aaooo        florins 

Which  would  leave  a  small  defi- 
ciency of 1.949-7-4  florins 

Mr.  Adams  accordingly  executed  looo 
bonds,  for  1000  florins  each  and  deposited 
them  in  the  hands  of  our  bankers,  with  in- 
structions, however,  not  to  issue  them  until 
Congress  should  ratify  the  measure.  ♦  ♦  * 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  by  this 
journey  our  credit  was  secured,  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  placed  at  ease  for  two  years  to 
come  and  that,  as  well  as  myself,  relieved 
from  the  torment  of  incessant  duns,  whose 
just  complaints  could  not  be  silenced  by  any 
means  within  our  power. — Autobiography. 
i,  83.    Ford  ed,.  i,  114.     (1821.) 

1480.  GONFEDEBATIOK,  Franklin's 
plan  for. — I  was  absent  from  Congress  from 
the  beginning  of  January,  1776,  to  the  middle 
of  May.  Either  just  before  I  left  Congress, 
or  immediately  on  my  return  to  it  (I  rather 
think  it  was  the  former),  Dr.  Franklin  put 
into  my  hands  the  draft  of  a  plan  of  Confed- 
eration, desiring  me  to  read  it,  and  tell  him 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  approved  it  highly. 
He  showed  it  to  others.  Some  thought  as  I 
did ;  others  were  revolted  at  it.  We  found  it 
could  not  be  passed,  and  the  proposing  it 
to  Congress  as  the  subject  for  any  vote 
whatever  would  startle  many  members  so 
much,  that  they  would  suspect  we  had  lost 
sight  of  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain, 
and  that  we  should  lose  much  more 
ground  than  we  should  gain  by  the  prop- 
osition.    Yet.  that  the  idea  of  a  more  firm 

-^d  of  union  than  the  undefined  on^  under 
h  we  then  acted  might  be  suggested  and 


permitted  to  grow.  Dr.  Franklin  informed 
Congress  that  he  had  sketched  the  outlines  of 
an  insfrument  which  might  become  necessary 
at  a  future  day,  if  the  ministry  continued  per- 
tinacious, and  would  ask  leave  for  it  to  lay 
on  the  table  of  Congress,  that  the  members 
might  in  the  meantime  be  turning  the  subject 
in  their  minds,  and  have  something  more 
perfect  prepared  by  the  time  it  should  become 
necessary.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  more 
timid  members,  only  on  condition  that  no 
entry  whatever  should  be  made  in  the  jour- 
nals of  Congress  relative  to  this  instrument. 
This  was  to  continue  in  force  only  till  a 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain.  This  is  all 
that  ever  was  done  or  proposed  in  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  a  Confederation  before  June, 
1776,  when  the  proposition  was  regularly 
made  to  Congress,  a  committee  appointed  to 
draw  an  instrument  of  Confederation,  who 
accordingly  drew  one,  very  considerably  dif- 
fering from  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Franklin. — 
Notes  on  M.  SouLfes's  Work,  ix,  303.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  310.     (P.,  1786.) 

1481.  CONFEDEBATION,  Jealousy  of 
government  under.— Our  first  federal  con- 
stitution, or  Confederation,  as  it  was  called, 
was  framed  in  the  first  moments  of  our  sepa- 
ration from  England,  in  the  highest  point  of 
our  jealousies  of  independence  as  to  her,  and 
as  to  each  other.  It  formed,  therefore,  too 
weak  a  bond  to  produce  an  union  of  action 
as  to  foreign  nations.  This  appeared  at  once 
on  the  establishment  of  peace,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  a  common  enemy  which  had  hooped 
us  together  during  the  war,  was  taken  away. 
Congress  was  found  to  be  quite  unable  to 
point  the  action  of  the  several  States  to  a 
common  object.  A  general  desire,  therefore, 
took  place  of  amendmg  the  federal  constitu- 
tion.— To  C.  D.  Ebeung.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  45^ 
(1795.) 

1482.  GOKPEDEBATION,  Money  req- 
uisitions and. — Among  the  debilities  of  the 
government  of  the  Confederation,  no  one  was 
more  distinguished  or  more  distressing  than 
the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining,  from  the 
States,  the  moneys  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  even  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  Some  contributed 
a  little,  some  less,  and  some  nothing,  and  the 
last  furnished  at  length  an  excuse  for  the 
first  to  do  nothing  also.  —  Autobiography. 
i,  82.     Ford  ed.,  i,  .*4,     (1821.) 

1483.  CONFEBEBATION,  Perfection 
of. — The  confederation  is  a  wonderfully  per- 
fect instrument  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed. — To  M.  de  Meu- 
NiER.    ix,  285.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  141.    (P.,  i;^) 

1484. .  With  all  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  present  government,  it  is  with- 
out comparison  the  best  existing,  or  that  ever 
did  exist.— To  E.  Carrincton.  ii,  217.  Ford 
ed.,  iv,  424.     (P.,  1787.) 

1485.  C0K7EDEBATI0N,  Bepr«8«nta- 

tion  under. — I  learn  from  our  delegates  that 
the  Confederation  is  again  on  the  carpet,  a 
great  and  a  necessary  work,  but  I  fear  al- 
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/  ^^  desperate.       'if  lie    point  of  representation 
^4^  most  ala.T'ms   xne,  and  I  fear  the  great 
'^A  snail  coloTiies  s.x'e  bitterly  determined  not 
^  C*^e.    W\\\  y  Ota.  l>c  so  good  as  to  collect  the 
i^Vygosition  1  iormcrly  made  you  in  private, 
^J^d  try  if  yo\i.    ca.i:i    'wrork  it  into  some  good 
*o  save  our  union  ?       It  was,  that  any  propo- 
sition might  be   nesa^tived  by  the  representa- 
tiies  of  a  maiority  of  the  people  of  America, 
or  of  a  majority    of   the  Colonies  of  Amer- 
ica. The  iormer  secures  the  larger ;   the  lat- 
ter, the  smaVler    Colonies.    I  have  mentioned 
\       it  to  many  liere    l^Williamsburg].    The  good 
i      Whigs,  1  think,   -will  so  far  cede  their  opin- 
\      ions  for  the  sake  of  the  tmion,  and  others  we 
\     ore  little  .for. — ^To  John  Adams.    Ford  ed., 
{      ii,  130.     CWg.,  May  1777) 

14B6.  €X>1T?EI>SSATI0N,  State  Goer- 
r  don.  and. — ^It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
decisions  of  Conc^ress  are  impotent  because  the 
Confederation  provides  no  compulsory  power. 
But  when  two  or  more  nations  enter  into 
compact,  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  say  what 
shall  be  done  to  the  party  who  infringes  it. 
Decency  forbids  this,  and  it  is  as  \mnecessary 
as  indecent,  because  the  right  of  compulsion 
naturally  results  to  the  party  injured  by  the 
breach.  When  any  one  State  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union  refuses  obedience  to  the  confed- 
eration by  which  they  have  bound  themselves, 
the  rest  have  a  natural  right  to  compel  them 
to  obedience.  Congress  would  probably  ex- 
ercise long  patience  before  they  would  recur 
to  force;  but  if  the  case  ultimately  required 
it,  they  would  use  that  recurrence.  Should 
this  case  ever  arise,  they  will  probably  coerce 
by  a  naval  force,  as  being  more  easy,  less 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  less  likely  to  pro- 
duce much  bloodshed. — To  M.  de  Meunier, 
iic,  api.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  147.     (P.,  1786.)     See 

COKRCION. 

1487.  COHFEDEBATIOK,  The  States' 
Committee.— The  Committee  of  the  States, 
which  shall  be  appointed  pursuant  to  the  9th 
article  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union, 
to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress  for  transact- 
ing the  business  of  the  United  States,  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  which  may  be  exercised 
by  seven  States  in  Congress  assembled,  ex- 
cept that  of  sending  ambassadors,  ministers, 
envoys,  resident-consuls  or  agents  to  foreign 
countries  or  courts :  Establishing  rales  for  de- 
ciding what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall 
be  legal,  and  ^  what  manner  prizes,  taken  by 
land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  divided  or  appropri- 
ated :  Establishing  courts  for  receiving  and 
determining  finally  appeals  in  cases  of  cap- 
ture, constituting  courts  for  deciding  dis- 
putes and  differences  arising  between  two  or 
more  States:  Fixine  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  United  States:  Chan- 
ging the  rate  of  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  post-offices  established  by  Con- 
gress, and  of  repealing  or  contravening  any 
ordinance  or  act  passed  by  Congress.  No 
qtsestion  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to 
day  shall  be  detehnined  without  the  con- 
currence of  nine  votes.  A  chairman  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Committee  shall  preside.    The 


officers  of  Congress,  when  required,  shall 
attend  on  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  to 
be  laid  before  Congress,  and  in  these  journals, 
which  shall  be  published  monthly,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Executives  of  the  several  States, 
shall  be  entered  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members,  when  any  one  of  them  shall  have 
desired  it  before  the  question  be  put. — ^Re- 
port ON  Com.  op  the  States.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  392. 
(Jan.  1784.) 

1488. .    As    the    Confederation 

had  made  no  provision  for  a  visible  head  of 
the  government  during  the  vacations  of  Con- 
gress, and  such  a  one  was  necessary  to  super- 
intend the  executive  business,  to  receive  and 
communicate  with  foreign  ministers  and  na- 
tions, and  to  assemble  Congress  on  sudden 
and  extraordinary  emergencies,  I  proposed 
early  in  April  [April  14,  1784]  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  to  be  called  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  States,  to  consist  of  a  member  from 
each  State,  who  should  remain  in  session 
during  the  recess  of  Congress :  that  the  func- 
tions of  Congress  should  be  divided  into  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative,  the  latter  to  be  re- 
served, and  the  former  by  a  general  resolution 
to  be  delegated  to  that  Committee.  This 
proposition  was  afterwards  agreed  to. — Auto- 
biography,    i,  54.    Ford  ed.,  i,  75.  (1821.) 

1489. .    A    Committee    [of    the 

States]  was  appointed  who  entered  on  duty 
on  the  subsequent  adjournment  of  Congress 
[in  1784], quarrelled  very  soon,  split,  into  two 
parties,  abandoned  their  post,  and  left  the 
government  without  any  visible  head  until  the 
next  meeting  in  Congress.*  We  have  since 
seen  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  France;  and  I  believe  it  will  forever 
take  place  in  any  Executive  consisting  of  a 
plurality.  Our  plan  best,  I  believe,  combines 
wisdom  and  practicability,  by  providing  a 
plurality  of  Counsellors,  but  a  single  Arbiter 
for  ultimate  decision. — Autobiography,  i,  54. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  75.    (1821.) 

—  CONFIDENCE,  Public. — See  Public 
Confidence. 

1400.  CONFISCATION,     Oeorge     HI. 

and. — ^He  has  incited  treasonable  insurrec- 
tions of  our  fellow  citizens,  with  the  allure- 
ments of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our . 
property.!  —  Declaration   op   Independence 
AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

1401.  CONFISCATION,  Loyalist  Refu- 
gees and.— The  British  court  had  it  extreme- 
ly at  heart  to  procure  a  restitution  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  refugees  who  had  gone  over  to 
their  side  [in  the  Revolution] ;  they  proposed 
it  in  the  first  .conferences  [on  the  treaty  of 
peace],  and  insisted  on  it  to  the  last.  Our 
commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  refused 
it  from  first  to  last,  urging,  ist,  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  restore  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty of  the  refugees  unless  they  would  reim- 

*  Jefferson  adds  that  in  speakinf?  of  this  disruption 
of  the  Committee  with  Franklin  in  Paris,  the  latter 
told  the  famous  story  of  the  Eddy  stone  lighthouse 
keepers.— Editor. 

+  Struck  out  by  Congre8S.^EDiTOR. 
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burse  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  our 
citizens,  committed  on  their  part;  and  2dly, 
that  it  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  stipulate,  or  of  Congress  to  enforce. 
On  this  ooint,  the  treaty  hung  long.  It  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  mission  of  a  confiden- 
tial agent  of  the  British  negotiator  from  Paris 
to  London.  It  was  still  insisted  on.  on  his 
return,  and  still  protested  against,  by  our 
commissioners;  and  when  they  were  urged 
to  agree  only,  that  Congress  should  recom- 
mend to  the  State  Legislatures  to  restore  the 
estates,  &c.,  of  the  refugees,  they  were  ex- 
pressly told  that  the  Legislatures  would  not 
regard  the  recommendation.  In  proof  of  this. 
I  subjoin  extracts  from  the  letters  and  jour- 
nals of  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  two  of 
our  commissioners,  the  originals  of  which  are 
among  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
State.  *  *  ♦  These  prove,  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  difference  between  an  express  agree- 
ment to  do  a  thing,  and  to  recommend  it  to 
be  done,  was  well  understood  by  both  parties, 
and  that  the  British  negotiators  were  put  on 
their  guard  by  those  on  our  part,  not  only 
that  the  Legislatures  will  be  free  to  refuse,  but 
that  they  probably  would  refuse.  And  it 
is  evident  from  all  circumstances,  that  Mr. 
Oswald  accepted  the  recommendation  merely 
to  have  something  to  oppose  to  the  clamors  of 
the  refugees — to  keep  alive  a  hope  in  them 
that  they  mijrht  yet  get  their  property  from 
the  State  Legislatures ;  and  that  if  they  should 
fail  in  this,  they  would  have  ground  to  de- 
mand indemnification  from  their  own  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  might  think  it  a  circumstance 
of  present  relief  at  least,  that  the  question  of 
indemnification  by  them  should  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  till  time,  and  events  should  open  it 
upon  the  nation  insensibly.  The  same  was 
perfectly  understood  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  by  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  Par- 
liament, as  well  those  who  advocated,  as  those 
who  opposed  the  treaty;  the  latter  of  whom, 
being  out  of  the  secrets  of  the  negotiation, 
must  have  formed  their  judgment  on  the  mere 
import  of  the  terms.  *— To  George  Hammond. 
iii,  372.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  18.    (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1492.  GONnSGATION,  Principles  Un- 
derlying.— It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  state 
of  war  strictly  permits  a  nation  to  seize  the 
property  of  its  enemies  found  within  its  own 
limits,  or  taken  in  war,  and  in  whatever  form 
it  exists  whether  in  action  or  possession. 
This  is  so  perspicuously  laid  down  by  one 
of  the  most  respectable  writers  on  subjects  of 
this  kind,  that  I  shall  use  his  words.  "  Since 
it  is  a  condition  of  war.  that  enemies  may  be 
deprived  of  all  their  rights,  it  is  reasonable 
that  everything  of  an  enemy's,  found  among 
his  enemies,  should  change  its  owner,  and  go 
to  the  treasury.  It  is,  moreover,  usually  di- 
rected, in  all  declarations  of  war,  that  the 
^oods  of  enemies,  as  well  those  found  among 
us,  as  those  taken  in  war,  shall  be  confiscated. 
If  we  follow  the  mere  right  of  war,  even  im- 

•  The  extract  is  from  Jefferson's  reply  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, the  British  minister,  on  the  infraction  of  the 
'^reaty  of  peace     A  summary  of  the  confiscation  laws 

""the  different  colonies  is  given  in  this  masterly 
,te  paper.— Editor. 


movable  property  may  be  sold,  and  its  price 
carried  into  the  treasury,  as  is  the  custom 
with  movable  property.  But  in  almost  all 
Europe,  it  is  only  notified  that  their  profits, 
during  the  war,  shall  be  received  by  the  treas- 
ury ;  and  the  war  being  ended,  the  immovable 
property  itself  is  restored,  by  agreement,  to 
the  former  owner."  Bynkersh.  Quest  Jur. 
Pub.  L.  I  c.  7.  Every  nation,  indeed,  would 
wish  to  pursue  the  latter  practice,  if  under 
circumstances  leaving  them  their  usual  re- 
sources.— To  George  Hammond,  iii,  369. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  15.    (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1493.  GOKEISGATIOK,  The  RevoluUozi 

and.— The  circumstances  of  our .  war  were 
without  example;  excluded  from  all  com- 
merce, even  with  neutral  nations,  without  arms, 
money,  or  the  means  of  getting  them  abroad, 
we  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  re- 
sources as  we  found  at  home.  Great  Britain, 
too,  did  not  consider  it  as  an  ordinary  war, 
but  a  rebellion ;  she  did  not  conduct  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  war,  established  by  the  law 
of  nations,  but  according  to  her  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, made  from  time  to  time,  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances. She  would  not  admit  our  title 
even  to  the  strict  rights  of  ordinary  war ;  she 
cannot  then  claim  from  us  its  liberalities;  yet 
the  confiscations  of  property  were  by  no  means 
universal,  and  that  of  debts  still  less  so. — To 
George  Hammond,  iii,  369.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  16. 
(Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1494.  CONGRESS,  AdJoiimment.^The 
Houses  of  Congress  hold  [the  right  of  ad- 
journment], not  from  the  Constitution,  but 
from  nature.* — Offioal  Opinion,  vii,  499. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  209.    (1790.)    See  Adjournment. 

1495. .  The  right  of  adjourn- 
ment is  not  given  by  the  Constitution,  and 
consequently,  it  may  be  modified  by  law  with- 
out interfering  with'  that  instrument.— Of- 
ficial Opinion,  vii,  498.  Ford  ed.,  v,  208. 
(1790.) 

1496.  GONGBESS,  The  Administration 

and. — I  GO  not  mean  that  any  gentleman,  re- 
linquishing his  own  judgment,  should  im- 
plicitly support  all  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  but  that,  where  he  does  not  dis- 
approve of  them,  he  should  not  suffer  them 
to  go  off  in  sleep,  but  bring  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  give  them  a  fair 
chance.  Where  he  disapproves,  he  will  of 
course  leave  them  to  be  brought  forward  by 
those  who  concur  in  the  sentiment.  Shall  I 
explain  my  idea  by  an  example?  The  classi- 
fication of  the  militia  was  communicated  to 
General  Varnum  and  yourself  merely  as  a 
proposition  which,  if  you  approved,  it  was 
trusted  you  would  support.  I  knew,  indeed, 
that  General  Varnum  was  opposed  to  any- 
thing which  might  break  up  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  militia;  but  when  so  modi- 
fied as  to  avoid  this,  I  thought  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  reconciled  to  it.    As  soon  as  I 

*  In  all  the  extracts  respecting  the  National  I^g^i^- 
lature,  the  date  sufBciently  indicates  the  part'ciiift.' 
Congress— Continental,  Federal,  or  Confederatior, 
and  United  States,— to  which  Jefferson  referred.— 
Editor. 
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found  it  did  not  coincide  with  your  senti- 
ments, I  could  not  wish  you  to  support  it ;  but 
nsing  the  same  freedom  of  opinion,  I  procured 
it  to  be  brought  forward  elsewhere. — ^To  Mr. 

BiDWELL.     V,   15.    (W.,    1806.) 

1497. .     If  members  of  Congress 

are  to  know  nothing  but  what  is  important 
enough  to  be  put  into  a  public  message,  and 
indifferent  enough  to  be  made  known  to  all 
the  world ;  if  the  Executive  is  to  keep  all  other 
information  to  himself  and  the  House  to 
plunge  on  in  the  dark,  it  becomes  a  govern- 
ment of  chance  and  not  of  design. — ^To  Mr. 
BiDWELL.    V,  16.     (W.,  1806.) 

1488. .    When     a     gentleman, 

through  zeal  for  the  i)ublic  service,  undertakes 
to  do  the  public  business,  we  know  that  we 
shall  hear  the  cant  of  backstairs  councillors. 
But  wc  never  heard  this  while  the  declaimer 
(John  Randolph]  was  himself  a  backstairs 
man,  as  he  calls  it,  but  in  the  confidence  and 
views  of  the  administration,  as  may  more 
properly  and  respectfully  be  said. — ^To  Mr. 
BiDWELL.    v,  16.    (W.,  1806.) 

1489 .  The  imputation  [back- 
stairs councillors]  was  one  of  those  artifices 
used  to  despoil  an  adversary  of  his  most  effec- 
tual arms ;  and  men  of  mind  will  place  them- 
selves above  a  gabble  of  this  order. — To  Mr. 
BiDWELL.    V.  16.    (W.,  1806.) 

1500. .    All  we  have  to  wish  is, 

that  at  the  ensuing  session,  every  one  may 
take  the  part  openly  which  he  secretly  be- 
friends.—To  Mr.  BiDWELL.  V,  17.  (W.,  1806.) 

1501.  GOHGBESSy  Api>ointmeiit  of 
Ktmbers.— Delegates  to  represent  this  col- 
ony [Va.]  in  the  American  Congress  shall  be 
appointed,  when  necessary,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  serving  one  year  in 
that  office,  they  shall  not  be  capable  of  bemg 
reappointed  to  the  same  during  an  interval  of 
one  year.  —  Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
FoiD  ED.,  ii.  20.    (June  1776.) 

1502. .  The  delegates  to  Con- 
gress shall  be  five  in  number;  any  three  of 
whom,  and  no  fewer,  may  be  a  representa- 
tion. They  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot 
of  both  houses  of  Assembly  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  subject  to  be  recalled, 
within  the  term,  by  joint  vote  of  both  the 
faid  houses.  They  may.  at  the  same  time,  be 
members  of  the  legislative  or  judiciary  de- 
partments but  not  of  the  executive. — Pro- 
posed Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii,  452. 
Ford  ed.,  iii.  331.     (1783) 

1503.  COHaBESS,  Apportionxnent  and. 
—No  invasions  of  the  Constitution  are  fun- 
damentally so  dangerous  as  the  tricks  played 
on  their  own  numbers,  apportionment,  and 
other  circumstances  respecting  themselves, 
and  affecting  their  legal  qualifications  to  leg- 
islate for  the  Union.— Opinion  on  Apportion- 
ment Bill.  vii.  601.  Ford  ed.,  v,  500. 
(1792.)     See  Apportionment. 

—  CONGBESS,  Arrest  of  Members.— 
Sec  1572: 


1504.  GONGBESS,  Attendance.  —  That 
every  State  should  be  represented  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  is  not  only  the  interest 
of  each,  but  of  the  whole  united,  who  have  a 
right  to  be  aided  by  the  collective  wisdom 
and  information  of  the  whole,  in  questions 
which  are  to  decide  on  their  future  well- 
being.  I  trust  that  your  Excellency  will  deem 
it  incumbent  on  you  to  call  an  immediate 
meeting  of  your  [Tennessee's]  Legislature, 
in  order  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  fulfil  this 
high  duty,  by  making  special  and  timely  pro- 
vision for  the  representation  of  their  State 
at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  Congress ;  to  which 
measures  I  am  bound  earnestly  to  exhort 
yourself  and  them.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
personal  inconvenience  of  this  special  call  to 
the  members  composing  the  Legislature  of  so 
extensive  a  State;  but  neither  will  I  do  them 
the  injustice  to  doubt  their  being  ready  to 
make  much  greater  sacrifices  for  the  common 
safety,  should  the  course  of  events  still  lead 
to  a  call  for  them.—To  Governor  Sevier,  v, 
421.     (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

1606.  CONGRESS,  Authority.— The  au- 
thority of  Congress  can  never  be  wounded 
without  injury  to  the  present  Union. — To  the 
President  of  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  286. 
(Wg..  1779.) 

1506. .    The  sense  of  Congress 

itself  is  always  respectable  authority.— Of- 
ficial Opinion,  vii,  499.  Ford  ed.,  v,  209. 
(1790.) 

—  GONGBESS,  Bribery  of  Members.— 
See  1573. 

1607.  GONGBESS,  Btdldlngs  for.— The 
United  States  should  be  made  capable  of  ac- 
quiring and  holding  in  perpetuum  such 
grounds  and  buildings  in  and  about  the  place 
of  the- session  of  [the  Continental]  Congress  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  their  own  body,  their  committees  and 
officers;  each  State  should  be  made  capable 
of  acquiring  and  holding  in  perpetuum  such 
grounds  and  buildings  as  they  may  at  any 
time  think  proper  to  acquire  and  erect  for  the 
personal  accommodation  of  their  delegates; 
and  all  the  grounds  and  buildings  *  ♦  *  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation. — Resolve  on  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  463-  (April 
1784?) 

1608.  GONGBESS,  Business  Men  in.— 
We  want  men  of  business  [in  Congress].*  *  ♦ 
1  am  convinced  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  man 
who  understands  business,  and  who  will  un- 
dertake to  keep  a  file  of  the  business  before 
Congress  and  press  it,  as  he  would  his  own 
docket  in  a  court,  to  shorten  the  sessions  a 
month  one  year  with  another,  and  to  save  in 
that  way  $30,000  a  year.  An  ill-judged  mod- 
esty prevents  those  from  undertaking  it  who 
are  equal  to  it.  I  really  wish  you  were  here. — 
To  C^.sar  a.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(W.,  Dec.  1802.) 

1609.  C0NGBE8S,  Gabinet  Officers  in. 
— An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  further 
extent  to  the  influence  of  the  executive  over 
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the  Legislature,  by  permitting  the  heads  of  de- 
partments to  attend  the  House  and  explain 
their  measures  viva  voce.  But  it  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  35  to  11,  which  gives  us 
some  hope  of  the  increase  of  the  republican 
vote.— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  491.  Ford 
ED.,  vi.  134.    (Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

1510.  CONGBESS,  Gall  for  ContiiieiitaL 
—We  (Patrick  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  Francis 
R.  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  three  or  four 
other  members  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses)  *  *  ♦  agreed  to  an  association, 
and  instructed  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence to  propose  to  the  corresponding  commit- 
tees of  the  other  Colonies,  to  appoint  deputies 
to  meet  in  Congress  at  such  place,  annually, 
as  should  be  convenient,  to  direct  from  time  to 
lime,  the  measures  required  by  the  general  in- 
terest :  and  we  declared  that  an  attack  on  any 
one  Colony,  should  be  considered  as  an  attack 
on  the  whole.  This  was  in  May,  1774.  We 
further  recommended  to  the  several  counties 
to  elect  deputies  to  meet  at  Williamsburg,  the 
1st  of  August  ensuing,  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  Colony,  and  particularly  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  a  general  Congress,  should  that  meas- 
ure be  acceded  to  by  the  committees  of  cor- 
respondence generally.  It  was  acceded  to: 
Philadelphia  was  appointed  for  the'  place,  and 
the  5th  of  September  for  the  time  of  meeting. 
—Autobiography,  i,  7.  Forded.,  i,  11.  (1820.) 

1511.  GONGBESSy  GoinpenBation  of 
Membeni. — You  say  you  did  not  understand 
to  what  proceeding  of  Congress  I  alluded  as 
likely  to  produce  a  removal  of  most  of  the 
members,  and  that  by  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  people,  unsuggested  by  the  news- 
papers, which  had  been  silent  on  it.  I  al- 
luded to  the  law  giving  themselves  $1500  a 
year.  There  has  never  been  an  instant  before 
of  so  unanimous  an  opinion  of  the  people, 
and  that  through  every  State  in  the  Union. 
A  vciy  few  members  of  the  first  order  of 
merit  in  the  House  will  be  reelected ;  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  by  a  small  majority,  and  a  few 
others.  But  the  almost  entire  mass  will  go 
out,  not  only  those  who  supported  the  law  or 
voted  for  it,  or  skulked  from  the  vote,  but 
those  who  voted  against  it  or  opposed  it  act- 
ively, if  they  took  the  money;  and  the  ex- 
amples of  refusals  to  take  it  were  very  few. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  x,  63.  (M., 
Sep.  1816.) 

1512. .  According  to  the  opin- 
ion I  hazarded  to  you,  we  have  had  almost  an 
entire  change  in  the  body  of  Congress.  The 
unpopularity  of  the  compensation  law  was 
completed,  by  the  manner  of  repealing  it  as 
to  all  the  world  except  themselves.  In  some 
States,  it  is  said,  every  member  is  changed: 
in  all,  many.  What  opposition  there  was  to 
the  original  law,  was  chiefly  from  Southern 
members.  Yet  many  of  those  have  been  left 
out,  because  they  received  the  advanced 
wages.  I  have  never  known  so  unanimous  a 
sentiment  of  disapprobation;  and  what  is 
more  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  spontaneous. 
The  newspapers  were  almost  entirely  silent, 
and  the  people  not  only  unled  by  their  leaders. 


but  in  opposition  to  them.  I  confess  I  was 
highly  pleased  with  this  proof  of  the  innate 
good  sense,  the  vigilance,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  to  act  for  themselves. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  78.  Ford  kd.,  x  qo 
(M.,  1817.)  '  ^^* 

—  GONGBESS,  Under  the  Confedera- 
tion.— See  1473. 

1513.  GONGBESS,     The    ConBtitation 

and.--Congress  *  *  *  [is]  not  a  party  but 
merely  the  creature  of  the  [Federal]  compact 
and  [is]  subject,  as  to  its  assumptions  of 
power,  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by 
whom,  and  for  whose  use,  itself  and  its  pow- 
ers were  all  created  and  modified, — Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ix,  460.  Ford  ed  vii 
302.  (1798.)  *'        ' 

1514.  GOKGBESS,  Constitational   view 

your  book  which  I  will  ask  you  to  reconsider 
because  it  appears  to  me  not  entirely  accurate! 
and  not  likely  to  do  good.  Page  362,  "  Con^ 
gress  [Contmental]  is  not  a  legislative,  but  a 
diplomatic  body."  Separating  into  parts  the 
whole  sovereignty  of  our  States,  some  of  these 
parts  are  yielded  to  Congress.  Upon  these  I 
should  think  them  both  legislative  and  exec- 
utive, and  that  would  have  been  judiciary 
also,  had  not  the  Confederation  required  them 
for  certain  purposes  to  appoint  a  judiciary 
It  has  accordingly  been  the  decision  of  our 
courts  that  the  Confederation  is  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  superior  in  authority  to 
the  ordinary  laws,  because  it  cannot  be  altered 
by  the  legislature  of  any  one  State.  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  at  all  a  diplomatic  assembly 
—To  John  Adams,    ii,  i^.     (P.,  1787.) 

—  GONGBESS,  Contempt  of.— See  1573. 

1615.  GONGBESSy  Gontracts  to  Xem- 
hers. — I  am  averse  to  giving  contracts  of  giny 
kind  to  members  of  the  Legislature. — To  Al- 
bert Gallatin,    v,  50.     (W.,  1S07,) 

1616.  G0NOBE8S,  Gontrol  over. — it  is 
not  from  this  branch  of  government  [Con- 
gress] we  have  most  to  fear.  Taxes  and  short 
elections  will  keep  then?  right— To  Thomas 
Ritchie,  vii,  192.  Forded., x,  170.  (M.,  1820.) 

1617.  G0NGBE8S,   Gonvening. — I    have 

carefully  considered  the  question  whether  the 
President  may  call  Congress  to  any  other 
place  than  that  to  which  they  have  adjourned 
themselves,  and  think  he  cannot  have  such  a 
right  unless  it  has  been  given  him  by  the 
Constitution,  or  the  laws,  and  that  neither  of 
these  has  given  it.  The  only  circumstance 
which  he  can  alter,  as  to  their  meeting  is  that 
of  time,  by  calling  them  at  an  earlier  day  than 
that  to  which  they  stand  adjourned,  but  no 
power  to  change  the  place  is  given.  *  ♦  * 
I  think  ♦  ♦  *  Congress  must  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  even  if  it  be  in  the  open  fields. 
to  adjourn  themselves  to  some  other  place.— 
To  President  Washington,  iv,  73,  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  436.     (M.,  Oct.  1793.) 

1618.  G0NGBE8S,    Gormptlon    and.— l 

told  President   [Washington]   that  it  was  a 
fact,  as  certainly  known  as  that  he  and   I 
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were  then  conversing,  that  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  L^slature,  while  those  laws  [As- 
sumption, Funding,  &c.]  were  on  the  carpet, 
had  feathered  their  nests  with  paper,  had  then 
voted  for  the  laws,  and  constantly  since  lent 
all  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and  instru- 
mentality of  their  offices,  to  the  establish- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  [Treasury] 
system.— The  Anas,  ix,  104.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
177.    (Feb.  1792.) 

1519 .    It  [is]  a  cause  of  just 

uneasiness,  when  we  [see]  a  legislature  legis- 
lating for  their  own  interests,  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  people.— The  Anas,  ix,  118. 
FoiD  ED.,  i,  20a     (1792.) 

1520. .    The  capital  employed  in 

paper  speculation  *  ♦  *  has  furnished  ef- 
fectual means  of  corrupting  such  a  portion 
of  the  Legislature,  as  turns  the  balance  be- 
tween the  honest  voters,  which  ever  way  it  is 
directed.  This  corrupt  squadron,  deciding 
the  voice  of  the  Legislature,  have  manifested 
their  dispositions  to  get  rid  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  general 
Legislature,  limitations,  on  the  faith  of  which, 
the  States  acceded  to  that  instrument. — ^To 
PRESIDENT  Washington,  iii,  361.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  3^    (Pa.,  May  1792) 

1521 .  Of  all  the  mischiefs  ob- 
jected to  the  system  of  measures  [public  debt, 
paper  money]  none  is  so  afflicting  as  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Legislature.  As  it  was  the 
earliest  of  these  measures,  it  became  the  in- 
strument for  producing  the  rest,  and  will  be 
the  instrument  for  producing  in  future  a 
king,  lords  and  commons,  or  whatever  else 
those  who  direct  it  may  choose. — ^To  Presi- 
KXT  Washington,  iii,  362.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
4^    (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1522. .  Withdrawn  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  of  their  constituents,  and 
these  so  dispersed  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  pub- 
lic information,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
the  conduct  of  their  own  representatives,  they 
▼ill  form  the  most  corrupt  government  on 
earth,  if  the  means  of  their  corruption  be  not 
prevented.— To  President  Washington, 
«i.  362.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  4.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

.  1528 ,  I  told  President  Wash- 
ington there  was  great  difference  between  the 
little  accidental  schemes  of  self-interest,  which 
would  take  place  in  every  body  of  men,  and 
influence  their  votes,  and  a  regular  system 
for  forming  a  corps  of  interested  persons,  who 
should  be  steadily  at  the  orders  of  the 
Treasury.— The  Anas,    ix,   122.    Ford  ed., 

>•  »s.   (1792.) 

1524. .    I  indulge  myself  on  one 

political  topic  only,  that  is,  in  declaring  to  my 
countrymen  the  shameless  corruption  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  representatives  to  the  first  and 
second  Congresses,  and  their  implicit  devotion 
to  the  Treasury.  I  think  I  do  good  in  this, 
because  it  may  produce  exertions  to  reform 
the  evil,  on  the  success  of  which  the  form  of 
*«  government  is  to  depend.— To  Edmund 
Randolph,  iv,  loi.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  498.  (M., 
Feb.  1794.) 


1525.  Alexander     Hamilton 

avowed  the  opinion  that  man  could  be  gov- 
erned by  one  of  two  motives  only,  force  or 
interest.  Force,  he  observed,  in  this  country 
was  out  of  the  question;  and  the  interests, 
fherefore,  of  the  members  must  be  laid  hold 
of  to  keep  the  Legislature  in  unison  with  the 
Executive.  And  with  grief  and  shame  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  his  machine  was 
not  without  effect ;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth 
of  our  government,  some  members  were 
found  sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to 
their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal 
rather  than  public  good.— The  Anas,  ix, 
91.    Ford  ed.,  i,  i6a     (1818.) 

1526.  C0HGBB88,  Credentials  of  Mem- 
ben.— We  have  had  hopes  till  to-day  of  re- 
ceiving an  authentication  of  the  next  year's 
delegation  [to  the  Continental  Congress],  but 
are  disappointed.  I  know  not  who  should 
have  sent  it,--the  Governor,  or  President  of 
the  convention;  but  certainly  somebody 
should  have  done  it.  What  will  be  the  con- 
sequence, I  know  not.  We  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  our  seat  on  any  precedent,  or 
the  spirit  of  any  precedent  yet  set.  Accord- 
ing to  the  standing  rules,  not  only  an  au- 
thentic copy  will  be  required,  but  it  must  be 
entered  in  the  journals  verbatim,  that  it  may 
there  appear  we  have  right  to  sit. — To  John 
Page.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  74.     (Pa,,  1776.) 

1527. .    Some  of  the  newspapers 

indeed  mention  that  on  such  a  day,  such  and 
such  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  serve  for 
the  next  year,  but  could  newspaper  evidence 
be  received?  They  could  not  furnish  the 
form  of  the  appointment. — ^To  John  Page. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  75.     (Pa.,  1776.) 

—  CONGRESS,  Debate  in. — See  1571. 

1528.  CONGBBSS,  Delegates.  —  Until 
their  admission  by  their  delegates  into  Con- 
gress, any  of  the  said  States,  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  temporary  Government, 
shall  have  authority  to  keep  a  sitting  member 
in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not 
of  voting. — Western  Territory  Report. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  40Q.     (1784.) 

1529.  CONGBESSyBlection  of  Members* 

^An  election  [of  members  of  Congress]  by 
districts  would  be  best,  if  it  could  be  general ; 
but  while  ten  States  choose  either  by  their 
legislatures  or  by  a  general  ticket,  it  is  folly 
and  worse  than  folly  for  the  other  six  not  to 
do  it.  In  these  ten  States  the  minority  is  en- 
tirely unrepresented ;  and  their  majorities  not 
only  have  |he  weight  of  their  whole  State  in 
their  scale,  but  have  the  benefit  of  so  much  of 
our  minorities  as  can  succeed  at  a  district 
election.  This  is,  in  fact,  ensuring  to  our 
minorities  the  appointment  of  the  (jovem- 
ment.  To  state  it  in  another  form,  it  is 
merely  a  question  whether  we  will  divide  the 
United  States  into  sixteen  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  districts.  The  latter  being  more 
chequered,  and  representing  the  people  in 
smaller  sections,  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
an  exact  representation  of  their  diversified 
sentiments.    But  a  representation  of  a  part  by 
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great,  and  a  part  by  small  sections,  would  give 
a  result  very  different  from  what  would  be 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  were  they  assembled  together. 
— To  James  Monroe,  iv,  308.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  401.     (Pa..  1800.) 

I  1580.  GOKGBESS,  Executive  influence. 
-^The  republicans  complain  that  the  influence 
and  patronage  of  the  Executive  are  to  be- 
come so  great  as  to  govern  the  Legislature. 
They  endeavored  a  few  days  ago  to  take  away 
one  means  of  influence  by  condemning  refer- 
ences to  the  heads  of  departments.  They 
failed  by  a  majority  of  five  votes.  They  were 
more  successful  in  their  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  a  new  means  of  influence, 
that  of  admitting  the  heads  of  departments  to 
deliberate  occasionally  in  the  House  in  ex- 
planation of  their  measures. — To  Thomas 
PiNCKNEY.  iii,  493-  Ford  ed.,  vi,  143.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

1531.  CONGBESS,  Executive  informa- 
tion.--The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Alex- 
ander Hamilton]  has  been  guilty  of  inde- 
corum to  this  House,  in  undertaking  to 
judge  of  its  motives  in  calling  for  informa- 
tion which  was  demandable  of  him,  from  the 
constitution  of  his  office;  and  in  failing  to 
give  all  the  necessary  information  within  his 
knowledge,  relatively  to  the  subjects  of  the 
reference  made  to  him  of  the  19th,  January^ 
1792,  and  of  the  22d  November,  1792,  during 
the  present  session. — Giles  Treasury  Reso- 
lutions.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  170.     (i793) 

1532.  CONGRESS,  Expenditures  and.— 
The  subject  of  the  debates  was,  whether  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  to  have 
no  check  on  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  Executive  to  squander  it  at 
their  will,  leaving  to  the  Legislature  only  the 
drudgery  of  furnishing  the  money.  They  be- 
gin to  open  their  eyes  on  this  to  the  Eastward, 
and  to  suspect  they  have  been  hoodwinked. — 
To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  229.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  228.     (Pa..  April  1798.) 

1583.  GONGBESS,     Farmeni     in.— The 

only  corrective  of  what  is  corrupt  in  our 
present  form  of  government  will  be  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  members  in  the  lower  House 
so  as  to  get  a  more  agricultural  representa- 
tion, which  may  put  that  interest  above  that 
of  the  stock-jobbers.— To  George  Mason,  iii, 
209.    Ford  ed.,  v,  275.    (Pa.,  1791) 

1534.  CONGBESSy  Foreign  Powers  and. 
—The  Legislature  should  never  show  itself  in 
a  matter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  where  the 
case  is  very  serious,  and  they  mean  to  commit 
the  nation  on  its  issue. — To  James  Madison. 
iii,  296.    Ford  ed.,  v,  391.     (1791) 

1585.  GONGBESS,  Influencing.— As  I 
never  had  the  desire  to  influence  the  members, 
so  neither  had  I  any  other  means  than  my 
friendships,  which  I  valued  too  highly  to  risk 
by  usurpation  on  their  freedom  of  judgment, 
and  the  conscientious  pursuit  of  their  own 
sense  of  duty.— To  President  Washington. 
iii,  460.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  102.     (M.,  1792.) 


1536. .    If  it  has  been  supposed 

that  I  have  ever  intrigued  among  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
truth.  *  ♦  *  That  I  have  utterly,  in  my 
private  conversations,  disapproved  of  the 
system  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
I  aclmowledge  and  avow;  and  this  was 
not  merely  a  speculative  difference. — To 
President  Washington,  iii,  460.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  102.     (M.,  1792.) 

—  CONGBESSy  Instructing  Members. — 

See  Instructions. 

—  COHGBESSy  Insult  to  Members. — See 
1572,  1575. 

1537.  CONGBESS,  Intermeddling  with. 
— With  the  affairs  of  the  Legislature,  I  never 
did  intermeddle. — To  President  Washing- 
ton,   iii,  467.    Ford  ED.,  vi,  108.     (M.,  1792.) 

1538. .    When  I  embarked  in  the 

government,  it  was  with  a  determination  to 
intermeddle  not  at  all  with  the  Legislature. — 
To  President  Washington,  iii,  460.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  102.     (M.,  1792.) 

1539.  GONGBESS,  Jobbery  in.— I  have 
always  observed  that  in  questions  of  expense, 
where  members  may  hope  either  for  offices  or 
jobs  for  themselves  or  their  friends,  some  few 
will  be  debauched,  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
turn  the  decision  where  a  majority  is,  at  most, 
but  small. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  103. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  503.     (M.,  April  1794.) 

1540.  CONGBESS,  The  Judiciary  vs.— 

Were  I  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  peo- 
ple had  best  be  omitted  in  the  Legislative  or 
Judiciary  department,  I  would  say  it  is  better 
to  leave  them  out  of  the  Legislative.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  is  more  important  than 
the  making  them,— To  M.  UABBfe  Arnond. 
iii,  82.    Ford  ed.,  v,  104.     (P.,  1789.) 

1541.  C0NGBB88,  Lawyers  in.— I  have 
much  doubted  whether,  in  case  of  a  war. 
Congress  would  find  it  practicable  to  do  their 
part  of  the  business.  That  a  body  containing 
one  hundred  lawyers  in  it,  should  direct  the 
measures  of  a  war,  is,  I  fear,  impo«;sible ;  and 
that  thus  that  member  of  our  Constitution, 
which  is  its  bulwark,  will  prove  to  be  an 
impracticable  one  from  its  cacoethes  loquendi 
It  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  has  the  power, 
but  I  am  sure  it  has  not  the  resolution  to 
reduce  the  right  of  talking  to  practicable 
limits.— To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed  . 
ix,  337.     (M.,  Feb.  1812.) 

1542. .    How  can  expedition  be 

expected  from  a  body  which  we  have  saddled 
with  an  hundred  lawyers,  whose  trade  is  talk- 
ing.— To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  466.  Ford  ed.. 
ix,  521.     (M.,  1815.)     See  Deb.\te,  Lawvers. 

1543.  CONGBESS,     Iieadership     in.— I 

wish  sincerely  you  were  back  in  the  Senate; 
and  that  you  would  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  get  yourself  there.  Perhaps,  as  a 
preliminary,  you  should  go  to  our  [Virginia] 
Legislature.  *  ♦  ♦  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  means  well.     But  Tracy  and  Bayard 
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are  too  dexterous  for  them,  and  have  very 
nrach  influenced  their  proceedings.  Tracy 
has  been  of  nearly  every  committee  during 
the  session,  and  for  the  most  part  the  chair- 
man, and  of  course  drawer  of  the  reports. 
Seven  federalists  voting  always  in  phalanx, 
and  joined  by  some  discontented  republicans, 
>€me  oblique  ones,  some  capricious,  have  so 
often  made  a  majority,  as  to  produce  very 
>crious  embarrassment  to  the  public  opera- 
tions :  and  very  much  do  I  dread  the  submit- 
ting to  them,  at  the  next  session,  any  treaty 
which  can  be  made  with  either  England  or 
Spain,  when  I  consider  that  five  joining  the 
federalists,  can  defeat  a  friendly  settlement 
of  our  affairs. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 
^,  4-    Ford  ed.,  viii,  435.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

1544. .    The   House   of   Repre- 

•«itativcs  is  as  well  disposed  as  I  ever  saw 
one.  The  defection  of  so  prominent  a  leader 
[John  Randolph],  threw  them  into  dismay 
and  confusion  for  a  moment ;  but  they  soon 
rallied  to  their  own  principles,  and  let  him 
go  off  with  five  or  six  followers  only.  One 
half  of  these  are  from  Virg^inia.  His  late 
declaration  of  perpetual  opposition  to  this  ad- 
ministration, drew  off  a  few  others  who  at 
first  had  joined  him,  supposing  his  opposition 
occasional  only,  and  not  systematic.  The 
alami  the  House  has  had  from  this  schism, 
has  produced  a  rallying  together  and  a  har- 
mony, which  carelessness  and  security  had  be- 
gun to  endanger.  On  the  whole,  this  little 
trial  of  the  firmness  of  our  representatives  in 
their  principles,  and  that  of  the  people  also, 
which  is  declaring  itself  in  support  of  their 
public  functionaries,  has  added  much  to  my 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  government ; 
and  to  my  conviction,  that,  should  things  go 
wrong  at  any  time,  the  people  will  set  them 
to  rights  by  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their 
elective  rights. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  v, 
5.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  435.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

1546. .    There  never  was  a  time 

when  the  services  of  those  who  possess  tal- 
ents, integrity,  firmness,  and  sound  judgment, 
were  more  wanted  in  Congress.  Some  one 
of  that  description  is  particularly  wanted  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  consider  the  business  of  the  nation  as  his 
own  business,  to  take  it  up  as  if  he  were 
smgly  charged  with  it,  and  carry  it  through. 
I  do  not  mean  that  any  gentleman,  relinquish- 
ing his  own  judgment,  should  implicitly  sup- 
port all  the  measures  of  the  administration; 
bat  that,  where  he  does  not  disapprove  of 
them,  he  should  not  suffer  them  to  go  off  in 
sleep,  but  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  give  them  a  fair  chance.  Where 
he  disapproves,  he  will  of  course  leave  them 
to  be  brought  forward  by  those  who  concur 
in  the  sentiment.— To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v,  15. 
(W.,  1806.) 

1548 .    Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  is, 

I  believe,  determined  to  ret? re  from  Congress, 
and  it  is  strongly  his  wish,  and  that  of  all 
here,  that  you  should  take  his  place.  Never 
did  the  odls  of  patriotism  more  loudly  assail 
you  than  at  this  moment    After  excepting 


the  Federalists  who  will  be  twenty-seven,  and 
the  little  band  of  schismatics,  who  will  be 
three  or  four  (all  tongue),  is  as  well-disposed 
House  of  Representatives  is  as  well-disposed 
a  body  of  men  as  I  ever  saw  collected.  But 
there  is  no  one  whose  talents  and  standing, 
taken  together,  have  weight  enough  to  give 
him  the  lead.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
is  no  one  who  will  undertake  to  do  the  public 
business,  and  it  remains  undone.  Were  you 
here,  the  whole  would  rally  round  you  in  an 
instant,  and  willingly  cooperate  in  whatever 
is  for  the  public  good.  Nor  would  it  require 
you  to  undertake  drudgery  in  the  House. 
There  are  enough,  able  and  willing  to  do  that. 
A  rallying  point  is  all  that  is  wanting.  Let 
me  beseech  you,  then,  to  offer  yourself. — To 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  v,  48.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
32.     (W.,  1807.) 

1547.  CONGBBSS,  Legislation  and.— 
Whatever  of  the  enumerated  objects  [in  the 
Constitution]  is  proper  for  a  law,  Congress 
may  make  the  law.— To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 
iv,  506.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  248.     (M.,  1803.) 

—  C0NGBE8S,  Xong  speeches  in. — See 

1571  and  1579. 

1548.  CONG  BESS,  Majority.— What 
[you  ask]  has  led  Congress  to  determine  that 
the  concurrence  of  seven  votes  is  requisite  in 
questions  which,  by  the  Confederation,  are 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled? 
The  ninth  article  of  Confederation,  section 
six,  evidently  establishes  three  orders  of  ques- 
tions in  Congress,  i.  The  greater  ones,  which 
relate  to  making  peace  or  war,  alliances. 
coinage,  requisitions  for  money,  raising  mili- 
tary force,  or  appointing  its  commander-in- 
chief.  2.  The  lesser  ones,  which  comprehend 
all  other  matters  submitted  by  the  Confedera- 
tion to  the  federal  head.  3.  The  single  (jues- 
tion  of  adjourning  from  day  to  day.  This 
pH'adation  of  questions  is  distinctly  character- 
ized by  the  article.  In  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  questions,  a  greater  concur- 
rence of  the  voices  composing  the  Union 
was  thought  necessary.  Three  degrees  of 
concurre*!ce,  well  distinguished  by  substan- 
tial circumstances,  offered  themselves  to  no- 
tice. 1.  A  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Union.  It  was  thought  that 
this  would  be  ensured  by  requiring  the  voices 
of  nine  States ;  because  according  to  the  loose 
estimates  which  had  been  made  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  proportion  of  them  which  were 
free,  it  was  believed  that  even  the  nine  small- 
est would  include  a  majority  of  the  free  citi- 
zens of  the  Union.  The  voices,  therefore,  of 
nine  States  were  required  in  the  greater  ques- 
tions. 2.  A  concurrence  of  the  majority  of 
the  States.  Seven  constitute  that  majority. 
This  number,  therefore,  was  required  in  the 
lesser  questions.  3.  A  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  Congress,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
States  actually  present  in  it.  As  there  is  no 
Congress,  when  there  are  not  seven  States 
present,  this  concurrence  could  never  be  of 
less  than  four  States.  But  these  might  hap- 
pen to  be  the,  four  smallest,  which  would  not 
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include  one-ninth  part  of  the  free  citizens  of 
the  Union.  This  kind  of  majoriw,  therefore, 
was  entrusted  with  nothing  but  the  power  of 
adjourning  themselves  from  day  to  day. 
Here,  then,  are  three  kinds  of  majorities,  i. 
Of  the  people.  2.  Of  the  States.  3.  Of  the 
Congress;  each  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a 
certain  length.— To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  244. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  148.     (P.,  1786.) 

1649.  CONQBESS)  Messages  to.— The 
first  communication  to  the  next  Congress 
will  be,  like  all  subsequent  ones,  by  me  sage, 
to  which  no  answer  will  be  expected.— To 
Nathaniel  Macon,  iv,  39'>.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
52.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

1660. .  The  circumstances  un- 
der which  we  find  ourselves  placed  rendering 
inconvenient  the  mode  heretofore  practiced 
of  making,  by  personal  address,  the  first  com- 
munications between  the  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive branches,  I  have  adopted  that  by  mes- 
sage, as  used  on  all  subsequent  occasions 
through  the  session.  In  doing  this,  I  have 
had  principal  regard  to  the  convenience  of 
the  Legislature,  to  the  economy  of  their  time, 
to  their  relief  from  the  embarrassment  of  im- 
mediate answers  on  subjects  not  yet  fully 
before  them,  and  to  the  benefits  thence  result- 
ing to  the  public  affairs.  Trusting  that  a 
procedure  founded  on  these  motives  will  meet 
their  approbation,  I  beg  leave  through  you, 
Sir,  to  communicate  the  enclosed  message, 
with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  to  the 
honorable  the  Senate,  *  *  *  . — To  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  iv,  423.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  108.     (W.,  Dec.  1801.) 

1661. .    By  sending  a  message, 

instead  of  making  a  speech,  *  ♦  *  I  have 
prevented  the  bloody  conflict  to  which  the 
making  an  answer  would  have  committed 
them.  They  consequently  were  able  to  set 
into  real  business  at  once,  without  losing  ten 
or  twelve  days  in  combating  an  answer. — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  426.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  127.     (W.,  1801.) 

1662.  GONQBBSS,  Mutiny  agaixwt.— 
The  conduct  of  [the  Federation]  Congress 
was  marked  with  indignation  and  firmness. 
They  received  no  propositions  from  the  mu- 
tineers. They  came  to  the  resolutions  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  journals  of  June  the  21st, 
1783,  then  adjourned  regularly,  and  went 
through  the  body  of  the  mutineers  to  their 
respective  lodgings.  The  measures  taken  by 
Dickinson,  the  President  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
punishing  this  insult,  not  being  satisfactory  to 
Congress,  they  assembled,  nine  days  after,  at 
Princeton,  in  Jersey.  The  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  petitions  declaring  their  indig- 
nation at  what  passed,  their  devotion  to 
the  federal  head,  and  their  dispositions 
to  protect  it,  and  praying  them  to  return; 
the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  assembled,  did 
the  same  thing;  the  Executive,  whose 
irresolution  had  been  so  exceptionable, 
made  apologies.  But  Congress  was  now 
removed;  and,  to  the  opmion  that  this 
example  was  proper,  other  causes  were  now 
added,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  return  to 


Philade]phia.~To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  258. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  163.     (Pa.,  i;^.) 

1668.  CONQBESS,  Kon-attendanoe.^ 

It  is  now  above  a  fortnight  since  Congress 
should  have  met,  and  six  Sutes  only  appear. 
We  have  some  hopes  of  Rhode  Island  coming 
in  to-day,  but  when  two  more  will  be  added 
seems  as  insusceptible  of  calculation  as  when 
the  next  earthquake  will  happen.— To  James 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  347.  (A.,  Dec. 
1783.) 

1664.  — --.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that 

I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  making  up 
nine  States  [requisite  to  ratify  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain],  so  care- 
less are  either  the  States  or  their  delegates 
to  their  particular  interests,  as  well  as  the 
general  good  which  would  require  that  they 
be  all  constantly  and  fully  represented  in  Con- 
gress.—To  Governor  Benj.  Harrison.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  350.     (A.,  Dec  i;^3.) 

1666. .    We  have  never  yet  had 

more  than  seven  States  [in  attendance],  and 
very  seldom  that,  a  Maryland  is  scarcely 
ever  present,  and  we  are  now  without  a  hope 
of  its  attending  till  Februarv.  Consequently, 
having  six  States  only,  we  do  nothing.  Ex- 
presses and  letters  are  gone  forth  to  hasten  on 
the  absent  States,  that  we  may  have  nine  for 
a  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty.  Jersey 
perhaps  may  come  in.  and  if  Beresford  will 
not  come  to  Congress,  Congress  must  go  to 
him  to  do  this  one  act— To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  371.     (A.,  Jan.  i,  1784.) 

1666. .    We  have  but  nine  States 

present,  seven  of  which  are  represented  by 
only  two  members  each.    There  are  fourteen 

?:entlemen,  then,  any  one  of  whom  differing 
rom  the  rest,  stops  our  proceeding  on  ques- 
tions requiring  the  concurrence  of  nine  States. 
*  *  *  It  is  my  expectation  that  after  hav- 
ing tried  several  of  these  questions  succes- 
sively, and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
single  determination.  Congress  will  find  it 
necessary  to  adjourn  till  the  Spring,  first  in- 
forming the  States  that  they  adjourn  because 
from  the  inattendance  of  members  their  busi- 
ness cannot  be  done,  recommending  to  them 
to  instruct  and  enable  their  members  to  come 
on  at  the  day  appointed,  and  that  they  con- 
stantly keep  three  at  least  with  Congress  while 
it  shall  be  sitting.  I  believe  if  we  had  thir- 
teen States  present  represented  by  three  mem- 
bers each,  we  could  clear  off  our  business  in 
two  or  three  months,  and  hereafter  a  session 
of  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  could 
suffice.— To  Governor  Benj.  Harrison. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  379.     (A.,  Jan.  1784.) 

1667. .    We  cannot  make  up  a 

Congress  at  all.  There  are  eight  States  in 
town,  six  of  which  are  represented  by  two 
members  only.  Of  these,  two  members  of 
different  States  are  confined  by  the  gout,  so 
that  we  cannot  make  a  House.  We  have 
not  sat  above  three  days,  I  believe,  in  as  many 
weeks.  Admonition  after  admonition  has 
been  sent  to  the  States,  to  no  effect.  We 
have  sent  one  to-day.    If  it  fails,  it  seems  as 
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well  we  should  all  retire.  There  have  never 
been  nine  States  on  the  floor  but  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  [of  peace  with  England] 
and  a  day  or  two  after. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  399.     (A.,  Feb.  20,  1784-) 

1568. .    We     have     only     nine 

States  present,  eight  of  which  are  represented 
by  two  members  each  and,  of  course,  on  all 
great  questions  not  only  an  unanimity  of 
States  but  of  members  is  necessary,  an  una- 
nimity which  can  never  be  obtained  on  a  mat- 
ter of  any  importance.  The  consequence  is 
that  we  are  wasting  our  time  and  labor  in  vain 
efforts  to  do  business.  Nothing  less  than  the 
presence  of  thirteen  States,  represented  by 
an  odd  number  of  delegates,  will  enable  us 
to  get  forward  a  single  capital  point. — To 
Geokge  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  420. 
(A.,  1784.) 

1559. .      Delaware    and    South 

Carolina,  we  lost  within  these  two  days  by 
the  expiration  of  their  powers.  The  other  ab- 
sent States  are  New  York,  Maryland  and 
Georgia.  We  have  done  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing  in  this  condition,  but  waste  our 
time,  temper,  and  spirits,  in  debating  things 
for  days  and  weeks  and  then  losing  them  by 
the  negative  of  one  or  two  individuals. — To 
Jakes  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  426.  (A., 
1784.) 

1560.  COKaSESS,  Opportunity  and.— 
Congress  is  the  great  commanding  theatre  of 
this  nation,  and  the  threshold  to  whatever 
department  of  office  a  man  is  qualified  to 
enter.— -To  William  Wirt,  v,  233.  (W., 
180&) 

1561.  CONQBESS,  Opposition  in.— You 
now  see  the  composition  of  our  public  bodies, 
and  how  essential  system  and  plan  are  for 
conducting  our  affairs  wisely  with  so  bitter  a 
party  in  opposition  to  us,  who  look  not  at  all 
to  what  is  best  for  the  public,  but  how  they 
may  thwart  whatever  we  may  propose,  though 
they  should  thereby  sink  their  country. — To 
Cjesar  A-  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  296.  (W., 
1804.) 

1562.  GOVGBBSS,  Parliament  and. — 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  British  Par- 
liainent  and  our  Congress.  The  former  is  a 
legislature,  an  inquest  and  a  council  for  the 
king.  The  latter  is,  by  the  Constitution,  a 
l^slature  and  an  inquest,  but  not  a  council. 
— ^The  Anas,  ix,  113.  Ford  ed.,  i,  190. 
(1792.) 

1568.  COHGBESS,  Partlflan.  — I  had 
hoped  that  the  proceedings  of  this  session  of 
Congress  would  have  rallied  the  great  body  of 
our  citifens  at  once  to  one  opinion.  But  the 
inveteracy  of  their  quondam  leaders  has  been 
able  l^  intermingling  the  grossest  lies  and 
misrepresentations  to  check  the  effect  in  some 
small  degree  until  they  shall  be  exposed.  The 
great  sources  and  authors  of  these  are  in  Con- 
gress. Besides  the  slanders  in  their  speeches, 
such  letters  have  been  written  to  their  con- 
stituents as  I  shall  forbear  to  qualify  by  the 
proper  terms.— To  C-esar  A.  Rodney.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  147.     (W.,  April  1802.) 


1664. And  what  is  our  re- 
source for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? Reason  and  argument?  You  might 
as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the  marble 
columns  encircling  them.  The  representatives 
chosen  by  ourselves  ?  They  are  joined  in  the 
combination,  some  from  incorrect  views  of 
government,  some  from  corrupt  ones,  suffi- 
cient voting  together  to  outnumber  the  sound 
parts;  and  with  majorities  only  of  one,  two, 
or  three,  bold  enough  to  go  forward  in  de- 
fiance.—To  W.  B.  Giles,  vii,  427.  Ford  ed., 
X,  355..  (M.,  1825.) 

1565.  GONaBBSS,  The  People  and.— I 
look  for  our  safety  to  the  broad  representa- 
tion of  the  people  [in  Congress].  It  will  be 
more  difficult  for  corrupt  views  to  lay  hold 
of  so  large  a  mass. — ^To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  455.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

1566. .    The  only  hope  of  safety 

hangs  now  on  the  numerous  representation 
which  is  to  come  forward  the  ensuing  year. 
Some  of  the  new  members  will  be,  probably, 
either  in  principle  or  interest,  with  the  present 
majority,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  great 
mass  will  form  an  accession  to  the  republican 
party.  They  will  not  be  able  to  undo  all 
which  the  two  preceding  Legislatures,  and 
especially  the  first,  have  done.  Public  faith 
and  right  will  oppose  this.  But  some  parts  of 
the  system  may  be  rightfully  reformed,  a 
liberation  from  the  rest  unremittingly  pursued 
as  fast  as  right  will  permit,  and  the  door  shut 
in  future  against  similar  commitments  of  the 
nation. — To  President  Washington,  iii, 
362.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  4.     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1567.  CONQHESS,  Power  over  papers. 

—At  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  the  subject  [of 
discussion]  was  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  March  27,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  late  expedition  under  Major 
General  St.  Clair,  with  power  to  call  for  such 
persons,  papers  and  records  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assist  their  inquiries.  The  Presi- 
dent [Washington]  said  he  had  called  us  to 
consult,  merely  because  it  was  the  first  ex- 
ample, and  he  wished  that  so  far  as  it  should 
become  a  precedent,  it  should  be  rightly  con- 
ducted. He  neither  acknowledged  nor  denied, 
nor  even  doubted  the  propriety  of  what  the 
House  were  doing,  for  he  had  not  thought 
upon  it,  nor  was  acquainted  with  subjects  of 
this  kind.  He  could  readily  conceive  there 
might  be  papers  of  so  secret  a  nature  as  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  [The  cabinet 
was  not  then  ready  to  give  their  opinions, 
but  another  meeting  was  held  two  days  later 
when]  we  had  all  considered  and  were  of 
one  mind :  i.  That  the  House  was  an  inquest, 
and,  therefore,  might  institute  inquiries.  2. 
That  it  might  call  for  papers  generally.  3. 
That  the  Executive  ought  to  communicate  such 
papers  as  the  puWic  good  would  permit,  and 
ought  to  refuse  those,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  injure  the  public.  Consequently, 
[they]  were  to  exercise  discretion.  4.  That 
neither  the  Committee  nor  the  House  had  a 
right  to  call  on  the  head  of  a  Department,  who 
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and  whose  papers  were  under  the  President 
alone;  but  that  the  Committee  should  instruct 
their  Chairman  to  move  the  House  to  address 
the  President.  ♦  *  *  Hamilton  agreed  with 
us  in  all  these  points  except  as  to  the  power 
of  the  House  to  call  on  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments. He  observed,  that  as  to  his  Depart- 
ment, the  act  constituting  it  had  made  it  sub- 
ject to  Congress  in  some  points,  but  he 
thought  himself  not  so  far  subject,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  produce  a'.l  papers  they  might  call 
for.  They  might  demand  secrets  of  a  very 
mischievous  nature.  *  *  ♦  I  observed  here  a 
difference  between  the  British  Parliament  and 
our  Congress,  that  the  former  was  a  legisla- 
ture, an  inquest,  and  a  council  for  the  King. 
The  latter  was,  by  the  Constitution,  a  legis- 
lature and  an  inquest  but  not  a  council.  [It 
was]  finally  agreed,  to  speak  [separately]  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  bring 
them  by  persuasion  into  the  right  channel. 
It  was  agreed  in  this  case,  that  there  was  not 
a  paper  which  might  not  be  properly  produced, 
that  copies  only  should  be  sent,  with  an  as- 
surance, that  if  they  should  desire  it,  a  clerk 
should  attend  with  the  originals  to  be  verified 
by  themselves. — The  Anas,  ix,  112.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  189.    (April  1792.) 

1568.  GONGBESS,  Prayer  in. — I  enclose 
you  (to  amuse  your  curiosity)  the  form  of  the 
prayer  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  prayer 
for  the  King  by  Mr.  Duche,  chaplain  to  the 
Congress.  I  thmk  by  making  it  so  general  as 
to  take  in  conventions,  assemblies,  &c.,  it 
might  be  used  instead  of  that  for  the  Parlia- 
ment.—To  John  Page.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  75.  (Pa., 
1776.) 

1569.  CONQBESS,  Precedence.— As  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  repre- 
sent the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  Union,  their 
body  collectively,  and  their  President  individ- 
ually, should  on  all  occasions  have  precedence 
of  all  other  bodies  and  persons.— Congress 
Resolution.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  464-    (1784?) 

1570. .    During    the    recess    of 

Congress  the  Committee  of  the  States,  being 
left  to  pursue  the  same  objects  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  their  body,  their  members 
and  their  President,  should  respectively  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  body,  the 
members,  and  the  President  of  Congress. — 
Congress  Resolution.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  464. 
(April  1784?) 

1571.  CONGBESS,  PrevlouB  question 
in. — I  observe  the  House  is  endeavoring  to 
remedy  the  eternal  protraction  of  debate  by 
sitting  up  all  night,  or  by  the  use  of  the  pre- 
vious question.  Both  will  subject  them  to  the 
most  serious  inconvenience.  The  latter  may 
be  turned  upon  themselves  by  a  trick  of  their 
adversaries.  I  have  thought  that  such  a  rule 
as  the  followinpj  would  be  more  effectual  and 
less  inconvenient :  '*  Resolved,  that  at 
[VIII.]  o'clock  in  the  evening  (whenever  the 
House  shall  be  in  session  at  that  hour)  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  declare  that 
hour  arrived,  whereupon  all  debate  shall  cease, 
""f  there  be  then  before  the  House  a  main 

estion  for  the  reading  or  passing  of  a  bill, 


resolution  or  order,  such  main  question  shall 
immediately  be  put  by  the  Speaker,  and  de- 
cided by  yeas  and  nays.  If  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  be  secondary,  as  for  amend- 
ment, commitment,  postponement,  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  or  question,  laying  on  the 
table,  reading  papers,  or  a  previous  question, 
such  secondary  (or  any  other  which  may 
delay  the  main  question)  shall  stand  ipso 
facto  discharged,  and  the  main  question  shall 
then  be  before  the  House,  and  shall  be  im- 
mediately put  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays. 
But  a  motion  for  adjournment  of  the  House, 
may  once  and  once  only,  take  place  of  the 
main  question,  and  if  decided  in  the  negative,, 
the  main  question  shall  then  be  put  as  before. 
Should  any  question  of  order  arise,  it  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Speaker  instanter,  and 
without  debate  or  appeal;  and  questions  of 
privilege  arising,  shall  be  postponed  till  the 
main  question  be  decided.  Messages  from  the 
President  or  Senate  may  be  received  but  not 
acted  on  till  after  the  decision  of  the  main 
question.  But  this  rule  shall  be  suspended 
during  the  [three]  last  days  of  the  session 
of  Congress."  No  doubt  this,  on  investiga- 
tion, will  be  found  to  need  amendment;  but 
I  think  the  principle  of  it  better  adapted  to 
meet  the  evil  than  any  other  which  has  oc- 
curred to  me. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  v,  491.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  268.     (M.,  1810.) 

1572.  CONGBESS,  Privilege.— Delegates 
to  Congress  ought  to  be  invested  in  the  place 
where  they  may  be  sitting  with  such  privileges 
and  immunities  as  will  cover  them  from  mo- 
lestation and  disturbance,  and  leave  them  in 
freedom  and  tranquillity  to  apply  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  objects  of  their 
delegation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Long  experience  has 
led  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  to 
an  ascertainment  of  those  principles  and 
immunities,  which  may  enable  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  independent  nation,  exercis- 
ing high  functions  within  another,  to  do  the 
same  unawed  and  undisturbed,  and,  there- 
fore, the  privileges  and  immunities  annexed 
by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  to  such  char- 
acters should  be  allowed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  collectively,  and  to  their 
members  individually,  by  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  and  adjacent  to  which  they  may  be 
sitting,  and  should  be  secured  in  their  con- 
tinuance by  sufficient  sanctions. — Resolve  on 
Continental  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  463. 
(April  1784?) 

1573. .    In  December,  1795,  the 

House  of  Representatives  committed  two 
persons  of  the  names  of  Randall  and  Whit- 
ney, for  attempting  to  corrupt  the  integrity 
of  certain  members,  which  they  considered 
as  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House;  and  the  facts  being  proved. 
Whitney  was  detained  in  confinement  a 
fortnight,  and  Randall  three  weeks,  and  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  In  March. 
1796,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  a 
challenge  given  to  a  member  of  their  House, 
to  be  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House : 
but  satisfactory  apologies  and  acknowledg- 
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ments  being  made,  no  further  proceedings 
were  had.  The  editor  of  the  Aurora  having 
in  his  i»aper  of  February  19,  1800,  inserted 
some  paragraphs  defamatory  to  the  Senate, 
and  failed  in  his  appearance,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  committed.  In  debating  the  legality  of 
this  order,  it  was  insisted  in  support  of  it, 
that  every  man,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
every  body  of  men,  possesses  the  right  of  self- 
defence;  that  all  public  functionaries  are 
essentially  invested  with  the  powers  of  self- 
preservation  ;  that  they  have  an  inherent  right 
to  do  all  acts  necessary  to  keep  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  discharge  the  trusts  con- 
fided to  them;  that  whenever  authorities  are 
given,  the  means  of  carry inc'  them  into  exe- 
cution are  given  by  necessary  implication; 
that  thus  we  see  the  British  Parliament  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  punishing  contempts;  all 
the  State  Legislatures  exercise  the  same 
power;  and  every  Court  does  the  same;  that 
if  we  have  it  not,  we  sit  at  the  mercy  of  every 
intruder  who  may  enter  our  doors  or  gallerjr, 
and  by  noise  and  tumult  render  proceeding 
in  business  impracticable;  that  if  our  tran- 
quillity is  to  be  perpetually  disturbed  by  news- 
paper defamation,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
exercise  our  functions  with  the  requisite  cool- 
ness and  deliberation;  and  that  we  must, 
therefore,  have  a  power  to  punish  these  dis- 
turbers of  our  peace  and  proceedings.  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  the  Parliament  and 
Courts  of  England  have  cojg;nizance  of  con- 
tempts by  the  express  provisions  of  their  law ; 
that  the  State  Lqg^islatures  have  equal  author- 
ity, because  their  powers  are  plenary;  they 
represent  their  constituents  completely,  and 
possess  all  their  powers,  except  such  as  their 
Constitutions  have  expressly  denied  them; 
that  the  Courts  of  the  several  States  have 
the  same  powers  by  the  laws  of  their  States, 
and  those  of  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
same  State  laws,  adopted  in  each  State  by 
a  law  of  Congress ;  that  none  of  these  bodies, 
therefore,  derive  those  powers  from  natural 
or  necessary  right,  but  from  express  law ;  that 
Congress  have  no  such  natural  or  necessary 
power,  nor  any  powers  but  such  as  are  given 
them  by  the  Constitution;  that  that  has 
given  them  directly  exemption  from  personal 
arrest,  exemption  from  question  efsewherc 
for  what  is  said  in  the  House,  and  power 
over  their  own  members  and  proceedings; 
for  these,  no  further  law  is  necessary,  the 
Constitution  being  the  law;  that,  moreover, 
by  that  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
itithorizes  them  "  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
\X}W€TS  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  them," 
they  mav  provide  by  law  for  an  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  functions,  c.  g.  for  the 
punishment  of  contempts,  of  affrays,  or 
tumults  in  their  presence,  &c. ;  but,  till  the 
law  be  made,  it  does  not  exist;  and  does  not 
exist,  from  their  own  neglect;  that  in  the 
rncantime,  however,  they  are  not  unprotected, 
the  ordinary  magistrates  and  courts  of  law 
^einR  open  and  competent  to  punish  all  un- 
justifiable disturbances  or  defamations,  and 
«ven  their  own  sergeant,  who  may  appoint 


deputies  ad  libitum  to  aid  him  (3  Grey,  59. 
^47 f  255),  is  equal  to  the  smallest  disturb- 
ances; that,  in  requiring  a  previous  law,  the 
Constitution  has  regard  to  the  inviolability  of 
the  citizen  as  well  as  of  the  member;  as, 
should  one  House,  in  the  regular  form  of  a 
bill,  aim  at  too  broad  privileges,  it  may  be 
checked  by  the  other,  and  both  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  also  as,  the  law  being  promulgated, 
the  citizen  will  know  how  to  avoid  offence. 
Biit,  if  one  branch  may  assume  its  own 
privileges  without  control;  if  it  may  do  it 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  conceal  the  law 
in  its  own  breast,  and  after  the  fact  com- 
mitted make  its  sentence  both  the  law  and 
the  judgment  on  that  fact;  if  the  offence  is 
to  be  kept  undefined,  and  to  be  declared  only 
ex  re  nata,  and  according  to  the  passions  of 
the  moment,  and  there  be  no  limitation  either 
in  the  manner  or  measure  of  the  punishment, 
the  condition  of  the  citizen  will  be  perilous  in- 
deed. Which  of  these  doctrines  is  to  prevail, 
time  will  decide.  Where  there  is  no  fixed 
law,  the  judgment  on  any  particular  case  is 
the  law  of  that  single  case  only,  and  dies  with 
it.  When  a  new  and  even  similar  case  arises, 
the  judgment  which  is  to  make,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  apply,  the  law,  is  open  to  question 
and  consideration,  as  are  all  new  laws.  Per- 
haps Congress,  in  the  meantime,  in  their  care 
for  the  safety  of  the  citizen,  as  well  as  that 
for  their  own  protection,  may  declare  by  law 
what  is  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  them 
to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in 
them,  and  thereby  hang  up  a  rule  for  the  in- 
spection of  all,  which  may  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  citizen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  test  the 
judgments  they  shall  themselves  pronounce  in 
their  own  case.— Parliamentary  Manual. 
ix,  9. 

1574. ,    It    was    probably    from 

this  view*  of  the  encroaching  character  of 
privilege,  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution, 
ill  their  care  to  provide  that  the  laws  shall 
bind  equally  on  all,  and  especially  that  those 
who  make  them  shall  not  be  exempt  them- 
selves from  their  operation,  have  only  privi- 
leged "  Senators  and  Representatives  "  them-, 
selves  from  the  single  act  of  arrest  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  during  their  attendance  at  the  session 
of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same,  and  from  be- 
ing questioned  in  any  other  place  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House.— Parlia- 
mentary Manual,    ix,  8. 

1676 .    J.  Randolph  *  *  *  used 

an  unguarded  word  in  his  first  speech  [on  the 
bill  suspending  intercourse  with  France],  ap- 
plying the  word  "  ragamuffin  "  to  the  common 
soldiery,  He  took  it  back  of  his  own  accord, 
and  very  handsomely,  the  next  day,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  reply.  Still,  in  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  he  was  jostled,  and  his  coat 
pulled  at  the  theatre  by  two  officers  of. the 

•  "The  maxims  upon  which  theyj  Parliament]  pro- 
ceed, together  with  the  method  of  proceeding,  rest 
entirely  in  their  own  breast,  and  are  T^ot  defined  and 
ascertained  by  any  particular  stated. la w s. "  — z 
BLACKSTONE,  163,  164. 
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Navy,  who  repeated  the  word  "  ragamuffin." 
His  friends  present  supported  him  spiritedly, 
so  that  nothing  further  followed.  Conceiv- 
ing, and,  as  I  think  justly,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  (not  having  passed  a  law  on 
the  subject)  could  not  punish  the  offenders, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President,  who  laid 
it  before  the  House.  *  *  *  He  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  propriety,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  come  out  with  increase 
of  reputation,  being  determined  himself  to  op- 
pose the  interposition  of  the  House  when  they 
have  no  law  for  it. — To  Mary  Jefferson 
Eppes.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  404.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

1576.  GOVGBESS,  FubUc  Opixilon  and. 

—I  think  it  a  duty  in  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  con- 
stituents.-—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  89.     (P.,  1785.) 

1577.  GOVQBESS,  QuaUficationB  of 
Members.— You  ask  my  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  States  can  add  any  qualifi- 
cations to  those  which  the  Constitution  has 
prescribed  for  their  members  of  Congress?  It 
is  a  question  I  had  never  before  reflected  on; 
yet  had  taken  up  an  off-hand  opinion,  agree- 
ing with  your  first,  that  they  could  not ;  that 
to  add  new  qualifications  to  those  of  the  Con- 
stitution, would  be  as  much  an  alteration  as 
to  detract  from  them.  And  so  I  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  decided  in  some 
case ;  I  believe  that  of  a  member  from  Balti- 
more. But  your  letter  having  induced  me 
to  look  into  the  Constitution,  and  to  consider 
the  question  a  little,  I  am  again  in  your  pre- 
dicament, of  doubting  the  correctness  of  my 
first  opinion.  Had  the  Constitution  been  si- 
lent, nobody  can  doubt  but  that  the  right  to 
prescribe  all  the  qualifications  and  disquali- 
fications of  those  they  would  send  to  repre- 
sent them,  would  have  belonged  to  the  State. 
So  also  the  Constitution  might  have  pre- 
scribed the  whole,  and  excluded  all  others. 
It  seems  to  have  preferred  the  middle  way. 
It  has  exercised  the  power  in  part,  by  declar- 
ing some  disqualifications,  to  wit,  those  of 
not  being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  not  hav- 
ing been  a  citizen  seven  years,  and  of  not  be- 
ing an  inhabitant  of  the  State  at  the  time  of 
election.  But  it  does  not  declare,  itself,  that 
the  member  shall  not  be  a  lunatic,  a  pauper, 
a  convict  of  treason,  of  murder,  of  felony,  or 
other  infamous  crime,  or  a  non-resident  of 
his  district;  nor  does  it  prohibit  to  the  State 
the  power  of  declaring  these,  or  any  other 
disqualifications  which  its  particular  circum- 
stances may  call  for:  and  these  may  be 
different  in  different  States.  Of  course, 
then,  by  the  tenth  amendment,  the  power  is 
reserved  to  the  State.  If,  wherever  the  Con- 
stitution assumes  a  single  power  out  of  many 
which  belong  to  the  same  subject,  we  should 
consider  it  as  assuming  the  whole,  it  would 
vest  the  General  Government  with  a  mass  of 
power  never  contemplated.  On  the  contrary, 
the  assumption  of  particular  powers  seems  an 
exclusion  of  all  not  assumed.  This  reasoning 
appears  to  me  to  be  sound ;  but,  on  so  recent  a 


change  of  view,  caution  requires  us  not  to  be 
too  confident,  and  that  we  admit  this  to  be  one 
of  the  doubtful  questions  on  which  honest  men 
may  differ  with  the  purest  motives;  and  the 
more  readily,  as  we  find  we  have  differed  from 
ourselves  on  it. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi, 
309.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  451.    (M.,  1814.) 

1578. .    I  have  always  thought 

that  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  powers  of  the  General  and  the  State 
governments  was  doubtfully  or  indistinctly 
drawn,  it  would  be  prudent  and  praise- 
worthy in  both  parties,  never  to  approach 
it  but  under  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Is  the 
necessity  now  urgent,  to  declare  that  no  non- 
resident of  his  district  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
member  of  Congress?  It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  practice,  the  partialities  of  the  people  arc 
a  sufficient  security  against  such  an  election; 
and  that  if,  in  any  instance,  they  should  ever 
choose  a  non-resident,  it  must  be  one  of  such 
eminent  merit  and  qualifications,  as  would 
make  it  a  good,  rather  than  an  evil ;  and  that, 
in  any  event,  the  examples  will  be  so  rare,  as 
never  to  amount  to  a  serious  evil.  If  the  case 
then  be  neither  dear  nor  urgent,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  it  lie  undisturbed?  Per- 
haps its  decision  may  never  be  called  for. 
But  if  it  be  indispensable  to  establish  this 
disqualification  now,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
declare  such  others,  at  the  same  time,  as  may 
be  proper? — To  Joseph  C,  Cabell,  vi,  31a 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  452.    (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

1579.  GONQBESS,      Seconslderation. — 

"How  far"  [you  ask]  "is  it  permitted  to 
bring  on  the  reconsideration  of  a  question 
which  Congress  has  once  determined  ?  "  The 
first  Congress  which  met,  being  composed 
mostly  of  persons  who  had  been  members  of 
the  legislatures  of  their  respective  States,  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  adopt  those  rules  in 
their  proceedings  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed in  their  legislative  houses;  and  the 
more  so,  as  there  happened  to  be  nearly  the 
same,  as  having  been  copied  from  the  same 
original,  those  of  the  British  Parliament. 
One  of  these  rules  of  jiroceeding  was,  that  "  a 
question,  once  determmed,  cannot  be  proposed 
a  second  time  in  the  same  session."  Con- 
gress, during  the  first  session,  in  the  autumn 
of  1774,  observed  this  rule  strictly.  But  be- 
fore their  meeting  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  war  had  broken  out  They 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  that  war, 
in  an  Executive  as  well  as  Legislative  capac- 
ity. They  found  that  a  rule,  wise  and 
necessary  for  a  legislative  body,  did  not  suit 
an  executive  one,  which,  being  governed  by 
events,  must  change  their  purposes,  as  those 
change.  Besides,  their  session  was  likely 
then  to  become  of  equal  duration  with  the 
war;  and  a  rule,  which  should  render  their 
legislation  immutable  during  all  that  period 
could  not  be  submitted  to.  They,  therefore, 
renounced  it  in  practice,  and  have  ever  since 
continued  to  reconsider  their  questions  freely. 
The  only  restraint  as  yet  provided  against 
the  abuse  of  this  permission  to  reconsider,  is 
that  when  a  question  has  been  decided,  it  can- 
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not  be  proposed  for  reconsideration  but  by 
some  one  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  former 
decision,  and  declares  that  he  has  since 
changed  his  opinion. — Answers  to  M.  de 
Meunieb.  ix,  24(5.  Fokded.,  iv,  149.  (P.,  1786.) 

1580.  CONGBESS,  Beform  and.— They 
[new  Congress]  will  not  be  able  to  mido  all 
which  the  two  preceding  Legislatures,  and 
especially  the  first,  have  done.  Public  faith 
and  right  will  oppose  this.  But  some  parts  of 
the  system  may  be  rightfully  reformed,  a 
liberation  from  the  rest  unremittingly  pur- 
sued as  fast  as  right  will  permit,  and  the  door 
shut  in  future  against  similar  commitments 
of  the  nation. — To  President  Washington. 
iii,  562.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  4.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

1581. ,    The   representatives   of 

the  people  in  Congress  are  alone  competent 
to  judgie  of  the  general  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  to  what  precise  point  of  reforma- 
tion th^  are  ready  to  go. — ^To  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford,   iii,  499^     (Pa.,  1792.) 

1588. .    The  session  of  the  first 

Confess,  convened  since  republicanism  has 
recovered  its  ascendancy,  ♦  *  *  will  pretty 
completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the  people. 
They  have  reduced  the  army  and  navy  to  what 
is  barely  necessary.  They  are  disarming  ex- 
ecutive patronage  and  preponderance,  by  put- 
ting down  one-half  the  offices  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  no  longer  necessary.  These 
economies  have  enabled  them  to  suppress  all 
the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  their  public  debt 
as  to  discharge  that  in  eighteen  years.  They 
have  lopped  off  a  parasite  limb,  planted  by 
their  predecessors  on  their  judiciary  for  party 
purposes,  and  they  are  opening  the  doors  of 
hospitality  to  the  fugitives  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  other  countries, — ^To  General  Kos- 
ausKa    iv,  430.     (W.,  April  1802.) 

1588.  CONQHESS,  Bepublicanlsm  and. 
— In  the  General  (jovemment,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  mainly  republican ;  *  ♦  ♦ 
as  elected  b^  the  people  directly. — To  John 
Taylor,  vi,  607.  Ford  ed.,  x,  30.  (M., 
1816.) 

—  GOiraBBSS^  Beaidence  of  X«mben. — 
Sec  1577.  1578. 

1584.  COVaBBSS^  Bnles  for.— No  per- 
son to  read  printed  papers.  Every  Colony 
present,  unless  divided,  to  be  counted.  No 
person  to  vote  unless  present  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put  No  person  to  walk  while  the 
question  is  putting.  Every  person  to  sit  while 
not  speaking.  Orders  of  day  at  12  o'clock. 
Amendments  first  proposed  to  be  first  put. 
Committees  or  officers  to  be  named  before 
ballot.  Call  of  the  House  every  morning; 
absentees  to  be  noted  and  returned  to  Con- 
vention. No  members  to  be  abient  without 
leave  of  the  House,  or  written  order  of  Con- 
vention on  pain  of  being  returned  to  Conven- 
tion.*— Notes  op  Rules  pdr  Congress.  Ford 
ED.,  u,  60.    (1776.) 

•  Jefferson  was  nember  of  a  committee  to  frame 
rales  for  the  Congress.— Editor. 


1586.  GOiraBBSS,  8alari68  of  lUm- 
ben.^Our  [financial]  distresses  ask  notice 
[by  the  Virginia  Legislature].  I  had  been 
from  home  four  months,  and  had  expended 
$1200  before  I  received  one  farthing.  By  the 
last  post  we  received  about  seven  weeks'  al- 
lowance. In  the  meantime,  some  of  us  had 
had  the  mortification  to  have  our  horses 
turned  out  of  the  livery  stable  for  want  of 
money.  There  is  really  no  standing  this. 
The  supply  gives  us  no  relief  because  it  was 
mortgaged.  We  are  trying  to  get  something 
more  effectual  from  the  treasury,  having  sent 
on  express  to  inform  them  of  our  predica- 
ment.— To  Tames  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
404.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.)     See  1511. 

1586.  GOHaBESS,  SeMlons  of.— Each 
house  of  Congress  possesses  the  natural  risht 
of  governing  itself,  and,  consequently,  of  fix- 
ing its  own  times  and  places  of  meeting,  so 
far  as  it  has  not  been  abridged  by  the  law  of 
those  who  employ  them,  that  is  to  say.  by 
the  (institution. — Official  Opinion,  vii, 
496.    Ford  ed.,  v,  206.     (1790.) 

1587. ,    To  shorten  the  sessions, 

is  to  lessen  the  evils  and  burthens  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  our  country. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv,  243.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  259.     (Pa.,  1798-) 

1688. .    I  was  in  hopes  that  all 

efforts  to  render  the  sessions  of  Congress 
permanent  were  abandoned.  But  a  clear 
profit  of  three  or  four  dollars  a  day  is  .suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  some  to  their  absence  from 
home. — ^To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
254.     (1798.) 

1588. .     Congress     separate    in 

two  ways  only,  to  wit,  by  adjournment  or 
dissolution  by  tne  efflux  of  their  time.  What 
then  constitutes  a  session  with  them?  A 
dissolution  certainly  closes  one  session,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  begins  an- 
other. The  (Constitution  authorizes  the 
President,  "  on  extraordinaiy  occasions,  to 
convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them." 
If  convened  by  the  President's  proclamation, 
this  must  begin  a  new  session,  and  of  course 
determine  the  preceding  one  to  have  been  a 
session.  So,  if  it  meets  under  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  which  says,  **  the  Congress 
shall  assemble,  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint 
a  different  day,"  this  must  be^in  a  new  ses- 
sion. For  even  if  the  last  adjournment  was 
to  this  day,  the  act  of  adjournment  is  merged 
in  the  higher  authority  of  the  (institution, 
and  the  meeting  will  be  under  that,  and  not 
under  their  adjournment.  So  far  we  have 
fixed  landmarks  for  determining  sessions. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  declared  bv  the  joint  vote 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  to  close  the  session  on  a  fixed 
day. — Parliamentary  Manual,    ix,  79. 

1590.  GONQBESS,  Size  of.— Our  present 
federal  limits  are  not  too  large  for  good  gov- 
ernment, nor  will  the  increase  of  votes  in 
Congress  produce  any  ill  effect.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  will   drown   the  little   divisions   at 
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present  existing  there.— To  Archibald  Stu- 
art, i,  518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  188.  (P.,  Jan. 
1786.) 

1591.  GOKaBESS,  State  represento- 
tion  in. — I  am  captivated  by  the  compromise 
[in  the  Federal  Constitution]  of  the  opposite 
claims  of  the  great  and  little  States,  of  the 
latter  to  equal,  and  the  former  to  proportional 
influence. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  329. 
Ford  ED.,  iv,  475.     (P.,  1787.) 

1592.  GONQBESS,  Stock-Jobben  in.— 
Too  many  stock-jobbers  and  King- jobbers 
have  come  into  our  Legislature,  or  rather  too 
many  of  our  Legislature  have  become  stock- 
jobbers and  King- jobbers. — To  General  La- 
fayette, iii,  450.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  78.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

1593. .  I  told  President  Wash- 
ington that  my  wish  was  to  see  both  Houses 
of  Congress  cleansed  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  bank  or  public  stocks ;  and  that 
a  pure  Legfislature  being  given  us,  I  should 
always  be  ready  to  acquiesce  under  their  de- 
terminations, even  if  contrary  to  my  own 
opinions ;  •for  that  I  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  will  of  the  majority,  honestly 
expressed,  should  give  law. — Anas,  ix,  131. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  215-     (Feb.   I793) 

1594.  GONQHESS,  Taxation  and.— I 
like  the  power  given  the  Legislature  [in  the 
Federal  Constitution]  to  levy  taxes,  and  for 
that  reason  solely  approve  of  the  greater 
House  being  chosen  by  the  people  directly. 
For  though  I  think  a  House  chosen  by  them 
will  be  very  illy  qualified  to  legislate  for  the 
Union,  for  foreign  nations,  &c.,  yet  this  evil 
does  not  weigh  against  the  good  of  preserving 
inviolate  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  representa- 
tives chosen  immediately  by  themselves. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  328.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  475- 
(P.,  1787.) 

1595.  GONGBESS,  Term  of  Members. — 
To  prevent  every  danger  which  might  arise  to 
American  freedom  by  continuing  too  long 
in  office  the  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, to  preserve  to  that  body  the  confidence 
of  their  friends,  and  to  disarm  the  malignant 
imputation  of  their  enemies:  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  several  Provinces,  As- 
semblies or  Conventions  of  the  United  Col- 
onies, that  in  their  future  elections  of  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress,  one  half, 
at  least,  of  the  persons  chosen  be  such  as  were 
not  of  the  delegation  next  preceding,  and  the 
residue  be  of  such  as  shall  not  have  served  in 
that  office  longer  than  two  years.  ♦—Ford  ed., 
ii,  61.    (1776?) 

1596. .    No    person    who    shall 

have  served  two  years  in  Congress,  shall  be 
capable  of  serving  therein  again,  till  he  shall 
have  been  out  of  the  same  one  whole  vear.  f — 
Congress  Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  128.     (1777) 

•  This  resolu*  ion  *  *  *  was  probably  offered  in 
Tttly,  X776,  when  Congress  was  establish  ingrules  for 
Its  own  guidance,  and  rejected.— Note  in  Ford  ed. 

t  Prom  a  bill  drafted  by  Jefferson  and  passed  by 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Colony  in  the  ContinenUl  Congress  ex- 


1597.  GOiraBESS,  Verbosity  In.— Her 
[Delaware's]  long  speeches  and  wicked  work- 
ings at  this  session  have  added  at  least  thirty 
days  to  its  length,  cost  us  $30,000,  and  filled 
the  Union  with  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta- 
tions.—To  C-«SAR  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
148.    (W.,  April  1802.) 

1598. .    I  observe  that  the  House 

of  Representatives  are  sensible  of  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  the  long  speeches  in  their  house  on 
their  proceedings.  But  they  have  a  worse 
effect  in  the  disgust  they  excite  among  the 
people,  and  the  disposition  they  are  producing 
to  transfer  their  confidence  from  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  Executive  branch,  which  would 
soon  sap  our  Constitution.  These  speeches, 
therefore,  are  less  and  less  read,  and  if  con- 
tinued will  soon  cease  to  be  read  at  all. — To 
John  Wayles  Eppes.  v,  490.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
267.     (M.,  1810.)     See  Debate. 

1599.  CONQHESS,  Votinfir  in.— I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  substitution  [in  the 
Federal  Constitution]  of  the  method  of  voting 
by  persons,  instead  of  that  of  voting  by 
States. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  329.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  475.    (P.,  1787.) 

1600.  CONaBESS,  Wisdom  of.— Their 
decisions  are  almost  always  wise;  the^  are 
like  pure  metal. — ^To  James  Madison,  ii,  152. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  391.     (P.,  1787) 

1601.  C0NQBES8,   Young  men  and. — 

Congress  is  a  good  school  for  our  young 
statesmen.  It  gives  them  impressions  friendly 
to  the  Federal  Government  instead  of  those 
adverse,  which  too  often  take  place  in  persons 
confined  to  the  politics  of  their  State. — ^To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  472.  (A., 
1784.) 

1602. .    I    see    the   best    effects 

produced  by  sending  our  young  statesmen  [to 
Congress].  They  see  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
federacy from  a  high  ground:  they  learn  the 
importance  of  the  union,  and  befriend  federal 
measures  when  they  return.  Those  who  never 
come  here,  see  our  affairs  insulated,  pursue 
a  system  of  jealousy  and  self-interest,  and  dis- 
tr^K..  the  Union  as  much  as  they  can. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  403.  (A., 
Feb.  1784.) 

1603.  CONKSCnCTTTy  Bigotry  of. — In 
Connecticut,  they  are  so  priest-ridden  that 
nothing  is  expected  from  them  but  the  most 
bigoted,  passive  obedience. — To  James  Madi- 
son,   iv,  219.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  213.  (Pa.,  1789.) 

1604. .  Connecticut  remains  riv- 
eted in  her  political  and  religious  bigotry. — 
To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  344.  (Fa., 
Feb.  1799.) 

'—  CONNECTICUT,  Federal  offices  in. 
—See  Bishop. 

1605.  CONNECTICTTT,  GoTemmeiit  in. 

—The  nature  of  your  government  being   a 

dted  bitter  factional  animosity.  Richard  Hmitt 
Lee,  being  the  leader  of  one  party,  and  Benjaznia 
Harriaon,  with  whom  Jefferson  acted,  of  the  other. — 
Editor. 
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subordination  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  I  consider  it  as  desperate  for  long 
years  to  come.  Their  steady  habits  exclude 
the  advances  of  information,  and  they  seem 
exactly  where  they  were  when  they  separated 
from  the  saints  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  And 
there  your  clergy  will  always  keep  them  if 
diey  can.  You  will  follow  the  bark  of  liberty 
only  by  the  help  of  a  tow-rope. — To  Pierre- 
PONT  Edwards.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  74.  (W.,  July 
x8oi.) 

1606.  COHHECTIGUT,  PoUtics  of.— 
Connecticut  is  still  federal  by  a  small  major- 
ity. She  will  be  with  us  in  a  short  time. — To 
C  F.  VOLNEY.    iv,  573.    (W.,  1805.) 

1607.  CONNECTIGirT,  BepublicaxiiBm 
and.— I  rejoice  that  in  some  forms,  though 
not  in  all,  republicanism  shows  progress  in 
Connecticut.  A  clerical  bondage  is  the  root 
of  the  evil.  *  ♦  ♦  The  lawyers,  the  other 
pillar  of  federalism,  are  from  the  nature  of 
their  calling  so  ready  to  take  either  side,  that 
as  soon  as  they  see  as  much,  or  perhaps  more 
money  to  be  got  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
ihey  wiU  tack  over.  The  clergy  are  unwilling 
to  exchange  the  certain  resource  of  legal 
compulsion  for  the  uncertain  one  of  their  own 
merit  and  industry.— To  Gideon  Granger. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  232.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

1606.  COlOnBCnCTTT,  Resurrection  of. 
— What  need  we  despair  of  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Connecticut  to  light  and  liberty?  I 
had  believed  that  the  last  retreat  of  monkish 
darkness,  bigotry,  and  abhorrence  of  those  ad- 
vances of  the  mind  which  had  carried  the 
other  States  a  century  ahead  of  them.  They 
seemed  still  to  be  exactly  where  their  fore- 
fathers were  when  they  schismatized  from 
the  covenant  of  works,  and  to  consider  as 
dangerous  heresies  all  innovations,  good  or 
bad  I  join  you,  therefore,  in  sincere  conp-at- 
ulations  that  this  den  of  the  priesthood  is  at 
length  broken  up,  and  that  a  Protestant  Pope- 
dom is  no  longer  to  disgrace  the  American 
history  and  character.  *— To  John  Adams. 
vii,  62.     (M.,  1817.) 

1609. ,    Even  Connecticut,  as  a 

State,  and  the  last  one  expected  to  yield  its 
steady  habits  (which  were  essentially  bieoted 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion),  has  chosen  a 
republican  governor,  and  republican  le^sla- 
ture. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vu,  66. 
Fmld  ed.,  X,  83.  (M.,  1817.) 

1610.  CONQUEST,  Avoid.— If  there  be 
one  principle  more  deeply  rooted  than  any 
other  in  the  mind  of  every  American,  it  is 
that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
quest— To  William  Short,  iii,  275.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  364.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

1611.  COVQtTEST,  Compact  and  equal- 
ity VB. — I  have  much  confidence  that  we  shall 

•  Mr.  Adams  replied :  *'■  Do  yon  think  that  Protest- 
ant Popedom  is  annihilated  in  America?  Do  yon 
recollect,  or  have  yon  ever  attended  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical strifes  in  Matyland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  every  part  of  New  England  ?  What  a  mercy  it 
is  that  these  people  cannot  whip,  and  crop  and  pil- 
lory and  roast,  asyef  in  the  TJxiited  States!  If  they 
conld,  they  wonld.**— EDITOR. 


proceed  successfully  for  ages  to  come,  and 
that,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Montes- 
quieu it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  the  extent 
of  country,  the  more  firm  its  republican  struc- 
ture, if  founded,  not  on  conquest,  but  in  prin- 
ciples of  compact  and  equality.— To  M.  Db 
Marbois.    vii,  77.    (M.,  1817.) 

1612.  GONQITEST,  Disavowed.— We  did 
not  raise  armies  for  glory  or  for  conquest.— 
Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  475.     (July  1775) 

1618.  CONQUEST,  Submission  to.— The 

?:ovemment  of  a  nation  may  be  usurped  by  the 
orcible  intrusion  of  an  individual  into  the 
throne.  But  to  conquer  its  will,  so  as  to  rest 
the  right  on  that,  the  only  legitimate  basis, 
requires  long  acquiescence  and  cessation  of  all 
opposition.— To .    vii,    413.      (M.. 

1614.  GOHQITEST,  Title  by.— It  is  an 
established  principle  that  conquest  gives  only 
an  inchoate  right,  which  does  not  become 
perfect  till  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  by  a  renunciation  or  abandonment  by  the 
former  proprietor. — Mississippi  River  In- 
structions,   vii,  572.  Ford  ed.,  v,  463.  (1792.) 

1616.  CONQUEST,  Un-American.— Con- 
quest is  not  in  our  principles.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  government. — Instructions 
TO  William  Carmichael.  ix,  414.  Ford  ed., 
V,  230.    (1790.) 

1616.  GONSCIBNGE,  Coercing.— It  is  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  our  laws' and 
Constitution  to  force  tender  consciences. — 
Proclamation  Concerning  Paroles.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  430.    (P„  1781.) 

1617.  GOITSCIENGE,  Elections  and.— 
Every  officer  of  the  government  may  vote  at 
elections  according  to  his  conscience ;  but  we 
should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our 
care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  of- 
ficial patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that 
cause.— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  176.     (W.,  Oct.  1802.) 

1618.  — .     Our    principles    render 

federalists  in  office  safe,  if  they  do  not  employ 
their  influence  in  opposing  the  government, 
and  only  give  their  own  vote  according  to 
their  conscience.  And  this  principle  we  act 
on  as  well  with  those  put  in  office  by  others, 
as  by  ourselves. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  v,  264. 
(W.,  March  1808.) 

1619.  GOKSGIENCE,  Freedom  of.— We 
are  bound,  you,  I,  and  every  one,  to  make 
common  cause,  even  with  error  itself,  to  main- 
tain the  common  right  of  freedom  of  con- 
science.— To  Edward  Dowse,  iv,  478.  (W., 
1803.) 

1620. .    Nor  should  we  wonder 

at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  con- 
stitution in  1788-9]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous  abuses  of  power  under  which  * 
*  *  the  [French]  people  were  ground  to 
powder;  when  we  pass  in  review  *  ♦  * 
the  shackles  on  the  freedom  of  conscience. — 
Autobiography.  i,86.  Forded.,!,  118.  (1821.) 
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1621.  GONSCIEKGEy  A  guide.— Con- 
science is  the  only  sure  clew  which  will  eter- 
nally guide  a  man  clear  of  all  doubts  and  in- 
consistencies.—To  General  Washington,  iii, 
31.    Ford  ed.,  v,  96.    (P.,  1789.) 

1622.  CON80IBNGE,  Inquisition  over. 

—I  am  averse  to  the  communication  of  my  re- 
ligious tenets  to  the  public:  because  it  would 
countenance  the  presumption  of  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  draw  them  before  that 
tribunal,  and  to  seduce  public  opinion  to  erect 
itself  into  that  inquisition  over  the  rights  of 
conscience,  which  the  laws  have  so  justly  pro- 
scribed.— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  480. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  224.    (W.,  April  1803.) 

1623.  CONSCIENCE,  Liberty  of.— It  be- 
hooves every  man  who  values  liberty  of 
conscience  for  himself,  to  resist  invasions 
of  it  in  the  case  of  others ;  or  their  case  may, 
by  change  of  circumstances,  become  his  own. 
It  behooves  him.  too,  in  his  own  case,  to  give 
no  example  of  concession,  betraying  the 
common  right  of  independent  opinion,  by 
answering  questions  of  faith,  which  the  laws 
have  left  between  God  and  himself. — To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  48a  Fasat  ed.,  viii, 
224.     April  1803.) 

1624. .    This  blessed  countnr  of 

free  inquiry  and  belief  has  surrendered  its 
creed  and  conscience  to  neither  kings  nor 
priests.— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhousb. 
vii,  253.    Ford  ed.,  x,  220.    (M.,  1822.) 

1625.  CONSCIENCE,  Moral  laws  and.— 
The  true  fountains  of  evidence  [are]  the  head 
and  heart  of  every  rational  and  honest  man. 
It  is  there  nature  has  written  her  moral  laws, 
and  where  every  man  may  read  them  for  him- 
self.—French  Treaties  Opinion,  vii,  613. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  221.     ( 1793. ) 

1626.  CONSCIENCE,  Office  and.— If 
their  conscience  urges  them  [federalists]  to 
take  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  opposition, 
it  ought  also  to  urge  them  to  retire  from  a 
post  which  they  could  not  conscientiously 
conduct  with  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.— To  John  Page.  v,  136.  Ford  bd., 
ix,  119.    (W.,  1807.) 

1627.  CONSCIENCE,  EightB  of.— The 
error  seems  not  sufficiently  eradicated,  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  acts  of 
the  body,  are  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the 
laws.  But  our  rulers  can  have  no  authority 
over  such  natural  rights,  only  as  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  rights  of  conscience  we 
never  submitted,  we  could  not  submit.  We 
are  answerable  for  them  to  our  God. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  400.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  263. 
(1782.) 

1628. .    A  right  to  take  the  side 

which  every  man*s  conscience  approves  in  a 
civil  contest  is  too  precious  a  right,  and  too 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  not 
to  be  protected  by  all  its  well  informed 
friends.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  have 
given  sanction  to  this  right  in  several  of  their 
laws,  discriminating  honorably  those  who  took 


side  against  us,  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, from  those  who  remained  among 
us,  and  strove  to  injure  us  by  their  treach- 
eries,—To  Mrs.  Sfkowle.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  66. 
(P.,  1785.) 

1629. ,  No  provision  in  our  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  dearer  to  man  than  that 
which  protects  the  rights  of  conscience  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  civil  authority.  It  has 
not  left  the  religion  of  its  citizens  under  the 
power  of  its  public  functionaries,  were  it 
possible  that  any  of  these  should  consider 
a  conquest  over  the  conscience  of  men  either 
attainable  or  applicable  to  any  desirable  pur- 
pose.— R.  To  A.  New  London  ACethodists 
viii,  147.    (1809.) 

1680. .    The  restoration  of  the 

rights  of  conscience  [in  the  Revised  Code  of 
Virginia]  relieved  the  people  from  taxation 
for  the  support  of  a  religion  not  theirs :  for 
the  [Church  of  England]  Establishment  was 
truly  of  the  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dis- 
senting sects  being  entirely  composed  of  the 
less  wealthy  people. — ^Autobiography,  i,  49. 
Ford  ED.,  i,  69.    (1821.) 

—  gou'sent  of  thb  oovEsireD. 

See  Government. 

—  GOHSOIiIDATIOH.— See  Centraliza- 
tion. 

1631.  COVSTANTINOniB,  The  Key  of 

Aflia.^}onstantin(^]e  is  the  Key  of  Asia. 
Who  shall  have  it?  is  the  question. — ^To 
George  Wythe,  ii,  267.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  444. 
(P.,  1787.)    See  Turks. 

1632.  CONSTmmON,    Definitton    of 

a« — ^A  constitution,  ex  vi  termini,  means  "  an 
act  above  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture." Constitutio,  constitutum,  statutum,  lex, 
are  convertible  terms.  '*  Constitutio  dicitur 
jus  quod  a  principe  conditur."  Constitutum 
quod  ab  imperatoribus  rescriptum  statutumve 
est."  "Statutum,  idem  quod  lex."  (Calvini 
Lexicon  juridicum.)  Constitution  and  statute 
were  originally  terms  of  the*  civil  law,  and 
from  thence  introduced  by  ecclesiastics  into 
the  English  law.  Thus  in  the  statute  25 
Hen.  viii,  c.  19,  {  i,  "Constitutions  and 
ordinances"  are  used  as  synonsrmous.  The 
term  constitution  has  many  other  si^tfications 
in  physics  and  politics;  but  in  junsprudence, 
whenever  it  is  applied  to  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  invariably  means  a  statute,  law,  or 
ordinance. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  365. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  227.     (1782.) 

1633.  GOVSTITUTIOH  (The  Fedena)^ 
Acceptance  of  .—I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
new  Constitution  is  received  with  favor.  I 
sincerely  wish  that  the  nine  first  conventions 
may  receive,  and  the  four  last  reject  it.  The 
former  will  receive  it  finally,  while  the  latter 
will  oblige  them  to  offer  a  declaration  of 
rights  in  order  to  complete  the  Union.    We 

*  To  bid,  to  set.  was  the  ancient  legislative  word  of 
the  English.  LI.  Hlotharri  and  Badrici.  LI.  In«e« 
LI.  Badwerdi,  LI.  JSthelstani.— NOTE  BY  Jbpfcr- 
SON. 
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shall  thus  have  all  its  good,  and  cure  its 
principal  defect.— To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,v.5.     (P.,  Feb.  1788.) 

1034. .    I  wish  with  all  my  soul 

that  the  nine  first  conventions  may  accept 
the  new  Constitution,  because  this  will  secure 
to  us  the  good  it  contains  which  I.  think  great 
and  important.  But  I  equally  wish  that  the 
four  latest  conventions,  whichever  they  may 
be,  may  refuse  to  accede  to  it  till  a  declaration 
of  rights  be  annexed.  This  would  probably 
coimnand  the  offer  of  such  a  declaration,  and 
thus  give  to  the  whole  fabric  perhaps,  as 
much  perfection  as  any  one  of  that  land  ever 
had.— To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355-  (P»  Feb. 
1788.) 

1635. .    I  am  glad  to  hear  that 

our  new  Constitution  is  pretty  sure  of  being 
accepted  by  States  enough  to  secure  the  good 
it  contains,  and  to  meet  such  opposition  m 
some  others  as  to  give  us  hopes  it  will  be 
accommodated  to  them  by  the  amendment  of 
its  most  glaring  faults,  particularly  the  want 
of  a  declaration  of  rights.-To  Wiu-iam 
Rutledge.  ii, 350.  Ford  kd.,  v,  4.  (P»  Feb. 
178a) 

1636. .  I  learn  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  progress  of  the  new  Constitution.  In- 
deed I  have  presumed  it  would  gam  on  the 
public  mind,  as  I  confess  it  has  on  my  own. 
At  first,  though  I  saw  that  the  great  mass 
and  groundwork  were  good,  I  disliked  many 
appendages.  Reflection  and  discussion  have 
cleared  off  most  of  these.-To  E-  Caii^g- 
TOR.  ii,404.   Fow)ED.,v,  19.    (P.,  May  1788) 

1637. .    My  first  wish  was  that 

nine  States  would  adopt  it  in  orrfer  to 
ensure  what  was  good  in  it  and  that  the 
others  might,  by  holding  off,  produce  the 
necessary  amendments.  But  the  Plan  <>t 
Massachusetts  is  far  preferable,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  followed  by  those  who  are  yet  to  de- 
cide—To E.  Carbington.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed., 
v.  20.     (P..  May  1788.) 


monopolies.— To    James 
Ford  ed.,  v,  45.     (P.. 


1688. .    It  will  be  easier  to  get 

the  assent  of  nine  States  to  correct  what  is 
wrong  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  than  to  get  thirteen  to  concur 
in  a  new  convention  and  another  plan  of  con- 
federation. I  therefore  sincerely  pray  that 
the  remaining  States  may  accept  it,  as  Massa- 
chusetts has  done,  with  standing  instructions 
to  their  delegates  to  press  for  amendments 
till  they  are  obtained.  They  cannot  fail  of 
being  obtained  when  the  delegates  of  eight 
States  shall  be  under  such  perpetual  instruc- 
tions.—To  T.  Lee  Shippen.  ii,  4i5-  (P-. 
June  1788.) 

1639. .    I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 

acceptance  of  our  new  Constitution  by  nine 
States.  It  is  a  good  canvas,  on  which  some 
strokes  only  want  retouching.  What  these 
arc.  I  think  are  sufficiently  manifested  by 
the  general  voice  from  north  to  south,  which 
calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  seems  pretty 
generally  understood,  that  this  should  go  to 
funes,  habeas  corpus,  standing  armies,  print- 


ing,   religion    and 
Madison,     ii,  445. 

July  1788.)        

1640.  GOlTSTITXJTIOir  (The  Federal), 
Action  by  the  States.— With  respect  to  the< 
new  government,  nine  or  ten  States  will 
probably  have  accepted  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  others  m^ay  oppose  it.  Virginia. 
I  think,  will  he  oj  this  niimber.  Besides  other 
objections  of  less  moment,  she  will  insist  on^ 
annexing  a  bill  of  rights  to  the  new  Consti- 
tution, *.  e.  a  bill  wherein  the  government 
shall  declare  that,  i.  Religion  shall  be  free. 
2.  Printing  presses  free.  3.  Trials  by  jupr 
preserved  in  all  cases.  4.  No  monopolies  in 
commerce.  5.  No  standing  army.  Upon  re- 
ceiving this  bill  of  rights,  she  will  probably 
depart  from  her  other  objections,  and  the  bill 
is  so  much  to  the  interest  of  all  the  States, 
that  I  presume  they  will  offer  it,  and  thus  our 
Constitution  be  amended,  and  our  Union 
closed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  In  this 
way.  there  will  have  been  opposition  enough 
to  do  good,  and  not  enough  to  do  harm. — To 
C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii.  356.   (P.,  Feb.  1788.) 

1641. .    At  first,  I  wished  that 

when  nine  States  should  have  accepted  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  ensure  us  what  is  good 
in  it,  the  other  four  might  hold  off  till  the 
want  of  the  bill  of  rights,  at  least,  might  be 
supplied.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
plan  of  Massachusetts  is  the  better,  that  is, 
to  accept,  and  to  amend  afterwards.  If  the 
States  which  were  to  decide  after  her,  should 
all  do  the  same,  it  is  impossible  but  thcjr  must 
obtain  the  essential  amendments.  It  will 
be  more  difficult  if  we  lose  this  instrument, 
to  recover  what  is  good  in  it,  than  to  correct 
what  is  bad,  after  we  shall  have  adopted  it. 
It  has,  therefore,  my  hearty  prayers.— To 
William  Carmichael.  ii,  399.  Ford  ed., 
V,  25.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

1642. .  The  conduct  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  noble.  She  accepted  the 
Constitution,  but  voted  that  it  should  stand 
as  a  perpetual  instruction  to  her  delegates,  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  such  and  such  reforma- 
tions; and  the  minority,  though  very  strong 
both  in  numbers  and  abilities,  declared  viritim 
and  seriatim,  that  acknowledging  the  principle 
that  the  majority  must  give  the  law,  they 
would  now  support  the  new  Constitution  with 
their  tongues,  and  with  their  blood,  if  neces- 
sary.—To  William  Carmichael.  ii,  398 
Ford  ed.,  v,  24.     (P.,  1788.) 

1648. .    I   congratulate   you    on 

the  accession  of  your  State  [South  Carolina] 
to  the  new  Federal  Constitution.  I  expect  to 
hear  daily  that  my  own  has  followed  the  good 
example.  Our  government  needed  bracing. 
Still,  we  must  take  care  not  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another;  not  to  brace  too  high.— 
To  E.  Rutledge.  ii,  435-  Ford  ed.,  v,  41. 
(P.,  July  1788.; 

1644. .    In  New  York,  two-thirds 

of  the  State  were  against  it  [the  new  Constitu- 
tion], and  certainly,  if  they  had  been  called  to 
the  decision  in  any  other  stage  of  the  business. 
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they  would  have  rejected  it;  but  before  they 

Sut  it  to  the  vote,  they  would  certainly  have 
eard  that  eleven  States  had  joined  in  it, 
and  they  would  find  it  safer  to  go  with  those 
eleven,  than  put  themselves  into  opposition, 
with  Rhode  Island  only.-— To  William  Ca«- 
MiCHAEL.    ii,  465.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

1645. .    No    news    from    North 

Carolina ;  but  in  such  a  case  no  news  is  good 
news,  as  an  unfavorable  decision  of  the  12th 
State  would  have  flown  like  an  electrical 
shock  through  America  and  Europe. — ^To  Mr. 
Shippen.  ii,  484.  (P.,  Sep.  1788,) 

1646. .    I  have  seen  with  infinite 

pleasure  our  new  Constitution  accepted  by 
eleven  States,  not  rejected  by  the  twelfth; 
and  that  the  thirteenth  happens  to  be  a  State 
of  the  least  importance.  It  is  true,  that  the 
minorities  in  most  of  the  accepting  States 
have  been  very  respectable ;  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  prudent,  were  it  not  otherwise 
reasonable,  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  them. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  the  annexation  of  a  bill 
of  rights  to  the  Constitution  will  alone  draw 
over  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  minorities, 
as  to  leave  little  danger  in  the  opposition  of 
the  residue ;  and  that  this  annexation  may  be 
made  by  Congress  and  the  Assemblies,  with- 
out calling  a  convention  which  might  en- 
danger the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
system.— To  General  Washington,  ii,  533. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  56.     (P.,  Dec.  1788.) 

1647. — .    The  Virginia  Assembly, 

furiously  anti-federal,  have  passed  a  bill 
rendering  every  person  holding  any  Federal 
office  incapable  of  holding  at  the  same  time 
any  State  office.  This  is  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  new  Constitution. — To  Wil- 
liam Short,    ii,  576.     (P.,  Feb.  1789.) 

1648.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal), 
Adopt  and  amend. — Were  I  in  America,  I 
would  advocate  it  warmly  till  nine  [States] 
should  have  adopted  and  then  as  warmly  take 
the  other  side  to  convince  the  remaining  four 
that  they  ought  not  to  come  into  it  till  the 
declaration  of  rights  is  annexed  to  it.  By 
this  means  we  should  secure  all  the  good  of 
it,  and  procure  so  respectable  an  opposition  as 
would  induce  the  accepting  States  to  offer 
a  bill  of  rights.  This  would  be  the  happiest 
turn  the  thing  could  take.— To  William 
Stephens  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  v,  2.  (P.,  Feb. 
1788.) 

1649. .    Under  this   hope    [that 

the  necessary  amendments  will  be  made]  I 
look  forward  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  with  anxiety,  as  necessary 
for  us  under  our  present  circumstances. — To 
General  Washington,  ii,  375.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
8.    (P.,  May  1788.) 

1650. .    I  see  in  this  instrument 

a  great  deal  of  good.  The  consolidation  of 
our  government,  a  just  representation,  an  ad- 
ministration of  some  permanence,  and  other 
features  of  great  value  will  be  gained  by  it. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  faults  which  revolted 
me  a  good  deal  in  the  first  moment;  but  we 
^nust  be  contented  to  travel  on  towards  per- 


fection, step  by  step.  We  must  be  contented 
with  the  ground  which  this  Constitution  will 
gain  for  us,  and  hope  that  a  favorable  moment 
will  come  for  correcting  what  is  amiss  in  it.— 
To  CoMTE  DE  Moustier.  ii,  388.  Ford  ed., 
V,  II.    (P.,  May  1788.) 

1661. .    I  should  deprecate  with 

you,  indeed,  the  meeting  of  a  new  conven- 
tion. I  hope  they  will  adopt  the  mode  of 
amendment  by  Congress  and  the  Assemblies, 
in  which  case  I  should  not  fear  any  danger- 
ous innovation  in  the  plan.  But  the  minorities 
are  too  respectable  not  to  be  entitled  to  some 
sacrifice  of  opinion  in  the  majority ;  especially, 
when  a  great  proportion  of  them  would  be 
contented  with  a  bill  of  rights. — ^To  James 
Madison,  ii,  506.  Ford  ed.,  v,  53.  (P.,  Nov. 
1788.) 

1652.  GONSTirUTIOH   (The  Federal), 

Amendments  to.— We  must  be  contented  to 
accept  of  its  good,  and  to  cure  what  is  evil  in 
it  hereafter.  It  seems  necessary  for  our  hap- 
piness at  home ;  I  am  sure  it  is  so  for  our  re- 
spectability abroad.— To  John  Brown,  ii,  397. 
Ford  ed",  v,  19.    (P.,  May  1788.) 

1653. .  There  are  two  amend- 
ments only  which  I  am  anxious  for :  i.  A  bill 
of  rights,  which  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of 
all  to  have,  that  I  conceive  it  must  be  yielded. 
The  first  amendment  proposed  by  Massachu- 
setts *  will  in  some  degree  answer  this  end. 
but  not  so  well.  It  will  do  too  much  in  some 
instances,  and  too  little  in  others.  It  will 
cripple  the  Federal  Government  in  some 
cases  where  it  ought  to  be  free,  and  not  re- 
strain it  in  some  others  where  restraint  would 
be  right.  The  2d  amendment  which  appears 
to  me  essential  is  the  restoring  the  principle 
of  necessary  rotation,  particularly  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  Presidency,  but  most  of  all  to  the  last. 

*  *  *  Of  the  correction  of  this  article, 
however,  I  entertain  no  present  hope,  because 
I  find  it  has  scarcely  excited  an  objection  in 
America.  And  if  it  does  not  take  place  ere 
long,  it  assuredly  never  will. — To  E.  Carrinc- 
TON.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed.,  v,  20.  (P.,  May 
1788.) 

1654. .    Though  I  approve  of  the 

mass,  I  would  wish  to  see  some  amendments, 
further  than  those  which  have  been  proposed. 
fixing  it  more  surely  on  a  republican  basis. 

*  *  *  To  secure  the  ground  we  gain,  and 
gain  what  more  we  can,  is  the  wisest  course. 
—To  George  Mason,  iii,  147.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
183.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1666. .    It  is  too  early  to  think 

of  a  declaratory  act  as  yet,  but  the  time  is 
approaching  and  not  distant.  Two  elections 
more  will  give  us  a  solid  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  sufficient  one 
in  the  Senate.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  depended 
on,  we  must  have  "  A  Declaration  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Constitution,"  in  nature  of 
a  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  all  the  points  in 

•The   xst   amendment    of    Massachuaetts    ^ras: 


"  That  it  explicitly  declare  that  all  cowers,  not  ex- 
pressly  delenited  by  the  aforesaid  Constitution,  are 
reserved  to  the  several  States,  to  be  by  them  exer> 
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which  it  has  been  violated.— To  P.  N.  Nich- 
olas, iv,  327.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  439.  (Pa.,  April 
1800.) 


1656. 


How  the  good  [in  the  new 


Constitution]  should  be  secured  and  the  ill 
brought  to  right  was  the  difficulty.  To  refer 
it  back  to  a  new  Convention  might  endanger 
the  loss  of  the  whole.  My  first  idea  was  that 
the  nine  States,  first  acting,  should  accept  it 
unconditionally,  and  thus  secure  what  in  it  was 
good  and  that  the  four  last  should  accept  on  the 
previous  condition,  that  certain  amendments 
should  be  agreed  to;  but  a  better  course  was 
devised  of  accepting  the  whole  and  trusting 
that  the  good  sense  and  honest  intentions  of 
our  citizens  would  make  the  alterations  which 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  Accordingly,  all 
accepted,  six  without  objection  and  seven  with 
recommendations  of  specified  amendments. — 
Autobiography,  i,  79.  Ford  ed.,  i,  109.  (1821.) 

1657. .    Let  us  go  on  perfecting 

the  Constitution  by  adding,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment those  forms  which  time  and  trial  show 
are  still  wanting. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 
iv.  506.    Ford  ed.^  viii,  248.    (M.,  1803.) 

1658. .    The  States  are  now  so 

numerous  that  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Constitution,  al- 
though the  innovations  of  time  will  certainly 
call,  and  now  already  call,  for  some. — To 
Geqbge  Hay.    Ford  ed.,  x,  265.    (M.,  1823.) 

1659. .     Those    who    formerly 

usurped  the  natfu  of  federalists,  which  in 
fact,  they  never  were,  have  now  openly  aban- 
doned it,  and  are  as  openly  marching  by  the 
road  of  construction,  in  a  direct  line  to  that 
consolidation  which  was  always  their  real  ob- 
ject. They,  almost  to  a  man,  arc  in  posses- 
sion of  one  branch  of  the  government,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  very  strong  in  yours.  The  three 
great  questions  of  amendment  now  before 
you,  will  give  the  measure  of  their  strength. 
I  mean,  ist,  the  limitation  of  the  term  of  the 
Presidential  service;  2nd,  the  placing  the 
choice  of  President  effectually  in  the  hands  of 
the  people;  3rd,  the  giving  to  Congress  the 
power  of  internal  improvement,  on  condition 
that  each  State's  federal  proportion  of  the 
moneys  so  expended  shall  be  employed  within 
the  State.  The  friends  of  consolidation  would 
rather  take  these  powers  by  construction  than 
accept  them  by  direct  investiture  of  the  States. 
Yet,  as  to  internal  improvement  particularly, 
there  is  probably  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
which  would  not  grant  the  power  on  the  con- 
dition proposed,  or  which  would  grant  it 
without  that.  *  *  *  If  I  can  see  these 
three  p;rcat  amendments  prevail,  I  shall  con- 
sider It  as  a  renewed  extension  of  the  term 
of  our  lease,  shall  live  in  more  confidence  and 
die  in  more  hope. — To  Robert  J.  Garnett.  vii, 
336.   Ford  ed.,  x,  294.    (M.,  Feb.  1824.) 

1660 .    The  real  friends  of  the 

Constitution  in  its  federal  form^  if  they  wish 
it  to  be  immortal,  should  be  attentive,  by 
amendments,  to  make  it  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  of  the  age  in  science  and  experience. 
Instead  of  this,  the  European  governments 


have  resisted  reformation,  until  the  people, 
seeing  no  other  resource,  undertake  it  them- 
selves by  force,  their  only  weapon,  and  work 
it  out  through  blood,  desolation  and  long-con- 
tinued anarchy.  Here  it  will  be  by  lar^e  frag- 
ments breaking  off,  and  refusing  reunion,  but 
on  condition  of  amendment,  or  perhaps  per- 
manently.—To  Robert  J.  Garnett.  vii,  336* 
Ford  ed.,  x,  295.     (M.,  1824.) 

1661. .  I  have  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  the  very  able  and  elo- 
quent speech  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  on  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
proposed  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  concur  with 
much  of  its  contents. — To  Edward  Everett. 
vii,  437.    Ford  ed.,  x,  385.    (M.,  April  1826.) 

1662.  GONSTIT  U  TlOV  (The  Federal)^ 
Approval  of.— I  like  much  the  general  idea 
of  framing  a  government  which  should  go  on 
of  itself,  peaceably,  without  needing  continual 
recurrence  to  the  State  Legislatures.  I  like 
the  organization  of  the  government  into  Leg- 
islative, Judiciary  and  Executive.  I  like  the 
power  given  the  Legislature  to  levy  taxes^ 
and  for  that  reason  solely,  I  approve  of  the 
greater  House  being  chosen  by  the  people  di- 
rectly. For  though  I  think  a  House  chosen 
by  them  will  be  very  illy  qualified  to  legislate 
for  the  Union,  for  foreign  nations,  &c.,  yet 
this  evil  does  not  weigh  against  the  good  of 
preserving  inviolate  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  rep- 
resentatives chosen  immediately  by  them- 
selves. I  am  captivated  by  the  compromise  of 
the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  and  little 
States,  of  the  latter  to  equal,  and  the  former 
to  proportional  influence.  I  am  much  pleased, 
too,  with  the  substitution  of  the  method  of 
voting  by  persons  instead  of  that  of  voting  by 
States:  and  I  like  the  negative  given  to  the 
Executive,  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either 
House;  although  I  shotild  have  liked  it  bet- 
ter, had  the  Judiciary  been  associated  for  that 
purpose,  or  invested  separately  with  a  similar 
power.  There  are  other  good  things  of  less 
moment. — ^To  James  Madison,  ii,  328.  FoRn 
ED.,  iv,  475.     (P.,  Dec.  20,  1787) 

1663. .    It  is  a  good  canvas,  on 

which  some  strokes  only  want  retouching. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  v,  45. 
(P.,  July  1788.) 

1664. .    I    approved,    from    the 

first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of  what  is  in 
the  new  Constitution ;  the  consolidation  of  the 

Ejvernment ;  the  organization  into  Executive, 
egislative,  and  Judiciary ;  the  subdivision  of 
the  Legislative;  the  happy  compromise  of  in- 
terests between  the  great  and  little  States,  by 
the  different  manner  of  voting  in  the  differ- 
ent Houses;  the  voting  by  persons  instead  of 
States;  the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given 
to  the  Executive,  which,  however,  I  should 
have  liked  better  if  associated  with  the  Judi- 
ciary also  as  in  New  York;  and  the  power 
of  taxation.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  latter 
might  have  been  limited.  A  little  reflection 
soon  convinced  me  it  ought  not  to  be. — To 
F.  HoPKiNSON.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  v,  76- 
(P.,  March  1789.) 
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_  GONSTITTTTIOK  (The  Federal),  BUI 
of  Bisrhts  and.— See  Bill  of  Rights. 

1665.  GONSTITTTTION  (The  Federal), 

CompromiseB  of. — ^The  Constitution  was  a 
matter  of  compromise ;  a  capitulation  between 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions. — ^To  Sam- 
uel Kerchival.  vii,  37-  Ford  ed.,  x,  46.  (M., 
1816.) 

—  OOHSTITUTIOTr  (The  Federal),  Con- 
solidation and. — See  Centrauzation. 

1666.  CONSTITUTIOH   (The  Federal), 

Construction  of. — I  told  the  President 
[Washington]  *  *  *  that  they  [the  Ham- 
ilton members  of  the  Legislature]  had  chained 
it  [the  Treasury  system]  about  our  necks  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
the  game  in  their  hands  had,  from  time  to 
time,  aided  in  making  such  legislative  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution,  as  made  it  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  the  people 
thought  they  had  submitted  to. — ^The  Anas. 
ix.  104.    Ford  ed.,  i,  I77-    (Feb.  1792.) 

1667. .    Our  peculiar  security  is 

in  the  possession  of  a  written  Constitution. 
Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by  construc- 
tion. I  say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  the  grant  of  the  treaty-making 
power  as  boundless.  If  it  is,  then  we  have 
no  Constitution.  If  it  has  bounds,  they  can 
be  no  others  than  the  definitions  of  the  powers 
which  that  instrument  gives.  It  specifies  and 
delineates  the  operations  permitted  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  gives  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  carry  these  into  execution.  What- 
ever of  these  enumerated  objects  is  proper  for 
a  law.  Congress  may  make  the  law ;  whatever 
is  proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a  treaty, 
the  President  and  Senate  may  enter  into  the 
treaty;  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  the  Judges  may  pass  the  sentence. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  their  enu- 
meration of  powers  is  defective.  This  is  the 
ordinary  case  of  all  human  works.  Let  us  then 
go  on  perfecting  it,  by  adding,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  those  powers 
which  time  and  trial  show  are  still  wanting. — 
To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  505.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  247.     (M.,  Sep.  1803.) 

1668. .  When  an  instrument  ad- 
mits two  constructions,  the  one  safe  the  other 
dangerous;  the  one  precise,  the  other  indefi- 
nite, I  prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise. 
I  had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power 
from  the  nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary, 
than  to  assume  it  by  a  construction  which 
would  make  our  powers  boundless. — ^To  Wil- 
son C.  Nicholas,  iv,  506.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
247.     (M.,  1803.) 

1669. .     Strained    constructions 

*  ♦  ♦  loosen  all  the  bands  of  the  Consti- 
tution.-—To  George  Ticknor.  Ford  ed.,  x,  81. 
(1817.) 

1670. .    In  denying  the  right  they 

[the  Supreme  Court]  usurp  of  exclusively  ex- 
plaining the  Constitution,  I  go  further  than 
you  do,  if  I  understand  rightly  your  quota- 

on  from  the  Federalist,  of  an  opinion  that 


*'  the  judiciary  is  the  last  resort  in  relation  to 
the  other  departments  of  the  government,  but 
not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
the  compact  under  which  the  judiciary  is  de- 
rived." If  this  opinioR  be  sound,  then  in- 
deed is  our  Constitution  a  complete  felo  de  se. 
For  intending  to  establish  three  departments, 
co-ordinate  and  independent,  that  they  might 
check  and  balance  one  another,  it  has  given, 
according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them 
alone,  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  others,  and  to  that  one,  too, 
which  is  unelected  by  and  independent  of  the 
nation.  For  experience  has  already  shown 
that  the  impeachment  it  has  provided  is  not 
even  a  scare-crow;  that  such  opinions  as 
the  one  you  combat,  sent  cautiously  out,  as 
you  observe  also,  by  detachment,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  case  often,  but  sought  for  out  of  it, 
as  if  to  rally  the  public  opinion  beforehand  to 
their  views,  and  to  indicate  the  line  they  are 
to  walk  in,  have  been  so  quietly  passed  over 
as  never  to  have  excited  animadversion,  even 
in  a  speech  of  any  one  of  the  body  entrusted 
with  impeachment.  The  Constitution,  on  this 
hypothesis,  is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the 
hands  of  the  judiciary,  which  they  may  twist 
and  shape  into  any  form  they  please.  *  ♦  * 
My  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  very 
different  from  that  you  quote.  It  is  that  each 
department  is  truly  independent  of  the  others, 
and  has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  cases  submitted  to  its  action;  and  espe- 
cially, where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  with- 
out appeal. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  134. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  140.    (P.F.,  1819.) 

1671.  — = .  Each  of  the  three  de- 
partments has  equally  the  right  to  decide  for 
'itself  what  is  its  duty  under  the  Constitution, 
without  any  regard  to  what  the  odiers  may 
have  decided  for  themselves  under  a  similar 
question. — To  SPENtER  Roane,  vii,  136.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

1672. My  construction  of  the 

Constitution  js  *  *  ♦  that  each  depart- 
ment is  truly  independent  of  the  others,  and 
has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  the  cases 
submitted  to  its  action ;  and  especially,  where 
it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal.  I 
will  explain  myself  by  examples,  which,  hav- 
ing occurred  while  I  was  in  office,  are  better 
known  to  me,  and  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned them.  A  Legislature  had  passed  the 
Sedition  law.  The  Federal  courts  had  sub- 
jected certain  individuals  to  its  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  On  commg  into  of- 
fice, I  released  these  individuals  by  the  power 
of  pardon  committed  to  executive  discretion, 
which  could  never  be  more  properly  exercised 
than  where  citizens  were  suffering  without  the 
authority  of  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent 
under  a  law  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  null.  In  the  case  of  Nfarbury 
vs.  Madison,  the  Federal  judges  declared  that 
commissions,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, were  valid,  although  not  delivered.  I 
deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a  deed, 
which,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of 
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the  party,  is  as  yet  no  deed,  it  is  in  posse  only, 
but  not  in  esse,  and  I  withheld  delivery  of  the 
commissions.  They  cannot  isstie  a  mandamus 
to  the  President  or  Legislature,  or  to  any  of 
their  officers  *    When  the  British  treaty  of 

arrived,  without  any  provision  against 

the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  I  determined 
not  to  ratify  it  The  Senate  thought  I  should 
ask  their  advice.  I  thought  that  would  be  a 
mockery  of  them,  when  I  was  predetermined 
against  following  it,  should  they  advise  its 
ratification.  The  Constitution  had  made  their 
advice  necessary  to  confirm  a  treaty,  but  not 
to  reject  it  This  has  been  blamed  by  some; 
but  I  have  never  doubted  its  soundness.  In 
the  cases  of  two  persons,  antenati,  under  ex- 
actly similar  circumstances,  the  Federal  court 
had  determined  that  one  of  them  (Duane) 
was  not  a  citizen;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives nevertheless  determined  that  the  other 
1  Smith,  of  South  Carolina)  was  a  citizen,  and 
admitted  him  to  his  seat  in  their  body.  Duane 
was  a  republican,  and  Smith  a  federalist,  and 
these  decisions  were  made  during  the  federal 
ascendency.  These  are  examples  of  my  posi- 
tion, that  each  of  the  three  departments  has 
equally  the  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is 
its  duty  under  the  Constitution,  without  any 
regard  to  what  the  others  may  have  decided 
for  themselves  under  a  similar  question. — To 
Spencer  Roane,  vii,  135.  Ford  ed,,  x,  141. 
(P.P.,  1819.) 

1073. ^.  The  judj^es  are  practic- 
ing on  the  Constitution  by  inferences,  an- 
alogies, and  sophisms,  as  they  would  on  an 
ordinary  law.  They  do  not  seem  aware  that 
it  is  not  even  a  constitution,  formed  by  a 
single  authority,  and  subject  to  a  single 
superintendence  and  control;  but  that  it 
is  a  compact  of  many  independent  powers,, 
every  single  one  of  which  claims  an  equal' 
right  to  understand  it,  and  to  require  its  ob- 
servance. However  strong  the  cord  of  com- 
pact may  be,  there  is  a  point  of  tension  at 
which  it  will  break.  A  few  such  doctrinal 
decisions,  as  barefaced  as  that  of  the  Cohens, 
happening  to  bear  immediately  on  two  or 
three  of  the  large  States,  may  induce  them  to 
join  in  arresting  the  march  of  government, 
and  in  arousing  the  co- States  to  pav  some 
attention  to  what  is  passing,  to  bring  back 
the  compact  to  its  original  principles,  or  to 
modify  it  le^timately  by  the  express  consent 
of  the  parties  themselves,  and  not  by  the 
usurpation  of  their  created  agents.  They  im- 
agine they  can  lead  us  into  a  consolidate 
government,  while  their  road  leads  directly  to 
its  dissolution. — To  Edward  Livingston,  vii, 
403.     (M.,  1825.)     See  1684. 

COlTSTITimOV  (The  Federal),  Cor- 

poxmtions  and. — See  Incorporation. 

1674.  CONSTTFUTIOH  (The  Federal), 
Disapproval  of. — How  do  you  like  our  new 
Constitution?  I  confess  there  are  things  in 
it  which  stagger  all  my  dispositions  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  such  an  assembly  has  proposed. 

*  Tefferscm  adds  this  note :  "  The  Constitution  con- 
troUitig  the  common  law  in  this  particular."— 
BDITOR. 


The  House  of  Federal  representatives  will 
not  be  adequate  to  the  management  of  af- 
fairs, either  foreign  or  federal.  Their  Presi- 
dent seems  a  bad  edition  of  a  Polish  king. 
He  may  be  elected  from  four  years  to  four 
years  for  life.  Reason  and  experience  prove 
to  us  that  a  chief  magistrate,  so  continuable, 
IS  an  officer  for  life.  When  one  or  two  gen- 
erations shall  have  proved  that  this  is  an  office 
for  life,  it  becomes  on  every  occasion  worthy 
of  intrigue,  of  bribery,  of  force,  and  even  of 
foreign  interference.  It  will  be  of  great  con- 
sequence to  France  and  England  to  have 
America  governed  by  a  Galloman,  or  an 
Angloman.  Once  in  office,  and  possessing  the 
military  force  of  the  Union,  without  the  aid 
or  check  of  a  council,  he  would  not  be  easily 
dethroned  even  if  the  people  could  be  induced 
to  withdraw  their  votes  from  him.  I  wish 
that  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  had  made 
him  forever  ineligible  a  second  time.  Indeed, 
I  think  all  the  good  of  this  new  Constitution 
mi^ht  have  been  couched  in  three  or  four  new 
articles,  to  be  added  to  the  good,  old  and 
venerable  fabric,  which  should  have  been 
preserved  even  as  a  religious  relique.— To 
John  Adams,    ii,  jid     (P.,  Nov.  13,  1787.) 

1675. There  are  very  good  ar- 
ticles in  it,  and  very  bad.  I  do  not  know 
which  preponderate.— To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii, 
318,    Ford  ed.,  iv,  466.     (P.,  Nov.  1787.) 

1676. .    I    dislike,    and    greatly 

dislike,  the  abandonment  in  every  instance,  of 
the  necessity  of  rotation  in  office,  and  most 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  President  Ex- 
perience concurs  with  reason  in-  concluding 
that  thc^  first  magistrate  will  always  be  re- 
elected, if  the  Constitution  permits  it.  He  is 
then  an  officer  for  life.  This  once  observed, 
it  becomes  of  so  much  consequence  to  certain 
nations  to  have  a  friend  or  a  foe  at  the  head 
of  our  affairs,  that  they  will  interfere  with 
money  and  with  arms.  A  Gdloman,  or  an 
Angloman  will  be  supported  by  the  nation  he 
befriends.  If  once  elected,  and  at  a  second  or 
third  election  outvoted  by  one  or  two  votes, 
he  will  pretend  false  votes,  foul  play,  hold 
possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  be 
supported  by  the  States  voting  for  him,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  the  central  ones,  lying  in 
a  compact  body  themselves,  and  separating 
their  opponents;  and  they  will  be  aided  by 
one  nation  of  Europe,  while  the  majority  are 
aided  by  another.  The  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  America,  some  years  hence  will  be 
much  more  interesting  to  certain  nations  of 
Europe  than  ever  the  election  of  a  King  of 
Poland  was.  Reflect  on  all  the  .instances  in 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  of  elective  mon- 
archies, and  say  if  they  do  not  give  founda- 
tion for  my  fears.  The  J^oman  Emperors,  the 
Popes,  while  they  were  of  any  importance; 
the  German  Emperors,  till  they  became  hered- 
itary in  practice;  the  Kings  of  Poland;  the 
Deys  of  the  Ottoman  Dependencies.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  elections  are  to  be  attended 
with  these  disorders,  the  seldomer  they  are 
renewed  the  better.  But  experience  shows 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  disorder  is  to 
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render  them  uninteresting  by  frequent 
changes.  An  incapacity  to  he  elected  '  a 
second  time  would  have  been  the  only  effec- 
tual preventive.  The  power  of  removing  him 
every  fourth  year  by  the  vote  of  the  pe6ple, 
^is  a  power  which  will  not  be  exercised.  The 
King  of  Poland  is  removable  every  day  by 
the  Diet,  yet  he  is  never  removed.  Smaller 
objections  are.  the  appeal  in  fact  as  well  as 
law,  and  the  binding  all  persons,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary  by  oath  to  maintain 
that  Constitution.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
what  would  be  the  best  method  of  procuring 
the  establishment  of  the  manifold  good 
things  in  this  Constitution,  and  of  getting  rid 
of  the  bad.  Whether  •  by  adopting  it,  in 
hopes  of  future  amendment;  or  after  it  has 
been  duly  weighed  and  canvassed  by  the 
people,  after  seeing  the  parts  they  generally 
dislike,  and  those  they  generally  approve,  to 
say  to  them :  "  We  see  now  what  you  wish. 
Send  together  your  deputies  again,  let  them 
frame  a  constitution  for  you,  omitting  what 
you  have  condemned,  and  establishing  the 
powers  you  approve.  Even  these  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  energy  of  your  govern- 
ment." At  all  events,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
discouraged  from  other  trials,  if  the  present 
one  should  fail  of  its  full  effect.  I  have  thus 
told  you  freely  what  I  like  and  dislike ;  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  for  I  know  your  own 
judgment  has  been  formed  on  all  these  points 
after  having  heard  everything  which  could  be 
urged  on  them.  *  *  *  After  all,  it  is  my 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should 
always  prevail.  If  they  approve  the  pro- 
posed convention  in  all  its  parts,  I  shall  con- 
cur in  it  cheerfully,  in  hopes  that  they  will 
amend  it  whenever  they  shall  find  it  works 
wrong. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  330.  Fow) 
ED.,  iv,  477.     (P.,  December  20,  1787.) 

1677. .  As  to  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, I  find  myself  nearly  a  neutral.  There 
is  a  great  mass  of  good  in  it,  in  a  very  de- 
sirable form ;  but  there  is  also  to  me  a  bitter 
pill  or  two. — To  E.  Carrincton.  ii,  334. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  481.    (P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

1678. .     I  was  much  pleased  with 

many  and  essential  parts  of  this  instrument 
from  the  beginning.  But  I  thought  I  saw  in 
it  many  faults,  great  and  small.  What  I 
have  read  and  reflected  has  brought  me  over 
from  several  of  my  objections  of  the  first 
moment,  and  to  acquiesce  under  some  others. 
Two  only  remain  of  essential  consideration, 
to  wit,  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  and  the 
expunging  the  principle  of  necessary  rotation 
in  the  offices  of  President  and  Senator. — To 
William  Carmichael.  ii,  398.  Ford  bd,, 
V,  25.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

1679. .   What  I  disapproved  from 

the  first  moment  was  the  want  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  to  guard  liberty  against  the  Legisla- 
tive as  well  as  the  Executive  branches  of  the 
government ;  that  is  to  say,  to  secure  freedom 
in  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
from  monopolies,  freedom  from  unlawful  im- 
prisonment, freedom  from  a  permanent  mili- 
tary, and  a  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cases  de- 


terminable by  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  dis- 
approved, also,  the  perpetual  re-eligibility  of 
the  President.  To  these  points  of  disappro- 
bation I  adhere.  My  first  wish  was  that  the 
nine  first  conventions  might  accept  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  means  of  securing  to  us  the 
great  mass  of  good  it  contained ;  and  that  the 
four  last  might  reject  it,  as  the  means  of  ob- 
taining amendments.  But  I  was  corrected  in 
this  wish  the  moment  I  saw  the  much  better 
plan  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  had  never 
occurred  to  me.  With  respect  to  the  dec- 
laration of  rights,  I  suppose  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  are  of  my  opinion;  for,  I 
apprehend,  all  the  anti-federalists,  and  a 
very  respectable  proportion  of  the  federalists, 
think  that  such  a  declaration  should  now  be 
annexed.  The  enlightened  part  of  Europe 
have  given  us  the  greatest  credit  for  invent- 
ing this  instrument  of  security  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  have  not  been  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  us  so  soon  give  it  up.  With 
respect  to  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President. 
I  find  myself  differing  from  the  majority  of 
my  countrymen ;  for  I  think  there  are  but 
three  States  out  of  the  eleven  which  have 
desired  an  alteration  of  this.  And,  indeed, 
since  the  thing  is  established.  I  would  wish 
it  not  to  be  altered  during  the  life  of  our 
great  leader,  whose  executive  talents  are 
superior  to  those  I  believe,  of  any  man  in 
the  world,  and  who,  alone,  by  the  authority 
of  his  name,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  perfect  integrity,  is  fully  qualified  to  put 
the  new  government  so  under  way,  as  to 
secure  it  against  the  efforts  of  opposition. 
But,  having  derived  from  our  error  all  the 
good  there  was  in  it,  I  hope  we  shall  correct 
it,  the  moment  we  can  no  longer  have  the 
same  name  at  the  helm.  *  *  *  These,  my 
opinions,  I  wrote  within  a  few  hours  after 
I  had  read  the  Constitution,  to  one  or  two 
friends  in  America. — ^To  F.  Hopkinson.  ii. 
586.    Ford  ed.,  v,  76.     (P.,  March  1789) 

1680. .    I  received  a  copy  [of  the 

new  Federal  Constitution]  early  in  Novem- 
ber [1787]  and  read  and  contemplated  its 
provisions  with  great  satisfaction.  As  not  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  however,  nor 
probably  a  single  citizen  of  the  Union  had 
approved  it  in  all  its  parts,  so  I,  too,  found 
articles  which  I  thought  objectionable  The 
absence  of  express  declarations  ensuring 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  the  person  under  the  uninter- 
rupted protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal 
cases  excited  my  jealousy;  and  the  rc-di^- 
bility  of  the  President  for  life  I  quite  dis- 
approved. I  expressed  freely  in  fetters  to 
my  friends  and  most  particularly  to  Mr 
Madison  and  General  Washington  my  ap- 
probations and  objections. — Autobiography. 
i,  79.    Ford  ed.,  i,  108.     (1821.) 

—  COHSTITUTIOH  (The  Federal),  Fed- 
eral Convention  and. — See  Convention. 

1681.  GOKSTITUTIOIT  (The  Federal),. 

Foundation  of. — I  consider  the  foundation  of 
the    Constitution    as    laid    on    this   ground: 
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That  "all  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people."  [Xllth  Amend- 
ment.] To  take  a  single  step  beyond  the 
boundaries  thus  specifically  drawn  around  the 
powers  of  Congress,  is  to  take  possession  of 
a  boundless  field  of  power,  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  any  definition. — National  Bank 
Opinion,   vii,  SS6.   Ford  ed.,  v.  285.    (1791) 

—  OONSTITirTION  (The  Federal),  Oen- 
end  Welfare  clause  of. — See  General  Wel- 
fare Clause. 

1682.  CONSTIT  U  TION  (The  Federal), 
Infractions  of. — If  on  [one]  infraction  [of 
the  Constitution]  we  build  a  second,  on  that 
second  a  third,  &c..  any  one  of  the  powers 
in  the  Constitution  may  be  made  to  com- 
prehend every  power  of  government — ^To 
Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  450.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
175.    (1802.) 

1688.  CONSTmiTIOll'  (The  Federal), 
Intention  of. — We  ought  always  to  presume 
that  the  real  intention  [of  the  (Constitution] 
which  is  alone  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  449.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  174.     ((1802.) 

—  COVSTIT  U  TlOV  (The  Federal),  In- 
ternal Improvements  and. — See  Internal 
Improvements. 

1684.  C0N8TITUTI0H  (The  Federal), 
Interpretation  of. — ^Where  a  phrase  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  meanings,  we  ought  certainly 
to  adopt  that  which  will  bring  upon  us  the 
fewest  inconveniences. — Opinion  on  Appor- 
tionment Bill,  vii,  599.  Ford  ed.,  v,  498. 
(1792.) 

1685. .     The  Constitution  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

was  meant  to  be  republican,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  republican  according  to  every  candid 
interpretation.  Yet  we  have  seen  it  so  in- 
terpreted and  administered,  as  to  be  trul^ 
what  the  French  have  called,  a  monarchte 
mctsquee. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv, 
33&    Ford  ed.,  vii,  464.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

1686. .     The     Constitution     on 

which  our  Union  rests,  shall  be  administered 
by  me  according  to  the  safe  and  honest  mean- 
ing contemplated  by  the  plain  understanding 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption, — a  meaning  to  be  found  in 
the  explanations  of  those  who  advocated,  not 
those  who  opposed  it,  and  who  opposed  it 
merely  lest  the  construction  should  be  ap- 
plied which  they  denounced  as  possible. — 
Reply  to  Address,  iv,  387.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

1687. .    The    Constitution    is    a 

compact  of  many  independent  powers,  every 
single  one  of  which  claims  an  equal  right  to 
understand  it,  and  to  requre  its  observance. — 
To  Edward  Livincstdn.  vii,  404-  (M., 
1825.) 

1688. .    The  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  is  a  compact  of  independent 
nations,  subject  to  the  rules  acknowledged  in 


similar  cases,  as  well  that  of  amendment  pro- 
vided within  itself,  as.  in  case  of  abuse,  the 
justly  dreaded  but  unavoidable  ultima  ratio 

fenttum.^To    Edward    Everett,     vii,    437. 
^ORD  ED.,  X,  385.     (M..  1826.) 

1689.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal), 
Jefferson  and.— One  passage  in  the  paper 
you  enclosed  me  must  be  corrected.  It  is 
the  following :  **  And  all  say  it  was  yourself 
more  than  any  other  individual  that  planned 
and  established  the  Constitution."  I  was  in 
Europe  when  the  Constitution  was  planned, 
and  never  saw  it  till  after  it  was  established. 
On  receiving  it.  I  wrote  strongly  to  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, urging  the  want  of  provision  for  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  trial 
by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  and  substitution  of 
militia  for  a  standing  army,  and  an  express 
reservation  to  the  State  of  all  rights  not 
specifically  granted  to  the  Union.  He  ac- 
cordingly moved  in  the  first  session  of 
Congress  for  these  amendments,  which  were 
agreed  to  and  ratified  by  the  States  as  they 
now  stand.  This  is  all  the  hand  I  had  in 
what  related  to  the  Constitution. — To  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  441.  Ford  bd.,  viii, 
159     (W..  1802.) 

1690.  CONSTIT  U  TION  (The  Federal), 
Joriediction  of  .—It  may  be  impracticable  to 
lay  down  any  general  formula  of  words  which 
shall  decide  at  once  and  with  precision  in 
every  case,  this  limit  of  jurisdiction.  But 
there  are  two  canons  which  will  guide  us 
safely  in  most  of  the  cases,  ist.  The  capital 
and  leading  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
leave  with  the  States  all  authorities  which 
respected  their  own  citizens  only,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  United  States  those  which 
respected  citizens  of  foreign  or  other  States; 
to  make  us  several  as  to  ourselves,  but  one 
as  to  all  others.  In  the  latter  case,  then,  con- 
structions should  lean  to  the  general  juris- 
diction, if  the  words  will  bear  it,  and  in 
favor  of  the  States  in  the  former,  if  possible 
to  be  so  construed.  And,  indeed,  between  citi- 
zens and  citizens  of  the  same  State  and  under 
their  own  laws.  I  know  but  a  single  case  in 
which  a  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  General 
Government.  That  is  where  anything  but  gold 
or  silver  is  made  a  lawful  tender,  or  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  is  any  otherwise  impaired. 
The  separate  legislatures  had  so  often  abused 
that  power  that  the  citizens  themselves  chose 
to  trust  it  to  the  general  rather  than  to  their 
own  special  authorities.  2d.  On  every  ques- 
tion of  construction,  carry  ourselves  back  to 
the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
recollect  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  debates, 
and  instead  of  trying  what  meaning  may  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  text,  or  invented  against 
it,  conform  to  the  probable  one  in  which  it 
was  passed.— To  William  Johnson,  vii, 
296.    Ford  ed..  x.  230.     (M.,  1823.) 

1691.  CONSTITUTION   (The  Federal), 

Model  for  Prance.— Ours  [Constitution]  has 
been  professedly  their  model,  in  which  such 
changes  are  made  as  a  difference  of  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary,  and  some  others 
neither  necessary  nor  advantageous,  but  into 
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which  men  will  ever  run,  when  versed  in 
theory  and  new  in  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  acquainted  with  man  only  as 
they  see  him  in  their  books,  and  not  in  the 
world.-— To  James  Madison,  iii,  98.  Fobd 
ED.,  V,  109.     (P.,  Aufir.  1789) 

1692.  CONSTinrTION  (The  Federal), 
Konarchizizig. — I  am  opposed  to  the  mon- 
archizing  its  features  by  the  forms  of  its  ad- 
ministration, with  a  view  to  conciliate  a 
first  transition  to  a  President  and  Senate 
for  life,  and  from  that  to  an  hereditary  tenure 
of  these  offices,  and  thus  to  worm  out  the 
elective  principle.— To  Elbridge  Gerky.  iv, 
268.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  327.     (Pa-.  1799) 

1693.  CONSTITUTIOir  (The  Vederal), 
Necessity  for.— Our  new  Constitution  has 
succeeded  beyond  what  I  apprehended  it 
would  have  done.  I  did  not  at  first  believe 
that  eleven  States  out  of  thirteen  would  have 
consented  to  a  plan  consolidating^  themselves 
as  much  into  one.  A  change  in  their  dis- 
positions, which  had  taken  place  since  I  left 
them,  had  rendered  this  consolidation  neces- 
sary, that  is  to  say,  had  called  for  a  federal 
government  which  could  walk  upon  its  own 
legs,  without  leaning  for  support  on  the  State 
Legislatures.  A  sense  of  necessity,  and  a 
submission  to  it,  is  to  me  a  new  and  con- 
solatory proof  that  whenever  the  people  are 
well-informed,  they  can  be  trusted  with  their 
own  government;  that  whenever  things  get 
so  far  wrong  as  to  attract  their  notice,  they 
may  be  reliwl  on  to  set  them  to  rights. — ^To 
Dr.  Price,    ii,  553     (P-.  1789)    See  1648. 

1694.  GOVSTITTJTIOK  (The  Federal), 
Preservation  of. — The  preservation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  all  we  need  con- 
tend for.— To  Archibald  Stuart,  iii,  3I4- 
Ford  ed.,  v,  409.     (Pa.,  1791) 

1695. .    The  preservation  of  the 

General  (government  in  its  whole  constitu- 
tional vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace 
at  home  and  safety  abroad,  I  deem  [one  of] 
the  essential  principles  of  our  government, 
and  consequently  [one  of]  those  which  ought 
to  shape  its  administration. — First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii,  4-  ^okd  ed.,  viii,  4, 
(1801.) 

1696. .    I  do,  with  sincere  zeal, 

wish  an  inviolable  preservation  of  our  present 
Federal  Constitution  according  to  the  true 
sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  States ; 
that  in  which  it  was  advocated  by  its  friends, 
and  not  that  which  its  enemies  apprehended, 
who  therefore  became  its  enemies. — To  El- 
bridge Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  327. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

1697. .  May  you  and  your  co- 
temporaries  meet  them  [attacks  on  the  (in- 
stitution] with  the  same  determination  and 
effect,  as  your  father  and  his  did  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  and  preserve  inviolate  a 
constitution,  which,  cherished  in  all  its 
chastity  and  purity,  will  prove  in  the  end  a 
blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.— To 
Mr.  Nicholas,    vii,  230.     (M.,  1821.) 


1698. .  To  preserve  the  repub- 
lican forms  and  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  cleave  to  the  salutary  distribution  of 
powers  which  that  has  established,  *  *  * 
are  the  two  sheet  anchors  of  our  Union.  If 
driven  from  either  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
foundering. — To  William  Johnson,  vii,  298. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  232.     (M.,  1823.) 

1699.  CONSTITUTION   (The  Federal), 

Principles  of.— The  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  that  of  a  separation  of  Legislative, 
Executive  and  Judiciary  functions,  except 
in  cases  specified.  If  this  principle  be  not  ex- 
pressed in  direct  terms,  it  is  clearly  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  so 
commented  and  acted  on  by  every  friend  of 
free  government.— To  James  Madison,  iv, 
161.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  108.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

1700. .    The  leading  principle  of 

our  Constitution  is  the  independence  of  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  of  one 
another. — ^To  George  Hay.  v,  103.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  60.     (W.,  1807.) 

1701. .    The  adored  principles  of 

our  Constitution. — ^To  Jedediah  Morse,  vii, 
235.    Ford  ed.,  x,  205.     (M.,  1822.) 

1702.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal), 
Bepublican  opposition  to.— Our  first  federal 
constitution,  or  Confederation,  as  it  was 
called,  was  framed  in  the  first  moments  of 
our  separation  from  England,  in  the  highest 
point  of  our  jealousies  of  independence  as 
to  her,  and  as  to  each  other.  It  formed, 
therefore,  too  weak  a  bond  to  produce  a 
union  of  action  as  to  foreign  nations.  This 
appeared  at  once  on  the  establishment  of 
peace,  when  the  pressure  of  a  common  enemy 
which  had  hooped  us  together  during  the 
war,  was  taken  away.  Congress  was  found 
to  be  quite  unable  to  point  the  action  of  the 
several  States  to  a  common  object.  A  ifen- 
eral  desire,  therefore,  took  place  of  amending 
the  federal  constitution.  This  was  opposed 
by  some  of  those  who  wished  for  monarchy, 
to  wit,  the  refugees,  now  returned;  the  old 
tories,  and  the  timid  whigs  who  prefer  tran- 
quillity to  freedom,  hoping  monarchy  might 
be  the  remedy  if  a  state  of  complete  anarchy 
could  be  brought  on.  A  convention,  how- 
ever, being  decided  on,  some  of  the  mono- 
crats  got  elected,  with  a  hope  of  introducing 
an  English  constitution,  when  they  found  that 
the  great  body  of  the  dele^tes  were  strongly 
for  adhering  to  republicanism,  and  for  giving 
due  strength  to  their  government  under  that 
form,  they  then  directed  their  efforts  to  the 
assimilation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment to  the  English  constitution  as  nearly 
as  was  attainable.  In  this  they  were  not  al- 
together without  success;  insomuch  that  the 
monarchical  features  of  the  new  Constitution 
produced  a  violent  opposition  to  it  from  the 
most  zealous  republicans  in  the  several 
States.  For  this  reason,  and  because  they 
also  thought  it  carried  the  principle  of  a 
consolidation  of  the  States  farther  than  was 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
union  of  action  as  to  foreign  powers,  it  is  still 
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doubted  by  some  whether  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  not  against 
adopting  it.  However  it  was  carried  through 
all  the  assemblies  of  the  States,  though  1^ 
very  small  majorities  in  the  larger  States. — 
To  C.  D.  Ebeling.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  45.    (i795) 

1703.  CONSTIT  U  TlOV  (The  Federal), 
Beveremce  for. — With  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Vermont  It  join  cordially  in  ad- 
miring and  revering  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,— the  result  of  the  collected 
wisdom  of  our  country. — Reply  to  Address. 
iv,  418.     (W.,  1801.) 

1704.  CONSTimTIOn'  (The  Pederal), 
Safety  In.— Our  national  Constitution,  the 
ark  of  our  safety,  and  grand  palladium  of 
our  peace  and  happiness. — R.  to  A.  Massa- 
chusetts Citizens,    viii,  160.     (1800.) 

1705.  COVSTIT  U  TION  (The  Federal), 
Secnrlty  in. — ^A  constitution  has  been  ac- 
quired, which,  though  neither  of  us  thinks 
perfect,  yet  both  consider  as  competent  to 
render  our  fellow  citizens  the  happiest  and 
the  securest  on  whom  the  sun  has  ever 
shone. — ^To  John  Adams,  vi,  227.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  429.     (M.,  1813.) 

1706.  COVSTIT  U  TlOV  (The  Federal), 
Self-government  and. — No  constitution 
was  ever  before  so.  well  calctdated  as  ours  for 
extensive  empire  and  self-government. — To 
Pkestdevt  Madison,  v,  444.  (M.,  April 
1809.) 

1707.  COVSTITnTIOir  (The  Federal), 
Theory  of  .—The  true  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  surely  the  wisest  and  best,  that  the 
States  are  independent  as  to  everything  within 
themselves,  and  united  as  to  everything  re- 
specting foreign  affairs.  Let  the  (jeneral 
(K>vemment  be  reduced  to  foreign  concerns 
only,  and  let  our  affairs  be  disentangled  from 
those  of  all  other  nations,  except  as  to  com- 
merce, which  the  merchants  will  manage  the 
better,  the  more  they  are  left  free  to  manage 
for  themselves,  and  our  General  Crovernment 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple  organization, 
and  a  very  inexpensive  one ;  a  few  plain  du- 
ties to  be  performed  by  a  few  servants. — To 
GnnoK  Granger,  iv,  331.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  451. 
(M..  1800.) 

1706.  COVSTIT  U  TIOV  (The  Federal), 
Valne  of. — Much  has  been  gained  by  the  new 
(Constitution ;  for  the  former  was  terminating 
in  anarchy,  as  necessarily  conse(|uent  to  in- 
efficiency.— ^To  George  Mason,  iii,  148.  Ford 
ED„  v.  183-    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1700.  COVSrmrTIOir  (The  Federal), 
Wisdom  of.— The  Constitution  *  ♦  *  is 
unquestionably  the  wisest  ever  yet  pres^^ted 
to  men,  and  some  of  the  accommodations  of 
interest  which  it  has  adopted  are  greatly 
pleasing  to  me,  who  have  had  occasions  of 
seeing  how  difficult  those  interests  were  to  ac- 
commodate.—To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  12. 
F<»D  ED.,  V.  80      (P.,  March  1789.) 

1710.  COVSTrnTTIOV  (Trench),  Ad- 
Tloe  of  Jefferson  on. — I  wish  you  success  in 
your  meeting  [of  the  Notables].    I  should  form 


better  hopes  of  it,  if  it  were  divided  into  two 
houses  instead  of  seven.  Keeping  the  good 
model  of  your  neighboring  country  [England] 
before  your  eyes,  you  may  get  on,  step  by  step, 
towards  a  good  constitution.  Though  that  model 
is  not  perfect,  yet,  as  it  would  unite  more  suf- 
frages than  any  new  one  which  could  be  pro- 
posed, it  is  better  to  make  that  the  object.  If 
every  advance  is  to  be  purchased  by  filling  the 
royal  coffers  with  gold,  it  will  be  gold  well  em- 
ployed.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  ii,  131.  (P., 
1787.) 

1711.  CONSTITnTION  (Trench),  Ame- 
lioration of. — If  the  Etats  Genereux,  when 
they  assemble,  do  not  aim  at  too  much,  they  may 
begin  a  good  constitution.  There  are  three 
articles  which  they  may  easily  obtain;  i,  their 
own  meeting,  periodically;  2,  the  exclusive 
right  of  Uxation;  3,  the  right  of  registering 
laws,  and  proposing  amendments  to  them,  as 
exercised  now  by  the  parliaments.  This  last 
would  be  readily  approved  by  the  court,  on 
account  of  their  hostility  against  the  parlia- 
ments, and  would  lead  immediately  to  the 
origination  of  laws.  The  second  has  been  al- 
ready solemnly  avowed  by  the  King;  and  it  is 
well  understood  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  the  first.  If  they  push  at  much  more,  all 
may  fail. — ^To  James  Madison,  ii,  506.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  54.     (P.,  Nov.  1788.) 

1712.  C0VSTITT7TI0V     (French), 

Amendments  contemplated.— No  plan  [of  a 
constitution]  is  yet  reported;  but  the  leading 
members  [of  the  National  Assembly]  (with 
some  small  differences  of  opinion)  have  in 
contemplation  the  following:  The  Executive 
power  m  a  hereditary  King,  with  a  negative  on 
laws,  and  power  to  dissolve  the  legislature;  to 
be  considerably  restrained  in  the  making  of 
treaties,  and  limited  in  his  expenses.  The  Leg- 
islative is  a  House  of  Representatives.  They 
propose  a  Senate  also,  chosen  on  the  plan  of 
oxar  Federal  Senate  bv  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies, but  to  be  for  life,  of  a  certain  age  (they 
talk  of  forty  years),  and  certain  wealth  (four 
or  five  hundred  guineas  a  year),  but  to  have 
no  other  power  against  the  laws  but  to  remon- 
strate against  them  to  the  Representatives,  who 
will  then  determine  their  fate  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority. This,  you  will  readilv  perceive,  is  a 
mere  council  of  revision,  like  that  of  New  York, 
which,  in  order  to  be  something,  must  form  an 
alliance  with  the  King,  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  veto.  The  alliance  will  be  useful  to  both, 
and  to  the  nation.  The  Representatives  to  be 
chosen  every  two. or  three  years.  The  Judiciary 
system  is  less  prepared  than  any  other  part  of 
the  plan ;  however,  they  will  abolish  the  parlia- 
ments, and  establish  an  order  of  judges  and 
justices,  general  and  provincial,  a  good  deal 
like  ours,  with  trial  by  jury  in  crinllnal  cases 
certainly,  perhaps  also  in  civil.  The  provinces 
will  have  Assemblies  for  their  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  cities  a  municipal  body  for 
municipal  government,  all  founded  on  the  basis 
of  popular  election.  These  subordinate  gov- 
ernments, though  completely  dependent  on  the 
general  one,  will  be  entrusted  with  almost  the 
whole  of  the  details  which  our  State  govern- 
ments exercise.  They  will  have  their  own  ju- 
diciary, final  in  all  but  great  cases :  the  Execu- 
tive business  will  principally  pass  through  their 
hands,  and  a  certain  local  legislature  will  be 
allowed  them.  In  short,  ours  has  been  pro- 
fessedly their  model,  in  which  such  changes 
are  made  as  a  difference  of  circumstances  ren- 
dered necessary,  and  some  others,  neither  neces- 
sary nor  advantageous,  but  into  which  men  will 
ever  run,  when  versed  in  theory  and  new  in  the 
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practice  of  government*  when  acquainted  with 
man  only  as  they  see  him  in  their  books,  and  not 
in  the  world. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  97. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  108.     (P.,  Aug.  1789) 

1713.  CONSTITUTION  (French), 
Amendments  demanded. — ^The  [National] 
Assembly  *  *  *  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
order  in  which  they  would  take  up  the  heads 
of  their  constitution  as  follows:  First,  and  as 
preliminary  to  the  whole,  a  general  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Then,  specifically,  the 
Principles  of  the  Monarchy;  Rights  of  the 
Nation ;  Rights  of  the  King :  Rights  of  the  Citi- 
zens; organization  and  rights  of  the  National 
Assembly;  forms  necessary  for  the  enactment 
of  Laws:  organization  and  functions  of  Uie 
Provincial  and  Municipal  Assemblies;  duties 
and  limits  of  the  Judiciary  power;  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Military  power.  A  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,  as  the  preliminary 
of  their  work,  was  accordingly  prepared  and 
proposed  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. — Auto- 
biography,   i,  96.     Ford  ed.,  i,  132.     (1821.) 

1714.  CONSTirTTTION  (Erench),  Coop- 
eration of  Jefferson  invited.— The  Assem- 
bly appointed  a  committee  for  the  **  reduction 
of  a  projet "  of  a  constitution,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
a  letter  of  July  20th  [1789],  requesting  me  to 
attend  and  assist  at  their  deliberations;  but  I 
excused  myself,  on  the  obvious  considerations 
that  my  mission  was  to  the  King  as  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  nation,  that  my  duties  were  limited 
to  the  concerns  of  my  own  country,  and  forbade 
me  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal  transac- 
tions of  that  in  which  I  had  been  received  under 
a  specific  character  only. — Autobiography,  i, 
103.     Ford  ed.,  i.   143-     (1821.) 

1715.  CONSTITUTION  (Preneh),  Di- 
vergent views  on. — The  plan  of  a  consti- 
tution was  discussed  in  sections,  and  so  reported 
from  time  to  time,  as  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  first  respected  the  general  frame 
of  the  government;  and  that  this  should  be 
formed  into  three  departments.  Executive,  Leg- 
islative and  Judiciary,  was  generally  agreed. 
But  when  they  proceeded  to  subordinate  devel- 
opments, many  and  various  shades  of  opinion 
came  into  conflict,  and  schism,  strongly  marked^ 
broke  the  Patriots  into  fragments  of  very  dis- 
cordant principles.  The  first  question :  Whether 
there  should  be  a  King?  met  with  no  open  oppo- 
sition ;  and  it  was  readily  agreed  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  should  be  monarchical  and 
hereditary.  Shall  the  King  have  a  negative  on 
the  laws?  Shall  that  negative  be  absolute  or 
suspensive  only?  Shall  there  be  two  Chambers 
of  Legislation,  or  one  only?  If  two,  shall  one 
of  them  be  hereditary?  or  for  life?  or  for  a 
fixed  term  ?  and  named  by  the  King  ?  or  elected 
by  the  people?  These  questions  found  strong 
differences  of  opinion,  and  produced  repulsive 
combinations  among  the  Patriots.  The  Aris- 
tocracy was  cemented  by  a  common  principle 
of  preserving  the  ancient  rigime,  or  whatever 
should  be  nearest  to  it.  Making  this  their  polar 
star,  they  moved  in  phalanx,  gave  preponder- 
ance on  everv  question  to  the  minorities  of  the 
Patriots,  and  always  to  those  who  advocated 
the  least  change.  The  features  of  the  new  con- 
stitution were  thus  assuming  a  fearful  aspect, 
and  great  alarm  was  produced  among  the  honest 
Patriots  by  these  dissensions  in  their  ranks. — 
Autobiography.  i,  103.  Ford  ed.,  i,  144. 
(1821.) 


—  CONSTITirTIOll'  (Trench),  Jeffer- 
son's Bill  of  Bights  for. — See  Bill  op 
Rights. 

1716.  CONSTITUTION  (French),  Jef- 
ferson, Patriots  and.— The  features  of  the 
new  Constitution  were  thus  assuming  a  fearful 
aspect,  and  great  alarm  was  produced  among 
the  honest  Patriots  ^'n  their  ranks.  In  this  un- 
easy state  of  things,  I  received  one  day  a  note 
from  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  informing  me 
that  he  should  bring  a  party  of  six  or  eight 
friends  to  ask  a  dinner  of  me  the  next  day.  * 
*  *  When  they  arrived,  they  were  Lafay- 
ette himself,  Duport,  Bamave,  Alexander  La 
Meth,  Blacon,  Mounter,  Maubourg  and  Dagout. 
These  were  leading  Patriots,  of  honest  but  dif- 
fering opinions,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  ef- 
fecting a  coalition  by  mutual  sacrifices,  knowing 
each  other,  and  not  afraid,  therefore,  to  un- 
bosom themselves  mutually.  This  last  was  a 
material  principle  in  the  selection.  With  this 
view,  the  Marquis  had  invited  the  conference, 
and  had  fixed  the  time  and  place  inadvertently 
as  to  the  embarrassment  imaer  which  it  might 
place  me.  The  cloth  being  removed,  wine  set 
on  the  table,  after  the  American  manner,  the 
Marquis  introduced  the  objects  of  the  confer- 
ence, by  summarily  reminding  them  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Assembly,  the  course  which  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  were  taking,  and 
the  inevitable  result  unless  checked  by  more 
concord  among  the  Patriots  themselves.  He 
observed,  that  although  he  also  had  his  opinion, 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  'it  to  that  of  his 
brethren  of  the  same  cause ;  but  that  a  common 
opinion  must  now  be  formed,  or  the  Aristoc- 
racy would  carry  everything  and  that,  whatever 
they  should  now  agree  on,  he,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  force,  would  maintain.  The  discus- 
sions be^an  at  the  hour  of  four  and  were  con- 
tinued till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening;  during- 
which  time  I  was  a  silent  witness  to  a  coolness 
and  candor  of  argument,  unusual  in  the  con- 
flicts of  political  opinion ;  to  a  logical  reasoning^ 
and  chaste  eloquence,  disfigured  by  no  gaudy 
tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  and  truly 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  parallel  with  the 
finest  dialogues  of  antiquity,  as  handed  to  us 
by  Xenophon,  by  Plato  and  Cicero.  The  result 
was  an  aprreement  that  the  King  should  have 
a  suspensive  veto  on  the  laws,  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  composed  of  a  single  body  onlv. 
and  that  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  This 
Concordat  decided  the  fate  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Patriots  all  rallied  to  the  principles  thus 
settled,  carried  every  question  agreeably  to 
them,  and  reduced  the  Aristocracy  to  insignifi- 
cance and  impotence. — ^Autobiography,  i,  104. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  144.     (1821.) 

1717.  CONSTirTTTIOir  (French),  Kont- 
morin,  Jefferson  and. — But  duties  of  ex- 
culpation were  now  incumbent  on  me.  I  waited 
on  Count  Montmorin  the  next  morning,  and 
explained  to  him  with  truth  and  candor  now  it 
had  happened  that  my  house  had  been  made 
the  scene  of  conferences  of  such  a  character. 
He  told  me  he  alreadv  knew  everything  which 
had  passed,  that  so  tar  from  taking  umbrage 
at  the  use  of  my  house  on  that  occasion,  he 
earnestly  wished  I  would  habitually  assist  at 
such  conferences,  being  sure  that  I  should  be 
useful  in  moderating  the  warmer  spirits,  and 
promoting  a  wholesome  and  practicable  reforma- 
tion only.  I  told  him  I  knew  too  well  the  du- 
ties I  owed  to  the  King,  to  the  nation  and  to 
my  own  country,  to  take  any  part  in  councils 
concerning  their  internal  government,  and  that 
I  should  persevere,  with  care,  in  the  character 
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of  a  neutral  and  passive  spectator,  with  wishes 
only  and  very  sincere  ones,  that  those  measures 
might  prevail  which  would  j>e  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  nation.  I  have  no  doubts,  indeed, 
that  this  conference  was  previously  known  and 
approved  by  this  honest  minister,  who  was  in 
confidence  and  communication  with  the  Patriots, 
and  wished  for  a  reasonable  reform  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— ^Autobiography,  i,  105.  Ford  ed., 
i,  146.     (182X.) 

1718.  CONSTinrTION  (French),  Ne- 
oeflsity  for. — Nor  should  we  wonder  at  fhe 
pressure,  [for  a  fixed  constitution]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which  *  *  ♦  the  [French]  people  were 
ground  to  powder;  when  we  pass  in  review  the 
weight  of  their  taxes,  and  the  inequality  of 
their  distribution ;  the  oppressions  of  the  tithes, 
the  tallies,  the  corvees,  the  gabelles,  the  farms 
and  barriers ;  the  shackles  on  commerce  by  mon- 
opolies ;  on  industry  by  guilds  and  corporations ; 
on  tile  freedom  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and 
of  speech;  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  the 
Censure;  and  of  the  person  by  Lettres  de 
Cachet;  the  cruelty  of  the  Criminal  code  gen- 
erally; the  atrocities  of  the  Rack;  the  venality 
of  the  judges,  and  their  partialities  to  the  rich ; 
the  monopoly  of  Military  honors  by  the  No- 
blesse; the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Queen, 
the  Princes  and  the  Court;  the  prodigalities 
of  pensions;  and  the  riches,  luxury,  indolence 
and  immorality  of  the  Clergy.  Surely  imder 
such  a  mass  of  misrule  and  oppression,  a  peo- 
ple might  justly  press  for  a  thorough  reformat 
tion.  and  might  even  dismount  their  rough- 
shod riders,  and  leave  them  to  walk  on  their 
own  legs. — ^Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
118.     (1821.) 

1719.  COVSTirTTTIOir  (Great  Brit- 
ain's), Boot  of. — I  think  your  book  has  de- 
duced the  constitution  of  the  English  nation 
from  its  rightful  root,  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is 
really  wonderful  that  so  many  able  and  learned 
men  should  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  de- 
fine it  with  correctness.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
[Thomas]  Paine,  who  thought  more  than  he 
read,  should  have  credited  the  great  authorities 
who  have  declared,  that  the  will  of  parliament 
is  the  constitution  of  England.  So  Marbois, 
before  the  French  Revolution,  observed  to 
me,  that  the  Almanac  Royal  was  the  constitu- 
tion of  France.  Your  derivation  of  it  from  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  seems  to  be  made  on  legitimate 
principles.  Having  driven  out  the  former  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  the  island  called  Eng- 
land, they  become  aborigines  as  to  you,  and 
your  lineal  ancestors.  They,  doubtless,  had  a 
constitution;  and  although  they  have  not  left 
it  in  a  written  formula,  to  the  precise  text  of 
which  you  may  always  appeal,  yet  they  have 
left  fragments  of  their  history  and  laws,  from 
which  It  may  be  inferred  with  considerable 
certainty.  What  ever  their  history  and  laws 
show  to  have  been  practiced  with  approbation, 
we  may  presume  was  permitted  by  their  con- 
stitution ;  whatever  was  not  so  practiced,  was 
not  permitted.  And,  although  this  constitution 
was  violated  and  set  at  naught  by  Norman  force, 
yet  force  cannot  change  right  A  perpetual 
claim  was  kept  up  by  the  nation,  by  their  per- 
petual demand  ot  a  restoration  of  their  Saxon 
laws ;  which  shows  they  were  never  relinquished 
by  the  will  of  the  nation.  In  the  pullings  and 
haulings  for  these  ancient  rights,  between  the 
nation,  and  its  kings  of  the  races  of  Plantageneta* 
Tndors  and  Stuarts,  there  was  sometimes  gain, 
and  sometimes  loss,  until  the  final  re-conquest 
of  their  rights  from  the  Stuarts.  The  destitu- 
tion and  expulsion  of  this  race  broke  the  thread 


of  pretended  inheritance,  extinguished  all  regal 
usurpations,  and  the  nation  reentered  into  all 
its  rights;  and  although  in  their  Bill  of  Rights 
they  specifically  reclaimed  some  only,  yet  the 
omission  of  the  others  was  no  renunciation  of 
the  right  to  assume  their  exercise  also,  whenever 
occasion  should  occur.  The  new  King  received 
no  rights  or  powers,  but  those  expressly  granted 
to  him.  It  has  ever  appeared  to  me,  tnat  the 
difference  between  the  whig  and  the  tory  of 
England  is,  that  the  whig  deduces  his  rights 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  source  and  the  tory  from 
the  Norman.  And  Hume,  the  great  apostle  of 
toryism,  says,  in  so  many  words  (note  AA  to 
chapter  42),  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
"  it  was  the  people  who  encroached  upon  the 
sovereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  attempted,  as 
is  pretended,  to  usurp  upon  the  people.  This 
supposes  the  Norman  usurpations  to  be  rights 
in  his  successors.  And  again  (C.  159),  "the 
commons  established  a  principle,  which  is  noble 
in  itself,  and  seems  specious,  but  is  belied  by 
all  history  and  experience,  that  the  people  are 
the  origin  of  all  just  power"  And  where  else 
will  this  degenerate  son  of  science,  this  traitor 
to  his  fellow  men,  find  the  origin  of  just  powers, 
if  not  in  the  majority  of  the  society?  Will  it 
be  in  the  minority  ?  Or  in  an  individual  of  that 
minority?  Our  Revolution  commenced  on  more 
favorable  ground.  It  presented  us  an  album  on 
which  we  were  to  write  what  we  pleased.  We 
had  no  occasion  to  search  into  musty  records, 
to  hunt  up  royal  parchments,  or  to  investigate 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  a  semi-barbarous 
ancestry.  We  appealed  to  those  of  nature,  and 
found  them  engraved  on  our  hearts.  Yet,  we 
did  not  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages 
of  our  position.  We  had  never  been  permitted 
to  exercise  self-government.  When  forced  to 
assume  it,  we  were  novices  in  its  science.  Its 
principles  and  forms  had  entered  little  into  our 
former  education.  We  established  some,  al- 
though not  all  its  important  principles. — To 
John  Cartwright.     vii,  355.     (M.,   1824.) 

1720.  CONSTrrUTIOir  (Spanish),  Pro- 
posed.— The  Constitution  proposed  has  one 
feature  which  I  like  much ;  that  which  provides 
that  when  the^  three  coordinate  branches  differ 
in  their  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the 
opinion  of  two  branches  shall  overrule  the  third. 
Our  Constitution  has  not  sufficiently  solved  this 
difficulty. — To  Valentine  de  Foronda.  v,  473. 
(M.,  1809.) 

1721.  CONSTITUTIOir  (Spanish),  SUte 
Church. — There  are  parts  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution of  Spain  in  which  you  would  expect,  of 
course,  that  we  should  not  concur.  One  of 
these  is  the  intolerance  of  all  but  the  Catholic 
religion;  and  no  security  provided  against  the 
reestablishment  of  an  Inquisition,  the  exclusive 
judge  of  Catholic  opinions,  and  authorized  to 
proscribe  and  punish  those  it  shall  deem  anti- 
Catholic. — To  Chevalier  de  Onis.  vi,  342. 
(M.,  1814.) 

1722.  CONSTrrUTIOV  (Spanish)^  Suf- 
frage-— There  is  one  provision  [in  the  new 
Constitution  of  Spain]  which  will  immortalize 
its  inventors.  It  is  that  which,  after  a  certain 
epoch,  disfranchises  every  citizen  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  This  is  new,  and  is  the  fruit- 
ful germ  of  the  improvement  of  everything 
good,  and  the  correction  of  everything  imper- 
fect in  the  i)resent  Constitution.  This  will  give 
you  an  enlightened  people,  and  an  energetic 
public  opinion  which  will  control  and  enchain 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  government. — To 
Chevalier  de  Onis.    vi,  34s.     (M.,  1814.) 
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1723. .    In   the   Constitution   of 

Spain,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Cortes,  there  was 
a  principle  entirely  new  to  me,  ♦  *  *  that 
no  person,  bom  after  that  day,  should  ever  ac- 
quire the  rights  of  citizenship  until  he  could 
read  and  write.  It  is  impossible  sufficiently 
to  estimate  the  wisdom  of  this  provision.  Of 
all  those  which  have  been  thought  of  for  secur- 
ing fidelity  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, constant  ralliance  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  progressive  amendments 
with  the  progressive  advances  of  the  human 
mind,  or  changes  in  human  affairs,  it  is  the  most 
effectual.  Enlighten  the  people  generally,  and 
tyranny  and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind  will 
vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Although  I  do  not,  with  some  enthusiasts,  be- 
lieve that  the  human  condition  will  ever  ad- 
vance to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  that  there 
shall  no  longer  be  pain  or  vice  in  the  worlds 
yet  I  believe  it  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  most  of  all,  m  matters  of  government 
and  religion;  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people  is  to  be  the  instrument 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  The  Constitutiou 
of  the  Cortes  had  defects  enough ;  but  when 
I  saw  in  it  this  amendatory  provision,  I  was  sat- 
isfied all  would  come  right  in  time,  under  its 
salutary  operation. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
vi,  592.     Ford  ed.,  x,  24.     (M.,  1816.) 

—  GONSTIT  U  TIOV  (Spanish-Ameri- 
can).— Sec  Spanish  America. 

—  GONSTXTXTTION   OF  VIBGINIA.— 

See  Virginia. 
1724.  CONSTTrUTIOirS      (American), 

Amending.— Happily  for  us,  that  when  we 
find  our  constitutions  defective  and  insuf- 
ficient to  secure  the  happiness  of  our  people, 
we  can  assemble  with  all  the  coolness  of  phi- 
losophers, and  set  them  to  rights,  while  every 
other  nation  on  earth  must  have  recourse  to 
arms  to  amend  or  to  restore  their  constitu- 
tions.—To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  264.  (P., 
Sep.  1787.) 

1725. .  Had  our  former  Consti- 
tution been  unalterable  (pardon  the  absurd- 
ity of  the*h)rpothcsis),  we  must  have  gone 
to  ruin  with  our  eyes  open. — To  Benjamin 
Vaughan.    V,  334.     (P.,  1791.) 

1726. .  Whatever  be  the  Consti- 
tution, great  care  must  be  taken  to  provide 
a  mode  of  amendment,  when  experience  or 
change  of  circumstances  shall  nave  man- 
ifested that  any  part  of  it  is  unadapted  to  the 
good  of  the  nation.  In  some  of  our  States 
it  requires  a  new  authority  from  the  whole 
people,  acting  by  their  representatives,  chosen 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  assembled  in 
convention.  This  is  found  too  difficult  for 
remedying  the  imperfections  which  experi- 
ence develops  from  time  to  time  in  an  or- 
ganization of  the  first  impression.  A  greater 
facility  of  amendment  is  certainly  requisite 
to  maintain  it  in  a  course  of  action  accom- 
modated to  the  times  and  changes  through 
which  we  are  ever  passing. — ^To  A.  Coray. 
vii,  323-     (M.,  1823.) 

1727.  GONSTirTTTIONS  (American), 
Best  of  all  Conatitutions. — ^The  worst  of  the 
American  constitutions  is  better  than  the  best 
which    ever    existed    before    in    any    other 


country,  and  they  are  wonderfully  perfect 
for  a  first  essay.  Yet,  every  human  essay 
must  have  defects— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  ii, 
175.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  403.     (P.,  1787.) 

1728.  CONSTITXrTIOirS  (American), 
Characteristics  of  .—Our  Revolution  *  *  ♦ 
presented  us  an  album  on  which  we  were  free 
to  write  what  we  pleased.  *  *  *  Yet  we 
did  not  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages 
of  our  position.  We  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  self-government  When 
forced  to  assume  it,  we  were  novices  in  its 
science.  Its  principles  and  forms  had  entered 
little  into  our  former  education.  We  es- 
tablished, however,  some  although  not  all 
its  important  principles.  The  constitutions  oi 
most  of  our  States  assert  that  all  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people ;  that  they  may  exercise 
it  by  themselves,  in  all  cases  to  which  they 
think  themselves  competent  (as  in  electing 
their  functionaries  executive  and  legislative, 
and  deciding  by  a  jury  of  themselves,  in  all 
judiciary  cases  in  which  any  fact  is  involved), 
or  they  may  act  by  representatives,  freely  and 
equally  chosen;  that  it  is  their  right  and 
duty  to  be  at  all  times  armed;  that  they  are 
entitled  to  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  property,  and  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  the  structure  of  our  legisla- 
tures, we  think  experience  has  proved  the 
benefit  of  subjecting  questions  to  two  sep- 
arate bodies  of  deliberants;  but  in  consti- 
tuting these,  natural  right  has  been  misteken 
some  making  one  of  these  bodies,  and  some 
both,  the  representatives  of  property  instead 
of  persons;  whereas  the  double  deliberation 
might  be  as  well  obtained  without  any  viola- 
tion of  true  principle,  either  by  requiring  a 
greater  age  in  one  of  the  bodies,  or  by  electing 
a  proper  number  of  representatives  of  persons, 
dividing  them  by  lots  into  two  chambers,  and 
renewing  the  division  at  frequent  intervals, 
in  order  to  break  up  all  cabals. — ^To  John 
Cartwright.      vii,  356.     (M.,  1824.) 

1729.  G0NSTITTJTI0N8  (American), 
English  Constitution  and. — ^The  first  princi- 
ple of  a  good  government  is,  certainly,  a  dis- 
tribution of  its  powers  into  executive,  judici- 
ary and  legislative,  and  a  subdivision  of 
the  latter  into  two  or  three  branches.  It  is 
a  good  step  gained,  when  it  is  proved  that  the 
English  Constitution,  acknowledged  to  be 
better  than  all  which  have  preceded  it,  is  only 
better  in  proportion  as  it  has  approached 
nearer  to  this  distribution  of  powers.  From 
this,  the  last  step  is  easy,  to  show  by  a  com- 
parison of  our  constitutions  with  that  of 
England,  how  much  more  perfect  they  arc- 
To  John  Adams,  ii,  282.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  454- 
(P..  1787.) 

1730.  CONSTITUTIOll'S  (American), 
Happiness  under. — It  is  a  misfortune  that 
our  countrjrmen  do  not  sufficiently  know  the 
value  of  their  constitutions,  and  how  much 
happier  they  are  rendered  by  them  than  any 
other  people  on  earth  by  the  governments 
under  which  they  live.— To  John  Adams. 
ii,  282.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  455.     (P.,  1787.) 
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1731.  CONSTITUTIONS  (American), 
Permanent. — ^A  permanent  constitution  must 
be  the  work  of  quiet,  leisure,  much  inquiry, 
and  great  deliberation.— To  A.  Coray.  vii, 
320.     (M.,  1823.) 

1732.  CONSTITTTTIONS  (American), 
Principles  of. — ^There  are  certain  principles 
in  which  our  constitutions  all  agree,  and 
which  all  cherish  as  vitally  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
safety  of  the  citizen,  i.  Freedom  of  relig- 
ion, restricted  only  from  acts  of  trespass  on 
that  of  others.  2.  Freedom  of  person,  secur- 
ing every  one  from  imprisonment,  or  other 
bc^ily  restraint,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This  is  effected  by  the  law  of  habeas  corpus. 
3.  Trial  by  jury,  the  best  of  all  safe-guards 
for  the  person,  the  property,  and  the  fame  of 
every  individual.  4.  The  exclusive  right  of 
legislation  and  taxation  in  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  5.  Freedom  of  the  press,  sub- 
ject only  to  liability  for  personal  injuries.— 
To  A.  CoRAY.    vii,  323.     (M.,  1823.) 

1733.  GONSTITITTIONS  (American), 
Bevision  of. — Some  men  look  at  constitu- 
tions with  sanctimonious  reverence,  and  deem 
them  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred 
to  be  touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of 
the  preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than  human, 
and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond 
amendment.  I  knew  that  age  well:  I  be- 
longed to  it,  and  labored  with  it.  It  deserved 
well  of  its  country.  It  was  very  like  the 
present,  but  without  the  experience  of  the 
present;  and  forty  years  of  experience  in 
government  is  worth  a  century  of  book- 
reading  ;  and  this  they  would  say  themselves, 
were  &ey  to  rise  from  the  dead.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and  un- 
tried changes  in  laws  and  constitutions.  1 
think  moderate  imperfections  had  better  be 
borne  with;  because,  when  once  known,  we 
accommodate  ourselves  to  them  and  find 
practical  means  of  correcting  their  ill  effects. 
But  I  know,  also,  that  laws  and  institutions 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  de- 
veloped, more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries 
are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners 
and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of 
circumstances,  institutions  must  advance  also, 
and  keep  pace  with  the  times.  We  might  as 
well  require  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which 
fitted  him  when  a  boy,  as  civilized  society  to 
remain  ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  bar- 
barous ancestors.  It  is  this  preposterous  idea 
which  has  lately  deluged  Europe  in  blood. 
Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wisely  yielding  to 
the  gradual  change  of  circumstances,  of 
favoring  progressive  accommodation  to  pro- 
gressive improvement,  have  clung  to  old 
abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind  steady 
habits,  and  obliged  their  subjects  to  seek 
through  blood  and  violence  rash  and  ruinous 
innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred 
to  the  peaceful  deliberations  and  collected  wis- 
dom of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put  into 
acceptable  and  salutary  forms.  Let  us  follow 
no  such  examples,  nor  weakly  believe  that  one 
generation  is  not  as  capable  as  another  of 


taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own 
affairs.  Let  us  [Virginia],  as  our  sister 
States  have  done,  avail  ourselves  of  our  reason 
and  experience,  to  correct  the  crude  essays  of 
our  first  and  unexperienced,  although  wise, 
virtuous,  and  well  meaning  councils.  And 
lastly,  let  us  provide  in  our  Constitution  for 
its  revision  at  stated  periods.  What  these 
periods  should  be.  nature  herself  indicates.  By 
the  European  tables  of  mortality,  of  the  adults 
living  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  a  majority 
will  be  dead  in  about  nineteen  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  then,  a  new  majority  is 
come  into  place;  or,  in  other  words,  a  new 
generation.  Each  generation  is  as  independ- 
ent of  the  one  preceding  as  that  was  of  all 
which  has  gone  before.  It  has,  then,  like 
them,  a  right  to  choose  for  itself  the  form  of 
government  it  believes  most  promotive  of 
its  own  happiness ;  consequently,  to  accommo- 
date to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds 
itself,  that  received  from  its  predecessors ;  and 
it  is  jfor  the  peace  and  good  of  mankind,  that 
a  solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this  every 
nineteen  or  twenty  years,  should  be  provided 
by  the  Constitution ;  so  that  it  may  be  handed 
on,  with  periodical  repairs,  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  the  end  of  time,  if  anything 
human  can  so  long  endure.  It  is  now  forty 
years  since  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  was 
formed.  The  same  tables  inform  us,  that, 
within  that  period,  two-thirds  of  the  adults 
then  living  are  now  dead.  Have,  then,  the  re- 
maining third,  even  if  they  had  the  wish, 
the  right  to  hold  in  obedience  to  their  will, 
and  to  laws  heretofore  made  by  them, 
the  other  two-thirds,  who,  with  themselves, 
compose  the  present  mass  of  adults?  If  they 
have  not,  who  has?  The  dead?  But  the 
dead  have  no  rights.  They  are  nothing;  and 
nothing  can  not  own  something.  Where 
there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  acci- 
dent. This  corporeal  globe,  and  everything 
upon  it,  belong  to  its  present  corporeal  in- 
habitants, during  their  generation.  They 
alone  have  a  right  to  direct  what  is  the  con- 
cern of  themselves  alone,  and  to  declare  the 
law  of  that  direction ;  and  this  declaration  can 
only  be  made  by  their  majority.  That  ma- 
jority, then,  has  a  right  to  depute  representa- 
tives to  a  convention,  and  to  make  the  con- 
stitution what  they  think  will  be  the  best  for 
themselves.  ...  If  this  avenue  be  shut 
to  the  call  of  sufferance,  it  will  make  itself 
heard  through  that  of  force,  and  we  shall  go 
on,  as  other  nations  are  doing,  in  the  endless 
circle  of  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation ; 
and  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation,  again ; 
and  so  on  forever. — To  Samuel  Kerchival, 
vii,  14.    Ford  ed.,  x,  42.     (M.,  1816.) 

1734.  CONSTIT U  TIONS  (American), 
Written. — ^Though  written  constitutions  may 
be  violated  in  moments  of  passion  or  delusion, 
yet  they  furnish  a  text  to  which  those  who  are 
watchful  may  again  rally  and  recall  the  people. 
They  fix,  too.  for  the  people  the  principles  of 
their  political  creed.— To  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, iv.  441.  Ford  ED.,  viii,  159.  (W..  1802.) 

1735. .    Virginia   was  not   only 

the  first  of  the  American  States,  but  the  first 
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nation  in  the  world,  at  least  within  the 
records  of  history,  which,  peaceably  by  its 
wise  men,  formed  on  free  deliberation  a  con- 
stitution of  government  for  itself,  and  de- 
posited it  in  writing  among  their  archives, 
always  ready  and  open  to  the  appeal  of  every 
citizen.— To  John  Hambden  Pleasants,  vii, 
344.    Ford  ed.,  x,  302.     (M.,  1824.) 

1736. Virginia   was   not   only 

the  first  of  the  States,  but.  I  believe  I  may 
say,  the  first  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
assembled  its  wise  men  peaceably  together  to 
form  a  fundamental  constitution,  to  commit  it 
to  writing  and  place  it  among  their  archives, 
where  everyone  should  be  free  to  appeal  to  its 
text.  But  this  act  was  very  imperfect.  The 
other  States,  as  they  proceeded  successively  to 
the  same  work,  made  successive  improve- 
ments :  and  several  of  them,  still  further  cor- 
rected by  experience,  have,  by  conventions, 
still  further  amended  their  first  forms.  Vir- 
ginia has  gone  on  so  far  with  its  premiere 
ebauche;  but  is  now  proposing  a  convention 
for  amendment. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
357.     (M.,  1824.) 

1737.  CONSTBXrCTION  OF  THE  CON- 
STITXTTION.— Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  written  Constitution.  Let  us 
not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by  construction. — 
To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  506.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  247.     (M.,  1803.)    See  1666. 

1738.  GONSTBUGTION    OP    INSTBXr- 

MBNTS.— When  an  instrument  admits  two 
constructions,  the  one  safe,  the  other  dan- 
gerous, the  one  precise,  the  other  indefinite,  I 
prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise. — To 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  i^v.  506.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  247.     (M.,  1803.) 

1739.  CONSULAB  CONVENTION,  Hi8- 
tory  of  French. — In  1784  a  convention  was 
entered  into  between  Dr.  Franklin  and  the 
Count  de  Vergennes  concerning  consuls.  It 
contained  many  things  absolutely  inadmissible 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  and  incon- 
sistent with  their  genius  and  character.  Dr. 
Franklin  not  being  a  lawyer,  and  the  project 
offered  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes  being  a 
copy  of  the  conventions  which  were  estab- 
lished between  France  and  the  despotic  States 
on  the  continent  (for  with  England  they  never 
had  one),  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  a 
formula  established  by  universal  experience, 
and  not  to  have  suspected  that  it  might  con- 
tain matters,  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  a  free  people.  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica soon  after  the  signature  of  it.  Congress 
received  it  'with  the  deepest  concern.  They 
honored  Dr.  Franklin,  they  were  attached  to 
the  French  nation;  but  they  could  not  re- 
linquish fundamental  principles.  They  de- 
clined ratifying  it.  and  sent  it  back  with  new 
powers  and  instructions  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris.  The 
most  objectionable  matters  were  the  privileges 
and  exemptions  given  to  the  consuls,  and  their 
powers  over  persons  of  the  nation,  establish- 
ing a  jurisdiction  independent  of  that  of  the 
nation  in  which  it  was  exercised,  and  uncon- 


trollable   by    it.     The    French    government 
valued  these  because  they  then  apprehended  a 
very  extensive  emigration  from  France  to  the 
United  States,  which  this  convention  enabled 
them  to  control.    It  was,  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  inch  by  inch,  that  they 
could  be  induced  to  relinquish  those  condi- 
tions.   The  following  changes,  however,  were 
effected   by   the   convention   of    i;^:    The 
clauses  of  the  convention  of  1784,  clothing 
Consuls  with  the  privileges  of  the  laws  of 
rtations,  were  struck  out,  and  they  were  ex- 
pressly subjected  in  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, to  the  laws  of  the  land.    The  giving  the 
right  of  sanctuary  to  their  houses  was  re- 
duced to  a  protection  of  their  chancery  room 
and  its  papers.    Their  coercive  power  over 
passengers  were  taken  away;  and  those  whom 
they  might  have  termed  deserters  of   their 
nation,  were  restrained  to  deserted  seamen 
only.    The  clause  allowing  them  to  arrest  and 
send  back  vessels  was  struck  out,  and  instead 
of  It  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  a  police 
over  the  ships  of  their  nation  generally.     So 
was  that  which  declared  the  indelibility  of  the 
character  of  subject,  and  the  explanation  and 
extension  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  amity.    The  innovations  in  the  laws  of 
evidence  were  done  away;  and  the  convention 
trom  bemg  perpetual,  was  limited  to  twelve 
years.    Although  strong  endeavors  were  made 
to  do  away  some  other  disagreeable  articles 
yet  It  was  found  that  more  could  not  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  good  humor,   which 
Congress  wished  so  much  to  preserve,  and  the 
limiUtion  obtained  for  the  continuance  of  the 
convention  insured  our  getting  finally  rid  of 
the  whole.    Congress,  therefore,  satisfied  with 
having  so  far  amended  their  situation,  ratified 
the  convention  of  1788  without  hesitation*— 
To  Mr.  Wingate.    ix,  462.     (1803.) 

1740. A  consular  convention 

had  been  agreed  on  m  1784,  between  Dr. 
f  rankhn  and  the  French  government,  con- 
taining several  articles,  so  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
«^P^l^\/P}^^^  oi  our  citizens,  that  Congress 
withheld  their  ratification,  and  sent  it  back  to 
me  with  instructions  to  get  those  articles 
expunged,  or  modified,  so  as  to  render  them 
compatible  with  our  laws.  The  Minister  un- 
willingly released  us  from  these  concessions, 
which,  indeed,  authorized  the  exercise  of 
powers  very  offensive  in  a  free  State.  After 
much  discussion,  the  convention  was  reformed 
in  a  considerable  degree,  and  was  signed  by 
the  Count  Montmorin  and  myself,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1788;  not,  indeed,  such  as  I 
would  have  wished,  but  such  as  could  be  ob- 
tained with  good  humor  and  friendship.--Au- 

TOBIOGRAPHY.     i,  85.     FORD  ED.,  i,   II7.     (l82I.) 

1741.  CONSULS,     The     Confederation 

and.— As  the  States  have  renounced  the  sepa- 
rate power  of  making  treaties  with  forcSn 
nations,  they  cannot  separately  receive  a  con- 
sul;  and  as  Congress  have,  by  the  confed- 
eration, no  immediate  jurisdiction  over  com- 
♦.l™5i^£V®°^*^,**S"«  ^>*«*»  o'  o«r  consular  sv*. 
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merce,  as  they  have  only  a  power  of  bringing 
that  jurisdiction  into  existence  by  entering 
into  a  treaty,  till  such  treaty  be  entered  into, 
Congress  themselves  cannot  receive  a  consul. 
Till  a  treaty,  then,  there  exists  no  power  in 
any  part  of  our  government,  federal  or  partic- 
ular, to  admit  a  consul  among  us.  *  *  * 
Nothing  less  than  a  new  article,  to  be  agreed 
to  by  aU  the  States,  would  enable  Congress, 
or  the  particular  States,  to  receive  him. — To 
David  Hartley,  i,  426.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  96. 
(P.,  1785.) 

1742.  CONSXTIiS,  Creation  of.— A  consul 
is  the  creature  of  a  treaty.  No  nation  with- 
out an  agreement,  can  place  an  officer  in 
another  country,  with  any  powers  or  juris- 
diction whatever.— To  David  Hartley,  i, 
426.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  96.     (P.,  1785.) 

1743. .    A  consul  is  the  creature 

of  a  convention  altogether;  without  this  he 
must  be  unknown,  and  his  jurisdiction  un- 
acknowledged by  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  will  of  the  sovereign 
in  most  countries  can  give  a  jurisdiction  by  a 
simple  order.  With  us,  the  Confederation  ad- 
mitting Congress  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  they  can  by  treaty  or  convention, 
provide  for  the  admission  and  jurisdiction  of 
consuls  and  the  Confederation,  and  whatever 
is  done  under  it,  being  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  States,  this  establishes  the  power  of  the 
consuls.  But  without  a  convention,  the  laws 
of  the  States  cannot  take  any  notice  of  a 
consul,  nor  permit  him  to  exercise  any  juris- 
diction.— ^To  WiLLLAM  Carmichael.  ii,  17. 
(P.,  1786.) 

1744.  GOVSinUS,  Excluded.— With  re- 
spect to  the  placing  consuls  in  the  British 
[West  India]  Islands,  we  are  so  far  from 
being  permitted  that  a  common  mercantile 
factor  is  not  permitted  l^  their  laws. — ^To 
Mr.  Coxe.    iv,  691     (1793.) 

1746.  CONSTTLS,  InutiUty  of.— As  to 
ourselves,  we  do  not  find  the  institution  of 
consuls  very  necessary.  Its  history  com- 
mences in  times  of  barbarism,  and  might  well 
have  ended  with  them.  During  these,  they 
were  perhaps  useful,  and  may  still  be  so  in 
countries  not  yet  emerged  from  that  condition. 
But  all  civilized  nations  at  this  day.  under- 
stand so  well  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
that  they  provide  protection  and  encourage- 
ment for  merchant  strangers  and  vessels 
coming  among  them.  So  extensive,  too,  have 
commercial  connections  now  become,  that 
every  mercantile  house  has  correspondents  in 
almost  every  port.  They  address  their  vessels 
to  these  correspondents,  who  are  found  to 
take  better  care  of  their  interests,  and  to  ob- 
tain more  effectually  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  for  them,  than  the  consul  of 
their  nation  can.  He  is  generally  a  foreigner. 
unpossessed  of  the  little  details  of  knowledge 
of  greatest  use  to  them.  He  makes  national 
<]uestions  of  all  the  difficulties  which  arise; 
the  correspondent  prevents  them.  We  carry 
on  commerce  with  good  success  in  all  parts  of 
the  world;  yet  we  have  not  a  consul  in  a 
single  port,  nor  a  complaint  for  the  want  of 


one,  except  from  the  persons  who  wish  to  be 
consuls  themselves.  Though  these  consid- 
erations may  not  be  strong  enough  to  establish 
the  absolute  inutility  of  consuls,  they  may 
make  us  less  anxious  to  extend  their  privileges 
and  jurisdictions,  so  as  to  render  them  ob- 
jects of  jealousy  and  irritation  in  the  places  of 
their  residence.  That  the  government  [of 
France]  thinks  them  useful,  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  us  to  give  them  all  the  functions  and 
facilities  which  our  circumstances  will  admit. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  declining,  every  article 
[in  the  consular  convention]  which  will  be 
useless  to  us,  we  accede  to  eveiyone  which  will 
not  be  inconvenient.  Had  this  nation  alone 
been  concerned,  our  desire  to  gratify  them, 
might  have  tempted  us  to  press  still  harder 
on  the  laws  and  opinions  of  our  country.  But 
your  Excellency  knows,  that  we  stand  engaged 
in  treaties  with  some  nations,  which  will  give 
them  occasion  to  claim  whatever  privileges 
we  yield  to  any  other.  This  renders  circum- 
spection more  necessary. — To  Count  de 
MoNTMORiN.   ii,  420.    (P.,  1788.) 

1746.  CONSULS,  Law  of  Nations  and. 
— ^The  law  of  nations  does  not  of  itself  extend 
to  consuls  at  all.  They  are  not  of  the  diplo- 
matic class  of  characters,  to  which  alone  that 
law  extends  of  right.  Convention,  indeed, 
may  give  it  to  them,  and  sometimes  has  done 
so;  but  in  that  case,  the  convention  can  be 
produced.  In  ours  with  France,  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  consuls  shall  not  have 
the  privileges  of  that  law,  and  we  have  no 
convention  with  any  other  nation.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Independently  of  law,  consuls  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  distinguished  foreigners,  dignified 
by  a  commission  from  their  sovereign,  and 
specially  recommended  by  him  to  the  respect 
of  the  nation  with  whom  they  reside.  They 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
precisely  as  other  foreigners  are,  a  convention, 
where  there  is  one,  making  a  part  of  the  laws 
of  the  land ;  but  if  at  any  time,  their  conduct 
should  render  it  necessary  to  assert  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  over  them,  the  rigor  of 
those  laws  should  be  tempered  by  our  respect 
for  their  sovereign,  as  far  as  the  case  will  ad- 
mit. This  moderate  and  respectful  treatment 
towards  foreign  consuls,  it  is  my  duty  to 
recommend  and  press  on  our  citizens,  be- 
cause I  ask  it  for  their  good  towards  our 
own  consuls,  from  the  people  with  whom  they 
reside. — To  T.  Newton,    iii,  295.     (1791.) 

1747.  CONSULS,  Market  Beports  and. 

— It  would  be  useful  if  the  consuls  could  for- 
ward directly  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  the 
prices  current  of  their  place,  and  any  other 
circumstance  which  it  might  be  interesting 
to  make  known  to  our  merchants  without 
delay. — Circular  to  Consuls,  iii,  430.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

1748.  CONSULS,  Native  Citizens  for.— 
With  respect  to  the  consular  appointments 
it  is  a  duty  on  me  to  add  some  observations, 
which  my  situation  here  has  enabled  me  to 
make.  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1784, 
that  Congress  (harassed  by  multiplied  appli- 
cations of  foreigners,  of  whom  nothing  was 
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known  but  on  their  own  information,  or  on 
that  of  others  as  unknown  as  themselves) 
came   to   a   resolution,   that  the   interest   of 
America  would  not  permit  the  naming  any 
person,  not  a  citizen,  to  the  office  of  consul, 
vice-consul,  agent  or  commissary.    This  was 
intended  as  a  general  answer  to  that  swarm 
of    foreign    pretenders.    It    appears   to    me, 
that  it  will  be  best  still  to  ijreserve  a  part  of 
this  regulation.    Native  citizens,   on  several 
valuable  accounts,   are  preferable  to  aliens, 
and  to  citizens  alien-bom.    They  possess  our 
language,  know  our  laws,  customs,  and  com- 
merce; have,  generally,  acquaintance  in  the 
United  States;  give  better  satisfaction,  and 
are  more  to  be  relied  on  in  point  of  fidel- 
ity.   Their  disadvantages  are  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  this  country, 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  organization  of  its  ju- 
dicial and  executive  powers,  and  consequent 
awkwardness,  whenever  application  to  either 
of  these  is  necessary,  as  it  frequently  is.   But 
it  happens  that  in  some  of  the  principal  ports 
of  France,   there  is  not  a  single  American 
(as  in  Marseilles,  UOrient,  and  Havre),  in 
others  but  one  (as  in  Nantes  and  Rouen), 
and  in  Bordeaux  only,  are  there  two  or  three. 
Fortunately  for  the  present  moment,  most  of 
these  are  worthy  of  appointments.    But  we 
should  look  forward  to  future  times,  when 
there  may  happen  to  be  no  native  citizens  in  a 
port,  but  such  as,  being  bankrupt,  have  taken 
asylum   in   France   from  their  creditors,   or 
young  ephemeral  adventurers  in  commerce, 
without  substance  or  conduct,  or  other  de- 
scriptions, which  might  disgrace  the  consular 
office,  without  protecting  our  commerce.    To 
avail  ourselves  of  our  good  native  citizens, 
when  we  have  one  in  a  port,  and  when  there 
are  none,  to  have  yet  some  person  to  attend  to 
our  affairs,  it  appears  to  me  advisable,  to  de- 
clare by  a  standing  law  that  no  person  but  a 
native  citizen  shall  be  capable  of  the  office  of 
consuU  and  that  the  consul's  presence  in  his 
port  shall  suspend,  for  the  time,  the  functions 
of  the  vice-consul.    This  is  the  rule  of  1784, 
restrained  to  the  office  of  consul,  and  to  native 
citizens.    The  establishing  this,  by  a  standing 
law,  will  guard  against  the  effect  of  particular 
applications,  and  will  shut  the  door  against 
such  appplications.— To  John  Jay.    ii,  494. 
(P.,  1788.) 

1749. .    The  office  of  vice-consul 

may  be  given  to  the  best  subject  in  the  port, 
whether  citizen  or  alien ;  and  that  of  consul 
be  kept  open  for  any  native  citizen  of  superior 
qualifications,  who  might  come  afterwards  to 
establish  himself  in  the  port.  The  functions  of 
the  vice-consul  would  become  dormant  during 
the  presence  of  his  principal,  come  into  ac- 
tivity again  on  his  departure,  and  thus  spare 
us  and  them  the  painful  operation  of  revo- 
king and  reviving  their  commissions  perpet- 
ually. Add  to  this  that  during  the  presence 
of  the  consul,  the  vice-consul  would  not  be 
merely  useless,  but  would  be  a  valuable  coun- 
sellor to  his  principal,  new  in  the  office,  the 
language,  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 
Every  consul  and  vice-consul  should  be  re- 
strained in  his  jurisdiction  to  the  port   for 


which  he  is  named,  and  the  territory  nearer  to 
that  than  to  any  other  consular  or  vice-con- 
sular port,  and  no  idea  be  permitted  to  arise 
that  the  grade  of  consul  gives  a  right  to  any 
authority  whatever  over  a  vice-consul,  or 
draws  on  any  dependence. — To  John  Jay.  ii, 
496.    (P.,  1788.) 

1750. .    The     determination     to 

appoint  natives  only  is  generally  proper,  but 
not  always.  These  places  are  for  the  most 
part  of  little  consequence  to  the  public ;  and  if 
they  can  be  made  resources  of  profit  to  our 
ex-military  worthies,  they  are  so  far  advanta- 
geous. You  and  I,  however,  know  that  one 
of  these  novices,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
laws,  or  authorities  of  his  port,  nor  speaking 
a  word  of  its  language,  is  of  no  more  account 
than  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  coach.— To  Jamxs 
Monroe,    vi,  552.     (M.,  1816.) 

1751.  GONSXTLS,  Pazii8h6d.^One  of 
Genet's  consuls*  has  committed  a  pretty 
serious  deed  at  Boston,  by  going  with  an 
armed  force  taken  from  a  French  frigate  in 
the  harbor,  and  rescuing  a  vessel  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  marshal  who  had  arrested  her  by 
process  from  a  court  of  justice;  in  another 
instance,  he  kept  off  the  marshal  by  an  armed 
force  from  serving  a  process  on  a  vessel. 
He  is  ordered,  consequently,  to  be  arrested 
himself,  prosecuted  and  punished  for  the  res- 
cue, and  his  exequatur  will  be  revoked. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iv,  52.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  401. 
(Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 

1752. .  The  President  is  in- 
formed ♦  ♦  ♦  that  M.  Duplaine,  consul  of 
France  at  Boston,  has  *  ♦  *  rescued  a 
vessel  from  the  officer  of  the  court  of  justice, 
by  process  from  which  she  was  under  arrest 
in  his  custody ;  and  that  he  has  in  like  manner, 
with  an  armed  force,  opposed  and  prevented 
the  officer,  charged  with  process  from  a  court 
against  another  vessel,  from  serving  that  proc- 
ess. This  daring  violation  of  the  laws  re> 
quires  the  more  attention,  as  it  is  by  a  for- 
eigner clothed  with  a  public  character,  arro- 
gating an  unfounded  right  to  Admiralty  juris- 
diction, and  probably  meaning  to  assert  it  by 
this  act  of  force.  By  the  law  of  nations,  con- 
suls are  not  diplomatic  characters,  and  have 
no  immunities  whatever  against  the  laws  of 
the  land.  To  put  this  altogether  out  of  dis- 
pute, a  clause  was  inserted  in  our  consular 
convention  with  France,  making  them  anie> 
nable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  other  inhab- 
itants. Consequently,  M.  Duplaine  is  liable  to 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  other  punishments, 
even  capital,  as  other  foreign  subjects  resident 
here.  ♦  *  *  You  will  immediately  in- 
stitute such  a  prosecution  against  him  as  the 
laws  will  warrant.— To  Christopher  Goke. 
iv.  55.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  404.    (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 

1753. .  If  there  be  any  doubt  as 

to  the  character  of  his  offence,  whether  of  a 
higher  or  a  lower  grade,  it  will  be  best  to 
prosecute  for  that  which  will  admit  the  lea^t 
doubt,  because  an  acquittal,  though  it  might 

^  The  consuls  appointed  by  Genet  when  he  came 
here  as  Minister  of  the  French  RepobUc—BDrroR. 
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be  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the  grade  of 
offence  with  which  he  is  charged  is  higher 
than  his  act  would  support,  yet  it  might  be 
construed  by  the  uninformed  to  be  a  judiciary 
decision  against  his  amenability  to  the  law,  or 
perhaps  in  favor  of  the  jurisdictions  these 
consuls  [Genet's  appointments]  are  assuming. 
The  process,  therefore,  should  be  of  the 
surest  kind,  and  all  the  proceedings  well 
grounded. — To  Christopher  Gore,  iv,  55. 
Ford  Ea,  vi,  405.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 

1764. .    If  an  arrest   ♦   ♦   *   be 

the  first  step,  it  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
leave  room  neither  for  escape  nor  rescue.  It 
should  be  attended  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
consistent  with  safe  custody,  and  his  confine- 
ment as  mild  and  comfortable  also,  as  that 
would  permit  These  are  the  distinctions  to 
which  a  consul  is  entitled,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
particular  decorum  of  deportment  towards 
him,  indicative  of  respect  to  the  sovereign 
whose  officer  he  is. — To  Christopher  Gore. 
iv,  55-    Ford  ed.,  vi,  405.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 

1755.  COVBXTLB,  Baception  of.— We  are 
very  far  from  admitting  your  principle,  that 
the  government  on  their  side  has  no  other 
right,  on  the  presentation  of  a  consular  com- 
mission, than  to  certify  that,  having  examined 
it,  they  find  it  according  to  rule.  The  govern- 
ments of  both  nations  have  a  right,  and  that 
of  yours  has  exercised  it  as  to  us,  of  consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  person  appointed ;  the 
place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  other  ma- 
terial circumstances;  and  of  taking  precau- 
tions as  to  his  conduct,  if  necessary ;  and  this 
does  not  defeat  the  general  object  of  the  con- 
vention, which,  in  stipulating  that  consuls  shall 
be  promoted  on  both  sides,  could  not  mean  to 
supersede  reasonable  objections  to  particular 
persons,  who  might  at  the  moment  be  obnox- 
ious to  the  nation  to  which  they  were  sent, 
or  whose  conduct  might  render  them  so  at  any 
time  hereafter.  In  fact,  every  foreign  agent 
depends  on  the  double  will  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, of  that  which  sends  him;  and  of  that 
which  is  to  permit  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions within  their  territory;  and  when  either 
of  these  wills  is  refused  or  withdrawn,  his  au- 
thority to  act  within  that  territory  becomes 
incomplete.— To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv,  90.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  463.     (Pa.,  Dec.  1793) 

1756. .    By  what  member  of  the 

government  the  right  of  giving  or  withdraw- 
ing permission  is  to  be  exercised  here,  is  a 
question  on  which  no  foreign  agent  can  be 
permitted  to  make  himself  the  umpire.  It  is 
sufficient  for  him,  under  our  government,  that 
he  is  informed  of  it  by  the  Executive. — To 
E.  C.  Geket.  iv,  90.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  463.  (Pa., 
Dec.  1793  ) 

1757.  COVSiriiS,  Uniform  for.— The 
consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  United  States 
are  free  to  wear  the  uniform  of  their  navy,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  This  is  a  deep  blue  coat 
with  red  facings,  lining  and  cuffs,  the  cuffs 
slashed  and  a  standing  collar ;  a  red  waistcoat 
(laced  or  not  at  the  election  of  the  wearer) 
and  blue  breeches ;  yellow  buttons  with  a  foul 


anchor,  and  black  cockades  and  small  swords. 
— To  THE  Consuls  of  the  U.  S.  iii,  187. 
(1790.) 

1758.  GOVSTTLS,  Usiirpation  of  Jaris- 
dlction  by. — I  have  it  in  charge,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  give  notice 
to  all  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  France, 
that  if  any  of  them  ♦  *  ♦  shall  assume 
any  jurisdiction  not  expressly  given  by  the 
convention  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  exequatur  of  the  consul  so  trans- 
gressing will  be  immediately  revoked,  and  his 
person  submitted  to  such  prosecutions  and 
punishments  as  the  laws  may  prescribe  for  the 
case. — Circular  to  French  Consuls.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  417.     (Sep.  1793.) 

1759 .    We  learn    *    ♦    ♦    that 

the  [French]  consul  of  New  York,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  yourself  in  a  subsequent 
one,  forbade  an  officer  of  justice  to  serve  the 
process  with  which  he  was  charged  from  his 
court,  on  the  British  brig  William  Tell,  taken 
by  a  French  armed  vessel,  within  a  mile  of 
our  shores,  ♦  *  ♦  and  that  you  had  even 
given  orders  to  the  French  squadron  there  to 
protect  the  vessel  against  any  person  who 
should  attempt  to  take  her  from  their  custody. 
If  this  opposition  were  founded,  *  *  ♦  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  letters  before  cited 
[with  respect  to  the  William  Tell],  it  was  ex- 
tending that  to  a  case  not  within  their  pur- 
view ;  and  even  had  it  been  precisely  the  case 
to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  imagine  you  might  assert  it,  within  the 
body  of  the  country,  by  force  of  arms?  1 
forbear  to  make  the  observations  which  such 
a  measure  must  suggest,  and  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  a  moment's  reflection  will  evince  to 
you  the  depth  of  the  error  committed  in  this 
opposition  to  an  officer  of  justice,  and  in  the 
means  proposed  to  be  resorted  to  in  support 
of  it.  I  am,  therefore,  charged  to  declare  to 
you  expressly,  that  the  President  expects  and 
requires,  that  the  officer  of  justice  be  not  ob- 
structed, in  freely  and  peaceably  serving  the 
process  of  his  court;  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  vessel  and  her  cargo  be  not  suffered 
to  depart,  till  the  judiciary, if  it  will  undertake 
it,  or  himself,  if  not,  shall  decide  whether  the 
seizure  has  been  within  the  limits  of  our  pro- 
tection.— To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv,  68.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  421.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1793) 

1700. .    With     respect     to     the 

usurpation  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  by  the 
consuls  of  France,  within  these  States,  the 
honor  and  rights  of  the  States  themselves 
were  sufficient  motives  for  the  Executive  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  its  continuance,  as 
soon  as  they  were  apprised  of  it.  They  have 
been  led,  by  particular  considerations,  to  await 
the  effect  of  these  measures,  believing  they 
would  be  sufficient ;  but  finding  at  length  they 
were  not,  such  others  have  been  lately  taken. 
as  can  no  longer  fail  to  suppress  this  irregu- 
larity completely. — To  George  Hammond. 
iv,  66.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  424.   (Pa.,  Sep.  i793  ) 

1761.  CONTENTION',  Horror  of.— There 
may  be  people  to  whose  tempers  and  dispo- 
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sitions  contention  is  pleasing  and  who,  there- 
fore, wish  a  continuance  of  confusion,  but  to 
me  it  is  of  all  states  but  one  the  most  hor- 
rid—To John  Randolph,  i,  200.  Ford  ed., 
i,  482.     (M.,  1775.) 

1762.  COin?ENTMENT,  Wisdom  of  .—It 
is  wise  and  well  to  be  contented  with  the  good 
things  which  the  Master  of  the  feast  places 
before  us,  and  to  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have,  rather  than  thoughtful  about  what  we 
have  not.— To  Mrs.  John  Adams,  vii,  53. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  71.     (M.,  1817.) 

—  CONTIKENTAL      CONGBESS.— See 

Congress. 

1768.  CONTBABAin)  OF  WAB,  Abu- 
sive Seizures.— We  believe  the  practice  of 
seizing  what  is  called  contraband  01  war,  is  an 
abusive  practice,  not  founded  in  natural  right. 
AVar  between  two  nations  cannot  diminish  the 
rights  of  the  rest  of  the  world  remaining  at 
peace.  The  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  nations 
remaining  quietly  under  the  exercise  of  moral 
and  social  duties,  are  to  give  way  to  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  prefer  plundering  and 
murdering  one  another,  is  a  monstrous  doc- 
trine ;  and  ought  to  yield  to  the  more  rational 
law,  that  "  the  wrongs  which  two  nations  en- 
deavor to  inflict  on  each  other,  must  not  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  or  conveniences  of  those 
remaining  at  peace  ". — To  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston,   iv,  410.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  90.  (M.,  1801.) 

1764.  CONTRABAND  OF  WAS,  Na- 
tional Law  and. — What  is  contraband  by 
the  law  of  nature?  Either  everything  which 
may  aid  or  comfort  an  enemy  or  nothing. 
Either  all  commerce  which  would  accommo- 
<iate  him  is  unlawful,  or  none  is.  The  differ- 
ence between  articles  of  one  or  another  de- 
scription, is  a  difference  in  degree  only.  No 
line  between  them  can  be  drawn.  Either  all 
intercourse  must  cease  between  neutrals  and 
belligerents,  or  all  be  permitted.  Can  the  world 
"hesitate  to  say  which  shall  be  the  rule?  Shall 
two  nations  turning  tigers,  break  up  in  one 
instant  the  peaceable  relations  of  the  whole 
world  ?  Reason  and  nature  clearly  pronounce 
that  the  neutral  is  to  go  on  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  its  rights,  that  its  commerce  remains 
free,  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another, 
nor  consequently  its  vessels  to  search,  or  to  in- 
<juiries  whether  their  contents  are  the  property 
of  an  enemy,  or  are  of  those  which  have  been 
called  contraband  of  war. — To  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  iv,  410.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  90.  (M., 
1801.) 

1765.  CONTBABAND  OF  WAB,  Naval 
€tores  and. — I  have  had  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  Madison  on  the  application  of  the  British 
vessel  of  war  for  stores.  We  are  both  of 
opinion  that  if  by  this  term  he  meant  sea 
stores  only,  or  even  munitions  de  houche,  or 
provisions  generally,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  their  taking  them,  or  indeed  anything  ex- 
cept contraband  of  war.  But  what  should  be 
deemed  contraband  of  war  in  this  case  we  are 
not  agreed.  He  thinks  that  as  the  English 
•deem  naval  stores  to  be  contraband,  and  as 
such   take   them   from   our   vessels   at   sea, 


we  ought  to  retaliate  their  own  definition  on 
them.  I  think  we  ought  to  act  on  the  opinion 
that  they  are  not  contraband;  because  by 
treaties  between  all  the  nations  (I  think) 
having  treaties  with  another  they  are  agreed 
not  to  be  contraband;  even  England  herself, 
with  every  nation  but  ours,  makes  them  non 
contraband,  and  the  only  treaty  making  them 
contraband  (Jay's)  is  now  expired.  Wc 
ought,  then,  at  once  to  rally  with  all  the  other 
nations  on  the  ground  that  they  are  non- 
contraband;  and  if  England  treats  them  a< 
contraband  in  our  ships,  instead  of  admittini^ 
it  by  retaliation,  let  us  contest  it  on  its  true 
ground.  Mr.  Madison  thinks  France  might 
complain  of  this;  but  I  think  not,  as  we  shall 
permit  both  nations  equally  to  take  naval 
stores;  or  at  least  such  articles  of  them  as 
may  be  used  for  peaceable  as  well  as  warlike 
purposes ;  this  being  the  true  line. — To  Albert 
Gallatin.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  455.     (June  1806.) 

1766.  CONTBABAND   OF  WAB,   Fro> 

visions  and.— Certainly  provisions  are  not 
allowed  by  the  consent  of  nations,  to  be  con- 
traband but  where  everything  is  so,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  blockaded  town,  with  which  all 
intercourse  is  forbidden. — ^To  Edward  Ever- 
ett,   vii,  270.     (M.,  1823.) 

1767.  CONTBACTS,    Abiding    by.— To 

preserve  the  faith  of  the  nation  by  an  exact 
discharge  of  its  debts  and  contracts  »  *  * 
[is  one  of]  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are 
to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings.- 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  21.  Foi 
ED.,  viii,  187.     (Dec.  1802.) 

1768.  CONTBACTSy  Congressmen  and. 

— I  am  averse  to  giving  contracts  of  any  kind 
to  members  of  the  Legislature. — ^To  Albert 
Gallatin,    v,  50.     (W.,  1807.) 

1769.  CONTBACTSy  Impairmsnt  of. — 
Between  citizens  and  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  and  under  their  own  laws,  I  know  but 
a  single  case  in  which  a  jurisdiction  is  given  to 
the  General  Government.  That  is,  where  any- 
thing but  gold  or  silver  is  made  a  lawful  ten- 
der, or  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  any  other- 
wise  impaired.  The  separate  legislatures  had 
so  often  abused  that  power,  that  the  citizens 
themselves  chose  to  trust  it  to  the  ^neral 
rather  than  to  their  own  special  authorities. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  296.  Ford  edl, 
X,  231.     (M.,  1823.) 

1770.  CONTBACTS,  Liberation  from. — 
There  are  circumstances  which  sometimes  ex- 
cuse the  non-performance  of  contracts  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  so  are  there  also  between 
nation  and  nation.  When  performance,  for 
instance,  becomes  impossible,  non-perform- 
ance is  not  immoral;  so  if  performance  be- 
comes self-destructive  to  the  party,  the  law 
of  self-preservation  overrules  the  laws  of  ob- 
ligation in  others.— French  Treaties  Opin- 
ion,   vii,  613.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  220.     (1793.) 

1771. ,    Reason,  which  gives  the 

right  of  self-liberation  from  a  contract  in 
certain  cases,  has  subjected  it  to  certain  just 
limitations.     The  danger  which  absolves  us 
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must  be  great,  inevitable  and  imminent. — 
French  Treaties  Opinion,  vii,  614.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  221.     (1793.) 

1772. .  Obligation  is  not  sus- 
pended till  the  danger  is  become  real,  and  the 
moment  of  it  so  imminent,  that  we  can  no 
longer  avoid  decision  without  forever  losing 
the  opportunity  to  do  it— French  Treaties 
Opinion,    vii,  615.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  222.    (i793-) 

1773.  CONTRACTS,  Fosaibilltles  and.— 
If  possibilities  would  void  contracts,  there 
never  could  be  a  valid  contract,  for  possibil- 
ities hang  over  everything.— French  Treaties 
Opinion,   vii,  614.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  222.    (1793) 

1774.  CONTBOVEBSYy  Aversion  to. — 
Having  an  insuperable  aversion  to  be  drawn 
into  controversy  in  the  public  papers,  I  must 
request  not  to  be  quoted.— To  Joseph  Dela- 
PLAiNE.  vii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  x,  56.  (M., 
1816.) 

1775.  COKTBOVBBSYy    Avoiding.— So 

many  persons  have  of  late  found  an  interest 
or  a  passion  gratified  by  imputing  to  me  say- 
ings and  writings  which  I  never  said  or  wrote, 
or  by  endeavoring  to  draw  me  into  newspapers 
to  harass  me  personally,  that  I  have  found 
it  necessary  for  my  quiet  and  my  other  pur- 
suits to  leave  them  in  full  possession  of  the 
field,  and  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  contradict- 
ing them  even  in  private  conversation. — To 
Alexander  White,  iv,  201.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
174-     (M.,  1797.) 

1776.  COVTBOVEBSYy  Declining.— As 
to  myself,  I  shall  take  no  part  in  any  dis- 
cussions. I  leave  others  to  judge  of  what  I 
have  done,  and  to  give  me  exactly  the  place 
which  they  shall  think  I  have  occupied.  Mar- 
shall has  written  libels  on  one  side;  others,  I 
suppose,  will  be  written  on  the  other  side ;  and 
the  world  will  sift  both  and  separate  the  truth 
as  wdl  as  they  can. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
127.    Ford  ed,,  ix,  388.    (M.,  1813.) 

1777.  COHVBHT,  Entering  a.— And 
Madame  Cosway  in  a  convent !  I  knew  that  to 
much  goodness  of  heart  she  joined  enthusiasm 
and  religion;  but  I  thought  that  very  enthusi- 
asm would  have  prevented  her  from  shutting 
up  her  adoration  of  the  God  of  the  universe 
within  the  walls  of  a  cloister;  that  she  would 
rather  have  sought  the  mountain  top. — To  Mrs. 
Chubch.     Ford  ed..  vi,  455.     (G.,  1793.) 

1778.  CONVENTION  (Federal),  Call 
for. — ^The  want  of  some  authority  which 
should  procure  justice  to  the  public  creditors, 
and  an  observance  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  produced  the  call  of  a  convention  of 
the  States  at  Annapolis.* — The  Anas,  ix, 
8^     Ford  ed.,  i,  158.     (1818.) 

1779. .    All  the  States  have  come 

into  the  Virginia  proposition  for  a  commer- 
cial convention,  the  deputies  of  which  are 
to  SLgree  on  the  form  of  an  article  giving  to 
Congress  the  regulation  of  their  commerce. 
Maryland  alone  has  not  named  deputies,  con- 

•  For  qxiotation  purposes  the  Anmipolis  Commer- 
cial Conveotion,  and  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Con- 
vention are  treated  as  one  body.— Editor. 


ceiving  that  Congress  might  as  well  propose 
the  article.  They  are,  howeve»",  for  giving 
the  power,  and  will,  therefore,  either  nomi- 
nate deputies  to  the  convention,  or  accede  to 
their  measures. — ^To  M.  de  Lafayette,  ii,  21. 
(P.,  1786.) 

1780.  CONVENTION  (Federal),  Charac- 
ter of. — It  is  really  an  assembly  of  demi-gods.* 
—To  John  Adams,    ii,  260.    (P.,  1787.) 

1781. .    The  convention  holding 

at  Philadelphia  consists  of  the  ablest  men  in 
America.— To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  140. 
(P.,  1787.) 

1782. ,    A   more  able  assembly 

never  sat  in  America.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas. 
ii,  264.    (P..  1787.) 

1783.  CONVENTION  (Federal),  Pub- 
licity and. — I  am  sorry  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion began  their  deliberations  by  so  abomina- 
ble a  precedent  as  that  of  tying  up  the  tongues 
of  their  members.  Nothing  can  justify  this 
example  but  the  innocence  of  their  intentions ; 
and  ignorance  of  the  value  of  public  discus- 
sions.—To  John  Adams,   ii,  260.    (P.,  1787.) 

1784.  CONVENTION     (Federal),     Be- 

form  and. — I  remain  in  hopes  of  great  and 
good  effects  from  the  decision  of  the  Assembly 
over  which  you  are  presiding.— To  General 
Washington,    ii,  250.  (P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

1785. .    I   look   to   the   Federal 

Convention  for  an  amendment  of  our  Federal 
affairs.— To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  ii,  220. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  426.    (P.,  1787.) 

1786.  CONVENTION  (Federal),  Bepre- 
aentation  In. — I  find  by  the  public  papers  that 
your  commercial  convention  [at  Annapolis] 
failed  in  point  of  representation.  If  it  should 
produce  a  full  meeting  in  May,  and  a  broader 
reformation,  it  will  still  be  well.— To  James 
Madison,  ii,  65.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  332.  (P., 
Dec.  1786.) 

1787.  CONVENTION,  National  Eepub- 
llcan.— If  *  *  *  the  [Federal]  govern- 
ment should  expire  on  the  3d  of  March  by  the 
loss  of  its  head,  there  is  no  regular  provision 
for  reorganizing  it,  nor  any  authority  but  in 
the  people  themselves.  They  may  authorize  a 
convention  to  reorganize,  and  even  amend  the 
machine. — To  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  iv, 
353.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  490.    (W.,  Feb.  14,  1801.) 

1788 .  The  Federalists  in  Con- 
gress were  completely  alarmed  at  the  resource 
for  which  we  declared,  to  wit,  a  convention  to 
reorganize  the  government,  and  to  amend  it. 
The  very  word  convention  gives  them  the  hor- 
rors, as  in  the  present  democratical  spirit  of 
America,  they  fear  they  should  lose  some  of 
the  favorite  morsels  of  the  Constitution. — To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  354.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  401. 
(W.,  Feb.  15.  1801.) 

1789. .    I  have  been,  above  all 

things,  solaced  by  the  prospect  which  opened 
on  us  [in  the  Presidential  contest  in  1801]  in 
the  event  of  a  non- election  of  a  President; 
•  Philadelphia  Convention.— Editor. 
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in  which  case,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  been  in  the  situation  of  a  clock  or  watch 
run  down.  There  was  no  idea  of  force,  nor 
of  any  occasion  for  it.  A  convention,  invited 
by  the  Republican  members  of  Congress,  with 
the  virtual  President  and  Vice-President, 
would  have  been  on  the  ground  in  eight 
weeks,  would  have  repaired  the  Constitution 
where  it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up 
again.  This  peaceable  and  legitimate  re- 
source, to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  im- 
plicit obedience,  superseding  all  appeal  to 
force,  and  being  always  within  our  reach, 
shows  a  precious  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion in  our  composition,  till  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances shall  take  place,  which  is  not 
within  prospect  at  any  definite  period. — To 
Joseph  Priestley,  vii,  374,  Ford  ed.,  viii,  22. 
(W.,  March  21,  1801.) 

1790.  CONVENTION  (Virginia),  First. 
— On  the  discontinuance  of  Assemblies  [in 
Virjginia],  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  in 
their  place  some  other  body,  competent  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  government,  and  to  the 
calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  state  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  opposition  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Conventions  were,  therefore,  intro- 
duced, consisting  of  two  delegates  from  each 
county,  meeting  together  and  forming  one 
House,  on  the  plan  of  the  former  House  of 
Burgesses,  to  whose  places  they  succeeded. 
These  were  at  first  chosen  anew  for  every 
particular  session.  But  in  March,  1775,  they 
recommended  to  the  people  to  choose  a  con- 
vention, which  should  continue  in  office  a 
year.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  363.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  22.').     (1782.) 

1791.  CONVENTION  (Virginia),  Pow- 
ers of. — The  convention  of  Virginia,  which 
organized  their  new^ovemment,  had  been 
chosen  before  a  separation  from  Great  Brit- 
ain had  been  thought  of  in  their  State.  They 
had,  therefore,  none  but  the  ordinary  powers 
of  legislation.  This  leaves  their  act  lor  or- 
ganizing the  government  subject  to  be  altered 
by  every  legislative  assembly,  and  though  no 
general  change  in  it  has  been  made,  yet  its 
effect  has  been  controlled  in  several  special 
cases.— To  M.  de  Meunier.  viii,  283.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  139.    (P.»  1786.) 

1792. .    To   our  convention   no 

special  authority  had  been  delegated  by  the 
people  to  form  a  permanent  Constitution,  over 
which  their  successors  in  legislation  should 
have  no  powers  of  alteration.  They  had  been 
elected  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion only,  and  at  a  time  when  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  government  had  not  been  pro- 
posed or  contemplated.  Although,  therefore, 
they  gave  to  this  act  the  title  of  a  constitu- 
tion, yet  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  act  of 
legislation,  subject,  as  their  other  acts  were, 
to  alteration  by  their  successors. — To  John 
Hambden  Pleasants,  vii,  344.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
302.    (M.,  1824.) 

1793.  CONVENTIONS,  Constitational. 
—The  *  ♦  *  States  in  the  Union  have 
been  of  opinion  that  to  render  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment unalterable  by  ordinary  acts  of  As- 


sembly, the  people  must  delegate  persons  with 
special  powers.  They  have  accordingly  chosen 
special  conventions  to  form  and  fix  their  gov- 
ernments.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  3/67. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  229.   (1782.)  < 

1794. .  Happy  for  us  that  we  arc  ' 

yet  able  to  send  our  wise  and  good  men  to-  I 

gether  to  talk  over  our  form  of  government,  ' 

discuss  its  weaknesses,  and  establish  its  reme-  | 
dies  with  the  same  sang  froid  as  they  would 

a  subject  of  agriculture. — To  Ralph  Izard.  | 
ii,  429.     (P..  1788.) 

1795. .    The  example  of  chang-    I 

ing  a  constitution  by  assembling  the   wise 
men    of    the    State,    instead    of    assembling    | 
armies,  will  be  worth  as  much  to  the  world 
as  the  former  examples  we  had  given  them. —    ! 
To  David  Humphreys,    iii,   12.    Ford  ed., 
V,  89.    (P.,  1789.) 

1796. .    This    corporeal     globe, 

and  everything  upon  it,  belong  to  its  pres- 
ent corporeal  inhabitants,  during  their  genera- 
tion. They  alone  have  a  right  to  direct  what 
is  the  concern  of  themselves  alone,  and  to  de- 
clare the  law  of  that  direction;  and  this  dec- 
laration can  only  be  made  by  their  majority. 
That  majority,  then,  has  a  right  to  depute 
representatives  to  a  convention,  and  to  make 
the  constitution  what  they  think  will  be  the 
best  for  themselves.  *  *  *  If  this  avenue 
be  shut  to  the  call  of  sufferance  it  will  make 
itself  through  that  of  force,  and  we  shall  go 
on,  as  other  nations  are  doing,  in  the  endless 
circle  of  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation : 
and  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation,  again; 
and  so  on  forever. — To  Samuel  Kerchivau 
vii,  16.   Ford  ed.,  x,  44.    (M.,  1816.) 

1797.  CONVICTS,       Traxisported.^The 

malefactors  sent  to  America  were  not  sufficient 
in  number  to  merit  enumeration,  as  one  class 
out  of  three  which  peopled  America.  It  was 
at  a  late  period  of  their  history  that  this  prac- 
tice began.  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  the  whole 
number  sent  would  amount  to  two  thousand, 
and  being  principally  men,  eaten  up  with  dis- 
ease, they  married  seldom  and  propagated  little. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants are  at  present  four  thousand,  which 
is  little  more  than  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  inhabitants. — ^To  M.  db  Mbunibs.  ix. 
254.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  158.     (P.,  1786.) 

—  COOKEBT.— See  Gastronomy. 

1798.  COOFEB    (Thomas),    UniveTsity 

of  Va.  and. — I  do  sincerely  lament  that  unto- 
ward circumstances  have  brought  on  us  the  ir- 
reparable loss  of  this  professor,  whom  I  have 
looked  to  as  the  corner  stone  of  our  edifice 
[University  of  Virginia].  I  know  no  one  who 
could  have  aided  us  so  much  in  forming  the  fu- 
ture regulations  of  our  infant  institution;  and 
although  we  may  perhaps  obtain  from  Etirope 
equivalents  in  science,  they  can  never  replace 
the  advantages  of  his  experience,  his  knowledge 
of  the  character,  habits  and  manners  of  our 
country,  his  identification  with  its  sentiments 
and  principles,  and  high  reputation  he  has  ob- 
tained in  It  generally.* — ^To  Gbnbbal  Taylor. 
vii,  164.     (M.,  1820.) 

•  Dr.  Cooper  was  an  Bnglishmaa,  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whom  he  came  to  America 
in  1793.    Cooper  edited  Priestley's  writings  and  was 
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1709. : — .    You  may  have  heard  of 

the  hue  and  ciy  raised  from  the  different  pul- 
pits on  our  appointment  [to  be  professor  in 
the  University  of  Virginia]  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
whom  they  charge  with  Unitarianism  as  boldly 
as  if  they  knew  the  fact,  and  as  presumptuously 
as  if  it  were  a  crime,  and  one  for  which,  like 
Senretus,  he  should  be  burned  ♦  *  *  .  For 
myself,  I  was  not  disposed  to  regard  the  denun- 
ciations of  these  satellites  of  religious  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  our  colleagues,  better  judges  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  thought  that  they  were  not  to  be 
altogether  neglected;  and  that  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  relieve  Dr.  Cooper,  ourselves  and  the  in- 
stitution from  this  crusade. — To  Gbnbral 
Taylob.     vii,  162.     (M.,  1820.) 

1800.  COPYING  PBBSS,  Appredatad.— 

Have  you  a  copying  press?  If  you  have  not, 
you  should  get  one.  Mine  (exclusive  of  paper, 
which  costs  a  guinea  a  ream)  has  cost  me  about 
fourteen  guineas.  I  would  give  ten  times  that 
sum  to  have  had  it  from  the  date  of  the  Stamp 
Act. — To  James  Madison.  i,  415.  (P., 
1785.) 

1801- ,    I  shall  be  able  to  have  a 

small  copjring  press  completed  for  you  here 
[Paris]  m  about  three  weeks. — ^To  M.  de  La- 
rAYETTE.     ii,  22.     (P.,  1786.) 

1802.  COPYING     PBBSS,     Jefferson's 

portable.— Having  a  ^taX  desire  to  have  a 
portable  copying  machine,  and  bein^  satisfied 
from  some  experiments  that  the  principle  of 
the  large  machines  might  be  applied  in  a  small 
one,  I  planned  one  when  in  England,  and  had 
it  made.  It  answers  perfectly.  I  have  since  set 
a  workman  to  making  them  here,  and  they  are 
in  such    demand  that  he  has  his  hands  full. 

•  ^  *  I  send  you  one.  The  machine  costs 
q6  livres,  the  appendages  24  livres.  *  *  • 
You  must  expect  to  make  many  essavs  before 
you  succeed  perfectly.  A  soft  brush,  like  a 
shaving  brush,  is  more  convenient  than  the 
sponge. — ^To  James  Madison,  ii,  no.  Foed 
ED.,  nr.  369.     (P.>  1787.) 

—  OOPTBIOHT.— See  Books,  Genera- 
tions and  Monopoly. 

1803.  COBAY  (A.),  Works  of.— I  recol- 
lect with  pleasure  the  short  opportunity  of  ac- 
quaintance   with    you    afforded    me    in    Paris 

•  •  •  and  the  fine  editions  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece,  which  have  been  announced 
by  you  from  time  to  time,  have  never  permitted 
me  to  lose  the  recollection.  Until  those  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  and  the  Strategicos  of  One- 
sander,  with  which  you  have  now  favored  me 

•  ♦  •  I  had  seen  only  your  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch. ^  ^  ^  I  profited  much  by  your  valu- 
able scholia.  •  •  ♦  You  have  certainly  be- 
gun at  the  right  end  towards  preparing  [your 
cornitrymen]  for  the  great  object  they  are  now 
contending  for,  by  improving  their  minds  and 
qualifyfaig  them  for  self-government.  For  this 
they  will  owe  you  lasting  honors.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  forward  this  object  than  a  study 
of  the  fine  models  of  science  left  by  their  an- 
cestors, to  whom  we  also  are  all  indebted  for  the 

regmrded  as  a  UniuHan.  He  was  well-versed  In 
chemistry,  physics  and  physiology ;  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  in  this  country  on  political  economy, 
and  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of  Roman  law  by 
his  edition  of  Justinian.  He  was  a  professor  tn 
Dickinson  College,  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  became  a  Judge.  His  liberal 
Ttew9  on  religion  aroused  the  antagonism  of  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  Virginia  and  their  attacks  led  to 
his  retirement  from  the  Univemity  of  Virginia.  In 
i8».  he  became  President  of  the  College  of  South 
Carolina.    He  died  hi  sBjq.— EDITOR. 


lights  which  originally  led  ourselves  out  of 
Gothic  darkness.— To  A.  Cobay.  vii,  318.  (M., 
1833.) 

—  COBX  TBEE. — See  Trees. 

1804.  COBNWAI1IJ8  (Lord),  Bavages 
of  in  Virginia. — Lord  Comwallis  remained 
in  this  position  [from  Point  of  Fork  along  the 
main  James  River]  ten  days,  his  own  head- 
quarters being  in  my  house  [Elk-hill]  at  that 
place.  I  had  time  to  remove  most  of  the  ef- 
fects out  ol  the  house.  He  destroyed  all  my 
growing  crops  of  com  and  tobacco;  he  burned 
all  my  bams,  containing  the  same  articles  of 
the  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  com  he 
wanted ;  he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  my 
stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  his  army,  and  carried  off  all  the 
horses  capable  of  service;  of  those  too  young 
for  service,  he  cut  the  throats ;  and  he  bumed 
all  the  fences  on  the  plantation,  so  as  to  leave 
it  an  absolute  waste.  He  carried  off  also 
about  thirty  slaves.  Had  this  been  to  give  them 
freedom,  he  would  have  done  right ;  but  it  was 
to  consign  them  to  inevitable  death  from  the 
small-pox  and  putrid  fever,  then  raging  in  his 
camp.  This  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate 
of  twenty-seven  of  them.  I  never  had  news 
of  the  remaining  three,  but  presume  they  shared 
the  same  fate.  When  I  say  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  car- 
ried about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that 
it  was  all  done  under  his  eye;  the  situation  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was,  commanding  a 
view  of  every  part  of  the  plantation,  so  that 
he  must  have  seen  every  fire.  I  relate  these 
things  on  my  own  knowledge  in  a  great  degree, 
as  I  was  on  the  ground  soon  after  he  left  it. 
He  treated  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  some- 
what in  the  same  style,  but  not  with  that  spirit 
of  total  extermination  with  which  he  seemed  to 
rage  over  my  possessions.  Wherever  he  went, 
the  dwelling  houses  were  plundered  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  carried  off.  Lord  Com- 
wallis*s  character  in  England  would  forbid  the 
belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder;  but  that 
his  table  was  served  with  the  plate  thus  pil- 
laged from  private  houses,  can  be  proved  by 
many  hundred  eyewitnesses.  From  an  estimate 
I  made  at  that  time,  on  the  best  information  I 
could  collect,  I  supposed  the  State  of  Virginia 
lost  under  Lord  Comwallis's  hands,  that  year, 
about  thirty  thousand  slaves ;  and  that  of  these, 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  died  of  the  small 
pox  and  camp  fever,  and  the  rest  were  partly 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  exchanged  for 
rum,  sugar,  coffee  and  fruit,  and  partly  sent 
to  New  York,  whence  they  went,  at  the  peace, 
either  to  Nova  Scotia  or  England.  From  this 
last  place,  I  believe  they  have  been  lately  sent 
to  Africa.  History  will  never  relate  the  hor- 
rors committed  by  the  British  army  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  They  raged  in 
Virginia  six  months  only,  from  the  midfdle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  October,  1781,  when  they 
were  all  taken  prisoners;  and  I  give  you  a 
faithful  specimen  of  their  transactions  for  ten 
days  of  that  time,  and  on  one  spot  only.  Ex 
pede  Herculem.  T  suppose  their  whole  dev- 
astations during  those  six  months  amounted  to 
about  three  millions  sterling. — To  Dr.  William 
Gordon,    ii,  426.    Ford  kd.,  v,  39.     (P.,  1788.) 

1805. .  Lord  Comwallis  en- 
camped ten  days  on  an  estate  of  mine  at  Elk 
Island,  having  his  headquarters  in  mv  house. 
He  bumed  all  the  tobacco  houses  and  barns  on 
the  farm  with  the  produce  of  the  former  year 
in  them.  He  bumed  all  the  enclosures,  and 
wasted  the  fields  in  which  the  crop  of  that  year 
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(it  was  in  the  month  of  June)  was  growing. 
He  killed  or  carried  off  every  living  animal, 
cutting  the  throats  of  those  which  were  too 
young  for  service.  Of  the  slaves  he  carried 
away  thirty. — To  William  Jones.  Ford  ed.^ 
iv,  354.     (Pm  1787.) 

1806.  COBNWAIiLIS  (Lord),  Tram- 
bull's  picture  of.— The  painting  lately  exe- 
cuted by  Colonel  Trumbull,  I  have  never  seen, 
but  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Horace  at  least, 
we  are  told  that  "  pictorihus  atque  poetis ; 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  cequa  fotestas" 
He  has  exercised  this  licentia  pictorxs  in  like 
manner  in  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  where 
he  has  placed  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  head  of 
the  surrender  although  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  excused  by  General  Washington  from  ap- 
pearing.— To  Samuel  A.  Wells.  Ford  ed., 
X,  133.     (M.,  1819.) 

1807.  COBONEBS,  Election  of.— Coro- 
ners of  Counties  shall  be  annually  elected  by 
those  qualified  to  vote  for  Representatives. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
20.    (June  1776.) 

—  COBFOBATION.— See  Incorporation. 

1808.  COBBSA  DE  SEBBA  (J.)i  Learn- 
ed.—I  found  him  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
amiable  of  men. — To  Baron  von  Humboldt,  vi, 
267.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  430.     (181 3.) 

1809.  COBBEA  DE  SEBBA  (J.),  Minis- 
ter at  Washingrton.— We  have  to  join  in 
mutual  congratulations  on  the  appointment  of 
our  friend  Correa,  to  be  minister  or  envoy  of 
Portugal,  here  (Washington).  This,  I  hope, 
will  give  him  to  us  for  life. — ^To  F.  W.  Gilmer. 
vii,  5.     Ford  ed.,  x,  33.     (M.,  181 6.) 

1810.  COBBEA  DE  SEBBA    (J.),    Be- 

grets  for. — No  foreigner,  I  believe,  has  ever 
carried  with  him  more  friendly  regrets. — ^To 
James  Madison,  vii,  190.  Ford  ed.^  x,  169. 
(P.P.,  1820.) 

1811.  COBBEA  DE  SEBBA  (J.),  Uni- 
versity of  Va.  and. — M.  Correa  is  here 
(Monticello)  on  his  farewell  visit  to  us.  He 
has  been  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  prog- 
ress of  our  University,  and  has  given  some 
valuable  hints  to  its  botanical  branch.  He 
goes  to  do,  I  hope,  much  good  in  his  new 
country  (Brazil)  ;  the  public  instruction  there, 
as  I  understand,  being  within  the  department 
destined  for  him. — To  William  Short,  vii, 
168.     (M.,  1820.) 

1812.  COBBESFOin>ENCE,       Betv^een 

Citizens. — A  right  of  free  correspondence 
between  citizen  and  citizen,  on  their  joint  in- 
terests, whether  public  or  private,  and  under 
whatsoever  laws  these  interests  arise  (to 
wit,  of  the  State,  of  Congress,  of  France, 
Spain,  or  Turkey),  is  a  natural  right;  it  is 
not  the  gift  of  any  municipal  law,  either  of 
England,  or  of  Virginia,  or  of  Congress ;  but 
in  common  with  all  our  other  natural  rights, 
is  one  of  the  objects  for  the  protection  of 
which  society  is  formed,  and  municipal  laws 
established. — To  James  Monroe,  iv,  199. 
Ford  ed. ,  vii ,  i  72.    ( M . ,  1 797. ) 

1813. .  The  right  of  free  corre- 
spondence between  citizen  and  citizen  on  their 
joint  interests,  public  or  private,  and  under 
whatsoever  laws  these  interests  arise,  is  a 
natural  right  of  every  individual  citizen,  not 


the  gift  of  municipal  law,  but  among  the  ob- 
jects for  the  protection  of  which  municipal 
laws  are  instituted.— Jury  PEnxiON.  ix,  451. 
Ford  ED.,  vii,  161.    (1797.) 

—  COBBESFONDENCB,  BaTolutionATy 
Committees  of.— See  Appendix. 

1814.  COBBESFONDENCE,  Constita. 
ents  and  representatives.— By  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  established  from  its  earliest 
settlement,  the  people  thereof  have  professed 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  laws  to  which 
they  have  consented  by  representatives  chosen 
by  themselves  immediately.  In  order  to  give 
to  the  will  of  the  people  the  influence  it  ought 
to  have,  and  the  information  which  may  en- 
able them  to  exercise  it  usefully,  it  was  a  part 
of  the  common  law,  adopited  as  the  law  of 
this  land,  that  their  representatives,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  should  be  free 
from  the  cognizance  or  coercion  of  the  co- 
ordinate branches.  Judiciary  and  Executive; 
and  that  their  communications  with  their 
constituents  should  of  right,  as  of  duty  also, 
be  free,  full,  and  unawed  by  any.  So  neces- 
sary has  this  intercourse  been  deemed  in  the 
country  from  which  they  derive  principally 
their  descent  and  laws,  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  representative  and  constitu- 
ent is  privileged  there  to  pass  free  of  expense 
through  the  channel  of  the  public  post,  and 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  have 
been  known  to  be  arrested  and  suspended  at 
times  until  the  Representatives  could  go  home 
to  their  several  counties  and  confer  with  their 
constituents.— Jury  Petition,  ix,  448.  FoRn 
ED.,  vii,  158.   (1797.) 

1815.  COBBESFONDENCE,     Judiciary 

»Jid- — For  the  Judiciary  to  interpose  in  the 
Legislative  department  between  the  constitu- 
ent and  his  representative,  to  control  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  or  duties 
towards  each  other,  to  overawe  the  free  cor- 
respondence which  exists  and  ought  to  exist 
between  them,  to  dictate  what  may  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  to  punish  all  others,  to  put 
the  representative  into  jeopardy  of  criminal 
prosecution,  of  vexation,  expense,  and  pun- 
ishment before  the  Judiciary,  if  his  communi- 
cations, public  or  private,  do  not  exactly 
square  with  their  ideas  of  fact  or  right,  or 
with  their  designs  of  wrong,  is  to  put  the 
Legislative  department  under  the  feet  of  the 
Judiciary,  is  to  leave  us,  indeed,  the  shadow, 
but  to  take  away  the  substance  of  representa- 
tion, which  requires  essentially  that  the  rep- 
resentative be  as  free  as  his  constituents 
would  be,  that  the  same  interchange  of  senti- 
ment be  lawful  between  him  and  them  as 
would  be  lawful  amonsr  themselves  were  they 
in  the  personal  transaction  of  their  own  busi- 
ness; is  to  do  away  the  influence  of  the  peo- 
ple over  the  proceedings  of  their  representa- 
tives by  excluding  from  their  knowledge,  by 
the  terror  of  punishment,  all  but  such  infor- 
mation or  misinformation  as  may  suit  their 
own  views.* — ^Jury  Petition,  ix.  45a  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  160.     (1797.) 

•  In  1797,  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Virginia  ma«3p 
a  presentment  of  the  act  of  Samuel  J.  Cabell,  a  mem- 
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1816.  G0BSE8P0NDENCE,  literary.— 
I  set  the  more  value  on  literary  correspond- 
ence, inasmuch  as  I  can  make  private  friend- 
ships instrumental  to  the  public  good,  by 
inspiring  a  confidence  which  is  denied  to  pub- 
lic and  official  communications. — ^To  James 
MoNBOE.    FoBD  ED.,  viii,  287.    (W.,  1804.) 

1817.  C0BSE8P0NDENCE,  Iionging 
for. — ^But  why  has  nobody  else  written  to 
me?  Is  it  that  one  is  forgotten  as  soon  as 
their  back  is  turned?  I  have  a  better  opinion 
of  men. — ^To  James  Monsoe.  Fokd  ed.,  iv, 
45.    (P..  1785.) 

1818.  00BBB8P0NDEHCE,  H«n  of 
Worth  and. — I  cannot  relinquish  the  right 
of  correspondence  with  those  whom  I  have 
learned  to  esteem.  If  the  extension  of  com- 
mon acquaintance  in  public  life  be  an  incon- 
venience, that  with  select  worth  is  more  than 
a  counterpoise. — ^To  Levi  Lincoln,  vi,  7.  (M., 
181 1.) 

1819.  C0BSE8P0NDENCE,  Natural 
Sight  and.— The  right  of  free  correspond- 
ence is  not  claimed  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  nor  the  laws  or  treaties  de- 
rived from  it,  but  as  a  natural  right,  placed 
originally  under  the  protection  of  our  munici- 
pal laws,  and  retained  under  the  cognizance 
of  our  own  courts.— Jxjry  Petition,  ix,  452. 
Ford  id.,  vii,  162.   (1797.) 

1820.  COBBESPONDEirCE,  Punctual- 
ity and. — ^I  never  was  a  punctual  correspond- 
ent to  any  person,  as  I  must  own  to  my 
shame. — To  Richard  Henky  Lee.  F(SU>  ed., 
n.  193.    (Wg.,  1779  ) 

1821.  C0BSE8P0NDENCE,  Bank  and. 
—If  it  be  possible  to  be  certainly  conscious  of 
anything,  I  am  conscious  of  feeling  no  dif- 
ference between  writing  to  the  highest  or 
lowest  being  on  earth.— To  James  Monkoe. 
iv,  401.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  59.  (W.,  1801.)  See 
Letters. 

1822.  COBBESPONDEHCE,  State  ooorta 
and- — ^The  Federal  Constitution  alienates 
from  [the  State  courts]  all  cases  arising,  ist, 
under  the  Constitution;  2d,  under  the  laws 
of  Congress;  3d,  under  treaties,  &c.  But 
the  right  of  free  correspondence,  whether 
with  a  public  representative  in  General  As- 
sembly, in  Congress,  in  France,  in  Spain,  or 
with  a  private  one  charged  with  a  pecuniary 
trust,  or  with  a  private  friend,  the  object  of 
our  esteem,  or  any  other,  has  not  been  given 
to  us  ander,  ist,  the  Federal  Constitution; 
2dly,  any  law  of  Congress;  or  3dly,  any 
treaty;  but  *  ♦  *  by  nature.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  alienated,  but  remains  under  the 
protection  of  our  courts. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv.  200.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  172.  (M.,  i797)  See 
Letters. 

1823.  COBBTTFTIOiry  Agrlcnlturists 
and.— Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mass  of  cul- 
tivators is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  age  nor 
nation  has  furnished  an  example.  It  is  the 
mark  set  on  those,  who,  not  looking  up  to 

ber  of  Congress  from  Virifinia,  in  writing  political 
circular-letters  to  bis  constituents.— EDITOR. 


heaven,  to  their  own  soil  and  industry,  as 
does  the  husbandman,  for  their  subsistence, 
depend  for  it  on  casualties  and  caprice  of  cus- 
tomers.—Notes  ON  ViEGiNiA.  viii,  405.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  268.    (1782.) 

1824.  COBBTTPTIOir,  British.— I  have 
been  among  those  who  have  feared  the  de- 
sign to  introduce  the  corruptions  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  here,  and  it  has  been  a  strong 
reason  with  me  for  wishing  there  was  an 
ocean  of  fire  between  that  island  and  us. — ^To 
John  Adams.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  57.    (M.,  1796.) 

1825.  COBBTTPTIOir,  Oantrallsatlon.— 

Our  country  is  too  large  to  have  all  its  affairs 
directed  by  a  single  government.  Public  serv- 
ants at  such  a  distance,  and  from  under  the 
eye  of  their  constituents,  must,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  distance,  be  unable  to  administer 
and  overlook  all  the  details  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  the  citizens,  and  the  same 
circumstance,  by  rendering  detection  impossi- 
ble to  their  constituents,  will  invite  the  public 
agents  to  corruption,  plunder,  and  waste.  And 
I  do  verily  believe,  that  if  the  principle  were 
to  prevail,  of  a  common  law  being  in  force  in 
the  United  States  (which  principle  possesses 
the  general  government  at  once  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  governments,  and  re- 
duces us  to  a  single  consolidated  govern- 
ment), it  would  become  the  most  corrupt 
government  on  the  earth. — To  Gideon  Gran- 
ger, iv,  331.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  451.    (M.,  1800.) 

1826. .    Consolidation  first,  and 

then  corruption,  its  necessary  consequence. — 
To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vii,  223.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
193.    (M.,  1821.) 

1827. .    If  ever  this  vast  country 

is  brought  under  a  single  government,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  extensive  corruption,  in- 
different and  incapable  of  a  wholesome  care 
over  so  wide  a  spread  of  surface. — To  Will- 
iam T.  Barry,  vii,  256.   (M.,  1822.) 

1828.  COBBXTPTION^Citlesand.— When 
they  [the  people]  get  piled  upon  one  another 
in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  they  will  become 
corrupt  as  in  Europe.* — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  479.   (P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

1829.  COBBXTPTION,  Confirress.— I  said 
that  he  [President  Washington]  must  know, 
and  everybody  knew,  there  was  a  considerable 
squadron  in  both  [Houses]  whose  votes  were 
devoted  to  the  paper  and  stock- jobbing  inter- 
est, that  the  names  of  a  weighty  number  were 
known,  and  several  others  suspected  on  good 
grounds.  That  on  examining  the  votes  of 
these  men,  they  would  be  found  uniformly 
for  every  Treasury  measure,  and  that  as  most 
of  these  measures  had  been  carried  by  snia'l 
majorities,  they  were  carried  by  these  very 
votes:  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  cause  of  just 
uneasiness,  when  we  saw  a  lecrislature  legis- 
lating for  their  own  interests,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  people. — The  Anas,  ix,  117.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  200.     (July  1792.) 


•  In  the  Congrress  edition  (ii,  332),  the  readinfi^  is: 
'~'*  *  d  upon  one  another  in  lar(?e  citi< 

half  become  corrupt  as  in  Eu 
sr  one  another   as    tney 
ORD  version  is  the  correct  one.- 


'  When  we  jfet  piled  upon  one  another  in  lar(?e  cities, 

ill  become  corrupt  as  in  Europe, 

tney  do  there," 


as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in  Europe, 
and  go  to  eatins:  one  another  as  tney  do  then  " 
The  Ford  version  is  the  correct  one.— Editor, 
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1830. .    With  grief  and  shame  it 

must  be  acknowledged  that  his  [Alexander 
Hamilton's]  [financial]  machine  was  not 
without  effect;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth  of 
our  government,  some  members  were  found 
sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to  their  in- 
terests and  to  look  after  personal  rather  than 
public  good.— The  Anas,  ix,  91.  Ford  ed., 
i.  160.    (1818.) 

1831. .    I  indulge  myself  on  one 

political  topic  only,  that  is,  the  shameless  cor- 
ruption of  a  portion  of  the  Representatives  in 
the  first  and  second  Congresses,  and  their  im- 
plicit devotion  to  the  treasury.  I  think  I  do 
good  in  this,  because  it  may  produce  exertions 
to  reform  the  evil,  on  the  success  of  which  the 
form  of  the  government  is  to  depend. — To  E. 
Randolph,  iv,  loi.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  498.  (M., 
Feb.  1794.) 

1882.  COBBTJPTION,  Eztirpatiiig.— I 
would  prefer  a  native  Frenchman  [for  the 
office  of  surveyor  and  inspector  for  the  port 
of  Bayou  St.  John],  if  you  can  find  one  proper 
and  disposed  to  cooperate  with  us  in  extir- 
pating that  corruption  which  has  prevailed  in 
those  offices  under  the  former  government, 
and  had  so  familiarized  itself  as  that  men, 
otherwise  honest,  could  look  on  it  without 
horror.  I  pray  you  to  be  alive  to  the  sup- 
pression of  this  odious  practice,  and  that  you 
bring  to  punishment  and  brand  with  eternal 
disgrace  evenr  man  guilty  of  it,  whatever  be 
his  station.— To  Governor  Claiborne,  iv,  551. 
(W.,  1804.) 

1888.  COBBXTFTIONy  OoTemment  and. 
— In  every  government  on  earth  is  some  trace 
of  human  weakness,  some  germ  of  corruption 
and  degeneracy,  which  cunning  will  discover, 
and  wickedness  insensibly  open,  cultivate  and 
improve.  Every  government  degenerates 
when  trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone. 
The  people  themselves,  therefore,  are  its  only 
safe  depositories.  And  to  render  even  them 
safe,  their  minds  must  be  improved  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  This,  indeed,  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary,  though  it  be  essentially  necessary. 
An  amendment  to  our  Constitution  [Vir- 
ginia] must  here  come  in  aid  of  the  public 
education.  The  influence  over  government 
must  be  shared  among  all  the  people.  If 
every  individual  which  composes  their  mass, 
participates  of  the  ultimate  authority,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  safe;  because  the  corrupting 
the  whole  mass  will  exceed  any  private  re- 
sources of  wealth ;  and  public  ones  cannot  be 
provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this 
case,  every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own 
price.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  corrupted,  because  but  one  man  in  ten 
has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  sellers  of  the  government,  there- 
fore, get  nine-tenths  of  their  price  clear.  It 
has  been  thought  that  corruption  is  restrained 
by  confining  the  ricfht  of  suflFrage  to  a  few  of 
the  wealthier  of  .the  people;  but  it  would  be 
more  effectually  restrained,  by  an  extension 
of  that  right,  to  such  members  as  would  bid 
defiance  to  the  means  of  corruotion. — Notes 
'^N  Virginia.  viii,390.  Forded.,  iii.254.  (1782.) 


1884 ,  [We]  should  look  for- 
ward to  a  time,  and  that  not  a  distant  one, 
when  a  corruption  in  this,  as  in  the  country 
from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  will  have 
seized  the  heads  of  government,  and  be 
spread  by  them  through  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  they  will  purchase  the  voices  of  the 
people,  and  make  them  pay  the  price.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  on  every  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  will  be  alike  influenced  by  the  same 
causes. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  362.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  225.     (1782.) 

1885. .    Mankind  foon  leam  to 

make  interested  uses  of  every  right  and  power 
which  they  possess,  or  may  assume.  The 
public  money  and  public  liberty,  intended  [in 
the  Virginia  constitution]  to  have  been  de- 
posited with  three  branches  of  magistracy, 
but  found  inadvertently  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  only,  will  soon  be  discovered  to  be  sources 
of  wealth  and  dominion  to  those  who  hold 
them ;  distinguished,  too,  by  this  tempting  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  are  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  object,  of  acquisition.  With 
money  we  will  get  men,  said  Cxsar,  and  with 
men  we  will  get  money. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  362.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  224.     (1782.) 

1836.  COBBXTPTIOy,  Guarding  against. 

The  time  to  guard  against  corruption  and 
tyranny  is  before  they  shall  have  gotten  hold 
of  us.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
fold,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  his  teeth  and 
talons  after  he  shall  have  entered. — Notes  on 
Virginia,    viii,  363.  Forded.,  iii,  225.  (1782.) 

1837.  COBBXTPTIOir,  Influence 
through. — I  wonder  to  see  such  an  arrearage 
from  the  Department  of  State  to  our  bankers 
in  Holland.  Our  predecessors  seem  to  have 
levied  immense  sums  from  their  constituents 
merely  to  feed  favorites  by  laree  advances, 
and  thus  to  purchase  by  corruption  an  ex- 
tension of  their  influence  and  power. — ^To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  93.  (M., 
Sep.  1801.) 

1838.  COBBUPTION,     Innocent     of.— 

Recurring  to  the  tenor  of  a  long  life  of  public 
service,  against  the  charge  of  malice  and  cor- 
ruption (m  the  New  Orleans  Batture  case) 
I  stand  conscious  and  erect — ^The  Batture 
Case,    viii,  604.     (1812.) 

.  1839.  COBBXTPTION,      HonarehicaL— 

A  germ  of  corruption  indeed  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  our  dear  mother  country,  and  has 
already  borne  fruit,  but  its  blight  is  began 
from  the  breath  of  the  people. — To  J.  P.  Bris- 
SOT  DE  Warville.  Ford  ED.,  vi,  249.  (Pa. 
1793.) 

1840.  CORBXTPTIOiry  Prindplee  and.— 
Time  indeed  changes  manners  and  notions. 
and  so  far  we  must  expect  institutions  to  bend 
to  them.  But  time  produces  also  corruption 
of  principles,  and  against  this  it  is  the  duty  of 
good  citizens  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  if 
the  gangrene  is  to  prevail  at  last,  let  the  day 
be  kept  off  as  long  as  possible. — ^To  Spencer 
Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford  ed.,  x,  i88w  (M.. 
1821.) 
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1841.  COSBTTPTIONy  Bafogo  from.— It 
seems  to  me  that  in  proportion  as  commercial 
avarice  and  corruption  advance  on  us  from 
the  North  and  East,  the  principles  of  free 
government  are  to  retire  to  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  South  and  West  as  their  last 
asylum  and  bulwark.— To  Henky  Middleton. 
vi,  91.     (M.,  1813.) 

184S2.  COTTON,  Early  Condltionft.— The 
four  southernmost  States  make  a  ^eat  deal  of 
cotton.  Their  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed 
in  it  in  winter  and  summer.  In  winter  uiey  wear 
shirts  of  it,  and  outer  clothing  of  cotton  and 
wool  mixed.  In  summer  their  shirts  are  linen, 
but  the  outer  clothing  cotton.  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton 
manufactured  by  themselves,  except  the  richer 
class,  and  even  many  of  these  wear  a  good  deal 
of  home-spun  cotton.  It  is  as  well  manufac- 
tured as  die  calicoes  of  Europe.  These  four 
Sutes  furnish  a  great  deal  of  cotton  to  the  States 
north  of  them,  who  cannot  make  it,  as  being  too 
cold. — ^To  T.  P.  Brxssot  dk  Warvillk.  ii,  la. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  a8i.     (P..  1786.) 

1848.  OOTTON,  Flans  to  raise.~Much 
enquiry  is  made  of  me  here  [Paris]  about  the 
cnltiTation  of  cotton,  and  I  would  thank  you  to 
five  me  your  opinion  how  much  a  hand  would 
make  cultivating  that  as  his  principal  crop  in- 
stead of  tobacco. — To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Foao 
u>.,  V,   36.     (P.,   1788.) 

18M.  COTTOH  our,  InTentioiL^Your 
favor  of  Oct.  15  [1793]  inclosing  a  drawine 
of  your  cotton  gin,  was  received  on  the  6ta 
inst.  The  only  requisite  of  the  law  now  un- 
complied  with  is  the  forwarding  a  model, 
which  being  received  your  patent  may  be 
made  out  and  delivered  to  your  order  imme- 
diately.— To  Eli  Whitney.  F<mu)  ed.,  vi,  448. 
(G..  Nov.  16,  1793.) 

1845.  COTTON-  GIH,  FracticabiHty  of. 
— As  the  State  of  Virginia  ♦  *  *  carries 
on  household  manufactures  of  cotton  to  a 
great  extent,  as  I  also  do  myself,  and  one  of 
our  great  embarrassments  is  the  clearing  the 
cotton  of  the  seed,  I  feel  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  your  invention,  for 
family  use.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask 
information  from  you  on  these  points.  Has 
the  machine  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the  gin- 
ning of  cotton,  or  is  it  yet  but  a  machine  of 
theory?  What  quantity  of  cotton  has  it 
cleared  on  an  average  of  several  days,  and 
worked  by  hand,  and  by  how  many  hands? 
What  will  be  the  cost  of  one  of  them,  made 
to  be  worked  by  hand?  Favorable  answers 
to  these  questions  would  induce  me  to  engage 
one  of  them.— To  Eu  Whitney.  Foed  ed., 
vi,  448.     (G..  Nov.  1793.) 

1846.  COT7VGIL,  Appointment  of. — A 
Privy  Cotmcil  shall  be  annually  appointed  b^ 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  duties  it 
shall  be  to  give  advice  to  the  Administrator, 
when  called  on  by  him.  With  them  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  shall  have  session  and  suf- 
frage.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed., 
ii.  20.     (June  1776.) 

1847.  COXmCIL,  Dutlea.— A  Council  of 
State  shall  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  botti 
houses  of  Assembly,  who  shall  hold  their  of- 


fices seven  vears  and  be  ineligible  a  second 
time,  and  who,  ♦  *  *  shall  hold  no  other 
office  or  emolument  under  this  State,  or  any 
other  State  or  power*  whatsoever.  Their  duty 
shall  be  to  *  *  *  advise  the  Governor 
when  called  on  by  him,  and  their  advice  in 
any  case  shall  be  a  sanction  to  him.  They 
shall  also  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty,  to  meet  at  their  own  will,  and  to  give 
their  advice,  though  not  required  by  the  gov- 
ernor, in  cases  where  they  shall  think  the  pub- 
lic good  calls  for  it.  *  *  *  They  shall  an- 
nually choose  a  President,  who  shall  preside 
in  council  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  and 
who,  in  case  of  his  office  becoming  vacant  by 
death  or  otherwise,  shall  have  authority  to 
exercise  all  his  functions,  till  a  new  appoint- 
ment be  made,  as  he  shall  also  in  any  interval 
during  which  the  Governor  shall  declare  him- 
self unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice.— Pkoposeo  Constitution  for  Virginia. 
viii,  447.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  327.     (1783) 

1848.  OOXTIfOlLy  ExpexudTe.— What  will 
you  do  with  the  Council?  They  are  expen- 
sive, and  not  constantly  nor  often  necessary; 
yet  to  drop  them  would  be  wrong.  I  think 
you  had  better  require  their  attendance  twice 
a  year  to  examine  the  executive  department, 
and  see  that  it  be  going  on  rightly,  advise  on 
that  subject  the  Governor,  or  mform  the  Leg- 
islature, as  they  shall  see  occasion.  Give  them 
fifty  guineas  for  each  trip,  fill  up  only  five 
of  the  places,  and  let  them  be  always  subject 
to  summons  on  great  emergencies  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  which  occasions  their  expenses  only 
should  be  paid.  At  an  expense  of  five  hun- 
dred guineas  you  will  then  preserve  this  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitution  always  fit  for  use. 
Young  and  ambitious  men  will  leave  it  to  go 
into  the  Assembly;  but  the  elderly  and  able, 
who  have  retired  from  the  legislative  field 
as  too  turbulent,  will  accept  of  the  offices.— To 
Tames  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  404.  (A., 
Feb.  1784.) 

—  00T7VGIL,  Orders  in.~See  Orders  In 
Council. 

1849.  OOXTITGIL,  Shelter  of  a.— Responsi- 
bility is  a  tremendous  engine  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment. Let  the  Executive  [of  Virginia] 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  it  then,  by  taking 
away  the  shelter  of  his  Executive  Council. 
Experience  both  ways  has  already  established 
the  superiority  of  this  measure. — To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v,  315. 
(Pa.,  1791  ) 

1850. .    Leave   no    screen   of   a 

council  behind  which  to  skulk  from  responsi- 
bility.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  12.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

1851.  COUNCIL,  XTselesik— [The  Gov- 
ernor's] Council  *  *  *  is  at  best  but  a 
fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon. — To  Samuel  Ker- 
chival.   vii,  10.    Ford  ED.,  X,  38.    (M.,  1816.; 

1852.  COUNCIL,  Votes  in.— In  answer 
to  your  inquiry  whether,  in  the  early  times  of 
our  [Virginia]  government,  where  the  Council 
was  divided,  the  practice  was  for  the  Governor 
to  give  the  deciding  vote?    I  must  observe  that. 
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correctly  speaking,  the  Governor  not  being  a 
counsellor,  his  vote  could  make  no  part  of  an 
advice  of  Council.  That  would  be  to  place  an 
advice  on  their  journals  .which  they  did  not 
give,  and  could  not  give  because  of  their  equal 
division.  But  he  did  what  was  equivalent  in 
effect.  While  I  was  in  the  administration, 
no  doubt  was  ever  suggested  that  where  the 
Council,  divided  in  opinion,  could  give  no  ad- 
vice, the  Governor  was  free  and  bound  to  act 
on  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  responsibility. 
Had  this  been  a  change  of  the  practice  of  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Henry,  the  first  Governor,  it 
would  have  produced  some  discussion,  which 
it  never  did.  Hence,  I  conclude  it  was  the 
opinion  and  practice  from  the  first  institution  of 
the  government.  During  Arnold's  and  Comwal- 
lis's  invasion,  the  Council  dispersed  to  their 
several  homes,  to  l!ake  care  of  their  families. 
Before  their  separation,  I  obtained  from  them  a 
capitulary  of  standing  advices  for  my  govern- 
ment in  such  cases  as  ordinarily  occur :  such  as 
the  appointment  of  militia  officers,  justices,  in- 
spectors, &c.,  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
courts;  but  in  the  numerous  and  extraordinary 
occurrences  of  an  invasion,  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  I  had  to  act  on  my  own  judmnent 
and  my  own  responsibility.  The  vote  or  gen- 
eral approbation,  at  the  session  of  the  succeed- 
ing winter,  manifested  the  opinion  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  my  proceedings  had  been  correct. 
General  Nelson,  my  successor,  staid  mostly.  I 
think,  with  the  army;  and  I  do  not  believe  his 
Council  followed  his  camp,  although  my  mem- 
ory does  not  enable  me  to  affirm  the  fact.  Some 
petitions  against  him  for  impressment  of  prop- 
erty without  authority  of  law,  brought  his  pro- 
ceedings before  the  next  Legislature ;  the  ques- 
tions necessarily  involved  were  whether  neces- 
sity, without  express  law,  could  justify  the  im- 
pressment, if  it  could,  whether  he  could  order 
It  without  the  advice  of  Council.  The  appro- 
bation of  the  Legislature  amounted  to  a  decision 
of  both  questions.  I  remember  this  case  the 
more  especially,  because  I  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  was  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Governor's  proceedings,  and  I  think 
there  was  no  division  of  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion. I  believe  the  doubt  was  first  suggested 
in  Governor  Harrison's  time,  by  some  member 
of  the  Council,  on  an  equal  division.  Harrison, 
in  his  dry  way,  observed  that  instead  of  one  gov- 
ernor and  eight  counsellors,  there  would  then 
be  eight  governors  and  one  counsellor,  and  con- 
tinued, as  I  understood,  the  practice  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  it 
could  be  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  that  when  the  Council  should  be 
divided,  the  government  should  stand  still ;  and 
the  more  difficult  as  to  a  constitution  formed 
during  a  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  that  war,  that  so  high  an  officer  as  their  Gov- 
ernor should  be  created  and  salaried,  merely  to 
act  as  the  clerk  and  authenticator  of  the  votes 
of  the  Council.  No  doubt  it  was  intended  that 
the  advice  of  the  Council  should  control  the 
Governor.  But  the  action  of  the  controlling 
power  being  withdrawn,  his  would  be  left  free 
to  proceed  oa  its  own  responsibility.  Where 
from  division,  absence,  sickness,  or  other  obsta- 
cle, no  advice  could  be  given,  they  could  not 
mean  that  their  Governor,  the  person  of  their 
peculiar  choice  and  confidence,  should  stand  by, 
an  inactive  spectator,  and  let  their  government 
tumble  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  will  to  direct  it. 
In  executive  cases,  where  promptitude  and  de- 
cision are  all  important,  an  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  a  law  against  its  probable  intentions 
(for  every  law  must  intend  that  itself  shall  be 
xecuted),  would  be  fraught  with  incalculable 


danger.    Judges  may  await  further  legislative 
explanations,  but  a  delay  of  executive  action 
might   produce    irretrievable   ruin.    The   State 
is  invaded,  militia  to  be  called  out,  an  army 
marched,  arms  and  provisions  to  be  issued  from 
the  public  magazines,  the  Legislature  to  be  con- 
vened, and  the  Council  is  divided.  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Constitution  itself 
and  their  constituents  with   it  should  be  des- 
troyed for  want  of  a  will  to  direct  the  resources 
they  had  provided  for  its  preservation  ?     Before 
such  possible  consequences  all  verbal  excuses 
must     vanish;     construction     must    be    made 
secundum   arbitrium    boni   viri,   and   the   con- 
stitution be  rendered  a  practicable  thing.     That 
exposition  of  it  must  be  vicious,  which  would 
leave    the    nation    under    the    most    dangerous 
emergencies  without  a  directing  will.    The  cau- 
tious maxims  of  the  bench,  to  seek  the  will  of 
the  legislator  and  his  words  only,  are  proper 
and  safe  for  judicial  government.  They  act  ever 
on  an  individual  case  only,  the  evil  of  which  is 
partial,  and  gives  time  for  correction.     But  an 
instant  of  delay  in  executive  proceedings  may 
be  fatal  to  the  whole  nation.     They  must  not, 
therefore,  be  laced  up  in  the  rules  of  the  ju- 
diciary department.     They  must  seek  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator  in  all  the  circumstances 
which  may  indicate  it  in  the  history  of  the  day, 
in  the  public  discussions,  in  the  general  opinion 
and  understanding,  in  reason  and  in  practice. 
The   three   great   departments    having   distinct 
functions  to  perform,  must  have  distinct  rules 
adapted  to  them.    Each  must  act  under  its  own 
rules,  those  of  no   one  having  any  obligation 
on   either  of  the  others.     Where  the  opinion 
first  began  that  a  governor  could  not  act  when 
his  council  could  not  or  would  not  advise,  I 
am    uninformed.     Probably    not   till    after    the 
war ;  for,  had  it  prevailed  then,  no  militia  could 
have  been  opposed  to  Comwallis,  nor  neces- 
saries furnished  to  the  opposing  army  of  La> 
fayette. — To   James    Barbour,     vi,    38.     Ford 
ED.,  ix,  335.    (M.,  1812.) 

1853.  COXTNTIES,  Administratloii  of . — 

I  have  two  great  measures  at  heart,  without 
which  no  republic  can  maintain  itself  in 
strength,  i.  That  of  general  education,  ta 
enable  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what 
will  secure  or  endanger  his  freedom.  2.  To 
divide  every  county  into  hundreds,  of  such 
size  that  all  the  children  of  each  will  be 
within  reach  of  a  central  school  in  it  But 
this  division  looks  to  many  other  fundamental 
provisions.  Every  hundred,  besides  a  school, 
should  have  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  constable^ 
and  a  captain  of  militia.  These  officers,  or 
some  others  within  the  hundred,  should  be  a 
corporation  to  manage  all  its  concerns,  to  take 
care  of  its  roads,  its  poor,  and  its  police  by 
patrols,  &c.  (as  the  selectmen  of  the  Eastern 
townships).  Every  hundred  should  elect  one 
or  two  jurors  to  serve  where  requisite,  and 
all  other  elections  should  be  made  in  the 
hundreds  separately,  and  the  votes  of  all  the 
hundreds  be  brought  together.  Our  present 
captaincies  might  be  declared  hundreds  for 
the  present,  with  a  power  to  the  courts  to 
alter  them  occasionally.  These  little  repub- 
lics would  be  the  main  strength  of  the  great 
one.  We  owe  to  them  the  vigor  ^iven  to  oiir 
Revolution  in  its  commencement  m  the  East- 
ern States,  and  by  them  the  Eastern  States 
were  enabled  to  repeal  the  Embargo  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States,  and  their  large  and  lubberly  division 
into  counties  which  can  never  be  assembled. 
General  orders  are  given  out  from  a  centre 
to  the  foreman  of  every  hundred,  as  to  the 
sergeants  of  an  army,  and  the  whole  nation 
is  thrown  into  energetic  action,  in  the  same  di- 
rection in  one  instant  and  as  one  man,  and 
becomes  absolutely  irresistible.  Could  I  once 
see  this  I  should  consider  it  as  the  dawn  of 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  and  say  with  old 
Simeon,  "  nunc  dimittas,  Domine"  But  our 
children  will  be  as  wise  as  we  are,  and  will 
establish  in  the  fulness  of  time  those  things 
not  yet  ripe  for  establishment. — To  John  Ty- 
ler,   v,  525.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  277.     (M.,  1810.) 

1854. .    The  organization  of  our 

(Virginia]  county  administration  may  be 
thought  ♦  ♦  ♦  difficult;  but  follow  prin- 
ciple and  the  knot  unties  itself.  Divide  the 
counties  into  wards  of  such  size  as  that  every 
citizen  can  attend,  when  called  on,  and  act  in 
person.  Ascribe  to  them  the  government  of 
their  wards  in  all  things  relating  to  themselves 
exclusively.  A  justice,  chosen  by  themselves, 
in  each,  a  constable,  a  military  company,  a 
patrol,  a  school,  the  care  of  their  own  poor, 
their  own  portion  of  the  public  roads,  the 
choice  of  one  or  more  jurors  to  serve  in  some 
court,  and  the  delivery,  within  their  own 
wards,  of  their  own  votes  for  all  elective 
ofiicers  of  higher  sphere,  will  relieve  the 
county  administration  of  nearly  all  its  busi- 
ness, will  have  it  better  done,  and  by  making 
every  citizen  an  acting  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  offices  nearest  and  most  in- 
teresting to  him.  will  attach  him  by  his 
strongest  feelings  to  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  its  republican  constitution. — ^To 
Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  12.  Foso  ed.,  x,  40. 
(M.,  1816.) 

1855.  CO  UM  TIES,  Division  of. — In  what 
terms  reconcilable  to  Majesty,  and  at  the 
s^me  time  to  truth,  shall  we  speak  of  a  late 
instruction  to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia,  by  which  he  is  forbidden  to  assent 
to  any  law  for  the  division  of  a  county,  unless 
the  new  county  will  consent  to  have  no  rep- 
resentative in  Assembly?  That  Colony  has  as 
yet  fixed  no  boundary  to  the  westward.  Their 
westward  counties,  therefore,  are  of  indefinite 
extent.  Some  of  them  are  actually  seated 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  eastern 
limits.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  his  Majesty 
can  have  bestowed  a  single  thought  on  the 
situation  of  those  people,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  injuries,  however  great  or 
'-»mall.  must,  by  the  laws  of  that  Colony,  attend 
their  County  Court,  at  such  a  distance,  with 
all  their  witnesses,  monthly,  till  their  litiga- 
tion be  determined.— Rights  of  British 
America,     i.  136.    Ford  ed.,  i.  441.     (i774) 

1856. .    The  article,  nearest  my 

heart  is  the  division  of  counties  into  wards. 
These  will  be  pure  and  elementary  repub- 
lics, the  sum  of  all  which,  taken  together, 
composes  the  State,  and  will  make  of  the 
whole  a  true  democracy  as  to  the  business 
of  the  wards,  which  is  that  of  nearest  and 


daily  concern.  The  affairs  of  the  larger  sec- 
tions, of  counties,  of  States,  and  of  the  Union, 
not  admitting  personal  transactions  by  the 
people,  will  be  delegated  to  agents  elected  by 
themselves;  and  representation  will  thus  be 
substituted,  where  personal  action  becomes 
impracticable.  Yet,  even  over  these  repre- 
sentative organs,  should  they  become  corrupt 
and  perverted,  the  division  into  wards  con- 
stituting the  people,  in  their  wards,  a  regu- 
larly organized  power,  enables  them  by  that 
organization  to  crush,  regularly  and  peace- 
ably, the  usurpations  ot  their  unfaithful 
agents,  and  rescues  them  from  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  doing  it  insurrectionally.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  as  republican  as  a  large  so- 
ciety can  be;  and  secure  the  continuance  of 
purity  in  our  government,  by  the  salutary, 
peaceable,  and  regular  control  of  the  people. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  35.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
45-     (M.,  1816.) 

1857. .   As  Cato  concluded  every 

speech  with  the  words  "Carthago  delenda 
est,''  so  do  I  every  opinion,  with  the  injunc- 
tion, "  divide  the  counties  into  wards." — To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,   vi,  544.  (M.,  1816.) 

1858. .  These  wards,  called  town- 
ships in  New  England,  are  the  vital  principle 
of  their  governments,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self- 

fovernment,  and  for  its  preservation. — To 
(AMUEL  Kerchival.  vii,  13.  Ford  ed.^  x,  41. 
(M.,  1816.) 

1859.  COUNTIES,   The   State   and.— A 

county  of  a  State  *  *  *  cannot  be  gov- 
erned by  its  own  laws,  but  must  be  subject  to 
those  of  the  State  of  which  it  is  a  part. — To 
William  Lee.    vii,  57.     (M.,  1817.) 

I860. Every   State  is  divided 

into  counties,  each  to  take  care  of  what  lies 
within  its  local  bounds;  each  county  again 
into  townships  or  wards,  to  manage  minuter 
details. — Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
113.     (1821.) 

1861.  COXJBTESY,  Diplomatic.— When- 
ever Mr.  Hammond  [the  British  Minister] 
applies  to  our  government  on  any  matter  what- 
ever, be  it  ever  so  new  or  difficult,  if  he  does 
not  receive  his  answer  in  two  or  three  days 
or  a  week,  we  are  goaded  with  new  letters 
on  the  subject.  Sometimes  it  is  the  sailing 
of  the  packet,  which  is  made  the  pretext  for 
forcing  us  into  premature  and  undigested  de- 
terminations. You  know  best  how  far  your 
applications  meet  such  early  attentions,  and 
whether  you  may  with  propriety  claim  a  re- 
turn of  the»^  :  you  can  best  judge,  too,  of  the 
expediency  of  an  imitation,  that  where  dis- 
patch is  not  reciprocal  it  may  be  expedient 
and  justifiable  that  delay  should  be  so. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  583-  FoRD  ed.,  vi, 
302.    (Pa.,  June  1793-) 

1862.  COUBTIEBS,  XTnprlncipled.— 
Courtiers  had  rather  give  up  power  than 
pleasures;  they  will  barter,  therefore,  the 
usurped   prerogatives  of  the   King,    for  the 
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money  of  the  people.— To  Count  de  Mous- 
TIER,    ii,  389.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

—  COXJBTSyAdmiralty.-^See  Admiralty. 

1863.  C0X7BTB,  Erection  of.— The  Ad- 
ministrator* shall  not  possess  the  prerogative 
*  *  *  of  erecting  courts.^-PROPOSED  Va. 
Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

1864.  COTJBTB,  Organlzatioii  of  Vir- 
ginia.— The  Judiciary  powers  shall  be  exer- 
cised: First,  by  County  Courts,  and  other 
inferior  jurisdictions.  Secondly,  by  a  Gen- 
eral Court  and  a  High  Court  of  Chancery. 
Thirdly,  by  a  Court  of  Appeals.— Proposed 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  22.  (June 
1776.) 

1865.  COXTBTB,  JoriBdiction  of.--The 
courts  of  this  commonwealth  [Virginia] 
(and  among  them  the  (jeneral  Court,  as  a 
court  of  impeachment),  are  originally  com- 
petent to  the  cognizance  of  all  infractions  of 
the  rights  of  one  citizen  by  another  citizen; 
and  they  still  retain  all  their  judiciary  cog- 
nizances not  expressly  alienated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.— To  James  Monroe,  iv, 
199.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  172.     (M.,  1797) 

1866.  C0XJBT8  (Appeals),  Judges  of. — 

The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  eleven  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.—Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  23.     (June  1776.) 

1867. .    The    members    of    the 

Court  of  Appeals  *  ♦  *  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  for  breach  of 
which  they  shall  be  removable  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  only.— Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  23.     (June  1776.) 

1868. .    The  jurisdiction  [of  the 

Court  of  Appeals]  shall  be  to  determine 
finally  all  causes  removed  before  them  from 
the  (General  Court,  or  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  of  the  County  Court,  or  other  in- 
ferior jurisdictions,  for  misbehavior;  to  try 
impeachments. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  23.     (June  1776) 

1869. In  the  fcourt  of  Appeals, 

the  judges  of  the  (icneral  Court  and  High 
Court  of  Chancery  shall  have  session  and  de- 
liberative voice,  but  no  suffrage.— Proposed 
Va.  (Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  li,  23.  (June 
1776.) 

1870.  COUBTS  OF  CHANCEBT,  Begin- 
ning of. — In  ancient  times,  when  contracts 
and  transfers  of  property  were  more  rare,  and 
their  objects  more  simple, the  imperfections  of 
the  administration  of  justice  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  were  less  felt.  But  when 
commerce  began  to  make  progress,  when  the 
transfer  of  property  came  into  daily  use,  when 
the  modifications  of  these  transfers  were  in- 
finitely diversified,  when  with  the  improve- 
ment of  other  faculties  that  of  the  moral 
sense  became  also  improved,  and  learnt  to  re- 
.*  The  Governor.— Editor. 


spect  justice  in  a  variety  of  cases  which  it  had 
not  formerlv  discriminated,  the  instances  of 
injustice  left  without  remedy  by  courts  ad- 
hering to  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  be 
so  numerous  as  to  produce  a  general  desire 
that  a  power  should  be  found  somewhere 
which  would  redress  them.  History  renders 
it  probable  that  appeals  were  made  to  the 
king  himself  in  these  cases,  and  that  he  ex- 
ercised this  power  sometimes  in  person,  but 
more  generally  by  his  chancellor  to  whom  he 
referred  the  case.  This  was  most  commonly 
an  Ecclesiastic,  learning  being  rare  in  any 
other  class  at  that  time.  Romau  learning, 
and  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  Roman  institu- 
tions are  known  to  have  been  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  ecclesiastical  character.  Hence  it 
happened  that  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  the 
Court  of  (Chancery,  and  the  rules  of  its  de- 
cisions were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  The  distinction  in  that  svstem 
between  the  jus  prcttorium,  or  discretion  of 
the  Praetor,  and  the  general  law  is  well  known. 
Among  the  Romans,  and  in  most  modem 
nations,  these  were  and  are  exercised  by  the 
same  person.  But  the  (Chancellors  of  Eng- 
land, finding  the  ordinary  courts  in  possession 
of  the  administration  of  general  law,  and  con- 
fined to  that,  assumed  to  themselves  by  de- 
grees that  of  the  jus  pratorium,  and  made 
theirs  be  considered  as  a  court  of  conscience, 
or  of  equity.  The  history  of  the  struggles 
between  the  ordinary,  or  common  law  courts, 
and  the  Court  of  Equity  or  Chancery,  would 
be  beyond  our  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  interpositions  of  the  Chancellor  were 
at  first  very  rare,  that  they  increased  insen- 
sibly, and  were  rather  tolerated  from  their 
necessity,  than  authorized  by  the  laws  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  history.  Lord  Bacon  first 
introduced  regularity  into  their  proceedings, 
and  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  opened  to  view  that  system 
which  has  been  improving  from  that  time  to 
this.— To  Phillip  Mazzei.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  no. 
(P..  1785.) 

1871.  COUBTS  OF  CHAKCEBT,  Com- 
mon Law  and.— One  practice  only  is  want- 
ing to  render  the  Court  of  (Chancery  com- 
pletely valuable.  That  is  that  when  a  class 
of  cases  has  been  formed,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  to  have  been  seen  there  under 
all  circumstances,  and  in  all  its  combinations, 
and  the  rules  for  its  decision  are  modified  ac- 
cordingly and  thoroughly  digested,  the  Legis- 
lature should  reduce  these  rules  to  a  text  and 
transplant  them  into  the  department  of  the 
Common  Law,  which  is  competent  then  to 
the  application  of  them,  and  is  a  safer  deposi- 
tory for  the  general  administration  of  jus- 
tice. This  would  be  to  make  the  (Thancery 
a  nursery  only  for  the  forming  new  plants 
for  the  department  of  the  Common  Law. 
Much  of  the  business  of  Chancery  is  now  ac- 
tually in  a  state  of  perfect  preparation  for 
removal  into  the  Common  Law. — ^To  Phillip 
Mazzei.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  113.     (P.,  itSs.^ 

1872. .  It  has  often  been  pre- 
dicted in  England  that  the  Chancery  would 
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swallow  up  the  Common  Law.  During  many 
centuries,  however,  that  these  two  courts 
have  gone  on  together,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Common  Law  has  not  been  narrowed  in 
a  single  article;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  act  of  the 
L^slature;  but  jealousy,  uncorrected  by 
reason  or  experience,  sees  certainty  wherever 
there  is  a  possibility,  and  sensible  men  still 
think  that  the  danger  from  this  court  over- 
weighs  its  utility.— To  Philup  Mazzei.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  113.     (P.,  1785) 

1873.  C0UBT8  OF  CHAKCSBT,  Judges 
of. — ^The  Judges  of  the  General  Court  and  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  ♦  ♦  *  if 
kept  united,  shall  be  five  in  number;  if  sep- 
arate, there  shall  be  five  for  the  General 
Court,  and  three  for  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.—Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  22.     (June  1776.) 

1874. ,  The  Judges  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
and  Privy  Council.— Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  22.     (June  1776.) 

1875. .    The  appointment  of  the 

Judges  of  the  (General  (3ourt  and  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  shall  be  made  from  the 
faculty  of  the  law,  and  of  such  persons  of 
that  faculty  as  shall  have  actually  exercised 
the  same  at  the  bar  of  some  court,  or  courts  of 
record  within  this  Colony,  for  seven  years.— 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  22. 
(June  1776.) 

1876. .  The  Judges  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  of  the  High  Court  of  (Chan- 
cery *  *  ♦  shall  hold  their  commissions 
during  good  behavior,  for  breach  of  which 
they  shall  be  removable  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.—Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
Ea,  ii,  23.     (June  1776.) 

1877. .    The  judges  of  the  high 

court  of  chancery,  general  court,  and  court  of 
admiralty  shall  *  *  *  be  appointed  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  Assembly,  and 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.— Pro- 
posed Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii,  448. 
F(»d  ed.,  iii,  328.     (1783.) 

1878.  C0TJBT8  OF  CHAKCBBT,  Ju- 
ries in.— All  facts  in  causes  whether  of  Chan- 
cery, Common,  Ecclesiastical,  or  Marine  law, 
shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  upon  evidence  given 
viva  voce,  in  open  court ;  but  where  witnesses 
are  out  of  the  Colony,  or  unable  to  attend 
through  sickness,  or  other  invincible  necessity, 
their  deposition  may  be  submitted  to  the 
credit  of  the  jury.— Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  24.     (June  1776.) 

1879. .  To  guard  still  more  ef- 
fectually against  the  dangers  apprehended 
from  a  Cxnirt  of  Chancery,  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  have  very  wisely  introduced  into  it 
the  trial  hy  jury  for  all  matters  of  fact.— To 
Phiup  Mazzei.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  116.  (P., 
iTfe.) 

1880. .    In    your    new    station 

[Legislature  of  Va.]   let  me  recommend  to 


you  the  jury  system ;  as  also  the  restoration  of 
juries  in  tfie  C^urt  of  Cliancery,  which  a 
law  not  long  since  repealed,  because  **  the  trial 
by  jury  is  troublesome  and  expensive."  If 
the  reason  be  good,  they  should  abolish  it 
at  common  law  also. — ^To  James  Madison. 
iv,  307.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  400.     (M.,  Nov.  1799.) 

1881. I  was  once  a  great  advo- 
cate for  introducing  into  chancery  vivd  voce 
testimony,  and  trial  by  jury.  I  am  still  so 
as  to  the  latter,  but  have  retired  from  the 
former  opinion  on  the  information  received 
from  both  your  State  [Kentucky]  and  ours, 
that  it  worked  inconveniently.  I  introduced 
it  into  the  Virginia  law,  but  did  not  return 
to  the  bar,  so  as  to  see  how  it  answered. — ^To 
John  Breckenridge.  iv,  318.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
416.     (Pa.,  Jan.  i8oa) 

1882. .    In  that  one  of  the  bills 

for  organizing  our  [Va.]  judiciary  system, 
which  proposed  a  court  of  Chancery,  I  had 
provided  for  a  trial  by  jury  of  all  matters  of 
fact,  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Edmund  Pendleton  defeated  it  by  the  intro- 
duction of  four  words  only,  "  if  either  party 
choose."  The  consequence  has  been,  that  as 
no  suitor  will  say  to  his  judge,  "  Sir,  I  dis- 
trust you,  give  me  a  jury,"  juries  are  rarely,  I 
might  say,  perhaps,  never  seen  in  that  court, 
but  when  called  for  by  the  Chancellor  of  his 
own  accord. — Autobiography,  i,  37.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  50.     (1821.) 

1883.  COXnElTS  OF  CHAKCEBT,  Ju- 
xisdlction  of. — The  Court  of  Chancery,  whilst 
developing  and  systematizing  its  powers,  has 
fotmd,  in  the  jesdousy  of  the  nation  and  its 
attachment  to  certain  and  impartial  law,  an 
obstacle  insuperable  beyond  that  line.  It  has 
been  obliged  therefore  to  establish  for  itself 
certain  barriers  as  the  limitation  of  its  power, 
which,  whenever  it  transcends  the  general  jur- 
isdiction Which  superintends  all  the  Courts, 
and  receives  appeals  from  them,  corrects  its 
encroachments,  and  reverses  its  decisions. 
This  is  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia.  These  lim- 
itations are:  i.  That  it  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  any  case  wherein  the  Common  Caw  can 
give  complete  remedy.  2.  That  it  cannot  in- 
terpose in  any  case  against  the  express  letter 
and  intention  of  the  Legislature.  It  the  Legis- 
lature means  to  enact  an  injustice,  however 
palpable,  the  Court  of  (Chancery  is  not  the 
body  with  whom  a  correcting  power  is  lodged. 
3.  That  it  shall  not  interpose  in  any  case 
which  does  not  come  within  a  general  de- 
scription, and  admit  of  redress  by  a  general 
and  practicable  rule.  This  is  to  prevent  par- 
tiality. When  a  Chancellor  pretends  that  a  case 
is  distinguished  from  all  others,  it  is  thought 
better  that  that  singular  case  should  go 
without  remedy,  than  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  cover  partial  decisions  under  ore- 
tence  of  singular  circumstances,  which  in- 
genious men  can  always  invent.  Hence  all 
the  cases  remediable  in  Chancery  are  reduced 
to  certain  classes.  When  a  new  case  presents 
itself,  not  found  in  any  of  these  classes,  it  is 
dismissed  as  irremediable.    If  in  the  progress 
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of  commerce,  and  of  the  developments  of 
moral  duties,  the  same  case  is  presented  so 
often  that  the  Chancellor  can  seize  certain 
leading  features  which  submit  to  a  general 
description,  and  show  that  it  is  a  proper 
object  for  the  application  of  some  moral 
rule,— rhere  is  a  new  class  of  cases  formed 
and  brought  within  the  regular  relief  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  thus  continues  the 
administration  of  justice  progressive  almost 
in  equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  commerce 
•  and  refinement  of  morality. — To  Philup 
Mazzei.    Forded.,  iv,  112.     (P.,  1785.) 

1884.  COTJBTS  OF  CHANCEBT,  Lord 
Mansfield  and. — ^Unhappily  for  England  a 
veiy  unexpected  revolution  is  working  in 
their  laws  of  late  years.  Lord  Mansfield,  a 
man  of  the  clearest  head  and  most  seducing 
eloquence,  coming  from  a  country  where  the 
powers  of  the  common  law  and  chancery  are 
united  in  the  same  court,  has  been  able  since 
his  admission  to  the  bench  of  judges  in  Eng- 
land, to  persuade  the  courts  of  common  law 
to  revise  the  practice  of  construing  their  text 
equitably.  .  The  object  of  former  judges  has 
been  to  render  the  law  more  and  more  certain ; 
that  of  this  person  to  render  it  more  uncer- 
tain under  pretence  of  rendering  it  more 
reasonable.  No  period  of  the  English  law,  of 
whatever  leng^th  it  be  taken,  can  be  produced 
wherein  so  many  of  its  settled  rules  have  been 
reversed  as  during  the  time  of  this  judge. 
His  decisions  will  be  precious  in  those  States 
where  no  chancery  is  established;  but  his  ac- 
cession to  the  bench  should  form  the  epoch, 
after  which  all  recurrence  to  English  decisions 
should  be  proscribed  in  those  States  which 
have  separated  the  two  courts.  His  plan  of 
rendering  the  Chancery  useless  by  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  same  way  in  the  courts 
of  common  law  has  been  admirably  seconded 
by  the  celebrated  Doctor  Blackstone,  a  judge 
in  the  same  department,  who  has  endeavored 
seriously  to  prove  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancery  is  a  chaos,  irreducible  to  system, 
insusceptible  of  fixed  rules,  and  incapable  of 
definition  or  explanation.  Were  this  true, 
it  would  be  a  monster  whose  existence  should 
not  be  suffered  one  moment  in  a  free  country 
wherein  every  power  is  dangerous  which  is 
not  bound  up  by  general  rules. — To  Phillip 
Mazzei.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  115.     (P.,  1785.) 

1885.  COTJBTS  OF  CHAKCEBT,  XJtU- 
Ity  of. — Even  some  of  the  States  in  our 
Union  have  chosen  to  do  without  this  court; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  others  to  follow 
their  example  in  this  case.  One  of  two  con- 
sequences must  follow.  Either,  i — the  cases 
now  remediable  in  Chancery  must  be  left  with- 
out remedy,  in  which  event  the  clamorers  for 
justice  which  originally  begat  this  court, 
would  produce  its  re-institution;  or  2 — the 
courts  of  common  law  must  be  permitted  to 
perform  the  discretionary  functions  of  the 
Chancery.  This  will  be  either  by  adopting  at 
once  all  the  rules  of  the  Chancery,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature,  or  if  that  is  with- 
held, these  courts  will  be  led,  by  the  desire  of 
doing  justice,  to  extend  the  text  of  the  law 


according  to  its  equity  as  was  done  in  Ene- 
land  before  the  Chancery  took  a  regular  form. 
This  will  be  worse  than  running  on  Scylla  to 
avoid  Charybdis,  for  at  present  nine-tenths 
of  our  legal  contestations  are  perfectly  rem- 
edied by  the  common  law,  and  can  be  carried 
before  that  judicature  only.  This  propor- 
tion then  of  our  rights  is  placed  on  sure 
ground.  Relieve  the  judges  from  the  rigor 
of  text  law,  and  permit  them,  with  praetorian 
discretion,  to  wander  into  its  equity,  and  the 
whole  legal  system  becomes  uncertain.  This 
has  been  its  fate  in  every  country  where  the 
fixed  and  the  discretionary  law  have  been 
committed  into  the  same  hands.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  singular  certainty,  with  which 
justice  has  been  administered  in  England, 
has  been  the  consequence  of  their  distribu- 
tion into  two  distinct  departments.~To  Phil- 
lip Mazzel     Ford  ed.,  iv,  114.     (P.,  1785.) 

1886.  COUBTS  (County),  Appoint- 
ment of  Judges.— The  judges  of  the  County 
Courts,  and  other  inferior  jurisdictions,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  subject  to 
the  negative  of  the  Privy  Council.  They 
shall  not  be  fewer  than  five  in  number. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution  for  Virginia, 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  22.     (June  1776.) 

1887.  COTJBTS    (Ck>anty),    Election    of 

Judges. — I  acknowledge  the  value  of  this 
institution  [County  Courts];  that  it  is  in 
truth  our  principal  executive  and  judiciary, 
and  that  it  does  much  for  little  pecuniary  re- 
ward. It  is  their  self -appointment  I  wish  to 
correct;  to  find  some  means  of  breaking  up 
a  cabal,  when  such  a  one  gets  possession  of 
the  bench.  When  this  takes  place,  it  be- 
comes the  most  afflicting  of  tyrannies,  be- 
cause its  powers  are  so  various,  and  exercised 
on  everything  most  immediately  around  us  — 
To  John  Taylor,  vii,  18.  Ford  ed.,  x.  s^. 
(M.,  1816.)  >     ^  ^ 

1888. .    It  has  been  thought  that 

the  people  are  not  competent  electors  of 
judges  learned  in  the  law.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  true,  and,  if  doubtful,  wc 
should  follow  principle.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  elections,  they  would  be  guided  by  repu- 
tation, which  would  not  err  oftener,  perhaps. 
than  the  present  mode  of  appointment.  In 
one  State  of  the  Union,  at  least,  it  has  long 
been  tried,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory 
success.  The  judges  of  Connecticut  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people  every  six  months, 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  I  believe  there 
has  hardly  ever  been  an  instance  of  change  ; 
so  powerful  is  the  curb  of  incessant  respon- 
sibility. If  prejudice,  however,  derived  from 
a  monarchical  institution,  is  still  to  prevail 
against  the  vital  elective  principle  of  our  own. 
and  if  the  existing  example  among  ourselve^ 
of  periodical  election  of  judges  by  the  people 
be  still  mistrusted,  let  us  at  least  not  adopt  the 
evil,  and  reject  the  good,  of  the  English  pre- 
cedent; let  us  [Virginia] retain  amovability  oxi 
the  concurrence  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  and  nomination  by  the  execu- 
tive alone. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  j^t 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 
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1888.  COUBTS     (Ck>tmt7),     Jnrifldio- 

tion. — ^Thc  jurisdictions  of  the  judges  of  the 
County  Courts  ♦  ♦  *  shall  be  defined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature. — Pro- 
rosED  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  22. 
(June  1776.) 

1880.  COXTBTS  (County),  BemoTal 
of  Jndg«8. — ^The  judges  of  the  County  Courts 

♦  ♦  ♦  shall  be  removable  for  misbehav- 
ior by  the  Court  of  Appeals.— Proposed  Va. 
CoNSTiTtrnoN.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  22.  (June  1776.) 

—  OOUBTB  (Federal).— See  Judiciary. 

1881.  COTJBTB  (Inferior),  Judges.— The 

justices  or  judges  of  the  inferior  court  *  ♦  ♦ 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  on  advice 
of  the  Council  of  State.— Proposed  Constitu- 
tion FOR  Virginia,  viii,  450.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
329.     (1783.) 

1888. .    The  justices  or  judges  of 

the  inferior  courts  may  be  members  of  the 
Legislature. — Proposed  Constitution  for 
VifeciNiA.  viii,  450.  Ford  ed.^  iii,  330. 
(1783.) 

1888.  COUBTS  (French  Plenary),  Ck>m- 
poiltion  of. — ^The  composition  of  the  Plenary 
Court  is,  indeed,  vicious  in  the  extreme;  but 
the  basis  of  that  court  may  be  retained,  and 
its  composition  changed.  Make  of  it  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  by  composing  it  of 
members  sent  from  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies, and  it  becomes  a  valuable  member  of  the 
constitution. — To  Count  de  Moustier.  ii, 
388.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

1884. .    Two    innovations    must 

be  fundamentally  condemned :  the  abolishing, 
in  bo  great  a  degree,  of  the  parliaments,  and 
the  substitution  of  so  ill-composed  a  body  as 
the  Cour  Pleniere.  If  the  Kinp  has  power  to 
do  this,  the  government  of  this  country  is  a 
pure  despotism.— -To  Mr.  Cutting,  ii,  438. 
(P..  July  178a) 

1885. .    The  right  of  registering 

the  laws  is  taken  from  the  parliaments  and 
transferred  to  a  Plenary  court,  created  by  the 
King.  This  last  is  the  measure  most  obnox- 
ioas  to  all  persons.  Though  the  members 
are  to  be  for  life,  yet  a  great  proportion  of 
them  are  from  descriptions  of  men  always 
candidates  for  the  royal  favor  in  other 
lines— To  John  Jay.  ii.  391.  (P.,  May 
1788.) 

1888.  COTTBTS  (MonftTchical),  Character 
of. — 0>urts  are  to  be  seen  as  you  would  see 
the  tower  of  London,  or  menagerie  of  Ver- 
^illes  with  their  lions,  tigers,  hyenas  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  standing  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  their  fellows.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  will  suffice  to  show  you  that,  under 
the  most  imposing  exterior,  they  are  the 
weakest  and  worst  part  of  mankind.  Their 
manners,  could  you  ape  them,  would  not 
make  you  beloved  in  your  own  country,  nor 
woald  they  improve  it  could  you  introduce 
them  there  to  the  exclusion  of  that  honest 
simplicity  now  prevailing  in  America,  and 
worthy  of  being  cherished.— Traveixing 
Hints,      ix,  #«.     (1788.) 


1887.  COTJBT8(]Conarehical)yInMrata- 
ble. — The  designs  of  these  [European]  courts 
are  unsearchable.— To  James  Monroe,  i, 
346.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  51.     (P-,  1785) 

1888.  COTJBTS(]Conaroliical),  The  Peo- 
ple and.— Courts  love  the  people  always,  as 
wolves  do  the  sheep.— To  John  Jay.  ii,  561. 
(P.,  1789.) 

1888.  COTJBTB  (Xonarehical),  XTnaffeo- 
tionate. — A  court  has  no  affections ;  but  those 
of  the  people  whom  they  govern  influence 
their  decisions,  even  in  the  most  arbitrary 
governments.— To  James  Monroe,  i,  346. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  51.     (F.,  1785.) 

--  COTJBTB  (State).— See  Judiciary. 

1800.  C&AWrOSD(WimamH.),PrMi- 
dency  and. — A  baseless  and  malicious  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Crawford  has  produced  from  him 
so  clear,  so  incontrovertible,  and  so  temperate 
a  justification  of  himself  as  to  have  added  much 
to  the  strength  of  his  interest.  The  question 
will  ultimately  be,  as  I  suggested  in  a  former 
letter  to  jrou,  between  Crawford  and  Adams, 
with  this  in  favor  of  Crawford  that,  although 
many  States  have  a  different  first  favorite,  he 
is  the  second  with  nearly  all,  and  that  if  it  goes 
into  the  Legislature  he  will  surely  be  elected. — 
To  Richard  kush.  Ford  kd.,  z,  305.  (M., 
June  1824.) 

—  CSEATIONy  Jefferson's  Views  on.— 
See  Earth. 

1801.  CBBDITy  American.— The  real 
credit  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the 
ability,  and  the  immutability  of  their  will,  to 
pay  their  debts.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  70.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

1802 .  We  beg  *  *  *  to  as- 
sure the  French  nation,  that  among  the  im- 
portant reasons  which  lead  us  to  economize 
and  foster  our  public  credit,  a  strong  one  is 
the  desire  of  preserving  to  ourselves  the 
means  of  discharging  our  debts  to  them  with 
punctuality  and  good  faith  in  the  terms  and 
sums  which  have  been  stipulated  between  us. 
— To  Edmond  Charles  Genet.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
295.    (Pa..  1793.) 

1808.  CBBDITy  Destroyed.— They  [at- 
tacks in  English  newspapers]  have  destroyed 
our  credit,  and  thus  checked  our  disposition 
to  luxury ;  and,  forcing  our  merchants  to  buy 
no  more  than  they  have  ready  money  to  pay 
for,  they  force  them  to  go  to  those  markets 
where  that  ready  money  will  buy  most.  Thus 
*  *  ♦  they  check  our  luxury,  they  force  us  to 
connect  ourselves  with  all  the  world,  and  they 
prevent  foreign  emigrations  to  our  country, 
all  of  which  I  consider  as  advantageous  to 
us. — To  Count  Van  Hogendorp.  i,  464. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  104.     (P.,  1785.) 

1804. .    I  heartily  wish  the  States 

may,  by  their  contributions,  enable  you  to  re- 
establish a  credit,  which  cannot  be  lower  than 
at  present,  to  exist  at  all.  This  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  their  real  deficiencies,  and  partly  to 
the  lies  propagated  by  the  London  papers, 
which  are  probably  paid  for  by  the  minister, 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  loss  of  us.  *  *  * 
Should  this  produce  the  amendment  of  our 
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federal  constitution  *  ♦  *  wc  shall  receive 
a  permanent  indemnification  for  a  temporary 
loss.— To  Samuel  Osgood,  i,  450.  (P.,  1785.) 

1005. ,  Desperate  of  finding  re- 
lief from  a  free  course  of  justice,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  abolition  of  all  credit  as  the  only 
other  remedy  which  can  take  place.  I  have 
seen,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  the  exaggera- 
tions of  our  want  of  faith  with  which  the 
London  papers  teem.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strong 
medicine  for  sensible  minds,  but  it  is  a  medi- 
cine. It  will  preverft  their  crediting  us 
abroad,  vn  which  case  we  cannot  be  credited 
at  home. — To  A.  Donald,  ii,  194.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  414.     (P.,  1787.) 

1006.  CBEDIT,  BstabUshing.— I  told 
the  President  [Washington]  all  that  was  ever 
necessary  to  establish  our  credit,  was  an  effi- 
cient government,  and  an  honest  one,  de- 
claring it  would  sacredly  pay  our  debts,  lay- 
ing taxes  for  this  purpose  and  applying  them 
to  it.— The  Anas,  ix,  123.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
205.     (Oct  1792.) 

1007.  CBEDIT,  Faith  in  American.— I 
had  rather  trust  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  than  in  those  of  any  govern- 
ment on  earth.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  121. 
(P.,  1787.) 

1008.  CBEDIT,  Funding  and.— The  fund- 
ing the  public  debt  will  secure  to  us  the  credit 
we  now  hold  at  Amsterdam,  where  our  Euro- 
pean paper  is  above  oar,  which  is  the  case 
of  no  other  nation.  Our  business  is  to  have 
great  credit  and  to  use  it  little.— To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  v,  198.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1000. .     The  consolidation  and 

funding  their  debts  will  give  the  French  gov- 
ernment a  credit  which  then  will  enable  them 
to  do  what  they  please. — ^To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   iii,  12.    Ford  ed,,  v,  88.  (P.,  1789.) 

1010.  CBBDIT,  High.— Our  loan  in  Am- 
sterdam for  two  and  a  half  millions  of  florins 
was  filled  in  two  hours  and  a  half  after  it  was 
opened.— To  President  Washington,  iii, 
255.    Ford  ed.,  v,  327.    (Pa.,  May  1791) 

1011.  CBEDIT,  Interest  and.— The  bank- 
ers of  Holland  consider  us  as  the  surest  na- 
tion on  earth  for  the  repayment  of  the  capital, 
but  as  the  punctual  payment  of  interest  is  of 
absolute  necessity  in  their  arrangements,  we 
cannot  borrow  but  with  difficulty  and  dis- 
advantage.— To  General  Washington,  ii, 
374.  (P.,  178a) 

1012. .  If  the  first  money  opera- 
tions of  the  government  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution are  injudiciously  begun,  correction, 
whenever  they  shall  be  corrected,  will  come 
too  late.  Our  borrowings  will  always  be 
difficult  and  disadvantageous.  If  they  beg^ 
well,  our  credit  will  immediately  take  the 
first  station.  Equal  provision  for  the  in- 
terest, adding  to  it  a  certain  prospect  for  the 
principal,  will  give  us  [in  Holland]  a  pref- 
erence to  all  nations,  the  English  not  ex- 
cepted.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  376.  (P., 
1788.) 


1013.  CREDIT f  Low.— American  reputa- 
tion in  Europe  is  not  such  as  to  be  flattering 
to  its  citizens.  Two  circumstances  are  par- 
ticularly objected  to  us;  the  non-payment  of 
our  debts,  and  the  want  of  energy  m  our  gov- 
ernment These  discourage  a  connection  with 
us.  I  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  good  will 
arise  from  the  destruction  of  our  credit  I 
see  nothing  else  which  can  restrain  our  dis- 
position to  luxurv,  and  to  the  loss*  of  those 
manners  which  alone  can  preserve  republican 
government  As  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
credit,  the  best  way  would  be  to  cure  its  ill  ef- 
fects, by  giving  an  instantaneous  recovery 
to  the  creditor.  This  would  be  reducing  pur- 
chases on  credit  to  purchases  for  ready 
money.  A  man  would  then  see  a  prison 
painted  on  everything  he  wished,  but  had  not 
ready  money  to  pay  for. — To  Archibaij> 
Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  jed.,  iv,  188.  (P., 
1786.) 

1014.  CBEDITy  ICannfactnres  and. — If 

credit  alone  can  be  obtained  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  it  will  still  help  to 
clothe  our  armies,  or  to  increase  at  market 
the  necessaries  our  people  want — ^To  Tohh 
Adams,  i,  206.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  134.  (Alb., 
1777.) 

1015.  OBEDITy  National  Bziatenee  and. 
"—The  existence  of  a  nation  having  no  credit 
is  always  precarious. — ^To  James  Madisoh. 
ii,  376.  (P.,  1788.) 

1016.  CBEDITy  Neoewdty  of.— The  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  public  credit  is  so  univer- 
sal and  so  deeply  rooted,  that  no  other  neces- 
sity will  ever  prevail  aeainst  it — ^To  Will- 
iam Short,    vi,  401.     (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

1017.  CREDIT^    Paper,    Prices    and.*- 

Though  the  price  of  public  paper  is  con- 
sidered as  the  barometer  of  the  public  credit, 
it  is  truly  so  only  as  to  the  general  average 
of  prices.— To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  vi,  7a  (Pa,. 
1792.) 

1018.  CBBDIT,  Sustaining.- 1  think 
nothing  can  bring  the  security  of  oar  con- 
tinent and  its  cause  into  danger,  if  we  can 
support  the  credit  of  our  paper.  To  do  that, 
I  apprehend,  one  of  two  steps  must  be  taken. 
Either  to  procure  free  trade  by  alliance  with 
some  naval  power  able  to  protect  it;  or,  if 
we  And  there  is  no  prospect  of  that,  to  shut 
our  ports  totally,  to  all  the  world,  and  turn 
our  colonies  into  manufactories.  The  for- 
mer would  be  most  eligible,  because  most 
conformable  to  the  habits  and  wishes  of  our 
people.— To  Bbnj.  Frankun.  i,  205.  Ford 
ed..  ii,  132.     (Aug.  1777) 

1010.  CBBDIT,  Taxation  and. — It  is  a 
wise  rule,  and  should  be  a  fundamental  in  a 
government  disposed  to  cherish  its  credit 
and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  the  use  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  its  faculties,  "never  to 
borrow  a  dollar  without  laying  a  tax  in  the 
same  instant  for  paying  the  interest  annually, 
and  the  principal  within  a  given  term ;  and  to 

*  "  Change  "  of  those  mannera  in  the  Congreii  edi- 
tion.—Editor. 
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consider  that  tax  as  pledged  to  the  creditors 
on  the  public  faith."  On  such  a  pledge  as 
this,  sacredly  observed,  a  government  may 
always  command,  on  a  reasonable  interest, 
all  the  lendable  money  of  their  citizens^  while 
the  necessity  of  an  equivalent  tax  is  a  salu- 
tary warning  to  them  and  their  constituents 
against  oppressions,  bankruptcy,  and  its  in- 
evitable consequence,  revolution.  But  the 
term  of  redemption  must  be  moderate,  and  at 
any  rate  within  the  limit  of  their  rightful 
powers.  But  what  limits,  it  will  be  asked. 
does  this  prescribe  to  their  powers?  What 
is  to  hinder  them  from  creating  a  perpetual 
debt?  The  laws  of  nature,  I  answer.  The 
earth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead. 
The  will  and  the  power  of  man  expire  with 
his  life,  by  nature's  law.— To  John  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  136.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  389.  (M., 
Jane  1813.) 

19dO.  CREDIT,  TTsing.— I  am  anxious 
about  everything  which  may  affect  our  credit. 
My  wish  would  be  to  possess  it  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  to  use  it  little.  Were  we  without 
crwiit,  we  might  be  crushed  by  a  nation  of 
moch  inferior  resources,  but  possessing 
higher  credit— To  General  Washington. 
ii.  374.    (P.,  1788.) 

1921. .    Though  I  am  an  enemy 

to  the  using  our  credit  but  under  absolute 
necessity,  yet  the  possessing  a  good  credit  I 
consider  as  indispensable,  in  the' present  sys- 
tem of  carrying  on  war. — ^To  James  Madi- 
son,   ii.  376.     (P.,  1788.) 

1922 .    We  consider  it  as  of  the 

first  importance  to  possess  the  first  credit  at 
Amsterdam,  and  to  use  it  little.— To  C.  W.  F. 
Dumas,  iii,  155.  Ford  ed.,  v,  190..  (N.  Y., 
1790.) 

1928.  CBEDIT,  War  and.— War  requires 
every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit.— To 
General  Washington,  ii,  533-  Fow>  ^d., 
V.57.    (P.,  178a) 

1924. .    The  present  system   of 

war  renders  it  necessary  to  make  exertions 
far  beyond  the  annual  resources  of  the  State, 
and  to  consume  in  one  year  the  efforts  of 
many.  And  this  system  we  cannot  change. 
It  remains,  then,  that  we  cultivate  our  credit 
with  the  utmost  attention. — ^To  General 
Washington,    ii,  374-    (P,  1788.)    See  Debt. 

1925.  CREDIT  (Private),  Bvils  of.— As 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  credit,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  cure  its  ill  effects  by  givmg  an 
instanuneous  recovery  to  the  creditor.  This 
would  be  reducing  purchases  on  credit  to 
purchases  for  ready  money.  A  man  would 
then  see  a  prison  painted  on  everything  he 
wished  but  had  not  the  ready  money  to  pay 
for.— To  AmCHiBALD  Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford 
ED.,  iv.  188.    (P.,  1786.) 

1928.  CBBDTTLITY,  Mankind  and.— 
What  is  it  men  cannot  be  made  to  believe  !— 
To  Richard  H.  Lee.  i,  541.  Fow>  e^.,  iv, 
207.    (U  1786.) 

1927.  CBBBKIHDIANS,  Carthaginians 
and.— I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  con- 


jectures of  your  philosopher  on  the  descent  of 
the  Creek  Indians  from  the  Carthaginians,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  separated  from  Hanno  s 
fleet,  during  his  periplus.  I  see  nothing  impos- 
sible in  his  conjecture.  I  am  glad  he  means  to 
appeal  to  similarity  of  language,  which  I  con- 
sioer  as  the  strongest  kind  of  proof  it  is  possi- 
ble to  adduce.  I  have  somewhere  read  that  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Cartha^nians  is  still 
spoken  by  their  descendants,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  interior  parts  of  Barbary,  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the  conquering 
Arabs.  If  so,  a  vocabulary  of  their  tongue  can 
still  be  got,  and  if  your  friend  will  get  one  of 
the  Creek  languages,  the  comparison  will  de- 
cide. *  *  ■*■  My  wish,  like  his^  is  to  ascertain 
the  history  of  the  American  aborigines. — To  E. 
RuTLEDGE.  ii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  v,  41.  (P., 
1788.) 

1928.  CBBEX   INDIANS,    OlYlllsaUon 

of.— The  Cherokee  nation,  consisting  now  of 
about  2,000  warriors,  and  the  Creeks  of  about 
3,000  are  far  advanced  in  civilization.  They 
have  good  cabins,  enclosed  fields,  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  spin  and  weave  their  own 
clothes  of  cotton,  have  smiths  and  other  of 
the  most  necessary  tradesmen,  write  and  read, 
are  on  the  increase  in  numbers,  and  a  branch 
of  Cherokees  is  now  instituting  a  regular  rep- 
resentative government.  Some  other  tribes  are 
advancing  in  the  same  line. — ^To  John  Adams. 
vi,  62.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  358.  (M.,  1812.)  See 
Indians. 

—  CBEEX  INDIANS,  Gommttroe  with. 
— See  Monopoly. 

—  CBESAP  (Captain),  Logan  and.— See 

Logan. 

1929.  OBIICB,  Adequate  pnnislunant.— 

Whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  wicked 
and  dissolute  men,  resigning  themselves  to 
the  dominion  of  inordinate  passions,  commit 
violations  on  the  lives,  liberties  and  property 
of  others,  and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  these 
having  principally  induced  men  to  enter  into 
society,  government  would  be  defective  in  its 
principal  purpose,  were  it  not  to  restrain  such 
criminal  acts,  by  inflicting  due  punishments 
on  those  who  perpetrate  them. — Crimes  Bill. 
i,  147.    Forded.,  ii.  203.    (i779) 

1980. .    The  punishment  of  all 

real  crimes  is  certainly  desirable,  as  a  security 
to  society;  the  security  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  chances  of  avoiding  punishment 
are  less.— Report  on  Spanish  Convention. 
iii,  353-    Ford  ED.,  V,  482.    (1792.) 

1931.  CBIME>  Breach  of  Fri8on.*-The 
law  of  nature  impels  every  one  to  escape  from 
confinement ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  Let  the  legislator  re- 
strain his  criminal  by  walls,  not  parchment. 
As  to  strangers  breaking  prison  to  enlarge  an 
offender,  they  should,  and  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  accessories  after  the  fact. — Note 
TO  Crimes  Bill,  i,  159.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  218. 
(1779) 

— .  CBIME,  Death  Penalty.— See  Death 
Penalty. 

1932.  CBmEy  Disproportionate  pun- 
ishment.—The  punishment  of  crimes  against 
property  is,  in  most  countries,  immensely  dis- 
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proportionate  to  the  crime.  In  England,  and 
probably  in  Canada,  to  steal  a  hare,  is  death 
the  first  offence.  To  steal  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence  is  death  the  second  offence. — 
Report  on  Spanish  Convention,  iii,  353. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  483.     (1792.) 

1933.  CBIME,  FUght  from  debts.— The 
carrying  away  of  the  property  of  another  may 
be  reasonably  made  to  found  a  civil  action. 
A  convention,  then,  may  include  forgery  and 
the  carrying  away  the  property  of  others 
under  the  head  of  "  Flight  from  Debts."  To 
remit  the  fugitive  in  this  case,  would  be  to 
remit  him  in  every  case ;  for  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  it  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  owe 
somethmg.  But  I  see  neither  injustice  nor 
inconvenience  in  permitting  the  fugitive  to  be 
sued  in  our  courts.  The  laws  of  some  coun- 
tries punishing  the  unfortunate  debtor  by 
perpetual  imprisonment,  he  is  right  to  liberate 
himself  by  flight,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
reimprison  him  in  the  country  to  which  he 
flies.  Let  all  process,  therefore,  be  confined 
to  his  property. — Report  on  Spanish  Con- 
vention,   iii,  354.    Ford  ed.,  v,  484.     (1792.) 

1934.  CBIHB,  rorgery.— There  is  one 
crime  against  property,  pressed  by  its  conse- 
quences into  more  particular  notice,  to  wit, 
forgery,  whether  of  coin,  or  paper;  and 
whether  paper,  of  public,  or  private  obliga- 
tion. But  the  fugitive  for  forgery,  is  pun- 
ished by  exile  and  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty he  leaves.  To  which,  add  by  Conven- 
tion a  civil  action  against  the  property  he 
carries  or  acquires,  to  the  amount  of  the  spe- 
cial damage  done  by  his  forgery. — Report 
ON  Spanish  Convention,  iii,  354.  Ford  ed., 
V,  484.     (1792.)  • 

1935.  CBIME,  Hone-stealing.— The  of- 
fence of  horse-stealing  seems  properly  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  larcenies,  here,  where 
these  animals  generally  run  at  large,  the  temp- 
tation being  so  great  and  frequent,  and  the 
facility  of  commission  so  remarkable.* — Note 
ON  Crimes  Bill,  i,  157.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  215. 
(1779.) 

1936.  CBIME,  Jurisdiction  OTer.— The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ♦  ♦  *  hav- 
ing delegated  to  Congress  a  power  to  pun- 
ish treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States,  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  no 
other  crimes  whatsoever ;  and  it  being  true,  as 
a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  having  also  de- 
clared, that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people," 
tnerefore  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the 
14th  day  of  July,  1798,  and  intituled.  "  An 
Act  in  addition  to  the  act  intituled  An  Act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States,"  as  also  the  act  passed  by 
them  on  the day  of  June,  1798,  intituled, 

•  For  horse-stealinpr,  the  bill  provided  a  punish- 
ment of  three  years  hard  labor  m  the  public  works 
and  reparation  to  the  person  injured.— EDITOR. 


"  An  Act  to  punish  frauds  committed  on 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States"  (and  all 
other  acts  which  assume  to  create,  define,  or 
punish  crimes,  other  than  those  so  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution),  are  altogether  void, 
and  of  no  force ;  and  that  the  power  to  create, 
define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  re- 
served, and,  of  right,  appertains  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  respective  States,  each 
within  its  own  territory. — Kentucky  Reso-  I 
LUTiONS.    ix,  465.    Ford  ED.,  vii,  292.  (1798.) 

1937.  CBIHB,  Lex  Talionis  and. — ^They 
[the  members  of  the  Revision  Committee  of 
the  Virginia  Code]  were  agreed  *  ♦  ♦  that  for 
other  felonies  [than  treason  and  murder] 
hard  labor  in  the  public  works  should  be 
substituted,  and  in  some  cases,  the  lex  tal- 
ionis.  How  this  last  revolting  principle  came 
to  obtain  our*  approbation,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. There  remained,  indeed,  in  our  laws,  a 
vestige  of  it  in  a  single  case  of  a  slave ;  it  was 
the  English  law,  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  copied  probably  from  the  Hebrew 
Law  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  and  it  was  the  law  of  several  ancient 
people;  but  the  modem  mind  had  left  it  far 
in  the  rear  of  its  advances. — Autobiography. 
i,  43.    Ford  ed.,  i,  60.     (1821.) 

1938.  CBJXE,  National.— No  national 
crime  passes  unpunished  in  the  lonir  run. — 
To  M.  DE  Marbois.    vii,  76.     (M.,  1817.) 

1939.  CBIKE,  Natural  Laws  and. — It  is 

not  only  vain,  but  wicked,  in  a  legislator  to 
frame  laws  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  to  arm  them  with  the  terrors  of 
death.  This  is  truly  creating  crimes  in  order 
to  punish  them. — Note  on  Crimes  Bill,  i, 
159.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  218.     (1779.) 

1940.  CBULE,  Principles  of  Txudmblxig. 

— In  forming  a  scale  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments, two  considerations  have  princii>al 
weight  I.  The  atrocity  of  the  crime.  2. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  country 
which  furnish  greater  temptations  to  commit 
it,  or  greater  facilities  for  escaping  detection. 
The  punishment  must  be  heavier  to  counter- 
balance this.  Were  the  first  the  only  consid- 
eration, all  nations  would  form  the  same 
scale.  But,  as  the  circumstances  of  a  coan> 
try  have  influence  on  the  punishment,  and 
no  two  countries  exist  precisely  under  the 
same  circumstances,  no  two  countries  will 
form  the  same  scale  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments. For  example  in  America,  the  inhabit- 
ants let  their  horses  go  at  large  in  the  un- 
inclosed  lands,  which  are  so  extensive  as  to 
maintain  them  altogether.  It  is  easy,  there- 
fore, to  steal  them,  and  easy  to  escape.  There- 
fore, the  laws  are  obliged  to  oppose  these 
temptations  with  a  heavier  decree  of  pun- 
ishment. For  this  reason,  the  stealing  of  a 
horse  in  America  is  punished  more  severely 
than  stealing  the  same  value  in  any  other 
form.  In  Europe,  where  horses  are  con6nc<l 
so  securely  that  it  is  impossible  to  steal  them« 
that  species  of  theft  need  not  be  punished 

*  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the  Committse.— 
Editor. 
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more  severely  than  any  other.  In  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  stealing  fruit  from  trees  is 
punished  capitally.  The  reason  is,  that  it  be- 
ing impossible  to  lock  fruit  trees  up  in  cof- 
fers, as  we  do  our  money,  it  is  itnpossible  to 
oppose  physical  bars  to  this  species  of  theft 
Moral  ones  are,  therefore,  opposed  by  the 
laws.  This,  to  an  unreflecting  American,  ap- 
pears the  most  enormous  ot  all  the  abuses 
of  power;  because  he  has  been  used  to  see 
fruits  hanging  in  such  quantities  that  if  not 
taken  by  men,  they  would  rot  He  has  been 
used  to  consider  them  therefore,  as  of  no 
value,  and  as  not  furnishing  materials  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime. — To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix,  264.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  169.    (P.,  1786.) 

1941.  GBIMINALS^  Beformation  of.— 
A  member  of  society,  committing  an  inferior 
injury,  does  not  wholly  forfeit  the  protection 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  but  after  suffering  a 
punishment  in  proportion  to  his  offence,  is 
entitled  to  their  protection  from  all  greater 
pain,  so  that  it  becomes  a  duty  ill  the  Legis- 
lature to  arrange,  in  a  proper  scale,  the  crimes 
which  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  re- 
press, and  to  adjust  thereto  a  correspondmg 
gradation  of  punishments. — Crimes  Bill,  i, 
147.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  204.    (i779) 

1042.  CBITICISM,  Canons  of.— ^-I  have 
always  very  much  despised  the  artificial  can- 
ons of  criticism.  When  I  have  read  a  work 
m  prose  or  poetry,  or  seen  a  pamtmg.  a 
statue.  &c,  I  have  only  asked  myself  whether 
it  gives  me  pleasure,  whether  it  is  animatmg, 
interesting,  attaching?  If  it  is,  it  is  good 
for  these  reasons.— To  William  Wmt.  Ford 
ED.,x,6i.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

1043.  CBITICISK,rreedom  of. —In  men- 
tioning me  in  your  Essays,  and  canvassing 
my  opinions,  you  have  done  what  every  man 
has  a  right  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  good  of 
society  that  that  right  should  be  freely  exer- 
cised. No  republic  is  more  real  than  that  ot 
letters,  and  I  am  the  last  in  principles,  as  I 
am  the  least  in  pretensions,  to  any  dictator- 
ship in  it  Had  I  other  dispositions,  the 
philosophical  and  dispassionate  spirit  with 
which  you  have  expressed  your  own  opinions 
in  opposition  to  mine,  would  still  have  com- 
manded my  approbation.— To  Noah  Webster. 
iii,  201.    Ford  ed.,  v,  254-    (P»  i79o) 

—  GBOAKIHaS  OF  WEALTH.— See 
Wealth. 

1044.  CBTTBLTY,  Britisli  in  America. 
—If  M.  de  Meunier  proposes  to  mention  the 
facts  of  cruelty  of  which  be  ♦  ♦ 
spoke  yesterday,  these  facts  arc:  1.  The  death 
of  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  American  pris- 
oners in  one  prison  ship  (the  Jersey),  and  tn 
the  space  of  three  years.  2.  General  Howe  s 
permitting  our  prisoners,  taken  at  the  battle  ot 
Gerroantown,  and  placed  under  a  guard  in  the 
yard  of  the  State-house  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
90  long  without  any  food  furnished  them  that 
many  perished  Mrith  hunger  Where  the  bodies 
Uy.  it  was  seen  that  they  had  eaten  all 
the  grass  around  them  within  their  reach, 
after  they  had  lost  the  power  of  rising,  or 
moving  from  their  place.  3.  The  "cond  fact 
was  the  act  of  a  commanding  officer ;  the  hrst. 


of    several    commanding    officers,    and    for    so 
long  a  time  as  must  suppose  the  approbation 
of  government,  itself.     But  the  following  was 
the  act  of  the  government  itself.     During  the 
periods   that   our   affairs   seemed   unfavorable, 
and  theirs  successful,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
evacuation  of  New  York,  and  again,  after  the 
taking  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  they 
regularly  sent  our  prisoners,  taken  on  the  seas 
and  carried  to   England,   to  the   East   Indies. 
This  is  so  certain,  that  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber or  December,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  having  of- 
ficially demanded  a  delivery  of  the  American 
prisoners  sent  to  the  East  Indies.    Lord  Car- 
marthen answered,  officially,  '*  that  orders  were 
immediately  issued  for  their  discharge."     M.  de 
Meunier  i  at  liberty  to  quote  this  fact.     4*  A 
fact  to  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  government, 
but  to  the  parliament,  who  passed  an  act  for 
that  purpose  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was- 
the  obliging  our  prisoners  taken  at  sea  to  join 
them,  and  nght  against  their  countrprmen.    Thi» 
they  effected  by  starving  and  whipping  them. 
♦     ♦     ♦     The  fact  is  referred  to  in  that  para- 
graph   of    the    Declaration    of    Independence, 
which  says,  "  He  has  constrained  our  fellow- 
citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  exe- 
cutioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  hands."    This  was  the 
most  afflicting  to  our  prisoners  of  all  the  cruel- 
ties exercised   on  them.    The  others  affected 
the  body  only,  but  this  the  mind;  they  were 
haunted  by  the  horror  of  having,  perhaps,  them- 
selves shot  the  ball  by  which  a  father  or  a 
brother    fell.      Some    of   them    had    constancy 
enough  to  hold  out  against  half  allowance  of 
food  and  repeated  whippings.    These  were  gen- 
erally  sent  to   England,   and   from   thence   to 
the  East  Indies.     One  of  them  escaped  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  got  back  to  Paris,  where 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  sufferings  to  Mr. 
Adams. — ^To  M.  db  Mbunier.    ix,  277,     Foan 
ED.,  iv,  183.     (P.,  1786.) 

1945. .  I  doubt  whether  human- 
ity is  the  character  of  the  British  nation  in  gen- 
eral. But  [your]  history,  and  every  one  which 
is  impartial,  must  in  its  relation  of  the  [Ameri- 
can] war  show,  in  such  repeated  instances,  that 
they  conducted  it,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
on  the  most  barbarous  principles,  that  the  ex- 
pression here  cited*  will  stand  in  contradiction 
to  the  rest  of  the  work.  As  examples  of  their 
theory,  recollect  the  act  of  Parliament  for  con- 
straining our  prisoners,  taken  on  the  sea,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  fathers,  brothers,  &c. 
For  their  practice,  recollect  the  exciting  the 
savages  against  us,  insurrections  of  our  slaves, 
sending  our  prisoners  to  the  East  Indies,  kill- 
ing them  in  prison  ships,  keeping  them  on  half 
rations,  and  of  the  most  unwholesome  ouality. 
cruel  murders  of  unarmed  individuals  of  every 
sex,  massacres  of  those  in  arms  after  they  had 
asked  quarter,  &c.,  &c. — Notes  on  M.  Soules 
Work,    ix,  300.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  308.     (P.,  1786.) 

1046. .     I   confess  that  when   I 

heard  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
English  troops  at  Hampton,  I  did  not  believe 
them,  but  subsequent  evidence  has  placed  them 
beyond  doubt.  To  this  has  been  added  informa- 
tion from  another  quarter  which  proves  the  vio- 
lation of  women  to  be  their  habitual  practice  in 
war.  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  son  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, of  course,  a  federalist  and  Angloman, 
and  who  was  with  the  British  army  in  Spain, 
declares  it  is  their  constant  practice,  and  that 
at  the  taking  of  Badajoz,  he  was  himself  eye- 

•  »»L*humanit6  des  Britons."— EDITOR. 
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witness  to  it  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  officers 
did  not  attempt  to  restrain  it.  The  information 
contained  in  your  letter  proves  it  is  not  merely 
a  recent  practice.  This  is  a  trait  of  barbarism, 
in  addition  to  their  encouragement  of  the  sav- 
age cruelties,  and  their  brutal  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  which  I  had  not  attached  to 
their  character. — To  Josiah  Meigs.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  419.  (M.,  1813.)  See  Cornwallis  and  Re- 
taliation. 

1947.  CUBA,  AcquiBition  by  TTnited 
States. — I  candidly  confess,  that  I  have  ever 
looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dition which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system 
of  States.  The  control  which,  with  Florida 
Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  an  isthT 
mus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those  whose 
waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  political  well-being.— To  President 
Monroe,  vii,  316.   Fokd  ed.,  x,  278.  (M.,  1823.) 

1948. .    Certainly,    her   addition 

to  our  confederacy  is  exactly  what  is  wanting 
to  round  our  power  as  a  nation  to  the  point  of 
its  utmost  interest. — To  President  Monroe. 
vii,  300.   Ford  ed.,  x,  261.    (M.,  June  23, 1823.) 

1949. .    It  is  better  to  lie  still  in 

readiness  to  receive  that  interesting  incor- 
poration when  solicited  by  herself. — To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  300.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
261.     (M.,  June  1823.) 

1950. .    It   will   be  objected   to 

our  receiving  Cuba,  that  no  limit  can  then  be 
drawn  to  our  future  acquisitions.  Cuba  can 
be  defended  by  us  without  a  navy,  and  this 
develops  the  principle  which  ought  to  limit 
our  views.  Nothing  shotdd  ever  be  accepted 
which  would  require  a  navy  to  defend  it. — To 
President  Madison,    v,  445.     (M.,  i8og.) 

1951. .  Bonaparte,  although  with 

difficulty,  will  consent  to  our  receiving  Cuba 
into  our  Union,  to  prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico 
and  the  other  [Spanish]  provinces.  That 
would  be  a  price,  and  I  would  immediately 
erect  a  column  on  the  southernmost  limit 
of  Cuba,  and  inscribe  on  it  a  ne  plus  ultra 
as  to  us  in  that  direction. — To  President 
Madison,  v,  444.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  25.  (M., 
April  1809.) 

1952.  CTTBA,   England,   Trance  and. — 

Patriots  of  Spain  have  no  warmer  friends 
than  the  administration  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  say  nothing  and  to  do 
nothing  for  or  against  either.  If  they  succeed, 
we  shall  be  well  satisfied  to  see  Cuba  and  Mex- 
ico remain  in  their  present  dependence;  but 
very  unwilling  to  see  them  in  that  of  either 
France  or  England,  politically  or  commer- 
cially. We  consider  their  interests  and  ours 
as  the  same,  and  that  the  object  of  both  must 
be  to  exclude  all  European  influence  from 
this  hemisphere.  *  *  *  These  are  senti- 
ments which  I  would  wish  you  to  express  to 
any  proper  characters  of  either  of  these  two 
countries,  and  particularly  that  we  have  noth- 
ing more  at  heart  than  their  friendship. — To 
Governor  Claiborne,  v,  381.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
212.    (W.,  Oct.  1808.) 


1958.  CTTBA,  PoweMlon  by  Bn^land.— 

Cuba  alone  seems  at  present  to  hold  up  a 
speck  of  war  to  us.  Its  possession  by  Great 
Britain  would  indeed  be  a  great  calamity  to 
us.  Could  we  induce  her  to  join  us  in  guaran- 
teeing its  independence  against  all  the  world. 
except  Spain,  it  would  be  nearly  as  valuable 
to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own.*  But  should  she 
take  it,  I  would  not  immediately  go  to  war 
for  it;  because  the  first  war  on  other  ac- 
counts will  give  it  to  us;  or  the  island  will 
give  itself  to  us,  when  able  to  do  so.— To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  288.  Fosd  ed.,  x, 
257.    (M.,  1823.) 

1954.  CXTBAy  Spain,  Bonaparte  and.— >I 
suppose  the  conquest  of  Spain  will  soon  force 
a  delicate  question  on  you  as  to  the  Floridas 
and  Cuba,  which  will  offer  themselves  to  you. 
Napoleon  will  certainly  give  his  consent  with- 
out difficulty  to  our  receiving  the  Floridas. 
and  with  some  difficulty  possibly  Cuba.  And 
though  he  will  disregard  the  obligation  when- 
ever he  thinks  he  can  break  it  with  success, 
yet  it  has  a  great  effect  on  the  opinion  of 
our  people  and  the  world  to  have  the  moral 
right  on  our  side,  of  his  agreement  as  well  as 
that  of  the  people  of  those  countries. — ^To 
President  Madison,  v,  442.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
251.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

1955.  CXTBA,  Spanish  Retention  of.— I 
shall  sincerely  lament  Cuba's  falling  into  any 
hands  but  those  of  its  present  owners.  Span- 
ish-America is  at  present  in  the  best  hands 
for  us,  and  "  Chi  sta  bene,  nan  si  muove  " 
should  be  our  motto. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  290.    (M.,  1808.) 

1956. .  [The  Cabinet  was]  unani- 
mously agreed  in  the  sentiments  which  should 
be  unauthoritatively  expressed  by  our  agents 
to  influential  persons  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  to 
wit :  "  If  you  remain  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Kingdom  and  family  of  Spain,  we  are  con- 
tented ;  but  we  should  be  extremely  unwilling 
to  see  you  pass  under  the  dominion  or  as- 
cendency of  France  or  England.  In  the  lat- 
ter cases  should  you  choose  to  declare  inde- 
pendence, we  cannot  now  commit  ourselves 
by  saying  we  would  make  common  cause  with 
you,  but  must  reserve  ourselves  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  then  existing  circumstances: 
but  in  our  proceedings  we  shall  be  influenced 
by  friendship  to  you,  by  a  firm  belief  that  our 
interests  are  intimately  connected,  and  by  the 
strongest  repugnance  to  see  you  under  subor- 
dination to  either  France  or  England,  either 
politically  or  commercially." — ^Anas,  Ford 
ED.,  i,  334.    (Oct.  1808.) 

—  CTTBBEKCY.— See  Banks,  Dollar. 
National  Currency,  and  Money. 

♦  Jefferson  wrote,  two  weeks  later,  to  PresMect 

Monroe,  withdrawing  this  opinion,  it  havinic  been 

founded  on  an  error  of  fact,"  with  regard  to  the 


existence  of  an  Bnfflish  interest  in  Cuba,  and  the 

gassibility  of  its  falling  into  the  posaessloo  of  Great 
ritain.  "  We  are  surety,"  said  Jeffepon,  **  under  00 


obligation  to  give  her,  gratis,  an  interest  which  she 
has  not ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  being  averse  to 
her,  and  the  climate  mortal  to  strangers,  its  contin- 
ued military  occupation  by  her  would  be  impracti- 
cable. It  is  better,  then,  to  lie  still  in  readiness  to 
receive  that  interesting  incorporation  when  •elicited 
by  herself."— Editor. 
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1957.  **  CXTBl!IU8,"  Letten  of.— I  send 
you  * '  *  ♦  one  of  the  pieces,  "  Curtius " 
•  ♦  ♦  .  It  is  evidently  written  by  [Alex- 
ander] Hamilton,  giving  a  first  and  general  view 
of  the  subject,  that  the  public  mind  might  be 
kept  a  little  in  check,  till  he  could  resume  the 
subject  more  at  large  from  the  beginning,  under 
his  second  signature  of  "  Camillus."  The  piece 
called  '*  The  Features  of  the  Treaty/*  I  do  not 
send,  because  you  have  seen  it  in  the  news- 
papers. It  is  said  to  be  written  by  Coxe,  but 
I  should  rather  suspect,  by  Beddey.  The  anti- 
dote is  certainly  not  strong  enough  for  the 
poison  of  "  Curtius."  If  I  had  not  been  in- 
formed the  present  came  from  Beckley,  I  should 
have  suspected  it  from  Jay  or  Hamilton.  I 
gave  a  copy  or  two,  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
honest,  sound-hearted  men  of  common  under- 
standing, and  they  were  not  able  to  parry  the 
sophistry  of  "Curtius."  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  God's 
sake  take  up  your  pen,  and  give  a  ftmdamental 
reply  to  ''^Cfurtius "  and  "  CamiUus."  ♦— To 
James  Madison,  iv,  121.  Fokd  sd.,  vii,  31. 
(M.,  Sep.  1795.) 

—  CVSHIHa  (William),  Death  of.— See 
SupsEME  Court. 

1958.  DALBYMPLE  (— ),  BepnbUcan- 
ism  of. — Mr.  Dalrytnple,  sccrctaiy  to  the 
legation  of  Mr.  Crawford  *  *  *  is  a  yotmg 
man  of  learning  and  candor,  and  exhibits  a 
phenomenon  I  never  before  met  with,  that  is, 
a  republican  bom  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tweed. — ^To  John  Adams,    i,  501.     (P.,  1785.) 

1950.  DANdHGy  Women  and.— Dan- 
cing is  a  necessary  accomplishment,  although 
of  short  use;  for  the  French  rule  is  wise,  that 
no  lady  dances  after  marriage.  This  is  founded 
in  solid  physical  reasons. — ^To  N.  Burwell.  vii, 
102.     Ford  ed.,  x,  105.     (M.,  x8x8.) 

1960.  BASHKOFF  (X.),  Welcome  to.— 
I  hail  you  with  particular  pleasure,  as  the  first 
harbinger  of  those  friendly  relations  with  your 
country  [Russia],  so  desirable  to  ours. — ^To  M. 
Dashkoff.    V,  463.     (M.,  Aug.  1809.) 

1961.  DAVH)  (Jacques  LouIb),  Paint- 
ings of.— We  have  nothing  new  and  excellent 
in  your  charming  art  of  painting.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  feel  an  interest  in  any  pencil  but  that  of 
David. — ^To  Madame  de  Brbhan.  ii,  591.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  80.     (P..  1789.) 

1962.  DAYTOK  (Jonathan),  Becomes  a 
Pederallat.— You  will  have  perceived  that 
Dayton  has  gone  over  completely.  He  expects 
to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  room 
of  M* Henry,  who,  it  is  said,  will  retire.  He  has 
been  told,  as  report  goes,  that  they  would  not 
have  confidence  enough  in  him  to  appoint  him. 
The  desire  of  inspiring  them  with  more,  seems 
the  only  way  to  account  for  the  eelat  which  he 
chooses  to  give  to  his  conversion.f  — To  JfAMES 
Madison,  iv,  211.  Ford  bd.,  vii,  202.  (P., 
Feb.  1798.) 

1963.  DEAD,  Binding  power  of  the.— 
Rights  and  powers  can  only  belong  to  per- 

•  The  letters  of  •*  Curtius  "  were  written  by  Noah 
^Webeter,  except  numbers  6-^,  which  were  from  the 
pen  of  Jame^  Kent— Note  in  Ford  edition. 

t  Dayton  became  Implicated  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his 
treasonable  enterprise,  and  in  August,  1807,  applied 
to  Jefferson  to  be  admitted  to  bail.  Jefferson  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that,  "  when  a  person,  charged 
with  an  offence,  is  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  Ju- 
diciary authority,  the  laws  commit  to  that  solely  the 
whole  direction  of  the  case ;  and  any  interference 
with  it  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  would  be  an  en- 
croachment on  their  independence,  and  open  to  just 
ceu8ureL'*—PORD  ED.,  ix,  ij6. 


sons,  not  to  things,  not  to  mere  matter,  un- 
endowed with  will.  The  dead  are  not  even 
things.  The  particles  of  matter"  which  com- 
posed their  bodies  make  part  now  of  the 
bodies  of  other  animals,  vegetables,  or  min- 
erals, of  a  thousand  forms.  To  what,  then,  arc 
attached  the  rights  and  powers  they  held 
while  in  the  form  of  men?  A  generation  may 
bind  itself  as  long  as  its  majority  continues 
in  life;  when  that  has  disappeared,  another 
majority  is  in  place,  holds  ail  the  rights  and 
powers  their  predecessors  once  held,  and  ma^ 
change  their  laws  and  institutions  to  suit 
themselves. — ^To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  350. 
(M.,  1824.)     See  Earth. 

1964.  DEAD,  No  Bights  attached  to.— 
The  dead  have  no  rights.  They  are  nothing; 
and  nothing  cannot  own  something.  Where 
there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  acci- 
dent.— To  Samuel  Kerch ival.  vii,  16.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  44.    (M.,  1816.)    See  Generations. 

1065.  DEANB  (Silas),  Official  books  of. 
—About  three  weeks  ago,  a  person  called  on 
me  and  informed  me  that  Silas  Deane  had  taken 
him  in  for  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guineas,  and  that  being  unable  to  obtain  any 
other  satisfaction,  he  had  laid  hands  on  his 
account  book  and  letter  book,  and  had  brought 
them  off  to  Paris,  to  offer  them  first  to  the 
United  States,  if  they  would  repay  him  his 
money,  and  if  not,  that  he  should  return  to 
London,  and  offer  them  to  the  British  minister. 
I  desired  him  to  leave  them  with  me  four  and 
twenty  hours,  that  I  might  judge  whether  they 
were  worth  our  notice.  He  did  so.  They  were 
two  volumes.  One  contained  all  his  accounts 
with  the  United  States,  from  his  first  coming 
to  Europe,  to  January  the  loth,  1781.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  other  volume  contained  all  his  correspond- 
ence from  March  the  30th  to  August  the  23d, 
1777.  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  perusal  of  many  of  them^ 
I  thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  not  come 
to  the  hands  of  the  British  minister,  and  from 
an  expression  dropped  by  the  possessor  of  them, 
I  believe  he  would  have  fallen  to  fifty  or  sixty 
guineas.  I  did  not  think  them  important 
enough,  however,  to  justify  my  purchasing  them 
without  authority;  though,  with  authoritv,  I 
should  have  done  it.  Indeed,  I  would  have 
given  that  sum  to  cut  out  a  single  sentence, 
which  contained  evidence  of  a  fact,  not  proper 
to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  enemies.  I 
told  him  I  would  state  his  proposition  to  you, 
and  await  orders. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  454.  (P., 
Aug.  1788.) 

1966. A    Monsieur    Foulloy, 

who  has  been  connected  with  Deane,  lately  of- 
fered me  for  sale  two  volumes  of  Deane  s  letter 
books  and  account  books,  that  he  had  taken 
instead  of  money  which  Deane  owed  him.  I 
have  purchased  them  on  public  account.  He 
tells  me  Deane  has  still  six  or  eight  volumes 
more,  and  being  to  return  soon  to  Ix>ndon,  he 
will  try  to  get  them  also,  in  order  to  make  us 
pay  high  for  them.  You  are  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety of  letting  such  books  get  into  hands 
which  might  make  an  unfriendly  use  of  them. 
You  are  sensible  of  the  immorality  of  an  ex- 
minister's  selling  his  secrets  for  money;  and 
consequently  that  there  can  be  no  immorality 
in  tempting  him  with  money  to  part  with  them ; 
so  that  they  may  be  restored  to  that  govern- 
ment to  whom  they  properly  belong.  Your 
former  acquaintance  with  Deane  may,  perhaps, 
put  it  in  your  power  to  render  our  country  the 
service  of  recovering  those  books.     It  would 
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not  do  to  propose  it  to  him  aa  for  Congress. 
*  *  *  I  suppose  his  distresses  and  his  crapu- 
lous habits  will  not  render  him  difficult  on  this 
head.  On  the  supposition  that  there  are  six 
or  eight  volumes,  I  think  vou  might  venture  as 
far  as  fifty  guineas,  and  proportionably  for 
fewer. — ^To  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft,  ii,  578. 
(P.,  1789.) 

1967.  DEANE  (Silas),  Poverty  of  .—Silas 
Deane  is  coming  over  to  finish  his  days  in 
America,  not  having  one  sou  to  subsist  on 
elsewhere.  He  is  a  wretched  monument  of 
the  consequences  of  a  departure  from  right. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iii,  loi.  Ford  ed.,  v,  114. 
(P.,  1789.) 

1968.  DEABBOBN  (Henry),  Appoint- 
xnent  to  Cabinet. — On  a  review  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  different  States  proper  for  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
considering  you  as  the  person  to  whom  it  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  public  to  confide 
the  Department  of  War.  May  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  your  country  the  aid  of  your  talents  ? — 
To  Henry  Dearborn,  iv,  356.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
496.     (W.,  1801.) 

1969.  DEABBOBN  (Henry),  Esteem  for. 

— In  public  or  in  private,  and  in  all  situations, 
I  shall' retain  for  you  the  most  cordial  esteem^ 
and  satisfactory  recollections  of  the  harmony 
and  friendship  with  which  we  have  run  our 
race  together. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  230. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  172.     (W.,  Jan.  1808.) 

1970.  DEABBOBN  (Henry),  FoUUcal 
Attacks  on.— That  you  as  well  as  myself,  and 
all  our*  brethren,  have  maligners,  who  from  ill- 
temper,  or  disappointment,  seek  opportunities 
of  venting  their  angry  passions  against  us,  is 
well  known,  and  too  well  understood  by  our 
constituents  to  be  regarded.  No  man  who  can 
succeed  you  will  have  fewer,  nor  will  any  one 
enjoy  a  more  extensive  confidence  through  the 
nation. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  229.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  171.     (W.,  Jan.  1808.) 

1971.  DEABBOBN  (Henry),  Services 
of. — ^The  integrity,  attention,  skill,  and  econ- 
omy with  which  you  have  conducted  your  de- 
partment (War)  have  given  me  the  most  com- 
plete and  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  this  testi- 
mony I  bear  to  it  with  all  the  sincerity  of  truth 
and  friendship  ;  and  should  a  war  come  on,  there 
is  no  person  in  the  United  States  to  whose  man- 
agement and  care  I  could  commit  it  with  equal 
confidence. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  229, 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  171.     (W.,  1808.) 

1972. .   Nor  among  the  incidents 

of  the  war,  will  we  forget  your  services.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Your  capture  of  York  and  Fort  George  first 
turned  the  tide  of  success  in  our  favor;  and 
the  subsequent  campaigns  sufficiently  wiped 
away  the  dis^ace  of  the  first. — To  General 
Dearborn,     vi,  450.     (M.,    1815.) 

1978.  DEABBOBN  (Henry),  Betire- 
ment  of  .-—If  it  were  justifiable  to  look  to  your 
own  happiness  only,  your  resolution  to  retire 
from  all  public  business  could  not  but  be  ap- 
proved. But  you  are  too  young  to  ask  a  dis- 
charge as  yet,  and  the  public  councils  too  much 
reeding  the  wisdom  of  our  ablest  citizens,  to  re- 
linquish  their  claim  on  you.  And  surely  none 
needs  your  aid  more  than  your  own  State. — To 
General  Dearborn,  vi,  451.  (M.,  March  1815.) 

1974.  DEATH,  Blighted  by.— The  part 
you  take  in  my  loss  makes  an  affectionate 
concern  for  the  greatness  of  it.    It  is  great  in- 


deed. Others  may  lose  of  their  abundance, 
but  I,  of  my  want,  have  lost  even  the  half  of 
all  I  had.  My  evening  prospects  now  hang 
on  the  slender  thread  of  a  single  life.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  destined  to  see  even  this  last 
cord  of  parental  affection  broken.  The  hope 
with  which  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  mo- 
ment, when,  resigning  public  cares  to  younger 
hands,  I  was  to  retire  to  that  domestic  com- 
fort from  which  the  last  step  is  to  be  taken,  is 
fearfully  blighted.— To  John  Page,  iv,  547. 
(W.,  1804.) 

1975.  DEATH,  A  Conqneror.— When  you 

and  I  look  back  on  the  country  over  which 
we  have  passed,  what  a  field  of  slaughter  does 
it  exhibit!  Where  are  all  the  friends  who 
entered  it  with  us,  under  all  the  inspiring  en- 
ergies of  health  and  hope  ?  As  if  pursued  by 
the  havoc  of  war,  they  are  strewed  by  the  way, 
some  earlier,  some  later,  and  scarce  a  few- 
stragglers  remain  to  count  the  numbers  fallen, 
and  to  mark  yet,  by  their  own  fall,  the  last 
footsteps  of  their  party.  Is  it  a  desirable  thing 
to  bear  up  through  the  heat  of  the  action,  to 
witness  the  death  of  all  our  companions, 
and  merely  to  be  the  last  victim?  I  doubt  it. 
We  have,  however,  the  traveller's  consolation. 
Every  step  shortens  the  distance  we  have  to 
go;  the  end  of  our  journey  is  in  sight,  the 
bed  wherein  we  are  to  rest,  and  to  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  friends  we  have  lost — ^To  John 
Pace,    iv,  547.     (W.,  1804.) 

1976.  DEATH,  Decay  and.— To  me  every 
mail,  in  the  departure  of  some  contemporary, 
brings  warning  to  be  in  readiness  myself  also. 
and  to  cease  from  new  engagements.  It  is  a 
warning  of  no  alarm.  When  faculty  after 
faculty  is  retiring  from  us,  and  all  the  avenues 
to  cheerful  sensation  closing,  sight  failing 
now,  hearing  next»  then  memory,  debility  of 
body,  torpitude  of  mind,  nothing  remaining 
but  a  sickly  vegetation,  with  scarcely  the  re- 
lief of  a  little  locomotion,  the  last  cannot  be 
but  a  coup  de  grace.^To  Mr.  John  Melish. 
vi,  403.     (M.,  1814.) 

1977.  DEATH,  Generationa  and.— When 

we  have  lived  our  generation  out,  we  should 
not  wish  to  encroach  on  another.  I  enjoy 
good  health:  I  am  happy  in  what  is  around 
me,  yet  I  assure  you  I  am  ripe  for  leaving  all. 
this  year,  this  day,  this  hour.— To  John  Ad^ 
AMs.    vii,  26.     (M.,  1816.) 

1978. .    There  is  a  ripeness   of 

time  for  death,  regarding  others  as  well  as 
ourselves,  when  it  is  reasonable  we  should 
drop  0$,  and  make  room  for  another  growth. 
When  we  have  lived  our  generation  out,  we 
should  not  wish  to  encroach  on  another. — To 
John  Adams,    vii,  26.     (M.,  1816.) 

1979.  DEATH,  Life  and.-When  all  our 
faculties  have  left,  or  are  leaving  us,  one  by 
one,  sight,  hearing,  memory,  every  avenue  of 
pleasing  sensation  is  closed,  and  athymy,  de- 
bility, and  malaise  left  in  their  places ;  when 
friends  of  our  youth  are  all  gone,  and  a  new 
generation  is  risen  around  us  whom  we  know 
not,  is  death  an  evil?  *  ♦  *  I  think  not.  I 
have  ever  dreaded  a  doting  old  age ;  and  my 
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health  has  been  generally  so  good,  and  is 
now  so  good,  that  I  dread  it  still.— To  John 
Adams,  vii,  243.  Ford  ed.,  x,  216.  (M., 
1822.) 

1980.  DEATH,  Meeting  after.— Our 
next  meeting  must  be  in  the  country  to  which 
[those  years]  have  flown, — ^a  country  for  us 
not  now  very  distant.  For  this  journey  we 
shall  need  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  our  purse, 
nor  scrip,  nor  coats,  nor  staves.  Nor  is  the 
provision  for  it  more  easy  than  the  prepara- 
tion has  been  kind.  Nothing  proves  more 
than  this,  that  the  Being  who  presides  over 
the  world  is  essentially  benevolent.  Stealing 
from  us,  one  by  one.  the  faculties  of  enjoy- 
ment, searing  our  sensibilities,  leading  us,  like 
the  horse  in  his  mill,  round  and  round  the 
same  beaten  circle, 

To  see  what  we  have  seen, 

To  taste  the  tasted,  and  at  each  return 
Less  tasteful;  o'er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage — 

Until  satiated  and  fatigued  with  this  leaden 
iteration,  we  ask  our  own  congi.  I  heard 
once  a  very  old  friend,  who  had  troubled  him- 
self with  neither  poets  nor  philosophers,  say 
the  same  thing  in  plain  prose,  that  he  was 
tired  of  pulling  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  at 
night  and  putting  them  on  again  in  the  morn- 
ing.— To  Mks.  John  Adams,  vii,  53.  Ford 
ED-,  X,  70.    (M.,  1817.) 

1081.  DEATH,  Prepared  for.— Mine  is 
the  next  turn,  and  I  shall  meet  it  with  good 
will ;  for  after  one's  friends  arc  all  gone  be- 
fore him.  and  our  faculties  leaving  us,  too, 
one  by  one,  why  wish  to  linger  in  mere  vege- 
tation, as  a  solitary  trunk  in  a  desolate  field, 
from  which  all  its  former  companions  have 
disappeared. — To  Mrs.  Cos  way.  D.  L.  J., 
374.    (M.,  1820.) 

1982.  DEATH,  Problem  of.— The  great 
problem,  tmtried  by  the  living,  unreported  by 
the  dead. — To  M.  Correa.  vii,  95.  (P.F., 
1817.) 

•  1983.  DEATH,  A  Time  for.— There  is  a 
fulness  of  time  when  men  should  go,  and  not 
occupy  too  long  the  ground  to  which  others 
have  a  right  to  advance. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  vi,  4.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  329.  (P.F.,  1811.) 

1984.  DEATH  PENALTY,  Crimes  Pun- 
ishable by.— The  General  Assembly  [of  Vir- 
ginia] shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law 
inflicting  death  for  any  crime,  excepting  mur- 
der; and  those  oflFences  in  the  military  ser- 
vice for  which  they  shall  think  punishment 
by  death  ab'^olutely  necessary :  and  all  capital 
punishments  in  other  cases  are  hereby  abol- 
ished.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED-,  ii,  17.    (June  1776.) 

1985. .  No  crime  shall  be  hence- 
forth punished  by  the  deprivation  of  life  or 
limb,  except  those  hereinafter  ordained  to  be 
so  ptinished-* — Crimes  Bill,  i,  148. .  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  205.    (1779) 

*  Those  crimes,  no  ordained,  were  treason   and 
murder.    When  Jefferson  made  this  humane  propo- 


1986.  DEATH  PENALTY,  Criminal  Ee- 
form  and.— The  reformation  of  offenders, 
though  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
laws,  is  not  effected  at  all  by  capital  punish- 
ments, which  exterminate  instead  of  reform- 
ing, and  should  be  the  last  melancholy  re- 
source against  those  whose  existence  is  be- 
come inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  their  fel- 
low citizens ;  which  also  weaken  the  State,  by 
cutting  off  so  many  who,  if  reformed,  might 
be  restored  sound  members  to  society,  who, 
even  under  a  course  of  correction,  might  be 
rendered  useful  in  various  labors  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  would  be  living  and  long  continued 
spectacles  to  deter  others  from  committing 
the  like  offences. — Crimes  Bill,  i,  147. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  204.    (1779.) 

1987. .  Beccaria,  and  other  wri- 
ters on  crimes  and  punishments,  had  satisfied 
the  reasonable  world  of  the  unrightfulness 
and  inefficacy  of  the  punishment  of  crimes  by 
death;  and  hard  labor  on  roads,  canals  and 
other  public  works,  had  been  suggested  as  a 
proper  substitute.  The  Revisors  [of  the  Vir- 
ginia laws]  had  adopted  these  opinions;  but 
the  general  idea  of  our  country  had  not  yet 
advanced  to  that  point.  The  bill,  therefore, 
for  proportioning  crimes  and  punishments, 
was  lost  in  the  House  of  Delegates  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  single  vote.  I  learned  afterwards, 
that  the  substitute  of  hard  labor  in  public, 
was  tried  (I  believe  it  was  in  Pennsylvania) 
without  success.  Exhibited  as  a  public  spec- 
tacle, with  shaved  heads  and  mean  clothing, 
working  on  the  high  roads,  produced  in  the 
criminals  such  a  prostration  of  character, 
such  an  abandonment  of  self-respect,  as  in- 
stead of  reforming,  plunged  them  into  the 
most  desperate  and  hardened  depravity  of 
morals  and  character. — Autobiography,  i,  45. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  62.    (1821.) 

1988.  DEATH  PENALTY,  Indiana  and. 

— It  will  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
law  inflicting  on  Indians,  in  certain  cases,  the 
punishment  of  death  by  hanging,  might  not 
permit  its  commutation  into  death  by  military 
execution,  the  form  of  the  punishment  in  the 
former  way  being  peculiarly  repugnant  to 
their  ideas,  and  increasing  the  obstacles  to  the 
surrender  of  the  criminal. — Special  Message. 
viii,  22.    (Jan.  1802.) 

1989.  DEATH      PENALTY,      Pardons 

and. — If  all  these  people  are  convicted^  there 
will  he  too  many  to  be  punished  with  death. 
My  hope  is  that  they  will  send  me  full  state- 
ments of  every  man's  case,  that  the  most 
guilty  may  be  marked  as  examples,  and  the 
less  so  suffer  long  imprisonment  under  re- 
prieves from  time  to  time. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin, vii.  363.    (M..  1808.) 

1990.  DEBATE,  In  Congress.— Was 
there  ever  a  proposition  so  plain  as  to  pass 
Congress  without  a  debate? — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  152.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  391.  (P., 
1787.)     See  1473.  1571. 

sition,  the  penal  code  of  Bn^rland  comprehended 
more  than  two  hundred  offences,  besides  treason  and 
mnrder,  punishable  by  hanging.— Editor. 
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federal  constitution  *  *  *  we  shall  receive 
a  permanent  indemnification  for  a  temporary 
loss.— To  Samuel  Osgood,  i,  450.  (P..  1785.) 

1905. .  Desperate  of  finding  re- 
lief from  a  free  course  of  justice,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  abolition  of  all  credit  as  the  only 
other  remedy  which  can  take  place.  I  have 
seen,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  the  exaggera- 
tions of  our  want  of  faith  with  which  the 
London  papers  teem.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strong 
medicine  for  sensible  minds,  but  it  is  a  medi- 
cine. It  will  preveift  their  crediting  us 
abroad,  m  which  case  we  cannot  be  credited 
at  home. — To  A.  Donald,  ii,  194.  Fosd  ed., 
iv,  414-     (P..  1787.) 

1906.  CBEDIT,  EBtabUshing.— I  told 
the  President  [Washington]  all  that  was  ever 
necessary  to  establish  our  credit,  was  an  effi- 
cient government,  and  an  honest  one,  de- 
claring it  would  sacredly  pay  our  debts,  lay- 
ing taxes  for  this  purpose  and  applying  them 
to  it.— The  Anas,  ix,  123.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
305.     <^Oct  1792) 

1907.  OBEDITy  Vaith  in  American. — I 
had  rather  trust  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  than  in  those  of  any  govern- 
ment on  earth. — ^To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  121. 
(P.,  1787.) 

1908.  CBEDIT,  Funding  and.— The  fund- 
ing the  public  debt  will  secure  to  us  the  credit 
we  now  hold  at  Amsterdam,  where  our  Euro- 
pean paper  is  above  par,  which  is  the  case 
of  no  oUier  nation.  Our  business  is  to  have 
great  credit  and  to  use  it  little. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  v,  198.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1909. .     The  consolidation  and 

funding  their  debts  will  give  the  French  gov- 
ernment a  credit  which  then  will  enable  them 
to  do  what  they  please. — ^To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   iii,  12.    Ford  ed.,  v,  88.  (P.,  1789.) 

1910.  CREDIT,  High.— Our  loan  in  Am- 
sterdam for  two  and  a  half  millions  of  florins 
was  filled  in  two  hours  and  a  half  after  it  was 
opened.— To  President  Washington,  iii, 
255.    Ford  ed.,  v,  327.    (Pa.,  May  179X.) 

1911.  CBEDIT.InteTMit  and.— The  bank- 
ers of  Holland  consider  us  as  the  surest  na- 
tion on  earth  for  the  repayment  of  the  capital, 
but  as  the  punctual  payment  of  interest  is  of 
absolute  necessity  in  their  arrangements,  we 
cannot  borrow  but  with  difficulty  and  dis- 
advantage.— To  General  Washington,  ii, 
374.  (P..  1788.) 

1912. .  If  the  first  money  opera- 
tions of  the  government  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution are  injudiciously  begun,  correction, 
whenever  they  shall  be  corrected,  will  come 
too  late.  Our  borrowings  will  always  be 
difficult  and  disadvantageous.  If  they  begin 
well,  our  credit  will  immediately  take  the 
first  station.  Equal  provision  for  the  in- 
terest, adding  to  it  a  certain  prospect  for  the 
principal,  will  give  us  [in  Holland]  a  pref- 
erence to  all  nations,  the  English  not  ex- 
cepted.—To  James  Madison,  ii,  376.  (P., 
1788.) 


1913.  CBEDIT,  Ik)W.— American  reputa- 
tion in  Europe  is  not  such  as  to  be  flattering 
to  its  citizens.  Two  circumstances  are  par- 
ticularly objected  to  us;  the  non-payment  of 
our  debts,  and  the  want  of  energy  m  our  gov- 
ernment. These  discourage  a  connection  with 
us.  I  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  good  will 
arise  from  the  destruction  of  our  credit  I 
see  nothing  else  which  can  restrain  our  dis- 
position to  luxury,  and  to  the  loss'^  of  those 
manners  which  alone  can  preserve  republican 
government.  As  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
credit,  the  best  way  would  be  to  cure  its  ill  ef- 
fects, by  giving  an  instantaneous  recovery 
to  the  creditor.  This  would  be  reducing  pur- 
chases on  credit  to  purchases  for  ready 
money.  -A  man  would  then  see  a  prison 
painted  on  everything  he  wished,  but  had  not 
ready  money  to  pay  for. — ^To  Archibald 
Stuart,  i,  siR  Ford  jcd.,  iv,  188.  (P., 
1786.) 

1914.  CSEDIT,  Hanofactares  and. — If 

credit  alone  can  be  obtained  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  it  will  still  help  to 
clothe  our  armies,  or  to  increase  at  market 
the  necessaries  our  people  want — To  Tohn 
Adams,  i,  206.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  134.  (Alb., 
1777) 

1916.  GBEDIT,  Kational  Bzistenoe  and. 
"—The  existence  of  a  nation  having  no  credit 
is  always  precarious. — ^To  James  Maoisok. 
ii,  376.  (P.,  1788.) 

1916.  CREDIT,  Keoesaity  of.— The  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  public  credit  is  so  univer- 
sal and  so  deeply  rooted,  that  no  other  neces- 
sity will  ever  prevail  against  it — ^To  Wnx- 
lAM  Short,    vi,  401.     (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

1917.  CBEDIT,    Paper,    Frioea    and.— 

Though  the  price  of  public  paper  is  con- 
sidered as  the  barometer  of  the  public  credit, 
it  is  truly  so  only  as  to  the  general  average 
of  prices.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  vi,  70.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

1918.  CREDIT,  Snatainlng.— I  think 
nothing  can  bring  the  security  of  our  con- 
tinent and  its  cause  into  danger,  if  we  can 
support  the  credit  of  our  paper.  To  do  that, 
I  apprehend,  one  of  two  steps  must  be  taken. 
Either  to  procure  free  trade  by  alliance  with 
some  naval  power  able  to  protect  it;  or,  if 
we  find  there  is  no  prospect  of  that  to  shut 
our  ports  totally,  to  all  the  world,  and  turn 
our  colonies  into  manufactories.  The  for- 
mer would  be  most  eligible,  because  most 
conformable  to  the  habits  and  wishes  of  our 
people—To  Benj.  Frankun.  i,  205.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  132.     (Aug.  1777.) 

1919.  CBEDIT,  Taxation  and. — It  is  a 
wise  rule,  and  should  be  a  fundamental  in  a 
government  disposed  to  cherish  its  credit 
and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  the  use  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  its  faculties,  "  never  to 
borrow  a  dollar  without  laying  a  tax  in  the 
same  instant  for  paying  the  interest  annually, 
and  the  principal  within  a  given  term ;  and  to 

*  "  Change  "  of  tbose  manners  in  the  Coogreaa  edl> 
tion.— Editor. 
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consider  that  tax  as  pledged  to  the  creditors 
oa  the  pubHc  faith."  On  such  a  pledge  as 
this,  sacrwily  observed,  a  government  may 
always  command,  on  a  reasonable  interest, 
all  the  lendable  money  of  their  citizens^  while 
the  necessity  of  an  equivalent  tax  is  a  salu- 
tary warning  to  them  and  their  constituents 
against  oppressions,  bankruptcy,  and  its  in- 
evitable consequence,  revolution.  But  the 
tcnn  of  redemption  must  be  moderate,  and  at 
any  rate  within  the  limit  of  their  rightful 
powers.  But  what  limits,  it  will  be  asked, 
does  this  prescribe  to  their  powers?  What 
is  to  hinder  them  from  creating  a  perpetual 
debt?  The  laws  of  nature,  I  answer.  The 
earth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead. 
The  will  and  the  power  of  man  expire  with 
his  life,  by  nature's  law.— To  John  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  136.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  389.  (M., 
June  1813.) 

1920.  CBEDIT,  TTsing.— I  am  anxious 
about  everything  which  may  affect  our  credit. 
My  wish  would  be  to  possess  it  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  to  use  it  little.  Were  we  without 
credit,  we  might  be  crushed  by  a  nation  of 
mnch  inferior  resources,  but  possessing 
higher  credit.— To  General  Washington. 
ii,  374.    (P.,  1788.) 

1981. .    Though  I  am  an  enemy 

to  the  using  our  credit  but  under  absolute 
necessity,  yet  the  possessing  a  good  credit  I 
consider  as  indispensable,  in  the"  present  sys- 
tem of  carnring  on  war. — ^To  James  Madi- 
son,   ii.  376.     (P.,  1788.) 

1988. .    We  consider  it  as  of  the 

first  importance  to  possess  the  first  credit  at 
Amsterdam,  and  to  use  it  little.— To  C.  W.  F. 
Dumas,  iii,  155.  Ford  ed.,  v,  190..  (N.  Y., 
1790.) 

1988.  CBJSBIT,  War  and.— War  requires 
every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit.— To 
General  Washington,  ii,  533-  Fow  ed., 
V.57.    (P.,  1788-) 

1984. .    The  present  system   of 

war  renders  it  necessary  to  make  exertions 
far  beyond  the  annual  resources  of  the  State, 
and  to  consume  in  one  year  the  efforts  of 
many.  And  this  system  we  cannot  change. 
It  remains,  then,  that  we  cultivate  our  credit 
with  the  utmost  attention.— To  General 
Washington.    ii,374.    (P.  1788.)    See  Debt. 

1985.  CREDIT  (Private),  Bvila  of.— As 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  credit,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  cure  its  ill  effects  by  givmg  an 
instantaneous  recovery  to  the  creditor.  This 
would  be  reducing  purchases  on  credit  to 
purchases  for  ready  money.  A  man  would 
then  sec  a  prison  painted  on  everything  he 
wished  but  had  not  the  ready  money  to  pay 
for.— To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  188.    (P.,  1786.) 

1028.  CBEDTJXITT,  Mankind  and.— 
What  is  it  men  cannot  be  made  to  believe  !— 
To  Richard  H.  Lee.  i,  541-  FoRd  ed..  iv, 
207.    (L..  1786.) 

1987.  CBEEXIKBIANS,  Carthaginians 
and.— I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  con- 


jectures of  your  philosopher  on  the  descent  of 
the  Creek  Indians  from  the  Carthaginians,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  separated  from  Hanno  s 
fleet,  during  his  periplus.  I  see  nothing  impos- 
sible in  his  conjecture.  I  am  glad  he  means  to 
appeal  to  similarity  of  language,  which  I  con- 
sider as  the  strongest  kind  of  proof  it  is  possi- 
ble to  adduce.  I  have  somewhere  read  that  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Cartha^nians  is  still 
spoken  by  their  descendants,  mhabiting  the 
mountainous  interior  parts  of  Barbary,  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the  conquering 
Arabs.  If  so,  a  vocabulary  of  their  tongue  can 
still  be  got,  and  if  your  friend  will  get  one  of 
the  Creek  languages,  the  comparison  will  de- 
cide. *  *  *  My  wish,  like  his^  is  to  ascertain 
the  history  of  the  American  aborigines. — ^To  E. 
RuTLEDGE.  ii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  v,  41.  (P., 
1788.) 

1928.  CBBEX   INDIANS,    Oi^ilisaUon 

of.— The  Cherokee  nation,  consisting  now  of 
about  2,000  warriors,  and  the  Creeks  of  about 
3,000  are  far  advanced  in  civilization.  They 
nave  good  cabins,  enclosed  fields,  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  spin  and  weave  their  own 
clothes  of  cotton,  have  smiths  and  other  of 
the  most  necessary  tradesmen,  write  and  read, 
are  on  the  increase  in  numbers,  and  a  branch 
of  Cherokees  is  now  instituting  a  regular  rep- 
resentative government.  Some  other  tribes  are 
advancing  in  the  same  line. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  62.  Ford  ed.,  tx,  358.  (M.,  18 x a.)  See 
Indians. 

—  CBEEX  INDIANS,  Commttroe  with. 
— See  Monopoly. 
— .  CBESAP  (Captain),  Logan  and.— See 

Logan. 

1929.  CBIMS,  Adequate  pnnislunant.— 

Whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  wicked 
and  dissolute  men,  resigning  themselves  to 
the  dominion  of  inordinate  passions,  commit 
violations  on  the  lives,  liberties  and  property 
of  others,  and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  these 
having  principally  induced  men  to  enter  into 
society,  government  would  be  defective  in  its 
principal  purpose,  were  it  not  to  restrain  such 
criminal  acts,  by  inflicting  due  punishments 
on  those  who  perpetrate  them. — Crimes  Bill. 
i,  147.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  203.    (i779) 

1980. .    The  punishment  of  all 

real  crimes  is  certainly  desirable,  as  a  security 
to  society;  the  security  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  chances  of  avoiding  punishment 
are  less.— Report  on  Spanish  Convention. 
iii,  353'    Ford  ed.,  v,  482.    (1792.) 

1981.  OBIMBy  Breach  of  Prison.— The 
law  of  nature  impels  every  one  to  escape  from 
confinement ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  Let  the  legislator  re- 
strain his  criminal  by  walls,  not  parchment. 
As  to  strangers  breaking  prison  to  enlarge  an 
offender,  they  should,  and  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  accessories  after  the  fact. — Note 
TO  Crimes  Bill,  i,  159-  FoRD  ed.,  ii,  218. 
(1779.) 

—  CBIME,  Death  Penalty.— See  Death 
Penalty. 

1932.  CBXM.'Ef  Disproportionate  pun- 
ishment—The punishment  of  crimes  against 
property  is,  in  most  countries,  immensely  di^- 
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may  pronounce,  d  fortiori,  that  a  private  one 
cannot  be  so.  If  the  debt  which  the  banking 
companies  owe  be  a  blessinsr  to  anybody,  it  is 
to  themselves  alone,  who  are  realizing  a  solid 
interest  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  it.  As  to 
the  public,  these  companies  have  banished 
all  our  ^old  and  silver  medium,  which,  be- 
fore their  institution,  we  had  without  in- 
terest, which  never  could  have  perished  in 
our  hands,  and  would  have  been  our  salvation 
now  in  the  hour  of  war;  instead  of  which 
they  have  given  us  two  hundred  million  of 
froth  and  bubble,  on  which  we  are  to  pay 
them  heavy  interest,  until  it  shall  vanish  into 
air  as  the  Morris  notes  did.  We  are  war- 
ranted, then,  in  affirming  that  this  parody 
on  the  principle  of  "a  public  debt  being  a 
public  blessing,"  and  its  mutation  into  the 
blessing  of  private  instead  of  public  debts,  is 
as  ridiculous  as  the  original  principle  itself. 
In  both  cases,  the  truth  is,  that  capital  may 
be  produced  by  industry,  and  accumulated 
by  economy;  but  jugglers  only  will  propose  to 
create  it  by  legerdemain  tricks  with  paper. — 
To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  239.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  411. 
(M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

2014.  DEBT,  Buxming  in. — It  is  a  mis- 
erable arithmetic  which  makes  any  single  pri- 
vation whatever  so  painful  as  a  total  priva- 
tion of  everything  which  must  necessarily  fol- 
low the  living  so  far  beyond  our  income. 
What  is  to  extricate  us  I  know  not,  whether 
law,  or  loss  of  credit.  If  the  sources  of  the 
former  are  corrupted,  so  as  to  prevent  justice, 
the  latter  must  supply  its  place,  leave  us  pos- 
sessed of  our  infamous  gains,  but  prevent  all 
future  ones  of  the  same  character. — To  Will- 
iam May.    ii,  215.    (P.,  1787.) 

2015. .    How    happy    a    people 

were  we  during  the  war  from  the  single  cir- 
cumstance that  we  could  not  run  in  debt. — 
To  Dr.  Currie.    ii,  219.     (P.,  1787.) 

— .  DEBTy  Of  the  States. — See  Assump- 
tion. 

2016.  DEBTy  Thraldom  of. — Instead  of 
the  unalloyed  happiness  of  retiring  unembar- 
rassed and  independent,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  my  estate,  which  is  ample  for  my  limited 
views,  I  have  to  pass  such  a  length  of  time 
in  a  thraldom  of  mind  never  before  known  to 
me.  Except  for  this,  my  happiness  would 
have  been  perfect.— To  General  Kosciusko. 
V,  509.     (M.,   1810.) 

2017.  DEBT,  Tormented  by.— The  tor- 
ment of  mind  I  endure  till  the  moment  shall 
arrive  when  I  shall  not  owe  a  shilling  on 
earth  is  such  really  as  to  render  life  of  little 
value.  I  cannot  decide  to  sell  my  lands.  I 
have  sold  too  much  of  them  already,  and 
they  are  the  only  sure  provision  for  my  chil- 
dren ;  nor  would  I  willingly  sell  the  slaves  as 
long  as  there  remains  any  prospect  of  paying 
my  debts  with  their  labor.  In  this  I  am  gov- 
erned solely  by  views  to  their  happiness, 
which  will  render  it  worth  their  while  to  use 
extraordinary  exertions  for  some  time  to  en- 
able me  to  put  them  ultimately  on  an  easier 
•■ooting,  which   I  will  do  the  moment  they 


have  paid  the  debts  due  from  the  estate,  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  been  contracted  by  pur- 
chasing them. — ^To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  416.     (P.,  1787.) 

2018.  DEBT  (French),  Aasignats  and.— 

I  have  communicated  to  the  President  what 
passed  between  us  *  *  *  on  the  subject  of 
the  payments  made  to  France  by  the  United 
States  in  the  assignats  of  that  country,  since 
they  have  lost  their  par  with  ^old  and  silver; 
and  after  conferences,  by  his  instruction,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  am  authorized 
to  assure  you.  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  no  idea  of  paying  their  debt  in  a 
depreciated  medium,  and  that  in  the  final  liqui- 
dation of  the  payments,  which  shall  have  been 
made,  due  regard  will  be  had  to  an  equitable  al- 
lowance for  the  circumstance  of  depreciation.* 
— To  Jean  Baptiste  Ternant.  iii,  294.  Ford 
ED.,  v,  383.    (Pa.,  Sep.  1791-) 

2019.  DEBT   (French),    Complaints  of 

officers. — ^A  second  year's  interest  is  become 
due  [to  the  French  officers].  They  have  pre- 
sented their  demands.  There  is  not  money  here 
[Paris]  to  pay  them;  the  pittance  remaining  in 
Mr.  Grand's  hands  being  only  sufficient  to  pay 
current  expenses  three  months  longer.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  these  officers  is  extreme,  and 
their  complaints  will  produce  the  worst  effect 
The  Treasury  Board  has  not  ordered  their  pay- 
ment, probably  because  they  knew  there  would 
not  be  money.  The  amount  of  their  demand  is 
about  forty-two  thousand  livres,  and  Mr.  Grand 
has  in  his  hands  but  twelve  thousand.  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  under  this  emergency,  to 
ask  you  whether  you  could  order  that  sum  for 
their  relief  from  the  funds  in  Holland?  If  you 
can,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  have  the  best  of 
effects. — ^To  John  Adams,    i,  510.     (P.,  1786.) 

2020. .    The    payment    of    the 

French  officers,  the  last  year,  had  the  happiest 
effect  imaginable.  It  procured  so  many  ad- 
vocates for  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  united 
States,  who  were  heard  in  all  companies.  It 
corrected  the  idea  that  we  were  unwilling  to 
pay  our  debts.  I  fear  that  our  present  failure 
towards  them  will  give  new  birth  to  new  im- 
putations, and  a  relapse  of  credit. — ^To  the 
Treasury  Commissioners,    i,  521.    (P.,  1786.) 

2021. .    The  debt  to  the  officers 

of  France  carries  an  interest  of  about  two  thou- 
sand guineas,  so  we  may  suppose  its  principal 
is  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand.  This 
makes  more  noise  against  us  than  all  our  other 
debts  put  together. — To  John  Adams,  ii,  164. 
Ford  ed.,   iv,  399.     (P.,   1787.) 

2022. .    Mr.  Adams  informs  me 

he  has  borrowed  money  in  Holland,  which,  if 
confirmed  by  Congress,  will  enable  them  to  pay 
not  only  the  interest  due  here  to  the  foreign 
officers,  but  the  principal.  Let  me  beseech  you 
to  reflect  on  the  expediency  of  transferring 
this  debt  to  Holland.  All  our  other  debts  in 
Europe  do  not  injure  our  reputation  so  much 
as  this.  These  gentlemen  have  connections  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  and  these  again  their  con- 
nections, so  that  our  default  on  this  article  is 
further  known,  more  blamed,  and  excites  worst 

♦  As  written  by  Tefferson,  the  letter,  after  the 
words  "  depreciated  medium  "  closed  as  follows  : 
'*  and  that  tney  will  take  measures  for  making  these 
payments  in  their  just  value,  avoiding  aU  benefit 
from  depreciation,  and  desiring  on  their  part  to  t>e 
{piarded  against  any  unjust  loss irom  the  circum- 
stances of  mere  exchange.*'  It  was  changed  to  meet 
the  views  of  Hamilton.— Editor. 
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di^ositioofl  against  us,  than  you  can  conceive. 
— To  Jambs  Madison,  ii,  209.  Ford  bd.,  iv. 
422.     (P..   1787.) 

2023.  DEBT  (Trench),  Dasire  to  pay.— 

We  desire  strongly  to  pay  off  our  debt  to 
France,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  use  our 
credit  as  far  as  it  will  hold  good.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Under 
these  dispositions  and  prospects,  it  would  grieve 
OS  extremely  to  see  our  debt  pass  into  the  hands 
of  speculators,  and  be  subjected  ourselves  to  the 
chicaneries  and  vexations  of  private  avarice. 
We  desire  you,  therefore,  to  dissuade  the  gov- 
ernment ♦  ♦  ♦  from  listening  to  any  over- 
tures of  that  kind,  and  as  to  the  speculators 
tfaemsclTCS,  whether  native  or  foreign,  to  in- 
form them  without  reserve  that  our  govern- 
ment condemns  their  projects,  and  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  paying  nowhere  but  into 
the  Treasury  of  France. — -To  William  Short. 
iii.  253-     (Pa-.  I79«.) 

2024.  DEBT  (French),  Payments  discon- 
tinned. — ^We  are  informed  by  the  public  pa- 
pers that  the  late  constitution  of  France,  for- 
mally notified  to  us,  is  suspended,  and  a  new 
convention  called.  During  the  time  of  this  sus- 
pension, and  while  no  legitimate  government 
exists,  we  apprehend  we  cannot  continue  the 
payments  of  our  debt  to  France,  because  there  is 
no  person  authorized  to  receive  it,  and  to  give 
us  an  nnobfectionable  acquittal.  You. are,  there- 
fore, desired  to  consider  the  payment  as  sus- 
pended, until  further  orders.  Should  circum- 
stances oblige  you  to  mention  this  (which  it 
is  better  to  avoid  if  you  can),  do  it  with  such 
solid  reasons  as  will  occur  to  yourself,  and  ac- 
company it  with  the  most  friendly  declarations 
that  the  suspension  does  not  proceed  from  any 
wish  in  us  to  delay  the  payment,  the  contrary 
being  our  wish,  nor  from  any  desire  to  embar- 
rass or  oppose  the  settlement  of  their  govern- 
ment in  that  way  in  which  their  nation  shall 
desire  it ;  but  from  our  anxiety  to  pay  this  debt 
justly  and  honorably,  and  to  the  persons  really 
authorized  by  the  nation  (to  whom  we  owe  it) 
to  receive  it  for  their  use.  Nor  shall  this  sus- 
pension be  continued  one  moment  after  we  can 
see  our  way  clear  out  of  the  difficulty  into  which 
their  situation  has  thrown  us. — To  (jOuvkr- 
NEum  Morris,  iii,  476.  Ford  eo.,  vi,  121.  (Pa.. 
Oct.  179a.) 

2025.  DEBT  (French),  Payments  Be- 
anined.— On  the  dissolution  of  the  late  con- 
stitution in  France,  by  removing  so  integral  a 
part  of  it  as  the  King,  the  National  Assembly, 
to  whom  a  part  only  of  the  public  authority  had 
been  delegated,  appear  to  have  considered  them- 
selves as  incompetent  to  transact  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  legitimately.  They  invited  their 
fellow-citizens,  therefore,  to  appoint  a  National 
Convention.  In  conformity  with  this  their 
idea  of  the  defective  state  of  the  national  au- 
tnority,  you  were  desired  from  hence  to  suspend 
further  payments  of  our  debt  to  France  till  new 
orders,  with  an  assurance,  however,  to  the  act- 
ing power,  that  the  suspension  should  not  be 
continued  a  moment  longer  than  should  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  see  the  reestablishment  of 
some  person  or  body  of  persons  authorized  to 
receive  payment  and  give  us  a  good  acquittal ; 
(if  you  should  find  it  necessary  to  give  any 
assurance  or  explanation  at  all).  In  the  mean- 
time, we  went  on  paying  up  the  four  million 
of  livres  which  had  been  destined  by  the  last 
constituted  authorities  to  the  relief  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. Before  this  was  completed,  we  received 
information  that  a  National  Assembly  had  met. 
with  full  powers  to  transact  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,   and  soon   afterwards,   the  minister  of 


France  here  presented  an  application  for  three 
millions  of  livres,  to  be  laid  out  in  provisions 
to  be  sent  to  France.  Urged  by  the  strongest 
attachment  to  that  country,  and  thinking  it 
even  providential  that  moneys  lent  to  us  in  dis- 
tress could  be  repaid  under  like  circumstances, 
we  had  no  hesitation  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plication, and  arrangements  are  accordingly 
taken,  for  furnishing  this  sum  at  epochs  accom- 
modated to  the  demand  and  our  means  01  pay- 
ing it.  *  ♦  *  We  shall  certainly  use  our  utmost 
endeavors  to  make  punctual  payments  of  the 
instalments  and  interest  hereafter  becoming  ex- 
igible, and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  convincing 
that  nation  how  cordially  we  wish  to  serve  them. 
— To  (iouvERNEUR  MoRRis.  iii,  sai.  Ford  ed., 
VI.  199.     (Pa.,  March  1793.) 

2026.  DEBT  (Trench),  Proposition  of 
Genet.— I  cannot  but  think  that  to  decline  the 
propositions*  of  M.  Genet  on  the  subject  of 
our  debt,  without  assigning  any  reason  at  all, 
would  have  a  very  dry  and  unpleasant  aspect  in- 
deed. We  are  then  to  examine  what  are  our 
good  reasons  for  the  refusal,  which  of  them 
may  be  spoken  out,  and  which  may  not.  i. 
Want  of  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the 
present  form  of  government,  and  consequently 
that  advances  to  them  might  commit  us  with 
their  stAcessors.  This  cannot  be  spoken  out. 
2.  Since  they  propose  to  take  the  debt  in  orod- 
uce,  it  would  be  better  for  us  that  it  should 
be  done  m  moderate  masses  yearly,  than  all 
J?/i.®"**/*?*"-^T'**'  cannot  be  professed.  3. 
When  M.  de  Calonne  was  Minister  of  Finance, 
a  Dutch  company  proposed  to  buy  up  the  whole 
ot  our  debt,  by  dividing  it  into  actions  or  shares. 
I  think  M.  Claviere,  now  Minister  of  Finance, 
was  their  agent.  It  was  observed  to  M.  dc 
Calonne,  that  to  create  such  a  mass  of  American 
paper,  divide  it  into  shares,  and  let  them  deluge 
the  market,  would  depreciate  the  rest  of  our 
paper,  and  our  credit  in  general ;  that  the  credit 
ot  a  nation  was  a  delicate  and  important  things 
and  should  not  be  risked  on  such  an  operation. 
M.  de  Calonne,  sensible  of  the  injury  of  the  op- 
eration to  us,  declined  it.  In  May,  1791,  there 
came,  through  Mr.  Otto,  a  similar  proposition 
from  Schweizer,  Jeanneret  &  Co.  We  had  a 
communication  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Short, 
urging  this  same  reason  strongly.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who. 
in  a  letter  to  yourself,  assigned  the  reasons 
jp»n9t  it,  and  these  were  communicated  to 
Mr.  Otto,  who  acquiesced  in  them.  This  ob- 
jection, then,  having  been  sufficient  to  decline 
the  proposition  twice  before,  and  having  been 
urged  to  the  two  preceding  forms  of  govern- 
ment (the  ancient  and  that  of  1791),  will  not  be 
considered  bv  them  as  founded  in  objections  to 
the  present  form.  4.  The  law  allows  the  whole 
debt  to  be  paid  only  on  condition  it  can  be  done 
on  terms  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 
The  minister  foresees  this  objection,  and  th'nks 
he  answers  it  by  observing  the  advantage  which 
the  payment  in  produce  will  occasion.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  sort  of  ad- 
vantage the  Legislature  meant,  but  a  lower  rate 
of  interest.  5.  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  *  •  ♦  would,  on 
examination,  be  able  to  derive  practical  objec- 
tions from  them.  We  pay  to  France  but  fivo 
per  cent.  The  people  of  this  country  would 
never  subscribe  their  money  for  less  than  six. 
If,  to  remedy  this,  obligations  at  less  than  five 
per  cent,  were  offered,  and  accepted  bv  M. 
Genet,  he  must  part  with  them  immediately, 
at  a  considerable  discount,  to  indemnify  the  loss 
*  That  the  remainder  of  t^e  debt  be  paid  at  once. 
provided  the  sum  be  invested  in  produce.— Editor. 
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of  the  one  per  cent.,  and  at  still  greater  dis- 
count to  bring  them  down  to  par  with  our  pres- 
ent six  per  cent.,  so  that  the  operation  would 
be  equally  disgraceful  to  us  and  losing  to  them, 
&c.,  &c.  I  think  it  very  material  myself  to  keep 
alive  the  friendly  sentiments  of  that  country, 
so  far  as  can  be  done  without  risking  war  or 
double  payment.  If  the  instalments  falling  due 
this  year  can  be  advanced,  without  incurring 
those  dangers,  1  should  be  for  doing  it.  We 
now  see  by  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, that  the  ultimate  point  they  desire  is  to  re- 
store the  constitution  of  1791.  Were  this  even 
to  be  done  before  the  pay  days  of  this  year, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  that  gov- 
ernment (as  republican  as  the  present,  except 
in  the  form  of  its  Executive)  would  confirm  an 
advance  so  moderate  in  sum  and  time.  I 
am  sure  the  nation  of  France  would  never  suf- 
fer their  government  to  go  to  war  with  us  for 
such  a  bagatelle,  and  the  more  surely  if  that 
bagatelle  shall  have  been  granted  by  us  so  as 
to  please  and  not  displease  the  nation;  so  as 
to  keep  their  affections  engaged  on  our  side. 
So  that  I  should  have  no  fear  in  advancing  the 
instalments  of  this  year  at  epochs  convenient 
to  the  Treasury.  But  at  any  rate  I  should  be 
for  assigning  reasons  for  not  changing  the  form 
of  the  debt. — To  President  WASHiNcfcN.  iii, 
575.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  287.    (June  1793) 

2027.  DEBT  (French),  Reply  to  Q«net.— 

The  instalments  as  they  are  settled  by  conven- 
tion between  the  two  nations  far  exceed  the  or- 
dinary resources  of  the  United  States.  To  ac- 
complish them  completely  and  punctually,  we 
are  obliged  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  future 
terms  by  loans  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we  can 
prudently  attempt.  As  they  arc  arranged  how- 
ever by  the  convention,  they  give  us  time  for 
successive  and  gradual  efforts.  But  to  crowd 
these  anticipations  all  into  a  single  one,  and 
that  to  be  executed,  in  the  present  instant,  would 
more  than  hazard  that  state  of  credit,  the  pres- 
ervation of  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  meet 
the  different  payments  at  the  time  agreed  on.  To 
do  even  this  hitherto,  has  required  in  the  opera- 
tions of  borrowing,  time,  prudence  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  these  operations  are  still  going  on  in 
all  the  extent  they  will  bear.  To  press  them 
beyond  this,  would  be  to  defeat  them  both  now 
and  hereafter. — ^To  Edmond  Charles  Genet. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  294.     (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

2028.  DEBT  (French),  Speculaton  and. 

— I  am  of  opinion,  as  I  always  have  been,  that 
the  purchase  of  our  debt  to  France  by  private 
speculators,  would  have  been  an  operation  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  our  credit;  and  that  the 
consequence  foreseen  by  our  bankei-,  that  the 
purchasers  would  have  been  obliged,  in  order 
to  make  good  their  payments,  to  deluge  the 
markets  of  Amsterdam  with  American  paper  of 
all  sorts,  and  to  sell  it  at  any  price,  was  a 
probable  one.  And  the  more  so,  as  we  know 
that  the  particular  individuals  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  speculation,  possess  no  means  of 
their  own  adequate  to  the  payments  they  would 
have  had  to  make.  While  we  must  not  doubt 
that  these  motives,  together  with  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  had 
real  and  full  weight  with  our  bankers  towards 
inducing  them  to  counterwork  these  private 
speculations;  yet,  to  ascribe  their  industry  in 
this  business  wholly  to  these  motives,  might  lead 
to  a  too  great  and  dangerous  confidence  in 
them.  It  was  obviously  their  interest  to  defeat 
all  such  speculations,  because  they  tended  to 
♦ake  out  of  their  hands,  or  at  least  to  divide 
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with  them,  the  profits  of  the  great  operation  of 
transferring  the  French  debt  to  Amsterdam, 
an  object  of  first  rate  magnitude  to  them,  and 
on  the  undivided  enjoyments  of  which  they 
might  count,  if  private  speculators  could  be 
baffled.  It  has  been  a  contest  of  dexterity  and 
cunning,  m  which  our  champions  have  obtained 
the  victory.  The  maxiocuvre  of  opening  a  loan 
of  three  milhons  of  florins,  has,  on  the  whole 
been  useful  to  the  United  States,  and  though 
unauthorized,  I  think  should  be  confirmed.  The 
measure  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  sendinff  a  superintendent  of  their  future 
operations,  will  effectually  prevent  their  doing 
the  like  again,  and  the  funding  laws  leave  no 
danger  that  such  an  expedient  might  at  any  fu- 
ture time  be  useful  to  us.— Opinion  on  Foreign 
Debt,  vn,  506.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  231.  (August 
'790.)  ^» 

2029.  DEBT  (Prench),  Transfer  to  Hoi- 
*?^  w"?*  being  known  that  M.  de  Calonne, 
tue  Minister  of  Finance,  is  at  his  wit's  ends  to 
raise  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  proposition 
has  been  made  him  by  a  Dutch  company  to  pur- 
chase the  debt  of  the  United  States  to  this  coun- 
try [France]  for  seventy  millions  of  livrcs  in 
hand.  His  necessities  dispose  him  to  accede  to 
the  proposition ;  but  a  hesitation  is  produced  by 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  lessen  our  credit 
m  Europe,  and  perhaps  be  disagreeable  to  Con- 
gress. I  liave  been  consulted  here  enly  by  the 
agent  for  that  company.  I  informed  him  that 
I  could  not  judge  what  cflFect  it  might  have  on 
our  credit,  and  was  not  authorized  either  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  transaction.  I  have 
since  reflected  on  this  subject.  If  there  be 
a  danger  that  our  payments  may  not  be  punc- 
tual, it  might  be  better  that  the  discontents 
which  would  thence  arise  should  be  transferred 
froni  a  court,  of  whose  goodwill  we  have  so 
much  need,  to  the  breasts  of  a  private  company. 
But  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  we  might  find 
occasion  to  do  what  would  be  grateful  to  this 
court,  and  establish  with  them  a  confidence  in 
our  honor.  I  am  informed  that  our  credit  in 
Holland  is  sound.  Might  it  not  be  possible, 
then,  to  borrow  the  four  and  twenty  millions 
due  to  this  country  and  thus  pay  them  their 
whole  debt  at  once?  This  would  save  them 
from  any  loss  on  our  account.  Is  it  liable  to 
the  obiection  of  impropriety  in  creating  new 
debts  before  we  have  more  certain  means  of 
paying  them  ?  It  is  only  transferring  from  one 
creditor  to  another,  and  removing  the  causes  of 
discontent  to  persons  with  whom  they  would 
do  us  less  injury.— To  John  Jay.  ii,  28,  (P. 
September  1786.)  ^     ' 

•^?f?:  T :.  J  ^^'""^  '*  w<>"W  be  ad- 
visable to  have  our  debt  transferred  to  individu- 
als of  your  country  [Holland].  There  could 
and  would  be  no  objection  to  the  guarantee  re^ 
mainmg  as  you  propose;  and  a  postponement 
of  the  first  payments  of  capital  would  surely 
be  a  convenience  to  us.  For  though  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  great  and  grow- 
ing, and  their  dispositions  good,  yet  their  ma- 
chine IS  new,  and  they  have  not  got  it  to  go 
well.  It  IS  the  object  of  their  general  wish  at 
present,  and  they  are  all  in  movement,  to  set 
It  in  a  good  train;  but  their  movements  are 
necessarily  slow.  They  will  surely  effect  it  in 
^I'^  j"!  because  a"  have  the  same  end  in  view  • 
the  difficulty  being  only  to  get  all  the  thirteen 
States  to  agree  on  the  same  means. — To  C.  W 
F.  Dumas,    ii,  lao.    (P.,  1787.) 

2031. .  Would  to  heaven  Con- 
gress would  authorize  you  to  transfer  the  debt 
ot  France  to  Holland  before  you  leave  Europe. 
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Most  especially  is  it  necessary  to  get'  rid  of  the 
debt  to  the  officers.  Their  connections  at  Court 
»Te  such  as  to  excite  very  unfavorable  feelings 
there  against  us,  and  some  very  hard  things 
have  been  said  (particularly  in  the  Assemblee 
des  Notables)  on  the  prospect  relative  to  our 
debts.  The  payment  of  the  interest  to  the  of- 
ficers would  have  kept  them  quiet;  but  there 
are  two  years  now  due  to  them.  I  dare  not 
draw  for  it  without  instructions. — To  John 
Adams,     ii,  i8i.     (P.,  1787.) 

2082.   DEBT  (Bevolutionary),  JMTlBioxui 

of- — The  first  and  great  division  of  our  fed- 
eral debt,  is,  into  i,  foireign;  and  2,  domestic. 
The  foreign  debt  comprehends,  i,  the  loan  from 
the  government  of  Spain :  2,  the  loans  from  the 
government  of  France,  and  from  the  Farmers 
Genera] ;  3.  the  loans  negotiated  in  Holland  by 
order  of  Congress.     This  branch  of  our  debt 
stancb  absolutely  singular ;  no  man  in  the  United 
States  having  ever  supposed  that  Congress,  or 
their  legislatures,  can,  in  any  wise,  modify  or 
alter  it-     They  justly  view  the  United  States 
as  the  one  party,  and  the  lenders  as  the  other, 
and  that  the  consent  of  both  would  be  requisite, 
were  any  modification  to  be  proposed.    But  witli 
respect  to  the  domestic  debt,  they  consider  Con- 
gress as  representing  both  the  borrowers  and 
lenders,  ana  that  the  modifications  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  have  been  necessary  to  do 
justice  between  the  two  parties,  and  that  they 
flowed  properly  from  Congress  as  their  mutual 
umpire.      The   domestic   debt   comprehends,    i, 
the  army  debt ;  2,  the  loan  office  debt ;  3,  the  liq- 
uidated debt ;  and  4,  the  unliquidated  debt.  The 
first  term  includes  debts  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers  for   pay,   bounty  and  subsistence.      The 
second  term  means  moneys  put  into  the  loan 
office   of  the  United   States.     The  third  com- 
prehends all  debts  contracted  by  quarter-mas- 
ters, commissaries,  and  others  duly  authorized 
to  procure   supplies  for  the  army,  and  which 
have  been  liquidated  (that  is,  settled)  by  com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  resolution   of 
Congress,  of  June  12,   1780,  or  by  the  officers 
who   made  the  contract     The  fourth  compre- 
hends the  whole  mass  of  debts,  described  in  the 
precedingarticle,  which  have  not  yet  been  liqui- 
dated.     These  are  in   a  course  of  liquidation 
and  are  passing  over  daily  into  the  third  class. 
♦     •     ♦     No  time  is  fixed  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  this  third  class,  that  is  die  liqui- 
dated debt ;  no  fund  is  yet  determined,  nor  any 
firm  provision  for  the  interest  in  the  meantime. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  certificates  of  these 
debts  sell  greatly  below  par.  When  I  left  Amer- 
ica, they  could  be  bought  for  from  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  to  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  this  difference  proceeding  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  some  States  having  provided  for 
paying  the  interest  on  those  due  in  their  own 
State,  which  others  had  not.    Hence,  an  opinion 
had    arisen    with  ^  some,    and   propositions   had 
even  been  made  in  the  legislatures,  for  paying 
off  the  principal  of  these  debts  with  what  they 
had  cost  the  holder,  and  interest  on  that.    This 
opinion  is  far  from  being  general,  and  I  think 
will    not    prevail.       But  it  is   among  possible 
events. — To  Messrs.  Van  Staphorst.     i,  471. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  xo6.     (P.,  1785.) 

2083.  DEBT  (Bevolntionary),  Foreign. 
— As  to  the  foreign  debt.  Congress  is  consid- 
ered as  the  representative  of  one  party  only,  and 
I  think  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  there  is  not 
one  single  individual  in  the  United  States, 
either  in  or  out  of  office,  who  supposes  they 
can  ever  do  anything  which  might  impair  their 
foreign  contracts. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii, 
155.     Ford  eo..  v,  190.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 


~  DEBT  (Eevolutioxiary),  Funding  of. 

— Sec  Assumption. 

2034.  DEBT  (Eevolutioxiary),  Payment 
of. — I  am  in  hopes  you  will  persuade  the 
States  to  commit  their  commercial  arrangements 
to  Congress  and  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
debts,  interest  and  capital. — To  Edward  Ran- 
dolph,    ii,  211.     (P.,  1787.) 

2085.  DEBT  (EeTolutionary),  Payments 

oJi-~The  public  effects  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  their  paper  bills  of  credit,  loan  office 
bills,  &c.,  were  a  commodity  which  varied  its 
value  from  time  to  time.  A  scale  of  their  value 
for  every  month  has  been  settled  according  to 
what  they  sold  for  at  market,  in  silver  or  gold. 
This  value  in  gold  or  silver,  with  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  annually  til  payment,  is  what 
the  United  States  pay.  This  they  are  able  to 
pay;  but  were  they  to  propose  to  pay  off  all 
their  paper,  not  according  to  what  it  cost  the 
holder,  m  gold  or  silver,  but  according  to  the 
sum  named  in  it,  their  whole  country,  if  sold, 
and  all  their  persons  into  the  bargain,  might  not 
suffice.  They  would,  in  this  case,  make  a  bank- 
TxxptCY  where  none  exists,  as  an  individual 
would,  who  being  very  able  to  pay  the  real  debts 
he  has  contracted,  would  undertake  to  give  to 
every  man  fifty  times  as  much  as  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him. — To  M.  Trouchin.  ii.  360. 
(P..  1788.) 

2036.  DEBT  (Seyolutionary),  Principle 

of  Payment.— The  principle  on  which  it  [the 
paper  money  debt]  shall  be  paid  I  take  to  be 
fettled,  though  not  directly,  yet  virtually,  by 
the  resolution  of  Congress  of  June  3d,  1784; 
that  is,  that  they  will  pay  the  holder,  or  his 
representative,  what  the  money  was  worth  at 
the  time  he  received  it,  with  an  interest  from 
Uiat  time  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. — To  H. 
S.  Crevecoeur.  i,  595.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  253.  (P.. 
July  1786.) 

^i^*^' .    It  is  not  our  desire  to 

pay  off  those  bills  [of  exchange]  according  to 
the  present  depreciation,  but  according  to 
their  actual  value  in  hard  money,  at  the  time 
they  were  drawn  with  interest.  The  State  hav- 
ing received  value,  so  far  as  it  is  just  it  should 
be  subsUntially  paid.— To  Va.  Del.  in  Con- 
gress.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  500.     (R.,  1781.) 

^^^®- .  The  loan  office  certifi- 
cates will  be  settled  by  the  table  of  depreciation 
at  their  true  worth  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  time 
the  paper  dollars  were  lent  On  that  true  value 
the  interest  has  been  paid,  and  continues  to  be 
paid  to  the  creditors  annually  in  America.  That 
the  principal  will  also  be  paid  is  as  sure  as 
any  future  fact  can  be.— To  Messrs.  Delap. 
11.  102.     (P.,  1787.) 

2039.  DEBT  (EeTolutionary),  Bedemp- 
tion  of  Domestic— No  man  in  America  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  that  our  foreign  debt  is  to 
be  paid  fully ;  but  some  people  in  America  have 
seriously  contended,  that  the  certificates  and 
other  evidences  of  our  domestic  debt,  ought 
to  be  redeemed  only  at  what  they  have  cost  the 
holder.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  this  is  very  far  from 
being  a  general  opinion ;  a  very  great  majority 
being  firmly  decided  that  they  shall  be  paid 
fully.  Were  I  the  holder  of  any  of  them,  I 
should  not  have  the  least  fear  of  their  full  pay- 
ment.—To  Messrs.  Van  Staphorst.  i,  369. 
Ford  ed.,  iv.  78.     (P.,  1785.) 

2040.  DEBT  (Bevolutionary),  Settle- 
ment of  roreign.~The  first  act  of  the  new 
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government  [under  the  Constitution]  should  be 
some  operation  whereby  they  may  assume  to 
theniselves  the  [first]  station  [in  point  of 
credit].  Their  European  debts  form  a  proper 
subject  for  this.  Digest  the  whole,  public  and 
private,  Dutch,  French  and  Spanish,  into  a 
table,  showing  the  sum  of  interest  due  every 
year,  and  the  portions  of  principal  payable  the 
same  year.  Take  the  most  certain  branch  of 
revenue,  and  one  which  shall  suffice  to  pay  the 
interest,  and  leave  such  a  surplus  as  may  ac- 
complish all  the  payments  of  the  capital,  at 
terms  somewhat  short  of  those  at  which  they 
will  "become  due.  Let  the  surpluses  of  those 
years,  in  which  no  reimbursement  of  principal 
falls,  be  applied  to  buy  up  our  paper  on  the  ex- 
change of  Amsterdam,  and  thus  anticipate  the 
demands  of  principal.  In  this  wav,  our  paper 
will  be  kept  up  at  par;  and  this  alone  will  en- 
able us  to  command  in  four  and  twenty  hours, 
at  any  time,  on  the  exchange  of  Amsterdam, 
as  many  millions  as  that  capital  can  produce. 
The  same  act,  which  makes  this  provision  for 
the  existing  debts,  should  go  on  to  open  a  loan 
to  their  whole  amount ;  the  produce  of  that  loan 
to  be  applied,  as  fast  as  received,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  parts  of  the  existing  debts  as  ad- 
mit of  payment.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  as 
the  government  should  privatelv  instruct  their 
agent,  because  it  must  depend  on  the  effect 
these  measures  would  have  on  the  exchange. 
Probably  it  could  be  lowered  from  time  to  time. 
— To  James  Madison,     ii,  377.     (P.,   1788.) 

2041.  DEBT  (Bevolutioxiary),  Sound- 
ness of. — As  a  private  individual  and  citizen 
of  America,  I  can  with  propriety  and  truth 
deliver  it  to  you  as  my  nrm  belief,  that  the 
loan  office  certificate  you  showed  me,  and  all 
others  of  the  same  kind,  will  be  paid,  principal 
and  interest,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  United  States  will  permit;  that  I  do  not 
consider  this  as  a  distant  epoch,  nor  suppose 
there  is  a  public  debt  on  earth  less  doubtful. — 
To  M.  DiRiEKS.     ii,  422.     (P.,  1788.) 

2042.  DEBT  (Bevolutionary),  Specula- 
tion and.— In  consequence  of  [the  acceptance 
by  nine  States  of  the  new  Constitution]  specu- 
lations are  already  begun  here  [Paris],  to  pur- 
chase up  our  domestic  liquidated  debt.  Indeed, 
I  suspect  that  orders  may  have  been  previously 
lodged  in  America  to  do  this,  as  soon  as  the  new 
Constitution  was  accepted  effectually.  If  it  is 
thought  that  this  debt  should  be  retained  at 
home,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose;  and  I 
know  of  no  means  of  retaining  it  but  those  I 
suggested  to  the  Treasury  Board.  The  transfer 
of  these  debts  to  Europe,  will  exclusively  em- 
barrass, and  perhaps  totally  prevent  the  borrow- 
ing any  money  in  Europe,  till  these  shall  be 
paid  off.  This  is  a  momentous  object,  and  in 
my  opinion  should  receive  instantaneous  atten- 
tion.— To  John  Jay.     ii,  455.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

2043.  DEBT  (Bevolutionary),  Transfer 

of  Domestic.— If  the  transfer  of  the  [domes- 
tic] debts  to  Europe  meet  with  any  encourage- 
ment from  us,  we  can  no  more  borrow  money 
here,  let  our  necessities  be  what  they  will.  For 
who  will  ^ive  ninety-six  per  cent,  for  the 
foreign  obligations  of  the  same  nation,  whose 
domestic  ones  can  be  bought  at  the  same 
market  for  fifty-five  per  cent, ;  the  former,  too, 
bearing  an  interest  of  only  five  per  cent.,  while 
the  latter  yields  six?  If  any  discouragements 
can  be  honestly  thrown  on  this  transfer,  it 
would  seem  advisable,  in  order  to  keep  the 
domestic  debt  at  home.  It  would  be  a  very 
effectual  one.  if.  instead  of  the  title  existing  in 


the  Treasury  books  alone,  it  was  made  to  exist 
in  loose  papers,  as  our  loan  office  debts  do.  The 
European  holder  would  then  be  obliged  to  risk 
the  title  paper  of  his  capital,  as  well  as  his  in- 
terest, in  the  hands  of  his  agents  in  America, 
whenever  the  interest  was  to  be  demanded; 
whereas,  at  present,  he  trusts  him  with  the  in- 
terest only.  This  single  circumstance  would 
put  a  total  stop  to  all  future  sales  of  domestic 
debt  at  this  market.  [Amsterdam.] — To  the 
Treasury   Board,     ii,   368.     (A.,    1788.) 

2044.  DEBT  (Bevolutionary),  Western 

Lands  and.— It  is  made  a  fundamental  that 
the  proceeds  [of  the  sale  of  our  lands]  shall  be 
solely  and  sacredly  applied  as  a  sinking  fund 
to  discharge  the  capital  only  of  the  [national] 
debt.— To  Count  Van  Hagendorp.  i.  466. 
(P.,    1785.)  * 

2045. It  will  be  yet  a  twelve- 

month  before  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
efficacy  of  our  Land  office  to  sink  our  national 
debt.  It  is  made  a  fundamental,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  solely  and  sacredly  applied  as  a 
sinking  fund  to  discharge  the  capiul  only  of 
the  debt. — To  Count  Van  Hogendorp.  i,  466. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  106.     {P.,  1785.) 

2046. I  am  uneasy  at  seeing 

that  the  sale  of  our  western  lands  is  not  yet 
commenced.  That  precious  fund  for  the  im- 
mediate extinction  of  our  debt  will,  I  fear,  be 
suflFered  to  slip  through  our  fingers.  Every 
delay  exposes  it  to  events  which  no  human 
foresight  can  guard  against. — ^To  James  Madi- 
son.   11,  153,    Ford  kd.,  iv,  391.     (P.,  1787.) 

2047. .    I  am  very  much  pleased 

to  hear  that  our  western  lands  sell  so  success- 
fully. I  t\im  to  this  precious  resource  as  that 
which  will  in  every  event  liberate  us  from  our 
domestic  debt,  and  perhaps  too  from  our  foreign 
one ;  and  this  much  sooner  than  I  had  expected. 
— To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  333.  Ford  eo.,  iv 
481.     (P.,  1787.) 

2048. .    I  am  much  pleased  that 

the  sale  of  western  lands  is  so  successfuL  I 
hope  they  will  absorb  all  the  certificates  of  our 
domestic  debt  speedily,  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  then,  offered  for  cash,  they  will  do  the  same 
by  our  foreign  one.— To  James  Madison,  ii, 
328.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  475.     (P.,  1787.) 

2049.  DEBT  (TTnlted  States),  Dangers 

of. — I  place  economy  among  the  first  and 
most  important  of  republican  virtues,  and 
public  debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to 
be  feared. — To  Governor  Plumer.  vii  10. 
(M.,  1816.)  '     ^ 

2050.  DEBT  (TTnited  States),  Economy 

and.— I  am  for  applying  all  the  possible  sa- 
vings of  the  public  revenue  to  the  discharge 
of  the  national  debt. — To  Elbridge  Gerry    iv 
268.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  327.     (Pa„  1799.) 

2051.  DEBT  (TTnited  States),  Brils  of. 

If  we  run  into  such  debts,  as  that  we  must  be 
taxed  in  our  meat  and  in  our  drink,  in  our 
necessaries  and  our  comforts,  in  our  labors 
and  our  amusements,  for  our  callings  and 
our  creeds,  as  the  people  of  England  are.  oar 
people,  like  them,  must  come  to  labor  sixteen 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  give  the  earnings 
of  fifteen  of  these  to  the  government  for  thei  r 
debts  and  daily  expenses;  and  the  sixteenth 
being  insufficient  to  afford  us  bread,  we  mast 
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live,  as  tfaey  now  do,  on  oatmeal  and  pota- 
toes ;  have  no  time  to  think,  no  means  of  call- 
ing the  mismanagers  to  account ;  but  be  glad 
to  obtain  subsistence  by  hiring  ourselves  out 
to  rivet  their  chains  on  the  necks  of  our  fel- 
low-sufferers.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
14.    Ford  ed..  x,  41.     (M.,  1816.) 

2052.  DEBT  (TTnlted  States),  Xncreas- 

ing. — ^A  further  assumption  of  State  debt  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury [in  order  to  raise  money].  It  has  been  re- 
jected by  a  small  majority;  but  the  chickens 
of  the  treasury  have  so  many  contrivances, 
and  are  so  indefatigable  within  doors  and 
without,  that  we  all  fear  they  will  get  it  in 
yet  some  way  or  other. — ^To  Nicholas  Lewis. 
iii,  348.     Ford  ed.,  505.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

2053. .    I  am  not  for  increasing, 

bv  every  device,  the  public  debt,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  bein^  a  public  blessing. — ^To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  327. 
(Pa..  1799.) 

2054. .    A  debt  of  an  hundred 

millions,  growing  bv  usurious  interest,  and  an 
artificial  paper  phalanx,  overruling  the  agri- 
cultural mass  of  our  country,  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  a 
portentous  aspect— To  Samuel  Adams.  Iv, 
321.     Ford  ed,  vii.  423.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1800.) 

2055. .  The  growth  and  entail- 
ment of  a  public  debt  is  an  indication  solicit- 
ing the  employment  of  the  pruning  knife.— 
To  Spencer  Roane,  vii.  212.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
188.    (M.,  1821.) 

2056.  DEBT  (United  States),  Independ- 
ence and. — ^To  preserve  our  independence,  we 
must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual 
debt  We  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  serv- 
itude.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  14.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  41-     (M..  1816.) 

2057.  DEBT  (TTnited  States),  Interest.— 
1  once  thought  that  in  the  event  of  a  war 
we  should  be  obliged  to  suspend  paying  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  But  a  dozen  years 
more  of  experience  and  observation  on  our 
people  and  government,  have  satisfied  me 
it  will  never  be  done.  The  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  public  credit  is  so  universal  and  so 
deeply  rooted,  that  no  other  necessity  will  pre- 
vail against  it—To  William  Short,  vi,  401. 
(M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

2058.  DEBT  (TTnited  States) ,  Louisiana 
and. — Should  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  be 
constitutionally  confirmed  and  carried  into  ef- 
fect a  sum  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  then  be  added  to  our  public  debt, 
most  of  which  is  payable  after  fifteen  years ; 
before  which  term  the  present  existing  debts 
will  all  be  discharged  by  the  established  op- 
eration of  the  sinking  fund. — Third  Annual 
Message,  viii,  27.  Fc«d  ed.,  viii,  271.  (Oct. 
1803.) 

2059.  DEBT  (United  States),  Kanufac- 
tures  and. — ^The  British  war  has  left  us  in 
debt ;  but  that  is  a  cheap  price  for  the  good  it 
has  done  us.    The  establishment  of  the  neces- 


sary manufactures  among  ourselves,  the  proof 
that  our  government  is  solid,  can  stand  the 
shock  of  war,  and  is  superior  even  to  civil 
schism,  are  precious  facts  for  us ;  and  of  these 
the  strongest  proofs  were  furnished,  when, 
with  four  eastern  States  tied  to  us,  as  dead  to 
living  bodies,  all  doubt  was  removed  as  to  the 
achievements  of  the  war,  had  it  continued. 
But  its  best  effect  has  been  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  party.  The  federalists  who  were 
truly  American  (and  their  great  mass  was 
so),  have  separated  from  their  brethren  who 
were  mere  Anglomen,  and  are  received  with 
cordiality  into  the  republican  ranks.— To 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vii,  66.  Ford  ed., 
X,  83.     (M..  1817.) 

2060.  DEBT  (United  States),  Payment 
of. — ^It  is  proposed  to  provide  additional 
funds,  to  meet  the  additional  debt  [assump- 
tion], by  a  tax  on  spirituous  liquors,  foreign 
and  home-made,  so  that  the  whole  interest 
will  be  paid  by  taxes  on  consumption.  If 
a  sufficiency  can  now  be  raised  in  this  way 
to  pay  the  interest  at  present,  its  increase  by 
the  increase  of  population  (suppose  five  per 
cent,  per  annum),  will  alone  sink  the  principal 
within  a  few  years,  operating  as  it  will  in  the 
wav  of  compound  interest.  Add  to  this  what 
may  be  done  by  throwing  in  the  aid  of  western 
lands  and  other  articles  as  a  sinking  fund, 
and  our  prospect  is  really  a  bright  one. — To 
Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  198.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
250.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

2061. No  man  is  more  ar- 
dently intent  to  see  the  public  debt  soon  and 
sacredly  paid  off  than  I  am.  This  exactly 
marks  the  difference  between  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton's views  and  mine,  that  I  would  wish  the 
debt  paid  to-morrow;  he  wishes  it  never  to* 
be  paid,  but  always  to  be  a  thing  wherewith! 
to  corrupt  and  manage  the  Legislature. — To 
President  Washington,  iii,  464.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  105.     (M.,  1792.) 

2062. .  The  simple  question  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  what  did  the  public  owe, 
principal  and  interest,  when  the  Secretary's 
(Hamilton's]  taxes  began  to  run?  If  less, 
it  must  have  been  paid;  but  if  he  was  paying 
old  debts  with  one  hand  and  creating  new 
ones  with  the  other,  it  is  such  a  game  as  Mr. 
Pitt  is  playing. — ^To  James  Madison,  vi,  113. 
(M.,  Sep.  1792.) 

2063. .    The  honest  payment  of 

our  debts,  I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  and,  consequentlv. 
[one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra- 
tion.—First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

2064.  -— .     The  economies   [of  the 

first  republican  Congress]  have  enabled  us  to 
suppress  all  the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  as  to  discharge  that  in  eighteen 
years. — To  General  Kosciusko,  iv,  430. 
(W.,  April  1802.) 

2065. .    I  consider  the  fortunes 

of  our  republic  as  depending,  in  an  eminent 
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degree,  on  the  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt  before  we  engage  in  any  war;  because 
that  done,  we  shall  have  revenue  enough  to 
improve  our  country  in  peace  and  defend  it 
in  war,  without  recurring  either  to  new  taxes 
or  loans.  But  if  the  debt  should  once  more 
be  swelled  to  a  formidable  size,  its  entire  dis- 
charge will  be  despaired  of,  and  we  shall  be 
committed  to  the  English  career  of  debt,  cor- 
ruption and  rottenness,  closing  with  revolu- 
tion. The  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  there- 
fore, is  vital  to  the  destinies  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madison  and  your- 
self alone.  We  shall  never  sec  another  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  making 
all  their  objects  subordinate  to  this.  Were 
either  of  you  to  be  lost  to  the  public,  that 
great  hope  is  lost. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
477.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  264.     (M.,  1809.) 

2066. .    There  are  two  measures 

•which  if  not  taken  we  are  undone.  *  *  » 
[The  second*  is]  to  cease  borrowing  money, 
and  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  If  this  can- 
not be  done  without  dismissing  the  army, 
and  putting  the  ships  out  of  commission,  haul 
them  up  high  and  dry,  and  reduce  the  army  to 
the  lowest  point  at  which  it  was  ever  estab- 

Ilished.  There  does  not  exist  an  engine  so 
corruptive  of  the  government  and  so  demor- 
alizing of  the  nation  as  a  public  debt.  It  will 
■  bring  on  us  more  ruin  at  home  than  all  the 
enemies  from  abroad  against  whom  this  army 
and  navy  are  to  protect  us.  What  interest 
have  we  in  keeping  ships  in  service  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean?  To  protect  a  few  speculative 
adventurers  in  a  commerce  dealing  in  nothing 
in  which  we  have  an  interest.  As  if  the  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean  were  not  large 
enough  for  American  capital !  As  if  com- 
merce and  not  agriculture  was  the  principle 
of  our  association. — To  Nathaniel  Macon. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  193.    (M.,  Aug.  1821.) 

2067.  DEBT  (United  States),  Perpetua- 
tion of. — As  the  doctrine  is  that  a  public  debt 
is  a  public  blessing,  so  they  think  a  perpetual 
one  is  a  perpetual  blessing,  and  therefore 
wish  to  make  it  so  lanre  that  we  can  never 
pay  it  off.— To  Nicholas  Lewis,  iii,  348. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  505.     (Pa.,  April  1792.) 

2068.  DEBT  (United  States),  Proeperity 
and.— We  are  ruined  if  we  do  not  overrule 
the  principles  that  *'  the  more  we  owe.  the 
more  prosperous  we  shall  be  " ;  **  that  a  public 
debt  furnishes  the  means  of  enterprise " ; 
*'.  that  if  ours  should  be  once  paid  off,  we 
should  incur  another  by  any  means  however 
extravagant."— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
V,  320.     (Pa.,  1791- ) 

2060.  DEBT    (United    States),    Public 

Faith  and. — The  payments  made  in  dis- 
charge of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  will  show  that  the  public  faith 
has*  been  exactly  maintained. — First  Annual 
Message,  viii,  ii.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  121.  (Dec. 
1801.) 

*  The  fir&t  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of  centraliza- 
'  -in  under  the  decisions  of  tne  supreme  Court.— 


2070 .    To  preserve  the  faith  of 

the  nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts 
and  contracts  *  *  ♦  (is  one  of] the  land- 
marks by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in 
all  our  proceedings. — Second  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187.  (Dec 
1802.) 

2071.  DEBT  (United  States),  Porcha- 
Bing. — ^The  saving  of  interest  on  the  sum  so 
to  be  boueht  [of  the  national  debt]  may  be 
applied  in  buying  up  more  principal,  and 
thereby  keep  this  salutary  operation  going. — 
Opinion  on  Foreign  Debt,  vii,  507.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  233.     (1790.) 

2072.  DEBT  (United  States),  Beduction 

o'«^The  receipts  of  external  duties  for  the 
last  twelve  months  have  exceeded  those  of 
any  former  year,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  has 
been  also  greater  than  usual.  This  has  en- 
abled us  to  answer  all  the  regular  exigencies 
of  government,  to  pay  from  the  treasury  in 
one  year  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
principal  and  interest,  of  the  public  debt,  ex- 
clusive of  upwards  of  one  million  paid  tryr  the 
sale  of  bank  stock,  and  making  in  the  whole 
a  reduction  of  nearly  five  millions  and  a 
half  of  principal;  and  to  have  now  in  the 
treasury  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
which  are  in  a  course  of  application  to  a  fur- 
ther discharge  of  debt  and  current  demands. 
— Second  Annual  Messagx  viii,  18.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  184.     (Dec.  1802.) 

2073. .   The  amount  of  debt  paid 

for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1803,  is 
about  three  millions  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  exclusive  of  interest,  and  making. 
with  the  payment  of  the  preceding  year,  a  dis- 
charge of  more  than  eight  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars  of  the  principal  of  that  debt,  he- 
sides  the  accruing  interest;  and  there  re- 
main in  the  treasury  nearly  six  millions  of 
dollars.*-— Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  26. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  271.     (Oct.  1803.) 

2074. .    Eleven   millions   and    a 

half  of  dollars,  received  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last, 
have  enabled  us,  after  meeting  all  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  year,  to  pay  upwards  of 
$3,600,000  of  the  public  debt,  exclusive  of 
interest.  This  payment,  with  those  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  has  extinguished  upwards  of 
twelve  millions  of  the  principal,  and  a  greater 
sum  of  interest,  within  that  period.— Fourth 
Annual  Message,  viii,  38.  Ford  kd..  viii. 
331.     (Nov.  1804.) 

2076 .  The  receipts  ♦  •  ♦  dur- 
ing the  year  *  •  ♦  have  exceeded  the 
sum  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  which 
with  not  quite  five  millions  in  the  treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  enabled 
us,  after  meeting  other  demands,  to  pay  nearly 
two  millions  of  the  debt  contracted  under  th'«- 
British  treaty  and  convention,  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

*  In  the  six  millions  are  to  be  included  two  millions 
of  doIlarR  which  had  been  appropriated  with  a  T^i«w 
of  purchasinsT  New  Orleans  and  other  territory.  This 
fact  is  set  forth  in  the  noieaaage.— Editor. 
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and  four  millions  of  interest  These  pay- 
ments, with  those  which  had  beeff  made  in 
three  years  and  a  half  preceding,  have  ex- 
tinguished of  the  funded  debt  nearly  eighteen 
millions  of  principal.— Fifth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  52.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  395-  (Dec 
1805.) 

2076. .  The  receipts  ♦  ♦  *  dur- 
ing the  year  *  *  *  have  amounted  to 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  which  have 
enabled  us,  after  meeting  the  current  de- 
mands, to  pay  two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  American  claims,  in 
part  of  the  price  of  Louisiana;  to  pay  of  the 
funded  debt  upward  of  three  millions  of  prin- 
cipal, and  nearly  four  of  interest ;  and  in  ad- 
dition, to  reimburse,  *  *  *  neariy  two 
millions  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock. 
These  payments  and  reimbursements  of  the 
funded  debt,  with  those  which  have  been 
made  in  four  years  and  a  half  preceding,  will, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  have  extin- 
guished upward  of  twenty-three  millions  of 
frincipal. —  Sixth  Annual  Message,  viii,  67. 
CRD  ED.,  viii.  493.     (Dec  1806.) 

2077.  .     The      receipts      have 

amounted  to  near  sixteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  with  the  five  millions  and  a  half  in  the 
treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have 
enabled  us  *  ♦  *  to  pay  more  than  four 
millions  of  the  principal  of  our  funded  debt. 
These  payments,  with  those  of  the  preceding 
five  and  a  half  years,  have  extinguished  of 
the  funded  debt  twenty-five  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  being  the  whole  which  could 
be  paid  or  purchased  within  the  limits  of  law, 
and  of  our  contracts,  and  have  left  us  in  the 
treasury  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
—Seventh  Annual  Message.  viii,  88. 
Fotd  ED.,  ix,  164.    (Oct.  1807.) 

2078.  .     The      receipts      have 

amounted  to  near  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which  with  the  eight  millions  and  a  half  in 
the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
have  enabled  us  *  *  ♦  to  pay  two  mil- 
lions three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
principal  of  our  funded  debt,  and  left  us  in 
the  treasury,  on  that  day,  near  fourteen  mil 


with  those  made  in  the  six  years 
preceding,  will  have  extinguished  thirty-three 
mnt^us  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt, 
being  the  whole  which  could  be  paid  or  pur- 
chased within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  our 
contracts;  and  the  amount  of  principal  thus 


from  about 
and  added  that  sum  annually  to  the  disposable 
surplus. — Eighth  Annual  Message,  viii, 
109.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  224.    (Nov.  1808.) 

2079.  DEBT  (United  States),  Bepub- 
licans  and.— An  alarm  has  been  endeav- 
ored to  be  sounded  as  if  the  republican  in- 
terest was  indi.sposed  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt.  Besides  the  general  object  of  the 
calumny,  it  was  meant  to  answer  the  special 
one  of  electioneering.     Its  falsehood  was  so 


notorious  that  it  produced  little  effedt.— To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  493.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
143.     (Pa.,  Dec.  1792.) 

2080.  DEBT  (TTnited  States),  Sacredness 
of. — The  evidences  of  the  public  debt  are  solid 
and  sacred.  I  presume  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  United  States  who  would  not  part  with 
his  last  shilling  to  pay  them.— -To  Francis 
Efpes.    Ford  ed.,  v,  507.    (Pa.,  April  1792.) 

2081. .    There  can  never  be  a  fear 

but  that  the  paper  which  represents  the  pub- 
lic debt  will  be  ever  sacredly  good.  The  pub- 
lic faith  is  bound  for  this,  and  no  change  of 
system  will  ever  be  permitted  to  touch  this; 
but  no  other  paper  stands  on  ground  equally 
sure.— To  William  Short,  iii,  343.  Ford 
ed.,  v,  460.     (Pa.,  March  1792.) 

2082.  DEBT  (United  States),  State- 
ments of.— An  accurate  statement  of  the 
original  amount  and  subsequent  augmenta- 
tions or  diminutions  of  the  public  debt,  to  be 
continued  annually  [in  the  message  to  Con- 
gress], is  an  article  on  which  we  have  con- 
ferred before.  A  similar  statement  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  government  for  a 
certain  period  back,  and  to  be  repeated  an- 
nually, is  another  wholesome  necessity  we 
should  impose  on  ourselves  and  our  succes- 
sors.—To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
181.     (W.,  Dec.  1802.) 

2083.  DEBT  (United  States),  Time  and. 

— No  nation  can  make  a  declaration  against 
the  validity  of  long-contracted  debts,  so  dis- 
interestedly as  we,  since  we  do  not  owe  a 
shilling  which  will  not  be  paid  with  ease, 
principal  and  interest,  by  the  measures  you 
[the  new  government]  have  taken,  within 
the  time  of  our  own  lives. — To  James  Madi- 
son, iii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  v.  123.  (P.,  1789.) 
See  Generations. 

2084.  DEBT  (United  States),  Wars  and. 

—Our  distance  from  the  wars  of  Europe,  and 
our  disposition  to  take  no  part  in  them,  will, 
we  hope,  enable  us  to  keep  clear  of  the  debts 
which  they  may  occasion  to  other  powers. — 
To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  155.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
190.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 


lions   of  dollars.    *    *    *    These  payments         ^^^   j^^j^^  (United  States),  Wars  for 
SIX  years  and  a  nalr  ,^ ^^^   «,,^  _xt^ ^t.i..   .'— :j -.: 


Commerce  and. — No  earthly  consideration 
could  induce  my  consent  to  contract  such  a 
debt  as  England  has  by  her  wars  for  com- 
merce, to  reduce  our  citizens  by  taxes  to  such 
wretchedness,  as  that  laboring  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  they  are  still  unable  to  af- 

^      :ii   u«„-  i;K«^-»f^ri"  fii^  "r-vArm#.     fo^^J  thcmsclves  bread,  or  barely  to  earn  as 

discharged  w^l   have  hbe^^^^^  ^^^^^^,  ^^     ^^^^^^^  ^3  ^iU  ^        ^^^j 

from  about  two  millions  of  dollars  ot  mterestr^.  ....  ♦^^^♦u^-    a«^  «ii  ♦u:^  ^^  ^JLa  *i,- 


and  body  together.  And  all  this  to  feed  the 
avidity  of  a  few  millionary  merchants,  and 
to  keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for  the 
protection  of  their  commercial  speculations. 
— To  William  H.  Crawford,  vii,  7.  Ford 
ED.,  X.  35.     (M.,  1816.) 

—  DEBTORS,  Fugitives. — See  FucrrivES. 

2086.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Britisli 

government  end. — It  is  uncertain  how  far  we 
should  have  been  able  to  accommodate  our  opin  - 
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ions  [4n  the  settlement  of  the  debts].  But  the 
absolute  aversion  of  the  [British]  government 
to  enter  into  any  arrangement  [with  Mr. 
Adams  and  myself]  prevented  the  object  from 
being  pursued.  Each  country  is  left  to  do  jus- 
tice to  itself  and  to  the  other,  according  to  its 
own  ideas,  as  to  what  is  past;  and  to  scramble 
tor  the  future  as  well  as  thev  can ;  to  regulate 
their  commerce  by  duties  and  prohibitions  and, 
perhaps,  by  cannons  and  mortars;  in  which 
«vent,  we  must  abandon  the  ocean,  where  we 
are  weak,  leaving  to  neutral  nations  the  car- 
riage of  our  commodities;  and  measure  with 
them  on  land,  where  thev  alone  can  lose.* — To 
James  Ross,  i,  562.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  218.  ^P.^ 
1786.) 

2087. .    I   wish   it  were   in  my 

power  to  inform  you  that  arrangements  were 
at  length  taken  between  the  two  nations  for 
carrying  into  complete  execution  the  late  treaty 
of  peace,  and  for  settling  those  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  a  commerce 
between  them.  I  suppose  all  arrangement  is 
thought  unnecessary  here  [London],  as  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  confer- 
ence [with  Mr.  Adams  and  myself].  Both  na- 
tions are  left  to  pursue  their  own  measures,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  these  will  be. — To 
Alexander  McCaul.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  202.  (L, 
April  1786.) 

2088.  DEBTS  DTTE  BBITISH,  Execu- 
tioxiB  for. — The  immensity  of  the  [Virginia] 
debt  [to  British  creditors]  was  another  reason 
for  forbidding  such  a  mass  of  property  to  be 
offered  for  sale  under  execution  at  once,  as, 
from  the  small  quantity  of  circulating  money, 
it  must  have  been  sold  for  little  or  nothing, 
whereby^  the  creditor  would  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive his  money,  and  the  debtor  would  have 
lost  his  whole  ^tate  without  being  discharged 
of  his  debt.t — Report  to  Congress,  ix,  241. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  127.     (1785.) 

2080.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  IntereBt 
on. — It  is  a  general  sentiment  in  America  that 
the  principal  of  these  debts  should  be  paid,  and 
that  that  alone  is  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  But 
the^  [the  British]  think  the  interest  also 
which  arose  before  and  since  the  war,  is 
justly  due.  They  think  it  would  be  as  unjust 
to  demand  interest  during  the  war.  They  urge 
that  during  that  time  they  could  not  pay  the 
debt,  for  that  of  the  remittances  attempted, 
two-thirds  on  an  average  were  taken  by  the 
nation  to  whom  they  were  due ;  that  during  that 
period  they  had  no  use  of  the  money,  as  from 
the  same  circumstances  of  capturing  their  prod- 
uce on  the  sea,  tobacco  sold  at  5s.  the  hundred, 
which  was  not  sufficient  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  estate;  that  they  paid  taxes  and  other 
charges  on  the  property  during  that  period,  and 
stood  its  insurers  in  the  ultimate  event  of  the 
war.  They  admit,  indeed,  that  such  individual 
creditors,  as  were  not  engaged  in  privateering 
against  them,  have  lost  this  interest;  but  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  their  own  nation,  and  that 
this  is  the  case  where  both  parties  having  lost, 
each  may  justifiably  endeavor  to  save  himseliF. 
Setting  aside  this  portion  of  the  interest,  I  am 
persuaded  the  debts  in  America  are  generally 
good,  and  that  there  is  an  honest  intention  to 
pay  them. — To  Alexander  McCaul.  Ford 
kd..  iv,  203.    (L.,  1786.) 

*  These  were  debts  due  by  Americans  to  British 
merchants  and  others  previous  to  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.— Editor. 

t  Report  to  Congress  of  a  conference  with  Count 
de  VergenneSf  respecting  commercial  arrangements. 
—Editor. 


2090. .    While  the  principal,  and 

interest  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  war,  j 
seem  justly  due  from  us  [to  the  British],  that 
which  accrued  during  the  war  does  not.  Inter-  '1 
est  is  a  compensation  for  the  use  of  money. 
Their  money,  in  our  hands,  was  in  the  form  of  , 
lands  and  negroes.  Tobacco,  the  produce  of 
these  lands  and  negroes  (or  as  I  may  call  it, 
the  interest  of  them),  being  almost  impossible  ' 
of  conveyance  to  the  markets  of  consumption, 
because  taken  by  themselves  in  its  way  there, 
sold  during  the  war,  at  five  or  six  shillings  the 
hundred.  This  did  not  pay  taxes,  and  for  tools  1 
and  other  plantation  charges.  A  man  who 
should  have  attempted  to  remit  to  his  creditor 
tobacco,  for  either  principal  or  interest,  must 
have  remitted  it  three  times  before  one  cargo 
would  have  arrived  safe;  and  this  from  the  ' 
depredations  of  their  own  nation,  and  often  of 
the  creditor  himself ;  for  some  of  the  merchants 
entered  deeply  into  the  privateering  business. 
The  individuals,  who  dia  not,  say  they  have 
lost  this  interest;  the  debtor  replies  tiiat  he 
has  not  gained  it,  and  that  it  is  a  case,  where  a 
loss  having  been  incurred,  every  one  tries  to 
(shift  it  from  himself.  The  known  bias  of  the 
human  mind  from  motives  of  interest  should 
lessen  the  confidence  of  each  party  in  the  jus- 
tice of  their  reasoning;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  of  them  should  make  the  sacrifice, 
both  of  reason  and  interest. — ^To  James  Ross. 
i,  562.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  218.  (P.,  1786.)  See 
Interest  on  Money. 

2001.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITI8H,  O'effer- 

Bon'B  Personal.— With  i-espect  to  mysdf.  I 
acknowledge  to  vou  that  I  do  not  think  an  in- 
terest justly  demandable  during  the  war. 
Whatever  I  owed,  with  interest  previous  and 
subsequent  to  the  war,  I  have  taken  measures 
for  paying  as  speedilv  as  possible.  My  chief 
debts  are  to  yourself,  and  to  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Bristol.  In  the  year  1776,  before  there  was  a 
shilling  of  paper  money  issued,  I  sold  land  for 
£4200  to  pay  these  two  debts.  I  did  not  re> 
ceive  the  money  till  it  was  not  worth  oak  leaves. 
I  have  lost  the  principal  and  interest  of  these 
debts  once  then  in  attempting  to  pay  them. 
Besides  this.  Lord  Comwallis's  army  took  off 
thirty  of  my  slaves,  burned  one  year's  crop  of 
tobacco  in  my  houses,  and  destroyed  another 
in  the  fields,  with  other  damages  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds.  Still,  I  am 
renewing  my  efforts  to  pay  what  I  justly  ought ; 
and  I  hope  these  will  be  more  successful.  My 
whole  estate  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lewis^ 
of  Albemarle,  and  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Chesterfield, 
to  apply  its  whole  profits  to  the  payment  of 
my  debts.  ♦  ♦  •  Till  payment  is  effected, 
I  shall  not  draw  one  shilling  from  the  estate, 
nor  resume  its  possession.  *  *  *  I  think  it 
very  possible  that  you  will  not  concur  with  me 
in  opinion  as  to  the  intermediate  interest;  and 
that  so  far  I  shall  meet  your  censure.  Both 
parties  are  liable  to  feel  too  strongly  the  aiigu- 
ments  which  tend  to  justify  their  endeavors  to 
avoid  this  loss.  Yet  after  making  allowances 
for  this  prejudice,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
but  that  the  hardships  are  infinitely  greater  on 
our  side  than  on  yours.  You  have  lost  the  in- 
terest but  it  is  not  we  who  have  gained  it.  We 
deem  your  nation  the  aggressors.  They  took 
those  profits  which  arose  from  your  property  in 
our  hands,  and  inflicted  on  us  immeasurable 
losses  besides.  I  ur^e  these  considerations  be- 
cause, while  they  decide  my  own  opinion,  I  wish 
them  to  weigh  so  much  as  to  preserve  me  yours, 
which  I  highly  esteem,  and  should  be  afflicted 
were  I  to  lose  it. — ^To  Alexander  McCaul. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  204.     (L.,  1786.) 
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20931- .  I  am  desirous  of  ar- 
ranging with  you  sMch  just  and  practicable  con- 
ditions as  will  ascertain  to  you  the  terms  at 
which  you  will  receive  my  part  of  your  debt, 
and  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  are  contented.  •  ♦  ♦  The  first  question 
which  arises  is  as  to  the  article  of  interest  For 
all  the  time  preceding  the  war,  and  all  subse- 
quent to  it,  I  think  it  reasonable  that  interest 
should  be  paid ;  but  eciually  unreasonable  dur- 
ing the  war.  Interest  is  a  compensation  for  the 
use  of  money.  Your  money  in  my  hands  is  in 
the  form  of  lands  and  negroes.  From  these, 
during  the  war.  no  use,  no  profits  could  be  de- 
rived. Tobacco  is  the  article  they  produce. 
That  can  only  be  turned  into  money  at  a  foreign 
market.  But  the  moment  it  went  out  of  our 
ports  for  that  purpose,  it  was  captured  either 
by  the  King's  ships,  or  by  those  of  individuals. 
The  consequence  was  that  tobacco,  worth  from 
twenty  to  thirty  shillings  the  hundred,  sold  gen- 
erally in  Virginia  during  the  war  for  five  shil- 
lings. This  price,  it  is  known,  will  not  maintain 
the  laborer  and  pay  taxes.  There  was  no  sur- 
plus of  profit  then  to  pay  an  interest.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  stood  insurers  of  the  lives  of  the 
laborers,  and  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war. 
He  who  attempted  during  the  war  to  remit 
either  his  principal  or  interest,  must  have  ex- 
pected to  remit  three  times  to  make  one  pay- 
ment; because  it  is  supposed  that  two  out  of 
ihree  parts  of  the  shipments  were  taken.  It 
was  not  possible,  then,  for  the  debtor  to  derive 
any  profit  from  the  money  which  might  enable 
him  to  pay  an  interest,  nor  yet  to  get  rid  of  the 
onncipad  by  remitting  it  to  his  creditor. — To 
William  Jones.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  352.    (P.,  1787.) 

2003. .    Besides  these  reasons  in 

favor  of  the  general  mass  of  debtors,  I  have 
some  peculiar  to  my  own  case.  In  the  year 
1776,  before  a  shilling  of  paper  money  was  is- 
sued, I  sold  lands  to  the  amount  of  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  In  order  to 
pay  these  two  debts  I  offered  the  bonds  of  the 
purchasers  to  your  agent,  Mr.  Evans,  if  he 
would  acquit  me,  and  accept  of  the  purchasers 
as  debtors  in  my  place.  They  were  as  sure  as 
myself  had  he  done  it  These  debts,  being 
turned  over  to  you,  would  have  been  saved  to 
you  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  he  declined  it. 
Great  sums  of  paper  money  were  afterwards 
issued.  This  depreciated,  and  payment  was 
made  me  in  this  money  when  it  was  but  a 
shadow.  Our  laws  do  not  entitle  their  owji 
citizens  to  require  repajrment  in  these  cases^ 
though  the  treaty  authorizes  the  British  creditor 
to  do  it.  Here,  then,  I  lost  the  principal  and 
interest  once.  Again  Lord  Comwallis  encamped 
ten  days  on  an  estate  of  mine  at  Elk  island, 
having  his  headquarters  in  my  house.  He 
burned  all  the  tobacco  houses  and  barns  on 
the  farm,  with  the  produce  of  the  former  year 
in  them.  He  burned  all  the  enclosures,  and 
wasted  the  fields  in  which  the  crop  of  that  year 
(it  was  the  month  of  June),  was  growing.  He 
killed  or  carried  off  every  living  animal,  cutting 
the  throats  of  those  which  were  too  young  for 
service.  Of  the  slaves,  he  carried  away  thirty. 
The  useless  and  barbarous  injury  he  did  me, 
in  that  instance,  was  more  than  would  have 
repaid  your  debt,  j^rincipal  and  interest.  Thus 
I  lost  it  a  second  time.  Still  I  lay  my  shoulder 
assiduously  to  the  payment  of  it  a  third  time. 
In  doing  this,  however,  I  think  yourself  will  be 
of  opinion  that  I  am  authorized  in  justice  to 
clear  it  of  every  article  not  demandable  in  strict 
right.  Of  this  nature  I  consider  interest  dur- 
ing the  war. — ^To  William  Jones.  Fobd  ed., 
iv,  353.     (1787.) 


2004. .    Another  question  is  as 

to  the  paper  money  I  deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  Virginia  towards  the  discharge  of  this  debt 
I  before  observed  that  I  had  sold  lands  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  before  a  shilling  of  paper  money  was 
emitted,  with  a  view  to  pay  this  debt.  I  re- 
ceived this  money  in  depreciated  paper.  The 
State  was  then  calling  on  those  who  owed 
money  to  British  subjects  to  bring  it  into  the 
treasury,  engaging  to  pay  a  like  sum  to  the 
creditor  at  the  end  of  the  war.  I  carried  the 
identical  money  therefore  to  the  Treasury, 
where  it  was  applied,  as  all  the  money. of  the 
same  description  was,  to  the  support  of  the  war. 
Subsequent  events  have  been  such  that  the  Stete 
cannot,  and  ought  not  to  pay  the  same  nominal 
sum  in  gold  or  silver  which  they  received  in 
paper,  nor  is  it  certain  what  they  will  do.  ♦ 
*  •  Whatever  the  State  decides  you  shall  re- 
ceive  ♦  •  *  the  debt  fully.  I  am  ready  to 
remove  all  difficulty  arising  from  this  deposit, 
to  take  back  to  myself  the  demand  against  the 
State,  and  to  consider  the  deposit  as  originally 
made  for  myself  and  not  for  you. — ^To  William 
Jones.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  355.  (P.,  1787.)  See 
2005  to  2010. 

2005.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Liquida- 
tion of. — ^Therc  are  two  circumstances  of 
difficulty  in  the  payment  of  these  debts.  To 
speak  of  [Virginia],  the  particular  State  with 
which  you  and  I  are  best  acquainted,  we  know 
that  its  debt  is  ten  times  the  amount  of  its  circu- 
lating cash.  To  pay  that  debt  at  once  then  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  Time  is  requisite.  Were 
all  the  creditors  to  rush  to  judgment  together, 
a  mass  of  two  millions  of  property  would  be 
brought  to  market,  where  there  is  but  the  tenth 
of  that  sum  of  money  in  circulation  to  purchase 
it.  Both  debtor  and  creditor  would  be  ruined, 
as  debts  would  be  thus  rendered  desperate 
which  are  in  themselves  good.  Of  this  truth 
I  find  the  merchants  here  [London]  sufficiently 
sensible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have 
arranged  the  article  of  time  to  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, allowing  judgment  to  pass  immediately, 
and  dividing  the  execution  into  instalments. — 
To  Alexander  McCaul.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  aoa. 
(1786.) 

2006.  DEBTS  DTTE  BBITI8H,  Flan  to 
pay. — They  [British  merchants  whom  I  met  in 
London]  were  certainly  disposed  to  consent  to 
accommodation  as  to  the  article  of  debts.  I  was 
not  certain,  when  I  left  England,  that  they 
would  relinquish  the  interest  dur'ng  the  war. 
A  letter  received  since,  from  the  first  character 
among  the  American  merchants  in  Scotland, 
satisfies  me  they  would  have  relinquished  it 
to  insure  the  capital  and  residue  of  interesfT^ 
Would  to  heaven  all  the  States,  therefore,  would 
settle  a  uniform  plan.  To  open ''the  courts  to 
them,  so  that  they  might  obtain  judgments; 
to  divide  the  executions  into  so  many  equal  an- 
nual instalments,  as  that  the  last  might. be  paid 
in  the  year  1790 ;  to  have  the  payments  in  actual 
money;  and,  to  include  the  capital,  and  in- 
terest preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  war^ 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
merchants  in  general.     Since  it  is  left  for  each 


nation  to  pursue  their  own  measures  in  the  exe- 
cution of  thh  late  treaty,  mav  not  Congress  with 
propriety  recommend  a  mode  of  executing  that 


article  respecting  the  debts,  and  send  it  to  each 
State  to  be  passed  into  law.  Whether  England 
gives  up  the  [Western]  posts  or  not,  these  debts 
must  be  paid,  or  our  character  stained  with  in- 
famy among  all  nations  and  through  all  time. 
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As  to  the  satisfaction  for  slaves  carried  off,  it  is 
a  bagatelle,  which,  if  not  made  good  before  the 
last  instalment  becomes  due,  may  be  secured 
out  of  that — ^To  James  Monroe,  i,  565. 
Ford  ed.,  iv.  221.     (P.,  1786.) 

2097.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Priva- 
teering and. — With  respect  to  the  creditors 
in  Great  Britain,  they  mostly  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  privateering;  and  arming  the  vessels 
they  had  before  employed  in  trading  with  us, 
they  captured  on  the  seas,  not  only  the  produce 
of  the  farms  of  their  debtors,  but  of  those  of  the 
whole  ^  State.  They  thus  paid  themselves  by 
capture  more  than  their  annual  interest,  and  we 
lost  more.  Some  merchants,  indeed,  did  not 
engage  in  privateering.  These  lost  their  inter- 
est. But  we  did  not  gain  it.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  countrvmen.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  demanded  of  us.  As  between  these 
merchants  and  their  debtors,  it  is  the  case 
where,  a  loss  being  incurred,  each  party  may 
justifiably  endeavor  to  shift  it  from  himself. 
Each  has  an  equal  right  to  avoid  it.  One  party 
can  never  expect  the  other  to  yield  a  thing  to 
which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as  the  demander ; 
we  even  think  he  has  a  better  right  than  the 
demander  in  the  present  instance.  This  loss 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  nation 
which  was  creditor.  Our  right  to  avoid  it,  then, 
stands  on  less  exceptionable  ground  than  theirs. 
But  it  will  be  said,  that  each  party  thought  the 
other  the  ag^essor.  In  these  disputes  there  is 
but  one  umpire,  and  that  has  decided  the  ques- 
tion where  the  world  in  general  thought  the 
right  lay. — To  William  Jones.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
353.     (1787.) 

2098.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Slaves 
and. — The  British  army,  after  ravaging  the 
State  of  Virginia,  had  sent  off  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  New  York.  By  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  stipulated  not 
to  carry  Away  any  of  these.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  was  known,  when  they  were  evacuating 
New  York,  that  they  were  carrying  away  the 
slaves.  General  Washington  made  an  official 
demand  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  that  he  should 
cease  to  send  them  away.  He  answered,  that 
these  people  had  come  to  them  under  promise 
of  the  King's  protection,  and  that  that  promise 
should  be  fulfilled  in  preference  to  the  stipu- 
lation in  the  treaty.  The  State  of  Virginia, 
to  which  nearly  the  whole  of  these  slaves  be- 
longed, passed  a  law  to  forbid  the  recovery  of 
debts  due  to  British  subjects.  They  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  repeal  the  law,  if 
Congress  were  of  opinion  they  ought  to  do  it. 
But,  desirous  that  their  citizens  should  be  dis- 
charging their  debts,  they  afterwards  permitted 
British  creditors  to  prosecute  their  suits,  and 
to  receive  their  debts  in  seven  equal  and  annual 
payments;  relying  that  the  demand  for  the 
slaves  would  be  either  admitted  or  denied  in 
time  to  lay  their  hands  on  some  of  the  latter 
payments  for  reimbursement. — Report  to  Con- 
gress,    ix,  240.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  127.     (1785.) 

2000.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Virginia 
Loan  and. — A  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
[of  Virginia],  who  is  debtor  to  a  British  sub- 
ject, may  lodge  the  money  due,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  the  *  ♦  *  loan  office,  accounting? 
sixteen  pence  of  the  lawful  money  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  in  bills  of 
credit  there  current,  equal  to  twelve  pence  of 
any  such  debt  payable  in  the  debtor  s  name, 
signed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  loan  office 
ind  delivering  the  same  to  the  Governor  whose 


receipt    shall    discharge    the    debt* — British 
Property  Bill.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  200.     (x779-) 

2100.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Sum  of 
Virginia's. — Virginia  certainly  owed  two  mil- 
lions sterling  to  Great  Britain  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Some  have  conjectured  the  debt  as 
high  as  three  millions.  I  think  that  State  owed 
near  as  much  as  all  the  rest  put  together.  This 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  peculiarities  in  the  tobacco 
trade.  The  advantages  made  by  the  British 
merchants,  on  the  tobaccos  consigned  to  them, 
were  so  enormous,  that  they  spared  no  means 
of  increasing  those  consignments.  A  powerful 
engine  for  this  purpose  was  the  giving  good 
prices  and  credit  to  the  planter,  till  they  got 
him  more  immersed  in  debt  than  he  could  pay, 
without  selling  his  lands  or  slaves.  They  then 
reduced  the  prices  given  for  his  tobaccos,  so 
that,  let  his  shipments  be  ever  so  great,  and  his 
demand  of  necessaries  ever  so  economical,  they 
never  permitted  him  to  clear  off  his  debt. 
These  debts  had  become  hereditary  from  father 
to  son,  for  many  generations,  so  that  the  plant- 
ers were  a  species  of  property,  annexed  to  cer- 
tain mercantile  houses  m  London. — ^Answer 
TO  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  250.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
iSS.     (P.,  1786.) 

2101.  DECIKAL  SYSTEM,  Advantages 
of  .—The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and 
division,  is  that  by  ten.  Everyone  laiows  the 
facility  of  Decimal  Arithmetic.  Every  one 
remembers,  that  when  learning  Money-Arith- 
metic, he  used  to  be  puzzled  with  adding^  the 
farthings,  taking  out  the  fours  and  carrying^ 
them  on;  adding  the  pence,  taking  out  the 
twelves  and  carrying  them  on;  adding  the 
shillings,  taking  out  the  twenties  and  carry- 
ing them  on;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
pounds,  where  he  had  only  tens  to  carry  for- 
ward, it  was  easy  and  free  from  error.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through  life. 
These  little  perplexities  are  aJways  great  to 
them.  And  even  mathematical  heads  feel  the 
relief  of  an  easier,  substituted  for  a  more  dif- 
ficult process.  Foreigners,  too,  who  trade  and 
travel  among  us,  will  find  a  great  facility  in 
understanding  our  coins  and  accounts  from 
this  ratio  of  subdivision.  Those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  convert  the  livres,  sols  and 
deniers  of  the  French:  the  gilders,  stivers 
and  pfennigs  of  the  Dutch ;  the  pounds,  shil- 
lings, pence,  and  farthings  of  these  several 
States,  into  each  other,  can  judge  how  much 
they  would  have  been  aided,  had  their  several 
subdivisions  been  in  a  decimal  ratio.  Cer- 
tainly, in  all  cases,  where  we  are  free  to 
choose  between  easy  and  difficult  modes  of 
operation,  it  is  most  rational  to  choose  the 
easy.  The  Financier  [Robert  Morris],  there- 
fore, in  his  report,  well  proposes  that  our 
coins  should  be  in  decimal  proportion  to  one 
another. — Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  163. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  447.     (178a.) 

2102.  DECIMAIi    SYSTEM,    Appzoba- 

tion  of. — The  experiment  made  by  Congress 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  by  declaring  that  there  should  be 

*  The  courts  held  that  payments  ander  [this  lawl 
did  not  liquidate  the  debts.  •  •  •  Among  tho«e 
to  suffer  the  most  was  Tefferson,  who  h*d  pMd  into 
the  loan-office  moneys  due  by  him^o  John  Randolph 
Kippent  A  Co.»  and  William  Jonea.^NoTE  Fori* 
Edition. 
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one  money  of  account  and  payment  through 
the  United  States,  and  that  its  parts  and  mul- 
tiples should  be  in  a  decimal  ratio,  has  ob- 
tained such  general  approbation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  nothing  seems  wanting  but 
the  actual  coinai?e.  to  banish  the  discordant 
pounds,  shillings,  pence  and  farthings  of  the 
different  States,  and  to  establish  in  their 
>tead  the  new  denominations. — Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures  Report,  vii,  477. 
(July  1790.) 

2103.  DBCnCAIi  SYSTEM,  Trance  and. 
—The  convenience  of  [the  decimal  system]  in 
our  moneyed  system  has  been  approved  by  all, 
and  France  has  followed  the  example. — To 
John  Quincy  Adams,    vii,  89.     (M.,  1817.) 

2104.  DBCnCAI.  SYSTEM,  Welgbts, 
Measures  and.— The  divisions  into  dimes, 
cents  and  mills  is  now  so  well  understood 
that  it  would  be  easy  of  introduction  into  the 
kindred  branches  of  weights  and  measures. 
I  use,  when  I  travel,  an  odometer  of  Clarke's 
invention,  which  divides  the  mile  into  cents, 
and  I  find  every  one  comprehends  a  distance 
readily,  when  stated  to  him  in  miles  and 
cents;  so  he  would  in  feet  and  cents,  pounds 
and  cents,  &c— Autobiography,  i,  53.  Ford 
ED-.  i,  7S     (1821.) 

—  DBCIUS,  Charges  of  .—See  Randolph, 
John. 

~  DBCI.ABATION  01*  INDEPEND- 
ENCE.— See  Appendix.* 

2105.  DECI^AEATION  OE  INDE- 
PENDENCE, Action  In  Congress. — On  the 
15th  of  May,  1776,  the  Convention  of  Virginia 
instructed  their  delegates  in  Congress,  to  pro- 
pose to  that  body  to  declare  the  Colonies  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights, 
and  plan  of  government. 

"  In  Congress,  Friday,  June  7,  1776.  The 
delegatest  troni  Virginia  moved,  in  obedience 
to  instructions  from  their  constituents  that  the 
Congress  should  declare,  that  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States,  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  Sute 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved; that  measures  should  be  immediately 
taken  for  procuring  the  assistance  of  foreign 
powers,  and  a  Confederation  be  formed  to 
bind  toe  Colonies  more  closely  together.  The 
House  being  obliged  to  attend  at  that  time  to 
■ome  other  business,  the  proposition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  next  day,  when  the  members  were 
ordered  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock. 

Saturday,  June  8.  They  proceeded  to  take 
tt  into  consideration,  and  referred  it  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  into  which  they  immedi- 
ately resolved  themselves,  and  passed  that  day 
and  Monday,  the  loth.  in  debating  on  the  sub- 
ject." • — ^Autobiography,  i,  12.  Ford  ed.,  i,  18. 
(1821.) 

♦  The  jwinciples  asserted  in  the  Declaration  are 
classtfiea  in  this  work.  The  text  of  the  Declaration, 
as  drawn  by  Tefferton.  with  the  alterations  made  by 
CoQKress.  fssriren  in  the  APPENDIX.— Editor. 

t  Richard  H.  Lee,  being  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Viri^nfa  delegation,  was  selected  to  make  the  mo- 
tkm.— Editor.  ^  ^    ^ 

t  The  quoted  paragraphs  are  from  notes  made  by 
Tefferson  in  the  Congress.— EDITOR. 


2106. .   It  appearing  in  the  course 

of  these  debates  [on  Independence],  that  the 
Colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Caro- 
lina were  not  yet  matured  for  falling  from 
the  parent  stem,  but  that  they  were  fast  ad- 
vancing to  that  state,  it  was  thought  most 
prudent  to  wait  a  while  for  them,  and  to  post- 
pone the  final  decision  to  July  ist;  but,  that 
this  might  occasion  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  Declaration  of  Indenendence. — Autobiog- 
raphy,   i,  17.    Ford  ed.,  i,  24.    (1821.) 

2107. .    On  Monday,  the  ist  of 

July,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  original  motion  [to  declare  the 
Colonies  independent  States]  made  b^  the 
delegates  of  Virginia,  which,  being  again  de- 
bated through  the  day,  was  carried  in  the  af- 
firmative by  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  South  darolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania voted  against  it.  Delaware  had  but 
two  members  present  and  they  were  divided. 
The  delegates  from  New  York  declared  they 
were  for  it  themselves,  and  were  assured  their 
constituents  were  for  it;  but  that  their  in- 
structions having  been  drawn  near  a  twelve- 
month before,  when  reconciliation  was  still 
the  general  object,  they  were  enjoined  by 
them  to  do  nothing  which  should  impede  that 
object.  They,  therefore,  thought  themselves 
not  justifiable  in  voting  on  either  side,  and 
asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  question, 
which  was  given  them.  The  committee  rose 
and  reported  their  resolution  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina, 
then  requested  the  determination  might  be  put 
off  to  the  next  day.  as  he  believed  his  col- 
leagues, though  they  disapproved  of  the  res- 
olution, would  then  join  in  it  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity.  The  ultimate  question,  whether 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  resolution  of 
the  committee,  was  accordingly  postponed  to 
the  next  day.  when  it  was  again  moved,  and 
South  Carolina  concurred  in  voting  for  it. 
In  the  meantime,  a  third  member  had  come 
post  from  the  Delaware  counties,  and  turned 
the  vote  of  that  Colony  in  favor  of  the  res- 
olution. Members  of  a  different  sentiment 
attending  that  morning  from  Pennsylvania 
also,  her  vote  was  changed,  so  that  the  whole 
twelve  Colonies,  who  were  authorized  to  vote 
at  all,  gave  their  voices  for  it;  and  within  a 
few  days  (July  9)  the  convention  of  New 
York  approved  of  it,  and  thus  supplied  the 
void  occasioned  by  the  withdrawing  of  her 
delegates  from  the  vote. — Autobiography,  i, 
18.    Forded.,    i,  24.    (1821.) 

2108.  DECLABATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE, Committee  on. — The  com- 
mittee were  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin. 
Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
myself.  *  *  *.  The  committee  *  *  * 
desired  me  to  do  it.*  It  was  accordingly 
done,  and  being  approved  by  them,  I  reported 

•  To  write  the  Declaration.— Editor. 
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it  to  the  House  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  June, 
when  it  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.— Autobiography,  i,  ij-  Ford  bd.,  i, 
24.     (1821.)     See  21  ig. 

2109.  DECLABATION  01*  IHDB- 
PENDEKCEy  Consideration  of.— Congress 
proceeded  *  ♦  *  on  Jtily  ist  to  consider 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  had 
been  reported  and  laid  on  the  table  the  Fri- 
day preceding,  and  on  Monday  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole.  ♦  *  *  The  de- 
bates, having  taken  up  the  greater  parts  of 
the  2d,  3d  and  4th  days  of  July,  were,  on  the 
evening  of  the  last,  closed;  the  Declaration 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  and  signed  by  every  member 
present,  except  Mr.  [John]  Dickinson.*— 
AunoBiOGRAPHY.  i.  19.  Ford  ed.,  i,  28. 
(1821.)     See  2122. 

2110.  DECIiABATION  07  IITDE- 
FENDENCE,  Copies  of. — I  enclose  [you]  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  originally 
framed.  You  will  judge  whether  it  is  the 
better  or  worse  for  the  critics. — To  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  i,  204.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  59-  (Pa.. 
July  8,  1776.) 

2111. .    I  am  not  able  to  give 

you  any  particular  account  of  the  paper 
handed  you  by  Mr.  Lee,  as  being  either  the 
original  or  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, sent  by  myself  to  his  grand- 
father. The  draft,  when  completed  by  myself, 
with  a  few  verbal  amendments  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Adams,  two  members  of  the 
Committee,  in  their  own  handwriting,  is  now 
in  my  possession,  and  a  fair  copy  of  this  was 
reported  to  the  Committee,  passed  by  them 
without  amendment,  and  then  reported  to 
Congress.  This  latter  should  be  among  the 
records  of  the  old  Congress ;  and  whether 
this  or  the  one  from  which  it  was  copied 
and  now  in  my  hands,  is  to  be  called  the  orig- 
inal, is  a  question  of  definition.  To  that  in  my 
hands,  if  worth  preserving,  my  relations  with 
our  University  [of  Virginia]  give  irresistible 
claims.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position, a  copy  became  overcharged,  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  read  with  amendments,  I  copied 
it  fair,  and  when  that  also  was  crowded  with 
other  amendments,  another  fair  copy  was 
made.  &c.  These  rough  drafts  I  sent  to  dis- 
tant friends  who  were  anxious  to  know  what 
was  passing.  But  how  many  and  to  whom  I 
do  not  recollect.  One  sent  to  Mazzei  was 
given  by  him  to  the  Countess  de  Tesse  (aunt 
of  Madame  de  Lafayette)  as  the  original,  and 
is  probably  now  in  the  hands  of  her  family. 
Whether  the  paper  sent  to  R.  H.  Lee  was 
one  of  these,  or  whether,  after  the  passage 
of  the  instrument.  I  made  a  copy  for  him, 
with  the  amendments  of  Congress,  may.  I 
think,  be  known  from  the  face  of  the  paper. — 
To  John  Vaughan.  vii,  409.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
345.     (M.,  1825.) 

•  '» Thu»."  sava  Knight,  in  hia  History  of  England, 
*'on  the  4th  of  'July,  waa  completed  what  has  been 
tiot  unjustly  termed  the  moat  memorable  public 

>cument  which  history  records."— EDITOR* 


—  DEGIiASATION     07     XHDKFKBTD- 
EVGE,  Franklin  and. — See  21 15. 

2112.  DECLABATION        07        IHDE- 
FENDEVCEy  Hiatoiy  of.— On  the  7th  of 
June,    1776,    the    delegates    from    Virginia, 
moved,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  their 
constituents,  that  Congress  should  declare  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies  to  be  independent 
of  Great  Britain,  that  a  Confederation  should 
be  formed  to  bind  them  together,  and  meas- 
ures be  taken  for  procuring  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.    The  House  ordered  a  punc- 
tual attendance  of  all  their  members  the  next 
dav  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
entered  on  the  discussion.     It  appeared   in 
the  course  of  the  debates  that  seven  States, 
viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,   Connecticut,   Virginia,   North   Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  were  decided  for  a  separa 
tion;  but  that  six  others  still  hesitated,   to 
wit.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware.   Maryland,  and    South    darolina. 
Congress,  desirous  of  unanimity,  and  seeing 
that  the  public  mind  was  advancing  rapidly 
to  it.  referred  the  further  discussion  to  the 
I  St  of  July,   appointing  in  the  meantime  a 
Committee  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, a  second  to  form  Articles  for  the 
Confederation  of  the  States,  and  a  third  to 
propose  measures  for  obtaining  foreign  aid. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members.    On  the  ist  day  of  July,  they 
resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  resumed  the  consi deration  of  the 
motion  of  June  7  [declaring  independence]. 
It  was  debated  through  the  day.  and  at  length 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  vote  of 
nine   States,   viz..   New   Hampshire.   Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.   New  Jersey,   Mary- 
land. Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Pennsylvania     and     South     Carolina    voted 
against  it.   Delaware,  having  but  two  members 
present,    was   divided.    The   delegates    from 
New  York  declared  they  were  lor   it,   and 
their  constituents  also;  but  that  the  instruc- 
tions against  it  which  had  been  given  them  a 
twelvemonth   before,    were   still    unrepealed: 
that  their  convention  was  to  meet  in  a  few 
days,  and  they  asked  leave  to  suspend  their 
vote  till  they  could  obtain  a  repeal  of  their 
instructions.    Observe  that  all  this  was  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  Congress,  and  that 
according  to  the  mode  of  their  proceedings. 
the  resolution  of  that  committee  to  declare 
themselves   independent   was   to   be   put    to 
the  same  persons  reassuming  their  forms  as  a 
Congress.    It  was  now  evening,  the  members 
exhausted  by  a  debate  of  nine  hours,  during 
which  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  had  been  dis- 
tended with  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and 
the  delegates  of  South  Carolina  desired  that 
the  final  decision  might  be  put  off  to  the  next 
morning  that  they  might  still  weigh  in  their 
own  minds  their  ultimate  vote.     It  was  put 
off,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Julv. 
they  joined  the  other  nine  States  in  voting  for 
it.    The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  ddega- 
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tion,  too,  who  had  been  absent  the  day  before 
came  in  and  turned  the  vote  of  their  State  in 
favor  of  independence,  and  a  third  member 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  who,  hearing  of  the 
division  in  the  sentiment  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, had  travelled  post  to  arrive  in  time, 
now  came  in  and  decided  the  vote  of  that 
State  also  for  the  resolution.  Thus  twelve 
States  voted  for  it  at  the  time  of  its  passage, 
and  the  delegates  of  New  York,  the  thirteenth 
State,  received  instructions  within  a  few  days 
to  add  theirs  to  the  general  vote;  so  that 
•  *  *  there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice. 
Congress  proceeded  immediately  to  consider 
the  Declaration  of  Indenendence  which  had 
been  reported  by  their  Committee  on  the  28th 
of  June.  The  several  paragraphs  of  that 
were  debated  for  three  days,  viz.,  the  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  of  July.  In  the  evening  of  the  4th, 
they  were  finally  closed,  and  the  instrument 
approved  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  signed 
by  every  member,  except  Mr.   Dickinson. — 

To  THE  EonOR  OF  THE  JOURNAL  DE  PaRIS.     ix, 

309.   Ford  ed..  iv,  440.    (P..  Aug.  1787. ^ 

2113.  DECULBATION  OF  HTDB- 
PBHDEHCB,  Objects  of.— With  respect  to 
our  rights,  and  the  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment contravening  those  rights,  there  was  but 
one  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  water.  All 
American  whigs  thought  alike  on  these  sub- 
jects. When  forced,  therefore,  to  resort  to 
anns  for  redress,  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  world  was  deemed  proper  for  our  jus- 
tification. This  was  the  object  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Not  to  find  out 
new  principles,  or  new  arguments,  never  be- 
fore thought  of,  not  merely  to  say  things 
which  had  never  been  said  before;  but  to 
place  before  mankind  the  common  sense  of 
the  subject,  in  terras  so  plain  and  firm  as  to 
command  their  assent,  and  to  justify  our- 
selves in  the  independent  stand  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take.  Neither  aiming  at  originality 
of  principle  or  sentiment,  nor  yet  copied  from 
any  particular  and  previous  writing,  it  was 
intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the  American 
mind,  and  to  give  to  that  expression  the 
proper  tone  and  spirit  called  for  by  the  oc- 
casion. All  its  authority  rests,  then,  on  the 
harmonizing  sentiments  of  the  day,  whether 
expressed  in  conversation,  in  letters,  printed 
essays,  or  in  the  elementary  books  of  public 
right  as  Aristotle.  Cicero,  Locke,  Sidney. 
&c-~To  Henry  Lee.  vii,  407.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
343.    (M..  1825.) 

2114.  DECLABATION  OF  INDB- 
^EHDEHCK,  Opposition  to. — Many  excel- 
lent persons  opposed  it  on  doubts  whether  we 
were  provided  sufficiently  with  the  means  of 
supporting  it,  whether  the  minds  of  our  con- 
stituents were  yet  prepared  to  receive,  &c., 
who,  after  it  was  decided,  united  zealously  in 
the  measures  it  called  for.— To  William  P. 
Gakdner.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  377.     (M.,  1813.) 

2115 .    When    the    Declaration 

j/  Independence  was  under  the  consideration  of 
Congre»,  there  were  two  or  three  unlucky  ex- 
pressions in  it  which  gave  offence  to  some  mcm- 
hers.  The  words  "  Scotch  and  other  foreign 
auxiMaries."  excited  the  ire  of  a  gentleman  or 


two  of  that  country.  Severe  strictures  on  the 
conduct  of  the  British  King,  in  negativing  our 
repeated  repeals  of  the  law  which  permitted  the 
importation  of  slaves,  were  disapproved  by  some 
Southern  gentlemen  whose  reflections  were  not 
yet  matured  to  the  full  abhorrence  of  that  traffic. 
Although  the  offensive  expressions  were  imme- 
diately yielded,  these  gentlemen  continued  their 
depredations  on  other  parts  of  the  instrument. 
I  was  sitting  by  Dr.  Franklin  who  perceived 
that  I  was  not  insensible  to  these  mutilations. 
**  I  have  made  it  a  rule,"  said  he,  "  whenever 
in  my  power,  to  avoid  becoming  the  draftsman 
of  papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public  body.  I 
took  my  lesson  from  an  incident  which  I  will 
relate  to  you.  When  I  was  a  journeyman 
printer,  one  of  my  companions,  an  apprentice 
hatter,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  about  to 
open  shop  for  himself.  His  first  concern  was 
to  have  a  handsome  signboard,  with  a  proper  in- 
scription. He  composed  it  in  these  words: 
John  Thompson,  Hatter,  makes  and  sells  hats 
for  ready  money,"  with  a  figure  of  a  hat  sub- 
joined. But  he  thought  he  would  submit  to 
his  friends  for  their  amendments.  The  first 
he  showed  it  to  thought  the  word  "  hatter " 
tautologous,  because  followed  by  the  words^ 
"  makes  hats,"  which  show  he  was  a  hatter.  It 
was  struck  out.  The  next  observed  that  the 
word  "  makes "  might  as  well  be  omitted,  be- 
cause his  customers  would  not  care  who  made 
the  hats.  If  good  and  to  their  mind,  they  would 
buy  by  whomsoever  made.  He  struck  it  out. 
A  third  said  he  thought  the  words  "  for  ready 
money,"  were  useless  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit.  Everyone  who 
purchased  expected  to  pay.  They  were  parted 
with,  and  the  inscription  now  stood,  "John 
Thompson  sells  hats.  *'  Sells  hats,"  says  his 
next  friend?  Why  nobody  will  expect  you  to 
give  them  away.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of 
that  word  ?  It  was  stricken  out,  and  "  hats  " 
followed  it. — ^the  rather  as  there  was  one  painted 
on  the  board.  So  his  inscription  was  reduced 
ultimately  to  "  John  Thompson  "  with  the  figure 
of  a  hat  subjoined. — ^Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, viii,   500.     Ford  ed.,  x,   119.   (M.,   1818.) 

-.  DECLARATION  OF  IKDEFEND- 
ENCEy  Origrinal  ideas  in. — See  21 19. 

2116.  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE, People  of  England  and. — 
The  pusillanimous  idea  that  we  had  any 
friends  in  England  worth  keeping  terms  with, 
still  haunted  the  minds  of  many.  For  this 
reason,  those  passages  which  conveyed  cen- 
sure on  the  people  of  England  were  struck 
out,  lest  they  should  give  them  offence. — 
Autobiography,  i,  19.  Ford  ed.,  i,  28. 
(1821.) 

2117.  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCEy  Pictures  of. — Mr.  Barralet's 
sketch  of  the  ornaments  proposed  to  accompany 
the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, contemplated  by  Mr.  Murray  and  yourself, 
has  been  received.  I  am  too  little  versed  in 
the  art  of  design  to  be  able  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tions to  the  artist.  As  far  as  I  am  a  judge, 
the  composition  appears  to  be  judicious  and 
well-imagined.  Were  I  to  hazard  a  suggestion. 
it  should  be  that  Mr.  Hancock,  as  President 
of  Congress,  should  occupy  the  middle .  and 
principal  place.  So  man  better  merited  than 
did  Mt.  John  Adams  to  hold  a  most  conspicuous 
place  -n  the  design. — To  William  P.  Gardner. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  377.     (M.,  Feb.  18 13.) 
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2118. .  The  painting  lately  exe- 
cuted by  Col.  Trumbull,  I  have  never  seen^ 
but  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Horace,  at  leasts 
we  are  told  that  "  pictoribus  atque  poetis: 
QuidUbet  audendi  semper  fuit  aqua  (otestas,  * 
He  has  exercised  this  licentia  pictons  in  like 
manner  in  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  wher.e 
he  has  placed  Lord  Comwallis  at  the  head  of 
the  surrender,  although  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  excused  bv  General  Washington  from  ap- 
pearing.— ^To  S.  A.  Wells.  Ford  ed.,  x,  133. 
(M.,  1819.) 

2119.  DECLABATION  07  INDE- 
FENDENCBy  Becollections  of  by  AdamB. 
— You  have  doubtless  seen  Timothy  Picker- 
ing's Fourth  of  July  observations  on  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  If  his  principles 
and  prejudices,  personal  and  political,  gave 
us  no  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  truly 
quoted  the  information  he  alleges  to  have 
received  from  Mr,  Adams,  I  should  then  say, 
that  in  some  of  the  particulars,  Mr.  Adams's 
memory  has  led  him  into  unquestionable  er- 
ror. At  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  forty- 
seven  years  after  the  transactions  of  Inde- 
pendence, this  is  not  wonderful.  Nor  should 
I.  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  the  small  advantage 
of  that  difference  only,  venture  to  oppose  my 
memory  to  his,  were  it  not  supported  by  writ- 
ten notes,  taken  by  myself  at  the  moment, 
and  on  the  spot.  He  says.  "  the  Committee 
of  five,  to  wit.  Dr.  Franklin,  Sherman,  Liv- 
ingston, and  ourselves,  met,  discussed  the 
subject,  and  then  appointed  him  and  myself 
to  make  the  draft;  that  we,  as  a  sub-com- 
mittee, met,  and  after  the  urgencies  of  each 
on  the  other,  I  consented  to  undertake  the 
task ;  that  the  draft  being  made,  we,  the  sub- 
committee, met,  and  conned  the  paper  over, 
and  he  does  not  remember  that  he  made,  or 
suggested  a  single  alteration."  Now  these 
details  are  quite  incorrect.  The  Committee 
of  five  met ;  no  such  thing  as  a  sub-committee 
was  proposed,  but  they  unanimously  pressed 
on  myself  alone  to  undertake  the  draft.  I 
consented;  I  drew  it;  but  before  I  reoortcd 
it  to  the  Committee,  I  communicated  it  sep- 
arately to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  re- 
questing their  correction,  because  they  were 
the  two  members  of  whose  judgments  and 
amendments  I  wished  most  to  have  the  bene- 
•  fit,  before  presenting  it  to  the  Committee ; 
and  you  have  seen  the  original  paper  now 
in  my  hands,  with  the  corrections  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams  interlined  in  their 
own  handwritings.  Their  alterations  were 
two  or  three  only,  and  merely  verbal.  I 
then  wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the 
Committee,  and  from  them,  unaltered,  to 
Congress.  This  personal  communication  and 
consultation  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has  misre- 
membered  into  the  actings  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee, Pickering's  observations,  and  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's in  addition,  "  that  it  contained  no  new 
ideas,  that  it  is  a  common-place  compilation, 
its  sentiments  hackneyed  in  Congress  for  two 
years  before,  and  its  essence  contained  in 
Otis's  pamphlet."  may  all  be  true.  Of  that 
I  am  not  to  be  the  judge.   Richard  Henry  Lee 

'"^rged  it  as  copied  from  Locke'*;  Treatise  on 
Government.  Otis's  pamphlet  I  never 
nd  whether  I  had  gathered  my  ideas 


from  reading  or  reflection,  I  do  not  know.    I 
know  only  tnat  I  turned  to  neither  book  nor 
pamphlet  while  writing  it.    I  did  not  consider 
It  as  any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new 
ideas  altogether,  and  to  -offer  no  sentiment 
which  had  ever  been  expressed  before.     Had 
Mr.    Adams    been    so    restrained.    Congress 
would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  bold  and 
impressive  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  Rev- 
olution.   For  no  man's  confident  and  fervid 
addresses,  more  than  Mr.  Adams's,  encour- 
aged and  supported  us  through  the  difRculties 
surrounding  us,  which,  like  the  ceaseless  ac- 
tion of  gravity,  weighed  on  us  by  night  and 
by  day.     Yet,  on  the  same  ground,  we  may 
ask  what  of  these  elevated  thoughts  was  new,, 
or  can  be  affirmed  never  before  to  have  en- 
tered the  conceptions   of  man?      Whether, 
also,  the  sentiments  of  Independence  and  the 
reasons  for    declaring    it,    which    make    so 
great  a  portion  of  the  instrument,  had  been 
hackneyed  in  Congress  for  two  years  before 
the  4th  of  July,  '76.  or  this  dictum  also  of 
Mr.  Adams  be  another  slip  of  memory,  let 
history  say.     This,  however,  I  will  say  for 
Mr.  Adams,  that  he  supported  the  Declara- 
tion with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting  fearlessly 
for  every  word  of  it.  As  for  myself,  I  thought 
it  a  duty  to  be,  on  that  occasion,  a  passive 
auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others,  more  im- 
partial judges  than  I  could  be,  of  its  merits 
or  demerits.    During  the  debate  I  was  sitting 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  observed  that  I  was 
writhing  a  little  under  the  acrimonious  crit- 
icisms on  some  of  its  parts;  and  it  was  on 
that  occasion,  that  by  way  of  comfort,    he 
told  me  the  story  of  John  Thompson,    the 
hatter,  and  his  new  sign.    Timothy  thinks  the 
instrument  the  better  tor  having  a  fourth  of  it 
expunged.     He  would  have  thought  it  still 
better,  had  the  other  three-fourths  gone  out 
also,  all  but  the  sinele  sentiment  (the  only 
one  he  approves),  which  recommends  friend- 
ship  to  his  dear  England,  whenever  she    is 
willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us.    His  insinua- 
tions are,  that  although  "  the  high  tone  of  the 
instrument   was   in   unison   with   the   warm 
feelings  of  the  times,  this  sentiment  of  habit- 
ual friendship  to  England  should  never    he 
forgotten,  and  that    the    duties    it    enjoins 
should  especially  be  borne  in  mind  on  every 
celebration  of  this  anniversary."     In   other 
words,  that  the  Declaration,  as  being  a  libel 
on  the  government  of  England,  composed  in 
times  of  passion,  should  now  be  buned    in 
utter  oblivion,  to  spare  the  feelings  of    our 
English   friends  and   Angloman   fellow-citi- 
zens.    But  it  is  not  to  wound  them  that   we 
wish  to  keep  it  in  mind;  but  to  cherish   the 
principles  of  the  instrument  in  the  bosoms 
of  our  fellow-citizens;    and  it  is  a  heavenly 
comfort  to  «*e  that  these  principles  are   yet 
so  strongly  felt   as  to  render  a  circumstance 
so  -trifling  as  this  lapse  of  memory  of    Mr 
Adams,  worthy  of  being  solemnly  announced 
and  supported  at  an  anniversary  assembla^^e 
of  the  nation  on  its  birthday.    In  opposition, 
however,  to  Mr.  Pickering.  I  pray  God  that 
these  principles  may  be  etemal.~To  James 
Madison,    vii.  304.    Ford  ed.,  x,  267.     (M? 
Aug.  1823  )     Sec  64. 
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^  DECI.ABATION     07     INDBPENP- 
ZSCE,  Sights  of  Kan  and. — See  2120. 

2120.  DECIiABATION       07       IHDE- 
PENDENCEy     Semi-centennial     of.— The 
kind  invitation  I  received  from  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
to  be  present  with  them  at  their  celebration 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence, as  one  of  the  surviving  signers 
of  an  instrument  pregnant  with  our  own  and 
the  fate  of  the  world,  is  most  flattering  to 
myself,  and  heightened  by  the  honorable  ac- 
companiment  proposed   for  the   comfort   of 
<uch  a  journey.    It  adds  sensibly  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  sickness,  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  a 
personal    participation   in   the    rejoicings   of 
that  day.     But  acquiescence  is  a  duty,  under 
circumstances  not  placed  among  those  we  are 
permitted  to  control.     I  should,  indeed,  with 
peculiar   delight,    have    met    and    exchanged 
there    congratulations    personally    with    the 
small  band,  the  remnant  of  that  host  of  wor- 
thies, who  joined  with  us  on  that  day.  in  the 
bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make 
for  our  country,  between  submission  or  the 
<word;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them  the 
consolatory    fact,    that    our    fellow-citizens, 
after  half  a  century  of  experience  and  pros- 
peritv.    continue  to   approve   the  choice   we 
made.     May  it  be  to  the  world,  what  I  be- 
lieve it   will  be   (to  some  parts  sooner,  to 
others  later,  but  finally  to  all),  the  signal  of 
arousing  men  to  burst  the  chains  under  which 
monkish  ignorance  and  superstition  had  per- 
suaded them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  as- 
sume the  blessings  and  security  of  self-gov- 
ernment    That  form  which  we  have  substi- 
tuted, restores  the  free  right  to  the  unbounded 
exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  of  opinion. 
All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the  rights 
of  man.     The  general  spread  of  the  light  of 
science  has  already  laid  open  to  every  view 
the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
has  not  been  bom  with  saddles  on  their  backs, 
nor  a  favored  few,  booted  and  spurred,  ready 
to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the    grace    of 
God.    These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others. 
For  ourselves,  let  the  annual  return  of  this 
day  forever  refresh  our  recollections  of  these 
rights,  and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them. 
I   will    ask  permission  here  to  express  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  should  have  met  my 
ancient  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  its  vicinity,  with  whoni  I  passed  so  many 
years  of  a  pleasing  .social  intercourse;  an  in- 
tercourse which  so  much  relieved  the  anx- 
ieties of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions 
so  deeply  engraved  in  my  affections,  as  never 
to   be   forgotten.    With   my   regret  that   ill 
health  forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  ac- 
ceotance,  be  pleased  to  receive  for  yourself, 
and   those   for   whom   you    write,    the    as- 
surance of  my  highest  respect  and  friendly 
attachments.*— To    Roger    C.    Weightman. 
vii.  450.    Ford  ed.,  x.  390.    ( M.,  June  24, 1826. ) 
2121.  DBCLABATION       07       IKDB- 
FEBTDBirCEy   Signers   of. — Governor   Mc- 
Kean,  in  his  letter  to  McCorkle  of  July  i6th. 

•  This  wa«  the  last  letter  written  by  Jeflferson.  He 
4lled  cm  the  following  Fourth  of  July.— Editor. 


1817,  has  thrown  some  lights  on  the  transac- 
tions of  that  day ;  but,  trusting  to  his  memory 
chiefly,  at  an  age  when  our  memories  are  not 
to  be  trusted,  he  has  confounded  two  ques- 
tions, and  ascribed  proceedings  to  one  which 
belonged  to  the  other.  These  two  questions 
were,  ist,  the  Virginia  motion  of  June  the 
7th,  to  declare  Independence ;  and  2d,  the  act- 
ual Declaration,  its  matter  and  form.  Thus 
he  states  the  question  on  the  Declaration  it- 
self as  decided  on  the  ist  of  July;  but  it  was 
the  Virginia  motion  which  was  voted  on 
that  day  in  Committee  of  the  Whole:  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  then  vo- 
ting against  it.  But  the  ultimate  decision 
in  the  House,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
being,  by  request,  postponed  to  the  next  morn- 
ing; all  the  States  voted  for  it  except  New 
York,  whose  vote  was  delayed  for  the  reason 
before  stated.  It  was  not  till  the  2d  of 
July,  that  the  Declaration  itself  was  taken 
up;  nor  till  the  4th,  that  it  was  decided,  and 
it  was  signed  by  every  member  present,  except 
Mr.  Dickinson. — To  Samuel  A.  Wells,  i, 
120.    Ford  ed.,  x,  130.    (M.,  1819.) 

2122. .  The  subsequent  signa- 
tures of  members  who  were  not  then  present, 
and  some  of  them  not  yet  in  office,  is  easilv 
explained,  if  we  observe  who  they  were;  to 
wit,  that  they  were  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York  did  not  sign  till  the 
15th,  because  it  was  not  till  the  gth  (five 
days  after  the  general  signature),  that  their 
convention  authorized  them  to  do  so.  The 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  learning  that  it 
had  been  signed  by  a  minority  only  of  their 
delegates,  named  a  new  delegation  on  the 
20th,  leaving  out  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  had 
refused  to  sign.  Willing  and  Humphreys  who 
had  withdrawn,  reappointing  the  three  mem- 
bers who  had  signed,  Morris,  who  had  not 
been  present,  and  five  new  ones,  to  wit.  Rush, 
Clymer,  Smith,  Taylor  and  Ross ;  and  Morris, 
and  the  five  new  members  we/e  permitted  to 
sign,  because  it  manifested  the  assent  of  their 
full  delegation  and  the  express  will  of  their 
Convention,  which  migh*.  have  been  doubted 
on  the  former  signature  of  a  minority  only. 
Why  the  signature  of  Thornton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  permitted  so  late  as  the  4th 
of  November.  I  cannot  now  say;  but  un- 
doubtedly for  some  particular  reason  which 
we  should  find  to  have  been  good,  had  it  been 
expressed.  These  were  the  only  post-signers, 
and  you  see  that  there  were  solid  reasons  for 
receiving  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  this  circumstance  in  no  wise 
aflFects  the  faith  of  this  Declaratory  Charter 
of  our  rights,  and  of  the  rights  of  man. — To 
Samuel  A.  Wells,  i,  120.  Ford  ed.,  x,  130. 
(M.,  1819.) 

2123. .    I  have  received  the  new 

publication  of  the  Secret  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, wherein  is  stated  a  resolution  of  Julv 
19th,  1776.  that  the  Declaration  passed  on  the 
4th.  be  fairly  encjrossed  on  parchment,  and 
when  engrossed,  be  signed  by  every  member ; 
and  another  of  August  2d,  that  being  en- 
I  grossed  and  compared  at  the  table,  it  was 
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signed  by  the  members;  that  is  to  say,  the 
copy  engrossed  on  parchment  (for  durabil- 
ity) was  signed  by  the  members,  after  being 
compared  at  the  table,  with  the  original  one 
signed  on  paper  as  before  stated. — Memo- 
randum BY  Jefferson,  i,  122.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
132.    (Aug.  1822.) 

2124. .    I  observe  your  toast  of 

Mr.  [John]  Jay  on  the  4th  of  July  [1823] 
wherein  you  say  that  the  omission  of  his 
signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  by  accident.  Our  impressions  as  to  this 
fact  being  different,  I  shall,  be  glad  to  have 
mine  corrected,  if  wron?.  Jay,  you  know, 
had  been  in  constant  opposition  to  our  labor- 
ing majority.  Our  estimate  at  the  time  was, 
that  he,  Dickinson  and  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, by  their  ingenuity,  perseverance  and 
partiality  to  our  English  connection,  had  con- 
stantly kept  us  a  year  behind  where  we  ought 
to  have  been  in  our  preparations  and  pro- 
ceedinpfs.  From  about  the  date  of  the  Vir- 
ginia instructions  of  May  isth,  1776,  to  de- 
clare Independence,  Mr.  Jay  absented  himself 
from  Congress,  and  never  came  there  again 
until  December,  1778.  Of  course,  he  had  no 
part  in  the  discussions  or  decision  of  that 
question.  The  instructions  to  their  Delegates 
by  the  Convention  of  New  York,  then  sitting, 
to  sign  the  Declaration,  were  presented  to 
Congress  on  the  15th  of  July  only,  and  on 
that  day  the  journals  show  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Jay,  by  a  letter  received  from  him,  as 
they  had  done  as  early  as  the  29th  of  May  by 
another  letter.  And  I  think  he  had  been 
omitted  by  the  convention  on  a  new  election  of 
Delegates,  when  thev  changed  their  instruc- 
tions. Of  this  last  fact,  however,  having  no 
evidence  but  an  ancient  impression.  I  shall 
not  affirm  it.  But  whether  so  or  not,  no 
agency  of  accident  appears  in  the  case.  This 
error  of  fact,  however,  whether  yours  or 
mine,  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  public. 
But  truth  being  as  cheap  as  error,  it  is  as  well 
to  rectify  it  for  our  own  satisfaction. — To 
John  Adams,  vii,  308.  Ford  ed.,  x,  271. 
(M.,  1823.) 

2126. .    Of  the   signers  of  the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  I  see  now  living 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  on  your  side  of  the 
Potomac,  and  on  this  side,  myself  alone. — To 
John  Adams,  vi,  37.  Ford  bd.,  ix,  334.  (M., 
Jan.  1812.) 

2126. .     I  think  Mr.  Adams  will 

outlive  us  all,  I  mean  the  Declaration-men,  al- 
though our  senior  since  the  death  of  Colonel 
Floyd.  It  is  a  race  in  which  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  win. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  214. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  191.     (M.,  Aug.  1821.) 

2127.  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE, Slavery  clause.— -The  clause 
(in  the  draftj  reprobating  the  enslaving  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  was  struck  out  in  com- 
plaisance to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  who.  on  the  contrary,  still 
wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern  brethren 
hIso,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under  those 

nsures,  for  though  their  people  had  very 


few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been 
pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others. 
—Autobiography,  i,  10.  Ford  ed.,  i,  28. 
(1821.) 

2128.  DECLARATION  07  INDB- 
FENDENCE,  Spirit  of.— The  genuine  effu- 
sion of  the  soul  of  our  country  at  that  time.* 
—To  Dr.  James  Mease,  vii,  410.  Ford  ed., 
X,  346.    (M.,  1825.)    Sec  Fourth  of  July. 

2120.  DECLABATION  OF  IHDE- 
FENDENCEy  The  TTnion  and.— This  holy 
bond  of  our  Union. — To  Dr.  James  Mease. 
vii,  410.    Ford  ed.,  x,  346.    (M.,  1825.) 

2180.  DECLABATION  OF  INDE- 
FENDENCE,  Virginia  Constitation  and. 
—The  [Virginia]  Constitution,  with  the  Pre- 
amble, was  passed  on  the  29th  of  June  [1776], 
and  the  Committee  of  Congress  had  only  the 
day  before  that  reported  to  that  body  the 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  fact  is,  that  that  Preamble  was  prior  in 
composition  to  the  Declaration;  and  both 
having  the  same  object,  of  justifying  our 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  they  used 
necessarily  the  same  materials  of  justification, 
and  hence  their  similitude.f — ^To  Augustus 
B.  Woodward,  vii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  x.  342. 
(M..  1825.) 

2131.  DECLABATION  OF  INDE- 
FENDENCE,  Where  written.— The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  written  in  a  house 
on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 

Ehia,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  not  a  comer 
ouse.  Heiskell's  tavern,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  house,  is  not  the  true  one. — 
From  Daniel  Webster's  Conversation  with 
Jefferson.    Ford  ed.,   x,   327.     (1824.) 

2132. .    At  the  time  of  writing 

the  Declaration,  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Graaf,  a  new  brick  house,  three  stories  high,  of 
which  I  rented  the  second  floor,  consisting  of  a 
parlor  and  bedroom,  ready  furnished.  In  that 
parlor  I  wrote  habitually,  and  in  it  wrote  this 
paper,  particularly.  So  far  I  state  from  written 
proofs  in  my  possession.  The  proprietor,  Graaf. 
was  a  youn^  man,  son  of  a  German,  and  then 
newly  married.  I  think  he  was  a  bricklayer, 
and  that  his  house  was  on  the  south  side'  of 
Market  street,  probably  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  streets,  and  if  not  the  only  house  on 
that  part  of  the  street,  I  am  sure  there  were 
few  others  near  it.  I  have  some  idea  that  it 
was  a  corner  house,  but  no  other  recollections 
throwing  light  on  the  question,  or  worth  com- 
munication. $ — To  Dr.  James  Measb.  vii,  410. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  346.     (M.,  1825.) 

*  Banq*oft  in  volume  8,  chapter  70.  of  the  Histonr 
of  the  United  States,  says,  "this  immortal  State 
paper  which,  for  its  composer,  was  the  aurora  of  en- 
during fame,  was  *the  genuine  effusion  of  the  soul 
of  the  country  at  that  time ',  the  revelation  of  its 
mind,  when  in  its  youth,  its  enthusiasm,  its  sublime 
confronting  of  danger,  it  rose  to  the  highest  creative 
powers  of  which  man  is  capable  ".—Editor. 

+  Jefferson  wrote  the  Preamble  of  the  Virin'nia 
Constitution.  The  phraseolosry  of  the  indictment  in 
it  of  Geor{?e  HI.  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Declaration.— Editor. 

t  Jefferson  had  been  asked  to  supply  this  inforaa> 
tion.  In  the  letter,  from  which  the  quotation  is 
made,  he  wrote :  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  circumstances  concerning  which 
your  letter  makes  inquiry.  They  prove,  even  in 
their  minuteness,  the  sacred  attachments  of  oar  fel- 
low citizens  to  the  event  of  which  the  paper  of  July 
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2133.  DECLABATION  OF  IKDB- 
FEHDSNOE,  The  Mecklenburg. — You 
seem  to  think  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
genuine.  I  believe  it  spurious.  I  deem  it  to 
be  a  very  unjustifiable  quiz,  like  that  of  the 
volcano,  so  minutely  related  to  us  as  having 
broken  out  in  North  Carolina,  some  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  in  that  very  county  of  Mecklenburg, 
for  I  do  not  remember  its  precise  locality.  If 
this  paper  be  really  taken  from  the  Raleigh 
Register,  as  quoted^  I  wonder  it  should  have  es- 
caped Ritdiie,  who  culls  what  is  good  from 
every  paper,  as  the  bee  from  every  flower;  and 
the  National  Intelligencer,  too,  which  is  edited 
by  a  North  Carolinian ;  and  that  the  fire  should 
blaze  out  all  at  once  in  Essex,*  one  thousand 
miles  from  where  the  spark  is  said  to  have 
fallen.  But  if  really  taken  from  the  Raleigh 
Register,  who  is  the  narrator,  and  is  the  name 
subscribed  real,  or  is  it  as  fictitious  as  the  paper 
itself?  It  appeals,  too.  to  an  original  book^ 
which  is  burned,  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who  is 
dead,  to  a  joint  letter  from  Caswell,  Hughes 
and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to  a  copy  sent  to  the  dead 
Caswell,  and  another  sent  to  Dr.  Williamson, 
now  probably  dead,  whose  memory  did  not 
recollect,  in  the  history  he  has  written  of  North 
Carolina,  this  gigantic  ste^  of  its  cotlnty  of 
Mecklenburg.  Horry,  too,  is  silent  in  his  his- 
tory of  Marion,  whose  scene  of  action  was  the 
county  bordering  on  Mecklenburg.  Ramsay, 
Marshall,  Jonea»  Girardin,  Wirt,  historians  of 
the  adjacent  States,  all  silent.  When  Mr. 
Henry's  resolutions,  far  short  of  Independence, 
flew  like  lightning  through  every  paper,  and 
kindled  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  flaming 
declaration  of  the  same  date,  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Mecklenburg  county,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, absolving  it  from  the  British  allegiance, 
and  abjuring  all  political  connection  with  that 
nation,  although  sent  to  Congress  too,  is  never 
heard  of.  It  is  not  known  even  a  twelve- 
month after,  when  a  similar  proposition  is 
first  made  in  that  body.  Armed  with  this  bold 
example,  would  not  you  have  addressed  our 
t^mid  brethren  in  peals  of  thunder  on  their  tardv 
fears  ?  Would  not  every  advocate  of  Independ- 
ence have  rung  tlie  glories  of  Mecklenburg 
county  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  ears  of  the 
doubting  Dickinson  and  others,  who  hung  so 
heavily  on  us?  Yet  the  example  of  independ- 
ent Mecklenburg  county,  in  North  Carolina, 
was  never  once  quoted.  The  oaper  speaks,  too^ 
of  the  continued  exertions  of  their  delegation 
f  Caswell.  Hooper,  Hughes)  "  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence."  Now,  you  remem- 
ber as  well  as  I  do,  that  we  had  not  a  greater 
tory  in  Congress  than  Hooper ;  that  Hughes  was 
very  wavering,  sometimes  firm,  sometimes  fee- 
ble, according^  as  the  day  was  clear  or  cloudy; 
that  Caswell,  indeed,  was  a  good  whig,  and  kept 
these  gentlemen  to  the  notch,  while  he  was  pres- 
ent :  but  that  he  left  us  soon,  and  their  line  of 
conduct  became  then  uncertain  until  Penn  came, 
who  fixed  Hughes  and  the  vote  of  the  State.  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  suggesting  any  doubt- 
fulness in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  No 
State  was  more  fixed  or  forward.  Nor  do  I 
affirm,  positively,  that  this  paper  is  a  fabrica- 
tion ;    because  the  proof  of  a  negative  can  only 

4tlx,  1776.  was  but  the  declaration,  the  genuine  effu- 
sion of  the  soul  of  our  country  at  that  time.  Small 
things  may,  perhaps,  like  the  relics  of  saints,  help  to 
nourish  ottr  devotion  to  this  holy  bond  of  our  Union, 
and  keep  it  longer  alive  and  warm  in  our  affections. 
This  effect  mav  give  importance  to  circumstances, 
however  small.^'    Editor. 

*  Adams  had  sent  Jefferson  a  pai>er  clipping  about 
it  from  the  Essex  (Mass.)  Register.— Editor. 


be  presumptive.  But  I  shall  believe  it  such 
until  positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity be  produced.  And  if  the  name  of  Mc- 
Knitt  be  real,  and  not  a  part  of  the  fabrication, 
it  needs  a  vindication  by  the  production  of  such 
proof.  For  the  present,  I  must  be  an  unbe- 
liever in  the  apocryphal  gospel. — ^To  John 
Adams,  vii,  128.  Ford  ed.,  x,  136.  (M.,  July 
1819.) 

2134.  DEFENCE,  Coast.— A  steadv,  per- 
haps, a  quickened  pace  in  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  our  seaport  towns  and  waters ;  an 
early  settlement  of  the  most  exposed  and  vul- 
nerable parts  of  our  country ;  a  militia  so  or- 
ganized that  its  effective  portions  can  be  called 
to  any  point  in  the  Union,  or  volunteers  in- 
stead of  them  to  serve  a  sufficient  time,  arc 
means  which  may  always  be  ready  yet  never 
preying  on  our  resources  until  actually  called 
into  use.  They  will  maintain  the  public  inter- 
ests while  a  more  permanent  force  shall  be  in 
course  of  preparation.— -Sixth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  69.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  495.  (Dec. 
1806.)     See  Militia. 

2135. .  For  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, it  has  been  concluded  to  combine — ist, 
land  batteries,  furnished  with  heavy  cannon 
and  mortars,  and  established  on  all  the  points 
aroimd  the  place  favorable  for  preventing  ves- 
sels from  lying  before  it;  20,  movable  ar- 
tillery which  may  be  carried  *  ♦  ^  to 
points  unprovided  with  fixed  batteries;  3d, 
floating  batteries;  and  4th,  gunboats,  which 
may  oppose  an  enemy  at  its  entrance  and  co- 
operate with  the  batteries  for  his  expulsion.— 
Special  Message,  viii,  70.  Ford  ed..  ix.  2^. 
(Feb.  1807.) 

—  DEFENCE,  (hinboats  and.— See  Gun- 
boats. 

2136.  DEFENCE,  National.— To  draw 
around  the  whole  nation  the  strength  of  the 
(jeneral  Government,  as  a  barrier  against  for- 
eign foes  *  *  *  is  [one  of  the]  functions 
of  the  General  Government  on  which  you 
have  a  right  to  call.— Reply  to  Vermont  Ad- 
dress,   iv,  418.     (W.,  1801.) 

2137.  DEFENCE,  Naval.- 1  am  for  such 
a  naval  force  only  *  *  ♦  as  may  protect 
our  coasts  and  harbors  *  ♦  *  . — ^Xo  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv.  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  328. 
(Pa.,  1799.)     See  Navy. 

2138.  DEFENCE,  Personal.— One  loves 
to  possess  arms,  though  they  hope  never  to 
have  occasion  for  them. — To  President 
Washington,  iv,  143.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  84. 
(M.,  i7g6.) 

2130.  DEFENCE,    Preparations    for.— 

The  moment  our  peace  was  threatened  [bv 
the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake],  I  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable to  secure  a  greater  provision  of 
those  articles  of  military  stores  with  which 
our  magazines  were  not  sufficiently  furnished. 
To  have  awaited  a  previous  and  special  sanc- 
tion by  law  would  have  lost  occasions  which 
might  not  be  retrieved.  I  did  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  authorize  engagements  for  such 
supplements  to  our  existing  stock  as  would 
render  it  adequate  to  the  emergencies  threat- 
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cning  us;  and  I  trust  that  the  Legislature, 
feeling  the  same  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  our 
country,  so  materially  advanced  by  this  pro- 
tection, will  approve,  when  done,  what  they 
would  have  seen  so  important  to  be  done,  if 
then  assembled. — Seventh  Annual  Message. 
viii,  87.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  161.  (Oct.  1807.)  Sec 
Law,  Transcending. 

2140.  DEFENCE,  Beadiness  for.— While 
we  are  endeavoring  *  *  *  to  obtain  by 
friendly  negotiation  a  peaceable  redress  of  the 
injury  [suspension  of  deposit  at  New  Or- 
leans], and  effectual  provision  against  its 
repetition,  let  us  array  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  be  ready  to  do  with  promptitude 
and  effect  whatever  a  regard  to  justice  and 

our  future  security  may  require. — To .    iv, 

469.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

2141. .    Although    our   prospect 

is  peace,  our  policy  and  purpose  are  to 
provide  for  defence  by  all  those  means  to 
which  our  resources  are  competent. — To 
James  Bowdoin.    v,  19.     (W.,  1806.) 

2142.  DEPENCEy  The  States  and.— For 
the  ordinary  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  whether  against  dangers  from 
within  or  without,  reliance  has  been  placed 
either  on  the  domestic  means  of  the  individ- 
uals, or  on  those  provided  by  the  respective 
States. — To  Jacob  J.  Brown,  v,  240.  (W., 
1808.)     See  Fortifications. 

—  DEFENCE,  Torpedoes.— See  Torpe- 
does. 

2143.  DEITT,  Assistance  Implored.— 
We  commit  our  injuries  to  the  even-handed 
justice  of  that  Being.  Who  doth  no  wrong, 
earnestly  beseeching  Him  to  illuminate  the 
councils,  and  prosper  the  endeavors  of  those 
to  whom  America  hath  confided  her  hopes, 
that  through  their  wise  direction  we  may 
again  see  reunited  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
property,  and  harmony  with  Great  Britain. — 
Address  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  to 
Ix)RD  DuNMORE.  FoRD  ED.,  i,  459.  (June  1775.) 

2144. .  We  devoutly  implore  as- 
sistance of  Almighty  God  to  conduct  us  hap- 
pily through  this  great  conflict. — Declaration 
ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  476.  (July 
1775.) 

2145.  DEITY,  Beneficence  of. — It  hath 
pleased  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  human 
events  to  give  to  this  [Revolution]  appeal  an 
issue  favorable  to  the  rights  of  the  States. — 
Proposed  (Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii, 
441.    Ford  ED.,  iii,  321.     (1783.) 

2146.  BEITT,  Deliverer  of  the  Dis- 
tressed.— When  the  measure  of  their  [the 
Slaves]  tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  groans 
shall  have  involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness, 
doubtless,  a  God  of  justice  will  awaken  to 
their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light  and  liber- 
ality among  their  oppressors,  or,  at  length,  by 
His  exterminating  thunder,  manifest  His  at- 
tention to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind 
fatality. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  279.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  185.     CP..  1786.) 


2147.  DEITY,  Eziiiteiice  of. — I  think  that 
every  Christian  sect  gives  a  great  handle  to 
atheism  by  their  general  dogma,  that,  with- 
out a  revelation,  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
proof  of  die  being  of  a  God.  Now,  one-sixth 
of  mankind  only  are  supposed  to  be  Chris- 
tians ;  the  other  five-sixths,  then,  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation, 
are  ./ithout  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
a  (jod!  This  gives  completely  a  gain  de 
cause  to  the  disciples  of  Ocellus,  Timoeus, 
Spinosa,  Diderot  and  D'Holbach.  The  argu- 
ment which  they  rest  on  as  triumphant  and 
unanswerable  is,  that  in  every  hypothesis  of 
cosmogony,  you  must  admit  an  eternal  pre- 
existence  of  something;  and  according  to  the 
rule  ctf  sound  philosophy,  you  are  never  to 
employ  two  principles  to  solve  a  difficulty 
when  one  will  suffice.  They  say,  then,  that  it 
is  more  simple  to  believe  at  once  in  the  eternal 
pre-existence  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now  going 
on,  and  may  forever  go  on  by  the  princiole  of 
reproduction  which  we  see  and  witness,  than 
to  believe  in  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  an 
ulterior  cause,  or  Creator  of  the  world,  a 
Being  whom  we  see  not  and  know  not,  of 
whose  form,  substance,  and  mode,  or  place  of 
existence,  or  of  action,  no  sense  informs  us, 
no  power  of  the  mind  enables  us  to  delineate 
or  comprehend.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
(without  appeal  to  revelation)  that  when  we 
take  a  view  of  the  universe,  in  all  its  parts, 
general  or  particular,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  not  to  perceive  and  feel  a  con- 
viction of  design,  consummate  skill,  and  in- 
definite power  in  every  atom  of  its  compo- 
sition. The  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  so  exactly  held  in  their  course  by 
the  balance  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces;  the  structure  of  our  earth  itself,  with 
its  distribution  of  lands,  waters  and  atmos- 
phere ;  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  examined 
in  all  their  minutest  particles;  insects,  mere 
atoms  of  life,  yet  as  perfectly  organized  as 
man  or  mammoth;  the  mineral  substances, 
their  generation  and  uses;  it  is  impossible,  I 
say,  for  the  human  mind  not  to  believe. 
that  there  is  in  all  this,  design,  cause,  and 
effect,  up  to  an  ultimate  cause,  a  fabricator  of 
all  things  from  matter  and  motion,  their  pre- 
server and  regulator  while  permitted  to  exist 
in  their  present  forms,  and  their  regeneration 
into  new  and  other  forms.  We  see.  too,  evi- 
dent proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  superintend- 
ing power,  to  maintain  the  universe  in  its 
course  and  order.  Stars,  well  known,  have 
disappeared,  new  ones  have  come  into  view ; 
comets  in  their  incalculable  courses,  may  run 
foul  of  suns  and  planets,  and  require  renova- 
tion under  other  laws;  certam  races  of 
animals  are  become  extinct;  and  were  there 
no  restoring  power,  all  existences  might  ex- 
tinguish successively,  one  by  one.  until  all 
should  be  reduced  to  a  shapeless  chaos.  So 
irresistible  are  these  evidences  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  powerful  agent,  that,  of  the  infinite 
numbers  of  men  who  have  existed  through 
all  time,  they  have  believed,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  million  at  least  tq  a  unit,  in  the  hy- 
pothesis  of   an   eternal   pre-existence   of  a 
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Creator,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  self-existent 
universe.  Surely  this  unanimous  sentiment 
renders  this  more  probable,  than  that  of  the 
few  in  the  other  hypothesis.  Some  early 
Christians,  indeed,  have  believed  in  the  co- 
etemal  pre-existcnce  of  both  the  Creator  and 
the  world,  without  changing  their  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  That  this  was  the  opinion 
of  St.  Thomas,  we  are  informed  by  Cardinal 
Tolcta.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  381.  (M., 
1823.) 

2148.  DEITY,  Paver  Invoked.— May 
that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies 
of  the  universe,  lead  our  councils  to  what  is 
best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your 
peace  and  prosperity.— First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,   viii,  5.    Ford  ed..  viii,  6.     (1801.) 

2140.  DEITY,  Ooodneas  of.— When  we 
assemble  together  to  consider  the  state  of 
our  beloved  country,  our  just  attentions  are 
first  drawn  to  those  pleasing  circumstances 
which  mark  the'  goodness  of  that  Being  from 
whose  favor  they  flow,  and  the  large  measure 
of  thankfulness  we  owe  for  His  bounty. — 
Secokd  Annual  Message,  viii,  15.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  181.     (Dec.  1802.) 

21 50.  DEITY,  Oratitade  to  the.— While 
we  devoutly  return  thanks  to  the  Beneficent 
Being  who  has  been  pleased  to  breath  into  our 
sister  nations  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
forgiveness,  we  arc  bound  with  peculiar  grati- 
tude to  be  thankful  to  Him  that  our  own  peace 
has  been  preserved.— First  Annual  Message. 
viii.  6.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  109.     (Dec.   1801.) 

2161.  DEITY,  Inalienable  Bights  and. 
—All  men  are  *  *  *  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  inalienable  rights.— Decxara- 
noN  OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jeffer- 
son. 

21 5S.  DEITY,  Liberty  and  the.— We 
•  *  *  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the 
world  declare  that,  *  *  ♦  the  arms  we 
have  been  compelled  to  assume  we  will  use 
with  perseverance,  exerting  to  their  utmost 
energies  all  those  powers  which  our  Creator 
hath  given  us,  to  preserve  that  liberty  which 
He  committed  to  us  in  sacred  deposit  *  *  *  .— 

I>ECLARATI0N     ON     TAKING    UP     ArMS.      FORD 

ED.,  i,  476.     (July  1775.) 

2153.  DKITY,  National  Equality  and 
the. — When  *  *  *  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  *  *  *  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  the  *  *  *  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them  *  *  ♦  .—Dec- 
laration OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jef- 
ferson. 

2154.  DEITY,  An  Overruling.— We  are 
not  in  a  world  ungovemed  by  the  laws  and 
the  power  of  a  Superior  Agent.  Our  eflForts 
arc  in  His  hand,  and  directed  by  it ;  and  He 
will  give  them  their  effect  in  His  own  time.*-- 
To  David  Barrow,  vi,  456.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  516. 
(M.,  1815.) 

•  Jefferson  ws  writing  on  the  subject  of  negro 
emancipation^— Bditor. 


2155.  DEITY,  Prayer*  to. — I  offer  my 
sincere  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  that  He  may  long  preserve  our 
country  in  freedom  and  prosperity. — To  Ben- 
jamin Waring,    iv,  379.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2156. .    I  join  in  addressing  Him 

whose  Kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  to  direct  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  to  their  own 
greatest  good. — Reply  to  Vermont  Address. 
IV,  419.     (W.,  1801.) 

2157. .    That  the  Supreme  Ruler 

of  the  universe  may  have  our  country  under 
His  special  care,  will  be  among  the  latest  of 
my  prayers. — R.  to  A.  Virginia  Assembly. 
viii,  149.     (1809.) 

2158.  BEITT,  Protection  of. — We  join 
you  [Washington]  in  commending  the  inter- 
ests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a 
happy  and  respectable  nation.  And  for  you 
we  address  to  Him  our  earnest  prayers,  that 
a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  His 
care;  that  your  days  may  be  happy  as  they 
have  been  illustrious ;  and  that  He  will  finally 
give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  cannot 
give.* — Address  of  Congress  to  General 
Washington.  Rayner's  Life  of  Jefferson, 
226. 

2150. .    I  reciprocate  your  kind 

prayers  for  the  protection  and  blessing  of 
the  Common  Father  and  Creator  of  man. — R. 
TO  A.  Danbury  Baptists,    viii,  114.     (1802.) 

2160.  DEITY,  Submlssioii  to.— What- 
ever is  to  be  our  destiny,  wisdom  as  well  as 
duty,  dictates  that  we  should  acquiesce  in 
the  will  of  Him  whose  it  is  to  give  and  take 
away,  and  be  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  are  still  permitted  to  be  with  us. — 
To  John  Page,    iv,  547.     (1804.) 

2161.  DEITY,  SupplicatioxiB  to.— I  shall 
need  the  favor  of  that  Being  in  whose  hands 
we  are,  Who  led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of 
old.  from  their  native  land,  and  planted  them 
in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life;  Who  has  covered  our 
infancy  with  His  providence,  and  our  riper 
years  with  His  wisdom  and  power;  and  to 
whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me 
in  supplications,  that  He  will  so  enlighten 
the  minds  of  your  servants,  guide  their  coun- 
cils, and  prosper  their  measures,  that  whatso- 
ever they  do  shall  result  in  your  good,  and 
shall  secure  to  you  the  peace,  friendship,  and 
approbation  of  all  nations. — Second  Inaug- 
ural Address,  viii,  45.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  347. 
(1805.) 

2162. .   I  return  your  kind  prayers 

with  supplications  to  the  same  Almighty 
Being  for  your  future  welfare  and  that  of 
our  beloved  country.— R.  to  A.  of  Baltimore 
Baptists,    viii,   138.     (1808.) 

♦  The  quotation  Is  from  the  Reply  of  Congress  to 
General  Washlnolon  on  surrenderinij  his  commis- 
sion Dec,  1783.  The  paper  was  written  by  Jefferson, 
but  is  not  in  either  of  the  two  principal  editions  of 
his  writings.— EorroR. 
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2163. I  supplicate  the  Being  in 

whose  hands  we  all  are,  to  preserve  our 
country  in  freedom  and  independence,  and  to 
bestow  on  yourselves  the  blessings  of  His 
favor.— R.  to  A.  North  Carouna  Legisla- 
ture,   viii,  126.     (1808.) 

2164. I  join  in  supplications  to 

that  Almighty  Being,  Who  has  heretofore 
guarded  our  councils,  still  to  continue  His 
gracious  benedictions  towards  our  country. — 
R.  TO  A.  New  London  Republicans,  viii, 
152.     (1809.) 

2165.  DELAWAHE,  Anglomany  In. — 
Delaware  is  on  a  poise,  as  she  has  been  since 
1775,  and  will  be  till  Anglomany  with  her 
yields  to  Americanism. — To  C.  F.  Volney. 
iv,  573.     (W.,  180S.) 

2166.  DELAWABE,  An  English  Goiin- 
ty. — Delaware  will  probably  remain  what  it 
ever  has  been,  a  mere  county  of  England, 
conquered  indeed,  and  held  under  by  force, 
but  always  disposed  to  counter-revolution. 
I  speak  of  its  majority  only.  To  Mr.  Bid- 
well.    V,  14.     (W.,  1806.) 

2167.  DELAY,  Danger  in. — ^An  instant 
of  delay  in  executive  proceedings  may  be  fatal 
to  the  whole  nation. — ^To  James  Barbour,  vi, 
40.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  337.     (M.,  1812.) 

2168.  DBLUQlEif  Arguments  against 
the. — Near  the  eastern  foot  of  the  North- 
Mountain  [of  Virginia]  are  immense  bodies  of 
Schist,  containing  impressions  of  shells  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  I  have  received  petrified 
shells  of  very  different  kinds  from  the  first 
sources  of  Kentucky,  which  bear  no  resemblance 
to  any  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  tide-waters.  It 
is  said  that  shells  are  found  in  the  Andes,  in 
South  America,  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  considered  by  many, 
both  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  as  a  proof 
of  an  universal  deluge.  To  the  many  considera- 
tions opposing  this  opinion,  the  following  may 
be  added :  The  atmosphere,  and  all  its  contents, 
whether  of  water,  air,  or  other  matter,  gravi- 
tate to  the  earth;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
weight.  Experience  tells  us,  that  the  weight  of 
all  these  together  never  exceeds  that  of  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  of  31  inches  height,  which  is 
equal  to  one  of  rain  water  of  35  feet  high.  If 
the  whole  contents  of  the  atmosphere,  then, 
were  water,  instead  of  what  they  are,  it  would 
cover  the  globe  but  35  feet  deep;  but  as  these 
waters,  as  they  fell,  would  run  into  .the  seas, 
the  superficial  measure  of  which  is  to  that  of  the 
dry  parts  of  the  globe,  as  two  to  one.  the  seas 
would  be  raised  only  52 H  feet  above  their  pres- 
ent level,  and  of  course  would  overflow  the 
lands  to  that  height  only.  In  Virginia  this  would 
be  a  very  small  proportion  even  of  the  cham- 
paign country,  the  banks  of  our  tide  waters 
being  frequently,  if  not  generally,  of  a  greater 
height.  Deluges  beyond  this  extent,  then,  as 
for  instance  to  the  North  mountain  or  to  Ken- 
tucky, seem  out  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But 
within  it  they  may  have  taken  place  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  combination 
of  natural  causes  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
produced  them. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  275. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  116.     (1782.) 

2169.  DELiraE,  Cases  of  a  Partial. — 
History  renders  probably  some  instances  of  a 
-martial  deluge  in  the  country  lying  around  the 

Mediterranean  Sea.    It  has  been  often  supposed. 


(2  Buff  on  Epoques,  96)  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  that  sea  was  once  a  lake.  While  such,  let 
us  admit  an  extraordinary  collection  of  the 
waters  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  to  have  been  discharged  over  that 
and  the  countries  whose  waters  run  into  it. 
Or  without  supposing  it  a  lake,  admit  such  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  the  waters  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  an  influx  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  forced  by  long-continued  Western  winds. 
That  lake,  or  that  sea,  may  thus  have  been  so 
raised  as  to  overflow  the  low  lands  adjacent  to 
it,  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Armenia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  of  the  Egyptians  and  He- 
brews, were  overflowed  about  2300  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  those  of  Attica,  said  to  have 
been  overflowed  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  about 
500  years  later;  and  those  of  Thessaly,  in  the 
time  of  Deucalion,  still  300  years. posterior. — 
Notes  on   Virginia,    vii,  275.     Ford  bd.,   iii, 

117.  (178a.) 

2170.  DELTTGEy  Mountain  Shells  and 
the. — But  such  deluges  as  those  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  shells  found  in  the  higher  lands. 
A  second  oi>inion  has  been  entertained:  which 
is  that,  in  times  anterior  to  the  records  either 
of  history  or  tradition,  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
the  principal  residence  of  the  shelled  tribe,  has, 
by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  been  heaved 
to  the  heights  at  which  we  now  find  shells  and 
other  remains  of  marine  animals.  The  favorers 
of  this  opinion  do  well  to  suppose  the  great 
events  on  which  it  rests  to  have  taken  place  be> 
yond  all  the  eras  of  history:  for  withm  these, 
certainly,  none  such  are  to  be  found;  and  we 
may  venture  to  sa3r  farther,  that  no  fact  has 
taken  place,  either  in  our  own  days,  or  in  the 
thousands  of  years  recorded  in  history,  which 
proves  the  existence  of  any  natm^  agents. 
within  or  without  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of 
force  sufficient  to  heave,  to  the  height  of  15.000 
feet,  such  masses  as  the  Andes.  The  difference 
between  the  power  necessary  to  produce  such  an 
effect,  and  that  which  shufned  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Calabria  in  our  days,  is  so  im- 
mense, that,  from  the  existence  of  the  latter  we 
are  not  autiiorized  to  infer  that  of  the  former. 
— ^NoTES  ON  Virginia,    viii,  276.  Ford  ed..  iii, 

118.  (1782.) 

2171.  DELUQE,  Voltaire's  SheU  theory 
and. — M.  de  Voltaire  has  suggested  a  third 
solution  of  this  difficulty  (Quest  Encycl.  Co- 
quilles).  He  cites  an  instance  in  Touraine, 
where,  in  the  space  of  80  years  a  particular 
spot  of  earth  had  been  twice  metamorphosed 
into  soft  stone,  which  had  become  hard  when 
employed  in  building.  In  this  stone,  shells  of 
various  kinds  were  |>roduced,  discoverable  at 
first  only  with  the  microscope,  but  afterwards 
growing  with  the  stone.  From  this  fact,  I  sup* 
pose,  he  would  have  us  infer  that,  besides  the 
usual  process  for  generating  shells  by  the  elab- 
oration of  earth  and  water  in  animal  vessels^ 
nature  may  have  provided  an  equivalent  opera- 
tion, by  passing  the  same  materials  through  the 
pores  of  calcareous  earths  and  stones;  as  we 
see  calcareous  drop-stones  generating  every  day 
by  percolation  of  water  through  limestone  and 
new  marble  forming  in  the  quarries  from  which 
the  old  has  been  taken  out:  and  it  might  be 
asked,  whether  it  is  more  difficult  for  nature  to 
shoot  the  calcareous  juice  into  the  form  of  a 
shell,  than  other  juices  into  the  form  of  crys- 
tals,  plants,  animals,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vessels  through  which  they  pass? 
There  is  a  wonder  somewhere.  Is  it  greatest  on 
this  branch  of  the  dilemma ;  on  that  which  sun- 

Eoses  the  existence  of  a  power  of  which    we 
ave  no  evidence  in  any  other  case:  or  on  the 
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first,  which  requires  us  to  believe  the  creation 
of  a  body  of  water,  and  its  subsequent  annihila- 
tion? The  establishment  of  the  instance,  cited 
by  M.  de  Voltaire,  of  the  growth  of  shells  un- 
attached to  animal  bodies,  would  have  been  that 
of  his  theory.  But  he  has  not  established  it 
He  has  not  even  left  it  on  ground  so  respectable 
as  to  have  rendered  it  an  object  of  inquiry  to 
the  literati  of  his  own  country.  Abandoning 
this  fact,  therefore,  the  three  hypotheses  are 
equally  unsatisfactory;  and  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  acknowledge  that  this  great  phenom- 
enon is  as  yet  unsolved.  Ignorance  is  preferable 
to  error ;  and  he  is  less  remote  from  truth  who 
believes  nothing,  than  he  who  believes  what  is 
wTonff, — Notes  om  Virginia,  viii,  276.  Ford 
ED.,  ill,  118.     (1782.) 

2178.  DELUSION,  A  poUcy  of.— War- 
ring against  the  principles  of  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people,  the  delusion  of  the 
people  is  necessary  to  the  dominant  party. 
I  see  the  extent  to  which  that  delusion  has 
been  already  carried,  and  I  see  there  is  no 
length  to  which  it  may  not  be  pushed  by  a 
party  in  possession  of  the  revenues  and  the 
legal  authorities  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
short  time,  indeed,  but  yet  long  enough  to 
admit  much  particular  mischief.  There  is  no 
event,  therefore,  however  atrocious,  which 
may  not  be  expected. — To  Samuel  Smith,  iv, 
254.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  277.  (M.,  1798.)  See  X. 
Y.  Z.  Purr. 

8173.  DELUSIOir,     BecoTery    from. — 

Our  fellow  citizens  have  been  led  hood-winked 
from  their  principles,  by  a  most  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances.  But  the  band 
is  removed,  and  they  now  see  for  themselves. 
— ^To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  366.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  7.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2174. .    The  late  chapter  of  our 

history  *  ♦  ♦  furnishes  a  new  proof  of 
the  falsehood  of  Montesquieu's  doctrine  that 
a  republic  can  be  preserved  only  in  a  small 
territory.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Had  our 
territory  been  a  third  only  of  what  it  is,  we 
were  gone.  But  while  frenzy  and  delusion 
like  an  epidemic,  gained  certain  parts,  the 
residue  remained  sound  and  untouched,  and 
held  on  till  their  brethren  could  recover  from 
the  temporary  delusion. — To  Nathaniel 
NiLES.  iv,  376.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24.  (W., 
March  iSoi.) 

2175. .  The  return  of  our  citi- 
zens from  the  frenzy  into  which  they  had  been 
wrought,  partly  by  ill  conduct  in  France, 
partly  by  artifices  practiced  on  them,  is  almost 
entire,  and  will,  I  believe,  become  quite  so. — 
To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  370.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
18.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

—  DEKOCBACY.— See  Parties,  People, 
Representation,  Republicans  and  Self- 
government. 

2176.  DBMOC&ATIG  SOCIETIES,  Fed- 
eralist condemnation  of. — ^The  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Societies  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  acts  of  boldness  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  from  the  faction  of  mono- 
crats.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  Presi- 
dent [Washington]  should  have  permitted 
him^lf  to  be  the  organ  of  such  an  attack  on 


the  freedom  of  discussion,  the  freedom  of 
writing,  printing  and  publishing.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  rare  curiosity  to  get  at  the 
modifications  of  these  rights  proposed  by 
them,  and  to  see  what  line  their  ingenuity 
would  draw  between  democratical  societies, 
whose  avowed  object  is  the  nourishment  of 
the  republican  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  a  self- 
created  one,  carving  out  for  itself  hereditary 
distinctions,  lowering  over  our  Constitution 
eternally,  meeting  together  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  periodically,  with  closed  doors,  ac- 
cumulating a  capital  in  their  separate  treas- 
ury, corresponding  secretly  and  regularly,  and 
of  which  society  the  very  persons  denoun- 
cing the  democrats  are  themselves  the  fathers, 
founders  and  high  officers.  Their  sight  must 
be  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  glittering  of 
crowns  and  coronets,  not  to  sec  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  proposition  to  suppress  the 
friends  of  general  freedom,  while  those  who 
wish  to  confine  that  freedom  to  the  few  are 
permitted  to  go  on  in  their  principles  and  prac- 
tices. I  here  put  out  of  sight  the  persons  whose 
misbehavior  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
slander  the  friends  of  popular  rights;  and  I 
am  happy  to  observe  that  as  far  as  the  circle 
of  my  observation  and  information  extends, 
everybody  has  lost  sight  of  them,  and  views 
the  abstract  attempt  on  their  natural  and  con- 
stitutional rights  in  all  its  nakedness.  I  have 
never  heard,  or  heard  of.  a  single  expression 
or  opinion  which  did  not  condemn  it  as  an 
inexcusable  aggression. — To  James  Madison. 
iv.  III.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  516.     (M.,  Dec.  1794.) 

2177.  DEMOGEATIG  SOCIETIES,  Free- 
dom of  Speech  and. — The  attempt  whicli 
has  been  made  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  our 
citizens  meeting  together,  interchanging  sen- 
timents on  what  subjects  they  please,  and  sta- 
ting their  sentiments  in  the  public  papers,  has 
come  upon  us  a  full  century  earlier  than  I 
expected.  To  demand  the  censors  of  public 
measures  to  be  given  up  for  punishment,  is 
to  renew  the  demand  of  the  wolves  in  the 
fable  that  the  sheep  should  give  up  their  dogs 
as  hostages  of  the  peace  and  confidence 
established  between  them.— To  William 
Branch  Giles.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  515.  (M..  Dec. 
1794.) 

2178.  DEMOGEATIG  SOCIETIES,  Ham- 
ilton's Hostility  to.— The  servile  copyist 
of  Mr.  Pitt  thought  he,  too,  must  have  his 
alarms,  his  insurrections,  and  plots  against 
the  Constitution.  Hence  the  incredible  fact 
that  the  freedom  of  association,  of  conversa- 
tion, and  of  the  press,  should  in  the  fifth  year 
of  our  government,  have  been  attacked  under 
the  form  of  a  denunciation  of  the  Democratic 
Societies,  a  measure  which  even  England,  as 
boldly  as  she  is  advancing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  monarchy,  has  not  yet 
been  bold  enough  to  attempt. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  16.     (M.,  May  I795-) 

2179.  DEMOGBATIG  SOGIETIES,  Pro- 
posed bill  against.— We  are  in  suspense  in 
Virginia  to  «ee  the  fate  and  effect  of  Mr. 
Pitts    bill    against    democratic    societies.      I 
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wish  extremely  to  get  at  the  true  history  of 
this  effort  to  suppress  freedom  of  meeting, 
speaking,  writing  and  printing.  ♦  ♦  * 
Pray  get  the  outlines  of  the  bill  Sedgwick 
intended  to  have  brought  in  for  this  purpose. 
This  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  we  have 
the  merit  of  the  invention;  whether  we  were 
really  beforehand  with  the  British  minister  on 
this  subject,  whether  he  took  his  hint  from 
our  proposition,  or  whether  the  concurrence 
in  the  sentiment  is  merely  the  result  of  the 
general  truth  that  great  men  will  think  alike 
and  act  alike,  though  without  intercommuni- 
cation.—To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  132. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  65.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

2180.  DEMOCSATSy  Americans  as.— 
We  of  the  United  States  are  constitutionally 
and  conscientiously  Democrats. — To  Dupont 
DE  Nemours,  vi,  589.  Ford  ed.,  x,  22.  (P. 
F.,  1816.) 

2181.  DEMOCRATS  AND  ARISTO- 
CRATS.— ^The  appellation  of  aristocrats  and 
democrats  is  the  true  one  expressing  the  es- 
sence of  all  [political  parties]. — To  H.  Lee. 
vii,  376.    Ford  ed.,  x,  318.     (M.,  1824.) 

2182.  DEMOCRATS,  The  People  and.— 

Democrats  consider  the  people  as  the  safest 
depository  of  power  in  the  last  resort;  they 
cherish  them,  therefore,  and  wish  to  leave 
in  them  all  the  powers  to  the  exercise  of 
which  they  are  competent. — To  William 
Short,  vii,  391.  Ford  ed.,  x,  335-  (M., 
1825.) 

2183.  DENMARK,    Commerce    with. — 

The  Baron  de  Blome,  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  this  court  (France)  from  Denmark,  informed 
me  in  February  that  he  was  instructed  by  his 
court  to  give  notice  to  the  ministers  from  the 
United  States,  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  them,  that  the  Baron  de 
Waltersdorff,  formerly  commissioned  by  them 
for  the  same  purpose,  had  received  another  des- 
tination which  called  him  to  the  West  Indies; 
that  they  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  to  the  two  countries  from  a  com- 
mercial intercourse ;  that  their  ports  accordingly 
were  placed  on  a  very  free  footing  as  they  sup- 
posed ours  to  be  also ;  that  they  suppdsed  the  com- 
merce on  each  port  might  be  well  conducted  under 
the  actual  arrangements,  but  that  whenever  any 
circumstances  should  arise  which  would  render 
particular  stipulations  more  eligible,  they  would 
be  ready  to  concur  with  the  United  States  in 
establishing  them,  being  desirous  of  continu- 
ing on  the  terms  of  the  strictest  harmony  and 
friendship  with  them.— To  John  Jay.  i,  571. 
(P.,  1786.) 

2184.  DENMARK,  Prize  Claims 
against. — Dr.  Franklin,  during  his  residence 
at  this  court  [Versailles]  was  instructed  by 
Congress  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Denmark  for  a 
compensation  for  certain  vessels  and  cargoes, 
taken  from  the  English  during  the  late  war, 
by  the  American  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Paul  Jones,  carried  into 
a  port  of  Denmark,  and  by  order  of  the  court 
of  Denmark,  redelivered  to  the  English.  Dr. 
Franklin  made  the  application  through  Baron 
dc  Waltersdorff,  at  that  time  charged  with  other 

tters  relative  to  the  two  countries  of  Den- 

\  and  the  United  States  of  America.     Baron 

Valtersdorff,    after   having   written   to   hia 


court,  informed  Dr.  Franklin  that  he  was  au- 
thorized to  offer  a  compensation  of  ten  thou- 
sand guineas.  This  was  declined,  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  value  of  the  prizes  was  the 
true  measure  of  compensation,  and  that  that 
ought  to  be  inquired  into.  Baron  de  Walters- 
dorff left  this  court  sometime  after,  on  a  visit 
only,  as  he  expected,  to  Copenhagen,  and  the 
matter  was  suffered  to  rest  till  his  return.  This 
was  constantly  expected  till  you  did  me  the 
honor  of  informing  me  that  he  had  received 
another  destination.  It  being  now,  therefore, 
necessary  to  renew  our  application,  it  is  thought 
better  that  Commodore  Paul  Jones  should  repair 
in  person  to  Copenhagen.  His  knowledge  of 
the  whole  transaction  will  best  enable  him  to 
represent  it  to  that  court,  and  the  world  has 
had  too  many  proofs  of  the  justice  and  magna- 
nimity of  his  Danish  Majesty  to  leave  a  doubt 
that  he  will  order  full  justice  to  be  done  to 
those  brave  men  who  saw  themselves  deprived 
of  the  spoils,  won  by  their  gallantry,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  on  whose  behalf 
the  justice  and  generosity  of  His  Majesty  is 
now  reclaimed. — To  Baron  Bloue.  ii,  13.  (P.. 
1786.) 

2186. .    I  am  instructed    ♦    *   ♦ 

to  bring  again  under  the  consideration  of 
*  *  *  the  King  of  Denmark  the  case  of  the 
three  prizes  taken  from  the  English  during  the 
late  war,  by  an  American  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Paul  Tones,  put  into 
Bergen  in  distress,  there  rescued  from  our  pos- 
session by  orders  from  the  court  of  Denmark, 
and  delivered  back  to  the  English.  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  United  States  continue  to  be  very  sensibly 
affected  by  this  delivery  of  their  prizes  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  more  so,  as  no  part  of  their 
conduct  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  those  rights 
of  hospitality  which  civilized  nations  extend  to 
each  other.* — ^To  Ls  Comte  Bbrnstorff.  ii. 
347.     (Pm  Jan.  1788.) 

2186.  DENNTB  (Josep^h),  A  Monarch- 
ist.— Among  the  [Federalist]  writers,  Den- 
nie,  the  editor  of  the  Portfolio,  who  was  a  kind 
of  oracle  with  them,  and  styled  "  the  Addison  of 
America,"  openly  avowed  his  preference  of 
monarchy  over  all  other  forms  of  government, 
prided  himself  on  the  avowal,  and  maintained 
It  by  argument  freely  and  without  reserve  in 
his  publications. — To  William  Short,  -rii, 
390.     Ford  ed.,  x,  334.     (M.,   1825.) 

—  DEPABTKEKTS,  OoTemment. — See 
Cabinet. 

2187.  DEPENDENCE,  Evils  of.^De- 
pendence  begets  subservience  and  venality. 
suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares 
fit  tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  405.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  26ql 
(1782.) 

2188.  DEPOBTATION     ACT,     D^ 

nounced. — By  the  act  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  town  of  Boston  (14. 
G.  3),  passed  also  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, a  murder  committed  there  is,  if  the 
Governor  pleases,  to  be  tried  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
by  a  jury  of  Middlesex.  The  witnesses,  too, 
on  receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  the  Governor 
shall  think  it  reasonable  for  them  to  expend, 
are  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  appear  at 

•  Congress  directed  Jefferson  to  appoint  a  special 
afi:ent  to  Copenhagen  to  present  the  claim.  He  se- 
lected Paul  Jones.    The  claims  were  paid.— Editor. 
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the  trial.  This  is,  in  other  words,  taxing  them 
to  the  amount  of  their  recognizance;  and 
that  amount  may  he  whatever  a  Governor 
pleases.  For  who  does  his  Majesty  think  can 
be  prevailed  on  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  bearing  evidence  to  a  fact? 
His  expenses  are  to  be  borne,  indeed,  as  they 
shall  be  estimated  by  a  Governor ;  but  who  are 
to  feed  the  wife  and  children  whom  he  leaves 
behind,  and  who  have  had  no  other  subsist- 
ence but  his  daily  labor?  Those  epidemical 
disorders,  too,  so  terrible  in  a  foreign  climate, 
is  the  cure  of  them  to  be  estimated  among  the 
articles  of  expense,  and  their  danger  to  be 
warded  off  by  the  almighty  power  of  a  Parlia- 
ment? And  the  wretched  criminal,  if  he 
happen  to  have  offended  on  the  American 
side,  stripped  of  his  privilege  of  trial  by  peers 
of  his  vicinage,  removed  from  the  place 
where  alone  f^l  evidence  could  be  obtained, 
without  money,  without  counsel,  without 
friends,  without  exculpatory  proof,  is  tried 
before  judges  predetermined  to  condemn. 
The  cowards  who  would  suffer  a  countryman 
to  be  torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  society,  in 
order  to  be  thus  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Parlia- 
mentary tyranny,  would  merit  that  everlasting 
infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  act ! — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  133.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  438.     (1774.) 

2189. ^.They    [Pariiament]    have 

declared  that  American  subjects,  charged 
with  certain  offences,  shall  be  transported  be- 
yond sea  to  be  tried  before  the  very  persons 
against  whose  pretended  sovereignty  the  of- 
fence is  supposed  to  be  committed. — ^Declara- 
tion ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  468. 
(July  1775.) 

2100. .  The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
because  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  * 
♦  *  acts  of  Parliament  transporting  us  into 
other  countries,  to  be  tried  for  criminal 
offences. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  Propo- 
sition.   Ford  ed.,  i,  480.     (July  I77S-) 

2191.  DBPOBTATION  ACT,  George  m. 
and. — He  [George  IIL]  has  endeavored 
to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in 
Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  *  *  *  by  combining  with  others 
to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  giving 
his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legisla- 
tion *  ♦  ♦  for  transporting  us  beyond 
the  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  11. 
(June  1776.) 

2192. ,    He  has  combined,  with 

others.  *  ♦  ♦  for  transporting  us  beyond 
seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences. — Dec- 
laration OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

2193.  DEPOBTATIOK  ACT,  TTnexe- 
cnted. — Notwithstanding  the  laws  the  Eng- 
lish made,  I  think  they  never  ventured  to 
carry  a  single  person  to  be  tried  in  England. 
They  knew  that  reprisals  would  be  made, 
and  probably  on  the  person  of  the  governor 


who  ventured  on  the  measure. — Notes  on  M. 
Soule's  Work,  ix,  300.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  307. 
(P.,  1786.) 

2194.  DEPOBTATION  OF  AUEKB, 
Sedition  laws  and.— The  imprisonment  of  a^ 
person  under  the  protection  pf  the  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth  [Kentucky],  on  his  fail- 
ure to  obey  thp  simple  order  of  the  President 
to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is  un- 
dertaken by  ♦  ♦  *  [the]  act,  intituled  "  An.^ 
Act  concerning  Aliens,"  is  contrary  to  the 
G>nstitution,  one  amendment  to  which  has 
provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law";  and 
that  another  having  provided,  that  "  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  ri^ht  to  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury, 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compulsory  proc- 
ess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  de- 
fence," the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize 
the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  ac- 
cusation, without  jury,  without  public  trial, 
without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses 
against  him.  without  hearing  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel, 
is  contrary  to  the  provision  also  of  the 
Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  ut- 
terly void,  and  of  no  force;  that  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  judging  any  person,  who 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the 
courts  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  undertaken  bv  the  same  s^ct  concerning 
aliens,  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  courts, 
the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior ; "  and  ♦  *  ♦  the 
said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it 
is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the 
(jeneral  Government  who  already  possesses 
all  the  Executive,  and  a  negative  on  all  Leg- 
islative powers.—KENTUcKY  Resolutions,  ix, 
467.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  297.     (1798.) 

2195. .    The  war  hawks  Ulk  of 

septembrizing,  deportation,  and  the  examples 
for  quelling  sedition  set  by  the  French  Exec- 
utive. All  the  firmness  of  the  human  mind 
is  now  in  a  state  of  requisition.— To  James 
Madison,  iv,  238.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  246.  (Pa., 
April  1798.) 

2106.  DESCENTS,  Law  of.— Descents 
shall  go  according  to  the  laws  of  Gavelkind, 
save  only  that  females  shall  have  equal  rights 
with  males.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  26.     (June  1776) 

2107. .    The  bill  for  establishing 

a  National  Bank  undertakes  *  *  ♦  to  form  the 
subscribers  into  a  corporation  [and]  to  enable 
them,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  trans- 
mit these*  lands,  on  the  death  of  a  proprietor, 

•  Lands  held  by  aliens  in  their  capacity  as  stook- 
holders  of  the  bank.— BorroR. 
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to  a  certain  line  of  successors;  and  so  far 
changes  the  course  of  Z?wcen/j.— National 
Bank  Opinion,  vii,  555.  Ford  ed.,  v,  284. 
(1791.) 

2198.  DESSBTEBS,  British,  in  Vir- 
^nia. — ^The  number  of  deserters  from  the 
British  army  who  have  taken  refuge  in  this 
State  [Virginia]  is  now  considerably  augment- 
ing. These  people,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
ing over  to  us,  being  deemed  in  law  alien  ene- 
mies, and  as  such  not  admissible  to  be  citirens, 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Militia  and 
Invasion  laws,  under  which  citizens  alone  can 
be  embodied. — To  the  County  Lieutenants. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  513.     (R-.  1781.) 

2109.  DEBEBTEBS,  PoUtical.— In  all 
countries  where  parties  are  strongly  marked,  as 
the  monocrats  and  republicans  here,  there  will 
always  be  deserters  trom  the  one  side  to  the 
other. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  zt, 
(M.,  Sep.  179s) 

2200.  DESEBTEBSy  Punishment  of. — 
The  desertions  of  your  militia  have  taken  away 
the  necessity  of  answering  the  question  how 
they  shall  be  armed.  *  ♦  *  I  have  sent  ex- 
presses into  all  the  counties  from  which  those 
militia  went,  requiring  the  County  Lieuten- 
ants to  exert  themselves  in  taking  them ;  and 
such  is  the  detestation  with  which  they  have 
been  received,  that  I  have  heard  from  many 
counties  they  were  going  back  of  themselves. 
You  will,  of  course,  hold  courts  martial  on 
them,  and  make  them  soldiers  for  ei^ht  months. 
— To  General  Stevens,  i,  252.  Ford  ed.,  iij 
338.     (R.,    1780.)     See   Hessians. 

2201.  DESPAIB,  The  Bepnblie  and. 
—We  are  never  permitted  to  despair  of  the 
commonwealth. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  331. 
(P.,  1787.)     . 

2202.  DESPOTISM,  BeToluticn  and.— 
When  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it 
is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  government,  and  to  provide  new  g^uards 
for  their  future  security.* — ^Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

2203.  DESPOTISM,  Single  and  Divided. 

— The  question  ♦  *  ♦  whether  a  pure 
despotism  in  a  single  head,  or  one  which  is 
divided  among  a  king,  nobles,  priesthood, 
and  numerous  magistracy,  is  the  least  bad, 
I  should  be  puzzled  to  decide ;  but  I  hope  [the 
French  people]  will  have  neither,  and  that 
they  are  advancing  to  a  limited,  moderate 
government,  in  which  [they]  ♦  ♦  ♦  will 
have  a  good  share. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
445.    Ford  ed.,  v,  45-     (P.,  1788.) 

2204.  DESPOTISM,  Submission  to.— If 
the  pulse  of  his  [George  the  Third's]  people 
shall  beat  calmly  under  this  experiment,! 
another  and  another  will  be  tried,  till  the 
measure  of  despotism  be  filled  up. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  133.  Ford  ed..  i,  438. 
(1774.) 

2205.  DESPOTISM,   Unlimited.— It  de- 
bts me  to  find  that  there  are  persons  who 

^ongrress  Rtnfck  out  the  words  in  Italics.— Editor. 
3Ston  Port  Bill.— Editor. 


still  think  that  all  is  not  lost  in  France:  that 
their  retrogradation  from  a  limited  to  an  un- 
limited despotism  is  but  to  give  themselves  a 
new  impulse.  But  I  sec  not  how  or  when. 
The  press,  the  only  tocsin  of  a  nation,  is  com- 
pletely silenced  there,  and  all  means  of  a 
general  effort  taken  away.  However.  I  am 
willing  to  hope,  as  long  as  anybodx  will  hope 
with  me;  and  I  am  entirely  persuaded  that 
the  agitations  of  the  public  mind  advance  its 
powers,  and  that  at  every  vibration  between 
the  points  of  liberty  and  despotism,  some- 
thing will  be  gained  for  the  former.  As  men 
become  letter  informed,  their  rulers  must  re- 
spect them  the  more. — ^To  Thomas  Cooper.  | 
iv,  452.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  177.  (W.,  Nov. 
1802.)  I 

2206.  DESPOTS,  Methods  of.— It  is  the 
old  practice  of  despots,  to  use  a  part  of  the      ' 
people  to  keep  the  rest  in  order. — ^To  John 
Taylor,    iv,  246.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  263.     (Pa., 
1798.) 

—  D'ESTAINQ,  Count. — Sec  Estaing. 

2207.  DETAIL,  Importance  of . — In  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  in  every  other  business  of 
life,  it  is  by  division  and  sub-division  of 
duties  alone,  that  all  matters,  great  and  small, 
can  be  managed  to  perfection. — To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41.  (M., 
1816.) 

2208.  DETBOIT,  Contemplated  Cap- 
ture.— The  exposed  and  weak  state  of  our 
western  settlements  and  the  danger  to  which 
they  are  subject  from  the  northern  Indians,  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  British  post  at 
Detroit,  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep  from 
five  to  eight  hundred  men  on  duty  for  their 
defence.  This  is  a  great  and  perpetual  ex- 
pense. Could  that  post  be  reduced  and  re- 
tained, it  would  cover  all  the  States  to  the 
southeast  of  it.  We  have  long  meditated  the 
attempt  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Clark, 
but  the  expense  would  be  so  great  that  whenever 
we  have  wished  to  take  it  up.  the  circumstance 
has  obliged  us  to  decline  it.  Two  different  esti- 
mates make  it  amount  to  two  millions  of  pounds, 
present  monev.  We  could  fiutiish  the  men, 
provisions  and  every  necessary,  except  powder, 
had  we  the  money,  or  could  the  demands  from 
us  be  so  far  supplied  from  other  quarters  as 
to  leave  it  in  our  power  to  apply  such  a  sum 
to  that  purpose;  and,  when  once  done,  it 
would  save  annual  expenditures  to  a  great 
amount.  When  I  speak  of  fiunishing  the  men, 
I  mean  they  should  be  militia ;  such  being  the 
popularity  of  Colonel  [George  Rogers]  Qark, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Western  people  in 
him,  that  he  could  raise  the  requisite  number  at 
any  time.  We,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  refer  this 
matter  to  yourself  to  determine  whether  such 
an  enterprise  would  not  be  for  the  general  good, 
and  if  you  think  it  would,  to  authorize  it  at  the 
general  expense.  This  is  become  the  more  rea- 
sonable if,  as  I  understand,  the  ratification  of 
the  Confederation  has  been  rested  on  our  ces- 
sion of  a  part  of  our  Western  claim ;  a  cession 
which  (speaking  my  private  opinion)  I  verily 
believe  will  be  agreed  to  if  the  quantity  de- 
manded is  not  unreasonably  p-eat.  Should  this 
proposition  be  approved  of,  it  should  be  imnic- 
diately  made  known  to  us«  as  the  season  is  now 
coming  on  at  which  some  of  the  preparations 
must  be  made. — ^To  General  Washington. 
i,  259.     Ford  eo.,  ii,  346.     (R.,  17S0.) 
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2209.  DETBOrr,  Bzpedition   against.-*- 

The  face  of  things  has  so  far  changed,  as  to 
leave  it  no  logger  optional  in  us  to  attempt  or 
decline  the  expedition  [against  Detroit],  but 
compels  us  to  decide  in  the  affirmative,  and  to 
begin  our  preparations  immediately.  The  army 
the  enemy  at  present  have  in  the  South,  the  re- 
inforcements still  expected  there,  and  their  de- 
termination to  direct  their  future  exertions  to 
that  quarter,  are  not  unknown  to  you.  The 
regular  force,  proposed  on  our  part  to  counter- 
act those  exertions,  is  such,  either  from  the 
real  or  supposed  inability  of  this  State,  as  by 
no  means  to  allow  a  hope  that  it  may  be  effect- 
ual. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the 
scene  of  war  will  either  be  within  our  country. 
•or  very  nearly  advanced  to  it;  and  that  our 
principal  dependence  is  to  be  on  militia,  for 
which  reason  it  becomes  incumbent  to  keep  as 
great  a  proportion  of  our  people  as  possible 
free  to  act  m  that  quarter.  In  the  meantime^ 
a  combination  is  forming  in  the  westward^ 
which,  if  not  diverted,  will  call  thither  a  princi- 
pal and  most  valuable  part  of  our  militia.  From 
intelligence  received,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
that  a  confederacy  of  British  and  Indians,  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  men,  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  destruction  and  dis- 
may through  the  whole  extent  of  our  frontier 
in  the  Spring.  ♦  *  ♦  There  seems  to  me 
but  one  method  of  preventing  this,  which  is, 
to  give  the  western  enemy  employment  in  their 
own  country.  The  regular  force  Colonel  Clark 
already  has,  with  a  proper  draft  from  the  mili- 
tia beyond  the  Alleghany,  and  that  of  three  or 
four  of  our  most  northern  counties,  will  be 
adequate  to  the  reduction  of  Fort  Detroit,  in 
the  opinion  of  Colonel  Clark.  ♦  *  ♦  We 
have,  therefore,  determined  to  undertake  it, 
and  commit  it  to  his  direction.  Whether  the 
expense  of  the  enterprise  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  Continental  or  State  expense,  we  will  leave 
to  be  decided  hereafter  by  Congress.  *  *  * 
In  the  meantime,  we  only  ask  the  loan  of  such 
necessaries  as.  being  already  at  Fort  Pitt,  will 
save  time  and  an  immense  expense  of  transpor- 
tation. *  ♦  *  I  hope  your  Excellency  will 
think  yourself  justified  in  lending  us  this  aid, 
without  awaiting  the  effect  of  an  application 
elsewhere,  as  such  a  delay  would  render  the 
undertaking  abortive.  *  ♦  ♦  Independent 
of  the  favorable  effects  which  a  successful  en- 
terprise against  Detroit  must  produce  to  the 
United  States  in  general,  by  keeping  in  quiet 
the  frontier  of  the  northern  ones,  and  leaving 
our  western  militia  at  liberty  to  aid  those  of 
the  South,  we  think  the  like  friendly  office  per- 
formed by  us  to  the  States,  whenever  desired, 
and  almost  to  the  absolute  exhausture  of  our 
own  magazines,  gives  well-founded  hopes  that 
we  may  be  accommodated  on  this  occasion. — To 
General  Washington,  i,  279.  Ford  ed.,  ii^ 
375.     (R»  Dec.  1780.) 

52210  BETBOITy  Importance  of.— If  the 
post  at  Detroit  be  reduced  we  shall  be  quiet 
sn  future  on  our  frontier,  and  therebv  immense 
treasures  of  blood  and  money  be  saved ;  we  shall 
be  at  leisure  to  turn  our  whole  force  to  the  res- 
cue of  our  eastern  country  from  subjugation ; 
we  shall  divert  through  our  own  country  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  the  European  States 
have  thought  worthy  of  the  most  important 
struggles  and  sacrifices,  and  in  the  event  of 
peace  on  terms  which  have  been  contemplated 
bv  some  powers,  we  shall  form  to  the  American 
Union  a  barrier  against  the  dangerous  exten- 
sion of  the  British  Province  of  Canada,  and 
add  to  the  Empire  of  liberty  an  extensive  and 
fertile   country,   thereby   converting   dangerous 


enemies  into  valuable  friends. — ^To  General 
George  R.  Clark.  Ford  ed.,  it,  390.  (R.,  Dec. 
1780.) 

2211.  DETBOIT,  Instmctiozui  to  Oen. 
Clark.— A  powerful  army  forming  by  our  en- 
emies in  the  south  renders  it  necessary  for  us 
to  reserve  as  much  of  our  militia  as  possible^ 
free  to  act  in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  extensive 
combination  of  British  and  Indian  savages  is 
preparing  to  invest  our  western  frontier.  To 
prevent  the  cruel  murders  and  devastations 
which  attend  the  latter  species  of  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  its  producing  a  pow- 
erful diversion  of  our  force  from  the  southern 
quarter,  in  which  they  mean  to  make  their  prin- 
cipal effort,,  and  where  alone  success  can  be 
decisive  of  their  ultimate  object,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  we  aim  the  first  stroke  in  the 
western  country,  and  throw  the  enemy  under 
the  embarrassments  of  a  defensive  war  rather 
than  labor  under  them  ourselves.  We  have, 
therefore,  determined  that  an  expedition  shall 
be  undertaken,  under  your  command,  at  a  very 
early  season  of  the  approaching  year,  into  the 
hostile  country  beyond  the  Ohio,  the  principal 
object  of  which  is  to  be  the  reduction  of  the 
British  post  at  Detroit,  and,  incidental  to  it.  the 
acquiring  possession  of  Lake  Erie. — To  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  383. 
(R.,   Dec.  25,   1780.) 

2212. .     Should  you  succeed  in 

the  reduction  of  the  Post,  you  are  to  promise 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
French  and  American  inhabitants,  or  of  such  at 
least  as  shall  not,  on  tender,  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth.  You 
are  to  permit  them  to  continue  under  the  laws 
and  form  of  government  under  which  they  at 
present  live,  only  substituting  the  authority  of 
this  Commonwealth  in  all  instances  in  lieu  of 
that  of  his  British  Majesty,  and  exercising 
yourself  under  that  authority,  till  further  order, 
those  powers  which  the  British  Commandant  of 
the  Post,  or  his  principal  in  Canada,  hath  used 
regularly  to  exercise.  To  the  Indian  neighbors 
you  will  hold  out  either  fear  or  friendship,  as 
their  disposition  and  your  actual  situation  may 
render  most  expedient. — ^To  General  George 
Rogers  Clark.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  389.  (R.,  Dec. 
1780.) 

2213.  DETBOIT,  Territory  acquired. 
—The  posts  of  Detroit  and  Mackinac,  having 
been  originally  intended  by  the  governments 
which  established  and  held  them,  as  mere  de- 
pots for  the  commerce  with  the  Indians,  very 
small  cessions  of  land  around  were  obtained  or 
asked  from  the  native  proprietors,  and  these 
posts  depended  for  protection  on  the  strength 
of  their  garrisons.  The  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernment leading  us  to  the  employment  of  such 
moderate  garrisons  in  time  of  peace,  as  may 
merely  take  care  of  the  post,  and  to  a  reliance 
on  the  neighboring  militia  for  its  support  in 
the  first  moments  of  war,  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  important  to  obtain  from  the  Indians 
such  a  cession  of  the  neighborhood  of  these 
posts^  as  might  maintain  a  militia  proportioned 
to  this  object :  and  I  have  particularly  contem- 
plated, with  this  view,  the  acquisition  of  the 
eastern  moiety  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie,  extending 
it  to  the  Connecticut  reserve,  as  soon  as  it 
could  he  effected  with  the  perfect  good  will  of 
the  natives.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Detroit^ 
on  the  17th  of  November  last,  with  the  Ottawas. 
Chippewas,  Wyandotts.  and  Pottawatomics,  so 
much  of  this  country  has  been  obtained  as  ex- 
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tends  from  about  Saginaw  bay  southwardly  to 
the  Miami  of  the  laices,  supposed  to  contain 
upwards  of  five  millions  of  acres,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  obtaining,  for  the  present,  a  breadth 
of  two  miles  for  a  communication  from  the 
Miami  to  the  Connecticut  reserve.  The  Senate 
having  advised  and  consented  to  this  treaty,  I 
now  lay  it  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  for 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  as  to 
the  means  of  fulfilling  it. — Special  Message. 
viii,  94.     (Jan.  x8o8. 1 

2214.  DETBOIT,   War  of   1812.— With 

respect  to  the  unfortunate  loss  of  Detroit  and 
our  army,  I  with  pleasure  see  the  animation  it 
has  inspired  through  our  whole  country,  but 
especially  through  the  Western  States,  and  the 
determination  to  retrieve  our  loss  and  our  honor 
by  increased  exertions. — ^To  Thomas  C.  F. 
TouRNOY.     vi,  83.     (M.,  Oct.   1812.) 

—  DIAL.— See  Sun-dial. 

2216.  DICKINSON'  (John),  Character. — 

A  more  estimable  man,  or  truer  patriot,  could 
not  have  left  us.  Among  the  first  of  the  advo- 
cates for  the  rights  of  his  country  when  assailed 
by  Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  the  last  the 
orthodox  advocate  of  the  true  principles  of  our 
new  government,  and  his  name  will  be  conse- 
crated in  history  as  one  of  the  great  worthies 
of  the  Revolution.  We  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful for  having  been  permitted  to  retain  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  to  so  good  an  old  age. — 
To  Joseph  Bringhurst.  v,  249.  (W.,  1808.) 
See  Declaration  op  Independence. 

2216. .    He  was  so  honest  a  man, 

and  so  able  a  one  that  he  was  greatly  indulged 
even  by  those  who  could  not  feel  his  scruples.* 
— ^Autobiography,  i,  11.  Ford  ed.,  i,  17. 
(1821.) 

2217.  DICKINSON  (John),  Congress 
and.^-Congress  gave  a  signal  proof  of  their 
indulgence  to  Mr.  Dickinson^  and  of  their  great 
desire  not  to  go  too  fast  for  any  respectable 
part  of  our  body,  in  permitting  him  to  draw 
their  second  petition  to  the  King  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  and  passing  it  with  scarcely 
any  amendment.  The  disgust  against  this  hu- 
mility was  general ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson's  de- 
light at  its  passage  was  the  only  circumstance 
which  reconciled  them  to  it.  The  vote  being 
passed,  although  further  observation  on  it  was 
out  of  order,  he  could  not  refrain  from  rising 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "  there  is  but  one  word,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  paper  which  I  disapprove,  and  that 
is  the  word  Congress  " ;  on  which  Ben.  Harrison 
rose  and  said,  "  there  is  but  one  word  in  the 
paper,  Mr.  President,  of  which  I  approve,  and 
that  is  the  word  Congress.'* — Autobiography. 
i,   II.     Ford  ed.,  i,   17.     (1821.) 

2218.  DICKINSON  (John),  Writings  of. 

—Of  the  papers  of  July,  1775,  I  recollect  well 
that  Mr.  Dickinson  drew  the  petition  to  the 
King. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  194.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  419.     (M.,   1813.) 

2219.  DICTATOB,  Attempt  in  Virgrinia 
to  appoint  a. — In  December,  1776.  our  [Vir- 
ginia] circumstances  being  much  distressed,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to 
create  a  dictator,  invested  with  every  power 

*  John  Dickinson   was  one  of  the  delegates  from 

Delaware  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  in  the 

proceedings  leading  up  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

nendence,  he,  to  quote  Jefferson  (i,  11),  "retained 

'te  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country, 

d  was  unwilling  it  should  be  lessened  by  offensive 

tements  ".—Editor. 


legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  civil  and 
military  of  life,  and  of  deaUi,  over  our  persons 
and  over  our  properties ;    and  in  June,  1781, 
again  under  calamity,  the  same  proposition 
was  repeated,  and  wanted  a  few  votes  only 
of  being  passed.    One  who  entered  into  this 
contest  from  a  pure  love  of  liberty,  ^nd  a 
sense  of  iniiu*ed  rights,  who  determined  to 
make    every    sacrifice,    and    to    meet    every 
danger  for  the  reestablishment  of  those  rights 
on  a  firm  basis,  who  did  not  mean  to  expend 
his  blood  and  substance  for  the  wretched  pur- 
pose of  changing  this  master  for  that,  but  to 
place  the  powers  of  governing  him  in  a  plu- 
rality of  hands  of  his  own  choice,  so  that  the 
corrupt  will  of  no  one  man  might  in  future 
oppress  him,  must  stand  confounded  and  dis-  ' 
mayed  when  he  is  told,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  plurality  had  meditated  the 
surrender  of  them  into  a  single  hand,  and,  in 
lieu  of  a  limited  monarch,  to  deliver  him  over 
to  a  despotic  one!    How  must  he  find  his 
efforts  and  sacrifices  abused  and  bafHed,   if 
he  may  still,  by  a  single  vote,  be  laid  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  one  man !    In  God's  name,  from 
whence   have   they   derived   this   power?    Is 
it  from  our  ancient  laws?    None  such  can  be 
produced.      Is  it  from  any  principle  in  our  new 
Constitution,    expressed   or   implied?    Every 
lineament  expressed  or  implied,  is  in  full  op- 
position to  it.    Its  fundamental  principle  is. 
that  the  State  shall  be  governed  as  a  Com- 
monwealth.   It  provides  a  republican  organi- 
zation, proscribes  under  the  name  of  preroga- 
tive the  exercise  of  all  powers  undefined  by 
the  laws;  places  on  this  basis  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  laws;  and  by  consolidating  them 
together,  chooses  that  they  should  be  left  to 
stand  or  fall  together,  never  providing  for  any 
circumstances,  nor  admitting  that  such  could 
arise,  wherein  either  should  be  suspended ;  no. 
not  for  a  moment.     Our  ancient  laws  ex- 
pressly declare,  that  those  who  are  but  dele- 
gates themselves,  shall  not  delegate  to  others 
powers  which  require  judgment  and  integrity 
in  their  exercise.    Or  was  this  proposition 
moved  on  a  supposed  ri^ht  in  the  movers,  of 
abandoning  th^'ir  posts  m  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress?   The  same  laws  forbid  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  post,  even  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
and  much  more  a  transfer  of  their  powers 
into  other  hands  and  other  forms,  without 
consulting  the  people.    They  never  admit  the 
idea  that  these,  like  sheep  or  cattle,  may  be 
given  from  hand  to  hand  without  an  appeal 
to  their  own  will.    Was  it  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case?     Necessities  which  dissolve  a 
government,  do  not  convey  its  authority  to 
an  oligarchy  or  a  monarchy.     They  throw- 
back, into  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  powers 
they  had  delegated,  and  leave  them  as  indi- 
viduals to  shift  for  themselves.    A  leader  may 
offer,  but  not  impose  himself,  nor  be  imposed 
on  them.    Much  less  can  their  necks  be  sub> 
mitted  to  his  sword,  their  breath  be  held  at 
his    will    or   caprice.     The    necessity    which 
should     operate     these     tremendous     effects 
should  at  least  be  palpable  and  irresistible. 
Yet  in  both  instances,  where  it  was  feared,  or 
pretended  with  us.  it  was  belied  by  the  event. 
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It  was  belied,  too,  by  the  preceding  ex- 
perience of  our  sister  States,  several  of  whom 
had  grappled  through  greater  difficulties  with- 
out abandoning  their  forms  of  government. 
When  the  proposition  was  first  made,  Massa- 
chusetts had  found  even  the  government  of 
committees  sufficient  to  carry  them  through 
an  invasion.  But  we  at  the  time  of  that 
proposition,  were  under  no  invasion.  When 
the  second  was  made,  there  had  been  added 
to  this  example  those  of  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  tn  all 
of  which  the  republican  form  had  been  found 
equal  to  the  task  of  carrying  them  through 
the  severest  trials.  In  this  ^tate  alone  did 
there  exist  so  little  virtue,  that  fear  was  to 
be  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to 
become  the  motive  of  their  exertions,  and 
the  principle  of  their  government?  The  very 
thought  alone  was  treason  against  the  people ; 
was  treason  against  mankind  in  general;  as 
riveting  forever  the  chains  which  bow  down 
their  necks,  by  giving  to  their  oppressors  a 
proof,  which  they  would  have  trumpeted 
through  the  universe,  of  the  Imbecility  of  re- 
publican government,  in  times  of  pressing 
danger,  to  shield  them  from  harm.  Those 
who  assume  the  right  of  giving  away  the 
reins  of  government  in  any  case,  must  be  sure 
that  the  herd,  whom  they  hand  on  to  the  rods 
and  hatchet  of  the  dictator,  will  lay  their 
heads  on  the  block,  when  he  shall  nod  to 
them.  But  if  our  Assemblies  supposed  such  a 
resignation  in  the  people,  I  hope  they  mistook 
their  character.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
government,  instead  of  bein^  braced  and  in- 
vigorated for  greater  exertions  under  their 
difficulties,  would  have  been  thrown  back 
upon  the  bungling  machinery  of  county  com- 
mittees for  administration,  till  a  convention 
could  have  been  called,  and  its  wheels  again 
set  into  regular  motion.  What  a  cruel  mo- 
ment was  this  for  creating  such  an  embar- 
rassment, for  putting  to  the  proof,  the  attach- 
ment of  our  countrymen  to  republican  gov- 
ernment?— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  368. 
FoED  ED.,  iii,  231.     ( 1782.) 

2220.  DICTATOB,  MisappUed  Prece- 
dent for. — ^Those  who  meant  well,  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  measure  (and  most  of  them 
meant  well,  for  I  knew  them  personally,  had 
been  their  fellow-laborer  in  the  common 
cause,  and  had  often  proved  the  purity  of 
their  principles),  had  been  seduced  in  their 
judgment  by  the  example  of  an  ancient  re- 
public, whose  constitution  and  circumstances 
were  fundamentally  different.  They  had 
?otight  this  precedent  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
where  alone  it  was  to  be  found,  and  where  at 
length,  too,  it  had  proved  fatal.  They  had 
taken  it  from  a  republic  rent  by  the  most 
bitter  factions  and  tumults,  where  the  govern- 
ment was  of  a  heavy-handed  unfeeling  aris- 
tocracy, over  a  people  ferocious  and  rendered 
desperate  by  poverty  and  wretchedness;  tu- 
mults which  could  not  be  allayed  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  but  by  the  om- 
nipotent hand  of  a  single  despot.  Their  con- 
stitution, therefore,  allowed  a  temporary  ty- 
rant to  be  erected,  under  the  name  of  a  dic- 


tator; and  that  temporary  tyrant,  after  a  few 
examples,  became  perpetual.  They  misap- 
plied this  precedent  to  a  people  mild  in  their 
dispositions,  patient  under  their  trial,  united 
for  the  public  liberty,  and  affectionate  to  their 
leaders.  But  if  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  government  there  resulted  to  their 
senate  a  power  of  submitting  all  their  rights 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  does  it  follow  that  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  have  the  same  author- 
ity? What  clause  in  our  Constitution  has 
substituted  that  of  Rome,  by  way  of  residuary 
provision,  for  all  cases  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for?  Or  if  they  may  step  ad  libitum 
into  any  other  form  of  government  for  prec- 
edents to  rule  us  by,  for  what  oppression  may 
not  a  precedent  be  found  in  this  world  of  the 
bcllum  omnium  in  omnia f  Searching  for  the 
foundations  of  this  proposition,  I  can  find 
none  which  may  pretend  a  color  of  right  or 
reason,  but  the  defect  *  ♦  ♦  that  there 
being  no  barrier  between  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary  departments,  the  Leg- 
islature may  seize  the  whole;  that  having 
seized  it  and  possessing  a  right  to  fix  their 
own  quorum,  they  may  reduce  that  quorum 
to  one,  whom  they  may  call  a  chainnan, 
speaker,  dictator,  or  any  other  name  they 
please.— Notes  on  Vixginia.  viii,  37a  FoiD 
KD„  iii,  234.     (1782.) 

2221.  DIGTIOITABY,  An  Anglo-Saxon. 
— There  are  several  thinss  wanting  to  pro- 
mote this  improvement.  [The  recovery  of  the 
lost  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  words.]  To  re- 
print the  Saxon  books  in  modem  type;  reform 
their  orthography ;  publish  in  the  same  way  the 
treasures  still  existing  in  manuscript.  And 
more  than  all  things  we  want  a  dictionary  on 
the  plan  of  Stephens  or  Scapula,  in  which  the 
Saxon  root,  placed  alphabetically,  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  Its  cognate  modifications  of  nouns^ 
verbs,  &c.,  whether  Anglo-Saxon,  or  found  in 
the  dialects  of  subsequent  ages. — To  J.  Evelyn 
Denison.  vii,  4x8.  (M.,  1825.)  ^ee  Lan- 
guages. 

2222.  DIGTIOKABIBB,  Keology  and.— 
Dictionaries  are  but  the  depositories  of  words 
already  legitimated  by  usage.  Society  is  the 
workshop  in  which  new  ones  are  elaborated. 
When  an  individual  uses  a  new  word,  if  ill- 
formed,  it  is  rejected  in  society;  if  well  formed, 
adopted,  and  after  due  time,  laid  up  in  the  de- 
positorv  of  dictionaries. — To  John  Aoams.  vii, 
175.     (M.,    1820.)     See   Languages. 

2228.  DIFFICULTIES,  True  way  cat 
of. — If  you  ever  find  yourself  environed  with 
difficulties  and  perplexing  circumstances,  out  of 
which  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  your- 
self, do  what  is  right,  and  be  assured  that  that 
will  extricate  you  the  best  out  of  the  worst  situ- 
ations. Though  you  cannot  see,  when  you  take 
one  step,  what  will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth, 
justice,  and  plain  dealing,  and  never  fear  their 
leading  you  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  the  easiest 
manner  possible.  The  knot  which  you  thought 
a  Gordian  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you. 
Nothing  is  so  mistaken  as  the  supposition  that 
a  person  is  to  extricate  himself  from  a  difficulty 
by  intrigue,  by  chicanery,  by  dissimulation,  by 
trimming,  by  an  untruth,  bv  an  injustice.  This 
increases  the  difficulties  tenfold ;  and  those,  who 
pursue  these  methods,  get  themselves  so  in- 
volved at  length,  that  they  can  turn  no  way  but 
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their  infamy  becomes  more  exposed.— To  Peter 
Carr.     i.  396.     (P.,  1785.) 

2224.  DIQNITY,  MalntaixL— With  the 
British  who  respect  their  own  dignity  so 
much,  ours  must  not  be  counted  at  naught — 
To  GouvERNEUR  MoRRis.  iit,  182.  Ford  ed., 
V,  224.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

2226.  DrPLOMAGY,  Demeanor.— Let 
what  will  be  said  or  done,  preserve  your  sang 
froid  immovably,  and  to  every  obstacle,  op- 
pose patience,  perseverance,  and  soothing  lan- 
guage.—To  William  Short,  iii,  342.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  459.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

2226.  DIPLOMATIC  ESTABLISH- 
KENT,  Economy  In.— The  new  government 
has  now  for  some  time  been  under  way. 
*  ♦  ♦  Abuses  under  the  old  forms  have 
led  us  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  new  in  a  rigor- 
ous economy  of  the  public  contributions.  This 
principle  will  show  itself  in  our  diplomatic 
establishments;  and  the  rather,  as  at  such  a 
distance  from  Europe,  and  with  such  an  ocean 
between  us,  we  hope  to  meddle  little  in  its 
quarrels  or  combinations.  Its  peace  and  its 
commerce  are  what  we  shall  court;  and  to 
cultivate  these,  we  propose  to  place  at  the 
courts  of  Europe  most  interesting  to  us  diplo- 
matic characters  of  economical  grade,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  like  ones  in  exchange. 
—To  M.  DE  Pinto,    iii,  174.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

2227.  DIPLOMATIC  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Extent  of. — I  am  for  ♦  ♦  ♦  little  or 
no  diplomatic  establishment. — ^To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328.  (Pa.. 
1799.) 

2228.  DIPLOMATIC  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Beduction  of.— The  diplomatic  es- 
tablishment in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  three 
ministers.— To  Nathaniel  Macon,  iv,  396. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  52.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

2229. .  \ye  call  in  our  diplomatic 

missions,  barely  keeping  up  those  to  the  most 
importaift  nations.  There  is  a  strong  dispo- 
sition in  our  countrymen  to  discontinue  even 
these;  and  very  possibly  it  may  be  done. — ^To 
William  Short,  iv,  415.  Ford  ed.,  viii,' 98. 
(W.,  1801.)     See  Ministers. 

—  DIBEGT  TAX.— See  Apportionment 
and  Taxation. 

—  DIBECTORY.— See  Executives. 
2280.  DISCIPLINE,   Edncatton   and.— 

The  article  of  discipline  is  the  most  difficult 
in  American  education.  Premature  ideas  of 
independence,  too  little  repressed  by  parents, 
beget  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  science  with  us,  and  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  decay  since  the  Revolution. 
I  look  to  it  with  dismay  in  our  institution 
[the  Virginia  University]  as  a  breaker  ahead, 
which  I  am  far  from  being  confident  we  shall 
be  able  to  weather.— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vii, 
268.    Ford  ed.,  x,  244.     (M.,  1822.) 

2231. .     The  rock  which  I  most 

'^^d  is  the  discipline  of  the  institution  [the 

•rsity  of  Virginia],   and   it   is  that  on 

most  of  our  public  schools  labor.    The 


insubordination  of  otir  youth  is  now  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  their  education.  We  may 
lessen  the  difficulty,  perhaps,  by  avoiding  too 
much  government,  by  requiring  no  useless  ob- 
servances, none  which  shall  merely  multiply 
occasion  for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience  and 
revolt  by  referring  to  the  more  discreet  of 
themselves  the  minor  discipline,  the  graver  to 
the  civil  magistrates,  as  in  Edinburgh.* — ^To 
George  Ticknor.    vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

2232.  DISCIPLINE,   Military.— Good 

dispositions  and  arrangements  will  not  do 
without  a  certain  degree  of  bravery  and  dis- 
cipline in  those  who  are  to  carry  them  into 
execution. — To  General  Gates,  i,  314.  Ford 
ed.,  iii.  52.     (R.,  1781.) 

2233. .    The    breaking    men    to 

military  discipline  is  breaking  their  spirits  to 
principles  of  passive  obedience. — ^To  John 
Jay.    ii.  392.     (P..  1788.) 

—  DISCOUNT,  Banks  of. — See  Banks. 

2234.  DISCBEnONy    Exerciaa    of. — In 

operations  at  such  a  distance  [case  of  Naval 
Agent  Eaton  in  Tripoli],  it  becomes  necessary 
to  leave  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  agents 
employed,  but  events  may  still  turn  up  b^ond 
the  limits  of  that  discretion.  Unable  in  such 
case  to  consult  his  government,  a  zealous 
citizen  will  act  as  he  believes  that  would 
direct  him  were  it  apprised  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  will  take  on  himself  the  respon- 
sibility. In  all  these  cases,  the  purity  and 
patriotism  of  the  motives  should  shield  the 
agent  from  blame,  and  even  secure  the  sanc- 
tion where  the  error  is  not  too  injurious,  t — 
Special  Message,    viii,  56.     (P.,  i8o6l) 

2236.  DISCEETION,  Law  and.— A  full 
representation  at  the  ensuing  session  [of 
Congress]  will  doubtless  ♦  ♦  *  take 
measures  for  ensuring  the  authority  of  the 
laws  over  the  corrupt  maneuvers  of  the  heads 
of  departments  under  the  pretext  of  exerci- 
sing discretion  in  opposition  to  law. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  195.  (Pa.,  1793-) 

—  DISCBOONATINO     DXTTIB8. — Sec 

Duties. 


2236.  DISJLN  TEBE8TEDNS88, 

through.— I  retired  much  poorer  than  when  I 
entered  the  public  service.  t*-To  Eowasd  Rut- 
lbdge.  iv,  151.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  93.  (M., 
1796.)  

2237.  DISINTEBBSTEDNSSB,  Prac^ 
tlce  of. — I  prefer  public  benefit  to  all  personal 
considerations. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  203. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  402.     (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

2238.  DISINTEBESTEDNE88,  ]Pri- 
vate  fortune  and.— When  I  first  entered  on 

*Tbe  Introduction  of  the  **  honor  BVitem  **,  In  cone> 
giate  education,  is  one  of  'Jefferson's  great  reforms^ 
—Editor. 

f  In  this  messagfe,  Jefferson  laid  before  Congress 
the  case  of  Hamet  Caramalli,  with  whom  Eaton,  as 
the  agrent  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  had  coopermted 
in  the  attempt  to  recover  his  throne  from  the  asnrr- 
ine  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.— Editor. 

f**  Pew  persons,'*  says  Parton  in  his  Life  vfJ^JTer^ 
son  (p.  147)  *' have  ever  performed  puMic  duty  at  aoch 
a  sacrifice  of  oersonal  feeling;  and  private  interest  aa 
did  Thomas  Jefferson.*'— Editor. 
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the  stage  of  public  life  (now  twenty-four 
years  ago),  I  came  to  a  resolution  never  to 
engage  while  in  public  office  in  any  kind  of 
enterprise  for  the  improvenient  of  my  fortune 
•  ♦  ♦  .  I  have  never  departed  from  it  in 
a  single  instance ;  and  I  have  in  multiplied 
instances  found  myself  happy  in  being  able 
to  decide  and  to  act  as  a  public  servant,  dear 
of  all  interest,  in  the  multiform  questions 
that  have  arisen,  wherein  I  have  seen  others 
embarrassed  and  biased  by  having  got  them- 
selves into  a  more  interested  situation.  Thus 
I  have  thought  myself  richer  in  contentment 
than  I  should  have  been  with  any  increase 
of  fortune.  ♦  *  *  My  public  career  is  now 
dosing,  and  I  will  go  through  on  the  principle 

on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted. — ^To 

iii,  527.     (Pa.,   1793.) 

2239. .     I  do  not  wish  to  make 

a  shilling  [as  Minister  to  France],  but  only 
my  expenses  to  be  defrayed,  and  in  a  moder- 
ate style.— To  Samuel  Osgood,  i,  452.  (P., 
1785.) 

2240. .    I  have  the  consolation  of 

having  added  nothing  to  my  private  fortune, 
during  my  public  service,  and  of  retiring  with 
hands  as  clean  as  they  are  empty. — ^To  Count 
DioDATL    v,  62.     (W.,  1807.) 

2241.  DISTBTTEBESTEDNESS,      Bain 

and. — I  had  been  thirteen  years  engaged  in 
public  service  and.  during  that  time,  I  had  so 
totally  abandoned  all  attention  to  my  private 
affairs  as  to  permit  them  to  run  into  great  dis- 
order and  ruin.— To  James  Monroe,  i,  318. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  56.     (M.,  1782.) 

2242.  DISPUTATION,  Avoid.— In  sta- 
ting prudential  rules  for  our  government  in 
society,  I  must  not  omit  the  important  one  of 
never  entering  into  dispute  or  argument  with 
another.  I  never  saw  an  instance  of  one 
of  two  disputants  convincing  the  other  by 
argument.  I  have  seen  many,  on  their  getting 
warm,  becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one  an- 
other. Conviction  is  the  effect  of  our  own 
dispassionate  reasoning,  either  in  solitude, 
or  weighing  within  ourselves,  dispassionately, 
what  we  hear  from  others,  standing  un- 
committed in  argument  ourselves.  It  was 
one  of  the  rules  which,  above  all  others,  made 
Dr.  Franklin  the  most  amiable  of  men  in 
society,  **  never  to  contradict  anybody."  If  he 
was  urged  to  announce  an  opinion,  he  did  it 
rather  by  asking  questions,  as  if  for  informa- 
tion, or  by  suggesting  doubts.  When  I  hear 
another  express  an  opinion  which  is  not  mine, 
I  say  to  myself,  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion, 
as  I  to  mine;  why  should  I  question  it?  His 
error  docs  me  no  injury,  and  shall  I  become 
a  Don  Quixote,  to  bring  all  men  by  force  of 
argument  to  one  opinion?  If  a  fact  be  mis- 
stated, it  is  probable  he  is  gratified  by  a  be- 
lief of  it,  and  I  have  no  right  to  deprive  him 
of  the  gratification.  If  he  wants  information, 
be  will  ask  it,  and  then  I  will  give  it  in 
measured  terms;  but  if  he  still  believes  his 
own  story,  and  shows  a  desire  to  dispute  the 
fact  with  me,  I  hear  him  and  say  nothing.    It 


is  his  affair,  not  mine,  if  he  prefers  error. — To 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  v,  390.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  232.     (W.,  i8oa) 

2243.  DISPUTATION,  PoUtical.— There 

are  two  classes  of  disputants  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  among  us.  The  first  is  of 
young  students,  just  entered  the  threshold  of 
science,  with  a  first  view  of  its  outlines,  not 
yet  filled  up  with  the  details  and  modifications 
which  a  further  progress  would  bring  to  their 
knowledge.  The  other  consists  of  the  ill- 
tempered  and  rude  men  in  society,  who  have 
taken  up  a  passion  for  politics.  From  both  of 
these  classes  of  disputants,  *  *  *  keep 
aloof,  as  you  would  from  the  infected  sub- 
jects of  yellow  fever  or  pestilence.  Consider 
yourself,  when  with  them,  as  among  the 
patients  of  Bedlam,  needing  medical  more 
than  moral  counsel.  Be  a  listener  only,  keep 
within  yourself,  and  endeavor  to  establish 
with  yourself  the  habit  of  silence,  especially 
on  politics.  In  the  fevered  stateof  our  country, 
no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt  to 
set  one  of  these  fiery  zealots  to  rights,  either 
in  fact  or  principle.  They  are  determined  as 
to  the  facts  they  will  believe,  and  the  opinions 
on  which  they  will  act  Ckt  by  them,  there- 
fore, as  you  would  by  an  angry  bull ;  it  is  not 
for  a  man  of  sense  to  dispute  the  road  with 
such  an  animal.  You  will  be  more  exposed 
than  others  to  have  these  animals  shaking 
their  horns  at  you,  because  of  the  relation  in 
which  you  stand  with  me.  Full  of  political 
venom,  and  willing  to  see  me  and  to  hate  me 
as  a  chief  in  the  antagonistic  party,  your  pres- 
ence will  be  to  them  what  the  vomit  grass  is 
to  the  sick  dog,  a  nostrum  for  producing 
ejaculation.  Look  upon  them  exactly  with 
that  eye,  and  pity  them  as  objects  to  whom 
you  can  administer  only  occasional  ease 
My  character  is  not  within  their  power.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large, 
and  will  be  consigned  to  honor  or  infamy  by 
the  verdict  of  the  republican  mass  of  our 
country,  according  to  what  themselves  will 
have  seen,  not  what  their  enemies  and  mine 
shall  have  said.  Never,  therefore,  consider  these 
puppies  in  politics  as  requiring  any  notice 
from  you,  and  always  show  that  you  are  not 
afraid  to  leave  my  character  to  the  umpirage 
of  public  opinion. — To  Thomas  Jefferson 
Randolph,  v,  391.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  232.  (W., 
1808.) 

2244.  DISPUTES,  Children  and.— In  lit- 
tle disputes  with  your  companions,  give  way 
rather  than  insist  on  trifles,  for  their  love  and 
the  approbation  of  others  will  be  worth  more 
to  you  than  the  trifle  in  dispute.*— To  Fran- 
cis Eppes.    D.  L.  J.  365. 

2245.  DISSENSION,  Evihi  of  PoUtlcal. 
— Political  dissension  is  doubtless  a  less  evil 
than  the  lethargy  of  despotism,  but  still  it  is 
a  great  evil,  and  it  would  be  as  worthy  the 
efforts  of  the  patriot  as  of  the  philosopher,  to 
exclude  its  influence,  if  possible,  from  social 
life.  The  good  are  rare  enough  at  best. 
There   is   no   reason   to   subdivide   them  by 

*  Eppes  yruA  a  little  sjandson.— Editor. 
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artificial  lines.  But  whether  we  shall  ever  be 
able  so  far  to  perfect  the  principles  of  society, 
as  that  political  opinions  shall,  in  its  inter- 
course, be  as  inoffensive  as  those  of  philoso- 
phy, mechanics,  or  any  other,  may  well  be 
doubted.— To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iv,  176. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  128.  (Pa.,  1797)  Sec  Social 
Intercourse. 

2246.  DI8TBIBUTI0N,  Laws  of.— The 
bill  for  establishing  a  National  Bank  un- 
dertakes *  *  *  to  form  the  subscribers 
into  a  corporation  [and]  to  enable  them,  in 
their  corporate  capacities,  ♦  *  ♦  to  trans- 
mit personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a  certain 
line;  and,  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Dis- 
/WfrK/ioff.— National  Bank  Opinion,  vii. 
555.    Ford  ed.,  v,  285.     (1791) 

2247.  DISTTKION',  New  England  and. 
— The  fog  which  arose  in  the  east  in  the  last 
moments  of  my  service,  will  doubtless  dear 
away  and  expose  under  a  stronger  light  the 
rocks  and  shoals  which  have  threatened  us 
with  danger.  It  is  impossible  the  good  cit- 
izens of  the  east  should  not  see  the  agency 
of  England,  the  tools  she  employs  among 
them,  and  the  criminal  arts  and  falsehoods  of 
which  they  have  been  the  dupes. — ^To  Gov- 
ernor Wright,  viii,  167.  (1809.)  Sec 
Hartford  Convention  and  Secession. 

—  DIVINITY. — See  Deity. 

—  DOGXYABDB.— See  Navy. 

2248.  DOLLAB,  Adaptedness  for  Unit. 

— In  fixing  the  Unit  of  Money,  these  circum- 
stances are  of  principal  importance,  i.  That 
it  be  of  convenient  size  to  be  applied  as  a 
measure  to  the  common  money  transactions 
of  life.  2.  That  its  parts  and  multiples  be  in 
an  easy  proportion  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  money  arithmetic.  3.  That  the 
unit  and  its  parts,  or  divisions,  be  so  nearly  of 
the  value  of  some  of  the  known  coins,  as  that 
they  may  be  of  easy  adoption  for  the  people. 
The  Spanish  dollar  seems  to  fulfil  all  these 
conditions.  Taking  into  our  view  all  money 
transactions,  great  and  small,  I  question  if  a 
common  measure  of  more  convenient  size 
than  the  Dollar  could  be  proposed.  The  value 
of  100,  1,000,  10,000  dollars  is  well  estimated 
by  the  mind;  so  is  that  of  the  tenth  or  the 
hundredth  of  a  dollar.  Few  transactions  are 
above  or  below  these  limits.  The  expediency 
of  attending  to  the  size  of  the  money  Unit 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  will  consider 
how  inconvenient  it  would  be  to  a  manufac- 
turer or  merchant,  if,  instead  of  the  yard  for 
measuring  cloth,  either  the  inch  or  the  mile 
had  been  made  the  Unit  of  Measure.* — Notes 
on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  162.  Ford  ed..  iii,  446. 
( 1784. )     See  Deci  m al  System. 

♦  Parton  in  his  Life  0/ Jefferson  says :  **  Two  years 
before,  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  clerk  In  the  office  of 
his  uncle  Robert  Morris,  had  conceived  the  most 
happy  idea  of  applying  the  decimal  system  to  the  no- 
tation of  money.    But  it  always  requires  several 
men  to  complete  one  great  thing.    The  details  of  the 
system  devised  by  Gouverneur  Morris  were  so  cum- 
brous and  awkward  as  almost  to  neutralise  the  sim- 
uHrlfv  nt  the  leadin]^  idea.    Jefferson  rescued  the 
■inception  by  proposing  our  present 
■)  and  cents  :  tne  dollar  to  be  the  Unit 
•Iver  coin.''— Editor. 


2249 .    The  Unit,  or  Dollar,  is 

a  known  coin,  and  the  most  familiar  of  all» 
to  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  already 
adopted  from  South  to  North;  has  identified 
our  currency,  and.  therefore  happily  oflFers 
itself  as  a  Unit  already  introduced.  Our 
public  debt,  our  requisitions,  and  their  ap- 
pointments, have  jriven  it  actual  and  long 
possession  of  the  place  of  Unit  The  course 
of  our  commerce,  too,  will  bring  us  more  of 
this  than  of  any  other  foreign  coin,  and, 
therefore,  renders  it  more  worthy  of  attention. 
I  know  of  no  Unit  which  can  be  proposed  in 
competition  with  the  dollar,  but  the  Pound. 
But  what  is  the  Pound?  1547  grains  of  fine 
silver  in  Georgia;  1289  grains  in  Virginia, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire;  1031  1-4  grains  in 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey;  g66  3-4  grains  in  North  Carolina  and 
New  York.  Which  of  these  shall  we  adopt? 
To  which  State  give  that  preeminence  of 
which  all  are  so  jealous?  And  on  which 
impose  the  difficulties  of  a  new  estimate  of 
their  com.  their  cattle  and  other  commodi- 
ties? Or  shall  we  hang  the  pound  sterling, 
as  a  common  badge,  about  all  their  necks? 
This  contains  1718  3-4  grains  of  pure  silver. 
It  is  difficult  to  familiarize  a  new  coin  to  the 
people ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  familiarize  them 
to  a  new  coin  with  an  old  name.  Happily, 
the  dollar  is  familiar  to  them  all,  and  is  al- 
ready as  much  referred  to  for  a  measure  of 
value,  as  are  their  respective  provincial 
pounds. — Notes  ow  a  Money  Unit,  i,  165. 
FoRo  ED.,  iii,  448.     (17S4.) 

2250.  BOLLAB,  AdvantageB  as  TTnlt. — 

The  Financier  [Robert  Morris]  ♦  ♦  * 
seems  to  concur  with  me  in  thinking  his 
smallest  fractional  division  too  minute  for 
a  Unit  and,  therefore,  proposes  to  transfer 
that  denomination  to  his  largest  silver  coin, 
containing  1000  of  the  units  first  proposed, 
(1440)  and  worth  about  4s.  2d.  lawful,  or 
25-36  of  a  Dollar.  The  only  question  then 
remaining  between  us  is,  whether  the  Dollar, 
or  this  coin,  be  best  for  the  Unit  We  both 
agree  that  the  ease  of  adoption  with  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  As  to  the 
Dollar,  events  have  overtaken  and  superseded 
the  question.  It  is  no  longer  a  doubt  whether 
the  people  can  adopt  it  with  ease;  they  have 
adopted  it  and  will  have  to  be  turned  out  of 
that  into  another  tract  of  calculation,  if  an- 
other Unit  be  assumed.  They  have  now  two 
Units,  which  they  use  with  equal  facility, 
viz.,  the  Pound  of  their  respective  State,  and 
the  Dollar.  The  first  of  these  is  peculiar  to 
each  State;  the  second,  happily,  common  to 
all.  In  each  State,  the  people  have  an  eai^y 
rule  of  converting  the  pound  of  their  State 
into  dollars,  or  dollars  into  pounds;  and  this 
is  enough  for  them,  without  knowing  how  this 
may  be  done  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Such  of  them  as  live  near  enough  the  borders 
of  their  State  to  have  dealings  with  their 
neighbors,  learn  also  the  rule  of  their  neigh- 
bors; thus,  in  Virginia  and  the  Eastern 
States,  where  the  dollar  is  6s.  or  3-10  of  a 
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pound,  to  turn  pounds  into  dollars,  they  mul- 
tiply by  10  and  divide  by  three.  To  turn  dol- 
lars into  pounds,  they  multiply  by  3  and  divide 
by  10.  Those  in  Virginia  who  live  near  to 
Carolina,  where  the  dollar  is  8s.  or  4-10  of  a 
pound,  learn  the  operation  of  that  State, 
which  is  a  multiplication  by  4,  and  division 
by  10,  ei  e  converso.  Those  who  live  near 
Maryland,  where  the  dollar  is  7s.  6d.  or  3-8  of 
a  pound,  multiply  by  3.  and  divide  by  8,  ct  e 
converso.  All  these  operations  are  easy,  and 
have  been  found,  by  experience,  not  too  much 
for  the  arithmetic  of  the  people,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  convert  their  old  Unit  into 
dollars,  or  the  reverse.— Supplementary  Ex- 
planations, i,  171.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  455. 
(1784.)     See  Money,  Unit. 

2251. .     In    the    States    where 

the  dollar  is  3-10  of  a  pound,  this  Unit 
[of  the  Financier]  will  be  5-24.  Its  conver- 
sion into  the  pound,  then,  will  be  by  a  multi- 
plication of  5  and  a  division  bv  24.  In  the 
States  where  the  dollar  is  3-8  of  a  pound,  this 
Unit  will  be  25-96  of  a  pound,  and  the  opera- 
tion must  be  to  multiply  by  25,  and  divide  by 
^  et  e  converso.  Where  the  dollar  is  4-10  of 
a  pound,  this  Unit  will  be  5-18.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  fraction  and,  of  course,  the 
facility  of  conversion  and  reconversion  is, 
therefore,  against  this  Unit,  and  in  favor  of 
the  dollar,  in  every  instance.  The  only  ad- 
vantage it  has  over  the  dollar,  is,  that  it  will 
in  every  case,  express  our  farthing  without  a 
remainder ;  whereas,  though  the  dollar  and  its 
decimals  will  do  this  in  many  cases,  it  will 
not  in  all.  But,  even  in  these,  by  extending 
yoar  notation  one  figure  further,  to  wit,  to 
thousands,  you  approximate  to  perfect  ac- 
curacy within  less  than  the  two- thousandth 
part  of  a  dollar;  an  atom  in  money  which 
every  one  would  neglect.  Against  this  single 
inconvenience,  the  other  advantages  of  the 
dollar  are  more  than  sufficient  to  preponder- 
ate. This  Unit  will  present  to  the  people  a 
new  coin,  and  whenever  they  endeavor  to  es- 
timate its  value  by  comparing  it  with  a 
Pound,  or  with  a  Dollar,  the  Units  they  now 
possess,  they  will  find  the  fraction  very  com- 
pound, and.  of  course,  less  accommodated  to 
their  comprehension  and  habits  than  the  dol- 
lar. Indeed,  the  probability  is.  that  they 
could  never  be  led  to  compute  in  it  generally. 
—Supplementary  Explanations,  i,  171. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  455.     (1784) 

2258.  DOLIaAS,  Coinage.— If  we  adopt 
the  Dollar  for  our  Unit,  we  should  strike  four 
coins,  one  of  gold,  two  of  silver,  and  one  of 
copper,  viz. :  i.  A  golden  piece,  equal  in  value 
to  ten  dollars:*  2.  The  Unit  or  Dollar  itself, 
of  silver:  3.  The  tenth  of  a  Dollar,  of  silver 
also :  4.  The  hundredth  of  a  Dollar,  of  copper. 
—Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  163.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  447.     (i784.> 

2258. .    Perhaps  it  would  not  be 

amiss  to  coin  three  more  pieces  of  silver,  one 
of  the  value  of  five-tenths,  or  half  a  dollar, 
rmt  of  the  value  of  two- tenths,  which  would 
*  Jefferaon  Babseqtiently  added  the  five-dollar  gold 
coin  to  tlie  list.— BDrrOR. 


be  equal  to  the  Spanish  pistereen,  and  one  of 
the  value  of  five  coppers,  which  would  be 
equal  to  the  Spanish  half-bit.  We  should 
then  have  five  silver  coins,  viz. : 

1.  The  Unit  or  Dollar; 

2.  The  half  dollar  or  five-tenths: 

J.  The  double-tenth,  equal  to  2,  or  one-fifth  of 
ollar,  or  to  the  pistereen ; 

4.  The  tenth,  equal  to  a  Spanish  bit : 

5.  The  five  copper  piece,  equal  to  .5,  or  one- 
twentieth  of  a  dollar,  or  the  half  bit— Notes  on 
A  Money  Unit,  i,  x66.  Ford  kd.,  iii,  450. 
(1784.) 

2254.  DOLIiAB,  Copper  coinage  and. — 
The  hundredth  [of  a  dollar],  or  copper,  will 
differ  little  from  the  copper  of  the  four  East- 
em  States,  which  is  1-108  of  a  dollar;  still 
less  from  the  penny  of  New  York  and  North 
Carolina,  which  is  i-g6  of  a  dollar;  and  some- 
what more  from  the  penny  or  copper  of  Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
which  is  1-90  of  a  dollar.  It  will  be  about 
the  medium  between  the  old  and  the  new  cop- 
pers of  these  States,  and  will,  therefore  soon 
be  substituted  for  them  both.  In  Virginia, 
coppers  have  never  been  in  use.  It  will  be  as 
easy,  therefore,  to  introduce  them  there  of 
one  value  as  of  another.  The  copper  coin 
proposed  will  be  nearly  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  their  penny,  which  is  the  same  with  the 
penny  lawful  of  the  Eastern  States.— Notes 
ON  A  Money  Unit,  i,  165.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  449. 
(1784.) 

2266. .    The   Financier    [Robert 

Morris]  supposes  that  the  i-ioo  part  of  a  dol- 
lar is  not  sufficiently  small,  where  the  poor 
are  purchasers  or  vendors.  If  it  is  not,  make 
a  smaller  coin.  But  I  suspect  that  it  is  small 
enough.  Let  us  examine  facts,  in  countries 
where  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  In 
Virginia,  where  our  towns  are  few,  small, 
and,  of  course,  their  demand  for  necessaries 
very  limited,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
introduce  a  copper  coin  at  all.  The  smallest 
coin  which  anybody  will  receive  there  is  the 
half -bit,  or  the  1-20  of  a  dollar.  In  those 
States  where  the  towns  arc  larger  and  more 
populous,  a  more  habitual  barter  of  small 
wants  has  called  for  a  copper  coin  of  1-90,  i- 
96,  or  I- 108  of  a  dollar.  In  England,  where  the 
towns  are  many  and  populous,  and  where 
ages  of  experience  have  matured  the  con- 
veniences of  intercourse,  they  have  found  that 
some  wants  may  be  supplied  for  a  farthing, 
or  1-208  of  a  dollar,  and  they  have  accommo- 
dated a  coin  to  this  want.  This  business  is 
evidently  progressive.  In  Virginia,  we  are 
far  behind.  In  some  other  States,  they  are 
further  advanced,  to  wit.  to  the  appreciation 
of  1-90,  1-96,  I -108  of  a  dollar.  To  this  most 
advanced  state,  then.  I  accommodated  my 
smallest  coin  in  the  decimal  arrangement,  as 
a  money  of  payment,  corresponding  with  the 
money  of  account.  I  have  no  doubt  the  time 
will  come  when  a  smaller  coin  will  be  called 
for.  When  that  comes,  let  it  be  made.  It 
will  probably  be  the  half  of  the  copper  I 
suppose,  that  is  to  say,  5- 1000  or  .005  of  a 
dollar,  this  being  very  nearly  the  farthing  of 
England.    But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  make 
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it,  when  the  people  shall  be  ready  to  receive 
it. — Supplementary  Explanations,  i,  173. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  456.     (1784-) 

2266. ,    The  Secretary  of  State 

is  ♦  *  *  uncertain  whether,  instead  of  the 
larger  copper  coin,  the  Legislature  might  not 
prefer  a  lighter  one  of  billon,  or  mixed  metal, 
as  is  practiced  with  convenience,  by  several 
other  nations. — Coinage  Report,  vii,  463. 
(April  1790.) 

2267.  DOLLABy  (h'aixui  of  Silver  in.— If 
we  determine  that  a  Dollar  shall  be  our  Unit. 
we  must  then  say  with  precision  what  a  Dol- 
lar is.  This  coin,  struck  at  different  times, 
of  different  weights  and  fineness,  is  of  dif- 
ferent values.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  assay  and 
representation  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
in  1 71 7,  of  those  which  he  examined,  make 
their  values  as  follows : 

The  Seville  piece  dwt.  grs.        .  ,        ^ 

of  eight XT— w  containinK  387  grains 

of  pure  silver 
The  Mexico  piece  ,   . 

of  eight «7— 10  5-9  conUinmg  385  x-a 

grains  of  pure  silver. 
ThePillarpIeceof  eijfht.iT— 9  containing    385,,    3-4 
grains  of  pure  silver. 
The  new  Seville  piece  ,   . 

ofeight. 14—     containing    308    7-xo 

grains  of  pnre  silver. 

The  Financier  states  the  old  Dollar  as  con- 
taining 376  grains  of  fine  silver,  and  the  new 
365  grains.  If  the  Dollars  circulating  among 
us  be  of  every  date  equally,  we  should  ex- 
amine the  quantify  of  pure  metal  in  each,  and 
from  them  form  an  average  for  our  Unit. 
This  is  a  work  proper  to  be  committed  to 
mathematicians  as  well  as  merchants,  and 
which  should  be  decided  on  actual  and  ac- 
curate experiment. — Notes  on  a  Money  Unit. 
i,  167.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  451.  (1784)  See  Gold 
AND  Silver. 

2268. .  Congress,  in  1786,  estab- 
lished the  Money  Unit  at  37564  Troy  grains 
of  pure  silver.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  this 
by  about  the  third  of  a  grain  in  weight,  or  a 
mill  in  value;  that  it  is  to  say,  to  establish 
it  at  376  (or,  more  exactly,  375-989343) 
instead  of  375.64  grains;  because  it  will  be 
shown  that  this,  as  the  unit  of  coin,  will  link 
in  system  with  the  units  of  length,  surface, 
capacity,  and  weight,  whenever  it  shall  be 
thought  proper  to  extend  the  decimal  ratio 
through  all  these  branches.  It  is  to  preserve  the 
possibility  of  doing  this,  that  this  very  minute 
alteration  is  proposed.  *  *  *  Let  it  be  de- 
clared, therefore,  that  the  money  unit  or  dol- 
lar of  the  United  States,  shall  contain  371.262 
American  grains  of  pure  silver. — Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures  Report,  vii,  487. 
(July  1790.) 

2269. .     Let  the  Money  Unit,  or 

dollar,  contain  eleven-twelfths  of  an  ounce  of 
pure  silver.  This  will  be  376  Troy  grains  (or 
more  exactly,  375989343  Troy  grains),  which 
will  be  about  a  third  of  a  grain  (or  more  ex- 
actly, .349.343  "f  a  grain)  more  than  the 
present  unit.     This,  with  the  twelfth  of  alloy 

'-^ady  established,  will  make  the  dollar  or 
of  the  weight  of  an  ounce,  or  of  a  cubic 


inch  of  rain  water,  exactly.  The  series  of 
mills,  cents,  dimes,  dollars,  and  eagles,  to 
remain  as  already  established.— 0>inage, 
Weights  and  Measures  Report,  vii,  490. 
(July  1790.) 

2260 .  The  pure  silver  in  a  dol- 
lar *  *  *  [is]  fixed  by  law  at  347^ 
grains,  and  all  debts  and  contracts  ♦  *  ♦ 
[are]  bottomed  on  that  value  *  ♦  ♦  . — 
To  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  vi,  22.  (M., 
Nov.  181 1.) 

2261.  DOLLAB,  Proportion  of  AUoy.— 
Some  alloy  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  coin 
from  wearing  too  fast;  too  muchy  fills  our 
pockets  with  copper,  instead  of  silver.  The 
silver  coin  assayed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
varied  from  i  1-2  to  76  pennyweights  alloy,  in 
the  pound  Troy  of  mixed  metal.  The  British 
standard  has  18  dwt ;  the  Spanish  coins  as- 
sayed by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  have  from  18 
to  19  1-2  dwt. ;  the  new  French  crown  has  in 
fact  19  1-2,  though  by  edict,  it  should  have 
20  dwt.,  that  is  1-12.  The  taste  of  our  coun- 
trymen will  require  that  their  furniture  plate 
should  be  as  good  as  the  British  standard. 
Taste  cannot  be  controlled  by  law.  Let  it 
then  give  the  law,  in  a  point  which  is  indif- 
ferent to  a  certain  degree.  Let  the  Legrisla- 
ture  fix  the  alloy  of  furniture  plate  at  18  dwt.. 
the  British  standard,  and  Congress  that  of 
their  coin  at  one  ounce  in  the  pound,  the 
French  standard.  This  proportion  has  been 
found  convenient  for  the  alloy  of  gold  coin, 
and  it  will  simplify  the  system  of  our  mint 
to  alloy  both  metals  in  the  same  degree.  The 
coin,  too,  being  the  least  pure,  will  be  the  less 
easily  melted  into  plate.  These  reasons  are 
light,  indeed,  and,  of  course,  will  only  weigh 
if  no  heavier  ones  can  be  opposed  to  them. — 
Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  167.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  451.     (1784.) 

2262. .     As  to  the  alloy  for  gold 

coin,  the  British  is  an  ounce  in  the  pound: 
the  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  diflTer 
from  that,  only  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  to 
a  grain  and  a  half.  I  should,  therefore,  pre- 
fer the  British,  merely  because  its  fraction 
stands  in  a  more  simple  form,  and  facilitates 
the  calculations  into  which  it  enters. — Notes 
ON  a  Money  Unit,  i,  168.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  452. 
(1784.) 

2263 

thinking  that  *  ♦ 
the  same  in  both 
Hamilton,    iii,  330. 

2264.  DOLLAB,  Bedndng  Value  of. — 

With  respect  to  the  dollar,  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all  the  world,  that  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  there- 
fore all  the  world  will  have  justified  Congress 
for  their  first  act  of  removing  the  uncertainty 
bv  declaring  what  they  understand  by  the 
term;  but  the  uncertainty  once  removed. 
exists  no  longer,  and  I  very  much  doubt  now 
a  right  to  change  the  value,  and  especially  to 
lessen  it.  It  would  lead  to  so  easy  a  mode 
of  paying  off  their  debts.  Besides,  the  parties 
injured  by  this  reduction  of  the  value  would 


I    concur    with    jrou    in 
*    the  alloy  should  bo 
metals. — To  Alexander 
(Feb.  1792.) 
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have  so  much  matter  to  urge  in  support  of  the 
first  point  of  fixation.— To  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton,   iii,  330.     (1792.) 

2266. .   Should  it  be  thought  that 

Congress  may  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar^ 
I  should  be  for  adopting  for  our  unit,  instead 
of  the  dollar,  either  one  ounce  of  pure  silver, 
or  one  ounce  of  standard  silver,  so  as  to  keep 
the  unit  of  money  a  part  of  the  system  of 
measures,  weights  and  coins. — To  Alexander 
Hamilton,    iii,  330.    (1792.) 

2266.  DOLLAB,  Stopping  Coinage. — I 
should  approve  of  your  employing  the  Mint  on 
small  silver  coins,  rather  than  on  dollars 
and  gold  coins,  so  far  as  the  consent  of  those 
who  employ  it  can  be  obtained.  It  would  be 
much  more  valuable  to  the  public  to  be  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  dimes  and  half  dimes, 
which  would  stay  among  us,  than  with  dollars 
and  eagles  which  leave  us  immediately.  In- 
deed I  wish  the  law  authorized  the  making 
two-cent  and  three-cent  pieces  of  silver,  and 
golden  dollars,  which  would  all  be  large 
enoagh  to  handle,  and  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  our  own  citizens. — To  Robert 
Patterson,      v,  61.     (W.,  March  1807.) 

53267.  DOLLAB,  Summary  Beview  of 
measorea. — Congress  as  early  as  January  7, 
1782,  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  moneys 
current  in  the  several  States,  and  had  directed 
the  Financier,  Robert  Morris,  to  report  to 
them  a  table  of  rates  at  which  the  foreign 
coins  should  be  received  at  the  treasury. 
That  officer,  or  rather  his  assistant,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  answered  them  on  the  isth,  in 
an  able  and  elaborate  statement  of  the  de- 
nominations of  money  current  in  the  several 
States,  and  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
foreign  coins  chiefly  in  circulation  with  us. 
He  went  into  the  consideration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  standard  of  value  with 
us,  and  of  the  adoption  of  a  money  Unit.  He 
proposed  for  that  Unit,  such  a  fraction  of 
pure  silver  as  would  be  a  common  measure 
of  the  penny  of  every  State,  without  leaving 
a  fraction.  This  common  divisor  he  found 
to  be  the  1-1440  of  a  dollar,  or  1-1600  of  the 
crown  sterling.  The  value  of  a  dollar  was, 
therefore,  to  be  expressed  by  1440  units,  and 
of  a  crown  by  1600;  each  Unit  containing  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  fine  silver.  Congress 
turning  again  their  attention  to  this  subject 
the  following  year,  the  Financier,  by  a  letter 
of  April  30,  178?.  further  explained  and  urged 
the  Unit  he  had  proposed;  but  nothing  more 
was  done  on  it  until  the  ensuing  year,  when  it 
was  again  taken  up,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member.  The  general 
views  of  the  Financier  were  sound,  and  the 
principle  was  ingenious  on  which  he  proposed 
to  found  his  Unit ;  but  it  was  too  minute  for 
ordinary  use,  too  laborious  for  computation, 
either  by  the  head  or  in  figures.  The  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread,  1-20  of  a  dollar,  would  be 
72  units.  A  pound  of  butter  1-5  of  a  dollar. 
288  units.  A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dol- 
lars value  would  require  a  notation  of  six 
figures,  to  wit.  115,200,  and  the  public  debt, 
suppose   of   eighty   millions,    would    require 


twelve  figures,  to  wit,  115,200,000,000  units. 
Such  a  system  of  money-arithmetic  would  be 
entirely  unmanageable  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  Society.  I  propose,  therefore,  instead 
of  this,  to  adopt  the  Dollar  as  our  Unit  of  ac- 
count and  payment,  and  that  its  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  should  be  in  the  decimal  ratio. 
I  wrote  some  Notes  on  the  subject,  which  I 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Finan- 
cier. I  received  his  answer  and  adherence  to 
his  general  system,  only  agreeing  to  take  for 
his  Unit  one  hundred  of  those  he  first  pro- 
posed, so  that  a  Dollar  should  be  14  40-100, 
and  a  crown  16  units.  I  replied  to  this,  and 
printed  my  notes  and  reply  on  a  flying  sheet, 
which  I  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  Congress  for  consideration,  and  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  report  on  my  principle.  This 
was  adopted  the  ensuing  year,  and  is  the  sys- 
tem which  now  prevails. — Autobiography,  i, 
52.  Ford  ed.,  i,  73.   (1820.)   See  Money,  Unit. 

—  DOUBLE  STANDABD. — See  Money. 


I.  DOUBT,  Caution  in. — In  case  of 
doubt,  it  is  better  to  sav  too  little  than  too 
much. — To  President  Washington.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  369.     (Pa.,  1791- ) 

2269.  DBAFTy  Unpopularity  of.— In 
Virginia  a  draft  was  ever  the  most  unpopular 
and  impracticable  thing  that  could  be  at- 
tempted. Our  people,  even  under  the  mon- 
archical government,  had  learned  to  consider 
it  as  the  last  of  all  oppressions. — ^To  John 
Adams.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  129.     (Wg.,  1777) 

2270.  DBAWBACX8,  Evils  of.— With 
respect  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  this  exuberant  commerce  which  is  now 
bringing  war  on  us,  we  concur  perfectly.  It 
brings  us  into  collision  with  other  powers 
in  every  sea,  and  will  force  us  into  every  war 
of  the  European  powers.  The  converting  this 
great  agricultural  country  into  a  city  of  Am- 
sterdam.— a  mere  headquarters  for  carrying  on 
the  commerce  of  all  nations  with  one  another, 
is  too  absurd.  Yet  this  is  the  real  object  of  the 
drawback  system. — it  enriches  a  few  individ- 
uals, but  lessens  the  stock  of  native  produc- 
tions, by  withdrawing  from  them  all  the  hands 
thus  employed.  It  is  essentially  interesting  to 
us  to  have  shipping  and  seamen  enough  to 
carry  our  surplus  produce  to  market ;  but  be- 
yond that,  I  do  not  think  we  are  bound  to 
give  it  encouragement  by  drawbacks  or  pre- 
miums. I  wish  vou  may  be  right  in  supposin'^ 
that  the  trading  States  would  now  be  willing 
to  give  up  the  drawbacks,  and  to  denation- 
alize all  ships  taking  foreign  articles  on  board 
for  any  other  destination  than  the  Uni^e^^ 
States,  on  being  secured  by  discriminating 
duties,  or  otherwise  in  the  exclusive  carryajre 
of  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  I  should 
doubt  it.  Were  such  a  proposition  to  come 
from  them,  I  presume  it  would  meet  with  little 
difficulty.  Otherwise,  I  suppose  it  must  wait 
till  peace,  when  the  right  of  drawback  will  be 
less  valued  than  the  exclusive  carryage  of 
our  own  produce. — To  Benjamin  Stoddi?:rt. 
v,  426.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  245.     (W..  Feb.  1809.) 
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2271.  DRAWBACKS,   Intiodnetion   of. 

— This  most  heterogeneous  principle  was 
transplanted  into  ours  from  the  British  system 
by  a  man  [Alexander  Hamilton]  whose  mind 
was  really  powerful,  but  chained  by  native 
partialities  to  everything  English;  who  had 
formed  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  superior  per- 
fection of  the  English  constitution,  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  of  their  government,  and  sin- 
cerely believed  it  for  the  good  of  this  country 
to  make  them  their  model  in  everything ;  with- 
out considering  that  what  might  be  wise  and 
good  for  a  nation  essentially  commercial,  and 
entangled  in  complicated  intercourse  with 
numerous  and  powerful  neighbors,  might  not 
be  so  for  one  essentially  agncultural,  and  in- 
sulated by  nature  from  the  abusive  govern- 
ments of  the  old  world.— To  Wiluam  H. 
Crawford,  vii,  6.  Ford  ed.,  x,  34.  (M.,  1816.) 

2272.  DRAWBACKS,  Bepeal  of  .—The 
inordinate  extent  given  to  commerce  among 
us  by  our  becoming  the  factors  of  the  whole 
world,  has  enabled  it  to  control  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  interests.  When  a 
change  of  circumstances  shall  reduce  it  to  an 
equilibrium  with  these,  to  the  carrying  our 
produce  only,  to  be  exchanged  for  our  wants, 
it  will  return  to  a  wholesome  condition  for 
the  body  politic,  and  that  beyond  which  it 
should  never  be  encouraged  to  go.  The  re- 
peal of  the  drawback  system  will  either  effect 
this,  or  bring  sufficient  sums  into  the  treasury 
to  meet  the  wars  we  shall  bring  on  by  our 
covering  every  sea  with  our  vessels.  But 
this  must  be  the  work  of  peace.  The  cor- 
rection will  be  after  my  day,  as  the  error 
originated  before  it.— To  Larkin  Smith. 
v,  441.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

2273.  DRAWBACKS,  Wars  and.— I  re- 
turned from  Europe  after  our  government  had 
got  under  way,  and  had  adopted  from  the 
British  code  the  law  of  drawbacks.  I  early 
saw  its  effects  in  the  jealousies  and  vexations 
of  Britain ;  and  that,  retaining  it,  we  must  be- 
come, like  her,  an  essentially  warring  nation, 
and  meet,  in  the  end,  the  catastrophe  impend- 
ing over  her.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this 
alone  produced  the  Orders  of  Council,  the 
depredations  which  preceded,  and  the  war 
which  followed  them.  Had  we  carried  but  our 
own  produce,  and  brought  back  but  our  own 
wants,  no  nation  would  have  troubled  us. 
*  *  ♦  When  war  was  declared,  and  especially 
after  Massachusetts,  who  had  produced  it. 
took  side  with  the  enemy  waging  it,  I  pressed 
on  some  confidential  friends  in  Congress  to 
avail  us  of  the  happy  opportunity  of  repealing 
the  drawbacks  and  I  do  rejoice  to  find  that 
you  are  in  that  sentiment.  *  *  ♦  It  is  one 
of  three  great  measures  necessary  to  insure  us 
permanent  prosperity.  It  preserves  our  peace. 
—To  William  H.  Crawford,  vii,  7.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  35.     (M.,  1816.) 

2274.  DBKAMS,  Hints  from.— We  some- 
times from  dreams  pick  up  some  hint  worth  im- 
proving by  ♦  *  ♦  reflection.— To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  x,  249.     (M.,  1823.) 

2276.  DBKAM8,  Utopian.— Mine,  after 
all,  may  be  an  Utopian  dream,  but  being  inno- 


cent, I  have  thought  I  might  indulge  in  it  till 
I  go  to  the  land  of  dreams,  and  sleep  there  with 
the  dreamers  of  all  past  and  future  times.  ^ — 
To  M.  CoRREA.  vii,  95.    (P.F.,  1817.) 

2276.  DBE88,  Economy  and.— The  arti- 
cle of  dress  is  perhaps  that  in  which  economy 
is  the  least  to  be  recommended.  It  is  so  im- 
portant [in  married  life]  to  each  to  continue 
to  please  the  other,  that  the  happiness  of  both 
requires  the  most  pointed  attention  to  what- 
ever may  contribute  to  it — and  the  more  as 
time  makes  greater  inroads  on  our  person. 
Yet,  generally,  we  become  slovenly  in  propor- 
tion as  personal  decay  requires  the  contrary. — 
To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes.  D.  L.  J.  247 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

2277.  DBESSy  Women's.- Some  ladies 
think  they  may,  under  the  privileges  of  the 
dhhabille,  be  loose  and  negligent  of  their 
dress  in  the  morning.  But  be  you,  from  the 
moment  you  rise  till  you  go  to  bed,  as  cleanly 
and  properly  dressed  as  at  the  hours  of  dinner 
or  tea.— To  Martha  Jefferson.  D.  L.  J. 
71.     (1783.) 

—  DBUNKABDS.— See  Intemperance. 

2278.  DUAHE  (WiUiam),  Assistance  to. 

—The  zeal,  the  disinterestedness,  and  the 
abilities  with  which  you  have  supported  the 
great  principles  of  our  [political]  revolution, 
the  persecutions  you  have  suffered,  and  the 
firmness  and  independence  with  which  you  hare 
suffered  them,  constitute  too  strong  a  claim  on 
the  good  wishes  of  every  friend  of  elective  gov- 
ernment to  be  effaced  by  a  solitary  case  of  dif- 
ference in  opinion.  Thus  I  think,  and  thus  I 
believed  my  much-esteemed  friend  Lieper  would 
have  thought :  and  I  am  the  more  concerned  he 
does  not,  as  it  is  so  much  more  in  his  power  to 
be  useful  to  you  than  in  mine.  His  residence, 
and  his  standing  at  the  great  seat  of  the  mon- 
eyed institutions,  command  a  credit  with  them^ 
which  no  inhabitant  of  the  country,  and  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  only,  can  have.  The  two  or 
three  banks  in  our  uncommercial  State  are  too 
distant  to  have  any  relations  with  the  farmers 
of  Albemarle.  We  are  persuaded  you  have  not 
overrated  the  dispositions  of  this  State  to  sup- 
port yourself  and  your  paper.  They  have  felt 
Its  services  too  often  to  be  indifferent  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  They  are  well  aware  that  the 
days  of  danger  are  not  yet  over.  And  I  am 
sensible  that  if  there  were  any  means  of  bring- 
ing into  concert  the  good  will  of  the  friends 
of  the  "  Aurora  "  scattered  over  this  State,  they 
would  not  deceive  your  expectations.  One 
month  sooner  might  have  found  such  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  assemblap^e  of  our  Legislature  in 
Richmond.  But  that  is  now  dispersed  not  to 
meet  again  under  a  twelvemonth.  We,  here, 
are  but  one  of  a  hundred  counties,  and  on  con- 
sultation with  friends  of  the  neighborhood,  it  is 
their  opinion  that  if  we  can  find  an  endorser 
resident  in  Richmond,  ten  (for  that  is  indt^>en- 
sable)  or  twelve  persons  of  this  county  would 
readily  engage,  as  you  suggest,  for  their  $100 
each,  and  some  of  them  for  more.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  republicans  in  that  city  can  and 
will  do  a  ^eat  deal  more;  and  perhaps  their 
central  position  may  enable  them  to  communi- 
cate with  other  counties.  We  have  written  to 
a  distinguished  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
there  to  take  the  lead, in  the  business,  as  far  as 

^  Jefferson  was  diacussfnff  his  popular  and  higher 
edncation  plans  for  Virginia.— Bditor. 
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concerns  that  place;  and  for  our  own,  we  are 
taking  measures  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  the 
bank  of  the  same  place.  In  all  this  I  am  merely 
a  cipher.  Forty  years  of  almost  constant  ab- 
sence from  the  State  have  made  me  a  stranger 
in  it,  have  left  me  a  solitary  tree,  from  around 
which  the  axe  of  time  has  felled  all  the  com- 
panions of  its  youth  and  growth.  I  have,  how- 
ever, engaged  some  active  and  zealous  friends 
to  do  what  I  could  not.  *  *  *  But  our  sup- 
port can  be  but  partial,  and  far  short,  both  in 
time  and  measure,  of  your  difficulties.  They 
will  be  little  more  than  evidences  of  our  friend- 
ship.— ^To  William  Duane.  v,  575.  Ford  kd., 
ix.  3ZI.     (M.,  1811.) 

2279.  DT7AKE  (William),  Character  of. 

— I  believe  Duane  to  be  a  very  honest  man 
and  sincerely  republican ;  but  his  passions  are 
stronger  than  his  prudence,  and  his  personal  as 
well  as  general  antipathies  render  him  very 
intolerant.  These  traits  lead  him  astray,  and 
require  his  readers,  even  those  who  value  him 
for  his  steady  support  of  the  republican  cause, 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  his  occasional  aber- 
rations.— To  William  Wirt,  v,  595.  Ford 
isf.,  ix,  319.    (M.,  181 1.) 

2280.  DUANE  (WilUam),  Defection  of. 
—After  so  long  a  course  of  steady  adherence 
to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  republicans,  it 
would  afflict  me  sincerely  to  see  you  separate 
from  the  body,  become  auxiliary  to  the  enemies 
cf  our  government,  who  have  to  you  been  the 
bitterest  enemies,  who  are  now  chuckling  at  the 
prospect  of  division  among  us,  and,  as  I  am  told, 
are  subscribing  for  your  paper. — To  William 
DuANX.  V,  592.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  316.  (M.,  April 
1811.) 

2281.  DUANE  (William),  Office  for.— 
Duane's  defection  from  the  republican  ranks, 
his  transition  to  the  federalists,  and  giving  tri- 
umph, in  an  important  State,  to  wrong  over 
right,  have  dissolved,  of  his  own  seeking,  his 
connection  with  us.  Yet  the  energy  of  his 
press  when  our  cause  was  laboring,  and  all  but 
lost  under  the  overwhelming  weight  of  its  pow- 
erful  adversaries,   its  unquestionable  effect  in 


the  revolution  produced  in  the  public  mind, 
which  arrested  the  rapid  march  of  our  govern- 
ment towards  monarchy,  overweigh  in  fact  the 


demerit  of  his  desertion,  when  we  had  become 
too  strong  to  suffer  from  it  sensiblv.  He  is,  in 
truth,  the  victim  of  passions  which  his  princi- 
ples were  not  strong  enough  to  control.  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  are  not  bound  to  clothe 
him  with  the  best  robe,  to  put  a  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  him,  yet 
neither  should  we  leave  him  to  eat  husks  with 
the  swine.* — ^To  James  Monrob.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
375.     (M.  1823.) 


.    I  received  a  letter  from 

some  friend  of  yours  who  chose  to  be  anony- 
mous, suggesting  that  your  situation  might  be 
t>ettered,  and  the  government  advantaged  by 
availing  itself  of  your  services  in  some  line. 
I  immraiately  wrote  to  a  friend  whose  situation 
enabled  him  to  attend  to  this.  I  have  received 
no  answer  but  hope  it  is  kept  in  view.  I  am 
long  since  withdrawn  from  the  political  world. 
think  little,  read  less,  and  know  all  but  nothing 
of  what  is  going  on;  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  past,  nor  those  who  were  fellow  laborers  in 
the  gloomy  hours  of  federal  ascendency  when 
the  spirit  of  republicanism  was  beaten  down,  its 
votaries  arraigned  as  criminals,  and  such  threats 
denounced   as   posterity   would   never   believe. 

•From  a  letter  recommending  Duane  for  ofBce.— 

BDtTOK. 


My  means  of  service  are  slender;  but  such  as 
they  are,  if  you  can  make  them  useful  to  you 
in  any  solicitation,  they  shall  be  sincerely  em- 
ployed.— To  William  Duane.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
276.     (M.,  1824.) 


DTTBL,  Murder  by.— Whosoever 
committeth  murder  by  way  of  duel  shall  suf- 
fer death  by  hanging;  and  if  he  were  the 
challenger,  his  body,  after  death,  shall  be  gib- 
betted.  He,  who  rcmovcth  it  from  the  gibbet, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the 
officer  shall  see  that  it  be  replaced.— Crimes 
Bill,    i,  150.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  207.     (1779.) 

2284.  DT7EB  (William),  Failure  of.— 
The  stock-jobbing  speculations  have  occupied 
some  of  our  countr^^men  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
give  sincere  uneasiness  to  those  who  would 
rather  see  their  capitals  employed  in  commerce, 
manufactures,  buildings  and  agriculture.  The 
failure  of  Mr.  Duer,  the  chief  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  people,  has  already  produced  some  otiier 
bankruptcies,  and  more  are  apprehended.  He 
had  obtained  money  from  great  numbers  of 
small  tradesmen  and  farmers,  tempting  them  b;' 
usurious  interest,  which  has  piade  the  distress 
very  extensive. — To  David  Humphreys.  Ford 
ed.,  V,  50a.     (Pa.,  April  179a.) 

2285. .    Duer,  the  King  of  the 

alley,  is  under  a  sort  of  check.  The  stocksellers 
say  he  will  rise  again.  The  stockbuyers  count 
him  out,  and  the  credit  and  fate  of  the  nation 
seem  to  hang  on  the  desperate  throws  and 
plunges  of  gambling  scoundrels. — ^To  T.  M. 
Randolph.    Ford  ed.,  t,  455.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

2286.  DT7EB  (WilUam),  Outbreak 
agaiiuit. — It  was  reported  here  [Philadel- 
phia] last  night,  that  there  had  been  a  collec- 
tion of  people  round  the  place  of  Duer's  con- 
finement, of  so  threatening  an  appearance,  as  to 
call  out  the  Governor  and  militia,  and  to  be  fired 
on  by  them,  and  that  several  of  them  were 
killed.  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  fill  up  the  criminality  of  this  paper  sys- 
tem, but  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  whom  it  had 
cheated  of  their  substance. — ^To  Francis  Eppes. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  508.     (April  1792.) 

2287.  DT7EB  (William),  Threats  of.— 
Dufr  now  threatens  that,  if  he  is  not  relieved 
by  certain  persons,  he  will  lay  open  to  the  world 
such  a  scene  of  villainy  as  will  strike  it  with  as- 
tonishment.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed„ 
vi,  213.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

2288.  DUMAS  (C.  W.  F.),  Agency  of.— 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  continue  the 
agency  of  Dumas?  ♦  *  *  He  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  confidence  of  some  one  who  has  a  part  in 
the  Dutch  government,  and  who  seems  to  allow 
him  to  communicate  to  us. — To  Jambs  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  8.     (P.,  1784.) 

2280. ,    Mr.  Dumas,  very  early 

in  the  [Revolutionary]  war,  was  employed  first 
b3'  Dr.  Franklin^  afterwards  by  Mr.  Adams,  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  in 
Holland.  Congress  never  passed  any  express 
vote  of  confirmation,  but  they  opened  a  airect 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Dumas,  sent  him 
orders  to  be  executed,  confirmed  and  augmented 
his  salary,  made  that  augmentation  retrospec- 
tive, directed  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
their  hotel  at  the  Hague,  and  passed  such 
other  votes  from  time  to  time  as  established 
him  de  facto  their  agent  at  the  Hag^e.  On  the 
change  in  the  organization  of  our  government 
in   1789,  no  commission  nor  new  appointment 
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took  place  with  respect  to  him,  though  it  did  in 
most  other  cases ;  yet  the  correspondence  with 
him  from  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
continued,  and  he  has  regularly  received  his 
salary. — To  President  Washington,  iii,  331. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  437.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

2290.  DTSHLAB    (C.    W.    F.),    Congress 

and.— On  the  i8th  of  this  month,  I  received  a 
letter  from  his  Excellency,  the  Count  de  Ver- 
^ennes,  expressing  the  interest  which  he  takes 
in  your  welfare,  and  recommending  you  to  Con- 
gress.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  528.  Ford  bd., 
IV,  190.     (P.,  1786.) 

2291. .    I  am  pressed  on  so  many 

hands  to  recommend  Dumas  to  the  patronage 
of  Congress,  that  I  cannot  avoid  it.  Every- 
body speaks  well  of  him,  and  his  zeal  in  our 
cause.  Anything  done  for  him  will  gratify  this 
court  [France],  and  the  patriotic  party  in  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  some  distinguished  individuals. 
— ^To  Elbridge  Gerry,     i,  557.     (P.,  1786.) 

2292. .    I   enclose  you   a  letter 

from  the  Count  de  Vergennes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Dumas.  With  the  services  of  this  gentleman  to 
the  United  States,  yourself  and  Dr.  Franklin 
are  better  acquainted  than  I  am.  Those  he 
has  been  able  to  render  towards  effecting  the 
late  alliance  between  France  and  the  United 
Netherlands  are  the  probable  ground  of  the 
present  application. — To  John  Jay.  i,  524. 
(P..  1786.) 

2298. .    I  was  gratified  with  the 

receipt  of  your  favor  ♦  ♦  ♦  containing  a 
copv  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  October 
24tn,  1785,  in  your  favor,  and  which  I  wish  had 
been  more  so. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  528. 
(P..  1786.) 

2294.  DUMAS  (C.  W.  P.),  Holland  and. 
— Besides  former  applications  to  me  in  favor 
of  Dumas,  the  Rhingrave  of  Salm  (the  eflFective 
minister  of  the  government  of  Holland,  while 
their  two  embassadors  here  are  ostensible,  and) 
who  is  conducting  secret  arrangements  for  them 
with  this  court,  presses  his  interests  on  us.  It 
is  evident  the  two  governments  make  a  point 
of  it.  You  ask  why  they  do  not  provide  for 
him  themselves?  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
question,    but    by    a   conjecture    that    Dumas's 

?»articular  ambition  prefers  an  appointment 
rom  us.  I  know  all  the  difficulty  about  this 
application  which  Congress  has  to  encounter. 
I  see  the  reasons  against  giving  him  the  pri- 
mary appointment  at  that  court,  and  the  diffi- 
culty 01  his  accommodating  himself  to  a  subor- 
dinate one.  Yet  I  think  something  must  be  done 
in  it  to  grratify  this  court  [France!,  of  which 
we  must  be  always  asking  favors.  In  these 
countries,  personal  favors  weigh  more  than  pub- 
lic interest.  The  minister  who  has  asked  a 
gratification  for  Dumas,  has  embarked  his  own 
feelings  and  reputation  in  that  demand.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  discreet  by  any  means.  But 
this  reflection  might,  perhaps,  aggravate  a  dis- 
appointment. I  know  not  really  what  you  can 
do ;  but  yet  hope  something  will  be  done. — To 
James  Monroe,  i,  568.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  226. 
(P.,  1786.) 

2295. .  Dumas  is  a  great  favor- 
ite both  of  Holland  and  France. — To  James 
Monroe,     i,  526.     (P..  1786.) 

2296.  DXTHOXmiEZ  (C.   F.),  Apostacy 

of. — From  the  steadiness  of  the  French  people 
on  the  defection  of  so  popular  and  capital  a 
commander  as  Dumouriez,  we  have  a  proof  that 


nothing  can  shake  their  republicanism. — ^To  I 
James  Madison,  iv,  8.  Ford  bd.,  vi,  325.  I 
C1793.) 

2297.  DXTMOTTBIEZ  (C.  F.),  A  scomi- 
drel. — ^Dumouriez  was  known  to  be  a  scoun-  I 
drel  in  grain..  I  mentioned  this  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  being  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
armies ;  but  his  victories  at  length  silenced  me. 
His  apostasy  has  now  proved  that  an  unprinci- 
pled man,  let  his  other  fitnesses  be  what  they 
will,  ought  never  to  be  employed.  It  has 
proved,  too,  that  the  French  army,  as  well  as 
nation,  cannot  be  shaken  in  their  republicanism. 
Dumouriez 's  popularity  put  it  to  as  severe   a 

Sroof   as   cotUd   be    offered. — ^To    Dr.    George 
riLMER.     iv,  5.     FoRD  ED.,  vl,  324.     (Pa.,  1 793.) 

2298.  DXTMOUBIEZ    (C.    F.),    Without 

Virtue. — No  confidence  in  Dumouriez's  vir- 
tue opposes  the  storv  that  he  has  gone  over  to 
the  Austrians;  for  he  has  none. — ^To  BIaktha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  267.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

2299.  DXnnSAB  (WiUiam),  Esteem  for. 
■—I  recommend  to  your  particular  civilities 
and  respect  Mr.  William  Dunbar,  a  person  of 
g^eat  worth  and  wealth  in  New  Orleans,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  o£  the 
United  States  in  point  of  science.  He  is  a  cor- 
respondent of  mine  in  that  line  in  whom  I  set 
grreat  store.  As  a  native  of  Britain,  he  must 
have  a  predilection  towards  her ;  but  as  to  every 
other  nation  he  is  purely  American. — ^To  Will- 
iam C.  Claiborne.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  72.  (W.. 
x8oi.) 

2300.  DTTNMOBE    (Lord),    Defeated.— 

Ix)rd  Dunmore  has  commenced  hostilities  in 
Virginia.  That  people  bore  with  everything. 
till  he  attempted  to  bum  the  town  of  Hampton. 
They  opposed  and  repelled  him,  with  consider* 
able  loss  on  his  side,  and  none  on  ours.  It  has 
raised  our  countrymen  into  a  perfect  phrenzy. — 
To  John  Randolph,  i,  203.  Ford  bd.,  i.  493. 
(Pa.,  November  177 S-) 

2301.  DXTPLICITY,  Disdained. — I  dis- 
dain everything  like  duplicity. — ^To  Jaicis 
Madison,  iv,  194.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  166.  (M., 
1797.) 

2302.  DXTPONT  BE  NEMOITBS,  Amer- 
ica and. — I  pray  you  to  cherish  I>upont.  He 
has  the  best  disposition  for  the  continuance  oi 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  and  per- 
haps you  may  be  able  to  make  a  good  use  of 
him. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  04. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  147.     (W.,  1802.) 

2303.  DXTPONT  DE  NEMOITBS,  Confi- 
dence in. — You  will  perceive  the  tmlitnited 
confidence  I  repose  in  your  good  faith,  and  in 
your  cordial  dispositions  to  serve  both  coun- 
tries, when  vou  observe  that  I  leave  the  letter^ 
for  Chancellor  Livingston  open  for  your  peru- 
sal. The  first  page  respects  a  cipher,  as  do  the 
loose  sheets  folded  wiUi  the  letter.  These  are 
interesting  to  him  and  myself  only,  and  there- 
fore are  not  for  your  perusal.  It  is  the  second. 
third,  and  fourth  pages  which  I  wish  you  to 
read,  to  possess  yourself  of  completely,  and 
then  seal  the  letter. with  wafers  stuck  under 
the  flying  seal,  that  it  may  be  seen  by  nobody 
else  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  you.  T 
wish  you  to  be  possessed  of  the  subject,  because 
you  may  be  able  to  impress  on  the  government 
of  France  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their 
taking  possession  of  Louisiana ;  and  thou^^h.  as 
I   here  mention^  the  cession  of  New   Orleans 
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and  the  Floridas  to  vta  would  be  a  palliation, 
yet  1  believe  it  would  be  no  more,  and  that  this 
measure  will  cost  France,  and  perhaps  not  very 
long  hence,  a  war  which  will  annihilate  her  on 
the  ocean,  and  place  that  element  under  the 
despotism  of  two  nations,  which  I  am  not  rec- 
onciled to  the  more  because  my  own  would  be 
one  of  them. — To  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
435.     (W.,  April   1802.) 

2304.  BXTPONT  DE  NEMOXJBS,  Louisi- 
ana  Purchase  and.— The  confidence  which 
the  government  of  France  reposes  in  you,  will 
mdoubtedly  give  great  weight  to  your  informa- 
tion [with  respect  to  Louisiana].  An  equal  con- 
fdence  on  our  part,  founded  on  your  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  your  just  views  of  it,  vour  good 
diqtositions  towards  this  country,  and  my  long 
experience  of  your  personal  faith  and  friend- 
ship, assure  me  that  you  will  render  between  us 
all  the  good  offices  in  your  power.  The  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  being  absolutely 
the  same  as  to  this  matter,  your  aid  may  be 
conscientiously  given.  It  will  often,  perhaps, 
be  possible  for  you,  having  a  freedom  of  com- 
nranication,  omnibus  horis,  which  diplomatic 
gentlemen  will  be  excluded  from  by  forms,  to 
smooth  difficulties  by  representations  and  rea- 
sonings, which  would  be  received  with  more 
suspicion  from  them.  You  will  thereby  render 
great  good  to  both  countries.-r-To  P.  S.  Dupont 
•2  Nemours,  iv,  457.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  205.  (W., 
Feb.  1803.) 

2305.  DTTFXnS  (C.  F.),  Worka  of  .—Your 
nndertaking  [to  read]  the  twelve  volumes  of 
Dupuis,  is  a  degree  of  heroism  to  which  I  could 
not  have  aspired  even  in  my  younger  days.  I 
have  been  contented  with  the  humble  achieve- 
nent  of  reading  the  analysis  of  his  work  by 
Destutt  Tracy,  in  two  hundred  pages  octavo.  I 
believe  I  should  have  ventured  on  his  own 
abridgment  of  the  work,  in  one  octavo  volume; 
had  it  ever  come  to  my  hands ;  but  the  marrow 
of  it  in  Tracy  has  satisfied  my  appetite;  and 
even  in  that,  the  preliminary  discourse  of  the 
analyser  himself,  and  his  conclusion,  are  worth 
more  in  my  eye  than  the  body  of  the  work. 
For  the  object  of  that  seems  to  be  to  smother 
all  history  under  the  mantle  of  allegory.  If  his- 
tories so  unlike  as  that  of  Hercules  and  Jesus, 
can,  by  a  fertile  imagination  and  allegorical 
interpretations,  be  brought  to  the  same  tally,  no 
fine  of  distinction  remains  between  fact  and 
fancy. — To  John  Adams,    vii,  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

2306.  DXTTIESy    Diacriminatliig.— It    is 

true  we  must  expect  some  inconvenience  in 
practice  from  the  establishment  of  discrimi- 
nating duties.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  we  are  left  to  choose  between  two  evils. 
These  inconveniences  are  nothing  when 
weighed  against  the  loss  of  wealth  and  loss 
of  force,  which  will  follow  our  perseverance  in 
the  plan  of  indiscrimination.  When  once  it 
shall  be  perceived  that  we  are  either  i..  the 
system,  or  in  the  habit,  of  giving  equal  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  extinguish  our  com- 
merce and  navigation  by  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions, as  to  those  who  treat  both  with  liber- 
ality and  justice,  liberality  and  justice  will  be 
converted  by  all  into  duties  and  prohibitions. 
It  is  not  to  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
others  we  are  to  trust  for  fair  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  market  with  our  productions,  or  for 
our  due  share  in  the  transportation  of  them; 
but  to  our  means  of  independence,  and  the 
firm  will  to  use  them.    Nor  do  the  incon- 


veniences of  discrimination  merit  considera- 
tion. ♦  ♦  ♦  Perhaps  not  a  commercial 
nation  on  earth  is  without  them. — Forkigk 
Commerce  Report,  vii,  650.  Ford  ed.,  vi« 
483.     (Dec  1793.) 

2307. .     Between    nations    who 

favor  our  productions  and  navigation  and 
those  who  do  not  favor  them,  one  distinction 
alone  will  suffice;  one  set  of  moderate  duties 
for  the  first,  and  a  fixed  advance  on  these  as 
to  some  articles ;  and  prohibitions  as  to  others, 
for  the  last. — Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii, 
650.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  483.     (Dec  i793) 

2308. .  If  the  commercial  regu- 
lations had  been  adopted  which  our  Legisla- 
ture were  at  one  time  proposing,  we  should 
at  this  moment  have  been  standing  on  such  an 
eminence  of  safety  and  respect  as  ages  can 
never  recover.  But  having  wandered  from 
that,  our  object  should  now  be  to  get  back, 
with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  and,  when  peace 
shall  be  restored  to  the  world,  endeavor  so  to 
form  our  commercial  regulations  as  that  jus- 
tice from  other  nations  shall  be  their  mechan- 
ical result.— To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iv,  177. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  129.     (Pa.,  May  1797) 

2300. .     To  those  [nations]  who 

refuse  the  admission  [to  the  West  Indies]  we 
must  refuse  our  commerce,  or  load  theirs  by 
odious  discriminations  in  our  ports. — To 
James  Monroe,  i,  351.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  58. 
(P,.  178s.) 

2310.  DITTIES,  Prohibitory.— Should 
any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it 
may  better  find  its  advantage  by  continuing 
its  system  of  prohibitions,  duties  and  regula- 
tions, it  behooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens, 
their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter 
prohibitions,  duties  and  regulations,  also. 
Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vex- 
ations; nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  re- 
laxation of  them. — Foreign  Commerce  Re- 
port, vii,  647.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  -480.  (Dec 
1793.) 

2311.  DXTTIESy  Reciprocal. — Some  na- 
tions not  yet  ripe  for  free  commerce  in  all 
its  extent,  might  still  be  willing  to  mollify 
its  restrictions  and  regulations  for  us,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  which  an  inter- 
course with  us  might  offer.  Particularly 
they  may  concur  with  us  in  reciprocating  the 
duties  to  be  levied  on  each  side,  or  in  com- 
pensating any  excess  of  duty  by  equivalent 
advantages  of  another  nature. — Foreign  Com- 
merce Report,  vii,  646.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  479. 
(Dec  1793) 

2312.  DITTIESy  Retaliatory. — Massachu- 
setts has  passed  an  act,  the  first  object  of 
which  seemed  to  be,  to  retaliate  on  the  British 
commercial  measures,  but  in  the  close  of  it, 
they  impose  double  duties  on  all  goods  im- 
ported in  bottoms  not  wholly  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  our  States.  New  Hampshire  has  fol- 
lowed the  example.  This  is  much  complained 
of  here  [France],  and  will  probably  draw  re- 
taliating measures  from  the  States  of  Europe^ 
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if  generally  adopted  in  America,  or  not  cor- 
rected by  the  States  which  have  adopted  it. 
It  must  be  our  endeavor  to  keep  them  <iuiet 
on  this  side  the  water,  under  the  hope  that  our 
countrymen  will  correct  this  step;  as  I  trust 
they  will  do.  It  is  no  ways  akin  to  their  gen- 
eral system. — To  William  Carmichael.  i, 
475.     (P.,  1785.)     See  Tariff. 

2318.  DUTIES  (aovemmental),  Divi- 
sion of.— -In  government,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  business  of  life,  it  is  by  division  and 
subdivision  of  duties  alone,  that  all  matters, 
great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to  perfec- 
tion. And  the  whole  is  cemented  by  giving 
to  every  citizen,  personally,  a  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  affairs. — To  Sam- 
uel Kerchival.  vii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41. 
(M.,  1816.) 


—  DTTTIESy  Natural.— See  Duty  and 
Natural  Rights. 

2314.  DUTY,  Ability  and.—  A  debt  of 
service  is  due  from  every  man  to  his  country 
proportioned  to  the  bounties  which  nature  and 
fortune  have  measured  to  him. — To  Edward 
RuTLEDCE.  iv,  152.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  94.  (M., 
1796.)     See  Office. 

2315.  DXTTT,  Administrative.— On  tak- 
ing this  station  [Presidency]  on  a  former 
occasion.  I  declared  the  principles  on  which 
I  believed  it  my  duty  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  our  commonwealth.  My  conscience  tells 
me  that  I  have,  on  every  occasion,  acted  up 
to  that  declaration,  according  to  its  obvious 
import,  and  to  the  understanding  of  every 
candid  mind. — Second  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  40.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  342.     (1805.) 

2316. .    It    was    my   lot    to    be 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  column  which  made 
the  first  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  federalism, 
and  to  be  charged  on  that  event,  with  the 
duty  of  changing  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment from  what  we  deemed  a  monarchical 
to  its  republican  tack.  This  made  me  the 
mark  for  every  shaft  which  calumny  and 
falsehood  could  point  against  me.  I  bore  them 
with  resignation,  as  one  of  the  duties  imposed 
on  me  by  my  post.  But  *  *  *  jt  was 
among  the  most  painful  duties  from  which  I 
hoped  to  find  relief  in  retirement. — To  Mark 
Langdon  Hill,    vii,  154.     (M.,  1820.) 

2317.  DUTY,  Age  and.— I  should  not 
shrink  from  the  post  of  duty,  had  not  the  de- 
cays of  nature  withdrawn  me  from  the  list 
of  combatants. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii, 
211.    Ford  ed.,  x,  188.     (M.,  1821.) 

2318.  DUTY  VB.  COMPORT.— Renounce 
your  domestic  comforts  for  a  few  months, 
and  reflect  that  to  be  a  good  husband  and 
good  father  at  this  moment,  you  must  be  also 
a  good  citizen. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  189. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  151.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

2319.  DUTY,  Danger  and.— I  would 
really  go  away  [from  Philadelphia]  because 
I  think  there  is  rational  danger  [from  the 
—How    fever],    but    that    I    had   before   an- 

iced  that  I  should  not  go  till  the  begin- 


ning of  October,  and  I  do  not  like  to  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  panic.  Besides  that.  1 
think  there  might  serious  ills  proceed  from 
there  being  not  a  single  member  of  the  ad- 
mmistration  in  place.— To  James  Madison 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  419.     (Sep.  1793.) 

2320.  DITTY  FlUal.-A  lively  and  last- 
mg  sense  of  filial  duty  is  more  effectually  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  a  son  or  daughter  by 
reading  King  Lear,  than  by  all  the  dry  vol- 
umes of  ethics  and  divinity  that  ever  were 
written.— To  Robert  Skipwith.  Ford  ed 
h  398.     (1771.) 


2321  DUTY,  Fulfilled.-I  determined  to 
set  out  for  Virginia  as  soon  as  I  could  clear 
my  own  letter  files.  I  have  now  got  through 
It  so  as  to  leave  not  a  single  letter  unan- 
swered, or  anything  undone,  which  is  in  a 
state  to  be  done.— To  President  Washing- 
ton.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  428.     (1793.) 

2322.  DUTY,    Honest    discharge    of .— 

He  who  has  done  his  duty  honestly,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  best  skill  and  judgment,  stands 
acquitted  before  God  and  man.— The  Bat- 
TURE  Case,    viii,  602.     (1812.) 

2323.  DUTY,  Imperial.-Only  aim  to  do 
your  duty,  and  mankind  will  give  you  credit 
where  you  fail.*— Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica.   I,  141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (1774.) 

2324.  DUTY  TO  MANKIKD.-We  have. 

willingly,  done  injury  to  no  man ;  and  have 
done  for  our  country  the  good  which  has 
fallen  m  our  way,  so  far  as  commensurate 
with  the  faculties  given  us.  That  we  have 
not  done  more  than  we  could,  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  us  as  a  crime  before  any  tribunal. 
1  look,  therefore,  to  the  crisis  as  one  "out 
summum  nee  metuit  diem  nee  ottaf'-^o 
John  Adams,    vii,  154.    (1820.) 

2325 _«.      I    have    done    for    my 

country,  and  for  all  mankind,  all  that  I 
could  do.  and  I  now  resign  my  soul,  without 
tear  to  my  God;  my  daughter,  to  my  coun- 
^.'^o+rr^^Y^^s  Lj^^e  of  Jefferson.  cca. 
( 1826. )  ^^^ 

2326.  DITTY,  Men  of  eminence  and.— 
Some  men  are  born  for  the  public.  Nature 
by  fitting  them  for  the  service  of  the  human 
race  on  a  broad  scale,  has  stamped  them  with 
the  evidences  of  her  destination  and  their 
duty.— To  James  Monroe,  iv,  455.  Ford  ed 
viii,  190.     (W.,  1803.) 

2327.  DUTY,  Kerit  and.-If  it  be  found 
that  I  have  done  my  duty  as  other  faithful 
citizens    have    done,    it    is   all    the    merit    I 
c!aim. — R.  To  A   Georgetx)wn  Repubucans 
viii.  159.     (1809.) 

2328. .  One  of  those  who  en- 
tered into  public  life  at  the  commencement 
of  an  era  the  most  extraordinary  which  the 

•  To  George  III.— Editor. 
•»These  were  the  last  words  Jerfersmi  .rtiiuffteS. 

a  hurried  repetition,  in  indistinct  and  ■carcelyindi! 
ble  accents,  of  his  favorite  ejaculation,  J^mmcO^Sf 
tts,  Domtne—Nunc  DimittiSy  Vomime.'^—^KDtr^BL 
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history  of  man  has  ever  yet  presented  to  his 
contemplation,  I  claim  nothing  more,  for 
the  part  I  have  acted  in  it»  than  a  common 
merit  of  having,  with  others,  faithfully  en- 
deavored to  do  my  duty  in  the  several  sta- 
tions allotted  to  me.— R.  To  A.  Virginia  As- 
sembly,   viii.  148.     (1809.) 

2829.  DUTYy  Natural. — Every  man  is 
under  the  natural  duty  of  contributing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  society ;  and  this  is  all  the 
laws  should  enforce  on  him. — To  F.  W.  Gil- 
mer,   vii,  3.    Ford  ed.,  x,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

2880. ,  No  man  having  a  natu- 
ral right  to  be  the  judge  between  himself 
and  another,  it  is  his  natural  duty  to  submit 
to  the  umpirage  of  an  impartial  third. — To 
F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford  ed.,  x,  32.  (M., 
1816.)    Sec  Natural  Rights. 

2831.  DUTY,  Obstacles  and.— The  zeal- 
ous citizen,  unable  to  do  his  duty  so  soon 
as  was  prescribed,  will  do  it  as  soon  as  he 
can.— Letter  to  Members  of  Va.  Assembly. 
FOBD  ED.,  ii,  434-    (R»   1781) 

2888.  DUTY,  Offios  and.— Could  I  have 
persuaded  myself  that  public  offices  were 
made  for  private  convenience,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  preferred  a  continuance  in 
the  French  mission,  which  placed  me  nearer 
to  you;  but  believing,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  good  citizen  should  take  his  stand  where 
the  public  authority  marshals  him,  I  have 
acquiesced. — To  Madame  La  Duchesse 
lyAuviLLE.  iii,  134-  ^om  ed,,  v,  153-  (N. 
Y..  1790.)  

2883.  DUTY,  Bank  and.— I  think  with 
the  Romans  of  old,  that  the  general  of  to- 
day should  be  a  common  soldier  to-morrow, 
if  necessary. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  155. 
FoBD  ED.,  vii,  99-     0797') 

2884.  DUTY,  Rewards  for.— The  first  of 
all  our  consolations  is  that  of  having  faith- 
fully fulfilled  our  duties;  the  next,  the  ap- 
probation and  good  will  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  it— To  James  Fisback.  v,  471. 
(M.,  1809.) 

2885.  DUTY,  Sight  and.— Our  part  is  to 
pursue  with  steadiness  what  is  right,  turning 
neither  to  right  nor  left  for  the  intrigues 
or  popular  delusions  of  the  day.  assured  that 
the  public  approbation  will  in  the  end  be  with 
us.— To  General  Brecksnridge.  vn,  238. 
(M.,  1822) 

2836.  DUTY,  Silent  performance  of .— 

The  attaching  circumstance  of  my  present  of- 
fice [Minister  to  France]  is  that  I  can  do  its 
duties  unseen  by  those  for  whom  they  are 
done.— To  F.  Hopkinson.  ii,  587.  Ford  ed.. 
V.  78.       (P.,  178Q  ) 

2887. .    My  great  wish  is  to  go 

cm  in  a  strict  but  silent  performance  of  my 
duty;  to  avoid  attracting  notice,  and  to  keep 
my  name  out  of  newsnapers. — To  F.  Hop- 
kinson.   ii,  587.    Ford  ed.,  v,  78.    (P.,  1789) 

2388.  DUTY,  Suborned  from.— Those 
whom  the  Constitution  had  placed  as  guards 


to  its  portals  are  sophisticated  or  suborned 
from  their  duties. — To  Dr.  J.  B.  Stuart. 
vii,  65.     (M.,  1817.) 

—  DUTY,  Tours  of  Official.— See  Of- 
fice. 

2339.  EABTH,  Belongs  to  the  Living. 

—The  ground  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  suppose  to  be  self- 
evident,  "  that  the  earth  belongs  in  usufruct 
to  the  living";  that  the  dead  have  neither 
powers  nor  rights  over  it  The  portion  oc- 
cupied by  any  individual  ceases  to  be  his 
when  himself  ceases  to  be,  and  reverts  to  the 
society.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  103.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  116.  (P.,  1789.) 

SMO .  The  earth  belongs  al- 
ways to  the  living  generation.  They  may 
manage  it,  and  what  proceeds  from  it,  as  they 
please,  during  their  usufruct— To  Jambs 
Madison,  iii,  106.  Ford  ed.,  v,  121.  (P., 
1789.) 

8341. .    The   principle  that   the 

earth  belongs  to  the  living  and  not  to  the 
dead,  is  of  very  extensive  application  and 
consequences  in  every  country,  and  most  es- 
pecially in  France.  It  enters  into  the  res- 
olution of  the  questions,  whether  the  nation 
may  change  the  descent  of  lands  holden  in 
tail?  Whether  they  may  change  the  appro- 
priation of  lands  given  anciently  to  the 
Church,  to  hospitals,  colleges,  orders  of  chiv- 
alry, and  otherwise  in  perpetuity?  whether 
they  may  abolish  the  charges  and  privileges 
attached  on  lands,  including  the  whole  cata- 
logue, ecclesiastical  and  feudal;  it  goes  to 
hereditary  offices,  authorities  and  jurisdic- 
tions; to  hereditary  orders,  distinctions  and 
appellations;  to  perpetual  monopolies  in  com- 
merce, the  arts  or  sciences ;  with  a  long:  train 
oi  et  ceteras;  and  it  renders  the  question  of 
reimbursement  a  question  of  generosity  and 
not  of  right.  In  all  these  cases  the  legislature 
of  the  day  could  authorize  such  appropria- 
tions and  establishments  for  their  own  time, 
but  no  longer;  and  the  present  holders,  even 
where  they  or  their  ancestors  have  purchased, 
are  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  purchasers  of 
what  the  seller  had  no  right  to  convey. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  107.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
122.     (P.,  1789.) 

2342. .    The  earth  belongs  to  the 

living,  not  to  the  dead.  Ihe  will  and  the 
power  of  man  expire  with  his  life,  by  na- 
ture's law.  Some  societies  give  it  an  artificial 
continuance,  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry; some  refuse  it,  as  our  aboriginal 
neighbors,  whom  we  call  barbarians.  The 
generations  of  men  may  be  considered  as 
bodies  or  corporations.  Each  generation  has 
the  usufruct  of  the  earth  during  the  period 
of  its  continuance.  When  it  ceases  to  ex- 
ist the  usufruct  passes  on  to  the  succeeding 
generation,  free  and  unencumbered,  and  so 
on,  successively,  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other forever.— To  John  Wayles  Eppes.  vi. 
136.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  389.     (M.,  June  1813.) 

2343. .  This  corporeal  globe,  and 

everything  upon  it,  belong  to  its  oresent  cor- 
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poreal  inhabitants,  during  their  generation. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  16.  Ford  ed., 
X.  44.     (M.,  1816.) 

2344. .    Our  Creator  made  the 

«arth  for  the  use  of  the  living  and  not  of 
the  dead.  Those  who  exist  not  have  no  use, 
or  right  in  it,  no  authority  or  power  over  it — 
To  Thomas  Earle.    vii,  310.     (M.,  1823.) 

2345.  EAKTH,  Equal  Bights  in.— The 
€arth  is  given  as  a  common  stock  for  man  to 
labor  and  live  on. — To  Rev.  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  36.     (Pa.,  1785.) 

2346. .  If,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  we  allow  the  earth  to  be 
appropriated,  we  must  take  care  that  other 
employment  be  provided  to  those  excluded 
irom  the  appropriation.  If  we  do  not,  the 
fundamental  right  to  labor  the  earth  returns 
to  the  employed. — To  Rev.  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  36.     (P.,  1785) 

2347.  EAKTH,  God's  Gift.— The  soil  is 
the  gift  of  God  to  the  living.—To  John  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  138.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  391.  M.. 
1813.)    See  Generations. 

2348.  EABTHy  Internal  Heat  of. — ^The 
term  "  central  heat "  does  of  itself  give  us  a 
false  idea  of  Buffon's  hypothesis.  If  it  means 
a  beat  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  dif- 
fusing its  warmth  from  thence  to  the  extremi- 
ties, then  certainly  it  would  be  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  from  that  centre,  and,  of 
course,  less  under  the  equator  than  the  poles^ 
on  high  mountains  than  in  deep  valleys.  But 
Buffon's  theory  is  that  this  earth  was  once  in 
a  state  of  hot  fusion,  and  that  it  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be  cooling.  What  is  the 
course  of  this  process?  A  heated  body  being 
surrounded  by  a  colder  one,  whether  solid  or 
fluid,  the  heat,  which  is  itself  a  fluid,  flows  into 
the  colder  body  equally  from  every  point  of  the 
hotter.  Hence  if  a  heated  spheroid  of  iron  cools 
to  a  given  degree,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  an 
inch  deep  from  its  surface  in  one  point,  it 
has  in  the  same  time  done  the  same  in  any  and 
■every  other  point.  In  a  given  time  more,  it  will 
be  cooled  all  around  to  double  that  depth.  So 
that  it  will  always  be  equally  cooled  at  equal 
depths  from  the  surface.  This  would  be  the 
case  with  Buffon's  earth,  if  it  were  a  smooth 
fig^ure  without  unevennesses.  But  it  has  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  The  tops  of  mountains  will 
cool  to  greater  depths  in  the  same  time  than 
the    sides    of   mountains,    and   than   plains    in 


proportion  as  the  line  A.  B.  is  longer  than 
A.  C.  or  D.  E.  or  F.  G.  In  the  valley  line 
H.  I.,  on  depth  of  the  same  temperature,  will 
be  the  same  as  on  a  plain.  This,  however,  is 
very  different  from  Buffon's  opinion.     He  says 


that  the  earth,  being  thinnest  at  the  poles,  will 
cool  sooner  there  than  under  the  equator,  where 
it  is  thicker.  If  my  idea  of  the  process  of 
cooling  be  right,  his  is  wrong,  and  his  whole 
theory  in  the  Epochs  of  Nature,  is  overset — ^To 
James  Madison.     Ford  ed.,  iii.  369.    (A.,  1784.) 


EAUTH,  Theory  of  Creation. — I 

give  one  answer  to  all  theorists.  That  is  as 
follows :  They  all  suppose  the  earth  a  created 
existence.  They  must  suppose  a  Creator  tiien; 
and  that  He  possessed  power  and  wisdom  to  a 
great  degree.  As  He  intended  the  earth  for 
the  habitation  of  animals  and  vegetables,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  He  made  two  jobs  of  His 
creation,  that  He  first  made  a  chaotic  lump  and 
set  it  into  motion,  and  then,  waiting  the  ages 
necessary  to  form  itself — ^that  when  it  had  done 
this.  He  stepped  in  a  second  time,  to  create  the- 
animals  and  plants  which  were  to  inhabit  it? 
As  a  hand  of  a  Creator  is  to  be  called  in,  it 
may  as  well  be  called  in  at  one  stage  of  the 
process  as  another.  We  may  as  well  suppose  He 
created  the  earth  at  once,  nearly  in  the  state 
in  which  we  see  it,  fit  for  the  preservation  of 
the  beings  He  placed  on  it.  But,  it  is  said,  we 
have  a  proof  tJiat  He  did  not  create  it  in  its 
present  solid  form,  but  in  a  state  of  fluidity: 
because  its  present  shape  of  an  oblate  spheroid 
is  precisely  that  which  a  fluid  mass,  revolving 
on  its  axis,  would  assume;  but  I  suppose  the 
same  equilibrium  between  gravity  and  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  would  determine  a  fluid 
mass  into  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
would  determine  the  wise  Creator  of  that  mass, 
it  he  made  it  in  a  solid  state,  to  give  it  the 
same  spheroidical  form.  A  revolving  fluid 
will  continue  to  change  its  shape,  till  it  attains 
that  in  which  its  i>rinciples  of  contrary  motion 
are  balanced ;  for  if  you  suppose  them  not  bal- 
anced, it  will  change  its  form.  Now,  the  bal- 
anced form  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
a  revolving  solid.  The  Creator,  therefore,  of  a 
revolving  solid,  would  make  it  an  oblate 
spheroid,  that  figure  alone  admitting  a  perfect 
equilibrium.  He  would  make  it  in  that  form 
for  another  reason ;  that  is,  to  prevent  a  shifting 
of  the  axis  of  rotation.  Had  He  created  the 
earth  perfectly  spherical,  its  axis  might  have 
been  perpetually  shifting,  by  the  influence  of  the 
other  bodies  01  the  system,  and  by  placing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  successively  under  its 
poles,  it  might  have  been  depopulated ;  whereas, 
being  spheroidical,  it  has  but  one  axis  on  which 
it  can  revolve  in  equilibrio.  Suppose  the  axis 
of  the  earth  to  shift  forty-five  degrees;  then 
cut  it  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  slices,  ma- 
king every  section  in  the  olane  of  a  circle  of 
latitude  perpendicular  to  the  axis:  every  one 
of  these  slices,  except  the  equatorial  one,  would 
be  unbalanced,  as  there  would  be  more  matter 
on  one  side  of  its  axis  than  on  the  other. 
There  could  be  but  one  diameter  drawn  through 
such  a  slice  which  would  divide  it  into  two 
equal  parts;  on  every  other  possible  diameter, 
the  parts  would  hang  unequal.  This  would  pro^ 
duce  an  irregularity  in  the  diurnal  motion.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  it  impossible  for  the 
poles  of  the  earth  to  shift,  if  it  was  made 
spheroidically,  and  that  it  would  be  made 
spheroidical,  though  solid,  to  obtain  this  end. 
I  use  this  reasoning  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  has  had  a  beginning.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  read  your  conjectures  on  this  subject  with 
great  pleasure,  though  I  bespeak,  befor^iand. 
a  right  to  indulge  my  natural  incredulity  and 
scepticism. — To  Charles  Thomson,  ii,  68 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  338.     (P.,  1786.) 

2850.  EAST  'INDIES,  Trade  to. — Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  have  begun  trade  to  the 
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East  Indies.  Perhaps  Boston  may  follow  their 
example.  But  their  importations  will  be  sold 
only  to  the  country  adjacent  to  them.  For  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  States  south  of  the  Dela- 
ware win  not  engaee  in  a  direct  commerce  with 
the  East  Indies.  They  neither  have,  nor  will 
have  ships  or  seamen  for  their  other  commerce ; 
nor  will  they  buy  East  India  goods  of  the  north- 
ern States.  Experience  shows  that  the  States 
never  bought  foreign  goods  of  one  another. 
The  reasons  are  that  they  would,  in  so  doing, 
pay  double  freight  and  charges ;  and  again  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  mostly  in  cash  what 
they  could  obtain  for  commodities  in  Europe. 
I  know  that  the  American  merchants  have 
looked  with  some  anxiety  to  the  arrangements 
to  be  taken  with  Portugal,  in  expectation  that 
they  could,  through  her,  get  their  East  India 
articles  on  better  and  more  convenient  terms; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  Portugal  will  come  in  for 
a  good  share  of  this  traffic  with  the  southern 
States,  if  they  facilitate  our  payments. — To 
John  Adams,     i,  493.     (P.,  1785.) 

2851.  BAST  AND  WEST  LIKE,  Mean- 
ing of.— On  the  question  what  is  an  east  and 
west  line?  which,  you  say,  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  papers.  I  presume  *  *  * 
that  the  parties  have  differed  only  in  applying 
the  same  appellation  to  different  things.  The 
one  defines  an  east  and  west  line  to  be  on  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  passing  through  the 
point  of  departure,  its  nadir  point,  and  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  its  plane  rectangular,  to 
that  of  the  meridian  of  departure.  The  other 
considers  an  east  and  west  line  to  be  a  line  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  bounding  a  plane  at 
right  angles  with  its  axis,  or  a  circle  of  latitude 
passing  through  the  point  of  departure,  or  in 
other  words,  a  line  which,  from  the  point  of 
departure,  passes  every  meridian  at  a  ri^ht 
angle.  Each  party,  therefore,  defining  the  line 
he  means,  may  be  permitted  to  call  it  an  east 
and  west  one,  or  at  least  it  becomes  no  longer 
a  mathematical  but  a  philological  question  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  east  and  west.  The 
last  is  what  was  meant  probably  by  the  east 
and  west  line  in  the  trea^  of  Ghent  The  same 
has  been  the  understanding  in  running  the  nu- 
merous east  and  west  lines  which  divide  our 
different  States.  They  have  been  run  by  ob- 
servations of  latitude  at  very  short  intervals, 
uniting  the  points  of  observation  by  short 
direct  lines,  and  thus  constituting  in  fact  part 
of  a  polygon  of  very  short  sides. — ^To  Chiles 
Tekril.    vii,  260.     (M.,  1822.) 

2352.  ECOHOHTy  Domestic — ^Domestic 
economy  *  *  ♦  [is]  of  more  solid  value 
than  anything  else. — ^To  Mrs.  Eppes.  D.  L.  J. 
127.     (P.,  1787.) 

285S. .    In  household  economy, 

the  mothers  of  our  country  are  generally 
skilled,  and  generally  careful  to  instruct  their 
daughters.  We  all  know  its  value,  and  that 
diligence  and  dexterity  in  all  its  processes 
are  inestimable  treasures.  The  order  and 
economy  of  a  house  are  as  honorable  to  the 
mistress  as  those  of  the  farm  to  the  master, 
and  if  either  be  neglected,  ruin  follows,  and 
children  destitute  of  the  means  of  living. — 
To  N.  Bttbwell.  vii,  103.  Ford  ed.,  x,  106. 
(M.,  1818.) 

2354.  ECOKOHT,  An  Essential  Princi- 
ple.— Economy  in  the  public  expense,  that 
labor  may  be  lightly  burdened,  I  deem  [one 
of  the]  essential  principles  of  our  government 


and,  consequently  [one]  which  ought  to  shape 
its  administration. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,    viii.  4.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

2355. .    To    expend    the   public 

money  with  the  same  care  and  economy 
[that]  we  would  practice  with  our  own, 
*  *  *  [is  one  of]  the  land  marks  by  which 
we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  pro- 
ceedings.—Second  Annual  Message,  viii, 
21.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  187.    (Dec.  1802.) 

2356. .     The     same    prudence, 

which,  in  private  life,  would  forbid  our  pay- 
ing our  money  for  unexplained  projects,  for- 
bids it  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys. 
—To  Shelton  Giluam.  v,  301.  (W.. 
1808.) 

2357.  SCONOHT,  Evil  of  want  of  .—We 

see  in  England  the  consequences  of  the  want 
of  economy ;  their  laborers  reduced  to  live  on 
a  penny  in  the  shilling  of  their  earnings,  to 
give  up  bread,  and  resort  to  oatmeal  and  po- 
tatoes for  food ;  and  their  landholders  exiling 
themselves  to  live  in  penury  and  obscurity 
abroad,  because  at  home  the  government  must 
have  all  the  clear  profits  of  their  land.  In 
fact,  they  see  the  fee  simple  of  the  island 
transferred  to  the  public  creditors,  all  its 
profits  going  to  them  for  the  interest  of  their 
debts.  Our  laborers  and  landholders  must 
come  to  this  also,  unless  they  severely  adhere 
to  the  economy  you  recommend. — To  Gover- 
nor Plumer.    vii,  19.    (M.,  1816.) 

2358.  EGONOHT,  Happiness  and.->If 
we  can  prevent  the  government  from  wasting 
the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  care  of  them,  they  must  become  happy. 
—To  Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  453.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  178.     (W.,  1802.) 

2350.  EGONOHTy      Honesty     and.— A 

rigid  economy  of  the  public  contributions, 
and  absolute  interdiction  of  all  useless  ex- 
penses, will  go  far  towards  keeping  the  gov- 
ernment honest  and  unoppressive. — To  Mar- 
quis Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  x,  280. 
(M.,  1823.) 

2360.  EGONOHT,  Ignorance  of  PoUti- 
cal.— I  transmit  for  M.  Tracy  ♦  ♦  *  a 
translation  of  his  Economie  Politique,  which 
we  have  made  and  published  here  in  the  hope 
of  advancing  our  countrymen  somewhat  in 
that  Science;  the  most  profound  ignorance  of 
which  threatened  irreparable  disaster  during 
the  late  war,  and  by  the  parasite  insti- 
tutions of  banks  is  now  consuming  the  pub- 
lic industry. — To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford. 
ED.,  X,  116.     (M.,  1818.) 

2361.  EGONOHT,     InsUting    on.— We 

shall  push  Congress  to  the  uttermost  in 
economizing. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  iv, 
397.     (W..  May  1801.) 

2362.  ECONOHT,     Liberty     and.— We 

must  make  our  election  between  economy  and 
liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude. — ^To 
Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  14.  Ford  ed..  x,  41. 
(M.,  1816.) 
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2863.  ECONOHT,  Neoessity  for.— [We 
are]  conscious  that  our  endeavors  to  reconcile 
economy  and  the  public  wants  must  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  every  person,  who 
attends  at  all  to  the  dangers  impending  over 
us  from  circumscribed  finances. — To  the 
President  of  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  337. 
(R.,  1780.) 

2364.  EGONOHT  vs.  NEW  LOAJTa— I 

learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  wholesome 
economies  have  been  found,  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve us  from  the  ruinous  necessity  of  adding 
annually  to  our  debt  by  new  loans.  The 
deviser  of  so  salutary  a  relief  deserves  truly 
well  of  his  country. — To  Samuel  Smith. 
vii,  284.  Ford  ed.,  x,  251.  (M.,  1823.)  See 
Loans. 

2365.  ECONOHT,  PoliticaL— In  so  com- 
plicated a  science  as  political  economy,  no 
one  axiom  can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and  ex- 
pedient for  all  times  and  circumstances,  and 
for  their  contraries. — To  Benjamin  Austin. 
vi,  523.    Ford  ed.,  x,  10.     (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 


.     Political    economy    in 

modem  times  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
science  first  in  the  hands  of  the  political  sect 
in  France,  called  the  Economists.  They  made 
it  a  branch  only  of  a  comprehensive  system 
on  the  natural  order  of  societies.  Quesnay 
first,  Goumay,  Le  Frosne,  Turgot,  and  Du- 
pont  de  Nemours,  the  enlightened,  philan- 
thropic, and  venerable  citizen,  now  of  the 
United  States,  led  the  way  in  these  develop- 
ments, and  gave  to  our  inquiries  the  direction 
they  have  since  observed.  Many  sound  and 
valuable  principles  established  by  them  have 
received  the  sanction  of  general  approbation. 
Some,  as  in  the  infancy  of  a  science  might  be 
expected,  have  been  brought  into  question, 
and  have  furnished  occasion  for  much  dis- 
cussion. Their  opinions  on  production,  and 
on  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation,  have  been 
particularly  controverted;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  merit  of  their  principles  of  taxation, 
it  is  not  wonderful  they  have  not  prevailed; 
not  on  the  questioned  score  of  correctness, 
but  because  not  acceptable  to  the  people, 
whose  will  must  be  the  supreme  law.  Taxa- 
tion is,  in  fact,  the  most  difficult  function  of 
government,  and  that  against  which  their 
citizens  are  most  apt  to  be  refractory.  The 
general  aim  is,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  mode 
most  consonant  with  the  circumstances  and 
sentiments  of  the  country.  Adam  Smith, 
first  in  England,  published  a  rational  and 
systematic  work  on  Political  Economy,  adopt- 
ing generally  the  ground  of  the  Economists, 
but  differing  on  the  subjects  before  specified. 
The  system  being  novel,  much  argument  and 
detail  seemed  then  necessary  to  establish 
principles  which  now  are  assented  to  as  soon 
as  proposed.  Hence  his  book,  admitted  to  be 
able,  and  of  the  first  desrree  of  merit,  has  yet 
been  considered  as  prolix  and  tedious.  In 
France,  John  Baptiste  Say  has  the  merit  of 
producing  a  very  superior  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Political  Economy.  His  arrangement 
is   luminous,   ideas  clear,    style  perspicuous, 


and  the  whole  subject  brought  within  half 
the  volume  of  Smith's  work.  Add  to  this 
considerable  advances  in  correctness  and  ex- 
tension of  principles.  The  work  of  Senator 
[Destutt]  Tracy,  now  announced,  comes  for- 
ward with  all  the  liehts  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  science,  and  with  the  advantages  of 
further  experience,  more  discussion,  and 
greater  maturity  of  subjects.  It  is  certainly 
distingiiished  by  important  traits;  a  cogency 
of  logic  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in 
any  work,  a  rigorous  enchainment  of  ideas, 
and  constant  recurrence  to  it  to  keep  it  in 
the  reader's  view,  a  fearless  pursuit  of  truth 
whithersoever  it  leads,  and  a  diction  so  cor- 
rect that  not  a  word  can  be  changed  but  for 
the  worse  *  *  *  —Introduction  to  Des- 
tutt Tracy's  Political  Economy,  vi,  570. 
(1816.)     See  Tracy. 

2867.  ECONOHT,   ProdigaUty   tb. — ^To 

reform  the  prodigalities  of  our  predecessors 
is  *  *  *  peculiarly  our  duty,  and  to  bring 
the  government  to  a  simple  and  economical 
course. — To  James  Monroe,  iv,  455.  Fokd 
ED.,  viii,  191.     (W..  1803.) 

2368.  ECONOHT,  A  BepubUera  ▼irtue. 

— I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  of  republican  virtues. — ^To  Gover- 
nor Plumer.    vii.  19.     (M.    1816.) 


.    I  am  for  a  government 

rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  applsring  all  die 
possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue  to  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt — ^To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  327.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

2870.  ECONOHT,   Bigorovs.— The    new 

flrovemment  has  now,  for  some  time,  been 
under  way.  ♦  ♦  *  Abuses  under  the  old 
forms  have  led  us  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  new 
in  a  rigorous  economy  of  the  public  con- 
tributions.—To  M.  DE  Pinto,  iii,  174.  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

2871. ,    We  are  endeavoring  to 

reduce  he  government  to  the  practice  of  a 
rigorous  economy,  to  avoid  burthenin^  the 
people,  and  arming  the  magistrate  with  9. 
patronage  of  money,  which  mip^ht  be  used  to 
corrupt  and  undermine  the  principles  of  our 
government— To  M.  Pictet.  iv.  463.  (W., 
1803.) 

2372. .  I  may  err  in  my  meas- 
ures, but  never  shall  deflect  from  the  inten- 
tion to  fortify  the  public  liberty  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  few  to  riot  on  the  labors  of  the  many. 
—To  Judge  Tyler,    iv,  548.    (W..  1804.) 

2378.  EGONOHT     vs.     TAXATIOK. — 

When,  merely  by  avoiding  false  objects  of  ex- 
pense, we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax,  with- 
out internal  taxes,  and  without  borrowing  to 
make  large  and  effectual  payments  toward  the 
discharge  of  our  public  debt  and  the  emanci> 
pation  of  our  posterity  from  that  moral  can- 
ker, it  is  an  encouragement  of  the  highest 
order,  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun,  in  substi- 
tuting economy  for  taxation,  and  in  pursuin^^ 
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wiiat  is  useful  for  a  nation  placed  as  we  are, 
rather  than  what  is  fn-acticed  by  others  under 
different  circumstances. — Second  Annual 
Message,  viii,  19.  Forded.,  viii,  185.  (Dec. 
1,802.) 

2374.  ECONOMY,       Wisdom*     of.— Our 

public  economy  is  such  as  to  offer  drudgery 
and  subsistence  only  to  those  entrusted  with 
its  administration, — ^  wise  and  necessary  pre- 
caution against  the  degeneracy  of  the  public 
servants.— To  M,  de  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
14-     (M.,  1795.) 

2875.  EDEN  CWilliam),  Hatred  of  th« 
United  States.— Mr.  Eden  is  ai^inted  am- 
bassador from  England  to  Madrid.  To  the 
hatred  borne  us  by  his  court  and  country  is 
added  a  recollection  of  the  circumstances  ^  of 
the  unsuccessful  embassy  to  America,  of  which 
he  made  a  part.  I  think  he  will  carry  to  Mad- 
rid dispositions  to  do  us  all  the  ill  he  can. — To 
John  Jay.     ii,    158.     (P.,    1787) 

2876 .    We  had  often    *    *.  • 

occasions  of  knowing  each  other.  His  peculiar 
bitterness  towards  us  had  sufficiently  appeared, 
and  I  had  never  concealed  from  him  that  I  con- 
sidered the  British  as  our  natural  enemies,  and 
as  the  only  nation  on  earth  who  wished  us  ill 
from  the  bottom  of  their  souls.  And  I  am  sat- 
iffied  that  were  our  continent  to  be  swallowed 
op  fay  the  ocean.  Great  Britain  would  be  in  a 
bonfire  from  one  end  to  the  otfier. — To  Will- 
ivM  Caruichael.  ii,  323.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  469. 
«P..  1787.) 

2877. .    Mr.  Eden  sets  out  in  a 

few  days  for  Madrid.  You  will  have  to  oppose 
in  him  tiie  most  bitter  enemy  against  our 
country  that  exists.  His  late  and  sudden  ele- 
vation makcB  the  remembrance  of  the  contempt 
we  showed  to  his  mission  in  America  rankle 
the  more  in  his  breast. — ^To  William  Car- 
uichael.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  453.     (P.,  1787.) 

2878.  EDIT0B8,  Contention  and.— The 
printers  can  never  leave  us  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest  and  union  of  opinion.  They  would 
be  no  longer  useful  and  would  have  to  go  to 
the  plow. — ^To  Elbridce  Gerry,  iv,  392. 
Ford  ed..  viii,  43.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2879. .  A  coalition  of  senti- 
ments is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  printers. 
They,  *  *  *,  live  by  the  zeal  they  can 
kindle,  and  the  schisms  they  can  create.  It 
is  contest  of  opinion  in  politics  ♦  *  ♦ 
which  makes  us  take  great  interest  in  them, 
and  bestow  our  money  liberally  on  those  who 
furnish  aliment  to  our  appetite. — ToElbridgb 
Gerry,  iv,  391.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  42.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

2880.  EDITOBSy  Perocity  of  .—Our  print- 
er? raven  on  the  agonies  of  their  victims, 
as  wolves  do  on  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 
—To  James  Monroe,  v.  598.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
324.     (M.,   181 1.) 

2881.  EDITOBSy  (^OTemment,  People 
and. — ^The  printers  and  the  public  are  very 
different  personages.  The  former  may  lead 
the  latter  a  little  out  of  their  track,  while 
the  deviation  is  insensible;  but  the  moment 
they  usurp  their  direction  and  that  of  their 
government,  they  will  be  reduced  to  their 


true  places— To  James  Monroe,  v,  598. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  324,     (M.,  May  181 1.) 

2382.  1SDIT0B8,      Ind^ndence   of  .—I 

think  an  editor  should  be  independent,  that 
is,  of  personal  influence,  and  not  be  moved 
from  his  opinions  on  the  mere  authority  of 
any  individual.  But  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  political  section  with  which 
he  habitually  accords,  his  duty  seems  very 
like  that  of  a  member  of  Congress.— To 
William  Duane.  v.  591.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  315. 
(M.,  1811.) 

2888.  EDITOBS,  Jeffenon'a  Belationa 
with. — In  your  letter  it  is  said  that,  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  Mr.  James  Lyon 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  formerly  editors  of 
the  Savannah  Republican.  I  promised  them 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This  is 
totally  unfounded.  I  never  promised  to  any 
printer  on  earth  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, nor  any  other  sum,  for  certain  services 
performed,  or  for  any  services  which  that 
expression  would  imply.  I  have  had  no  ac- 
counts with  printers  but  for  their  newspapers, 
for  which  I  have  paid  always  the  ordinarv 
price  and  no  more.  I  have  occasionally  joined 
in  moderate  contributions  to  printers,  as  I 
have  done  to  other  descriptions  of  i)ersons, 
distressed  or  persecuted,  not  by  promise,  but 
the  actual  payment  of  what  I  contributed. — 
To  James  L.  Edwards,    vi,  8.    (M.,  1811.) 

2884. .  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
questing a  letter  from  you  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  my  never  having  made  to  you, 
or  within  your  knowledge  or  information, 
any  such  promise  to  yourself,  your  partner 
Morse,  or  any  other.  My  confidence  in  your 
character  leaves  me  without  a  doubt  of  your 
honest  aid  in  repelling  this  base  and  bold 
attemot  to  fix  on  me  practices  to  which  no 
honors  or  powers  in  this  world  would  ever 
have  induced  me  to  stoop.  I  have  solicited 
none,  intrigued  for  none.  Those  which  my 
country  has  thought  proper  to  confide  to  me 
have  been  of  their  own  mere  motion,  unasked 
by  me.  Such  practices  as  this  letter-writer 
imputes  to  me,  would  have  proved  me  un- 
worthy of  their  confidence. — To  James  Lyon. 
vi,   10.     (M.,   181 1.)     See  Newspapers. 

2885.  EDXTCATIONy  Aboaea  of  power 
and. — Education  is  the  true  corrective  of 
abuses  of  constitutional  power. — ^To  William 
C.  Jarvis.  vii.  179.  Ford  ed.,  x,  161.  (M., 
1820.) 

2886.  EDTTCATION,  AmeUoration  of 
mankind. — If  the  condition  of  man  is  to  be 
progressively  ameliorated,  as  we  fondly  hope 
and  believe,  education  is  to  be  the  chief  in- 
strument in  effecting  it. — ^To  M.  Jullien. 
vii.  106.     (M.,  1818.) 

2887.  EDXTGATIOKy  Course  of. — I  have 
never  thought  a  boy  should  undertake  ab- 
struse or  difficult  sciences,  such  as  mathe- 
matics in  general,  till  fifteen  years  of  age  at 
soonest.  Before  that  time,  they  are  best  em- 
ployed in  learning  the  languages,  which  is 
merely  a  matter  of  memory. — ^To  Ralph 
Izard,    ii,  428.    <^P,i788.) 
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2388.  EDXTGATIOK,     Devotion    to.— A 

system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall 
reach  every  description  of  our  citizens  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  ear- 
liest, so  will  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public 
concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest.  Nor  am  I  tenacious  of  the 
form  in  which  it  shall  be  introduced.  Be 
that  what  it  may,  our  descendants  will  be 
as  wise  as  we  are,  and  w'U  know  how  to 
amend  and  amend  it,  until  it  shall  suit  their 
circumstances.  Give  it  to  us  then  in  any 
shape,  and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon 
the  thanks  of  the  young  and  the  blessings  of 
the  old,  who  are  past  all  other  services  but 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  for  those  who  promote  it. — ^To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Ford  ed.,  x.  102.  (M., 
1818.) 

—  BPTTCATION,    Discipline    and.— See 

Discipline  and  University  of  Virginia. 

2389.  EDXTGATIOK,  Drawing.— I  have 
been  quite  anxious  to  get  a  good  drawing 
master  in  the  militaiy  or  landscape  line -for 
the  University  [of  Virginia].  It  is  a  branch 
of  male  education  most  highly  and  justly 
valued  on  the  continent  of  Europe. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  x,  .?6o.  (M., 
1826.) 

_  EDXTCATION,  Elective  Studies.— See 
University  of  Virginia. 

—  EDXTGATIONy  European. — See 
Schools. 

2390.  EDXTCATION,  Female.— A  plan  of 
female  education  has  never  been  a  subject  of 
systematic  contemplation  with  me.  It  has 
occupied  my  attention  so  far  only  as  the  edu- 
cation of  mjLJiJW  daughters  occasionally  re- 
quired. Considering  that  they  would  be 
placed  in  a  country  situation,  where  little  aid 
could  be  obtained  from  abroad,  I  thought  it 
essential  to  give  them  a  solid  education,  which 
might  enable  them,  when  become  mothers,  to 
educate  their  own  daughters,  and  even  to  di- 
rect the  course  for  sons,  should  their  fathers 
be  lost,  or  incapable,  or  inattentive.  ♦  *  ♦ 
A  g^eat  obstacle  to  good  education  is  the  or- 
dinate passion  prevalent  for  novels,  and  the 
time  lost  in  that  reading  which  should  be  in- 
structively employed.  When  this  poison  in- 
fects the  mind  it  destroys  its  tone  and  revolts 
it  against  wholesome  reading.  Reason  and 
fact,  plain  and  unadorned,  arc  rejected. 
Nothing  can  engage  attention  unless  dressed 
in  all  the  figments  of  fancy,  and  nothing  so 
bedecked  comes  amiss.  The  result  is  a 
bloated  imagination,  sickly  judgment,  and 
disgust  towards  all  the  real  businesses  of 
life.  This  mass  of  trash,  however,  is  not  with- 
out some  distinction ;  some  few  modelling 
their  narratives,  although  fictitious,  on  the 
incidents  of  real  life,  have  been  able  to  make 
them  interesting  and  useful  vehicles  of  a 
sound  morality.  Such,  I  think,  are  Marmon- 
tel's  new  Moral  Tales,  but  not  his  old  ones, 
which  are  really  immoral.  Such  are  the  wri- 
tings of  Miss  Ed^eworth,  and  some  of  those 
of  Madame  Genlis.     For  a  like  reason,  tcto, 


tnuch  poetry  should  not  be  indulged.  Some 
is  useful  for  forming  style  and  taste.  Pope, 
Dryden,  Thomson,  Shakespeare,  and  of  the 
French  Moliere,  Racine,  the  Comeilles,  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  improvement.  The 
French  language,  become  that  of  the  general 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  from  their  ex- 
traordinary advances,  now  the  depository  of 
all  science,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  educa- 
tion for  both  sexes.  *  ♦  *  The  ornaments, 
too,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  are  entitled 
to  their  portion  of  attention.  These,  for  a 
female,  are  dancing,  drawing,  and  music.  The 
first  is  a  healthy  exercise,  el^ant  and  very 
attractive  for  young  people.  Every  affec- 
tionate parent  would  be  pleased  to  see  his 
daughter  qualified  to  participate  with  her 
companions,  and  without  awkwardness  at 
least,  in  the  circles  of  festivity,  of  which  she 
occasionally  becomes  a  part.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary accomplishment,  therefore,  although  of 
short  use;  for  the  French  rule  is  wise,  that 
no  lady  dances  after  marriage.  This  is 
founded  in  solid  physical  reasons,  gestation 
and  nursing  leaving  little  time  to  a  married 
lady  when  this  exercise  can  be  either  safe  or 
innocent.  Drawing  is  thought  less  of  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe.  It  is  an  innocent 
and  engaging  amusement,  often  useful,  and 
a  qualification  not  to  be  neglected  in  one  who 
is  to  become  a  mother  and  an  instructor.  Mu- 
sic is  invaluable  where  a  person  has  an  ear. 
Where  they  have  not,  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. It  furnishes  a  delightful  recreation 
for  the  hours  of  respite  from  the  cares  of  the 
day,  and  lasts  us  through  life.  The  taste  of 
this  country,  too,  calls  for  this  accomplish- 
ment more  strongly  than  for  either  of  the 
others.  I  need  say  nothing  of  household 
economy,  in  which  the  mothers  of  our  coun- 
try are  generally  skilled,  and  generally  care- 
ful to  instruct  their  daughters.  We  all  know 
its  value,  and  that  diligence  and  dexterity  in 
all  its  processes  are  inestimable  treasures 
The  order  and  economy  of  a  house  arc  as 
honorable  to  the  mistress  as  those  of  the  farm 
to  the  master,  and  if  either  be  neglected, 
ruin  follows,  and  children  destitute  of  tht- 
means  of  living. — To  N.  Burwell.  vii.  101. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  104.     (M,  1818.) 

—  EDUCATION,  Postering  Oenina. — 
See  2398,  2399,  2400. 

2391.  EDXTCATION,  Freedom  and.— If  a 
nation  expects  to  'be  ip^norant  and  free«  in  a 
state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be. — To  Charles  Yancey, 
vi,  517.    Ford  ed.,  x,  a.     (M.,i8i6.) 

2392.  EDUCATION,  Freedom,  Happi- 
ness and. — No  other  sure  foundation  can  be 
devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  *  ♦  ♦  Preach  a  crusade  again>t 
ignorance ;  establish  and  improve  the  law  for 
educating  the  common  people.  Let  our  coun- 
trymen know  that  the  people  alone  can  pro- 
tect us  against  the  evils  [of  misgoverament]. 
— To  George  Wythe  ii.  7.  Ford  ed„  iv. 
268.     (P.,  1786.) 

2398.  EDXTGATION,  Friends  of  .—A  wise 
direction  of  [the  force  friendly  to  education] 
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will  insure  to  our  country  its  future  prosper- 
ity and  safety.— To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii, 
189.    Ford  ed.,  x,  167.    (P.F.,  1820.) 

8894.  EDTJCATIOK,  Oood  OoTemment 
and. — Np  one  more  sincerely  wishes  the 
spread  of  information  among  mankind  than 
I  do,  and  none  has  greater  confidence  in  its 
effect  towards  supporting  free  and  good  gov- 
ernment— To  Hugh  L.  White,  v.  521.  (M., 
1810.) 

2305.  EDUCATION^  Hlgher.^I  do  most 
anxiously  wish  to  see  the  highest  degrees  of 
education  given  to  the  higher  degrees  of 
genius,  and  to  all  degrees  of  it^  so  much  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  and  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  to  keep  their 
part  of  it  going  on  right;  for  nothing  can 
keep  it  right  but  their  own  vigilant  and  dis- 
trustful superintendence. — ^To  Mann  Page. 
iv,  119.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  24.    (M.,  1795.) 

8896. .    The  greatest  good    [of 

the  people]  requires,  that  while  they  are  in- 
structed in  general,  competently  to  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  others  should  employ 
their  g^enius  with  necessary  information  to 
the  useful  arts,  to  inventions  for  saving  la- 
bor and  increasing  our  comforts,  to  nourish- 
ing our  health,  to  civil  government,  military 
science,  &c.— To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii.  187. 
FoBD  ED.,  X,  166.    (P.  R,  1820.) 

2897. .  When  sobered  by  ex- 
perience, I  hope  our  successors  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  advantages  of  education. 
I  mean  of  education  on  the  broad  scale,  and 
not  that  of  the  petty  academies,  as  they  call 
themselves,  which  are  started  up  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  where  one  or  two  men, 
possessing  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  a 
knowledge  of  the  globes,  and  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  imagine  and  communicate 
this  as  the  sum  of  science.  They  conjmit 
their  pupils  to  the  theatre  of  the  world,  with 
just  taste  enough  of  learning  to  be  alienated 
from  industrious  pursuits,  and  not  enough  to 
do  service  in  the  ranks  of  science.  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  hope  the  necessity  will  at  length  be  seen  of 
establishing  institutions  here,  as  in  Europe. 
where  every  branch  of  science  useful  at  this 
day,  may  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree. — To 
John  Adams,  vi,  356.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  464. 
(M..  July  1814.) 

2898.  EDXTCATION,  Jeffenon's  Bills 
on- — ^The  bill  [on  Education  in  the  Revised 
Code  of  Virginia]  proposes  to  lay  off  every 
county  into  small  districts  of  five  or  six  miles 
square,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them 
to  establish  a  school  jfor  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor  to  be 
supported  by  the  hundred,  and  every  person 
in  it  entitled  to  send  their  children  three  years 
gratis,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  please, 
paying  for  it.  These  schools  to  be  under  a 
visitor  who  is  annually  to  choose  the  boy  of 
best  genius  in  the  school,  of  those  whose  par- 
ents are  too  poor  to  give  them  further  educa- 
tion, and  to  send  him  forward  to  one  of  the 
grammar  schools,  of  which  twenty  are  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  in  different  Darts  of  the 


country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  geography, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arith- 
metic. Of  the  boys  thus  sent  in  any  one  year, 
trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  grammar  schools 
one  or  two  years,  and  the  best  genius  of  the 
whole  selected,  and  continued  six  years,  and 
the  residue  dismissed.  By  this  means  twenty 
of  the  best  geniuses  will  be  raked  from  the 
rubbish  annually,  and  be  instructed  at  the 
public  expense,  so  far  as  the  grammar  schools 
go.  At  the  end  of  sflc  years  instruction,  one- 
half  are  to  be  discontinued  (from  among 
whom  the  grammar  schools  ^ill  probablv 
be  supplied  with  future  masters)  ;  and  the 
other  half,  who  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  su- 
periority of  their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to 
be  sent  and  continued  three  years  in  the  study 
of  such  sciences  as  they  shall  choose,  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College.  *  *  *  The  ul- 
timate result  of  the  whole  scheme  of  educa- 
tion would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of 
the  State  reading,  writing,  and  common  arith- 
metic; turning  out  ten  annually  of  superior 
genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic ; 
turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of  still  su- 
perior parts,  who.  to  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing, shall  have  added  such  branches  of  the 
sciences  as  their  genius  shall  have  led  them 
to;  the  further  furnishing  to  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  people  convenient  schools  at  which 
their  children  may  be  educated  at  their  own 
expense. — Notes  on  Virginia.  viii,  388. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  251.  (1782.) 

2309. .    I  have  sketched  and  put 

into  the  hands  of  a  member  a  bill,  delineating 
a  practicable  plan,  entirely  within  the  means 
they  [the  Virginia  Legislature]  already  have 
on  hand,  destined  to  this  object.  My  bill 
proposes:  i.  Elementary  schools  in  every 
county,  which  shall  place  every  householder 
within  three  miles  of  a  school.  2.  District 
colleges,  which  shall  place  every  father  within 
a  day's  ride  of  a  college  where  he  may  dis- 
pose of  his  son.  3.  An  university  in  a  healthy 
and  central  situation,  with  the  offer  of  the 
lands,  buildings,  and  funds  of  the  Central 
College,  if  they  will  accept  that  place  for  their 
establishment.  In  the  first  will  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  common  arithmetic,  and 
general  notions  of  geography.  In  the  second, 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  geography 
fully,  a  higher  degree  of  numerical  arithmetic, 
mensuration,  and  the  elementary  principles 
of  navigation.  In  the  third,  all  the  useful 
sciences  in  their  highest  degree.  To  all  of 
which  is  added  a  selectian  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  subjects  of  Ahe  most  promising 
genius,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  give 
them  further  education,  to  be  carried  at  the 
public  expense  through  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versity. The  object  is  to  bring  into  action 
that  mass  of  talents  which  lies  buried  in  pov- 
erty in  every  country,  for  want  of  the  means 
of  development,  and  thus  give  activity  to  a 
mass  of  mind,  which,  in  proportion  to  our 
population,  shall  be  the  double  or  treble  of 
what  it  is  in  most  countries.  The  expense 
of  the  elementary  schools  for  every  countv. 
is  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the  wealth  of  the 
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county,  and  all  children  rich  and  poor,  to  be 
educated  at  these  three  years  gratis.  *  *  * 
This  is,  in  fact  and  substance,  the  plan  I  pro- 
posed in  a  bill  forty  years  ago,  but  accom- 
modated to  the  circumstances  of  this,  instead 
of  that  day. — ^To  M.  Correa.  vii,  04.  (P. 
F.,  1817.) 

2400.  EDXTCATION,  Jefferson's  Ex- 
planation of.— The  general  objects  of  this 
law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to 
the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition 
of  every  one,  tfind  directed  to  their  freedom 
and  happiness.  Specific  details  were  not 
proper  for  the  law.  These  must  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  visitors  entrusted  with  its  execu- 
tion. The  first  stage  of  this  education  being 
the  schools  of  the  hundreds,  wherein  the  great 
mass  ot  the  people  will  receive  their  instruc- 
tion, the  principal  foundations  of  future  or- 
der will  be  laid  here.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
putting  the  Bible  and* the  Testament  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  at  an  age  when  their 
judgments  are  not  sufficiently  matured  for 
religious  inquiries,  their  memories  may  here 
be  stored  with  the  most  useful  facts  from 
Grecian,  Roman.  European  and  American 
history.  The  first  elernimti  trf  morality,  too, 
may  be  instilled'  into  their  minds :  such  as, 
when  further  developed  as  their  judgments 
advance  in  strength,  may  teach  them  how  to 
work  out  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by 
showing  them  thit  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has 
placed  them,  but  is  always  the  result  of 
a  good  conscience,  good  health,  occupation, 
and  freedom  in  all  just  pursuits.  Those  whom 
either  the  wealth  of  their  parents  or  the  adop- 
tion of  the  State  shall  destine  to  higher  de- 
grees of  learnincr  will  go  on  to  the  gram- 
mar schools,  which  constitute  the  next  stage, 
there  to  be  instructed  in  the  languages.  The 
learning  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am  told,  is  going 
into  disuse  in  Europe.  I  know  not  what  their 
manners  and  occupations  may  call  for;  but 
it  would  be  very  ill-judged  in  us  to  follow 
their  example  in  this  instance  There  is  a 
certajiLCeriod  of  life,  sav  from  eight  to  fifteen 
or 'sixteeiTyJftr^  of  age.  when  the  mind,  like 
the  body  is  not  yet  firm  enough  for  laborious 
and  close  operations.  If  applied  to  such,  it 
falls  an  early  victim  to  premature  exertion; 
exhibiting,  indeed,  at  first,  in  these  young 
and  tender  subjects,  the  flattering  appearance 
of  their  being  men  while  they  are  yet  children, 
but  ending  in  reducing  them  to  be  children 
when  they  should  be  men.  The  memory  is 
then  most  susceptible  and  tenacious  of  im- 
pressions; and  the  learning  of  languages  be- 
ing chiefly  a  work  of  memory,  it  seems  pre- 
cisely fitted  to  the  powers  of  this  period, 
which  is  long  enough,  too,  for  acquiring  the 
most  useful  languages,  ancient  and  modern. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  language  is  science.  (It 
is  only  am  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
science.  JBut  that  time  is  not  lost  which  is 
employea  in  providing  tools  for  future  opera- 
tion; more  especially,  as  in  this  case,  the 
books  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  for  this 
-purpose  may  be  such  as  will,  at  the  same  time, 

press  their   minds   with   useful    facts   and 


good  principles.  If  this  period  be  suffered 
to  pass  in  idleness,  the  mind  becomes  lethar- 
gic and  impotent,  as  would  the  body  it  in- 
habits, if  unexercised  during  the  same  time. 
The  sympathy  between  body  and  mind  dur- 
mg  their  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  is  too 
strict  and  obvious  to  endanger  our  being 
misled,  while  we  reason  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

As  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  age,  it  is 
supposed  they  will  be  sent  from  the  grammar 
schools  to  the  university,  which  constitutes 
our  third  and  last  stage,  there  to  study  those 
sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to  their  views. 
By  that  part  of  our  plan  which  prescribes 
the  selection  of  the  youths  of  genius  from 
among  the  classes  of  the  ooor,  we  hope  to 
avail  the  State  of  those  talents  which  nature 
has  sown  as  liberally  among  the  poor  as  the 
rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  if  not 
nought  for  and  cultivated.  But  of  all  the 
views  of  this  law  none  is  more  important, 
none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering 
the  Mgak^the  safe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate, 
guardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  reading  in  the  first  stage,  where 
they  will  receive  their  whole  education,  is 
proposed^s  has  been  said,  to  be  chiefly  his- 
torical. Fistory,  by  apprising  them  of  the 
past,  wiiTenable  them  to  judge  of  the  fu- 
ture; it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of 
other  times  and  other  nations;  it  will  qual- 
ify them  as  judges  of  the  actions  and  designs 
of  men ;  it  will  enable  them  to  know  ambition 
under  every  disguise  it  may  assume;  and 
knowing  it,  to  defeat  its  views.  In  every 
government  on  earth  is  some  trace  of  human 
weakness,  some  germ  of  corruption  and  de- 
generacy, which  cunning  will  discover,  and 
wickednsfis  insensibly  open,  cultivate  and  im- 
prove, ^very  government  degenerates  when 
trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The 
people  theiflselves,  therefore,  are  its  only  safe 
depositories]  And  to  render  even  them  safe, 
their  minds  must  be  improved  to  a  certain 
degree.  This  indeed  is  not  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, though  it  be  essentially  necessary.  An 
amendment  of  our  Constitution  must  have 
come  in  aid  of  the  public  education.  The  in- 
fluence over  government  must  be  shared 
among  all  the  people.  If  every  individual 
which  composes  their  mass  participates  of 
the  ultimate  authority,  the  government  will 
be  safe;  because  the  corrupting  the  whole 
mass  will  exceed  any  private  resources  of 
wealth;  and  public  ones  cannot  be  provided 
but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this  case  every 
man  would  have  to  pay  his  own  price.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain  has  been  cor- 
rupted, because  but  one  man  in  ten  has  a 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament  The 
sellers  of  the  g^ovemment,  therefore,  get  nine- 
tenths  of  their  price  clear.  It  has  been 
thought  that  corruption  is  restrained  by  con- 
fining the  right  of  suffrage  to  a  few  of  the 
wealthier  of  the  people ;  but  it  would  be  more 
eflFectually  restrained,  by  an  extension  of  that 
right,  to  such  members  as  would  bid  d^nce 
to  the  means  of  corruption. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  388.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  252.     (1782.) 
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~  SDT7CATI0K,  Languages  and.— See 
Languages. 

2401.  EDUCATION,  Large  Cities  and.— 

I  am  not  a  friend  to  placing  young  men  in 
populous  cities,  because  they  acquire  there 
habits  and  partialities  which  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  happiness  of  their  after  life. — To 
Doctor  Wistar.  v,  104.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  70. 
(W..  1807.) 

2402.  EDTTCATION,  Law  and.— Laws 
will  be  wisely  formed,  and  honestly  adminis- 
tered, in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and 
administer  them  are  wise  and  honest :  whence 
it  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  pub- 
lic happiness  that  those  persons,  whom  nature 
has  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue,  should 
be  rendered  by  liberal  education  worthy  to 
receive,  and  able  to  guard  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow 
citizens;  and  that  they  should  be  called  to 
that  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth  or 
other  accidental  condition  or  circumstance; 
but  the  indigence  of  the  greater  number  dis- 
abling them  from  so  educating,  at  their  own 
expense,  those  of  their  children  whom  nature 
has  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become  use- 
ful instruments  for  the  public,  it  is  better 
that  such  should  be  sought  for  and  educated 
at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the 
happiness  of  all  should  be  confined  to  the  weak 
or  wicked. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (i779) 

2408.  EBTTCATIONy  Material  progress 
vs. — People  generally  have  more  feeling  for 
canals  and  roads  than  education.  However,  I 
hope  we  can  advance  them  with  equul  pace. — 
To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  217.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  169. 
(VV..  1807.) 

2404.  EI>T7CATI0N,  MlUtary  Instruc- 
tion.— We  must  make  military  instruction  a 
regular  part  of  collegiate  education.  We 
can  never  be  safe  till  this  is  done* — To 
James  Monroe,    vi,  131.     (M.,  1813.) 

2405.  EBXTCATION,  Municipal  govem- 
ment  and. — Education  is  not  a  branch  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  but,  like  the  other  arts 
and  sciences,  an  accident  only. — To  John 
Tayuor.  vii,  17.  Ford  ed.,  x,  51.  (M., 
1816.) 

KDTJCATION,  National  TJniTersity. 

— See  University. 

2406.  EDTTCATION,  Neglect  of.— If  the 
children  ♦  *  *  are  untaught,  their  igno- 
rance and  vices  will,  in  future  life  cost  us 
much  dearer  in  their  consequences,  than  it 
would  have  done,  in  their  correction,  by  a 
good  education.— To  Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Ford 
ED.,  x,  99.     (1818.) 

2407.  EDXTCATION,  Hew  York  vs.  Vir- 
g^inia. — Surely  Governor  Clinton's  display  of 
the  gigantic  efforts  of  New  York  towards  the 
education  of  her  citizens  will  stimulate  the 
pride  as  well  as  the  patriotism  of  our  Legis- 
lature, to  look  to  the  reputation  and  safety 

•  Tcflfenwn  was  the  first  to  suggest  military  train- 
ing in  the  schoolfl.-EDlTOR. 


of  their  own  country,  to  rescue  it  from  the 
degradation  of  becoming  the  Barbary  of  the 
Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  our 
own  negroes.  To  that  condition  it  is  fast 
sinking.  We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  States,  what  our  indigenous  predeces- 
sors were  when  invaded  by  the  science  and 
arts  of  Europe.  The  mass  of  education  in 
Virginia,  before  the  Revolution,  placed  her 
with  the  foremost  of  her  Sister  Colonies. 
What  is  her  education  now?  Where  is  it? 
The  little  we  have  we  import,  like  beggars, 
from  other  States ;  or  import  their  beggars  to 
bestow  on  us  their  miserable  crumbs.  And 
what  is  wanting  to  restore  us  to  our  station 
among  our  confederates?  Not  more  money 
from  the  people.  Enough  has  been  raised 
by  them,  and  appropriated  to  this  very  ob- 
ject It  is  that  it  should  be  employed  under- 
standingly,  and  for  their  greatest  good.— To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  186.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
165.     (P.F.,  1820.) 

2408. ,    Six    thousand    common 

schools  in  New  York,  fifty  pupils  in  eadi, 
three  hundred  thousand  in  all;  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually  paid  to 
the  masters ;  forty  established  academies,  with 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pu- 
pils; and  five  colleges  with  seven  hundred 
and  eighteen  students;  to  which  last  classes 
of  institutions  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  given;  and  the 
whole  appropriations  for  education  estimated 
at  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars !  What 
a  pigmy  to  this  is  Virginia  become,  with  a 
population  almost  equal  to  that  of  New 
York!  And  whence  this  difference?  From 
the  difference  their  rulers  set  on  the  value  of 
knowledge,  and  the  prosperity  it  produces. 
But  still,  if  a  pigmy,  let  her  do  what  a  pigmv 
may  do.— To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  188. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  167.    (P.F..  1820.) 

2409.  EDTTCATION,  The  People  and.— 
Above  all  things,  I  hope  the  education  of  the 
common  people  will  be  attended  to ;  convinced 
that  on  their  good  senses  we  may  rely  with 
the  most  security  for  the  oreservation  of  a 
due  degree  of  liberty.* — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  480.     (P.,  1787.) 

8410. .     [To  give]  information  to 

the  people  ♦  *  *  is  the  most  certain,  and 
the  most  legitimate  engine  of  government. — 
To  James  Madison,    ii,  332.     (1787.) 

8411. .  The  diffusion  of  in- 
formation, I  deem  [one.]  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  and,  consequently, 
[one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra- 
tion.— First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

2412.  .    Enlighten     the    people 

generally,  and  tyranny  and  oppressions  of 
body  and  mind  will  vanish  like  spirits  at  the 

*In  Confirresa  edition :  (ii,  393,)  "Educate  and  in- 
form the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  Enable  them  to 
■ee  that  It  is  their  interest  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
and  they  will  preserve  them.  And  it  requires  no  very 


•high  degree  of  education  to  convince  them  of  this. 
They  are  the  only  sure  re"  '      * 

of  our  liberty."— Editor. 


hey  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the  preservation 
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dawn  of  dayl — ^To  Dupont  De  Nemours. 
vi.  592.    Ford  ed.,  x,  25.     (P.  R,  1816.) 

2413. ,    Nobody    can  doubt  my 

zeal  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people. 
Who  first  started  that  idea?  I  may  surely 
say,  myself.  Turn  to  the  bill  in  the  Revised 
Code,  which  I  drew  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  and  before  which  the  idea  of  a  plan  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  generally,  had 
never  been  suggested  m  this  State.  There 
you  will  sec  developed  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  whole  system  of  general  education  we  are 
now  urging  and  acting  on:  and  it  is  well 
known  to  those  with  whom  I  have  acted  on 
this  subject,  that  I  never  have  proposed  a 
sacrifice  of  the  primary  to  the  ultimate  grade 
of  instruction.  Let  us  keep  our  eye  steadilv 
on  the  whole  system. — To  General  Breck- 
ENRiDGE.    vii,  205.     (M.,  182 1.)     See  People. 

2414.  EDT7CATI0N,  Perversion  of 
power  and. — The  most  effectual  means  of 
p:  eventing  the  perversion  of  power  into  tyr- 
anny are  to  illuminate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  minds  of  the  people. — Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  Bill.    Ford  ed,  ii.  221.     (i79p.) 

2415.  EDXTCATION,     Power    and.— All 

the  States  but  our  own  are  sensible  that 
knowledge  is  power.  The  Missouri  question 
is  for  power.  The  efforts  now  gener- 
ally making  in  all  the  States  to  advance 
their  science  is  for  power,  while  we  are  sink- 
ing into  the  barbarism  of  our  Indian  abo- 
riffines,  and  expect  like  them  to  oppose  by  ig- 
norance the  overwhelming  mass  of  light  and 
science  by  which  we  shall  be  surrounded.  It 
is  a  comfort  that  I  am  not  to  live  to  see  this. 
— To  Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Ford  ed.,  x,  155. 
(M..  1820.) 

2416.  EDTTCATION,  Progress  througli. 

— I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  educa- 
tion as  the  resource  most  to  be  relied  on  for 
ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  vir- 
tue, and  advancing  the  happiness  of  man. — 
To  C.  C.  Blatchly.  vii,  263.  (M.,  1822.) 
See  2386. 

2417.  EDTTCATION,  The  Bepublic  and. 

— I  have  two  great  measures  at  heart,  without 
which  no  republic  can  maintain  itself  in 
strength,  i.  That  of  general  education,  to 
enable  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what 
will  secure  or  endanger  his  freedom.  2.  To 
divide  every  countv  into  hundreds,  of  such 
size  that  all  the  children  of  each  will  be  within 
reach  of  a  central  school  in  it. — To  John  Ty- 
ler    V.  525.    Ford  ed..  ix,  277.     (M.,  1810.) 

2418.  EDXTCATION,  Safety  in.— The  in- 
formation of  the  people  at  large  can  alone 
make  them  the  safe,  as  they  are  the  sole  de- 
positary of  our  political  and  religious  free- 
dom.—To  William  Duane.  v,  541.  (M., 
1810.) 

2419.  EDXTCATION,  Self-sufficiency 
and.— Our  post-revolutionary  youth  are  bom 
under  happier  stars  than  you  and  I  were. 
They  acquire  all  learning  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  bring  it  into  the  world  ready  made. 
The  information  of  books  is  no  longer  neces- 


sary; and  all  knowledge  which  is  not  in- 
nate, is  in  contempt,  or  neglect  at  least  Every 
folly  must  run  its  round;  and  so,  I  suppose, 
must  that  of  self-learning  and  self-su£Bciency ; 
of  rejecting  the  knowledge  acquired  in  past 
ages,  and  starting  on  the  new  ground  of  in- 
tuition.— To  John  adams.  vi,  355.  Ford  kd., 
ix,  464.     (M.,  1814.) 


2420.  EDXTGATIOK,     Suffrage 

There  is  one  provision  [in  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  Spain]  which  will  immortalize  its  in- 
ventors. It  is  that  which,  after  a  certain 
epoch,  disfranchises  every  citizen  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  This  is  new,  and  is  the  fruit- 
ful germ  of  the  improvement  of  everything 
good,  and  the  correction  of  everything  imper- 
fect in  the  present  constitution.  This  will 
give  you  an  enlightened  people,  and  an  en- 
ergetic public  opinion  which  will  control  and 
enchain  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment.—To  Chevalier  db  Oins.  vi,  342.  (M., 
1814.) 

2421.  EDXTCATION,  Suitable.— Promote 
in  every  order  of  men  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion proportioned  to  their  condition,  and  to 
their  views  in  life. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 
vii,  189.    Ford  ed.,  x,  167.    (P.  F.,  182a) 

2422.  EDTTCATION,  System  and.— The 

truth  is  that  the  want  of  common  education 
with  us  is  not  from  our  poverty,  but  from  the 
want  of  an  orderly  system.  More  money  is 
now  paid  for  the  education  of  a  part  than 
would  be  paid  for  that  of  the  whole,  if  sys- 
tematically arranged. — ^To  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 
vii,  188.    Ford  ed.,  x,  167.    (P.F.,  1820.) 

2423.  EDXTCATION,     Taxes    for.— The 

tax  which  will  be  paid  for  the  purpose  of 
education  is  not  more  than  the  thousandth 
part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests 
and  nobles  who  will  rise  up  among  us  if  we 
leave  the  people  in  ignorance. — To  George 
Wythe,    ii,  7.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  269.    (P.,  1786.) 

S424. .    If  the  Legislature  would 

add  to  the  literary  fund  a  perpetual  tax  of  a 
cent  a  head  on  the  population  of  the  State,  it 
would  set  agoing  at  once,  and  forever  main- 
tain, a  system  of  primary  or  ward  schools, 
and  an  university  where  might  be  taught,  in 
its  highest  degree,  every  branch  of  science 
useful  in  our  time  and  country ;  and  it  would 
rescue  us  from  the  tax  of  toryism,  fanaticism, 
and  indifTerentism  to  their  own  State,  which 
we  now  send  our  youth  to  bring  from  those 
of  New  Eneland.— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi, 
517.    Ford  ed.,  x,  4.    (M.,  1816,) 

—  EDT7CATI0N,  TeehnieaL — See  239(1 

2425.  EDXTCATION,     Tyranny    and.— 

Enlighten  the  oeople  generally,  and  tyranny 
and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind  will  vanisn 
like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. — ^To 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  vi,  592.  Ford  kd.,  x. 
25.    (P.  F.,  1816.) 

—  EDXTCATION  vs.  VICE. — See  240S. 

2426.  EDXTCATIOK,  The  Wealthy  and. 

— ^What  will  be  the  retribution  of  the  wealthy 
individual  [for  his  support  of  general  educa- 
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tion]  ?  I.  The  peopling  of  his  neighborhood 
with  honest,  useful  and  enlightened  citizens, 
understanding  their  own  rights  and  firm  in 
their  perpetuation.  2.  When  his  own  de- 
scendants become  poor,  which  they  generally 
do  within  three  generations  (no  law  of 
primogeniture  now  perpetuating  wealth  in 
the  same  families),  their  children  will  be  edu- 
cated by  the  then  rich,  and  the  little  advance 
he  now  makes  to  poverty,  while  rich  himself, 
will  be  repaid  by  the  then  rich,  to  his  de- 
scendants when  become  poor,  and  thus  p^ive 
them  a  chance  of  rising  again.  This  is  a 
solid  consideration,  and  should  go  home  to 
the  bosom  of  every  parent.  This  will  be 
seed  sowed  in  fertile  ground.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision for  his  family  looking  to  distant  times, 
and  far  in  duration  beyond  what  he  has  now 
in  hand  for  them.  Let  every  man  count  back- 
ward in  his  own  family,  and  see  how  many 
generations  he  can  go,  before  he  comes  to  the 
ancestor  who  made  the  fortune  he  now  holds. 
Most  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  generation, 
many  at  the  second,  few  will  reach  the  third. 
and  not  one  in  the  State  [of  Virginia]  go  be- 
yond the  fifth. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  100.     (M.,  1818.) 

—  SDTTOATION,  Zeal  for.— See  2388. 

2407.  ELECTION,  Aboaes  and.— -Should 
thini^TS  go  wrong  at  any  time,  the  people  will 
set  them  to  rights  by  the  peaceable  exercise 
of  their  elective  rights. — To  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas,  v,  5.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  435-  (W., 
1806.) 

2428.  ELBCnnOK,  Care  of. — ^A  jealous 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people, — 
a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which 
arc  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided,  I  deem 
[one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  our 
government  and,  consequently  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration.  First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  4. 
(1801.) 

2429.  ELECTION,  Contested.— To  retain 
the  office,  when  it  is  probable  the  majority 
was  against  him  [George  Qinton]  is  dishon- 
orable.*— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
94.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

2430.  ELECTION^  Expenditorea  and.—- 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  chastening 
operation  can  alone  restrain  the  propensity  of 
governments  to  enlarge  expense  beyond  in- 
come.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
176-     (M.,  1820.) 

2431.  ELECTION  va.  70BCE.— Keep 
away  all  show  of  force,  and  the  people  win 
bear  down  the  evil  propensities  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  constitutional  means  of  election 
and  petition. — To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv, 
287-     Ford  ed.,  vii,  356.    (Pa.,  1799) 

2432.  ELECnOHy  OoTemment  and. — 
Election  ♦  *  ♦  [is]  a  fundamental  mem- 
ber in  the  structure  of  government. — To 
John  Taylor,  vii,  18.  Ford  ed.,  x,  52.  (M., 
1816.) 

•  Jefferson  was  discQa^ing  tha  Clinton-Jay  contest 
for  tlie  governorship  in  New  York.— Editor. 


_  ELECTION    OF   PEE8IDENT. — See 

Elections,  Presidential  and  President. 

8433.  ELECTION,  Bepublican  OoTem- 
ment  and.— Governments  are  more  or  less 
republican  as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
element  of  popular  election  and  control  in 
their  composition. — ^To  John  Taylor,  vi,  608. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  31-     (M.,   1816.) 

2434.  ELECTION,  Short  Perioda  of  .—A 

government  by  representatives,  elected  by  the 
people  at  short  periods,  was  our  object;  and 
our  maxim  at  that  day  was,  "where  annual 
election  ends,  tyranny  begins  " ;  nor  have  our 
departures  from  it  been  sanctioned  by  the 
happiness  of  their  eflPects. — To  Samuel 
Adams,  iv,  321.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  425.  (Pa.. 
*Feb.  1800.) 

8436. ,  A  representative  govern- 
ment, responsible  at  short  periods  of  election, 
♦  *  *  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  hap- 
piness to  mankind. — R.  To  A.  Vermont  Leg- 
islature,   viii,  121.     (1807.) 

2436 .  The  rights  [of  the  peo- 
ple] to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of  their  own 
industry,  can  never  be  protected  against  the 
.selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject  to  their  con- 
trol at  short  periods. — ^To  Isaac  H.  Tiffany. 
vii,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

2437. .    Submit  the  members  of 

the  Legislature  to  approbation  or  rejection  at 
short  intervals.— To  Samuel  Kerchival. 
vii,  II.    Ford  ed.,  x,  3q.    CM.,  1816.) 

2438.  ELECTION,     Congreea    and.— 

Short  elections  will  keep  Congress  right. — 
To  Thomas  Ritchie,  vii.  102.  Ford  ed., 
X,  170.     (M.,  1820.) 

2439. .  The  Legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  may  sometimes  err,  but 
elections  and  dependence  will  bring  them  to 
rights.— To  Archibald  Thweat.  vii.  199. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  184.    (M.,  1821.) 

2440.  ELECTIONS,  Federal  Interference 

with.— Till  the  event  of  the  [Presidential] 
election  is  known,  it  is  too  soon  for  me  to 
say  what  should  be  done  in  such  atrocious 
cases  as  those  you  mention  of  Federal  officers 
obstructing  the  operation  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. One  thing  I  will  say,  that  as  to  the 
future,  interferences  with  elections,  whether 
of  the  State^or  General.  Government,  by  of- 
ficers of  the  latter,  should  be  deemed  cause  of 
removal;  because  the  constitutional  remedy 
bv  the  elective  principle  becomes  notliing,  if 
it  may  be  smothered  by  the  enormous  patron- 
age of  the  General  Government. — To  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  M'Kean.  iv.  350.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  486.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

8441. .    I    proposed    soon    after 

coming  into  office  to  enjoin  the  executive  of- 
ficers from  intermeddling  with  elections,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  our 
Constitution.  It  was  laid  over  for  considera- 
tion; but  late  occurrences  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  and  it  is  now  under  consideration. 
— To  De  Witt  Cunton.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  ^22. 
(W.,  Oct.  1804.) 
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2442. .    I  think  the  officers  of  the 

Federal  Government  are  meddling  too  much 
with  the  public  elections.  Will  it  be  best  to 
admonish  them  privately  or  by  proclamation  ? 
—To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  559.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  320.     (M.,  Sep.  1804.) 

2443. .    You  mention  that  "  Dr. 

Logan  had  informed  the  person  that  he  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  you  [mel,  exhort- 
ing him  to  use  all  his  influence  to  procure  the 
reelection  of  Governor  McKean,  for  that  to 
displace  him  would  be  extremely  injurious  to 
the  republican  cause."  Whatever  may  be  the 
personal  esteem  I  entertain  for  Governor  Mc- 
Kean, and  the  harmony  with  which  we  acted 
when  members  of  the  same  bodv.  I  never  con- 
ceived that  that  would  justify  my  taking  sides 
against  Mr.  Snyder,  or  endeavoring  in  any 
way  to  influence  the  free  choice  of  the  State. 
I,  therefore,  have  never  written  any  such  let- 
ter, nor  a  letter  of  such  import  to  any 
mortal.  And  further,  my  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Logan,  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  strict  honor,  leave  the  fullest  con- 
viction in  my  mind  that  there  has  been  some 
mistake  in  the  hearing,  understanding,  or 
quoting  his  words.— To  Thomas  Liet.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  354-     (M.,  Aug.  180S.) 

2444.  ELECTIONS,  Intermeddling  with. 
—From  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  I  de- 
termined never  to  intermeddle  with  elections 
of  the  people,  and  have  invariably  adhered  to 
this  determination.  In  my  own  country, 
where  there  have  been  so  many  elections  in 
which  my  inclinations  were  enlisted,  I  yet 
never  interfered.  I  could  the  less  do  it  in 
the  present  instance,  your  people  so  very  dis- 
tant from  me,  utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  to 
whom  I  also  am  unknown;  and  above  all.  I 
a  stranger,  to  presume  to  recommend  one 
who  is  well  known  to  them.  The  people  could 
not  but  put  this  question  to  me.  "  who  are 
you,  pray"?— To  Charles  Clay,  iii,  469. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  iii.     (M.,  1792.) 

2445.  ELECTIONS,    Patronage    and.— 

Every  officer  of  the  government  may  vote  at 
elections  according  to  his  conscience ;  but  we 
should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our 
care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  official 
patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  cause. 
—To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
176.    (W.,  October  1802.)     See  Patronage. 

2446.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Candidature  of  Jefferson. — My  name  was 
brought  forward,  without  concert  or  expecta- 
tion on  my  part,  on  my  salvation  I  declare 
it. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  151.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  93.     (M.,  Dec.  1796.) 

2447. .    I  had  neither  claims  nor 

wishes  on  the  subject,  though  I  know  it  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  belief  of  this.  When  I 
retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
it  was  in  the  firmest  contemplation  of  never 
more  returning  to  Philadelphia.  There  had 
indeed  been  suggestions  in  the  nublic  papers, 
that  I  was  looking  towards  a  succession  to  the 
President's  chair,  but  feeling  a  consciousness  of 
their  falsehood,  and  observing  that  the  sugges- 
tions came  from  hostile  quarters,  I  considered 


them  as  intended  merely  to  excite  public  odium 
against  me.  I  never  in  my  life  exchanged  a 
word  with  any  person  on  the  subject,  till  I 
found  my  name  brought  forward  generally,  in 
competition  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  Those 
with  whom  I  then  communicated  could  say,  if 
it  were  necessary,  whether  I  met  the  call  with 
desire,  or  even  with  a  ready  acquiescence,  and 
whether  from  the  moment  of  my  first  acquies- 
cence, I  did  not  devoutly  pray  that  the  very 
thing  might  happen  which  has  happened. — To 
Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  170.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  119. 
(Pa.,  May  1797.) 

2448. .    The   first   wish   of   my 

heart  was  that  you  should  have  been  proposed 
for  the  administration  of  the  government.  On 
your  declining  it,  I  wisa  anybody  rather  than 
myself. — ^To  James  Madison,  iv.  150.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  91.     (M.,  Dec.  17,  1796  ) 

2449.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Dispute  over.— It  seems  possible,  that  the 
Representatives  may  be  divided.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult from  which  the  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided no  issue.  It  is  both  my  duty  and  inclina- 
tion, therefore,  to  relieve  the  embarrassment, 
should  it  happen :  and  in  that  case,  I  pray  you. 
and  authorize  you  fully,  to  solicit  on  my  behalf 
that  Mr.  Adams  may  be  preferred.  He  has  al- 
ways been  my  senior,  from  the  commencement 
of  my  public^  life,  and  the  expression  of  the 
public  will  being  equal,  this  circumstance  ought 
to  give  him  the  preference.  And  when  so 
many  motives  will  be  operating  to  induce  some 
of  the  members  to  change  their  vote,  the  ad- 
dition of  mv  wish  may  have  some  eflfect  to  pre- 
ponderate the  scale. — ^To  James  Madison,  iv. 
150.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  91.     (M.,  Dec.  17.  1796.) 

2450.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Eastern  States  and.— I  have  no  expectation 
that  the  Eastern  States  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  so  much  outwitted,  as  to  be  made  the 
tools  for  bringing  in  Pinckney  instead  of 
Adams.  I  presume  they  will  throw  away  their 
Second  Vote.  In  this  case,  it  begins  to  appear 
possible,  that  there  mav  be  an  equal  division 
where  I  had  supposed  the  republican  vote 
would  have  been  considerably  minor. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iv,  150.  Ford  bd.,  vit,  91. 
(M.,  Dec.  17.  1796.) 

2451.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Jefferson's  Vote.-— I  shall  highly  value,  in- 
deed, the  share  which  I  may  have  had  in  the 
late  vote,  as  an  evidence  of  the  share  I  hold  in 
the   esteem   of   my   countrymen.     But   in   this 

{»oint  of  view,  a  few  votes  more  or  less  will  be 
ittle  sensible,  and  in  every  other,  the  minor 
will  be  preferred  by  me  to  the  major  vote. — To 
Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  152.  Ford  ed.,  vfi,  94. 
(M.,  Dec.  1796.) 

2462. .    I  value  highly,   indeed, 

the  part  my  fellow-citizens  gave  me  in  their 
late  vote,  as  an  evidence  of  their  esteem,  and 
I  am  happy  in  the  information  yon  are  so 
kind    as   to   give,   that   many   in   the    Eastern 

Juarter  entertain  the  same  sentiment. — ^To 
AMES  Sullivan,  iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  117. 
(M.,  Feb.  1797.) 

2458. .    I    value   the    late    vote 

highly ;  but  it  is  only  as  the  index  of  the  place 
I  hold  in  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  citizens.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  sixty- 
eight  and  seventy-one  votes  is  little  sensible, 
and  still  less  that  between  the  real  vote,  which 
was  sixty-nine  and  seventy;  because  one  real 
elector  in  Pennsylvania  was  excluded  from  vo- 
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ting  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  votes,  and  one 
who  was  not  an  elector  was  admitted  to  vote. — 
To  C.  F.  VoLNEY.     iv,  158.     (M.,  1797.} 

2454.  ELECTIONS  (PresidenUal,  1796), 
A  PMudo-President  and. — I  observe  doubts 
are  still  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
\'ennont  election.  Surely,  in  so  great  a  case, 
substance,  and  not  form^  should  prevail,  t 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Vermont  constitution 
has  been  strict  in  requiring  particular  forms  of 
expressing  the  legislative  will.  As  far  as  my 
disclaimer  may  have  any  effect,  I  pray  you  to 
declare  it  on  every  occasion,  foreseen  or  not 
foreseen  by  me,  in  favor  of  the  choice  of  the 
people  substantially  expressed,  and  to  prevent 
the  phenomenon  of  a  Pseudo-President  at  so 
early  a  day. — To  James  Maoison.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  105.     (M.,  January  16,  1797.) 

2455.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Eesolt  of. — I  have  never  one  moment  doubted 
the  result.  I  knew  it  was  impossible  Mr. 
Adams  should  lose  a  vote  north  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  that  the  free  and  moral  agency  of  the 
South  would  furnish  him  an  abundant  supple- 
ment.— ^To  Edward  Rutleoge.  iv,  151.  Ford 
m.,  vii,  93.    (M.,  Dec.  27,  1796.) 

2456. .    The  event  of  the  election 

has  never  been  a  matter  of  doubt  in  my  mind. 
I  knew  that  the  Eastern  States  were  disci^ 
plined  in  the  schools  of  their  town  meetings 
to  sacrifice  differences  of  opinion  to  the  great 
object  of  operating  in  phalanx,  and  that  the 
more  free  and  moral  agency  practiced  in  the 
other  States  would  always  make  up  the  sup- 
plement of  their  weight  Indeed  the  vote 
comes  much  nearer  to  an  equality  than  I  had 
expected. — To  Tames  Madison,  iv,  154.  Ford 
KD.,  vii,  98.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

2457.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Vice-Presidency.— On  principles  of  public 
respect  I  should  not  have  refused  [the  rresi- 
dencyl ;  but  I  protest  before  my  God,  that  I 
shaU,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  rejoice  at 
escaping. — To  Edward  Rutlbdge.  iv,  151. 
Ford  ei>.,  vii,  93.  (M.,  Dec.  1796.)  See  Vice- 
Presidf.ncy. 

2458. .    There  is  nothing  I   so 

anxiously  hope  as  that  my  name  may  come  out 
either  second  or  third.  These  would  be  indif- 
ferent to  me;  as  the  last  would  leave  me  at 
home  the  whole  year,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
of  it. — ^To  James  Madison,  iv,  150.  Ford  ed.^ 
vii,  91.     (M.,  Dec.  1796.) 

2459. .    I  have  no  ambition  to 

govern  men;  no  passion  which  would  lead  me 
to  delight  to  ride  in  a  storm.  Flumina  amo, 
sylvasque,  inglorius.  My  attachment  to  my 
home  nas  enabled  me  to  make  the  calculation 
with  rigor,  perhaps  with  partiality,  to  the  issue 
which  keeps  me  there.  The  newspapers  will 
permit  me  to  plant  my  com,  peas,  ac,  in  hills 
or  drills  as  I  please  (and  my  oranges,  by-the- 
bye.  when  you  send  them),  while  our  eastern 
friend  will  be  struggling  with  the  storm  which 
is  gathering  over  us;  perhaps  be  shipwrecked 
in  it.  This  is  certainly  not  a  moment  to  covet 
the  helm. — ^To  Edward  Rutlbdge.  iv,  152. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  94.     (M.,  Dec.  1796.) 

524eO. .    It  is  difficult  to  obtain 

full  credit  to  declarations  of  disincMnation  to 
honors,  and  most  so  with  those  who  still  re- 
main in  the  world.  But  never  was  there  a 
more  solid  unwillingness,  founded  on  rigorous 
calculation,  formed  in  the  mind  of  any  man. 
short    of   peremptory   refusal.     No    arguments, 


therefore,  were  necessary  to  reconcile  me  to  a 
relinquishment  of  the  first  office,  or  acceptance 
of  the  second.  No  motive  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  the  first,  but  that  of 
putting  our  vessel  upon  her  republican  tack, 
and  preventing  her  being  driven  too  far  to 
leeward  of  her  true  principles.  And  the  sec- 
ond is  the  only  office  m  the  world  about  which 
I  cannot  decide  in  my  own  mind,  whether  I 
had  rather  have  it  or  not  have  it.  Pride  does 
not  enter  into  the  estimate.  For  I  think  with 
the  Romans  of  old.  that  the  General  of  to-day 
should  be  a  common  soldier  to-morrow,  if 
necessary.  But  as  to  Mr.  Adams,  particularly, 
1  would  have  no  feelings  which  would  revolt  at 
being  placed  in  a  secondary  station  to  him.  I 
am  his  junior  in  life,  I  was  his  junior  in  Con- 
gress, his  junior  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and 
lately  his  junior  in  our  civil  government. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  154.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  98. 
(M.,  Jan.  1797.)     See  74. 

2461.  ELECTIONS  (PresidenUal,  1800), 
Action  of  Adams. — Mr.  Adams  embarrasses 
us.  He  keeps  the  offices  of  State  and  War 
vacant,  but  has  named  Bayard,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiaiy  to  France,  and  has  called  an  unor- 

fanized  Senate  to  meet  the  fourth  of  March. — 
o  James   Madison,    iv,   356.    Ford  kd.,  viL 
495.     (W.,  Feb.  18,  1801.) 

8462.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Appointments  and.— If  the  [choice]  falls  on 
me,  I  shall  be  embarrassed  by  finding  the  of- 
fices vacant,  which  cannot  be  even  temporarily 
filled  but  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  body  is  called  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
when  it  is  impossible  for  the  new  members  ot 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  to  re- 
ceive notice  in  time  to  be  here.  ♦  *  ♦  If 
the  difficulties  of  the  election,  therefore,  are 
got  over,  there  are  more  and  more  behind,  until 
new  elections  shall  have  regenerated  the  consti- 
tuted authorities. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  352. 
I^ORD  ED.,  vii,  488.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

«408 .    Should  [the  federalists] 

yield  the  election.  I  have  reason  to  expect,  in 
the  outset,  the  greatest  difficulties  as  to  nomi- 
nations. The  late  incumbents,  running  awav 
from  their  offices  and  leaving  them  vacant,  will 
prevent  my  filling  them  without  the  previous 
advice  of  the  Senate.  How  this  difficulty  is 
to  be  got  over  I  know  not. — To  James  Monroe. 
>v,  355.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  491.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

2464.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 

Balloting  in  House.— This  is  the  morning  of 
the  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  some  time  past,  a  single  individual  had 
declared  he  would,  by  his  vote,  make  up  the 
ninth  State.  On  Saturday  last  he  changed,  and 
it  stands  at  present  eight  one  way,  six  the 
other,  and  two  divided.  Which  of  the  two 
will  be  elected,  and  whether  either,  I  deem 
perfectly  problematical ;  and  my  mind  has  long 
been  equally  made  up  tor  any  one  of  the  three 
events.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  defects  of  our  Constitu- 
tion under  circumstances  like  the  present,  ap- 
pear very  great. — To  Tench  Coxb.  iv,  352. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  488.     (W.,  Feb.  11,  1801.) 

2465. .    This  is  the  fourth  day  of 

the  ballot,  and  nothing  done ;  nor  do  I  see 
any  reason  to  suppose  the  six  and  a  half  States 
here  will  be  le?s  firm,  as  they  call  it.  than  your 
thirteen  Senators;  if  so,  and  the  Government 
should  expire  on  the  3d  of  March,  by  the  loss 
of  its  head,  there  is  no  regular  provision  for 
reorganizing  it,  nor  any  authority  but  in  the 
people  themselves.    They  may  authorize  a  con- 
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vention  to  reorganize  and  even  amend  the  ma- 
chine. There  are  ten  individuals  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  any  one  of  whom,  changing 
his  vote,  could  save  us  this  troublesome  opera- 
tion.— To  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  iv,  353.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  490.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

8466. .    Four  days  of  balloting 

have  produced  not  a  single  change  of  a  vote. 
Yet  it  is  confidently  believed  by  most  that  to- 
morrow there  is  to  be  a  coalition.  I  know  of 
no  fotmdation  for  this  belief.  To  James  Mon- 
roe, iv,  354.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  490.  (W.,  Feb. 
15,  1801.)    . 

2467. .    After  exactly  a  week's 

balloting  there  at  length  appeared  ten  States 
for  me,  four  for  Burr,  and  two  voted  blanks. 
This  was  done  without  a  single  vote  coming 
over.  Morris,  of  Vermont,  withdrew,  so  that 
Lyon's  vote  became  that  of  the  State.  The 
four  Maryland  federalists  put  in  blanks,  so  that 
the  vote  of  the  four  republicans  became  that 
of  their  State.  Mr.  Hager,  of  South  Carolina 
(who  had  constantly  voted  for  me)  withdrew 
by  agreement,  his  colleagues  agreeing  in  that 
case  to  put  in  blanks.  Bayard,  the  sole  mem- 
ber of  Delaware,  voted  blank.  They  had  be- 
fore deliberated  whether  they  would  come  over 
in  a  body,  when  they  saw  they  could  not  force 
Burr  on  the  republicans,  or  keep  their  bodv 
entire  and  unbroken  to  act  in  phalanx  on  such 
ground  of  opposition  as  they  shall  hereafter  be 
able  to  conjure  up.  Their  vote  showed  what 
thev  had  decided  on,  and  is  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  perpetual  war ;  but  their  conduct 
has  completely  left  them  without  support — ^To 
T.  M.  RandolpiI.  iv,  358.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  497. 
(W.,  Feb.  19,  1801.) 

2468.  ELECTIONS (FresidenUal,  1800), 
Burr  and. — The  federalists  were  confident,  at 
first,  they  could  debauch  Colonel  Burr  from 
his  good  faith  by  offering  him  their  vote  to 
be  President,  and  having  seriously  proposed  it 
to  him.  His  conduct  has  been  honorable  and 
decisive,  and  greatly  embarrasses  them. — To 
Mary  Jefferson  Efpes.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  478. 
(W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

2469. .  Had  the  election  ter- 
minated in  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Burr,  every 
republican  would,  I  am  sure,  have  acquiesced 
in  a  moment;  because,  however  it  might  have 
been  variant  from  the  intentions  of  the  voters, 
yet  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Consti- 
tution. No  man  would  more  cheerfully  have 
submitted  than  myself,  because  I  am  sure  the 
administration  would  have  been  republican, 
and  the  chair  of  the  Senate  permitting  me  to 
be  at  home  eight  months  in  the  year,  would,  on 
that  account,  have  been  much  more  consonant 
to  my  real  satisfaction. — To  Thomas  McKean. 
iv,  368.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  12.     (W.,  March  180 1.) 

2470.  ELECTI0NS(Pre8idential,  1800), 
Demanding  Terms.— Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises  from 
me.  I  have  declared  to  them  unequivocally, 
that  I  would  not  receive  the  government  on 
capitulation,  that  I  would  not  go  into  it  with 
my  hands  tied. — To  James  Monroe,  iv,  354. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  491.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.)     See  78. 

2471. .    Aaron   Burr,   in   a   suit 

between  him  and  Cheetham,  has  had  a  deposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Bayard  taken  which  seems  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  suit  nor  to  anv  other  object 
but  to  calumniate  me.  Bayarcl  pretends  to 
have  addressed  to  me  during  the  pending  of 
the  Presidential  election  in  Feb.  1801.  through 
^eral    Samuel   Smithy   certain   conditions   on 


which  my  election  might  be  obtained,  and  that 
General  Smith  after  conversini?  with  me  gave 
answers  from  me.  This  is  absolutely  false. 
No  proposition  of  any  kind  was  ever  made  to 
me  on  that  occasion  by  General  Smith,  nor 
any  answer  authorized  by  me.  And  this  fact 
General  Smith  affirms  at  this  moment.  *  *  * 
But  the  following  transactions  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
Presidential  election  was  in  suspense  in  Con- 
gress, which,  though  I  did  not  enter  at  the 
time  [in  the  Anas],  made  such  an  impression  I 
on  my  mind  that  they  are  now  as  fresh  as  to  . 
their  principal  circumstances  as  if  they  had  I 
happened  yesterday.  Coming  out  of  the  Senate 
chamber  one  day  I  found  Gouvemeur  Morris  I 
on  the  steps.  He  stopped  me  and  began  a  con- 
versation on  the  strange  and  portentous  state 
of  things  then  existing,  and  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  the  reasons  why  the  minority  of 
States  were  so  opposed  to  my  being  elected 
were  that  they  apprehended  that,  i.  I  should 
turn  all  federalists  out  of  office,  a.  Put  down 
the  Navy.  3.  Wipe  off  the  public  debt  and  4.* 
♦  ♦  ♦  .  That  I  need  only  to  declare,  or  au- 
thorize my  friends  to  declare,  that  I  woixld  not 
take  these  steps,  and  instantly  the  event  of 
the  election  would  be  fixed.  I  told  him  that  I 
should  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  the  coarse 
I  meant  to  pursue  by  that  which  I  had  pursued 
hitherto;  believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  pas- 
sive and  silent  during  the  present  scene;  that 
I  should  certainly  make  no  terms,  should  never 
go  into  the  office  of  President  by  capitulation, 
nor  with  my  hands  tied  by  any  conditions 
which  should  hinder  me  from  pursuing  the 
measures  which  I  should  deem  for  the  public 

food.^  It  was  ^  understood  that  Gouvemeur 
forris  had  entirely  the  direction  of  the  vote 
of  Lewis  Morris  of  Vermont,  who  by  (x>ming 
over  to  Matthew  Lyon  would  have  added  an- 
other vote  and  decided  the  election.  About 
the  same  time,  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams.  We 
conversed  on  the  state  of  things.  I  observed 
to  him,  that  a  very  dangerous  experiment  was 
then  in  contemplation,  to  defeat  the  Presiden- 
tial election  by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  name  a  President  of 
the  Senate,  to  devolve  on  him  the  government 
during  any  interregnum;  that  such  a  measure 
would  probably  produce  resistance  by  force. 
and  incalculable  consequences,  which  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by  negativing  such 
an  act.  He  seemed  to  think  such  an  act  justi- 
fiable, and  observed  it  was  in  my  power  to 
fix  the  election  by  a  word  in  an  instant,  by 
declaring  I  would  not  turn  out  the  federal 
officers,  nor  put  down  the  Navy,  nor  spunge  the 
national  debt.  Finding  his  mind  made  up  as 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  I  urged  it  no  further^ 
observed  the  world  must  judge  as  to  myself  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation to  somethmflT  else.  About  the  same 
time,  Dwight  Foster  of  Massachusetts  called  on 
me  in  my  room  one  night,  and  went  into  a  very 
long  conversation  on  the  state  of  affairs,  the 
drift  of  which  was  to  let  me  understand  that 
the  fears  above-mentioned  were  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  my  election,  to  all  of  which  I  avoided 
giving  any  answer  the  one  way  or  the  other. 
From  this  moment  he  became  most  bitterly  and 
piTsonally  opposed  to  me,  and  so  has  ever  con- 
tinued. I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  had  any 
particular  conversation  with  General  Samuel 
Smith  on  this  subject.  Very  possibly  I  had. 
however,  as  the  general  subject  and  all  its 
parts  were  the  constant  themes  of  conversation 
in   the  private   tete  d   tites  with   our  friends. 

•  MS.  cut  out.— FORD  BDITIOir  NOTS. 
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But  certain  I  am»  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
repuhlican,  ever  uttered  the  most  distant  hint 
to  me  about  s*ibmitting  to  any  conditions,  or 
giving  any  assurance  to  anybody;  and  still 
more  certainly,  was  neither  he  nor  any  other 
person  ever  autborized  by  me  to  say  what  I 
would  or  would  not  do. — ^Anas.  ix,  209.  Foro 
ED.,  i,  31a.     (April  1806.) 

2472.  ITLECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Doubt  Concerning.— South  Carolina  (the 
only  State  about  which  there  was  uncertainty), 
has  giren  a  republican  vote,  and  saved  us  from 
the  consequences  of  the  annihilation  of  Penn- 
sylvania.— ^To  John  Breckenridge.  iv,  342. 
FoiD  ED.,  vii,  469.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

2473. .    The   election   in    South 

Carolina  has  in  some  measure  decided  the  great 
contest  Though  as  yet  we  do  not  know  the 
actual  votes  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ver- 
mont, yet  we  believe  the  votes  to  be  on  the 
whole.  J.  73,  B.  73,  A.  6s,  P.  64.  Rhode  Island 
withdrew  one  from  P.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  Tennessee  may  withdraw  one  from  B.,  and 
Burr  writes  that  there  may  be  one  vote  in  Ver- 
Rirnt  for  J.  But  I  told  the  latter  impossible, 
and  the  former  not  probable;  and  that  there 
will  be  an  absolute  parity  between  the  two 
Republican  candidates. — ^To  Jambs  Madison. 
iv,  342.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  470.  (W.,  Dec.  19, 
1800.) 

2474.  EIJ[CTI0NS(Presidential,1800), 
Efforts  to  Defeat.— A  strong  portion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  prevent  an  elec- 
tion if  they  can.  I  rather  believe  they  will  not 
be  able  to  do  it,  as  there  are  six  individuals  of 
moderate  character,  any  one  of  whom  coming 
over  to  the  republican  vote  will  make  a  ninth 
Sute. — ^To  Thomas  M'Kean.  iv,  350.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  486.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

2475.  EUBCnONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Federalists  yield.— The  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  seeing  the  im- 
possibility of  electing  Burr,  the  certainty  that 
a  legislative  usurpation  would  be  resisted  by 
arms,  and  a  recourse  to  a  convention  to  re- 
organize and  amend  the  government,  held  a 
consultation  on  this  dilemma,  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  come  over  in  a 
body  and  go  with  the  tide  of  the  times,  or  by 
a  negative  conduct  suffer  the  election  to  be 
made  by  a  bare  majority,  keepine  their  bodv 
entire  and  unbroken,  to  act  in  phalanx  on  such 
ground  of  opposition  as  circumstances  shall 
offer;  and  I  know  their  determination  on  this 
question  only  by  their  vote  of  yesterday.  [Feb. 
17.1  Morris,  of  Vermont,  withdrew,  which 
made  Lyon's  vote  that  of  his  State.  The 
Maryland  federalists  put  in  four  blanks,  which 
made  the  positive  ticket  of  their  colleagues  the 
vote  of  the  State.  South  Carolina  and  Dela- 
ware put  in  six  blanks.  So  there  were  ten 
States  for  one  candidate,  four  for  another, 
and  two  blsuiks.  We  consider  this,  therefore, 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  this 
band.  But  their  conduct  appears  to  have 
brought  over  to  us  the  whole  body  of  federal- 
ists, who,  being  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  government,  had  been  made 
most  anxiously  to  wish  the  very  administration 
they  had  opposed, .  and  to  view  it,  when  ob- 
tained, as  a  child  of  their  own.  They  [illegi- 
ble] too  their  quondam  leaders  separated  fairly 
from  them,  and  themselves  relegated  under 
other  banners.  Even  Hamilton  and  Higginson 
have  been  partisans  for  us.  This  circumstance, 
with  the  unbounded  confidence  which  will  at- 


tach to  the  new  ministry,  as  soon  as  known^ 
will  start  us  on  right  ground.* — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  355.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  494.  (W., 
Feb.  18,  1801.) 

2476.  ELECTIONS  (PresidenUal,  1800), 
XiUtarj  Force  and.— How  happy  that  our 
army  had  been  disbanded!  What  might  have 
happened  otherwise  seems  rather  a  subject  of 
reflection  than  explanation. — To  Nathaniel 
NiLES  Register,  iv,  377.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24. 
(W..  March  1801.) 

2477.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
National  Convention  and.-— I  have  been 
above  all  things,  solaced  by  the  prospect  which 
opened  on  us,  in  the  event  of  a  non-election 
of  a  President ;  in  which  case,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  in  the  situation  of  a 
clock  or  watch  run  down.  There  was  no  idea 
of  force,  nor  of  any  occasion  for  it.  A  con- 
vention, invited  by  the  republican  members  of 
Congress,  with  the  virtual  President  and  Vice- 
President,  would  have  been  on  the  ground  in 
eight  weeks,  would  have  repaired  the  Constitu- 
tion where  it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up 
again.  This  peaceable  and  legitimate  resource, 
to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence, superseding  all  appeal  to  force,  and  being 
always  within  our  reach,  shows  a  precious 
principle  of  self-preservation  in  our  composi- 
tion, till  a  change  of  circumstances  shall  take 
place,  which  is  not  within  prospect  at  any  defi- 
nite period. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv. 
374.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  22.     (W.,  March   1801.) 

2478. .    There  was  general  alarm 

during  the  pending  of  the  election  in  Congress, 
lest  no  President  should  be  chosen,  the  gov- 
ernment be  dissolved,  and  anarchy  ensue.  Bi«t 
the  cool  determination  of  the  really  patriotic 
to  call  a  convention  in  that  case,  which  might 
be  on  the  ground  in  eight  weeks,  and  wind  tm 
the  machine  again  which  had  only  run  down, 
pointed  out  to  my  mind  a  peipetual  and  peace- 
able resource  against  [force?]  1    in 

whatever  extremity  might  befall  us;  and  I  am 
certain  a  convention  would  have  commanded 
immediate  and  universal  obedience. — To  Na- 
thaniel NiLES.  iv,  377.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

8470.  ELECTIONS  (PresidenUal,  1800), 
Parity  of  Vote.— [The  prospect  of  a  parity 
between  the  two  republican  candidates]  has 
produced  great  dismay  and  gloom  on  the  re- 
publican gentlemen  here,  and  exultation  in  the 
federalists,  who  openly  declare  they  will  pre- 
vent an  election,  and  will  name  a  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tern,  by  what  they  sa^  would 
only  be  a  stretch  of  the  Constitution. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  343.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  470. 
(W.,  Dec.  19,  1800.) 

2480. .    We    are    brought    into 

dilemma  by  the  probable  equality  of  the  two  Re- 
publican candidates.  The  federalists  in  Congress 
mean  to  take  advantage  of  this,  either  to  prevent 
an  election  altogether,  or  reverse  what  has  been 
understood  to  have  been  the  wishes  of  the 
people  as  to  the  President  and  Vice-President; 
wishes  which  the  Constitution  did  not  permit 
them  specially  to  designate.  The  latter  alter- 
native still  gives  us  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. The  former,  a  suspension  of  the  Federal 
(k>vemment,  for  want  of  a  head.  This  opens  to 
us   an   abyss,   at   which   every   sincere   patriot 

*  The  last  two  sentences  are  omitted  in  the  Con- 
gress edition.— Editor. 
t  Writing  faded  in  MS.— Editor. 
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must  shudder. — ^To  John  Brsckeneidge.  iv, 
342.    FoKD  SD.,  vii,  469.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

2481. .    Although  we  have  not 

official  information  of  the  votes  for  President, 
and  cannot  have  until  the  first  week  in  February, 
yet  the  state  of  the  votes  is  given  on  such  evi- 
dence, as  satisfies  both  parties  that  the  two  re- 
publican candidates  stand  highest.  From  South 
Carolina  we  have  not  even  heard  of  the  actual 
vote;  but  we  have  learned  who  were  appointed 
electors,  and  with  sufficient  certainty  how 
they  would  vote.  It  is  said  they  would 
withdraw  from  yourself  one  vote.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  a  General  Smith,  of 
Tennessee,  had  declared  that  he  would  give 
his  second  vote  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  not  from 
any  indisposition  towards  you,  but  extreme 
reverence  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin. It  is  also  surmised  that  the  vote  of 
Georgia  will  not  be  entire.  Yet  nobody  pre- 
tends to  know  these  things  of  a  certainty,  and 
we  know  enough  to  be  certain  that  what  it  is 
surmised  will  be  withheld,  will  still  leave  you 
four  or  five  votes  at  least  above  Mr.  Adams. 
However,  it  was  badly,  managed  not  to  have 
arranged  with  certainty  what  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  hazard.  It  was  the  more  material, 
because  I  understand  several  of  the  high-fly- 
ing federalists  have  expressed  their  hope  that 
the  two  republican  tickets  may  be  equal,  and 
their  determination,  in  that  case,  to  prevent  a 
choice  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (which 
they  are  strong  enough  to  do),  and  let  the  gov- 
ernment devolve  on  a  President  of  the  Senate. 
Decency  required  that  I  should  be  so  entirely 
passive  during  the  late  contest  that  I  never 
once  asked  whether  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  prevent  so  many  from  dropping  votes 
intentionally,  as  might  frustrate  half  the  repub- 
lican wish;  nor  did  I  doubt,  till  lately,  that 
such  had  been  made. — To  Aaron  Burr,  iv^ 
340.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  466.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

2482. .    It  seems  tolerably  well 

ascertained  (though  not  officially)  that  the  two 
republican  candidates  ♦  ♦  •  have  a  de- 
cided majority;  probably  of  73  to  65,  but 
equally  probable  that  they  are  even  between 
themselves,  and  that  the  federalists  are  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  the  embarrassment 
this  occasions,  by  preventing  any  election  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  far  from 
certain  that  nine  representatives  in  that  House 
can  be  got  to  vote  for  any  candidate.  What 
the  issue  of  such  a  dilemma  may  be  cannot  be 
estimated. — To  Caesar  Rodney.  Ford  ed.^ 
vii,  472.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

2483.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Party  Amalgamation  and. — ^The  suspension 
of  public  opinion  [pending  the  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives],  the  alarm  into 
which  it  threw  all  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
federalists,  the  danger  of  the  dissolution  of 
our  Union,  and  unknown  consequences  of  that, 
brought  over  the  great  body  ot  them  to  wish 
with  anxiety  and  solicitude  for  a  choice  to 
which  they  had  before  been  strenuously  op- 
posed. In  this  state  of  mind,  they  separated 
from  their  congressional  leaders,  and  came  over 
to  us ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  last  ballot 
was  given  has  drawn  a  fixed  line  of  separation 
between  them  and  their  leaders.  Wnen  the 
election  took  effect,  it  was  the  most  desirable  of 
events  to  them.  This  made  it  a  thing  of  their 
choice,  and  finding  themselves  aggregated  with 
us  accordingly,  they  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
be  consolidated  with  us,  if  no  intemperate 
measures  on  our  part  revolt  them  again.     I  am 


persuaded    that    wedcs    of    ill-judged    conduct      I 
here,  has  strengthened  us  more  than  years  of 
prudent  and  conciliatory  administration  could       . 
have    done. — ^To    Thomas    Lomax.     It,    361.       ! 
Foed  ED.,  vii,  500.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

2484. ,  Our  information  from  all 

quarters  is  that  the  whole  body  of  federalists  | 
concurred  with  the  republicans  in  the  last 
elections,  and  with  equal  anxiety.  They  had 
been  made  to  interest  themselves  so  warmly 
for  the  very  choice,  which  while  before  the 
people  they  opposed,  that  when  obtained  it 
came  as  a  thing  of  their  own  wishes,  and  they 
find  themselves  embodied  with  the  republicans., 
and  their  quondam  leaders  separated  from 
them;  and  I  verily  believe  they  will  remain 
embodied  with  us.  so  that  this  conduct  of  the 
minority  has  done  in  one  week  what  very 
probably  could  hardly  have  been  effected  by 
years  of  mild  and  impartial  administration. — 
To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iv,  359.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
359.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

2485.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800>, 
The  People  and.— The  order  and  good  sense 
displayed  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  the  momentous  crisis 
which  lately  arose,  really  b^eak  a  strength  of 
character  in  our  nation  which  augurs  well  for 
the  duration  of  our  Republic ;  and  I  am  much 
better  satisfied  now  of  its  stability  than  I  was 
before  it  was  tried. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 
iv,  374.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  22,     (W.,  March  x8oi.) 

2486. .    The  character  which  onr 

fellow  citizens  have  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
gives  us  everything  to  hope  for  the  permanence 
of  our  government. — To  General  Warren,  iv. 
376.     (W.,  1801.) 

2487.   ELECTIONS  (PresidenUal,  1800), 

A  President  pro  tern.— The  federalists  ap- 
pear determined  to  prevent  an  election,  and 
to  pass  a  bill  eiving  the  government  to  Mr. 
Jay,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  or  to  Marshall  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Yet  I  am  rather  of  opinion 
that  Maryland  and  Jersey  will  give  the  seven 
republican  majorities. — To  James  Maoison. 
iv,  344.     Ford  ed,,  vii,  473.     (W.,  Dec  1800.) 

2488. ,  The  prospect  of  prevent- 
ing [the  Senate  from  naming  a  President  pro 
tern.'}  is  as  follows :  Georgia,  North  Carolina^ 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  can  be  counted  on  for  their 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  Baer  of  Maryland,  and 
Linn,  of  New  Jersey,  will  come  over.  Some 
even  count  on  Morris,  of  Vermont.  But  you 
must  know  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  depend- 
ence under  the  operation  of  caucuses  and  other 
federal  engines.  The  month  of  February, 
therefore,  will  present  us  storms  of  a  new 
character.  Should  they  have  a  particular  is- 
sue, I  hope  you  will  be  here  a  day  or  two.  at 
least,  before  the  4th  of  March*  I  know  that 
your  appearance  on  the  scene  before  the  de- 
parture of  Confess,  would  assuage  the  mi- 
nority, and  inspire  in  the  majority  con6dence 
and  joy  unbounded,  which  they  would  spread 
far  and  wide  on  their  journey  home.  Let  mt 
beseech  you,  then,  to  come  with  a  view  of  stay- 
ing perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks,  within  which 
time  things  might  oe  put  into  such  a  train,  as 
would  permit  us  both  to  ro  home  for  a  short 
time,  tor  removal. — To  James  Madison,  iv. 
343.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  470.     (W.,  Dec.   1800.) 

2480. .    We  do  not  sec  what  is 

to  be  the  issue  of  the  present  difficulty.  The 
federalists,  among  whom  those  of  the  repub- 
lican section  are  not  the  strongest*  propose  to 
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prevent  an  election  in  Congress,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  government  by  an  act  to  the  C.  J. 
(Jay)  or  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  let  it  devolve 
on  the  Pre^dent  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  till 
next  December,  which  gives  them  another 
year's  predominance,  and  the  chances  of  future 
events. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  345.  Ford  ed.^ 
▼".  475-     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

8480. .    If  the  federalists  could 

have  been  permitted  to  pass  a  law  for  putting 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  an  officer^ 
they  would  certainly  have  prevented  an  elec- 
tion. But  we  thought  it  best  to  declare  openly 
and  firmly,  one  and  all.  that  the  day  such  an 
act  passed,  the  middle  States  would  arm,  and 
that  no  such  usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day^ 
should  be  submitted  to.  This  first  shook  them ; 
and  they  were  completely  alarmed  at  the  re- 
source for  which  we  declared,  to  wit,  a  con- 
vention to  reorganize  ths  Government  and  to 
amend  it.  The  verj-  word  "  convention  "  gives 
them  the  horrors,  as  in  the  present  democrat- 
ical  spirit  of  America,  they  fear  they  should 
lose  some  of  the  favorite  morsels  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— ^To  James  Monroe,  iv,  354.  Ford 
El).,  vii,  490.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

8481.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
The  Eepnblie  and. — ^The  storm  [Presiden- 
tial election]  we  have  passed  through  proves  our 
vessel  indestructible. — To  M.  de  Lafayette. 
iv,  363.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

8482. .    We  have  passed  through 

an  awful  scene  in  this  country,  ♦  ♦  ♦  A 
few  hardy  spirits  stood  firm  to  their  oosts,  and 
the  ship  has  breasted  the  storm. — To  M.  de  La- 
fayette,    iv,  363.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

8483. .    The  late  chapter  of  our 

history  furnishes  a  lesson  to  man  perfectly 
new.  The  times  have  been  awful,  but  they 
have  proved  an  useful  truth,  that  the  good 
citizen  must  never  despair  of  the  common- 
wealth. How  many  good  men  abandoned  the 
deck,  and  gave  up  the  vessel  as  lost — ^To  Na- 
THA.VIEI.  NiLES.  iv,  376.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  24. 
(VV.,  March  180 1.) 

8484.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Bepnblicans  and. — ^The  republicans  propose 
to  press  forward  to  an  election.  If  they  fail 
in  this,  a  concert  between  the  two  higher  can- 
didates may  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
p.ovemment  and  danger  of  anarchy,  by  an 
operation,  bungling  indeed  and  imperfect,  but 
better  than  letting  the  Legislature  take  the 
nomination  of  the  Executive  entirely  from  the 
people. — ^To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  345.  Ford  ed.. 
vxi,  475.     (W.,  Dec.   1800.) 

8485.  EUBCnOETS  (Presidential,  1800), 
TJsnrpation  and. — In  the  event  of  an  usurpa- 
tion, I  was  decided^  with  those  who  were 
determined  not  to  permit  it.  Because  that 
precedent  once  set,  would  be  artificially  repro- 
duced, and  end  soon  in  a  dictator.  Virginia 
was  bristling  up,  I  believe.  I  shall  know  the 
particulars  mm  Governor  Monroe,  whom  I  ex- 
pect to  meet  in  a  short  visit  I  must  make  home. 
— ^To  Thomas  McKean.  iv,  369.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  12.  (W.,  March  1801.) 

2486.  ELECTIONS(Presidential,  1804), 
Appeal  to  country. — The  abominable  slan- 
ders of  my  political  enemies  have  obliged  me 
to  call  for  that  verdict  [on  my  conduct]  from 
my  country  in  the  onlv  way  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  if  obtained,  it  will  be  my  sufficient  vouch- 
ei  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  posterity, 
and  leave  me  free  to  seek,  at  a  definite  time, 


the  repose  I  sincerely  wished  to  have  retired  to 
now.  I  suffer  myself  to  make  no  inquiries 
as  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
rolls  of  competition  for  the  public  favor.  Re- 
spect for  myself,  as  well  as  for  the  public,  re- 
quires that  I  should  be  the  silent  and  passive 
subject  of  their  consideration. — To  Thomas 
McKean.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  293.    (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

8487.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1804), 
Non-Ihterference  with. — [I  said  to  Colonel 
Burr]  that  in  the  election  now  coming  on,  I 
was  observing  the  same  conduct  [as  in  1800]  : 
held  no  councils  with  anybody  respecting  it. 
nor  suffered  anyone  to  speak  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, believing  it  my  duty  to  leave  myself  to 
the  free  discussion  of  the  public ;  that  I  do  not 
at  this  moment  know,  nor  nave  ever  heard,  who 
were  to  be  proposed  as  candidates  for  the  pub- 
lic choice,  except  so  far  as  could  be  gathered 
from  the  newspapers. — The  Anas,  ix,  205. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  30a.     (January  1804.) 

8488. .  I  never  interfered  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  my  friends  or  any 
others,  to  influence  the  election  either  for  him 
[Aaron  Burr]  or  myself.  I  considered  it  as 
my  duty  to  be  merely  passive,  except  that  in 
Virginia  I  had  taken  some  measures  to  procure 
for  him  the  unanimous  vote  of  that  State,  be- 
cause I  thought  any  failure  there  might  be 
imputed  to  me. — ^The  Anas,  ix,  205.  Ford  ed., 
i,  302.     (1804.) 

8488.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1808), 
Nentrality  of  Jefferson.— I  see  with  infinite 
grief  a  contest  arising  between  yourself  and 
another,  who  have  been  very  dear  to  each 
other,  and  equally  so  to  me.  I  sincerely  pray 
that  these  dispositions  may  not  be  affected  be- 
tween you;  with  me  I  confidently  trust  they 
will  not.  For  independently  of  the  dictates  of 
public  duty,  which  prescribe  neutrality  to  me, 
my  sincere  friendship  for  you  both  will  en- 
sure its  sacred  observance.  I  suffer  no  one 
to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject.  I  already 
perceive  my  old  friend  Clinton,,  estranging  him- 
self from  me.  No  doubt  lies  are  carried  to  him, 
as  they  will  be  to  the  other  two  candidates, 
under  forms  which,  however  false,  he  can 
scarcely  question.  Yet,  I  have  be^n  equally 
careful  as  to  him  also,  never  to  say  a  word  on 
this  subject.  The  object  of  the  contest  is  a  fair 
and  honorable  one,  equally  open  to  you  all : 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  personal  conduct  of  all 
will  be  so  chaste,  as  to  offer  no  ground  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  each  other.  But  your  friends 
will  not  be  as  delicate.  I  know  too  well  from 
experience  the  progress  6f  political  controversy, 
and  the  exacerbation  of  spirit  into  which  it 
degenerates,  not  to  fear  the  continuance  of  your 
mutual  esteem.  One  piquing  thing  said  draws 
on  another,  that  a  third,  and  always  with  in- 
creasing acrimony,  until  all  restraint  is  thrown 
off,  and  it  becomes  difficult  for  yourselves  to 
keep  clear  of  the  toils  in  which  your  friends 
will  endeavor  to  interlace  you,  and  to  avoid  the 
participation  in  their  passions  which  they  will 
endeavor  to  produce.  A  candid  recollection  of 
what  you  know  of  each  other  will  be  the  true 
corrective.  With  respect  to  myself,  I  hope  they 
will  spare  me.  My  longings  for  retirement  are 
so  strong,  that  I  with  difficulty  encounter  the 
daily  drudgeries  of  my  duty.  But  my  wish  for 
retirement  itself  is  not  stronger  than  that  of 
carrying  into  it  the  affections  of  all  mv  friends. 
I  have  ever  viewed  Mr.  Madison  and  yourself 
as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  happiness.  Were 
either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should  consider  it  as 
among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  assail 
my  future  peace  of  mind.     I  have  great  con- 
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fidence  that  the  candor  and  high  understanding 
of  both  will  guard  me  against  this  misfortune, 
the  bare  possibility  of  which  has  so  far  weighed 
on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  be  easy  without, 
unburthening  it. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  247. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  177.     (W.,  Feb.  1808.) 

2500. .    In  the  present  contest  in 

which  you  are  concerned  I  feel  no  passion,  I 
take  no  part.  I  express  no  sentiment  Which- 
ever of  my  friends  is  called  to  the  supreme 
cares  of  the  nation,  I  know  that  they  will  be 
wisely  and  faithfully  administered,  and  as  far 
as  my  individual  conduct  can  influence,  they 
shall  be  cordiallv  supported. — To  Jambs  Mon> 
ROE.     V,  255.     (March   1808.) 

2501. .  The  Presidential  question 

is  clearly  up  daily,  and  the  opposition  subsi- 
ding. It  is  very  possible  that  the  suffrage  of  the 
nation  may  be  undivided.  But  with  this  ques- 
tion it  is  my  duty  not  to  intermeddle. — To 
Meriwether  Lewis,  v,  321.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
200.     (W.,  July   1808,) 

2502.  EIiECTI0N8(Fre8identiar,1816), 
Good  FeeUng  In.— I  have  been  charmed  to 
see  that  a  Presidential  election  now  produces 
scarcely  any  agitation.  On  Mr.  Madison's  elec- 
tion there  was  little,  on  Monroe's  sAl  but  none. 
In  Mr.  Adams's  time  and  mine,  parties  were  so 
nearly  balanced  as  to  make  the  struggle  fearful 
for  our  peace.  But  since  the  decided  ascend- 
ency of  the  republican  body,  federalism  has 
looked  on  with  silent  but .  unresisting  anguish. 
In  the  middle,  southern  and  western  States,  it  is 
as  low  as  it  ever  can  be;  for  nature  has  made 
some  men  monarchists  and  tories  by  their  con- 
stitution, and  some,  of  course,  there  always 
will  be. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  80.  Ford 
Eu.,  X,  92.     (M.,   1817.) 

2503.  ELECTIONS  (Preaidential,  1824), 
Coiistitutional  Construction  and. — I  hope 
the  choice  [of  the  next  President]  will  fall  on 
some  real  republican,  who  will  continue  the 
administration  on  the  express  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  unadulterated  by  constructions  re- 
ducing it  to  a  blank  to  be  filled  with  what  every- 
one pleases,  and  what  never  was  intended. — To 
Samuel  H.  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  x,  264.  (M.,  Dec. 
1823.) 

2504. .    On  the  question  of  the 

next  Presidential  election,  I  am  a  mere  looker- 
on.  I  never  permit  myself  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, or  to  feel  a  wish  on  the  subject.  I  indulge 
a  single  hope  only,  that  the  choice  may  fall  on 
one  who  will  be  a  friend  of  peace,  of  economy^ 
of  the  republican  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  of  the  salutary  distribution  of  powers  made 
by  that  between  the  general  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments.— To  Samuel  Smith,  vii,  286.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  253.    (M.,  1823.) 

2505.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1824), 

Xafayette's  visit  and.— The  eclat  of  Lafay- 
ette's visit  has  almost  merged  the  Presidential 
question  on  which  nothing  scarcely  is  said 
in  our  papers.  That  question  will  lie  ultimately 
between  Crawford  and  Adams ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  vote  of  the  people  will  be  so  dis- 
tracted by  subordinate  candidates,  that  possibly 
they  may  make  no  election,  and  let  it  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There,  it  's  thought. 
Crawford's  chance  is  best. — To  Richard  Rush. 
vii,  380.  Ford  ed.,  x,  322.  (M.;  October 
1824.) 

2506.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1824), 

Militarism  and.— This  Presidential  election 
has   given   me   few   anxieties.     With   you   this 


must  have  been  impossible,  independently  of  the 
question,  whether  we  are  at  last  to  end  our  days 
under  a  civil  or  a  military  govemment^To 
John  Adams,    vii,  387.    (M.,  1825.) 

2507.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1824}, 
Passiveness  of  Jefferson—Jn  the  Presiden- 
tial  election  I  am  entirely  passive.  ♦  *  ♦  Both 
favorites  are  republican,  both  will  administer 
the  government  honestly.— To  Thomas  Leiper 
Ford  ed.,  x,  299.     (M.,  1824.) 

2508.  EMlCnONS  (Presidential,  1824), 

SectionaUsm  to.-Who  is  to  be  the  next 
President?  *  ♦  *  The  question  will  be  uiti 
mately  reduced  to  the  northernmost  and  south- 
ernmost candidate.  The  former  will  get  every 
federal  vote  in  the  Union,  and  many  repub- 
licans; the  latter,  all  of  those  denominated  of 
the  old  school;  for  you  are  not  to  believe  that 
these  two  parties  are  amalgamated,  that  the  Hon 
and  the  lamb  are  lying  down  together.— To 
Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed,.  x. 
280.     (M,,  1823.) 

—  ELEGTOBAL  COLLEGE.— See  Fkesi- 

DENCY. 

-  ELECTBICITY.-See   Vegetation. 

2509.  ELLSWOBTH  (OUver),  Besigna- 

tionv— Ellsworth  remains  in  France  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  has  resigned  his  of- 
fice of  Chief  Justice.  Putting  these  two  things 
together,  we  cannot  misconstrue  his  views  He 
must  have  had  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Adams's 
continuance  to  risk  such  a  cerUinty  as  he 
held.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  343.  Ford  ed. 
vii,  471.     (W.,  Dec.   1800.)  ' 

2510.  ELOQUENCE,  Models  of.— In  a 
country  and  government  like  ours,  eloquence  is 
a  powerful  instrument,  well  worthy  of  the 
special  pursuit  of  our  youth.  Models,  indeed, 
of  chaste  and  classical  oratory  arc  truly  too 
rare  with  us ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any  remarkable 
in  England.  Among  the  ancients  the  most 
perfect  specimens  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
Livy,  Sallust  and  Tacitus.  Their  pith  and 
brevity  constitute  perfection  itself  for  an  au- 
dience of  sages,  on  whom  froth  and  fancy 
would  be  lost  in  air.  But  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  with  us  particularly,  more  development  is 
necessary.  For  senatorial  eloquence.  Demos- 
toenes  is  the  finest  model ;  for  the  bar,  Cicero 
The  former  had  more  logic,  the  latter  more 
imagination.  Of  the  eloquence  of  the  pen.  we 
have  fine  samples  in  English.  Robertson, 
bteme,  Addison,  are  of  the  first  merit  in  the 
difterent  characters  of  composition.  Hume  in 
the  circumstance  of  style,  is  equal  to  any;  but 
his  tory  principles  spread  a  cloud  over  his  many 
and  great  excellences.  The  charms  of  his  style 
and  matter  have  made  tories  of  all  England, 
and  doubtful  republicans  here. — To  G  W 
Summers,    vii,  231.     (M.,  1822.) 

-EMANCIPAMON.-See  Colonies, 
Slavery. 

2511.  EMBABGO,  Action  adTisedL— The 
commu.  ications  *  now  made  [to  Congress] 
showing  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  with 
which  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  merchan- 
dise, are  threatened  on  the  high  seas,  and  else- 
where, from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe, 
and   It  being  of  great   importance  to   keep  in 

•  The  decrees  of  the  French  government  of  Novem- 
ber 21,  1806.  and  of  Spain,  February  xo,  i»i>t,  with 
trie  orders  of  the  Bt-ftish  government  of  Taniuu-Y  and 
November,  1807.— Editor.  ' 
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safety  these  essential  resources,  I  deem,  it  my 
duty  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  who  will  doubtless  per- 
ceive all  the  advantages  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  ail  inhibition  of  the  departure  of 
our  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Their  wisdom  will  also  see  the  necessity  of 
making  every  preparation  for  whatever  events 
may  grow  out  of  the  present  crisis. — Special 
Mkssagx.  viii;  89.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  169.  (Dec 
18.  1807.) 

251a. .    Although  the  decree  of 

the  French  government  of  November  21 
[1807}  compr^ended,  in  its  literal  terms,  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  prompt 
explanation  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
government  that  it  was  not  so  understood,  and 
that  our  treaty  would  be  respected,  the  prac- 
tice which  took  place  in  the  French  ports  con- 
formably with  that  explanation,  and  the  recent 
interference  of  that  government  to  procure  in 
Spain  a  similar  construction  of  a  similar  decree 
there,  had  given  well-founded  expectation  tha| 
it  would  not  be  extended  to  us ;  and  this  was 
much  stretigthened  by  the  consideration  of  their 
obvious  interests.  But  the  information  from 
our  minister  at  Paris  ♦  ♦  •  is,  that  it  is 
determined  to  extend  the  effect  of  that  decree 
to  us;  and  it  is  probable  that  Spain  and  the 
other  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  States  of 
Europe  will  cooperate  in  the  same  measure. 
The  British  regulations  had  before  reduced  us 
to  a  direct  voyage  to  a  single  port  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  it  is  now  believed  they  will  interdict 
all  commerce  whatever  with  them.  A  procla- 
mation, too,  of  that  government  (not  officially, 
indeed,  communicated  to  us.  yet  so  given  out 
to  the  public  as  to  become  a  nile  of  action  with 
them)  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all  ne- 
gotiation with  us.  except  as  to  the  single  ag- 
gression on  the  Chesapeake.  The  sum  of  these 
mutual  enterprises  on  our  national  rights  i» 
that  France,  and  her  allies,  reserving  for 
further  consideration  the  prohibiting  our  car- 
rying anything  to  the  British  territories,  have 
virtually  done  it,  by  restraining  our  bringing 
a  return  cargo  from  them;  and  Great  Britain^ 
after  prohibiting  a  great  proportion  of  our  com- 
merce with  France  and  her  allies,  is  now  be- 
lieved to  have  prohibited  the  whole.  The 
whole  world  is  thus  laid  under  interdict  by 
these  two  nations,  and  our  vessels,  their  car- 
goes and  crews,  are  to  be  taken  by  the  one  or 
the  other,  for  whatever  place  they  may  be  des- 
tined, out  of  our  own  limits.  If,  therefore,  on 
leaving  otir  harbors  we  are  certainly  to  lose 
them,  is  it  not  better,  as  to  vessels,  cargoes, 
and  seamen,  to  keep  them  at  home?  This  is 
submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  who 
alone  are  competent  to  provide  a  remedy, — To 
JoHw  Mason,     v,  217.     (Dec.  1807.) 

2518. .  These  decrees  and  or- 
ders,* taken  together,  want  little  of  amounting 
to  a  declaration  that  every  neutral  vessel  found 
on  the  high  seas,  whatsoever  be  her  cargo,  and 
whatsoever  foreign  port  be  that  of  her  de- 
parture or  destination,  shall  be  deemed  law- 
ful! prize;  and  they  prove,  more  and  more, 
the  expediency  of  retaining  our  vessels,  our 
seamen,  and  property,  within  our  own  harbors, 
until  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 
can  be  removed  or  lessened. — Special  Mes- 
sage, viii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  185.  (March 
1808.) 

*  Jefferson  sent  with  this  message  an  additional 
decree  of  Honaparte.  dated  December  17, 1807,  and  a 
smilar  decree  of  the  King  of  Spain,  dated  January 
3,  iBoB.— BDTTOR. 


—  EXBABOO,  Adams  (J.  Q.)  aiid.^See 
2587. 

2514.  EXBABOO,  AltamatiTe  of  war. 
— The  alternative  was  between  that  and  war, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  last  card  we  have  to  play, 
short  of  war.* — To  Levi  Lincoln,  v,  265. 
(W.,  March  1808.) 

2515. .    Could  the  alternative  ot 

war,  or  the  Embargo,  have  been  presented  to 
the  whole  nation,  as  it  occurred  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, there  could  have  been  but  the  one 
opinion  that  it  was  better  to  take  the  chance 
of  one  year  by  the  Embargo,  within  which  the 
orders  and  decrees  producing  it  may  be  re- 
pealed, or  peace  take  place  m  Europe,  which 
may  secure  peace  to  us. — To  Benjamin  Smith. 
V,  393.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  194.     (M.,  May  1808.) 

2516. ,    All  regard  to  the  rights 

of  others  having  been  thrown  aside,  the  bellig- 
erent powers  have  beset  the  highway  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  edicts  which,  taken 
together,  expose  our  commerce  and  mariners^ 
under  almost  every  destination,  a  prey  to  their 
fleets  and  armies.  Each  party,  indeed,  would 
admit  our  commerce  with  themselves,  with  a 
view  of  associating  us  in  their  war  against  the 
other.  But  we  have  wished  war  with  neither. 
Under  these  circumstances  were  passed  the  laws 
of  which  you  complain,  by  those  delegated  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  legislation  for  you,  with 
every  sympathy  of  a  common  interest  in  exer- 
cising them  faithfully.  In  reviewing  these 
measures,  therefore,  we  should  advert  to  the 
difficulties  out  of  which  a  choice  was  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  made.  To  have  submitted  our 
rightful  commerce  to  prohibitions  and  tributary 
exactions  from  others,  would  have  been  to 
surrender  our  independence.  To  resist  them 
by  armies  was  war,  without  consulting  the  state 
of  things  or  the  choice  of  the  nation.  The 
alternative  preferred  by  the  Legislature  of 
suspending  a  commerce  placed  under  such 
unexampled  difficulties,  besides  saving  to  our 
citizens  their  property,  and  our  mariners  to 
their  country,  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
giving  time  to  the  belligerent  nations  to  re- 
vise a  conduct  as  contrary  to  their  interests 
as  it  is  to  our  rights. — Reply  to  a  Boston 
Repeal  Request,     viii,  134.     (Aug.  1808.) 

2517. .  We  have  to  choose  be- 
between  the  alternatives  of  Embargo  and  war. 
There  is  indeed  one  and  only  one  other,  that 
is  submission  and  tribute.  For  all  the  fed- 
eral propositions  for  trading  to  the  places  per- 
mitted by  the  edicts  of  the  belligerents,  result 
in  fact  in  submission,  although  they  do  not 
choose  to  pronounce  the  naked  word. — ^To  Mr. 
Letue.     V,  384.     (W.,  Nov.  1808.) 

2518. .    The  measures  respecting 

our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  were  the 
result  of  a  choice  between  two  evils,  either  to 
call  and  keep  at  home  our  seamen  and  property, 
or  suffer  them  to  be  taken  under  the  edicts  of 
the  belligerent  powers.  How  a  difference  of 
opinion  could  arise  between  these  alternatives 
is  still  difficult  to  explain  on  any  acknowledged 
ground ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the 
storm  and  agitation  characterizing  the  present 

•  "  The  Emborsro,"  gays  Morse  in  his  Lt/e  oj  Jeffer- 
son^ "  was  a  civilized  policy,  worthy  of  respect.  More- 
over, it  was  a  sensible  policy.  Jefferson  alone  un- 
derstood in  that  time  the  truth,  which  is  now  more 
generally  appreciated,  that  by  Sheer  growth  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth  and  industry,  a  nation  gains  the 
highest  deg^ree  of  substantial  power  and  authority. 
— BDITOR. 


^'^^  ':\  ^  v^  \  V ,    V '.  Awvv^x  \ 
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prejudice  shall  have  yielded  to  reason  its 
usurped  place,  and  especially  when  posterity 
shall  pass  its  sentence  on  the  present  times, 
justice  will  be  rendered  to  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued.  To  the  advantages  deHved  from 
the  choice  which  was  made  will  be  added  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  made  and  ma- 
king in  the  arts«  and  the  establishments  in  do- 
mestic manufacture,  the  effects  whereof  will 
be  permanent  and  diffused  through  our  wide- 
extended  continent. — R.  to  A.  Maryland  Citi- 
zens,  viii,  164.     (1809.) 

2519.  EMBABGK),  AmendmentB  to  law. 
-—If,  on  considering  the  doubts  I  shall  sug- 
gest, you  shall  still  think  your  draft  of  a  sup- 
plementary Embargo  law  sufficient,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  i.  Is  not  the 
first  paragraph  against  the  Constitution,  which 
says  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another?  You 
might  put  down  those  ports  as  ports  of  entry, 
if  that  could  be  made  to  do.  2.  Could  not  your 
second  paragraph  be  made  to  answer  by  ma- 
king it  say,  that  no  clearance  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  vessel  laden  with  provisions  or  lumber. 
to  go  from  one  port  to  another  of  the  Unitea 
States,  without  special  permissioxi^  &c.  In  that 
case,  we  might  lay  down  rules  for  the  neces- 
sary removal  of  provisions  and  lumber,  inland, 
which  should  give  no  trouble  to  the  citizens, 
but  refuse  licenses  for  all  coasting  transporta- 
tion of  those  articles  but  on  such  applications 
from  a  Grovemor  as  may  ensure  us  against 
any  exportation  but  for  the  consumption  of  his 
State.  Portsmouth,  Boston,  Charleston,  and 
Savannah,  are  the  only  ports  which  cannot  be 
supplied  inland.  I  should  like  to  prohibit  ro/- 
lections,  also,  made  evidently  for  clandestine 
importation.  3.  I  would  rather  strike  out  the 
words,  "  in  conformity  with  treaty,"  in  order 
to  avoid  any  express  recognition  at  this  day 
of  that  article  of  the  British  treaty.  It  has 
been  so  flagrantly  abused  as  to  excite  the  In- 
dians to  war  against  us,  that  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  it  null,  as  soon  as  we 
see  means  of  supplying  the  Indians  ourselves. 
I  should  have  no  objections  to  extend  the 
exception  to  the  Indian  furs  purchased  by 
our  traders  and  sent  into  Canada. — To.  Albert 
Gallatin,  v,  267.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  189.  (W., 
March    1808.) 

2520.  EMBABOO,   Approval  of. — It  is  a 

circumstance  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  are  approved  by 
the  respectable  Liegislature  of  Massachusetts, 
and  especially  the  late  important  measure  of 
the  Embargo.  The  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
States  in  that  measure,  will  have  a  great  effect 
in  Europe. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  252. 
(W.,  March  1808.) 

2521. .    Through    the    body    of 

our  country  generally  our  citizens  appear 
heartily  to  approve  and  support  the  Embargo. 
— To  Benj.  Smith,  v,  294.  Ford  ed.,  15, 
195.     (M.,   May   1808.) 

2522. .    I   see   with   satisfaction 

that  this  measure  of  self-denial  is  approved 
and  supported  by  the  great  body  of  our  real 
citizens,  that  they  meet  with  cheerfulness  the 
temporary  privations  it  occasions. — R.  to  A. 
New  Hampshire  Legislature.  viii,  131. 
(1808.) 

2523. .  The  Embargo  appears  to 

be  approved,  even  by  the  federalists  of  every 
quarter  except  yours.  [Massachusetts.]  To 
Levi  Lincoln,    v,  265.    (W.,  March  1808.) 


2524. .  That  the  Embargo  is  ap- 
proved by  the  body  of  republicans  through 
the  Union,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  equally 
known  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  federal- 
ists approve  of  it;  but  as  they  think  it  an 
engine  which  may  be  used  advantageously 
against  the  republican  system,  they  counte- 
nance the  clamors  against  it — ^To  D.  C. 
Brent,    v.  305.     (W..  June   1808.) 

2525. .    While  the  opposition  to 

the  late  laws  of  Embargo  has  in  one  quarter 
amounted  almost  to  rebellion  and  treason,  it 
is  pleasing  to  know  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation  has  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  The  steady  union 
*  *  *  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  is  entirely  in  their  character.  They 
have  never  failed  in  fidelity  to  their  country 
and  the  republican  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
Never  before  was  that  union  more  needed  or 
more  salutary  than  under  our  present  crisis.— 
To  Mr.  Letue.    v,  384-     (W.,  Nov.  1808,) 

2526.  EMBABOO,  Authority  to  bub- 
pond. — ^The  decrees  and  orders  of  the  bellig- 
erent nations  having  amounted  nearly  to  decla- 
rations that  they  would  take  our  vessels 
wherever  found,  Congress  thought  it  best,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  them.  They  *  *  *  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing me  to  suspend  the  Embargo  when- 
ever the  belligerents  should  revoke  their  de- 
crees or  orders  as  to  us.  The  Embargo  must 
continue,  therefore,  till  they  meet  again^  in  No- 
vember, unless  the  measures  of  the  belligerents 
should  change.  When  they  meet  again,  if  these 
decrees  and  orders  still  continue,  the  question 
which  they  will  have  to  decide  will  be,  whether 
a  continuance  of  the  Embargo  or  war  will  be 
preferable.— ^To  William  Lyman,  v,  279. 
(W.,  April  1808.) 

2527. .  If  they  repeal  their  or- 
ders, we  must  repeal  our  Embaroro.  If  they 
make  satisfaction  for  the  Chesapeake,  we  mu^t 
revoke  our  proclamation  and  generalize  its 
operation  by  a  law.  If  they  keep  up  impress- 
ments, we  must  adhere  to  non-intercourse, 
manufacturer's  and  a  navigation  act. — To 
James  Madison,  v,  361.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  208. 
(M.,  Sep.  1808.) 

2528.  EMBABGO,  Averts  war.— The 
immediate  danger  *  ♦  ♦  of  a  rupture  with 
England,  is  postponed  for  this  year.  This  is 
effected  by  the  Embargo,  as  the  question  was 
simply  between  that  and  war. — ^To  Chaklks 
PiNCKNEY.    V.  266.     (W.,  March  1808.) 

.  2529. .  The  Embargo,  keeping  at 

home  our  vessels,  cargoes  and  seamen,  saves 
us  the  necessity  of  making  their  capture  the 
cause  of  immediate  war;  for,  if  going  to  Eng- 
land. France  had  determined  to  take  them,  if 
to  any  other  place,  England  was  to  take  them. 
Till  they  return  to  some  sense  of  moral  duty., 
therefore,  we  keep  within  ourselves.  This 
gives  time.  Time  may  produce  peace  in  Eu- 
rope; peace  in  Europe  removes  all  causes  of 
difference,  till  another  European  war;  and  by 
that  time  our  debt  may  be  paid,  our  revenues 
clear,  and  our  strength  increased. — ^To  John 
Taylor,    v,  227.     (W.,  Jan.  1808  ) 

2530.  EKBABOOy  BelU^rent  Powers 
and. — I  take  it  to  be  an  universal  opinion  that 
war  will   become  preferable   to   a   continuance 


Thonias   Jeffersoji 

Aii'e  txhout  4y  yrars 


From  fehe  fresco  paintinjjf  by  Brumidi.  It  was  painted  at  tht*.  time  Jeffersuii  was  Seureiai  v 
of  SUiu?  on  the  wall  in  tlie  President's  looin  of  the  Uiiite<i  States  Capitol.  Brumidi,  th<t 
artist,  is  renowned  for  his  fine  ligure  fr«3sco  work.  Specimerm  of  hiH  art  are  to  V)e  found  in 
many  of  the  rooms,  corridors,  and  halls  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 
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of  the  Embargo  after  a  certain  time.  Should 
we  not,  then,  avail  ourselves  of  the  inter- 
vening period  to  procure  a  retraction  of  the 
obnoxious  decrees  peaceably,  if  possible?  An 
opening  is  given  us  by  both  parties,  sufficient 
to  form  a  basis  for  such  a  proposition.  I  wish 
you.  therefore,  to  consider  the  following  course 
of  proceeding,  to  wit:  To  instruct  our  min- 
isters at  Paris  and  London  to  propose  imme- 
diately to  both  those  powers  a  declaration  on 
both  sides  that  these  decrees  and  orders  shall 
no  longer  be  extended  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  we  shall  remain  faith- 
fully neutral ;  but,  without  assuming  the  air 
of  menace,  to  let  them  both  perceive  that  if 
they  do  not  both  withdraw  these  orders  and  de- 
crees, there  will  arrive  a  time  when  our  in- 
terests will  render  war  preferable  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  Embargo;  that  when  that  time 
arrives,  if  one  has  withdrawn  and  the  other 
not,  we  must  declare  war  against  that  other; 
if  neither  shall  have  withdrawn,  we  must  take 
our  choice  of  enemies  between  them.  This,  it 
will  certainly  be  our  duty  to  have  ascertained 
by  the  time  Conirress  shall  meet  in  the  fall 
or  beginning  of  winter;  so  that  taking  off  the 
Embargo,  they  may  decide  whether  war  must 
be  declared,  and  against  whom. — ^To  James 
Madison,  v,  257.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  179.  (W., 
March   1808.)     See  2558. 

2531.  EKBABOO,  Benefits  of.— It  has 
rescued  from  capture  an  important  capital,  and 
our  seamen  from  the  jails  of  Europe.  It  has 
given  time  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  has 
shown  to  the  aggn^essors  of  Europe  that  evil, 
as  well  as  good  actions,  recoil  on  the  doers. — R. 
TO  A.  Pittsburg  Republicans,  viii,  141.  (1808.) 

2532. .  I  have  been  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  late  general  expressions  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  measure  which  alone 
could  have  saved  us  from  immediate  war,  and 
give  time  to  call  home  eighty  millions  of  prop- 
erty, twenty  or  thirty  thousand  seamen,  and 
two  thousand  vessels.  'These  are  now  nearly 
at  home,  and  furnish  a  great  capital,  much  of 
which  will  go  into  manufactures,  and  seamen 
to  man  a  fleet  of  privateers,  whenever  our  citi- 
zens shall  prefer  war  to  a  longer  continuance 
of  the  Embargo.  Perhaps,  however,  the  whole 
of  the  ocean  may  be  tired  of  the  solitude  it  has 
made  on  that  element,  and  return  to  honest 
principles;  and  his  brother  robber  on  the  land 
may  see  that,  as  to  us,  the  grapes  are  sour. — 
To  John  Langdon.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  201.  (M., 
Aug.    1808.) 

2533. .    It  alone  could  have  saved 

us  from  immediate  war,  and  give  time  to  call 
home  eighty  millions  of  property,  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  seamen,  and  two  thousand 
vessels.  These  are  now  nearly  at  home,  and 
furnish  a  great  capital,  much  of  which  will  go 
into  manufactures  and  remain  to  man  a  fleet 
of  privateers,  whenever  our  citizens  shall  pre- 
fer war  to  a  longer  continuance  of  the  Em- 
bargo. Perhaps,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
ocean  may  be  tired  of  the  solitude  it  has  made 
on  that  element,  and  return  to  honest  princi- 
ples, and  that  his  brother  robber  on  the  land 
may  sec  that,  as  to  us,  the  grapes  are  sour. — 
To  Governor  John  Langdon.  viii,  132.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  201.     (M.,  Aug,  1808.) 

2534L .  We  have  the  satisfaction, 

to  reflect  that  in  return  for  the  privations  by  the 
measure,  and  which  our  fellow  citizens  in  gen- 
eral have  borne  with  patriotism,  it  has  had  the 
important  effects  of  saving  our  mariners  and  our 
vast  mercantile  property,  as  well  as  of  affording 


time  for  prosecuting  the  defensive  and  provi- 
sional measures  called  for  by  the  occasion.  It 
has  demonstrated  to  foreign  nations  the  mod- 
eration and  firmness  which  govern  our  coun- 
cils, and  to  our  citizens  the  necessity  of  uniting 
in  support  of  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  their 
country,  and  has  thus  long  frustrated  those 
usurpations  and  spoliations  which,  if  resisted, 
involve  war ;  if  submitted  to,  sacrificed  a 
vital  principle  of  our  national  independence. — 
Eighth  Annual  Message,  viii,  105.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  219.     (1808.) 

2535. .     By  withdrawing  a  while 

from  the  ocean  we  have  suffered  some  loss; 
but  we  have  gathered  home  our  immense  capi- 
tal, exposed  to  foreign  depredation,  we  have 
saved  our  seamen  from  the  jails  of  Europe, 
and  gained  time  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
our  country, — R.  to  A.  Connecticut  Repub- 
licans,    viii,  140.     (Nov.  1808.) 

2586 .    The  edicts  of  the  two 

belligerents,  forbidding  us  to  be  seen  on  the 
ocean,  we  met  by  an  Embargo.  This  gave  us 
time  to  call  home  our  seamen,  ships  and  prop- 
erty, to  levy  men  and  put  our  seaports  into  a 
certain  state  of  defence. — To  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours.    V,  432.     (VV.,  March  1809.) 

—  EKBABCK),  Bonaparte's  views  on. — 
See  861. 

2537.  EKBABOO,  Coasting  trade  and. 

— With  respect  to  the  coasting  trade,  my  wish 
is  only  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  intentions 
of  the  Embargo  laws.  I  do  not  wish  a  single 
citizen  in  any  of  the  States  to  be  deprived 
of  a  meal  of  bread,  but  I  set  down  the  exercise 
of  commerce,  merely  for  profit,  as  nothing  when 
it  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  defeating  the 
objects  of  the  Embargo. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  207'     (M.,  May   1808.) 

2538.  EKBABOO,  Coeitdon  of  Bnrope.^. 

The  resolutions  of  the  republican  citizens  of 
Boston  are  worthy  of  the  ancient  character  of 
the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
concord  With  her  sister  St&tes.  which,  arid 
which  alone,  carried  us  sucpessfuliy  through - 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  finally  placed  us 
under  that  national  government,  which  con- 
stitutes the  safety  of  every  part,  by  uniting  for 
its  protection  the  powers  of  the  whole.  The 
moment  for  exerting  these  united  powers,  to 
repel  the  injuries  of  the  belligerents  of  Europe, 
seems  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  us. — ^To  Will- 
iam EusTis.  V,  410.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  235.  (W., 
Jan.   1809.) 

2539.  EKBABOO,  Congrress  and.— The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  last  night  a 
bill  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  22d  of 
May.  This  substantially  decides  the  course 
they  mean  to  pursue;  that  is,  to  let  the  Em- 
bargo continue  till  then,  when  it  will  cease, 
and  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  be  issued 
against  such  nations  as  shall  not  then  have 
repealed  their  obnoxious  edicts.  The  great  ma- 
jority seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  on 
this,  while  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  details  of  preparation ;  to  wit, 
naval  force,  volunteers,  army,  non-intercourse. 
— To  Thomas  Liefer,  v,  417.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
238.     (W.,  January  21,   180-^.) 

2540.  EMBABOO,  Duration  of  .—The  em- 
bargo may  go  on  a  certain  time,  perhaps 
through  the  year,  without  the  loss  of  property 
to  our  citizens,  but  only  its  remaining  unem- 
ployed  on  their   hands.     A   time  would   come, 
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however,  when  war  would  be  preferable  to  a 
continuance  of  the  Embargo. — ^To  Charlss 
PiNCKNEY.     V,  366.     (W.,  March  1808.) 

2541. .    The  absurd  opinion  has 

been  propagated,  that  this  temporary  and  neces- 
sary arrangement  was  to  be  a  permanent  sys- 
tem, and  was  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
commerce.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
paper  you  were  so  kind  as  to  enclose  to  me^ 
[address  of  Boston  republicans]  show  that 
those  who  have  concurred  in  them  have  judged 
with  more  candor  the  intentions  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  excitements  and  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  practiced  on  this  occasion. — 
To  Dr.  William  Eustis.  v,  410.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  235.     (W.,  January  1809.) 

2542.  EHBABOO,  Effect  on  induBtry.— 
Of  the  several  interests  composing  those  of  the 
United  States,  that  of  manufactures  would,  of 
course,  prefer  to  war  a  state  of  non-intercourse, 
so  favorable  to  their  rapid  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Agriculture,  although  sensibly  feeling 
the  loss  o?  market  for  its  produce,  would  find 
many  aggravations  in  a  state  of  war.  Com- 
merce and  navigation,  or  that  portion  which  is 
foreign,  in  the  inactivity  to  which  they  are 
reduced  by  the  present  state  of  things,  certainly 
experience  their  full  share  in  the  general  in- 
convenience; but  whether  war  would  to  them 
be  a  preferable  alternative,  is  a  question  their 
patriotism  would  never  hastily  propose.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  overlooking  the 
real  sources  of  the  sufferings,  the  British  and 
French  edicts  which  constitute  the  actual 
blockade  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, they  have,  with  too  littie  reflection,  im- 
puted them  to  laws  which  have  saved  them 
from  greater,  and  have  preserved  for  our  own 
tise  our  vessels,  property  and  seamen,  instead 
of  adding  them  to  tiie  strength  of  those  with 
-whom  we  might  eventually  have  to  contend. 
The  Embargo,  givinp:  time  to  the  belligerent 
powers  to  revise  their  unjust  proceedings,  and 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  of  interest 
and  reputation,  which  equally  urge  the  correc- 
tion of  their  wrongs,  has  availed  our  country 
of  the  only  honorable  expedient  for  avoiding 
war;  and  should  a  repeal  of  these  edicts  su- 
persede the  cause  for  it,  our  commercial  breth- 
ren will  become  sensible  that  it  has  consulted 
their  interests,  however  against  their  own  will. 
It  will  be  unfortunate  for  their  country  if,  in 
the  meantime,  these  their  expressions  of  im- 
patience, should  have  the  effect  of  prolonging 
the  very  sufferings  which  have  produced  them, 
by  exciting  a  fallacious  hope  that  we  mav, 
under  any  pressure,  relinquish  our  equal  right 
of  navigating  the  ocean,  go  to  such  ports  only 
as  others  may  prescribe,  and  there  pay  the  trib- 
utary exactions  they  may  impose;  an  abandon- 
ment of  national  independence  and  of  essen- 
tial rights,  revolting  to  every  manly  sentiment. 
While  these  edicts  are  in  force,  no  American 
can  ever  consent  to  a  return  of  peaceable  in- 
tercourse with  those  who  maintain  them. — 
To  THE  Citizens  of  Boston,  viii,  136.  (Aug. 
1808.) 

2548.  EMBARGO,  Enforcing.— I  am  for 
going  substantially  to  the  object  of  the  law, 
and  no  further ;  perhaps  a  little  more  earnestiy 
because  it  is  the  first  expedient,  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  know  its  full  effect. — To 
Albert   Gallatin,     v,   292.     (M.,   May    1808.) 

2644. .  We  have  such  complaints 

-^f  the  breach  of  Embargo  by  fraud  and  force 
our  northern  water  line,  that  I  must  pray 


your    cooperation    with    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  by  rendezvousing  as  many  new  re-      , 
emits  as  you  can  in  that  quarter. — ^To  Henky      | 
Dearborn,     v,   322.     (W.,  July    1808.) 

2546. .    I  am  clearly  of  opinion     ' 

this  law  ought  to  be  enforced  at  any  expense. 
which  may  not  exceed  our  aptropriafion. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,    v,  336.     (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

2646. .    In   the   support   of   the 

Embargo  laws,  our  only  limit  should  be  that 
of  the  appropriations  of  the  department. — To 
Robert  Smith,    v.  337.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

2647. .    The  great  leading  object 

of  the  Legislature  was,  and  ours  in  execution  of 
it  ought  to  be,  to  give  complete  effect  to  the 
Embargo  laws.  They  have  bidden  agriculture, 
commerce,  navigation,  to  bow  before  that  ob- 

i'ect,  to  be  nothing  when  in  competition  with  it. 
•"inding  all  their  endeavors  at  general  rules  to 
be  evaded,  they  finally  gave  us  the  power  of 
detention  as  the  panacea,  and  I  am  clear  we 
ought  to  use  it  freely  that  we  may,  by  a  fair  ex- 
periment, know  the  power  of  this  great  weapon, 
the  Embargo. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  287- 
(May  1808.) 

2648. ,    It  is  important  to  cmsh 

every  example  of  forcible  opposition  to  the  law. 
— ^To  Albert  Gallatin,    v,  271,     (1808.) 

2648. ,  The  pressure  of  the  Em- 
bargo, although  sensibly  felt  by  every  descrip- 
tion of  our  fellow  citizens,  has  yet  been  cheer- 
fully borne  by  most  of  them,  under  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  a  temporary  evil,  and  a 
necessary  one  to  save  us  from  greater  and  more 
permanent  evils, — the  loss  of  property  and  sur- 
render of  rights.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
cheerfully  borne,  but  for  the  knowledge  that, 
while  honest  men  were  religiously  observing 
it,  the  unprincipled  along  our  sea-coast  and 
frontiers  were  fraudulentiy  evading  it ;  and  that 
in  some  parts  they  had  even  dared  to  break 
through  it  openly,  by  an  armed  force  too  pow- 
erful to  be  opposed  by  the  collector  and  his 
assistants.  To  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous 
insubordination  to  the  laws,  the  Legislature 
has  authorized  the  President  to  empower  proper 
persons  to  employ  militia,  for  preventing  or 
suppressing  ^  armed  or  riotous  assemblages  of 
persons  resisting  the  custom-house  officers  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duties,  or  opposing  or 
violating  the  Embargo  laws.  He  sincerely 
hopes  that,  during  the  short  time  which  these 
restrictions  are  expected  to  continue,  no  other 
instances  will  take  place  of  a  crime  of  so  deep 
a  dye.  But  it  is  made  his  duty  to  take  the 
measures  necessary  to  meet  it.  He,  therefore, 
requests  you,  as  commanding  officer  of  tlie 
militia  of  your  State,  to  appoint  some  officer 
of  the  militia,  of  known  respect  for  the  laws, 
in  or  near  to  each  port  of  entry  within  your 
State,  with  orders,  when  applied  to  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  district,  to  assemble  immediately 
a  sufficient  force  of  his  militia,  and  to  employ 
them  efficaciously  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  laws  respectin8[  the  Embargo.  •  •  • 
He  has  referred  this  appointment  to  your  Ex- 
cellency because  your  knowledge  of  characters, 
or  means  of  obtaining  it,  will  enable  you  to 
select  one  who  can  be  most  confided  in  to  ex- 
ercise so  serious  a  power,  with  all  the  discre- 
tion, the  forbearance,  the  kindness  even,  which 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  will  possibly  admit, 
—ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  life  of  a  citi- 
zen, is  never  to  be  endangered,  but  as  the  last 
melancholy  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  onler 
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and  obedience  to  the  laws. — To  the  Governors 
OF  THE  States,  v,  413.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  337. 
(W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

2550.  EMBABOOy  EvaslonB  of.— The 
evasions  of  the  preceding  Embargo  laws  went 
so  far  towards  defeating  their  objects,  and 
chiefly  by  vessels  clearing  out  coast-wise,  that 
Congress,  by  their  act  of  April  25th,  authorized 
the  absolute  detention  of  all  vessels  bound 
coast-wise  with  cargoes  exciting  suspicions  of 
an  intention  to  evade  those  laws.  There  being 
few  towns  on  our  sea-coast  which  cannot  be 
supplied  with  flour  from  their  interior  country^ 
shipments  of  flour  become  generally  suspicious 
and  proper  subjects  of  detention.  Charleston 
is  one  of  the  few  places  on  our  seaboard  which 
need  supplies  of  flour  by  sea  for  its  own  con- 
sumption. That  it  may  not  suffer  by  the  cau- 
tions we  are  obliged  to  use,  I  request  of  your 
Excellency,  whenever  you  deem  it  necessary 
that  your  present  or  any  future  stock  should 
be  enlarged,  to  take  the  trouble  of  giving  your 
certificate  in  favor  of  any  merchant  in  whom 
you  have  confidence,  directed  to  the  collector 
of  any  port,  usually  exporting  flour,  from  which 
he  .may  choose  to  bring  it,  for  any  quantity 
which  you  may  deem  necessary  for  consump- 
tion beyond  your  interior  supplies,  enclosinfi[  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  same  time 
a  duplicate  of  the  certificate  as  a  check  on  the 
falsification  of  your  signature.  In  this  way 
we  may  secure  a  supply  of  the  real  wants  of 
our  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  those 
wants  from  being  made  a  cover  for  the  crimes 
against  their  country  which  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers are  in  the  habit  of  committing.* — ^To 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  v,  286. 
(W.,  May  1808.) 

2551. .    Should  these  reasonable 

precautions  [to  insure  ade9uate  supplies  of 
flourl  be  followed,  as  is  surmised  in  your  letter, 
by  an  artificial  scarcity,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote turbulence  of  any  sort  or  on  any  pretext, 
I  trust  for  an  ample  security  against  this 
danger  to  the  character  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Msissachusetts,  which  has,  I  think,  been  em- 
phatically marked  by  obedience  to  law,  and  a 
love  of  order.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  whilst 
we  do  our  duty,  they  will  support  us  in  it.  The 
laws  enacted  by  the  General  Government,  have 
made  it  our  duty  to  have  the  Embargo  strictly 
enforced,  for  the  general  good;  ana  we  are 
sworn  to  execute  the  laws.  If  clamor  ensue^ 
it  will  be  from  the  few  only,  who  will  clamor 
whatever  we  do. — ^To  James  Sullivan,  v, 
341.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  206.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

2552. .    The    belligerent    edicts 

rendered  our  Embargo  necessary  to  call  home 
our  ships,  our  seamen  and  property.  We  ex- 
pected some  effect  too  from  the  coercion  of 
interest.  Some  it  has  had;  but  much  less  on 
account  of  evasions,  and  domestic  opposition 
tQ  it. — ^To  General  Armstrong,  v,  433.  (W., 
March  I'Sog.) 

2553.  EHBABGOy  Exports  and.— After 
fifteen  months'  continuance  it  is  now  discontin- 
ued, because,  losing  $50,000,000  of  exports  an- 
nually by  it.  it  costs  more  than  war,  which 
might  be  carried  on  for  a  third  of  that,  besides 
what  might  be  got  by  reprisal.  War,  therefore, 
must  follow  if  the  edicts  are  not  repealed  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Congress  in  May. — To 
G^iTESAX.  Armstrong,  v,  433.  (W.,  March 
1809.) 

•  A  flimilar  ootification  was  sent  to  the  Qovemors 
of  New  Orleans,  Georgia,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.— Bditok. 


2554.  EHBABOO,  Fair  trial  of  .—My 
principle  is  that  the  convenience  of  our  citizens 
shall  yield  reasonably,  and  their  taste  greatly 
to  the  importance  of  giving  the  present  ex- 
periment so  fair  a  trial  that  on  future  oc- 
casions our  legislators  may  know  with  certainty 
how  far  they  may  count  on  it  as  an  engine  for 
national  purposes. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
309.     (W.,  July  1808.) 

2555.  EMBABGO,  Pederaliats  and.— 
The  federalists  during  their  short-lived  ascend- 
ency have,  by  forcing  us  from  the  Embargo, 
inflicted  a  wound  on  our  interests  which  can 
never  be  cured«  and  on  our  affections  which 
will  require  time  to  cicatrize.  I  ascribe  all 
this  to  one  pseudo-republican.  Story.  He  came 
on  (in  place  of  Crowningshield,  I  believe)  and 
stayed  only  a  few  days;  long  enough,  however, 
to  get  complete  hold  of  Bacon,  who,  giving  in 
to  his  representations,  became  panic-struck, 
and  communicated  his  panic  to  his  colleagues, 
and  they  to  a  majority  of  the  sound  members 
Of  Congress.  They  believed  in  the  alternative 
of  repeal  or  civil  war,  and  produced  the  fatal 
measure  of  repeal. — ^To  Henry  Dearborn,  v, 
529.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  277-  (M.,  July  1810.)  See 
2568,  2587. 

2556.  EHBABOO,  Foreign  Bubjects 
and. — ^Thc  principle  of  our  indulgence  of  ves- 
sels to  foreign  ministers  was,  that  it  was  fair 
to  let  them  send  away  all  their  subjects  caught 
here  by  the  Embargo,  and  who  had  no  other 
means  of  setting  away. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  347.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

2557.  EHBAEGO,  Foreign  trade  and.— 
The  Embargo  laws  will  have  hastened  the  day 
when  an  equilibrium  between  the  occupations 
of  agriculture,  manufacttu-es  and  commerce, 
shall  simplify  oiu-  foreign  concerns  to  the  ex- 
change only  of  that  surplus  which  we  cannot 
consume  for  those  articles  of  reasonable  com- 
fort, or  convenience,  which  we  cannot  produce. 
—-R.  TO  A.  Pennsylvania  Citizens,  viii.  163. 
(1809.) 

2558.  EHBABGO,  France,  England  and. 
7-Our  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  were 
instructed  to  explain  to  the  respective  govern^ 
ments  there,  our  disposition  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority in  such  manner  as  would  withdraw  the 
pretext  on  which  the  aggressions  were  origi- 
nally founded,  and  open  a  way  for  a  renewal 
ot  that  commercial  intercourse  which  it  was 
alleged  on  all  sides  had  been  reluctantly  ob- 
structed. As  each  of  those  governments  had 
pledged  its  readiness  to  concur  in  renouncing  a 
measure  which  reached  its  adversary  through 
the  incontestable  rights  of  neutrals  only,  and 
as  the  measure  had  been  assumed  by  each  as  a 
retaliation  for  an  asserted  acquiescence  in  the 
aggressions  of  the  other,  it  was  reasonably  ex- 

Eected  that  an  occasion  would  have  been  seized 
y  both  for  evincing  the  sincerity  of  their 
profession,  and  for  restoring  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  its  legitimate  freedom. 
The  instructions  to  our  ministers  with  respect 
to  the  different  belligerents  were  necessarily 
modified  with  reference  to  their  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  the  condition  annexed  by 
law  to  the  Executive  power  of  suspension, 
requiring  a  degree  of  security  to  our  commerce 
which  would  not  result  from  a  repeal  of  the 
decrees  of  France.  Instead  of  a  pledge,  there- 
fore, of  a  suspension  of  the  Embargo  as  to 
her  in  case  of  such  a  repeal,  it  was  presumed 
that  a  sufficient  inducement  might  be  found  in 
other  considerations,  and  particularly  in  the 
change   produced    by    a    compliance    with    our 
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just  demands  by  one  belligerent,  and  a  refusal 
by  the  other,  in  the  relations  between  the  other 
and  the  United  States.  To  Great  Britain,  whose 
power  on  the  ocean  is  so  ascendant,  ^  it  was 
deemed  not  inconsistent  with  that  condition  to 
state  explicitly,  that  on  her  rescinding  her  or- 
ders in  relation  to  the  United  States  their  trade 
would  be  opened  with  her,  and  remain  shut  to 
her  enemy,  in  case  of  his  failure  to  rescind  his 
decrees  also.  From  France  no  answer  has  been 
received,  nor  any  indication  that  the  requested 
change  in  her  decrees  is  contemplated.  The  fa- 
vorable reception  of  the  proposition  to  Great 
Britain  was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  her  or- 
ders of  council  had  not  onl^  been  referred  for 
their  vindication  to  an  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  no  longer  to  be  pretended, 
but  as  the  arrangement  proposed,  while  it  re- 
sisted the  illegal  decrees  of  France,  involved, 
moreover,  substantially,  the  precise  advantages 
professedly  aimed  at  by  the  British  orders.  The 
arrangement  has,  nevertheless,  been  rejected. 
This  candid  and  liberal  experiment  having  thus 
failed,  and  no  other  event  having  occurred  on 
which  a  suspension  of  the  Embargo  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive was  authorized,  it  necessarily  remains 
in  the  extent  originally  given  to  it. — Eighth 
Annual  Message,  viii,  103.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
314.    (Nov.  x8o8.) 

2550.  EHBABOO,  Frauds  under.— The 
Embargo  law  is  certainly  the  most  embarrassing 
one  we  have  ever  had  to  execute.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect a  crop  of  so  sudden  and  rank  growth  of 
fraud,  and  open  opposition  by  force  could  have 

S'own   up   in   the   United   States. — To   Albert 
ALLATIN.       V,  336.       (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

2560. .    If  the  whole  quantity  of 

[flour  and  corn]  had  been  bond  Ude  landed  and 
retained  in  Massachusetts,  I  deemed  it  certain 
there  could  not  be  a  real  want  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and,  therefore,  desired  the  issues  of 
certificates  might  be  discontinued.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  part  has  been  carried  to  foreign 
markets,  it  proves  the  necessity  of  restricting 
reasonably  this  avenue  to  abuse.  This  is  my 
sole  object,  and  not  that  a  real  want  of  a  single 
individual  should  be  one  day  unsupplied.  In 
this  I  am  certain  we  shall  have  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  good  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who 
are  too  patriotic  and  too  just  to  desire,  by  call- 
ing for  what  is  superfluous,  to  open  a  door  for 
the  frauds  of  unprincipled  individuals  who 
trampling  on  the  laws,  and  forcing  a  commerce 
shut  to  all  others,  are  enriching  themselves  on 
the  sacrifices  of  their  honester  fellow  citizens: 
— sacrifices  to  which  these  are  generally  sub- 
mitting, as  equally  necessary  whether  to  avoid 
or  prepare  for  war. — To  James  Sullivan,  v, 
340.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  205.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

2661.  EHBABGK),    Manufactures    and. 

— The  Embargo  laws  will  ♦  ♦  *  produce  the 
inestimable  advanUge  of  turning  the  attention 
and  enterprise  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the 
patronage  of  our  State  Legislatures,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  useful  manufacture  in  our  coun- 
try.— R.  TO  A.  Pennsylvania  Citizens,  viii, 
163.     (M.,  March  1809.) 

2562.  EMBABOO,  Mitigation  of.— I 
shall  be  ready  to  consider  any  propositions  you 
may  make  for  mitigating  the  Embargo  law  of 
April  25th,  but  so  only  as  not  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  292. 
(M.,  May  1808.) 

2563.  EMBABOO,  Necessity  for.—We 
live  in  an  age  of  affliction,  to  which  the  history 
*»f  nations  presents  no  parallel.      We  have  for 

*rs   been    looking   on    Europe   covered   with 


blood  and  violence,  and  seen  rapine  spreading 
itself  over  the  ocean.  On  this  element  it  has 
reached  us,  and  at  length  in  so  serious  a  de- 
gree, that  the  Legislature  of  the  nation  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  our  citizens 
and  property  from  it,  either  to  avoid,  or  to  pre- 
pare for  engaging  in  the  general  contest. — To 
Captain  McGregor,    v,  356.     (M.,  1808.) 

2664. .    During  the  delirium  of 

the  warring  powers,  the  ocean  having  become  a 
field  of  lawless  violence,  a  suspension  of  our 
navigation  for  a  time  was  equally  necessary  to 
avoid  contest,  or  to  enter  it  with  advantage. — 
R.  TO  A.    viii,  128.     (May  x8o8.) 

2565. .    Those   moral   principles 

and  conventional  usages  which  have  heretofore 
been  the  bond  of  civilized  nations,  which  have 
so  often  preserved  their  peace  by  furnishing 
common  rules  for  the  measure  of  their  rights 
have  now  given  way  to  force,  the  law  of  bar- 
barians, and  the  nineteenth  century  dawns  with 
the  vandalism  of  the  fifth.  Nothing  has  been 
spared  on  our  part  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
our  country  during  this  distempered  state  of 
the  world. — R.  to  A.  Ketocton  oaptists.  viii. 
138.     (1808.) 

2566. .    Assailed  in  our  essential 

rights  by  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on 
the  globe,  we  have  remonstrated,  negotiated^ 
and  at  length  retired  to  the  last  stand,  in  the 
hope  of  peaceably  preserving  our  rights.  In  this 
extremity  I  have  entire  confidence  that  no  part 
of  the  people  in  any  section  of  the  Union,  will 
desert  the  banners  of  their  country,  and  co- 
operate with  the  enemies  who  are  threatening 
its  existence. — R.  to  A.  Massachusetts  Mil- 
itia,   viii,  151.     (1809.) 

2567. .    The  belligerent   powers 

of  Europe  [France  and  England]  have  inter- 
dicted our  commerce  with  nearly  liie  whole 
world.  They  have  declared  it  sh^l  be  carried 
on  with  such  places,  in  such  articles,  and  in 
such  measure  only,  as  they  shall  dictate:    thus 

Erostrating  all  the  principles  of  right  which 
ave  hitherto  protected  it.  After  exhausting 
the  cup  of  forbearance  and  of  conciliation  to 
its  dregs,  we  found  it  necessary,  on  behalf  of 
that  commerce,  to  take  time  to  call  it  home  into 
a  state  of  safety,  to  put  the  towns  and  harbors 
which  carry  it  on  into  a  condition  of  defence, 
and  to  make  further  preparation  for  enforcing 
the  redress  of  its  wrongs,  and  restoring  it  to  its 
rightful  freedom.  This  required  a  certain 
measure  of  time,  which,  although  not  admitting 
specific  limitation,  must,  from  its  avowed  ob- 
jects, have  been  obvious  to  all ;  and  the  prog- 
ress actually  made  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  these  objects,  proves  it  now  to  be  near  its 
term. — ^To  Dr.  William  Eustis.  v,  410.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  235.     (W.,  January  1809.) 

—  EMBABOO,  New  BngUnd  and.— See 

2587. 

2568.  EHBASGK),  Opposition  to. — I  am 

sorry  that  in  some  places,  chiefly  on  our  north- 
ern frontier,  a  disposition  even  to  oppose  the 
law  by  force  has  been  manifested.  In  no  conn- 
try  on  earth  is  this  so  impracticable  as  in  one 
where  every  man  feels  a  vital  interest  in  main- 
tainly  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  instantly 
engages  in  it  as  in  his  own  personal  cause. 
Accordingly,  we  have  exi>erienced  this  spon- 
taneous aid  of  our  good  citizens  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  there  has  been  occasion,  as  I 
am  persuaded  we  ever  shall  on  such  occasions. 
Through  the  body  of  our  country  generally  our 
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citizens  appear  heartily  to  approve  and  support 
the  Embargo. — ^To  Benjamin  Smith,  v,  293. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  195.     (M.,  May  1808.) 

2569 .    That  the  federalists  [of 

Massachusetts]  may  attempt  insurrection  is 
possible,  and  also  that  the  Governor  would  sink 
before  it.  But  the  republican  part  of  the  State, 
and  that  portion  of  the  federalists  who  approve 
the  Embargo  in  their  judgments,  and  at  any 
rate  would  not  court  mob-law,  would  crush  it 
in  embryo.  I  have  some  time  ago  written  to 
General  Dearborn  to  be  on  the  alert  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  to  take  direction  of  the  public 
authority  on  the  spot.  Such  an  incident  will 
rally  tiie  whole  body  of  republicans  of  every 
shade  to  a  single  point, — that  of  supporting  the 
public  authority. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
347.     (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

52570. .   The  case  of  opposition  to 

the  Embargo  laws  on  the  Canada  line,  I  take  it 
to  be  that  of  distinct  combinations  of  a  number 
of  individuals  to  oppose  by  force  and  arms  the 
execution  of  those  laws,  for  which  purpose  they 
go  armed,  fire  upon  the  public  guards,  in  one 
instance  at  least  have  woundea  one  danger- 
ously, and  rescue  property  held  under  these 
laws.  This  may  not  be  an  insurrection  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  but  bein^  arrayed  in 
warlike  manner,  actually  committing  acts  of 
war,  and  persevering  systematically  in  defiance 
of  the  public  authority,  brings  it  sA  fully  within 
the  legal  definition  of  an  msurrection,  that  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  issue  a  proclamation 
were  I  not  restrained  by  motives  of  which  your 
Excellency  seems  to  be  apprized.  But  as  by  the 
laws  of  New  York  an  insurrection  can  be  acted 
on  without  a  previous  proclamation,  I  should 
conceive  it  perfectly  correct  to  act  on  it  as  such, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  it  would  be  approved  by 
every  good  citizen.  Should  you  think  proper 
to  do  so,  I  will  undertake  that  the  neces- 
sary detachments  of  militia,  called  out  in  support 
of  the  laws,  shall  be  considered  as  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  their  expense. 
*  •  ♦  I  think  it  so  important  in  example  to 
crush  these  audacious  proceedings,  and  to  make 
the  offenders  feel  the  consequences  of  individ- 
uals daring  to  oppose  a  law  by  force,  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  compass  this  object. 
— ^To  Governor  Tompkins,  v,  343.  (M.,  Aug. 
1808.) 

52571. .    The    torics    of    Boston 

openly  threaten  insurrection  if  their  importa- 
tion of  flour  is  stopped.  The  next  post  will 
stop  it-  I  fear  your  Governor  is  not  up  to  the 
tone  of  these  parricides,  and  I  hope,  on  the 
first  symptom  of  an  open  opposition  to  the  law 
by  force,  you  will  fly  to  the  scene,  and  aid  in 
suppressing  any  commotion. — To  Henry  Dear- 
born. V,  334.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  201.  (M.,  Aug. 
t8o8.) 

2572. .  I  have  some  apprehen- 
sion the  tones  of  Boston,  &c.,  with  so  poor  a 
head  of  a  Governor,  mav  attempt  to  give  us 
trouble.  I  have  requested  General  Dearborn  to 
be  on  the  alert,  and  fly  to  the  spot  where  any 
open  and  forcible  opposition  shall  be  com- 
menced, and  to  crush  tt  in  embryo.  I  am  not 
afraid  but  that  there  is  sound  matter  enough  in 
Massachusetts  to  prevent  an  opposition  of  the 
laws  by  force.^To  Robert  Smith,  v,  335. 
<M..  Aug.  1808.) 

2573.  EHBABOO,  Peace  and.— An  Em- 
bargo had.  by  the  course  of  events,  become  the 
only  peaceable  card  we  had  to  play. — ^To  James 
BowDOiN.     V.  299.     (M.,  May  1808.) 


2674. .    There  never  has  been  a 

situation   of  the  world  before,   in  which   such 
endeavors  as  we  have  made  would  not  have  se- 
cured our  peace.     It  is  probable  there  never  will 
be  such  another.     If  we  go  to  war  now,  I  fear 
we  may  renounce  forever  the  hope  of  seeing  an 
end  of  our  national  debt.     If  we  can  keep  at| 
peace  eight  years  longer,  our  income,  liberated  < 
from  debt,  will  be  adequate  to  any  war,  without  ^ 
new    taxes    or    loans,    and    our    position    and  -^ 
increasing  strength  put  us  hors  d'insulte  from 
any  nation. — To  James  Monroe,    v,  420.    Ford 
(W.,  -         ^     ^ 


ED.,   IX,   243. 


Jan.  1809.) 


2575.  EHBABOO,  PoUtical  effecta.— 
Our  Embargo  has  worked  hard.  It  has  in  fact 
federalized  three  of  the  New  England  States. — 
To  William  Short,  v,  436.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  249. 
(W.,  March  1809.) 

2676.  EMBABGK),  Proclamation  sus- 
pending.— I  never  doubted  the  chicanery  of 
the  Anglomen  on  whatever  measures  you  should 
take  in  consequence  of  the  disavowal  of  Ers- 
kine ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  both  the  proclama- 
tions have  been  sound.  The  first  has  been 
sanctioned  by  universal  approbation ;  and  al- 
though it  was  not  literally  the  case  foreseen  by 
the  Legislature,  yet  it  was  a  proper  extension 
of  their  provision  to  a  case  similar,  though  riot 
the  same.  It  proved  to  the  whole  world  our 
desire  of  accommodation,  and  must  have  satis- 
fied every  candid  federalist  on  that  head.  It 
was  not  only  proper  on  the  well-grounded  con- 
fidence that  the  arrangement  would  be  honestly 
executed,  but  ought  to  have  taken  place  even 
had  the  perfidy  of  England  been  foreseen. 
Their  dirty  gain  is  richly  remunerated  to  us  by 
our  placing  them  so  shamefully  in  the  wrong, 
and  by  the  union  it  must  f)roauce  among  our- 
selves. The  last  proclamation  admits  of  quib- 
bles, of  which  advantage  will  doubtless  be  en- 
deavored to  be  taken,  by  those  for  whom  gain  is 
their  God,  and  their  country  nothing.  But  it  is 
soundly  defensible.  The  British  minister  as- 
sured us,  that  the  orders  of  council  would  be 
revoked  before  the  loth  of  Jime.  The  Execu- 
tive, trusting  in  that  assurance,  declared  by 
proclamation  that  the  revocation  was  to  take 
place,  and  on  that  event  the  law  was  to  be  sus- 
pended. But  the  event  did  not  take  place,  and 
the  consequence,  of  course,  could  not  follow. 
This  view  is  derived  from  the  former  non-inter- 
course law  only,  having  never  read  the  latter 
one.  I  had  doubted  whether  Congress  must  not 
be  called ;  but  that  arose  from  another  doubt, 
whether  their  second  law  had  not  changed  the 
ground,  so  as  to  require  their  agency  to  give 
operation  to  the  law. — To  President  Madison. 
V,  463.     (M.,  Aug.  1809.) 

2577.  EHBABGOy  Bepeal.— I  thought 
Conp^ress  had  taken  their  ground  firmly  for  con- 
tinumg  their  Embargo  until  June  and  then  war. 
But  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  revolution  of 
opinion  took  place  the  last  week,  chiefly  among 
the  New  England  and  New  York  members^ 
and  in  a  kind  of  panic  they  voted  the  4th  of 
March  for  removing  the  Embargo,  and  by  such 
a  majority  as  gave  all  reason  to  believe  they 
would  not  agree  either  to  war  or  non-inter- 
course. This,  too,  after  we  had  become  satis- 
fied that  the  Essex  Junto  had  found  their  ex- 
pectation desperate,  of  inducing  the  people 
there  to  either  separation  or  forcible  opposition. 
The  majority  of  Congress,  however,  has'  now 
rallied  to  the  removing  the  Embargo  on  the  4th 
of  March,  non-intercourse  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  trade  everywhere  else,  and  con- 
tinued war  preparations. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
V,  424.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  244.     (W.,  Feb.  7.  1809.) 
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2578. 


The  House  of  Represent- 


atives passed  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  81  to 
40,  the  bill  from  the  Senate  repealing  the  Em- 
bargo the  4th  of  March,  except  against  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  their  dependencies,  es- 
tablishing a  non-intercourse  with  them,  and 
having  struck  out  the  clause  for  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  which  it  is  thought  the 
Senate  will  still  endeavor  to  reinstate. — ^To  T. 
M.  Randolph,  v,  430.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  248.  (W., 
Feb.  28,  1809.) 

2570. .    We  have  taken  off  the 

Embargo,  except  as  to  France  and  England  and 
their  territories,  because  fifty  millions  of  ex- 
ports, annually  sacrificed,  are  the  treble  of  what 
war  would  cost  us:  besides,  that  by  war  we 
should  take  something,  and  lose  less  than  at 
present. — ^To  Dupont  db  Nemours,  v,  432.  (W., 
March  2,  1809.) 

2580. .  The  repeal  of  the  Em- 
bargo is  the  immediate  parent  of  all  our  present 
I  evils,  and  has  reduced  us  to  a  low  standing  in 
I  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  should  think  that  even 
the  federalists  themselves  must  now  be  made, 
by  their  feelings,  sensible  of  their  error.  The 
wealth  which  the  Embargo  brought  home  safely, 
has  now  been  thrown  back  into  the  laps  of  our 
enemies,  and  our  navigation  completely  crushed, 
and  by  the  unwise  and  unpatriotic  conduct  of 
those  engaged  in  it. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v, 
529.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  2Tj.    (M.,  July  181  o.) 

2581. .    Our    business    certainly 

was  to  be  still.  But  a  part  of  our  nation  chose 
to  declare  against  this,  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
trol the  wisdom  of  the  government.  I  yielded 
with  others,  to  avoid  a  greater  evil.  But  from 
that  moment,  I  have  seen  no  system  which  could 
keep  us  entirely  aloof  from  these  agents  of  de- 
struction. [France  and  England  J — ^To  Dr. 
Walter  Jones,  v,  511.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  274. 
(M.,  1810.) 

2582.  EMBABOO,  Salutary.— That  the 
Embargo  laws  were  salutary  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  meet  the  obstructions  [of  our  com- 
merce], are  truths  as  evident  to  every  candid 
man,  as  it  is  worthy  of  every  good  citizen  to  de- 
clare his  reprobation  of  that  system  of  opposi- 
tion which  goes  to  an  avowed  and  practical  re- 
sistance of  these  laws. — R,  to  A.  Annapolis 
Citizens,     viii,  150.       (1809.) 

2583.  EMBABOO,  Seamen  and. — The 
difficulties  of  the  crisis  will  certainly  fall  with 
greater  pressure  on  some  descriptions  of  citizens 
than  on  others;  and  on  none  perhaps  with 
greater  than  our  seafaring  brethren.  Should 
any  means  of  alleviation  occur  within  the  range 
of  my  duties.  I  shall  with  certainty  advert  to  the 
situation  of  the  petitioners,  and,  in  availing  the 
nation  of  their  services,  aid  them  with  a  substi- 
tute for  their  former  occupations. — To  Captain 
McGregor,     v,  357.     (M.,  1808.) 

2584.  EMBABOO,  Submission,  orWarP 
— The  questions  of  submission,  of  war,  or  Em- 
bargo, are  now  before  our  country  as  unem- 
barrassed as  at  first.  Submission  and  tribute,  if 
they  be  our  choice,  will  be  no  baser  now  than 
at  the  date  of  the  Embargo.  But  if,  as  I  trust, 
that  idea  be  spurned,  we  may  now  decide  on 
the  other  alternatives  of  war  and  Embargo, 
with  the  advantage  of  possessing  all  the  means 
which  have  been  rescued  from  the  grasp  of 
capture. — R.  to  A.  Connecticut  Republicans. 
viti,  141.     (Nov.  1808.) 

2585. .  The  congressional  cam- 
paign is  just  opening.     Three  alternatives  alone 


are  to  be  chosen  from.  i.  Embargo.  2.  War. 
3.  Submission  and  tribute.  And,  wonderful  to 
tell,  the  last  will  not  want  advocates.  The  real 
question,  however,  will  lie  between  the  two  first 
on  which  there  is  considerable  division.  As  yet. 
the  first  seems  most  to  prevail;  but  opinions 
are  by  no  means  yet  settled  down.  Perhaps  the 
advocates  of  the  second  may,  to  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war,  prefer  general  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  because,  on  a  repeal  of  their  edicts 
by  the  belligerent,  a  revocation  of  the  letters 
of  marque  restores  peace  without  the  delay,  diffi- 
culties, and  ceremonies  of  a  treaty.  On  Uiis  oc- 
casion, I  think  it  is  fair  to  leave  to  those  who 
are  to  act  on  them,  the  decisions  they  prefer. 
beinfi[  to  be  myself  but  a  spectator.  I  should  not 
feel  justified  in  directing  measures  which  those 
who  are  to  execute  them  would  disapprove.  Our 
situation  is  truly  difficult.  We  have  been  pressed 
by  the  belligerents  to  the  very  wall,  and  all  fur- 
ther retreat  is  impracticable. — ^To  Levi  Lincoln. 
v,  387.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  227.     (W.,  Nov.  1808.) 

2586. .    Under  a  continuance  of 

the  belligerent  measures  which,  in  defiance  of 
laws  which  consecrate  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
overspread  the  ocean  with  danger,  it  will  rest 
with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  on  the 
course  best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things; 
and  bringing  with  them,  as  they  do,  from  every 
part  of  the  Union,  the  sentiments  of  our  con- 
stituents, my  confidence  is  strengthened,  that  in 
forming  this  decision  they  will,  with  an  uner- 
ring regard  to  the  essential  rights  and  interests 
of  the  nation,  weigh  and  compare  the  painful 
alternatives  out  of  which  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 
Nor  should  I  do  iustice  to  the  virtues  which  on 
other  occasions  have  marked  the  character  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  if  I  did  not  cherish  an  equal 
confidence  that  the  alternative  chosen,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  be  maintained  with  all  the  forti- 
tude and  patriotism  which  the  crisis  ought  to  in- 
spire.— Eighth  Annual  Message,  viii,  los. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  220.     (Nov.   1808.) 

2587.  EHBABOO,  The  Union  and. — ^Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  called  on  me  pending  the 
Embargo,  and  while  endeavors  were  making  to 
obtain  its  repeal.  He  made  some  apologies  for 
the  call,  on  the  ground  of  our  not  being  then  in 
the  habit  of  confidential  communications,  but 
that  that  which  he  had  then  to  make,  involved 
too  seriously  the  interest  of  our  country  not  to 
overrule  all  other  considerations  with  him.  and 
make  it  his  duty  to  reveal  it  to  myself  particu- 
larly. I  assured  him  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  apology  for  his  visit ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
his  communications  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  would  add  a  confirmation  the  fnore 
to  my  entire  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and 
patriotism  of  his  conduct  and  principles.  He 
spoke  then  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eastern 
portion  of  our  confederacy  with  the  restraints 
of  the  Embargo  then  existing,  and  their  rest- 
lessness under  it ;  that  there  was  nothing  which 
might  not  be  attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it. 
That  he  had  information  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable certainty,  that  certain  citizens  of  the 
Eastern  States  (I  think  he  named  Massachusetts 
particularly)  were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of 
the  British  government,  the  object  of  which  was 
an  agreement  that  the  New  England  Sutes 
should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  then 
going  on ;  that,  without  formally  declaring  their 
separation  from  the  Union  of  the  States,  they 
should  withdraw  from  all  aid  and  obedience  to 
them  ;  that  their  navigation  and  commerce  should 
be  free  from  restraint  and  interruption  by  the 
British :  that  they  should  be  considered  and 
treated  by  them  as  neutrals,  and  as  such  might 
conduct  themselves  towards  both  parties;  and. 
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at  the  close  of  the  war,  be  at  liberty  to  rejoin 
the  confederacy.  He  assured  me  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  that  the  convention  would  take 
place ;  that  the  temptations  were  such  as  might 
debauch  many  from  their  fidelity  to  the  Union ; 
and  that,  to  enable  its  friends  to  make  head 
against  it,  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  expressed  a  just  sense  of 
the  merit  of  this  information,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  disclosure  to  the  safety  and  even 
the  salvation  of  our  country;  and  however  re- 
luctant I  was  to  abandon  the  measure  (a  meas- 
ure which  persevered  in  a  little  longer,  we 
had  subsequent  and  satisfactory  assurance 
would  have  effected  its  object  completely), 
from  that  moment,  and  influenced  by  that  in- 
formation, I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
it.  and  instead  of  effecting  our  purpose  by 
this  peaceable  weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out, 
or  break  the  Union.  I  then  recommended  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the  Em- 
bargo,  and  to  endeavor  to  supply  its  place  by 
the  best  substitute,  in  which  they  could  pro- 
cure a  general  concurrence. — ^To  William  B. 
Giles,  vii,  424.  Ford  ed.,  x,  353.  (M.,  Dec. 
1825.) 

2588. .  Far  advanced  in  my  eighty- 
third  year,  worn  down  with  infirmities  which 
have  confined  me  almost  entirely  to  the  house 
for  seven  or  eight  months  past,  it  afflicts  me 
much  to  receive  appeals  to  my  memory  for 
transactions  so  far  back  as  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  letter.  My  memory  is,  indeed, 
become  almost  a  blank,  of  which  no  better  proof 
can  probably  be  given  you  than  by  my  solemn 
protestation,  that  I  have  not  the  lea^t  recollec- 
tion of  your  intervention  between  Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams  and  myself,  in  what  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Embargo.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of 
It  remains  in  my  mind.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  exactitude  of  the  statement  in  yotu*  letter. 
And  the  less,  as  I  recollect  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Adams,  to  which  the  previous  communica- 
tions which  had  passed  between  him  and  your- 
self were  probably  and  naturally  the  preliminarv. 
That  interview  I  remember  well;  not,  indeed, 
in  the  very  words  which  passed  between  us, 
but  in  their  substance,  which  was  of  a  character 
too  awful,  too  deeply  engraved  in  my  mind. 
and  influencing  too  materially  the  course  I  had 
to  pursue,  ever  to  be  forgotten.  •  *  ♦  I  cannot 
too  often  repeat  that  this  statement  is  not  pre- 
tended to  be  in  the  very  words  which  passed ; 
that  it  only  gives  faithfully  the  impression  re- 
maining on  my  mind.  The  very  words  of  a  con- 
versation are  too  transient  and  fugitive  to  be  so 
long  retained  in  remembrance.  But  the  substance 
was  too  important  to  be  forgotten,  not  only 
from  the  revolution  of  measures  it  obliged  me 
to  adopt,  but  also  trom  the  renewals  of  it  in 
my  memory  on  the  frequent  occasions  I  have 
had  of  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Adams,  by  repeat- 
ing this  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  his  country^ 
and  of  his  superiority  over  all  ordinary  con- 
siderations when  the  safety  of  that  was  brought 
into  ouestion. — ^To  William  B.  Giles,  vii, 
424.     FoHD  ED.,  X,  351.     (M.,  1825.) 

2589. .    You  ask  my  opinion  of 

the  propriety  of  giving  publicity  to  what  is 
stated  in  your  letter,  as  having  passed  between 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  yourself.  Of 
this  no  one  can  judge  but  yourself.  It  is  one 
of  those  questions  which  belong  to  the  forum 
of  feeling.  This  alone  can  decide  on  the  de- 
gree of  confidence  implied  in  the  disclosure; 
whether  under  no  circumstances  it  was  to  be 
communicated  to  others?  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  that  character,  or  at  all  to  wear  that  as- 
pect.    They  are  historical   facts   which   belong 


to  the  present,  as  well  as  future  times.  I 
doubt  whether  a  single  fact,  known  to  the 
world,  will  carry  as  clear  conviction  to  it,  of 
the  correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  trea- 
sonable views  of  the  federal  party  of  that  day, 
as  that  disclosed  by  this,  the  most  nefarious 
and  daring  attempt  to  dissever  the  Union,  of 
which  the  Hartford  Convention  was  a  subse- 
quent chapter ;  and  both  of  these  having  failed, 
consolidation  becomes  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  next  book  of  their  history.  But  this  opens 
with  a  vast  accession  of  strength  from  their 
younger  recruits,  who.  having  nothing  in  them 
of  the  feelings  or  principles  of  '76.  now  look 
to^  a  single  and  splendid  government  of  an 
aristocracy,  founded  on  banking  institutions, 
and  moneyed  incorporations  under  the  guise 
and  cloak  of  their  favored  branches  of  manu- 
factures, commerce  and  navigation,  riding  and 
ruling  over  the  plundered  ploughman  and  beg- 
gared yeomanry.  This  will  be  to  them  a  next 
best  blessing  to  the  monarchy  of  their  first 
aim,  and  perhaps  the  surest  stepping-stone  to 
it. — To  William  B.  Giles,  vii,  428.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  356.     (M.,  1825.) 

2500. ,    During  the  continuance 

of  the  Embargo  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  informed 
me  of  a  combination  (without  naming  any  one 
concerned  in  it),  which  had  for  its  object  a  sev- 
erance of  the  Union,  for  a  time  at  least.  Mr. 
Adams  and  myself  not  being  then  in  the  habit 
of  mutual  consultation  and  confidence,  I  con- 
sidered it  as  the  stronger  proof  of  the  purity 
of  his  patriotism,  which  was  able  to  lift  him 
above   all   party   passions   when   the   safety   of 

his   country   was   endangered. — To   . 

vii,  431.     (M.,    1826.) 

2501.  EMBABOO,  War  preferable.— If 
peace  does  not  take  place  in  Europe,  and  if 
Prance  and  England  will  not  consent  to  with- 
draw the  operation  of  their  decrees  and  orders 
from  us,  when  Congress  shall  meet  in  Decem- 
ber, they  will  have  to  consider  at  what  point 
of  time  the  Embargo,  continued,  becomes  a 
greater  evil  than  war. — Levi  Lincoln,  v,  265. 
(W..  March  1808.) 

2502. Should    neither    peace, 

nor  a  revocation  of  the  decrees  and  orders  in 
Europe  take  place,  the  day  cannot  be  distant 
when  the  Embargo  will  cease  to  be  preferable 
to  open  hostility.  Nothing  just  or  temperate 
has  been  omitted  on  our  part,  to  retard  or  avoid 
this  unprofitable  alternative. — To  James  Bow- 
DOiN.    V,  299.     (M.,  May  1808.) 

2503. .  How  long  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Embargo  may  be  preferable  to 
war,  is  a  question  we  shall  have  to  meet,  if 
the  decrees  and  orders  and  war  continue. — To 
Benjamin  Smith,  vii,  293.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  195. 
(M.,  May  1808.) 

2504.  EMBABOO,  War  of  1812  and.— 

That  a  continuance  of  the  Embargo  for  two 
months  longer  would  have  prevented  our  war. 
*  ♦  ♦  I  have  constantly  maintained. — To 
Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  465.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  521. 
(M.,   1815.) 

2505.  EHBABGK)  (Virgrtnian),  Power  to 
lay. — The  Administrator  [of  Virginia]  shall 
not  possess  the  prerogative  *  ♦  *  of  lay- 
ing embargoes,  or  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  any  commodity  for  a  longer  space  than  forty 
days. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.. 
ii,   19.     (June   1776.) 

2506.  EHBABGO  (Virginian),  Procla- 
mation   of. — Whereas,   the    exportation    of 
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provisions  from  the  State  [of  Virginia]  will  be 
attended  with  manifest  injury  to  the  United 
States,  by  supplying  the  enemy,  and  by  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  public  agents  and  con- 
tractors to  procure  supplies  for  the  American 
troops,  and  will,  moreover,  gn^e  encourage- 
ment to  engrossers  and  monopolizers  to  prose- 
cute their  baneful  practices,  I  have  thought  fit 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation, 
for  laying  an  embargo  on  provisions  ♦  *  * 
to  continue  until  the  first  of  May  next. — 
Embargo  Proclamation.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  281. 
(Nov.    1779.) 

2507.  EMIGRATION,  The  Colonies  and. 

— These  [emigration  and  settlement]  were 
effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  blood  and 
treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain.*— Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

2608.  ,    Our    emigration    from 

England  to  this  country  gave  her  no  more 
rights  over  us,  than  the  emigrations  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  author- 
ities of  the  mother  country  over  England. — 
Autobiography.  i,  8.  Ford  ed.,  i.  12. 
(1774.)     See  Expatriation. 

2600.  EHIOBATION,  Bastem.— The 
emigrations  from  the  Eastern  States  are  what 
I  have  long  counted  on.  The  reliprious  and 
political  tyranny  of  those  in  power  with  you, 
cannot  fail  to  drive  the  oppressed  to  milder 
associations  of  men,  where  freedom  of  mind 
is  allowed  in  fact  as  well  as  in  pretense. — ^To 
Dr.  B.  Waterhouse.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  533.  (M., 
1815.) 

—  EMIGRATION  (European). — See  Im- 
migration. 

2600.  ENEMIES,  Bias  of.— An  enemy 
generally  says  and  believes  what  he  wishes. — 
To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,    ii,  367.     (A.,  1788.) 

2601.  ENEMIES,  Distinction  and. — 
That  you  have  enemies,  you  must  not  doubt, 
when  you  reflect  that  you  have  made  yourself 
eminent. — To  James  Steptoe.  i,  324.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  63.     (1782.) 

2602.  ENEMIES,  Injured  friends  as. — 

An  injured  friend  is  the  bitterest  of  foes. — 
French  Treaties  Opinion,  vii,  618.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  225.     (1793.) 

2603.  ENEMIES,  National.— We  must 
endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them, 
[the  English  people],  and  hold  them  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  friends. — Decxaration  of  Independ- 
ence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

2604.  ENEMIES,  Official  and  private. 

^I  hail  the  day  which  is  to  relieve  me  from 
being  viewed  as  an  official  enemy.  In  private 
life,  I  never  had  above  one  or  two. — To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  51.  (W., 
May  1807.) 

2605.  ENEMIES,  Patronage  and.— We 
do  not  mean  to  leave  arms  in  the  hands  of 
active  enemies. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
544-     (  Ford  ed.,  viii,  304.     ( 1804. ) 

TTTcss  Struck  it  out.— Editor. 


2606.  ENEMIES,  PoUticaL— Men  of  en- 
ergy of  character  must  have  enemies;  be- 
cause there  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  taking  one  with  decision,  and  acting  on 
It  with  effect,  those  who  take  the  other  will 
of  course  be  hostile  in  proportion  as  they  feel 
that  effect— To  John  Adams,  vii,  62.  (M.. 
1817.) 

^PP^' .    Dr.  Franklin  had  many 

political  enemies,  as  every  character  must 
which,  with  decision  enough  to  have  opinions, 
has  eneiTgy  and  talent  to  give  them  effect  on 
the  feelings  of  the  adversary  opinion.— To 
Robert  Walsh,  vii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  x.  116. 
(M.,  1818.) 

2608. .    In    public    life,    a    man 

whose  political  principles  have  any  decided 
character,  and  who  has  energy  enough  to  gfive 
theni  effect,  must  always  expect  to  encounter 
political  hostility  from  those  of  adverse  prin- 
ciples.—To   Richard   M.   Johnson,    v.   256. 

2609.  ENEMY  GOODS,  Bight  to  seize. 

— I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  by 
the  general  laws  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a 
friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  arc 
free,  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the 
vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize.  Upon 
this  principle,  I  presume,  the  British  armed 
vessels  have  taken  the  property  of  French 
citizens  found  in  our  vessds,  in  the  cases 
mentioned,*  and  I  confess  I  should  be  at  a 
loss  on  what  principle  to  reclaim  it  It  is 
true  that  sundry  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  inconveniences  of  having  their  vessels 
stopped  at  sea,  ransacked,  carried  into  port, 
and  detained,  under  pretense  of  having  enemy 
goods  aboard,  have,  in  many  instances,  intro- 
duced by  their  special  treaties  another  prin- 
ciple between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shall 
make  enemy  goods,  and  friendly  bottoms 
friendly  goods;  a  principle  much  less  em- 
barrassing to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all 
parties  in  point  of  gain  and  loss.  •  But  this 
is  altogether  the  effect  of  particular  treaty, 
controlling  in  special  cases  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore 
taking  effect  between  such  nations  only  as 
have  so  agreed  to  control  it.  England  has 
generally  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rigor- 
ous principle,  having,  in  no  instance,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  agreed  to  the  modification  of 
letting  the  property  of  the  goods  follow  that 
of  the  vessel,  except  in  the  single  one  of  her 
treaty  with  France.  We  have  adopted  this 
modification  in  our  treaties  with  France,  the 
United  Netherlands  and  Russia;  and  there- 
fore, as  to  them,  our  vessels  cover  the  goods 
of  their  enemies,  and  we  lose  our  goods  wHen 
in  the  vessels  of  their  enemies.  *  ♦  *  With 
England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  we 
have  no  treaties;  therefore,  we  have  nothing 
to  oppose  to  their  acting  according  to  the 
general  law  of  nations,  that  enemy  goods  are 
lawful  prize  though  found  in  the  bottom  of 

^The  capture  of  French  citizens,  with  thoir  slaves 
and  merchandise,  while  on  their  way,  in  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  from  the  French  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States.— EDITOR. 
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a  friend — To  R  C.  Genet,  iv,  24.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  356.     (Pa.,  July  1793.) 

2610. .    I  believe  I  may  safely 

aifirm  *  ♦  ♦  that  France  is  the  gainer, 
and  we  the  loser  bvthe  principle  of  our  treaty. 
Indeed,  we  arc  the  losers  in  every  direction  of 
that  principle ;  for  when  it  works  in  our  favor, 
it  is  to  save  the  goods  of  our  friends ;  when 
it  works  against  us,  it  is  to  lose  our  own; 
and  we  shall  continue  to  lose  while  the  rule 
is  only  partially  established.  When  we  shall 
have  established  it  with  all  nations,  we  shall 
be  in  a  condition  neither  to  gain  nor  lose, 
but  shall  be  less  exposed  to  vexatious  searches 
at  sea.  To  this  condition  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  advance;  but  as  it  depends  on  the 
w3l  of  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own,  we 
can  only  obtain  it  when  they  shall  be  ready  to 
concur. — ^To  E,  C.  Genet,  iv,  25.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  357.  (Pa.,  July  1793.)  See  Free  Ships, 
Free  Goods. 

—  EXTERGT  OF  OOVEBNMEHT.— See 
Government. 

—  EHOINE,  The  Steam. — See  Steam. 

2611.  BNGLAND,  American  antago- 
Bism. — ^The  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land seems  to  be  producing  an  effect  not 
contemplated.  All  the  old  spirit  of  1776,  re- 
kindling the  newspapers  from  Boston  to 
Charleston,  proves  this;  and  even  the  mon- 
ocrat  papers  are  obliged  to  publish  the  most 
furious  philippics  against  England.  A  French 
frigate  took  a  British  prize  off  the  capes  of 
Delaware  the  other  day,  and  sent  her  up  here 
[Philadelphia].  Upon  her  coming  into  sight, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  the  yeomanry  of 
the  city  crowded  and  covered  the  wharves. 
Never  before  was  such  a  crowd  seen  there; 
and  when  the  British  colors  were  seen  re- 
versed, and  the  French  flying  above  them, 
they  burst  into  peals  of  exultation.  To 
James  Monroe,  iii,  548.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  238. 
(Pa.,  May  1793.) 

ENOIiAin>,  American  colonies  and. 

— See  Colonies. 

2612.  BHOIiAJTO,  Amity  with.— No  two 
nations  on  earth  can  be  so  helpful  to  each 
other  as  friends,  nor  so  hurtful  as  enemies. 
And  in  spite  of  their  insolence,  I  have  ever 
wish^  for  an  honorable  and  cordial  amity 
with  them  as  a  nation.— To  Robert  Walsh. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  155.     (M.,  1820.) 

BHOIiAJn),  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

— See  Languages. 

2618.  ENOLAJn),  Aristocratic  Gov- 
ernment.— The  English  government  never 
dies  because  their  King  is  no  part  of  it ;  he  is 
a  mere  formality  and  the  real  government  is 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  for  the  House 
of  Commons  is  of  that  class. — To  Doctor 
Samuel  Brown,    vi,  165.     (M.,  1813.) 

2614.  ENGiLAJn),  Bonaparte  and.— The 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  France  have 
lessened  in  the  American  mind  the  motives 
of  interest  which  it  felt  in  that  Revolution, 
and  its  amity  towards  that  country  now  rests 


on  its  love  of  peace  and  commerce.  We  see, 
at  the  same  time,  with  great  concern,  the  po- 
sition in  which  Great  Britain  is  placed,  and 
should  be  sincerely  afflicted  were  any  disaster 
to  deprive  mankind  of  the  benefit  of  such  a 
bulwark  against  the  torrent  which  has  for 
some  time  been  bearing  down  all  before  it 
But  her  power  and  powers  at  sea  seem  to 
render  everything  safe  in  the  end.— To  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  iv,  491.  (W.,  June  1803.) 
See  Bonaparte. 

—  ENOLAKDy  Burning  of  U.  8.  Capitol 
hy. — See  Capitol. 

-.  ENOLANDy  Canada  and. — See  Can- 
ada. 

2615.  ENOLAND,  Commerce  with.— 
Our  people  and  merchants  must  consider 
their  busmess  as  not  yet  settled  with  Eng- 
land. After  exercising  the  self  denial  which 
was  requisite  to  carry  us  through  the  war, 
they  must  push  it  a  little  further  to  obtain 
proper  peace  arrangements  with  them.  They 
can  do  it  the  better  as  all  the  world  is  open  to 
them;  and  it  is  very  extraordinary  if  the 
whole  world  besides  cannot  supply  them  with 
what  they  may  want. — ^To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  40.     (P.,  1785.) 

2616. .    If  we  can  obtain  from 

Great  Britain  reasonable  conditions  of  com- 
merce (which,  in  my  idea,  must  forever  in- 
clude an  admission  into  her  [West  India] 
islands),  the  freest  ground  between  these  two 
nations  would  seem  to  be  the  best.  But  if 
we  can  obtain  no  equal  terms  from  her,  per- 
haps Congress  might  think  it  prudent,  as  Hol- 
land has  done,  to  connect  us  unequivocally 
with  France.  Holland  has  purchased  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  The  price  she  pays,  is  aid 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  interesting  for  us  to  pur- 
chase a  free  commerce  with  the  French  is- 
lands. But  whether  it  is  best  to  pay  for  it 
by  aids  in  war,  or  by  privileges  in  commerce, 
or  not  to  purchase  it  at  all,  is  the  question. — 
Report  to  Congress,  ix,  244.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
130.     (P.,  1785.) 

2617. .    Nothing  will  bring  the 

British  to  reason  but  physical  obstruction,  ap- 
plied to  their  bodily  senses.  We  must  show 
that  we  are  capable  of  foregoing  commerce 
with  them,  before  they  will  be  capable  of  con- 
senting to  an  equal  commerce.  We  have  all 
the  world  besides  open  to  supply  us  with  gew- 
gaws, and  all  the  world  to  buy  our  tobacco. — 
To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  36.  (P., 
1785.) 

2618. .    I  know  nothing  which 

would  act  more  powerfully  as  a  sumptuary 
law  with  our  people  than  an  inhibition  of 
commerce  with  England.  They  are  habituated 
to  the  luxuries  of  that  country  and  will  have 
them  while  they  can  get  them.  They  are  un- 
acquainted with  those  of  other  countries ;  and 
therefore  will  not  very  soon  bring  them  so 
far  into  fashion  as  that  it  shall  be  thought 
disreputable  not  to  have  them  in  one's  house, 
or  on  their  table.— To  Tames  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  37.     (P.,  1785.) 
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2619. .  England  declines  all  ar- 
rangements with  us.  They  say  their  com- 
merce is  so  necessary  to  us,  that  we  shall  not 
deny  it  to  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  the  carry- 
ing business,  as  the  only  trade  they  leave  us 
is  that  with  Great  Britain  immediately,  and 
that  is  a  losing  one.  I  hope  we  shall  show 
them  we  have  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  sup- 
press that,  or  at  least  to  exclude  them  from 
any  share  in  the  carriage  of  our  commodities. 
Their  spirit  towards  us  is  deeply  hostile  and 
they  seem  as  if  they  did  not  fear  a  war  with 
us.— To  David  Humphreys,  i,  559.  (P.,  1786.) 

2620. .  With  respect  to  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  this  country,  be  assured 
that  the  government  not  only  has  it  not  in 
contemplation  at  present  to  make  any,  but  that 
they  do  not  conceive  that  any  circumstances 
will  arise  which  shall  render  it  expedient  for 
them  to  have  any  political  connection  with  us. 
They  think  we  shall  be  glad  of  their  com- 
merce on  their  own  terms. — ^To  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  i,  541.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  206.  (L., 
April  1786.) 

2621 ,    The   English   think   we 

cannot  prevent  our  countrymen  from  bringing 
our  trade  into  their  laps.  A  conviction  of 
this  determines  them  to  make  no  terms  of 
commerce  with  us.  They  say  they  will 
pocket  our  carrying  trade  as  well  as  their 
own.  Our  overtures  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments have  been  treated  with  a  derision, 
which  shows  their  firm  persuasion  that  we 
shall  never  unite  to  suppress  their  commerce, 
or  even  to  impede  it. — To  John  Page,  i, 
550.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P.,  1786.) 


^.  That  no  commercial  ar- 
rangements between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  taken  place,  cannot  be 
imputed  to  us.  The  proposition  has  surely 
been  often  enough  made,  perhaps  too  often. — 
To  Sir  John  Sinclair,    iii,  283.    (Pa.,  1791.) 


.    The  bill  lately  passed  m 

England,  prohibiting  the  business  of  this 
country  with  France  from  passing  through 
the  medium  of  England,  is  a  temporary  em- 
barrassment to  our  commerce,  from  the  un- 
happy predicament  of  its  all  hanging  on  the 
pivot  of  London.  It  will  be  happy  for  us, 
should  it  be  continued  till  our  merchants  may 
establish  connections  in  the  countries  in 
which  our  produce  is  consumed,  and  to 
which  it  should  go  directly. — To  Gouverneur 
Morris,  iii,  580.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  300.  (Pa., 
June  1793.) 

2624. .  My  opinion  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  is,  that  nothing  will  force 
them  to  do  us  justice  but  the  loud  voice  of 
their  people,  and  that  this  can  never  be  ex- 
cited but  by  distressing  their  commerce. — To 
President  Washington,  iv,  106.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  510.  (M.,  1794.)  See  Duties,  Embargo, 
Navigation  and  Treaties. 

2625.  ENGLAND,   Conciliation  with.— 

I  look  upon  all  cordial  conciliation  with  Eng- 
land as  desperate  during  the  life  of  the  present 
King. — To  President  Madison,  v,  465.  (M., 
Aug.  1809.) 


S626.  ENGLAND,  Oorraption  of  ^v- 
emment. — We  know  that  the  government  of 
England,  maintaining  itself  by  corruption  at 
home,  uses  the  same  means  in  other  countries 
of  which  she  has  any  jealousy,  by  subsidizing 
agitators  and  traitors  among  themselves  to 
distract  and  paralyze  them.  She  sufficiently 
manifests  that  she  has  no  disposition  to  spare 
ours.— To  Governor  Plumer.  vi,  415,  (1815,) 
See  Hartford  Convention. 

2627.  ENGLAND,  Crisis  in.— I  believe 
with  you  that  the  crisis  of  England  is  come. 
What  will  be  its  issue  it  is  vain  to  prophesy ; 
so  many  thousand  contingencies  may  turn  up 
to  affect  its  direction.  Were  I  to  hazard  a 
guess,  it  would  be  that  they  will  become  a 
military  despotism.  Their  recollections  of  the 
portion  of  liberty  they  have  enjoyed  will  ren- 
der force  necessary  to  retain  them  under 
pure  monarchy.  Their  pressure  upon  us  has 
been  so  severe  and  so  unprincipled,  that  we 
cannot  deprecate  their  fate,  though  we  might 
wish  to  see  their  naval  power  kept  up  to  the 
level  of  that  of  the  other  principal  powers 
separately  taken.— To  William  Duake.  v, 
552.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  286.     (M.,  1810.) 

2628 .  What  England  is  to  be- 
come on  the  crush  of  her  internal  structure, 
now  seeming  to  be  begun,  I  cannot  foresee. 
Her  moneyed  interests,  created  by  her  paper 
system,  and  now  constituting  a  baseless  mass 
of  wealth  equal  to  that  of  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  must  disappear  with  that  system,  and  the 
medium  for  paying  ^reat  taxes  thus  failing, 
her  navy  must  be  without  support.  That  it 
shall  be  supported  by  permitting  her  to  claim 
dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  to  levy  tribute  on 
every  flag  traversing  that,  as  lately  attempted 
and  not  yet  relinquished,  every  nation  must 
contest,  even  ad  internecionem.  And  yet, 
that  retiring  from  this  enormity,  she  should 
continue  able  to  take  a  fair  share  in  the 
necessary  equilibrium  of  power  on  that  ele- 
ment, would  be  the  desire  of  every  nation. — 
To  Thomas  Law.  v,  557.  Ford  bd.,  ix,  293. 
(M.,  1811.) 

2620 .    The    approach    of    this 

crisis  is,  I  think,  visible,  in  the  d«>arture  of 
her  precious  metals,  and  depreciation  of  her 
paper  medium.  We,  who  have  gone  through 
that  operation,  know  its  symptoms,  its  course, 
and  consequences.  In  England,  they  will  be 
more  serious  than  elsewhere,  because  hsJf  the 
wealth  of  her  people  is  now  in  that  medium. 
the  private  revenue  of  her  money-holders,  or 
rather  of  her  paper-holders,  being,  I  believe, 
greater  than  that  of  her  land-holders.  Such 
a  proportion  of  property,  imaginary  and 
baseless  as  it  is,  cannot  be  reduced  to  vapor 
but  with  great  explosion.  She  will  rise  out 
of  its  ruins,  however,  because  her  lands,  her 
houses,  her  arts  will  remain,  and  the  greater 
part  of  her  men.  And  these  will  give  her 
again  that  place  among  nations  which  is  pTx>- 
portioned  to  her  natural  means,  and  which  we 
all  wish  her  to  hold.— To  Tames  Maury,  vi 
52.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  349.     (M.,  April  1812.) 

—  ENGLAND,  Debts  to  dtlBena  of. 

See  Debts  Due  British. 
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26S0.  ENOLAKD,  Detested. — ^The  Count 
de  Moustier  [French  Minister]  will  find  the 
affections  of  the  Americans  with  France,  but 
their  habits  with  England.  Chained  to  that 
country  by  circumstances,  embracing  what 
they  loathe,  they  realize  the  fable  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  bound  together. — To  Comte 
DE  Moustier.    ii,  295.    (P.,  1787) 

2631.  EHOLAKD,  Dread  of  United 
Statee. — Great  Britain,  in  her  pride  and  as- 
cendency, has  certainly  hated  and  despised  us 
beyond  every  earthly  object  Her  hatred  may 
remain,  but  the  hour  of  her  contempt  is  passed 
and  is  succeeded  by  dread ;  not  a  present,  but 
a  distant  and  deep  one.  It  is  the  greater  as 
she  feels  herself  plunged  into  an  abyss  of 
ruin  from  which  no  human  means  point  out 
an  issue.  We  also  have  more  reason  to  hate 
her  than  any  nation  on  earth. — ^To  James 
Monroe,  vii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  x,  66.  (M., 
1816.)     Sec  Hartford  Convention. 

—  BHGLAND,  Embargo  and. — See  Eic- 

BARCa 

26353.  ENGLAND,  Flagitious  govern- 
ment.— ^The  regeneration  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  take  a  longer  time  than  I  have 
to  live.  *  *  ♦  I  shall  make  my  exit  with 
a  bow  to  it,  as  the  most  flagitious  of  govern- 
ments I  leave  among  men. — ^To  William 
DuANE.  vi,  7T,  Ford  ed.,  ix,  367.  (M., 
Aug.  1812.) 

2633. .    I  consider  [the  British] 

government  as  the  most  flagitious  which  has 
existed  since  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
whom  they  make  their  model.  It  is  not  only 
founded  in  corruption  itself,  but  insinuates 
the  same  poison  into  the  bowels  of  every 
other,  corrupts  its  councils,  nourishes  fac- 
tions, stirs  up  revolutions,  and  places  its  own 
happiness  in  fomenting  commotions  and  civil 
wars  among  others,  tht^s  rendering  itself  truly 
the  hosiis  hutnani  generis. — ^To  John  Adams. 
vii,  46.     (P.  F.,  1816.) 

2634.  ENGLAND  AND  VEANGE,  Ban- 
ditti.—Our  lot  happens  to  have  been  cast  in 
an  age  when  two  nations  to  whom  circum- 
stances have  jriven  a  temporary  superiority 
over  others,  the  one  by  land,  the  other  by  sea, 
throwing  off  all  restraints  of  morality,  all 
pride  of  national  character,  forgetting  the 
mutability  of  fortune,  and  the  inevitable  doom 
which  the  laws  of  nature  pronounce  against 
departure  from  justice,  individual  or  national, 
have  declared  to  treat  her  reclamations  with 
derision,  and  to  set  up  force  instead  of  reason 
as  the  umpire  of  nations.  Degrading  them- 
selves thus  from  the  character  of  lawful  so- 
cieties into  lawless  bands  of  robbers  and 
pirates,  they  are  abusing  their  brief  ascend- 
ency by  desolating  the  world  with  blood  and 
rapine.  Against  such  a  banditti,  war  had  be- 
come less  ruinous  than  peace,  for  then  peace 
was  a  war  on  one  side  only. — ^To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
vi.  195-    Ford  ed.,  ix,  396.     (P.F.,  Sep.  1813) 

2635. .  How  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  world  cannot  unite  and  de- 
stroy these  two  land  and  sea  monsters.  The 
one  drenching  the  earth  with  human  gore,  the 


other  ravaging  the  ocean  with  lawless  pi- 
racies and  plunder. — To  Dr.  Samuel  Brown. 
vi,  165.     (M.,  July  1813.) 

2636.  ENOLANDy  Friendly  advances 
of.— Our  successors  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country  in  meeting  so  readily  the  first 
friendly  advance  ever  made  to  us  by  England. 
I  hope  it  is  the  harbinger  of  a  return  to  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  common  good 
humor,  with  a  country  with  which  mutual 
interests  would  urge  a  mutual  and  affection- 
ate intercourse.  But  her  conduct  hitherto  has 
been  towards  us  so  insulting,  so  tyrannical 
and  so  malicious,  as  to  indicate  a  contempt 
for  our  opinions  or  dispositions  respecting 
her.  I  hope  she  is  now  coming  over  to  a 
wiser  conduct,  and  becoming  sensible  how 
much  better  it  is  to  cultivate  the  good  will 
of  the  government  itself,  than  of  a  faction 
hostile  to  it;  to  obtain  its  friendship  gratis 
than  to  purchase  its  enmity  by  nourishing  at 
great  expense  a  faction  to  embarrass  it,  to 
receive  the  reward  of  an  honest  policy  rather 
than  of  a  corrupt  and  vexatious  one.  I  trust 
she  has  at  length  opened  her  eyes  to  federal 
falsehood  and  misinformation,  and  learned,  in 
the  issue  of  the  Presidential  election,  the  folly 
of  believing  them.  Such  a  reconciliation  to 
the  government,  if  real  and  permanent,  will 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  our  country,  and 
render  the  management  of  our  affairs  easy 
and  delightful  to  our  successors,  for  whom 
I  feel  as  much  interest  as  if  I  were  still  in 
their  place.  Certainly  all  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  in  the  government  during  our 
time  proceeded  from  England;  at  least  all 
others  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  them. 
— ^To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  455.  (M.,  June 
1809.) 

—  ENGLAND,  Friendship  with  United 
States. — See  Friendship. 

—  ENGLAND,  George  HL — See  George 
III. 

2637.  ENGLAND,  Governing  princi- 
ple8.^^reat  Britain's  governing  principles 
are  conquest,  colonization,  commerce,  monop- 
oly.— ^To  William  Carmichael.  ix,  414. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  229.    (1790.) 

2638.  ENGLAND,  Growth  of  United 
States  and.— Have  you  no  statesmen  who  can 
look  forward  two  or  three  score  years?  It 
is  but  forty  years  since  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. One-third  of  those  now  living  saw  that 
day,  when  we  were  about  two  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  have  lived  to  see  this,  when  we  are 
ten  millions.  One-third  of  those  now  living 
who  see  us  at  ten  millions,  will  live  another 
forty  years,  and  see  us  forty  millions;  and 
looking  forward  only  through  such  a  portion 
of  time  as  has  passed  since  you  and  I  were 
scanning  Virgil  together  (which  I  believe 
is  near  three  score  years),  we  shall  be  seen  to 
have  a  population  of  eighty  millions,  and  of 
not  more  than  double  the  average  density  of 
the  present.  What  may  not  such  a  people  be 
worth  to  England  as  customers  and  friends? 
And  what  might  she  not  apprehend  from 
such  a  nation  as  enemies  ? — To  James  Maury. 
vi,  467.     (M.,  1815.) 
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2630. .    Our  growth  is  now  so 

well  established  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  wc  may  safely 
call  ourselves  ♦  ♦  ♦  forty  millions  in 
forty  years.  ♦  *  *  Of  what  importance 
then  to  Great  Britain  must  such  a  nation  be, 
whether  as  friends  or  foes?  To  Sir  John 
Sinclair,    vii,   22.     (M.,   1816.) 

2640.  ENGLAND,  Hatred  of  United 
States. — In  spite  of  treaties,  England  is  still 
our  enemy.  Her  hatred  is  deep  rooted  and 
cordial,  and  nothing  is  wanting  with  her 
but  the  power,  to  wipe  us  and  the  land  we 
live  in  out  of  existence.  Her  interest,  how- 
ever, is  her  ruling  passion;  and  the  late 
American  measures  have  struck  at  that  so 
vitally,  and  with  an  energy,  too,  of  which  she 
had  thought  us  quite  incapable,  that  a  possi- 
bility seems  to  open  of  forming  some  arrange- 
ment with  her.  When  they  shall  see  de- 
cidedly, that,  without  it,  we  shall  suppress 
their  commerce  with  us,  they  will  be  agitated 
by  their  avarice  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
hatred  and  their  fear  of  us,  on  the  other. 
The  result  of  this  conflict  of  dirty  passions  is 
yet  to  be  awaited.— To  John  Langdon.  i, 
429.  -(P..  1785.) 

2641. .    That  nation    [England] 

hates  us,  their  ministers  hate  us,  and  their 
King,  more  than  all  other  men,  hates  us. 
They  have  the  impudence  to  avow  this; 
though  they  acknowledge  our  trade  impor- 
tant to  them  ♦  *  ♦  I  think  their  hostility 
towards  us  is  much  more  deeply  rooted  at 
present,  than  during  the  war. — To  John  Page. 
i,  550.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P.,  1786.) 

2642. .  The  English  hate  us  be- 
cause they  think  our  prosperity  filched  from 
theirs.— To  William  Duane.  v,  553.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  287.     (M.,  i8to.) 

2643. .    England    would    prefer 

losing  an  advantage  over  her  enemv  to  giving 
one  to  us  It  is  an  unhappy  state  of  mind  for 
her,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  true  one. — To 
James  Ronaldson.    v,  553.     (M.,  1810.) 

2644. .    A  friendly,  a  just,  and  a 

reasonable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British 
might  make  us  the  main  pillar  of  their  pros- 
perity and  existence.  But  their  deep-rooted 
hatred  to  us  seems  to  be  the  means  which 
Providence  permits  to  lead  them  to  their  final 
catastrophe.  "  Nullam  enim  in  tcrris  gentem 
esse,  nullum  infestiorem  populum,  nomini 
Romani"  said  the  General  who  erased  Capua 
from  the  list  of  powers.  What  nourishment 
and  support  would  not  England  receive  from 
an  hundred  millions  of  industrious  descend- 
ants, whom  some  of  her  people  now  born  will 
live  to  see  here?  What  their  energies  are, 
she  has  lately  tried.  And  what  has  she  not 
to  fear  from  an  hundred  millions  of  such  men, 
if  she  continues  her  maniac  course  of  hatred 
and  hostility  to  them?  I  hope  in  God  she  will 
change. — To  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  vi,  448. 
(M.,  March  1815.) 

2645.  ENGLAND,  Hostility  of.— I  think 

King,  ministers,  and  nation  are  more  bit- 

^ostile  to  us  at  present,  than  at  any 

of  the  late  war.    A  like  disposition 


on  our  part  has  been  rising  for  some  time. 
In  what  events  these  things  will  end.  wc 
cannot  foresee.  Our  countrymen  are  eager  in 
their  passions  and  enterprises,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  calculate  their  interests  against  these. 
Our  enemies  (for  such  they  are,  in  fact), 
have  for  twelve  years  past  followed  but  one 
uniform  rule,  that  of  doing  exactly  the  con- 
trary of  what  reason  points  out.  Having, 
early  during  our  contest,  observed  this  in  the 
British  conduct,  I  governed  myself  by  it  in 
all  prognostications  of  their  measures;  and  I 
can  say,  with  truth,  it  never  failed  me  but 
in  the  circumstance  of  their  making  peace 
with  us.*— To  William  Carmichael.  i,  552. 
(P..  May  1786.)     See  Treaties. 

2046. .    The  spirit  of  hostility  to 

us  has  always  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  but  it  has  now  extended  itself  through 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  major- 
ity in  the  public  councils.  In  a  country, 
where  the  voice  of  the  people  influences  so 
much  the  measures  of  administration,  and 
where  it  coincides  with  the  private  temper  of 
the  Kine,  there  is  no  pronouncing  on 
future  events.  It  is  true  they  have  nothing 
to  gain,  and  much  to  lose  by  a  war  with  us. 
But  interest  is  not  the  strongest  passion  in 
the  human  breast— To  James  Ross,  i,  561. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  217.     (P.,  1786.) 

®®47. .    The  Marquis  of  Lans- 

downe  is  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  folly 
of  the  present  measures  of  this  country,  as 
are  a  few  other  characters  about  him.  Dr. 
Price  is  among  these,  and  is  particularly  dis- 
turbed at  the  present  prospect.  He  acknowl- 
edges, however,  that  all  change  is  desperate: 
which  weighs  more,  as  he  is  intimate  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  This  small  band  of  friends,  favor- 
able as  it  is,  does  not  pretend  to  say  one  word 
in  public  on  our  subject. — To  John  Jay.  i. 
544.     (L.,  1786.) 

2648. .    There  is  no  party  in  ow 

favor  here  [London]  either  in  power  or  out 
of  power.  Even  the  opposition  concur  with 
the  ministry  and  the  nation  in  this.  I  can 
scarcely  consider  as  a  party  the  Marquis  of 
Landsdowne,  and  a  half  dozen  characters 
about  him,  such  as  Dr.  Price,  &c,  who  arc 
impressed  with  the  utility  of  a  friendly  con- 
nection with  us.  The  former  does  not  ven- 
ture this  sentiment  in  parliament,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  not  in  situations  to  be  heard.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Were  the  Marquis  to  come  into  the  ministry 
(of  which  there  is  not  the  most  distant  pros- 
pect), he  must  adopt  the  King's  system,  or 
go  out  again,  as  he  did  before,  for  daring  to 
depart  from  it. — ^To  Richard  Henry  La. 
i,  541.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  206.     (L.,  i;^) 

2640 .   The  English  are  stfll  our 

enemies.  The  spirit  existing  there,  and  rising 
in  America,  has  a  verv  lowering  aspect.  To 
what  events  it  may  give  birth,  I  cannot  fore- 
see. We  are  young  and  can  survive  them; 
but  their  rotten  machine  must  crush  under 
the  trial.— To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  553.  (P.. 
1786.) 

*  This  was  written  immediately  after  Adams  and 
Jefferson  had  reported  to  Congress  their  failure  to  ne- 
gotiate a  commercial  treaty  with  Bngland.~BDiTOR. 
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—  ENOLANDy  ImpTessment  of  Ameri- 
can sailors. — Sec  Impressment. 

2650.  EKOLAND,  Influence  In  Unitea 
States. — ^The  English  can  do  us,  as  enemies, 
more  harm  than  any  other  nation;  and  in 
peace  and  in  war.  they  have  more  means  of 
disturbing  us  internally.  Their  merchants 
established  among  us,  the  bonds  by  which 
our  own  are  chained  to  their  feet,  and  the 
banking  combinations  interwoven  with  the 
whole,  have  shown  the  extent  of  their  control, 
even  during  a  war  with  her.  They  are  the 
workers  of  all  the  embarrassments  our  finan- 
ces have  experienced  during  the  war.  De- 
claring themselves  bankrupt,  they  have  been 
able  still  to  chain  the  government  to  a  de- 
pendence on  them,  and  had  the  war  continued, 
they  would  have  reduced  us  to  the  inability 
to  command  a  single  dollar.  They  dared  to 
proclaim  that  they  would  not  pay  their  ob- 
ligations, yet  our  government  could  not  ven- 
ture to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  sweeping  their  paper  from  the  circulation, 
and  substituting  their  own  notes  bottomed  on 
specific  taxes  for  redemption,  which  every  one 
would  have  eagerly  taken  and  trusted,  rather 
than  the  baseless  trash  of  bankrupt  com- 
panies ;  our  government,  I  say,  have  still  been 
overawed  from  a  contest  with  them,  and  has 
even  countenanced  and  strengthened  their  in- 
fluence, by  proposing  new  establishments,  with 
authority  to  swindle  yet  greater  sums  from 
our  citizens.  This  is  the  British  influence  to 
which  I  am  an  enemy,  and  which  we  must 
subject  to  our  government,  or  it  will  subject 
us  to  that  of  Britain.— To  Caesar  A.  Rodney. 
vi,  449.     (M.,  March  1815.) 

2651.  EHOLAND,  Insolence.— Of  all  na- 
tions on  earth,  the  British  require  to  be 
treated  with  the  most  hauteur.  They  require 
to  be  kicked  into  common  good  manners. — To 
Colonel  W.  S.  Smith,    ii,  284.     (P..  1787) 

—  EHGLAHDy  Intrigrues  to  destroy 
TT.  8.  Government. — See  1097. 

—  EHOLAJro,  Jay's  treaty.— See  Jay 
Treaty. 

2652.  ENGLAKD,  Jefferson  and.— As  a 
political  man,  the  English  shall  never  find  any 
passion  in  me  either  for  or  against  them. 
Whenever  their  avarice  of  commerce  will  let 
them  meet  us  fairly  half  way.  I  should  meet 
them  with  satisfaction,  because  it  would  be 
for  our  benefit.— -To  Francis  Kinloch.  iii, 
197.     Ford  ed.,  v,  248.     (Pa..  1790) 

2653. .    I  told   [Mr.  Erskine]  I 

was  going  out  of  the  Administration  and, 
therefore.  miRht  say  to  him  things  which  I 
would  not  do  were  I  to  remain  in.  I  wished 
to  correct  an  error  which  I,  at  first,  thought 
his  Government  above  being  led  into  from 
newspapers,  but  I  apprehend  they  had 
adopted  it.  This  was  the  suoposed  partiality 
of  the  Administration  and  particularly  myself 
in  favor  of  France  and  against  England.  I 
observed  that  when  I  came  into  the  Adminis- 
tration, there  was  nothing  I  so  much  desired 
as  to  be  on  a  footing  of  intimate  friendship 
with  England ;  that  I  knew  as  long  as  she 


was  our  friend  no  enemy  could  hurt;  that 
I  would  have  sacrificed  much  to  have  effected 
it,  and,  therefore,  wished  Mr.  King  to  have 
continued  there  as  a  favorable  instrument; 
that  if  there  had  been  an  equal  disposition  on 
their  part,  I  thought  it  might  have  been  ef- 
fected: for  although  the  question  of  impress- 
ments was  difficult  on  their  side  and  insuper- 
able with  us,  yet  had  that  been  the  sole  ques- 
tion, we  might  have  shoved  along  in  the  hope 
of  some  compromise;  that  indeed  there  was  a 
ground  of  accommodation  which  his  ministry 
had  on  two  occasions  yielded  to  for  a  short 
time,  but  retracted;  that  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Addingtoti  and  the  short  one 
of  Mr.  Fox,  I  had  hoped  such  a  friendship 
practicable,  but  that  during  all  other  admin- 
istrations, I  had  seen  a  spirit  so  adverse  to  us 
that  I  now  despaired  of  any  change.  That  he 
might  judge  from  the  communications  now 
before  Congress  whether  there  had  been  any 
partiality  to  France  to  whom,  he  would  see, 
we  had  never  made  the  proposition  to  revoke 
the  Embargo  immediately,  which  we  did  to 
England,  and,  again,  that  we  had  remon- 
strated strongly  to  them  on  the  style  of  Mr. 
Champagny*s  letter,  but  had  not  to  England 
on  that  of  Canning,  equally  offensive;  that 
the  letter  of  Cannmg,  now  reading  to  Con- 
gress, was  written  in  the  high  ropes  and 
would  be  stinging  to  every  American  breast 
—Anas.    Ford  ed,,  i,  336.     (Nov.  1808.) 

2654. .    With  respect  to  m^seli 

I  saw  great  reason  to  believe  their  ministers 
were  weak  enough  to  credit  the  newspaper 
trash  about  a  supposed  personal  enmity  in 
myself  towards  England.  This  wretched  party 
imputation  was  beneath  the  notice  of  wise 
men.  England  never  did  me  a  personal  in- 
jury, other  than  in  open  war;  and  for  numer- 
ous individuals  there,  I  have  great  esteem 
and  friendship.  And  I  must  have  had  a  mind 
far  below  the  duties  of  my  station,  to  have 
felt  either  national  partialities  or  antipa- 
thies in  conducting  the  affairs  confided  to  me. 
My  affections  were  first  for  my  own  country, 
and  then,  generally,  for  all  mankind;  and 
nothing  but  minds  placing  themselves  above 
the  passions,  in  the  functionaries  of  this  coun- 
try, could  have  preserved  us  from  the  war  to 
which  their  provocations  have  been  constantly 
urging  us.— To  Thomas  Law.  v,  556.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  292.     (M.,  181 1.) 

2665. .  The  English  newspa- 
pers suppose  me  the  personal  enemy  of  their 
nation.  I  am  not  so.  I  am  the  enemy  to  its 
injuries,  as  I  am  to  those  of  France.  If  I 
could  permit  myself  to  have  national  partial- 
ities, and  if  the  conduct  of  England  would 
have  permitted  them  to  be  directed  towards 
her,  they  would  have  been  so.  *  *  ♦  Had 
I  been  personally  hostile  to  Eni^land,  and 
biased  in  favor  of  either  the  character  or 
views  of  her  srreat  antagonist,  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake  put  war  into  my  hand.  I 
had  only  to  open  it  and  let  havoc  loose.  But 
if  ever  I  was  gratified  with  the  possession  of 
power,  and  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  had 
entrusted  me  with  it,  it  was  on  that  occasion 
when  I  was  enabled  to  use  both  for  the  pre- 
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vention  of  war,  towards  which  the  torrent  of 
passion  here  was  directed  almost  irresistibly, 
and  when  not  another  person  in  the  United 
States,  less  supported  by  authority  and  favor, 
could  have  resisted  it.  And  now  that  a  defin- 
itive adherence  to  her  impressments  and  Or- 
ders of  Council  renders  war  no  loneer  un- 
avoidable, my  earnest  prayer  is  that  our  gov- 
ernment may  enter  into  no  compact  of  com- 
mon cause  with  the  other  belligerent,  but  keep 
us  free  to  make  a  separate  peace,  whenever 
England  will  separately  give  us  peace  and  fu- 
ture security.  But  Lord  Liverpool  is  our  wit- 
ness that  this  can  never  be  but  by  her  re- 
moval from  our  neighborhood. — To  James 
Maury,  vi,  53.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  349.  (M., 
April,  1812.) 

2656.  ENGLAND,  Kindred  ties.— Were 
the  English  people  under  a  government  which 
should  treat  us  with  justice  and  equity,  I 
should  myself  feel  with  great  strength  the  ties 
which  bind  us  together,  of  origin,  language, 
laws,  and  manners;  and  I  am  persuaded  the 
two  people  would  become  in  future,  as  it  was 
with  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was 
reproachful  for  Greek  to  be  found  fighting 
against  Greek  in  a  foreign  army.* — To  John 
Adams,    vii.  45.     (M.,  1816.) 

2657.  ENGLAND,   L088  of  America. — 

The  object  of  the  present  ministry  is  to  buoy 
up  the  nation  with  flattering  calculations  of 
their  present  prosperity,  and  to  make  them 
believe  they  are  better  without  us  than  with 
us.  This  they  seriously  believe*  for  what 
is  it  men  cannot  be  made  to  believe  1  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  other  day  *  *  *  a  General  Clark,  a 
Scotchman  and  ministerialist  *  *  *  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  American  affairs,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  told  me  that 
were  America  to  petition  Parliament  to  be 
again  received  on  their  former  footinpr,  the 
petition  would  be  very  generally  rejected. 
He  was  serious  in  this,  and  I  think  it  ♦  *  * 
is  the  sentiment  perhaps  of  the  nation.  In 
this  they  are  wise,  but  for  a  foolish  reason. 
They  think  they  lost  more  by  suffering  us 
to  participate  of  their  commercial  privileges, 
at  home  and  abroad,  than  they  lose  by  our  po- 
litical severance.  The  true  reason,  however, 
why  such  an  application  should  be  rejected 
is  that  in  a  very  short  time,  we  should  oblige 
them  to  add  another  hundred  millions  to  their 
debt  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retain  the 
subjection  offered  to  them.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent in  a  frenzy,  and  will  not  be  recovered 
from  it  till  they  shall  have  leaped  the  preci- 
pice they  are  now  so  boldly  advancing  to. — 
To  Richard  Henry  Lee.  i,  541.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  207.     (L.,  1786.) 

2658.  ENGLAND,  Madison,  Jefferson 
and. — Her  ministers  have  been  weak  enough 
to  believe  from  the  newspapers  that  Mr. 
Madison  and  myself  are  personally  her  ene- 
mies. Such  an  idea  is  unworthy  a  man  of 
sense ;  as  we  should  have  been  unworthv  our 

*  Adams  wrote  In  reply  :  "Britain  will  never  be 
our  friend  until  we  are  ner  master.  This  will  happen 
in  lesH  time  than  you  and  I  have  been  struRgrhns: 
with  her  power,    provided    we    remain  united."— 

'ITOR. 


trusts  could  we  have  felt  such  a  motive  oi 
public  action.  No  two  men  in  the  United 
States  have  more  sincerely  wished  for  cordial 
friendship  with  her;  not  as  her  vassals  or  | 
dirty  partisans,  but  as  members  of  coequal 
States,  respecting  each  other,  and  sensible  of 
the  good  as  well  as  the  harm  each  is  capable  • 
of  doing  the  other.  On  this  ground,  there 
was  never  a  moment  we  did  not  wish  to  em- 
brace her.  But  reoelled  by  their  aversions, 
feeling  their  hatred  at  every  point  of  contact, 
and  justly  indignant  at  its  supercilious  mani- 
festations, that  happened  which  has  happened. 
that  will  follow  which  must  follow,  in  pro- 
gressive ratio,  while  such  dispositions  con- 
tinue to  be  indulged.  I  hope  they  will  sec 
this,  and  do  their  part  towards  healing  the 
minds  and  cooling  the  temper  of  both  na- 
tions.~To  Mr.  MauIiy.  vi,  468.  (M.,  1815.) 
See  Friendship  with  England. 

2650.  ENGLAND,   Maritime  livaUy.— 

The  only  rivalry  that  can  arise  is  on  the  ocean. 
England  may,  by  petty  larceny,  thwartings. 
check  us  on  that  element  a  little,  but  nothing 
she  can  do  will  retard  us  one  year's  growth. 
We  shall  be  supported  there  by  other  nations, 
and  thrown  into  their  scale  to  make  a  part 
of  the  great  counterpoise  to  her  navy.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  is  just  to  us,  concilia- 
tory, and  encourages  the  sentiment  of  family 
feelings  and  conduct,  it  cannot  fail  to  befriend 
the  security  of  both.  We  have  the  seamen 
and  materials  for  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and 
half  that  number  of  frigates ;  and  were  France 
to  give  us  the  money  and  England  the  dis- 
positions to  equip  them,  they  would  give  to 
England  serious  proofs  of  the  stock  from 
which  they  are  sprung,  and  the  school  in 
which  they  have  been  taught:  and  added  to 
the  efforts  of  the  immensity  of  seacoast  lately 
united  under  one  power,  would  leave  the  state 
of  the  ocean  no  longer  problematical.  Were, 
on  the  other  hand,  England  to  give  the 
money,  and  France  the  dispositions  to  place 
us  on  the  sea  in  all  our  force,  the  whole 
world,  out  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  mti^ht 
be  our  joint  monopoly.  We  wish  for  neither 
of  these  scenes.  We  ask  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice from  all  nations;  and  we  will  remain 
uprightly  neutral  in  fact,  though  leaning  in 
belief  to  the  opinion  that  an  English  ascend- 
ency on  the  ocean  is  safer  for  us  than  that 
of  France. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  la.  Foeo 
ED.,  viii.  449.     (W.,  May  1806.) 


2660.  ENGLAND,  Mendacity  of 

— The  British  government  *  *  ♦  have  it 
much  at  heart  to  reconcile  their  nation  to 
the  loss  of  America.  This  is  essential  to  the 
repose,  perhaps  even  to  the  safety  of  the  King 
and  his  ministers.  The  most  effectual  engines 
for  this  purpose  are  the  public  papers.  You 
know  well  that  that  government  always  kept 
a  kind  of  standing  army  of  news-writers, 
who,  without  any  regard  to  truth,  or  to  what 
should  be  like  truth,  invented  .ind  put  into  the 
papers  whatever  might  serve  the  ministers. 
This  suffices  with  the  mass  of  the  peoole.  who 
have  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  false 
from  the  true  paragraphs  of  a  newspaper. 
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When  forced  to  acknowledge  our  independ- 
ence, they  were  forced  to  redouble  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  nation  quiet.  Instead  of  a 
few  of  the  papers  formerly  engaged,  they 
now  engage  every  one.  No  paper,  therefore, 
comes  out  without  a  dose  of  paragraphs 
against  America.  These  are  calculated  for 
a  secondary  purpose  also,  that  of  preventing 
the  emigrations  of  their  people  to  America. 
—To  Count  Van  Hocendorp.  i.  464.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  103.     (P.,  1785.) 

2661.  EKOLAHDy  Morality  of  govern- 
ment.— It  may  be  asked,  what,  in  the  nature 
of  her  government,  unfits  England  for  the  ob- 
servation of  moral  duties  ?  In  the  first  place, 
her  King  is  a  cipher;  his  only  function  being 
to  name  the  oligarchy  which  is  to  govern  her. 
The  parliament  is,  by  corruption,  the  mere 
instrument  of  the  will  of- the  administration. 
The  real  power  and  property  in  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  great  aristocratical  families  of 
the  nation.  The  nest  of  office  being  too  small 
for  all  of  them  to  cuddle  into  at  once,  the 
contest  is  eternal,  which  shall  crowd  the 
other  out  For  this  purpose,  they  are  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  "  Ins  "  and  the  "  Outs," 
so  equal  in  weight  that  a  small  matter  turns 
the  balance.  To  keep  themselves  in,  when 
they  arc  in,  every  stratagem  must  be  prac- 
ticed, every  artifice  used  which  may  flatter 
the  pride,  the  passions  or  power  of  the  na- 
tion. Justice,  honor,  faith,  must  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  themselves  in  place.  The 
question  whether  a  measure  is  moral,  is  never 
asked ;  but  whether  it  will  nourish  the  avarice 
of  their  merchants,  or  the  piratical  spirit  of 
their  navy,  or  produce  any  other  effect  which 
may  strengthen  them  in  their  places.  As  to 
engagements,  however  positive,  entered  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  "  Ins,"  why,  they 
were  their  enemies*  they  did  everything 
which  was  wrong;  and  to  reverse  everything 
which  they  did.  must,  therefore,  be  right. 
This  is  the  true  character  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  practice,  however  different  its 
theory ;  and  it  presents  the  singular  phenom- 
enon of  a  nation,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  as  faithful  to  their  private  engagements 
and  duties,  as  honorable,  as  worthy,  as  those 
of  any  nation  on  earth,  and  whose  govern- 
ment is  yet  the  most  unprincipled  at  this  day 
known.  In  an  absolute  government  there  can 
be  no  such  equiponderant  parties.  The  des- 
pot is  the  government.  His  power  suppress- 
ing all  opposition,  maintains  his  ministers 
firm  in  their  places.  What  he  has  contracted, 
therefore,  through  them,  he  has  the  power  to 
observe  with  good  faith ;  and  he  identifies  his 
own  honor  and  faith  with  that  of  his  nation. 
—To  John  Langdon.  v.  513.  ^M..  March 
1810.) 

2662. .  England  presents  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  an  honest  people  whose 
constitution,  from  its  nature,  must  render 
their  government  forever  dishonest;  and  ac- 
cordingly, from  the  time  that  Sir  Robert 
WalpoTe  Kave  the  constitution  that  direction 
which  its  defects  permitted,  moral itv  has  been 
expunged  from  their  political  code.— To 
James  Ronaldson.     v,  554.     (M.,.  1810.) 


^.  I  consider  the  govern- 
ment of  England  as  totally  without  morality, 
insolent  beyond  bearing,  inflated  with  vanity 
and  ambition,  aiming  at  the  exclusive  do- 
minion of  the  sea,  lost  in  corruption,  of  deep- 
rooted  hatred  towards  us,  hostile  to  liberty 
wherever  it  endeavors  to  show  its  head,  and 
the  eternal  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.— To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  463.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  510.    (M.,  June  1815.) 

2664.  ENGLAND,  National  debt.— 
George  the  Third  and  his  minister,  Pitt,  and 
successors,  have  spent  the  fee  simple  of  tne 
kinf^dom  under  pretense  of  s[oveniing  it; 
their  sinecures,  salaries,  pensions,  priests, 
prelates,  princes  and  eternal  wars,  have  mort- 
gaged to  its  full  value  the  last  foot  of  their 
soil.  They  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  a 
bankrupt  spendthrift,  who,  having  run 
through  his  whole  fortune,  now  asks  himself 
what  he  is  to  do?  It  is  in  vain  he  dismisses 
his  coaches  and  horses,  his  grooms,  liveries, 
cooks  and  butlers.  This  done,  he  still  finds 
he  has  nothing  to  eat.  What  was  his  prop- 
erty is  now  that  of  his  creditors;  if  still  in 
his  hands,  it  is  only  as  their  trustee.  To 
them  it  belongs,  and  to  them  every  farthing 
of  its  profits  must  go.  The  reformation  of 
extravagance  comes  too  late.  All  is  gone. 
Nothing  is  left  for  retrenchment  or  frugality 
to  go  on.  The  debts  of  England,  however, 
being  due  from  the  whole  nation  to  one-half 
of  it,  being  as  much  the  debt  of  the  creditor 
as  debtor,  if  it  could  be  referred  to  a  court  of 
equity,  principles  might  be  devised  to  adjust 
it  peaceably.  Dismiss  their  parasites,  ship 
off  their  paupers  to  this  country,  let  the  land- 
holders give  half  their  lands  to  the  money 
lenders,  and  these  last  relinquish  one-half  of 
their  debts.  They  would  still  have  a  fertile 
island,  a  sound  and  effective  population  to 
labor  it,  and  would  hold  that  station  among 
political  powers,  to  which  their  natural,  re- 
sources and  faculties  entitle  them.  They 
would  no  longer,  indeed,  be  the  lords  of  the 
ocean  and  paymasters  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
earth.  They  would  no  longer  enjoy  the  lux- 
uries of  pirating  and  plundering  everything 
by  sea,  and  of  bribing  and  corrupting  every- 
thing by  land ;  but  they  might  enjoy  the  more 
safe  and  lasting  luxury  of  living  on  terms  of 
equality,  justice  and  good  neighborhood  with 
all  nations.  As  it  is,  their  first  efforts  will 
probably  be  to  quiet  things  awhile  by  the 
palliatives  of  reformation;  to  nibble  a  little 
at  pensions  and  sinecures,  to  bite  off  a  bit 
here,  and  a  bit  there  to  amuse  the  people; 
and  to  keep  the  government  agoine  by  en- 
croachments on  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
one  per  cent,  of  which,  for  instance,  withheld, 
gives  them  a  spare  re  'enue  of  ten  millions  for 
present  subsistence,  and  spunges,  in  fact,  two 
hundred  millions  of  the  debt.  This  remedy 
they  may  endeavor  to  administer  in  broken 
doses  of  a  small  oill  at  a  time.  The  first  may 
not  occasion  more  than  a  strong  nausea  in  the 
money  lenders;  but  the  second  will  probably 
produce  a  revulsion  of  the  stomach,  barba- 
risms and  spasmodic  calls  for  fair  settlement 
and  compromise.    But  it  is  not  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  man  to  come  to  any  peaceauie  com- 
promise of  such  a  state  of  things.  The 
princes  and  priests  will  hold  to  the  flesh-pots, 
the  empty  bellies  will  seize  on  them,  and 
these  being  the  multitude,  the  issue  is  ob- 
vious, civil  war,  massacre,  exile  as  in  France, 
until  the  stage  is  cleared  of  everything  but 
the  multitude,  and  the  lands  get  into  their 
hands  by  such  processes  as  the  revolution  will 
engender.* — To  John  Adams,  vii,  43.  ^M., 
1816.) 

2665. .    I  have  long  considered 

the  present  crises  of  England,  and  the  origin 
of  the  evils  which  are  lowering  over  her.  as 
produced  by  enormous  excess  of  her  expendi- 
tures beyond  her  income.  To  pay  even  the 
interest  of  the  debt  contracted,  she  is  obliged 
to  take  from  the  industrious  so  much  of  their 
earnings  as  not  to  leave  them  enough  for 
their  backs  and  bellies.  They  are  daily, 
therefore,  passing  over  to  the  pauper-list,  to 
subsist  on  the  declining  means  of  those  still 
holding  up.  and  when  these  shall  also  be  ex- 
hausted, what  next?  Reformation  cannot 
remedy  this.  It  could  only  prevent  its  recur- 
rence when  once  relieved  from  the  debt.  To 
effect  that  relief  I  see  but  one  possible  and 
just  course.  Considering  the  funded  and  real 
property  as  equal,  and  the  debt  as  much  of  the 
one  as  the  other,  for  the  holder  of  property 
to  give  up  one-half  to  those  of  the  funds,  and 
the  latter  to  the  nation  the  whole  of  what 
it  owes  them.  But  this  the  nature  of  man 
forbids  us  to  expect  without  blows,  and  blows 
will  decide  it  by  a  promiscuous  sacrifice  of 
life  and  property.  The  debt  thus,  or  other- 
wise extinguished,  a  real  representation  in- 
troduced into  the  government  of  either  prop- 
erty or  people,  or  of  both,  renouncing  eter- 
nal war,  restraining  future  expenses  to  future 
income,  and  breaking  up  forever  the  consu- 
ming circle  of  extravagance,  debt,  insolvency, 
and  revolution,  the  island  would  then  agam 
be  in  the  degree  of  force  which  nature  has 
measured  out  to  it  ,in  the  scale  of  nations, 
but  not  at  their  head.  I  sincerely  wish  she 
could  peaceably  get  into  this  state  of  being, 
as  the  present  prospects  of  southern  Europe 
seem  to  need  the  acquisition  of  new  weights 
in  their  balance,  rather  than  the  loss  of  old 
ones.— To  Edward  Everett,  vii,  232.  (M., 
1822.) 

2666.  ENGLAKD,  Natural  enemies  of 
United  States. — I  consider  the  British  as  our 
natural  enemies,  and  as  the  only  nation  on 
earth  who  wish  us  ill  from  the  bottom  of  their 
souls.  And  I  am  satisfied  that,  were  our  con- 
tinent to  be  swallowed  up  bv  the  ocean.  Great 
Britain  would  be  in  a  bonfire  from  one  end 
to  the  other.— To  William  Carmichael.  ii, 
323.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  469.      (P..  1787) 

—  ENGLAND,  Neutral  rights  and.— 
See  Neutrality. 

~  ENGLAND,  Parliament  of.— See 
Parliament. 

•The  debt  of  Great  BriUin  amounted  at  this  period 
to  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterlinflr.  "  It 
was  in  truth,"  says  Macaulay  (Hist,  of  Engfland, 
c.  iQ>"a  Rijfantic,  a  fabulous,  debt;  and  we  can 
k..«jiv  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should  have 
der  than  ever."— EDITOR. 


2667.  ENGLAND,  People  of. — The  indi- 
viduals of  the  [British]  nation  I  have  ever 
honored  and  esteemed,  the  basis  of  their  char- 
acter being  essentially  worthy. — ^To  John 
Adams,    vii,  46.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

2668.  ENGLAND,  Perversity  of  Ooiurt. 
— The  British  conduct,  hitherto,  has  been 
most  successfully  prognosticated  by  reversing 
the  conclusions  of  right  reason. — ^To  Gen- 
eral Washington,    i,  237.    (1779.) 

2660. .    Ever  since  the  accession 

of  the  present  King  of  England,  that  court 
has  unerriuRfly  done  what  common  sense 
would  have  dictated  not  to  do. — ^To  Whxiam 
Carmichael.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  453.    (P.,  1787) 

2670. .    I  never  yet  found  any 

other  general  rule  for  foretelling  what  the 
British  will  do,  but  that  of  examining  what 
they  ought  not  to  do. — ^To  John  Adams. 
ii,  283.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  456.     (P.,  1787.) 

2671 .    We,  I  hope,  shall  be  left 

free  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of 
neutrality ;  and  yet,  much  I  fear  the  English. 
or  rather  their  stupid  King,  will  force  us 
out  of  it.  For  thus  I  reason.  By  forcing  us 
into  the  war  against  them,  they  will  be  en- 
gaged in  an  expensive  land  war,  as  well  as 
a  sea  war.  Common  sense  dictates,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  let  us  remain  neuter: 
ergo,  they  will  not  let  us  remain  neuter. — 
To  John  Adams,  ii,  283.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  456. 
(P,  1787.) 

2672.  ENGLAND,  Piratical  poUcy  of  .— 
A  pirate  spreading  misery  and  ruin  over  the 
face  of  the  ocean.— To  Dr.  Walter  Jones. 
V,  511.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  274.    (M.,  1810.) 

2678. .  As  for  France  and  Eng- 
land, with  all  their  preeminence  in  science, 
the  one  is  a  den  of  robbers,  and  the  other  of 
pirates. — ^To  John  Adams,  vi.  37.  Ford  ed., 
IX,  333.    (M.,  1812.) 

2674. .    A  nation  of  buccaneers, 

urged  by  sordid  avarice,  and  embarked  in  the 
flagitious  enterprise  of  seizing  to  itself  the 
maritime  resources  and  rights  of  all  other  na- 
tions.—To  Henry  Middleton.  vi,  91.  (M.. 
Jan.  1813.) 

2676. .    The  principle  that  force 

is  right,  is  become  the  principle  of  the  nation 
itself.  They  would  not  permit  an  honest 
minister,  were  accident  to  brim?  such  an  one 
into  power,  to  relax  their  system  of  lawless 
piracy.— To  C^sar  A.  Rodney,  v,  501.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  272.     (M.,  1810.) 

2676.  ENaLANDyPolicytowardsTTnlted 
States. — England  has  steadily  endeavored  to 
make  us  her  natural  enemies,— To  John 
Adams,    vi,  459.    (M.,  1815.) 

2677.  ENGLAND,  Prototype  of.— The 
modern  Carthage. — To  William  Duane. 
V.  552.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  287.    (M.,  1810.) 

2678.  ENGLAND,  Punic  faith  of  .—What 

is  to  be  our  security,  that  when  embarked  for 
her  [Great  Britain!  in  the  war  [with  Bona- 
parte], she  will  not  make  a  separate  peace. 
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and  leave  us  in  the  lurch?  Her  good  faith! 
The  faith  of  a  nation  of  merchants!  The 
Punica  fides  of  modem  Carthage  I  Of  the 
friend  and  protectress  of  Copenhagen!  Of 
the  nation  who  never  admitted  a  chapter  of 
morality  into  her  political  code  I  And  is  now 
boldly  avowing  that  whatever  power  can 
make  hers,  is  hcr's  of  right.  Money,  and 
not  morality,  is  the  principle  of  commerce  and 
commercial  nations. —  fo  John  Langdon.  v, 
513.     (M..  March  1810.) 

2670.  SHQLAin),  Poniflhed.— England 
is  now  a  living  example  that  no  nation  how- 
ever powerful,  any  more  than  an  individual, 
can  be  unjust  with  impunity.  Sooner  or  later 
public  opinion,  an  instrument  merely  moral 
in  the  beginning,  will  find  occasion  physically 
to  inflict  its  sentences  on  the  unjust.  Nothing 
else  could  have  kept  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  from  relieving  her  tmder  her  present 
crisis.  The  lesson  is  useful  to  the  weak  as 
well  as  the  strong. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed..  viii,  300.      (M..  April    1804.) 

2680.  SHOLAin>^B«conqae8tof  United 
States. — Monroe's  letter  is  of  an  awful  com- 
plexion, and  I  do  not  wonder  the  communica- 
tion it  contains  made  some  impression  on 
him.  To  a  person  placed  in  Europe,  sur- 
rounded by  the  immense  resources  ot  the  na- 
tions there,  and  the  greater  wickedness  of 
their  courts,  even  the  limits  which  nature 
imposes  on  their  enterprises  are  scarcely 
sensible.  It  is  impossible  that  France  and 
England  should  combine  for  any  purpose; 
their  mutual  distrust  and  deadly  hatred  of 
each  other  admit  no  cooperation.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  England  should  be  willing  to  see 
France  repossess  Louisiana,  or  get  a  footing 
on  our  continent,  and  that  France  should 
willingly  see  the  United  States  reamiexed  to 
the  British  dominions.  That  the  Bourbons 
should  be  replaced  on  their  throne  and  agree 
to  any  terms  of  restitution,  is  possible;  but 
that  they  and  England  joined,  could  recover 
OS  to  British  dominion,  is  impossible.  If 
these  things  are  not  so.  then  human  reason  is 
of  no  aid  in  conjecturing  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions. Still,  however,  it  is  our  unquestion- 
able interest  and  duty  to  conduct  ourselves 
with  such  sincere  friendship  and  impartiality 
towards  both  nations,  as  that  each  may  see 
tmequivocally.  what  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  we  may  be  very  possibly  driven  into  her 
scale  by  unjust  conduct  in  the  other. — ^To 
James  Madison,    iv,  557.    Fo«d  ed.,  viii,  314. 

(M..  Aug.  1804.) 

2681.  ENQLANDy  Beductlon  of  .—If,  in- 
deed Europe  has  matters  to  settle  which  may 
recuce  this  hostis  humani  generis  to  a  state 
of  peace  and  moral  order.  I  shall  see  that 
with  pleasure,  and  then  sing,  with  old  Sim- 
eon, nunc  dimittas    Domine. — ^To   M.    CoR- 

KEA.      Vi,  407.       (M.,    1814.) 

2882. .  While  it  is  much  our  in- 
terest to  see  this  power  reduced  from  its 
towcrine  and  borrowed  height,  to  within  the 
limits  of  its  natural  resources,  it  is  by  no 
mcnns  our  interest  that  she  should  be  brought 


below  that,  or  lose  her  competent  place  among 
the  nations  of  Europe. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,45.  (PP.,  1816.) 

2688.  ENaiiAND,  Beform.— I  am  in 
hopes  a  purer  nation  will  result,  and  a  purer 
government  be  instituted,  one  which,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  make  us  their  natural  ene- 
mies, will  see  in  us,  what  we  really  are,  their 
natural  friends  and  brethren,  and  more  in- 
terested in  a  fraternal  connection  with  them 
than  with  any  ether  nation  on  earth. — To 
John  Adams,    vii,  46.     (P.P.,  1816.) 

2684.  XNaiiAND,     As     a     republic— 

Probably  the  old  hive  will  be  broken  up  by 
a  revolution,  and  a  regeneration  of  its  prin- 
ciples render  intercourse  with  it  no  longer 
contaminating.  A  republic  there  like  ours, 
and  a  reduction  of  their  naval  power  within 
the  limits  of  their  annual  facilities  of  pay- 
ment, might  render  their  existence  even  in- 
teresting to  us.  It  is  the  construction  of  their 
government,  and  its  principles  and  means  of 
corruption,  which  make  its  continuance  in- 
consistent with  the  safety  of  other  nations. 
A  change  in  its  form  might  make  it  an  honest 
one,  and  justifv  a  confidence  in  its  faith  and 
friendship. — ^To  William  Duane.  vi,  76. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  366.    (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

2685.  ENGtLAND,  Reunion  with.— I  am 
sincerely  one  of  those  who  still  wish  for  re- 
union with  their  parent  country,  and  would 
rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great  Britain, 
properly  limited,  than  on  any  nation  on  earth, 
or  than  on  no  nation.-— To  John  Randolph. 
i.  201.    Ford  ed.,  i.  484.    (M.,  August  1775.) 

2686.  ENGLAND,  SelMntereet  and.— 
England  is  a  nation  which  nothinc:  but  views 
of  interest  can  govern.— To  James  Madison. 
i,  414.     (P.,  1785.) 

2687. .  Her  interest  is  her  rul- 
ing passion ;  and  the  late  American  measures 
have  struck  at  that  so  vitally,  and  with  an 
energy,  too,  of  which  she  had  thought  us 
quite  incapable,  that  a  possibility  seems  to 
open  of  forming  some  arrangement  with 
her.  When  they  shall  see  decidedly,  that 
without  it.  we  shall  suppress  their  commerce 
with  us,  they  will  be  agitated  by  their  ava- 
rice, on  the  one  hand,  and  their  hatred  and 
their  fear  of  us  on  the  other.  The  result  of 
this  conflict  of  dirty  passions  is  yet  to  be 
awaited.— To  John  Langdon.  i,  429.  (P.. 
1785.) 

2688. .    The    administration    of 

Great  Britain  are  governed  by  the  people, 
and  the  people  by  their  own  interested  wishes 
without  calculating  whether  they  are  just  or 
capable  of  being  effected.— To  James  Madi- 
son.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  36.     (P.,  1785) 

2689.  ENQLAND,  Selfishness  of  .—Eng- 
land's selfi«?h  principles  render  her  incapable 
of  honorable  patronage  or  disinterested  co- 
operation.—To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  68. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  85.     (M..  1817.) 

2600.  ENGLAND,     Subjugation     of.— 

The  subjugation  of  England  would,  indeed. 
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be  a  general  calamity.  But  happily  it  is  im- 
possible. Should  it  end  in  her  being  only  re- 
publicanized,  I  know  not  on  what  principle 
a  true  republican  of  our  country  could  la- 
ment it,  whether  he  considers  it  as  extending 
the  blessings  of  a  purer  government  to  other 
portions  of  mankind,  or  strengthening  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  our  own  country  by  the 
influence  of  that  example.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
wish  to  see  any  nation  have  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment forced  on  them;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  I  should  rejoice  at  Its  being  a  freer 
one.* — To  Peregrine  Fitzhugh.  iv,  217. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  211.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

2691.  EKOLAND,  Tory  principles  of.^ 
To  judge  from  what  we  see  published  [in 
England],  we  must  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
toryism  has  gained  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nation;  that  the  whig  principles  are  utterly 
extin^ished  except  in  the  breasts  of  certain 
descriptions  of  dissenters.  This  sudden  change 
in  the  principles  of  a  nation  would  be  a 
curious  morsel  in  the  history  of  man. — To 
Benjamin  Vaughan.  Ford  ed.,  v,  333. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

2602.  ENGLAND,  Tyrant  of  ocean. — 
Great  Britain  has  certainly  *  ♦  ♦  de- 
clared to  our  government  by  an  official 
paper,  that  the  conduct  of  France  towards 
her  during  this  war  has  obliged  her  to  take 
possession  of  the  ocean,  and  to  determine 
that  no  commerce  shall  be  carried  on  with  the 
nations  connected  with  France;  that,  how- 
ever, she  is  disposed  to  relax  in  this  deter- 
mination so  far  as  to  permit  the  commerce 
which  may  be  carried  on  through  the  British 
ports.  I  have,  for  three  or  four  years  been 
confident  that,  knowing  that  he/  own  re- 
sources were  not  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  her  present  navy,  she  meant  with  it  to 
claim  the  conquest  of  the  ocean,  and  to  per- 
mit no  nation  to  navigate  it,  but  on  payment 
of  a  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet 
necessary  to  secure  that  dominion.  A  thou- 
sand circumstances  brought  together  left  me 
without  a  doubt  that  that  policy  directed  all 
her  conduct,  although  not  avowed.  This  is 
the  first  time  she  has  thrown  off  the  mask. — 
To  Archibald  Stuart,  v,  606.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  326.     (M.,  Aug.  181 1.) 

2693. .  I  own,  that  while  I  re- 
joice, for  the  good  of  mankind,  in  the  deliv- 
erance of  Europe  from  the  havoc  which  would 
never  have  ceased  while  Bonaparte  should 
have  lived  in  power.  I  see  with  anxiety  the 
tyrant  of  the  ocean  remaining  in  vigor,  and 
even  participating  in  the  merit  of  crushing 
his  brother  tyrant.— To  John  Adams,  vi, 
353.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  461.  (M.,  July  1814.)  See 
Ocean. 

2604.  ENGLAND,  Unfaithful  to  aUi- 
ances. — The  nature  of  the  English  govern- 
ment forbids,  of  itself,  reliance  on  her  en- 
gagements ;  and  it  is  well  known  she  has  been 
the  least  faithful  to  her  alliances  of  any  na- 
tion of  Europe,  since  the  period  of  her  his- 
tory wherein  she  has  been  distinguished  for 

•Jefferson  wa?*  writinfir  on  the  meditated  invaaion 
of  England  by  France.— Editor. 


her  commerce  and  corruption,  that  is  to  say, 
under  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick. 
To  Portugal  alone  she  has  steadily  adhered, 
because,  by  her  Methuin  treaty,  she  had  made 
it  a  colony,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  to 
her.— ToJohnLangdon.  v,3I3.    (M.,  i8ia) 

2605.  ENGLAND,  United  States  and.- 
These  two  nations  [the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain],  holding  cordially  together, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  united  world. 
They  will  be  the  models  for  regenerating  the 
condition  of  man,  the  sources  from  which 
representative  government  is  to  flow  over  the 
whole  earth.— To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.  vii, 
415.    (M.,  1825.) 

2696.  ENQLAND,  United  States  and 
Ck>lonie8  of.— It  is  the  policy  of  Great  Briuin 
to  give  aliment  to  that  bitter  enmity  between 
her  States  [in  America]  and  ours,  which  may 
secure  her  against  their  ever  joining  us.  But 
would  not  the  existence  of  a  cordial  friend- 
ship between  us  and  them,  be  the  best  bndle 
we  could  possibly  put  into  the  mouth  of  Eng- 
land ?--To  John  Adams,    i,  489.     (P..  1785.) 

2607.  ENGLAND,  United  States,  France 
and. — ^We  learn  that  Thornton  thinks  we  are 
not  as  friendly  now  to  Great  Britain  as  be- 
fore our  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  This  is 
totally  without  foundation.  Our  friendship 
to  that  nation  is  cordial  and  sincere.  So  is 
that  with  France.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
England  maintain  her  standing,  only  wish- 
ing she  would  use  her  power  on  the  ocean 
with  justice.  If  she  had  done  this  hereto- 
fore, other  nations  would  not  have  stood 
by  and  looked  on  with  unconcern  on  a  con- 
flict which  endangers  her  existence.  We  are 
not  indifferent  to  its  issue,  nor  should  we 
be  so  on  a  conflict  on  which  the  existence  of 
France  should  be  in  danger.  We  consider  each 
as  a  necessary  instrument  to  hold  in  check 
the  disposition  of  the  other  to  tyrannize  over 
other  nations.— To  James  Monboe.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  291.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

-.  ENGLAND,  War  of  1812.— See  Wak. 

2608.  ENGLAND,  War  with. — England 

is  not  lik.Iy  to  offer  war  to  anv  nation,  un- 
less perhaps  to  ours.  This  would  cost  us  our 
whole  shipping,  but  in  every  other  respect  we 
might  flatter  ourselves  with  success. — To 
Edmund  Randolph,     i,  435.     (P.,  1785.) 

2699. .    I  judge  that  a  war  with 

America  would  be  a  popular  war  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  situation  of  Ireland  may  deter 
the  ministry  from  hastening  it  on. — ^To  R. 
Izard,    i,  442.    (P.,  I78«>.) 

2700. .    I  observed  to  Mr.  Ers- 

kine  [British  Minister]  that  if  we  wished 
war  with  England,  as  the  federalists  charged 
us.  and  I  feared  his  government  might  be- 
lieve, nothing  would  have  been  so  easy  when 
the  Chesapeake  was  attacked,  and  when  even 
the  federalists  themselves  would  have  con- 
curred; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  en- 
deavors  had  been  to  codi  down  our  country- 
men, and  carry  it  before  their  government — 
Anas.     Ford  ed.,  i,  337.     (Nov.  1806.) 
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2701. .    During  the  eight  years 

of  my  administration,  there  was  not  a  year 
that  England  did  not  give  us  such  cause  as 
would  have  provoked  a  war  from  any  Euro- 
pean government.  But  I  always  hoped  that 
time  and  friendly  remonstrances  would  bring 
her  to  a  sounder  view  of  her  own  interests, 
and  convince  her  that  these  would  be  pro- 
moted by  a  return  to  justice  and  friendship 
towards  us. — To  Dji.  George  Logan,  vi,  215. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  421.     (M.,  Oct.  1813) 

—  SVOIiAND,    Western    Posts.— See 

Posts. 

2702.  ENORAVINO,     New    method.— 

One  new  invention  in  the  arts  is  worth  men- 
tioning. It  is  a  mixture  of  the  arts  of  engra- 
ving and  printing,  rendering  both  cheaper. 
Write  or  draw  anything  on  a  plate  of  brass 
with  the  ink  of  the  inventor,  and  in  half  an 
hour  he  gives  you  engraved  copies  of  it,  so 
perfectly  like  the  original  that  tney  could  not 
be  suspected  to  be  copies.  His  types  for  print- 
ing a  whole  page  are  all  in  one  solid  piece.  An 
author,  therefore,  only  prints  a  few  copies  of  hts 
work,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  called  for. 
This  saves  the  loss  of  printing  more  copies 
than  may  possibly  be  sold,  and  prevents  an 
edition  from  being  ever  exhausted. — ^To  James 
Madison,  i,  534.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  197.  (P.^ 
1786.) 

2703. .    There  is  a  person  here 

[Paris]  who  has  hit  on  a  new  method  of  en- 
graving. He  ^ves  you  an  ink  of  his  own  com- 
position. Write  on  copper  plates  anything  of 
which  you  would  wish  to  take  several  copies, 
and,  in  an  hour,  the  plate  will  be  ready  to  strike 
them  off;  so  of  plans,  engravings,  &c.  This 
art  will  be  amusing  to  individuals,  if  he  should 
make  it  known. — To  David  Ritten  house,  i, 
516.     (P.,  1786.) 

2704.  EHTAHi  IN  VIBOINIA,  AboU- 

tion- — On  the  12th  of  October,  1776,  I  ob- 
tained leave  (in  the  Virginia  Legislature)  to 
bring  in  a  bill  declaring  tenants  in  tail  to 
hold  their  lands  in  fee-simple.  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  colony,  when  lands  were  to  be 
obtained  for  little  or  nothing,  some  provident 
individuals  procured  large  grants;  and,  de- 
sirous of  founding  great  families  for  them- 
selves, settled  them  on  their  descendants  in 
fee-tail.  The  transmission  of  this  property 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  same 
name,  raised  up  a  distinct  set  of  families,  who, 
being  privileged  by  law  in  the  perpetuation 
of  their  wealth,  were  thus  formed  into  a 
Patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
dor and  luxury  of  their  establishments.  From 
this  order,  too.  the  King  habitually  selected 
his  Counsellors  of  State;  the  hope  of  which 
distinction  devoted  the  whole  corps  to  the 
interests  and  will  of  the  crown.  To  annul 
this  privilege,  and  instead  of  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  of  more  harm  and  danger,  than  bene- 
fit, to  society,  to  make  an  opening  for  the  ar- 
istocracy of  virtue  and  talent,  which  nature 
has  wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the 
interests  of  Society,  and  scattered  with  equal 
hand  through  all  its  conditions,  was  deemed 
essential  to  a  well-ordered  republic.  To  ef- 
fect it,  no  violence  was  necessary,  no  depriva- 
iion  of  natural  right,  but  rather  an  enlarge- 


ment of  it  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  For  this 
would  authorize  the  present  holder  to  divide 
the  property  among  his  children  equally,  as 
his  affections  were  divided;  arid  would  place 
them,  by  natural  generation  on  the  level  of 
their  fdlow  citizens.  But  this  repeal  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  was 
zealously  attached  to  ancient  establishments. 
*  *  *  Finding  that  the  general  principle 
of  entails  could  not  be  maintained,  he  took 
his  stand  on  an  amendment  which  he  pro- 
posed, instead  of  an  absolute  abolition,  to 
permit  the  tenant  in  tail  to  convey  in  fee- 
simple,  if  he  chose  it;  and  he  was  within  a 
few  votes  of  saving  so  much  of  the  old  law. 
But  the  bill  passed  finally  for  entire  abolition. 

— AUTOMOCR-^PHY.     i,     36.       FoRD     ED.,    i,    49. 

(I82I.) 

2705. .    The  repeal  of  the  laws 

of  entail  would  orevent  the  accumulation  and 
perpetuation  of  wealth,  in  select  families,  and 
preserve  the  soil  of  the  country  from  being 
dailv  more  and  more  absorbed  in  mortmain.* 
—Autobiography,  i,  49.  Ford  ed.,  i,  69. 
(1821.) 

2706.  ENTAHi  IN  VIBOINIA,  Pre- 
amble to  Bill. — ^Whereas  the  perpetuation  of 
property  in  certain  families  by  means  of  gifts 
made  to  them  in  fee-simple  is  contrary  to 
good  policy,  tends  to  deceive  fair  traders  who 
give  credit  on  the  visible  possession  of  such 
estates,  discourages  the  holder  thereof  from 
taking  care  and  improving  the  same,  and  some- 
times does  injury  to  the  morals  of  youth  by 
rendering  them  independent  of,  and  disobedient 
to,  their  parents;  and  whereas  the  former 
method  of  docking  such  estates  tail  by  special 
act  of  assembly,  formed  for  ever^  particular 
case,  employed  very  much  the  time  of  the 
legislature,  was  burthensome  to  the  public,  and 
also  to  the  individual  who  made  application 
for  such  acts.  Be  it  enacted  &c.t — Bill  to 
Abolish  Entails.  Ford  ed.^  ii,  103.  (1776.) 
See  477,  478,  479»  480. 

~  EKTANOLIKa     ALLIAITOES.— See 

Alliances. 

2707.  ENTHUSIASM    V8.     MONEY.— 

The  glow  of  one  warm  thought  is  to  me 
worth  more  than  money. — To  Charles  Mc- 
Pherson.  i,  196.  Ford  ed.,  i,  414.  (A., 
1773.) 

2708.  EPICVBVS,  Doctrines  of.— The 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  notwithstanding  the  cal- 
umnies of  the  Stoics  and  caricatures  of  Cicero^ 
is  the  most  rational  system  remaining  of  the 

*The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  entails  was  one  of  the 
measures  of  which  Jefferson  wrote  in  his  Autobiog- 
raphy (i,  40,)  as  follows :  '*  I  considered  four  of  these 
bills  [of  the  Revised  Code  of  Va.],  passed  or  re- 
ported, as  forming  a  system  by  which  every  iibre 
would  be  eradicated  ot  ancient  or  future  aristoc- 
racy; and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  jrovernment 
truly  republican ;  and  all  this  would  be  enected  with- 
out the  violation  of  a  single  natural  rifl[ht  of  any  one 
individual  citizen."  The  other  three  buls  were  those 
abrogating  the  right  of  Primogeniture,  establishing 
Religious  Freedom,  and  providing  a  system  ox 
general  education.— Editor. 

tin  his  Lt'/e  o/jejf^son, Parton,  (210)  says:  "It 
was  the  earliest  ana  Quickest  of  Jefferson'stnumphs, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enouRh  to  outlast  the 
enmity  his  victory  engendered.  Some  of  the  old 
Tories  found  it  in  their  hearts  to  exult  that  he,  who 
had  disappointed  so  many  fathers,  lost  his  only  son 
before  it  was  a  month  old."— Editor. 
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philosophy  of  the  ancients,  as  frugal  of  vicious 
indulgence,  and  fruitful  of  virtue  as  the  hy- 
perbolical extravagances  of  his  rival  sects. — To 
Chakles  Thompson,  vi,  5x8.  Ford  eo.,  x.  6. 
(M..  1816.) 

8709. .    I  am  an   Epicnrean.    I 

consider  the  genuine  (not  the  imputed)  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus  as  containing  everything  ra- 
tional in  moral  philosophy  which  Greece  and 
Rome  have  left  us.  Epictetus  indeed,  has 
given  us  what  was  good  of  the  Stoics;  all  be- 
yond, of  their  dogmas,  being  hypocrisy  and 
grimace.  Their  great  crime  was  in  their  cal- 
umnies of  Epicurus  and  misrepresentations  of 
his  doctrines;  in  which  we  lament  to  see  the 
candid  character  of  Cicero  engaging  as  an  ac- 
complice.— To  William  Short.  vii,  138. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  143.     (M.,  18 19.) 

2710.  EPICTJBVSy  Syllabiu  of  Boc- 
trin«e. — [1  send  you]  a  syllabus  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus: 

Physical. — The   Universe   eternal. 

Its  parts,  great  and  small,  interchangeable. 

Matter  and  Void  alone. 

Motion  inherent  in  matter  which  is  weighty 
and  declining. 

Eternal  circulation  of  the  elements  of  bodies. 

Gods,  an  order  of  beings  next  superior  to 
man,  enjoying  in  their  sphere,  their  own  fe- 
licities; but  not  meddling  with  the  concerns 
of  the  scale  of  beings  below  them. 

Moral. — Happiness  the  aim  of  life. 

Virtue  the  foundation  of  happiness. 

Utility  the  test  of  virtue. 

Pleasure  active  and  In-do-lent. 

In-do-lence  is  the  absence  of  pain,  the  true 
felicity. 

Active,  consists  in  agreeable  motion;  it  is 
not  happiness,  but  the  means  to  produce  it. 

Thus  the  absence  of  hunger  is  an  article  of 
felicity ;  eating  the  means  to  obtain  it. 

The  summum  bonum  is  to  be  not  pained  in 
body,  nor  troubled  in  mind. — 1.  e.  In-do-lence 
of  body,  tranquillity  of  mind. 

To  procure  tranquillity  of  mind  we  must 
avoid  desire  and  fear,  the  two  principal  dis^ 
eases  of  the  mind. 

Man  is  a  free  agent. 

Virtue  consists  in,  i.  Prudence.  2.  Temper- 
ance.    3.   Fortitude.     4.   Justice. 

To  which  are  opposed,  i.  Folly.  2.  Desire. 
3.  Fear.  4.  Deceit. — To  William  Short,  vii, 
141.  Ford  ed.,  x,  146.  (M.,  1819.)  See 
Short. 

2711.  EPITAPH,  Written  by  Jeffer- 
son.— 

Here  Was  Buried 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Author 

Of  the  Declaration  Op 

American  Independence, 

Of 

The  Statute  of  Virginia 

For  Religious  Freedom,  And 

Father  Of  the  University 

Of  Virginia. 

Born  April  2d 

1743.  O.  S. 
Died  [July  4] 
[1826] 

Ford  ed.,  x,  396. 

2712.  EQVALITYy  America  and. — In 
\merica  no  other  distinction   between   fhan 

^  man  had  ever  been  known  but  that  of 


persons  in  office,  exerdsing  powers  by  au- 
thority of  the  laws,  and  private  individuals.  | 
Among  these  last,  the  poorest  laborer  stood 
on  equal  ground  with  the  wealthiest  million- 
aire, and  generally  on  a  more  favored  one 
whenever  thehr  rights  seemed  to  jar.  It  has 
been  seen  that  a  shoemaker,  or  other  ar- 
tisan, removed  by  the  voice  of  his  country 
from  his  work  bench  into  a  chair  of  office, 
has  instantly  commanded  all  the  respect  and 
obedience  which  the  laws  ascribe  to  his  of- 
fice. But  of  distinction  by  birth  or  badge, 
thev  had  no  more  idea  than  they  had  of 
the  mode  of  existence  in  the  moon  or  planets. 
They  had  heard  only  that  there  were  such, 
and  knew  that  they  must  be  wrong. — To  M. 
de  Meunies.  ix,  270.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  174. 
(P.,   1786.)     See  Aristocracy. 

2713.  EQUALITY,  Ck>xkstltattoii8  and.— 

The  foundation  on  which  all  [our  constitu- 
tions] are  built  is  the  naturad  equality  of 
man,  the  denial  of  every  preeminence  but 
that  annexed  to  legal  office,  and  particu- 
larly the  denial  of  a  preeminence  by  birth.— 
To  General  Washington,  i,  334.  Ford 
ed.,  iii,  466.     (A.,  1784-)     See  Government. 

2714.  EQUALITY,  Law  and.— An  equal 
application  of  law  to  every  condition  of  man 
is  fundamental. — ^To  George  Hay.  vii,  175. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  62.     (M.,  1807.) 

2715.  EQUALITY,  PoUtiaa.— All  men 
are  created  equal. — ^Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson.  See 
Equal  Rights  and  Rights  of  Man. 

2716.  EQUALITY,  Privilegeik— To  un- 
equal privileges  among  members  of  the  same 
society  the  spirit  of  our  nation  is,  with  one 

accord,   adverse. — Reply  to   Address. 

iv,  394.     (W.,  May  1801.)     See  Privileges. 

2717.  EQUAL  BIGHTS,  Aggression  on. 

— No  man  has  a  natural  right  to  commit  ag- 
gression on  the  equal  rif^hts  of  another:  and 
this  is  all  from  which  the  laws  ought  to  re- 
strain him.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford 
ED.,    X,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

2718.  EQUAL  BIGHTS,  Government 
and. — ^The  true  foundation  of  republican  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen, 
in  his  person  and  property,  and  in  their  man- 
agement.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii.  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39.    (M.,  1816.) 

.  2719. .    The  equal  rights  of  man. 

and  the  happiness  of  every  individual,  are 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  legitimate 
objects  of  government — ^To  M.  Coray,  vii. 
319.     (M.,  1823.) 

2720.  EQUAL  BIGHTS,  Immovable. — 

The  immovable  basis  of  equal  riehts  and  rea> 
son.— To  James  Suluvan.  iv,  169.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,   118.     (M.,  1797.) 

2721.  EQUAL  BIGHTS,  Pervenrioxi  of. 
— To  special  legislation  we  are  generally 
averse,  lest  a  principle  of  favoritism  should 
creep  in  and  pervert  that  of  equal  rights. — 
To  George  Flower,    vii.  8.r     (P.F..  1817.) 
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8722,  EQVAIi  BIGHTS,  PoUtlcaL-^The 
basis  of  our  [Virginia]  Coostitution  is  in  op- 
position to  the  principle  of  equa^  political 
rights,  refusing  to  all  but  freeholders  anv 
panicipation  in  the  natural  right  of  self- 
government.  *  ♦  ♦  However  nature  may 
by  mental  or  physical  disqualifications  have 
marked  infants  and  the  weaker  sex  for  the 
protection  rather  than  the  direction  of  gov- 
ernment, yet  among  the  men  who  either  pay 
or  fight  for  their  country,  no  line  of  right 
can  be  drawn. — To  John  Hambdek  Pleas- 
ants, vii.  345.  Ford  ed.,  x,  303.  (M., 
1824.) 

2723. .    Even  among  our  citizens 

who  participate  in  the  representative  priv- 
ilege, the  equality  of  political  rights  is  en- 
tirely prostrated  by  our  [Virginia]  Consti- 
tution. Upon  which  principle  of  right  or 
reason  can  any  one  justify  the  giving  to 
every  citizen  of  Warwick  as  much  weight 
jn  the  government  as  to  twenty-two  equal 
citizens  in  London,  and  similar  inequalities 
among  the  other  counties?  If  these  funda- 
mental principles  are  of  no  importance  in 
actual  government,  then  no  principles  are 
important,  and  it  is  as  well  to  rely  on  the 
dispositions  of  administration,  good  or  evil, 
as  on  the  provisions  of  a  constitution. — To 
John  Hambden  Pleasants,  vii,  344.  Ford 
n»v  X,  303.    (M.,  1821.)    Sec  Rights. 

—  BQITITY.— See  Chancellors. 

2724.  EBBOB,  Correeting.^There  is 
more  honor  and  magnanimity  in  correcting 
than  persevering  in  an  error. — Batture 
Case,    viii,  598.     (1812.) 

2725. .    We  have  always  a  right 

to  correct  ancient  errors,  and  to  establish 
what  is  more  conformable  to  reason  and  con- 
venience. This  is  the  ground  we  must  take. 
—To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  82. 
(M.,  1801.) 

2728. .    It  is  better   to   correct 

error  while  new,  and  before  it  becomes  in- 
veterate by  habit  and  custom. — Congress 
Report.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  136.    (1777.) 

2727.  BBBOBy  Deplored.^When  I  em- 
barked in  the  government,  it  was  with  a 
determination  to  intermeddle  not  at  all  with 
the  Legislature,  and  as  little  as  possible  with 
my  co-departments.  The  first  and  only  in- 
stance of  variance  from  the  former  part  of 
my  resolution,  I  was  duped  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  [Hamilton]  and 
made  a  tool  for  forwarding  his  schemes,  not 
then  sufficiently  understood  by  me;  and  of 
all  the  errors  of  my  political  life,  this  has  oc- 
casioned me  the  deepest  regret.* — ^To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  4§).  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
102.    (M.,  1792.)     Sec  Assumption. 

2728.  EBBOB,  Evils  of.— Error  bewilders 
OS  in  one  false  consequence  after  another 
in  endless  succession. — ^To  John  Adams. 
vii  I49l    Ford  ed.,  x.  153.    (M.,  1819.) 

2729.  EBBOBy  Human  Nature  and.— 
The  weakness  of  human  nature,    and    the 

*Tbe  assnmption  of  the  State  debts.^EDlTOR. 


limits  of  my  own  understanding,  will  pro- 
duce errors  of  judgment  sometimes  injurious 
to  your  interests. — Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
MESs.    viii.  45.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  347.     (1805.) 

2730. .    I  have  no  pretensions  to 

exemption  from  error.  In  a  \on^  course  of 
public  duties,  I  must  have  committed  many. 
And  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that,  pass- 
ing over  these,  an  act  of  duty  has  been  se- 
lected as  a  subject  of  complaint,  which  the 
delusions  of  self  interest  alone  could  have 
classed  among  them,  and  in  which,  were 
there  error,  it  has  been  hallowed  by  the  bene- 
dictions of  an  entire  province,  an  interest- 
ing member  of  our  national  family,  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  bold  enterprise 
of  one  individual.* — The  Batture  Case. 
viii,  601.        (1812.) 

2731. .    I    cannot  have  escaped 

error.  It  is  incident  to  our  imperfect  nature. 
But  I  may  say  with  truth,  my  errors  have 
been  of  the  understanding,  not  of  intention; 
and  that  the  advancement  of  [the  people's] 
rights  and  interests  has  been  the  constant 
motive  of  every  measure. — Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  no.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  225. 
(1808.) 

2732. .    I    may    have    erred    at 

times.  No  doubt  I  have  erred.  This  is  the 
law  of  human  nature. f — Speech  to  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  iv,  362.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  501. 
(1801.) 

2733.  EBBOB,  Ignorance  and.— Igno- 
rance is  preferable  to  error;  and  he  is 
less  remote  from  the  truth  who  believes  noth- 
ing, than  he  who  believes  what  is  wrong. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  277.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  119.     (1782.) 

2734.  EBBOB,  Indulgence  to  honeat.— 

For  honest  errors,  indulgence  may  be  hoped. 
—Speech  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  iv,  362. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  501.     (1801.) 

2735. .    I  shall  often  go  wrong, 

through  defect  of  judgment.  When  right, 
I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those 
whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence 
for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  in- 
tentional; and  your  support  against  the  er- 
rors of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they 
would  not  if  seen  in  all  its  parts. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  5.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
S.     (1801.) 

2736.  EBBOB,  Judges  and.— If,  indeed, 
a  judge  goes  against  law  so  grosslv,  so  pal- 
pably, as  no  imputable  degree  of  folly  can 
account  for.  and  nothing  but  corruption,  mal- 
ice or  wilful  wrong  can  explain,  and  espe- 
cially if  circumstances  prove  such  motives,  he 
may  be  punished  for  the  corruption,  the  mal- 
ice, the  wilful  wrong;  but  not  for  the  error. 
— The  Batture  Case.    viii.  602.     (1812.) 

*  Edward  Livinf^ston  in  the  New  Orleans  Batture 
Bult  aKAinstlefferson.— Editor. 

+  From  a  short  speech  read  to  the  Senate  on  retir- 
ing from  the  Vice-Presidency  —Editor. 
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2737. ,    I  repeat  that  I  do  not 

charge  the  judges  with  wilful  and  ill-inten- 
tioned error,  but  honest  error  must  be  ar- 
rested where  its  toleration  leads  to  public 
ruin. — Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
113.     (1821.) 

2738.  EBBOB,  Officials  and.— Our  Con- 
stitution has  wisely  distributed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  into  three  dis- 
tinct and  independent  departments.  To  each 
of  these  it  lelongs  to  administer  law  within 
its  separate  jurisdiction.  The  judiciary  in 
cases  of  meum  and  tuum,  and  of  public 
crimes;  the  Executive,  as  to  laws  executive 
in  their  nature;  the  Legislature  in  various 
cases  which  belong  to  itself,  and  in  the  im- 
portant function  of  amending  and  adding  to 
the  system.  Perfection  in  wisdom,  as  well 
as  in  integrity,  is  neither  required,  nor  ex- 
pected in  these  agents.  It  belongs  not  to 
man.  Were  the  judge  who,  deluded  by  soph- 
istry, takes  the  life  of  an  innocent  man,  to 
repay  it  with  his  own;  were  he  to  replace, 
with  his  own  fortune,  that  which  his  judg- 
ment has  taken  from  another,  under  the  be- 
guilement  of  false  deductions;  were  the  Ex- 
ecutive, in  the  vast  mass  of  concerns  of  first 
magnitude,  which  he  must  direct,  to  place 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  hazard  of  every 
opinion;  were  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  good  from  their  private  substance 
every  law  productive  of  public  or  private  in- 
jury; in  short,  were  every  man  engaged  in 
rendering  service  to  the  public  bound  in  his 
body  and  goods  to  indemnification  for  all  his 
errors,  we  must  commit  our  public  affairs 
to  the  paupers  of  the  nation,  to  the  sweep- 
ings of  hospitals  and  poor  houses,  who,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  lose,  would  have  nothing  to 
risk.  The  wise  know  their  weakness  too 
well  to  assume  infallibility;  and  he  who 
knows  most,  knows  how  little  he  knows. 
The  vine  and  the  fig  tree  must  withdraw, 
and  the  brier  and  bramble  assume  their 
places.  But  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  our  law. 
It  expects  not  impossibilities.  It  has  con- 
secrated the  principle  that  its  servants  are  not 
answerable  for  honest  error  of  judgment, — 
Batture  Case,    viii,  602.     (1812.) 

2739. .     If  a  functionary  of  the 

highest  trust,  acting  under  every  sanction 
which  the  Constitution  has  provided  for  his 
aid  and  guide,  and  with  the  approbation,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  of  its  highest  councils, 
still  acts  on  his  own  peril,  the  honors  and 
offices  of  his  country  would  be  but  snares  to 
ruin  him.* — Batture  Case,  viii,  603.  (1812.) 

2740.  BBBOB,  The  people  and.— The 

people  will  err  sometimes  and  accidentally, 
but  never  designedlv  and  with  a  systematic 
and  persevering  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
free  principles  of  the  government.— To  M. 
CoRAY.     vii,  319.     (M.,  1823.) 

2741. .    Do   not  be   too   severe 

upon  the  errors  of  the  people,  but  reclaim 

♦  JefTerson  for  his  action  in  the  New  Orlean.s  Bat- 
ture Case,  while  President,  was  sued  by  Rdward 
orston,  who  asked  damages  in  the  sum  of  fxoo,- 
nxoR. 


them  by  enlightening  them. — To  Edward 
Carrington.  ii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.  (P., 
1787.) 

2742.  EBBOB,  Pointing  out.— I  would 
be  glad  to  know  when  any  individual  member 
[of  Congress]  thinks  I  have  gone  wrong  in 
any  instance.  If  I  know  myself,  it  would 
not  excite  ill  blood  in  me,  while  it  would 
assist  to  guide  my  conduct,  perhaps  to  jus- 
tify it,  and  to  keep  me  to  my  duty,  alert. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  327.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
474.     (P.,  1787.) 

2743.  EBBOB,  Political  enemies  and.— 
The  best  indication  of  error  which  my  ex- 
perience has  tested,  is  the  approbation  of  the 
federalists.  Their  conclusions  necessarily  fol- 
low the  false  bias  of  their  principles. — ^To 
William  Duane.  v.  592.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  316. 
(M.,  1811.) 

2744.  EBBOB,  Beason  and. — ^The  same 
facts  impress  us  differently.  This  is  enough 
to  make  me  suspect  an  error  in  my  process  of 
reasoning,  though  I  am  not  able  to  detect 
it.— To  JOHN  Adams,     i,  593.     (P.,   1786.) 

2745.  EBBOBy    Beason    vs. — Error    of 

opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  it. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,   viii,  3.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  3.     (1801.) 

2746.  EBBOB,  Suppreasion  of. — It  !s 
safer  to  suppress  an  error  in  its  first  con- 
ception than  to  trust  to  any  after-correction. 
— Circular  to  Foreign  Ministers,  iii,  509. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  180.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

2747.  EBBOBy  Time,  truth  and. — ^Time 
and  truth  will  at  length  correct  error. — To 
C.  F.  VoLNEY.     iv,  572.     (W.,  1805.) 

2748.  EBBOB,  Toleration  of. — ^Here, 
[the  University  of  Virginia]  we  are  not 
afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead. 
nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  as  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it. — ^To  Mr.  Rosooe. 
vii,  196.     (M..  1820.  > 

2740.  EBBOB,  Tritunphant.— Error  has 
often  prevailed  by  the  assistance  of  power 
or  force.  Truth  is  the  proper  and  sufficent 
antagonist  to  error. — Notes  on  Religion. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  102.     (1776?) 

2750.  EBBOB,  Truth  ▼*.— Truth  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unless, 
by  human  interposition,  disarmed  of  her  nat- 
ural weapons,  free  argument  and  debate,  er- 
rors ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  per- 
mitted freely  to  contradict  them. — Statute 
OF  Religious  Freedom,  viii,  455.  Ford  ed.,  ii. 
239.     (1779.) 

2751. .    It  is  error  alone  which 

needs  the  support  of  government  Truth  can 
stand  by  itself.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii. 
401.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

2758.  EBSKINE  (William),  Charac- 
ter.— I  hope  and  doubt  not  that  Erskine  will 
justify  himself.  My  confidence  ia  founded  in 
a  belief  of  his  integrity,  and  in  the  -— ^  of 
Canning. — ^To  President  Madison.  ▼,  465. 
(M.,   Aug.    1809.) 
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2758.  ESCHEAT,  Bank  charter  and.— 
The  bill  for  establishing  a  National  Bank 
undertakes  ♦  *  ♦  to  form  the  subscri- 
bers into  a  corporation  [and]  to  enable  them 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  put  the  lands 
[they  are  authorized  to  hold]  out  of  the 
reach  of  forfeiture  or  escheat ;  and  so  far  is 
against  the  laws  of  Forfeiture  and  Escheat 
— National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  555.  Ford 
ED..  V,  284.     (1791.) 

2754. .    All    the   property,    real 

and  personal,  within  the  Commonwealth  [of 
Virginia],  belonging  *  ♦  ♦  to  any  British 
subject,  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  real  estate 
by  way  of  escheat,  and  the  personal  estate  by 
forfeiture. — Escheats  and  Forfbiturzs  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  184.     (May  1779.) 

S755.  ESCHEAT,  Bill  concerning. — 
During  the  connection  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  now  United  States  of  America  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  their 
subjection  to  one  common  Prince  the  inhabit- 
ants of  either  part  had  all  the  rights  of  nat- 
ural bom  subjects  in  the  other,  and  so  might 
lawfully  take  and  hold  real  property,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  by  descent  to  their  heirs  in  fee- 
simple,  which  could  not  be  done  by  mere 
aliens;  ♦  ♦  ♦  and,  in  like  manner,  had  ac- 
quired personal  property  which,  by  their  com- 
mon laws,  might  be  possessed  by  any  other 
than  an  alien  enemy,  and  transmitted  to  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators;  but  when,  by  the 
tyrannies  of  that  Prince,  and  the  open  hostili- 
ties committed  by  nis  armies  and  subjects,  in- 
habitants of  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions, 
on  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  obliged  to  wage  war  in  defence  of  ^eir 
rights,  and  finally  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  British  empire,  to  renounce  all 
subjection  to  their  common  Prince,  and  to 
become  sovereign  and  independent  States,  the 
said  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
British  empire  become  aliens  and  enemies  to 
the  said  States,  and  as  such  incapable  of  hold- 
ing the  property,,  real  or  personal,  so  acquired 
therein,  and  so  much  thereof  as  was  within 
this  Commonwealth  became  by  the  laws  vested 
in  the  Commonwealth. — Escheats  and  For- 
nEiTuass  Bill.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  182.  (May 
1779.) 

2756 .    The   General   Assembly 

[of  Virginia],  though  provoked  by  the  example 
of  their  enemies  to  a  departure  from  that  gen- 
erosity which  so  honorably  distinguishes  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  present  age,  yet  desirous 
to  conduct  themselves  with  moderation  and  tem- 
per, by  an  act  passed  ♦  ♦  *  in  1777,  took 
measures  for  preventing  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  property 
of  British  subjects  in  this  Commonwealth  from 
waste  and  destruction,  by  putting  *  *  *  [it] 
into  the  hands  and  under  the  management  of 
commissioners,  *  *  *  so  that  it  might  be 
in  their  power,  if  reasonable  at  some  future  day. 
to  restore  to  the  former  proprietors  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
[its]  full  value. — Escheats  and  Forfeitures 
Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  183.     (May  1779.) 

—  ESQT71BE.— See  Titles. 

2757.  BSTAIKa  (Count  d%  Land-grant 
^•""The  State  of  Georgia  has  given  twenty 
lAousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Count  d'Estaing. 
This  gift  is  considered  here  [France]  as  very 
honorable  to  him,  and  it  has  gratified  him  much. 
—To  James  Madison,  i,  533.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
195.    (P.,  1786.) 


2758.  ESTEEM,  Basis  of.— Integrity  of 
views  more  than  their  soundness,  is  the  basis 
of  esteem.-*-To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  273. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  335.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

2750.  ETHICS,  Law  and.— I  consider 
ethics,  as  well  as  religion,  as  supplements 
to  law  in  the  government  of  man.— To  Mr. 
Woodward,    vii,  339.     (M.,  1824.) 

27e0.  ETHICS,  System  of.— I  have  but 
one  system  of  ethics  for  men  and  for  na- 
tions,—to  be  grateful,  to  be  faithtui  to  all  en- 
gagements and  under  all  circumstances,  to 
be  open  and  generous,  promoting  in  the  long 
run  even  the  interests  of  both;  and  I  am 
sure  it  promotes  their  happiness.— To  La 
DucHESSE  D'AuviLLE.  iii,  135.  Ford  ed., 
V,  153.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

-  ETHWOLOaT.— See  Aborigines  and 
Indians. 

2761.  ETIQUETTE,  Disputed  points.— 

I  am  sorry  that  your  first  impressions  [of  the 
united  States]  have  been  disturbed  by  matters  of 
etiquette. .  *  ♦  ♦  These  disputes  are  the  most 
insusceptible  of  determination,  because  they  have 
no  foundation  in  reason.  Arbitrary  and  sense- 
less in  their  nature,  they  are  arbitrarily  decided 
by  every  nation  for  itself.  These  decisions  are 
meant  to  prevent  disputes,  but  they  produce  ten 
where  they  prevent  one.  It  would  have  been 
better,  therefore,  in  a  new  country  to  have  ex- 
cluded etiquette  altogether;  or  if  it  must  be 
admitted  in  some  form  or  other,  to  have  it 
depend  on  some  circumstance  founded  in  nature, 
such  as  the  age  or  stature  of  the  parties.— To 
CoMTE  DB  Moustier.  ii,  388.  Ford  ed.  v  10 
(P..  1788.)  '    ' 

2762.  ETIQUETTE,  Liberation  from.— 
The  distance  of  our  nation  [from  Europe]  and 
difference  of  circumstances  liberate  [it],  in  some 
degree,  from  an  etiquette,  to  which  it  is  a 
stranger  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.— To  M.  de 
Pinto,    iii,  175.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

2763.  ETIQUETTE,  Boles  of.— I.  In  or- 
der to  bring  the  members  of  society  together  in 
the  first  instance,  the  custom  of  the  country  has 
established  that  residents  shall  pay  the  first  visit 
to  strangers,  and,  among  strangers,  first  comers 
to  later  comers,  foreign  and  domestic ;  the  char- 
acter of  stransfer  ceasing  after  the  first  visits. 
To  this  rule  there  is  a  single  exception.  For- 
eign ministers,  from  the  necessity  of  making 
themselves  known,  pay  the  first  visit  to  the 
ministers  of  the  nation,  which  is  returned.  II. 
When  brought  together  in  society,  all  are  per- 
fectly eciual,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  titled 
or  untitled,  in  or  out  of  office.  All  other  ob- 
servances are  but  exemplifications  of  these  two 
principles.  I.  ist.  The  families  of  foreign  min- 
isters, arriving  at  the  seat  of  government,  re- 
ceive the  first  visit  from  those  of  the  national 
ministers,  as  from  all  other  residents.  2d. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, independent  of  their  offices,  have  a  right 
as  strangers  to  receive  the  first  visit.  II.  1st. 
No  title  being  admitted  here,  those  of  foreigners 
give  no  precedence.  2d.  Differences  of  grade 
among  diplomatic  members,  give  no  precedence. 
3d.  At  public  ceremonies,  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment invites  the  presence  of  foreign  ministers 
and  their  families,  a  convenient  seat  or  station 
will  be  provided  for  them,  with  any  other 
strangers  invited  and  the  families  of  the  na- 
tional ministers,  each  taking  place  as  they  ar- 
rive,   and    without    any    precedence.    4th.  To 
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maintain  the  principle  of  eqtiality,  or  of  pile 
mile,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  precedence  out 
of  courtesy,  the  members  of  the  Executive  will 
practice  at  their  own  houses,  and  recommend  an 
adherence  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  country, 
of  gentlemen  in  mass  giving  precedence  to  the 
ladies  in  mass,  in  passing  from  one  apartment 

*  *  *  into  another.* — ^Jefferson  Papers,  ix, 
454.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  276.     (1803.) 

2764.  EUBOPE,  America  and.— With 
all  the  defects  of  our  constitutions,  whether 
general  or  particular,  the  comparison  of  our 
governments  with  those  of  Europe,  are  like 
a  comparison  of  heaven  and  hell.  England, 
like  the  earth,  may  be  allowed  to  take  the 
intermediate  station. — To  Joseph  Jones,  ii, 
249.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  438.     (P.,  1787.) 

2765.  EUBOPEy  Antagonism  to  Amer- 
ica.— What  is  the  whole  system  of  Europe 
towards  America  but  an  atrocious  and  in- 
sulting tyranny?  One  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  separated  from  the  other  by  wide  seas 
on  both  sides,  having  a  different  system  of  in- 
terests flowing  from  different  climates,  differ- 
ent soils,  different  productions,  different 
modes  of  existence,  and  its  own  local  rela- 
tions and  duties,  is  made  subservient  to  all 
the  petty  interests  of  the  other,  to  their  laws. 
their  regulations,  their  passions  and  wars,  and 
interdicted  from  social  intercourse,  from  the 
interchange  of  mutual  duties  and  comforts 
with  their  neighbors,  enjoined  on  all  men  by 
the  laws  of  nature.  Happily  these  abuses  of 
human  rights  are  drawing  to  a  close  on  both 
our  continents,  and  are  not  likely  to  survive 
the  present  mad  contest  of  the  lions  and  tigers 
of  the  other. — To  Clement  Caine.  yi,  13. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  329.     (M.,  181 1.) 

2766.  EUBOPE,  Balance  of  power  in. — 
We  especially  ought  to  pray  that  the  powers 
of  Europe  may  be  so  poised  and  counter- 
poised among  themselves,  that  their  own 
safety  may  require  the  presence  of  all  their 
force  at  home,  leaving  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe  in  undisturbed  tranquillity. — To  Dr. 
Crawford,    vi,  33.     (M.,  Jan.  1812.) 

2767.  EUBOPE,  Estimate  of.— Behold 
me  at  length  on  the  vaunted  scene  of  Europe ! 

*  ♦  ♦  You  are  curious  perhaps  to  know 
how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  savage  of 
the  mountains  of  America.  Not  advanta- 
geously, I  assure  you.  I  find  the  general  fate 
of  humanity  here  most  deplorable.  The 
truth  of  Voltaire's  observation  offers  itself 
perpetually,  that  every  man  here  must  be 
either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil.  It  is  a  true 
picture  of  that  country  to  which  they  say  we 
shall  pass  hereafter,  and  where  we  are  to  see 
God  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds 
of  the  damned  trampled  under  their  feet. 
While  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  thus 
suffering  under  physical  and  moral  oppres- 
sion. I  have  endeavored  to  examine  more 
nearly  the  condition  of  the  great,  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  value  of  the  circumstances  in 
their  situation,  which  dazzle  the  bulk  of 
spectators,  and,  especially,  to  compare  it  with 

*  Jeff  erson  indorsed  this  paper  as  follows :  **  This 
rough  paper  contains  what  was  agreed  upon."  That 

•  •"  the  cabinet.— Editor. 


that  degree  of  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  in 
America  by  every  class  of  people.  Intrigues 
of  love  occupy  the  younger,  and  those  of 
ambition,  the  elder  part  of  the  great  Con- 
jugal love  having  no  existence  among  them 
domestic  happiness,  of  which  that  is  the  basis, 
is  utterly  unknown.  In  lieu  of  this,  arc  sub- 
stituted pursuits  which  nourish  and  invig- 
orate all  our  bad  passions,  and  which  offer 
only  moments  of  ecstacy  amidst  days  and 
months  of  restlessness  and  torment.  Much, 
very  much  inferior,  this,  to  the  tranquil, 
permanent  felicity  with  which  domestic  so- 
ciety in  America  blesses  most  of  its  inhabit- 
ants; leaving  them  to  follow  steadily  those 
pursuits  which  health  and  reason  approve. 
and  rendering  truly  delicious  the  intervals  of 
those  pursuits.  In  Science,  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  two  centuries  behind  ours;  their 
literati,  half  a  dozen  years  before  us.  Books» 
really  good,  acquire  just  reputation  in  that 
time,  and  so  become  known  to  us,  and  com- 
municate to  us  all  their  advances  in  knowl- 
edge. Is  not  this  delay  compensated  by  our 
being  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  that  swarra 
of  nonsensical  publications  which  issue  daily 
from  a  thousand  presses,  and  perish  almost 
in  issuing?  With  respect  to  what  arc  termed 
polite  manners,  without  sacrificing  too  much 
the  sincerity  of  language,  I  would  wish  my 
countrymen  to  adopt  just  so  much  of  Eu- 
ropean politeness,  as  to  be  ready  to  make 
all  those  little  sacrifices  of  self,  which  really 
render  European  manners  amiable,  and  re- 
lieve society  from  the  disagreeable  scenes  to 
which  rudeness  often  subjects  it.  Here,  it 
seems  that  a  man  might  pass  a  life  without 
encountering  a  single  rudeness.  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  they  are  far  before  us, 
because,  with  good  taste  they  unite  temper- 
ance. They  do  not  terminate  the  most  so- 
ciable meals  by  transforming  themselves  into 
brutes.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  man  drunk 
in  France,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Were  I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoy  their  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  I  should  want  words.  It  is 
in  these  arts  they  shine.  The  last  of  them, 
particularly,  is  an  enjovment,  the  deprivation 
of  which  with  us,  cannor  be  calculated. — To 
Mr.  Bellini,    i,  444.     (P.,   1785) 

2768.  EVBOPE,  Bxdasion  from  Amer- 
ica.— We  consider  the  interests  of  Cuba. 
Mexico  and  ours  as  the  same,  and  that  the 
object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude  all  Euro- 
pean influence  from  this  hemisphere. — ^To 
Governor  Claiborne,  v,  381.  (W.,  Oct. 
1808.)     Sec  Monroe  Doctrine. 

2769.  EVBOPE,  Governments  of. — Ex- 
perience declares  that  man  is  the  only 
animal  which  devours  his  own  kind,  for  I 
can  apply  no  milder  term  to  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey  of  the  rich 
on  the  poor. — To  Edward  Carringtok.  ii, 
100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.     (P..  tySy.) 

2770.  EXTEOPBy  Ignorance  in. — ^Igno- 
rance.  superstition,  poverty,  and  oppression  of 
body  and  mind,  in  every  form,  are  so  firmly 
settled  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  their 
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redemption  from  them  can  never  be  hoped. 
If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  set 
themselves  to  work  to  emancipate  the  minds 
of  their  subjects  from  their  present  igno- 
rance and  prejudices,  and  that,  as  zealously 
as  they  now  endeavor  the  contrary,  a  thou- 
sand years  would  not  place  them  on  that  high 
ground,  on  which  our  common  people  are  now 
setting  out.  Ours  could  not  have  been  so 
fairly  placed  under  the  control  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  had  they  not  been  sep- 
arated from  their  parent  stock,  and  kept  from 
contamination,  either  from  them,  or  the  other 
people  of  the  old  world,  by  the  intervention 
of  so  wide  an  ocean.  To  know  the  worth 
of  this,  one  must  see  the  want  of  it  here. — To 
George  Wythe,    ii,  7.     (P.,  1786.) 

2771.  EUaOPE,  Intercourse  with. — 
During  the  present  paroxysm  of  the  insanity 
of  Europe,  we  have  thought  it  wisest  to 
break  off  all  the  intercourse  with  her. — To 
General  Armstrong,  v,  280.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
194.     (W.,  1808.) 

—  EtJBOPE,  Kings  of.— See  Kings. 

2772.  ETTBOPE,  Pretensions  of.— In  Eu- 
rope, nothing  but  Europe  is  seen,  or  sup- 
posed to  have  any  right  in  the  affairs  of 
nations. — To  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
436.     (W.,  April  1802.) 

2778.  ETTBOPE,  Republican  Oovem- 
ment  in. — Whether  the  state  of  society  in 
Europe  can  bear  a  republican  government,  I 
doubted,  you  know,  when  with  you,  and  I 
do  now.  A  hereditary  chief,  strictly  limited, 
the  right  of  war  vested  in  the  legislative  body, 
a  rigid  economy  of  the  public  contributions, 
and  absolute  interdiction  of  all  useless  ex- 
penses, will  go  far  towards  keeping  the  gov- 
ernment honest  and  unoppressive. — To  Mar- 
quis Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  x,  280. 
(M.,   1823.) 

2774.  ETTBOPEy  A  world  apart. — I  con- 
sider Europe,  at  present,  as  a  world  apart 
from  us,  about  which  it  is  improper  for  us 
even  to  form  opinions,  or  to  indulge  any 
wishes  but  the  general  one,  that  whatever  is 
to  take  place  in  it,  may  be  for  its  happiness.* 
—To  JuuAN  V.  Niemcewiez.  V,  09.  (M., 
Aoril  1807.) 

2775.  EXrSTIS  (William),  Character.^ 
Whether  the  head  of  the  War  Department  is 
equal  to  his  charge,  I  am  not  qualified  to  de- 
cide. I  knew  him  only  as  a  pleasant  gentle- 
manly man  in  Society ;  and  the  indecision  of  his 
character  added  to  the  amenity  of  his  conversa- 
tion.— To  William  Duane.  vi,  8i.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  368.     (M.,  Oct.  1812.) 

2776.  EVTLS,  Choice  of  .—It  is  the  melan- 
choly law  of  human  societies  to  be  com- 
pelled sometimes  to  choose  a  great  evil  in 
order  to  ward  off  a  greater. — To  William 
Short,    vi,  399.     (M.,   1814.) 

2777.  EVILS,  Cure  of. — It  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance in  human  affairs  that  evils  which 
are  not  cured  in  one  way  will  cure  themselves 

*  NIemcewies  was  the  aasnmed  name  of  Koscittsko 
-when  he  left  the  United  States  for  Europe  in  1807.— 
Editor. 


in  some  other.— To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  iii. 
283.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

2778.  EVILS,  Good  from.— When  great 
evils  happen,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  looking 
out  for  what  good  may  arise  from  them  as 
consolations  to  us.  and  Providence  has  in  fact 
so  established  the  order  of  things,  as  that  most 
evils  are  the  means  of  producing  some  good. — 
To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  335.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  458.     (M.,  1800.) 

2770.  EXAMPLE,  Good  and  bad.— I 
have  ever  deemed  it  more  honorable  and  more 
profitable,  too,  to  set  a  good  example  than  to 
follow  a  bad  one.— To  M.  Correa.  vi,  405. 
(M.,  1814.) 

2780.  EXCISE,  Defined.— Impost  is  a 
duty  paid  on  an  imported  article,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  its  importation,  and  of  course  it  is 
collected  in  the  seaports  only.  Excise  is  a 
duty  on  an  article,  whether  imported  or  raised 
at  home,  and  paid  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer or  retailer.  *  ♦  ♦  These  are  the 
true  definitions  of  these  words  as  used  in 
England,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  Massachusetts,  they  have 
perverted  the  word  excise  to  mean  a  tax  on 
all  liquors,  whether  paid  in  the  moment  of 
importation  or  at  a  later  moment,  and  on 
nothing  else.  So  that  on  reading  the  debates 
of  the  Massachusetts  convention,  you  must 
give  this  last  meaning  to  the  word  excise. — 
To  J.  Sarsfield.    iii,  17.     (P.,  1798.) 

2781.  EXCISE  LAW,  Enactment.— It  is 

proposed  to  provide  additional  funds,  to 
meet  the  additional  debt  [created  by  the 
Assumption],  by  a  tax  on  spirituous  liquors, 
foreign  and  home-made,  so  that  the  whole 
interest  will  be  paid  by  taxes  on  consump- 
tion.— To  Gouverneur  Morris,  v,  i^.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  250.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1790.) 

2782.  EXCISE  LAW,  Infernal.— The  ex- 
cise law  is  an  infernal  one.  The  first  error 
was  to  admit  it  by  the  Constitution ;  the  sec- 
ond, to  act  on  that  admission;  the  third  and 
last  will  be,  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  dis- 
membering the  Union,  and  setting  us  all 
afloat  to  choose  which  part  of  it  we  will  ad- 
here to. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  112.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  S18.     (M.,  Dec.  1794.) 

2783.  EXCISE   LAW,    Objectionable.— 

Congress  *  ♦  *  have  passed  an  excise 
bill,  which,  considering  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Union,  is  not  without  objec- 
tion.—To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v,  282. 
(Feb.  1791.) 

2784. .    The  excise  law  I  have 

condemned  uniformly  from  its  first  concep- 
tion.—To  James  Madison,  iii,  563.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  261.     (Pa.,  May  1793) 

2785.  EXCISE  LAW,  OdiouB.- The  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  *  *  ♦  [created  by 
the  Assumption]  has  obliged  [us]  *  ♦  * 
to  resort  to  an  excise  law.  of  odious  character 
with  the  people,  partial  in  its  operation,  unpro- 
ductive unless  enforced  by  arbitrary  and  vex- 
atious means,  and  committing  the  authority 
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of  the  government  in  parts  where  resistance 
is  most  probable,  and  coercion  least  prac- 
ticable.—To  President  Washington,  iii, 
361.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  2.     (Pa.,  May  1702.) 

2786.  EXCISE     LAW,     Beslsted.— The 

people  in  the  western  parts  of  this  State 
[Pennsylvania]  have  been  to  the  excise  of- 
Acer,  and  threatened  to  bum  his  house,  &c. 
They  were  blackened  and  otherwise  disguised, 
so  as  to  be  unknown.  He  has  resigned,  and 
H  [amilton]  says  there  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  the  law  executed  there,  and  that  prob- 
ably the  evil  will  spread.  A  proclamation  is 
to  be  issued,  and  another  instance  of  my  be- 
ing forced  to  appear  to  approve  what  I  have 
condemned  uniformly  from  its  first  concep- 
tion.—To  James  Madison,  iii,  563.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  261.     (Pa.,  May  1793-) 

2787.  EXCISE  LAW,  Blots  and.— With 
respect  to  the  transactions  against  the  excise 
law,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  all  swept 
away  in  the  torrent  of  governmental  opinions, 
or  that  we  do  not  know  what  these  transac- 
tions have  been.  We  know  of  none  which, 
according  to  the  definitions  of  the  law,  have 
been  anything  more  than  riotous.  There  was 
indeed  a  meeting  to  consult  about  a  separa- 
tion. But  to  consult  on  a  question  does  not 
amount  to  a  determination  of  that  question 
in  the  affirmative,  still  less  to  the  acting  on 
such  a  determination;  but  we  shall  see,  I 
suppose,  what  the  court  lawyers,  and  courtly 
judges  and  would-be  ambassadors  will  make 
of  it.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  iii.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  S17.     (M.,  Dec.  1794) 

2788.  EXCISE  LAW  Tea-act  and.— 
Make  friends  with  the  trans-Alleganians. 
They  are  gone  if  you  do  not.  Do  not  let 
false  pride  make  a  tea-act  of  your  excise  law. 
—To  W.  B.  Giles.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  516.  (Dec. 
1794.) 

2780.  EXCISE  LAW,  Unnecessary. — 
The  excise  system,  which  I  considered  as  pre- 
maturely and  unnecessarily  introduced,  I  was 
*  *  *  glad  to  see  fall.  It  was  evident  that 
our  existing  taxes  were  then  equal  to  our 
existing  debts.  It  was  clearly  foreseen  also 
that  the  surplus  from  excise  would  only  be- 
come aliment  for  useless  offices,  and  would 
be  swallowed  in  idleness  by  those  whom  it 
would  withdraw  from  useful  industry. — To 
Samuel  Smith,  vii,  284.  Ford  ed.,  x,  251. 
(M..  1823.) 

2790.  EXCISE  LAW,  Unpopular.— The 
excessive  unoopularity  of  the  excise  and  bank 
bills  in  the  South  I  apprehend  will  produce  a 
stand  against  the  Federal  Government. — To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  296.  (May 
1791.)  

2791.  EXECUTIVE,  Appointment  of. — 
The  Executive  powers  shall  be  exercised  in 
manner  following:  One  person,  to  be  called 
the  [Administrator],  shall  be  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  second  day  of  their  first  session,  wh'o, 
after  having  acted  [one]  year,  shall  be  in- 
capable of  being  again  appointed  to  that  office 
"^til  he   shall  have  been  out  of  the   same 


[three]  years.* — Proposed  Va.  Constitutiok. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  17.     (June  1776.) 

'  2792. ,    The    Executive    powers 

shall  be  exercised  by  a  Governor,  who  shall 
be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of 
Assembly,  and  ♦  *  *  shall  remain  in 
office  five  years,  and  be  ineligible  a  second 
time. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution,  viii,  446. 
Forded.,  iii,  325.     (1783.) 

r  ?T^®"  — 7 •    R«"<*««'    ^e    Executive 

[of  Virgmia]  a  more  desirable  post  to  men  of 
abilities 'by  makixig  it  more  independent  of 
the  Legislature.  To  wit,  let  him  be  chosen 
by  other  electors,  for  a  longer  time,  and  in- 
eligible forever  after.  Responsibility  is  a  tre- 
mendous engine  in  a  free  government  Let 
him  feel  the  whole  weight  of  it  then,  by  taking 
away  the  shelter  of  his  Executive  Council. 
Experience  both  ways  has  already  established 
the  superiority  of  this  measure.— To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v,  41a 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

2794. ,    Submit  the  members  of 

the  Legislature  to  approbation  or  rejection  at 
short  intervals.  Let  the  Executive  be  chosen 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  term, 
by  those  whose  agent  he  is  to  be ;  and  leave 
no  screen  of  a  Council  behind  which  to  skulk 
from  responsibility. — To  Samuel  Kbrchi- 
VAL.    vii,  II.    Ford  ed.,  x,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

2796. ,  Under  the  Administra- 
tor shall  be  appointed  by  the  same  House 
[Representatives]  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
Deputy-Administrator,  to  assist  his  principal 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  and  to  succeed. 
in  <^se  of  his  death  before  the  year  shall  have 
expired,  to  the  whole  powers  thereof  during 
the  residue  of  the  year.--PR0POSEO  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  18.     (June  1776.) 

^^?^:,  I '  ^^  Deputy- Administra- 
tor shall  have  session  and  suffrage  with  the 
Privy  Council.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  20.     (June  1776.) 

2797.  EXECITTIVE,  Authority  of  .—The 

Administrator  shall  possess  the  power  for- 
merly held  by  the  King;  save  only  that  he 
shall  be  bound  by  acts  of  the  legislature, 
though  not  expressly  named. — Proposed  Va' 
Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  la  (June 
1776.) 

2798. .    The  Administrator  shall 

not  possess  the  prerogative  *  *  ♦  of  rais- 
ing or  introducing  armed  forces,  building 
armed  vessels,  forts  or  strongholds. — vio- 
posed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  19. 
(June  1776.) 

2799 The   Administrator    [of 

Vii^nia]  shall  not  possess  the  prerogative 
♦  ♦  *  of  retaining  or  recalling  a  member 
of  the  State,  but  by  legal  process  pro  delicto 
vel  contractu. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.     (June  1776.) 

•  The  brackets  are  in  the  text  of  the  fnstmment  as 
drawn  by  Jefferson.  The  quotation,  wHb  those  that 
immediately  follow  It,  marks  the  developmeat  of 
Jefferson's  Ideas  on  the  subject  of  State  exectstive 
power.— Editor. 
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2800. .    All  other*  officers,  civil 

and  military,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator; but  such  appointment  shall  be 
subject  to  the  negative  of  the  Privy  Council, 
saving,  however,  to  the  Legislature  a  power 
of  transferring  to  any  other  persons  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  officers,  or  any  of  them. — 
PfiOFosED  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  21. 
June  1776.) 

8801.  EZECrmVE,  Authority  OTor.— 
The  Administrator  shall  be  liable  to  action, 
though  not  to  personal  restraint,  for 'private 
duties  or  wrongs. — Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  18.     (June  1776.) 

2802.  EXECUTIVEy  The  Confederation 
and. — ^As  the  Confederation  had  made  no 
provision  for  a  visible  head  of  the  govern- 
ment during  vacations  of  Congress,  and  such 
a  one  was  necessary  to  superintend  the  ex- 
ecutive business,  to  receive  and  communicate 
with  foreign  ministers  and  nations,  and  to  as- 
semble Congress  on  sudden  and  extraordinary 
emergencies,  I  proposed  early  in  April,  1784, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  be  called 
the  "  Committee  of  the  States,"  to  consist 
of  a  member  from  each  State,  who  should 
remain  in  session  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress: that  the  functions  of  Congress  should 
be  divided  into  Executive  and  Legislative,  the 
latter  to  be  reserved,  and  the  former,  by  a 
general  resolution,  to  be  delegated  to  that 
Committee.  This  proposition  was  afterwards 
agreed  to;  a  Committee  appointed,  who  en- 
tered on  duty  on  the  subsequent  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  quarrelled  very  soon,  split 
into  two  parties,  abandoned  their  post,  and 
left  the  government  without  any  visible  head 
until  the  next  meeting  in  Congress.  We  have 
since  seen  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the 
Directory  of  France ;  and  I  believe  it  will  for- 
ever take  place  in  aniy  Executive  consisting  of 
a  plurality.  Our  plan,  best,  I  believe,  com- 
bines wisdom  and  practicability,  by  providing 
a  plurality  of  counsellors,  but  a  single  Arbiter 
for  ultimate  decision.— Autobiography,  t, 
54.     Ford  ed.,  i,  75-     (1820.) 

2808. .    I  was  in  France  when 

we  heard  of  this  schism  and  separation  pf  our 
Committee,  and,  speaking  with  Dr.  Franklin  of 
this  singular  disposition  of  men  to  quarrel  and 
diTide  into  parties,  he  gave  his  sentimenta,  as 
usual,  by  way  of  apologue.  He  mentioned  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  in  the  British  channel,  as 
being  built  on  a  rock  in  the  mid-channel,  totally 
inaccessible  in  winter  from  the  boisterous  char- 
acter of  that  sea,  in  that  season ;  that,  therefore^ 
for  the  two  keepers,  employed  to  keep  up  the 
lights,  all  provisions  for  the  winter  were  neces- 
sarily carried  to  them  in  autumn,  as  they  could 
never  be  visited  again  till  the  return  of  the 
milder  season ;  that,  on  the  first  practicable  day 
in  the  spring  a  boat  put  off  to  them  with  fresh 
supplies.  Toe  boatmen  met  at  the  door  one  of 
the  keepers  and  accosted  him  with  a  "  How 
goes  it.  friend  "?  '*  Very  well  ".  "  How  is  your 
companion"?  "I  do  not  know".  "Don't 
know  ?  Is  he  not  here  "  ?  "  I  can't  tell ".  "  Have 
not  you  seen  him  to-day  "  ?  "  No  ".  "  When 
did    you    see   him"?     "Not   since   last   fall". 

«  Except  members  of  the  Privy  Conncil,  delegates 
to  Congress,  treasurer  of  the  Colony,  attorney- 
general,  high  sheriffs  and  coroners.— Editor. 


"You  have  killed  him"?  "Not  I,  indeed". 
They  were  about  to  lay  hold  of  him,  as  having 
certainly  murdered  his  companion:  but  he  de- 
sired them  to  go  upstairs  and  examine  for  them- 
selves. They  went  up,  and  there  found  the 
other  keeper.  They  had  quarrelled,  it  seems, 
soon  after  being  left  there,  had  divided  into  two 
parties,  assigned  the  cares  below  to  one,  and 
those  above  to  the  other,  and  had  never  spoken 
to,  or  seen  one  another  since. — Autobiography. 
i,  54.    Ford  eo.,  i,  76.     (1820.) 

M04. .    The  idea  of  separating 

the  executive  business  of  the  Confederacy 
from  Congress,  as  the  Judiciary  is  already  in 
some  degree,  is  just  and  necessary.  I  had 
frequently  pressed  on  the  members  individ- 
ually, while  in.  Congress,  the  doing  this  by 
a  resolution  of  Congress  for  appointing  an 
Executive  committee  to  act  during  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  as  the  Committee  of  the 
States  was  to  act  during  their  vacations.  But 
the  referring  to  this  Committee  all  executive 
business,  as  it  should  present  itself,  would  re- 
quire a  more  persevering  self-denial  than  I 
suppose  Congress  to  possess.  It  will  be  much 
better  to  make  that  separation  by  a  Federal 
act — To  James  Madison,  ii,  152.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  390.     (P.,  June  1787.) 

2805.  EXECUTIVE,  Ck>ntrol  oyer.^The 
Executive  [branch  of  the  government],  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  self-government  from 
nature,  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  exercise 
of  them  but  by  a  law,  passed  in  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution. — Official  Opinion,  vii. 
499.    Ford  ed.,  v,  209.     (1790.) 


2806.  EZECXTTIVE,  Corruption  of  a 
plural.— All  executive  directories  become 
mere  sinks  of  corruption  and  faction. — To 
James  Madison,  vii,  190.  Ford  ed.,  x,  169. 
(P.F..  1820.) 

2807.  EXECUTIVE,  French  Consulate. 

— Without  much  faith  in  Bonaparte*  s  heart,  I 
have  so  much  in  his  head,  as  to  indulge  an- 
other train  of  reflection.  The  republican 
world  has  been  long  looking  with  anxiety  on 
the  two  experiments  going  on  of  a  single 
elective  Executive  here,  and  a  plurality  there. 
Opinions  have  been  considerably  divided  on 
the  event  in  both  countries.  The  greater 
opinion  there  has  seemed  to  be  heretofore 
in  favor  of  a  plurality ;  here  it  has  been  very 
generally,  though  not  universally,  in  favor  of 
a  single  elective  Executive.  After  eight  or 
nine  years'  experience  of  perpetual  broils  and 
factions  in  their  Directory,  a  standing  divi- 
sion (under  all  changes)  of  three  against  two, 
which  results  in  a  government  by  a  single 
opinion,  it  is  possible  they  may  think  the  ex- 
periment decided  in  favor  of  our  form,  and 
that  Bonaparte  may  be  for  a  single  executive, 
limited  in  time  and  power,  and  flatter  him- 
self with  the  election  to  that  office;  and  that 
to  this  change  the  nation  may  rally  itself ;  per- 
haps it  is  the  only  one  to  which  all  parties 
could  be  rallied.  In  every  case  it  is  to  be 
feared  and  deplored  that  that  nation  has  yet 
to  wade  through  half  a  century  of  disorder 
and  convulsions.— -To  Henry  Innes.  iv,  315. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  412.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 
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2808.  EXECITTIVEy  French  Directory. 

—I  fear  the  olig^archical  Executive  of  the 
French  will  not  do.  We  have  always  seen  a 
small  council  get  into  cabals  and  quarrels, 
the  more  bitter  and  relentless  the  fewer  they 
are.  We  saw  this  in  our  Committee  of  the 
States;  and  that  they  were  from  their  bad 
passions,  incapable  of  doing  the  business  of 
their  country.  I  think  that  for  the  prompt, 
clear  and  consistent  action  so  necessary  in 
an  Executive,  unity  of  person  is  necessary  as 
with  us.  I  am  aware  of  the  objection  to 
this,  that  the  office  becoming  more  important 
may  bring  on  serious  discord  in  elections.  In 
our  country,  I  think  it  will  be  long  first;  not 
within  our  day,  and  we  may  safely  trust  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  successors  the  remedies  of 
the  evils  to  arise  in  theirs.— -To  John  Adams. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  56.     (M.,  Feb.  1796.) 

2809. .     I    had    formerly   looked 

with  great  interest  to  the  experiment  which 
was  going  on  in  France  of  an  Executive  Di- 
rectory, while  that  of  a  single  elective  Exec- 
utive was  under  trial  here.  I  thought  the  issue 
of  them  might  fairly  decide  the  question  be- 
tween the  two  modes.  But  the  untimely  fate 
of  that  establishment  cut  short  the  experi- 
ment. I  have  not,  however,  been  satisfied 
whether  the  dissensions  of  that  Directory 
(and  which  I  fear  are  incident  to  a  plurality) 
were  not  the  most  eflfective  cause  of  the  suc- 
cessful usurpations  which  overthrew  them. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  to  a  republican,  and  worthy  of  great 
consideration.— To  Judge  Woodward.  v,449. 
(M.,  May  1809.) 

2810.  EXEGUTIVEy  Jealousy  of  the. — 
The  Executive  in  our  governments  is  not  the 
sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principal  object  of  my 
jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  legislatures  is 
the  most  formidable  dread  at  present  and  will 
be  for  many  years.  That  of  the  Executive 
will  come  in  its  turn,  but  it  will  be  at  a 
remote  period.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  83.     (P.,  1789) 

2811.  EXEGXTTIVE,  The  people  and. — 
The  people  are  not  qualified  to  exercise  them- 
selves the  Executive  department ;  but  they  are 
qualified  to  name  the  person  who  shall  ex- 
ercise it.  With  us,  therefore,  they  choose 
this  officer  every  four  years. — To  M,  UAeBfe 
Arnond.  iii,  81.  Ford  ed.,  v,  103.  (P., 
1789.) 

2812. :-.    In    times   of   peace   the 

people  look  most  to  their  representatives ;  but 
in  war,  to  the  Executive  solely. — To  CiESAR 
A.  Rodney,  v,  501.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  272.  (M., 
1810.) 

2813.  EXEGUTIVEy  Bepubllcan  and 
monarchical. — A  monarchical  head  should 
confide  the  execution  of  its  will  to  depart- 
ments consisting  each  of  a  plurality  of  hands, 
who  would  warp  that  will  as  much  as  possible 
towards  wisdom  and  moderation,  the  two 
qualities  it  urenerally  wants.  But  a  republican 
head,  founding  its  decrees,  originally,  in  these 
two  qualities,  should  commit  them  to  a  smgle 

>nd  for  execution,  giving  them,  thereby,  a 


promptitude  which  republican  proceedings 
generally  want. — Answers  to  M.  de  Mei- 
NiER.    ix,  247.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  151.    (P.,  1786.) 

2814.  EXECUTIVE^  Single  and  plnnO. 

— When  our  present  government  was  first  es- 
tablished, we  had  many  doubts  on  this  que>- 
tion,  and  many  leanings  towards  a  supreme 
executive  council.  It  happened  that  at  that 
time  the  experiment  of  such  an  one  was  com- 
menced in  France,  while  a  single  Executive 
was  under  trial  here.  We  watched  the 
motions  and  effects  of  these  two  rival  plans, 
with  an  interest  and  anxiety  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  a  choice  between  them. 
The  experiment  in  France  failed  after  a  short 
course,  and  not  from  any  circumstances  pe- 
culiar to  the  times  or  nation,  but  from  those 
internal  jealousies  and  dissensions  in  the 
Directory,  which  will  ever. arise  among  men 
equal  in  power,  without  a  principal  to  decide 
and  control  their  differences.  We  had  tried 
a  similar  experiment  in  1784,  by  establishing 
a  Committee  of  the  States,  composed  of  a 
member  from  every  State,  then  thirteen,  to 
exercise  the  executive  functions  during  the 
recess  of  Congress.  They  fell  immediately 
into  schisms  and  dissensions,  which  became  at 
length  so  inveterate  as  to  render  all  coopera- 
tion among  them  impracticable;  they  dis- 
solved themselves,  abandoning  the  helm  of 
government,  and  it  continued  without  a  head, 
until  Congress  met  the  ensuing  winter.  This 
was  then  imputed  to  the  temper  of  two  or 
three  individuals;  but  the  wise  ascribed  it  to 
the  nature  of  man.  The  failure  of  the  French 
Directory,  and  from  the  same  cause,  seems  to 
have  authorized  a  belief  that  the  form  of  a 
plurality,  however  promising  in  theory,  is  im- 
practicable with  men  constituted  with  the  or- 
dinary passions.  While  the  tranquil  and 
steady  tenor  of  our  single  Executive,  during 
a  course  of  twenty-two  years  of  the  most 
tempestuous  times  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  presented,  gives  a  rational  hope  that 
this  important  problem  is  at  length  solved. 
Aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  cabinet  of  heads  of 
departments,  originally  four,  but  now  five,  with 
whom  the  President  consults,  either  singly  or 
altogether,  he  has  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom 
and  information,  brings  their  views  to  one 
centre,  and  produces  an  unity  of  action  and 
.direction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  excellence  of  this  construction  of 
the  executive  power  has  already  manifested 
itself  here  under  very  opposite  circumstances. 
During  the  administration  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent, his  cabinet  of  four  members  was  equally 
divided  by  as  marked  an  opposition  of  princi- 
ple as  monarchism  and  republicanism  could 
bring  into  conflict.  Had  that  cabinet  been  a 
Directory,  like  positive  and  negative  quanti- 
ties in  algebra,  the  opposing  wills  would  have 
balanced  each  other  and  produced  a  state  of 
absolute  inaction.  But  the  President  heard 
with  calmness  the  opinions  and  reasons  of 
each,  decided  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and 
kept  the  government  steadily  in  it,  unaffected 
by  the  agitation.  The  public  knew  well  the 
dissensions  of  the  cabinet,  but  never  had  an 
uneasy  thought  on  their  account,  because  they 
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koew  also  they  had  provided  a  regulating 
power  which  would  keep  the  machine  in 
steady  movement.  I  speak  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  scenes,  quorum  pars  fui; 
as  I  may  of  others  of  a  character  entirely 
opposite.  The  third  administration,  which 
was  of  eight  years,  presented  an  example  of 
harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  six  persons,  to  which 
perhaps  history  has  furnished  no  parallel. 
There  never  arose,  during  the  whole  time,  an 
instance  of  an  unpleasant  thought  or  word 
between  the  members.  We  sometimes  met 
under  differences  of  opinion,  but  scarcely  ever 
failed,  by  conversing  and  reasoning,  so  to 
modify  each  other  s  ideas,  as  to  produce  an 
unanimous  result.  Yet,  able  and  amicable  as 
these  members  were,  I  am  not  certain  this 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  each  possessed 
equal  and  independent  powers.  Ill-defined 
limits  of  their  respective  departments,  jeal- 
ousies, triffling  at  first,  but  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  repetition  of  occasions,  in- 
trigues without  doors  of  designing  persons  to 
build  an  importance  to  themselves  on  the 
divisions  of  others,  might,  from  small  begin- 
ninj^s,  have  produced  persevering  oppositions, 
But  the  power  of  decision  in  the  President 
left  no  object  for  internal  dissension,  and  ex- 
ternal intrigue  was  stifled  in  embryo  by  the 
knowledge  which  incendiaries  possessed,  that 
no  division  they  could  foment  would  change 
the  course  of  the  executive  power.  I  am  not 
conscious  that  my  participations  in  executive 
authority  have  produced  any  bias  in  favor  of 
the  single  Executive;  because  the  parts  I 
have  acted  have  been  in  the  subordinate,  as 
well  as  superior  stations,  and  because,  if  I 
know  myself,  what  I  have  felt,  and  what  I 
have  wished,  I  know  that  I  have  never  been 
so  well  pleased,  as  when  I  could  shift  power 
from  my  own,  on  the  shoulders  of  others ;  nor 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  conceive  how  any 
rational  being  could  propose  happiness  to 
himself  from  the  exercise  of  power  over 
others.  I  am  still,  however,  sensible  of  the 
solidity  of  your  principle,  that,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  public  liberty,  its  depository 
should  be  subject  to  be  changed  with  the 
greatest  ease  possible,  and  without  suspend- 
ing or  disturbing  for  a  moment  the  move- 
ments of  the  machine  of  government.  You 
apprehend  that  a  single  Executive,  with  emi- 
nence of  talent,  and  destitution  of  principle, 
equal  to  the  object,  might,  by  usurpation,  ren- 
der his  powers  hereditary.  Yet  I  think  his- 
tory furnishes  as  many  examples  of  a  single 
usurper  arising  out  of  a  government  by  a 
plurality,  as  of  temporary  trusts  of  power 
in  a  single  hand  rendered  permanent  by  usur- 
pation. I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  this 
danger  is  lessened  in  the  hands  of  a  plural 
Executive.  Perhaps  it  is  greatly  increased, 
by  the  state  of  in^ciency  to  which  they  are 
liable  from  feuds  and  divisions  among  them- 
selves. The  conservative  body  you  propose 
might  be  so  constituted,  as,  while  it  would  be 
an  admirable  sedative  in  a  variety  of  smaller 
cases,  might  also  be  a  valuable  sentinel  and 
check  on  the  libcrticide  views  of  an  ambitious 
individual.    I  am  friendly  to  this  idea.    But 


the  true  barriers  of  our  liberty  in  this  country 
arc  our  State  governments;  and  the  wisest 
conservative  power  ever  contrived  by  man,  is 
that  of  which  our  Revolution  and  present 
government  found  us  possessed.  Seventeen 
distinct  States,  amalgamated  into  one  as  to 
their  foreign  concerns,  but  single  and  inde- 
pendent as  to  their  internal  administration, 
regularly  organized  with  a  legislature  and 
governor  resting  on  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  enlightened  by  a  free  press,  can  never  be 
so  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to 
submit  voluntarily  to  his  usurpation.  Nor 
can  they  be  constrained  to  it  by  any  force  he 
can  possess.  While  that  may  paralyze  the 
single  State  in  which  it  haopens  to  be  en- 
camped, sixteen  others,  spread  over  a  country 
of  two  thousand  miles  diameter,  rise  up  on 
every  side,  ready  organized  for  deliberation  by 
a  constitutional  legislature,  and  for  action  by 
their  governor,  constitutionally  the  com- 
mander of  the  militia  of  the  State,  that  is  to 
say.  of  every  man  in  it  able  to  bear  arms ;  and 
that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into  regi- 
ments and  battalions,  into  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  trained  under  oflicers  general 
and  subordinate,  legally  appointed,  always  in 
readiness,  and  to  whom  they  are  already  in 
habits  of  obedience.  The  republican  govern- 
ment of  France  was  lost  without  a  struggle 
because  the  party  of  "  un.  et  indivisible  "  had 
prevailed;  no  provisional  organization  exist- 
ed to  which  the  people  might  rally  under 
authority  of  the  laws,  the  seats  of  the  Di- 
rectory were  virtually  vacant,  and  a  small 
force  sufficed  to  turn  the  legislature  out  of 
their  chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader  chief 
of  the  nation.  But  with  us,  sixteen  out  of 
seventeen  States  rising  in  mass,  under  regu- 
lar organization,  and  legal  commanders, 
united  in  object  and  action  by  their  Congress, 
or,  if  that  be  in  duresse,  by  a  Special  Conven- 
tion, present  such  obstacles  to  an  usurper  as 
forever  to  stifle  ambition  in  the  first  con- 
ception of  that  object.  Dangers  of  another 
kind  might  more  reasonably  be  apprehended 
from  this  perfect  and  distinct  organization, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  States;  to  wit.  that 
certain  States  from  local  and  occasional  dis- 
contents, might  attempt  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  This  is  certainly  possible ;  and  would 
be  befriended  by  this  regular  organization. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  discon- 
tents can  spread  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be 
able  to  face  the  sound  parts  of  so  extensive 
an  Union ;  and  if  ever  they  should  reach  the 
majority,  they  would  then  become  the  regu- 
lar government,  acquire  the  ascendency  in 
Congress,  and  be  able  to  redress  their  own 
grievances  by  laws  peaceably  and  constitu- 
tionally passed.  And  even  the  States  in 
which  local  discontents  might  engender  a 
commencement  of  fermentation,  would  be 
paralyzed  and  self-checked  by  that  very  divi- 
sion into  parties  into  which  we  have  fallen, 
into  which  all  States  must  fall  wherein  men 
are  at  liberty  to  think,  speak,  and  act  freely, 
according  to  the  diversities  of  their  individ- 
ual conformations,  and  which  are,  perhaps, 
essential  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  gov- 
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ernment,  by  the  censorship  which  these 
parties  habitually  exercise  over  each  other. — 
To  M.  Destutt  Tracy,  v,  567.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  306.     (M.,  Jan.  181 1.) 

2816. .    If  experience  has  ever 

taught  a  truth,  it  is  that  a  plurality  in  the 
Supreme  Executive  will  forever  split  in  the 
discordant  factions,  distract  the  nation,  an- 
nihilate its  energies,  and  force  the  nation,  to 
rally  under  a  single  head,  generally  an  usurp- 
er. We  have,  I  think,  fallen  on  the  hap- 
piest of  all  modes  of  constituting  the  Execu- 
tive, that  of  easing  arid  aiding  our  President, 
by  permitting  him  to  choose  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  Finance,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy, 
with  whom  he  may  advise,  either  separately 
or  all  together,  and  remedy  their  divisions 
by  adopting  or  controlling  their  opinions  at 
his  discretion ;  this  saves  the  nation  from  the 
evils  of  a  divided  will,  and  secures  to  it  a 
steady  march  in  the  systematic  course  which 
the  President  may  have  adopted  for  that  of 
his  administration. — To  M.  Coray.  vii,  321. 
(M.,   1823.)     See  President. 

.  2816.  EXEBCISE,  Amount  of.-— Not  less 
than  two  hours  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  ex- 
ercise.— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
294.     (P.,  1786.) 

2817. .    Give   about   two   hours 

every  day,  to  exercise ;  for  health  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  learning.  A  strong  body  makes 
the  mind  strong.* — To  Pkter  Carr.  i,  397.  (P.^ 
1785.) 

2818. .  I  give  more  time  to  ex- 
ercise of  the  body  than  of  the  mind,  believing  it 
wholesome  to  both. — To  David  Howelu  v,  555. 
(M.,  1810.) 

2819.  EXEBCISEy  Carriage. — A  carriage 
is  no  better  than  a  cradle. — To  T.  M.  Randolph, 
Jr.     Ford  ed,,  iv,  293.     (P.,  1786.) 

2820.  EXEBCISE,  The  gun  and.^As  to 
the  species  of  exerc'sc,  I  advise  the  gun.  While 
this  gives  a  moderate  exercise  to  the  body,  it 
gives  boldness,  enterprise,  and  independence  to 
the  mind.  Games  played  with  ball,  and  others 
of  that  nature,  are  too  violent  for  the  body, 
and  stamp  no  character  on  the  mind.  Let  your 
gun,  therefore,  be  the  constant  companion  of 
your  walks. — To  Peter  Carr.  i,  397.  (P., 
1785.) 

2821.  EXEBCISE,  Health  and.— You 
are  not  to  consider  yourself  as  unemployed  while 
taking  exercise.  That  is  necessary  for  your 
health,  and  health  is  the  first  of  all  objects. — To 
Martha  Jefferson.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  372.     (1787.) 

2822. .    Exercise  and  recreation 

are  as  necessary  as  reading:  I  will  say  rather 
more  necessary,  because  health  is  worth  more 
than  learning. — To  John  Garland  Jefferson. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  180.  (N.V.,  1790.) 

2828.  EXEBCISE,  Horseback.— A  horse 
gives  but  a  kind  of  half  exercise. — To  T.  M. 
Randolph,  Jr.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  293.  (P.,  1786.) 
See  Horses. 

2824.  EXEBCISE,    Invigoratlon    by.-^ 

The  sovereign  invigorator  of  the  body  is  exer- 
cise.— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
201.     (P.,  1786.) 

^  was  Jeffer8on*8  nephew.^BDiTOR. 


2825.  EZE&CI8E,  Love  of  .—The  loss  of 
the  power  of  taking  exercise  would  be  a  sore 
affliction  to  me.  It  has  been  the  delight  of  my 
retirement  to  be  in  constant  bodily  activity, 
looking  after  my  affairs.  It  was  never  damped 
as  the  pleasures  of  reading  are,  by  the  question 
cut  honof  ♦  ♦  ♦  Your  works  show  that  of 
your  mind.  The  habits  of  exercise  which  your 
calling  has  given  to  both,  will  tend  long  to  pre- 
serve them.  The  sedentary  character  of  my 
occupations  sapped  a  constitution  naturally 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  draws  it  to  an  earlier 
close. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  4.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  328.     (P.F.,  181 1.) 

2826.  EZEECISE,  Beading  and.— Never 

think  of  taking  a  book  with  you.  The  object  of 
walking  is  to  relax  the  mind.  You  should,  there- 
fore, not  permit  yourself  even  to  think  while  you 
walk;  but  divert  yourself  by  the  objects  sur- 
rounding you. — To  Peter  Carr.  i,  398.  (P., 
1785.) 

2827.  EZEBCISEy  Time  for.— I  would 
advise  you  to  take  your  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon ;  not  because  it  is  the  best  time  for  exer- 
cise, for  certainly  it  is  not,  but  because  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spare  from  your  studies ;  and  habit 
will  soon  reconcile  it  to  health,  and  render  it 
nearly  as  useful  as  if  you  gave  to  that  the  more 
precious  hours  of  the  day. — To  Peter  Carr.  i, 
398.     (P..  1785.) 


.    When    you    shall    find 

yourself  strong,*  you  may  venture  to  take  your 
walks  in  the  evening,  after  the  digestion  of  the 
dinner  is  pretty  well  over.  This  is  making  a 
compromise  between  health  and  study.  The  lat- 
ter would  be  too  much  interrupted  were  you  to 
take  from  it  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  and 
habit  will  soon  render  the  evening's  exercise  as 
salutary  as  that  of  the  morning.  I  speak  this 
from  my  own  experience,  having,  from  an  early 
attachment  to  stiidy,  very  early  in  life,  made  this 
arrangement  of  my  time,  having  ever  observed 
it,  and  still  observing  it,  and  always  with  perfect 
success. — ^To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  Ford  ed.. 
iv,  294.     (P.,  1786.) 

2829.  EXEBCISE,  Walking.— Of  all  ex- 
ercises walking  is  the  best.  *  ♦  ♦  No  one 
knows,  till  he  tries,  how  easily  a  habit  of  walk- 
ing is  acquired.  A  person  who  never  walked 
three  miles  will  in  the  course  of  a  month  be- 
come able  to  walk  fifteen  or  twenty  without 
fatigue.  I  have  known  some  great  walkers,  and 
had  particular  accounts  of  many  more;  and  I 
never  knew  or  heard  of  one  who  was  not  healthy 
and  long  lived. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  I^ord 
ed.,  iv,  293.     (P.,  1786.) 

2830 .  'Walking  is  the  best  pos- 
sible exercise.  Habituate  yourself  to  walk  very 
far.  The  Europeans  value  themselves  on  hav- 
ing subdued  the  horse  to  the  uses  of  man ;  but  1 
doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we 
have  gained,  bv  the  use  of  this  animal.  No  one 
has  occasioned  so  much  the  degeneracy  of  the 
human  body.  An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as 
far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  as  an  enfeebled 
white  does  on  his  horse:  and  he  will  tire  the 
best  horses.  There  is  no  habit  ^ou  will  value  so 
much  as  that  of  walking  far  without  fatigue. — 
To  Peter  Carr.     i,  398.     (P.,  1785.) 

2831 .  Take  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ercise and  on  foot — ^To  Peter  Care,  ii,  241. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  433-     (P..  1787.) 

*  Randolph  was  in  feeble  health,  and  whfle  in  that 
condition  Jefferson  recommended  the  middle  of  the 
day  for  walking.— BOXTOR. 
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2832.  BXEBGI8E,  Weather  aiid.^The 
weather  should  be  little  regarded.  A  person  not 
sick  will  not  be  injured  by  getting  wet.  It  is 
but  taking  a  cold  bath  which  never  gives  a 
cold  to  any  one.  Brute  animals  are  the  most 
healthy,  and  they  are  exposed  to  all  weather 
and,  of  men,  those  are  healthiest  who  are  the 
most  exposed.  The  recipe  of  these  two  descrip- 
tions of  beings  is  simple  diet,  exercise  and  the 
open  air,  be  its  state  what  it  will :  and  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  this  recipe  will  give  health 
and  vigor  to  every  other  description. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph.  Jr.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  294.  (P.,  1786.; 

2833.  "BYTTiE,  PunlBhment  by. — Exile 
[isl  the  most  rational  of  all  punishments  for 
meditated  treason. — ^To  Levi  Lincoln,  vi,  8. 
(M.,  181 1.) 

2834.  EXPANSION,  Safety  in.— I  know 
that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has  been 
disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  appre- 
hension that  the  enlargement  of.  territory 
would  endanger  its  Union.  But  who  can 
limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federative  prin- 
ciple may  operate  effectively?  The  larger 
our  association,  the  less  will  it  be  shaken 
by  local  passions. — Second  iNAUGxntAL  Ad- 
VRESS.  viii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  344.  (1805.) 
See  Territory. 

2835.  EXPATBIATION,  AMertion  of 
the  rigrht.— Our  ancestors,  before  their  emi- 
gration to  America,  were  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  and  pos- 
sessed a  right,  which  nature  has  given  to  all 
men,  of  departing  from  the  country  in  which 
chance,  not  choice,  has  placed  them,  of  going 
in  quest  of  new  habitations,  and  of  there  es- 
tablishing new  societies,  under  such  laws  and 
regulations  as,  to  them,  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  promote  public  happiness.  Their 
Saxon  ancestors  had,  under  this  universal 
law.  in  like  manner,  left  their  native  wilds 
and  woods  in  the  North  of  Europe,  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  Island  of  Britain, 
then  less  charged  with  inhabitants,  and  had 
established  there  that  system  of  laws  which 
has  so  long  been  the  glory  and  protection  of 
that  country.  Nor  was  ever  any  claim  of 
superiority  or  dependence  asserted  over  them 
by  that  mother  country  from  which  they  had 
migrated;  and  were  such  a  claim  made,  it 
is  believed  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  have  too  firm  a  feeling  of  the  rights 
derived  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  to 
bow  down  the  sovereignty  of  their  State  be- 
fore such  visionary  pretensions.  And  it  is 
thought  that  no  circumstance  has  occurred 
to  distinguish,  materially,  the  British  from 
the  Saxon  emigration.* — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  125.    Ford  ed.,  i,  429.    (1774) 

•  RAyner  in  his  U/t  of  Jefferson  (c.  3)  says :  "  The 
correct  definition  and  answer  of  the  great  question 
which  formed  the  hinge  of  the  American  Kevoln- 
tion,  to  wit,  of  the  right  of  taxation  without  repre- 
<ientatioii,  were  original  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  He, 
following  ottt  the  right  of  expatriation  into  all  its 
legitimate  consequences,  advanced  at  once,  to  the 
necessary  conclusion,  and  the  only  one  which  he 
deemed  orthodox  or  tenable— that  there  was  no 
political  connection  whatever  between  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies :  and  conse- 
quently, that  it  had  no  right  to  Ux  them  in  any  case 
—not  even  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The 
other  patriots,  either  not  admitting  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, or,  which  is  most  likely,  not  having  pui^ 


2836.  EXPATBIATION,  Great  Britain 
and. — Every  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  en- 
force her  principle  of  **  Once  a  subject,  al- 
ways a  subject ",  beyond  the  case  of  htr  own 
subjects  ought  to  be  repelled. — ^To  Albert 
Gallatin.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  251.    (1803.) 

2837.  EXPATBIATION,    A    natural 

right.— I  hold  the  right  of  expatriation  to  be 
inherent  in  every  man  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  incapable  of  being  rightfully  taken  from 
him  even  by  the  united  will  of  every  other  per- 
son in  the  nation.  If  the  laws  have  provided 
no  particular  mode  by  which  the  ri^ht  of  ex- 
patriation may  be  exercised,  the  individual 
may  do  it  by  any  effectual  and  unequivocal 
act  or  declaration.  The  laws  of  Virginia 
have  provided  a  mode;  Mr.  Cooper  is  said 
to  have  exercised  his  right  solemnly  and 
exactly  according  to  that  mode,  and  to  have 
departed  from  the  commonwealth;  where- 
upon the  law  declares  that  **  he  shall  hence- 
forth be  deemed  no  citizen  ".  Returning  af- 
terwards he  returns  an  alien,  and  must  pro- 
ceed to  make  himself  a  citizen  if  he  desires 
it,  as  every  other  alien  does.  At  present,  he 
can  hold  no  lands,  receive  nor  transmit  any 
inheritance,  nor  enjoy  any  other  right  pe- 
culiar to  a  citizen.  The  General  Government 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  Con- 
gress may,  by  the  Constitution,  "establish 
an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization",  that  is, 
by  what  rule  an  alien  may  become  a  citizen; 
but  they  cannot  take  from  a  citizen  his  nat- 
ural right  of  divesting  himself  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  citizen  by  expatriation. — To  Al- 
bert Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  458.  (W., 
June  1806.) 


My  opinion  on  the  right 
of  expatriation  has  been,  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1776.  consigned  to  record  in  the  act 
of  the  Virginia  code,  drawn  by  myself,  rec- 
ognizing the  right  expressly,  and  prescribing 
the  mode  of  exercising  it.  The  evidence 
of  this  natural  right,  like  that  of  our  right 
to  life,  liberty,  the  use  of  our  faculties,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  is  not  left  to  the  feeble 
and  sophistical  investigations  of  reason,  but 
is  impressed  on  the  sense  of  every  man.  We 
do  not  claim  these  under  the  charters  of 
kings  or  legislators,  but  under  the  King  of 
kings.  If  he  has  made  it  a  law  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  pursue  his  own  happiness,  he  has 
left  him  free  in  the  choice  of  place  as  well  as 
mode;  and  we  may  safely  call  on  the  whole 
body  of  English  jurists  to  produce  the  map 
on  which  nature  has  traced,  for  each  indi- 
vidual, the  geographical  line  which  she  for- 
bids him  to  cross  in  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  certainly  does  not  exist  in  his  mind. 
Where,  then,  is  it?  I  believe,  too,  I  might 
safely  affirm,  that  there  is  not  another  nation, 
civilized  or  savage,  which  has  ever  denied 
this  natural  right.  I  doubt  if  there  is  an- 
other which  refuses  its  exercise.  I  know  it 
is  allowed  in  some  of  the  most  respectable 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  nor  have  I 

sued  to  the  same  extent,  its  necessary  restilts.  con- 
ceded the  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies, 
for  the  purposes  of  commercial  regulation,  though 
not  of  raising  revenue."  -EDITOR. 
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ever  heard  of  one  in  which  it  was  not.  How 
it  is  among  our  savage  neighbors,  who  have 
no  law  but  that  of  Nature,  we  all  know. — 
To  Dr.  John  Manners,  vii,  73.  Ford  ed., 
X,  87.     (M.,  1817.) 

2839. .  Expatriation  [is]  a  natu- 
ral right,*  *  *  acted  on  as  such  by  all 
nations,  in  all  ages. — Autobiography,  i,  8. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  13.     (1821.) 

2840. .    Early  in  the  session  [of 

the  Virginia  Assembly]  of  May,  1799,  I  pre- 
pared and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
declaring  who  should  be  deemed  citizens, 
asserting  the  natural  right  of  expatriation, 
and  prescribing  the  mode  of  exercising  it. 
This,  when  I  withdrew  from  the  House,  on 
the  I  St  of  June  following,  I  left  in  the  hands 
of  George  Mason,  and  it  was  passed  on  the 
26th  of  that  month.* — Autobiography,  i, 
40.    Ford  ed.,  i,  55.     (1821.) 

2841.  EXPEBIENCB,  QoTemmental.—- 

Forty  years  of  experience  in  government  is 
worth  a  century  of  book-reading. — ^To  Sam- 
uel Kerchival.  vii.  15.  Ford  ed.,  x,  42. 
(M.,  1816.) 

2842.  EXPEBIMENT,  Trjing.^The 
precept  is  wise  which  directs  us  to  try  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. — 
To  William  Drayton,    ii,  347.     (P.,  1788.) 

—  EXPLORATION,  Lewis  and  Glark.^ 

See  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Ledyard. 

2843.  EXPOBTS,  Taxation  of.^Your 
pamphlet  is  replete  with  sound  views,  some 
of  which  will  doubtless  be  adopted.  Some 
may  be  checked  by  difficulties.  None  more 
likely  to  be  so  than  the  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  authorize  Congress 
to  tax  exports.  The  provision  against  this 
in  the  framing  of  that  instrument,  was  a 
sine  qua  non  with  the  States  of  peculiar  pro- 
ductions, as  rice,  indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
to  which  may  now  be  added  sugar.  A  jealousy 
prevailing  that  to  the  few  States  producing 
these  articles,  the  justice  of  the  others  might 
not  be  a  sufficient  protection  in  opposition  to 
their  interest,  they  moored  themselves  to  this 
anchor.  Since  the  hosti'e  dispositions  lately 
manifested  by  the  Eastern  States,  they  would 
be  less  willing  than  before  to  place  them- 
selves at  their  mercy:  and  the  rather,  as 
the  Eastern  States  have  no  exports  which 
can  be  taxed  equivalently.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  difficulty  might  be  got 
over:  but  the  subject  looking  forward  be- 
yond my  time,  I  leave  it  to  those  to  whom 
its  burdens  and  benefits  will  belong,  adding 
only  my  prayers  for  whatever  may  be  best 
for  our  country.— To  Andrew  G.  Mitchell. 
vi,  483.    (M..  1815.) 

2844.  BXTBAVAGANCE,  Deplored.— 
All  my  letters  [from  America!  are  fiUed  with 
details  of  our  extravagance.  From  these  ac- 
counts, I  look  back  to  the  time  of  the  war 
as  a  time  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  when 

•ThiB  act  i«  of  constitutional  and  historical  im- 
portance as  the  first  enactment  placing  the  doctrine 
of  expatriation  on  a  legal  basis.— EDITOR. 


amidst  the  privation  of  many  things  not  es- 
sential to  happiness,  we  could  not  run  in  debt, 
because  nobody  would  trust  us;  when  we 
practiced  by  necessity  the  maxim  of  buying 
nothing  but  what  we  had  money  in  our  pock- 
ets to  pay  for;  a  maxim  which,  of  all  others, 
lays  the  broadest  foundation  for  happiness. 
— ^To  Mr.  Shipwith.     ii,  191.     (P.,   1787.) 

2845.  EXTRAVAGANCE,      Discontent   I 
and.^A   continuation   of   inconsiderate   ex- 
pense seems  to  have  raised    the    [French] 
nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  discontent. —    | 
To  M.  de  Crevec<eur,    ii,  234.     (P.,  1787.)    i 

2846.  EXTRAVAGANCE,  EvU  of.— I 
consider  the  extravagance  which  has  seized 
[my  countrymen]  as  a  more  baneful  evil  than 
toryism  was  during  the  war.  It  is  the  more 
so,  as  the  example  is  set  by  the  best  and 
most  amiable  characters  among  us. — ^To 
John  Page,  i,  550.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.  (P.. 
1786.) 

2847.  EXTRAVAGANCE,  Govern- 
mental. — If  we  can  prevent  the  government 
from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people,  ander 
the  pretence  of  taking  care  of  them,  they 
must  become  happy.— To  Thomas  Cooper. 
iv,  453.    Ford  ed..  viii,  178.     (W.,  1802.) 

2848. ,  Private  fortunes  are  de- 
stroyed by  public  as  well  as  by  private  ex- 
travagance.— To  Samuei-  Kerchival.  vii. 
14.    Ford  ed.,  x,  42.    (M.,  1816.) 

2849. .    The  increase  of  expense 

beyond  income  is  an  indication  soliciting  the 
employment  of  the  pruning  knife. — To  Spen- 
cer Roane,  vii,  212.  Ford  ed..  x,  188.  (M.. 
1821.) 

6860.  EXTRAVAGANCE,      Wanton.— 

Our  predecessors,  in  order  to  increase  ex- 
pense, debt,  taxation,  and  patronage,  tried 
always  how  much  they  could  give. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  445.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  191. 
(W..  1803.) 

2851.  PACTION,  Balefol.— In  the  pres- 
ent factions  division  of  your  State  [Pennsyl- 
vania] an  angel  from  heaven  could  do  no 
good.— To  W.  T.  Franklin,  i.  555-  (P., 
1786.) 

2852.  FACTION,   Government   and. — 

With  respect  to  the  schism  among  the  repub- 
licans of  your  State  [Pennsylvania]  I  have 
ever  declared  to  both  parties  that  I  consider 
the  Genera]  Government  as  bound  to  take  no 
part  in  it,  and  I  have  carefully  kept  both  my 
judgment,  my  affections,  and  my  conduct, 
clear  of  all  bias  to  either. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,    v,  182.    (M..  1807.) 

2853.  FACTION,  Violent. — I  have  seen 
with  regret  the  violence  of  the  dissensions 
in  your  quarter  [Mississippi].  We  have  the 
same  in  the  Territories  of  Louisiana  and 
Michigan.  It  seems  that  the  smaller  the  so- 
ciety the  bitterer  the  dissensions  into  which 
it  breaks.  Perhaps  this  observation  anf^wers 
all  the  objections  drawn  by  Mr.  [John]  Adamf 
from  the  small  republics  of  Italy.    I  believe 
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ours  is  to  owe  its  permanence  to  its  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  smaller  portion  comparatively, 
which  can  ever  be  convulsed  at  one  time  by 
local  passions.— To  Governor  Robert  Will- 
iams. V,  209l  Ford  ED.,  ix,  i66.  (Nov.  1807.) 

2854.  FAITH  (Good),  Adherence  to.»It 
is  a  great  consolation  to  me  that  our  govern- 
ment, as  it  cherishes  most  its  duties  to  its 
own  citizens,  so  is  it  the  most  exact  in  its 
moral  conduct  towards  other  nations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  four  Administrations 
which  have  taken  place,  there  has  been  a 
single  instance  of  departure  from  good  faith 
towards  other  nations.  We  may  sometimes 
have  mistaken  our  rights,  or  made  an  erro- 
neous estimate  of  the  actions  of  others,  but 
no  voluntary  wrong  can  be  imputed  to  us. — 
To  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x,  68.  (P.F., 
Nov.  1816.) 

2855.  FAITH  (Good),  Bole  of.— (k>od 
faith  ought  ever  to  be  the  rule  of  action  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  transactions. — 
Sixth  Annual  Message,  viii,  64.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  489.    (1806.) 

2856.  FAITH  (Good),  The  soreet  ipiide. 
—Good  faith  is  every  man's  surest  guide.* — 
Peace  Proclamation.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  377. 
'1784.) 

2857.  FAITH  (PubUc),  Breach  of  im- 

poeslble. — The  separation  of  these  troops 
<  British  prisoners  in  Virginia)  would  be  a 
breach  of  public  faith,  therefore,  I  suppose  it 
is  impossible. — To  (jOvernor  Henry,  i,  221. 
FoKD  ED.,  ii.  179.     (1779.) 

2858.  FAITH   (PubUc),  Gherlahing.— I 

think  it  very  certain  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  next  Congress  will  be  actuated  by'  a 
very  different  spirit  from  that  which  governed 
the  two  preceding  Congresses.  Public  faith 
will  be  cherished  equally,  I  would  say  more, 
because  it  will  be  on  purer  principles;  and 
the  tone  and  proceedings  of  the  government 
will  be  brought  back  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  without  disorganizing  the  ma- 
chine in  its  essential  parts.— To  Thomas 
PiNcKNEY.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  214.  (Pa.,  April 
1793.) 

2859.  FAITH  (Public),  Preservation  of. 
—[The]  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
faith.  I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles 
of  oar  government  and,  consequently  [one] 
which  ought  to  shape  its  administration. — 
FnsT  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  5.    (i8di.) 

2860. .    To  preserve  the  faith  of 

the  nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts 
and  contracts  ♦  *  ♦  [is  one  of]  the  land- 
marks by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in 
all  our  proceedings. — Second  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  1S7.  (Dec. 
1802.) 

2861. .    There  can   never  be   a 

fear  but  that  the  paper  which  represents  the 

'The  proclamation  announcinfl:  the  ratification  of 
the  defiQitire  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.— 
SorroR. 


public  debt  will  be  ever  sacredly  good.  The 
public  faith  is  bound  for  this,  and  no  change 
of  system  will  ever  be  permitted  to  touch  this ; 
but  no  other  paper  stands  on  ground  equally 
sure. — ^To  William  Short,  lii,  343.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  460.    (Pa.,  March  1792.) 

2862.  FAITH  (PubUc),  Beepect  for.— A 
respect  for  public  faith,  though  it  was  engaged 
by  false  brethren,  must  protect  the  funding 
phalanx. — To  C  D.  Ebeling.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
47.     (1795) 

2863.  FALSEHOOD,  Truth  and.— He 
who  knows  nothing  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
he  whose  mind  is  filled  with  falsehoods  and 
errors.— To  John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  7^-    (W.,  1807.) 

2864.  FAJdLY,  Affection.— The  circle 
of  our  nearest  connections  is  the  only  one  in 
which  a  faithful  and  lasting  affection  can  be 
fotmd,  one  which  will  adhere  to  us  under  all 
changes  and  chances.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
only  soil  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  bestow 
much  culture.  Of  this  truth  you  will  become 
more  convinced  every  day  you  i  Ivance  into 
life. — To  Mary  Jeffer&on  Eppes.  D.  L.  J. 
255.    (Pa..  1799.) 

2865.  FAMILY,  Oomplicatione  in.— If 
the  lady  has  anything  difficult  in  her  dispo- 
sition, avoid  what  is  rough,  and  attach  her 
good  qualities  to  you.*  Consider  what  are 
otherwise  as  a  bad  stop  in  your  harpsichord, 
and  do  not  touch  on  it,  but  make  yourself 
happy  with  the  good  ones.  Every  human 
being  must  thus  be  viewed,  according  to-  what 
it  is  good  for;  for  none  of  us,  no  not  one.  is 
perfect;  and  were  we  to  love  none  who  had 
imperfections,  this  world  would  be  a  desert 
for  our  love.  All  we  can  do  is  to  make  the 
best  of  our  friends,  love  and  cherish  what 
is  good  in  them,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
what  is  bad;  but  no  more  think  of  rejecting 
them  for  it,  than  of  throwinsr  away  a  piece  of 
music  for  a  flat  passage  or  two.  Your  situ- 
ation will  require  peculiar  attentions  and  re- 
spect to  both  parties.  Let  no  proof  be  too 
much  for  either  your  patience  or  acquiescence. 
Be  you  the  link  of  love,  union,  and  peace 
for  the  whole  family.  The  world  will  give 
you  the  more  credit  for  it,  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  your  own  hap- 
piness will  be  the  greater  as  you  perceive  that 
you  promote  that  of  others. — To  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J.  187.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

2866.  FAMILY,  A  happy. — I  now  see 
our  fireside  formed  into  a  group  no  one  mem- 
ber of  which  has  a  fibre  in  their  composition 
which  can  ever  produce  any  jarring  or  jeal- 
ousies among  us.  No  irregular  passions,  no 
dangerous  bias,  which  may  render  problemat- 
ical the  future  fortunes  and  happiness  of 
our  descendants.  We  are  quieted  as  to  their 
condition  for  at  least  one  generation  more. — 
To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J. 
245.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

*  Jefferson  was  advising  his  daughter  respecting 
her  demeanor  towards  a  young  wife  whom  her 
father-in-law  had  married.— Editor. 
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2867.  PATHTLY,  Love  of.— It  is  in  the 
love  of  one's  family  only  that  heartfelt  hap- 
piness is  known. — To  Mary  Jefferson  Epfes. 
D.  L.  J.    281.    (W.,  1801.) 

2868.  FAMILY,  Society.— When  I  look 
to  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  my  family  society. 
I  become  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the 
jealousies,  the  hatred,  and  the  rancorous  and 
malignant  passions  of  this  scene  [the  Capital], 
and  lament  my  havinsr  ever  again  been  drawn 
into  public  view.  Tranquillity  is  now  my  ob- 
ject.--To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D. 
L.  J.    245.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

2869.  PAMTTiY,  Thoughts  of. — Envi- 
roned here  in  scenes  of  constant  torment, 
maiice,  and  obloquy,  worn  down  in  a  station 
where  no  effort  to  render  service  can  avail 
anything,  I  feel  not  that  existence  is  a  bless- 
ing, but  when  something  recalls  my  mind 
to  my  family  or  farm.—To  Mary  Jefferson 
Eppes.    D.  L.  J.    256.     (Feb»  1799) 

2870.  PAHTLY  TIES.— I  find  myself  de- 
taching very  fast,  perhaps  too  fast,  from 
everything  but  yourself,  your  sister,  and  those 
who  are  identified  with  you.  These  form  the 
last  hold  the  world  will  have  on  me,  the  cords 
which  will  be  cut  only  when  I  am  loosened 
from  this  state  of  being. — ^To  Martha  Jef- 
ferson Randolph.  D.  L.  J.  248.  (Pa., 
1798.) 

2871. .    My  attachments  to  the 

world,  and  whatever  it  can  offer,  are  daily 
wearing  off;  but  you  are  one  of  the  links 
which  hold  to  my  existence,  and  can  only 
break  off  with  that.— To  Mary  Jefferson 
Eppes.    D.  L.  J.    263.    (Pa.,  1800.) 

2872.  FAMILY,  UnhappineBS  without. 
—By  a  law  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  be 
happy  without  the  endearing  connections  of  a 
family.—To  W.  Clarke,    v,  468.    (M.,  1809.) 

2873.  PAMINEy  Anarchy  and.— The  first 
thing  to  be  feared  for  the  French  Republic 
is  famine.  This  will  infallibly  produce  an- 
archy. Indeed,  that  joined  to  a  draft  of  sol- 
diers, has  already  produced  some  serious  in- 
surrections.—To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  570. 
(Pa.,  June  1793) 

2874.  FAMINE,  Insurrection  and. — We 
are  in  danger  of  hourly  insurrection  [in  Paris] 
for  want  of  bread;  and  an  insurrection  once 
begun  for  that  cause,  may  associate  itself 
with  those  discontented  for  other  causes,  and 
produce  incalculable  events. — To  E.  Rutledge. 
iii,  III.     (P.,  Sep.  1789.) 

2875.  FANATICISM,  Education  and.— 
The  atmosphere  of  our  countrv  is  unquestion- 
ably charged  with  a  threatening  cloud  of  fa- 
naticism, lighter  in  some  parts,  denser  in 
others,  but  too  heavy  in  all.  *  *  *  The 
diffusion  of  instruction  ♦  *  *  will  be  the 
♦  *  *  remedy  for  this  fever  of  fanaticism. 
— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vii,  266.  Ford  ed., 
X,  242.     (M.,  1822.) 

2876.  FANATICISM,  Growth  and  de- 
cline.— I  hope  and  believe  you  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  reign  of  fanaticism  to  be  on 


the  advance.  I  think  it  certainly  declining. 
It  was  first  excited  artificially  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  as  an  engine  of  opoosition  to 
Bonaparte  and  to  France.  It  rose  to  a  great 
height  there,  and  became,  inde^,  a  powerful 
engine  of  loyalism.  and  of  support  to  their 
governments.  But  that  loyalism  is  giving  way 
to  very  different  dispositions,  and  its 
prompter,  fanaticism,  is  vanishing  with  it  In 
the  meantime,  it  had  been  waf  ed  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  chiefly  from  Eneland,  with  their 
other  fashions,  but  it  is  here  also  on  the  wane. 
— ^To  Thomas  Cooper,    vii,  170.     (M.,  1820.) 

2877.  PANEITIL  HAIiL,  Sedition  and. 

— What  mischief  is  this  which  is  brewing 
anew  between  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  nation  of 
God-dem-mees?  Will  that  focus  of  sedition 
be  never  extinguished? — To  Mrs.  John 
Adams.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  68.     (P.,  July  1785.) 

2878.  PABMEB,  Jefferson  as  a.»When 

I  first  entered  on  the  stage  of  public  life  (now 
twenty-four  years  ago).  I  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion never  *  *  *  to  wear  any  other  char- 
acter than  that  of  a  farmer. — To 

iii,  527.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

2879. .  To  keep  a  Virginia  es- 
tate together  requires  in  the  owner  both  skill 
and  attention.  Skill,  I  never  had,  and  atten- 
tion I  could  not  have ;  and,  really,  when  I  re- 
flect on  all  circumstances,  my  wonder  is  that 
I  should  have  been  so  lon^  as  sixty  years  in 
reaching  the  result  to  which  I  am  now  re- 
duced.—To  James  Monroe.  "  Ford  ed.,  x. 
383.     (M.,  1826.) 

2880.  'FABMERB,  Americanism  of.— 
Farmers,  whose  interests  are  entirely  agricul- 
tural, are  the  true  representatives  of  the  great 
American  interests,  and  are  alone  to  be  re- 
lied on  for  expressing  the  proper  American 
sentiments. — ^To  Arthur  Campbell,  iv,  198. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  170.     (M.,  1797.) 

2881.  FABMEBSyBarter  and.— The  truth 

is  that  farmers,  as  we  all  are,  have  no 
command  of  money.  Our  necessaries  are  a  I 
supplied,  either  from  our  farms,  or  a  neigh- 
boring store.  Our  produce,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  delivered  to  the  merchant,  and  thu> 
the  business  of  the  year  is  done  by  barter, 
without  the  intervention  of  scarcely  a  dollar ; 
and  thus,  also,  we  live  with  a  olenty  of  every- 
thing except  money. — To  Wiluam  Duake. 
V,  576.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  312.     (M.,  181 1.) 

2882.  FABMEBS,  As  citizens.— Cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable 
citizens.  They  are  the  most  vigorous,  the 
most  indeoendent,  the  most  virtuous,  and  they 
are  tied  to  their  country,  and  wedded  to  its 
liberty  and  interests,  by  the  most  lasting 
bonds.  As  long,  therefore,  as  they  can  find 
employment  in  this  line.  I  would  not  convert 
them  into  mariners,  artisans,  or  anything  eUe. 
—To  John  Jay.  i,  403.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  88.  ( P.. 
1785.) 

2888. .    Cultivators  of  the  earth 

are  the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  possess 
most  of  the  amor  ^a/n>.— To  M.  ds  Met* - 
nier.    ix,  288.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  143.    (P..  I78fi. ) 
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.  The  proportion  which  the 

aggregate  of  the  other  classes  of  citizens  bears 
in  any  State  to  that  of  its  husbandmen,  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  proportion  of  its  un- 
sound to  its  healthy  parts,  and  is  a  good 
enough  barometer  whereby  to  measure  its 
degree  of  corruption. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  405.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  269.     (1782.) 

2885. .    Cultivators  of  the  earth 

are  the  most  virtuous  and  independent  citi- 
zens.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  413.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  279.    (1782.) 

2886.  PABMBBS,  Education  of.^The 
agriculturist  needs  ethics,  mathematics,  chem- 
istry and  natural  philosophy.  To  them  the  lan- 
^ages  are  but  ornament  and  comfort. — To 
^OHN  Brazier,    vii.  133.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

2887.  FABMEBS,  Happiness  of  Vir- 
ginia-— I  know  no  condition  happier  than 
that  of  a  Virginia  farmer  might  be,  conduct- 
ing himself  as  he  did  during  the  war  [of  the 
Revolution].  His  estate  supplies  a  good  table, 
clothes  himself  and  his  family  with  their  or- 
dinary apparel,  furnishes  a  small  surplus  to 
buy  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  and  a  little  finery  for 
his  wife  and  daughters,  enables  him  to  re- 
ceive and  to  visit  his  friends  and  furnishes 
him  pleasintc  and  healthy  occupation.  To  se- 
cure all  this,  he  needs  the  one  act  of  self-de- 
nial, to  put  off  buying  anything  till  he  has  the 
money  to  pay  for  it — To  Dr.  Currie.  ii,  219. 
(P.,  1787.) 

2888.  FABMEBS,  Morals  of.— Corrup- 
tion of  morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a 
phenomenon  of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has 
furnished  an  example.  It  is  the  mark  set  on 
those,  who,  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their 
own  soil  and  industry,  as  does  the  husband- 
nun,  for  their  subsistence,  depend  for  it  on 
casualties  and  caprice  of  customers. — Notes 
ON-  Virginia,  viii,  405.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  268. 
(1782.) 

2888.  FABMBB8,  Neglected.— Here 
(Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  government],  the 
unmoneyed  farmer,  as  he  is  termed,  his  cattle 
and  crops,  are  no  more  thought  of  than  if 
they  did  not  feed  us.  Scrip  and  stock  are 
food  and  raiment  here. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  4«;5.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

—  FABMEBS,  Plundered.— See  2589. 

2890.  FABMEBS,  Prices  and.— Our 
farmers  are  cheerful  in  the  expectation  of  a 
good  price  for  wheat  in  autumn.  Their  pulse 
will  be  regulated  by  this,  and  not  by  the  suc- 
cesses or  disasters  of  the  war. — To  President 
Madison,    vi.  78.    (M..  Aug.  1812.) 

2891.  FABKEBS,  Sacrificing.- Shall  the 
who'e  mass  of  our  farmers  be  sacrificed  to 
the  class  of  shipwrights  ?— Opinion  on  Ship 
Passports,    vu,  625.    (May,  1703.) 

2892.  FABMEBS,  Virtues  of.— Those 
who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people 
01  God.  if  He  ever  had  a  chosen  people, 
whose  breasts  He  has  made  His  peculiar  de- 
posit for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It 
\i  the  focus  in  which  he  keeps  alive  that  sa- 


cred fire,  which  otherwise  might  escape  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.— Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  405.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  268.    (1782.) 

—  FABMEBS  OBNEBAL  OF  FBANCE. 

— See  Monopoly. 

2893.  FABMINQ,  Absorbed  in.— If  you 
visit  me  as  a  farmer,  it  must  be  as  a  co-dis- 
ciple; for  I  am  but  a  learner;  an  eager  one 
indeed,  but  yet  desperate,  being  too  old  now  to 
learn  a  new  art.  However,  I  am  as  much  de- 
lighted and  occupied  with  it,  as  if  I  was  the 
greatest  adept.  I  shall  talk  with  you  about  it 
from  morning  till  night,  and  nut  vou  on  very 
short  allowance  as  to  political  aliment.  Now 
and  then  a  pious  ejaculation  for  the  French 
and  Dutch  republicans,  returning  with  due 
dispatch  to  clover,  potatoes,  wheat,  &c. — To 
W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  118.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  12.  (M.. 
1795.) 

2894.  FABMTN'Q,  Ardor  for. — I  return 
to  farming  with  an  ardor  which  I  scarcely 
knew  in  my  youth,  and  which  has  got  the 
better  entirely  of  my  love  of  study. — To  John 
Adams,  iv,  103.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  505.  (M., 
April  1794.) 

2895.  FABMIKG,  Beauty  and.— In  Vir- 
ginia  we  are  all  farmers,  but  not  in  a  pleas- 
ing style.  We  have  so  little  labor  in  propor- 
tion to  our  land  that,  although  perhaps  we 
make  thore  profit  from  the  same  labor,  we  can- 
not give  to  our  grounds  that  style  of  beauty 
which  satisfies  the  eye  of  the  amateur. — To  C. 
W.  Peale.    vi,  6.     (P.F.,  181 1.) 

2896.  FABMING,  Delight  in.— No  oc- 
cupation is  so  delightful  to  me  a^  the  cul- 
ture of  the  earth.— To  C.  W.  Peale.  vi,  6. 
(P.F.,  1811.) 

2897.  FABMING,  Management.— A 
farm,  however  large,  is  not  more  difficult  to 
direct  than  a  garden,  and  does  not  call  for 
more  attention  or  skill. — To  J.  B.  Stuart. 
vii,  64.    (M.,  1817.) 

2898.  FABMINOy  Theory  and  practice. 
— Attached  to  agriculture  by  inclination,  as 
well  as  by  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  occupations  of  man,  my  course 
of  life  has  not  permitted  me  to  add  to  its 
theories  the  lessons  of  practice. — To  M.  Sil- 
vestre.    V,  83.     (W.,  1807.) 

2899.  FASHION,  Bevolution  and. — I 
have  hopes  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
are  already  disposed  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat  in 
deciding  that  the  vote  [in  the  States  General! 
shall  be  by  persons.  This  is  the  opinion  a 
la  mode  at  present,  and  mode  has  acted  a 
wonderful  part  in  the  present  instance.  All 
the  handsome  young  women,  for  example, 
are  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  this  is  an  army 
more  powerful  in  France,  than  the  200,000 
men  of  the  King.— -To  David  Humphreys. 
iii,  II.    Ford  ed.,  v.  87.     (1789.) 

2900.  FAST-DAY,  Appointment  of  a. — 

[After  the  promulgation  of  the  Boston  Port- 
bill  in  1774]  we  [the  young  leaders  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses]  were  under  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  arousing  our  pco- 
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pie  from  the  lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen 
as  to  passing  events;  and  thought  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  day  of  general  fasting  and 
prater  would  be  most  likely  to  call  up  and  alarm 
their  attention.  No  example  of  such  a  solem- 
nity had  existed  since  the  days  of  our  dis- 
tresses in  the  war  of  1755,  since  which  a  new 
?eneration  had  grown  up.  With  the  help,  there- 
ore,  of  Rushworth,  whom  we  rummaged  over 
for  the  revolutionary  precedents  and  forms  of 
the  Puritans  of  that  day,  preserved  by  him, 
we  cooked  up  a  resolution,  somewhat  modern- 
izing their  phrases,  for  appointing  the  ist 
day  of  June,  on  which  the  Port-bill  was  to  com- 
mence, for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and 
praver,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the 
evils  of  civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in 
support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  King  and  Parliament  to  moderation  and 
justice.  To  give  greater  emphasis  to  our  prop- 
osition, we  agreed  to  wait  the  next  morning 
on  Mr.  [Robert  Carter]  Nicholas,  whose 
grave  and  religious  character  was  more  in 
unison  with  the  tone  of  our  resolution,  and  to 
solicit  him  to  move  it.  We  accordingly  went 
to  him  in  the  morning.  He  moved  it  the  same 
day;  the  ist  of  June  was  proposed;  and  it 
passed  without  opposition.  The  Governor  dis- 
solved us  as  usual.  *  *  *  We  returned 
home,  and  in  our  several  counties  invited  the 
clergy  to  meet  assemblies  of  the  people  on  the 
ist  of  June,  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day,  and  to  address  to  them  discourses  suited  to 
the  occasion.  The  people  met  generally,  with 
anxiety  and  alarm  m  their  countenances^  and 
the  effect  of  the  day  through  the  whole  Colony, 
was  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  arousing  every 
man,  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly  on  his 
centre. — ^Autobiography,  i,  6.  Foro  ed.,  i,  9. 
(1820.) 

2001.  PAST-DAYS,  Federal  QoTemment 
and.— I  consider  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  interdicted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion from  intermeddling  in  religious  institu- 
tions, their  doctrines,  discipline,  or  exercises. 
This  results  not  only  from  the  provision  that 
no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment or  free  exercise  of  religion,  but  from 
that  also  which  reserves  to  the  States  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States. 
Certainly,  no  power  to  prescribe  any  religious 
exercise,  or  to  assume  authority  in  religious 
discipline,  has  been  delegated  to  the  General 
Government  It  must,  then,  rest  with  the 
States,  so  far  as  it  can  be  in  any  human  au- 
thority. But  it  is  only  proposed  that  I  should 
recommend^  not  prescribe,  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  That  is,  that  I  should  indirectly 
assume  to  the  United  States  an  authority  over 
religious  exercises,  which  the  Constitution 
has  directly  precluded  them  from.  It  must 
be  meant,  too,  that  this  recommendation  is  to 
carry  some  authority,  and  to  be  sanctioned 
by  some  penalty  on  those  who  disregard  it; 
not  indeed  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  of 
some  degree  of  proscription  perhaps  in  public 
opinion.  And  does  the  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  penalty  make  the  recommendation  less 
a  law  ot  conduct  for  those  to  whom  it  is  di- 
rected? I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  religion  to  invite  the  civil  majristrate  to  di- 
rect its  exercises,  its  discipline,  or  its  doc- 
"-ines;  nor  ot  the  religious  societies,  that  the 
»ral  Government  should  be  invested  with 
ower  of  effecting  any  uniformity  of  time 


or  matter  among  them.  Fasting  and  prayer 
are  religious  exercises :  the  enjoining  them  an 
act  of  discipline.  Every  religious  society  ha<^ 
a  right  to  determine  for  itself  the  times  for 
these  exercises,  and  the  objects  proper  for 
them,  according  to  their  own  particular  tenets ; 
and  this  right  can  never  be  safer  than  in  their 
own  hands,  where  the  Constitution  has  de- 
posited it.  I  am  aware  that  the  oractice  of 
my  predecessors  may  be  quoted.  But  I  have 
ever  believed  that  the  example  of  State  ex- 
ecutives led  to  the  assumption  of  that  author- 
ity by  the  General  Government,  without  due 
examination,  which  would  have  discovered 
that  what  might  be  a  right  in  a  State  govern- 
ment, was  a  violation  of  that  right  when  as- 
sumed by  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every 
one  must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  reason,  and  mine  tells  me  that  civii 
powers  alone  have  been  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  authority  to  di- 
rect the  religious  exercises  of  his  constituents. 
— To  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  v,  236.  Foro 
ED.,  ix,  174.     (W.,  1808.) 

2002. .    In  matters  of  religion,  I 

have  considered  that  its  free  exercise  is  placed 
by  the  Constitution  independent  of  the  power 
of  the  General  Government.  I  have,  there- 
fore, undertaken  on  no  occasion  to  prescribe 
the  religious  exercises  suited  to  it;  but  have 
left  them  as  the  Constitution  found  them. 
under  the  direction  and  discipline  of  State  or 
Church  authorities  acknowledged  by  the  sev- 
eral religious  societies. — Second  Inaugural 
Address,  viii,  42.    Ford  ed.,  vil,  344.  (1805.) 

2903.  PAUQUIEB  (Trancia),  AbUlty.— 

The  ablest  man  who  had  ever  filled  that  of- 
fice [Governor  of  Virginia!.* — ^Autobiog- 
raphy,   i,  3.    Ford  ed.,  i,  4.     (1S21,) 

2004.  PAVOBITISM,  Equal  rigrbta 
vs.— To  special  legislation  we  are  generally 
averse,  lest  a  principle  of  favoritism  should 
creep  in  and  pervert  that  of  equal  rights. — To 
George  Flower,    vii,  83.    (1817.) 

2006.  FAVOBinSM,  Justice  and.— Deal 

out  justice  without  partiality  or  favoritism. — To 
Hugh  Williamson.  Ford  ed.,  v,  492.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

2006.  PAVOBinSK,  Begal.--The  sin- 
gle interposition  of  an  interested  indiyidual 
against  a  law  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  fail 
of  success,  though  in  the  opoosite  scale  were 
placed  the  interests  of  a  whole  country. — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  135.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  440.     (1774.) 

2007.  F A VOBSy  Personal. — In  these  coun- 
tries [France  and  Holland]  personal  fa- 
vors weigh  more  than  public  interest — ^To 
James  Monroe,  i,  569.  Ford  ed.,  iy,  226. 
(P..  1786.) 

2008.  FAVORS,  SoUcitation  of.— Those 
who  have  had,  and  who  may  yet  have,  occa- 


•  Jefferson,  while  a  student  at  WilHain  and  Mary 
Conegre,  was  introduced  to  Governor  Pmnqniet. 
"  With  him,  and  at  his  Uble/'  says  jeffersoa  (Anto- 
bio^ttphy,  i,  3),  **  Dr,  Small  and  Mr.  Wytb«,  his 
amtci  omnium  korarum^  and  myself,  n>nBed  s 
partie  quarrei^  and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on 
these  occasions  lowed  much  instmctlon.*' — Boitok. 
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sion  to  ask  great  favors,  should  never  ask 
small  ones. — To  M.  de  Lafayette,  i,  579. 
(P.,  1786.)  

__  FEDEiiAL  CITY.— See  Washington 
City. 

~  FEDEBAIi  C0TJBT8.— See  Judiciary 
and  Supreme  Court. 

2809.  7EDEBAL  GO VEBKKEKT,  Birth 

of. — ^The  new  government  has  ushered  itself 
to  the  world,  as  honest,  masculine  and  dig- 
nified.— ^To  James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford 
Eu.,  V,  112.     (P.,  1789.) 

_  FBDKBATi  GO VEBNMEKT,  Gentral- 
ization. — See  Centralization. 

2910.  7EDBBAL  GOVEBNMEKT,  Ex- 
pansion and.— Who  can  limit  the  extent  to 
which  the  federative  principle  may  operate 
effectively?  The  larger  our  association,  the 
less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local  passions. — 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  41.  Ford 
ED.,  \-iii,  344.     (1805.) 

2911 .    I   still  believe  that  the 

Western  extension  of  our  confederacy  will  en- 
.sure  its  duration,  by  overruling  local  factions, 
which  might  shake  a  smaller  association.— 
To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford  ed., 
X.  192.     (M.,  1821.)    See  Territory. 

2912.  FEDEBAL  GOVEBKMENT, 
Formation  of. — I  find  by  the  public  papers, 
that  your  commercial  convention  [at  Annap- 
olis] failed  in  point  of  representation.  If  it 
should  produce  a  full  meeting  in  May,  and  a 
broader  reformation,  it  will  still  be  well.  To 
inake  us  one  nation,  as  to  foreign  concerns, 
and  keep  us  distinct  in  domestic  ones,  gives 
the  outline  of  the  proper  division  of  powers 
bctvieen  the  general  and  particular  govern- 
ments. But.  to  enable  the  federal  head  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  given  it  to  best  advantage, 
it  should  be  organized,  as  the  particular  ones 
are,  into  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary. 
The  first  and  last  are  already  separated.  The 
second  should  also  be.  When  last  with  Con- 
gress, I  often  proposed  to  members  to  do 
this,  by  making  of  the  Committee  of  the 
States,  an  Executive  Committee  during  the 
recess,  of  Congress,  and,  during  its  sessions, 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  receive  and  despatch 
all  executive  business,  so  that  Congress  itself 
should  meddle  only  with  what  should  be  legis- 
lative. But  I  question  if  any  Congress  (much 
less  all  successively)  can  have  self-denial 
enough  to  go  through  with  this  distribution. 
The  distribution,  then,  should  be  imposed  on 
them.* — To  James  Madison,  ii,  65.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  332.     (P..  Dec.  16,  1786.) 

2913. .     I  think  it  very  material 

to  separate  in  the  hands  of  Congress  the  ex- 

*  Alezandar  H.  Stephens,  in  commenting  on  tbis 
paftsacfe  in  his  History  of  the  United  States^  page 
eyS,  says :  '*  This,  as  far  as  the  author  has  been  able 
to  discover,  after  no  inconsiderable  research,  is  the 
first  embodied  conception  of  the  general  outline  of 
those  proper  changes  of  the  old  Constitution,  or 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  were  subsequently 
actually  and  in  fact  ingrafted  on  the  old  system  of 
confederations ;  and  which  make  the  most  marked 
difference  between  ours,  and  all  other  like  systems." 
—Editor. 


ecutive  and  legislative  powers,  as  the  judiciary 
already  are  in  some  degree.  ♦  *  ♦  The 
want  of  it  has  been  the  source  of  more  evil 
than  we  have  experienced  from  any  other 
cause.  Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  nor  so 
mischievous  in  a  great  assembly  as  the  de- 
tails of  execution.  The  smallest  trifle  of  that 
kind  occupies  as  long  as  the  most  important 
act  of  legislation,  and  takes  place  of  every- 
thing else.  Let  any  man  recollect,  or  look  over 
the  files  of  [the  Confederation]  Congress; 
he  will  observe  the  most  important  proposi- 
tions hanging  over,  from  week  to  week,  and 
month  to  month,  till  the  occasions  have  passed 
them,  and  the  thing  never  done.  I  have  ever 
viewed  the  executive  details  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  evil  to  us,  because  they,  in  fact,  place 
us  as  if  we  had  no  federal  head,  by  diverting 
the  attention  of  that  head  from  great  to  small 
objects;  and  should  this  division  of  power 
not  be  recommended  by  the  convention,  it  is 
my  opinion  Congress  should  make  it  itself, 
by  establishing  an  Executive  Committee. — 
To  K  Carrington.  ii,  218.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  424. 
(P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

2914. .    To  give  the  Federal  head 

some  peaceable  mode  of  enforcing  its  just  au- 
thority, [and]  to  organize  that  head  into  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judiciary  departments, 
are  great  desiderata  in  our  Federal  constitu- 
tion.— To  General  Washington,  ii,  250. 
(P..  Aug.  1787.) 

J8915. .    To  make  our  States  one 

as  to  all  foreign  concerns,  [and]  preserve 
them  several  as  to  all  merely  domestic  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
are  great  desiderata  in  our  Federal  constitu- 
tion.—To  General  Washington,  ii,  250. 
(P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

2916. .     You     ask     me     what 

amelioration  I  think  necessary  in  our  Federal 
constitution.  *  *  *  My  own  general  idea 
is  that  the  States  shouTcl  severally  preserve 
fheir  sovereignty  in  whatever  concerns  them- 
selves alone,  and  that  whatever  may  concern 
another  Stat€,  or  any  foreign  nation,  should 
be  made  a  part  of  .the  Federal  sovereignty ; 
that  the  exercise  of  the  Federal  sovereiprnty 
should  be  divided  among  three  several  bodies, 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  as  the 
State  sovereignties  are;  and  that  peaceable 
means  should  be  contrived  for  the  Federal 
head  to  enforce  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
State. — To  George  Wythe,  ii,  267.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  445.     (P..  Sep.  1787.) 

2917. .    My    idea    is    that    we 

should  be  made  one  nation  in  every  case  con- 
cerning foreign  affairs,  and  separate  ones  in 
whatever  is  merely  domestic. — To  J.  Blair. 
ii,  249.     (P.,  1787.) 

2918. .  My  idea  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  be  organized  into 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  as  are 
the  State  governments,  and  some  peaceable 
means  of  enforcement  devised  for  the  Federal 
head  over  the  States. — To  J.  Blair,  ii,  249. 
(P.,  1787.) 

2919.  .    My  general  plan  would 

be  to  make  the  States  one  as  to  everything 
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2808.  EXECUTIVE^  French  Directory. 
— I  fear  the  oligarchical  Executive  of  the 
French  will  not  do.  We  have  always  seen  a 
small  council  get  into  cabals  and  quarrels, 
the  more  bitter  and  relentless  the  fewer  they 
are.  We  saw  this  in  our  Committee  of  the 
States;  and  that  they  were  from  their  bad 
passions,  incapable  of  doing  the  business  of 
their  country.  I  think  that  for  the  prompt, 
clear  and  consistent  action  so  necessary  in 
an  Executive,  unity  of  person  is  necessary  as 
with  us.  I  am  aware  of  the  objection  to 
this,  that  the  office  becoming  more  important 
may  bring  on  serious  discord  in  elections.  In 
our  country,  I  think  it  will  be  long  first;  not 
within  our  day,  and  we  may  safely  trust  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  successors  the  remedies  of 
the  evils  to  arise  in  theirs. — To  John  Adams. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  56.     (M.,  Feb.  1796) 

2809. .     I    had    formerly   looked 

with  great  interest  to  the  experiment  which 
was  going  on  in  France  of  an  Executive  Di- 
rectory, while  that  of  a  single  elective  Exec- 
utive was  under  trial  here.  I  thought  the  issue 
of  them  might  fairly  decide  the  question  be- 
tween the  two  modes.  But  the  untimely  fate 
of  that  establishment  cut  short  the  experi- 
ment. I  have  not,  however,  been  satisfied 
whether  the  dissensions  of  that  Directory 
(and  which  I  fear  are  incident  to  a  plurality) 
were  not  the  most  effective  cause  of  the  suc- 
cessful usurpations  which  overthrew  them. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  to  a  republican,  and  worthy  of  great 
consideration.—To  Judge  Woodward.  v,449. 
(M.,  May  1809.) 

2810.  EXECUTIVE,  Jealousy  of  the. — 
The  Executive  in  our  governments  is  not  the 
sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principal  object  of  my 
jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  lesrislatures  is 
the  most  formidable  dread  at  present  and  will 
be  for  many  years.  That  of  the  Executive 
will  come  in  its  turn,  but  it  will  be  at  a 
remote  period.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  83.     (P.,  1789) 

2811.  EXECUTIVE,  The  people  and.— 
The  people  are  not  qualified  to  exercise  them- 
selves the  Executive  department ;  but  they  arc 
qualified  to  name  the  person  who  shall  ex- 
ercise it.  With  us,  therefore,  they  choose 
this  officer  every  four  years. — To  M.  UABsi 
Arnond.  iii,  81.  Ford  ed.,  v.  103.  (P., 
1789.) 

2812. -,    In    times   of   peace   the 

people  look  most  to  their  representatives ;  but 
in  war,  to  the  Executive  solely. — To  C^sar 
A.  Rodney,  v,  501.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  272.  (M., 
1810.) 

2813.  EXECUTIVE,  Bepublican  and 
monarchical. — A  monarchical  head  should 
confide  the  execution  of  its  will  to  depart- 
ments consisting  each  of  a  plurality  of  hands, 
who  would  warp  that  will  as  much  as  possible 
towards  wisdom  and  moderation,  the  two 
qualities  it  eenerally  wants.  But  a  republican 
head,  founding  its  decrees,  originally,  in  these 
two  qualities,  should  commit  them  to  a  smgle 
Sand  for  execution,  giving  them,  thereby,  a 


promptitude  which  republican  proceedings 
generally  want. — Answers  to  M.  de  Meu- 
NiER.    ix,  247.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  151.    (P.,  1786.) 

2814.  EXECUTIVE,  Single  and  plural. 

— AVhen  our  present  government  was  first  es- 
tablished, we  had  many  doubts  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  many  leanings  towards  a  supreme 
executive  council.  It  happened  that  at  that 
time  the  experiment  of  such  an  one  was  com- 
menced in  France,  while  a  single  Executive 
was  under  trial  here.  We  watched  the 
motions  and  effects  of  these  two  rival  plans, 
with  an  interest  and  anxiety  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  a  choice  between  them. 
The  experiment  in  France  failed  after  a  short 
course,  and  not  from  any  circumstances  pe- 
culiar to  the  times  or  nation,  but  from  those 
internal  jealousies  and  dissensions  in  the 
Directory,  which  will  ever, arise  among  men 
equal  in  power,  without  a  principal  to  decide 
and  control  their  differences.  We  had  tried 
a  similar  experiment  in  1784,  by  establishing 
a  Committee  of  the  States,  composed  of  a 
member  from  every  State,  then  thirteen,  to 
exercise  the  executive  functions  during  the 
recess  of  Congress.  They  fell  immediately 
into  schisms  and  dissensions,  which  became  at 
length  so  inveterate  as  to  render  all  coopera- 
tion among  them  impracticable;  they  dis- 
solved themselves,  abandoning  the  helm  of 
government,  and  it  continued  without  a  head, 
until  Congress  met  the  ensuing  winter.  This 
was  then  imputed  to  the  temper  of  two  or 
three  individuals;  but  the  wise  ascribed  it  to 
the  nature  of  man.  The  failure  of  the  French 
Directory,  and  from  the  same  cause,  seems  to 
have  authorized  a  belief  that  the  form  of  a 
plurality,  however  promising  in  theory,  is  im- 
practicable with  men  constituted  with  the  or- 
dinary passions.  While  the  tranquil  and 
steady  tenor  of  our  single  Executive,  during 
a  course  of  twenty-two  years  of  the  most 
tempestuous  times  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  presented,  gives  a  rational  hope  that 
this  important  problem  is  at^  length  solved. 
Aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  cabinet  of  heads  of 
departments,  originally  four,  but  now  five,  with 
whom  the  President  consults,  either  singly  or 
altogether,  he  has  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom 
and  information,  brings  their  views  to  one 
centre,  and  produces  an  unity  of  action  and 
.direction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  excellence  of  this  construction  of 
the  executive  power  has  already  manifested 
itself  here  under  very  opposite  circumstances. 
During  the  administration  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent, his  cabinet  of  four  members  was  equally 
divided  by  as  marked  an  opposition  of  princi- 
ple as  monarchism  and  republicanism  could 
bring  into  conflict.  Had  that  cabinet  been  a 
Directory,  like  positive  and  negative  quanti- 
ties in  algebra,  the  opposing  wills  would  have 
balanced  each  other  and  produced  a  state  of 
ab.solute  inaction.  But  the  President  heard 
with  calmness  the  opinions  and  reasons  of 
each,  decided  the  course  to  be  pursued,  anil 
kept  the  government  steadily  in  it,  unaffected 
by  the  agitation.  The  public  knew  well  the 
dissensions  of  the  cabinet,  but  never  had  an 
uneasy  thought  on  their  account,  because  they 
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knew  also  they  had  provided  a  regulating 
power  which  would  keep  the  machine  in 
steady  movement.  I  speak  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  scenes,  quorum  pars  fui; 
as  I  may  of  others  of  a  character  entirely 
opposite.  The  third  administration,  which 
was  of  eight  years,  presented  an  example  of 
harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  six  persons,  to  which 
perhaps  history  has  furnished  no  parallel. 
There  never  arose,  during  the  whole  time,  an 
instance  of  an  unpleasant  thought  or  word 
between  the  members.  We  sometimes  met 
tinder  differences  of  opinion,  but  scarcely  ever 
failed,  by  conversing  and  reasoning,  so  to 
modify  each  other  s  ideas,  as  to  produce  an 
unanimous  result.  Yet,  able  and  amicable  as 
these  members  were,  I  am  not  certain  this 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  each  possessed 
equal  and  independent  powers.  Ill -defined 
limits  of  their  respective  departments,  jeal- 
ousies, triffling  at  first,  but  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  repetition  of  occasions,  in- 
trigues without  doors  of  designing  persons  to 
build  an  importance  to  themselves  on  the 
divisions  of  others,  might,  from  small  begin- 
nings, have  produced  persevering  oppositions. 
But  the  power  of  decision  in  5ie  President 
left  no  object  for  internal  dissension,  and  ex- 
ternal intrigue  was  stifled  in  embryo  by  the 
knowledge  which  incendiaries  possessed,  that 
no  division  they  could  foment  would  change 
the  course  of  the  executive  power.  I  am  not 
conscious  that  my  participations  in  executive 
authority  have  produced  any  bias  in  favor  of 
the  single  Executive;  because  the  parts  I 
have  acted  have  been  in  the  subordinate,  as 
well  as  superior  stations,  and  because,  if  I 
know  myself,  what  I  have  felt,  and  what  I 
have  wished,  I  know  that  I  have  never  been 
so  well  pleased,  as  when  I  could  shift  power 
from  my  own,  on  the  shoulders  of  others ;  nor 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  conceive  how  any 
rational  being  could  propose  happiness  to 
himself  from  the  exercise  of  power  over 
others.  I  am  still,  however,  sensible  of  the 
solidity  of  your  principle,  that,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  public  liberty,  its  depository 
should  be  subject  to  be  changed  with  the 
greatest  ease  possible,  and  without  suspend- 
ing or  disturbing  for  a  moment  the  move- 
ments of  the  machine  of  government  You 
apprehend  that  a  single  Executive,  with  emi- 
nence of  talent,  and  destitution  of  principle, 
equal  to  the  object,  might,  by  usurpation,  ren- 
der his  powers  hereditary.  Yet  I  think  his- 
tory furnishes  as  many  examples  of  a  single 
usurper  arising  out  of  a  government  by  a 
plurality,  as  of  temporary  trusts  of  power 
in  a  single  hand  rendered  permanent  by  usur- 
pation. I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  this 
danger  is  lessened  in  the  hands  of  a  plural 
Executive.  Perhaps  it  is  greatly  increased, 
by  the  state  of  indflSciency  to  which  they  are 
liable  from  feuds  and  divisions  among  them- 
selves. The  conservative  body  you  propose 
might  be  so  constituted,  as,  while  it  would  be 
an  admirable  sedative  in  a  variety  of  smaller 
cases,  might  also  be  a  valuable  sentinel  and 
check  on  the  libcrticide  views  of  an  ambitious 
individual.    I  am  friendly  to  this  idea.    But 


the  true  barriers  of  our  liberty  in  this  country 
are  our  State  governments;  and  the  wisest 
conservative  power  ever  contrived  by  man,  is 
that  of  which  our  Revolution  and  present 
government  found  us  possessed.  Seventeen 
distinct  States,  amalgamated  into  one  as  to 
their  foreign  concerns,  but  single  and  inde- 
pendent as  to  their  internal  administration, 
regularly  organized  with  a  legislature  and 
governor  resting  on  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  enlightened  by  a  free  press,  can  never  be 
so  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to 
submit  voluntarily  to  his  usurpation.  Nor 
can  they  be  constrained  to  it  by  any  force  he 
can  possess.  While  that  may  paralyze  the 
single  State  in  which  it  hanpens  to  be  en- 
camped, sixteen  others,  spread  over  a  country 
of  two  thousand  miles  diameter,  rise  up  on 
every  side,  ready  organized  for  deliberation  by 
a  constitutional  legislature,  and  for  action  by 
their  governor,  constitutionally  the  com- 
mander of  the  militia  of  the  State,  that  is  to 
say,  of  every  man  in  it  able  to  bear  arms ;  and 
that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into  regi- 
ments and  battalions,  into  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  trained  under  officers  general 
and  subordinate,  legally  appointed,  always  in 
readiness,  and  to  whom  they  are  already  in 
habits  of  obedience.  The  republican  govern- 
ment of  France  was  lost  without  a  struggle 
because  the  party  of  "  un  et  indivisible  "  had 
prevailed;  no  provisional  organization  exist- 
ed to  which  the  people  might  rally  under 
authority  of  the  laws,  the  seats  of  the  Di- 
rectory were  virtually  vacant,  and  a  small 
force  sufficed  to  turn  the  legislature  out  of 
their  chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader  chief 
of  the  nation.  But  with  us,  sixteen  out  of 
seventeen  States  rising  in  mass,  under  regu- 
lar orp:anization,  and  legal  commanders, 
united  m  object  and  action  by  their  Congress, 
or,  if  that  be  in  duresse,  by  a  Special  Conven- 
tion, present  such  obstacles  to  an  usurper  as 
forever  to  stifle  ambition  in  the  first  con- 
ception of  that  object.  Dangers  of  another 
kind  mi^ht  more  reasonably  be  apprehended 
from  this  perfect  and  distinct  organization, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  States;  to  wit.  that 
certain  States  from  local  and  occasional  dis- 
contents, might  attempt  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  This  is  certainly  possible ;  and  would 
be  befriended  by  this  regular  organization. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  discon- 
tents can  spread  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be 
able  to  face  the  sound  parts  of  so  extensive 
an  Union ;  and  if  ever  they  should  reach  the 
majority,  they  would  then  become  the  regu- 
lar government,  acquire  the  ascendency  in 
Congress,  and  be  able  to  redress  their  own 
grievances  by  laws  peaceably  and  constitu- 
tionally passed.  And  even  the  States  in 
which  local  discontents  might  engender  a 
commencement  of  fermentation,  would  be 
paralyzed  and  self-checked  by  that  very  divi- 
sion into  parties  into  which  we  have  fallen, 
into  which  all  States  must  fall  wherein  men 
are  at  liberty  to  think,  speak,  and  act  freely, 
according  to  the  diversities  of  their  individ- 
ual conformations,  and  which  are,  perhaps, 
essential  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  gov- 
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As  independent,  in  fact,  as  different  nations, 
a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  compromise,  there- 
fore, and  not  of  encroachment  and  usurpation, 
is  the  healing  balm  of  such  a  Constitution; 
and  each  party  should  prudently  shrink  from 
all  approach  to  the  line  of  demarcation,  in- 
stead of  rashly  overleaping  it,  or  throwing 
grapples  ahead  to  haul  to  hereafter.  But, 
finally,  the  peculiar  happiness  of  our  blessed 
system  is,  that  in  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween these  different  sets  of  servants,  the  ap- 
peal is  to  neither,  but  to  their  employers 
peaceably  assembled  by  their  representatives 
in  convention.  This  is  more  rational  than  the 
jus  fortioris,  or  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  ul- 
tima et  sola  ratio  regum. — To  Spencer 
Roane,  vii,  213.  Ford  ed.,  x,  190.  (M., 
1821.) 

2938. Maintain  the  line  of  power 

marked  by  tne  Constitution  between  the  two 
coordinate  governments,  each  sovereign  and 
independent  in  its  department;  the  States  as 
to  everything  relating  to  themselves  and  their 
State;  the  General  Government  as  to  every- 
thing relating  to  things  or  persons  out  of  a 
particular  State.  The  one  may  be  strictly 
called  the  domestic  branch  of  government, 
which  is  sectional  but  sovereign;  the  other, 
the  foreign  branch  of  government,  coordinate 
with  the  other  domestic,  and  equally  sover- 
eign on  its  own  side  of  the  line. — To  Samuel 
H.  Smith.    Ford  ed.,  x.  263.     (M.,  1823.) 

2939.  -, The  best  general  key  for 

the  solution  of  questions  of  power  between  our 
governments,  is  the  fact  that  "every  foreign 
and  federal  power  is  given  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  the  States  every  power 
purely  domestic."  I  recollect  but  one  in- 
stance of  control  vested  in  the  Federal,  over 
the  State  authorities,  in  a  matter  purely  do- 
mestic, which  is  that  of  metallic  tenders.  The 
Federal  is,  in  truth,  our  foreign  government, 
which  department  alone  is  taken  from  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  separate  States. — To  Robert 
J.  Garnett.  vii,  336.  Ford  ed.,  x,  295.  (M., 
1824.) 

2940. The  radical  idea  of    the 

character  of  the  Constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  I  have  adopted  as  a  key  in  cases 
of  doubtful  construction,  is.  that  the  whole 
field  of  government  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, domestic  and  foreign  (the  States 
in  their  mutual  relations  being  of  the  latter)  ; 
that  the  former  department  is  reserved  exclu- 
sively to  the  respective  States  within  their 
own  limits,  and  the  latter  assigned  to  a  sep- 
arate set  of  functionaries,  constituting  what 
may  be  called  the  foreign  branch,  which,  in- 
stead of  a  federal  basis,  is  established  as  a 
distinct  government  quoad  hoc,  acting  as  the 
domestic  branch  does  on  the  citizens  directly 
and  coercively;  that  these  departments  have 
distinct  directories,  coordinate  and  equally 
independent  and  supreme,  each  in  its  own 
sphere  of  action.  Whenever  a  doubt  arises 
to  which  of  these  branches  a  power  belongs, 
I  try  it  by  this  test.  I  recollect  no  case  where 
a  question  simply  between  citizens  of  the 
'\mt  State,  has  been  transferred  to  the  foreign 


department,  except  that  of  inhibiting  tenders 
but  of  metallic  money,  and  ex  post  facto  legis- 
lation.— To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  342. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  300.    (M.,  1824.) 

2941. With  respect  to  our  State 

and  Federal  govemmcuts,  I  do  not  think 
their  relations  correctly  understood  by  for- 
eigners.* They  generally  suppose  the  fomier 
subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  They  are  coordinate  departments  of 
one  simple  and  integral  whole.  To  the  State 
governments  are  reserved  all  legislation  and 
administration,  in  affairs  which  concern  their 
own  citizens  only,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  given  whatever  concerns  foreigners, 
or  the  citizens  of  other  States;  these  func- 
tions alone  being  made  Federal.  The  one  is 
the  domestic,  the  other  the  foreign  branch  of 
the  same  government;  neither  having  control 
over  the  other,  but  within  its  own  department 
There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  only  to  this 
partition  of  power. — To  John  Cartwucht. 
vii,  358.     (M.,  1824.) 

2942.  FEDERAL  OOVEBKHSNT,  Snc- 
0688  of.— Our  experience  so  far,  has  satisfac- 
torily manifested  the  competence  of  a  repub- 
lican government  to  maintain  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  its  citizens ;  and  every  future 
year,  I  doubt  not,  will  contribute  to  settle  a 
question  on  which  reason,  and  a  knowledge  of 
die  character  and  circumstances  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  could  never  admit  a  doubt,  and  much 
less  condemn  them  as  fit  subjects  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  dominion  of  wealth  and  force. 
— R.  To  A.  Connecticut  Republicans,  viii, 
140.     (1808.) 

2948.  FBDEBAL  GOVBBNXEVT, 

Watchfulness  over.— Our  political  machine 
is  now  pretty  well  wound  up,  but  are  the 
spirits  of  our  people  sufficiently  wound  down 
to  let  it  work  glibly.  I  trust  it  is  too  soon 
for  that,  and  that  we  have  many  centuries 
to  come  yet  befoie  my  countrymen  cease  to 
bear  their  government  hard  in  hand. — ^To  W. 
S.  Smith,    ii,  448.    (P.,  1788.) 

2944 We,   I   hope,   shall   adhere 

to  our  republican  government,  and  keep  it  to 
its  original  principles  by  narrowly  watching 
it.— To .    iii,  527.     (Pa..  1793) 

2945.  FEDEBAIiISM,  ConsoUdation.— 
Consolidation  is  the  form  in  which  federalism 
row  arrays  itself,  and  is  the  present  principle 
of  distinction  between  republicans  and  the 
pseudo-republic<tns  but  real  federalists. — To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  278.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
248.    (M.,  1823.)    See  Centralization. 

2946.  FEDEBALISM,   I>6ad.»Excepting 

in  the  north-eastern  and  your  south-western 
corner  of  the  Union,  monarchism,  which  has 
been  so  falsely  miscalled  federalism,  is  dead 
and  buried,  and  no  dav  of  resurrection  will 
ever  dawn  upon  it.  It  has  retired  to  the  two 
extreme  and  opposite  angles  of  our  land, 
whence  it  will  have  ultimately  and  shortly  to 
take  its  final  flight.— To  Governor  Claibokkx. 
iv,  488.  (W.,  1803.) 
*  Cartwright  was  an  Bngli8hman.--BDiTOR. 
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2947. Federalism  is  dead,  with- 

iut  even  the  hope  of  a  day  of  resurrection. 
The  quondam  leaders,  indeed^  retain  their  ran- 
cor and  principles;  but  their    followers    are 
J  amalgamated  with  us  in  sentiment,  if  not  in 
J  name. — To  Richard  M.  Johnson,      v,    257. 
II  (W.,  March  1808.) 

2948.  PEDEBAUSM,  Judiciary  and.—- 

It   is    unfortunate    that    federalism    is    still 

predominant    in   our    Judiciary    department, 

which   is  consequently  in  opposition  to  the 

Legislative  and   Executive  branches,  and  is 

able  to  baffle  their  measures  often. — ^To  James 

BowDOiN.     V,  65.     Ford  ed.,  ix,    41.      (W., 

1807.) 

iL    2949.  PET>ETlAIiISM,  MoTiarchliim  and, 

•—Federalism,  stripped  as  it  now  nearly  is, 

•lot  its  landed  and  laboring  support,  is  mon- 

Marchism   and   Anglicism,   and   whenever  our 

own  dissensions  shall  let  these  in  upon  us, 

the  last  ray  of  free  government  closes  on  the 

horizon  of  the  world. — To  William  Duane. 

v,  602.     (M.,  181 1.)     See  Monarchy. 

2960.  PEDEHATiTSM,  Odious. — ^The 
name  of  federalism  is  become  so  odious  that 
no  party  can  rise  under  it. — To  Joel  Barlow. 
iv,  438.    Fc«d  ed.,  viii,  150.    (W.,  May  1802.) 

2951.  FBDEBAIiISM,  Proatrated.— The 
Hartford  G>nvention,  the  victory  of  Orleans, 
the  peace  of  Ghent,  prostrated  the  name  of 

Ifederalism.    Its  votaries  abandoned  it  through 
Ishame  and  mortification  and  now  call  them- 
■selves  republicans.     But  the  name  alone  is 
khanged,  the  principles  are  the  same.    *    *    * 
TTic  line  of  division  now,  is  the  preservation 
of  State  rights  as  reserved  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  by  strained  constructions  of  that  in- 
strument,  to   merge  all   into  a  consolidated 
government.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,     vii, 
325.    Ford  ed.,  x,  281.     (M.,  1823.) 

2952.  FEDERALISM,  Virginia  and.— 
There  is  so  little  federalism  in  Virginia  that  it 
is  not  feared,  nor  attended  to,  nor  a  principle 
of  voting.  What  little  we  have  is  in  the  string 
of  Presbyterian  counties  in  the  valley  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  Mountain,  where 
the  clergy  are  as  bitter  as  they  are  in  Con- 
necticut.—To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  233-     (W.,  May  1803.) 

2953.  FEDEBAIilSTS,  Anglomaniacs. 
— ^A  party  has  risen  among  us,  or  rather  has 
come  among  us,  which  is  endeavoring  to  sep- 
arate us  from  all  friendly  connection  with 
France,  to  unite  our  destinies  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  assimilate  our  govern- 
ment to  theirs.  Our  lenity  in  permitting  the 
return  of  the  old  tories,  gave  the  first  body  to 
tnis  party;  they  have  increased  by  large  im- 
portations of  British  merchants  and  factors, 
by  American  merchants  dealing  on  British 
capital,  and  by  stock  dealers  and  banking  com- 
panies, who.  by  the  aid  of  a  paper  system, 
arc  enriching  themselves  to  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  swaying  the  government  by 
their  possession  of  the  printing  presses,  which 
their  wealth  commands,  and  by  other  means, 
not  always  honorable  to  the  character  of  our 


countrymen.     Hitherto,  their    influence    and 
their  system  have  been  irresistible,  and  they 
have  raised  up  an  Executive  power  which  is 
too  strong  for  the  Legislature.    But  I  flatter 
myself  they  have  passed  their  zenith.     The 
people,  while  these  things  were  doing,  werer 
lulled  into  rest  and  security  from  a  causeV 
which  no  longer  exists.    No  prepossession  4> 
now  will  shut  their  ears  to  truth.    They  be^inl 
to  see  to  what  part  their  leaders  were  steermgl 
during  their  slumbers,  and  there  is  yet  time! 
to  haul  in,  if  we  can  avoid  a  war  with  France.' 
— To  Arthur  Campbell,    iv,  197.    Ford  ed., 
vii,  169.     (M.,  Sep.  1797) 

—  rEDEBAXISTS,  Callander  and.— See 
1063. 

2954.  VEDESALISTS^      Centralisation  L 

and.-7Consolidation-bgcomes  the  fourth  cjiap- 1 ' 
_ter_Qf_jhenext  book  of  their  history."^  But/y 
this  OpenTV illi  a  vast  Accession  01  strength  '^ 
from  their  younger  recruits,  who.  having 
nothing  in  them  of  the  feelings  or  principles 
of  '76,  now  look  to  a  single  and  splendid  gov- 
ernment of  an  aristocracy,  founded  on  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  moneyed  incorporations 
under  the  guise  and  cloak  of  their  favored 
branches  of  manufactures,  commerce  and 
navigation,  riding  and  ruling  over  the  plun- 
dered ploughman  and  beggared  yeomanry. 
This  will  be  to  them  a  next  best  blessing  to  the 
monarchy  of  their  first  aim,  and  perhaps  the 
surest  stepping  stone  to  it. — To  William  B. 
Giles,  vii,  428.  Ford  ed.,  x,  356.  (M.,  Dec. 
1825.)     See  Centralization. 

S3055.  VEDEBALISTS,     Defeated.— Tell 

my  old  friend.  Governor  Gerry,  that  I  give 
him  glory  for  the  rasping  with  which  he 
rubbed  down  his  herd  of  traitors.  Let  them 
have  justice  and  protection  against  personal 
violence,  but  no  favor.  Powers  and  preem- 
inences conferred  on  them  arj  daggers  put 
into  the  hands  of  assassins,  to  be  plunged  into 
our  own  bosoms  in  the  moment  the  thrust  can 
go  home  to  the  heart.  Moderation  can  never 
reclaim  them.  They  deem  it  timidity,  and 
despise  without  fearing  the  tameness  from 
which  it  flows.  Backed  by  England,  they  never 
lose  the  hope  that  their  day  is  to  come,  when 
the  terrorism  of  their  earlier  power  is  to  be 
merged  in  the  more  gratifying  system  of 
deportation  and  the  guillotine. — To  Henry 
Dearborn,    v,  608.     (P.F.,  Aug.  181 1.) 

2956.  FEDEBALISTSy  Divisions  among. 

—Among  that  section  of  our  citizens  called 
federalists,  there  are  three  shades  of  opinion. 
Distinguishing  between  the  leaders  and  people 
who  compose  it,  the  leaders  consider  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  as  a  model  of  perfection,  some, 
with  a  correction  of  its  vices,  others,  with  all 
its  corruptions  and  abuses.  This  last  was 
Alexander  Hamilton's  opinion,  which  others, 
as  well  as  myself,  have  often  heard  him  de- 
clare, and  that  a  correction  of  what  are  called 
its  vices,  would  render  the  English  an  im- 
practicable government.  This  government 
they  wished  to  have  established  here,  and  only 
accepted  and  held  fast  at  first,  to  the  present 
Constitution,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  final 
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establishment  of  their  favorite  model.  This 
party  has,  therefore,  always  clung  to  England 
as  their  prototype,  and  great  auxiliary  in  pro- 
moting and  effecting  this  change.  A  weighty 
MINORITY,  however,  of  these  leaders^  consider- 
ing the  voluntary  conversion  of  our  govern- 
ment into  a  monarchy  as  too  distant,  if  not 
desperate,  wish  to  break  off  from  our  Union 
its  eastern  fragment,  as  being,  in  truth,  the 
hotbed  of  American  monarchism,  with  a  view 
to  a  commencement  of  their  favorite  govern- 
ment, from  whence  the  other  States,  may 
gangrene  by  degrees,  and  the  whole  be  thus 
brought  finally  to  the  desired  point  For 
Massachusetts,  the  prime  mover  in  this  enter- 
prise, is  the  last  State  in  the  Union  to  mean 
a  final  separation,  as  being  of  all  the  most  de- 
pendent on  the  others.  Not  raising  bread  for 
the  sustenance  of  her  own  inhabitants,  not 
having  a  stick  of  timber  for  the  construction 
of  vessels,  her  principal  occupation,  nor  an 
article  to  export  in  them,  where  would  she 
be,  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  other 
States,  and  thrown  into  dependence  on  Eng- 
land, her  direct,  and  natural,  but  now  insid- 
V^  ious  rival?  At  the  head  of  this  minority  is 
what  is  called  the  Essex  Junto  of  Massachu- 
^  setts.  But  the  MAJORITY  of  these  leaders  do 
not  aim  at  separation.  In  this,  they  adhere  to 
the  known  principle  of  General  Hamilton, 
never,  under  any  views,  to  break  the  Union. 
Anglomany,  monarchy  and  separation,  then, 
are  the  principles  of  the  Essex  federalists. 
Anjrlomany  and  monarchy,  those  of  the  Ham- 

ftiltonians,  and  Anglomany  alone,  that  of  the 

!|  portion  among  the  people  who  call  them- 
^  •  selves   federalists.     These  last  are  as  good 

I  republicans  as  the  brethren  whom  they  op- 
V  I '  pose,  and  differ  from    them    only    in    their 

\i  devotion  to  England  and  hatred  of  France, 
which  they  have  imbibed  from  their  leaders. 
/The  moment  that  these  leaders  should  avow- 
"edly  propose  a  separation  of  the  Union,  or  the 
establishment  of  regal  government,  their 
popular  adherents  would  quit  them  to  a  man, 
and  join  the  republican  standard;  and  the 
partisans  of  this  change,  even  in  Masschu- 
setts,  would  thus  find  themselves  an  army  of 
officers  without  a  soldier.  The  party  called 
republican  is  steadily  for  the  support  of  the 
present  Constitution.  They  obtained  at  its 
commencement,  all  the  amendments  to  h 
they  desired.  These  reconciled  them  to  it 
perfectly,  and  if  they  have  any  ulterior  view, 
it  is  only,  perhaps,  to  popularize  it  further,  by 
shortenini?  the  senatorial  term,  and  devising 
a  process  for  the  responsibility  of  judges, 
more  practicable  than  that  of  impeachment. 
They  esteem  the  people  of  England  and 
France  equally,  and  equally  detest  the  gov- 
erning powers  of  both.  This  I  verily  believe, 
after  an  intimacy  of  forty  years  with  the  pub- 
lic councils  and  characters,  is  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  at 
present  divided,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  an 
ambition  for  power.— To  John  Mellish.  vi, 
95.    Ford  ed..  ix,  374.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

—  FEDERALISTS,  Embargo  and.— See 
Embargo. 


2857.  FEDEBAIilBTS,  Extinguishment 

of.— The  Hartford  Convention  and  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  extinguished  the  name  of 
federalists. — To  Henry  Dearborn.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  237.     (M.,  Oct.  1822.) 

2058 .    The  name  of  federalist 

was  extinguished  in  the  battle  o£  New  Or- 
leans; and  those  who  wear  it  now  [1822]  call 
themselves  republicans.  Like  the  fox  pursued 
by  the  dogs,  they  take  shelter  in  the  midst  of 
the  sheep.  They  see  that  monarchism  is  a 
hopeless  wish  in  this  country,  and  are  rallying 
anew  to  the  next  best  point,  a  consolidated 
government.  They  are,  therefore,  endeavor- 
ing to  break  down  the  barriers  of  the  State 
rights,  provided  by  the  Constitution  against 
a  consolidation.— To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  233.   (M..  1822.) 

2959.  FEDEBAXISTS^  Impotent.— The 
federalists  have  not  been  able  to  carry  a  sin- 
gle strong  measure  in  the  lower  House  the 
whole  session  [of  Congress].  When  they 
met,  it  was  believed  they  had  a  majority  of 
twenty;  but  many  of  these  were  new  and 
moderate  men,  and  soon  saw  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  party  to  which  they  had  been  well 
disposed  while  at  a  distance.  The  tide,  too, 
of  public  opinion  sets  so  strongly  against  the 
federal  proceedings,  that  this  melted  oflT 
their  majority,  and  discouraged  the  heroes  of 
the  party.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  329.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  446.   (Pa.,  May  1800.) 

2960.  FEDEEALI8TS,     Jay's     Tnaty 

and. — Though  the  Anglomen  have  in  the  end 
got  their  treaty  through,  and  so  far  tri- 
umphed over  the  cause  of  republicanism*  yet 
it  has  been  to  them  a  dear-bought  victory. 
It  has  given  the  most  radical  shock  to  their 
party  it  has  ever  received;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  glad  to  be  replaced  on 
the  ground  they  possessed  the  instant  before 
Jay's  nomination  extraordinary.  They  see 
that  nothing  can  support  them  but  the  colos- 
sus of  the  President's  merits  with  the  people, 
and  the  moment  he  retires,  that  his  successor, 
if  a  monocrat,  will  be  overborne  by  the  re- 
publican sense  of  his  constituents ;  if  a  repub- 
lican, he  will,  of  course,  give  fair  play  to 
that  sense,  and  lead  things  into  the  channel 
of  harmony  between  the  governors  and 
governed.  In  the  meantime,  patience. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  148.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  89. 
(M.,  July  1796.)     See  Jay  Treaty. 

2961.  FEDEBAUSTS,  Judiciary  and.— 

They  have  retired  into  the  judiciary  as  a 
stronghold.  There  the  remains  of  federalism 
are  to  be  preserved  and  fed  from  the  treas- 
ury, and  from  that  battery  all  the  works  of  re- 
publicanism are  to  be  beaten  down  and 
erased.  By  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  has  made  jud^s  irremovable, 
they  have  multiplied  useless  judges  merely  to 
strengthen  their  phalanx.r— To  John  Dickin- 
son. IV,  424.    (W.,  1801.)    See  Judiciary. 

2962.  FEDEBAUSTB,     Justice     to.^I 

never  did  them  an  act  of  injustice,  nor  failed 
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in  any  duty  to  them  imposed  by  my  office. — 
To  WiixiAM  Short.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  51.  (W., 
May  1807.) 

2963.  PEDESALISTS.  Leaden  of. — 
The  quondam  leaders  of  the  people  infuri- 
ated with  the  sense  of  their  impotence,  will 
soon  be  seen  or  heard  only  in  the  newspapers, 
which  serve  as  chimneys  to  carry  off  noxious 
vapors  and  smoke. — To  General  Kosciusco. 
iv,  43a    (W.,  April  1802.) 

2964. .  There  are  some  charac- 
ters who  have  been  too  prominent  to  retract, 
too  proud  and  impassioned  to  relent,  too 
grrccdy  after  office  and  profit  to  relinquish 
their  longinf^s,  and  who  have  covered  their 
devotion  to  monarchism  under  the  mantle  of 
federalism,  who  never  can  be  cured  of  their 
enmities.  These  are  incurable  maniacs,  for 
whom  the  hospitable  doors  of  Bedlam  are 
ready  to  open,  but  thw  are  permitted  to  walk 
abroad  while  they  refrain  from  personal  as- 
sault—To Timothy  Bloodworthy.  iv,  524. 
(W..  Jan.  1804.) 

2965. .    Though    the    people    in 

mass  have  joined  us,  their  leaders  had  com- 
mitted themselves  too  far  to  retract  Pride 
keeps  them  hostile;  they  brood  over  their 
ang^ry  passions,  and  give  them  vent  in  the 
newspapers  which  they  maintain.  They  still 
make  as  much  noise  as  if  they  were  the  whole 
nation.  Unfortunately,  these  being  the  mer- 
cantile papers,  published  chiefly  in  the  sea- 
ports, are  the  only  ones  which  find  their  way 
to  Kurope,  and  make  very  false  impressions 
there.— To  C  F.  Volnby.  iv,  573.  (W., 
1805.) 

12966. I  hope  that  my  retire- 
ment will  abate  some  of  their  [federalists'] 
disaffection  to  the  government  of  their 
country. — To  Richard  M.  Johnson,  v,  257. 
(W.,  i8oa) 

2967. .  Contented  with  our  gov- 
ernment elective  as  it  is  in  three  of  its  prin- 
cipal branches,  I  wish  not,  on  Hamilton's 
plan,  to  see  two  of  them  for  life;  and  still 
less,  hereditary,  as  others  desire.  I  believe 
tliat  the  yeomanry  of  the  federalists  think 
on  this  subject  with  me.  They  are  substan- 
tiallv  republican.  But  some  of  their  leaders. 
who  get  into  the  public  councils,  would  prefer 
Hamilton's  government,  and  still  more  the 
hereditary  one.  Nine  ilUe  lachryma.  I  wish 
them  no  harm,  but  that  they  may  never 
get  into  power,  not  for  their  harm,  but  for 
the    good   of   our   country. — ^To   W.    D.    G. 

WORTHINGTON.      V,  SO4.      (M.,   181O.) 

2968.  FEDEBALISTS,    Kadnees   of  .—I 

1am  entirely  confident  that  ultimately  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  passing  over  from  the 
federalists.  *  ♦  *  The  madness  and  ex- 
travagance of  their  career  are  what  ensure  it 
— To  E.  Livingston,  iv,  328.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
443.     (Pa.,  April  1800.) 

2960. .    A  little  more  prudence 

and  moderation  in  those  [federal  leaders] 
who  had  mounted  themselves  on  the  fears  [of 
the  people],  and  it  would  have  been  long  and 


difficult  to  unhorse  them.  Their  madness  had 
done  in  three  years  what  reason  alone,  acting 
against  them,  would  not  have  effected  in 
many ;  and  the  more,  as  they  might  have  gone 
on  forming  new  entrenchments  for  themselves 
from  year  to  year. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv, 
424.    (W.,  1801.) 

2970.  FEDERALISTS,     Objects     of  .—I 

have  been  ever  opposed  to  the  party  so  falsely 
called  federalists,  because  I  believe  them 
desirous  of  introducing  into  our  government 
authorities,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  inde- 
pendent of  the  national  will. — To  David 
Howell,    v,  554.    (M.,  1810.) 

2971. .    The  original  objects  of 

the  federalists  were,  ist,  to  warp  our  govern- 
ment more  to  the  form  and  principles  of  mon- 
archy; and  2d,  to  weaken  the  barriers  of  the 
State  governments  as  coordinate  powers.  In 
the  first  they  have  been  so  completely  foiled 
by  the  universal  spirit  of  the  nation  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  enterprise,  shrunk  from 
the  odium  of  their  old  appellation,  taken  to 
themselves  a  participation  of  ours,  and  under 
the  pseudo-republican  mask,  are  now  aiming 
at  their  second  object,  and  strengthened  by 
unsuspecting  or  apostate  recruits  from  our 
ranks,  are  advancing  fast  towards  an  ascend- 
ency.—To  William  Johnson,  vii,  293.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  228.     (M.,  1823.)     See  Monarchy. 

2972.  FEDERALISTS,  Opposition  of. — 

Though  we  may  obtain,  and  I  believe  shall 
obtain,  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States,  attached  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  according  to  its  ob- 
vious principles,  and  those  on  which  it  was 
known  to  be  received ;  attached  equally  to  the 
preservation  to  the  States  of  those  rights  un- 
questionably remaining  with  them ;  friends  to 
the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
trial  by  jury,  and  to  economical  government ; 
opposed  to  standing  armies,  paper  systems, 
war.  and  all  connection,  other  than  commerce, 
with  any  foreign  nation;  in  short,  a  majority 
firm  in  all  those  principles  which  we  have 
espoused  and  the  federalists  have  opposed 
uniformly;  still,  should  the  whole  body  of 
New  England  continue  in  opposition  to  these 
principles  of  government,  either  knowingly  or 
through  delusion,  our  government  will  be  a 
very  uneasy  one.  It  can  never  be  harmonious 
and  solid,  while  so  respectable  a  portion  of  its 
citizens  support  principles  which  go  directly  to 
a  change  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  sink 
the  State  governments,  consolidate  them  into 
one  and  monarchize  that. — ^To  Gideon  Gran- 
ger, iv,  330.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  450.  (M..  Aug. 
1800.) 

2973.  FEDEBALISTSy  Proposed  coali- 
tion.— In  our  last  conversation  you  mentioned 
a  federal  scheme  afloat,  of  formmg  a  coalition 
between  the  federalists  and  republicans,  of 
what  they  called  the  seven  eastern  States. 
The  idea  was  new  to  me.  and  after  time  for 
reflection  I  had  no  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  you  again.  The  federalists  know,  that. 
eo  nomine,  they  are  gone  forever.  Their  ob- 
ject, therefore,  is,  how  to  return  into  power 
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under  some  other  form.  Undoubtedly  they 
have  but  one  means,  which  is  to  divide  the 
republicans,  join  the  minority,  and  barter  with 
them  for  the  cloak  of  their  name.  I  say,  join 
the  minority;  because  the  majority  of  the  re- 
publicans not  needing  them,  will  not  buy 
them.  The  minority,  having  no  other  means 
of  ruling  the  majority,  will  give  a  price  for 
auxiliaries,  and  that  price  must  be  principle. 
It  is  true  that  the  federalists,  needing  their 
numbers  also,  must  also  give  a  price,  and  prin- 
ciple is  the  coin  they  must  pay  in.  Thus  a  bas- 
tard system  of  federo- republicanism  will  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  the  true  principles  of  our 
revolution.  And  when  this  party  is  formed, 
who  will  constitute  the  majority  of  it.  which 
majority  is  then  to  dictate?  Certainly  the 
federalists.  Thus  their  proposition  of  putting 
themselves  into  gear  with  the  republican 
minority,  is  exactly  like  Roger  Sherman's 
proposition  to  add  Connecticut  to  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  idea  of  forming  seven  eastern 
States  is  moreover  clearly  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  separation  of  the  Union.  Is  it  possible 
that  real  republicans  can  be  gulled  by  such  a 
bait?  And  for  what?  What  do  they  wish 
that  they  have  not?  Federal  measures? 
That  is  impossible.  Republican  measures? 
Have  they  them  not?  Can  any  one  deny,  that 
in  all  important  questions  of  principle,  re- 
publicanism prevails?  But  do  they  want  that 
their  individual  will  shall  govern  the  major- 
ity? They  may  purchase  the  gratification  of 
this  unjust  wish,  for  a  little  time,  at  a  great 
price;  but  the  federalists  must  not  have  the 
passions  of  other  men,  if,  after  getting  thus 
into  the  seat  of  power,  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  their  minority.  This 
minority  may  say.  that  whenever  they  relapse 
into  their  own  principles,  they  will  quit  them, 
and  draw  the  seat  from  under  them.  They 
may  quit  them,  indeed,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
all  the  venal  will  have  become  associated  with 
them,  and  will  give  them  a  majority  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  place,  and  to  enable  them  to 
eject  the  heterogeneous  friends  by  whose  aid 
they  get  again  into  power.  I  cannot  believe 
any  portion  of  real  republicans  will  enter  into 
this  trap ;  and  if  they  do,  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  carry  with  them  the  mass  of  their  States, 
advancing  so  steadily  as  we  see  them,  to  an 
union  of  principle  with  their  brethren.  It  will 
be  found  in  tnis,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases, 
that  crooked  schemes  will  end  by  over- 
whelming their  authors  and  coadjutors  in  dis- 
grace, and  that  he  alone  who  walks  strict  and 
upright,  and  who,  in  matters  of  opinion,  will 
be  contented  that  others  should  be  as  free 
as  himself,  and  acquiesce  when  his  opinion 
is  freely  overruled,  will  attain  his  object  in 
the  end.— To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  542.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  298.     (M.,  April  1804.) 

2974.  PEDEBALISTS,     PuslllanlmoUB. 

— The  federalists  *  *  *  wish  to  rub  through 
this  fragment  of  a  year  as  they  have  through 
the  four  preceding  ones,  opposing  patience  to 
insult,  and  interest  to  honor.  *  ♦  *  This 
is,  indeed,  a  most  humiliating  state  of  things, 
but  it  commenced  in  1793.  Causes  have  been 
dding  to  causes,  and  effects  accumulating  on 


effects,  from  that  time  to  this.  We  bad,  in 
I793>  the  most  respectable  character  in  the 
universe.  What  the  neutral  nations  think  of 
us  now,  I  know  not;  but  we  are  low  indeed 
with  the  belligerents.  Their  kicks  and  cuffs 
prove  their  contempt. — ^To  Edwakd  Rutledce. 
iv,  191.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  154.    (Pa.,  June  1797) 

LS3075.  FEDEBALISTS,  Republicans 
id. — My  hope  is  that  the  distinction  be- 
tjtween  republican  and  federalist  will  be  soon 
lost,  or  at  most  that  it  will  be  only  of  repub- 
lican and  monarchist;  that  the  body  of  the 
nation,  even  that  part  which  French  excesses 
lorced  over  to  the  federal  side,  will  rejoin  the 
republicans,  leaving  only  those  who  were  pure 
monarchists,  and  who  will  be  too  few  to  form 
a  sect.— To  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  iv,  353.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  489.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

I    2976. .    I  entertain  real  hope  that 

jthe  whole  body  of  our  citizens  (many  of 
;whom  had  been  carried  away  by  the  X.  Y. 
Z.  business),  will  shortly  be  consolidated 
*  *  *  .  When  they  examine  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  both  parties,  I  think  they  will  find 
little  to  differ  about.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
[there  are  some  of  their  leaders  who  have  so 
[committed  themselves,  that  pride,  if  no  other 
»passion,  will  prevent  their  coalescing.  We 
•must  be  easy  with  them. — To  Moses  Robin- 
son,   iv,  379.    (March  1801.) 

2977. .    The  manoeuvres  of  the 

year  X.  Y.  Z.  carried  over  from  us  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  real  republicans,  and 
honest  men  under  virtuous  motives.  The  de- 
lusion lasted  a  while.  At  length  the  poor 
arts  of  tub  plots.  &c.,  were  repeated  till  the 
designs  of  the  party  became  suspected.  From 
that  moment  those  who  had  left  us  began  to 
come  back.  It  was  by  their  return  to  us  that 
we  gained  the  victory  in  November,  1800. 
which  we  should  not  have  gained  in  No- 
vember, 1799.  But  during  the  suspension  of 
the  public  mind,  from  the  nth  to  the  17th 
of  February  [last],  and  the  anxiety  and 
alarm  lest  there  should  be  no  election, 
and  anarchy  ensue,  a  wonderful  effect  wa^ 
produced  on  the  mass  of  federalists  who  had 
not  before  come  over.  Those  who  had  be- 
Ifore  become  sensible  of  their  error  in  the 
[former  change,  and  only  wanted  a  decent 
excuse  for  coming  back,  seized  that  occa- 
»^ion  for  doing  so.  Another  body,  and  a 
large  one  it  is,  who  from  timidity  of  constitu- 
tion had  gone  with  those  who  wished  for  a 
strong  executive,  were  induced  by  the  same 
timidity  to  come  over  to  us  rather  than  risk 
anarchy:  so  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
we  receive  from  every  direction,  we  may  say 
that  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  were  called  federalists,  were  made  to 
desire  anxiously  the  very  event  they  had  just 
before  opposed  with  all  their  energies,  and  to 
receive  the  election  which  was  made,  as  an 
I  object  of  their  earnest  wishes,  a  child  of  their 
^own.  These  people  (I  always  exclude  their 
I  leaders)  are  now  aggregated  with  us.  They 
I  look  with  a  certain  decree  of  affection  and 
confidence  to  the  administration,  ready  to  be- 
come attached  to  it,  if  it  avoids  in  the  outset 
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acts  which  might  revolt  and  throw  them  off. 
To  give  time  for  a  perfect  consolidation  seems 
prudent— To  James  Monsoe.  iv,  3^.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  9.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

2978. ,  The  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Europe  had,  by  industry  and  artifice, 
been  wrought  into  objects  of  terror  even  to 
this  country,  and  had  really  involved  a  great 
portion  of  our  well-meaning  citizens  in  a  panic 
which  was  perfectly  unaccountable,  and  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  which  they  were  led 
to  support  measures  the  most  insane.  They 
are  now  pretty  thoroughly  recovered  from  it, 
and  sensible  of  the  mischief  which  was  done, 
and  preparing  to  be  done,  had  their  minds 
^continued  a  little  longer  under  that  derange- 
Iment.  The  recovery  bids  fair  to  be  complete, 
land  to  obliterate  entirely  the  line  of  party 
division  which  had  been  so  strongly  drawn. 
Not  that  their  late  leaders  have  come  over, 
or  even  can  come  over.  But  they  stand,  at 
present,  almost  without  followers.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  have  retreated  into  the  judiciary 
as  a  stronghold,  the  tenure  of  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  To  Joel  Bar- 
low,   iv,  369.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

2970. .  I  was  always  satisfied  that 

jthe  great  body  of  those  called  federalists 
jwere  real  republicans  as  well  as  federalists. — 
(Jo  General  Henry  Knox,  iv,  386.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  36.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2980. .  The  federal  sect  of  re- 
publicans ♦  ♦  ♦  differ  from  us  only  in  the 
shades  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  Executive, 
being,  with  us  attached  to  republican  govern- 
ment The  Essex  junto  and  their  associate 
monocrats  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Union,  wish 
to  sap  the  Republic  by  fraud,  if  they  cannot 
destroy  it  by  force,  and  to  erect  an  English 
monarchy  in  its  place;  some  of  them  (as  Mr. 
Adams)  thinking  its  corrupt  parts  should  be 
cleansed  away,  others  (as  Hamilton)  think- 
ing that  it  would  make  it  an  impracticable 
machine.— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  398.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  67.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

.    2981. ,    My  idea  is  that  the  mass 

.jbf  our  countrymen,  even  of  those  who  call 
them  federalists,  are  republicans.  They  differ 
Pffx>m  us  but  in  a  shade  of  more  or  less  of 
power  to  be  given  to  the  Executive  or  Legis- 
lative organ.  They  were  decoyed  into  the  net 
of  monarchists  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  contrivance, 
but  they  are  come  or  are  coming  back.  So 
much  moderation  in  our  proceedings  as  not 
to  revolt  them,  while  doubting  or  newly 
joined  with  us,  and  they  will  coalesce  and 
grow  to  us  as  one  flesh.  But  any  violence 
against  their  quondam  leaders  before  they  are 
thoroughly  weaned  from  them,  would  carry 
them  back  again*— To  Thomas  McKean. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  78w     (W.,  July  1801.) 


.  I  consider  the  pure  fed- 
eralist as  a  republican  who  would  prefer  a 
somewhat  stronger  Executive;  and  the  re- 
publican as  one  more  willing  to  trust  the 
legislature  as  a  broader  representation  of  the 
people,  and  a  safer  deposit  of  power  for  many 
reasons.    But  both  sects  are  republican,  en- 


titled to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Not  so  their  quondam  leaders,  covering  under 
the  mask  of  federalism  hearts  devoted  to 
monarchy.  The  Hamiltonians,  the  Essex- 
men,  the  Revolutionary  tories,  &c.  They  have 
a  right  to  tolerance,  but  neither  to  confidence 
nor  power. — To  John  Dickinson.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  76.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

2983.  FEDEBALIBT8,  Bepublican 
schisms  and. — I  consider  the  federalists  as 
completely  vanquished,  and  never  more  to 
take  the  field  under  their  own  banners.  They 
will  now  reserve  themselves  to  profit  by  the 
schisms  amonp^  republicans,  and  to  earn  favors 
from  minorities,  whom  they  will  enable  to 
triumph  over  their  more  numerous  antago- 
nists. So  long  as  republican  minorities  barely 
accept  their  votes,  no  great  harm  will  be 
done ;  because  it  will  only  place  in  power  one 
shade  of  republicanism,  instead  of  another. 
But  when  they  purchase  the  votes  of  the 
federalists,  by  giving  them  a  participation  of 
office,  trust  and  power,  it  is  a  proof  that 
anti-monarchism  is  not  their  strongest  pas- 
sion.— To  James  Sullivan,  v,  ioi.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  77.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

2984.  FEDERALISTS,     Self-gOTern- 

ment  and.— The  leaders  of  federalism  say 
that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  his  own  gov- 
ernment. We  must  do  no  act  which  shall  re- 
place them  in  the  direction  of  the  experiment. 
— To  (Governor  Hall.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  157. 
(W.,  1802.) 

2985.  FEDEBALISTS,  Statos'  rights 
aiid.^The  federalists,  baffled  in  their  schemes 
to  monarchize  us,  have  given  up  their  name, 
which  the  Hartford  Convention  had  made 
odious,  and  have  taken  shelter  among  us 
and  under  our  name.  But  they  have  only 
changed  the  point  of  attack.  On  every  ques- 
tion of  the  usurpation  of  State  powers  by  the 
Foreign  or  General  Government,  the  same 
men  rally  together,  force  the  line  of  demar- 
cation and  consolidate  the  government  The 
judges  are  at  their  head  as  heretofore,  and 
are  their  entering  wedge.  The  true  old  re- 
publicans stand  to  the  line,  and  will  I  hope 
die  on  it  if  necessary. — To  Samuel  H.  Smith. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  263.    (M.,  Aug.  1823.) 

2986.  FEDEEALISTS,  Terrorism  and 
treason. — When  General  Washington  was 
withdrawn,  these  energumeni  of  royalism. 
[the  federal  leaders],  kept  in  check  hitherto 
by  the  dread  of  his  honesty,  his  firmness,  his 
patriotism,  and  the  authority  of  his  name, 
now  mounted  on  the  car  of  State  and  free 
from  control,  like  Phaeton  on  that  of  the 
sun,  drove  headlong  and  wild,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  left,  nor  regarding  anything 
but  the  objects  they  were  driving  at;  until, 
displaying  these  fully,  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
were  opened,  and  a  general  disbandment  of 
them  from  the  public  councib  took  place. 
*  ♦  *  But  no  man  who  did  not  witness  it 
can  form  an  idea  of  their  unbridled  madness, 
and  the  terrorism  with  which  they  surrounded 
themselves.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, then  raging,  aided  them  mainly,  and 
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using  that  as  a  rawhead  and  bloody-bones, 
they  were  enabled  by  their  stratagems  of  X. 
Y.  Z.  in  which  this  historian  [Judge  Mar- 
shall] was  a  leading  mountebank,  their  tales 
of  tub-plots,  ocean  massacres,  bloody  buoys, 
and  pulpit  lyings,  and  slanderings,  and  ma- 
niacal ravings  of  their  Gardiners,  their  Os- 
goods  and  Parishes,  to  spread  alarm  into 
all  but  the  firmest  breasts.  Their  Attorney- 
General  had  the  impudence  to  say  to  a  re- 
publican member,  that  deportation  must  be 
resorted  to,  of  which,  said  he,  '*  you  repub- 
licans have  set  the  example,"  thus  daring  to 
identify  us  with  the  murderous  Jacobins  of 
France.  These  transactions,  now  [1818] 
recollected,  but  as  dreams  of  the  night,  were 
then  sad  realities;  and  nothing  rescued  us 
from  their  liberticide  effect,  but  the  unyield- 
ing opposition  of  those  firm  spirits  who  sternly 
maintained  their  post,  in  defiance  of  terror, 
until  their  fellow  citizens  could  be  aroused 
to  their  own  danger,  and  rally,  and  rescue  the 
standard  of  the  Constitution.  This  has  been 
happily  done.  Federalism  and  monarchism 
have  languished  from  that  moment  until  their 
treasonable  combinations  with  the  enemies  of 
their  country  during  the  late  war,  their  plots 
of  dismembering  .the  Union,  and  their  Hart- 
ford Convention,  have  consigned  them  to  the 
tomb  of  the  dead ;  and  I  fondly  hope  we  may 
now  truly  say,  "  we  are  all  republicans,  all  fed- 
eralists." and  that  the  motto  of  the  standard 
to  which  our  country  will  forever  rally,  will 
be  "  Federal  Union  and  Republican  Govern- 
ment " ;  and  sure  I  am  we  may  say  that,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this  point 
of  ralliance,  to  that  opposition  of  which  so  in- 
jurious an  idea  is  so  artfully  insinuated 
and  excited  in  this  history  [Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington].— The  Anas,  ix,  97. 
Forded.,  i,  166.     (1818.) 

2987.  FEDERALISTS,  UnprogresBive.— 

What  a  satisfaction  have  we  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  benevolent  effects  of  our  efforts, 
compared  with  those  of  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side,  who  have  discountenanced  all  ad- 
vances in  science  as  dangerous  innovations, 
have  enceavored  to  render  philosophy  and  re- 
publicanism terms  of  reproach,  to  persuade  us 
that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  the  rod. 
I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  living  and  dying 
in  the  contrary  hope,— To  John  Dickinson. 
iv,  366.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  8.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

2988.  FEDEBALISTS,  ViolationB  of 
Constitution. — Their  usurpations  and  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  at  that  period  [the 
administration  of  John  Adams]  and  their  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  so 
great,  so  decided,  and  so  daring,  that  after 
combating  their  aggressions,  inch  by  inch, 
without  being  able  in  the  least  to  check  their 
career,  the  republican  leaders  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  ef- 
forts there,  go  home,  get  into  their  respective 
Legislatures,  embody  whatever  of  re<?istance 
they  could  be  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual, 
*:o  perish  there  as  in  the  last  ditch.  All,  there- 
ore,  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in  the 
iouse  of  Representatives,  and  myself  in  the 


Senate,  where  I  then  presided  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Remaining  at  our  posts,  and  bidding^ 
defiance  to  the  brow-beatings  and  insults  by 
which  they  endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also, 
we  kept  the  mass  of  republicans  in  phalanx 
together,  until  the  Legislature  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  charge;  and  nothing  on 
earth  is  more  certain,  than  that  if  myself  par- 
ticularly, placed  by  my  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  the  head  of  the  republicans,  had  given 
way  and  withdrawn  from  my  post,  the  re- 
publicans throughout  the  Union  would  have 
given  up  in  despair,  and  the.cause  would  have 
been  lost  forever.  By  holding  on.  we  obtained 
time  for  the  Legislatures  to  come  up  with 
their  weight ;  and  those  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky particularly,  but  more  especially  the 
former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions,  saved 
the  Constitution  at  its  last  gasp.  No  person 
who  was  not  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  that 
gloomy  period,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  af- 
flicting persecutions  and  personal  indignities 
we  had  to  brook.  They  saved  our  country 
however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  so 
much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  imposture,  and  other  stratagems 
and  machinations,  that  they  would  have  sunk 
into  apathy  and  monarchy,  as  the  only  form 
of  government  which  could  maintain  itself.* — 
Miscellaneous  Papers,  ix,  507.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  368.     (1826.) 

2989.  FEDERALISTS,  Worthy  and  un- 
worthy.— With  respect  to  the  federalists,  I 
believe  we  think  alike;  for  when. speaking  of 
them,  we  never  mean  to  include  a  worthy 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  consider 
themselves  as  in  duty  bound  to  support  the 
constituted  authorities  of  every  branch,  and  to 
reserve  their  opposition  to  the  period  of  elec- 
tion. Those  having  acquired  the  appellation 
of  federalists,  while  a  federal  administration 
was  in  place,  have  not  cared  about  throwing 
off  their  name,  but  adhering  to  their  principle, 
are  the  supporters  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  The  other  branch  of  the  federalists, 
those  who  are  so  in  principle  as  well  as  in 
name,  disapprove  of  the  republican  principles 
and  features  of  our  Constitution,  and  would,  I 
believe,  welcome  any  public  calamity  (war 
with  England  excepted)  which  might  lessen 
the  confidence  of  our  country  in  those  prin- 
ciples and  forms.  I  have  generallv  considered 
them  rather  as  subjects  for  a  madhouse.  But 
they  are  now  playing  a  game  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous tendency,  without  perhaps  being 
themselves  aware  of  it.  They  are  endeavor- 
ing to  convince  England  that  we  suffer  more 
by  the  Embargo  than  they^  do,  and  that  if 
they  will  but  hold  out  awhile,  we  must  aban- 
don it.  It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when 
we  must  abandon  it.  But  if  this  is  before  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  of  council,  we  must  aban- 
don it  only  for  a  state  of  war.  The  day  is 
not  distant,  when  that  will  be  preferable  to 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  Embargo.  But 
we  can  never  remove  that,  and  let  our  vessels 

*  Jefferson  said,  in  the  same  paper,  that  he  con* 
sidered  this  action  on  his  part  **the  most  important, 
in  its  consequences,  of  any  transaction  in  any  per* 
tion  of  his  life  ".— Editoh. 
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go  out  and  be  taken  under  these  orders,  with- 
out making  reprisal.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
state  of  things  which  these  federal  monarch- 
ists are  endeavoring  to  bring  about;  and  in 
this  it  is  but  too  possible  they  may  succeed. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  if  we  have  war  with  Eng- 
land it  will  be  solelv  produced  by  their 
manoeuvres.— To  Dr.  Thomas  Leib.  v,  304. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  196.  (W.,  June  1808.)  See 
Parties,  Republicanism  and  Republicans. 

2990.  FENKEB  (James),  Character  of.— 

No  one  was  more  sensible  than  myself,  while 
Governor  Fenner  was  in  the  senate,  of  the 
soundness  of  his  political  principles,  and  recti- 
tude of  h's  conduct.  Among  those  of  my  fel- 
low laborers  of  whom  I  had  a  distinguished 
opinion,  be  was  one. — To  David  Howell,  v, 
554.     (M..  1810.) 

2991.  FENVO  (John),  Gazette  of.— 
[Fenno*s  Gazette]  is  a  paper  of  pure  toryism. 
disseminating  the  doctrines  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  exclusion  of  the  influence  of 
the  people. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.. 
V,  334.     (Pa.,  1791.) 


8. .    The  tory  paper  of  Fenno 

rarely  admits  ansrthing  which  defends  the  pres- 
ent form  of  government  in  opposition  to  his 
desire  of  subverting  it  to  make  way  for  a 
king,  lords  and  commons. — To  William  Short. 
I'ORD  ED.,  V,  361.     (179 1.) 

—  jfjsvjsB.- See  Yellow  Fever. 

2993.  ncnOH,      Education      and. — A 

great  obstacle  to  good  education  is  the  in- 
ordinate passion  prevalent  for  novels,  and  the 
time  lost  in  that  reading  which  should  be 
instructively  employed.  When  this  poison  in- 
fects the  mind,  it  destroys  its  tone  and  re- 
volts it  against  wholesome  reading.  Reason 
and  fact,  plain  and  tmadomed,  are  rejected. 
Nothing  can  engage  attention  unless  dressed 
in  all  the  figments  of  fancy,  and  nothing  so 
t)edecked  comes  amiss.  The  result  is  a 
bloated  imagination,  sickly  judgment,  and 
disgust  towards  all  the  real  businesses  of 
life.* — ^To  N.  Burwell.  vii,  102.  Ford  ed., 
X,  104.     (M.,  1818.) 

2994.  FICTION,    Value    of    Bound. — A 

little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  evinces  that  the  entertainments  of  fic- 
tion are  useful  as  well  as  pleasant.  That  they 
are  pleasant  when  well  written,  every  person 
feels  who  reads.  But  wherein  is  its  utility, 
asks  the  reverend  sage,  big  with  the  notion 
that  nothing  can  be  useful  but  the  learned 
lumber  of  Greek  and  Roman  reading  with 
which  his  head  is  stored?  I  answer  every- 
thirg  is  useful  which  contributes  to  fix  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  virtue.  When  any 
original  act  of  charity  or  of  gratitude,  for 
instance,  is  presented  either  to  our  sight  or 
imagination,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  feel  a  strong  desire  in  our- 
selves of  doing  charitable  and  grateful  acts 
also.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  see  or  read 
of  any  atrocious  deed,  we  are  disgusted  with 
its  deformity,  and  conceive  an  abhorrence  of 
vice.     Now   every   emotion  of  this  kind  is 

*  Jefferson  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Maria 
Bdgeworth  and  others  whose  works  inculcated  a 
sound  morality.— Editor. 


an  exercise  of  our  virtuous  dispositions,  and 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  like  limbs  of  the 
body,  acquire  strength  by  practice.  But  ex- 
ercise produces  habit,  and  in  the  instance 
of  which  we  speak,  the  exercise  being  of  the 
moral  feelings,  produces  a  habit  of  thinking 
and  acting  virtuously.  We  never  reflect 
whether  the  story  we  read  be  truth  or  fic- 
tion. If  the  painting  be  lively,  and  a  toler- 
able picture  of  nature,  we  are  thrown  into 
a  reverie,  from  which  if  we  awaken  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  •writer.  I  appeal  to  every 
reader  of  feeling  and  sentiment  whether  the 
fictitious  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth,  in 
Shakespeare,  does  not  excite  in  him  as  great 
a  horror  of  villainy,  as  the  real  one  of  Henry 
IV.  by  Ravaillac.  as  related  by  Davila?  And 
whether  the  fidelity  of  Nelson  and  generosity 
of  Blandford,  in  Marmontel,  do  not  dilate  his 
breast  and  elevate  his  sentiments  as  much  as 
any  similar  incident  which  real  history  can 
furnish?  Does  he  not  in  fact  feel  himself  a 
better  man  while  reading  them,  and  privately 
covenant  to  copy  the  fair  example?  We 
neither  know  nor  care  whether  Laurence 
Sterne  really  went  to  France,  whether  he  was 
there  accosted  by  the  Franciscan,  at  first  re- 
buked him  unkindly,  and  then  gave  him  a 
peace  offering;  or  whether  the  whole  be  not 
fiction.  In  either  case,  we  equally  are  sor- 
rowful at  the  rebuke,  and  secretly  resolve  we 
will  never  do  so:  we  are  pleased  with  the 
subsequent  atonement,  and  view  with  emula- 
tion a  soul  candidly  acknowledging  its  fault 
and  making  a  just  reparation.  Considering 
history  as  a  moral  exercise,  her  lessons  would 
be  too  infrequent  if  confined  to  real  life.  Of 
those  recorded  by  historians  few  incidents 
have  been  attended  with  such  circumstances 
as  to  excite  in  any  high  degree  this  sympa- 
thetic emotion  of  virtue.  We  are,  therefore, 
wisely  framed  to  be  as  warmly  interested  for 
a  fictitious  as  for  a  real  personage.  The  field 
of  imagination  is  thus  laid  open  to  our  use 
and  lessons  may  be  formed  to  illustrate  and 
carry  home  to  the  heart  every  moral  rule 
of  life.  Thus  a  lively  and  lasting  sense  of 
filial  duty  is  more  effectually  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  a  son  or  daughter  by  reading 
King  Lear,  than  by  all  the  dry  volumes  of 
ethics  and  divinitv  that  ever  were  written. 
This  is  my  idea  of  well  written  Romance,  of 
Tragedy,  Comedy  and  Epic  poetry. — To  Rob- 
ert Skipwith.    Ford  ed.,  i,  396.     (M..  1771.) 

2995.  FILIBUSTEBISM,  Prevention.— 
If  you  will  ♦  ♦  *  give  me  such  informa- 
tion as  to  persons  and  places  as  may  indicate 
to  what  points  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  is 
to  be  directed,  proper  measures  will  be  im- 
mediately taken  for  preventing  every  attempt 
to  make  any  hostile  expedition  from  these 
States  against  any  of  the  dominions  of 
France.  The  stronger  the  proofs  vou  can 
produce,  and  the  more  pointed  as  to  persons, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  means  of  coercion 
which  the  laws  will  allow  to  be  used. — To 

E.  C.  Genet.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  426.     (Pa.,  Sep. 
1793.) 

2996.  7ILIBXJSTEBISM,  Punishment 
of. — Let  it  be  our  endeavor    ♦    ♦    *    to  re- 
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Strain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individ- 
ually in  a  war*  in  which  their  country  takes 
no  part;  to  punish  severely  those  persons, 
citizen  or  alien,  who  shall  usurp  the  cover 
of  our  flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  in- 
fecting thereby  with  suspicion  thost  of  real 
Americans,  and  committing  us  into  contro- 
versies for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  our 
own. — Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  28. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  272.    (1803.) 

2997. .    I  am  sorry  to  learn  that 

a  banditti  from  our  countnr  are  taking  part 
in  the  domestic  contests  of  the  country  ad- 
joining you;  and  the  more  so  as  from  the 
known  laxity  of  execution  in  our  laws,  they 
cannot  be  punished.  It  will  give  a  wrongful 
hue  to  a  rightful  act  of  taking  possession  of 
Mobile,  and  will  be  imputed  to  the  national 
authority,  as  Miranda's  enterprise  was,  be- 
cause not  punished  by  it. — ^To  Dr.  Samuel 
Brown,    vi,  165.     (M.,  1813.) 

2998.  FILIBUSTEBISMyBeBtraining.— 
That  individuals  should  undertake  to  wage 
private  war.  independently  of  the  authority  of 
their  country,  cannot  be  permitted  in  a  well 
ordered  society.  Its  tendency  to  produce  ag- 
gression on  the  laws  and  rights  of  other 
nations,  and  to  endanger  the  peace  of  our  own 
is  so  obvious,  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  adopt 
measures  for  restraining  it  effectually  in 
future.— Fourth  Annual  Message,  viii,  34. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  326.     (1804.) 

2999.  niilBXTSTEBISMySappreBSioxL— 
Having  received  information  that  a  great 
number  of  private  individuals  were  combi- 
ning together,  arming  and  organizing  them- 
selves contrary  to  law,  to  carry  on  military 
expeditions  against  the  territories  of  Spain.  I 
thought  it  necessary,  by  proclamations,  as  well 
as  by  special  orders,  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  and  suppressing  this  enterprise,  for 
seizing  the  vessels,  arms,  and  other  means 
provided  for  it,  and  for  arresting  and  bring- 
ing to  justice  its  authors  and  abettors.  It 
was  due  to  that  good  faith  which  ought  ever 
to  be  the  rule  of  action  in  public  as  well  as 
in  private  transactions;  it  was  due  to  good 
order  and  regular  government,  that  while  the 
public  force  was  strictly  on  the  defensive  and 
merely  to  protect  our  citizens  from  aeiarres- 
sion,  the  criminal  attempts  of  private  individ- 
uals to  decide  for  their  country  the  question 
of  peace  or  war,  by  commencing  active  and 
unauthorized  hostilities,  should  be  promptly 
and  efficaciously  suppressed. — Sixth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  63.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  489.  (Dec. 
1806.) 

3000. .  The  late  piratical  depre- 
dations which  your  commerce  has  suffered  as 
well  as  ours,  and  that  of  other  nations,  seem 
to  have  been  committed  by  renegade  rovers  of 
several  nations,  French,  English,  American, 
which  they  as  well  as  we  have  not  been  care- 
ful enough  to  suppress.  I  hope  our  Congress 
♦  ♦  *  will  strengthen  the  measures  of  sup- 
pression. Of  their  disposition  to  do  it  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  for  all  men  of  moral  prin- 
ciple must  be  shocked  at  these  atrocities.     I 

*  Between  England  and  Prance.--BDiTOR. 


had  repeated  conversations  on  this  subject 
with  the  President  *  *  *  .  No  man  can 
abhor  these  enormities  more  deeply.  I  trust 
it  will  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  aban- 
doned rovers,  nor  yet  of  negligent  function- 
aries, to  disturb  the  harmony  of  two  nations 
so  much  disposed  to  mutual  friendship,  and 
interested  in  it— To  J.  Correa.  vii,  184. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  164.    (M.,  1820.) 

3001.  FINANCES,  Disordered.^!  do  not 

at  all  wonder  at  the  condition  in  which  the 
finances  of  the  United  States  are  found. 
Hamilton's  object  from  the  beginning,  was  to 
throw  them  into  forms  which  should  be  ut- 
terly undecipherable.  I  ever  said  he  did  not 
understand  their  condition  himself,  nor  was 
able  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  excess  of  our 
debts  be}rond  our  credits,  nor  whether  we 
were  diminishing  or  increasing  the  debt.  My 
own  opinion  was,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  government  to  the  time  I  ceased 
to  attend  to  the  subject,  we  had  been  increas- 
ing our  debt  about  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually. If  Mr.  Gallatin  would  undertake  to 
reduce  this  chaos  to  order,  present  us  with 
a  clear  view  of  our  finances,  and  put  them 
into  a  form  as  simple  as  they  will  admit,  he 
will  merit  immortal  honor.  The  accounts  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  be,  and  may  be 
made  as  simple  as  those  of  a  common  farmer, 
and  capable  of  being  understood  by  common 
farmers. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  131.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  61.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

3002. .    The  finances  are  said  to 

have  been  left  by  the  late  financier  in  the  ut- 
most derangement,  and  his  tools  are  urging 
the  funding  the  new  debts  they  have  con- 
tracted. Thus  posterity  is  to  be  left  to  pay 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  our  government  in 
time  of  peace.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  60.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

3003. .  I  had  always  conjec- 
tured, from  such  facts  as  I  could  get  hold  of. 
that  our  public  debt  was  increasing  about  a 
million  of  dollars  a  year.  You  will  sec  by 
Gallatin's  speeches  that  the  thing  is  proved, — 
To  James  Monroe,  iv,  140.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
80.    (M.,  June  1796.) 

3004.  FINANCES,    MisappUed.— The 

finances  are  now  under  such  a  course  of  ap- 
plication as  nothing  could  derange  but  war 
or  federz^lism.  The  gripe  of  the  latter  has 
shown  itself  as  deadly  as  have  the  jaws  of 
the  former.  Our  adversaries  say  we  are  in- 
debted to  their  providence  for  the  means  of 
paying  the  public  debt.  We  never  charged 
them  with  the  want  of  foresight  in  providing 
money,  but  with  the  misapplication  of  it  after 
they  had  levied  it  We  say  they  raised  not 
only  enough,  but  too  much;  and  that,  after 
giving  back  the  surplus,  we  do  more  with  a 
part  than  they  did  with  the  whole. — To 
Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  453.  Ford  ed.,  viii  178. 
(W.,  1802.) 

3005.  FINANCES,  SimpUflcation  of  .—I 

think  it  an  object  of  great  importance.  •  ♦  ' 
to  simplify  our  system  of  finance,  an<! 
bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  every 
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mcmBer  of  Congress. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
iv,  428.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  139.  (W.,  April 
1802.)     See  39. 

3006.  FINAKCES,  Sound  Bystem  of. — 

The  other  great  and  indispensable  object  [in 
prosecuting  the  war]  is  to  enter  on  such  a 
system  of  finance,  as  can  be  permanently  pur- 
sued to  any  lengih  of  time  whatever.  Let  us 
be  allured  by  no  projects  of  banks,  public  or 
private,  or  ephemeral  expedients,  which,  en- 
abling us  to  gasp  and  flounder  a  little  longer, 
only  increase,  by  protracting  the  agonies  of 
death.— To  James  Monroe,  vi,  395.  Ford 
m,  ix,  492.    (M.,  Oct.  1814.) 

8007. .    The     British     ministers 

found  some  hopes  [of  success  in  the  war] 
on  the  state  of  our  finances.  It  is  true  that 
the  excess  of  our  banking  institutions,  and 
their  present  discredit,  have  shut  us  out  from 
the  best  source  of  credit  we  could  ever  com- 
mand with  certainty.  But  the  foundations  of 
credit  still  remain  to  us,  and  need  but  skill 
which  experience  will  soon  produce,  to  mar- 
shal them  into  an  order  which  may  carry  us 
through  any  length  of  war. — To  \iarquis  de 
Lafayette,  vi,  425.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  508.  (M., 
1815.)     See  Banks  and  Debt. 

3008.   FISHEBIES,  British  acts  against. 

—To  show  they  [Parliament]  mean  no  dis- 
continuance of  injury,  they  pass  acts,  at  the 
very  time  of  holding  out  this  proposition,  for 
restraining  ♦  *  *  the  fisheries  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  England. — Reply  to  Lord 
North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  480. 
(Joly  1775.) 

8009.  FISHEBIES,  British  rivalry  in. 
—England  fears  no  rivals  in  the  whale  fishery 
but  America ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  whale  fishery 
of  America,  of  which  she  is  endeavoring  to 
possess  herself.  It  is  for  this  object  she  is 
making  the  present  extraordinary  efforts,  by 
bounties  and  other  encouragements;  and  her 
success,  so  far,  is  very  flattering.  Before  the 
war,  she  had  not  one  hundred  vessels  in  the 
whale  trade,  while  America  employed  three 
hundred  and  nine.  In  1786,  Great  Britain 
employed  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  vessels; 
in  1787,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six;  in 
1788,  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  nearly  the 
ancient  American  number;  while  the  latter 
has  fallen  to  about  eighty.  They  have  just 
changed  places  then;  England  having  gained 
exactly  what  America  has  lost.  France,  by 
her  ports  and  markets,  holds  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties,  and  jrives 
the  victory,  by  opening  and  shutting  them, 
to  which  she  pleases.—To  Comte  Mont- 
morin.     ii   523-     (P..  1788.) 

3010.  PISHEBIESy  Competition  in.— 
There  is  no  other  nation  in  present  condition 
to  maintain  a  competition  with  Great  Britam 
in  the  whale  fishery.  The  expense  at  which 
it  is  supported  on  her  part  seems  enormous. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  vessels,  of  seven- 
ty-five thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
tons,  employed  by  her  this  year  in  the  north- 
cm  fishery,  at  forty-two  men  each ;  and  fifty- 
nine  in  the  southern  at  eighteen  men  each. 


make  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-two  men.  These  arc  known  to  have 
cost  the  government  fifteen  pounds  each,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  in  the  whole ;  and 
that,  to  employ  the  principal  part  of  them, 
from  three  to  four  months  only.  The  north- 
ern ships  have  brought  home  twenty,  and  the 
southern  sixty  tons  of  oil,  on  an  average; 
making  eighty-six  hundred  and  forty  tons. 
Every  ton  of  oil,  then,  has  cost  the  govern- 
ment twenty  pounds  in  bounty.  Still,  if 
they  can  beat  us  out  of  the  field  and  have  it 
to  themselves,  they  will  think  their  money 
well  employed.— To  Comte  de  Montmorin. 
ii,  524.     (P.,  1788.) 

3011.  nSHESIES,    Distresses    of. -Of 

the  disadvantages  opposed  to  us  [in  the  Fish- 
eries] those  which  depend  on  ourselves,  are: 
Tonnage  and  naval  duties  on  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  fishery;  impost  duties  on  salt; 
on  tea,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  hooks,  lines 
and  leads,  duck,  cordage  and  cables,  iron, 
hemp  and  twine,  used  in  the  fishery;  coarse 
woollens,  worn  by  the  fishermen,  and  the  poll 
tax   levied   by   the   State   on   their  persons. 

*  ♦  ♦  The  amount  of  these,  exclusive  of  the 
State  tax  and  drawback  on  the  fish  exported 

*  *  *  [is]  $5.25  per  man,  or  $57-75  per 
vessel  of  sixtv-five  tons.  When  a  business  is 
so  nearly  in  equilibrio  that  one  can  hardly 
discern  whether  the  profit  be  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue it  or  not,  smaller  sums  than  these  suf- 
fice to  turn  the  scale  against  it.  To  these 
disadvantages,  add  ineffectual  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  fish.  In  justification  of 
these  last,  it  is  urged  that  the  foreign  fish 
received,  is  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
agriculture.  To  which  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  thing  given,  is  more  merchantable 
than  that  received  in  exchange,  and  agricul- 
ture has  too  many  markets  to  be  allowed 
to  take  away  those  of  the  fisheries.— Report 
ON  THE  Fisheries,    vii,  543.    (1791.) 

3012.  FISHEBIES,    Encouragement  of . 

— The  encouragement  of  our  fishery  abridges 
that  of  a  rival  nation,  whoSe  power  on  the 
ocean  has  long  threatened  the  loss  of  all  bal- 
ance on  that  element. — Report  on  the  Fish- 
eries,   vii,  541.     (1791.) 

3013.  FISHEBIES,  Fosteringr.— To  fos- 
ter our  fisheries  and  nurseries  of  navigation 
and  for  the  nurture  of  man  ♦  ♦  ♦  [is  one 
of]  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide 
ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings. — Second  An- 
nual Message,  viii.  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(Dec.  1802.) 

3014.  FISHEBIESyMassachuBsettsand. 

—I  fear  there  is  foundation  for  the  design 
intimated  in  the  public  papers,  of  demand- 
ing a  cession  of  our  rights  in  the  fisheries. 
What  will  Massachusetts  say  to  this?  I  mean 
her  majority,  which  must  be  considered  as 
speakmg  through  the  organs  it  has  appointed 
itself,  as  the  index  of  its  will.  She  chose  to 
sacrifice  the  liberties  of  our  sea-faring  citi- 
zens, in  which  we  were  all  interested,  and 
with  them  her  obligations  to  the  co-States, 
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rather  than  war  with  England  Will  she  now 
sacrifice  the  fisheries  to  the  same  partialities? 
This  question  is  interesting  to  her  alone;  for 
to  the  middle,  the  southern  and  western 
States,  they  are  of  no  direct  concern;  of  no 
more  than  the  culture  of  tobacco,  rice  and 
cotton,  to  Massachusetts.  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  what  our  refractory  sister 
will  say  on  this  occasion.  I  know  what,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Union,  I  would  say  to  her. 
"  Take  this  question  ad  referendum.  It  con- 
cerns you  alone.  If  you  would  rather  give 
up  the  fisheries  than  war  with  England, 
we  give  them  up.  If  you  had  rather  fight 
for  them,  we  will  defend  your  interests  to 
the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  choosing  rather 
to  set  a  good  example  than  follow  a  bad  one." 
And  I  hope  she  will  determine  to  fight  for 
them.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  353-  Fow>  ed., 
ix,  462.    (M.,  July  1814.) 

3015.  FISHEBIES,  Preservation  of.— 
As  to  the  fisheries,  England  was  urgent  to 
retain  them  exclusively,  France  neutral,  and 
I  believe,  that  had  they  been  ultimately  made 
a  sine  qua  non,  our  commissioners  (Mr. 
Adams  excepted)  would  have  relinquished 
them,  rather  than  have  broken  off  the  treaty. 
[Of  peace  with  Great  Britain.]  To  Mr. 
Adams's  perseverance  alone,  on  that  point,  I 
have  always  understood  we  were  indebted  for 
their  reservation.— To  Robert  Walsh,  vii, 
108.    Ford  ed.,  x,  117.    (M.,  1818.) 

3016.  FISHEBIES,  Prostrated.— The 

fisheries  of  the  United  States,  annihilated  dur- 
ing the  war  [of  the  Revolution],  their  ves- 
sels, utensils,  and  fishermen  destroyed;  their 
markets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  British 
America  lost,  and  their  produce  dutied  in 
those  of  France ;  their  competitors  enabled  by 
bounties  to  meet  and  undersell  them  at  the 
few  markets  remaining  open,  without  any 
public  aid,  and,  indeed  paying  aids  to  the  pub- 
lic;—such  were  the  hopeless  auspices  under 
which  this  important  business  was  to  be  re- 
sumed.—Report  ON  THE  Fisheries,  vii,  542. 
(i79i.> 

3017.  FISHtilBISSy  Protection  of.— It 
will  rest  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
to  decide,  whether  prohibition  should  not  be 
opposed  to  prohibition,  and  high  duty  to  high 
duty,  on  the  fish  of  other  nations;  whether  any, 
and  which,  of  the  naval  and  other  duties  may 
be  remitted,  or  an  equivalent  given  to  the  fish- 
erman, in  the  form  of  a  drawback,  or  bounty ; 
and  whether  the  loss  of  markets  abroad,  may 
not,  in  some  degree,  be  compensated,  by  creat- 
ing markets  at  home;  to  which  might  con- 
tribute the  constituting  fish  a  part  of  the 
military  ration,  in  stations  not  too  distant 
from  navigation,  a  part  of  the  necessary  sea 
stores  of  vessels,  and  the  encouraging  private 
individuals  to  let  the  fishermen  share  with 
the  cultivator,  in  furnishing  the  supplies  of  the 
table.  A  habit  introduced  from  motives  of 
patriotism,  would  soon  be  followed  from 
motives  of  taste ;  and  who  will  undertake  to 

*he  limits  to  this  demand,  if  it  can  be 

-jxcited,  with  a  nation  which  doubles, 

tU  continue  to  double,  at  very  short 


periods.— Report  on  Fisheries,  vii,  544. 
(1791.) 

3018. .    The  ex  parte  regulations 

which  the  English  have  begun  for  mounting 
their  navigation  on  the  ruins  of  ours,  can  only 
be  opposed  by  counter  regulations  on  our 
part.  And  the  loss  of  seamen,  the  natural 
consequence  of  lost  and  obstructed  markets 
for  our  fish  and  oil,  calls  in  the  first  place, 
for  serious  and  timely  attention.  It  will  be 
too  late  when  the  seaman  shall  have  changed 
his  vocation,  or  gone  over  to  another  in- 
terest. If  we  cannot  recover  and  secure  for 
him  these  important  branches  of  employ- 
ment, it  behooves  us  to  replace  them  by 
others  equivalent — Report  on  Fisheries. 
vii,  552.    (1791.) 

3019.  7ISHEBISB,  Belief  of.— What  re- 
lief does  the  condition  of  the  whale  fishery 
require?  i.  A  remission  of  duties  on  the  ar- 
ticles used  for  their  calling.  2.  A  retaliating 
duty  on  foreign  oils,  coming  to  seek  a  com- 
petition with  them  in  or  from  our  ports.  3. 
Free  markets  abroad.  *  *  *  The  only 
nation  whose  oil  is  brought  hither  for  compe- 
tition with  our  own,  makes  ours  pay  a  duty  of 
about  eighty-two  dollars  the  ton,  in  their  ports. 
Theirs  is  brought  here,  too,  to  be  reshipped 
fraudulently,  under  our  flag,  and  ought  not 
to  be  covered  by  ours,  if  we  mean  to  pre- 
serve our  own  admission  into  them. — ^Repdst 
ON  the  Fisheries,    vii,  551.    (1791) 

3020. .    The  historical  view  we 

have  taken  of  these  fisheries,  proves  they  are 
so  poor  in  themselves,  as  to  come  to  noth- 
ing with  distant  nations,  who  do  not  sup- 
port them  from  their  own  treasury.  We  have 
seen  that  the  advantages  of  our  position  place 
our  fisheries  on  a  ground  somewhat  higher, 
such  as  to  relieve  our  treasury  from  giving 
them  support;  but  not  to  permit  it  to  draw 
support  from  them,  nor  to  dispense  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  obligation  of  effectuating 
free  markets  for  them;  that,  from  the  great 
proportion  of  our  salted  fish,  for  our  common 
oil.  and  a  part  of  our  spermaceti  oil,  markets 
may  perhaps  be  preserved,  by  friendly  ar- 
rangements towards  those  nations  whose  ar- 
rangements are  friendly  to  us,  and  the  residue 
be  compensated  by  giving  to  the  seamen, 
thrown  out  of  business,  the  certainty  of  em- 
ployment in  another  branch,  of  which  we  have 
the  sole  disposal  (the  carrying  trade). — Re- 
port ON  the  Fisheries,    vii,  5j8.    (1791) 

3021.  FISHERIES,  Whale.— In  1715,  the 
Americans  began  their  whale  fishery.  They 
were  led  to  it  at  first  by  the  whales  which 
presented  themselves  on  their  coasts.  They 
attacked  them  there  in  small  vessels  of  forty 
tons.  As  the  whale,  being  infested,  retired 
from  the  coast,  they  followed  him  farther  and 
farther  into  the  ocean,  still  enlarging  their 
vessels  with  their  adventures,  to  sixty,  one 
hundred,  and  two  nundred  tons.  Having  ex- 
tended their  pursuit  to  the  Western  Islands. 
they  fell  in.  accidentally,  with  the  spermaceti 
whale,  of  a  different  species  from  that  of 
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Greenland,  which  alone  had  hitherto  been 
known  in  commerce;  more  fierce  and  active, 
and  whose  oil  and  head  matter  were  found  to 
be  more  valuable,  as  it  might  be  used  in  the 
interior  of  houses  without  offending  the  smell. 
The  distinction  now  first  arose  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  fisheries ;  the  object  of 
the  former  being  the  Greenland  whale, 
which  frequents  the  Northern  coasts  and  seas 
of  Europe  and  America;  that  of  the  latter 
being  the  spermaceti  whale,  which  was  found 
in  the  Southern  seas,  from  the  Western  Is- 
lands and  coast  of  Africa,  to  that  of  Brazil, 
and  still  on  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  Here, 
again,  within  soundings,  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  they  found  a  third  species  of  whale, 
which  they  called  the  black  or  Brazil  whale, 
smaller  than  the  Greenland,  yielding  a  still 
less  valuable  oil,  fit  only  for  summer  use,  as 
it  becomes  opaque  at  50  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  while  that  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale  is  limpid  to  41,  and  of  the  Green- 
land whale  to  36,  of  the  same  thermometer. 
It  is  only  worth  taking,  therefore,  when  it  falls 
in  the  way  of  the  fishermen,  but  not  worth 
seeking,  except  when  they  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess against  the  spermaceti  whale,  in  which 
case,  this  land,  easily  found  and  taken,  serves 
to  moderate  their  loss. — Refokt  on  Fish- 
eries,    vii.  545.     (1791.) 

3022.  FLAG,  Neutrality  of.— The  neu- 
trality of  onr  flag  would  render  the  carriage 
for  belligerents  an  incalculable  source  of 
profit. — Report  on  Fisheries.  vii,  554. 
(1791.)     See  Navigation  and  Neutrality. 

3028.  FLAOy  XTstirpatioii  of. — It  will  be 
necessary  for  all  our  public  accents  to  exert 
themselves  with  vigilance  *  ♦  ♦  to  pre- 
vent the  vessels  of  other  nations  from  usurp- 
ing our  flaff.  This  usurpation  tends  to  com- 
mit us  with  the  belligerent  powers,  to  draw 
on  those  vessels  truly  ours,  vigorous  visita- 
tions to  distinguish  diem  from  the  counter- 
feits, and  to  take  business  from  us. — To  C. 
W.  F.  Dumas,    iii,  53s     (Pa.,  1793) 

3024. .    Present   appearances   in 

Europe  render  a  general  war  there  probable. 
*  ♦  *  In  the  *  ♦  ♦  event  *  *  *  give 
no  countenance  to  the  usurpation  of  our  flag 
by  foreign  vessels,  but  *  *  ♦  aid  in  detect- 
ing it,  as  without  bringing  to  us  any  advan- 
tage, the  usurpation  will  tend  to  commit  us 
with  the  belligerent  powers,  and  to  subject 
those  vessels,  which  are  truly  ours,  to  harass- 
ing scrutinies  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  counterfeits.— To  Samuel  Shaw. 
iii,  S30'     (Pa.,  March  1793.) 

3025. .    It  is  impossible  to  detest 

more  than  I  do  the  fraudulent  and  injurious 
practice  of  covering  foreign  vessels  and  car- 
goes under  the  American  flag ;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  a  systematic  and  severe  course  of  pun- 
ishment could  be  established. — ^To  Mr.  Gal- 
latin.   V,  223.    Ford  ed.,  x,  170.    (W.,  1807.) 

3026.  lT«AOy  BMeption  of.— If  British 
ofificers  set  the  example  of  refusing  to  receive 
a  flag,  let  ours  then  follow  it  by  never  send- 
ing or  receiving  another. — ^To  W.  H.  Cabell. 
V.  201.    (W.,  Oct  1807.) 


3027. In   answering  [Minister 

Erskine's]  last  [letter],  should  he  not  be  re- 
minded how  strange  it  is  he  should  consider 
as  a  hostility  our  refusing  to  receive  but  un- 
der a  flag,  persons  from  vessels  remaining 
and  acting  in  our  waters  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  country? — To  James  Mad- 
ison. V,  197.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  141.  (M.,  Sep. 
1807.) 

3028.  IXATTEBY,  XJn-American.— Let 
those  flatter  who  fear:  it  is  not  an  American 
art.— Rights  op  British  America,  i,  141. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  446.    ( 1774. ) 

3029. .    According  to  the  ideas 

of  our  country,  we  do  not  permit  ourselves 
to  speak  even  truths,  when  they  may  have  the 
air  of  flattery. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
ii,  136.     (1787.) 

3030.  VLETCHEB  OF  aAIiTOUN,  Prin- 
ciples of.— The  political  principles  of  that 
patriot  were  worthy  of  the  purest  periods  of 
the  British  constitution ;  They  are  those  which 
were  in  vigor  at  the  epoch  of  the  American 
emigration.  Our  ancestors  brought  them 
here,  and  they  needed  little  strengthening  to 
make  us  what  we  are.  But  in  the  weakened 
condition  of  English  whigism  at  this  day,  it 
requires  more  firmness  to  publish  and  ad- 
vocate them  than  it  then  did  to  act  on  them. 
This  merit  is  peculiarly  your  Lordshms;  and 
no  one  honors  it  more  than  myself. — To  Earl 
OF  BucHAN.    iv,  493.    (W.,  1803.) 

3031.  FLORIDA,  AcquiBition  of.— Gov- 
ernor Quesada,  by  order  of  his  court,  is  in- 
viting foreigners  to  go  and  settle  in  Florida. 
This  is  meant  for  our  people.  *  ♦  ♦  I  wish 
a  hundred  thousand  of  our  inhabitants  would 
accept  the  invitation.  It  will  be  the  means  of 
delivering  to  us  peaceably  what  may  otherwise 
cost  us  a  war.  In  the  meantime,  we  may 
complain  of  this  seduction  of  our  inhabitants 
just  enough  to  make  them  believe  we  think 
it  very  wise  policy  for  them,  and  confirm  them 
in  it.— To  President  Washington,  iii,  235. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  316.    (Pa.,  I79i-) 

3032.  FLORIDA,  Buying.— It  was 
agreed  at  a  cabinet  meeting  that]  Monroe  be  in- 
structed to  endeavor  to  purchase  both  Flor- 
idas  if  he  can;  West  [Florida]  if  he  cannot 
East,  at  the  prices  before  agreed  on;  but  if 
neither  can  be  procured,  then  to  stipulate  a 
plenary  right  to  use  all  the  rivers  rising  within 
our  limits  and  passing  through  theirs.  *  *  * 
We  are  more  indifferent  about  pressing  the 
purchase  of  the  Floridas,  because  of  the  money 
we  have  to  provide  for  Louisiana,  and  because 
we  think  they  cannot  fail  to  fall  into  our  hands. 
— The  Anas.    Ford  ed.,  i,  300,     (Oct  1803.) 


3033. 


The 


extension  of  the 
war  in  Europe  leaving  us  without  danger  of  a 
sudden  peace,  deprivmg  us  of  the  chance  of 
an  ally,  I  proposed  [in  cabinet]  that  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  France,  informing  her 
it  was  a  last  effort  at  amicable  settlement  with 
Spain,  and  offer  to  her  or  through  her,  i.  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  rights  of  Spain  east  of 
Iberville,  say  the  Floridas.  2.  To  cede  the 
part  of  Louisiana  from  the  Rio  Bravo  to  the 
Guadaloupe.  3.  Spain  to  pay  within  a  certain 
time  spoliations  under  her  own  flag,  agreed  to 
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by  the  convention  (which  we  g^ess  to  be  one 
hundred  vessels  worth  two  million  dollars)  ; 
and  those  subsequent  (worth  as  much  more), 
and  to  hypothecate  to  us  for  those  payments 
the  country  from  Guadaloupe  to  Rio  Bravo. 
Armstrong  was  to  be  employed.  The  ist  was 
to  be  the  exciting  motive  with  France  to  whom 
Spain  is  in  arrears  for  subsidies,  and  who 
will  be  glad  also  to  secure  us  from  going  into 
the  scale  of  England.  The  2d.  the  soothing 
motive  with  Spain,  which  France  would  press 
bona  fide,  because  she  claimed  to  the  Rio 
Bravo.  The  3d.  to  quiet  our  merchants.  It 
was  aereed  to  unanimously,  and  the  sum  to  be 
ottered  fixed  not  to  exceed  five  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Gallatin  did  not  like  purchasing  Florida 
under  an  apprehension  of  war,  lest  we  should 
be  thought,  in  fact,  to  purchase  peace.  We 
thought  this  over-weighed  by  taking  advantage 
of  an  opportunity,  which  might  not  occur  again^ 
of  getting  a  country  essential  to  our  peace, 
and  to  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi. — ^Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i,  308.  (Nov. 
12,  1805.) 

3034. .    Since  our  [the  Cabinet" s] 

last  meeting,  vre  have  received  a  letter  from 
General  Armstrong,  containing  Talleyrand's 
propositions,  which  are  equivalent  ^  to  ours 
nearly,  except  as  to  the  sum,  he  requiring  seven 
million  dollars.  He  advises  that  we  alarm  the 
fears  of  Spain  by  a  vigorous  lan^age  and 
conduct,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  join  us  in 
appealing  to  the  interference  of  the  Emperor. 
We  now  agree  to  modify  our  propositions,  so  as 
to  accommodate  them  to  his  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. We  agree  to  pay  five  million  dollars  for  the 
Floridas  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is  ratified  by 
Spain,  a  vote  of  credit  obtained  from  Congress, 
and  orders  delivered  us  for  the  surrender  of 
the  country.  We  agree  to  his  proposition  that 
the  Colorado  shall  be  our  Western  boundary, 
and  a  belt  of  thirty  leagues  on  each  side  of  it 
be  keot  unsettled.  We  agree  that  joint  com- 
missioners shall  settle  all  spoliations,  and  to 
take  payment  from  Spain  by  bills  on  her  col- 
onies. We  agree  to  say  nothing  about  the 
French  spoliators  in  Spanish  ports  which  broke 
off  the  former  convention.  We  propose  to  pay 
the  five  millions,  after  a  simple  vote  of  credit, 
by  stock  redeemable  in  three  years,  within 
which  time  we  can  pay  it. — Anas.  Ford  ed.. 
i.  30Q.     (Nov.  19,  1805.) 

3035. .  If  you  can  succeed  in  pro- 
curing; us  Florida,  and  a  good  Western  bound- 
ary, It  will  fill  the  American  mind  with  ioy. 
It  will  secure  to  our  fellow  citizens  one  of  their 
most  ardent  wishes,  a  long  peace  with  Spain 
and  France.  For  be  assured,  the  object  of 
war  with  them  and  alliance  with  England, 
which,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  drew  off 
from  the  republican  band  about  half  a  dozen 
of  its  members,  is  universally  reprobated  by  our 
native  citizens  from  north  to  south.  I  have 
never  seen  the  nation  stand  more  firmly  to  its 
principles,  or  rally  so  firmly  to  its  constituted 
authorities,  and  in  reprobation  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  them. — To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  18. 
(W.,   1806.) 

3036.  FLOBIDA,  England  and.— Eng- 
land will  immediately  seize  on  the  Floridas  as 
a  point  d*appui  to  annoy  us.  What  are  we  to 
do  in  that  case?  I  think  she  will  find  that  there 
is  no  nation  on  the  globe  which  can  gall  her  so 
much  as  we  can. — To  John  Armstrong,  v,  135. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  117.     (W.,  July  1807.)     See  298. 

3037.  FLOBIDA,  France  and.— That 
'Bonaparte  would  give  us  the  Floridas  to  with- 

M     intercourse    with     the    residue    of    the 


[Spanish]  colonies  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
that  is  no  price;  because  they  are  ours  in  the 
first  moment  of  the  first  war;  and  until  a  war 
they  are  of  no  particular  necessity  to  us. — ^To 
President  Madison,    v,  444.    (M.,  April  1S09.) 

3038.  FLOBIDAyBeprisal  and. — ^Assoon 
as  we  have  ail  the  proofs  of  the  Western  in- 
trigues [of  Spain],  let  us  make  a  remonstrance 
and  demand  of  satisfaction,  and,  if  Congress 
approves,  we  may  in  the  same  instant  makt 
reprisals  on  the  Floridas,  until  satisfaction  for 
that  and  for  spoliations,  and  until  a  settlement 
of  boundary. — To  James  Madison,  v,  164.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  124.     (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

3030.  r .    If    England    should    be 

disposed  to  continue  peace  with  us,  and  Spain 
p^ives  to  Bonaparte  the  occupation  she  prom- 
ises, will  not  the  interval  be  favorable  for  our 
reprisals  on  the  Floridas  for  the  indemnifica- 
tions withheld? — ^To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  335. 
(M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

3040. ^.    The   situation  of  affairs 

in  Spain  *  *  ♦  may  produce  a  favorable 
occasion  of  doing  ourselves  justice  in  the  South. 
We  must  certainly  so  dispose  of  our  southern 
recruits  and  armed  vessels  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  occasion. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  336. 
(M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

3041. .    Should  England  get  to 

rights  with  us,  while  Bonaparte  is  at  war  with 
Spain,  the  moment  may  be  favorable  to  take 
possession  of  our  own  territory  held  by  Spain, 
and  so  much  more  as  may  make  a  proper  re- 
prisal for  her  spoliations.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  direct  the  rendezvous  of  our  southern 
recruits  and  gunboats  so  as  to  be  in  proper 
position  for  striking  **  *  *  in  an  instant, 
when  Congress  shall  will  it — ^To  Robert  Smith. 
V,  337-     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

3042. .     Should    England   make 

u])  with  us,  while  Bonaparte  continues  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  moment  may  occur  when  we  may 
without  danger  of  commitment  with  either 
France  or  England  seize  to  our  own  limits  of 
Louisiana  as  of  right,  and  the  residue  of  the 
Floridas  as  reprisal  for  spoliations.  It  is  our 
duty  to  have  an  eye  to  this  in  rendezvonsing 
and  stationing  our  new  recruits  and  our  armed 
vessels,  so  as  to  be  ready,  if  Congress  author- 
izes it,  to  strike  in  a  moment. — ^To  Henry 
Dearborn,     v,  338.     (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

3043. Should    the    conference 

[with  Canning]  announced  in  Mr.  Pinckney's 
letter  of  June  sth.  settle  friendship  between 
England  and  us,  and  Bonaparte  continue  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  moment  may  occur  favorable. 
without  compromitting  us  with  either  France 
or  England,  for  seizing  our  own  from  the  Rio 
Bravo  to  Perdido,  as  of  right,  and  the  residue 
of  Florida,  as  a  reprisal  for  spoliations.  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  suggest  this  possibility 
to  General  Dearborn  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  rec- 
ommend an  eye  to  it  in  their  rendezvousing  and 
stationing  the  new  southern  recruits  and  gun- 
boats, so  that  we  may  strike  in  a  moment  when 
Congress  says  so. — ^To  James  Madison,  v. 
339.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  204.    (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

3044.  FLORIDA,  Bight  tc^FIonda. 
moreover,  is  ours.  Everv  nation  in  Europe  con- 
siders it  such  a  right.  We  need  not  care  for  its 
occupation  in  time  of  peace  and.  in  war,  the 
first  cannon  makes  it  ours  without  offence  to 
anybody.  ♦  *  *  The  cession  of  the  Floridas 
in  exchange  for  Techas  imports  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  right  to  it.  This  province, 
moreover,  the  Floridas  and  possibly  CTuba,  will 
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join  us  on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, a  measure  to  which  their  new  govern- 
ment will  probably  accede  voluntarily. — ^To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  i6o.  Ford  bd.,  x,  159. 
(M.,  1820.) 

3045.  FLOBIDA,  Seizure  of.— I  wish 
you  [Congress]  would  authorize  the  President 
to  take  possession  of  East  Florida  immediately. 
The  seizing  West  Florida  will  be  a  signal  to 
England  to  take  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine; 
and  be  assured  it  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
order  can  return  after  they  hear  of  our  taking 
Baton  Rouge,  and  we  shall  never  get  it  from 
them  but  by  a  war,  which  may  be  prevented  by 
anticipation.  There  never  was  a  case  where  the 
adage  was  more  true,  "  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound  " ;  and  no  more  offence  will  be  taken  by 
France  and  Spain  at  our  seizure  of  both  than 
of  one. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  Ford  ed.^  ix,  290. 
(M..  Jan.  181 1.) 

3046 .    The    English    will    take 

East  Florida,  pretendedly  for  Spain.  We 
^ould  take  it  with  a  declaration;  i,  that  it  is 
a  reprisal  for  indemnities  Spain  has  acknowl- 
edged due  to  us ;  2,  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
hands  in  which  it  would  essentially  endanger 
our  safety ;  3,  that  in  our  hands  it  will  still 
be  held  as  a  subject  of  negotiation.  The  lead- 
ing republican  members  should  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding, close  the  doors,  and  determine  not 
to  separate  till  the  vote  is  carried,  and  all  the 
secrecy  x^u  can  enjoin  should  be  aimed  at  un- 
til the  measure  is  executed. — To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  291.     (M.,  Jan.  1811.) 


3047. 


We 


of 


are  in  a  state 
semi'warfare  with  your  adjoining  colonies,  the 
Floridas.  We  do  not  consider  this  as  affecting 
our  peace  with  Spain,  or  any  other  of  her  for- 
mer possessions.  We  wish  her  and  them  well ; 
and  under  her  present  difficulties  at  home,  and 
her  doubtful  future  relations  with  her  colonies, 
both  wisdom  and  interest  will,  I  presume,  induce 
her  to  leave  them  to  settle  themselves  the  quar- 
rels they  draw  on  themselves  from  their  neigh- 
bors. The  commanding  officers  in  the  Floridas 
have  excited  and  armed  the  neighboring  sav- 
ages to  war  against  us,  and  to  murder  andf  scalp 
many  of  our  women  and  children  as  well  as 
men,  taken  by  surprise — ^poor  creatures  I  They 
have  paid  for  it  with  the  loss  of  the  flower  of 
their  strength,  and  have  given  us  the  right,  as 
we  possess  the  power,  to  exterminate  or  to  ex- 
patriate them  beyond  the  Mississippi.  This  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  officers  will  probably  oblige 
us  to  take  possession  of  the  Floridas,  and  the 
rather  as  we  believe  the  English  will  other- 
wise seize  them,  and  use  them  as  stations  to 
distract  and  annoy  us.  But  should  we  possess 
ourselves  of  them,  and  Spain  retain  her  other 
colonies  in  this  hemisphere,  I  presume  we  shall 
consider  them  in  our  hands  as  subjects  of 
negotiation. — To  Don  V.  Toranda  Coruna.  vi, 
274.    (M.,  Dec.  18 1 3.) 

3048.  FLORIDA,  Spain  and.— Some  fear 
our  envelopment  in  the  wars  engendering  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  our  affairs  with  Spain, 
and  therefore  are  anxious  for  a  ratification  of 
our  treaty  with  her.  I  fear  no  such  thin^,  and 
hope  that  if  ratified  by  Spain  it  will  be  rejected 
here.  We  may  justly  say  to  Spain,  "  when  this 
negotiation  commenced,  twen^  years  ago,  your 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  those  you  are 
selling  to  us.  That  authority  is  now  renounced, 
and  their  right  of  self-disposal  asserted.  In 
buying  them  from  you,  then,  we  buv  but  a  war- 
title,  a  right  to  subdue  them,  which  you  can 
neither  convey  nor  we  acquire.  This  is  a  fam- 
ily quarrel  in  which  we  have  no  right  to  med- 


dle. Settle  it  between  yourselves,  and  we  will 
then  treat  with  the  party  whose  right  is  ac- 
knowledged.'  With  whom  that  will  be,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  And  why  should  we 
revolt  them  by  purchasing  them  as  cattle, 
rather  than  receiving  them  as  fellow-men? 
Spain  has  held  off  until  she  atts  they  are  lost 
to  her,  and  now  thinks  it  better  to  get  some- 
thing than  nothing  for  them.  When  she  shall 
see  South  America  equally  desperate,  she  will 
be  wise  to  sell  that  also. — To  M.  de  Lafayette. 
vii,  194.    Ford  ed.,  x,  179.     (M.,  1820.) 

3049. .    I  am  not  sorry  for  the 

non-ratification  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  Our  as- 
sent to  it  has  proved  our  desire  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  Spain;  their  dissent,  the  imbecility 
and  malignity  of  their  government  towards  us. 
have  placed  them  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  ot 
the  world,  and  that  is  well ;  but  to  us  the  prov- 
ince of  Techas  will  be  the  richest  State  of  our 
Union,  without  any  exception.  Its  southern 
part  will  make  more  sugar  than  we  can  con- 
sume, and  the  Red  River,  on  its  North,  is  the 
most  luxuriant  country  on  earth.  Florida, 
moreover,  is  ours.  Every  nation  in  Europe 
considers  it  such  a  right.  We  need  not  care 
for  its  occupation  in  time  of  peace,  and,  in  war, 
the  first  cannon  makes  it  ours  without  offence 
to  anybody.  The  friendly  advisements,  too,  of 
Russia  and  France,  as  well  as  the  change  of 

?:ovemment  in  Spain,  now  ensured,  require  a 
urther  and  respectful  forbearance.  While  their 
request  will  rebut  the  plea  of  proscriptive  pos- 
session, it  will  give  us  a  right  to  their  approba- 
tion when  taken  in  the  maturity  of  circum- 
stances. I  really  think,  too,  that  neither  the 
state  of  our  finances,  the  condition  of  our  coun- 
try, nor  the  public  opinion,  urges  us  to  precip- 
itation into  war.  The  treaty  has  had  the  val- 
uable effect  of  strengthening  our  title  to  the 
Techas,  because  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  tn 
exchange  for  Techas  imports  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  right  to  it.  This  province  more- 
over, the  Floridas  and  possibly  Cuba,  will  join 
us  on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independ- 
ence, a  measure  to  which  their  new  govern- 
ment will  probably  accede  voluntarily. — To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  t6o.  Ford  ed.,  x,  158. 
(M.,  May  1820.)  See  Louisiana,  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  Spain. 

3050.  FOLLY,  Katlonal.^We,  too.  shall 
encounter  follies;  out  if  great,  they  will  be 
short;  if  long,  they  will  be  light,  and  the 
vigor  of  our  country  will  get  the  better  of 
them.— To  Mr.  Digges.    v,  14.    (W.,  1806.) 

3051. .  We  shall  have  our  fol- 
lies without  doubt.  Some  one  or  more  of 
them  will  always  be  afloat.  But  ours  will  be 
the  follies  of  enthusiasm,  not  of  bigotry 
♦  ♦  ♦  . — To  John  Adams,  vii,  27. 
(M.,  1816.) 

3052.  FONTAINBLEAU,  Description.— 

This  is  a  village  of  about  5000  inhabitants 
when  the  Court  is  not  here,  and  20.000  inhab- 
itants when  they  are;  occupying  a  valley 
through  which  runs  a  brook,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  a  ridge  of  small  mountains  most  of  which 
are  naked  rock.  The  King  comes  here,  in  the 
fall  always,  to  hunt.  His  court  attend  him,  as 
do  also  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps.  But  as 
this  is  not  indispensably  required,  and  my  fi- 
nances do  not  admit  the  expense  of  a  continued 
residence  here.  I  propose  to  come  occasionally 
to  attend  the  King's  levees,  returning  again  to 
Paris,  distant  forty  miles. — To  Rev.  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  33.     (P.,  1785-) 
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8053.  FOPPEBY,    Admiration    of.— As 

tor  admiration,  I  am  sure  the  man  who  pow- 
ders most,  perfumes  most,  embroiders  most, 
and  talks  most  nonsense,  is  most  admired. 
Though  to  be  candid,  there  are  some  who  have 
too  much  good  sense  to  esteem  such  monkey- 
like animals  as  these,  in  whose  formation,  as  the 
saying  is,  the  tailors  and  barbers  go  halves  with 
God  Almighty.  * — To  John  Page,  i,  183.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  344.     ii7^2.) 

3054.  FOBCE,  Despottsm  and. — Force 
[is]  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of 
despotism. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii, 
4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.    (1801.) 

3055.  POBCEy  Government  and. — ^That 
nature  has  formed  man  insusceptible  of  any 
other  government  than  that  of  force,  is  a  con- 
clusion not  founded  in  truth  nor  experience. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  104.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
362.    (P.,  1787.) 

3056.  FOBCE,  Money  and.— The  want  of 
money  cramps  every  effort.  This  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  most  unpalatable  of  all  substitutes, 
force. — ^To  General  Washington,  i,  242. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  309.    (Wg.,  1780.) 

3057.  FOBCE,  Politics  and. — Force  is  not 
the  kind  of  opposition  the  American  people 
will  permit— To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv.  287. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  356.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

3058.  FOBCE,  Beason  vs.— The  friends 
of  reform,  while  they  remain  firm,  [should] 
avoid  every  act  and  threat  against  the  peace 
of  the  Union.  That  would  check  the  favorable 
sentiments  of  the  middle  States,  and  rally 
them  again  around  the  measures  which  are 
ruining  us.  Reason,  not  rashness,  is  the  only 
means  of  bringing  our  fellow  citizens  to  their 
true  minds. — To  N.  Lewis,    iv,  278.    (1799.) 

3059.  FOBCE,  Bight  and.— Force  cannot 
give  right.— Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  445.    (1774.) 

3060. .  With  respect  to  Amer- 
ica. Europeans  in  general,  have  been  too  long 
in  the  habit  of  confounding  force  with  right. 
—To  William  Short,  iii,  276.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
364.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

3061. .     Force     cannot    change 

right— To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  355.  (M., 
1824.) 

3062.  FOBCE,  Wisdom  and.— It  is  the 
multitude  which  possesses  force,  and  wisdom 
must  yield  to  that. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
vi,  592.    Ford  ed.,  x,  25.    (P.F.,  1816.) 

3063.  FOBEIGK  AGENTS,  Authorlza- 

tlon.— The  sending  an  agent  within  our  lim- 
its, we  presume  has  been  done  without  the 
authority  or  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. It  has  certainly  been  the  usage, 
where  one  nation  has  wished  to  employ  agents 
of  any  kind  within  the  limits  of  another,  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  that  other,  and  even 
to  regulate  by  convention,  and  on  principles 
of  reciprocity,  the  functions  to  be  exercised  by 
such  agents. t— To  the  Spanish  Commission- 
ers.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  99.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

•  Jefferson  was  iq  years  of  ape  in  1762.— Editor. 

*  The  Government  of  West  Florida  had  established 

-ent  within  the  Creek  territory.— EDITOR. 


3064. .    I  consider   the  keeping 

by  Spain  of  an  agent  in  the  Indian  Country 
as  a  circumstance  which  requires  serious  in- 
terference on  our  part;  and  I  submit  to  your 
decision  whether  it  does  not  furnish  a  proper 
occasion  to  us  to  *  *  ♦  insist  on  a  mutual 
and  formal  stipulation  to  forbear  employing 
agents,  or  pensioning  any  persons,  within  each 
other's  limits;  and  if  this  be  refused,  to  pro- 
pose the  contrary  stipulation,  to  wit,  that  each 
party  may  freely  keep  agents  within  the  In- 
dian territories  of  the  other,  in  which  case  we 
might  soon  sicken  them  of  the  license. — ^To 
President  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  loi. 
(M.,  1792.) 

3066. .    It  is  a  general  rule,  that 

no  nation  has  a  right  to  keep  an  agent  within 
the  limits  of  another,  without  the  consent  of 
that  other,  and  we  are  satisfied  it  would  be 
best  for  both  Spain  and  us,  to  abstain  from 
having  agents  or  other  persons  in  our  employ, 
or  pay,  among  the  savages  inhabiting  our  re- 
spective territories,  whether  as  subjects  or  in- 
dependent. You  are,  therefore,  desired  to  pro- 
pose and  press  a  stipulation  to  that  effect 
Should  they  absolutely  decline  it,  it  may  be 
proper  to  let  them  perceive,  that  as  the  right 
of  keeping  agents  exists  on  both  sides,  or  on 
neither,  it  will  rest  with  us  to  reciprocate  their 
own  measures. — To  Carmichael  and  Short. 
iii,  475.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  119.    (Pa..  1792.) 

3066.  FOBEIGN  AGENTS,  ConciUatlon 
of. — I  think  it  of  real  value  to  produce  favor- 
able dispositions  in  the  agents  of  foreign 
nations  here.  Cordiality  among  nations  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  representations  of 
their  agents  mutually,  and  cordiality  once  es- 
tablished, is  of  immense  value,  even  counted 
in  money,  from  the  favors  it  produces  in  com- 
merce, and  the  good  understanding  it  pre- 
serves in  matters  merely  political. — ^To  Prjesi- 
DENT  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  152.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

3067.  FOREIGN  AGENTS,  Duty  of.— 
The  President  of  the  United  States  being 
the  only  channel  of  communication  between 
this  country  and  foreign  nations,  it  is  from 
him  alone  that  foreign  nations  or  their  agents 
are  to  learn  what  is  or  has  been  the  will  of 
the  nation,  and  whatever  he  communicates  as 
such,  they  have  a  right  and  arc  bound  to  con- 
sider as  the  expression  of  the  nation,  and  no 
foreign  agent  can  be  allowed  to  question  it. 
to  interpose  between  him  and  any  other 
branch  of  government,  under  the  pretext  of 
either's  transgressing  their  functions,  nor  to 
make  himself  the  umpire  and  final  judfre  be- 
tween them.  I  am.  therefore,  not  authorized 
to  enter  into  any  discussions  with  you  on  the 
meaning  of  our  Constitution  in  any  part  of  it, 
or  to  prove  to  you  that  it  has  ascribed  to  him 
alone  the  admission  or  interdiction  of  foreign 
agents.  I  inform  you  of  the  fact  by  authority 
from  the  President.— To  Edmond  Charles 
Genet,  iv,  84.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  451.  (G.,  Nov. 
1793.) 

3068.  FOBEIGN  AGENTS,  Xntermed* 
dllng. — For  a  foreign  agent,  addressed  to  the 
Executive,  to  embody  himself  with  the  law- 
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yers  of  a  faction  whose  sole  object  is  to 
embarrass  and  defeat  all  the  measures  of  the 
country,  and  by  their  opinions,  known  to  be 
always  in  opposition,  to  endeavor  to  influence 
our  proceedings,  is  a  conduct  not  to  be  per- 
mitted.—To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  368.  (M., 
1808.) 

3060.  FOBEIGN  AGENTS,  Secret.— We 
want  an  intelligent,  prudent  native,  who  will 
go  to  reside  at  New  Orleans,  as  a  secret  cor- 
respondent, for  $1000  a  year.  He  might  do 
a  little  business,  merely  to  cover  his  real  office. 
Do  point  out  such  a  one.  Virginia  ought  to  of- 
fer more  loungers  equal  to  this,  and  ready  for 
it.  than  any  other  State. — To  James  Madi- 
son.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  269.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

3070.  FOBEIGK  OTFLUEKCE,  De- 
plored.— I  do  sincerely  wish  that  we  could 
take  our  stand  on  a  ground  perfectly  neutral 
and  independent  towards  all  nations.  It  has 
been  my  constant  object  through  my  public 
life;  and  with  respect  to  the  English  and 
French,  particularly,  I  have  too  often  expressed 
to  the  former  my  wishes,  and  made  to  them 
propositions,  verbally  and  in  writing,  officially 
and  privately,  to  official  and  private  characters, 
for  them  to  doubt  of  mv  views,  if  they  would 
be  content  with  equality.  Of  this  they  are 
in  possession  of  several  written  and  formal 
proofs,  in  my  own  hand-writing.  But  they 
have  wished  a  monopoly  of  commerce  and 
influence  with  us;  and  they  have  in  fact  ob- 
tained it  When  we  take  notice  that  theirs 
is  the  workshop  to  which  we  go  for  all  we 
want;  that  with  them  centre  either  immedi- 
ately or  ultimately  all  the  labors  of  our  hands 
and  lands ;  that  to  them  belongs,  either  openly 
or  secretly,  the  great  mass  of  our  navigation ; 
that  even  the  factorage  of  their  affairs  here, 
is  kept  to  themselves  by  factitious  citizen- 
ships; that  these  foreign  and  false  citizens 
now  constitute  the  great  body  of  what  are 
called  our  merchants,  fill  our  seaports,  are 
planted  in  every  little  town  and  district  of 
the  interior  country,  sway  everything  in  the 
former  places,  by  their  own  votes,  and  those 
of  their  dependents,  in  the  latter,  by  their  in- 
sinuations and  the  influence  of  their  ledgers; 
that  they  are  advancing  rapidly  to  a  monopoly 
of  our  banks  and  public  funds,  and  thereby 
placing  our  public  finances  under  their  con- 
trol ;  that  they  have  in  their  alliance  the  most 
influential  characters  in  and  out  of  office; 
when  they  have  shown  that  by  all  these  bear- 
ings on  the  different  branches  of  the  govem- 

^  ment,  they  can  force  it  to  proceed  in  whatever 
direction  they  dictate,  and  bend  the  interests 
of  this  country  entirely  to  the  will  of  another ; 
when  all  this.  I  say,  is  attended  to,  it  is  im- 

^^possible  for  us  to  say  we  stand  on  independent 
ground,  impossible  for  a  free  mind  not  to 
see  and  to  groan  under  the  bondage  in  which 
it'  is  bound.  If  anything  after  this  could 
excite  surprise,  it  would  be  that  they  have 

Jtecn  able  so  far  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  citizens,  as  to  fix  on  those  who 
wish  merely  to  recover  self-government  the 
charge  of  observing  one  foreign  influence 
because  they  resist  submission  to  another. 
But    they   possess    our    printing    presses,    a 


powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  us. 
At  this  very  moment  they  would  have  drawn 
us  into  a  war  on  the  side  of  England,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  failure  of  her  bank.  Such 
was  their  open  and  loud  cry,  and  that  oi-^ 
their  gazettes,  till  this  event.  After  plunging 
us  in  all  the  broils  of  the  European  nations, 
there  would  remain  but  one  act  to  close  our 
tragedy,  that  is,  to  break  up  our  Union  •  and  . 
even  this  they  have  ventured  seriously  and. 
solemnly  to  propose  and  maintain  by  argu^ 
ments  in  a  Connecticut  paper.  I  have  been 
happy,  however,  in  believmg  from  the  stifling 
of  this  effort,  that  that  dose  was  found  too 
strong,  and  excited  as  much  repugnance  there  . 
as  it  did  horror  in  other  parts  of  our  country, 
and  that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into 
as  to  foreign  nations,  we  shall  never  give  up 
our  Union,  the  last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and 
that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly 
country  from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladi- 
ators. Much  as  I  abhor  war,  and  view  it  as 
the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind,  and  anx- 
iously as  I  wish  to  keep  out  of  the  broils  of 
Europe,  I  would  yet  go  with  my  brethren  into  -^ 
these,  rather  than  separate  from  them.  But 
I  hope  we  may  still  keep  clear  of  them,  not- 
withstanding our  present  thraldom,  and  that 
time  may  be  given  us  to  reflect  on  the  awful 
crisis  we  have  passed  through,  and  to  find 
some  means  of  shielding  ourselves  in  future 
from  foreign  influence,  political,  commercial,  or 
in  whatever  other  form  it  mav  be  atteinpted.  I 
can  scarcely  withhold  myself  from  joining:  in 
the  wish  of  Silas  Deane,  that  there  were  an  r 
ocean  of  fire  between  us  and  the  old  world.*— 
To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  172.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
121.     (Pa.,  May  i797) 

3071.  FOBEIGN  IKFLXJENCE,  Eng- 
lish.— The  proof  England  exhibited  on  that 
occasion  [the  repeal  of  the  Embargo]  that 
she  can  exercise  such  an  influence  in  this 
country  as  to  control  the  will  of  its  govern- 
ment and  three- fourths  of  its  people,  and 
oblige  the  three-fourths  to  submit  to  one-^ 
fourth,  is  to  me  the  most  mortifying  circum- 
stance which  has  occurred  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  government.  The  only  prospect 
I  see  of  lessening  that  influence,  is  in  her  own 
conduct,  and  not  from  anything  in  our  power. 
— To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  530.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  278.     (M.,  July  1810.) 

8072.  FOBEIGN  INFLXJENCE,  Ezclu- 
Bion.^3ur  countrymen  have  uivided  them- 
selves by  such  strong  affections,  to  the  French 
and  the  English,  that  nothing  will  secure  us 

♦  In  the  draft  of  the  letter  this  parasrraph  was 
changed  to  the  form  above  printed.  Before  the 
olteratlon  it  read :  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  that  we  shall  exhibit 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  fruit  rotten  before  Jt 
is  ripe,  nor  cease  to  join  in  the  wish  of  Silas  Deane, 
that  there  were  an  ocean  of  fire  between  us  and  the 
old  world.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  so  dis- 
gusted with  this  entire  subjection  to  a  foreign 
power,  that  if  it  were  in  the  end  to  appear  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  body  of  mv  conntrymen  to  remain  in 
that  vassalage,  I  should  feel  my  unfitness  to  be  an 
agent  in  their  affairs,  and  seek  in  retirement  that 
personal  independence  without  which  this  world  has 
nothing  I  value.  I  am  confident  you  set  the  same 
store  by  it  which  I  do ;  but  perhaps  your  situation 
may  not  give  you  the  same  conviction  of  its  exist- 
ence."—-FORD  ED.,  vii,  123. 
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internally  but  a  divorce  from  both  nations. — 
To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  i88.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
149.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

3073. .   We  consider  their  [Cuba's 

and  Mexico's]  interests  and  ours  as  the  same, 
and  that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude 
all  European  influence  from  this  hemisphere. 
— To  Governor  Claiborne,  v,  381.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  213.     (W.,  October  1808.) 

3074.  FOREIGN  INFLXJEHCE,  Erench. 

— Foreign  influence  is  the  present  and  just 
object  of  public  hue  and  cry,  and,  as  often 
happens,  the  most  guilty  are  foremost  and 
loudest  in  the  cry.  If  those  who  are  truly 
independent,  can  so  trim  our  vessel  as  to 
beat  through  the  waves  now  agitating  us,  they 
will  merit  a  glory  the  greater  as  it  seems  less 
possible. — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iv,  176. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  128.     (Pa.,  May  1797.) 

3075. .  Those  [members  of  Con- 
gress] who  have  no  wish  but  for  the  peace  of 
their  country,  and  its  independence  of  all  for- 
eign influence,  have  a  hard  struggle  indeed, 
overwhelmed  by  a  cry  as  loud  and  imposing 
as  if  it  were  true,  of  being  under  French 
influence,  and  this  raised  by  a  faction  com- 
posed of  English  subjects  residing  among  u.;, 
or  such  as  are  English  in  all  their  relations 
and  sentiments.  However,  patience  will  bring 
all  to  rights,  and  we  shall  both  live  to  see  the 
mask  taken  from  their  faces,  and  our  citizens 
sensible  on  which  side  true  liberty  and  in- 
dependence are  sought. — To  Horatio  Gates. 
iv,  178.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  131.    (Pa.,  May  1797.) 

3076.  FOREIGK  INELUENCE,  Mer- 
cantile.— The  commerce  of  England  has 
spread  its  roots  over  the  whole  face  of  our 
country.  This  is  the  real  source  of  all  the 
obliquities  of  the  public  mind. — To  A.  H. 
Rowan,  iv,  257.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  280.  (M., 
1798.) 

3077.  FOBEIGN  INTEBVENTION, 
Evils  of. — Wretched,  indeed,  is  the  nation  in 
whose  affairs  foreign  powers  are  once  per- 
mitted to  intermeddle. — To  B.  Vaughan.  ii, 
167.    (P.,  1787.) 

3078.  FOBEIGN  INTBBVENTIOir, 
Exclude. — What  a  crowd  of  lessons  do  the 
present  miseries  of  Holland  teach  us?  *  *  ♦ 
Never  to  call  in  foreign  nations  to  settle  do- 
mestic differences;  *  ♦  *  . — To  John 
Adams,  ii,  283.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  455.  j(P., 
1787.)  See  Alliances,  Hereditary  Bodies, 
War. 

3079.  .     Our     young     Republic 

*  *  ♦  should  never  call  on  foreign  powers 
to  settle  their  differences. — To  Colonel 
Humphreys,    ii.  253.     (P.,  1787.) 

3080.  FOBEIGN      IKTEBVENTION, 

United  States  and.— We  wish  not  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country,  nor 
with  the  general  affairs  of  Europe. — To  C. 
W.  F.  Dumas,    iii,  535.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

—  FOBEIGNEBS.— See  Alien  and  Se- 
dition Laws,  Aliens,  Asylum,  Citizens  and 
Expatriation. 


3081.  FOBMAUTIESy  Business  and.— 
I  have  ever  thought  that  forms  should  yield 
to  whatever  should  faciliute  business.— To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  401.  Ford  ed.,  viii  50. 
(W.,  1801.) 

3082.  FOBlCAIiITIES,       Dispensing 

with.— There  are  situations  when  form  must 
be  dispensed  with.  A  man  attacked  by  as- 
sassms  will  call  for  help  to  those  nearest  him, 
and  will  not  think  himself  bound  to  silence 
till  a  magistrate  may  come  to  his  aid. — ^To 
WiLLLAM  Short,  iii,  305.  Ford  ed.,  v,  -^06. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

3083.  FOBHAUTIES,  Tn«4»fiT.g  upon. 
—I  noticed  to  you  ♦  *  ♦  that  the  com- 
mission of  consul  to  M.  Dannery  ought  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Sutes.  ♦  ♦  ♦  [As]  we  were  per- 
suaded ♦  ♦  ♦  that  the  error  in  the  address 
had  proceeded  from  no  intention  in  the  Exec- 
utive Council  of  France  to  question  the  func- 
tions of  the  President,  *  *  *  no  difficulty 
was  made  in  issuing  the  commission.  We  are 
still  under  the  same  persuasion.  But  in  your 
letter  of  the  14th  instant,  you  personally  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  the  President,  and,  in 
consequence  of  that,  have  not  addressed  to 
him  the  commission  of  Messrs.  Pennevert  and 
Chervi.  Making  a  point  of  this  formality  on 
your  part,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a 
point  of  it  on  ours  also;  and  I  am  therefore 
charged  to  return  you  those  commissions,  and 
to  inform  you,  that  bound  to  enforce  respect 
to  the  order  of  things  established  by  our 
Constitution,  the  President  will  issue  no 
exequatur  to  any  consul  or  vice-consul,  not 
directed  to  him  in  the  usual  form,  after  the 
party  from  whom  it  comes,  has  been  apprised 
that  such  should  be  the  address.— To  E.  C. 
Genet,  iv,  84.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  451.  (G.,  Nov. 
1793) 

3084.  FOBMALITIES,  International. 
—I  am  of  opinion  that  all  communications 
between  nations  should  pass  through  the 
channels  of  their  Executives.  However,  in 
the  instance  of  condolence  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  the  letter  from  our  General 
Government  was  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  National  Assembly;  so  was  a  letter 
from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
taining congratulations  on  the  achievement 
of  liberty  to  the  French  nation.  I  have  not 
heard  that,  in  either  instance,  their  Executive 
took  it  amiss  that  they  were  not  made  the 
channel  of  communication. — To  Governor 
Lee.    iii,  456.    (M.,  1792.) 

3085.  FOBMALITIES,    Jefferson    and. 

—General  Phillips  ♦  ♦  *  having  ♦  "  ♦  * 
taken  great  offence  at  a  [recent]  threat  of 
retaliation  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  en- 
closed his  answer  to  my  letter  [with  respect 
to  a  passport  for  a  supply  vessel]  under  this 
address,  "To  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  Amer- 
ican Governor  of  Virginia  '*.  I  paused  on  re- 
ceiving the  letter,  and  for  some  time  would  not 
open  It;  however,  when  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  our  brethren  in  Charleston  occurred* 
to  me,  I  could  not  determine  that  they  should 
be  left  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
a  punctilio   should   be  discussing  between   the 
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British  General  and  myself ;  and,  knowing  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Phillips  in  a  case  perfectly  cor- 
responding, I  opened  the  letter.  Very  shortly 
after,  I  received,  as  I  expected,  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Board  of  War  for  the  British  ves- 
sel, then  in  Hampton  Roads  with  clothing  and 
refreshments,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  1  en- 
closed and  addressed  it,  "  To  William  Phillips. 
Esq.,  commanding  the  British  forces  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  ".  Personally  know- 
ing Phillips  to  be  the  proudest  man  of  the 
proudest  nation  on  earth,  I  well  know  he  will 
not  open  this  letter ;  but  having  occasion  at 
the  same  time,  to  write  to  Captain  Gerbach,  the 
flag-master,  I  informed  him  that  the  Conven- 
tion troops  in  this  State  should  perish  for  want 
of  necessaries,  before  any  should  be  carried  to 
them  through  this  State,  till  General  Phillips 
either  swallowed  this  pill  of  retaliation,  or 
made  an  apology  for  his  rudeness.  And  in  this, 
should  the  matter  come  ultimately  to  Con- 
gress, we  hope  for  their  support.  * — ^To  the 
Virginia  Delegation  in  Congress,  i,  308.  (R., 
1781) 

3086.  FOBMAUTIES,  Principles  and. 
— No  government  can  disregard  formalities 
more  than  ours.  But  when  formalities  are 
attacked  with  a  view  to  change  principles, 
*  *  *  it  becomes  material  to  defend  for- 
malities. They  would  be  no  longer  trifles, 
if  they  could,  in  defiance  of  the  national  will, 
continue  a  foreign  agent  among  us  whatever 
might  be  his  course  of  action. — ^To  E.  C. 
Genet,  iv.  92.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  464.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

3087.  FOBTHTCATIOKS,  The  Admin- 
istration of  Washington  and.— [Among] 
the  heads  o£  the  [President's]  speech  [con- 
sidered in  cabinet]  was  a  proposition  to  Con- 
gress to  fortify  the  principal  harbors.  I  op- 
posed the  expediency  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment's undertaking  it.  and  the  expediency  of 
the  President's  proposing  it.  It  was  amended, 
by  substituting  a  proposition  to  adopt  means 
for  enforcing  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  within  its  waters.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  President  acknowledged  he  had  doubted 
the  expediency  of  undertaking  it.  *  *  * 
The  clause  recommending  the  fortifications 
was  left  out  of  the  speech. — Anas,  ix,  182. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  269.     (Nov.  1793.) 

8088. .    The  putting  the  several 

harbors  of  the  United  States  into  a  state  of 
defence,  having  never  yet  been  the  subject 
of  deliberation  and  decision  with  the  Legis- 
lature, and  consequently,  the  necessary 
moneys  not  having  been  appropriated  or 
levied,  the  President  does  not  find  himself 

•  General  Howe,  in  June  1776.  sent  a  letter  under  a 
flajc  of  tmce  to  General  Washington  addressed  to 
"George  Washington,  Esq.*'  It  was  returned,  un- 
opened. Howe  sent  a  second  letter,  and  it  also  was 
sent  back.  A  third  one  addressed  to  "George 
Washington,  Esq..  Ac,  Ac,  Ac.,**  was  also  refused. 
The  fourth  one  was  addressed  to  General  George 
Washington  and  accepted.  General  Washington,  m 
writing  to  Congress  on  the  subject  said:  **  I  would 
not,  on  any  occasion,  sacrifice  essentials  to  punctilio ; 
bnt,  in  this  instance.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  my 
country,  and  to  my  appointment,  to  insist  upon  that 
respect,  which,  in  any  other  than  a  public  view,  I 
would  willingly  have  waived."  General  Howe  said 
that  he  had  adopted  this  style  of  address  to  save 
himself  from  censure  by  his  own  government.— 
Editor. 


in  a  situation  competent  to  comply  with  the 
proposition  on  the  subject  of  Norfolk. — To 
THE  Governor  of  Virginia,  iii,  564.  (Pa., 
May  1793.) 

3089.  FOBTIFICATIOKS,  Adequate.— 
Some  of  [the  injuries  of  the  belligerent 
powers]  are  of  a  nature  to  be  met  by 
force  only,  and  all  of  them  may  lead  to 
it.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend 
such  preparations  as  circumstances  call  for. 
The  first  object  is  to  place  our  seaport  towns 
out  of  the  danger  of  insult.  Measures  have 
been  already  taken  for  furnishing  them  with 
heavy  cannon  for  the  service  of  such  land  bat- 
teries as  may  make  a  part  of  their  defence 
against  armed  vessels  approaching  them.  In 
aid  of  these  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  competent  number  of  gun-boats;  and 
the  number,  to  be  competent,  must  be  con- 
siderable.— Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  49. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  391.     (1805.) 

3090. .   I  think  it  would  make  an 

honorable  close  of  your  term  as  well  as  mine, 
to  leave  our  country  in  a  state  of  substantial 
defence,  which  we  found  quite  unprepared 
for  it.  Indeed,  it  would  for  me  be  a  joyful 
annunciation  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress, 
that  the  operations  of  defence  are  all  complete. 
— To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  295.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  171.     (M.,  May  1808.) 

3091.  FOBTinCATIOKS,    Kew   York. 

— I  wish  you  would  stay  long  enough  at  New 
York  to  settle  ♦  *  ♦  the  plan  of  defence 
for  that  place:  and  I  am  in  hooes  you  will 
also  see  Fulton's  [torpedo]  experiments  tried, 
and  see  how  far  his  means  may  enter  into 
your  plan. — To  General  Dearborn,  v,  117. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  loi.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

3092. Among  the  objects  of  our 

care.  New  York  stands  foremost  in  the  points 
of  importance  and  exposure;  and  if  per- 
mitted we  shall  provide  such  defences  for  it 
as,  in  our  opinion,  will  render  it  secure 
against  attacks  by  sea.— To  Governor  Tomp- 
kins.    V,  283.     (W.,  1808.) 

3093. .    The  Legislature  of  New 

York  may  be  assured  that  every  exertion  will 
be  used  to  put  the  United  States  in  the  best 
condition  of  defence,  that  we  may  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  dangers  which  menace 
the  peace  of  our  country. — ^To  Governor 
Tompkins,     viii,  154.     (1800.) 

3094.  FOBTIFICATIONS,  St.  Law- 
rence.— Should  our  present  differences  [with 
England]  be  amicably  settled,  it  will  be 
a  question  for  consideration  whether  we 
should  not  establish  a  strong  post  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  as  near  our  northern  bound- 
ary as  a  good  position  can  be  found.  To  do 
this  at  present  would  only  nroduce  a  greater 
accumulation  of  hostile  force  in  that  quarter. 
— To  Governor  Tompkins,  v,  239,  (W.. 
Jan.  1808.) 

3095. It  appears  to  me  that  it 

would  be  well  to  have  a  fX)st  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, as  near  our  line  as  a  commanding  po- 
sition could  be  found,  that  it  might  afford 
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some  cover  for  our  most  advanced  inhab- 
itants.— To  Governor  Tompkins,  v,  284. 
(W.,  1808.) 

3096.  F0BTI7ICATI0K8,  Sites  for.— 
I  do  not  see  that  we  can  avoid  agreeing  to 
estimates  made  by  worthy  men  of  our  own 
choice  for  the  sites  of  fortifications,  or  that 
we  could  leave  an  important  place  undefended 
because  too  much  is  asked  for  the  site.  And, 
therefore,  we  must  pay  what  the  sites  at  Bos- 
ton have  been  valued  at.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  know  on  what  principles  of  reason- 
ing it  is  that  good  men  think  the  public 
ought  to  pay  more  for  a  thing  than  they 
would  themselves  if  they  wanted  it — To 
Henry  Dearborn,    v,  293.     (M.,  1808.) 

a097. In  proceeding    to    carry 

into  execution  the  act  [providing  for  the  pub- 
lic defence],  it  is  found  that  the  sites  most 
advantageous  for  the  defence  of  our  harbors 
and  rivers,  and  sometimes  the  only  sites  com- 
petent to  that  defence,  are  in  some  cases  the 
property  of  minors,  incapable  of  givmg  a 
valid  assent  to  their  alienation ;  in  others  be- 
long to  persons  who  on  no  terms  will  alienate ; 
and  in  others  the  proprietors  demand  such  ex- 
aggerated compensation  as,  however  liberally 
the  public  ought  to  compensate  in  such  cases, 
would  exceed  all  bounds  of  justice  or  liberal- 
ity. From  this  cause  the  defence  of  our  sea- 
board, so  necessary  to  be  pressed  during  the 
present  session  will  in  various  parts  be  de- 
feated, unless  the  national  Legislature  can  ap- 
ply a  constitutional  remedy.  The  power  of  re- 
pelling invasions,  and  making  laws  necessary 
for  carrying  that  power  into  execution,  seem 
to  include  that  of  occupying  those  sites 
which  are  necessary  to  repel  an  enemy;  ob- 
serving only  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation.  I  submit,  therefore,  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  where  the  neces- 
sary sites  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  joint  and 
valid  consent  of  parties,  whether  provision 
should  be  made  by  a  process  of  ad  quod  dam- 
num, or  any  other  eligible  means  for  author- 
izing the  sites  which  are  necessary  for  the 
public  defence  to  be  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose. I  am  aware  that  as  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  to  the  ourchase  of  the 
site  moy  not,  in  some  instances  have  been 
previouslv  obtained,  exclusive  legislation  can- 
not be  exercised  therein  by  Congress  until 
that  consent  is  given.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it 
will  be  held  under  the  same  laws  which  pro- 
tect the  property  of  individuals  in  that  State, 
and  other  oroperty  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Legislatures  at  their  next  meetings  will 
have  opportunities  of  doing  what  will  be  so 
evidently  called  for  by  the  interest  of  their 
own  State.— Message  on  Public  Defence. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  187.    (March  1808.) 

3098.  FOBTIFICATIONS,  System  of. 
— Whether  we  have  peace  or  war,  I  think  the 
present  legislature  will  authorize  a  complete 
system  of  defensive  works,  on  such  a  scale 
is  they  think  they  ought  to  adopt.     The  state 


of  our  finances  now  permits  this. — To  W.  H. 
Cabell,  v,  208.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  97.  (W., 
Nov.  1807.) 

3090. The  surplus  may  partly. 

indeed,  be  applied  towards  completing  die  de- 
fence of  the  exposed  points  of  our  country, 
on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted  to  our 
principles  and  circumstances.  This  object  is 
doubtless  among  the  first  entitled  to  attention, 
in  such  a  state  of  our  finances,  and  it  is  one 
which,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war,  will 
provide  security  where  it  is  due. — Seventh 
Annual  Message,  viii,  8&.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
165.     (1807.) 

3100. ,     I  hope,  that  this  summer 

we  shall  get  our  whole  seaports  put  into  that 
state  of  defence,  which  Congress  has  thought 
proportioned  to  our  circumstances  and  situ- 
ation ;  that  is  to  say,  put  hors  d'insulte  from  a 
maritime  attack,  by  a  moderate  squadron.— 
To  Charles  Pinckney.  v,  266.  (W.,  March 
1808.)     See  Defence. 

3101.  FOBTinrDE,  Virtue  of.— Forti- 
tude teaches  us  to  meet  and  surmotmt  diffi- 
culties; not  to  fly  from  them,  like  cowards; 
and  to  fly,  too,  in  vain,  for  they  will  meet  and 
arrest  us  at  every  turn  of  our  road.  Forti- 
tude is  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of 
Epicurus.— To  Whxiam  Short,  vii,  140.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  145.     (M.,  1819.) 

3102.  FOBTTXNE,  Injured.— I  should 
have  been  much  wealthier  had  i  remained  in 
that  private  condition  which  renders  it  law- 
ful and  even  laudable  to  use  proper  efforts 
to  better  it.— To .    iii,  527.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

3103.  FOBTUNE,  PubUc  Service  and. 

— When  I  first  entered  on  the  stage  of  public 
life  (now  twenty-four  years  ago),  I  came  to  a 
resolution  never  to  engage  while  in  public 
office  in  any  kind  of  enterprise  for  the  im- 
provement of  my  fortune,  [and]  I  have  never 
departed  from  it  in  a   single  instance. — ^To 

iii,  527.     (Pa..  1793.) 

3104. I  have  the  consolation  of 

having  added  nothing  to  my  private  fortune, 
during  my  public  service,  and  of  retiring  with 
hands  as  clean  as  they  are  empty. — ^To  Comte 
DiODATi.  V,  62.  (W.,  1807.)  See  Disin- 
terestedness. 

3105.  FOBTUNES,  ImperlUed.— Pri- 
vate  fortunes,  in  the  present  state  of  our  cir- 
culation, are  at  the  mercy  of  those  self- 
created  money-lenders,  and  are  prostrated  by 
the  floods  of  nominal  money  with  which  their 
avarice  deluges  us. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
142.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  394.     (M..  1813,) 

3106.  FOBTUNES,  Pledge  of.— For  the 

support  of  thii  Declaration,*  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3107.  FOXTBTH   OF  JULY,  Despotism 

and.— The  flames  kindled  on  the  Fourth  of 

*  Conprress  inserted  after  Declaration,  **  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence  ** 
—Editor, 
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July,  1776,  have  spread  over  too  much  of  the 
globe  to  be  extinguished  by  the  feeble  en- 
gines of  despotism ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
consume  these  engines  and  all  who  work 
them. — ^To  John  Adams,  vii,  218.  (M.,  Sep. 
1821.) 

3108.  FOUBTH  OF  JXTLY,  Europe  and. 

— ^The  Fourth  of  July  ♦  ♦  *  divorced  us 
from  the  follies  and  crimes  of  Europe. — ^To 
Mil  Digges.  v,  14.  (W.,  1806.)  See 
Birthday  and  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

8109 .   The  light  which  has  been 

shed  on  the  mind  of  man  through  the  civ- 
ilized world,  has  given  it  a  new  direction 
from  which  no  human  power  can  divert  it. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe  who  are  wise,  or 
have  wise  counsellors,  see  this,  and  bend  to 
the  breeze  which  blows;  the  unwise  alone 
stiffen  and  meet  its  inevitable  crush. — To 
Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  193.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
179-     (1820.) 

8110.  FOX  (Charles  James),  Character. 
— In  Mr.  Fox,  personally,  I  have  more  confi- 
dence than  in  any  man  in  England,  and  it  is 
fotinded  in  what,  through  unquestionable  chan- 
nels, I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of 
his  honesty  and  his  good  sense.  While  he  shall 
be  in  the  administration,  my  reliance  on  that 
government  will  be  solid. — To  Tames  Monroe. 
V,  zi.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  449.  (W.,  May  1806.) 

3111.  FOX  (Charles  James),  States- 
manship.-^His  sound  judgment  saw  that 
political  interest  could  never  be  separated  in 
the  long  run  from  moral  right,  and  his  frank 
and  great  mind  would  have  made  a  short  busi- 
ness of  a  just  trea^  with  you. — To  James  Mon- 
roe.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  477.     (W.,  Oct.  1806.) 

3112.  FBAISfCS,  Affection  for. — It  is 
very  much  our  interest  to  keep  up  the  affec- 
tion of  this  country  [France]  for  us,  which 
is  considerable.— -To  James  Monroe,  i,  346. 
F<»D  ED.,  iv.  50.     (P.,  1785.) 

3113. .  A  sincere  affection  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  is  the  broadest  basis 
on  which  their  peace  can  be  built. — To  Comte 
DE  Vekgennes.    i,  456.     (P.,  1785) 

3114. .  Nobody  [is]  more  sensi- 
ble than  you  are  of  the  motives,  both  moral 
and  political,  which  should  induce  us  to  bind 
the  two  countries  together  by  as  many  ties 
as  possible  of  interest  and  affection. — To  Dr. 
Ramsay,    ii,  49-     (P-.  17^.) 

3115. .  I  am  happy  in  concur- 
ring with  you  ♦  *  ♦  in  the  sentiment, 
that  as  the  principles  of  our  governments 
l>ecome  more  congenial,  the  links  of  af- 
fection are  multiplied  between  us.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  multiply  beyond 
our  wishes.— To  J,  B.  Ternant.  iii,  516. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  189.     (Pa.,  I793) 

3116. .     Mutual     good  ^  offices, 

mutual  affection,  and  similar  principles  of 
government  seem  to  destine  the  two  nations 
for  the  most  intimate  communion. — To  Gou- 
VERNEUR  Morris,  iii.  522.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  200. 
(Pa.,  1793.)     See  People  (French). 


3117.  VBJLNCE,  Affronted  by  Adams. 

— Mr.  Adams's  speech  to  G>ngress  in  May 
[1798]  is  deemed  such  a  national  affront,  that 
no  explanation  on  other  topics  can  be  entered 
on  till  that,  as  a  preliminary,  is  wiped  away 
by  humiliating  disavowals  or  acknowledg- 
ments. This  working  hard  with  our  En- 
voys, and  indeed  seeming  impracticable  for 
want  of  that  sort  of  authority,  submission  to 
a  heavy  amercement  (upwards  of  a  million 
sterling)  was,  *  ♦  ♦  ^  suggested  as  an 
alternative,  which  might  be  admitted  if  pro- 
posed by  us.  These  overtures  had  been 
through  informal  agents;  and  both  the  al- 
ternatives bringing  the  Envoys  to  their  ne 
plus,  they  resolve  to  have  no  more  communi- 
cation through  inofficial  characters,  but  to 
address  a  letter  directly  to  the  government, 
to  bring  forward  their  pretensions. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  232.  Ford  ed..  vii,  234. 
(Pa.,  April  1798.)     See  X.  Y.  Z.  Plot. 

3118.  I'RANCE,  The  Allied  Powers 
B31&, — The  sufferings  of  France.  I  sincerely 
deplore,  and  what  is  to  be  their  term?  The 
will  of  the  Allies.  There  is  no  more  moder- 
ation, forbearance,  or  even  honesty  in  theirs, 
than  in  that  of  Bonaparte.  They  have  proved 
that  their  object,  like  his.  is  plunder.  They, 
like  him,  are  shuffling  nations  together,  or 
into  their  own  hands,  as  if  all  were  right 
which  they  feel  a  power  to  do.  In  the  ex- 
hausted state  in  which  Bonaparte  has  left 
France,  I  see  no  period  to  her  sufferings, 
until  this  combination  of  robbers  fall  to- 
gether by  the  ears.  The  French  may  then 
rise  up  and  choose  their  side.  And  I  trust 
they  will  finally  establish  for  themselves  a 
government  of  rational  and  well- tempered 
liberty.  So  much  science  cannot  be  lost;  so 
much  light  shed  over  them  can  never  fail 
to  produce  to  them  some  good,  in  the  end. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  500.  (M.,  Oct.  1815.) 

31 19.  FBAISfCEy  American  politics  and. 

—It  is  still  a  comfort  to  see  by  the  address  of 
Dumouriez  *  *  *  ,  that  the  constitution 
of  1 791  is  the  worst  thing  which  is  to  be 
forced  on  the  French.  But  even  the  falling 
back  to  that  would  give  wonderful  vigor  to 
our  monocrats.  and  unquestionably  affect  the 
tone  of  administering  our  government.  In- 
deed. I  fear  that  if  this  summer  should  prove 
disastrous  to  the  French,  it  will  damp  that 
energy  of  republicanism  in  our  new  Congress, 
from  which  I  had  hoped  so  much  reforma- 
tion.—To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii.  571.  (Pa.. 
June  1793.) 

3120.  FBANCEy  Attraction  of. — France, 
freed  from  that  monster,  Bonaparte,  must 
again  become  the  most  agreeable  country  on 
earth.  It  would  be  the  second  choice  of  all 
whose  ties  of  family  and  fortune  give  a 
preference  to.  some  other  one.  and  the  first 
choice  of  all  not  under  those  ties. — To  Will- 
iam Short,    vi,  402.     (M.,  1814.) 

—  FBANCE,  Bill  of  Bights  for.— See 
Bill  of  Rights  (French). 

—  FBANCE,  Bonaparte  and. — See  Bona- 
parte. 
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8121.  FRANCE,  Cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton and. — The  doubts  I  entertained  that  the 
offers  of  the  French  republic  would  be  de- 
clined, will  pretty  certainly  be  realized.  One 
person  [Hamilton]  represents  them  as  a 
snare  into  which  he  hopes  we  shall  not  fall. 
His  second  [Knox]  is  of  the  same  sentiment 
of  course.  He  [Randolph]  whose  vote  for 
the  most  part,  or  say  always,  is  casting,  has 
by  two  or  three  private  conversations  or 
rather  disputes  with  me,  shown  his  opinion 
to  be  agamst  doing  what  would  be  a  mark 
of  predilection  to  one  of  the  parties,  though 
not  a  breach  of  neutrality  in  form.  And  an 
opinion  of  still  more  importance  is  still  in 
the  same  way.  I  do  not  know  what  line  will 
be  adopted,  but  probably  a  procrastination, 
which  will  be  immediately  seen  through. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  268.  (Pa., 
May  1793.)     See  Neutrality. 

—  I'SANCEy  Cherbourg. — See  Cher- 
bourg. 

3122.  FBANCEy  Commerce  with.— The 
mutual  extension  of  their  commerce  was 
among  the  fairest  advantages  to  be  derived 
to  France  and  the  United  States,  from  the 
independence  of  the  latter.  An  exportation 
of  eighty  millions,  chiefly  in  raw  materials,  is 
supposed  to  constitute  the  present  limits  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the 
rations  of  Europe ;  limits,  however,  which  ex- 
tend as  their  population  increases.  To  draw 
the  best  proportion  of  this  into  the  ports  of 
France,  rather  than  of  any  other  nation,  is 
believed  to  be  the  wish  and  interest  of  both. 
— To  Count  de  Montmorin.  ii,  186.  (P., 
1787.) 

3123. .  The  French  [in  their  re- 
cent treaty  with  England]  have  clearly  re- 
served a  right  of  favoring,  specially,  any 
nation  not  European;  and  there  is  no  nation 
out  of  Europe,  who  could  so  probably  have 
been  in  their  eve  at  that  time,  as  ours. 
They  are  wise.  They  must  see  it  probable  at 
least,  that  any  concert  with  England,  will  be 
but  of  short  duration;  and  they  could  hardly 
propose  to  sacrifice  for  that,  a  connection 
with  us.  which  may  be  perpetual.— To  John 
Jay.    ii,  112.     (P.,  1787) 

3124. .  The  system  of  the  United 

States  is  to  use  neither  prohibitions  nor 
premiums.  Where  a  government  finds  itself 
under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  that  regu- 
lation, it  would  seem  that  it  should  conduct 
it  as  an  intelligent  merchant  would;  that  is 
to  say,  invite  customers  to  purchase  by 
facilitating  their  means  of  payment,  and  by 
adapting  goods  to  their  taste,  if  this  idea 
be  just,  government  here  [France]  has  two 
operations  to  attend  to  with  respect  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States:  i.  to  do 
away,  or  to  moderate,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  prohibitions  and  monopolies  of  their  ma- 
terials for  payment;  2.  to  encourage  the  in- 
stitution of  the  principal  manufactures, 
which  the  necessities  or  the  habits  of  their 
V  customers  call  for.— To  Count  de  Mont- 
N.    ii,  529.     (P-.  1788.) 


3125. I  am  happy  to  learn  that 

the  [people  of  Alexandria,  Va.]  have  felt  a 
benefit  from  the  encouragements  to  our  com- 
merce, which  have  been  given  by  an  allied 
nation.  But  truth  and  candor  oblige  me.  at 
the  same  time,  to  declare  you  are  indebted 
for  these  encouragements  solety  to  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  that  nation,  which 
has  shown  itself  ready  on  every  occasion  to 
adopt  all  arrangements  which  might  strength- 
en our  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  friendship. 
— Reply  to  Address,  iii,  127.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
146.     (1790.) 

3126. .  With  respect  to  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  unfriendly  restrictions  on 
our  commerce  and  navigation,  we  cannot  be 
too  pressing  for  its  attainment,  as  every 
day's  continuance  gives  it  additional  firmness, 
and  endangers  its  taking  root  in  their  habits 
and  constitution.  Indeed,  I  think  the  French 
government  should  be  told,  that  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  act,  if  they  do  not 
revoke  the  late  innovations,  we  must  lay  ad- 
ditional and  equivalent  burthens  on  French 
Ships,  by  name. — To  Gouverneur  Morris. 
iii,  489.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  131.    (Nov.  1792.) 

3127. I  cannot  too  much  press 

it  on  you,  to  improve  every  opportunity  ♦  *  * 
for  placing  our  commerce  with  France  and 
its  dependencies,  on  the  freest  and  most  en- 
couraging footing  possible. — ^To  Gouverneur 
Morris,  iii,  522.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  200.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

3128. .  I  was  a  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  the  success  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, ♦  ♦  *  but  I  have  not  been  insensible 
under  the  atrocious  depredations  they  have 
committed  on  our  commerce. — To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  269.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  329.  (Pa,, 
1799.) 

3120. .     [In    the   negotiation    of 

commercial  treaties  with  France]  I  must  say. 
in  justice,  that  I  found  the  government 
entirely  disposed  to  befriend  us  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  to  yield  us  every  indulgence  not 
absolutely  injurious  to  themselves. — Auto- 
biography, i,  64.  Ford  ed.,  i.  90.  (1821.) 
See  Treaties. 

3130.  FBAKCEy  The  Gonsolate. — ^They 
have  established  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Du- 
ces into  an  executive,  or  rather  Dictatorial 
Consulate,  [and]  given  them  a  committee  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  from  each  council. 
Thus  the  Constitution  of  the  Third  year, 
which  was  getting  consistency  and  firmness 
from  time,  is  demolished  in  an  instant,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  a  new  one.  How  the 
nation  will  bear  it  is  yet  unknown.— To  John 
Breckenridge.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  417.  (Pa., 
Jan.  1800.) 

—  FBANCEy  Consuls  of. — See  Consuls. 

3131.  FRANCE,  Debt  to. — Besides  en- 
deavoring on  all  occasions  to  multiply  the 
points  of  contact  and  connection  with 
France,  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  had  it  much  at 
heart  to  remove  from  between  us  every  sub- 
ject of  misunderstanding  or  irritation.    Our 
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debts  to  the  King,  to  the  Officers,  to  the 
Farmers,  are  of  this  description.  The  hav- 
ing complied  with  no  part  of  our  engage- 
ments in  these,  draws  on  us  a  great  deal  of 
censure,  and  occasioned  a  lan^age  in  the 
Assemblee  des  Notables  very  hkely  to  pro- 
duce dissatisfaction  between  us. — To  John 
Adams,  ii,  163.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  398.  (P., 
1787.) 

3132 .  I  told  [President  Wash- 
ington] I  had  meant  on  that  d::y  to  take  his 
orders  for  removing  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments to  France,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
my  last  letter  to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  but  was 
meant,  as  I  supposed,  only  for  the  interval 
between  the  abolition  of  the  late  constitution 
by  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  and  the 
meeting  of  some  other  body,  invested  by  the 
will  of  the  nation  with  powers  to  transact 
their  affairs;  that  I  considered  the  National 
Convention,  then  assembled,  as  such  a  body; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  go  on  with 
the  payments  to  them,  or  to  any  government 
they  should  establish.* — The  Anas,  ix,  128. 
Ford  Ea,  i,  213.  (Dec.  ttj^  1792.)  See  Debts 
(French). 

3133.  7BANCE,    Den   of   Bobbers. — As 

for  France  and  England,  with  all  their  pre- 
eminence in  science,  the  one  is  a  den  of  rob- 
bers, and  the  other  of  pirates. — To  John 
Adams,  vi,  37.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  333.  (M., 
1812.) 

—  F&ANCEy  Directory. — See  Execu- 
tives, 

3134.  TRANCE,  Errors  of. — The  French 
have  been  guilty  of  great  errors  in  their  con- 
duct towards  other  nations,  not  only  in  in- 
sulting uselessly  all  crowned  heads  but  in  en- 
deavoring to  force  liberty  on  their  neigh- 
bors in  their  own  form. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  318.     (Pa.,  June  1793) 

3135.  FBANCE,  FederaUst  Hostility 
to. — Nothing  less  than  the  miraculous  string 
of  events  which  have  taken  place,  to  wit,  the 
victories  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy,  peace  with 
Austria,  bankruptcy  of  England,  mutiny  in 
her  fleet,  and  King's  writing  letters  recom- 
mending peace,  could  have  cooled  the  fury 
of  the  British  faction.     Even  that  will  not 

•  There  taod  been  a  consultation  at  the  President's 
(about  the  first  week  in  November)  on  the  expe- 
diency of  snspenrlini?  payments  to  Prance  under  ner 
present  situation.  I  had  admitted  that  the  late  con- 
stitution was  dissolved  by  the  dethronement  of  the 
Ring :  and  the  manasrement  of  affairs  surviving  to 
the  National  Assembly  only,  this  was  not  an  integrral 
legislature,  and,  therefore,  not  competent  to  jrive  a 
lef^tiniate  dtschar^^e  for  our  payments:  that  I 
thought,  consequently,  that  none  should  be  made 
till  aome  leiritiraate  bodv  came  into  place,  and  that  I 
should  consider  the  National  Convention  called,  but 
not  met  as  we  had  yet  heard,  to  be  a  legitimate 
body.  Hamilton  doubted  whether  it  would  t>e  a 
legitimate  body,  and  whether,  if  the  Kinff  should  be 
reestablished,  ne  might  not  disallow  such  payments 
on  Rood  grounds.  Knox,  for  once,  dared  to  differ 
from  Hamilton,  and  to  express,  very  submissivelv, 
an  opinion  that  a  convention  named  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  would  be  competent  to  do  any- 
thing. It  ended  by  agreeing  that  I  should  write  to 
Gottvemenr  Moms,  to  suspend  payment  srenerally, 
till  further  orders.— Note  by  Jefferson,  ix,  las. 
Ford  ed.,  1,  aoS.    (1793-) 


prevent  considerable  efforts  still  in  both 
Houses  to  show  our  teeth  to  France. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  143.  (Pa., 
June  1797.) 

3136. .  The  inflammatory  com- 
position of  the  [President's]  speech*  excited 
[in  Congress]  sensations  of  resentment  which 
had  slept  under  British  injuries,  threw  the 
wavering  into  the  war  scale,  and  produced 
the  war  address.  Bonaparte's  victories  and 
those  on  the  Rhine.,  the  Austrian  peace,  Brit- 
ish bankruptcy,  mutiny  of  the  [British]  sea- 
men, and  Mr.  King's  exhortations  to  paciftc 
measures  [towards  France],  have  cooled 
them  down  again,  and  the  scale  of  peace 
preponderates. — To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  185. 
FcMU)  ED.,  vii,  146.     (Pa.,  June  1797-) 

8187. .    The  threateningoroposi- 

tions  founded  in  the  address  [of  congress 
to  the  President],  are  abandoned  one  by  one, 
and  the  cry  begins  now  to  be  that  we  have 
been  called  together  to  do  nothing.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  nothing  to  do,  the  idea  of 
war  being  scouted  by  the  events  of  Europe; 
but  this  only  proves  that  war  was  the  ob- 
ject for  which  we  were  called.  It  proves  that 
the  Executive  temper  was  for  war;  and  that 
the  convocation  of  the  Representatives  was 
an  experiment  of  the  temper  of  the  nation, 
to  see  if  it  was  in  unison.  Efforts  at  nego- 
tiation indeed  were  promised;  but  such  a 
promise  was  as  difficult  to  withhold,  as  easy 
to  render  nugatory.  If  negotiation  alone  had 
been  meant,  that  might  have  been  pursued 
without  so  much  delay,  and  without  calling 
the  Representatives;  and  if  strong  and  ear- 
nest negotiation  had  been  meant,  the  ad- 
ditional nomination  would  have  been  of  per- 
sons strongly  and  earnestly  attached  to  the 
alliance  of  1778.  War  then  was  intended. — 
To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  185.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  146. 
(Pa.,  June  1797) 

8138. .    President  [Adams]  has 

appointed,  and  the  Senate  approved  Rufus 
King,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  Russians,  at  London,  and  William  Smith 
(Phocian)  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary,  to  go  to  Constantinople 
to  make  one  with  the  Turks.  So  that  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  coalition  of  Turks,  Rus- 
sians and  English,  against  France,  we  seize 
that  moment  to  countenance  it  as  openly  as 
we  dare  by  treaties,  which  we  never  had  with 
them  before.  All  this  helps  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  provocation  towards  France,  and 
to  get  from  them  a  declaration  of  war,  which 
we  are  afraid  to  be  the  first  in  making. — To 
Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  289.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
358.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799) 

—  FBANCE,  Free  Ports. — See  Free 
Ports. 

8130.  FRANCE,  FriendBhlp.— I  cannot 
pretend  to  affirm  that  this  country  will  stand 
by  us  on  every  just  occasion,  but  I  am  sure, 
if  this  will  not,  there  is  no  other  that  will- 
To  Dr.  Ramsay,     ii,  49.     (P.,  1786.) 

^  President  Adams's  messoee  to  Congress  at  the 
special  session  in  May  1797.— Editor. 
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3140. * .   Nothing  should  be  spared 

on  our  part  to  attach  this  country  to  us. 
It  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  rely  for 
support  under  every  event  Its  inhabitants 
love  us  more.  I  think,  than  they  do  any  other 
nation  on  earth.  This  is  very  much  the 
effect  of  the  good  dispositions  with  which 
the  French  officers  returned. — To  James 
Madison.  ii,  109.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  367. 
(P..  1787.) 

3141. .    I  consider  France  as  our 

surest  mainstay  under  every  event. — To 
John  Adams,  ii,  163.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  398. 
<P.,  1787.) 

3142. .  Among  the  circumstan- 
ces which  will  reconcile  me  to  my  new 
position  [Secretary  of  State]  the  most  power- 
ful are  the  opportunities  it  will  give  me  of 
cementing  the  friendship  between  our  two 
nations. — To  La  Duchesse  D'Auville.  iii, 
135.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  153.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3143. .  May  this  union  of  inter- 
ests forever  be  the  patriot's  creed  in  both 
countries. — To  Count  de  Montmorin.  iii, 
137.     (M.,  1790.) 

3144. .  There  is  a  fund  of  friend- 
ship and  attachment  between  the  mass  of  the 
two  nations  *  *  *  .  The  present  ad- 
ministration of  this  country  have  these  feel- 
ings of  their  constituents,  and  will  be  true 
to  them.  We  shall  act  steadily  on  the  desire 
of  cementing  our  interests  and  affections; 
and  of  this  you  cannot  go  too  far  in  assur- 
ing them.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Ford 
ed.,  viii.  138.     (W.,  March  1802.) 

—  FRANCE,  Genet.— See  Genet. 

3145.  FRANCE,  Government.— France 
is  the  wealthiest  but  worst  governed  country 
on  earth.— To  Joseph  Jones,  i,  353-  (P» 
1785.)  See  Government  (French)  and  Gov- 
ernment (Recognition). 

3146.  FBANCE,  Gratitude  to.— Every 
American  owes  her  gratitude,  as  our  sole 
ally  during  the  war  of  Independence. — To  M. 
de  Neuville.    vii,  no.    (M.,  1818.) 

8147.  FBANCEy  Honesty  of.— A  wise 
man,  if  nature  has  not  formed  him  honest,  will 
yet  act  as  if  he  were  honest;  because  he  will 
Und  it  the  most  advantageous  and  wise  part 
in  the  long  run.  I  have  believed  that  this 
Court  possesses  this  high  species  of  wisdom 
even  if  its  new  faith  be  ostensible  only.  If 
they  trip  on  any  occasion  it  will  be  warning 
to  us.  I  do  not  expect  they  will,  but  it  is 
our  business  to  be  on  the  watch. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  40.     (P..  1785) 

3148. .    There  are  great  numbers 

of  well  enlightened  men  in  this  nation.  The 
ministry  is  such.  The  King  has  an  honest 
heart.  The  line  of  policy  hitherto  pursued 
by  them  has  been  such  as  virtue  would  dic- 
tate and  wisdom  approve.  Relying  on  their 
wisdom  only,  I  think  they  would  not  accept 
the  bribe  suppose  it  would  be  to  relinquish 
that  honorable  character  of  disinterestedness 
-nd  new  faith  which  they  have  acquired  by 


many  sacrifices  and  which  has  put  in  their 
hands  the  government,  as  it  were,  of  Europe. 
— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  39.  (P.. 
1785.) 

3149.  FRANCE,  Influence  of.— This 
summer  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
future  condition  of  mankind  all  over  the 
earth,  and  not  a  little  so  to  ours.  For  though 
its  issue  should  not  be  marked  by  any  direct 
change  in  our  Constitution,  it  will  influence 
the  tone  and  principles  of  its  administration 
so  as  to  lead  it  to  something  very  different 
in  the  one  event  from  what  it  would  be  in 
the  other. — To  H.  Innes.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  266. 
(Pa.,  May  1793) 

3150.  FBANCE,  Injuriee  by.— Nobody 
denies  but  that  France  has  given  just  cause 
of  war,  but  so  has  Great  Britain,  and  she 
is  now  capturing  our  vessels  as  much  as 
France,  but  the  question  was  one  merely  of 
prudence,  whether  seeing  that  both  powers  in 
order  to  injure  one  another,  bear  down 
everything  in  their  way,  without  regard  to 
the  rights  of  others,  spoliating  equally 
Danes,  Swedes  and  Americans,  it  would  not 
be  more  prudent  in  us  to  bear  with  it  as  the 
Danes  and  Swedes  do,  curtailing  our  com- 
merce, and  waiting  for  the  moment  of  peace, 
when  it  is  probable  both  nations  would  for 
their  own  interest  and  honor  retribute  for 
their  wrongs. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  270.    (Pa.,  June  1798.) 

—  FBANCE,  Jacobins.- See  Jacobins. 

—  FBANCE,  Lonieiana   Purchase. — See 

Louisiana. 

3151.  FRANCE,  Kanufactares  of. — It  is 

the  interest  of  France  as  well  as  our  interest 
to  multiply  the  means  of  payment  [for  her 
manufactures].  These  must  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  our  exports,  and  among  these 
will  be  seen  neither  gold  nor  silver.  We  have 
no  mines  of  either  of  these  metals.  Produce, 
therefore,  is  all  we  can  offer.  Some  articles 
of  our  produce  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  France  for  her  own  consumption.  Others 
will  be  convenient,  as  being  more  com- 
merciable  in  her  hands  than  those  she  will 

C'  e   in   exchange   for   them. — ^To   Marquis 
FAYETTE,      i.   506.      FORD  ED.,   iv,   256.      (P., 

1786.) 

3152. .    A    century's   experience 

has  shown  that  we  double  our  numbers  every 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  No  circum- 
stance can  be  foreseen  at  this  moment,  which 
will  lessen  our  rate  of  multiplication  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  For  every  article  of  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  France, 
then,  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  habit 
there,  the  demand  will  double  every  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  And  to  introduce  the 
habit,  we  have  only  to  let  the  merchants  alone. 
—To  Count  de  Montmorin.  ii,  190.  (1787,) 
See  Manufactures. 

—  FBANCEy    Konarchy. — See    Louis 

XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 


—  FBANCEy  Konopoly  of  7o1>aoco.« 

Monopoly. 


-See 
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3153.  FRANCE,  Hurray's  Hission.— 
The  President  [John  Adams]  nominated  to 
the  Senate  yesterday  William  Vans  Murray, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Re- 
public, and  added,  that  he  shall  be  instructed 
not  to  go  to  France,  without  direct  and  un- 
equivocal assurances  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  he  shall  be  received  in  charac- 
ter, enjoy  the  due  privileges,  and  a  minister 
of  equal  rank,  title  and  power,  be  appointed 
to  discuss  and  conclude  our  controversy  by 
a  new  treaty.  This  had  evidently  been  kept 
secret  from  the  federalists  of  both  Houses, 
as  appeared  by  their  dismay.  The  Senate 
have  passed  over  this  day  without  taking  it 
up.  It  is  said  they  are  gravelled  and  divided ; 
some  are  for  opposing,  others  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  But,  in  the  meantime,  they  have 
been  permitted  to  go  on  with  all  the  measures 
of  war  and  patronage,  and  when  the  close  of 
the  session  is  at  hand,  it  is  made  known. 
However,  it  silences  all  arguments  against 
the  sincerity  of  France,  and  renders  desper- 
ate every  further  eifort  towards  war. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  292.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  362. 
(Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1799) 

3154. .    We  were  for  a  moment 

flattered  with  the  hope  of  a  friendly  accommo- 
dation of  our  differences  with  France,  by  the 
President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Murray,  our 
Minister  at  the  Hague,  to  proceed  to  Paris 
for  that  purpose.  But  our  hopes  have  been 
entirely  dashed  by  his  revoking  that,  and 
naming  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Patrick  Henry 
and  Murray.  ♦  *  *  The  effect  of  the  new 
nomination  is  completely  to  parry  the  ad- 
vances made  by  France  towards  a  reconcil- 
iation.— To  Bishop  James  Madison,  iv.  299. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  372.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

3165. .     The  face  the  federalists 

will  put  on  this  business  is  that  they  have 
frightened  France  into  a  respectful  treatment. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  France  has  been  sensible 
that  her  measures  to  prevent  the  scandalous 
spectacle  of  war  between  the  two  republics, 
from  the  known  impossibility  of  our  injuring 
her.  would  not  be  imputed  to  her  as  a 
humiliation. — To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv, 
294.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  365.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

-.  FBANCE,  Navigation  and.— See 
Navigation. 

3156.  FBANCEy  Neutral  rights  and.— 

The  French  have  behaved  atrociously  to- 
wards neutral  nations,  and  us  particularly; 
and  .though  we  might  be  disposed  not  to 
charge  them  with  all  the  enormities  com- 
mitted in  their  name  in  the  West  Indies,  yet 
they  are  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing  more 
to  prevent  them.  A  just  and  rational  cen- 
sure ought  to  be  expressed  on  them,  while 
we  disapprove  the  constant  billingsgate 
poured  on  them  officially. — To  Edmund 
Pendleton,  iv,  289.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  358.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1799.)    See  Neutrality. 

8157. .    You  have  seen  that  the 

French  Directory  had  published  an  arret  de- 
claring they  would  treat  as  pirates  any  neu- 
trals, they  should  take  in  the  ships  of  their 


enemies.  The  President  [Adams]  com- 
municated this  to  Congress  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived it.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Senate 
reciting  that  arret,  and  authorizing  retal- 
iation. The  President  received  information 
almost  the  same  instant  that  the  Directory 
had  suspended  the  arret  (which  fact  was 
privately  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  two  of  the  Senate),  and,  though  it  was 
known  we  were  passing  an  act  founded  on 
that  arret,  yet  the  President  has  never  com- 
municated the  suspension. — To  Archibald 
Stuart,  iv,  286.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  353.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1799.) 

8158.  F&ANCEy  Peace  with. — ^It  was 
with  infinite  joy  to  me,  that  you  [Elbridge 
Gerry]  were  yesterday  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  jointly  with 
(General  [Charles  Cotesworth]  Pinckney  and 
Mr.  [John]  Marshall,  to  the  French  Republic. 
It  gave  me  certain  assurance  that  there  would 
be  a  preponderance  in  the  mission,  sincerely 
disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  nation.  Peace  is  undoubtedly  at 
present  the  first  object  of  our  nation.  Interest 
and  honor  are  also  national  considerations. 
But  interest,  duly  weighed,  is  in  favor  of  peace 
even  at  the  expense  of  spoliations  past  and 
future;  and  honor  cannot  now  be  an  object. 
The  insults  and  injuries  committed  on  us  by 
both  the  belligerent  parties,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1793  to  this  day.  and  still  continumg, 
cannot  now  be  wiped  off  by  engaging  in  war 
with  one  of  them.  As  there  is  great  reason  to 
expect  this  is  the  last  campaign  in  Europe,  it 
would  certainly  be  better  for  us  to  rub  through 
this  year,  as  we  have  done  through  the  four 
preceding  ones,  and  hope  that  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  we  may  be  able  to  establish 
some  plan  for  our  foreign  connections  more 
likely  to  secure  our  peace,  interest  and  honor 
in  niture.  Our  countrymen  have  divided 
themselves  by  such  strong  affections,  to  the 
French  and  the  English,  that  nothing  will 
secure  us  internally  but  a  divorce  from  both 
nations;  and  this  must  be  the  object  of  every 
real  American,  and  its  attainment  is  practi- 
cable without  much  self-denial.  But  for  this, 
peace  is  necessary.  Be  assured  of  this  that 
if  we  engage  in  a  war  during  our  present  pas- 
sions, and  our  present  weakness  in  some  quar- 
ters, our  Union  runs  the  greatest  risk  of 
not  coming  out  of  that  war  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  enters  it.  My  reliance  for  our  pres- 
ervation is  in  your  acceptance  of  this  mis- 
sion. I  know  the  tender  circumstances  which 
will  oppose  themselves  to  it.  But  its  dura- 
tion will  be  short,  and  its  reward  long.  You 
have  it  in  your  power,  by  accepting  and  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  mission,  to  se- 
cure the  present  peace  and  eternal  union  of 
your  country.  If  you  decline,  on  motives  of 
private  pain,  a  substitute  may  be  named  who 
has  enlisted  his  passions  in  the  present  con- 
test, and  by  the  preponderance  of  his  vote  in 
the  mission  may  entail  on  us  calamities,  your 
share  in  which,  and  your  feelings,  will  far 
outweigh  whatever  pain  a  temporary  absence 
from  your  family  could  give  you.  The  sacri- 
fice will  be  short,  the  remorse  would  be  never- 
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ending.  Let  me,  then,  conjure  your  accept* 
ance,  and  that  you  will,  by  this  act,  seal  the 
mission  with  the  confidence  of  all  parties. 
Your  nomination  has  given  a  spring  to  hope, 
which  was  dead  before. — To  Elbridge  Gerry. 
iv,  187.  Ford ed.,  vii,  149.  (Pa.,  June 21, 1797) 

3159. .    I  know  that  both  France 

and  England  have  given,  and  are  daily  giving, 
sufficient  cause  of  war ;  that  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  they  are  every  day  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  the  neutral  powers,  whenever 
they  can  thereby  do  the  least  injury,  either  to 
the  other.  But.  as  I  view  a  peace  between 
France  and  England  the  ensuing  winter  to  be 
certain,  I  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us  to  continue  to  bear  from  France 
through  the  present  summer,  what  we  have 
been  bearing  both  from  her  and  England 
these  four  years,  and  still  continue  to  bear 
from  England,  and  to  have  required  indemni- 
fication in  the  hour  of  peace,  when  I  verily 
believe  it  would  have  been  yielded  by  both. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  other 
neutral  nations ;  and  whether  this,  or  the  com- 
mencing war  on  one  of  them,  as  we  have 
done,  would  have  been  wiser,  time  and  events 
must  decide.— To  Samuel  Smith,  iv,  254. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  277.     (M.,  Aug.  1798.) 

8160. .    All  which  the  advocates 

of  peace  can  now  attempt,  is  to  prevent  war 
measures  externally,  consenting  to  every  ra- 
tional measure  of  internal  defence  and  prepa- 
ration. Great  expenses  will  be  incurred :  and 
it  will  be  left  to  those  whose  measures  render 
them  necessary,  to  provide  to  meet  them. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  234.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
237.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

3161. .  I  have  not  been  insensi- 
ble under  the  atrocious  depredations  they  [the 
French]  have  committed  on  our  commerce. 
*  ♦  ♦  But  though  deeply  feeling  the  in- 
juries of  France,  I  did  not  think  war  the 
surest  means  of  redressing  them.  I  did  be- 
lieve, that  a  mission  sincerely  disposed  to 
preserve  peace,  would  obtain  for  us  a  peace- 
able and  honorable  settlement  and  restitution ; 
and  I  appeal  to  you  to  say,  whether  this  might 
not  have  been  obtained,  if  either  of  your  col- 
leagues had  been  of  the  same  sentiment  with 
yourself. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  269.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  329.     (P.,  1799.) 

8162. .    The  people  now  see  that 

France  has  sincerely  wished  peace,  and  their 
seducers  [federalists]  have  wished  war,  as 
well  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  which  arise  out 
of  war  expenses,  as  for  the  chance  of  chang- 
ing the  Constitution,  while  the  people  should 
have  time  to  contemplate  nothing  but  the 
levies  of  men  and  money. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv, 
300.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  374.     (M.,  I799) 

—  FBANCE,  People  of. — See  People. 

8163.  FRANCE,    Policy    towards.— We 

stand  completely  corrected  of  the  error,  that 

either  the  government  or  the  nation  of  France 

has  any  remains  of  friendship  for  us.    The 

ortion  of  that  country  which  forms  an  ex- 


ception, though  respectable  in  weight,  is  weak 
in  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  evi- 
dent, that  an  unfriendly  spirit  prevails  in  the 
most  important  individuals  of  the  govern- 
ment, towards  us.  In  this  state  of  things, 
we  shall  so  take  our  distance  between  the  two 
rival  nations,  as,  remaining  disengaged  till 
necessity  compels  us,  we  may  haul  finally  to 
the  enemy  of  that  which  shall  make  it  neces- 
sary. We  sec  all  the  disadvantageous  con- 
sequences of  taking  a  side,  and  shall  be 
forced  into  it  only  by  a  more  disagreeable 
alternative ;  in  which  event,  we  must  counter- 
vail the  disadvantages  by  measures  which  will 
give  us  splendor  and  power,  but  not  as  much 
happiness  as  our  present  system.  We  wish, 
therefore,  to  remain  well  with  France.  But 
we  sec  that  no  consequences,  however  ruinous 
to  them,  can  secure  us  with  certainty  against 
the  extravagance  of  her  present  rulers.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  while  we  do  nothing 
which  the  first  nation  on  earth  would  deem 
crouching,  we  had  better  give  to  all  our  com- 
munications with  them  a  very  mild,  complais- 
ant, and  even  friendly  complexion,  but  always 
independent.  Ask  no  favors,  leave  small  and 
irritating  things  to  be  conducted  by  the  indi- 
viduals mterested  in  them,  interfere  ourselves 
but  in  the  greatest  cases,  and  then  not  push 
them  to  irritation.  No  matter  at  present  ex- 
isting between  them  and  us  is  important 
enough  to  risk  a  breach  of  peace ;  peace  being 
indeed  the  most  important  of  all  things  for  us, 
except  the  preserving  an  erect  and  independ- 
ent attitude. — To  Robert  R.  Livincston.  iv. 
448.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  173.     (W.,  Oct.  1802.) 

—  FRANCE,  Privateers  of.— See  Priva- 
teers. 

3164.  FRANCS,  Punishment  of.— She 
deserves  much  punishment,  and  her  successes 
and  reverses  will  be  a  wholesome  lesson  to 
the  world  hereafter;  but  she  has  now  had 
enough,  and  we  may  lawfully  pray  for  her 
resurrection,  and  I  am  confident  the  day  is 
not  distant.  No  one  who  knows  that  people, 
and  the  elasticity  of  their  character,  can  be- 
lieve they  will  long  remain  crouched  on  the 
earth  as  at  present.  They  will  rise  by  accla- 
mation, and  woe  to  their  riders.  What  havoc 
are  we  not  yet  to  see! — To  Mrs.  Trist.  D. 
L.  J.  363.     (P.F.,  April  1816.) 

3165.  FBANCE,  Reconciliation  over- 
tures.— The  event  of  events  was  announced 
in  the  Senate  yesterday.  It  is  this :  It  seems 
that  soon  after  Gerry's  departure,  overtures 
must  have  been  made  by  Pichon.  French 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  Hague,  to  Murray. 
They  were  so  soon  matured,  that  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1798,  Talleyrand  writes  to 
Pichon,  approving  what  had  been  done,  and 
particularly  of  his  having  assured  Murray 
that  whatever  Plenipotentiary  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  send  to 
France  to  end  our  differences  would  undoubt- 
edly be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
representative  of  a  free,  independent  and 
powerful  nation;  declaring  that  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  his  envovs  at  Paris,  if 
they  contain  the  whole  of  the  American  gov- 
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ernment*s  intentions,  announce  dispositions 
which  have  been  always  entertained  by  the 
Directory;  and  desiring  him  to  communicate 
these  expressions  to  Murray,  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  to  prevail  on  him  to  transmit 
them  to  his  government.  This  is  dated  Sep- 
tember the  28th.  and  may  have  been  received 
by  Pichon  October  ist:  and  nearly  five 
months  elapse  before  it  is  communicated. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  292.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  362. 
(Pa..  Feb.  19  1799) 

3166. .  Mr.  Gerry's  communica- 
tions, with  other  information,  prove  *  *  * 
that  France  is  sincere  in  her  wishes  for  recon- 
ciliation; and  a  recent  proposition  from  that 
country,  through  Mr.  Murray,  puts  the  matter 
out  of  doubt. — To  General  Kosciusko,  iv, 
294.    (Pa..  Feb.  1799.) 

8167.  FBANCE,  Baformation  of.— 
France  is  advancing  to  a  change  of  constitu- 
tion. The  young  desire  it,  the  middle-aged 
are  not  averse,  the  old  alone  oppose  it.  They 
will  die.  The  provincial  assemblies  will  chalk 
out  the  plan;  and  the  nation,  ripening  fast, 
will  execute  it— To  M.  de  Crevecceur,  ii, 
2U.    (P.,  1787.) 

3168.  FBANCE,  Baliance  on.— President 
Washington  observed  [that]  there  was  no  na- 
tion on  whom  we  could  rely,  at  all  times,  but 
France;  and  that,  if  we  did  not  prepare  in 
lime  some  support,  in  the  event  of  rupture 
with  Spain  and  England,  we  might  be  charged 
with  a  criminal  negligence.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  tone  of  these  observations. 
It  was  the  very  doctrine  which  had  been  my 
polar  star,  and  I  did  not  need  the  successes  of 
the  republican  arms  in  France,  lately  an- 
nounced to  us.  to  bring  me  to  these  sentiments 
♦  ♦  ♦  I,  therefore,  expressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent my  cordial  approbation  of  these  ideas. — 
Anas,  ix,  128.  Ford  ed.,  i,  212.  (Decem- 
ber 1792.) 

3160.  TRANCB,  Bepublican  Oovem- 
nwnt. — I  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  new  government  in 
France,  being  perfectly  convinced  that  if  it 
takes  place  there,  it  will  spread  sooner  or 
later  all  over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a 
check  there  would  retard  the  revival  of  lib- 
erty in  other  countries.— To  George  Mason. 
iii,  209.    Ford  ed.,  v.  274.     (Pa.,  1791) 

3170. .  With  respect  to  the  French 

government,  we  are  under  no  call  to  express 
opinions  which  might  please  or  offend  any 
party,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  best  to  avoid 
them  on  all  occasions,  public  or  private. 
Could  any  circumstances  require  unavoidably 
such  expressions,  they  would  naturally  be  in 
conformity  with  the  great  mass  of  our  coun- 
trymen, who,  having  first  in  modem  times, 
taken  the  ground  of  government  founded  on 
the  will  of  the  people,  cannot  but  be  delighted 
on  seeing  so  distinguished  and  so  esteemed 
a  nation  arrive  on  the  same  ground,  and  plant 
their  standard  by  our  side. — To  Gouverneur 
Morris,  iii.  325.  Ford  ed.,  v,  428.  (Pa., 
Jan.  1792.) 


3171. .  It  accords  with  our  prin- 
ciples to  acknowledge  any  government  to  be 
rightful,  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the 
nation  substantially  declared.  The  late  gov- 
ernment was  of  this  kind,  and  was  accord- 
ingly acknowledged  in  like  manner.  With 
such  a  government  every  kind  of  business 
may  be  done. — To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii. 
489.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  131.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

3172. You  express  a  wish  in 

your  letter  to  be  generally  advised  as  to  the 
tenor  of  your  conduct,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  revolution  in  France,  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  which,  you  observe,  incidentally  pre- 
sent themselves  to  you.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  particular  circumstances  which 
may  require  you  to  decide  and  act  on  that 

Suestion.  But.  principles  being  understood, 
^eir  application  will  be  less  embarrassing. 
We  certainly  cannot  deny  to  other  nations 
that  principle  whereon  our  government  is 
founded,  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to 
govern  itself  internally  under  what  form  it 
pleases,  and  to  change  these  forms  at  its  own 
will;  and,  externally,  to  transact  business 
with  other  nations  through  whatever  organ  it 
chooses,  whether  that  be  a  King,  Convention, 
Assembly,  Committee,  President,  or  whatever 
it  be.  The  only  thing  essential  is  the  will  of 
the  nation.  Taking  this  as  your  polar  star, 
you  can  hardly  err.— To  Thomas  Pinckney. 
iii,  500.     (Pa..  Dec.  1792.) 

8178.  FRANCE,  Bepublie  recognlEed.— 
I  have  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States  your  notification  of  the  17th  instant. 
in  the  name  of  the  Provisory  Executive 
Council,  charged  with  the  administration  of 
your  Government,  that  the  French  nation 
has  constituted  itself  into  a  Republic.  The 
President  receives,  with  great  satisfaction, 
this  attention  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
the  desire  they  have  manifested  of  making 
known  to  us  the  resolution  entered  into  by 
the  National  Convention,  even  before  a  defin- 
itive regulation  of  their  new  establishment 
could  take  place.  Be  assured.  Sir,  that  the 
Government  and  the  •  citizens  of  the  United 
States  view  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure 
every  advance  of  your  nation  towards  its 
happiness,  an  object  essentially  connected 
with  its  liberty,  and  they  consider  the  union 
of  principles  and  pursuits  between  our  two 
countries  as  a  link  which  binds  still  closer 
their  interests  and  affections.  The  genuine 
and  general  effusions  of  joy  which  you  saw 
overspread  our  country  on  their  seeing  the 
liberties  of  yours  rise  superior  to  foreign  in- 
vasion and  domestic  trouble,  have  proved  to 
you  that  our  sympathies  are  great  and  sincere, 
and  we  earnestly  wish  on  our  part  that  these, 
our  mutual  dispositions,  may  be  improved  to 
mutual  good,  by  establishing  our  commercial 
intercourse  on  principles  as  friendly  to  nat- 
ural right  and  freedom  as  are  those  of  our 
(^vemment.— To  J.  B.  Ternant.  iii,  518. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  189.    (Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1793) 

8174.  FRANCE,  Seatoration  of.— It  is 
impossible  that  France  should  rest  under  her 
present  oppressions  and  humiliations.      She 
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will  rise  in  that  gigantic  strength  which  can- 
not be  annihilated,  and  will  fatten  her  fields 
with  the  blood  of  her  enemies.  I  only  wish 
she  may  exercise  patience  and  forbearance 
until  divisions  among  [the  Allies]  may  give 
her  a  choice  of  sides. — To  M.  Dupont  de 
Nemours,    vi,  508.    (M.,  1815.) 


3175. 


-.  France  is  too  highminded, 


has  too  much  innate  force,  intelligence  and 
elasticity,  to  remain  under  its  present  com- 
pression. Samson  will  arise  in  his  strength, 
as  of  old,  and  as  of  old,  will  burst  asunder 
the  withes  and  the  cords,  and  the  webs  of  the 
Philistines.  But  what  are  to  be  the  scenes 
of  havoc  and  horror,  and  how  widely  they 
may  spread  between  brethren  of  the  same 
house,  our  ignorance  of  the  interior  feuds 
and  antipathies  of  the  country  places  beyond 
our  ken.  It  will  end,  nevertheless,  in  a  rep- 
resentative government,  in  a  government  in 
which  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  an  effec- 
tive ingredient. — To  Benjamin  Austin,  vi, 
520.    Ford  ed.,.x,  8.    (M.,  1816.) 

3176. In  the  desolation  of  Eu- 
rope, to  gratify  the  atrocious  caprices  of 
Bonaparte,  France  sinned  much;  but  she  has 
suffered  more  than  retaliation.  Once  re- 
lieved from  the  incubus  of  her  late  oppres- 
sion, she  will  rise  like  a  giant  from  her  slum- 
bers. Her  soil  and  climate,  her  arts  and 
eminent  sciences,  her  central  position  and  free 
constitution,  will  soon  make  her  greater  than 
she  ever  was. — To  M.  de  Neuville.  vii,  109. 
(M.,  1818.) 

—  FBANCE^  Bevolution. — See  Revolu- 
tion (French). 

3177.  FBANCEy  Self-Gtovemment  in.— 
What  government  France  can  bear,  depends 
not  on  the  state  of  science,  however  exalted, 
in  a  select  band  of  enlightened  men,  but  on 
the  condition  of  the  general  mind.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  last  change  of  government  was  fortunate, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  will  be  less  obstructive 
to  the  effects  of  that  advancement. — To  Mar- 
quis Lafayette,  vii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  x,  82. 
(M.,  1817.) 

3178. .  Whether  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Europe  can  bear  a  republican  govern- 
ment, I  doubted,  you  know,  when  with  you, 
and  I  do  now.  A  hereditary  chief,  strictly 
limited,  the  right  of  war  vested  in  the  legis- 
lative body,  a  rigid  economy  of  the  public 
contributions,  and  absolute  interdiction  of  all 
useless  expenses,  will  go  far  towards  keeping 
the  government  honest  and  unoppressive. — To 
Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
280.    (M.,  1823.) 

3179.  FRANCE,  Strengtli.— As  long  as 
the  French  can  be  tolerably  unanimous  in- 
ternally, they  can  resist  the  whole  world. 
The  laws  of  nature  render  a  large  country 
unconquerable  if  they  adhere  firmly  together, 
and  to  their  purpose. — To  H.  Innes.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  266.    (Pa.,  1793) 

3180.  FBANCE,  Sufferings  of.— I  grieve 
ir  France ;  althoueh  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

the  afflictions  with  which   she  wantonly 


and  wickedly  overwhelmed  other  nations,  she 
has  merited  severe  reprisals.  For  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse to  lay  the  enormities  to  the  wretcii  who 
led  to  them. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  499. 
(M..  Oct  1815.) 

3181.  FRANCE,  Supplies  to  St.  Bo- 
>nl»^« — [Alexander]  Hamilton  called  on  me 
to  speak  about  our  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
French  colony  of  St  I>omingo.  He  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  be 
cautious,  and  not  to  go  too  far  in  our  applica- 
tion of  money  to  their  use,  lest  it  should  not 
be  recognized  by  the  mother  country.  He  did 
not  even  think  that  some  kinds  of  govern- 
ment they  might  establish  could  gplve  a  suf- 
ficient sanction.  I  observed  that  the  National 
Convention  was  now  met,  and  would  cer- 
tainly establish  a  form  of  government;  that 
as  we  had  recognized  the  former  government 
because  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  so  we  must  recognize  any  other  which 
should  be  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
nation.  He  said  had  recognized  the 
former,  because  it  contained  an  importart 
member  of  the  ancient  to  wit ;  the  King,  and 
wore  the  appearance  of  his  consent;  but  if. 
in  any  future  form,  they  should  omit  the 
King,  he  did  not  know  that  we  could  with 
safety  recognize  it,  or  pay  money  to  its  order. 
— The  Anas,  ix,  125.  Ford  edl,  i,  208. 
(Nov.  1792.) 

3182.  FRANCE,  Sympathy  with.— The 
yeomanry  of  the  city  (not  the  fashionable 
people  nor  paper  men),  showed  prodigious  joy 
when,  flocking  to  the  wharves,  they  saw  the 
British  colors  reversed,  and  the  French  fljring 
above  them. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  241.     (Pa.,  1793) 

3183. ,      The    [French    forces] 

have    lately    sustained    some    severe    checks. 

*  *  *  Their  defeats  are  as  sensibly  felt 
at  Philadelphia  as  at  Paris,  and  I  foresee  we 
are  to  have  a  trying  campaign  of  it. — To 
James  Monroe,  iii,  549.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  240. 
(Pa.,  May  1793) 

—  FBANCE,  Talleyrand's  Propositions. 
—See  X.  Y.  Z.  Plot. 

•  —  FBANCE,  Treaties  with!— See  Trea- 

TIES. 

3184.  FBANCE,  Union  with.— We  wish 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  convincing  [the 
French  nation]  how  cordially  we  desire  the 
closest  union  with  them.  Mutual  good  of- 
fices, mutual  affection,  and  similar  principles 
of  government  seem  to  have  destined  the  two 
peoples  for  the  most  intimate  communion, 
and  even  for  a  complete  exchange  of  citizen* 
ship  among  the  individuals  composing  them. 
—To  Gouverneur  Morris,  Ford  ed.,  vi,  151. 
(Pa.,  Dec.  1792.) 

3185.  FRANCE,  United  States,  Sng- 
land  and.— Our  interest  calls  for  a  perfect 
equality  in  our  conduct  towards  these  two 
nations  [France  and  England] ;  but  no  prcf> 
erence  anywhere.  If,  however,  circumstances 
should  ever  oblige  us  to  show  a  preference, 
a  respect  for  our  character,  if  we  had  no 
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better  motive,  would  decide  to  which  it  should 
be  given. — ^To  John  Adams,  i,  4j6.  (P., 
1785.) 

3186. .     When  of  two   nations, 

the  one  has  engaged  herself  in  a  ruinous  war 
for  us,  has  spent  her  blood  and  money  to  save 
us,  has  opened  her  bosom  to  us  in  peace,  and 
received  us  almost  on  the  footing  of  her  own 
citizens,  while  the  other  has  moved  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell  to  exterminate  us  in  war,  has 
insulted  us  in  all  her  councils  in  peace,  shut 
her  doors  to  us  in  every  port  where  her  in- 
terests would  admit  it,  libelled  us  in  foreign 
nations,  endeavored  to  poison  them  against 
the  reception  of  our  most  precious  com- 
modities ;  to  place  these  two  nations  on  a 
footing,  is  to  give  a  great  deal  more  to  one 
than  to  the  other,  if  the  maxim  be  true,  that 
to  make  unequal  quantities  equal,  you  must 
add  more  to  one  than  the  other,  to  say.  in 
excuse,  that  gratitude  is  never  to  enter  into 
the  motives  of  national  conduct,  is  to  revive 
a  principle  which  has  been  buried  for  cen- 
turies with  its  kindred  principles  of  the  law- 
fulness of  assassination,  poison,  perjury,  &c. 
All  of  these  were  legitimate  principles  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  intervened  between  ancient 
and  modem  civilization,  but  exploded  and 
held  in  just  horror  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  know  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men. 
whether  acting  singly  or  collectively.  He 
who  says  I  will  be  a  rogue  when  I  act  in  com- 
pany with  a  hundred  others,  but  an  honest 
man  when  I  act  alone,  will  be  believed  in 
the  former  assertion,  but  not  in  the  latter. 
I  would  say  with  the  poet  "  hie  niger  est,  hunc 
tu  Romanc  eaveto"  If  the  morality  of  one 
man  produces  a  just  line  of  conduct  in  him, 
acting  individually,  why  should  not  the  mor- 
ality of  one  hundred  men  produce  a  just  line 
of  conduct  in  them,  acting  together?  But  I 
indulge  myself  in  these  reflections,  because 
my  own  feelings  run  me  into  them;  with 
you  they  were  always  acknowledged.  Let  us 
hope  that  our  new  government  will  take 
some  other  occasions  to  show  that  they  mean 
lo  proscribe  no  virtue  from  the  canons  of 
their  conduct  with  other  nations.  In  every 
other  instance,  the  new  government  has 
ushered  itself  to  the  world  as  honest,  mascu- 
line, and  dignified. — To  James  Madison,  iii, 
99.   Forded.,  v,  hi.    (P.,  Aug.  1789) 

8187.  F&AKCE,  War  with  England.— 
How  the  mighty  duel  is  to  end  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  is  a  momentous  question. 
The  sea  which  divides  them  makes  it  a  game 
of  chance;  but  it  is  narrow,  and  all  the 
chances  are  not  on  one  side.  Should  they 
make  peace,  still  our  fate  is  problematical. — 
To  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  213.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
204.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

—  FRAHCEy  W60t  Indi60.— See  West 
Ikdos. 

-  VKAXCE,  X.  Y.  Z.  Plot.— See  X.  Y.  Z. 
Plot. 

3188.  7UANKINO  PBIVILEOE,  Jef- 
ferson and. — The  law  making  my  letters  post 
^rce  goes  to  those  to  me  only,  not  those  from 


me.  The  bill  had  got  to  its  passage  before  this 
war  was  observed.  *  *  *  As  the  privilege 
of  freedom  was  given  to  the  letters  from  as 
well  as  to  both  my  predecessors,  I  suppose  no 
reason  exists  for  making  a  distinction.  And  in 
so  extensive  a  correspondence  as  I  am  subject 
to,  and  still  considerably  on  public  matters,  it 
would  be  a  sensible  convenience  to  myself,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  receive 
letters  from  me.  *  *  *  I  state  this  matter 
to  you  as  being  my  representative,  which  must 
apologize  for  the  trouble  of  it. — To  W.  C. 
Nicholas,  v,  454.  Ford  bd.,  ix,  254.  (M., 
1809.) 

3189.  FRANXLIV  (Benjamin),  Amer- 
ica's Ornament.— The  ornament  of  our  coun- 
try and,  I  may  sav,  of  the  world. — ^To  M. 
Grand,    iii,  140.     (N.V.,  1790.) 

3190. .    The   greatest   man   and 

ornament  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
lived. — To  Samuel  Smith,  iv,  253.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  276.     (M.,  1798.) 

3191. .     America's     Beception 

of. — ^At  a  large  table  where  I  dined  the  other 
day,  a  gentleman  from  Switzerland  expressed 
his  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
as  he  said  be  had  been  informed  that  he  would 
be  received  with  stones  by  the  people,  who  were 
generally  dissatisfied  with  the  Revolution,  and 
incensed  against  all  those  who  had  assisted  in 
bringing  it  about.  I  told  him  ais  apprehen- 
sions were  just,  and  that  the  people  of  America 
would  probably  salute  Dr.  Franklin  with  the 
same  stones  they  had  thrown  at  the  Marquis 
Lafayette.  The  reception  of  the  Doctor  is  an 
object  of  very  general  attention,  and  will 
weigh  in  Europe  as  an  evidence  of  the  satis- 
faction or  dissatisfaction  of  America  with  their 
Revolution.  To  James  Monroe,  i,  407.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  87.     (P..    1785.) 

3192. .    Europe  fixes  an  attentive 

eye  on  your  reception  of  Doctor  Franklin.  He 
is  infinitely  esteemed.  Do  not  neglect  any 
mark  of  your  approbation  which  you  think 
*  *  *  proper.  It  will  honor  you  here. — To 
James  Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  65.     (P.,  1785.) 

3193.  FBANXLIN  (Benjamin),  Ar- 
gand's  lamp. — A  little  before  my  arrival  in 
France,  Argand  had  invented  his  celebrated 
lamp,  in  which  the  flame  is  spread  into  a  hol- 
low cylinder,  and  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  the  air  within  as  well  as  without.  Dr. 
Franklin  had  been  on  the  point  of  the  same 
discovery.  The  idea  had  occurred  to  him ;  but 
he  had  tried  a  bulrush  as  a  wick,  which  did  not 
succeed.  His  occupations  did  not  permit  him 
to  repeat  and  extend  bis  trials  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  larger  column  of  air  than  could  pass 
through  the  stem  of  a  bulrush. — To  Rev.  Will- 
iam Smith,  iii,  213.  Ford  ed.,  v,  291.  (Pa.. 
1791.) 

3194.  FRAKXLIK  (Benjamin),  Be- 
loved.— The  venerable  and  beloved  Franklin. 
— i,   108.     Ford  ed.,  i,   150.     (1821.) 

3195.  FEANXLIK  (Benjamin),  De- 
fence of. — I  have  seen,  with  extreme  indigna- 
tion, the  blasphemies  lately  vended  against  the 
memory  of  the  father  of  American  philosophy. — 
To  Jonathan  Williams,  iv,  147.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  87.     (M.,  1796.) 

3196. .  As  to  the  charge  of  sub- 
servience to  France,  besides  the  evidence  of 
his  friendly  colleagues  [Silas  Deane  and  Mr. 
Laurens],  two  years  of  my  own  service  with 
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him  at  Paris,  daily  visits,  and  the  most  friendly 
and  confidential  conversation  convince  me  it 
had  not  a  shadow  of  foundation. — To  Robert 
Walsh,  vii,  109.  Ford  ed.,  x,  117.  (M., 
1818.) 

8197.  7BANEXIK  (Benjamin),  Diplo- 
matic methods. — He  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  government  in  the  highest 
uegree,  insomuch,  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
they  were  more  under  his  influence,  than  he 
under  theirs.  The  fact  is,  that  his  temper  was 
so  amiable  and  conciliatory,  his  conduct  so 
rational,  never  urging  impossibilities,  or  even 
things  unreasonably  inconvenient  to  them,  in 
short,  so  moderate  and  attentive  to  their  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  our  own,  that  what  his  ene- 
mies called  subserviency,  I  saw  was  only  that 
reasonable  disposition,  wiiich,  sensible  that  ad- 
vantages are  not  all  to  be  on  one  side,  yielding 
what  is  just  and  liberal,  is  the  more  certain  of 
obtaining  liberality  and  justice.  Mutual  con- 
fidence produces,  of  course,  mutual  influence, 
and  this  was  all  whicn  subsisted  between  Dr. 
Franklin  and  the  government  of  France. — To 
Robert  Walsh,  vii,  109.  Ford  ed.,  x,  117. 
(M.,  1818.) 

8198.  FRANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Discov- 
eries of. — In  phvsics  we  have  produced  a 
Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  present 
age  has  made  more  important  discoveries,  nor 
has  enriched  philosophy  with  more,  or  more 
ingenious  solutions  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  313.  Ford 
Eo..  iii,   168.     (1782-) 

8199.  FRANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Bn- 
during  fame.— Time  will  be  making  him 
greater  while  it  is  spunging  us  from  its  rec- 
ords.— To  Rev.  William  Smith,  iii,  214. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  293.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

8200. .  His  memory  will  be  pre- 
served and  venerated  as  long  as  the  thunder  of 
heaven  shall  be  heard  or  feared. — To  Jonathan 
Edwards,  iv,  148.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  87.  (M,, 
1796.) 

8201.  FBANKLIN  (Benjamin),  French 
admiration. — No  greater  proof  of  his  es- 
timation in  France  can  be  ^iven  than  the  late 
letters  of  condolence  on  his  death,  from  the 
National  Assembly  of  that  country,  and  the 
community  of  Paris,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Congress,  and  their  public 
mourning  on  that  event.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  instance  of  that  homage  having  been  paid 
by  a  public  body  of  one  nation  to  a  private  citi- 
zen of  another. — To  Rev.  William  Smith,  iii, 
213.    Ford  ed.,  v,  292.     (Pa.,  179^') 

8202. .    I  have  it  in  charge  from 

the  President  ♦  ♦  *  to  communicate  to  the 
National  Assembly  ♦  ♦  *  the  peculiar  sen- 
sibility of  Congress  to  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  ♦  ♦  ♦  That 
the  loss  of  such  a  citizen  should  be  lamented 
by  us,  among  whom  he  lived,  whom  he  so 
long  and  eminently  served,  and  who  feel  their 
country  advanced  and  honored  by  his  birth, 
life  and  labors,  was  to  be  expected.  But  it 
remained  for  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
to  set  the  first  example  of  the  representative  of 
one  nation,  doing  homage,  by  a  public  act,  to 
the  private  citizen  of  another,  and  by  with- 
drawing arbitrary  lines  of  separation,  to  reduce 
into  one  fraternity  the  good  and  the  great, 
wherever  they  have  lived  or  died.  That  these 
separations  may  disappear  between  us  in  all 
times  and  circumstances,  and  that  the  union  of 
sentiment  which  mingles  our  sorrows  on  this 


occasion  may  continue  long  to  cement  the 
friendships  of  our  two  nations,  is  our  constant 
prayer. — To  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,    iii,  218.     (Pa.,   1791.) 

8208 .    When    he    left    Passy* 

[for  America],  it  seemed  as  if  the  village  had 
lost  its  patriarch.  On  taking  leave  of  the 
court,  which  he  did  by  letter,  the  King  ordered 
him  to  be  handsomely  complimented,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  litter  and  mules  of  his  own, 
the  only  kind  of  conveyance  the  state  of  his 
health  could  bear. — To  Rev.  William  Smith. 
iii,  213.     Ford  ed.,  v,  292.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8204. ,    There    appeared  to  mc 

more  respect  and  veneration  attached  to  the 
character  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  France,  than  to 
that  of  any  other  person  in  the  same  country, 
foreign  or  native. — To  Rev.  William  Smith. 
iii,  212.     Ford  ed.,  v,  213.     (Pa.,  1791. ) 

8205.  FRANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Great- 
ness of. — The  succession  to  Doctor  Franklin, 
at  the  court  of  France,  was  an  excellent  school 
of  humility.  On  being  presented  to  any  one 
as  the  minister  of  America,  the  commonplace 
question  used  in  such  cases  was  "  c'est  vous. 
Monsieur,  qui  remplace  le  Docteur  Franklin  "  ? 
'•  It  is  you,  sir,  who  replace  Doctor  Franklin  "  ? 
I  generally  answered,  **  no  one  can  replace  him, 
sir;  I  am  only  his  successor". — ^To  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  iii,  213.  Ford  ed.,  v,  293.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

8206.  FBANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Lon- 
gevity.— His  death  was  an  affliction  which 
was  to  happen  to  us  at  some  time  or  other.  We 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  he  was  so  long 
spared;  that  the  most  useful  life  should  be  the 
longest  also;  that  it  was  protracted  so  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  span  allotted  to  man,  as 
to  avail  us  of  his  wisdom  in  the  establishment 
of  our  own  freedom,  and  to  bless  him  with  a 
view  of  its  dawn  in  the  East,  where  they 
seemed,  till  now,  to  have  learned  everything, 
but  how  to  be  free. — To  Rev.  William  Smith. 
iii,  213.     Ford  ed.,  v,  292.     (Pa,,  1791.) 

8207.  FBANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Loy- 
alty.— That  Dr.  Franklin  would  have  waived 
the  formal  recognition  of  our  Independence,  I 
never  heard  on  any  authority  worthy  notice. — 
To  Robert  Walsh,  vii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
117.     (M.,  18x8.) 

3208.  FBANKLIN    (Benjamin),     lies- 

merism  nnveiled. — ^The  animal  magnetism  of 
the  maniac  Mesmer,  ♦  ♦  ♦  received  its  death 
wound  from  his  hand  in  conjunction  with  his 
brethren  of  the  learned  committee  appointed  to 
unveil  that  compound  of  fraud  and  foll7.-->To 
Rev.  William  Smith,  iii,  212.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
291.     (Pa.,    1791.) 

8200.  FBANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Phil- 
osophy's  loss.— [In  his  death]  Philosophy 
has  to  deplore  one  of  its  principal  luminaries 
extinguished. — To  Rev.  William  Smith,  iii. 
212.     Ford  ed.,  v,  290.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8210.  FBANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Presi- 
dency  and.— Had  I  had  a  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dentship, I  doubt  whether  I  should  not  have 
withheld  it  from  you,  that  vou  might  have  lei- 
sure to  collect  and  digest  the  papers  you  have 
written  from  time  to  time,  and  which  the 
world  will  expect  to  be  given  them. — To  Dr. 
Franklin,    i,  525.     (P.,  Jan.   1786.) 

•  Franklin  lived  in  Paasy,  a  suburb  of  Paris.— E UN 
TOR. 
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3211.  FBANXIiIH      (Benjamin),      Be- 

Bpected. — Mr.  Jay,  Silas  Deane,  Mr.  Laurens, 
bis  colleagues  also,  ever  maintained  towards 
him  tmlimited  confidence  and  respect — ^To 
KoBEHT  Walsh,    vii,    io8.     Ford  ed.,  x,    ii7< 

(M.,  1818.) 

3212.  VKAJSTKLIS  (William  T«mpl«)y 
Diplomatic  Desiree.— I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  Congress  may  call  you  into  the  diplomatic 
line,  as  that  seems  to  have  attracted  your  own 
desires.  It  is  not  one  in  which  you  can  do 
anything  more  than  pass  the  present  hour 
agreeably,  without  any  prospect  of  future  pro- 
vision.—To  W.  T.  Franklin,  i,  555.  (P.. 
1786.) 

3213.  PBAITKLIN    (William   Temple), 

Office-seeking.— Can  nothing  be  done  for 
young  Franklin?  He  is  sensible,  discreet,  po- 
lite, and  good-humored,  had  fully  qualified  as 
a  Secretaire  d'  Amhassade.  His  grandfather 
has  none  annexed  to  his  legation  at  this  Court 
[Versailles].  He  is  most  sensiblv  wounded  at 
^151  grandson's  bein^  superseded. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  8.     (P.,   1784.) 

3214.  FRANKLOr    (William    Temple), 

Satimate  of. — I  have  never  been  with  Master 
franklin  enough  to  unravel  his  character  with 
certainty.  He  seems  to  be  good  in  the  main. 
i  see  sometimes  an  attempt  to  keep  himself 
unpenetrated,  which  perhaps  is  the  effect  of 
the  old  lesson  of  his  grandfather.  His  un- 
(iersUnding  is  good  enough  for  common  us^ 
I'-t  not  great  enough  for  uncommon  ones.  • 
•  The  Doctor  is  extremely  wounded  by 
the  inattention  of  Cx}ngress  to  his  application 
for  him.  He  expects  something  to  be  done  as 
A  reward  for  his  service.  He  will  present 
*  *  *  a  determined  silence  on  this  subject 
■n  future. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
^^5.     (P.,    1785.) 

3215.  FSAHXLIK,  State  of.— North 
Carolina,  by  an  act  of  their  Assemblv,  ceded 
to  Congress  all  their  lands  westward  of  the 
Alleghany.  The  people  inhabiting  that  terri- 
tory, thereon  declared  themselves  independent, 
called  their  State  by  the  name  of  Franklin,  and 
solicited  Congress  to  be  received  into  the 
ynion.  But  before  Congress  met,  North  Caro- 
lina (for  what  reasons  I  could  never  learn) 
resumed  their  Session.  The  people,  however, 
persist;  Congress  recommended  the  State  to 
desist  from  their  opposition,  and  I  have  no 
dotibt  they  will  do  it. — To  David  Hartley,  i. 
424-    Ford  ed.,  iv,  93.     (P.,  1785.) 

3216.  FKANSHESS,     Complete.— My 

dispositions  are  ♦  *  ♦  against  mysteries, 
innucndos  and  half -confidences. — To  John 
Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  309.  (M., 
1798.) 

3217. .    Half-confidences  are  not 

in  ray  character. — To  Elbridge  Gerky.  Iv, 
273-  Ford  ed.,  vii,  335.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

3218. .    I  cannot  say  things  by 

^ves.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  17.  Ford 
Ei>..  X,  44.     (M..  1816.) 

3210.  VBANXS  (David),  Office  for.— 
Franks  will  doubtless  be  asking  some  appoint- 
'ncnt  I  wish  there  may  be  one  for  which  he 
■^  fit.  He  is  light,  indiscreet,  active,  honest, 
^^tectionate. — To    James     Madison,     ii,     108. 

FURD  ED.,   iv,   365.      (P.,    1787.) 

3220.  FBEBEBICX  THE  GBEAT,  Pos- 

thnmotis  Influence.— His  kingdom,  like  a 


machine,  will  go  on  for  some  time  with  the 
winding  up  he  has  given  it. — To  James  Monroe. 
i,  587.    Ford  eo.,  iv,  245.   (P.,  July  1786.) 

3221 .    The   death  of  the  King 

of  Prussia  will  employ  the  pens,  if  not  the 
swords,  of  politicians. — To  Ezra  Stizjis.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  300.     (P.,  1786.) 

8222.  nUBDEBICX       THE       OBEAT, 

Treaty  with. — Without  urging,  we*  sounded 
the  ministers  of  the  several  European  nations 
at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  on  their  dispositions 
towards  mutual  commerce,  and  the  expediency 
of  encouraging  it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty. 
Old  Frederick,  of  Prussia,  met  us  cordially  and 
without  hesitation,  and  appointing  the  Baron 
de  Thulemeyer,  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  to 
negotiate  with  us,  we  communicated  to  him 
our  projit,  which,  with  little  alteration  by 
the  King  was  soon  concluded. — Autobi- 
ography, i,  6a.  Ford  ed.,  i,  87.  (i8ao.) 
See  Treaties. 

8223.  FBEDSBICX  WTLLIAX  TL, 
Bulldog  of  tyraxmy.— If  foreign  troops 
should  be  furnished,  it  would  be  most  probably 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  seems  to  ofFer 
himself  as  the  buHdoe  of  tyranny  to  all  his 
neighbors. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  xi8.  (P.,  Sep. 
1789.) 

3224.  FEEDEBICX  WILLIAM  II., 
Weakness  of  .—The  King  of  Prussia  docs  not 
seem  to  take  into  account  the  difference  be- 
tween his  head  and  the  late  King's.  This  may 
be  equal,  perhaps,  to  half  his  army. — To  C.  W. 
F.  Dumas,     ii,  492.     (P.,  1788.) 

3225.  FEEEDOK,  Birth.— Freedom,— the 
first-bom  daughter  of  science. — To  M.  D'Iver- 
Nois.  iv,  113.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  3.  (M.,  Feb. 
1795) 


1.  FBEEDOKy  Gaining. — It  is  un- 
fortunate, that  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  re- 
cover the  freedom  of  which  they  have  been  so 
long  deprived,  will  be  accompanied  with 
violence,  with  errors,  and  even  with  crimes. 
But  while  we  weep  over  the  means,  we  must 
pray  for  the  end. — To  M.  D'Ivernois.  iv, 
115.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  5.    (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

3227.  FBEEDOM,  Solicitude  for.— My 
future  solicitude  will  be  *  *  ♦  to  be  in- 
strumental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
all. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  6.  (1801.)  See  Government, 
Liberty  and  Tyranny. 

_  FBEEDOK  07  OPINION.— See  Opin- 
ion. 

8228.  FEEEDOK  07  PEBSON,  Federal 
Constitution  and.— The  imprisonment  of  a 
person  under  the  laws  of  ♦  *  *  [Ken- 
tucky], on  his  failure  to  obey  the  simple  order 
of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  act  entitled 
"  An  Act  concerning  Aliens  ",  is  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  one  amendment  to  which 
has  provided  that  *'  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law  ** ; 
and  that  another  having  provided  that  **  in 
all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  en- 

*  Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  appointed  by 
Congress  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties.— Editor. 
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joy  the  right  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury, 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him.  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense ",  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  remove  a  person  out 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  with- 
out accusation,  without  jury,  without  public 
trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses 
against  him,  without  hearing  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is 
contrary  to  the  provision  also  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void, 
and  of  no  force;  *  ♦  *  [and  the]  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  judging  any  person,  who 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the 
courts  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning 
aliens  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  courts, 
the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices 
curing  good  behavior";  and  ♦  *  *  the 
said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And 
it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer 
of  judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the 
General  Government  who  already  possesses  all 
the  executive,  and  a  negative  on  all  legislative 
powers. — Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  467. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  297.     (1798.) 

8229.  TBEEDOM  OF  PEBSON,  Federal 
Government  and. — Freedom  of  the  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus, 
I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of 
our  government  and,  consequently,  [one] 
which  ought  to  shape  its  administration. — 
First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  5.     (1801.) 

3230.  FREEDOM    OF    PEBSON,   State 

Constitutions  and.— There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  constitutions  of  our  sev- 
eral States  all  agree,  and  which  all  cherish 
as  vitally  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
life,  liberty,  property  and  safety  of  the  citizen. 
[One  is]  Freedom  of  Person,  securing  every 
one  from  imprisonment,  or  other  bodily  re- 
straint, but  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  is 
effected  by  the  well-known  law  of  habeas 
corpus.— To  M.  Cora  v.  vii,  323.  (M.,  1823.) 
See  Habeas  Corpus. 

—  FREEDOM    OF    THE    PBE8S.— See 

Press. 

—  FBEEDOM  OF  RELIGION.— See  Re- 
ligion. 

3231.  FBEEDOM     OF     SPEECH,     The 

Constitution  and.— One  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution     *     *     *    expressly  de- 
clares, that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the   freedom  of   speech,   or  of  the  press " ; 
thereby  guarding  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
nder  the   same  words,   the  freedom  of  re- 
ion,  of  speech  , and  of  the  press;  insomuch, 
whatever  violates  either,  throws  down 


the  sanctuary  which  covers  the  others. — Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ix,  466.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
295.     (1798.)     See  820. 

8282.  FBEEDOM  OF  SPEECH,  Error 
and. — Truth  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  an- 
tagonist to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  conflict,  unless,  by  human  interposi- 
tion, disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free 
argument  and  debate. — Statute  of  Religious 
Freedom.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  239.     (1779.) 

3233.  FBEEDOM  OF  SPEECH,  Govern- 
ment  invasion  of.— There  are  rights  which 
it  is  useless  to  surrender  to  the  government, 
and  which  governments  have  yet  always  been 
found  to  invade.  [Among]  these  are  the 
rights  of  thinking,  and  publishing  our 
thoughts  by  speaking  or  writing. — ^To  David 
Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  v,  89.  (P., 
1789.) 

3234.  FBEEDOM  OF  SPEECH,  Guard 
to  liberty. — The  liberty  of  speaking  and 
writing  guards  our  other  liberties. — Reply  to 
Address,    viii,  129.     (1808.) 

3235.  FBEEDOM  OF  SPEECH,  Opin- 
ion and. — DiflFerences  of  opinion,  when  per- 
mitted ♦  *  *  to  purify  themselves  by  free 
discussion,  are  but  as  *  ♦  *  clouds  over- 
spreading our  land  transiently,  and  leaving 
our  horizon  more  bright  and  serene. — To 
Benjamin  Waring. — iv,  378.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

3236.  FBEEDOM       OF       SPEECH, 

Shackled. — Nor  should  we  wonder  at  *  *  * 
[the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitution  in 
1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  monstrous 
abuses  of  power  under  which  *  ♦  ♦  [the 
French]  people  were  ground  to  powder ;  when 
we  pass  in  review  the  shackles  on  *  *  ♦ 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech. — Auto- 
biography,   i,  86.    Ford  ED.,  i,  118.     (1821.) 

3237.  FBEE  PORTS,  Honfleor.— Mon- 
sieur Famin  called  on  me  on  the  subject  of 
making  Honfleur  a  free  port,  and  wished  me 
to  solicit  it.  I  told  him  it  was  for  our  interest, 
as  for  that  also  of  all  the  world,  that  every  port 
of  France,  and  of  every  other  country,  should 
be  free;  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  that  I  could  not  solicit 
it,  as  I  had  no  instructions  to  do  so. — ^To  M.  de 
Lafayette,  i,  579.    (P.,  1786.) 

3238. ^.    Some  late  regulations  of 

the  King  and  Council  in  favor  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  having  given  us  room  to 
hope  that  our  endeavors  may  be  successful  to 
remove  a  good  part  of  it  from  Great  Britain  to 
France,  Honfleur  presents  itself  as  a  more  im> 
portant  instrument  for  this  purpose  than  it 
had  heretofore  appeared.  We  arc.  therefore, 
now  pressing  more  earnestly  its  establishment 
as  a  free  port,  and  such  other  regulations  in 
its  favor  as  may  invite  the  commerce  to  it, — 
To  M.  Famin.    ii,  53.     (P.,  1786.) 

3239. .    The    enfranchising    the 

port  of  Honfleur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  for 
multiplying  the  connections  with  us,  is  at  pres- 
ent an  object.  It  meets  with  opposition  in  the 
ministry  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  prevail. 
If  natural  causes  operate  uninfluenced  by  acci> 
dental  circumstances,  Bourdeaux  and  Honfleur 
or  Havre,  must  ultimately  take  the  e^reatest  part 
of  our  commerce.    The  former  by  the  Garonne 
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and  canal  of  Languedoc  opens  the  Southern 
provinces  to  us;  the  latter,  the  northern  ones 
and  Paris.  Honfleur  will  be  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous for  our  rice  and  whale  oil,  of  which 
the  principal  consumption  is  at  Paris.  Being 
free,  they  can  be  reexported  when  the  market 
here  shall  happen  to  be  overstocked. — To  John 
Jay.    ii,  92.     (P.,   1787) 

3240.  FBEE  PORTS,  St.  Bartholomew. 

—The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  lately  ceded 
to  Sweden,  is,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  capable 
of  furnishing  little  of  its  own  productions  to 
that  country.  It  remains,  then,  to  make  it  the 
instrument  for  obtaining  through  its  interme- 
diation such  American  productions  as  Sweden 
can  consume  or  dispose  of,  and  for  finding  in 
return  a  vent  for  the  native  productions  of 
Sweden.  Let  us  suppose  it,  then,  made  a  free 
port  without  a  single  restriction.  These  conse- 
quences will  follow :  I.  It  will  draw  to  itself 
that  tide  of  commerce  which  at  present  sets 
towards  the  Dutch  and  Danish  islands,  because 
vessels  going  to  these  are  often  obliged  to  ne- 
gotiate a  part  of  their  cargoes  at  St.  Eustatius, 
and  to  go  to  St.  Thomas  to  negotiate  the  resi- 
due; whereas,  when  they  shall  know  that  there 
is  a  port  where  all  articles  are  free  for  both  im- 
portation and  exportation,  they  will  go  to 
that  port  which  e  >ables  them  to  perform  by  one 
voyage  the  exchanges  which  hitherto  they  could 
only  effect  by  two.  2.  Every  species  of  Ameri- 
can produce,  whether  of  the  precious  metals  or 
commodities,  which  Sweden  may  want  for  its 
own  consumption,  or  as  aliment  for  its  own 
commerce  with  other  nations,  will  be  collected 
cither  fairly  or  by  contraband  into  the  maga- 
zines of  St.  Bartholomew.  3.  All  the  produc- 
tions which  Sweden  can  furnish  from  within 
itself,  or  obtain  to  advantage  from  other  na- 
tions, will  in  like  manner  be  deposited  in  the 
magazines  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  will  be 
carried  to  the  several  ports  of  America  in  pay- 
ment for  what  shall  be  taken  from  them. — To 
Baboh  Stahb.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  240.     (P.,  1786.^ 


3241. 


The  interest  of  the  United 


States  is  that  St.  Bartholomew  be  made  a 
port  of  unlimited  freedom,  and  such,  too,  is 
evidently  the  interest  of  Sweden.  If  it  be 
freed  by  halves,  the  free  ports  of  other  nations, 
at  present  in  possession  of  the  commerce,  will 
retain  it  against  any  new  port  offering  no  su- 
perior advantages.  The  situation  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew is  very  favorable  to  these  views,  as 
it  is  among  the  most  windward,  and  therefore 
the  most  accessible  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
—To  Baron  Stake.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  .242.  (P., 
J786.) 

8242.  TBJSE  TORTS,  St.  EustatiiiB.— St. 
Eustatius  is  by  nature  a  rock,  barren  and  un- 
productive in  itself,  but  its  owners  became  sen- 
sible that  what  nature  had  denied  it,  policy 
could  more  than  supply.  It  was  conveniently 
situated  for  carrying  on  contraband  trade  with 
both  the  continents,  and  with  the  islands  of 
America.  They  made  it.  therefore,  an  entrepot 
for  all  nations.  Hither  arc  brought  the  pro- 
ductions of  every  other  port  of  America,  and 
the  Dutch  give  in  exchange  such  articles  as. 
in  the  course  of  their  commerce,  they  can  most 
advantageously  gather  up.  And  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, on  which  they  will  not  enable  us  to  de- 
cide, whether  by  furnishing  American  produc- 
tions to  the  commerce  of  Holland,  and  by 
finding  vent  for  such  productions  of  the  old 
world  as  the  Dutch  merchants  obtain  to  advan- 
tage, the  barren  rock  of  St.  Eustatius  does  not 
Rive  more  activity  to  their  commerce,  and  leave 
with  them  greater  profits,  than  their  more  fer- 


tile possessions  on  the  continent  of  Sout^ 
America. — To  Baron  Stahe.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
239.     (P..  1786.) 

3243.  FBEE    POBTS,    San  Juan.— Free 

ports  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
and  particularly  at  the  Havana,  San  Domingo, 
in  the  island  of  that  name,  and  St.  John  of 
Porto  Rico,  are  more  to  be  desired  than  ex- 
pected. It  can,  therefore,  only  be  recom- 
mended to  the  best  endeavors  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  obtain  them. — Mississippi  River  In- 
structions, vii,  589.  Ford  ed.,  v,  478. 
(March  1792.) 

3244.  FBEE  SHIPS,  Free  ^ods,  his- 
tory of  principle. — When  Europe  assumed 
the  general  form  in  which  it  is  occupied  by  the 
nations  now  composing  it,  and  turned  its  at- 
tention to  maritime  commerce,  we  found 
among  its  earliest  practices,  that  of  takin^^  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  from  the  ship  of  a  friend ; 
and  that  into  this  practice  every  maritime 
State  went  sooner  or  later,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  theatre  of  the  ocean.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  consider  the  practice  of  nations  as  the  sole 
and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  law  of  nature 
among  nations,  we  should  unquestionably  place 
this  principle  among  those  of  natural  laws.  But 
its  ^  inconveniences,  as  they  affected  neutral 
nations  peaceably  pursuing  their  commerce,  and 
its  tendency  to  embroil  them  with  the  powers 
happening  to  be  at  war,  and  thus  to  extend  the 
flames  of  war,  induced  nations  to  introduce 
by  special  compacts,  from  time  to  time,  a 
more  convenient  rule :  "  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods"  ;  and  this  latter  principle 
has  by  every  maritime  nation  of  Europe  been 
established,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  its 
treaties  with  other  nations;  insomuch,  that  all 
of  them  have,  more  or  less  frequently,  assented 
to  it,  as  a  rule  of  action  in  particular  cases. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  urgea,  and  I  think  with  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  this  is  the  genuine 
principle  dictated  by  national  morality;  and 
that  the  first  practice  arose  from  accident, 
and  the  particular  convenience  of  the  States 
(Venice  and  Genoa)  which  first  figured  on  the 
water,  rather  than  from  well  digested  reflec- 
tions of  the  relations  of  friend  and  enemy,  on 
the  rights  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  on  the 
dictates  of  moral  law  applied  to  these.  Thus 
it  had  never  been  supposed  lawful,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  friend  to  seize  the  goods  of  an  enemy. 
On  an  element  which  nature  has  not  subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  nation,  but 
has  made  common  to  all  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  filled,  it  would  seem  that  the  partic- 
ular portion  of  it  which  happens  to  be  occupied 
by  the  vessel  of  any  nation,  in  the  course  of  its 
voyage,  is  for  the  moment,  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  that  nation,  and,  with  the  vessel,  is 
exempt  from  intrusion  by  any  other,  and  from 
its  jurisdiction,  as  much  as  if  it  were  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  its  sovereign.  In  no  country,  we 
believe,  is  the  rule  otherwise,  as  to  the  sub- 
jects of  property  common  to  all.  Thus  the 
place  occupied  by  an  individual  in  a  highway,  a 
church,  a  theatre,  or  other  public  assembly,  can- 
not be  intruded  on,  while  its  occupant  holds  it 
for  the  purposes  of  its  institution.  The  per- 
sons on  board  a  vessel  traversing  the  ocean, 
carrying  with  them  the  laws  of  their  nation, 
have  among  themselves  a  jurisdiction,  a  police, 
not  established  by  their  individual  will,  but  by 
the  authority  of  their  nation,  of  whose  territory 
their  vessel  still  seems  to  compose  a  part,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  enter  the  exclusive  terri- 
tory of  another.  No  nation  ever  pretended 
a  right  to  govern  by  their  laws  the  ship  of  an- 
other nation   navigating  the   ocean.     By   what 
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law,  then,  can  it  enter  that  ship  while  in  peace- 
able and  orderly  use  of  the  common  element? 
We  recognize  no  natural  precept  for  submis- 
sion to  such  a  right;  and  perceive  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  movable  and  immovable  juris- 
diction of  a  friend,  which  would  authorize  the 
entering  the  one  and  not  the  other,  to  seize  the 
property  of  an  enemy.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  proves  too  much,  as  it  proves  you  cannot 
enter  the  ship  of  a  friend  to  search  for  contra- 
band of  war.  But  this  is  not  proving  too 
much.  We  believe  the  practice  of  seizing  what 
is  called  contraband  of  war,  is  an  abusive 
practice,  not  founded  in  natural  right.  War 
between  two  nations  cannot  diminish  the  rights 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  remaining  at  peace. 
The  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  nations  remain- 
ing quietly  in  the  exercise  of  moral  and  social 
duties,  are  to  give  way  to  the  convenience  of 
those  who  prefer  plundering  and  murdering 
one  another,  is  a  monstrous  doctrine;  and 
ought  to  yield  to  the  more  rational  law,  that 
*'  the  wrong  which  two  nations  endeavor  to 
inflict  on  each  other,  must  not  infringe  on  the 
rights  or  conveniences  of  those  remaining  at 
peace".  And  what  is  contraband,  by  the  law 
of  nature?  Either  everything  which  may  aid 
or  comfort  an  enemy,  or  nothing.  Either  all 
commerce  which  would  accommodate  him  is  un- 
lawful, or  none  is.  The  difference  between 
articles  of  one  or  another  description,  is  a  dif- 
ference in  degree  only.  No  line  between  them 
can  be  drawn.  Either  all  intercourse  must 
cease  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  or 
all  be  permitted.  Can  the  world  hesitate  to 
say  which  shall  be  the  rule?  Shall  two  nations 
turning  tigers,  break  up  in  one  instant  the 
peaceable  relations  of  the  whole  world?  Rea- 
son and  nature  clearly  pronounce  that  the 
neutral  is  to  go  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
rights,  that  its  commerce  remains  free,  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  nor 
consequently  its  vessels  to  search,  or  to  en- 
quiries whether  their  contents  are  the  property 
of  an  enemy,  or  are  of  those  which  have  been 
called  contraband  of  war.  Nor  does  this  doc- 
trine contravene  the  right  of  preventing  ves- 
sels from  entering  a  blockaded  port.  This 
right  stands  on  other  ground.  When  the  fleet 
of  any  nation  actually  beleaguers  the  port  of  its 
enemy,  no  other  has  a  right  to  enter  their  line, 
any  more  than  their  line  of  battle  in  the  open 
sea,  or  their  lines  of  circumvallation,  or  of  en- 
campment, or  of  battle  array  on  land.  The 
space  included  within  their  lines  in  any  of  those 
cases,  is  either  the  property  of  their  enemy, 
or  it  is  common  property  assumed  and  pos- 
sessed for  the  moment,  which  cannot  be  in- 
truded on,  even  by  a  neutral,  without  com- 
mitting the  very  trespass  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, that  of  intruding  into  the  lawful  possession 
of  a  friend.*— To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv, 
408.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  88.    (M.,  Sep.   180 1.) 

8245.  FBEE  SHIPS,  Free  groods,  Inter- 
national Law  and. — On  the  question  whether 
the  principle  of  "  free  bottoms  making  free 
goods,  ana  enemy  bottoms  enemy  goods ",  is 
now  to  be  considered  as  established  in  the  law 
of  nations,  I  will  state  to  you  a  fact  within  my 
own  knowledge,  which  may  lessen  the  weight 
of  our  authority  as  having  acted  in  the  war  of 
France  and  England  on  the  ancient  principle 
"  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  bottom  of 
a  friend  are  lawful  prize;  while  those  of  a 
friend  in  an  enemy  bottom  are  not  so  ".     Eng- 

•These  principles  were  set  forth  by  Jefferson  in  an 
n  on  "  Neutral  Trade  "  in  1793.    (ix,  443-   Ford 
)— Editor. 


land  became  a  party  in  the  general  war  against 
France  on  the  ist  of  February,  1793.     We  took 
immediately  the  stand  of  neutrality.     We  were 
aware  that  our  great  intercourse  with  these  two 
maritime  nations  would  Subject  us  to  harass- 
ment by  multiplied  questions  on  the  duties  of 
neutrality,  and  that  an  important  and  early  one 
would  be  which  of  the  two  principles  above 
stated  should  be  the  law  of  action  with   us? 
We  wished  to  act  on  the  new  one  of  "  free  bot- 
toms, free  goods " ;  and  we  had  established  it 
in  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  but  not  with 
England.     We  determined,  therefore,  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  committing  ourselves  on  this  ques- 
tion until  we  could  negotiate  with  England  her 
acquiescence   in   the  new  principle.    Although 
the   cases   occurring   were   numerous,   and   the 
ministers.  Genet  and  Hammond,  eagerly  on  the 
watch,  we  were  able  to  avoid  any  declaration 
until    the    massacre    of    Sl    Domingo.      The 
whites,  on  that  occasion,  took  refuge  on  board 
our  ships,   then  in  their  harbor,  with   all    the 
property  they  could  find  room  for ;  and  on  their 
passage  to  the  United   States,   many  of  them 
were  taken  by  British  cruisers,  and  their  car- 
goes seized  as  lawful  prize.     The  inflammable 
temper  of  Genet  kindled  at  once,  and  he  wrote, 
with  his  usual  passion,  a  letter  reclaiming  an 
observance  of  tne  principle  of  "  free  bottoms, 
free  goods  *',  as  if  already  an  acknowledged  law 
of  neutrality.     1   pressed   him  in  conversation 
not  to  urge  this  point;   that  although   it   had 
been    acted   on   by   convention,   by   the   armed 
neutrality,  it  was  not  yet  become  a  principle  of 
universal  admission;  that  we  wished  indeed  to 
strengthen   it   by   our  adoption,   and  were   ne- 
gotiating an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain:   but  if   forced  to  decide  prematurely., 
we  must  justify  ourselves  by  a  declaration  of 
the  ancient  principle,  and  that  no  general  con- 
sent of  nations  had  as  yet  changed  it.     He  was 
immovable,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  wrote   a 
letter,   so   insulting,  that  nothing  but  a  deter- 
mined system  of  justice  and  moderation  would 
have  prevented  his  being  shipped  home  in  the 
first  vessel.     I  had  the  day  before  answered  his 
of  the  9th,  in  which  I  .  ad  been  obliged  in  our 
own  justiflcation,   to   declare  that  the   ancient 
was  the  established  principle,  still  existing  and 
authoritative.      Our    denial,    therefore,    of    the 
new  principle,  and  action  on  the  old  one,  were 
forced  upon  us  by  the  precipitation  and  intem- 
perance   of    Genet,    against    our    wishes,     and 
against  our  aim;  and  our  involuntary  practice, 
therefore,  is  of  less  authority  a^inst  the   new 
rule. — To    Edward    Everett,     vii,    271.      (M., 
Feb.  1823.) 

8246.  FBEE  SHIPS,  Free  goods,  trea- 
Hem  and. — By  the  former  usage  of  nations, 
the  goods  of  a  friend  were  safe  though  taken 
in  an  enemy  bottom,  and  those  of  an  enemy 
were  lawful  prize  though  found  in  a  free  bot- 
tom. But  in  our  treaties  with  France,  &c..  wc 
have  established  the  simpler  rule,  that  a  free 
bottom  makes  free  goods,  and  an  enemy  bot- 
tom, enemy  goods.  The  same  rule  has  been 
adopted  by  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality  be- 
tween Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and 
Portugal,  and  assented  to  by  France  and  Spain. 
Contraband  goods,  however,  are  always  ex- 
cepted, so  that  they  may  still  be  seized ;  but 
the  same  powers  have  established  that  naval 
stores  are  not  contraband  goods ;  and  this  may 
be  considered  now  as  the  law  of  nations. 
Though  England  acquiesced  under  this  diuring 
the  late  war,  rather  than  draw  on  herself  the 
neutral  powers,  yet  she  never  acceded  to  the 
new  principle. — ^To  Mr.  Cazrnes.  ii,  a8o.  (P.. 
1787.) 
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3247. .     In    our    treaties    with 

France,  the  United  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
Prussia,  the  ];>rinciple  of  free  bottoms,  free 
goods,  was  uniformly  maintained.  In  the  in- 
structions of  1784,  given  by  Congress  to  their 
mtnbters  appointed  to  treat  with  the  nations  of 
Europe  generally,  the  same  principle,  and  the 
doing  away  contraband  of  war,  were  enjoined, 
and  were  acceded  to  in  the  treaty  signed  with 
Portugal.  In  the  late  treaty  with  England, 
indeed,  that  power  perseveringly  refused  the 
principle  of  free  bottoms,  free  ^oods;  and  it 
was  avoided  in  the  late  trcBty  with  Prussia,  at 
the  instance  of  our  then  administration,  lest  it 
should  seem  to  take  side  in  a  question  then 
threatening  decision  by  the  sword.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  the  representative  of  the  French  Re- 
public then  residing  in  the  United  States 
[Genet],  complaining  that  the  British  armed 
ships  captured  French  pi1)perty  in  American 
bottoms,  insisted  that  the  principle  of  "  free 
bottoms,  free  goods  '*,  was  of  the  acknowledged 
law  of  nations ;  that  the  violation  of  that  prin- 
ciple by  the  British  was  a  wrong  committed  on 
us,  and  such  an  one  as  we  ought  to  repel  by 
joining  in  the  war  against  that  countrv.  We 
denied  his  position,  and  appealed  to  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  Europe,  in  proof  that  the 
principle  of  "  free  bottoms,  free  goods  *\  was 
not  acknowledged  as  of  the  natursu  law  of  na- 
tions, but  only  of  its  conventional  law.  And 
I  believe  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  not  a  single 
instance  can  be  produced  where  any  nation  of 
Europe,  acting  professedly  under  the  law  of 
nations  alone,  unrestrained  by  treaty,  has, 
either  by  its  executive  or  judiciarv  organs,  de- 
cided on  the  principle  of  "  free  bottoms,  free 
goods'*.  Judging  of  the  law  of  nations  by 
woat  has  been  practiced  among  nations,  we 
were  authorized  to  say  that  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple was  their  rule,  and  this  but  an  exception 
to  it,  introduced  by  special  treaties  in  special 
cases  only ;  that  having  no  treaty  with  England 
substituting  this  instead  of  the  ordinary  rule, 
we  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition 
to  go  to  war  for  its  establishment.  But  though 
we  would  not  then,  nor  will  we  now,  engage  in 
war  to  establish  this  principle,  we  are  neverthe- 
less sincerely  friendly  to  it  We  think  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  originally  set  out 
in  error;  that  experience  has  proved  the  error 
oppressive  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
peaceable  part  of  mankind;  that  every  nation 
but  one  has  acknowledged  this,  by  consenting 
to  the  change,  and  that  one  has  consented  in 
particular  cases;  that  nations  have  a  right  to 
correct  an  erroneous  principle,  and  to  establish 
that  which  is  right  as  their  rule  of  action ;  and 
if  they  should  adopt  measures  for  effecting  this 
in  a  peaceable  way,  we  shall  wish  them  success 
and  not  stand  in  the  way  to  it.  But  should  it 
become,  at  any  time,  expedient  for  us  to  co- 
operate in  the  establishment  of  this  principle, 
tn^  opinion  of  the  executive  on  the  advice  01 
its  constitutional  counsellors,  must  then  be 
given;  and  that  of  the  Legislature,  an  inde- 
pendent and  essential  organ  in  the  operation, 
must  also  be  expressed ;  in  forming  which,  they 
will  be  governed,  every  man  by  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  may,  very  possibly,  judge  differently 
from  the  Executive.  With  the  same  honest 
views,  the  most  honest  men  often  form  differ- 
ent conclusions.  As  far,  however,  as  we  can 
judge,  the  principle  of  "  free  bottoms,  free 
goods",  is  that  which  would  carry  the  wishes 
of  our  nation. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv, 
411.    F08D  ED.,  viii,  pi.     (M.,  Sep.  1801.) 

3248.  FSEE  TBADB,  Alliance  for.— I 
think  nothing  can  bring  the  security  of  our 


continent  and  its  cause  into  danger,  if  we  can 
support  the  credit  of  our  paper.  To  do  that, 
I  apprehend,  one  of  two  steps  must  be  taken. 
Either  to  procure  free  trade  by  alliance  with 
some  naval  power  able  to  protect  it;  or,  if 
we  find  there  is  no  prospect  of  that,  to  shut 
our  ports  totally,  to  all  the  world,  and  turn 
our  Colonies  into  manufactories.  The  former 
would  be  most  eligible,  because  most  conform- 
able to  the  habits  and  wishes  of  our  people. — 
To  Benjamin  Franklin,  i,  205.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  132.     (1777.)  . 

8249.  FREE  TBADE,  Appeal  for.— Our 
interest  will  be  to  throw  open  the  doors  of 
commerce,  and  to  knock  oft  all  its  shackles, 
giving  perfect  freedom  to  all  persons  for  the 
vent  of  whatever  they  may  choose  to  bring 
into  our  ports,  and  asking  the  same  in  theirs. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  412.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  279.     (1782.) 

8250.  FREE  TRADE,  Benefit  of.— I 
think  all  the  world  would  gain  by  setting  com- 
merce at  perfect  liberty. — To  John  Adams, 
i,  371.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  81.     (July   1785.) 

8251.  FREE  TRADE,  Confederation 
Ck>ne^88  and. — Congress  had,  in  the  year 
1784,  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  system  of 
commercial  principles  they  wished  to  pursue. 
These  were  very  free.  They  proposed  them  to 
all  the  powers  of  Europe.  All  declined  ex- 
cept Prussia.  To  this  general  opposition  they 
may  now  find  it  necessary  to  present  a  very 
different  general  system  to  which  their  treaties 
will  form  cases  of  exception. — To  C.  W.  F. 
Dumas,    ii,  321.     (P.,  1787.) 

8252.  FREE  TRADE,  Desire  for.— I  take 
for  granted,  that  the  commercial  system, 
wished  for  by  Congress,  was  such  a  one  as 
should  leave  commerce  on  the  freest  footing 
possible.  This  was  the  plan  on  which  we 
prepared  our  general  draft  for  treating  with 
all  nations.— To  John  Adams,  i,  487.  (P., 
1785.) 

8258. .  Would  even  a  single  na- 
tion begin  with  the  United  States  this  system 
of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  be- 
gin it  with  that  nation ;  since  it  is  one  by  one 
only  that  it  can  be  extended  to  all. — Foreign 
Commerce  Report,  vii,  646.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
479.     (1793.) 

8254. .     I  am  for  free  commerce 

with  all  nations. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
268,     Ford  ed.,  vii,  328.     (Pa.,  1799) 

8255.  FREE  TRADE,  Encouragement. — 

The  permitting  an  exchange  of  industries 
with  other  nations  is  a  direct  encouragement 
of  your  own,  which  without  that,  would  bring 
you  nothing  for  your  comfort,  and  would  of 
course  cease  to  be  produced. — To  Samuel 
Smith,  vii,  286.  Ford  ed.,  x,  253.  (M., 
1823.) 

8256.  FREE  TRADE,  France  and. — 
Merchandise  received  [in  France]  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  takes  employment 
from  the  poor  of  France;  ours  gives  it. 
Their' s  is  brought  in  the  last  stage  of  manu- 
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facturc;  ours  in  the  first.  Wc  bring  our  to- 
baccos to  be  manufactured  into  snuif,  our  flax 
and  hemp  into  linen  and  cordage,  our  furs 
into  hats,  skins  into  saddlery,  shoes  and 
clothing.  We  take  nothing  till  it  has  received 
the  last  hand.* — To  Count  de  Montmorin.  ii, 
173.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  400.     (P.,  1787) 

3257.  FBEE  TBADE,  Great  Britain  and. 
—The  system  into  which  the  United  States 
wished  to  go,  was  that  of  freeing  commerce 
from  every  shackle.  A  contrary  conduct  in 
Great  Britain  will  occasion  them  to  adopt 
the  contrary  system,  at  least  as  to  that  is- 
land.--To  W.  W.  Seward,  i.  479.  (P., 
1785.) 

8258. .    I  had  persuaded  myself 

[in  1804]  that  a  nation,  distant  as  we  are 
from  the  contentions  of  Europe,  avoiding  all 
offences  to  other  powers,  and  not  over-hasty 
in  resenting  offence  from  them,  doing  jus- 
tice to  all,  faithfully  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
neutrality  performing  all  offices  of  amity,  and 
administering  to  their  interests  by  the  bene- 
fits of  our  commerce,  that  such  a  nation,  I 
say,  might  expect  to  live  in  peace,  and  con- 
sider itself  merely  as  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind;  that  in  such  case  it 
might  devote  itself  to  whatever  it  could  best 
produce,  secure  of  a  peaceable  exchange  of 
surplus  for  what  could  be  more  advan- 
tageously furnished  by  others,  as  takes  place 
between  one  country  and  another  of  France. 
But  experience  has  shown  that  continued 
peace  depends  not  merely  on  our  own  jus- 
tice and  prudence,  but  on  that  of  others  also ; 
that  when  forced  into  war,  the  interception  of 
exchanges  which  must  be  made  across  a  wide 
ocean,  becomes  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  domineering  over  that  ele- 
ment, and  to  the  other  distresses  of  war  adds 
the  want  of  all  those  necessaries  for  which 
we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  dependent 
on  others,  even  arms  and  clothing.  This 
fact,  therefore,  solves  the  question  by  reduc- 
ing it  to  its  ultimate  form,  whether  profit  or 
preservation  is  the  first  interest  of  a  State? 
We  are  consequently  become  manufacturers 
to  a  degree  incredible  to  those  who  do  not 
see  it.  and  who  only  consider  the  short  period 
of  time  during  which  we  have  been  driven  to 
them  by  the  suicidal  policy  of  England. — ^To 
J.  B.  Say.    vi,  430,     (M.,  March  1815.) 

3250.  FBEE  TBADE,  Human  happi- 
ness and. — Could  each  [country]  be  free  to 
exchange  with  others  mutual  surpluses  for 
mutual  wants,  the  greatest  mass  possible 
would  then  be  produced  of  those  things 
which  contribute  to  human  life  and  human 
happiness ;  the  numbers  of  mankind  would  be 
increased,  and  their  condition  bettered. — 
Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii,  646.  Ford 
ED.,  vi   479.     (Dec.  1793) 

8260.  FBEE  TRADE,  Natural  right  of. 
— The  exercise  of  a  free  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  possessed  by  the  American  Col- 
onists, as  of  natural  right,  and  which  no  law 

Tson  was  ar^uins:  in  favor  of  the  free  Iranor- 
American  productionB  into  Prance.— EDI- 


of  their  own  had  taken  away  or  abridg^ed, 
was  next  the  object  of  unjust  encroach- 
ment.— Rights  of  British  America,  i.  127. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  432.     (i774-) 

8261.  FREE  TRADE,  Neighbor  natioiis 
and. — An  exchange  of  surpluses  and  wants 
between  neighbor  nations,  is  both  a  right 
and  a  duty  under  the  moral  law. — To  Wiu-- 
lAM  Short,  iii,  275.  Ford  ed.,  v,  364.  (Pa., 
1 791.)  See  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manu- 
factures, Navigation,  Protection  and  Tah- 

IPF. 

8262.  FBENEAU  (PhUip),  ClerksUp.— 

The  clerkship  for  foreign  langxiages  in  my 
office  is  vacant.  The  salary,  indeed,  is  very 
>low,  being  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year ;  but  also,  it  gives  so  little  to  do  as  not  to 
interfere  with  any  other  calling  the  person  may 
choose,  which  would  not  absent  him  from  the 
seat  of  government.  I  was  told  a  few  days 
ago,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  convenient  to 
you  to  accept  iL  If  so,  it  is  at  your  service. 
It  requires  no  other  qualification  than  a  mod- 
erate knowledge  of  the  French. — ^To  Philip 
Freneau.    iii,   215.     (Pa.,    1791*) 

8268.  FBENEAU  (PhUip),  Gazette  of.— 

Freneau  has  come  here  [Philadelphia]  to  set  up 
a  national  gazette,  to  be  published  twice  a 
week,  and  on  whig  principles. — ^To  David 
Humphreys.     Ford  ed.,  v,  :^73-     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8264. .  Freneau* s  paper  is  getting 

into  Massachusetts  under  the  patronage  of 
Hancock  and  Sam  Adams;  and  Mr.  Ames,  the 
Colossus  of  the  monocrats  and  paper  men,  will 
either  be  left  out  or  hard  run.  The  people  of 
that  State  are  republican ;  but  hitherto  they  have 
heard  nothing  but  the  hymns  and  lauds  chanted 
bv  Fenno. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  491. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  134.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

8265. .  As  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  his  paper,  they  certainly  concern  me 
not.  He  and  Fenno  are  rivals  for  the  public 
favor.  The  one  courts  them  by  flattery,  the 
other  by  censure;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  one  has  been  as  servile,  as  the 
other  severe. — To  President  Washington. 
iii,  466.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  108.     (M..  1792.) 

8266.  PEENEAU   (PhUip),   Jefferson's 

relatione  to. — ^While  the  government  was  at 
New  York  I  was  applied  to  in  behalf  of  Fre- 
neau to  know  if  there  was  any  place  within  my 
Department  to  which  he  could  be  appointed. 
I  answered  there  were  but  four  clerksnii>s,  all 
of  which  I  found  full,  and  continued  without 
any  change.  A\hen  we  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Pintard,  the  translating  clerk,  did  not 
choose  to  remove  with  us.  His  office  then  be- 
came vacant.  I  was  again  applied  to  there  for 
Freneau,  and  had  no  hesitation  to  promise  the 
clerkship  for  him.  I  cannot  recollect  whether 
it  was  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards,  that  I 
was  told  he  had  a  thought  of  setting  m  a 
newspaper  there.  But  whether  then,  or  after- 
wards, I  considered  it  a  circumstance  of  some 
value,  as  it  might  enable  me  to  do,  what  I  had 
long  wished  to  have  done,  that  is,  to  have  the 
material  parts  of  the  Leyden  Gazette  brouRht 
under  your  eye,  and  that  of  the  public,  in  order 
to  possess  yourself  and  them  ot  a  juster  view 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe  than  could  be  obtained 
from  any  other  public  source.  This  I  had  in- 
effectually  attempted  through  the  press  of  Mr. 
Fenno,  while  in  New  York,  selecting  and  trans^ 
lating  passages  myself  at  first,  then  having  it 
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done  through  Mr.  Pintard,  the  translating  clerk, 
but  they  found  their  way  too  slowly  into  Mr. 
Fcnno's  papers.  Mr.  Bache  essayed  it  for  me 
in  Philadelphia,  but  his  being  a  daily  paper,  did 
not  circulate  sufficiently  in  the  other  States. 
He  even  tried,  at  my  request,  the  plan  of  a 
weekly  paper  of  recapitulation  from  his  daily 
paper,  in  hopes  that  that  might  go  into  the 
other  States,  but  in  this,  too.  we  failed.  Fre- 
neau,  as  translating  clerk,  and  the  printer  of  a 
periodical  paper  likely  to  circulate  through  the 
States  (uniting  in  one  person  the  parts  of 
Pinurd  and  Fenno),  revived  my  hopes  that  the 
thing  could  at  length  be  effected.  On  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  paper,  therefore.  I  furnished 
him  with  the  Leyden  gazettes,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  my  wish  that  he  could  always  translate 
and  publish  the  material  intelligence  they  con- 
tained, and  have  continued  to  furnish  them* 
from  time  to  time,  as  regularly  as  I  received 
them.  But  as  to  any  further  direction  or  in- 
dication of  my  wish  how  his  press  should  be 
conducted,  what  sort  of  intelligence  he  should 
give,  what  essays  encourage,  I  can  protest,  in 
the  presence  of  Heaven,  that  I  never  did  by 
myself,  or  any  other,  or  indirectly,  say  a  sylla- 
ble, nor  attempt  any  k'nd  of  influence.  I  can 
further  protest,  in  the  same  awful  presence, 
that  I  never  did.  by  myself,  or  any  other,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  write,  dictate,  or  procure 
any  one  sentence  or  sentiment  to  be  inserted 
in  his,  or  any  other  gazette,  to  which  my  name 
was  not  affixed  or  that  of  my  office.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Freneau's  proposition  to  publish  a  paper,  hav- 
ing been  about  the  time  that  the  writings  of 
"  Publicola  ".  and  the  discourses  on  Davila,  had 
a  good  deal  excited  the  public  attention,  I 
took  for  granted  from  Freneau*s  character, 
which  had  been  marked  as  that  of  a  good  whig, 
that  he  would  give  free  place  to  pieces  written 
against  the  aristocratical  and  monarchical  prin- 
ciples these  papers  had  inculcated.  This  hav- 
ing been  in  my  mind,  it  is  likely  enough  I  may 
have  expressed  it  in  conversation  with  others; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did.  To  Fre- 
neau  I  think  I  could  not.  because  I  had  still  seen 
him  but  once,  and  that  was  at  a  oublic  table^ 
*  *  ♦  as  I  passed  through  New  York  the 
last  year.  And  I  can  safely  declare  that  my 
expectations  looked  only  to  the  chastisement 
of  the  aristocratical  and  monarchical  writers, 
and  not  to  any  criticisms  on  the  proceed'ngs  ol 
government. — To  President  Washington. 
iii,  464.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  106.     (M.,  1792.) 

8267.  FRIENDS,  College.—Friends  we 
have,  if  we  have  merited  them.  Those  of  oitr 
earliest  years  stand  nearest  in  our  aflFections. 
Our  college  friends  are  the  dearest.— To 
John  Page.    iv.  547.     (W.,  1804.) 

3268.  FBIENDS,  Inconstant.— During 
the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which 
was  trsring  enough  I  never  deserted  a  friend 
because  he  had  taken  an  opposite  side:  and 
those  of  my  own  State,  who  joined  the  Brit- 
ish government,  can  attest  my  unremitting 
zeal  in  saving  their  property,  and  can  point 
out  the  laws  in  our  statute  book  which  I 
drew,  and  carried  through  in  their  favor. 
However.  I  have  seen  during  the  late  po- 
litical paroxysm  here  [Philadelphia]  numbers 
whom  I  had  highly  esteemed  draw  off  from 
me  insomuch  as  to  cross  the  street  to  avoid 
meeting  me.  The  fever  is  abating,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  them  will  correct  the  momentary 
wanderings  of  their  heart,  and  return  again. 
If  they  do,  they  will  meet  the  constancy  of 


my  esteem,  and  the  same  oblivion  of  this  as 
of  any  other  celirium  which  might  happen 
to  them. — To  William  Hamilton.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  441.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

3269.  FBIENDS,  Political.— Of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  that  they  will  not  suffer  per- 
sonal dissatisfactions  to  endanger  the  re- 
publican cause.  Their  principles,  I  know,  are 
far  above  all  private  considerations.  And 
when  we  reflect  that  the  eyes  of  the  virtuous 
all  over  the  earth  are  turned  with  anxiety 
on  us,  as  the  only  depositories  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty,  and  that  our  falling  into  an- 
archy would  decide  forever  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  and  seal  the  political  heresy  that 
man  is  incapable  of  self-government,  the 
only  contest  between  divided  friends  should 
be  who  will  dare  farthest  into  the  ranks  of 
the  common  enemy. — To  John  Hollins.  v, 
596.     (M.,  1811.) 

8270.  FBIENDSy  Separation  of. — No  one 

feels  more  painfully  than  I  do,  the  separation 
of  friends,  and  especially  when  their  sen- 
sibilities are  to  be  daily  harrowed  up  by 
cannibal  newspapers.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, I  claim  from  all  parties  the  privilege 
of  neutrality,  and  to  be  permitted  to  esteem 
all  as  I  ever  did.  The  harmony  which  made 
me  happy  while  at  Washington,  is  as  dear 
to  me  now  as  then,  and  I  should  be  equally 
afflicted,  were  it,  by  any  circumstance,  to  be 
impaired  as  to  myself. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  588.     (M.,  April  1811.) 

3271. .    Near  friends,  falling  out. 

never  reunite  cordially. — To  A.  Donald,  ii, 
356.     (P.,  1788.) 

3272.  FBIEKDS,  Wounded.— Sincerely 
the  friend  of  all  the  parties,  I  ask  of  none 
why  they  have  fallen  out  by  the  way,  and 
would  gladly  infuse  the  oil  and  wine  of  the 
Samaritan  into  all  their  wounds.  I  hope 
that  time,  the  assuager  of  all  evils,  will  heal 
these  also;  and  I  pray  for  them  all  a  contin- 
uance of  their  aflFection,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  bear  to  all  the  same  unqualified  esteem. — 
To  John  Hollins.     v.  596.     (M.,  181 1.) 

3273.  FBIENDSHIF,  Affectionate.— 
The  happiest  moments  my  heart  knows  are 
those  in  which  it  is  pourinj?  forth  its  af- 
fections to  a  few  esteemed  characters. — 
To  Mrs.  Trist.    D.  L.  J.,  84.     (1786.) 

3274.  FBIENDSHIP,  Ambition  and.— 
I  had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cot- 
tage, with  my  books,  my  family  and  a  few 
old  friends,  dining  on  simple  bacon,  and 
letting  the  world  roll  on  as  it  liked  than  to 
occupy  the  most  splendid  post  which  any 
human  power  can  give. — To  A.  Donald,  ii, 
356.     (P.,  1788.) 

3275.  FBIENDSHIF,  Ancient.— I  enjoy, 
in  recollection,  my  ancient  friendships,  and 
suffer  no  new  circumstances  to  mix  alloy 
with  them.— To  David  Howell.  v,  555. 
(M.,  1810.) 

3276.  FRIENDSHIP,  Broken.— The  late 
misunderstandings  at  Washington  have  been 
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a  subject  of  real  concern  to  me.  I  know  that 
the  dissolutions  of  personal  friendship  are 
among  the  most  painful  occurrences  in 
human  life.  I  have  sincere  esteem  for  all  who 
have  been  affected  by  them,  having  passed 
with  them  eight  years  of  great  harmony  and 
affection.  These  incidents  are  rendered 
more  distressing  in  our  country  than  else- 
where, because  our  printers  ravin  on  the 
agonies  of  their  victims,  as  wolves  do  on 
the  blood  of  the  lamb.— To  James  Monroe. 
V,  598.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  323.     (M.,  May  181 1.) 

8277.  FBIENDSHIF,  Comforts  of.— 
What  an  ocean  is  life!  And' how  our  barks 
get  separated  in  beating  through  it !  One  of  the 
greatest  comforts  of  the  retirement  to  which 
I  shall  soon  withdraw  will  be  its  rejoining 
me  to  my  earliest  and  best  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances.—To  St.  George  Tucker.  Ford 
ED.,  vi.  425.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

8278. .     The  onJy  thing  wanting 

to  make  me  completely  happy,  is  the  more 
frequent  society  of  my  friends.  It  is  the  more 
wanting,  as  I  am  become  more  firmly  fixed 
to  the  glebe.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  118. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  12.     (M.,  1795.) 

8279. .     So    long    a    time    has 

elapsed  since  we  have  been  separated  by 
events,  that  your  favor  was  like  a  letter  from 
the  dead,  and  recalled  to  my  memory  very 
dear  recollections.  My  subsequent  journey 
through  life  has  offered  nothing  which,  in 
comparison  with  those,  is  not  cheerless  and 
dreary.  It  is  a  rich  comfort  sometimes  to 
look  back  on  them.— To  T.  Lomax.  iv, 
300.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  373.     (M.,  I799) 

8280.  FBIEN DSHIF,  Early.— As  I  grow 
older.  I  set  a  higher  value  on  the  intimacies 
of  my  youth,  and  am  more  afflicted  by  what- 
ever loses  one  of  them  to  me. — To  A.  Don- 
ald,   ii,  193.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  413.     (P.,  1787) 

8281. .    I  find  as  I  grow  older, 

that  I  love  those  most  whom  I  loved  first. — 
To  Mrs.  Bowung.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  412. 
(1787.) 

8282. .    The  fond  recollections  of 

ancient  times  are  much  dearer  to  me  than 
anything  I  have  known  since.  *  *  *  No 
attachments  soothe  the  mind  so  much  as 
those  contracted  in  early  life. — To  A.  Don- 
ald,   ii,  356.     (P..  1788.) 

8283.  FRIENDSHIP,  Enduring:.— I 
never  considered  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
politics,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  as  cause 
for  withdrawing  from  a  friend. — To  Will- 
iam Hamilton.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  441.  (Pa., 
1800.) 

8284. .     Difference     of     opinion 

was  never,  with  me,  a  motive  of  separation 
from  a  friend.  In  the  trying  times  of  Fed- 
eralism, I  never  left  a  friend.  Many  left 
me,  have  since  returned  and  been  received 
with  open  arms.— To  President  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  298.     (M.,  1824) 

3285.  FBIENDSHIF,  False  national.— 

No    circumstances    of    morality,    honor,    in- 


terest, or  engagement  are  sufficient  to  author- 
ize a  secure  reliance  on  any  nation,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  positions.  A  moment  of 
difficulty,  or  a  moment  of  error,  may  render 
forever  useless  the  most  friendly  dispositions 
in  the  King,  in  the  major  part  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  the  whole  of  his  nation. — To  John 
Jay.    ii,  304.     (P.,  1787.) 

8286.  FBIEND8HIF,  Honest  national. 

—Honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entan- 
gling alliances  with  none,  I  deem  [one  of 
the]  essential  principles  of  our  government 
and,  consequently,  [one]  which  ought  to 
shape  its  administration. — First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  4. 
(1801.) 

8287. .    We  have  endeavored  to 

cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  nations. — 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  40.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  343.     (1805.) 

8288.  FBIENDSHIP,  PxecioiiB.— Friend- 
ship is  precious,  not  only  in  the  shade, 
but  in  the  sunshine  of  life;  and  thanks  to  a 
benevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the  greater 
part  of  life  is  sunshine. — To  Mrs.  Cos- 
way,    ii,  39.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  319.     (P.) 

8289.  ¥BJEKDSBXPy  Private.— I  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  have  never  suffered  po- 
litical opmion  to  enter  into  the  estimate  of 
my  private  friendships;  nor  did  I  ever  ab- 
dicate the  society  of  a  friend  on  that  account 
till  he  had  first  withdrawn  from  mine.  Many 
have  left  me  on  that  account,  but  with  many 
I  still  preserve  affectionate  intercourse,  only 
avoiding  to  speak  on  politics,  as  with  a 
Quaker  or  Catholic  I  would  avoid  speaking 
on  religion. — To  J.  F.  Mercer,  iv.  563.  (W.. 
1804.) 

8290.  FBIEND8HIF,  QuaUties  of  .— 
Wealth,  title,  office  are  no  recommendations 
to  my  friendship.  On  the  contrary,  great 
good  qualities  are  requisite  to  make  amends 
for  their  having  wealth,  title  and  office. — 
To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  321. 
(P..  1786.) 

8291.  TBIENDSHIPy  Value  of. — ^That 
is  a  miserable  arithmetic  which  could  estimate 
friendship  at  nothing,  or  at  less  than  nothing. 
—To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  39.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
319.    (P..  1786.) 

8292.  FBIENDSHIPy  Like  wine.— I  find 
friendship  to  be  like  wine,  raw  when  new. 
ripened  with  age,  the  true  old  man's  milk 
and  restorative  cordial. — ^To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,    vi,  4.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  329.  (P.F.,  1811.) 

8293.  FBIENDSHIF,      Youthful.— The 

friendships  of  my  youth  are  those  which  ad- 
here closest  to  me,  and  in  which  I  most  con- 
fide.—To  John  Page,    i,  399-    (P..  1785) 

8294. 1-.     I  find  in  old  age  that  the 

impressions  of  youth  are  the  deepest  and 
most  indelible.  Some  friends,  indeed,  have 
left  me  by  the  way,  seeking  by  a  different 
political  path,  the  same  object,  their  country's 
good,  which  I  pursued  with  the  crowd  along 
the  common  highway.    It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
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me  that  I  was  not  the  first  to  leave  them.  I 
have  never  thought  that  a  difiFerence  in  polit- 
ical, any  more  than  in  religious  opinions, 
should  disturb  the  friendly  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety. There  are  so  many  other  topics  on 
which  friends  may  converse  and  be  happy, 
that  it  is  wonderful  they  would  select,  of 
preference,  the  only  one  on  which  they  cannot 
agree. — To  David  Campbell,  v,  499.  (M., 
1810.) 

3205.  FBIEKDSHIP  WITH  BNO- 
LAHDy  Advantages.— Both  the  United 
States  and  England  ought  to  wish  for  peace 
and  cordial  friendship;  we,  because  you  can 
do  us  more  harm  than  any  other  nation;  and 
you.  because  we  can  do  you  more  good  than 
any  other.  Our  growth  is  now  so  well  es- 
tablished by  regular  enumerations  through  a 
course  of' forty  years,  and  the  same  grounds 
of  continuance  so  hkely  to  endure  for  a  much 
longer  period,  that,  speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, we  may  safely  call  ourselves  twenty 
millions  in  twenty  years,  and  forty  millions 
in  forty  years.  Many  of  the  statesmen  now 
living  saw  the  commencement  of  the  first 
term,  and  many  now  living  will  see  the  end 
of  the  second.  It  is  not  then  a  mere  concern 
of  posterity ;  a  third  of  those  now  in  life  will 
see  that  day.  Of  what  importance,  then,  to 
you  must  such  a  nation  be,  whether  as 
friends  or  foes. — ^To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  vii, 
22.    (M.,  1816.) 

8296.  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  ENO- 
LAKB,  Advocates  and  antagonists. — That 
(friendly]  dispositions  [towards  Great  Brit- 
ain] have  been  strong  on  our  part  in  every 
administration  from  the  first  to  the  present 
one,  that  we  would  at  any  time  have  gone 
our  full  half  way  to  meet  them,  if  a  smgle 
step  in  advance  had  been  taken  by  the  other 
party,  I  can  affirm  of  my  own  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  During  the  first  year 
of  my  own  administration,  I  thought  I  dis- 
covered in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Addington 
some  marks  of  comity  towards  us.  and  a 
willingness  to  extend  to  us  the  decencies  and 
duties  observed  towards  other  nations.  My 
desire  to  catch  at  this,  and  to  improve  it  for 
the  benefit  of  my  own  country,  induced  me, 
in  addition  to  the  official  declarations  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  write  with  my  own 
hand  to  Mr.  King,  then  our  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  London,  in  the  following  words : 
(See  3299.]  My  expectation  was  that  Mr. 
King  would  show  this  letter  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton and  that  it  would  be  received  by  him  as 
an  overture  towards  a  cordial  understanding 
between  the  two  countries.  He  left  the  min- 
istry, however,  and  I  never  heard  more  of 
it  and  certainly  never  perceived  any  good 
effect  from  it.  I  know  that  in  the  present 
temper,  the  boastful,  the  insolent,  and  the 
mendacious  newspapers,  on  both  sides,  will 
present  serious  impediments.  Ours  will  be  in- 
sulting your  public  authorities,  and  boasting 
of  victories;  and  yours  will  not  be  sparing 
of  provocations  and  abuse  of  us.  But  if  those 
at  our  helms  could  not  place  themselves 
above  these  pitiful  notices,  and  throwing  aside 
all  personal    feelings,  look  only  to  the   in- 


terest of  their  nations,  they  would  be  un- 
equal to  the  trusts  confided  to  them.  I  am 
equally  confident,  on  our  part,  in  the  adminis- 
tration now  in  place,  as  in  that  which  will 
succeed  it ;  and  that  if  friendship  is  not  here- 
after sincerely  cultivated,  it  will  not  be  their 
fault.  »  ♦  ♦  Although  what  I  write  is 
from  no  personal  privity  with  the  views  or 
wishes  of  our  government,  yet  believing 
them  to, be  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  con- 
fident in  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  I  am 
sure  I  hazard  no  deception  in  what  I  have 
said  of  them,  and  I  shall  be  happy  indeed 
if  some  good  shall  result  to  both  our  coun- 
tries.--To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  vii,  23.  (M., 
1816.) 

3297.  FBIEKDSHIP  WITH  ENG- 
LAKD,  Common  interest. — No  two  coun- 
tries upon  earth  have  so  many  points  of  com- 
mon interest  and  friendship;  and  the  rulers 
must  be  great  bunglers  indeed,  if,  with  such 
dispositions,  they  break  them  asunder. — To 
James  Monroe,  v,  12.  Ford  kd.,  viii,  449. 
(W.,  May  1806.) 

3298.  FBIEKDSHIP  WITH  BNO- 
IiAKD,  Cultivation  of. — ^As  to  the  duties  of 
your  office  [Minister  to  England],  I  shall  only 
express  a  desire  that  they  be  constantly  exer- 
cised in  that  spirit  of  sincere  friendship  which 
we  bear  to  the  English  nation,  and  that  in  all 
transactions  with  the  minister,  his  good  dis- 
positions be  conciliated  by  whatever  in  lan- 

?iiage  or  attentions  may  tend  to  that  effect. — 
o  Thomas  Pinckney.    iii,  441.     Ford  ed.. 
vi,  75.     (Pa.,  1792.) 


.    I  hope  that  through  your 

agency  we  may  be  able  to  remove  everything 
inauspicious  to  a  cordial  friendship  between 
this  country  and  the  one  in  which  you  are 
stationed ;  a  friendship  dictated  by  too  many 
considerations  not  to  be  felt  by  the  wise  and 
the  dispassionate  of  both  nations.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  I  have 
observed  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment various  manifestations  of  just  and 
friendly  disposition  towards  us.*  We  wish 
to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, believing  that  course  most  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  our  own.  It  is  natural  that 
these  friendships  should  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  common  interests  of  the  parties. 
The  interesting  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  certainly 
of  the  first  order;  and  as  such  are  estimated, 
and  will  be  faithfully  cultivated  by  us. 
These  sentiments  have  been  communicated  to 
you  from  time  to  time  in  the  official  corre- 
spondence of  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  I 
have  thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 

•  In  the  Ford  edition,  it  is  noted  that  in  the  draft 
of  the  letter  to  Mr.  King,  the  following  paragraph  ia 
stricken  out :  **  These  seeds  are  not  sown  in  barren 
ground.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  under- 
standing of  those  at  the  nelm  of  British  affairs  to  sup- 
pose they  judge  of  the  dispositions  of  this  adminis- 
tration from  the  miserable  trash  of  the  public  papers ; 
and  I  trust  they  have  more  respect  for  our  under- 
standings than  to  suppose  we  are  Gallomen  or  An- 
glomen,  or  anything  but  Americans  and  the  friends 
of  our  friends.  Peace  and  friendship  are  essential 
with  all  other  nations.  "—Editor 
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be  assured  that  they  perfectly  concur  with 
my  own  personal  convictions,  both  in  relation 
to  yourself  and  the  country  in  which  you  are. 
— To  RuFUS  King,  iv,  444.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
163.     (W.,  July  1802.) 

3300.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  ENGK- 
LANDy  Desired.— Would  to  God  that  nation 
[England]  would  so  far  be  just  in  her  con- 
duct, as  that  we  might  with  honor  give  her 
that  friendship  it  is  so  much  our  interest  to 
bear  her. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  300.     (M.,  April  1804.) 

3301. ,    Instead   of  fearing  and 

endeavoring  to  crush  our  prosperity,  had  the 
British  cultivated  it  in  friendship,  it  might 
have  become  a  bulwark  instead  of  a  breaker 
to  them.  There  has  never  been  an  adminis- 
tration in  this  country  which  would  not 
gladly  have  met  them  more  than  half  way  on 
the  road  to  an  equal,  a  just  and  solid  con- 
nection of  friendship  and  intercourse.  And 
as  to  repressing  our  growth,  they  might  as 
well  attempt  to  repress  the  waves  of  the 
ocean. — To  John  Melish.  vi,  403.  (M.,  1814.) 

3302. .  No  one  feels  more  indig- 
nation than  myself  when  reflecting  on  the 
insults  and  injuries  of  that  country  to  this. 
But  the  interests  of  both  require  that  these 
should  be  left  to  history,  and  in  the  meantime 
be  smothered  in  the  living  mind.  I  have, 
indeed,  little  personal  concern  in  it.  Time 
is  drawing  her  curtain  on  me.  But  I  should 
make  my  bow  with  more  satisfaction,  if  I 
had  more  hope  of  seeing  our  countries  shake 
hands  together  cordially. — To  James  Maury. 
vi,  469.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

3303.  FBIENDSHIF  WITH  ENG- 
LANDy  Her  advantage.— If  the  British 
adopt  a  course  of  friendship  with  us,  the  com- 
merce of  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
which  some  now  born  will  live  to  see  will 
maintain  them  forever  as  a  great  unit  of  the 
European  family.  But  if  they  go  on  check- 
ing, irritating,  injuring,  and  hostilizing  us, 
they  will  force  on  us  the  motto  "  Carthago  de- 
Icnda  est ",  And  some  Scipio  Americanus  will 
leave  to  posterity  the  problem  of  conjecturing 
where  stood  once  the  ancient  and  splendid 
city  of  London.  *  *  ♦  i  hope  the  good 
sense  of  both  parties  will  concur  in  travelling 
rather  the  paths  of  peace,  of  affection,  and 
reciprocations  of  interests. — To  C.  F.  Gray. 
vi  439.     (M.,  1815.) 

3304.  FBIENDSHIF  WITH  ENG- 
LAND, How  obtained.— But  is  their  friend- 
.'liip  to  be  obtained  by  the  irritating  policy  of 
fomenting  among  us  party  discord,  and  a  teas- 
ing opposition ;  by  bribing  traitors,  whose  sale 
of  themselves  proves  they  would  sell  their 
purchasers  also,  if  their  treacheries  were 
worth  a  price?  How  much  cheaper  would  it 
be,  how  much  easier,  more  Jionorable  more 
magnanimous  and  secure,^  to  gain  the  gov- 
ernment itself  by  a  moral,  a  friendly  and  re- 
spectful course  of  conduct,  which  is  all  they 
would   ask    for   a   cordial   and    faithful    re- 

•^rn.— To  Sir  John  Sinclair,    vii,  22.    (M., 


3306.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  BNCh 
LAND,  Influence  of  George  m.— Circum- 
stances have  nourished  between  our  kindred 
countries  angry  dispositions  which  both 
ought  long  smce  to  have  banished  from  their 
bosoms.  I  have  ever  considered  a  cordial  af- 
fection as  the  first  interest  of  both.  No  nation 
on  earth  can  hurt  us  so  much  as  yours,  none 
be  more  useful  to  you  than  ours.  The  obstacle 
we  have  believed,  was  in  the  obstinate  and 
unforgiving  temper  of  your  late  King,  and 
a  continuance  of  his  prejudices  kept  up  from 
habit,  after  he  was  withdrawn  from  power. 
1  hope  I  now  see  symptoms  of  sounder  views 
in  your  government;  in  which  I  know  it  will 
be  cordially  met  by  ours,  as  it  would  have 
been  by  every  administration  which  has  ex- 
isted under  our  present  Constitution.  None 
desired  It  more  cordially  than  myself,  what- 
ever different  opinions  were  impressed  on 
your  government  by  a  party  who  wishes  to 
have  Its  weight  in  their  scale  as  its  exclusive 
friends.— To  Mr.  Roscob.  vii,  196.  (M 
1820.)  5--      V      » 

3306.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  BNO- 
LAiro,  Mr.  Merry  and.-I  thought  that  in 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  I  dis- 
covered some  dispositions  towards  justice 
and  even  friendship  and  respect  for  us,  and 
began  to  pave  the  way  for  cherishing  these* 
dispositions,  and  improving  them  into  ties  of 
mutual  good-will.  But  we  had  then  a  Fed- 
eral minister  there,  whose  dispositions  to  be- 
*»eve  himself,  and  to  inspire  others  with  a 
belief  in  our  sincerity,  his  subsequent  con- 
duct has  brought  into  doubt ;  and  poor  Merry, 
the  English  minister  here,  had  learned  noth- 
ing of  diplomacy  but  its  suspicions,  without 
head  enough  to  distinguish  when  they  were 
misplaced.  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Fox 
passed  away  too  soon  to  avail  the  two  coun- 
tries of  their  dispositions.— To  James  Maury 
vi,  ^z^    Ford  ed.,  ix,  350.     (M.,  April  1812.) 

3307.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  ENG- 
LAND, Mutual  interest.— Time  and  pni- 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  two  governments 
may  get  over  these  [irritations,  produced  by 
the  war  of  1812].  Manifestations  of  cor- 
diality between  them,  friendly  and  kind  offices 
made  visible  to  the  people  on  both  sides,  will 
mollify  their  feelings,  and  second  the  wishes 
of  their  functionaries  to  cultivate  peace  and 
promote  mutual  interest.-— To  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair,   vii,  23.     (M.,  1816.) 

3308.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  BKO- 
LAND,  Obstacles  to.— The  war  interests  in 
England  include  a  numerous  and  wealthy 
part  of  their  population;  and  their  influence 
IS  deemed  worth  courting  by  ministers  wish- 
ing to  keep  their  places.  Continually  en- 
dangered by  a  powerful  opposition,  they  find 
it  convenient  to  humor  the  popular  passion^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  good.  The  ship- 
ping interest,  commercial  interest,  and  their 
janizaries  of  the  navy,  all  fattening  on  war, 
will  not  be  neglected  by  ministers  of  ordi- 
nary minds.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  so  in- 
firm that  they  dare  not  follow  the  dictates  of 
wisdom,  justice,  and  the  well-calculated  in- 
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terests  of  their  country.  This  vice  in  the 
English  constitution,  renders  a  dependence  on 
that  government  very  unsafe.  The  feelings 
of  their  King,  too,  fundamentally  adverse  to 
us,  have  added  another  motive  for  unfriendli- 
ness in  his  ministers.  This  obstacle  to  friend- 
ship, however,  seems  likely  to  be  soon  re- 
moved ;  and  I  verily  believe  the  successor  will 
come  in  with  fairer  and  wiser  dispositions 
towards  us;  perhaps  on  that  event  their  con- 
duct may  be  changed.— To  Thomas  Law.  v. 
556.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  293.    (M.,  181 1.) 

3300 .    Instead  of  cuhivatin^  the 

government  itself,  whose  principles  are  those 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  they  [the 
British  Ministry]  have  adopted  the  miserable 
policy  of  teasing  and  embarrassing  it,  by  al- 
lying themselves  with  a  faction  here  [the 
monarchical  Federalists],  not  a  tenth  of  the 
people,  noisy  and  unprincipled,  and  which  can 
never  come  into  power  while  republicanism  is 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  that  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  until  such  a  condensation  of 
population  shall  have  taken  place  as  will  re- 
quire centuries.  Whereas,  the  good  will  of 
the  government  itself  would  give  them,  and 
immediately,  every  benefit  which  reason  or 
justice  would  permit  it  to  give. — To  Thomas 
Law.    V,  556.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  292.    (M.,  181 1.) 

3310.  FBTENDSHIP  WITH  ElfO- 
LAKD,  Price  of.— What  is  the  price  we  ask 
for  our  friendship?  Justice,  and  the  comity 
usually  observed  between  nation  and  nation. 
Would  there  not  be  more  of  dignity  in  this, 
more  character  and  satisfaction,  than  in  her 
teasings  and  harrassings,  her  briberies  and  in- 
trigues, to  sow  party  discord  among  us,  which 
can  never  have  more  effect  here  than  the 
opposition  within  herself  has  there;  which 
can  never  obstruct  the  begetting  children,  the 
efficient  source  of  growth ;  and  by  nourishing 
a  deadly  hatred,  will  only  produce  and  hasten 
events  which  both  of  us,  in  moments  of  sober 
reflection,  should  deplore  and  deprecate?  One 
half  of  the  attention  employed  in  decent  ob- 
servances towards  our  Government,  would  be 
worth  more  to  her  than  all  the  Yankee  duper- 
ies played  off  upon  her,  at  a  great  expense 
on  her  part  of  money  and  meanness,  and  of 
nourishment  to  the  vices  and  treacheries  of 
the  Henrys  and  Hulls  of  both  nations. — To 
James  Maury,    vi,  468.    (M.,  1815.) 

3311.  FBIEKDSHIP  WITH  BKO- 
LAND,  Sacrifices  for. — There  is  not  a  na- 
tion on  the  globe  with  whom  I  have  more 
earnestly  wished  a  friendly  intercourse  on 
equal  conditions.  On  no  other  would  I  hold 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  any.  I  know 
that  their  creatures  represent  me  as  person- 
ally an  enemy  to  England.  But  fools  only 
can  believe  this,  or  those  who  think  me  a 
fool.  I  am  an  enemy  to  her  insults  and  in- 
juries. I  am  an  enemy  to  the  flagitious  princi- 
ples of  her  administration,  and  to  those  which 
govern  her  conduct  towards  other  nations. 
But  would  she  give  to  morality  some  place 
in  her  poetical  code,  and  especially  should 
she  exercise  decency,  and  at  least  neutral 
passions  towards  us,   there  is  not,   I   repeat 


it,  a  people  on  earth  with  whom  I  would  sac- 
rifice so  much  to  be  in  friendship. — To 
Casar  a.  Rodney,  vi,  449.  (M.,  March 
1815.) 

3312.  FBIEKDSHIP  WITH  ENO- 
LAKDy  Value  of.— No  man  was  more  sensi- 
ble than  myself  of  the  just  value  of  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  be- 
tween us  so  many  of  those  circumstances 
which  naturally  produce  and  cement  kind  dis- 
positions, that  if  they  could  have  forgiven 
our  resistance  to  their  usurpations,  our  con- 
nections might  have  been  durable,  and  have 
insured  duration  to  both  our  governments. 
I  wished,  therefore,  a  cordial  friendship  with 
them,  and  I  spared  no  occasion  of  manifest- 
ing this  in  our  correspondence  and  inter- 
course with  them;  not  disguising,  however, 
my  desire  of  friendship  with  their  enemy 
also.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  I  thought  I  discovered  some  friendly 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  that  government; 
at  least,  we  received  some  marks  of  respect 
from  the  administration,  and  some  of  regret 
at  the  wrongs  we  were  suffering  from 
their  country.  So,  also,  during  the  short  in- 
terval of  Mr.  Fox*s  power.  But  every  other 
administration  since  our  Revolution  has  been 
equally  wanton  in  their  injuries  and  insults, 
and  have  manifested  equal  hatred  and  aver- 
sion.— To  Thomas  Law.  v,  555.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  292.    (M.,  181 1.) 

3313. — .  I  reciprocate  congratula- 
tions with  you  sincerely  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  between  our  two  nations.  *  *  ♦ 
Let  both  parties  now  count  soberly  the  value 
of  mutual  friendship.  I  am  satisfied  both 
will  find  that  no  advantage  either  can  derive 
from  any  act  of  injustice  whatever  will  be 
of  equal  value  with  those  flowing  from 
friendly  intercourse. — ^To  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
vii,  22.     (M.,  1816.) 

3314.  PBXTGALITY,  Advocated.— Would 
a  missionary  appear,  who  would  make 
frugality  the  basis  of  his  religious  system, 
and  go  through  the  land  preaching  it  up  as 
the  only  road  to  salvation.  I  would  join  his 
school,  though  not  generally  disposed  to  seek 
my  religion  out  of  the  dictates  of  my  own 
reason,  and  feelings  of  my  own  heart. — To 
John  Page,  i,  550.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.  (P.. 
1786.) 

3316.  FBXTOALITYy  Government  and. — 
What  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy 
and  prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing 
more:  a  wise  and  frugal  Government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  im- 
provement, and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This 
is  the  sum  of  good  government,  and  this  is 
necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 
— First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  3.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  4.     (1801.) 

3316.  FTTGITIVES,  Debtors.— In  the  case 
of  fugitive  debtors  and  criminals,  it  is  always 
well  that  coterminous   States  should  under- 
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stand  one  another,  as  far  as  their  ideas  on 
the  rightful  powers  of  government  can  be 
made  to  go  together.  When  they  separate, 
the  cases  may  be  left  unprovided  for. — To 
Messrs.  Carmichael  and  Short,  iii,  349. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

3317.  FUGITIVES,  England  and.— Eng- 
land has  no  such  convention  with  any  nation, 
and  their  laws  have  given  no  power  to  their 
Executive  to  surrender  fugitives  of  any  de- 
scription; they  are  accordingly  constantly  re- 
fused, and  hence  England  has  been  the 
asylum  of  the  Paolis,  the  La  Mottes,  the 
Calonnes,  in  short,  of  the  most  atrocious  of- 
fenders as  well  as  the  most  innocent  victims, 
who  have  been  able  to  get  there. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  299.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
386.     (Pa.,  1791O 

3318.  FUGITIVES^  Exile  and.— Does  the 
fugitive  from  his  country  avoid  punishment? 
He  incurs  exile,  not  voluntary,  but  under  a 
moral  necessity,  as  strong  as  physical.  Exile, 
in  some  countries,  has  been  the  highest  pun- 
ishment allowed  by  the  laws.  To  most  minds 
it  is  next  to  death;  to  many  beyond  it.  The 
fugitive,  indeed,  is  not  of  the  latter:  he  must 
estimate  it  somewhat  less  than  death.  It  may 
be  said  that  to  some,  as  foreigners,  it  is  no 
punishment. — Report  on  Spanish  Conven- 
tion,   iii,  353.    Ford  ed.,  v,  483.    (1792.) 

3319.  FDTGITIVESy  Mariners.— When 
the  consular  convention  with  France  was 
under  consideration,  this  subject  was  attended 
to ;  but  we  could  agree  to  go  no  further  than 
is  done  in  the  ninth  article  of  that  instru- 
ment, when  we  agree  mutually  to  deliver 
up  "  captains,  ofhcers,  mariners,  sailors,  and 
all  other  persons  being  part  of  the  crews  of 
vessels",  &c.  Unless,  therefore,  the  persons 
before  named*  be  part  of  the  crew  of  some 
vessel  of  the  French  nation  no  person  in 
this  country  is  authorized  to  deliver  them  up ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws. — To  E.  C.  Genet. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  426.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 

3320.  FUGITIVES,  Murderers.— Any 
person  having  committed  murder  of  malice 
prepense,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason,  within 
the  United  States  or  the  Spanish  provinces 
adjoining  thereto,  and  fleeing  from  the  jus- 
tice of  the  country,  shall  be  delivered  up  by 
the  government  where  he  shall  be  found,  to 
that  from  which  he  fled,  whenever  demanded 
by  the  same. — Project  of  a  Spanish  Con- 
vention,   iii,  350.    Ford  ed.,  v,  485.    (1792.) 

3321. .  Murder  is  one  of  the  ex- 
treme crimes  justifying  a  denial  of  habitation, 
arrest  and  redelivery.  It  should  be  care- 
fully restrained  by  definition  to  homicide  of 
malice  prepense,  and  not  of  the  nature  of 
treason.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  only  rightful  subject 
then  of  arrest  and  delivery,  for  which  we 
have  need  [to  provide  by  convention] .  is 
murder.— Report  on  Spanish  Convention. 
iii,  352.    Ford  ed.,  v,  482.    (1792.) 

*  M.  Genet  had  requested  the  delivery  of  several 
persons  *'  escaped  from  the  ship  Jupiter,  and  from 
the  punishment  of  crime  committed  against  the  Re- 
public of  Prance  ".—Editor. 


3322.  FTTGITIVBS,  Political. — ^However 
desirable  it  be  that  the  perpetrators  of  crimes, 
acknowledged  to  be  such  by  all  mankind, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  punishment,  yet  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
those  and  acts  rendered  criminal  by  tyran- 
nical laws  only;  hence  the  first  step  always, 
is  a  convention  defining  the  cases  where  a 
surrender  shall  take  place. — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  300.  Ford  ed.,  v,  386. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

3323.  FTTGITIVBS,  Protection  of  .—The 

laws  of  this  country  take  no  notice  of  crimes 
committed  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
most  atrocious  offender  coming  within  their 
pale,  is  received  by  them  as  an  innocent  man, 
and  they  have  authorized  no  one  to  seize  or  ^ 
deliver  him.  The  evil  of  protecting  malefac- 
tors of  every  dye  is  sensibly  felt  here,  as  in 
other  countries;  but  until  a  reformation  of 
the  criminal  codes  of  most  nations,  to  deliver 
fugitives  from  them,  would  be  to  become 
their  accomplices;  the  former,  therefore,  is 
viewed  as  the  lesser  evil. — To  Eomokd 
Charles  Genet.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  426.  (Pa., 
Sep.  1793.) 

3324.  FUGITIVES,  Punishment  of. — All 
excess  of  punishment  is  a  crime.  To  remit 
a  fugitive  to  excessive  punishment,  is  to  be 
accessory  to  the  crime.  Ought  we  to  wish  for 
the  obligation,  or  the  right  to  do  it?  Better 
on  the  whole,  to  consider  these  crimes  as 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  exile. — Report  on 
Spanish  Convention,  iii,  354.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
484.    (1792.) 

3326.  FTXGinVESy  Bights  of. — Has  a 
nation  a  right  to  punish  a  person  who  has 
not  offended  itself?  Writers  on  the  law  of 
nature  agree  that  it  has  not;  that  on  the 
contrary,  exiles  and  fugitives  are  to  them 
as  other  strangers,  and  have  a  right  of  resi- 
dence, unless  their  presence  would  be  nox- 
ious ;  e.  g.,  infectious  persons.  One  writer. 
(Vattel,  L.  I.  5,  233.)  extends  the  exception 
to  atrocious  criminals,  too  imminently  dan- 
gerous to  society ;  namely,  to  pirates,  murder- 
ers, and  incendiaries; — Report  on  Spanish 
Cx)NVENTiON.  iii,  352.  Ford  ed.,  v,  481. 
(1792.) 

3326.  FTTGITIVESy  Slaves. — Complaint 
has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of 
Spain  that  certain  individuals  of  Georgia  en- 
tered the  State  of  Florida,  and  without  any 
application  to  the  Government,  seized  and 
carried  into  Georgia,  certain  persons,  whom 
they  claimed  to  be  their  slaves.  This  ag^gres- 
sion  was  thought  the  more  of,  as  there  exists 
a  convention  between  that  government  and 
the  United  States  against  receiving  fugitive 
slaves.  The  minister  of  France  has  com- 
plained that  the  master  of  an  American  ves- 
sel, while  lying  within  a  harbor  of  St  Do- 
mingo, having  enticed  some  negroes  on 
board  his  vessel,  under  pretext  of  employ- 
ment, brought  them  off,  and  sold  them  in 
Georgia  as  slaves,  i.  Has  the  General  CJov- 
ernment  cognizance  of  these  offences?  2.  If 
it  has,  is  any  law  already  provided  for  try- 
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ing  and  punishing  them?  i.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts,  &c.,  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States".  I  do  not  consider  this  clause  as 
reaching  the  point.  *  *  *  The  Constitu- 
tion says  further,  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  **  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  of- 
fences against  the  law  of  nations".  These 
offences  were  not  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  consequently  not  within  that 
branch  of  the  clause.  Are  they  against  the 
iaw  of  nations,  taken  as  it  may  be  in  its  whole 
extent,  as  founded,  ist,  in  nature;  2d,  usage; 
3d.  convention.  So  much  may  be  said  in  the 
afRnnative,  that  the  legislators  ought  to  send 
the  case  before  the  judiciary  for  discussion; 
and  the  rather,  when  it  is  considered  that 
vnless  the  offenders  can  be  punished  under 
this  clause,  there  is  no  other  which  goes  di- 
rectly to  their  case,  and  consequently  our 
peace  with  foreign  nations  will  be  constantly 
at  the  discretion  of  indivicuals.  2.  Have  the 
legislators  sent  this  question  before  the 
Courts  by  any  law  already  provided?  The 
act  of  1789,  chapter  20,  section  9,  says  the 
district  courts  shall  have  cognizance  con- 
current with  the  courts  of  the  several  States, 
or  the  circuit  courts,  of  all  causes,  where  an 
alien  sues  for  a  tort  only,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations;  but  what  if  there  be  no 
alien  whose  interest  is  such  as  to  support 
an  action  for  the  tort?  — which  is  precisely 
the  case  of  the  aggression  on  Florida.  If 
the  act  in  describing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts,  had  given  them  cognizance  of  pro- 
ceedings by  way  of  indictment  or  information 
against  offenders  under  the  law  of  nations,  for 
the  public  wrong,  and  on  the  public  behalf, 
as  well  as  to  an  individual  for  the  special  tort, 
it  would  have  been  the  thing  desired.  The 
same  act,  section  13,  says,  the  "  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  exclusively  all  such  jurisdic- 
tion of  suits  or  proceedings  against  am- 
bassadors, or  other  public  ministers,  or  their 
domestics  or  domestic  servants,  as  a  court  of 
law  can  have  or  exercise  consistently,  with 
the  law  of  nations  *\  Still  this  is  not  the  case, 
no  ambassador.  &c.,  being  concerned  here.  I 
find  nothing  else  in  the  law  applicable  to  this 
question,  and  therefore  presume  the  case  is 
still  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  this  may  be 
done  by  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  so  that  they  may  sustain  indictments 
and  informations  on  the  public  behalf,  for 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations.* — Opin- 
ion ON  Fugitive  Slaves,  vii,  601.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  141.     (1792.) 

3327.  FCTGITIVES,  Treaties  Bespect- 
^' — Two  neighboring  and  free  governments, 
with  laws  equally  mild  and  just,  would  find 

•Jefferson  added  at  a  later  period:  *'On  further 
examination  it  does  appear  that  the  nth  section  of 
the  Jndiciary  Act,  above  cited,  eives  to  the  circuit 
fourts  exclusively,  cofnii^ance  ot  all  crimes  and  of- 
fences co^rnizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for.  This  removes 
the  difficulty,  however,  but  one  step  further;  for  ques- 
tions then  arise,  xst:  What  is  the  peculiar  character 
i*i  the  offence  in  question ;  to  wit,  treason,  felony, 


no  difficulty  in  forming  a  convention  for  the 
interchange  of  fugitive  criminals.  Nor 
would  two  neighboring  despotic  governments, 
with  laws  of  equal  severity.  The  latter  wish 
that  no  door  should  be  opened  to  their  sub- 
jects flying  from  the  oppression  of  their 
laws.  The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the  govern- 
ments on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  such 
conventions;  but  England,  the  only  free  one 
till  lately,  has  never  yet  consented  to  enter 
into  a  convention  for  this  purpose,  or  to  give 
up  a  fugitive.  The  difficulty  between  a  free 
government  and  a  despotic  one, '  is  indeed 
great. — To  Governor  Pinckney.  iii,  346. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  492.    (1792.) 

3328.  FTJNDIlfGy  Posterity  and.— The 
principle  of  spending  money  to  be  paid  by 
posterity,  under  the  name  of  funding,  is  but 
swindling  futurity  on  a  large  scale. — ^To  John 
Taylor,  vi,  608.  Ford  ed.,  x,  31.  (M., 
1816.) 

3329.  FTJKDINGy  Bedemption  and. — 
Funding  I  consider  as  limited,  rightfully,  to 
a  redemption  of  the  debt  within  the  lives  of  a 
majority  of  the  generation  contracting  it; 
every  generation  coming  equallv.  by  the  laws 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  to  the  free 
possession  of  the  earth  He  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence, unincumbered  by  their  predecessors, 
who,  like  them,  were  but  tenants  for  life. — To 
John  Taylor,  vi,  605.  Ford  ed.,  x,  28. 
(M.,  May  1816.)  See  Assumption  of 
State  Debts,  Debt,  Generations,  and  Ham- 
ilton. 

3330.  FXTB  TBABE,  Aid  to  Astor.— I 
learn  with  great  satisfaction  the  disposition  of 
our  merchants  to  form  into  companies  for  un- 
dertaking the  Indian  trade  within  our  own 
territories.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  it 
an  advantageous  one  for  the  individual  adven- 
turers, and  I  consider  it  as  highly  desirable  to 
have  that  trade  centered  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  citizens.  ♦  ♦  •  All  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi is  ours  exclusively,  and  it  will  be  in  our 
own  power  to  give  our  own  traders  great  advan- 
tages over  their  foreign  competitors  on  this 
side  the  Mississippi.  You  may  be  assured  that 
in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  this  business 
passed  into  the  hands  of  our  own  citizens,  and 
to  oust  foreign  traders,  who  so  much  abuse 
their  privilege  by  endeavoring  to  excite  the  In- 
dians to  war  on  us,  every  reasonable  patronage 
and  facility  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  will 
be  afforded. — To  John  Jacob  Astor.  v,  269. 
(W.,  1808.) 

3331. .     A  powerful  company  is 

at  length  forming  for  taking  up  the  Indian 
commerce  on  a  large  scale.  They  will  employ 
a  capital  the  first  year  of  $^00,000.  and  raise  it 
afterwards  to  a  million.  The  English  Macki- 
nac company  will  probably  withdraw  from  the 
competition.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  most  excellent  man,  a  Mr.  Astor.  merchant  of 
New  York,  long  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
perfectly  master  of  it.  He  has  some  hope  of 
seeing  you  at  St.  Louis,  in  which  case  I  recom- 
mend him  to  your  particular  attent'on.  Noth- 
ing but  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Indian 
commerce  can  secure  us  their  peace. — To  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  v,  321.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  199. 
(W..  July    1808.) 

misdemeanor,  or  trespass?  2d.  What  is  its  specific 
punishment,  capital  or  what?  3d.  Whence  is  the  venue 
to  come  ?  "—Editor. 


Far  trade 

Gai;«  (General  Thomas) 
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3332.  PUB  TRADE,  Difficaltiea  in.— I 

am  sorry  your  enterprise  for  establishing  a  fac- 
tory on  the  Columbia  river,  and  a  commerce 
through  the  line  of  that  river  and  the  Missouri, 
should  meet  with  the  difficulties  stated  in  your 
letter.  I  remember  well  having  invited  your 
proposition  on  that  subject,  and  encouraged  it 
with  the  assurance  of  every  facility  and  pro- 
tection which  the  government  could  properly 
afford.  I  considered  as  a  great  public  acqui- 
sition the  commencement  of  a  settlement  on 
that  point  of  the  \Vestern  coast  of  America, 
and  looked  forward  with  gratification  to  the 
time  when-  its  descendants  should  have  spread 
themselves  through  the  whole  len^  of  that 
coast,  covering  it  with  free  and  independent 
Americans,  unconnected  with  us  but  by  the  ties 
of  blood  and  interest,  and  employing  like  us 
the  rights  of  self-government.  I  hope  the 
obstacles  you  state  are  not  insurmountable; 
that  the^  will  not  endanger,  or  even  delay  the 
accomplishment  of  so  great  a  public  purpose. — 
To  John  Jacob  Astor.  vi,  55.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
351.     (M.,  May  1812.) 

3333.  TUB,  TRADE,  Great  Britain  and. 

— In  the  present  state  of  affairs  between  Great 
Britain  and  us,  the  government  is  justly  jeal- 
ous of  the  contraventions  of  those  commercial 
restrictions  which  have  been  deemed  necessary 
to  exclude  the  use  of  British  manufactures  in 
these  States,  and  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  similar  ones  among  ourselves.  The  in- 
terests, too,  of  the  revenue  require  particular 
watchfulness.  But  in  the  non-importation 
of  British  manufactures,  and  the  revenue 
raised  on  foreign  goods,  the  Legislature 
could  only  have  in  view  the  consumption 
of  our  own  citizens,  and  the  revenue  to  be 
levied  on  that.  We  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
interfere  with  the  consumption  of  nations  for- 
ei^  to  us,  as  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri  are,  or  to  assume  a  right  of  levying 
nn  impost  on  that  consumption;  and  if  the 
words  of  the  laws  take  in  their  supplies  in 
cither  view,  it  was  probably  unintentional,  and 
because  their  case  not  being  under  the  con- 
templation of  the  Legislature,  has  been  inad- 
vertently embraced  by  it.  The  question  with 
them  would  be  not  what  manufactures  these 
nations  should  use,  or  what  taxes  they  should 
pay  us  on  them,  but  whether  we  would  give  a 
transit  for  them  through  our  country.  We 
have  a  right  to  say  we  will  not  let  the  British 
exercise  that  transit.  But  it  is  our  interest, 
as  well  as  a  neighborly  duty,  to  allow  it  when 
exercised  by  our  own  citizens  only.  To  guard 
against  any  surreptitious  introduction  of  Brit- 
ish influence  among  those  nations,  we  may 
justifiably  require  that  no  Englishman  be  per- 
mitted to  go  with  the  trading  parties,  and 
necessary  precautions  should  also  be  taken  to 
prevent  this  covering  the  contravention  of  our 
own  laws  and  views.     But  these  once  securely 

?uarded,  our  interest  would  permit  the  transit 
ree  of  duty. — To  John  Jacob  Astor.    vi,  55. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  351.     (M.,  May  1812.) 

3334.  FUniBE,  Dreams  of.— I  like  the 
dreams  of  the  future  better  than  the  history  of 
the  past. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  27,  (M., 
1816.) 

3335.  FTTTXTBE  LITE,  Belief  in.— Your 
son  found  me  in  a  retirement  I  doat  on,  liv- 
ing like  an  antediluvian  patriarch  among  my 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  tilling  my  soil. 
As  he  had  lately  come  from  Philadelphia. 
Boston,  &c.,  he  was  able  to  give  me  a  great  deal 
of  information  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world, 
and  I  pestered  him  with  questions  pretty  much 


as  our  friends  Lynch,  Nelson,  &c.,  will  [pester] 
us,  when  we  step  across  the  Styx,  for  they  will 
wish  to  know  what  has  been  passing  above 
ground  since  they  left  us. — ^To  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  iv,  124.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  39.  (M.,  Nov. 
1795.) 

8836. .    Your  letter  was  like  the 

joy  we  expect  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed, 
when  received  with  the  embraces  of  our  fa- 
thers, we  shall  be  welcomed  with  their  blessing 
as  having  done  our  part  not  unworthily  of 
them. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  365.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  7.     (W.,  March  iSoi.) 

8837.  FTTTUBB  UFB,  FeUdty  of  •—Per- 

haps  one  of  the  elements  of  future  felicity  is 
to  be  a  constant  and  unimpassioned  view  of 
what  is  passing  here. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams. 
vii,  53.    Ford  ed.,  x,  71.    (M.,  1817.) 

3388. .  But  these  are  specula- 
tions which  we  may  as  will  deliver  over  to 
those  who  are  to  see  their  development.  Wc 
shall  only  be  lookers  on,  from  the  clouds  above, 
as  now  we  look  down  on  the  laborers,  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  ants  and  bees.  Perhaps  in 
that  super-mundane  region,  we  may  be  amused 
with  seeing  the  fallacy  of  our  own  niesses,  and 
even  the  nothingness  of  those  labors,  which 
have  filled  and  agitated  our  own  time  here. — 
To  John  Adams,  vii,  105.  Ford  ed..  x.  log. 
(M.,  1818.)  .     r     "y 

3339.  FITTTTBE  LIFE,  Bennion.^Your 
age  of  eighty-four  and  mine  of  eighty-one  years 
insure  us  a  speedy  meeting.  We  may  then 
commune  at  leisure,  and  more  fully,  on  the 
good  and  evil  which,  m  the  course  of  our  long 
lives,  we  have  both  witnessed. — To  John  Cart- 
wright,     vii,  361.     (M.,  1824.) 

3340.  GAGE  (General  Thomas),  Ap- 
pointment.—The  substitution  of  Gage  for 
Hutchinson  was  not  intended  as  a  favor,  but, 
by  putting  the  civil  government  into  military 
hands,  was  meant  to  show  they  would  enforce 
their  measures  by  arms. — Notes  on  M.  SotTics's 
Work,   ix,  300.    Ford  kd.,  iv,  307.     (P.,  1786.) 

3341.  GAGE  (General  Thomas),  Op- 
pressor.—General  Gage,  by  proclamation 
bearing  date  the  12th  day  of  June,  after  re- 
citing the  grossest  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
against  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies, 
proceeds  to  declare  them  all,  either  by  name 
or  description,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  to 
supersede  the  exercise  of  the  common  law  of 
the  said  province  [Massachusetts],  and  to 
proclaim  and  order  instead  thereof  the  use 
and  exercise  of  the  law  martial.  This 
bloody  edict  issued,  he  has  proceeded  to  com- 
mit further  ravages  and  murders  in  the  same 
province,  burning  the  town  of  Gharlestown, 
attacking  and  killing  great  numbers  of  the 
people  residing  or  assembled  therein;  and  is 
now  going  on  in  an  avowed  course  of  mur- 
der and  devastation,  taking  every  occasion  to 
destroy  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  in- 
habitants. To  oppose  his  arms  we  also  have 
taken  up  arms.  We  should  be  wanting  to 
ourselves,  we  should  be  perfidious  to  pos- 
terity, we  should  be  unworthy  that  free  an- 
cestry from  which  we  derive  our  descent,  ' 
should  we  submit  with  folded  arms  to  mili- 
tary butchery  and  depredation,  to  gratify  the 
lordly  ambition,  or  sate  the  avarice  of  a  British 
ministry.    We  do,  then,  most  solemnly,  be- 
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fore  God  and  the  world  declare  that,  regard- 
less of  every  consequence,  at  the  risk  of 
every  distress,  the  arms  we  have  been  com- 
pelleid  to  assume  we  will  use  with  per- 
severance, exerting  to  their  utmost  energies 
all  those  powers  which  our  Creator  hath 
given  us,  to  preserve  that  liberty  which  he 
committed  to  us  in  sacred  deposit  and  to  pro- 
tect from  every  hostile  hand  our  lives  and  our 
properties. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  473.    (July  I775) 

3342.  GALIiATIN  (Albert),  AbiUty.— 
The  ablest  man  except  the  President  [Madison] 
who  waa  ever  in  the  administration. — ^To  Will- 
iam Wirt,  v,  595.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  319.  (M., 
May  181X.) 

3343. .    Our   worthy,   our  able, 

and  excellent  minister  [to  France]. — To  F.  H. 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  vii,  75.  Ford  ed., 
X.  89.     (M.,  1817.) 

3344.  GAIiLATIN  (Albert),  Advertis- 
ing for. — The  minister  for  Geneva  has  desired 
me  to  have  enquiries  made  after  the  Mr.  Gal- 
latin named  in  the  within  paper.  I  will  pray 
you  to  have  the  necessary  advertisements  in- 
serted in  the  papers,  and  to  be  so  good  as  to 
favor  me  with  the  result. — To  John  Jay.  i. 
525.     (P.,  1786.) 

3845. .    I  am  to  thank  you  on  the 

part  of  the  minister  of  Geneva  for  the  intelli- 
gence it  contained  on  the  subject  of  Gallatin, 
whose  relations  will  be  relieved  by  the  receipt 
of  it— To  John  Jay.   i,  602.     (P.,  1786.) 

3346.  OALLATIK    (Albert),  Ark  of 

safety. — ^Therc  is  no  truer  man  than  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, and  after  the  President  he  is  the  ark  of 
o'T  safety. — ^To  Dabney  Carr.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
317.    (M.,  181 1.) 

3347.  GAIiLATIN  (Albert),  Cabinet  dis- 
sensions.—In  the  earlier  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, you  witnessed  the  maliniant  and 
long  continued  efforts  which  the  Federalists 
exerted  in  their  newspapers,  to  produce  mis- 
nnderstanding  between  Mr.  Madison  and  my- 
self. Those  failed  completely.  A  like  attempt 
was  afterwards  made,  through  other  channels, 
tn  effect  a  similar  purpose  between  General 
Dearborn  and  myselt.  but  with  no  more  suc- 
cess. The  machinations  of  the  last  session 
to  put  you  at  cross  purposes  with  us  all,  were 
so  obvious  as  to  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  of 
tvcry  eye.  In  order  to  destroy  one  member  of 
the  administration,  the  whole  were  to  be  set  to 
loggerheads  to  destroy  one  another.  I  observe 
in  the  papers  lately,  new  attempts  to  revive 
this  stale  artifice,  and  that  they  squint  more 
directly  towards  you  and  myself.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  be  satisfied,  till  I  declare  to  you  ex- 
plicitly, that  my  affections  and  confidence  in 
you  are  nothing  impaired,  and  that  they  cannot 
he  impaired  by  means  so  unworthy  the  notice 
of  candid  and  honorable  minds.  I  make  the 
declaration,  that  no  doubts  or  jealousies,  which 
often  beget  the  facts  they  fear,  may  find  a  mo- 
ment's harbor  in  either  of  our  minds. — To  Al- 
BFST  Gallatin.  ▼,  23.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  475.  (W., 
Oct.  1806.) 

3348. .    I    have    reflected    much 

2nd  painfully  on  the  change  of  dispositions 
which  has  taken  place  among  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  *  *  *  .  It  would  be,  indeed,  a 
great  public  calamity  were  it  to  fix  you  in  the 
purpose  you  seemed  to  think  possible  [resig- 
nation]. I  consider  the  fortunes  of  our  repub- 
lic as  depending,  in  an  eminent  degree,  on  the 


extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  before  we 
engage  in  any  war :  because,  that  done,  we  shall 
have  revenue  enough  to  improve  our  country 
in  peace  and  defend  it  in  war,  without  recur- 
ring either  to  new  taxes  or  loans.  But  if  the 
debt  should  once  more  be  swelled  to  a  formid- 
able size,  its  entire  discharge  will  be  despaired 
oi,  and  we  shall  be  committed  to  the  English 
career  of  debt,  corruption  and  rottenness,  clos- 
ing with  revolution.  The  discharfl[e  of  the 
debt,  therefore,  is  vital  to  the  destinies  of  our 
government,  and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madison  and 
yourself  alone.  We  shall  never  see  another 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ma- 
king all  other  objects  subordinate  to  this.  Were 
either  of  you  to  be  lost  to  the  public,  that  great 
hope  is  lost.  I  had  always  cherished  the  idea 
that  you  would  fix  on  that  object  the  measure 
of  your  fame,  and  of  the  gratitude  which  our 
country  will  owe  you.  Nor  can  I  yield  up  this 
prospect  to  the  secondary  considerations  which 
assail  your  tranquillity.  For,  sure  I  am,  they 
never  can  produce  any  other  serious  effect. 
Your  value,  is  too  justly  estimated  by  our  fel- 
low citizens  at  large,  as  well  as  their  func- 
tionaries, to  admit  any  remissness  in  their  sup- 
port of  you.  My  opinion  always  was,  that  none 
of  us  ever  occupied  stronger  ground  in  the 
esteem  of  Congress  than  yourself,  and  I  am 
satisfied  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  feel  your 
aid  to  be  still  as  important  for  the  future  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past.  You  have  nothing, 
therefore,  to  apprehend  in  the  dispositions  of 
Congress,  and  still  less  of  the  President,  who, 
above  all  men,  is  the  most  interested  and  affec- 
tionatelv  disposed  to  support  you.  I  hope,  then, 
you  will  abandon  entirely  the  idea  you  ex- 
pressed to  me,  and  that  you  will  consider  the 
ei^ht  years  to  come  as  essential  to  your  po- 
litical career.  I  should  certainly  consider  any 
earlier  day  of  your  retirement,  as  the  most 
inauspicious  day  our  new  government  has  ever 
seen.  In  addition  to  the  common  interest  in 
this  question,  I  feel  particularly  for  myself  the 
considerations  of  gratitude  which  I  personally 
owe  you  for  your  valuable  aid  during  my  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  a  just  sense  of 
the  large  portion  of  the  public  approbation 
which  was  earned  by  your  labors  ana  belongs 
to  you,  and  the  sincere  friendship  and  attach- 
ment which  grew  out  of  our  joint  exertions  to 
promote  the  common  good. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin. V,  477.  Ford  ed.,  ix,264.  (M.  Oct.  1809.) 

3349. ,    The  newspapers  pretend 

that  Mr.  Gallatin  will  go  out  [of  the  cabinet]. 
That  indeed  would  be  a  day  of  mourning  for 
the  United  States.— To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  v. 
510.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  273.     (M.,  1810.) 

3350.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Courage.— I 
believe  Mr.  Gallatin  to  be  of  a  pure  integrity, 
and  as  zealously  devoted  to  the  liberties  and 
interests  of  our  country  as  its  most  affectionate 
native  citizen.  Of  this  his  courage  in  Con- 
gress in  the  days  of  terror,  gave  proofs  which 
nothing  can  obliterate  from  the  recollection  of 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  it.  ♦  ♦  *  An 
intercourse,  almost  daily,  of  eight  years  with 
him,  has  given  me  opportunities  of  knowing  his 
character  more  thoroughly  than  perhaps  any 
other  man  living. — To  William  Duane.  v, 
574.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  311.     (M.,   1811.) 

3361.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Newspaper 
attacks. — I  have  seen  with  infinite  grief  the 
set  which  is  made  at  you  in  the  public  papers, 
and  with  the  more  as  my  name  has  been  so 
much  used  in  it.  I  hope  we  both  know  one  an- 
other too  well  to  receive  impression  from 
circumstances  of  this  kind.  A  twelve  years* 
intimate  and  friendly  intercourse  must  be  bet- 
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ter  evidence  to  each  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
other  than  the  letters  of  foreign  ministers  to 
their  courts,  or  tortured  inferences  from  facts 
true  or  false.  I  have  too  thorough  a  convic- 
tion of  your  cordial  good  will  towards  me,  and 
too  strong  a  sense  of  the  faithful  and  able  as- 
sistance 1  received  from  vou,  to  relinquish 
them  on  any  evidence  but  of  my  own  senses. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin,     v,  538.     (M.,   1810.) 

3352.  0AI.LATIK  (Albert),  Support  of 
the  bank. — Mr.  Gallatin's  supoort  of  the  bank 
has,  I  believe,  been  disapproved  by  many.  He 
was  not  in  Congress  when  that  was  established, 
and  therefore  had  never  committed  himself, 
publicly,  on  the  constitutionality  of  that  insti- 
tution, nor  do  I  recollect  ever  to  have  heard 
him  declare  himself  on  it.  I  know  he  derived 
immense  convenience  from  it,  because  they 
gave  the  effect  of  ubiquity  to  his  money  wher- 
ever deposited.  *  *  ♦  He  was,  therefore, 
cordial  to  the  bank.  I  often  pressed  him  to 
divide  the  public  deposits  among  all  the  re- 
spectable banks,  being  indignant  myself  at  the 
open  hostility  of  that  institution  to  a  govern- 
ment on  whose  treasuries  they  were  fattening. 
But  his  repugnance  to  it  prevented  my  per- 
sisting. And  if  he  was  in  favor  of  the  bank, 
what  is  the  amount  of  that  crime  or  error  in 
which  he  had  a  majoritsr,  save  one,  in  each 
House  of  Congress  as  participators  ? — To  Will- 
iam Wirt,  v,  595.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  318.  (M., 
May  1811.) 

3363.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Tribute  to. 

— They  say  Mr.  Gallatin  was  hostile  to  me. 
This  is  false.  I  was  indebted  to  nobody  for 
more  cordial  aid  [during  my  administration] 
than  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  nor  could  any  man  more 
solicitously  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  an- 
other than  he  did  of  myself. — To  William 
Wirt,    v,  594.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  318.     (M.,  1811.) 

3354.   GALLATIN  (Albert),  XTBefulnesB. 

— I  congratulate  you  sincerely  on  your  safe 
return  to  your  own  country,  and  without  know- 
ing your  own  wishes,  mine  are  that  you  would 
never  leave  it  a^ain.  I  know  you  would  be  use- 
ful to  us  at  Pans,  and  so  you  would  anywhere ; 
but  nowhere  so  useful  as  here. — To  Albert 
G.\llatin.     vi,  498.     (M.,   181 5.) 

3366.  GAMBLING,  Evils  of.— Gaming 
corrupts  our  dispositions,  and  teaches  us  a 
habit  of  hostility  against  all  mankind. — To 
Martha  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  389. 
(1787.) 

—  GABDENING. — See  Horticulture. 

3366.  GASTBONOMT,  English.— I  fancy 
it  must  be  the  quantity  ot  animal  food  eaten 
by  the  English  which  renders  their  character 
insusceptible  of  civilization.  I  suspect  it  is 
in  their  kitchens,  and  not  in  their  churches 
that  their  reformation  must  be  worked,  and 
that  missionaries  of  that  description  from 
hence  [Paris]  would  avail  more  than  those 
who  should  endeavor  to  tame  them  by  precepts 
of  religion  or  philosophy. — To  Mrs.  John  Ad- 
ams.    Ford  ed..  iv,   100.     (P.,   1785) 

3357.  GASTBONOMY,    Prench.- In    the 

pleasures  of  the  table  they  [the  French]  are 
far  before  us,  because,  with  good  taste  they 
rnite  temperance.  They  do  not  terminate  the 
most  sociable  meals  by  transforming  themselves 
into  brutes.— To  Mr.  Bellini,  i,  445-  (Pm 
1785.) 

3358.  GATES   (General  Horatio),  Bat- 
le  of  Camden.— Good  dispositions  and  ar- 


rangements will  not  do  without  a  certain  de- 
gree of  bravery  and  discipline  in  those  who  are 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  This,  the  men 
whom  you  commanded,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them  at  least,  unfortunately  wanted  on  that 
particular  occasion.  *  I  have'  not  a  doubt  but 
that,  on  a  fair  enquiry,  the  returning  justice 
of  your  countrymen  will  remind  them  of  Sara- 
toga, and  induce  them  to  recognize  your  merits. 
— To  General  Gates,  i,  314.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  52. 
(M.,  1781.) 

3359.  GATES  (General  Horatio),  Civil 
office  for.— General  Gates  would  supply 
Short's  place  in  the  Council  very  well,  and 
would  act. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
403.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

3360.  GEISMEB    (Baron),    Friendship 

for.- From  a  knowledge  of  the  man  I  am 
become  interested  in  his  happiness,  t — To 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  li,  181.  (M., 
1779) 

3361. .    Whether  fortune  means 

to  allow  or  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  ever  see- 
ing you  again,  be  assured  that  the  worth  which 
gave  birth  to  my  attachment,  and  which  still 
animates  it,  will  continue  to  keep  it  up  while 
we  both  live. — To  Baron  Geismer.  i,  428. 
(P..    1785.) 

3362.  GEM  (Doctor),  SoUdtude  for.— I 
must  ask  you  to  see  for  me  *  ♦  ♦  and  pre- 
sent my  affectionate  remembrances  to  him.  Dr. 
Gem,  an  old  English  physician  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germams,  who  practiced  only  for 
his  friends,  and  would  take  nothins^.  one  of  the 
most  sensible  and  worthy  men  I  have  ever 
known. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
19.    (M.,  1795.) 

3363.  GEKEBAIiS,  Brave.— Our  militia 
are  heroes  when  they  have  heroes  to  lead 
them.— To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  420.  (Ford 
ED.,  ix,  504.     (M.,  1815.) 

3364.  GElfEBAIiS,  CosUy.— The  seeing 
whether  our  untried  generals  will  stand  proof 
is  a  very  dear  operation.  Two  of  them  have 
cost  us  a  great  many  men. — To  Presidekt 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.  (M.,  Nov. 
1812.) 

3365. .    The    Creator    has    not 

thought  proper  to  mark  those  in  the  forehead 
who  are  of  stuff  to  make  good  generals.  We 
are  first,  therefore,  to  seek  them  blindfold, 
and  let  them  learn  the  trade  at  the  expense 
of  great  losses. — To  General  Bailey.  \-i. 
100.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

3366. .    Our  only  hope   is  that 

these  misfortunes  will  at  length  elicit  by  trial 
the  characters  qualified  by  nature  from  those 
unqualified,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  destinies 
of  their  fellow  citizens. — To  General  Arm- 
strong.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.    (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

3367.  GEKEBALS,     Discipline    and.— 

Good  dispositions  and  arrangements  will  not 
do  without  a  certain  degree  of  bravery  and 
discipline  in  those  who  are  to  carry  them 
into  execution. — To  General  Gates,  i.  314- 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  52.     (1781.) 

•  Battle  of  Camden.— Editor. 

+  From  a  letter  recommending  Gei«ner*fl  exchange 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  one  of  the  Hessian 
generals.— Editor. 
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QENKKATiS,     BisooTering.— Our 

war  on  the  land  has  commenced  most  in- 
auspiciously.  I  fear  we  are  to  expect  re- 
verses until  we  can  find  out  who  are  quali- 
fied for  command,  and  until  these  can  learn 
their  profession.'— To  William  Duane.  vi, 
99.    (M..  Jan.  1813.) 

3889. .    It    is    unfortunate    that 

heaven  has  not  set  its  stamp  on  the  fore- 
heads of  those  whom  it  has  qualified  for 
military  achievement;  that  it  has  left  us  to 
draw  for  them  in  a  lottery  of  so  many  blanks 
to  a  prize,  and  where  the  blank  is  to  be  man- 
ifested only  by  the  public  misfortunes.  If 
nature  had  planted  the  fanum  in  cornu  on 
the  front  of  treachery,  of  cowardice,  of  im- 
becility, the  unfortunate  d^but  we  have  made 
on  the  theatre  of  war  would  not  have  sunk 
our  spirits  at  home,  and  our  character 
abroad. — To  General  John  Armstrong,  vi, 
103.    (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

3370. ,    These  experiments  will 

at  least  have  the  good  effect  of  bringing  for- 
ward those  whom  nature  has  qualified  for 
military  trust. — ^To  President  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.    (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

3371.  GEKERALSy  Oood.— Whenever  we 
have  good  commanders,  we  shall  have  good 
soldiers,  and  good  successes. — To  President 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.    (1813.) 

3372.  GENERALS,      Incompetent. — On 

the  land,  indeed,  we  have  been  most  unfortu- 
nate; so  wretched  a  succession  of  generals 
never  before  destroyed  the  fairest  expecta- 
tions of  a  nation,  counting  on  the  bravery 
of  its  citizens,  which  has  proved  itself  on  all 
these  trials. — To  Dr.  Ben jamin  •  Rush,  vi, 
106.    (M..  March  1813.) 

3873. .    I  am  happy  to  observe 

the  public  mind  not  discouraged,  and  that 
it  does  not  associate  its  government  with 
these  unfortunate  agents. — To  President 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.  (M.,  Feb. 
1813.) 

3374. .    Will  not  [General]  Van 

Rensselaer  be  broke  for  cowardice  and  in- 
capacity? To  advance  such  a  body  of  men 
across  a  river  without  securing  boats  to  bring 
them  off  in  case  of  disaster,  has  cost  700 
men;  and  to  have  taken  no  part  himself  in 
such  an  action,  and  against  such  a  general 
would  be  nothing  but  cowardice. — To  Presi- 
dent Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.  (M.,  Nov. 
181Z) 

3375. .    No  campaign  is  as  yet 

opened.  No  generals  have  yet  an  interest  in 
shifting  their  own  incompetence  on  you.* — 
To  James  Monroe,  vi,  410.  Ford  ed.,  Ix, 
499.    (M.,  1815.) 

3376.  GEHEEAIiS,  Lack  of.— During 
the  first  campaign  [in  the  war  of  1812]  we 
suffered  several  checks,  from  the  want  of 
capable  and  tried  officers ;  all  the  higher  ones 
of  the  Revolution  having  died  off  during  an 

•  Monroe  had  been  recently  appointed  Secretary 
of  War.—BDITOR. 


interval  of  thirty  years  of  peace. — ^To  Don 
V.  T.  CORUNA.    vi,  275.     (M.,  1813.) 

3377. ,    Perhaps    we    ought    to 

expect  such  trials  after  deperdition  of  all 
military  science  consequent  on  so  long  a 
peace. — ^To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  380.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

3378.  GENEAALS,    Losses    through.-- 

Three  frigates  taken  by  our  gallant  navy,  do 
not  balance  in  my  mind  three  armies  lost  by 
the  treachery,  cowardice,  or  incapacity  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  intrusted.  I  see 
that  our  men  are  good,  and  only  want  gen- 
erals.— To  WiLUAM  Duane.  vi,  no.  (M., 
April  1813.) 

3379.  0ENESALS,  Plumage  of .^We 
can  tell  by  his  plumage  whether  a  cock  is 
dunghill  or  game.  But  with  us  cowardice  and 
courage  wear  the  same  plume. — To  President 
Madison.  Forded.,  ix,  370.  (M.,  Nov.  1812.) 

3380.  GEKEBALSy  Proving.— The  proof 
of  a  general,  to  know  whether  he  will  stand 
fire,  costs  a  more  serious  price  than  that  of  a 
cannon;  these  proofs  have  already  cost  us 
thousands  of  good  men,  and  deplorable  deg- 
radation of  reputation,  and  as  yet  have 
elicited  but  a  few  negative  and  a  few  positive 
characters.  But  we  must  persevere  till  we 
recover  the  rank  we  are  entitled  to. — To 
William  Duane.    vi,  99.    (M.,  1813.) 

3381.  GENEBALS,  8elf-sacrificlng.--I 
think  with  the  Romans  of  old,  that  the  gen- 
eral of  to-day  should  be  a  common  soldier 
to-morrow,  if  necessary. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  155.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  99.    (1797) 

3382.  GENERALS,  Seniority  and.— We 
are  doomed  *  ♦  *  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  by  thousands  to  this  blind  prin- 
ciple [seniority],  for  fear  the  peculiar  in- 
terest and  responsibility  of  our  Executive 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  guard  his  selection 
of  officers  against  favoritism. — To  General 
Armstrong.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.     (M.,  1813.) 

3383.  GENEBALS,  Talents  and.— We 
may  yet  hope  that  the  talents  which  always 
exist  among  men  will  show  themselves  with 
opportunity,  and  that  it  will  be  found  that  this 
age  also  can  produce  able  and  honest  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  at  what  further  ex- 
pense, however,  of  blood  and  treasure  is  yet 
to  be  seen. — To  William  Duane.  vi,  no. 
(M.,  April  1813.) 

8384. .  Experience  had  just  be- 
gun to  elicit  those  among  our  officers  who 
had  talents  for  war,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  these  one  campaign  would  have  planted 
our  standard  on  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and 
another  on  those  of  Halifax. — To  F.  C.  Gray. 
vi,  438.     (M.,  1815.) 

3385. .    Our    second    and   third 

campaigns  *  *  *  more  than  redeemed  the 
disgraces  of  the  first,  and  proved  that  al- 
though a  republican  government  is  slow  to 
move,  yet,  when  once  in  motion,  its  momen- 
tum becomes  irresistible. — ^To  F.  C.  Gray. 
vi,  438.     (M..  1815.) 
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3386.  0ENEBALS,  Unqualified.^ 
Another  general,  it  seems,  has  given  proof 
of  his  military  qualifications  by  the  loss  of 
another  thousand  men ;  for  there  cannot  be  a 
surpri  e  but  through  the  fault  of  the  com- 
manders, and  especially  by  an  enemy  who  has 
given  us  heretofore  so  many  of  these  lessons. 
—To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  379. 
(M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

3387. Our  men  arc  good,  but 

our  generals  unqualified.  Every  failure  we 
have  incurred  has  been  the  fault  of  the  gen- 
eral, the  men  evincing  courage  in  every  in- 
stance.— To  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  vi,  165. 
(M..  July  1813.) 

3388. .    Our  men  are  good,  but 

force  without  conduct  is  easily  bafHed. — To 
General  Bailey,    vi,  100.    (M.,  1813) 

3389.  OENEBALSy  UflageB  of  war  and. 

—I  would  use  any  powers  I  have  [as  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia]  for  the  punishment  of  any 
officer  of  our  own.  who  should  be  guilty  of 
excesses  unjustifiable  under  the  usages  of 
civilized  nations. — To  Colonel  Matthews,  i, 
234.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  263.     (1779.) 

33G0.  .    The    confinement    and 

treatment  of  our  officers,  soldiers  and  seamen, 
have  been  so  rigorous  and  cruel,  that  a  very 
great  portion  of  the  whole  of  those  captured 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  and  carried  to 
Philadelphia  while  in  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  to  New  York,  have  perished 
miserably  from  that  cause  alone. — To  Sir 
Guy  Carleton.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  249.  (Wg., 
1779.) 

3391.  0ENEBAL  WEL7ABE  CLAUSE, 
Interpretation. — To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  that 
is  to  say,  "  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  general  welfare".  For 
the  laying  of  taxes  is  the  power,  and  the 
general  welfare  the  purpose  for  which  the 
power  is  to  be  exercised.  They  are  not  to 
lay  taxes  ad  libitum  for  any  purpose  they 
please;  but  only  to  pay  the  debts  or  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  In  like 
manner,  they  are  not  to  do  anything  they 
please  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but 
only  to  lay  taxes  for  that  purpose.  To  con- 
sider the  latter  phrase,  not  as  describing  the 
purpose  of  the  first,  but  as  giving  a  distinct 
and  independent  power  to  do  any  act  they 
please,  which  might  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Union,  would  render  all  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  enumerations  of  power  completely 
useless.  It  would  reduce  the  whole  instru- 
ment to  a  single  phrase,  that  of  instituting 
a  Congress  with  power  to  do  whatever  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  United  States;  and  as 
they  would  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  good  or 
evil,  it  would  be  also  a  power  to  do  whatever 
evil  they  please.  It  is  an  established  rule  of 
construction  where  a  phrase  will  bear  either 
of  two  meanings,  to  give  it  that  which  will 
allow  some  meaning  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
instrument,  and  not  that  which  would  render 
all  the  others  useless.  Certainly  no  such 
universal  power  was  meant  to  be  given  them. 


It  was  intended  to  lace  them  up  strictly 
within  the  enumerated  powers,  and  those 
without  which,  as  means,  these  powers  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect— National  Bank 
Opinion,    vii,  557.    Ford  ed.,  v,  286.    (1791.) 

3392. .     The  Constitution  says, 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts,  &c.,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  •  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ".  I  suppose  the  meaning  of  this 
clause  to  be,  that  Congress  may  collect  taxes 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  in  those  cases  wherein  the  Con- 
stitution empowers  them  to  act  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  To  suppose  that  it  was  meant 
to  give  them  a  distinct  substantive  power,  to 
do  any  act  which  might  tend  to  the  general 
welfare,  is  to  render  all  the  enumerations 
useless,  and  to  make  their  powers  unlimited. 
— Opinion  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  vii,  602. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  141.    (Dec.  1792.) 

3393. ,    The  construction  applied 

by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced 
by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those 
parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  ",  and  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu-. 
tion  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof  *\ 
goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed 
to  their  power  by  the  Constitution.  *  *  ♦ 
Words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  sub- 
sidiary only  to  the  execution  of  limited 
powers,  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  at 
themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a 
part  to  be  so  taken  as  to  destroy  the  whole 
residue  of  that  instrument. — Kentucky  Res- 
olutions,  ix,  468.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  299.    (1798,) 

3394.  GENEBAL  WELFARE  CULXISB, 

Manufactures.— I  told  the  President  [Wash- 
ington] that  they  [the  Hamilton  party  in 
Congress]  had  now  brought  forward  a  propo- 
sition, far  beyond  every  one  ever  yet  ad- 
vanced, and  to  which  the  eyes  of  many  were 
turned  as  the  decision  which  was  to  let  us 
know,  whether  we  live  under  a  limiicd  or 
an  unlimited  government,  *  *  *  [to  wit] 
that  in  the  Report  on  Manufactures  which, 
under  color  of  giving  bounties  for  the  en- 
couragement ot  particular  manufactures 
meant  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  the 
power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  collect 
taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  permitted  Congress  to 
take  everything  under  their  management 
which  they  should  deem  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  which  is  susceptible  of  the  applica- 
tion of  money;  consequently,  that  the  subse- 
quent enumeration  of  their  powers  was  not 
the  description  to  which  resort  must  be  had, 
and  did  not  at  all  constitute  the  limits  of 
their  authority;  that  this  was  a  very  difFerent 
question  from  that  of  the  Bank  [of  the  United 
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States],  which  was  thought  an  incident  to  an 
enumerated  power;  that,  therefore,  this  de- 
cision was  expected  with  great  anxiety;  that, 
indeed,  I  hoped  the  proposition  would  be  re- 
jected, believing  there  was  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  against  it,  and  that  if  it  should  be, 
it  would  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  things 
were  returning  into  their  true  channel. — ^The 
Anas,  ix,  104.  Ford  ed.,  i,  177.  (Feb. 
1792.) 

3396. .  In  a  Report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manufactures,  it  was  expressly  as- 
sumed that  the  General  Government  has  a 
right  to  exercise  all  powers  which  may  be  for 
the  general  welfare,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
legitimate  powers  of  government;  since  no 
government  has  a  legitimate  right  to  do  what 
is  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  governed.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  sham  limitation  of  the  uni- 
versality of  this  power  to  cases  where  money 
is  to  be  employed.  But  about  what  is  it  that 
money  cannot  be  employed? — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  461.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  103. 
(XI.,  1792.) 

8396.  GEKEBAL  WEL7ABE  CLAUSE, 

TJnlversal  power.— An  act  for  internal  im- 
provement, after  passing  both  houses,  was 
negatived  by  the  President.  The  act  was 
founded,  avowedly,  on  the  principle  that  the 
phrase  in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes 
Congress  "  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  ",  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  specifically  enumerated 
to  whatever  would  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare; and  this,  you  know,  was  the  federal 
doctrine.  Whereas,  our  tenet  ever  was,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  landmark  which 
now  divides  the  federalists  from  the  republic- 
ans, that  Congress  had  not  unlimited  powers 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  were  re- 
strained to  those  specifically  enumerated ;  and 
that,  as  it  was  never  meant  they  should  provide 
for  that  welfare  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
enumerated  powers,  so  it  could  not  have  been 
meant  they  should  raise  money  for  purposes 
which  the  enumeration  did  not  place  under 
their  action ;  consequently,  that  the  specifica- 
tion of  powers  is  a  limitation  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  may  raise  money.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
This  phrase  *  *  ♦  by  a  mere  grammatical 
quibble,  has  countenanced  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  a  claim  of  universal  power.  For 
in  the  phrase,  "  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  general  welfare",  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  syntax,  whether  the  two 
last  infinitives  are  governed  by  the  first  or 
are  distinct  and  coordinate  powers;  a  ques- 
tion unequivocally  decided  by  the  exact 
definition  of  powers  immediately  following.— 
To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  78.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
91.    (M.,  June  1817.) 

3397. .    I  hope  our  courts  will 

never  countenance  the  sweeping  pretensions 
which  have  been  set  up  under  the  words 
"  general  defence  and  public  welfare  ".  These 
words  only  express  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  Convention  to  eive  to  the  ordinary 
legislature  certain  specified  powers  which 
they    enumerate,    and    which    they    thought 


might  be  trusted  to  the  ordinary  legislature, 
and  not  to  give  them  the  unspecified  also; 
or  why  any  specification?  They  could  not  be 
so  awkward  in  language  as  to  mean,  as  we 
say,  **  all  and  some  .  And  should  this  con- 
struction prevail,  all  limits  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  done  away.  This  opinion, 
formed  on  the  first  rise  of  the  question,  I 
have  never  seen  reason  to  change,  whether  in 
or  out  of  power ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  find  it 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  five  and  twenty 
years  of  additional  reflection  and  experience : 
and  any  cotmtenance  given  to  it  by  any  regu- 
lar organ  of  the  government,  I  should  consider 
more  ominous  than  anything  which  has  yet 
occurred. — To  Spencer  Roane.  vi,  494. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  531.    (M.,  1815.) 

3398.  GEKEBATIOKS,  Binding  power. 

— ^The  question  whether  one  generation  of 
raen  has  a  right  to  bind  another,  seems  never 
to  have  been  started  either  on  this  or  our  side 
of  the  water.  Yet  it  is  a  question  of  such  con- 
sequences as  not  only  to  merit  decision,  but 
place  also,  among  the  fundamental  principles 
of  every  government.  The  course  of  reflection 
in  which  we  are  immersed  here  [Paris],  on 
Uie  elementary  principles  of  society,  has  pre- 
sented this  question  to  my  mind;  and  that  no 
such  obligation  can  be  transmitted,  I  think 
very  capable  of  proof.  I  set  out  on  this  ground, 
which  1  suppose  to  be  self-evident,  that  the 
earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living;  that 
the  dead  have  neither  powers  nor  rights  over  it. 
The  portion  occupied  by  an  individual  ceases 
to  be  his  when  himself  ceases  to  be,  and  re- 
verts to  the  society.  If  the  society  has  formed 
no  rules  for  the  appropriation  of  its  lands  in 
severalty,  it  will  be  taken  by  the  first  occu- 
pants, and  these  will  generally  be  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  decedent.  If  they  have  formed 
rules  of  appropriation,  those  rules  may  give  it 
to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to  some  one  of 
them,  or  to  the  legatee  of  the  deceased.  So 
they  may  give  it  to  its  creditor.  But  the  child, 
the  legatee  or  creditor,  takes  it,  not  by  natural 
right,  but  by  a  law  of  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  and  to  which  he  is  subject. 
Then,  no  man  can,  by  natural  right,  oblige  the 
lands  he  occupied,  or  the  persons  who  succeed 
him  in  that  occupation,  to  the  payment  of  debts 
contracted  by  him.  For  if  he  could,  he  might 
during  his  own  life,  eat  rp  the  usufruct  of  the 
lands  for  several  generations  to  come:  and 
then  the  lands  would  belong  to  the  dead,  and 
not  to  the  living,  which  is  the  reverse  of  our 
principle.  What  is  true  of  every  member  of 
the  society,  individually,  is  true  of  them  all 
collectively;  since  the  rights  of  the  whole  can 
be  no  more  than  the  sum  of  the  rights  of  the 
individuals.  To  keep  our  ideas  clear  when  ap- 
plying them  to  a  multitude,  let  us  suppose  a 
whole  generation  of  men  to  be  born  on  the 
same  day,  to  attain  mature  age  on  the  same 
day,  and  to  die  on  the  same  dav,  leaving  a^  suc- 
ceeding generation  in  the  moment  of  attaining 
their  mature  age,  all  together.  Let  the  ripe 
age  be  supposed  of  twenty-one  years,  and  their 
period  of  life  thirty-four  years  more,  that  be- 
ing the  average  term  given  by  the  bills  of 
mortality  to  persons  of  twenty-one  years  of  ag** 
Each  successive  generation  would,  in  this  way, 
come  and  go  off  the  stage  at  a  fixed  moment, 
as  individuals  do  now.  Then  I  say,  the  earth 
belongs  to  each  of  these  generations  during  its 
course,  fully,  and  in  its  own  right.  The  second 
generation  receives  it  clear  of  the  debts  and 
incumbrances  of  the  first,  the  third  of  the  sec- 
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ond,  and  so  on.  For  if  the  first  could  charge  it 
with  a  debt,  then  the  earth  would  belong  to  the 
dead  and  not  to  the  living  generation.  Then, 
no  generation  can  contract  debts  greater  than 
may  be  paid  during  the  course  of  its  own  ex- 
istence. At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  they  may 
bind  themselves  and  their  lands  for  thirty-four 
years  to  come ;  at  twenty-two,  for  thirty-three ; 
at  twenty-three,  for  thirty-two ;  and  at  fifty- 
four,  for  one  year  only;  because  these  are  the 
terms  cf  life  which  remain  to  them  at  the  re- 
spective epochs.  But  a  material  dilTerence 
must  be  noted  between  the  succession  of 
an  individual  and  that  of  a  whole  generation. 
Individuals  are  parts  only  of  a  society,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  a  whole.  These  laws  may 
appropriate  the  portion  of  land  occupied  by  a 
decedent  to  his  creditor  rather  to  any  other,  or 
.to  his  child,  on  condition  he  satisfies  the  cred- 
itor. But  when  a  whole  generation,  that  is, 
the  whole  society  dies,  as  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  and  another  generation  or  society 
succeeds,  th's  forms  a  whole,  and  there  is  no 
superior  who  can  give  their  territory  to  a  third 
society,  who  may  have  lent  money  to  their 
predecessors  beyond  their  faculties  of  paying. 
What  is  true  of  a  generation  all  arriving  to 
self-government  on  the  same  day,  and  dying 
all  on  the  same  day,  is  true  of  those  on  a  con- 
stant course  of  decay  and  renewal,  with  this 
only  difference.     A  generation  coming  in  and 

going  out  entire,  as  in  the  first  case,  would 
ave  a  right  in  the  first  year  of  their  self-do- 
minion to  contract  a  debt  for  thirty-three 
years;  in  the  tenth,  for  twenty-four;  in  the 
twentieth,  for  fourteen;  in  the  thirtieth,  for 
four;  whereas  generations  changing  daily,  by 
daily  deaths  and  births«  have  one  constant  term 
beginning  at  the  date  of  their  contract,  and 
ending  when  a  majority  of  those  of  full  age 
at  that  date  shall  be  dead.  The  length  of  .that 
term  may  be  estimated  from  the  tables  of  mor- 
tality, corrected  by  the  circumstances  of  cli- 
mate, occupation,  &c.,  peculiar  to  the  country 
of  the  contractors.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
table  of  M.  de  Buffon  wherein  he  states  that 
23,994  deaths,  and  the  ages  at  which  they 
happened.  Suppose  a  society  in  which  23,094 
persons  are  born  every  year,  and  live  to  the 
ages  stated  in  this  table.  The  conditions  of 
that  society  will  be  as  follows.  First,  it  will 
consist  constantly  of  617,703  persons  of  all 
ages;  secondly,  of  those  living  at  any  one  in- 
stant of  time,  one-half  will  be  dead  in  twenty- 
four  years,  eight  months;  thirdly,  10,675  will 
arrive  every  year  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  complete;  fourthly,  it  will  constantly 
have  348,417  persons  of  all  ages  above  twenty- 
one  years;  fifthly,  and  the  half  of  those  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  living  at  any 
one  instant  of  time,  will  be  dead  in  eighteen 
years,  eight  months,  or  say  nineteen  years  as 
the  nearest  integral  number.  Then  nineteen 
years  is  the  term  beyond  which  neither  the 
representatives  of  a  nation,  nor  even  the  whole 
nation  itself  assembled,  can  validly  extend  a 
debt. 

To  render  this  conclusion  palpable  by  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  had 
contracted  debts  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  milliards 
of  livres,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  con- 
tracted in  Genoa.  The  interest  of  this  sum 
would  be  five  hundred  milliards,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  whole  rent-roll,  or  net  proceeds 
of  the  territory  of  France.  Must  the  present 
generation  of  men  have  retired  from  the  terri- 
tory in  which  nature  produced  them,  and  ceded 
U  to  the  Dutch  creditors  ?  No ;  they  have  the 
^  rights  over  the  soil  on  which  they  were 


produced,  as  the  preceding  generations  hact 
They  derive  these  rights  not  from  their  prede- 
cessors, but  from  nature.  They,  then,  and 
their  soil,  are  by  nature  clear  of  the  debts  of 
their  predecessors.  Again,  suppose  Louis  XV. 
and  his  contemporary  generation  had  said  to 
the  money  lenders  of  Holland,  give  us  money 
that  we  may  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  in  our 
day ;  and  on  condition  you  will  demand  no 
interest  till  the  end  of  nineteen  years,  you  shall 
then  forever  after  receive  an  annual  interest 
of  12.^  per  cent.  The  money  is  lent  on  these 
conditions,  is  divided  among  the  living,  eaten, 
drunk,  and  squandered.  Would  the  present 
generation  be  obliged  to  apply  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  of  their  labor  to  replace  their 
dissipations  ?     Not  at  all. ' 

I  suppose  that  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
public  debts  of  one  generation  devolve  on  the 
next,  has  been  suggested  by  our  seeing  habitu- 
ally in  private  life  that  he  who  succeeds  to 
lands  is  required  to  pa^  the  debts  of  his  an- 
cestor or  testator,  without  considering  that  this 
requisition  is  municipal  only,  not  moral,  flow- 
ing from  the  will  of  the  society,  which  has 
found  it  convenient  to  appropriate  the  lands  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  their  occupant  on 
the  condition  of  a  payment  of  his  debts;  but 
that  between  society  and  society,  or  generation 
and  generation,  there  is  no  municipal  obliga- 
tion, no  umpire  but  the  law  of  nature.  We 
seem  not  to  have  perceived  that,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  one  generation  is  to  another  as  one  in- 
dependent nation  to  another. 

The  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  France 
being  in  fact  but  a  two  thousandth  part  of  its 
rent-roll,  -the  payment  of  it  is  practicable 
enough ;  and  so  becomes  a  question  merely  of 
honor  or  of  expediency.  But  with  respect  to 
future  debts,  would  it  not  be  wise  and  just  for 
that  nation  to  declare  in  the  constitution  they 
are  forming  that  neither  the  legislature,  nor  the 
nation  itself  can  validly  contract  more  debt 
than  they  may  pay  within  their  own  age,  or 
within  the  term  of  nineteen  years.  And  that 
all  future  contracts  shall  be  deemed  void  as  to 
what  shall  remain  unpaid  at  the^end  of  nineteen 
years  from  their  date?  This  would  put  the 
lenders,  and  the  borrowers  also,  on  their  guard. 
By  reducing,  too.  the  faculty  of  borrowing 
within  its  natural  limits,  it  would  bridle  the 
spirit  of  war,  to  which  too  free  a  course  has 
been  procured  by  the  inattention  of  money 
lenders  to  this  law  of  nature,  that  succeeding 
generations  are  not  responsible  for  the  pre- 
ceding. 

On  similar  ground,  it  may  be  proved  that  no 
society  can  make  a  perpetual  constitution,  or 
even  a  perpetual  law.  The  earth  belongs  al- 
ways to  the  living  generation.  They  may  man- 
age it,  then,  and  what  proceeds  from  it.  as  they 
please,  during  their  usufruct.  They  arc  mas- 
ters, too,  of  their  own  persons,  and  conse- 
quently may  govern  them  as  they  please.  But 
persons  and  property  make  the  sum^of  the  ob- 
ject of  government.  The  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  their  predecessors  are  extinguished., 
then,  in  their  natural  course,  with  those  whose 
will  gave  them  being.  This  could  preserve  that 
being  till  it  ceased  to  be  itself,  and  no  longer. 
Every  constitution,  then,  and  every  law,  natur- 
ally expire  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years.  If  it 
be  enforced  longer,  it  is  an  act  of  force  and 
not  of  right. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  succeeding  generation 
exercising  in  fact  the  power  of  repeal,  this 
leaves  them  as  free  as  if  the  constitution  or  law 
had  been  expressly  limited  to  nineteen  years 
only.  In  the  first  place,  this  objection  ad- 
mits the  right,  in  proposing  an  equivalent.     But 
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the  power  of  repeal  is  net  an  equivalent.  It 
might  be,  indeed,  if  every  form  ot'  government 
were  so  perfectly  contrived  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  could  always  be  obtained  fairly  and 
without  impediment.  But  this  is  true  of  no 
form.  The  people  cannot  assemble  themselves ; 
their  representation  is  unequal  and  vicious. 
Various  checks  are  opposed  to  ever^  legislative 
proposition.  Factions  get  possession  of  the 
public  councils.  Bribery  corrupts  them.  Per- 
sonal interests  lead  them  astray  from  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  their  constituents;  and  other 
impediments  arise  so  as  to  prove  to  every  prac- 
tical man  that  a  law  of  limited  duration  is 
much  more  manageable  than  one  which  needs  a 
repeal. 

This  principle  (hat  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
living  and  not  to  the  dead,  is  of  very  extensive 
application  and  consequences  in  evefy  country, 
and  most  especially  in  France.  It  enters  into 
the  resolution  of  the  Questions,  whether  the 
nation  may  change  the  descent  of  lands  holden 
in  tail ;  whether  they  may  change  the  appro- 
priation of  lands  given  anciently  to  the  church, 
to  hospitals,  colleges,  orders  of  chivalry,  and 
otherwise  in  perpetuity ;  Whether  they  may 
abolish  the  charges  and  privileges  attached  on 
lands,  including  the  whole  catalogue,  ecclesias- 
tical and  feudal ;  it  goes  to  hereditary  orders, 
distinctions  and  appellations,  to  perpetual  mo- 
nopolies in  commerce,  the  arts  or  sciences, 
with  a  long  train  of  et  ceferas ;  and  it  renders 
the  question  of  reimbursement  a  question  of 
generosity  and  not  of  right.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  legislature  of  the  day  could  authorize  such 
appropriations  and  establishments  for  their  own 
time,  but  no  longer,  and  the  present  holders, 
even  where  they  or  their  ancestors  have  pur- 
chased, are  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  purchasers 
of  what  the  seller  had  no  right  to  convey. 

Turn  this  subject  in  your  mind,  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  power  of  contracting  debts,  and 
develop  it  with  that  perspicuity  and  cogent 
logic  which  is  so  peculiarly  yours.  Your  sta- 
tion in  the  public  councils  of  our  country  gives 
you  an  opportunity  of  forcing  it  into  discussion, 
.^t  first  blush  it  may  be  rallied  as  a  theoretical 
speculation ;  but  examination  will  prove  it  to  be 
solid  and  salutary.  It  would  furnish  matter  for 
a  fine  preamble  to  our  first  law  for  appropria- 
ting the  public  revenue ;  and  it  will  exclude,  at 
the  threshold  of  our  new  government,  the  con- 
tagious and  ruinous  errors  of  this  quarter  of 
he  globe,  which  have  armed  despots  with 
T  cans  not  sanctioned  by  nature  for  binding  in 
f  lains  their  fellow  men.  We  have  already 
J  vcn.  in  example,  one  eflFectual  check  to  the 
yg  of  war,  by  transferring  the  power  of  letting 
him  loose  from  the  Executive  to  the  Legislative 
body,  from  those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who 
are  to  pay.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  sec- 
ond obstacle  held  i)ut  also  in  the  first  instance. 
\o  nation  can  make  a  declaration  against  the 
validity  of  long-contracted  debts  so  disinterest- 
edly as  we/  since  we  do  not  owe  a  shilling 
which  will  not  be  paid  with  ease,  principal  and 
interest,  within  the  time  of  our  own  lives.  Es- 
Ublish  the  principle  also  in  the  new  law  to 
be  passed  for  protecting  copyrights  and  new 
inventions,  by  securing  the  exclusive  ri^ht  for 
nineteen  instead  of  fourteen  years  [o  Ime  en- 
tirely fadedl,  an  instance  the  more  of  our  ta- 
king treason  for  our  guide  instead  of  English 
precedents,  the  habit  of  which  fetters  us  with 
all  the  political  heresies  of  a  nation,  equally 
remarkable  for  its  excitement  from  some  er- 
rors,  as   long   slumbering   und^r   others.* — ^To 

•  The  hurry  in  which  T  wrote  •  •  •  to  Mr  Madi- 
«on  •  •  *,  occasioned  an  inattention  to  the  difference 
between  generations  succeeding  each  other  at  fixed 


iii»  103.      Ford  ed.^  v,   115. 


James  Madison. 
(P..  Sep.  1789.) 

3899. .    Can   one   generation   of 

men,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  bind  those  which  are 
to  follow  them?  I  say,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
there  being  between  generation  and  generation, 
as  between  nation  and  nation,  no  other  obliga- 
tory law. — To  Joseph  W.  Cabell,  vi,  290. 
(M.,  X814.) 

8400.  GEKEBATIOKSy  The  Earth  and. 
— Every  generation  comes  equally,  by  the  laws 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  to  the  free  posses- 
sion of  the  earth  which  He  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence, unincumbered  by  their  predecessors, 
who,  like,  them,  were  but  tenants  for  life. — To 
John  Taylor,  vi,  605.  Ford  ed.,  x,  28.  (M., 
May  x8i6.) 

3401. .    That  our  Creator  made 

the  earth  for  the  use  of  the  living  and  not  of 
t^  dead  ;^  that  those  who  exist  not  can  have  no 
use  nor  right  in  it,  no  authority  or  power  over 
it ;  that  one  generation  of  men  cannot  foreclose 
or  burthen  its  use  to  another,  which  comes  to  it 
in  its  own  right  and  by  the  same  divine  benefi- 
cence; that  a  preceding  generation  cannot 
bind  a  succeeding  o:  *  by  its  laws  or  contracts : 
these  deriving  their  obligation  from  the  will  of 
the  existing  majority,  and  that  majority  being 
removed  by  death,  another  comes  in  its  place 
with  a  will  equally  free  to  make  its  own  laws 
and  contracts ;  these  are  axioms  so  self-evident 
that  no  explanation  can  make  them  plainer; 
for  he  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with  who  says 
that  non-existence  can  control  existence,  or 
that  nothing  can  move  something.  They  are 
axioms  also  pregnant  with  salutary  conse- 
quences. The  laws  of  civil  society,  indeed,  for 
the  encouragement  of  industry,  give  the  prop- 
erty of  the  parent  to  his  family  on  his  death, 
and  in  most  civilized  countries  permit  him 
even  to  give  it,  by  testament,  to  whom  he 
pleases.  And  it  is  also  found  more  convenient 
to  suffer  the  laws  of  our  predecessors  to  stand 
on  our  implied  assent,  as  if  positively  reen- 
acted,  until  the  existing  majority  positively  re- 
peals them.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  right 
of  that  majority  to  repeal  whenever  a  change 
of  circumstances  or  of  will  calls  for  it.  Habit 
alone  confounds  what  is  civil  practice  with 
natural  right. — To  Thomas  Earle.  vii,  310. 
(M..  1823.) 

8402. .    Can  one  generation  bind 

another,  and  all  others,  in  succession  forever? 
I  think  not.  The  Creator  has  made  the  earth 
for    the    living,    not    the    dead.      Rights    and 

epochs,  and  generations  renewed  daily  and  hourly. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  former  case  the  generation,  when 
at  21  years  of  age,  may  contract  a  debt  for  34  years, 
because  a  majority  of  them  will  live  so  long.  But  a 
generation  consistmg  of  all  ages,  and  which  legislates 
by  all  its  members  above  the  age  of  ai  years,  cannot 
contract  for  so  lonsr  a  time,  because  their  maTority 
will  be  dead  much  sooner.  Buffon  gives  us  a  table  o'f 
23,pQ4  deaths,  stating  the  ages  at  which  they  hap- 
pened. To  draw  from  these  the  result  I  have  occa- 
sion for,  I  suppose  a  society  in  which  23,004  persons 
are  bom  every  year  and  live  to  the  ages  stated  in 
Buffon's  table.  Then  the  following  inferences  may 
be  drawn.  Such  a  society  will  consist  constantly  of 
617,703  persons  of  all  ages.  Of  those  living  at  one 
instant  of  time,  one-half  will  be  dead  in  24  years  8 
months.  In  such  a  society,  10,675  will  arrive  every 
year  at  the  age  of  21  years  complete.  It  will  con- 
stantly have  348,417  persons  of  all  ages  above  21  years, 
and  the  half  of  those  of  21  years  and  upwards  liviiig 
at  any  one  instant  of  time  will  be  dead  in  18  years,  8 
months,  or  sav  10  years.  "  Then,  the  contracts,  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  every  such  society  become 
void  in  10  years  from  their  date."— To  Dr.  Gem.  iil, 
108..    Ford  ed.,  v,  124.    (P.,  1789,) 
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powers  can  only  belong  to  persons,  not  to 
things,  not  to  mere  matter,  unendowed  with 
will.  The  dead  are  not  even  things.  The  par- 
ticles of  matter  which  composed  their  bodies, 
make  part  now  of  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
vegetables,  or  minerals,  of  a  thousand  forms. 
To  what,  then,  are  attached  the  rights  and 
powers  they  held  while  in  the  form  of  men  ?  A 
generation  may  bind  itself  as  long  as  its  ma- 
jority continues  in  life;  when  that  has  disap- 
peared, another  majority  is  in  place,  holds  all 
the  rights  and  powers  their  predecessors  once 
held,  and  may  chancre  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions to  suit  themselves.  Nothing,  then,  is 
unchangeable  but  the  inherent  and  unalienable 
rights  of  man. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
359.  (M.,  1824.) 
3403.  GENEBATIOKSy         Government 


and.— Let 


♦    ♦    not    weakly  believe 


that  one  generation  is  not  as  capable  as  another 
of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own 
affairs.  Let  us,  as  our  sisters  have  done,  avail 
ourselves  of  our  'reason  and  experience,  to  cor- 
rect the  crude  essays  of  our  first  and  unexperi- 
enced, although  wise,  virtuous,  and  well- 
meaning  councils.  And  lastly,  let  us  provide 
in  our  constitution  for  its  revision  at  stated 
periods.  What  these  periods  should  be,  nature 
herself  indicates.  By  the  European  tables  of 
mortality,  of  the  adults  living  at  any  one  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  majority  will  be  dead  in 
about  nineteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  then,  a  new  majority  is  come  into 
place;  or,  in  other  words,  a  new  generation. 
Each  generation  is  as  independent  of  the  one 
preceding  as  that  was  of  all  which  had  gone 
before.  It  has.  then,  like  them,  a  right  to 
choose  for  itself  the  form  of  government  it 
believes  most  promotive  of  its  own  happiness; 
consequently,  to  accommodate  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  received 
from  its  predecessors;  and  it  is  for  the  peace 
and  good  of  mankind,  that  a  solemn  opportu- 
nity of  doing  this  every  nineteen  or  twenty 
years,  should  be  provided  by  the  constitution; 
so  that  it  may  be  handed  on,  with  periodical  re- 
pairs, from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  end 
of  time,  if  anything  human  can  so  long  endure. 
It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  constitution  of 
Virginia  was  formed.  The  same  tables  inform 
us  that,  within  that  period,  two-thirds  of  the 
adult?'  then  living  are  now  dead.  Have,  then, 
the  remaining  third,  even  if  they  had  the 
wish,  the  right  to  aold  in  obedience  to  their 
will,  and  to  the  laws  heretofore  made  by  them, 
the  other  two-thirds,  who,  with  themselves, 
compose  the  present  mass  of  adults?  If  they 
have  not,  who  has?  The  dead?  But  the  dead 
have  no  rights.  They  are  nothing  and  nothing 
cannot  own  something.  Where  there  is  nO  sub- 
stance, there  can  be  no  accident.  This  cor- 
poreal globe,  and  evervthing  upon  it,  belong  to 
its  present  corporeal  inhabitants,  during  their 
generation.  They  alone  have  a  right  to  direct 
what  is  the  concern  of  themselves  alone,  and  to 
declare  the  law  of  that  direction  ;  and  this  dec- 
laration can  only  be  made  by  their  majority. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  15.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
43.     (M.,    1816.) 

3404. .    My  wish  is    *    ♦    *    to 

leave  to  those  who  are  to  live  under  it  the  set- 
tlement of  their  own  constitution,  and  to  pass 
in  peace  the  remainder  of  my  time. — To  Sam- 
uel Kerchival.  vii,  35.  Ford  ed.,  x,  45- 
(M.,   1816.) 

3405. .    I  willingly  acquiesce  in 

the  institutions  of  my  country,  perfect  or  im- 
perfect;   and   think   it   a   duty   to   leave   their 


modifications  to  those  who  are  to  live  under 
them,  and  are  to  participate  of  the  good  or 
evil  they  may  produce.  The  present  generation 
has  the  same  right  of  self-government  which 
the  past  one  has  exercised  for  itself. — ^To  John 
H.  Fleasants.  vii,  346.  Ford  ed.,  x,  303. 
(M.,  1824.) 

3406. .    I  willingly  leave  to  the 

present  generation  to  conduct  their  affairs  as 
they  please. — ^To  William  Short,  vii,  392. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  335.     (M.,  1825.) 

3407.  OEKEBATIOlf S,  SucoesBion  of .— 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  generations  of 
men  should  give  way,  one  to  another,  and  I 
hope  that  the  one  now  on  the  stage  will  pre- 
serve for  their  sons  the  political  blessings  de- 
livered intp  their  hands  by  their  fathers. — To 
Spencer  Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford  ed.,  x,  188. 
(M.,  1821.) 

3408. .    I  yield  the  concerns  of 

the  world  with  cheerfulness  to  those  who  arc 
appointed  in  the  order  of  nature  to  succeed  to 
them. — To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  206. 
(M.,  1821.) 

3400.  GENERATIONS,  Wisdom  and.^ 
Those  who  will  come  after  us  will  be  as  wise 
as  we  are,  and  as  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  we  have  been. — ^To  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours. V,  584.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  322.  (M.. 
1811.) 

3410. .  I  withdraw  from  all  con- 
tests of  opinion,  and  resign  everything  cheer- 
fully to  the  generation  now  in  place.  They  are 
wiser  than  we  were,  and  their  successors  will 
be  wiser  than  they,  from  the  progressive  ad- 
vance of  science. — ^To  Spencer  Roanb.  vii. 
136.    Ford  ed.,  x,  142.    (P.F..  1819.) 

3411. .    The    daily    advance    of 

science  will  enable  the  existing  generation  to 
administer  the  commonwealth  with  increased 
wisdom. — ^To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  327. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  283.     (M.,  1823.) 

3412.  GENEBOSITT,    Pleasures    of.— 

Take  more  pleasure  in  giving  what  is  best 
to  another  than  in  having  it  yourself,  and 
then  all  the  world  will  love  3rou,  and  I  more 
than  all  the  world. — To  Mary  Jefferson.  D. 
L.  J.,  181.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3413.  GENET  (E.  C),  Arrival.— We  ex- 
pect M.  Genet  in  Philadelphia  within  a  few 
days.  It  seems  as  if  his  arrival  wouM  furnish 
occasion  for  the  people  to  testify  their  aftec- 
tions  without  respect  to  the  cold  caution  of 
their  government. — To  James  Madison.  Foki» 
ed.,  vi,  232.     (Pa.,  April  i793-) 

3414.  GENET  (E.  C),  Calamitotu  ap- 
pointment.— Never,  in  my  opinion  was  so 
calamitous  an  appointment  made  as  that  of  thr 
present  minister  of  France  here.  Hot-headed, 
all  imagination,  no  judgment,  passionate,  dis- 
respectful, and  even  indecent  towards  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  written  as  well  as  verbal  communi- 
cations, talking  of  appeals  from  him  to  Con- 
gress, from  them  to  the  people,  urging  the 
most  unreasonable  and  groundless  propositions, 
and  in  the  most  dictatorial  style,  &c..  &c..  &c. 
If  ever  it  should  be  necessary  to  lay  his  com- 
munications before  Congress  or  the  public,  they 
will  excite  universal  indication.  He  renders 
my  position  immensely  difficult.  He  does  me 
justice  personallv,  and,  giving  him  time  to 
vent  himself,  and  then  cool,  I  am  on  a  footing 
to  advise  him  freely,  and  he  respects  it ;  but  he 
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breaks  out  again  on  the  very  first  occasion, 
so  as  to  show  that  he  is  incapable  of  correcting 
himself.  To  complete  our  misfortune,  we  have 
no  channel  of  our  own  through'  which  we  can 
correct  the  irritating  representations  he  may 
make. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  kd.,  vi,  338. 
(July  I793-) 

3415. .    Mr.  Genet  had  been  then 

but  a  little  time  with  us ;  and  but  a  little  more 
was  necessary  to  develop  in  him  a  character 
and  conduct  so  unexpected,  and  so  extraordi- 
nary, as  to  place  us  in  the  most  distressing 
^lemma,  between  our  regard  for  his  nation, 
which  is  constant  and  sincere^  and  a  regard  for 
our  laws,  the  authority  of  which  must  be  main- 
tained, which  the  Executive  Magistrate  is 
charged  to  preserve;  for  its  honor,  offended  in 
the  person  of  that  Magistrate ;  and  for  its  char- 
acter grossly  traduced  in  the  conversations  and 
letters  of  this  gentleman. — ^To  Gouvernbur 
Morris,  iv,  31.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  37a.  (Pa.,  Aug. 
1793) 

3416.  OEKET,  Correspondence  with. — 
We  have  kept  the  correspondence  with  Genet 
merely  personal,  convinced  his  nation  will  dis- 
approve him.  To  them  we  have  with^  the  ut- 
most assiduity  given  every  proof  of  inviolate 
attachment* — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iv,  86. 
(G.,  Nov.  1 793-) 

3417.  GEKETy  Functtons. — ^Your  func- 
tions as  the  missionary  of  a  foreign  nation 
here,  are  confined  to  the  transactions  of  the  af- 
fairs of  your  nation  with  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  communications  which 
are  to  pass  between  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative branches,  cannot  be  a  subject  for  your 
interference.  The  President  must  be  left  to 
judge  for  himself  what  matters  his  duty  or  the 
public  good  may  require  him  to  propose  to  the 
deliberations  of  Congress. t —To  E.  C.  Genet. 
iv.  100.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  496.     (Pa.,  Dec.  i793-) 

3418.  GENET,  Ignorance  of. — Genet  has 
been  fully  heard  on  his  most  unfounded  pre- 
tensions under  the  treaty.  His  ignorance  of 
everythingr  written  on  the  subject  is  astonish- 
ing. I  think  he  has  never  read  a  book  of  any 
sort  in  that  branch  of  science. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  362.     (Aug.  1793) 

3419.  QENET  (E.  C),  Impetuosity.— I 

io  not  augur  well  of  the  mode  of  conduct  of  the 
new  French  minister ;  I  fear  he  will  enlarge  the 
circle  of  those  disaffected  to  his  country.  I  am 
doing  everything  in  my  power  to  moderate  the 
impetuosity  of  his  movements,  and  to  destroy 
the  dangerous  opinion  which  has  been  excited 
in  him.  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  disavow  the  acts  of  their  Government,  and 
that  he  has  an  appeal  from  the  Executive  to 
Congress,  and  from  both  to  the  people. — ^To 
Tames  Monroe,  iv,  7.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  323.  (Pa., 
June  1793.) 

•Marshall,  in  his  Ltfe  of  Washington  says -."The 
T>artiaHty  for  Prance  that  was  conspicuous  through 
♦he  whole  of  the  correspondence,  detracted  nothing 
from  its  merit  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, because,  however  decided  their  deter- 
mination to  support  their  own  Government  in  any 
oontroversv  with  anv  nation  whatever,  they  felt  all 
the  partialities  for  that  Republic  which  the  corre- 
spondence expressed.  The  hostility  of  his  [JeflFer- 
«on'sl  enemies,  therefore,  was.  for  a  time  considera- 
bly lessened,  without  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
the  attachment  of  his  friends.**— EDITOR. 

t  Genet  had  sent  to  Jefferson  translations  of  the 
i'lstmctiona  given  him  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
Prance  with  a  request  that  they  should  be  laid  be- 
fore Congress  by  the  President-  Jeflferson  returned 
the  papers  to  Genet.~BDlTOR. 


3420.  GENET  (E.  C),  Indefensible  con- 
duct.— His  conduct  is  indefensible  by  the  most 
furious  Jacobin. — To  James  Monroe,  iv,  20. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  348.     ^ra.,  July  1793.) 

3421. .    His  conduct  has  given 

room  for  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  France, 
to  come  forward  in  a  style  of  acrimony  against 
that  nation,  which  the^r  never  would  have  dared 
to  have  done.  The  disapprobation  of  the  agent 
mingles  with  the  reprehension  of  his  nation, 
ana  gives  a  toleration  to  that  which  it  never 
had  before.  He  has  still  some  defenders  in 
Freneau,  and  Greenleaf's  paper,  who  they  are 
I  know  not;  for  even  Hutcheson  and  Dallas 
give  him  up.  ♦  •  *  Hutcheson  savs  that 
Genet  has  totally  overturned  the  republican  in- 
terest in  Philadelphia.  However,  the  people 
goins  right  themselves,  if  they  always  see  their 
republican  advocates  with  them,  an  accidental 
meeting  with  the  monocrats  will  not  be  a  coal- 
escence.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  53.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  403.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 

3422.  GENET  (E.  C),  Instructione.— It 
is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  affection- 
ate, more  magnanimous  than  the  purport  of  [M. 
Genet's]  mission.  "  We  know  that  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  we  have  a  risrht  to  call  upon 
you  for  the  guarantee  of  our  Islands.  But  we 
do  not  desire  it.  We  wish  you  to  do  nothing 
but  what  is  for  your  own  good,  and  we  will 
do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  it.  Cherish 
your  own  peace  and  prosperity.  You  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  more 
liberal  treaty  of  commerce  with  us ;  I  bring  full 
powers  (and  he  produced  them)  to  form  such 
a^  treaty,  and  a  preliminary  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  to  lay  open  our  country  and 
its  Colonies  to  you  for  every  purpose  of  utility, 
without  your  particinating  the  burthens  of 
maintaining  ana  defending  them.  We  see  in 
you  the  only  person  on  earth  who  can  love  us 
sincerely,  and  merit  to  be  so  loved.*'  In  short, 
he  offers  everything,  and  asks  nothing.  Yet  I 
know  the  offers  will  be  opposed,  and  suspect 
they  will  not  be  accepted.  In  short,  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  conceive  what  is  passing  in 
our  conclave ;  and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two 
at  least,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  war  on 
the  one  side  have  no  great  antipathy  to  run  foul 
of  it  on  the  other,  and  to  make  a  part  in  the 
confederacy  of  princes  against  human  liberty. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  563.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
260.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

3423.  GENET,    Libelous    attack    on. — 

The  Minister  Plenipotentiarv  of  France  has  en- 
closed to  me  the  copy  of  a  letter  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
which  he  addressed  to  you,  stating  that  some 
libelous  publications  had  been  made  against 
him  by  Mr.  Jay.  Chief-lustice  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  King,  one  of  the  Senators  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  desiring  that  thcv 
might  be  prosecuted.  This  letter  has  been  laid 
before    the    President,    according    to    the    re- 

auest  of  the  Minister ;  and  the  President,  never 
oubting  your  readiness  on  all  occasions  to 
perform  the  functions  of  your  office,  yet  thinks 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  recommend  it  specially 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  concerns  a  pub- 
lic character  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  as  our 
citizens  ought  not  to  be  vexed  wth  ground- 
less prosecutions,  duty  to  them  requires  it  to  be 
added,  that  if  you  judge  the  prosecution  in 
question  to  be  of  that  nature,  vou  consider 
this  recommendation  as  not  extending  to  it ;  its 
only  object  being  to  engage  you  to  proceed  in 
thisi  case  according  to  the  duties  of  your  office 
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[Attorney  General],  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  parties  concerned. — To 
Edmund  Randolph,  iv,  97.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  484. 
(Pa.,  Dec.  1793-) 

3424.  GENET  (E.  C.)»  Opposition  to 
Law.— Genet  has,  at  New  York,  forbidden  a 
marshal  to  arrest  a  vessel,  and  given  orders  to 
the  French  squadron  to  protect  her  by  force. 
Was  tiiere  ever  an  instance  before  of  a  diplo- 
matic man  overawing  and  obstructing  the 
course  of  the  law  in  a  country  by  an  armed 
force? — ^To  James  Madison,  iv,  64.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  418.     (Sep.  I793-) 

3425.  GENET,  Becall  of.— [At  a  cabinet 
meeting]  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Mr.  Genet,  *  ♦  *  the  following  proposi- 
tions were  made:  i.  That  a  full  statement  of 
Mr.  Genet  s  conduct  be  made  in  a  letter  to  G. 
Morris,  and  be  sent  with  his  correspondence,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Executive  Council  of 
France ;  the  letter  to  be  so  prepared,  as  to  serve 
for  the  form  of  communication  to  the  Council. 
Aflrreed  unanimously.  2.  That  in  that  letter  his 
recall  be  required.  Agreed  by  all,  although  I 
expressed  a  preference  of  expressing  that  de- 
sire with  great  delicacy;  the  others  were  for 
peremptory  terms.  3.  To  send  him  off.  This 
was  proposed  by  Knox;  but  rejected  by  every 
other.  4.  To  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  the 
same  in  substance  with  that  written  to  G. 
Morris,  and  let  him  know  we  had  applied  for 
his  recall.  I  was  against  this,  because  I 
thought  it  would  render  him  extremely  active 
in  his  plans,  and  endanger  confusion.  But  I 
was  overruled  by  the  other  three  gentlemen 
and  the  President.  5.  That  a  publication  of 
the  whole  correspondence,  and  statement  of  the 
proceedings,  should  be  made  by  way  of  appeal 
to  the  people.  Hamilton  made  a  jury  speech  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  as  inflammatory  and 
declamatory  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  a 
jury.  E.  Randolph  opposed  it.  I  chose  to 
leave  the  contest  between  them. — The  Anas. 
ix,  162.     Ford  ed.,  i.  252.     (Aug.  I793-) 

3426. .    The  renvoi  of  Genet  was 

proposed  [in  cabinet]  by  the  President.  I  op- 
posed it  on  these  topics.  France,  the  only  na- 
tion on  earth  sincerely  our  friend.  The  meas- 
ure so  harsh  a  one,  that  no  precedent  is  pro- 
duced where  it  has  not  been  followed  by  war. 
Our  messenger  has  now  been  gone  eighty-four 
days;  consequently,  we  may  hourly  expect  the 
return,  and  to  be  relieved  by  their  revocation 
of  him.  Were  it  now  resolved  on,  it  would  be 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  matter  on  which 
the  order  should  be  founded,  could  be  selected, 
arranged,  discussed,  and  forwarded.  This 
would  bring  us  within  four  or  five  days  of 
the  meeting  of  Congress.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  wait  and  see  how  the  pulse  of  that  body, 
new  as  it  is,  would  beat?  They  are  with  us 
now,  probably,  but  such  a  step  as  this  may  carry 
many  over  to  Genet's  side.  Genet  will  not 
obey  the  order,  &c.,  &c.  The  President  asked 
me  what  I  would  do  if  Genet  sent  the  accusa- 
tion to  us  to  be  communicated  to  Congress, 
as  he  threatened  in  a  letter  to  Moultrie?  I 
said  I  would  not  send  it  to  Congress :  but  either 
nut  it  in  the  newspapers,  or  send  it  back  to  him 
to  be  published  if  he  pleased.*— The  Anas,  ix, 
179.    Ford  ed.,  i,  267.     (Nov.  1793) 

3427. .  We  have  decided  unani- 
mously  to    require   the   recall   of    Genet.     He 

♦  Hamilton  and  Knox  were  for  Jifn>i»sal.  Ran- 
doloh  thought  Genet  was  dead  in  public  opinion,  and 
e  might  restore  his  popularity.  No  de- 
was  arrived  at.— MEMORANDUM  BY  JEF- 


will  sink  the  republican  interest  if  they  do 
not  abandon  him. — ^To  Jambs  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  361.     (Aug.  1703.) 

3428.  -1 .    Lay   the   case    *    *    ♦ 

immediately  before  his  government.  Accom- 
pany it  with  assurances,  which  cannot  be 
stronger  than  true,  that  otur  friendship  for  the 
nation  is  constant  and  unabating;  that,  faith- 
ful to  our  treaties,  we  have  fulfilled  them  in 
every  point  to  the  best  of  our  understanding; 
that  if  in  anything,  however,  we  have  construed 
them  amiss,  we  are  ready  to  enter  into  candid 
explanations,  and  to  do  whatever  we  can  be 
convinced  is  right;  that  in  opposing  the  ex- 
travagances of  an  agent,  whose  character  they 
seem  not  sufficiently  to  have  known,  we  have 
been  urged  by  motives  of  duty  to  ourselves 
and  justice  to  others,  which  cannot  but  be 
approved  by  those  who  are  just  themselves; 
and  nnally,  that  after  independence  and  self- 
government,  there  is  nothing  we  more  sincerely 
wish  than  perpetual  friendship  with  them.^ — 

To      GOUVERNEUR      MoRRIS.     iv,     50.      FORD   ED.. 

vi,  393.     (Pm  Aug.  16,  1793.) 

3429. .  It  is  with  extreme  con- 
cern I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  person,  whom  the  [French  government] 
have  unfortunately  appointed  their  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  here,  have  breathed  nothing  of 
the  friendly  spirit  of  the  nation  which  sent 
him.  Their  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  has 
been  to  involve  us  in  a  war  abroad,  and  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  at  home.  So  far  as  his  acts, 
or  those  of  his  agents,  have  threatened  our 
immediate  commitment  in  the  war,  or  flagrant 
insult  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  their  effect 
has  been  counteracted  by  the  ordinary  cogni- 
zance of  the  laws,  and  by  an  exertion  of  the 
powers  confided  to  me.  Where  their  danger 
was  not  imminent,  they  have  been  borne  with, 
from  sentiments  of  regard  to  his  nation,  and 
from  a  sense  of  their  friendship  towards  us. 
from  a  conviction  that  they  would  not  suffer 
us  to  remain  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  a 
person  who  has  so  little  respected  our  mutual 
dispositions,  and,  I  wiii  add,  from  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  firmness  of  my  fellow  citizens  in 
their  principles  of  peace  and  order. — Drapt  of 
President's  Message.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  4^7. 
(Nov.  1793.) 

3430.  GENET  (E.  C),  Beception  of.— It 
was  suspected  that  there  was  not  a  clear  mind 
in  the  President's  counsellors  to  receive  Genet. 
The  citizens,  however,  determined  to  receive 
him.  Arrangements  were  taken  for  meeting  him 
at  Gray's  Ferry  in  a  great  body.  He  escaped 
that  by  arriving  in  town  with  the  letters  which 
brought  information  that  he  was  on  the  road. 
*  ♦  ♦  The  citizenr  determined  to  address 
Genet  Rittenhouse.  Hutcheson.  Dallas,  Sar- 
gent, &c.,  were  at  the  head  of  it  Though  a 
select  body  of  only  thirty  was  appointed  to  pre- 
sent it,  yet  a  vast  concourse  of  people  attended 
them.  I  have  not  seen  it ;  but  it  is  understood 
to  be  the  counter  address  to  the  one  presented 
to  the  President  on  the  neutrality  proclaimed, 
by  the  merchants,  i.  e,,  Fitzsimmons  &  Co,  It 
contained  much  wisdom  but  no  affection. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iii,  56**  Ford  ed,.  vi,  260. 
(Pa.,  May  1793) 

3431.  GENET  (E.  C),  Treachery.— I 
sometimes  cannot  help  seriously  believing 
Genet  to  be  a  Dumouriez,  endeavoring  to  draw 
us  into  the  war  against  France  as  Dumouriez. 

♦  This  quotation  is  the  closing'  paragraph  of  the  in- 
structions  to  Gouvemeur  MorBs,  reapecUng  the  re- 
call of  Genet— BorroR. 
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while  a  minister,  drew  on  her  the  war  of  the 
empire. — ^To  James  Madison.  Ford  kd.^  vi,  419. 
(I793-) 

3432.  OEKET  (£.  C),  Washington  and. 
— ;His  inveteracy  against  the  President  leads 
him  to  meditate  the  embroiling  him  with  Con- 
gress.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  75.  Ford 
ED,,  vi,  439.     (Nov.  1793.) 

3433. ,  Genet,  by  more  and  more 

denials  of  powers  to  the  President  and  ascri- 
bing them  to  Congress,  is  evidently  endeavoring 
to  sow  tares  between  them,  and  at  any  event  to 
curry  favor  with  the  latter,  to  whom  he  means 
to  turn  his  appeal,  finding  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  well  received  by  the  people. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  83.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  450.  (G.^ 
Nov.  1793.) 

3434. .    Genet  has  thrown  down 

the  gauntlet  to  the  President  by  the  publication 
of  his  letter  and  my  answer,  and  is  himself 
forcing  that  appeal  to  the  people,  and  risking 
that  disgust  which  I  had  so  much  wished  should 
have  been  avoided.  The  indications  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent  are  already  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  mass  of  the  republican 
interest  has  no  hesitation  to  disapprove  of  this 
intermeddling  by  a  foreigner,  and  the  more 
readily  as  his  object  was  evidently,  contrary  to 
his  professions,  to  force  us  into  the  war.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  some  of  the  more 
furious  republicans  may  not  schismatize  with 
him. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  52.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  397.     (Pa.,  Aug.  1793) 

8435.  OisJNiuSy  Encouraging. — For  pro- 
moting the  public  happiness,  those  persons 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius  and 
virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal  educa- 
tion worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
*iacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition 
or  circumstance. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Bill.    Ford  ed..  ii,  221.    (1779) 

3436.  OENTCrS,  Higher.— Though  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  am  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
arduousness  of  government,  and  the  obliga- 
tion those  are  under  who  are  able  to  conduct 
it.  yet  I  am  also  satisfied  there  is  an  order 
of  geniuses  above  that  obligation,  and,  there- 
fore, exempted  from  it.  Nobody  can  conceive 
that  nature  ever  intended  to  throw  away  a 
Newton  tipon  the  occupations  of  a  crown. 
*  ♦  "*  Cooperating  with  nature  in  her  or- 
dinary economy,  we  should  dispose  of  and 
employ  the  geniuses  of  men  according  to 
their  several  orders  and  degrees. — To  David 
RiTTENHousE.    FoRD  ED.,  ii,  163.     (M.,  1778) 

3487.  OEOGBAFHICAL  IiIKES,  Di- 
▼isions  on. — A  geographical  division  *  *  * 
h  a  most  fatal  of  all  divisions,  as  no  authority 
will  submit  to  be  governed  by  a  majority 
acting  merely  on  a  geographical  principle. — 
To  Samuel  H.  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  x,  191. 
(M.,  1821.)     See  MissouRL 

3438.  QEOBaE  m.,  Appeal  to.— No 
longer  persevere  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  the  inordinate  desires^  of 
the  other;  but  deal  out  to  all  equal  and  im- 
partial right.  Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one 
legislature,  which  may  infringe  on  the  rights 


and  liberties  of  another.  This  is  the  important 
post  in  which  fortune  has  placed  you,  holding 
the  balance  of  a  great,  if  a  well-poised  em- 
pire. This,  Sire,  is  the  advice  of  your  great 
American  council,  on  the  observance  of  which 
may  perhaps  depend  your  felicity  and  future 
fame,  and  the  preservation  of  that  harmony 
which  alone  can  continue,  both  to  Great  Britain 
and  America,  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  their 
connection.  It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  our 
interest  to  separate  from  her.  We  are  willing, 
on  our  part,  to  sacrifice  everything  which  reason 
can  ask  to  the  restoration  of  that  tranquillity 
for  which  all  most  wish.  On  their  part,  let  them 
be  ready  to  establish  union  on  a  generous  plan. 
Let  them  name  their  terms,  but  let  them  be  just. 
*  ♦  *  The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  lib- 
erty at  the  same  time:  the  hand  of  force  may 
destroy  but  cannot  disjoin  them.  This,  Sire, 
is  our  last,  our  determined  resolution.  And 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  interpose  with  that 
efficacy  which  your  earnest  endeavors  may  in- 
sure to  procure  redress  of  these  our  great  griev- 
ances, to  quiet  the  minds  of  your  subjects  in 
British  America  against  any  apprehensions  of 
future  encroachment,  to  establish  fraternal  love 
and  harmony  through  the  whole  empire,  and 
that  that  may  continue  to  the  latest  ages  of 
time,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  all  British  Amer- 
ica.— Rights  of  British  America,  i,  141- 
Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (1774.) 

3439.  OEOBGE  m.,  BittemeM  of  .—His 
obstinacy  of  character  we  know ;  his  hostility 
we  have  known,  and  it  is  embittered  b^  ill  suc- 
cess. If  ever  this  nation,  during  his  life,  enter 
into  arrangements  with  us.  it  must  be  in  conse- 
quence of  events  of  which  they  do  not  at  pres- 
ent see  a  possibility. — To  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
i,  541.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  207.     (L..  1786.) 

3440.  OEOBOE    HI.,    Control    of.— His 

[George  IIL]  minister  is  able,  and  that  satisfies 
me  that  ignorance  or  wickedness,  somewhere, 
controls  him  [the  King].* — To  John  Ran- 
dolph,    i,  203.     Ford  ed.,  i,  493.     (Pa.,  i775-> 

8441.  OEOBGE  HI.,  Deposed.— Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  people  that  George 

Guelf  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  deposed  from 

the  kingly  office  within  this  government  [of 
Virginia],  and  absolutely  divested  of  all  its 
rights,  powers,  and  prerogatives:  and  that  he 
and  his  descendants  and  all  persons  acting  by 
or  through  him,  and  all  other  persons  whatso- 
ever shall  be,  and  forever  remain,  incapable  of 
the  same:  and  that  the  said  office  shall  hence- 
forth cease  and  never  more,  either  in  name  or 
substance,  be  reestablished  within  this  Col- 
ony.— Proposed  Virginia  Constitution.  Ford 
ed.,  ii,  12.     (June  1776.) 

3442.  .  George  Guelf  has  for- 
feited the  kingly  office,  and  has  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  people  that 
he  should  be  immediately  deposed  from  the 
same,  and  divested  of  all  its  privileges,  powers 
and  prerogatives. — Proposed  Virginia  Consti- 
tution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  12.     (June  1776.) 

3443.  GEOBOE  HI.,  Early  reign  of.— 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  his  reign :  The  Colonies  were  taxed 
internally  and  externally;  their  essential  inter- 
ests sacrificed  to  individuals  in  Great  Britain : 
their  legislatures  suspended  ;  charters  annulled  ; 

•  Parton  in  his  Li/e  of  Jefferson,  p.  180,  says:  "  This 
remark  is  interestinsr.  as  showing:  that  Jefferson,  at  a 
time  when  the  fact  was  not  generally  known,  felt 
that  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Ivord  North  was  out  of 

Elace  in  the  cabinet  of  George  III.,  and  did  not  in  his 
eart  approve  the  King's  policy."— EDITOR. 
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trials  by  jury  taken  away;  their  persons  sub- 
jected to  transportation  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  trial  before  foreign  judicatories;  their 
supplications  for  redress  thought  beneath  an- 
swer; themselves  published  as  cowards  in  the 
cotmcils  of  their  mother  country  and  courts  of 
Europe;  armed  troops  sent  among  them  to  en- 
force submission  to  these  violences ;  and  actual 
hostilities  commenced  against  them.  No  al- 
ternative was  presented  but  resistance,  or  un- 
conditional submission.  Between  these  could 
be  no  hesitation.  They  closed  in  the  appeal  to 
arms.  They  declared  themselves  independent 
States.     They   confederated   together  into   one 

Seat  republic ;  thus  securing  to  every  State  the 
inefit  of  an  union  of  their  whole  force. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  358.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
a2i,     (1782.) 

3444.  OEOBGE    ITL,    History    and.— 

Open  your  breast,  Sire,  to  liberal  and  expanded 
thought.  Let  not  the  name  of  George  the 
'1  bird  be  a  blot  on  the  page  of  history. — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  141.  Ford 
BD.,  i,  446.     (1774.) 

3445.  OEOBGE  HI.,  Injuries  and  usur- 
pations.— The  history  of  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  [unremitting]^  in- 
juries and  usurpations  [among  which  appears 
no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  rest,  but  all  have]  in  direct  object 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world  [for  the  truth  of  which 
we  pledge  a  faith  vet  unsullied  by  falsehood]. — 
Declaration  op  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jepferson. 

3446.  GEOBOE  HI.,  Lunacy.— The  lu- 
nacy of  the  King  of  England  is  a  decided  fact, 
notwithstanding  all  the  stuff  the  English  papers 
publish  about  his  fevers,  delirium,  &c.  The 
truth  is  that  the  lunacy  declared  itself  almost  at 
once,  and  with  as  few  concomitant  complaints 
as  usually  attend  the  first  development  of  that 
disorder. — To  General  Washington,  ii,  534. 
(P.,  Dec.  1788.) 

3447.  GEOBGE  m.,  Ministers  of  .—You 
are  surrounded  by  British  counsellors,  but  re- 
member that  they  are  parties.  You  have  no 
ministers  for  American  affairs,  because  you 
have  none  taken  from  among  us,  nor  amenable 
to  the  laws  on  which  they  are  to  give  you  ad- 
vice. It  behooves  you,  therefore,  to  think  and 
to  act  for  yourself  and  your  people. — Rights 
OF  British  America.  1,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
446.     (1774.) 

3446.  GEOBGE  m.,  Our  bitterest  en- 
emy.—It  is  an  immense  misfortune  to  the 
whole  empire,  to  have  a  King  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion at  such  a  time.  We  are  told,  and  every- 
thing proves  it  true,  that  he  is  the  bitterest  en- 
emy we  have.  His  minister  is  able,  and  that 
satisfies  me  that  ipfnorance  or  wickedness,  some- 
where, controls  him.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this 
contest,  our  petitions  told  him,  that  from  our 
King  there  was  but  one  appeal.  The  admoni- 
tion was  despised,  and  that  appeal  forced  on 
us.  To  undo  his  empire,  he  has  but  one  truth 
more  to  learn ;  that,  after  the  Colonies  have 
drawn  the  sword,  there  is  but  one  step  more 
they  can  take.  That  step  is  now  pressed  upon 
us.  bv  the  measures  adopted,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  we  would  not  taicc  it. — To  John  Ran- 
dolph, i,  203.  Ford  ed.^  i,  492.  (Pa.,  No- 
vember 1775.) 

*  '"nnprress  struck  out  the  words  in  brackets  and 
•:ed    "repeated"    for    "unremitting",   and 
'  for  "  have".— Editor. 


3449.  GEOSGE    HI.,    Perversity  of.— 

Our  friend  George  is  rather  remarkable  for 
doing  exactly  what  he  ought  not  to  do. — ^To 
Dr.  Ramsay,    ii,  217.     (P.,  1787-) 

3460. .    Has  there  been  a  better 

rule  of  prognosticating  what  he  would  do  than 
to  examine  what  he  ought  not  to  do? — To 
John  Jay.    ii,  291.     (P.,   1787.) 

3451.  GEOBGE  m.,   PoUcy  of.— I  am 

pleased  to  see  the  answer  of  the  King.  It  bears 
the  marks  of  suddenness  and  surprise,  and  as  he 
seems  not  to  have  had  time  for  reflection,  we 
may  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  find  his  answer 
in  the  real  sentiments  of  his  heart,  if  that  heart 
has  any  sentiment.  T  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  contains  the  real  creed  of  an  Englishman, 
and  that  the  word  which  he  has  let  escape,  is 
the  true  word  of  the  enigma.  "  The  moment 
I  see  such  sentiments  as  yours  prevail,  and  a 
disposition  to  give  this  country  the  preference, 
I  will,  &c."  All  this  I  stead  ly  believe.  But 
the  condition  is  impossible.  Our  interest  calls 
for  a  perfect  equality  in  our  conduct  towards 
these  two  nations ;  but  no  preference  anywhere. 
If,  however,  circumstances  should  ever  oblige 
us  to  show  a  preference,  a  respect  for  our 
character,  if  we  had  no  better  motive,  would 
decide  to  which  it  should  be  given. — ^To  John 
Adams,     i,  436.     (P.,  September  1785.) 

3452.  GEOBGE  HI.,  Buinous  nde  of  .— 
It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  see  a  great  na- 
tion reduced  from  an  unexampled  height  of 
prosperity  to  an  abyss  of  ruin,  by  the  long-con- 
tinued rule  of  a  single  chief. — To  Mr.  Rodman. 
vi,  54.     (M.,  April  181 2.) 

3453.  GEOBGE  HI.,  Bnmored  death  of. 

—We  have  a  rumor  that  the  King  of  England 
is  dead.  As  this  would  ensure  a  general  peace, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  any  misfortune 
to  humanity. — To  Harry  Innes.  iv,  315. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  412.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

3454.  GEOBGE  HI.,  Services  to  Amer- 
ica.—We  have  a  blind  story  here  [Paris]  of 
somebody  attempting  to.  assassinate  your^ 
King.  No  man  upon  earth  has  my  prayers  for 
his  continuance  in  life  more  sincerely  than  he. 
He  is  truly  the  American  Messias,  the  most 
precious  life  that  ever  God  gave.  And  may 
God  continue  it.  Twenty  long  years  has  he 
been  laboring  to  drive  us  to  our  good,  and  he 
labors  and  will  labor  still  for  it,  if  he  can  be 
spared.  We  shall  have  need  of  him  for  twenty 
more.  The  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  throne. 
Lansdowne  and  Fox  in  the  ministry  and  we  are 
undone  I  We  become  chained  by  our  habits 
to  the  tails  of  those  who  hate  and  despise  us. 
I  repeat  it,  then,  that  my  anxieties  are  all 
alive  for  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  King. 
He  has  not  a  friend  on  earth  who  would  lament 
his  loss  as  much  and  so  long  as  I  should. — To 
Mrs.  John  Adams.  Kord  ed.,  iv,  261.  (P., 
1786.) 

3455.  GEOBGE  III.,  Tyranny  of.— He 
[George  III.]  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
exercise  of  the  Kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a 
detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny  *  •  • 
by  abandoning  the  helm  of  government  and 
declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protec- 
tion.— Proposed  Virginia  Constitution.  Ford 
ed.,  ii,  12.     (June  1776.) 

3456.  GEOBGE  m.,  Unfit  to  rule.-* 
A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tytant.  is  unfit 
tQ  bie  the  ruler  of  a  people  who  mean   to  he 

<  Mrs.  Adams  was  then  living  in  London. —BriTOR. 
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free.  Future  .ages  will  scarcely  believe  that 
the  hardiness  of  one  man  adventured  within 
the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay 
a  foundation,  so  broad  and  undisguised  for 
tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in 
principles  of  freedom.^ — Declaration   of   In- 

DZPENOENCB   AS    DrAWN    BY    JePFERSON. 

3457.  OEOBOE  IV.,  Character  of.^As 

the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  becom- 
ing interesting, .  1  have  endeavored  to  learn 
what  it  truly  is.  This  is  less  difficult  in  his  case 
than  in  that  of  other  persons  of  rank,  because 
he  has  taken  no  pains  to  hide  himself  from  the 
world.  *  ♦  *  Ihe  total  of  his  education 
was  the  learning  a  little  Latin,  but  he  speaks 
French  without  tne  slightest  foreign  accent^ 
from  the  circumstance  that,  when  very  young, 
his  father  bad  put  only  French  servants  about 
him.  He  has  not  a  single  element  of  mathe- 
matics, of  natural  or  moral  philosophy,  or  of 
any  other  science  on  earth,  nor  has  the  society 
he  has  kept  been  such  as  to  supply  the  void  of 
education.  It  has  been  of  the  lowest,  the  most 
illiterate  and  profligate  persons  of  the  Kingdom, 
without  choice  of  rank  or  mind,  and  with  whom 
the  subjects  of  conversation  are  only  horses, 
drinking-matches,  bawdy  houses,  and  in  terms 
the  most  vulvar.  The  yotmg  nobility,  who  be- 
^n  by  associating  with  him,  soon  leave  him. 
disgusted  with  the  insupportable  profligacy  of 
his  society;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  has  been  sup- 
posed his  favorite,  and  not  over-nice  in  the 
'  choice  of  company,  would  never  keep  him  com- 
pany habitually,  in  fact,  he  never  associated 
with  a  man  of  sense.  He  has  not  a  single  idea 
of  justice,  morality,  religion,  or  of  the  rights  of 
men,  or  any  anxiety  for  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  He  carries  that  indifference  for  fame 
so  far,  that  he  would  probably  be  hurt  were  he 
to  lose  his  throne,  provided  he  could  be  assured 
of  having  always  meat,  dr:nk,  horses  and  wo- 
men. •  *  *  He  had  a  fine  person,  but  it  is 
becoming  coarse.  He  possesses  good  native 
common  Mnse,  is  affable,  polite  andf  very  good- 
humored.  »  ♦  *  The  Duke  of  York^  who 
was  for  some  time  cried  up  as  the  prodigy  of 
the  family,  is  as  profligate,  and  of  less  under- 
standing.— ^To  John  Jay.  ii,  559.  Ford  ed., 
V,  60.     (P.,  1789.) 

8458.  OEOLOGT,  Imperfect  knowledge 
<rf-— I  have  not  much  indulged  myself  in  geo- 
logical inquiries,  from  a  belief  that  the  skin- 
deep  scratches  which  we  can  make  or  find  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  do  not  repay  our  time 
with  as  certain  and  useful  deductions  as  our 
pursuits  in  some  other  branches. — ^To  C.  F.  Vol- 
ley,   iv,   569.     (W.,    1805.) 

3450. .    I  could  not  offer  myself 

u  geological  correspondent  in  this  State,  be- 
cause of  all  the  branches  of  science  it  was  the 
one  I  had  the  least  cultivated.  Our  researches 
into  tiie  texture  of  our  globe  could  be  but  so 
superficial,  compared  with  its  vast  interior  con- 
struction, that  I  saw  no  safety  of  conclusion 
from  the  one,  as  to  the  other;  and  therefore 
have  pointed  my  own  attentions  to  other  ob- 
jects in  preference,  as  far  as  a  heavy  load  of 
business  would  permit  me  to  attend  to  anything 
else. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  v,  531.  (M., 
1810.) 

3460.  GEOLOGT,  Limited  nsefnlnees.— 
To  learn  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  ordinary  arrangement 
of  the  different  strata  of  minerals  in  the  earth, 

*  The  first  sentence  was  changed  so  as  to  read,  *'A 
prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  bv  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of 
s  free  people  ",  and  tha  second  one  was  struck  out.— 
BorroR. 


to  know  from  their  habitual  collocations  and 
proximities  where  we  find  one  mineral ;  whether 
another,  for  which  we  are  seeking,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  its  neighborhood,  is  useful.  But 
the  dreams  about  the   modes  of  creation,   in- 

Suiries  whether  our  globe  has  been  formed  by 
he  agency  of  fire  or  water,  how  many  millions 
of  years  it  has  cost  Vulcan  or  Neptune  to  pro- 
duce what  the  fiat  of  tne  Creator  would  effect 
by  a  single  act  of  will,  is  too  idle  to  be  worth 
a  single  hour  of  any  man  s  life. — To  Dr.  John 
P.  Emmbtt.    vii,  443.     (M.,  1826.) 

3461.  OEOLOaY,  ICan's  reason  defied. 
— The  several  instances  of  trees,  &c.,  found 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  *  ♦  ♦ 
seem  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  defiance. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  335. 
(P..  1786.) 

8468.  GEOLOOY,  Theories  of  .—With  re- 
spect to  the  inclination  of  the  strata  of  rocks, 
1  had  observed  them  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  North  Mountains  in  Virginia,  to  be  parallel 
with  the  pole  of  the  earth.  I  observed  the 
same  thing  in  most  instances  in  the  Alps,  be- 
tween Cette  and  Turin;  but  in  returning  along 
the  precipices  of  the  Apennines,  where  they 
hang  over  the  Mediterranean,  their  direction 
was  totally  different  and  various.  You  men- 
tion that  in  our  Western  country  they  arc  hori- 
zontal. This  variety  proves  they  have  not  been 
formed  by  subsidence,  as  some  writers  of  the 
theories  of  the  earth  have  pretended ;  for  then 
thcnr  should  always  have  been  in  circular  strata, 
and  concentric.  It  proves,  too,  that  they  have 
not  been  formed  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  as  it  might  Have  been  suspected, 
had  all  these  strata  been  parallel  with  that  axis. 
They  may,  indeed,  have  been  thrown  up  by 
explosions,  as  Whitehurst  supposes,  or  have 
been  the  effect  of  convulsions.  But  there  can 
be  no  proof  of  the  explosion,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  convulsions  have  deformed  every  spot  of 
the  earth.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  rock 
grows,  and  it  seems  that  it  grows  in  layers  in 
every  direction,  as  the  branches  of  trees  grow 
in  all  directions.  Why  seek  further  the  solu- 
tion of  this  phenomenon?  Everything  in  na- 
ture decays.  If  it  were  not  reproduced  then 
b^  growth  there  should  be  a  chasm. — To 
Charles  Thomson,  ii.  376.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
448.    (P.,  1787.) 

3468.  GEBBT  (Elbridge),  FederaUst 
hatred  o^. — As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
you  had  consented  to  stay  in  Paris,  there  was 
no  measure  observed  in  the  execrations  of  the 
war  party.  They  openly  wished  you  might  be 
guillotined,  or  sent  to  Cayenne,  or  anything 
else. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  273.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  335.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799) 

8464. .    The  people  will  support 

you,  notwithstanding  the  bowlings  of  the  rav- 
enous crew  from  whose  jaws  they  are  escaping. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  390.  Ford  ed.. 
viii,  41.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

8465.  OEBBY  (Elbridgre),  French  nego- 
tiations.— You  suppose  that  you  have  been 
abused  by  both  parties.  As  far  as  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  you  are  misinformed.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  a  sentence  of  blame  uttered 
against  you  by  the  republicans ;  unless  we  were 
so  to  construe  their  wishes  that  you  had  more 
boldly  cooperated  in  a  project  of  a  treaty,  and 
would  more  explicitly  state,  whether  there  was 
in  your  colleagues  [Marshall  and  Pinckney] 
that  flexibility,  which  persons  earnest  after 
peace  would  have  practiced?  Whether,  on  the 
contrary,    their    demeanor    was    not   cold,    re* 
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boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing 
the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  States .♦ — 
Declajlation  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

3476.  GOVERNMENT,  Art  of.— The 
whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art 
of  being  honest. — Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica,   i,  141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (1774.) 

3477.  GOVEBNMENT,    Censors.— No 

government  ought  to  be  without  censors ;  and 
where  the  press  is  free,  no  one  ever  will. — 
To  President  Washington,  iii,  467.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  108.     (M.,  1792.) 

3478. .  If  virtuous,  the  govern- 
ment need  not  fear  the  fair  operation  of  at- 
tack and  defence.  Nature  has  given  to  man 
no  other  means  of  sifting  out  the  truth,  either 
in  religion,  law,  or  politics. — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  467.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  108. 
(M..  1792.) 

3479. .  I  think  it  is  as  honor- 
able to  the  government  neither  to  know,  nor 
notice,  its  sycophants  or  censors,  as  it  would 
be  undignified  and  criminal  to  pamper  the 
former  and  persecute  the  latter. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  467.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
108.    (M..  1792.) 

—  GOVEBNMENT,  Centralization.— See 

Centralization. 

3480.  GOVEBNHENT,Clianging.— Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments 
long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  transient  causes;  and,  accordingly, 
all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suf- 
ferable.  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

3481.  GOVEBNMENTy  Consent  of  gov- 
erned.—Governments  derivet  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed. — Dec- 
laration OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

3482. .     He  has  kept  among  us 

in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  and  ships 
of  war  without  the  consent  of  our  Legisla- 
tures.— Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3483. .     Civil   government   being 

the  sole  object  of  forming  societies,  its  ad- 
ministration must  be  conducted  by  common 
consent. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  331. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  189.   (1782.) 

3484. .    The    General    Assembly 

of  Virginia,  at  their  session  in  1785,  passed 
an  act  declaring  that  the  district,  called  Ken- 
tucky shall  be  a  separate  and  independent 
State,  on  these  conditions,  i.  That  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district  shall  consent  to  it. — ^To 
M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  258.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  162. 
(P..  1786.) 

•  Congress  inserted  "Colonies"  instead  of  ''States  ". 
-  Editor. 

♦  *'  Deriving  "  in  the  Declaration.— Editor 


3485.  .      rWe]    first   in   modem 

times  [took]  the  ^ound  of  government 
founded  on  the  will  of  the  people. — To 
Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
428.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

3486. ^.    I  do  not  indeed  wish  to 

see  any  nation  have  a  form  of  government 
forced  on  them;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done,  I 
should  rejoice  at  its  being  a  freer  one. — To 
Peregrine  Fitzhugh.  iv,  218.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
211.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

3487. .    The  will  of  the  people 

is  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  any  gov- 
ernment.—To  Benjamin  Waring,  iv,  379. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

3488. .  There  is  only  one  pas- 
sage in  President  Monroe's  message  which  I 
disapprove,  and  which  I  trust  will  not  be  ap- 
proved by  our  Legislature.  It  is  that  which 
proposes  to  subject  the  Indians  to  our  laws 
without  their  consent.  A  little  patience  and 
a  little  money  are  so  rapidly  producing  their 
voluntary  removal  across  the  Mississippi,  that 
I  hope  this  immorality  will  not  be  permitted 
to  stain  our  history.  He  has  certamly  been 
surprised  into  this  proposition,  so  little  in 
concord  with  our  principles  of  government. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  x,  115.  (M., 
Nov.  1818.) 


L .    The  will  [of  the  nation 

is]  the  only  legitimate  basis  [of  government]. 
—To .    vii,  414.     (M.,  1825.) 

3490.  GOVERNMENT,     Control     of .— 

Unless  the  mass  retains  sufficient  control 
over  those  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  their 
government,  these  will  be  perverted  to  their 
own  oppression,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  individuals  and  their 
families  selected  for  the  trust.  Whether  our 
Constitution  has  hit  on  the  exact  degree  of 
control  necessary,  is  yet  under  experiment; 
and  it  is  a  most  encouraging  reflection  that 
distance  and  other  difficulties  securing  us 
against  the  brigand  governments  of  Europe, 
in  the  safe  enjoyment  of  our  farms  and  fire- 
sides, the  experiment  stands  a  better  chance 
of  being  satisfactorily  made  here  than  on 
any  occasion  yet  presented  by  history. — To 
M.  Van  Der  Kemp.    vi.  45.    (M..  1812.) 

3401.  OOVEBNMENT,  Corruptioxi  and. 

— In  every  government  on  earth  is  some  trace 
of  human  weakness,  some  germ  of  corruption 
and  degeneracy,  which  cunning  will  discover, 
and  wickedness  insensibly  open,  cultivate  and 
improve. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  390. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  254.     (1782.) 

3492.  GOVEBNlCENT,De  Facto.— There 

are  some  matters  which,  I  conceive,  might  be 
transacted  with  a  government  de  facto;  such, 
for  instance,  .as  the  reforming  the  unfriendly 
restrictions  on  our  commerce  and  navigation. 
— To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  489.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  131.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

3493.  GOVEBNMENT,      Despotic.— All 

the  powers  of  government,  legislative,  execu- 
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tive  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legislative 
body  [under  the  first  Virginia  Constitution]. 
The  concentrating  these  in  the  same  hands  is 
precisely  the  dehnition  of  despotic  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  no  alleviation  that  these 
powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of 
hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  despots  would  surely 
be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  those  who  doubt 
it  turn  their  eyes  on  the  Republic  of  Venice. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
223.    (1782.) 

8484. .    I  think  the  government 

in  France  is  a  pure  despotism  in  theory,  but 
moderated  in  practice  by  the  respect  which 
the  public  opinion  commands.  But  the  na- 
tion repeats,  after  Montesquieu,  that  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  magistracy,  of  priests  and 
nobles,  are  barriers  between  the  King  and  the 
people.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  these 
barriers  can  only  appeal  to  public  opinion, 
and  that  neither  these  bodies,  nor  the  peo- 
ple, can  oppose  any  legal  check  to  the  will 
of  the  monarch. — ^To  Mr.  Cutting,  ii,  438. 
(P.,  1788.) 

3485.  GOVEBNHEKT,  Elective.^Elect- 
ivc  government  is  *  *  *  the  best  perma- 
nent corrective  of  the  errors  or  abuses  of 
those  entrusted  with  power. — Reply  to  Ad- 
dress,   iv,  387.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

3486.  GOVEBKMEKTy  Energetic- 
American  reputation  in  Europe  is  not  such  as 
to  be  flattering  to  its  citizens.  Two  circum- 
stances are  particularly  objected  to  us, — the 
non-payment  of  our  debts  and  the  want  of 
energy  in  our  f^overnment.  These  discourage 
a  connection  with  us. — To  Archibald  Stuart. 
i,  518.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  188.    (P..  1786.) 

3487. I  am  not  a  friend  to  a 

very  energetic  government.  It  is  always  op- 
pressive.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  331.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  479.    (P..  1787.) 

3498. .    A  free  government  is  of 

all  others  the  most  energetic— To  John 
Dickinson,  iv,  366.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  8.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

3488. .  The  energy  of  the  gov- 
ernment depends  mainly  on  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Chief  Magistrate. — To 
Dr.  Horatio  Turpin.    v,  90.    (W.,  1807.) 

_  OO^TEBJmCENTy  English.— See  Eng- 
land. 

3500.  GK)VEBKHENT,  Experiments  in. 
— ^This  I  hope  will  be  the  age  of  experiments 
in  government,  and  that  their  basis  will  be 
founded  in  principles  of  honesty,  not  of  mere 
force.  We  have  seen  no  instance  of  this  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  nor  do  we 
read  of  any  before  that.—To  John  Adams. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  56.    (M.,  1796.) 

_  GOVEBNKENT,  Extensive  terri- 
tory and. — See  Territory. 

3501.  OOVEBKHEKT,  Extremes  of. 
—We  are  now  vibrating  between  too  much 
and  too  little  government,  and  the  pendulum 


will  rest  finally  in  the  middle. — To  Wiluam 
Stephens  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  v,  3.  (P., 
1788.) 

3502.  GOVEKNICEKT,  Fallibility.— 
— Was  the  government  to  prescribe  to  us  our 
medicine  and  diet,  our  bodies  would  be  in 
such  keeping  as  our  souls  are  now.  Thus  in 
France  the  emetic  was  once  forbidden  as 
a  medicine,  and  the  potato  as  an  article  of 
food.  Government  is  just  as  infallible,  too. 
when  it  fixes  systems  in  physics.  Galileo  was 
sent  to  the  Inquisition  for  affirming  that  the 
earth  was  a  sphere;  the  government  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and 
Galileo  was  obliged  to  abjure  his  error.  This 
error,  however,  at  length  prevailed,  the  earth 
became  a  globe,  and  Descartes  declared  it 
was  whirled  round  its  axes  by  a  vortex.  The 
government  in  which  he  lived  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  this  was  no  question  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  or  we  should  all  have  been 
involved  by  authority  in  vortices.  In  fact, 
vortices  have  been  exploded,  and  the  Newton- 
ian principle  of  gravitation  is  now  more 
firmly  established,  on  the  basis  of  reason, 
than  it  would  be  were  the  government  to  step 
in,  and  to  make  it  an  article  of  necessary 
faith.  Reason  and  experiment  have  been 
indulged,  and  error  has  fled  before  them.  It 
is  error  alone  which  needs  the  support  of 
government  Truth  can  stand  by  itself.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  400.  Ford  Ea,  iii. 
264.    (1782.) 

3503.  OOVEBNMEKT,  Fear  andL^No 
government  can  be  mainuined  without  the 
principle  of  fear  as  well  as  of  duty.  Good 
men  will  obey  the  last,  but  bad  ones  the 
former  only.  If  our  government  ever  fails 
it  will  be  from  this  weakness. — ^To  J.  W. 
Eppes.    Ford  ed.^  ix,  484.     (M.,  1814.) 

~  GK)VEBNMEKT,    The    federaL — See 

Federal  Government. 

3504.  OOVEBKHEKTy      Field      for.— 

Never  was  a  finer  canvas  presented  to  work 
on  than  our  countrymen.  All  of  them  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  or  in  the  pursuits  of 
honest  industry,  independent  in  their  circum- 
stances, enlightened  as  to  their  rights,  and 
firm  in  their  habits  of  order  and  obedience 
to  the  laws. — To  John  Adams.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  56.    (M.,  1796.) 

8505.  GOVEENHENT,  Forms  of. — So- 
cieties exist  under  three  forms,  sufficient^ 
distinguishable,  i.  Without  government.  a> 
among  our  Indians.  2.  Under  governments, 
wherein  the  will  of  every  one  has  a  just  in- 
fluence; as  is  the  case  in  England,  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  in  our  States,  in  a  great  one.  5. 
Under  governments  of  force;  as  is  the  case 
in  all  other  monarchies,  and  in  mo^'t  of  the 
other  republics.  To  have  an  idea  of  the 
curse  of  existence  under  these  last,  they  must 
be  seen.  It  is  a  government  of  wolves  over 
sheep.  It  is  a  problem,  not  clear  in  my  mind, 
that  the  first  condition  is  not  the  best.  But 
I  believe  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  gr^at 
degree  of  population.  The  fecond  state  has 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  it    The  mass  of  man- 
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kind  under  that,  enjoys  a  precious  degree  of 
liberty  and  happiness.  It  has  its  evils,  too; 
the  principle  of  which  is  the  turbulence  to 
which  it  is  subject.  But  weigh  this  against 
the  oppressions  of  monarchy,  and  it  becomes 
nothing.  Malo  periculosam  libertatem  quatn 
quietem  servitutem.  Even  this  evil  is  pro- 
ductive of  good.  It  prevents  the  degeneracy 
of  government,  and  nourishes  a  general  at- 
tention to  the  public  affairs.  I  hold  it  that  a 
little  rebellion,  now  and  then,  is  a  good  thing, 
and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as 
storms  arc  in  the  physical.  Unsuccessful  re- 
bellions, indeed,  generally  establish  the  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  have  produced  them.  An  observation 
of  this  truth  should  render  honest  republican 
governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  re- 
bellions, as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much. 
It  is  a  medicine  necessary  for  the  sound 
heahh  of  government. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  105.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  362.    (P.,  1787.) 

3506.  GOVEBKHEKT,  Foundation  of. 
—The  will  of  the  people  is  the  only  legitimate 
foundation  of  any  government,  and  to  pro- 
tect its  free  expression  should  be  our  first 
object.— To  Benjamin  Waring.  iv,  379. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

3507. .    The  true  foundation  of 

republican  government  is  the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen,  in  his  person  and  property,  and 
in  their  management. — To  Samuel  ICerchi- 
VAL.    vii,  II.    Ford  ed.,  x,  39.    (M.,  1816.) 

3508.  aOVEBNHENT,  Tru^lity. — I 
am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal. — ^To 
Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
127.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

3509.  CK)VEBinffEHTy  Oood.— The  first 
principle  of  a  good  government  is  certainly 
a  distribution  of  its  powers  into  executive, 
judiciary  and  legislative,  and  a  subdivision  of 
the  latter  into  two  or  three  branches. — To 
John  Adams,  ii,  282.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  454. 
(P..  1787.) 

3510. .  A  single  good  govern- 
ment is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  earth. — To 
George  Flower,    vii,  84.     (P.F.,  1817.) 

3511. .  No  government  can  con- 
tinue good,  but  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple.—To  John  Adams,  vii,  149.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
153.    (M..  1819.) 

3512.  GK)VEBNMENTy  Harmony  and.— 
It  is  for  the  happiness  of  those  united  in 
society  to  harmonize  as  much  as  possible  in 
matters  which  they  must  of  necessity  trans- 
act together. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  331. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  189.     (1782.) 

3513.  GOVESNHENT,  HeTedltary 
branches  of. — Experience  has  shown  that 
the  hereditary  branches  of  modem  govern- 
ments are  the  patrons  of  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative, and  not  of  the  natural  rights  of 
the  people,  whose  oppressors  they  generally 
are.— To  General  Washington,  i,  335. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  467,     (A.,  1784) 

3514. .  What  a  crowd  of  les- 
sons  do   the  present   miseries    of   Holland 


3515. 

«      ♦     * 


teach  us!  Never  to  have  an  hereditary  of- 
ficer of  any  sort  *  *  *  .—To  John 
Adams,  ii,  283.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  455.  (P., 
1787.) 

—    .      Our    young    Republic 

should   guard   against   hereditary 

magistrates.— To  David  Humphreys,    ii,  253. 

(P.,  1787.) 

3516. .    We  have  chanced  to  live 

in  an  age  which  will  probably  be  distinguished 
in  history  for  its  experiments  in  government 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  yet  taken  place. 
But  we  shall  not  live  to  see  the  result. 
The  grosser  absurdities,  such  as  hereditary 
magistracies,  we  shall  see  exploded  in  our  day, 
long  experience  having  already  pronounced 
condemnation  against  them.  But  what  is  to 
be  the  substitute?  This  our  children  or 
grandchildren  will  answer.  We  may  be  satis- 
fied with  the  certain  knowledge  that  none 
can  ever  be  tried,  so  stupid,  so  unrighteous, 
so  oppressive,  so  destructive  of  every  end  for 
which  honest  men  enter  into  government,  as 
that  which  their  forefathers  had  established, 
and  their  fathers  alone  venture  to  tumble 
headlong  from  the  stations  they  have  so  long 
abused. — ^To  M.  D'Ivernois.  iv,  115.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  5.    (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

3617. .     The    principles    of   our 

Constitution  are  wisely  opposed  *  *  *  to 
every  practice  which  may  lead  to  hereditary 
establishments. — Reply  to  Address,  v,  473. 
(M.,  1809.) 

3518.  Hereditary    authorities 

always  consume  the  public  contributions,  and 
oppress  the  people  with  labor  and  poverty. — 
To  David  Howell,    v,  554.    (M.,  1810.) 

3519. .  Hereditary  bodies,  al- 
ways existing,  always  on  the  watch  for  their 
own  aggrandizement,  profit  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  and  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. — To  M.  Coray.  vii,  319.  (M.. 
1823.) 

3520.  CK)VERNMEKTy  Inattention  to. 
—If  once  the  people  become  inattentive  to  the 
public  affairs,  you  and  I,  and  Congress  and 
Assemblies,  Judges  and  Governors,  shall  all 
become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
our  general  nature,  in  spite  of  individual  ex- 
ceptions; and  experience  declares  that  man  is 
the  only  animal  which  devours  his  own  kind ; 
for  I  can  apply  no  milder  term  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey 
of  the  rich  on  the  poor. — To  £dward  Car- 
RiNGTON.  ii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.  (P., 
1787.) 

3521.  GOVEBKMENT,  Liberty  and.— 
The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  liberty 
to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. — ^To 
E.  Carrington.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed.,  v,  20. 
(P.,  1788.) 

3522.  OOVERNMEKTy  Monarchical.— 
Blessed  effect  of  a  kingly  government,  where 
a  pretended  insult  to  the  sister  of  a  king, 
is  to  produce  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  or  two  thousand  of  the  people  who 
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tive  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legislative 
body  [under  the  first  Virginia  Constitution]. 
The  concentrating  these  in  the  same  hands  is 
precisely  the  definition  of  despotic  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  no  alleviation  that  these 
powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of 
hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  despots  would  surely 
be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  those  who  doubt 
it  turn  their  eyes  on  the  Republic  of  Venice. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
223.    (1782.) 

3494. .    I  think  the  government 

in  France  is  a  pure  despotism  in  theory,  but 
moderated  in  practice  by  the  respect  which 
the  public  opinion  commands.  But  the  na- 
tion repeats,  after  Montesquieu,  that  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  magistracy,  of  priests  and 
nobles,  are  barriers  between  the  King  and  the 
people.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  these 
barriers  can  only  appeal  to  public  opinion, 
and  that  neither  these  bodies,  nor  the  peo- 
ple, can  oppose  any  legal  check  to  the  will 
of  the  monarch. — ^To  Mr.  Cutting,  ii,  438. 
(P.,  1788.) 

3405.  GOVEBKHEKT,  Elective.— Elect- 
ive government  is  *  *  ♦  the  best  perma- 
nent corrective  of  the  errors  or  abuses  of 
those  entrusted  with  power. — Reply  to  Ad- 
dress,   iv,  387.    (W.,  March  itoi.) 

3406.  GOVERNMENT,  Energetic- 
American  reputation  in  Europe  is  not  such  as 
to  be  flattering  to  its  citizens.  Two  circum- 
stances arc  particularly  objected  to  us, — the 
non-paytnent  of  our  debts  and  the  want  of 
energy  in  our  government.  These  discourage 
a  connection  with  us. — ^To  Archibald  Stuart. 
i,  518.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  188.    (P.,  1786.) 

3407. I  am  not  a  friend  to  a 

very  energetic  government  It  is  always  op- 
pressive.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  331.  Ford 
ED.,  iv.  479.    (P..  1787.) 

3498. .    A  free  government  is  of 

all  others  the  most  energetic. — ^To  John 
Dickinson,  iv,  366.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  8.  (W., 
March  1801.) 


.  The  energy  of  the  gov- 
ernment depends  mainly  on  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Chief  Magistrate. — To 
Dr.  Horatio  Turpin.    v,  90.    (W.,  1807.) 

_  OOVEBNHENT,  English.— See  Eng- 
land. 

3500.  GOVEBNHENT,  Experiments  in. 
—This  I  hope  will  be  the  age  of  experiments 
in  government,  and  that  their  basis  will  be 
founded  in  principles  of  honesty,  not  of  mere 
force.  We  have  seen  no  instance  of  this  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  nor  do  we 
read  of  any  before  that. — To  John  Adams. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  56.    (M.,  1796) 

—  OOVEBNMENTy  Extensive  terri- 
tory and.— See  Territory. 

3501.  OOVEBNMENT,  Extremes  of. 
^We  are  now  vibrating  between  too  much 
and  too  little  government,  and  the  pendulum 


will  rest  finally  in  the  middle. — To  William 
Stephens  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  v,  3.  (P.. 
1788.) 

3502.  GOVEBNMENT,  Fallibility.— 

— Was  the  government  to  prescribe  to  us  our 
medicine  and  diet,  our  bodies  would  be  in 
such  keeping  as  our  souls  are  now.  Thus  in 
France  the  emetic  was  once  forbidden  as 
a  medicine,  and  the  potato  as  an  article  of 
food.  Government  is  just  as  infallible,  too. 
when  it  fixes  systems  in  physics.  Galileo  was 
sent  to  the  Inquisition  for  affirming  that  the 
earth  was  a  sphere;  the  government  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and 
Galileo  was  obliged  to  abjure  his  error.  This 
error,  however,  at  length  prevailed,  the  earth 
became  a  globe,  and  Descartes  declared  it 
was  whirled  round  its  axes  by  a  vortex.  The 
government  in  which  he  lived  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  this  was  no  question  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  or  we  should  all  have  been 
involved  by  authority  in  vortices.  In  fact, 
vortices  have  been  exploded,  and  the  Newton- 
ian principle  of  gravitation  is  now  more 
firmly  established,  on  the  basis  of  reason, 
than  it  would  be  were  the  government  to  step 
in,  and  to  make  it  an  article  of  necessary 
faith.  Reason  and  experiment  have  been 
indulged,  and  error  has  fled  before  them.  It 
is  error  alone  which  needs  the  support  of 
government.  Truth  can  stand  by  itself.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  400.  Ford  Ea,  iii, 
264.    (1782.) 

3503.  OOVEBNHENTy  Fear    and. — No 

government  can  be  maintained  without  the 
principle  of  fear  as  well  as  of  duty.  Good 
men  will  obey  the  last,  but  bad  ones  the 
former  only.  If  our  government  ever  fails 
it  will  be  from  this  weakness. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  484.    (M.,  1814.) 

—  GOVEBNMENT,    The    federal.^See 

Federal  Government. 

3504.  GOVEBNHENT,  Field  for.— 
Never  was  a  finer  canvas  presented  to  work 
on  than  our  countrymen.  All  of  them  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  or  in  the  pursuits  of 
honest  industry,  independent  in  their  circum- 
stances, enlightened  as  to  their  rights,  and 
firm  in  their  habits  of  order  and  obedience 
to  the  laws. — To  John  Adams.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  56.    (M.,  1796.) 

3505.  CK)VERNHENT,  Forma  of. — So- 
cieties exist  under  three  forms,  sufficiently 
distinguishable,  i.  Without  government  a> 
among  our  Indians.  2.  Under  governments, 
wherein  the  will  of  every  one  has  a  just  in- 
fluence ;  as  is  the  case  in  England,  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  in  our  States,  in  a  great  one.  3. 
Under  governments  of  force;  as  is  the  case 
in  all  other  monarchies,  and  in  mo«^t  of  the 
other  republics.  To  have  an  idea  of  the 
curse  of  existence  under  these  last,  they  must 
be  seen.  It  is  a  government  of  wolves  over 
sheep.  It  is  a  problem,  not  clear  in  my  mind, 
that  the  first  condition  is  not  the  best.  But 
I  believe  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  great 
degree  of  population.  The  second  state  has 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  it    The  mass  of  man- 
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kind  under  that,  enjoys  a  precious  degree  of 
liberty  and  happiness.  It  has  its  evils,  too; 
the  principle  of  which  is  the  turbulence  to 
which  it  is  subject.  But  weigh  this  against 
the  oppressions  of  monarchy,  and  it  becomes 
nothing.  Malo  periculosam  libertatem  quant 
quietem  servitutem.  Even  this  evil  is  pro- 
ductive of  good.  It  prevents  the  degeneracy 
of  government,  and  nourishes  a  general  at- 
tention to  the  public  affairs.  I  hold  it  that  a 
little  rebellion,  now  and  then,  is  a  good  thing, 
and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as 
storms  are  in  the  physical.  Unsuccessful  re- 
bellions, indeed,  generally  establish  the  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  have  produced  them.  An  observation 
of  this  truth  should  render  honest  republican 
governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  re- 
bellbns,  as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much. 
It  is  a  mecicine  necessary  for  the  sound 
health  of  government. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  105.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  362.     (P.,  1787.) 

3506.  CK)VEBNM£NTy  Foimdation  of. 
—The  will  of  the  people  is  the  only  legitimate 
foundation  of  any  government,  and  to  pro- 
tect its  free  expression  should  be  our  first 
object. — To  Benjamin  Waring.  iv,  379. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

3507. .    The  true  foundation  of 

republican  government  is  the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen,  in  his  person  and  property,  and 
in  their  management. — To  Samuel  ICerchi- 
VAL.    vii,  II.    Ford  ed.,  x,  39.    (M.,  1816.) 

3508.  OOVERNHENT,  TrugaUty.^I 
am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal. — ^To 
Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  26S.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
327.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

3509.  OOVEBNHEKT,  Oood.^The  first 
principle  of  a  good  government  is  certainly 
a  distribution  of  its  powers  into  executive, 
judidary  and  legislative,  and  a  subdivision  of 
the  latter  into  two  or  three  branches. — ^To 
John  Adams,  ii,  282.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  454. 
(P.,  1787.) 

3510. .  A  single  good  govern- 
ment is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  earth. — To 
George  Flower,    vii,  84.     (P.F.,  1817.) 

8511. .  No  government  can  con- 
tinue good,  but  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
plc.—To  John  Adams,  vii,  149.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
153.    (M..  1819.) 

3512.  00  VEBNMENTy  Harmony  and. — 
It  is  for  the  happiness  of  those  united  in 
society  to  harmonize  as  much  as  possible  in 
matters  which  they  must  of  necessity  trans- 
act together. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  331. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  189.     (1782.) 

3513.  CK)VERNMENT,  HeTedltary 
branches  of. — Experience  has  shown  that 
the  hereditary  branches  of  modem  govern- 
ments arc  the  patrons  of  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative, and  not  of  the  natural  rights  of 
the  people,  whose  oppressors  they  generally 
are.— To  General  Washington,  i,  335. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  467.    (A.,  1784) 

3514. .  What  a  crowd  of  les- 
sons  do   the   present    miseries   of   Holland 


3515. 

*     *     * 


teach  us!  Never  to  have  an  hereditary  of- 
ficer of  any  sort  *  ♦  *  , — Xq  John 
Adams,  ii,  283.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  455.  (P., 
1787.) 

—    .      Our    young    Republic 

should  guard  against  hereditary 
magistrates. — To  David  Humphreys,  ii,  253. 
(P.,  1787.) 

3516. .    We  have  chanced  to  live 

in  an  age  which  will  probably  be  distinguished 
in  history  for  its  experiments  in  government 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  yet  taken  place. 
But  we  shall  not  live  to  see  the  result. 
The  grosser  absurdities,  such  as  hereditary 
magistracies,  we  shall  see  exploded  in  our  day, 
long  experience  having  already  pronounced 
condemnation  against  them.  But  what  is  to 
be  the  substitute?  This  our  children  or 
grandchildren  will  answer.  We  may  be  satis- 
fied with  the  certain  knowledge  that  none 
can  ever  be  tried,  so  stupid,  so  unrighteous, 
so  oppressive,  so  destructive  of  every  end  for 
which  honest  men  enter  into  government,  as 
that  which  their  forefathers  had  established, 
and  their  fathers  alone  venture  to  tumble 
headlong  from  the  stations  they  have  so  long 
abused. — To  M.  D'Ivernois.  iv,  115.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  5.    (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

3517. .     The    principles    of   our 

Constitution  are  wisely  opposed  *  *  *  to 
every  practice  which  may  lead  to  hereditary 
establishments. — Reply  to  Address,  v,  473. 
(M.,  1809.) 

3518.  .     Hereditary    authorities 

always  consume  the  public  contributions,  and 
oppress  the  people  with  labor  and  poverty. — 
To  David  Howell,    v,  554.    (M.,  1810.) 

3519. Hereditary  bodies,  al- 
ways existing,  always  on  the  watch  for  their 
own  aggrandizement,  profit  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  and  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. — To  M.  Coray.  vii,  319.  (M., 
1823.) 

3520.  OOVEBNHENTy  Inattention  to. 
— If  once  the  people  become  inattentive  to  the 
public  affairs,  you  and  I,  and  Congress  and 
Assemblies,  Judges  and  Governors,  shall  all 
become  wolyes.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
our  general  nature,  in  spite  of  individual  ex- 
ceptions; and  experience  declares  that  man  is 
the  only  animal  which  devours  his  own  kind ; 
for  I  can  apply  no  milder  term  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey 
of  the  rich  on  the  poor. — To  JBdward  Car- 
rington.  ii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.  (P., 
1787.) 

3521.  GOVEBKHEKTy  Liberty  and.^ 
The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  liberty 
to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. — To 
E.  Carrington.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed.,  v,  20. 
(P.,  1788.) 

3522.  OOVESNMEKTy  Monarchical. — 
Blessed  effect  of  a  kingly  government,  where 
a  pretended  insult  to  the  sister  of  a  king, 
is  to  produce  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  or  two  thousand  of  the  people  who 
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have  entrusted  themselves  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  as  many  of  his  enemies!  And 
we  think  ours  a  bad  government. — To  Gov- 
ernor RuTLEDGE.    ii,  234.     (P.,  1787.) 

3523. .     It   is   a   govemment  of 

wolves  over  sheep. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
105.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  362.    (P.,  1787.) 

3524.  GK)VEBNMENTy  Moral  princl- 
ples.^If  ever  the  morals  of  a  people  could 
be  made  the  basis  of  their  own  govemment, 
it  is  our  case;  and  who  could  propose  to 
govern  such  a  people  by  the  cormption  of 
a  Legislature,  before  he  could  have  one  night 
of  quiet  sleep,  must  convince  himself  that  the 
human  soul,  as  well  as  body,  is  mortal. — To 
John  Adams.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  57.    (M.,  1796.) 

3525. .    When   we  come  to  the 

moral  principles  on  which  the  govemment  is 
to  be  administered,  we  come  to  what  is  proper 
for  all  conditions  of  society.  I  meet  you 
there  in  all  the  benevolence  and  rectitude  of 
your  native  character;  and  I  love  myself  al- 
ways most  where  I  concur  most  with  you. 
Liberty,  truth,  probity,  honor,  are  declared  to 
be  the  four  cardinal  principles  of  your  So- 
ciety. I  believe  with  you  that  morality,  com- 
passion, generosity,  are  innate  elements  of  the 
human  constitution;  that  there  exists  a  right 
independent  of  force ;  that  a  right  to  property 
is  founded  in  our  natural  wants,  in  the  means 
with  which  we  are  endowed  to  satisfy  these 
wants,  and  the  right  to  what  we  acquire  by 
those  means  without  violating  the  similar 
rights  of  other  sensible  beings;  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  obstruct  another,  exercising  his 
faculties  innocently  for  the  relief  of  sensibil- 
ities made  a  part  of  his  nature;  that  justice 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  society:  that  the 
majority,  oppressing  an  individual,  is  guilty 
of  a  crime,  abuses  its  strength,  and  by  acting 
on  the  law  of  the  strongest  breaks  up  the 
foundations  of  society;  that  action  by  the 
citizens  in  person,  in  affairs  within  their  reach 
and  competence,  and  in  all  others  by  repre- 
sentatives, chosen  immediately,  and  removable 
by  themselves,  constitutes  the  essence  of  a 
republic ;  that  all  governments  are  more  or 
less  republican  in  proportion  as  this  principle 
enters  more  or  less  into  their  composition ; 
and  that  a  government  by  representation  is 
capable  of  extension  over  a  greater  surface 
of  country  than  one  of  any  other  form.  These 
are  the  essentials  in  which  you  and  I  agree; 
Iiowever  in  our  zeal  for  their  maintenance, 
we  may  be  perplexed  and  divaricate,  as  to  the 
structure  of  society  most  likely  to  secure  them. 
—To  DupoNT  de  Nemours,  vi,  591.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  24.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

8526.  aOVBBNMENT,  Objects  of.— Per- 
sons and  property  make  the  sum  of  the  ob- 
jects of  govemment. — To  James  Madison. 
iii.  106.  Ford  ed.,  v,  121.  (P.,  1789)  See 
Generations. 

3527. .    The  care  of  human  life 

and  happmess,  and  not  their  destmction,  is 
the  first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good 
government.— -R.  to  A.  Maryland  Repub- 
licans,   viii,  165.    (1809.) 


3528. .  The  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  man  *  *  *  arc  the  sole  objects 
of  all  legitimate  govemment. — To  General 
Kosciusko,    v,  509.    (M.,  1810.) 

3529. .  The  only  orthodox  ob- 
ject of  the  institution  of  govemment  is  to 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  pos- 
sible to  the  general  mass  of  those  associated 
under  it. — ^To  M.  Van  I^r  Kemp,  vi,  45. 
(M.,  1812.) 

3530. ^     The    equal     rights     of 

man,  and  the  happiness  of  every  individual, 
are  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  legiti- 
mate objects  of  government  Modem  times 
have  the  signal  advantage,  too,  of  having 
discovered  the  only  device  by  which  these 
rights  can  be  secured,  to  wit:  govemment  by 
the  people,  acting  not  in  person,  but  by  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  themselves,  that  is  ta 
say,  by  eveiy  man  of  ripe  years  and  sane 
mind,  who  either  contributes  by  his  purse  or 
person  to  the  support  of  his  country. — To 
^L  CoRAY.    vii,  319.    (M.,  1823.) 

3531.  GK)VEBKMENT,  Origin  of.^There 

is  an  error  into  which  most  of  the  specu- 
lators on  govemment  have  fallen,  and  .which 
the  well-known  state  of  society  of  our  Indians 
ought,  before  now,  to  have  corrected.  In 
their  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  government, 
they  suppose  it  to  have  commenced  in  the 
patriarchal  or  monarchical  form.  Our  In- 
dians are  evidently  in  that  state  of  nature 
which  has  passed  the  association  of  a  single 
family;  and  not  yet  submitted  to  the  author- 
ity of  positive  laws,  or  of  any  acknowledged 
magistrate.  Every  man,  with  them,  is  per- 
fectly free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
But  if,  in  doing  this,  he  violates  the  rig^hts 
of  another,  if  the  case  be  slight,  he  is  punished 
by  the  disesteem  of  his  society,  or,  as  we  say, 
by  public  opinion;  if  serious,  he  is  toma- 
hawked as  a  dangerous  enemy.  Their  leaders 
conduct  them  by  the  influence  of  their  char- 
acter only ;  and  they  follow,  or  not.  as  they 
please,  him  of  whose  character  for  wisdom  or 
war  they  have  the  highest  opinion.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  parties  among  them,  adher- 
ing to  different  leaders,  and  governed  by 
their  advice,  not  by  their  command.  The 
Cherokees,  the  only  tribe  I  know  to  be  con- 
templating the  establishment  of  regular  laws, 
magistrates,  and  govemment,  propose  a  gov- 
emment of  representatives,  elected  from 
every  town.  But,  of  all  things,  they  least 
think  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  will  of 
one  man.  This,  the  only  instance  of  actual 
fact  within  our  knowledge,  will  be  then  a 
beginning  by  republican,  and  not  by  pa- 
triarchal or  monarchical  govemment,  as  spec- 
ulative writers  have  generally  conjectured. — 
To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  4.  Ford  Ok,  x,  32. 
(M.,  1816.) 

3532.  GOVEBNHENT,  Partidpatioii  in. 

—Those  who  bear  equally  the  burdens  of  gov- 
emment should  equally  participate  of  its  ben- 
efits.— Address  to  Lord  Dun  more.  Ford  ed., 
i,  457.    (1775) 
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3533. .  No  Englishman  will  pre- 
tend that  a  right  to  participate  in  government 
can  be  derived  from  any  other  source  than  a 
personal  right,  or  a  right  of  property.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  he,  who  had 
neither  his  person  nor  property  in  America, 
could  rightfully  assume  a  participation  in  its 
government. — Notes  on  M.  SouLis's  Work. 
uc,  299.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  306.     (P.,  1786.) 

3534.  GOVEBNMENT,  The  people  and. 

■~Every  government  degenerates  when  trusted 
to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The  people 
themselves,  therefore,  are  its  only  safe  de- 
positories. And  to  render  even  them  safe, 
their  minds  must  be  improved  to  a  certain  de- 
gree.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  390.  Ford 
ED.,  iii.  254.    (1782.) 

3535. .  The  influence  over  gov- 
ernment must  be  shared  among  all  the  people. 
If  every  individual  which  composes  their  mass 
participates  of  the  ultimate  authority,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  safe;  because  the  corrupting 
the  whole  mass  will  exceed  any  private  re- 
sources of  wealth;  and  public  ones  cannot 
be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In 
this  case,  every  man  would  have  to  pay  his 
own  price.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  corrupted,  becau.se  but  one  man  in 
ten  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Par- 
liament. The  sellers  of  the  government,  there- 
fore, get  nine-tenths  of  their  price  clear. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  390.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
254.    (1782.) 

3536. .    Were  I  called  upon  to 

decide  whether  the  people  had  best  be  omitted 
in  the  Legislative  or  Judiciary  department.  I 
would  say  it  is  better  to  leave  them  out  of  the 
Legislative.  The  execution  of  the  laws  is  more 
important  than  the  making  them.  However, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  people  in  all  the  three 
departments,  where  that  is  possible. — To  M. 
L*Abb6  Arnond.  iii,  82.  Ford  ed.,  v,  104. 
(P.,  1789.) 

3537.  CK)VEBiniCEKTy  Perrendon. — 
[While]  certain  forms  of  government  are 
better  calculated  than  others  to  protect  in- 
dividuals in  the  free  exercise  of  their  natural 
rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves 
better  guarded  against  degeneracy,  yet  ex- 
perience hath  shown  that,  even  under  the  best 
forms,  those  entrusted  with  power  have,  in 
time,  and  by  slow  operations,  perverted  it 
into  tyranny. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Bill.    Forp  ed.,  ii,  220.    (1779) 

3538.  GOVEBKMENT,  Powers  of .^The 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  offices 
shall  be  kept  forever  separate ;  no  person  ex- 
ercising the  one  shall  be  capable  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  others,  or  to  either  of  them. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  13. 
(June  1776.) 

3539. .    The  legitimate  powers  of 

government  extend  to  such  acts  only  as  are 
injurious  to  others. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  400.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  263.     (1782.) 

3540. ,  The  powers  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct  de- 


partments, each  of  them  to  be  confided  to  a 
separate  body  of  magistracy;  to  wit,  those 
which  are  legislative  to  one,  those  which 
are  judiciary  to  another,  and  those  which  are 
executive  to  another.  No  person,  or  collec- 
tion of  persons,  being  of  one  of  these  de- 
partments, shall  exercise  any  power  properly 
belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  except  in 
the  instances  hereinafter  expressly  permitted. 
— Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii, 
j^.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  322.    (1783.) 

3541.  GOVEBNMBNT,  Principles  of 
modem.^£ither  force  or  corruption  has  been 
the  principle  of  every  modem  government, 
unless  the  Dutch  perhaps  be  excepted,  and 
I  am  not  well  enough  informed  to  accept  them 
absolutely. — ^To  John  Adams.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
57.    (1796.) 

3542.  GOVEBNHBNT,  PubUc  welfare 
and.— No  government  has  a  legitimate  right 
to  do  what  is  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  gov- 
erned.— To  President  Washington,  iii,  461. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  103.    (M.,  1792.) 

3543.  GOVEBNHENTy  Purchases  by.— 
I  do  not  know  on  what  principles  of  reason- 
ing it  is  that  good  men  think  the  public  ought 
to  pay  more  for  a  thing  than  they  would 
themselves  if  they  wanted  it. — To  Henry 
Dearborn,    v,  293.    (M.,  1808.) 

3544.  OOVERNHENT,  Purity.— A  gov- 
ernment regulating  itself  by  what  is  wise  and 
just  for  the  many,  uninfluenced  by  the  local 
and  selfish  views  of  the  few  who  direct  their 
affairs,  has  not  been  seen,  perhaps,  on  earth. 
Or  if  it  existed,  for  a  moment,  at  the  birth  of 
ours,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  term  of 
its  continuance.  Still,  I  believe  it  does  exist 
here  in  a  greater  degree  than  anywhere  else; 
and  for  its  growth  and  continuance,  *  *  * 
I  offer  sincere  prayers.— To  Wiluam  Craw- 
ford,   vii,  8.    Ford  ed.,  x,  36.    (M.,  1816.) 

3545.  OOVERinffEKTy  Becognition  of. 
^With  what  kind  of  government  [in  France] 
may  you  do  business?  It  accords  with  our 
principles  to  acknowledge  any  government  to 
be  rightful,  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of 
the  nation  substantially  declared.  The  late 
government  was  of  this  kind,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  by  all  the  branches 
of  ours.  So,  any  alteration  of  it  which  shall 
be  made  by  the  will  of  the  nation  substantially 
declared,  will  doubtless  be  acknowledged  in 
like  manner.  With  such  a  government  every 
kind  of  business  may  be  done. — To  Gouver- 
NEUR  Morris,  iii,  489.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  131. 
(Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

3546. .  You  express  a  wish  *  *  * 

to  be  generally  advised  as  to  the  tenor  of  your 
conduct  in  consequence  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion in  France.  *  ♦  *  We  certainly  can- 
not deny  to  other  nations  that  principle 
whereon  our  government  is  founded,  that 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  govern  itself  in- 
ternally under  what  forms  it  pleases,  and  to 
change  these  forms  at  its  own  will;  and  ex- 
ternally to  transact  business  with  other  na- 
tions   through    whatever    organ    it    chooses, 
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whether  that  be  a  king,  convention,  assem- 
bly, committee,  president,  or  whatever  it  be. 
The  only  thing  essential  is,  the  will  of  the 
nation.  Taking  this  as  your  polar  star,  you 
can  hardly  err.— To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii, 
500.    (Pa.,  Dec.  1792.) 

3547. .    I  am  apprehensive   that 

your  situation  must  have  been  difficult  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  the  late  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  reestablishment  of  some 
other  legitimate  authority,  and  that  you  may 
have  been  at  a  loss  to- determine  with  whom 
business  might  be  done.  Nevertheless  when 
principles  are  well  understood  their  applica- 
tion is  less  embarrassing.  We  surely  cannot 
deny  to  anv  nation  that  right  whereon  our 
own  government  is  founded,  that  every  one 
may  govern  itself  under  whatever  forms  it 
pleases,  and  change  these  forms  at  its  own 
will;  and  that  it  may  transact  its  business 
with  foreiRn  nations  through  whatever  or^n 
it  thinks  proper,  whether  king,  convention, 
assembly,  committee,  president,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  choose.  The  will  of  the  nation 
is  the  only  thing  essential  to  be  regarded. — 

To    GOUVERNEUR    MORRIS.       FORD   ED.,    vi,    I49. 

(Pa.,  Dec.  1792) 

3548. .    On  the  dissolution  of  the 

late  constitution  in  France,  by  the  removal  of 
so  integral  a  part  of  it  as  the  King,  the 
National  Assembly,  to  whom  a  part  only  of 
the  public  authority  had  been  delegated,  sen- 
sible of  the  incompetence  of  their  powers  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  nation  legiti- 
mately, incited  their  fellow  citizens  to  ap- 
point a  national  convention  during  this  de- 
fective state  of  the  national  authority.  Duty 
to  our  constituents  required  that  we  should 
suspend  payment  of  the  moneys  yet  unpaid 
of  our  debt  to  that  country,  because  there 
was  no  person,  or  persons,  substantially  au- 
thorized by  the  nation  of  France  to  receive 
the  moneys  and  give  us  a  good  acquittal.  On 
this  ground  my  last  letter  desired  you  to 
suspend  payments  till  further  orders,  with  an 
assurance,  if  necessary,  that  the  suspension 
should  not  be  continued  a  moment  longer 
than  should  be  necessary  for  us  to  see  the 
reestablishment  of  some  person,  or  body  of 
persons,  with  authority  to  receive  and  give 
us  a  good  acquittal.  Since  that  we  Icam  that 
a  convention  is  assembled,  invested  with  full 
powers  by  the  nation  to  transact  its  affairs. 
Though  we  know  that  from  the  public 
papers  only,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  formal 
annunciation  of  it,  we  hasten  to  act  upon  it 
by  authorizing  you,  if  the  fact  be  true,  to 
consider  the  suspension  of  payment,  *  *  * 
as  now  taken  off,  and  to  proceed  as  if  it  had 
never  been  imposed;  considering  the  con- 
vention, or  the  government  they  shall  have 
established,  as  the  lawful  representative  of 
the  nation,  and  authorized  to  act  for  them. 
Neither  the  honor  nor  inclination  of  our 
country  would  justify  our  withholding  our 
payment  under  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
forms.  On  the  contrary,  they  lent  us  that 
money  when  we  were  under  their  circum- 
stances, and  it  seems  providential  that  we  can 


not  only  repay  them  the  same  sum,  but  under 
the  same  circumstances. — Tq  Gouverneur 
Morris.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  150.    (Pa.,  Dec.  1792.) 

3549. .    I  am  sensible  that  your 

situation  must  have  been  difficult  dunrg  the 
transition  from  the  late  form  of  government 
[in  France]  to  the  reestablishment  of  some 
other  legitimate  authority,  and  that  you  may 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine  widi  whom 
business  might  be  done.  Nevertheless,  when 
principles  are  well  understood,  their  appli- 
cation is  less  embarrassing.  We  surely  can- 
not deny  to  any  nation  that  right  whereon  our 
own  government  is  founded,  that  every  one 
may  govern  itself  according  to  whatever  form 
it  pleases,  and  change  these  forms  at  its  own 
will;  and  that  it  may  transact  its  business 
with  foreign  nations  through  whatever  or- 
gan it  thinks  proper,  whether  king,  conven- 
tion, assembly,  committee,  president,  or  any- 
thing else  it  may  choose.  The  will  of  the 
nation  is  the  only  thing  essential  to  be  re- 
garded.— ^To  Gouverneur  Morris.  iii,  521. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  199.    (Pa.,  Mar.  1793) 

3550. .    If  the  nation  of  France 

shall  ever  reestablish  such  an  officer  as  R^cnt 
(of  which  there  is  no  appearance  at  present), 
I  should  be  for  receiving  a  minister  from 
him;  but  I  am  not  for  doing  it  from  any 
Regent,  so  christened,  and  set  up  by  any  other 
authority. — To  President  Washington. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  219.    (Pa.,  April  i793») 

3551.  GOVEBNMEKT,   Representative. 

— A  representative  government,  responsible  at 
short  periods  of  election,  *  *  *  produces 
the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  mankind. — 
R.  TO  A.  Vermont  Legislature,  viii,  121. 
(1807.) 

3552. .  A  government  by  repre- 
sentation is  capable  of  extension  over  a 
greater  surface  of  country  than  one  of  any 
other  form.— To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  vi, 
591.    Ford  ed.,  x,  24.     (P.P.,  1816.) 

3553. .  The  advantages  of  repre- 
sentative government  exhibited  in  England 
and  America,  and  recently  in  other  countries, 
will  procure  its  establishment  everywhere  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  form ;  and  this  will  in- 
sure the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
world.  It  will  cost  years  of  blood,  and  be 
well  worth  them. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  262.    (M.,  1823.) 

3554.  aOVEBNMEKTy      BepublicazL — 

The  republican  is  the  only  form  of  gfovem- 
ment  which  is  not  eternally  at  open  or  secret 
war  with  the  rights  of  mankind. — Reply  to 
Address,    iii,  128.    Forded.,  v,  147.     (1790) 

3555. .  A  just  and  solid  repub- 
lican government  maintained  here,  will  l)e  a 
standing  monument  and  example  for  the 
aim  and  imitation  of  the  people  of  other 
countries.— To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  366. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  8.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

3556. .    Governments   are    more 

or  less  republican  as  they  have  more  or  less 
of  the  element  of  popular  election  and  con- 
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trol  in  their  composition. — ^To  John  Taylor. 
vi,^o8.    Ford /D.,  X,  31.    (M.,  1816.) 

3557. .  Governments  are  repub- 
lican only  in  proportion  as  they  embody  the 
will  of  the  people  and  execute  it. — ^To 
Samuel  Kerch ival.  vii,  9.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
37.    (M.,  1816.) 

3558. .  A  government  is  repub- 
lican in  proportion  as  every  member  com- 
posing it  has  his  equal  voice  in  the  direction 
of  its  concerns  (not  indeed  in  person,  which 
would  be  impracticable  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
city,  or  small  township,  but)  by  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  himself,  and  responsible  to 
him  at  short  periods. — To  Samuel  Kerch i- 
VAL.    vii,  10.    Ford  ed.,  x,  38.    (M.,  1816.) 

3559. .    It  is  a  misnomer  to  call 

a  government  republican,  in  which  a  branch 
of  the  supreme  power  is  independent  of  the 
nation. — ^To  James  Pleasants.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
199.    (M.,  1821.) 

3560.  aOVEBNMEKT,    BAghtB    and.— 

To  secure  these  rights  (life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness),  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

3561. .    It  is  to  secure  our  rights 

that  we  resort  to  government  at  all. — To  M. 
D'Ivernois.  iv,  114.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  4.  (M., 
Feb.  1795.) 

3562.  GOVEBNMENT,  Safety  of.--r 
deem  no  government  safe  which  is  under  tKe  i 
vassalage  of  any  self-constituted  authorities, 
or  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  na- 
tion, or  its  regular  functionaries. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,  iv,  519.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  285.  (W., 
1803.) 

3563.  GOVEBNMEKT,  Scandalizing.— 
Few  think  there  is  any  immorality  in  scan- 
dalizirg  governments  or  ministers. — To 
Madame  Necker.    ii,  570.     (P.,  1789) 

3564.  GOVEBNHENT,  Simplicity.— I 
am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal  and 
simple. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  327.     (Pa.,  1799.)     See  Simplicity. 

3565.  GOVEBNMEKT,  Strongest.— The 
government  which  can  wield  the  arm  of  the 
people  must  be  the  strongest  possible. — To 
Mr.  Weaver,    v,  89.    (W.,  1807.) 

3566.  . .    That  government  is  the 

strongest  of  which  every  man  feels  himself  a 
part.— To  (Governor  H.  D.  Tiffin,  v,  38. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  21.    (W.,  1807.) 

3567.  GOVEBNHEKT,  Suitability  of  .— 

The  excellence  of  every  government  is  its 
adaptation  to  the  state  of  those  to  be  gov- 
erned bv  it. — ^To  DupoNT  de  Nemours,  vi, 
589.    Ford  ed.,  x,  22.    (P.F.,  1816.) 

3568. .    The    laws    which    must 

effect  [their  happiness]  must  flow  from  their 
own  habits,  their  own  feelings,  and  the  re- 
sources of  their  own  minds.    No  stranger  to 


these  could  possibly  propose  regulations 
adapted  to  them.  Every  peop.e  have  their  own 
particular  habits,  ways  of  thinking,  manners, 
&c.,  which  have  grown  up  with  them  from 
their  infancy,  are  become  a  part  of  their  na-/ 
ture,  and  to  which  the  regulations  which  are 
to  make  them  happy  must  be  accommodated. 
No  member  of  a  foreign  country  can  have  a 
sufficient  sympathy  with  these.  The  in  titu- 
tions  of  Lycurgus.  for  example,  would  not 
have  suited  Athens,  nor  those  of  Solon, 
Lacedxmon.  The  organizations  of  Locke 
were  impracticable  for  Carolina,  and  those  of 
Rousseau  and  Mably  for  Poland.  Turning 
inwardly  on  myself  from  these  eminent  il- 
lustrations of  the  truth  of  my  observation,  I 
feel  all  the  presumption  it  would  manifest, 
should  I  undertake  to  do  what  this  respectable 
society  is  alone  qualified  to  do  suitably  for 
itself.*— To  William  Lee.  vii,  56.  (M.,  1817.) 

3569. .  The  forms  of  govern- 
ment adapted  to  the  age  [of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece]  and  [their]  country  are 
[not]  practicable  or  to  be  imitated  in  our  day. 
*  *  *  The  circumstances  of  the  world  are 
too  much  changed  for  that.  The  government 
of  Athens,  for  example,  was  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  one  city,  making  laws  for  the  whole 
country  subjected  to  them.  That  of  Lace- 
ca^mon  was  the  rule  of  military  monks  over 
the  laboring  class  of  the  people,  reduced  to 
abject  slavery.  These  are  not  the  doctrines  of 
the  present  age.  The  equal  rights  of  man, 
and  the  happiness  of  every  individual,  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  government.  Modern  times  have  the 
signal  advantage,  too,  of  having  discovered 
the  only  device  by  which  these  rights  can  be 
secured,  to  wit:  government  by  the  people, 
acting  not  in  person,  but  by  representatives 
chosen  by  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  by  every 
man  of  ripe  years  and  sane  mind,  who 
either  contributes  by  his  purse  or  person  to 
the  support  of  his  country. — To  M.  Coray. 
vii,  318.    (M.,  i82r) 

—  OOVEBNHENTy  Territory  and. — 
See  Territory. 

3570.  OOVEBNHENT,  Too  much.— The 
only  condition  on  earth  to  be  compared  with 
ours,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Indian, 
where  they  have  still  less  law  than  we. — To 
Governor  Rutledge.    ii,  234.    (P.,  1787.) 

3571. .    I  think,  myself,  that  we 

have  more  machinery  of  government  than  is 
necessary,  too  many  parasites  living  on  the 
labor  of  the  industrious.  I  believe  it  might 
be  much  simplified  to  the  relief  of  those  who 
maintain  it.— To  William  Ludlow,  vii,  378. 
(M.,  1824.) 

3572.  QOVEBNMENT,  Usurpatloxi  of. 
—The  government  of  a  nation  may  be  usurped 
by  the  forcible  intrusion  of  an  individual  into 

•In  1817,  a  French  society,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aijplying  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  theTombig- 
bee  River,  requested  Jefferson  "  to  trace  for  them 
the  basis  of  a  social  pact  for  their  local  regulations  ". 
He  declined  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  quota- 
tion.—EDITOR. 
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t1;ie  throne.  But  to  conquer  its  will,  so  as  to 
rest  the  right  on  that,  the  only  legitimate 
basis,  requires  long  acquiescence  and  cessation 

of  all  opposition. — To  .     vii,  413.     (M., 

1825.) 

3573.  OOVEBKHEXT,  Works  on.— In 
political  economy,  I  think  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations  the  best  book  extant— To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, iii,  145.  Ford  ed.,  v,  173.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

3674. .    Locke's    little   book    on 

fovernment  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes. — To  T. 
f.  Randolph,    iii,  145-     Ford  ed.,  v,  173.     (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

3575. .    Descending  from  theory 

to  practice,  there  is  no  better  book  than  the 
Federalist. — ^To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  145- 
Ford  ed.,  v,  173.  (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3576. ,  In  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws  is  gen- 
erally recommended.  It  contains,  indeed,  a 
great  number  of  political  truths;  but  also  an 
equal  number  of  heresies;  so  that  the  reader 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard. — To  T.  M. 
Randolph,  iii,  145.  Ford  kd.,  v,  173.  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

3577. .    I   think  there  does  not 

exist  a  good  elementary  work  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  into  civil  government;  I  mean  a 
work  which  presents  in  one  full  and  compre- 
hensive view  the  system  of  principles  on  which 
such  an  organization  should  be  founded,  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  of  nature.  For  want  of 
a  single  work  of  that  character,  I  should  rec- 
ommend Locke  on  Government,  Sidney, 
Priestley's  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of 
Government,  Chipman's  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Federalist;  adding,  perhaps, 
Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  be- 
cause of  the  demonstrative  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  that  branch  of  the  subject  If  your 
views  of  political  inquiry  go  further,  to  the  sub- 
jects of  money  and  commerce.  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations  is  the  best  book  to  be  read,  unless 
Say's  Political  Economy  can  be  had,  which 
treats  the  same  subjects  on  the  same  principles, 
but  in  a  sliorter  compass  and  more  lucid  man- 
ner.— To  John  Norvell.  v,  90.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
71.    (W.,  1807.)    Sec  Aristotle. 

3578.  OOVEBNMENTS    (American), 

Blessed.— My  God !  how  little  do  my  coun- 
trymen know  what  precious  blessings  thev  are 
in  possession  of,  and  which  no  otfier  people 
on  earth  enjoy.— To  James  Monroe.  1,  352. 
Ford  ed.,  iv.  59.     (1785) 

8579.  GOVEBKMENTS    (American), 

Contented. — There  are  not,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  more  tranquil  governments  than  ours, 
nor  a  happier  and  more  contented  people. — To 
Baron  Geismer.    i,  427.     (Pm  IT^S) 

3580.  OOVEBKMENTS    (American), 

Energy  of. — It  has  been  said  that  our  gov- 
ernments, both  Federal  and  particular,  want 
energy;  that  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  both 
individuals  and  States  from  committing 
wrong.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  an  inconve- 
nience. On  the  other  hand,  that  energy  which 
absolute  governments  derive  from  an  armed 
force,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  bayonet  con- 
stantly held  at  the  breast  of  every  citizen,  and 
which  resembles  very  much  the  stillness  of 


the  grave,  must  be  admitted  also  to  have  its 
inconveniences.  We  weigh  th^  two  together, 
and  like  best  to  submit  to  the  former.  Com- 
pare the  number  of  wrongs  committed  with  im- 
punity by  citizens  among  us  with  those  com- 
mitted by  the  sovereign  in  other  countries, 
and  the  last  will  be  found  most  numerous, 
most  oppressive  on  the  mind,  and  most  de- 

frading  of  the  dignity  of  man. — To  M.   de 
Ieunier.     ix,  292.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  147.     (P.. 
1786.) 

3581.  OOVEBNMENTS  (AmeTlcan), 
Happy.— With  all  its  defects,  and  with  all 
those  of  our  particular  governments,  the  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  them  are  so 
slight  in  comparison  with  those  existing  in 
every  other  government  on  earth,  that  our 
citizens  may  certainly  be  considered  as  in  the 
happiest  political  situation  which  exists. — To 
General  Washington,  ii,  250,  (P.,  Aug. 
1787.) 

3582 .    With  all  the  defects  of 

our  constitutions,  whether  general  or  partic- 
ular, the  comparison  of  our  governments  with 
those  of  Europe,  is  like  a  comparison  of 
heaven  and  hell.  England,  like  the  earth,  may 
be  allowed  to  take  an  intermediate  station. — 
To  Joseph  Jones,  ii,  249.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  438. 
(P.,  1787.) 

3583.  OOVEBNMEKTS  (American), 
People  and. — ^We  think  in  America  that  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  the  people  into  every 
department  of  government,  as  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  exercising  it;  and  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  a  long-continued  and 
honest  administration  of  its  powers.  To  M. 
UABBfe  Arnond.  iii,  81.  Ford  ed.,  v,  103, 
(P.,  1789.) 

3584.  OOVEBHICENTS  (American), 
Powers. — An  elective  despotism  was  not  the 
government  we  fought  for,  but  one  which 
should  not  only  be  founded  on  true  free  princi- 
ples, but  in  which  the  powefs  of  government 
should  be  so  divided  and  balanced  among 
general  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one 
could  transcend  their  legal  limits  without 
being  effectually  checked  and  restrained  by 
the  others. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  224.    (1782.) 

3585.  O0VEBNHBNT8    (American), 

Principles.— Every  species  of  government  has 
its  specific  principles.  Ours  perhaps  are  more 
peculiar  than  those  of  any  in  the  universe. 
It  is  a  composition  of  the  freest  principles  of 
the  English  constitution,  with  others  derived 
from  natural  right  and  natural  reason.  To 
these  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than  the 
maxims  of  absolute  monarchies. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii,  331.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  189. 
(1782.) 

3586. .  We,  of  the  United  States, 

are  constitutionally  and  conscientiously  demo- 
crats. We  consider  society  as  one  of  the  natural 
wants  with  which  man  has  been  created;  that 
he  has  been  endowed  with  faculties  and  quali- 
ties to  effect  its  satisfaction  by  concurrence  of 
others  having  the  same  want;  that  when,  by 
the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  he  has  procured 
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a  state  of  society,  it  is  one  of  his  acquisitions 
which  he  has  a  right  to  regulate  and  control, 
jointly,  indeed^  with  all  those  who  have  con- 
curred in  the  procurement,  whom  he  cannot 
exclude  from  its  use  or  direction  more  than 
they  him.  We  think  experience  has  proved 
it  safer,  for  the  mass  of  individuals  composing 
the  society,  to  reserve  to  themselves  person- 
ally the  exercise  of  all  rightful  powers  to 
which  they  are  competent,  and  to  delegate  those 
to  which  they  are  not  competent  to  deputies 
named,  and  removable  for  unfaithful  conduct, 
by  themselves  immediately.  Hence,  with  us,  the 
people  (by  which  is  meant  the  mass  of  individ- 
uals composing  the  society),  being  competent 
to  judge  of  the  facts  occurring  in  ordinary  life, 
they  have  retained  the  functions  of  judges  of 
facts,  under  the  name  of  jurors ;  but  being  un- 
qualified for  the  management  ox  affairs  requir- 
ing intelligence  above  the  common  level,  yet 
competent  judges  of  human  character,  they 
choose,  for  their  management,  representatives, 
some  by  themselves  immediately,  others  by  elec- 
tors chosen  by  themselves.  Thus  our  President 
is  chosen  by  ourselves  directly  in  practice,  for 
we  vote  for  A  as  elector  only  on  the  condition 
he  will  vote  for  B ;  our  representatives  by  our- 
selves immediately;  our  Senate  and  judges  of 
law  through  electors  chosen  by  ourselves. 
And  we  believe  that  this  proximate  choice  and 
power  of  removal  is  the  best  security  which 
experience  has  sanctioned  for  ensuring  an 
honest  conduct  in  the  functionaries  of  society. 
Your  three  or  four  alembications  have  indeed  a 
seducing  appearance.  We  should  conceive, 
prima  facie,  that  the  last  extract  would  be  the 
pure  alcohol  of  the  substance,  three  or  four 
times  rectified.  But  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  and  more  sublimated,  they  are  also  farther 
and  farther  removed  from  the  control  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  human  character,  we  believe,  re- 
quires in  general  constant  and  immediate  con- 
trol, to  prevent  its  being  biased  from  right  by 
the  seductions  of  self-love.  Your  process  pro- 
duces, therefore,  a  structure  of  government  from 
which  the  fundamental  principle  of  ours  is 
excluded.  You  first  set  down  as  zeros  all 
individuals  not  having  lands,  which  are  the 
greater  number  in  every  society  of  long  stand- 
ing. Those  holding  lands  are  permitted  to 
manage  in  person  the  small  affairs  of  their 
commune  or  corporation,  and  to  elect  a  deputy 
for  the  canton;  in  which  election,  too,  every 
one's  vote  is  to  be  an  unit,  a  plurality,  or  a 
fraction,  in  proportion  to  his  landed  possessions. 
I'he  assemblies  of  cantons,  then,  elect  for  the 
districts;  those  of  districts  for  circles;  and 
.  those  of  circles  for  the  national  assemblies. 
Some  of  these  highest  councils,  too,  are  in  a 
considerable  degree  self-elected,  the  regency 
partially,  the  judiciary  entirely,  and  some  are 
for  life.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  esfrit  de 
corps,  or  of  party,  gets  possession  oi  them, 
which  experience  shows  to  be  inevitable,  there 
are  no  means  of  breaking  it  up,  for  they  will 
never  elect  but  those  of  their  own  spirit. 
Juries  are  allowed  in  criminal  cases  only.  I 
acknowledge  myself  strong  in  affection  to  our 
own  form,  yet  both  of  us  act  and  think  from 
the  same  motive ;  we  both  consider  the  people  as 
our  children,  and  love  them  with  parental  af- 
fection. But  vou  love  them  as  infants  whom 
you  are  afraid  to  trust  without  nurses ;  and  I 
as  adults  whom  I  freely  leave  to  self-govern- 
ment. And  you  are  right  in  the  case  referred 
to  you;  my  criticism  being  built  on  a  state  of 
society  not  under  your  contemplation.  It  is, 
in  fact,  like  a  critic  on  Homer  bv  the  laws  of 
the  Drama. — ^To  Dupont  de  Memours.  vi, 
589.    Ford  ed.,  x,  22.     (P.P.,  1816.) 


3587.  GOVEBNHENTS  (American),  Be- 

forming. — We  can  surely  boast  of  having  set 
the  world  a  beautiful  example  of  a  govern- 
ment reformed  by  reason  alone  without 
bloodshed.  But  the  world  is  too  far  op- 
pressed to  profit  by  the  example.— To  E. 
RuTLEDGE.  ii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  v,  42.  (P., 
1788.) 

3588. .    The   example    we   have 

given  to  the  world  is  single,  that  of  chang- 
ing our  form  of  government  under  the  au- 
thority of  reason  only,  without  bloodshed  — 
To  Ralph  Izard,    ii,  429,    (P.,  1785.) 

3589.  GOVEBKHENTS  (American),  Be- 

pubUcan.— The  governments  [of  the  pro- 
posed new  States]  shall  be  in  republican 
forms.— Western  Territory  Report.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  409.     (1784.) 

3590. .   From  the  moment  that  to 

preserve  our  nghts  a  change  of  government 
became  necessary,  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tamed  that  a  republican  form  was  most  con- 
sonant with  reason,  with  right,  with  the  free- 
dom of  man,  and  with  the  character  and  sit- 
uation of  our  fellow  citizens.  To  the  sincere 
spirit  of  republicanism  are  naturally  associated 
the  love  of  country,  devotion  to  its  liberty. 
Its  rights  and  its  honor.  Our  preference  to 
that  form  of  government  has  been  so  far 
justified  by  its  success,  and  the  prosperity 
with  which  it  has  blessed  us.— R.  to  A 
Virginia  Legislatxjre.     viii,  148.     (1809.) 

3591.  GOVBBNMENTS    (American), 

Virtuous.— I  think  our  governments  will  re- 
main virtuous  for  many  centuries ;  as  long  as 
*  *  *  [the  people]  are  chiefly  agricultural, 
and  this  will  be  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America.  When 
they  get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large 
cities,  as  in  Europe,  they  will  become  cor- 
rupt as  in  Europe.*— To  James  Madison,  ii, 
Z^.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  479.     (P.,  1787.) 

3592.  G0VEBKMENT8  (American), 
Ward  administration.— The  elementary  re- 
publics of  the  wards,  the  county  republics, 
the  State  republics,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Union,  would  form  a  gradation  of  author- 
ities, standing  each  on  the  basis  of  law,  hold- 
ing every  one  its  delegated  share  of  powers, 
and  constituting  truly  a  system  of  funda- 
mental balances  and  checks  for  the  govern- 
ment. Where  every  man  is  a  sharer  in  the 
direction  of  his  ward-republic,  or  of  some 
of  the  higher  ones,  and  feels  that  he  is  a 
participator  in  the  government  of  affairs,  not 
merely  at  an  election  one  day  in  the  year,  but 
every  day;  when  there  shall  not  be  a  man 
in  the  State  who  will  not  be  a  member  of 
some  one  of  its  councils,  great  or  small,  he 
will  let  the  heart  be  torn  out  of  his  body 
sooner  than  his  power  be  wrested  from  him 
by  a  Caesar  or  a  Bonaparte. — To  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,    vi,  543.    (M.,  1816.) 

♦  The  text  of  the  Congfress  edition  is  :  "  When  we 
get  piled  upon  one  another  in  lar^re  cities,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in  Europe,  and  go 
to  eating  one  another  as  they  do  there."— editor. 
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3608. .    How  powerfully  did  we 

feel  the  energy  of  this  organization  in  the 
case  of  the  Embargo?  I  felt  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Government  shaken  under  my 
feet  by  the  New  England  townships.  There 
was  not  an  individual  in  their  States  whose 
body  was  not  thrown  with  all  its  momentum 
into  action;  and  although  the  whole  of  the 
other  States  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  yet  the  organization  of  this  little 
selfish  minority  enabled  it  to  overrule  the 
Union.  What  would  the  unwieldy  counties 
of  the  middle,  the  south  and  the  west  do? 
Call  a  county  meeting,  and  the  drunken 
loungers  at  and  about  the  court  houses 
would  have  collected,  the  distances  being  too 
great  for  the  good  people  and  the  industrious 
generally  to  attend.  The  character  of  those 
who  really  met  would  have  been  the  measure 
of  the  weight  they  would  have  had  in  the 
scale  of  public  opinion. — To  Joseph  C.  Ca- 
bell,   vi,  544.    (M.,  1816.) 

8594.  OOVEBNMENTB  (European),  Op- 
pressive.— ^The  European  are  governments  of 
kites  over  pigeons. — To  Governor  Rutledce. 
ii,  234.    (P.,  1787.) 

8505.  GBAMMAB,  Bigor  of.— Where 
strictness  of  grammar  does  not  weaken  ex- 
pression, it  should  be  attended  to  *  *  *  . 
But  where,  by  small  grammatical  negligences, 
the  energy  of  an  idea  is  condensed,  or  a  word 
stands  for  a  sentence,  I  hold  grammatical  rigor 
in  contempt.* — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  X08.     (W.,  1801.)    See  Languages. 

3506.  QBANQEB  (Gideon),  Burr's  en- 
emy.— In  the  winter  of  1803-4,  another  train 
of  events  took  place  which,  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  think 
it  but  justice  to  yourself  that  I  should  state. 
I  mean  the  intrigues  which  were  in  agitation, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  believed  Colonel 
Burr  to  be ;  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  five  East- 
ern States,  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  seven  Eastern 
States;  either  to  overawe  the  Union  by  the 
combination  of  their  power  and  their  will,  or  by 
threats  of  separating  themselves  from  it.  Your 
intimacy  witn  some  of  those  in  the  secret  gave 
you  opportunities  of  searching  into  their  pro- 
ceedings, of  which  you  made  me  daily  and 
confidential  reports.  This  intimacy  to  which  I 
had  such  useful  recourse,  at  the  time,  rendered 
you  an  object  of  suspicion  with  many  as  being 
yourself  a  partisan  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  very  combination  which  you  were 
faithfully  employed  in  defeating.  I  never  failed 
to  justify  you  to  all  those  who  brought  their 
suspicions  to  me,  and  to  assure  them  of  my 
knowledge  of  your  fidelity.  Many  were  the  in- 
dividuals, then  members  of  the  Legislature,  who 
received  these  assurances  from  me,  and  whose 
apprehensions  were  thereby  quieted.  This  first 
project  of  Burr  having  vanished  in  smoke,  he 
directed  his  views  to  the  Western  country. — 
To  Gideon  Granger,  vi,  330.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
455.      (M.,    1814.) 

3507.  GBANOEB  (Gideon),  Supreme 
Court. — I  shall  be  perfectly  happy  if  either 
you  or  [Levi]  Lincoln  is  named,  as  I  consider 
the  substituting,  in  the  nlace  of  [Judge]  Gush- 
ing, a  firm  unequivocating  republican,  whose 
principles  are  born  with  him,  and  not  an  oc- 
casional ingraftment,  as  necessary  to  complete 

♦  From  a  note  enclosing  draft  of  first  annual  mes- 
Tc  and  requesting  suggestions  thereon.— EDITOR. 


that  great  reformation  in  our  Government  to 
which  the  nation  gave  its  fiat  ten  years  ago. — 
To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  a86.  (M.. 
1810.) 

3508.  GBATITXrDE,  HappinesB  and.— I 
have  but  one  system  of  ethics  for  men  and 
for  nations— to  be  grateful,  to  be  faithful  to 
all  engagements,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
be  open  and  generous,  promoting  in  the  long 
run  the  interests  of  both,  and  I  am  sure  it 
promotes  their  happiness. — To  La  Duchesse 
D'AuviLLE.  iii,  135.  Ford  ed.,  v,  153.  (N. 
Y.  1790.) 

3500.  GBATITUDE,  National.— I  think 
*  *  *  that  nations  are  to  be  governed  with 
regard  to  their  own  interest,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  their  interest,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  grateful,  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments  even  in  the  worst  of  circumstances, 
and  honorable  and  generous  always. — To  M. 
DE  Lafayette,  iii,  132.  Ford  ed.,  v.  152. 
(N.Y.,  1790.)  

3600.  QBATITXTBE,  Principles  of.— To 
say  that  gratitude  is  never  to  enter  into  the 
motives  of  national  conduct  is  to  revive  a 
principle  which  has  been  buried  for  centuries 
with  its  kindred  principles  of  the  lawfulness 
of  assassination,  poison,  perjury,  &c.  All  of 
these  were  legitimate  principles  in  the  dark 
ages,  which  intervened  between  ancient  and 
modern  civilization,  but  exploded  and  held  in 
just  horror  in  the  eighteenth  century. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  v,  hi. 
(P.,  1789.) 

—  OBEEB  LAKQUAQK^See  Lan- 
guages. 

3601.  OBEEKS,  Andent.— Should  these 
thoughts  *  on  the  subject  of  national  govern- 
ment furnish  a  single  idea  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  them  [the  Greeks],  I  shall  fancy  it  a 
tribute  rendered  to  the  manes  of  your  Homer, 
your  Demosthenes,  and  the  splendid  constella- 
tion of  sages  and  heroes,  whose*  blood  is  still 
flowing  in  your  veins,  and  whose  merits  are  still 
resting,  as  a  heavy  debt,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  living,  and  the  future  races  of  men. — To 
M.  Cora  v.    vii,  324,     (M.,  1823.) 

3602.  QBEEKS,  (Government  of.— <;reecc 
was  the  first  of  civilized  nations  which  pre- 
sented examples  [in  government]  of  what  man 
should  be. — To  M.  Cora  v.    vii,  318.  (M.,  1823.) 

3603.  OBEEKS,  Sympathy  for.— No  peo- 
ple sympathize  more  feelingly  than  ours  with 
the  sufferings  of  your  countrymen,  none  offer 
more  sincere  and  ardent  prayers  to  heaven  for 
their  success.  And  nothing  indeed  but  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  government,  never 
to  entangle  us  with  the  broils  of  Europe,  could 
restrain  our  generous  youth  from  taking:  some 
p.irt  in  this  holy  cause.  Possessing  ourselves 
the  combined  blessing  of  liberty  and  order,  wc 
wish  the  same  to  other  conntries,  and  to  none 
more  than  yours,  which,  the  first  of  civilized 
nations,  presented  examples  of  what  man  should 
be. — To  M.  Coray.    vii,  318.     (M..  1823.) 

3604.  GBEEKE  (Nathaniel),  Estimate 
of. — Greene  was  truly  a  great  man.  He  had 
not,  perhaps,  all  the  Qualities  which  so  peculiarly 
rendered  General   Washington  the  fittest  man 

♦  JeflFerson,  at  the  request  of  M,  Coray,  wrote  a 
paper  outlinmg  a  system  of  government  tor  Greece. 
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on  earth  for  directing  so  great  a  contest  under 
so  great  difficulties.  *  *  *  But  Greene  was 
second  to  no  one  in  enterprise,  in  resource,  in 
sound  judgment,  promptitude  of  decision,  and 
in  every  other  military  talent. — To  William 
Johnson.    Ford  ed.,  x,  222.    (M.,  1822.) 

3605.  GBIEF,  Stupefying.^Your  letter 
found  me  a  little  emerging  from  the  stupor  of 
mind  which  had  rendered  me  as  dead  to  the 
world  as  was  she  whose  loss  occasioned  it.  * — 
To  THB  Chevalier  db  Chattsllux.  i,  322. 
FoBO  KD.,  iii,  64.     (Am.,  1782.) 

8606.  OBJEF,  Value  of .^When  we  put 

into  the  same  scale  the  abuses  [of  grief]  with 
the  afflictions  of  soul  which  even  tbe  uses  of 
grief  cost  us,  we  may  consider  its  value  in  the 
economy  of  the  human  beinff,  as  equivocal  at 
least.  Those  afflictions  c!oud  too  great  a  por- 
tion of  life  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  any  bene- 
fits derived  from  its  uses.  For  setting  aside  its 
paroxysms  on  the  occasions  of  special  bereave- 
ments, all  the  latter  years  of  aged  men  are  over- 
shadowed with  its  gloom.  Whither,  for  in- 
stance, can  you  and  I  look  without  seeing  the 
graves  of  those  we  have  known?  And  whom 
can  we  call  up,  of  our  early  companions,  who 
has  not  left  us  to  regret  his  loss?  This,  in- 
c!''rfl.  may  be  one  of  the  salutary  effects  of 
grief. — ^To  John  Adams,    vii,  37.     (M.,   18 16.) 

3607.  QBJUaS,  (Baron  de),  Genlua.— A 

man  of  genius,  of  taste,  of  point,  an  acquaint- 
ance, the  measure  and  traverses  of  whose  mind 
I  Imow. — ^To  John  Adams,    vii,  27.    (M.,  18 16.) 

—  GULP  8TBEAX.— See  Canal,  1116. 

3608.  GUNBOATS,  Naval  ▼lews.— On 
this  subject  professional  men  were  consulted 
as  far  as  we  nad  opportunity.  General  Wilkin- 
son, and  the  late  General  Gates,  gave  their 
opinions  in  writing,  in  favor  of  the  system,  as 
will  be  seen  by  their  letters  now  communicated. 
The  higher  officers  of  the  navy  gave  the  same 
opinions  in  separate  conferences,  as  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  seat  of  government  offered  oc- 
casions of  consulting  them,  and  no  difference 
of  judgment  appeared  on  the  subjects.  Those 
of  Commodore  Baron  and  Captain  Tingley. 
*  *  •  are  ♦  ♦  ♦  transmitted  herewith  to 
the  Legislature. — Special  Message,  viii,  80. 
FoKO  kd.,  ix,  2$.     (Feb.  1807.) 

8609.  HABEAS  C0BFU8,  Bill  of  Bights 
and.— I  like  the  declaration  of  rights  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  I  should  have  been  for  going  fur- 
ther. 'For  instance,  the  following  alterations 
and  additions  would  have  pleased  me :  *  *  * 
Article  8.  "  No  person  shall  be  held  in  con- 
finement more  than  —  days  after  he  shall 
have  demanded  and  been  refused  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  by  the  judge  appointed  by  law. 
nor  more  than  —  days  after  such  a  writ 
shall  have  been  served  on  the  person  holding 
liim  in  confinement;  and  no  order  given  on 
clue  examination  for  his  remandment  or  dis- 
charge ;  nor  more  than  —  hours  in  any  place 
at  a  greater  di  *^ance  than  —  miles  from  the 
usual  residence  of  some  judge  authorized  to 
issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  nor  shall 
such  writ  be  suspended  for  any  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  nor  in  any  place  more  than 
—  miles  distant  from  the  station  or  encamp- 
ment of  enemies  or  of  insurgents."— To 
James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford  ed.^  v,  112. 
(P..  Aug.  1789.) 

•  The  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson.— EDITOR. 


8610.  HABEAS  COBFUS  IN  BNO- 
ltANT>. — Examine  the  history  of  England. 
See  how  few  of  the  cases  of  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  law  have  been  worthy 
of  that  suspension.  They  have  been  either 
real  treason,  wherein  the  parties  might  as 
well  have  been  charged  at  once,  or  sham 
plots,  where  it  was  shameful  they  should 
ever  have  been  suspected.  Yet  for  the  few 
cases  wherein  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus has  done  real  good,  that  operation  is  now 
become  habitual,  and  the  minds  of  the  nation 
almost  prepared  to  live  under  its  constant  sus- 
pension.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  446.  Ford- 
ed., v,  46.    (P.,  July  178S.) 

8611.  HABEAB  CORPUS,  Force  of.— I 
do  not  like  [in  the  new  Federal  Constitution] 
the  omission  of  a  bill  of  rights,  providing 
clearly  and  without  the  aid  of  sophisms  for 
*  *  *  the  eternal  and  unremitting  force  of 
the  habeas  corpus  laws. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  329.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  476.     (P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

8612.  HABEAS  COBFUS,  Suspeiuiioii. 
—By   a   declaration   of   rights,    I    mean   one 


which  shall  stipulate 


no  suspensions 


of  the  habeas  corpus  *  *  *  .—To  A.  Don- 
ald,   ii,  355.    (P.,  1788.)    See  818. 

3613. I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 

acceptance  of  our  new  Constitution  by  nine 
States.  It  is  a  good  canvas,  on  which  some 
strokes  only  want  retouching.  What  these 
are,  I  think,  are  sufficiently  manifested  by  the 
general  voice  from  north  to  south,  which 
calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  seems  pretty  gen- 
erally understood  that  this  should  go  to 
*  *  *  habeas  corpus.  *  *  *  Why  sus- 
pend the  habeas  corpus  in  insurrections  and 
rebellions?  The  parties  who  may  be  arrested 
may  be  charged  instantly  with  a  well  de- 
fined crime;  of  course,  the  judge  will  re- 
mand them.  If  the  public  safety  requires 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  man  im- 
prisoned on  less  probable  testimony  in  those 
than  in  other  emergencies,  let  him  be  taken 
and  tried,  retaken  and  retried,  while  the 
necessity  continues,  only  giving  him  redress 
against  the  Government  for  damages. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  v,  45. 
(P.,  1788.) 

—  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Accounts 
of  .—See  36. 

3614.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  AlU- 
ance  with  England. — Hamilton  [at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  cabinet]  thought  that  if  we  were 
unequal  to  the  contest  [with  Spain]  ourselve*? 
it  behooved  us  to  provde  allies  for  our  aid. 
That  in  this  view,  two  nations  could  be  named. 
France  and  England.  France  was  too  intimately 
connected  with  Spain  in  other  points,  and  of 
too  great  mutual  value,  ever  to  separate  for 
us.  *  *  *  England  alone,  then,  remained. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  effect  it  with  her ;  how- 
ever, he  was  for  trying  it,  and  for  sounding 
them  on  the  proposition  of  a  defensive  treaty  of 
alliance.  ♦  The  President  sa  d  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease. — The  Anas. 
ix.  124.     Ford  ed.,  i,  206.     (Oct    1792.) 

•  The  difRcultv  arose  out  of  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  In- 
dians, and  the  contention  as  to  boundaries  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.— EoriOK. 
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3615.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Anglo- 
maniac. — His  mind  was  really  powerful,  but 
chained  by  native  partialities  to  everything 
h.nglish.  He  had  formed  exaggerated  ideas  ot 
the  superior  perfection  of  the  iinglish  constitu- 
tion, the  superior  wisdom  of  their  government^ 
and  sincerely  believed  it  for  the  good  of  this 
country  to  make  them  its  model  in  everything; 
without  considering  that  what  might  be  wise 
and  good  for  a  nation  essentially  commercial^ 
and  entangled  in  complicated  intercourse  with 
numerous  and  powerful  neighbors,  might  not  be 
so  fbr  one  essentially  agricultural,  and  in- 
sulated by  nature  from  the  abusive  governments 
of  the  old  world. — To  William  H.  Crawford. 
vii,  6.     Ford  ed.,  x,  34.     (M.,  1816.) 

8616.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Anti- 
Bepubllcan  ColoesuB.— Hamilton  is  really  a 
Colossus  to  the  anti-republican  party.  Without 
ntunbers,  he  is  an  host  within  himself.  They 
have  got  themselves  into  a  defile  where  they 
might  be  finished;  but  too  much  security  on 
the  republican  part  will  give  time  to  his  talents 
and  indefatigableness  to  extricate  them.  We 
have  had  only  middling  performances  to  oppose 
to  him.  In  truth,  when  he  comes  forward,  tnere 
is  nobody  but  yourself  who  can  meet  him.  His 
adversaries  having  begun  the  attack,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  answering  them,  and  remains  un- 
answered himself.  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  God's  sake 
take  up  your  pen,  and  give  a  ftmdamental 
reply  to  "  Curtius "  and  "  Camilltts." — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  121.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  32. 
(M.,   Sept.    1 795-) 

3617.  HAMILTOK  (Alexander),  Coal- 
escence with  Jefferson. — He  [President 
Washington]  proceeded  to  express  his  earnest 
wish  that  Hamilton  and  myself  could  coalesce 
in  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  urged 
the  general  reasons  for  it  which  he  had  done 
to  me  in  two  former  conversations.  He  said 
he  had  proposed  the  same  thing  to  Hamilton, 
who  expressed  his  readiness,  and  he  thought 
our  coalition  would  secure  the  general  ac- 
<iuiescence  of  the  public.  I  told  him  my  concur- 
rence was  of  much  less  importance  than  he 
seemed  to  imagine;  that  I  kept  myself  aloof 
from  all  cabal  and  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  government,  and  saw  and  spoke 
with  as  few  as  I  could.  That  as  to  a  coalition 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  by  that  was  meant  that 
either  was  to  sacrifice  his  general  system  to  the 
other,  it  was  impossible.  We  had  both,  no 
doubt,  formed  our  conclusions  after  the  most 
mature  consideration;  and  principles  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  could  not  be  given  up  on  either 
side. — The  Anas,  ix,  131.  ""ord  ed.,  i,  215. 
(Feb.  1793.) 

3618.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Cor- 
ruption and. — Hamilton  was  indeed  a  sin- 
gular character.  Of  acute  understanding,  dis- 
interested, honest,  and  honorable  in  all  private 
transactions,  amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valu- 
ing  virtue  in  private  life,  yet  so  bewitched  and 
perverted  by  the  British  example,  as  to  be  under 
thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  es- 
sential to  the  government  of  a  nation. — The 
Anas,    ix,  97.    Ford  ed.,  i,  166.    (1818.) 

8610.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  De- 
fence of  bank. — In  Fenno's  newspaper  you 
will  discover  Hamilton's  pen  in  defence  of  the 
bank,  and  daring  to  call  the  republican  party 
a  faction. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
^5.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

8620.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Eng- 
lish mission  and. — I  learn  by  your  letters 


and  Mr.  Madison's  that  a  special  mission  to 
England  is  meditated,  and  Hamilton  the  mis- 
sionary. A  more  degrading  measure  could  not 
have  been  proposed.  And  why  is  Pinckney  to  be 
recalled  ?  For  it  is  impossible  he  should  remain 
after  such  a  testimony  that  he  is  not  confided 
in  ?  I  suppose  they  think  him  not  thorough  fraud 
enough.  I  suspect  too  the  mission,  besides  the 
object  of  placing  the  aristocracy  of  this  coim- 
try  under  the  patronage  of  that  government 
has  in  view  that  of  withdrawing  Hamilton  from 
the  disgrace,  and  the  public  execrations  which 
sooner  or  later  must  fall  on  the  man  who,  partly 
by  erecting  fictitious  debt,  partly  by  volunteering 
in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  others,  who  could 
have  paid  them  so  much  more  conveniently 
themselves,  has  alienated  forever  all  our  ordi- 
nary and  easy  resources,  and  will  oblige  us 
hereafter  to  extraordinary  ones  for  every  little 
contingency  out  of  the  common  line;  and  who 
has  lately  brought  the  President  forward  with 
manifestations  Uiat  the  business  of  the  Treasury 
had  got  beyond  the  limits  of  his  comprehen- 
sion.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  504- 
(M.,  April  1794.) 

3621.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Fund- 
ing Jobbery. — ^It  is  well  known  that,  during 
the  [Revolutionary]  war,  the  greatest  difficulty 
we  encountered  was  the  want  of  money  or 
means  to  pay  our  soldiers  who  fought,  or  our 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  fur- 
nished the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  them.  After  tne  expedient  of  paper 
money  had  exhausted  itself,  certificates  of  debt 
were  given  to  the  individual  creditors,  with  as- 
surance of  payment,  so  soon  as  the  United 
States  should  be  able.  But  the  distresses  of  the 
people  often  obliged  them  to  part  with  these  for 
the  half,  the  fifth,  and  even  a  tenth  of  their 
value;  and  speculators  had  made  a  trade  of 
cozening  them  from  the  holders  by  the  most 
fraudulent  practices,  and  persuasions  that  they 
would  never  be  paid.  In  the  bill  for  funding 
and  paying  these,  Hamilton  made  no  difference 
between  the  original  holders  and  the  fraudulent 
purchasers  of  this  paper.  Great  and  just  re- 
pugnance arose  at  putting  these  two  classes  of 
creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and  great  exer- 
tions were  used  to  pay  the  former  the  full 
value,  and  to  the  latter,  the  price  only  which 
they  had  paid,  with  interest.  But  this  would 
have  prevented  the  game  which  was  to  be 
played,  and  for  whicn  the  minds  of  greedy 
members  were  already  tutored  and  prepared. 
When  the  trial  of  strength  on  these  several 
efforts  had  indicated  the  form  in  which  the  bill 
would  finally  pass,  this  being  known  within 
doors  sooner  than  without,  and  especially,  than 
to  those  who  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  Union, 
the  base  scramble  began.  Couriers  and  relay 
horses  by  land,  and  swift-sailing  pilot  boats  by 
sea,  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Active  part- 
ners and  agents  were  associated  and  employed 
in  every  State,  town  and  country  neighborhood, 
and  this  paper  was  bought  up  at  five  shillings, 
and  often  as  low  as  two  shilliMs  in  the  pound, 
before  the  holder  knew  that  Congress  had  al- 
ready provided  for  its  redemption  at  par.  Im- 
mense sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  those 
who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough  before. 
Men  thus  enriched  by  the  dexteritjr  of  a 
leader,  would  follow  of  course  the  chief  who 
was  leading  them  to  fortune,  and  become  the 
zealous  instruments  of  all  his  enterprises. — Thf. 
Anas,    ix,  91.    Ford  ed.,  i,  160.     (1818.) 

8622.  HAMILTOK  (Alexander),  Giles 
reeolutions  and. — ^You  have  for  some  time 
past  seen  a  number  of  reports  from  the  Sec» 
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retary  of  the  Treasury  on  enquiries  instituted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  When  these 
were  all  come  in,  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Giles,  expressing  the  truths 
resulting  from  the  reports.  Mr.  Giles  and 
one  or  two  others  were  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  the  palpableness  of  the  truths  ren- 
dered a  negative  of  them  impossible,  and  forced 
them  on.  Others  contemplating  the  character 
of  the  present  House,  one-third  of  which  is 
understood  to  be  made  up  of  bank  directors 
and  stock  jobbers  who  would  be  voting  on 
the  case  of  their  chief;  and  another  third  of 
persons  blindly  devoted  to  that  party,  of  persons 
not  comprehending  the  papers,  or  persons  com- 
prehending them,  but  too  indulgent  to  pass  a 
vote  of  censure,  foresaw  that  the  resolutions 
would  be  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
ooe.     Still  they  thought  that  the  negative  of 

{)alpable  truth  would  be  of  service,  as  it  would 
et  the  public  see  how  desperate  and  abandoned 
were  the  hands  in  which  their  interests  were 
placed.  The  vote  turned  out  to  be  what  was 
expected,  not  more  than  three  or  four  varying 
•from  what  had  been  conceived  of  them.  The 
public  will  see  from  this  the  extent  of  their 
danger,  and  a  full  representation  at  the  ensu- 
ing session  will  doubtless  find  occasion  to 
revise  the  decision,  and  take  measures  for  en- 
suring the  authority  of  the  laws  over  the  cor- 
rupt maneuvers  of  the  heads  of  departments 
under  the  pretext  of  exercising  discretion  in 
opposition  to  law. — ^To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford 
ED.,   vi,    194.     (Pa.,    1793.) 

3623.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Hon- 
esty.—Hamilton  was  honest  as  a  man,  but, 
as  a  politician,  believing  in  the  necessity  of 
either  force  or  corruption  to  govern  men. — 
To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v,  560.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  296.     (M.,   18x1.) 

.  HAMXLTOK  (Alexander),  A  Mon- 
archist.— See  Monarchy. 

3624.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  The 
Bepnbllc  and. — I  mentioned  to  [Alexander] 
Hamilton  a  letter  received  from  John  Adams, 
disavowing  "  Publicola*  ",  and  denying  that  he 
ever  entertained  a  wish  to  bring  this  country 
under  a  hereditary  Executive,  or  introduce  an 
hereditary  branch  of  legislature,  &c.  Hamilton, 
condemning  Mr.  Adams's  writings  and  most 
particularly  "Davilaf*\  as  having  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  present  government,  declared  in 
substance  as  follows :  "  I  own  it  is  mv  opinion, 
though  I  do  not  publish  it  in  Dan  or  Heersheba, 
that  the  present  government  is  not  that  which 
will  answer  the  ends  of  society,  by  giving 
stability  and  protection  to  its  rights,  and  that 
it  will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  go  into 
the  British  form.  However,  since  we  have 
undertaken  the  experiment,  I  am  for  giving  it 
a  fair  course,  whatever  my  expectations  may  be. 
The  success,  indeed,  so  far,  is  greater  than  I  had 
expected,  and  therefore,  at  present,  success 
seems  more  possible  than  it  had  done  hereto- 
fore, and  there  are  still  other  and  other  stages 
of  improvement  which,  if  the  present  does  not 
succeed,  may  be  tried,  and  ought  to  be  tried  be- 
fore we  give  up  the  republican  form  altogether ; 
for  that  mind  must  be  really  depraved,  which 
would  not  prefer  the  equality  of  political  rights, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  pure  republicanism, 

•Over  the  signature  '' Puditcoia"  John  Qulncy 
Adams  wrote  a  scries  of  articles  against  Thomas 
Paine  in  the  Massachusetts  Centinel.  It  was  believed 
at  first  that  his  father  was  the  author  of  them.— Ed- 

t  Tobn  Adams  used  this  signature  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States.^^n* 
IIOB. 


if  it  can  be  obtained  consistently  with  order. 
Therefore,  whoever  by  his  writings  disturbs  the 
present  drder  of  things,  is  really  blamable,  how- 
ever pure  his  intentions  may  be,  and  he  was 
sure  Mr.  Adams's  were  pure."  This  is  the 
substance  of  a  declaration  made  in  much  more 
lengthy  terms,  and  which  seemed  to  be  more 
formal  than  usual  for  a  private  conversation 
between  two,  and  as  if  intended  to  qualify  some 
less  guarded  expressions  which  had  been 
dropped  on  former  occasions. — The  Anas,  ix, 
99*  Ford  ed.,  i,  169.     (Aug.  i79x«) 

8625.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Snb- 
eervlent  to  England.— Hamilton  is  panic- 
struck,  if  we  refuse  our  breach  to  every  kick 
which  (jreat  Britain  may  choose  to  give  it. 
He  is  for  proclaiming  at  once  the  most  abject 
principles,  such  as  would  invite  and  merit  habit- 
ual insults;  and  indeed  every  inch  of  ground 
must  be  fought  in  our  councils  to  desperation, 
in  order  to  hold  up  the  face  of  even  a  sneaking 
neutrality,  for  our  votes  are  generally  two  and 
a  half  against  one  and  a  half.  Some  proposi- 
tions have  come  from  him  which  would  astonish 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  with  their  boldness.  If  we 
preserve  even  a  sneaking  neutrality,  we  shall 
be  indebted  for  it  to  the  President,  and  not  to 
his  counsellors. — To  James  Monroe,  iii,  548. 
Ford  ed.,  vi.  238.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

3626.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Treas- 
ury management.— Alexander  Hamilton's 
[Treasury]  system  flowed  from  principles  ad- 
verse to  liberty,  and  was  calculated  to  under- 
mine and  demolish  the  Republic,  by  creating 
an  influence  of  his  Department  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  I  saw  this  influence 
actually  produced,  and  its  flrst  fruits  to  be  the 
establishment  of  the  great  outlines  of  his  proj- 
ect by  the  votes  of  the  very  persons  who,  hav- 
ing swallowed  his  bait,  were  laying  themselves 
out  to  profit  by  his  plans ;  and  that  had  these 
persons  withdrawn,  as  those  interested  in  a 
question  ever  should,  the  vote  of  the  disinter- 
ested majority  was  clearly  the  reverse  of  what 
they  had  made  it.  These  were  no  longer  the 
votes  then  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  of  deserters  from  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  consider 
their  decisions,  which  had  nothing  in  view  but 
to  enrich  themselves^  as  the  measures  of  the 
fair  majority,  which  ought  always  to  be  re- 
spected.— To  President  Washington,  iii,  461. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  102.     (M.,  1792.) 

3627.  .    The     most     prominent 

suspicion  excited  by  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  January  3,  1793,  is  that  the 
funds  raised  in  Europe,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  our  debts 
there,  in  order  to  stop  interest,  have  been  drawn 
over  to  this  country,  and  lodged  in  the  Bank,  to 
extend  the  speculations  and  increase  the  profits 
of  that  institution.* — No  Address.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  165.     (Feb.  1 793-) 

3628. .    I  do  not  at  all  wonder 

at  the  condition  in  which  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  are  found.  Hamilton's  object 
from  the  beginning,  was  to  throw  them  into 
forms  which  should  be  utterly  undecipherable. 
I  ever  said  he  did  not  understand  their  con- 
dition himself,  nor  was  able  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  excess  of  our  debts  beyond  our 
credits,  nor  whether  we  were  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  debt. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
131.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  61.     (M.,  1796.) 

*  This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Treasury  in  Europe.— ED- 
ITOR. 
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^.  Hamilton's  financial  sys- 
tem ♦  ♦  ♦  had  two  objects:  first,  as  a 
puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding  and 
inquiry;  secondly,  as  a  machine  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Legislature. — The  Anas,  ix,  91. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  160.  (18 18.)  See  Assumption  of 
State  Dests  and  Bank. 

8630.  HAMILTON  (Henry),  Cruelties. 

—The  indiscriminate  murder  of  men,  women 
and  children,  with  the  horrid  circumstances 
of  barbarity  practiced  by  the  Indian  savages, 
was  the  particular  task  of  Governor  Hamilton's 
employment;  and  if  anything  could  have  aggra- 
vated the  acceptance  of  such  an  office,  and 
have  made  him  personally  answerable  in  a 
high  degree,  it  was  that  eager  spirit  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  it;  and  which,  if 
the  representations  before  the  [Virginia]  Coun- 
cil are  to  be  credited,  seems  to  have  shown  that 
his  own  feelings  and  disposition  were  in  unison 
with  his  employment.* — To  Theooorick  Bland^ 
Jr.    Kord  ED.,  »i,  191.    (W.,  1779.) 

8631.  HAPPINESS,      Attainment.— Be 

assiduous  in  learning,  take  much  exercise  for 
your  health,  and  practice  much  virtue. 
Health,  learning  and  virtue  will  insure  your  hap- 
piness; they  will  give  you  a  quiet  conscience, 
private  esteem  and  public  honor.  Beyond 
these,  we  want  nothing  but  physical  neces- 
saries, and  they  are  easily  obtained — To 
Peter  Carr.    ii,  409.     (P.,  1788.) 

3682.  HAPPINESS,  Conditions  of  .—Our 

greatest  happiness  ♦  *  *  does  not  depend 
on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has 
placed  us,  but  is  always  the  result  of  a  good 
conscience,  good  health,  occupation,  and  free- 
dom in  all  just  pursuits. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  389.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  253.    (1782.) 

3683.  HAPPINESS,  Conjugal  love  and. 
— Conjugal  love  is  the  basis  of  domestic  hap- 
piness.—To  Mr.  Beluni.    i,  444.  (1785.) 

3634.  HAPPINESS,  Conservators  of .— 
If  anybody  thinks  that  kings,  nobles,  or 
priests  are  good  conservators  of  the  public 
happiness,  send  him  here  [France].  It  is 
the  best  school  in  the  world  to  cure  him  of 
that  folly.— To  George  Wythe,  ii,  7.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  268.     (P..  1786.) 

8635.  HAPPINESS,  Domestic— The 
happiest  moments  of  my  life  have  been  the 
few  which  I  have  passed  at  home  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family.— To  Francis  Wilus. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  157.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

8636.  HAPPINESS,  Education  and.— In 
the  present  spirit  of  extending  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction, 
I  see  a  prospect  of  great  advancement  in  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race. — ^To  C.  C. 
Blatchly.    vii,  263.     (M.,  1822.) 

3637.  HAPPINESS,  Freedom  and.— My 
future  solicitude  will  be  ♦  *  *  to  be  in- 
strumental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
all.— First  Inaugural  Address.     (1801.) 

8638. .  The  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  man    *    *    ♦    are  the  sole  objects  of 

♦  Lieutenant   Governor  Hamilton   was  a  British 
official  who  had  been  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Vlr- 
'nia  troops  while  Jefferson  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
lia.— Editor. 


all  legitimate  government— To  General 
Kosciusko,    v,  509.    (M.,  1810.) 

8639.  HAPPINESS^  God  and.— The 
Giver  of  life  ♦  *  *  gave  it  for  happiness 
and  not  for  wretchedness.— To  James  Mon- 
roe,   i,  319.    Ford  ed.  iii,  59.    (M.,  1782.) 

8640.  HAPPINESS,  Government  and.— 

The  only  orthodox  object  of  the  institution 
of  government  is  to  secure  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  happiness  possible  to  the  general  mass 
of  those  associated  under  it.— To  M,  Van 
Der  Kemp,    vi,  45.    (M.,  1812.) 

3641.  HAPPINESS,  Guardians  of.— For 
promoting  the  public  happiness,  those  persons, 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius  and 
virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal  educa- 
tion worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to  wealth. , 
birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or  cir-' 
cumstance. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 

3642.  HAPPINESS,  High  office  and.— 
No  slave  is  so  remote  from  happiness  as 
the  minister  of  a  commonwealth. — To 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  i,  312.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  49.    (M.,  1781.) 

3643.  HAPPINESS,     Laws     and.— The 

laws  which  must  affect  the  happiness  of 
every  people  must  flow  from  their  own  habits, 
their  own  feelings,  and  the  resources  of  their 
own  minds.  No  stranger  to  these  could 
possibly  propose  regulations  adapted  to  them. 
Every  people  have  their  own  particular 
habits,  ways  of  thinking,  manners,  &c.  which 
have  grown  up  with  them  from  their  infancy, 
are  become  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  to 
which  the  regulations  which  are  to  make 
them  happy  must  be  accommodated. — ^To 
William  Lee.    vii,  56.     (M.,  1817.) 

3644.  HAPPINESS,  Mature.— The  mo- 
tion of  my  blood  no  longer  keeps  time  with 
the  tumult  of  the  world.  It  leads  me  to  seek 
for  happiness  in  the  lap  and  love  ol  my 
family,  in  the  society  of  my  neighbors  and 
my  books,  in  the  wholesome  occupations  of 
my  farm  and  my  affairs,  in  an  interest  or 
affection  in  every  bud  that  opens,  in  every 
breath  that  blows  around  me,  in  an  entire 
freedom  of  rest,  of  motion,  of  thought,  ow- 
ing account  to  myself  alone  of  my  hours  and 
actions. — To  James  Madison.  iii,  57^ 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  291.    (June  1793.) 

3645.  HAPPINESS^  No  perfect— Per- 
fect happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one  of 
His  creatures  in  this  world ;  but  that  He  has 
very  much  put  in  our  power  the  nearness  of 
our  approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have  stead- 
fastly believed. — To  John  Page,  i,  187.  Ford 
ed.,  i,  349.    (1763.) 

3646.  HAPPINESS,  Peace  and.— The 
happiness  of  mankind  is  best  promoted  by  the 
useful  pursuits  of  peace. — R.  to  A.  viii,  142 
(i8oa) 
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3647.  HAPPINESS,    Pnxnltive.— I    am 

convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the  In- 
dians) which  lite  without  government,  enjoy 
in  their  general  mass  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  happiness  than  those  who  live  under 
the  European  governments. — To  Edwau)  Car- 
RiNGTON.  ii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.  (P., 
1787.) 

8648.  HAPPrMTESC,  PubUc— That  peo- 
ple will  be  happiest  whose  laws  are  best,  and 
arc  best  administered. — Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge Bill.-   Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (1779.) 

3648.  HAPPINESS,  Public  approba- 
tion and. — The  anxieties  yon  express  to  ad- 
minister to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves, 
confer  that  happiness,  and  the  measure  will 
be  complete,  if  my  endeavors  to  fulfil  my 
duties  in  the  several  public  stations  to  which 
I  have  been  called,  have  obtained  for  me  the 
approbation  of  my  country. — To  the  Inhab- 
itants OF  Albemarle  County,  Va.  v,  439. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  250.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

8650.  HAPPINESS,  Public  servants 
and.— To  the  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  fortune, 
a  public  servant  must  count  upon  adding  that  of 
peace  of  mind,  and  even  reputation. — To  Dr. 
James  CuRRiE.    iv,  132.    (P.,  1786.) 

3651.  HAPPINESS,    Purchased    by 

bloodshed. — If  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of 
mankind  can  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  a 
little  tempest*  now  and  then,  or  even  of  a 
little  blood  it  will  be  a  precious  purchase. — To 
Ezra  Stiles,    ii,  yy.     (P.,  1786.) 

3652.  HAPPINESS,  Betrospective.— My 

principal  happiness  is  now  in  the  retrospect  of 
Iife.--To  John  Page,    i,  399-    (P.,  1785) 

3653.  HAPPINESS,  Bight  to.^Wehold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evidept;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  inherentt  and  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. — Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3654.  HAPPINESS,  Simple.— This  friend 
[Dabney  Carr]  of  ours,  in  a  very  small  house, 
with  a  table,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  one  or 
two  servants,  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  uni- 
verse. ♦  ♦  *  He  speaks,  thinks  and 
dreams  of  nothing  but  his  young  son.  Every 
incident  in  life  he  so  takes  as  to  render  it  a 
source  of  pleasure.  With  as  much  benevo- 
lence as  the  heart  of  man  will  hold,  but 
with  an  utter  neglect  of  the  costly  apparatus 
of  life,  he  exhibits  to  the  world  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  philosophy — the  Samian  sage  in 
the  tub  of  the  cynic— To  John  Page,  i, 
195.   Ford  ED.,  i,  373.    (i770.) 

3655.  HAPPINESS,  TranquiUity  and.— 
It  is  neither  weahh  nor  splendor,  but  tran- 
quillity and  occupation,  which  give  happiness. 
-To  Mrs.  A.  S.  Marks.  D.  L.  J..  135.  (P., 
1788.) 

♦  Jefferson  was  referring  to  Shays's  rebellion.— Ed- 
rroR. 

t  Congress  struck  out "  inherent  and  "  and  inserted 
•*  certain  ".—EDITOR. 


8656.  HAPPINESS,  Virtue  and.— With- 
out virtue,  happiness  cannot  be. — To  Amos 
J.  Cook,    vi,  532.    (M.,  1816.) 

8657.  HAEMONY,  Affection  and.— Let 
us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  har- 
mony and  affection  without  which  liberty  and 
even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things. — First 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
2.    (1801.) 

8658.  HABMONY,  Bleesinge  of  .—The 
evanition  of  party  discussions  has  harmonized 
intercourse,  and  sweetened  society  beyond 
imagination. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
vii,  67.     Ford  ed.,  x,  84.     (M.,  1817.) 

8650.  HAEMONY  vs.  DISSENSION.— I 

hope  *  *  ♦  the  good  sense  and  patriotism 
of  the  friends  of  free  government  of  every 
shade  will  spare  us  the  painful,  the  deplorable 
spectacle  of  brethren  sacrificing  to  small  pas- 
sions the  great,  the  immortal  and  immutable 
rights  of  men.— To  John  Dickinson.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  yy.    (W.,  July  1801.) 

3660.  HABMONYy   Inaufi^iral   address 

and.— I  am  made  very  happy  by  learning  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress gave  general  satisfaction,  and  holds  out  a 
ground  on  which  our  fellow  citizens  can  once 
more  unite.  I  am  the  more  pleased,  because 
these  sentiments  have  been,  long  and  radically 
mine,  and  therefore  will  be  pursued  honestly 
and  conscientiously. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  iv,  382.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  30.  (W.. 
March  1801.) 

8661. .    It  is  with  the  greatest 

satisfaction  I  learn  from  all  quarters  that  my 
inaugural  address  is  considered  as  holding  out 
a  ground  for  conciliation  and  union.  I  am 
the  more  pleased  with  this,  because  the 
opinion  therein  stated  as  to  the  real  ground  of 
difference  among  us  (to  wit:  the  measures 
rendered  most  expedient  by  the  French 
enormities),  is  that  which  I  have  long  en- 
tertained.— To  General  Henry  Knox,  iv, 
385.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  35.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

8662.  HAEMONT,  Incumbent  on  all. 
— ^The  times  do  certainly  render  it  incumbent 
on  all  good  citizens,  attached  to  the  rights  and 
honor  of  their  country,  to  bury  in  oblivion 
all  internal  differences,  and  rally  around 
the  standard  of  their  country  in  opposition  to 
the  outrages  of  foreign  nations.  All  attempts 
to  enfeeble  and  destroy  the  exertions  of  the 
General  Government,  in  vindication  of  our 
national  rights,  or  to  loosen  the  bands  of 
union  by  alienating  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  opposing  the  authority  of  the  laws 
at  so  eventful  a  period,  merit  the  discounte- 
nance of  all.— To  Governor  Tompkins,  viii, 
153.    (1809.) 

8668.  HABMONT,  Love  of  country 
and.— My  earnest  prayers  to  all  my  friends 
[are]  to  cherish  mutual  good  will,  to  promote 
harmony  and  conciliation,  and  above  all  things 
to  let  the  love  of  our  country  soar  above  all 
minor  passions.— To  John  Holuns.  v,  597. 
(M..  1811.) 
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3664.  HABMONY,  Measures  for.— The 
measures  we  shall  pursue,  and  propose  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  public  affairs,  will  be 
so  confessedly  salutary  as  to  unite  all  men 
not  monarchists  in  principle. — To  Levi  Lin- 
coln,   iv,  407.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  85.    (M.,  1801.) 

8665.  HABMONT,  Monarclilsts  and.— 
Of  the  monarchical  federalists  I  have  no  ex- 
pectations. They  are  incurables,  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  a  mad-house,  if  necessary,  and  on 
motives  of  charity. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv, 
406.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  84.    (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

3666.  HABMONTy  National. — ^The  mo- 
ment which  should  convince  me  that  a  healing 
of  the  nation  into  one  is  impracticable,  would 
be  the  last  moment  of  my  wishing  to  remain 
where  I  am. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  406. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  84.    (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

3667. .    Every  wish  of  my  heart 

will  be  completely  gratified  when  that  portion 
of  my  fellow  citizens  which  has  been  misled 
as  to  the  character  of  our  measures  and  prin- 
ciples, shall,  by  their  salutary  effects,  be  cor- 
rected in  their  opinions,  and  joining  with 
good  will  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, consolidate  an  Union,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  cherished. — Reply  to  Address,  viii, 
114.  (1802.)  See  Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress in  Appendix. 

3668.  HABMONT,  In  New  England.— 

In  the  New  England  States  union  will  be 
slower  than  elsewhere  *  *  *.  But  we  will 
go  on  attending  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
to  their  interests,  doing  them  impartial  jus- 
tice, and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  in  time 
do  justice  to  us.— To  Henry  Knox,  iv,  387. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  37.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

8660.  HABMONT,  Obstacles  to.— [The 
•  federalists]  now  find  themselves  with  us.  and 
separated  from  their  quondam  leaders.  If  we 
can  ♦  ♦  *  avoid  shocking  their  feelings 
by  unnecessary  acts  of  severity  against  their 
late  friends,  they  will  in  a  little  time  cement 
and  form  one  mass  with  us,  and  by  these 
means  harmony  and  union  be  restored  to 
our  country,  which  would  be  the  greatest 
good  we  could  effect.  It  was  a  conviction 
that  these  people  did  not  differ  from  us  in 
principle,  which  induced  me  to  define  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  deemed  orthodox,  and  to  urge 
a  reunion  on  those  principles;  and  I  am  in- 
duced to  hope  it  has  conciliated  many.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  desperadoes  of  the  quondam 
faction  in  and-  out  of  Congress.  These  I 
consider  as  incurables,  on  whom  all  atten- 
tions would  be  lost,  and  therefore  will  not 
be  wasted.  But  my  wish  is  to  keep  their 
flock  from  returning  to  them. — To  William 
B.  Giles,  iv,  381.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  26.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

3670. .  I  know  there  is  an  ob- 
stacle which  very  possibly  inay  check  the  con- 
fidence which  would  otherwise  have  been  more 
generally  reposed  in  my  observance  of  these 
principles.  This  obstacle  does  not  arise  from 
the  measures  to  be  pursued,  as  to  which  I  am 
no  fear  of  giving  satisfaction,  but  from 


appointments  and  disappointments  as  to  of- 
fice.—To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  382. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  30.  (W.,  March  1801.)  Sec 
Office. 

8671.  HAB2E0NY,  Political  and  per- 
sonal.—I  never  suffered  a  political  to  become 
a  personal  difference.  I  have  been  left  on 
this  ground  by  some  friends  whom  I  dearly 
loved,  but  I  was  never  the  first  to  separate. 
With  some  others,  of  politics  different  from 
mine,  I  have  continued  in  the  warmest  friend- 
ship to  this  day,  and  to  all,  and  to  yourself 
particularly,  I  have  ever  done  moral  justice.— 
To  Timothy  Pickering,  vii,  210.  (M.. 
1821.) 

8672. .     I     feci     extraordinao' 

gratification  in  addressing  this  letter  to  you, 
with  whom  shades  of  difference  in  political 
sentiment  have  not  prevented  the  inter- 
change of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the 
friendly  offices  of  society  and  good  corre-' 
spondence.  This  political  tolerance  is  the  more 
valued  by  me,  who  considers  social  harmony 
as  the  first  of  human  felicities,  and  the  hap- 
piest moments  those  which  are  given  to  the 

effusions  of  the  heart.— To .    (1798. ) 

Rayner,  p.  545. 

3673.  HABMONY,    Principles    and.— I 

hope  to  see  shortly  a  perfect  consolidation,  to 
effect  which,  nothing  shall  be  spared  on  my 
part,  short  of  the  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Revolution. — To  John  Dickin- 
son, iv,  366.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  7.  (W,,  March 
1801.) 

3674. ,    I    hope    we    shall    once 

more  see  harmony  restored  among  our  citi- 
zens, and  an  entire  oblivion  of  past  feuds. 
Some  of  the  leaders  who  have  most  committed 
themselves  cannot  come  into  this.  But  I 
hope  the  great  body  of  our  fellow  citizens  will 
do  it.  I  will  sacrifice  everything  but  prin- 
ciple to  procure  it. — To  Samuel  Adams,  iv, 
389.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  39.    (W.,  March  i8oi.) 

8675.  HAB2E0NT,  PubUc  good.— The 
greatest  good  we  can  do  our  country  is  to 
heal  its  party  divisions,  and  make  them  one 
people.— To  John  Dickinson.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
76.     (W..  July  1801.) 

8676.  HABMONT,  Bestoration  of.— To 

restore  that  harmony  which  our  predecessors 
so  wickedly  made  it  their  object  to  break  up, 
to  render  us  again  one  people,  acting  as  one  na- 
tion, should  be  the  object  of  every  man  really 
a  patriot.  I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  done,  and 
I  own  that  the  day  which  should  convince 
me  of  the  contrary  would  be  the  bitterest  of 
my  life. — To  Thomas  McKean.  Ford  ed.. 
viii,  78.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

3677.  HABMONY,  Sacrifices  for.— I  see 

the  necessity  of  sacrificing  our  opinions  some- 
times to  the  opinions  of  others  for  the  sake 
of  harmony. — To  Franos  Eppes.  Ford  kd., 
V,  194.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3678.  HABT70BD  COKVENTIOM, 
American  maratists. — I  do  not  say  that  all 
who  met  at  Hartford  were  under  the  same 
motive  of  money,   nor  were  those  of   France. 
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Some  of  them  are  "  Outs "  and  wish  to  be 
"  Ins " ;  some  were  mere  dupes  of  the  agitators, 
or  of  their  own  party  passions,  while  the  Mara- 
tists  alone  are  in  the  real  secret ;  but  they  have 
very  different  materials  to  work  on.  The  yeo- 
manry of  the  United  States  are  not  the  canaille 
of  Paris.  We  might  safely  give  them  leave  to 
go  through  the  United  States  recruiting  their 
ranks,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  could  not  raise 
one  single  regiment  (gambling  merchants  and 
silk-stocking  clerks  excepted)  who  would  sup- 
port them  in  any  effort  to  separate  from  the 
Union.  The  cement  of  this  Union'  is  in  the 
heart-blood  of  every  American.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  on  earth  a  government  established 
on  so  immovable  a  basis.  Let  them,  in  any 
Sute,  even  in  Massachusetts  itself,  raise  the 
standard  of  separation,  and  its  citizens  will 
rise  in  mass,  and  do  justice  themselves  on  their 
own  incendiaries. — To  Makquis  Lafayette,  vi, 
435-    Ford  ed.,  ix,  509.     (M.,  18x5.) 

3679.  HABTFOBD  CONVENTION, 
Anarchy  and. — The  paradox  with  me  is  how 
any  friend  to  the  union  of  our  country  can,  in 
conscience,  contribute  a  cent  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  one  who  perverts  the  sanctity  of 
his  de^  to  the  open  inculcation  of  rebellion, 
civil  war,  dissolution  of  the  government,  and 
the  miseries  of  anarchy. — To  Governor  Plu- 
^ER.    vi,  4x4.     (M.,  18 1 5.) 

3680.  HABTFOBD  CONVENTION, 
Britiali  agitators.— The  troubles  in  the  East 
liave  been  produced  by  English  agitators,  opera- 
tin;  on  the  selfish  spirit  of  commerce,  which 
knows  no  country,  and  feels  no  passion  or  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  gain. — To  Larkin  Smith,  v, 
441.    (M.,  April    X809.). 

3681.  HABT70BD  CONVENTION, 
Contempt  for. — If  they  could  have  induced 
the  government  to  some  effort  of  suppression^ 
or  even  to  enter  into  discussion  with  them,  it 
wonld  have  given  them  some  importance,  have 
brought  them  into  some  notice.  But  they  have 
not  been  able  to  make  themselves  even  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  either  of  public  or  private 
^eties.  A  silent  contempt  has  been  the  sole 
notice  they  excite;  consoled,  indeed,  some  of 
tbem,  by  the  palpable  favors  of  Philip  [Eng- 
land].— ^To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vi,  426.  Ford 
°*".  ix,  509.     (Si.,   x8is.) 

3682.  HABT70BD     CONVENTION, 

Crime  of. — When  England  took  alarm  lest 
France,  become  republican,  should  recover 
^ergies  dangerous  to  her,  she  employed  emis- 
^es  with  means  to  engage  incendiaries  and 
^nvchists  in  the  disorganization  of  all  govern- 
nient  here.  These,  assuming  exaggerated  zeal 
lor  republican  government  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  crowded  their  inscriptions  into  the 
Jacobin  societies,  and  overwhelming  by  their 
'^joritics  the  honest  and  enlightened  patriots 
nf  the  original  institution,  distorted  its  objects^ 
P^ii^ed  its  genuine  founders  under  the  name 
of  Brissotines  and  Girondists  unto  death,  in- 
^S^ped  themselves  into  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  controlled  by  terrorism  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature,  in  which  they  were  faithfully 
aided  by  their  costipendaries  there,  the  Dan- 
^ns  and  Marats  of  the  Mountain,  murdered 
">^  King,  septembrized  the  nation,,  and  thus 
^mpUshed  their  stipulated  task  of  de- 
molishing liberty  and  government  with  it. 
England  now  fears  the  rising  force  of  this  re- 
P^ablican  nation,  and  by  the  same  means  is  en- 
«ttvoring  to  effect  the  same  course  of  miseries 
*nd  destruction  here;  it  is  impossible  where 
one  sees  like  courses  of  events  commence,  not 


to  ascribe  them  to  like  causes.  We  know  that 
the  government  of  England,  maintaining  itseit 
by  corruption  at  home,  uses  the  same  means 
in  other  countries  of  which  she  has  any  jeal- 
ousy, by  subsidizing  agitators  and  traitors 
among  ourselves  to  aistract  and  paralyze  them. 
She  sufficiently  manifests  that  she  has  no 
disposition  to  spare  ours.  We  see  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Massachusetts,  symptoms  which 
plainly  indicate  sucn  a  course,  and  we  know 
as  far  as  such  practices  can  ever  be  dragged 
into  light,  that  she  has  practiced,  and  with  suc- 
cess, on  leading  individuals  of  that  State.  Nay. 
further,  we  see  those  individuals  acting  on 
the  very  plan  which  our  information  had 
warned  us  was  settled  between  the  parties. 
These  elements  of  explanation  history  cannot 
stantly  subject  to  his  own  will.  The  crime, 
of  combining  with  the  oppressors  of  the  earth 
to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  human  hope, 
that  here,  at  length,  will  be  preserved  a  model 
government,  securing  to  man  his  rights  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  by  an  organization  con- 
stantly subject  to  his  own  will.  The  crime 
indeed,  if  accomplished,  would  immortalize  its 
perpetrators,  and  their  names  would  descend  in 
history  with  those  of  Robespierre  and  his  asso- 
ciates, as  the  guardian  genii  of  despotism,  and 
demons  of  human  liberty. — To  Governor  Plu- 
MER.     vi,  414.     <M.,  1815.) 

3683.  HABTPOBD     CONVENTION, 

EngUsh  bribery.— But  the  British  ministers 
hoped  more  in  their  Hartford  convention  [than 
in  the  disordered  condition  of  our  finances]. 
Their  fears  of  republican  France  being  now 
done  away,  they  are  directed  to  republican 
America,  and  they  are  playing  the  same  game 
for  disorganization  here,  which  they  played  in 
your  country.  The  Marats,  the  Dantons  and 
Robespierres  of  Massachusetts  are  in  the  same 
pay,  under  the  same  orders,  and  making  the 
same  efforts  to  anarchise  us,  that  their  proto- 
types in  France  did  there. — To  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vi,  425.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  508.  (M., 
1815.) 

3684.  HABTFOBD  CONVENTION, 
Laughing  stock.— No  event,  more  than  this, 
has  shown  the  placid  character  of  our  Consti- 
tution. Under  any  other,  their  treasons  would 
have  been  punished  by  the  halter.  We  let  them 
live  as  laughing  stocks  for  the  world,  and 
punish  them  by  the  torment  of  eternal  con- 
tempt.— To  Dr.  B.  Water  ho  use.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
532.     (M.,  1815.) 

3685.  HABTPOBD  CONVENTION, 
Unpopular.— I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
who  are  acting  with  these  men  are  under  the 
same  motives.  I  know  some  of  them  personally 
to  be  incapable  of  it.  Nor  was  that  the  case 
with  the  disorganizers  and  assassins  of  Paris. 
Delusions  there,  and  party  perversions  here, 
furnish  unconscious  assistants  to  the  hired 
actors  in  these  atrocious  scenes.  But  I  have 
never  entertained  one  moment's  fear  on  this 
subject.  The  people  of  this  country  enjoy  too 
much  happiness  to  risk  it  for  nothing;  and 
I  have  never  doubted  that  whenever  the  in- 
cendiaries of  Massachusetts  should  venture 
openly  to  raise  the  standard  of  separation,  its 
citizens  would  rise  in  mass  and  do  justice 
themselves  to  their  own  parricides. — To  Gov- 
ernor Plumer.     vi,  415.     (M.,   181 5.) 

3686.  HASTINGS  (Warren),  Trial  of.— 

I  presume  you  will  remain  at  London  to  see  the 
trial  of  Hastings.  Without  suffering  yourself 
to  be  imposed  on  by  the  pomp  in  which  it  will 
be  enveloped,  I  would  recommend  to  you  to 
consider   and  decide   for   yourself   these   ques- 
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tions.  If  his  offense  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  why  is  he  not  tried  in  that 
court  in  which  his  fellow-citizens  are  tried,  that 
is,  the  King's  Bench  ?  If  he  is  cited  before  an- 
other court  that  he  may  be  judged,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the 
discretion  of  his  judges,  is  he  not  disfranchised 
of  his  most  precious  right,  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  of  his  country  in  common  with  his  other 
fellow-citizens?  I  think  you  will  find  on  in- 
vestigating this  subject  that  every  solid  argu- 
ment is  against  the  extraordinary  court,  and 
that  every  one  in  its  favor  is  specious  only.  It 
is  a  transfer  from  a  judicature  of  learning  and 
integrity  to  one,  the  greatness  of  which  is  both 
illiterate  and  tinprincipled.  Yet  such  is  the 
force  of  prejudice  with  some,  and  of  the  want 
of  reflection  in  others,  that  many  of  our  con- 
stitutions have  copied  this  absurdity,  without 
suspecting  it  to  be  one. — To  William  Rut- 
ledge,    ii,  349.     Ford  ed.,  v,  4.     (P.,  1788.) 


8687.  HAWKINS  (Benjamin),  Influ- 
ence with  Indians.— Towards  the  attain- 
ment of  our  two  objects  of  peace  and  lands, 
it  is  essential  that  our  agent  acquire  that  sort 
of  influence  over  the  Indians  which  rests  on 
confidence.  In  this  respect,  I  suppose,  that 
no  man  has  ever  obtained  more  influence  than 
Colonel  Hawkins.  Towards  the  preservation 
of  peace,  he  is  omnipotent;  in  the  encourage- 
ment he  is  indefatiqrable  and  successful.— To 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  iv,  464.  (W., 
1803.) 

8688.  HEALTH      vs.      UBABNIl^a.— 

Health  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning.  A 
strong  body  makes  the  mind  strong. — To  Peter 
Carr.     i,  397.     (P.,  1785.) 

3680. .    Knowledge  indeed  is  a 

desirable  possession,  ♦  •  ♦  but  health  is 
more  so. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  293.     (P..   1786.) 

3690. .    Health    is    worth    more 

than  learning. — To  John  Garland  Jefferson. 
Ford  ED.,  V,  181.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3601.  HEALTH,  Morality  and.— Health 
is  the  first  requisite  after  morality. — ^To  Peter 
Carr.     ii,  241-     FoRD  kd.,  iv,  433.     (P.,  1787) 

3602.  HEALTH,  Unhappiness  without. 
—Without  health  there  is  no  happiness.  An 
attention  to  health,  then,  should  take  place  of 
every  other  object.  The  time  necessary  to 
secure  this  by  active  exercises,  should  be  de- 
voted to  it  in  preference  to  every  other  pur- 
suit. I  know  the  difficulty  with  which  a  stu- 
dious man  tears  himself  from  his  studies,  at 
any  given  moment  of  the  day;  but  his  happi- 
ness, and  that  of  his  family  depend  on  it.  The 
most  uninformed  mind,  with  a  healthy  body, 
is  happier  than  the  wisest  valetudinarian. — 
To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  ii,  177.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  406.     (P.,  1787.) 

3603.  HEAVEN,  Blessings  of. — Retiring 
from  the  charge  of  their  affairs,  I  carry  with 
me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  persuasion  that 
Heaven  has  in  store  for  our  beloved  country 
long  ages  to  come  of  nrosperity  and  happiness. 
— Eighth  Annual  Message,  viii,  iii.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  225.     (Nov.  1808.) 

8604.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Ambitious.— 
Your  character  of  Patrick  Henry  is  precisely 
agreeable  to  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  him.  I 
take  him  to  be  of  unmeasured  ambition. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  35.  (P., 
1785.) 
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HENBY    O^atrick),    Apostate.— 

His  apostasy  must  be  unaccountable  to  those 
who  do  not  know  all  the  recesses  of  his  heart. — 
To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  378. 
(M.,  May  1799.) 

3606.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Avaricious.— 
Mr.  Henry's  ravenous  avarice  was  the  only  pas- 
sion paramount  to  his  love  of  popularity. — To 
William  Wirt.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  339.  (M.. 
1812.) 

3607.  HENBY  (Patrick),  BriUlant  but 
illogical. — In  ordinary  business  [in  the  House 
of  Burgesses]  he  was  a  very  inefficient  mem- 
ber. He  could  not  draw  a  bill  on  the  most 
simple  subject  which  would  bear  legal  criticism, 
or  even  the  ordinary  criticism  which  looks  to 
correctness  of  style  and  ideas,  for  indeed  there 
was  no  accuracy  of  idea  in  his  head.  His 
imagination  was  copious,  poetical,  subiime,  but 
vague  also.  He  said  the  strongest  things  in 
the  finest  language,  but  without  logic,  without 
arrangement,  desultorily. — To  William  Wirt. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  341.     (M.,  1812.) 

3608.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Declined 
office. — The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was 
offered  to  P.  H.  [Patrick  Henry]  in  order  to 
draw  him  over,  and  gain  some  popularity;  but 
not  till  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that  he 
would  not  accept  it. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  59.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

3699. .    Most  assiduous  court  is 

paid  to  Patrick  Henry.  He  has  been  offered 
everything  which  they  knew  he  would  not  ac- 
cept. Some  impression  is  thought  to  be  made 
but  we  do  not  believe  it  is  radical.  If  they 
thought  they  could  count  upon  him,  they  would 
run  him  for  their  Vice-President;  their  first 
object  being  to  produce  a  schism  in  this  State. 
— To  Tames  Monroe,  iv,  148.  Ford  kd.,  vii, 
89.     (M..  July  1796.) 

3700.  HBNBY  (Patrick),  Early  man- 
hood.—-You  ask  some  account  of  Mr.  Henry's 
mind,  information  and  manners  in  1759-60, 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him.  We 
met  at  Nathan  Dandrioges,  in  Hanover,  about 
the  Christmas  of  that  winter,  and  passed  per- 
haps a  fortnight  together  at  the  revelries  of  the 
neighborhood  and  season.  His  manners  had 
something  of  the  coarseness  of  the  societv  he 
had  frequented ;  his  passion  was  fiddling,  danc- 
ing and  pleasantry.  He  excelled  in  the  last 
and  it  attached  every  one  to  him.  The  oc- 
casion perhaps,. as  much  as  his  idle  disposition, 
prevented  his  engaging  in  any  conversation 
which  might  give  the  measure  either  of  his 
mind  or  information.  Opportunity  was  not 
wanting,  because  Mr.  John  Campbell  was  there, 
who  had  married  Mrs.  Spotswood,  the  sister 
of  Colonel  Dandridge.  He  was  a  man  of 
science,  and  often  introduced  conversations  on 
scientific  subjects.  Mr.  Henry  had  a  little  be- 
fore broke  up  his  store,  or  rather  it  had  broken 
him  up,  and  within  three  months  after  he  came 
to  Williamsburg  for  his  license,  and  told  me,  I 
think,  he  had  read  law  not  more  than  six 
weeks. — To  William  Wirt,  vi,  487.  Ford  k»., 
ix,  475.     (M.,  1815.) 

3701.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Eloqa«noe. — 

When  the  famous  resolutions  of  1765,  against 
the  Stamp  Act.  were  proposed,  I  was  yet  a 
student  ot  law  in  Williamsburg.  I  attended  the 
debate,  however,  at  the  door  of  the  lobbv  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  heard  the  splendid 
display  of  Mr.  Henry's  talents  as  a  popular 
orator.     They  were  great,  indeed;   such  as   I 
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have  never  heard  from  any  other  man.  He  ap- 
peared to   me   to   speak   as   Homer  wrote.* — 

AUTOBIOGIAPHY.      1,  4.      FORO  ED.,  1,  6.       (iSsi.) 

3702. .  Another  of  the  great  oc- 
casions on  which  he  exhibited  examples  of  elo- 
quence such  as  probably  had  never  been  ex- 
ceeded, was  on  the  question  of  adopting  the 
new  Constitution  in  1788.  To  this  he  was 
most  violently  opposed.  To  William  Wirt. 
Ford  id.,  ix,  344.     (M.,   1811  ?) 

3703.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Foe  of  Consti- 

tutioiL— Henry  is  the  avowed  foe  of  the  new 
Constitution.  He  stands  higher  in  public  esti- 
mation [in  Virginia]  than  he  ever  did,  yet  he 
was  so  often  in  the  minorit^r  in  the  present 
assembly  that  he  has  quitted  it,  never  more  to 
return,  unless  an  opportunity  oners  to  overturn 
the  new  Constitution. — To  William  Short. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  136.     (Dec.  1789.) 

3704.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Force  of  ora- 
^ry. — Mr.  Henry's  first  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion [in  the  House  of  Burgesses]  was  on  the 
motion  for  the  establishment  of  an  office  for 
lending  money  on  mortgages  of  real  property. 
*  ♦  ♦  I  can  never  forget  a  particular  excla- 
mation of  his  in  the  debate  in  which  he  electri- 
fied his  hearers.  It  had  been  urged  that  from 
certain  unhappy  circumsfances  of  the  Colony, 
men  of  substantial  property  had  contracted 
debts,  which,  if  exacted  suddenly,  must  ruin 
them  and  their  families,  but,  with  a  little  in- 
dulgence of  time,  might  be  naid  with  ease. 
"  What,  Sir !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Henry  in  animad- 
verting on  this.  "  is  it  proposed  then  to  re- 
claim the  spendthrift  from  his  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  by  filling  his  pockets  with 
money?  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  laid  open  with  so  much 
energy  the  spirit  of  favoritism  on  which  the 
proposition  was  founded,  and  the  abuses  to 
which  it  would  lead,  that  it  was  crushed  in 
its  birth. — To  William  Wirt,  vi,  364.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  466.     (M.,  1814.) 

3705.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Gerryman- 
dering.— Mr.  Henry  is  omnipotent  in  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Madison  was  left  out  as  a  Senator 
by  eight  or  nine  votes;  and  Henry  has  so 
modelled  the  districts  for  Representatives,  as  to 
tack  Orange  to  counties  where  himself  has 
Kreat  influence,  that  Madison  may  not  be  elect- 
ed into  the  lower  Federal  House,  which  was 
the  place  he  had  wished  to  serve  in.  and  not  the 
Senate. — To  William  Short,  ii,  574.  Ford 
».,  V,   70.      (P..   1789.) 

3706.  HEmtY  (Patrick),  Influence.— I 
have  understood  that  Mr.  Henry  has  always 
been  opposed  [to  a  new  constitution  for  Vir- 
ginia] :  and  I  confess  that  I  consider  his  talents 
and  influence  such  as  that,  were  it  decided  that 
we  should  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
amending,  I  should  fear  he  might  induce  that 
convention  either  to  fix  the  thine  as  at  present, 
or  change  it  for  the  worse.  Would  it  not. 
therefore,  be  well  that  means  should  be  adopted 
for  coming  at  his  ideas  of  the  changes  he  would 
aifree  to,  and  for  communicating  to  him  those 
which  we  should  propose?  Perhaps  he  might 
find  ours  not  so  distant  from  his,  but  that  some 
mutual  sacrifices  might  bring  them  together. — 
To  Archibald  Stuart,  lii,  314.  Ford  kd.,  v, 
408.    (Pa.,  1701.) 

•  Tetferson  In  speaking  of  Patrick  Henry  to  Daniel 
Webster  (PORD  ED.,  x,  397)  said :  "  He  was  far  before 
all  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  His 
mfluericc  was  most  extensive  with  the  members  from 
the  upper  counties,  and  his  boldness  and  their  votes 
overawed  and  controlled  the  more  cool  or  the  more 
ttmid  aristocratic  gentlemen  in  the  lower  part  of  th« 
State.*'— Editor. 


8707.  HBNBY  (Patrick),  Innate  love  of 
liberty. — No  man  ever  more  undervalued 
chartered  titles  than  himself.  He  drew  all  nat- 
ural rights  from  a  purer  source — the  feelings  of 
his  own  breast. — To  William  Wirt.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  60.     (M.,   1816.) 

8708.  HEKBY    O^atrick),    Intrigue.— 

Our  Legislature  is  filled  with  too  great  a  mass 
of  talents  and  principle  to  be  now  swayed  by 
Mr.  Henry.  He  will  experience  mortifications 
to  which  he  has  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  Still. 
I  fear  something  from  his  intriguing  and 
cajoling  talents,  for  which  he  is  still  more  re- 
markable than  for  his  eloquence.  As  to  the 
effect  of  his  name  among  the  people,  I  have 
found  it  crumble  like  a  dried  leaf,  the  moment 
they  become  satisfied  of  his  apostasy. — To 
Tench  Coxe.  Ford  bd.,  vii,  381.  (M.,  May 
1799.) 

8700.  HEKBT  (Patrick),  Literary  in- 
dolence.—He  was  the  laziest  man  in  reading 
I  ever  knew. — ^Autobiography,  i,  8.  Ford  ed., 
i,  13.     (i8ai.) 

8710.  HBNBY  (Patrick),  MysteriouB.-- 
Henry,  as  usual,  is  involved  in  mystery.  Should 
the  popular  tide  run  strongly  in  either  direction 
he  will  fall  in  with  it.  S>hould  it  not,  he  will 
have  a  struggle  between  his  enmity  to  the 
Lees,  and  his  enmity  to  everything  which  may 
give  influence  to  Congress. — To  James  Mad- 
isoy.     Ford  ed.,  iii.  318.     (T.,  May  1783.) 

8711.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Philips  case. 
—The  censure  of  Mr.  E.  Randolph  on  Mr. 
Henrv  in  the  case  of  Philips,  was  without 
foundation.  I  remember  the  case,  and  took  my 
part  in  it.  Philips  was  a  mere  robber,  who 
availing  himself  of  the  troubles  of  the  times., 
collected  a  banditti,  retired  to  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  from  thence  sallied  forth,  plun- 
dering and  maltreating  the  neighboring  inhab- 
itants, and  covering  himself,  without  authority, 
under  the  name  of  a  British  subject.  Mr. 
Henry,  then  Governor,  communicated  the  case 
to  me.  We  both  thought  the  best  proceeding 
would  be  by  bill  of  attainder,  unless  he  delivered 
himself  up  for  trial  within  a  given  time.  Phil- 
ips was  afterwards  taken ;  and  Mr.  Randolph 
being  Attorney  General,  and  apprehending  he 
would  plead  that  he  was  a  British  subject, 
taken  in  arms,  in  support  of  his  lawful  sov- 
ereign, and  as  a  prisoner  of  war  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  thought 
the  safest  proceeding  would  be  to  indict  him  at 
common  law  as  a  felon  and  robber.  Against 
this  I  believe  Philips  urged  the  same  plea ; 
he  was  overruled  and  found  guilty. — To  Will- 
iam Wirt,  vi,  369.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  470.  (M.. 
1814.) 

8712.  HENBY  (Patrick),  PoUtical  alert- 
ness.— The  people  of  Virginia  are  beginning 
to  call  for  a  new  constitution  for  their  State. 
This  symptom  of  their  wishes  will  probably 
bring  over  Mr.  Henry  to  the  proposition.  He 
has  been  the  great  obstacle  to  it  hitherto;  but 
you  know  he  is  always  alive  to  catch  the  first 
sensation  of  the  popular  breeze,  that  he  may 
take  the  lead  of  that  which  in  truth  leads  hini. 
— ^To  William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  122.  (Pa.. 
1792.) 

8718.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Political  f  all.— 
[.A-lexanderl  Hamilton  ♦  ♦  *  became  his  idol, 
and,  abandoning  the  republican  advocates  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Federal  Government  on 
federal  principles  became  his  political  creed.  * 
*  *  His  apostasy  sunk  him  to  nothing  in  the 
estimation  of  his  country.     He  lost  at  once  all 
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that  influence  which  federalism  had  hoped,  bv 
cajoling  him,  to  transfer  with  him  to  itself, 
and  a  man  who  through  a  long  and  active  life 
had  been  the  idol  of  his  country  beyond  any  one 
that  ever  lived,  descended  to  the  grave  with 
less  than  its  indifference,  and  verified  the 
saying  of  the  philosopher,  that  no  man  must  be 
called  happy  till  he  is  dead. — To  William 
Wirt.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  344.     (M.,  1811?) 

8714.  HBNBY  (Patrick),  Speculator.— 

The  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
peculiarly  dissatisned  with  the  assumption  of 
the  State  debts  by  the  General  Government. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  harped  on  bv  many 
to  mask  their  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  other  grounds.  Its  great  foe  in  Vir- 
ginia is  an  implacable  one.  He  avows  it  himself, 
but  does  not  avow  all  his  motives  for  it.  The 
measures  and  tone  of  the  Government  threaten 
abortion  to  some  of  his  speculations ;  most  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  the  Yazoo  territory.  But 
it  is  too  well  nerved  to  be  overawed  by  individ- 
ual opposition. — To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii, 
198,    Ford  kd.,  v,  250.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

3715.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Virginia  Con- 
stitution.— While  Mr.  Henry  lives  another 
bad  constitution  would  be  formed  and  forever 
on  us. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  kd.,  iv,  16. 
(P.,   Dec.    1784.) 

.  HEBEDITABT     OITICEBS.— See 

Government. 

8716.  HEBESY,  Palse  religion  and. — 
Heresy  and  false  religion  are  withheld  from 
the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals. — Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ix,  466.  Ford  ed.,  vil, 
295.    (1798.) 

8717.  HEBESY,  PoUtical.— Establish 
principles  and  examples  which  *  *  .  * 
[shallj  fence  us  against  future  heresies, 
preached  now,  to  be  practiced  hereafter. — To 
Colonel  Innes.  iii,  224.  Ford  ed.,  v,  300. 
(1791.) 

3718.  HEBSCHEL  (Sir  WilUam),  The- 
ories of. — Herschel's  volcano  in  the  moon  you 
have  doubtless  heard  of,  and  placed  among  the 
other  vagaries  of  a  head,  which  seems  not  or- 
ganized for  sound  induction.  The  wildncss  of 
the  theories  hitherto  proposed  by  him,  on  his 
own  discoveries,  seems  to  authorize  us  to  con- 
sider his  merit  as  that  of  a  ^ood  optician  only. 
— To  Rev.  James  Madison,  ii,  429-    (P-»  1788.) 

8710.  HESSIANS,  Employment  of.— 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  order  to  destroy  our 
freedom  and  happiness,  •  ♦  ♦  commenced 
against  us  a  cruel  and  unprovoked  war,  and 
unable  to  engage  Britons  sufficient  to  execute 
his  sanguinary  measures,  ♦  ♦  ♦  applied  for  aid 
to  foreign  princes  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling  8ie  blood  of  their  people  for  money, 
and  from  them  ♦  *  ♦  procured  and  transported 
hither,  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners. — 
Proclamation.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  445-  (1781.)  See 
Army  (deserters),  and  Immigration. 

8720.  HISTOBY,  Ancient  vi.  Modem.— 
I  feel  a  much  greater  interest  in  knowing  what 
passed  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  than  in 
what  is  passing  now.  I  read  nothing,  there- 
fore, but  of  the  heroes  of  Troy,  of  the  wars  of 
Lacedxmon  and  Athens,  of  Pompey  and  Casar, 
and  of  Augustus,  too.  the  Bonaparte  and  par- 
ricide scoundrel  of  that  day.— To  Nathaniel 
Macon,    vii,  ixi.   Ford  ed.,  x,  120.    (M.,  1819.) 


8721. .  I  am  happier  while  read- 
ing the  history  of  ancient  than  of  modern  times. 
The  total  banishment  of  all  moral  principle 
from  the  code  which  governs  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  the  melancholy  reflection  that  after 
the  mean,  wicked  and  cowardly  cunning  of  the 
cabinets  of  the  age  of  Machiavelli  had  given 
place  to  the  integrity  and  good  faith  which 
dignified  the  succeeding  one  of  a  Chatham 
and  Turgot,  that  this  is  to  be  swept  away  again 
by  the  daring  profligacy  and  avowed  destitution 
of  all  moral  principle  of  a  Cartouche  and  a 
Blackbeard,  sicken  my  soul  unto  denth.  I 
turn  from  the  contemplation  with  loathing,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  histories  of  other  times, 
where,  if  they  also  furnished  their  Tarquins, 
their  Catalines  and  Caligulas,  their  stories  are 
handed  to  us  under  the  brand  of  a  Livy,  a  Sal- 
lust  and  a  Tacitus,  and  we  are  comforted  with 
the  reflection  that  the  condemnation  of  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  has  confirmed  the  sentence 
of  the  historian,  and  consigned  their  memories 
to^  everlasting  infamy,  a  solace  we  cannot  have 
with  the  Georges  and  Napoleons  but  by  antici- 
pation.— To  William  Duane.  vi,  109.  (M., 
April  18 1 3.) 

8722.  HISTOBY,  Anthors  and  compi- 
lers.— In  all  cases,  I  prefer  original  authors  to 
compilers.  For  a  course  of  ancient  history 
therefore  [in  the  University  of  Virginia],  oi 
Greece  and  Rome  especially,  I  should  advise 
the  usual  suite  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Dipdorus,  Liyy,  Caesar,  Suetonius. 
Tacitus  and  Dion,  in  their  originals  if  under- 
stood, and  in  translations,  if  not  For  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Hm- 
pire  we  must  then  be  content  with  Gibbon,  a 
compiler,  and  with  Segur,  for  a  judicious  re- 
capitulation of  the  whole.  After  this  general 
course,  there  are  a  number  of  particular  his- 
tories filling^  up  the  chasms,  which  may  be  read 
at  leisure  in  the  progress  of  life.  Such  is 
Arrian,  Q.  Curtius,  Polybius,  Sallust,  Plutarch, 
Dionysius,  Halicamassus,  Micasi,  &c.  The 
ancient  Universal  History  should  be  on  our 
shelves  as  a  book  of  general  reference,  the 
most  learned  and  most  faithful  perhaps  that 
ever  was  written.     Its  style  is  very  plain   but 

perspicuous. — ^To    ^.      vii,    41  z.    (M.. 

1825.) 

8723.  HISTOBY,  Bad  government  and. 
—History,  in  general,  only  informs  us  what 
bad  government  is. — ^To  John  Narvbll.  v,  91. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  72,  (W.,  1807.) 

8724.  HISTOBY,  Qenuine.— A  morsel  of 
genuine  history  is  a  thing  so  rare  as  to  be  al- 
ways vaJuable. — ^To  John  Adams,  vii,  82. 
(P.P.,  1817.) 

8725.  HISTOBY,  False.— Man  is  fed  with 

fables  through  life,  leaves  it  in  the  belief  he 
knows  something  of  what  has  been  passing, 
when  in  truth  he  has  known  nothing  but  what 
has  passed  under  his  own  eve. — To  Thomas 
Cooper.    Ford  ed.,  x,  286.    (M.,  1823.) 

8726.  HISTOBY,  Lawyers  and. — His- 
tory, especially,  is  necessary  to  form  a  lawyer. 
— To  John  Garland  Jefferson.  Ford  eo,,  v, 
180.     (N.Y..  1790.) 

8727.  HISTOBY,  Keglected  Katerlal.— 
It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  those  engaged  in 
public  affairs  so  rarely  make  notes  of  transac- 
tions passing  within  their  knowledge.  Hence 
history  becomes  fable  instead  of  fact.  The 
great  outlines  may  be  true,  but  the  incidents 
and  coloring  are  according  to  the  faith  or  fancy 
of  the  writer.  Had  Judsre  Marshall  taken  half 
your  pains  in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  facts,  he 
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would  not  have  given  to  the  world,  as  true  his- 
tory a  false  copy  of  a  record  under  his  eye. 
Burke  again  has  copied  him,  and  being  a  sec- 
ond writer,  doubles  the  credit  of  the  copy. 
When  writers  are  so  indifferent  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  facts,  the  verification  of  which  lies 
at  their  elbow,  by  what  measure  shall  we  esti- 
mate their  relation  of  things  distant,  or  of 
those  given  to  us  through  the  obliquities  of 
their  own  vision?  Our  records  it  is  true  in 
the  case  under  contemplation,  were  destroyed 
by  the  malice  and  Vandalism  of  the  British 
military,  perhaps  of  their  government,  under 
whose  orders  they  committed  so  much  useless 
mischief.  But  printed  copies  remained,  as 
your  examination  has  proved.  Those  which 
were  apocryphal,  then,  ought  not  to  have  been 
hazarded  without  examination. — ^To  William 
Wirt,    vi,  370.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  471.    (M.,  1814.) 

3728.  HlBTOBYy  Panegyric  and. — ^You 
have  certainly  practiced  vigorously  [in  the  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry]  the  precept  of  "  de  moriius 
nil  nisi  bonum."  This  presents  a  verv  difii- 
cult  question, — ^whether  one  only  or  both  sides 
of  the  medal  shall  be  presented.  It  constitutes, 
perhaps,  the  distinction  between  panegyric  and 
history. — To  William  Wirt,  Ford  ed.,  x,  61. 
(P.F.,  1816.) 

3720.  HISTOBY,  Peace  and.— Wars  and 
contentions,  indeed,  fill  the  pages  of  history 
with  more  matter.  But  more  blessed  is  that 
nation  whose  silent  course  of  happiness  fur- 
nishes nothing  for  history  to  say. — To  Count 
DioDATi.    V,  62.     (W.,  1807.) 

3730.  HISTOBY,  Private  letters  and.— 
History  may  distort  truth,  and  will  distort  it  for 
^  time,  by  the  superior  efforts  at  justification 
of  those  who  are  conscious  of  needing  it  most. 
The  opening  scenes  of  our  present  government 
wil]  not  be  seen  in  their  true  aspect  until  the 
letters  of  the  day,  now  held  in  private  hoards, 
shall  be  broken  up  and  laid  open  to  public 
view. — To  William  Johnson,  vii,  292.  Ford 
FD.,  X,  228.    (M.,  1823.) 

3731. .    Although    I    decline   all 

newspaper  controversy,  yet  when  falsehoods 
have  been  advanced,  within  the  knowledge  of 
no  one  so  much  as  myself^  I  have  sometimes 
deposited  a  contradiction  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  which,  if  worth  preservation,  may,  when 
1  am  no  more,  nor  those  whom  I  might  offend, 
throw  light  on  history,  and  recall  that  into  the 
path  of  truth. — To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii, 
372.    Ford  ed.,  x,  315.    (M.,  1824.) 

3732.  HISTOBY,  Becords  of  .—Time  and 
accident  are  committing  daily  havoc  on  the 
originals  of  the  valuable  historical  and  State 
papers  deposited  in  our  public  offices.  The 
late  war  has  done  the  work  of  centuries  in  this 
Husiness.  The  last  cannot  be  recovered,  but  let 
tis  save  what  remains;  not  by  vaults  and  locks 
which  fence  them  from  the  public  eve  and  use 
in  consigning  them  to  the  waste  of  time,  but 
bv  srch  a  multiplication  of  copies,  as  shall 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  accident. — To 
Mr.  Hazard,  iii,  211.    (Pa.,  179 1.) 

3733.  HISTOBY,  Truthful.— We  who 
are  retired  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
are  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  truth,  here  and 
there  as  we  can,  to  guide  our  path  through 
the  boundless  field  of  fable  in  which  we  are 
bewildered  by  public  prints,  and  even  by  those 
calling  themselves  histories.  A  word  of  truth 
to  us  is  like  the  drop  of  water  supplicated 
from  the  tip  of  Lajearus's  finger.  It  is  as  an 
observation   of  latitude   and  longitude   to   the 


mariner  long  enveloped  in  clouds,  for  correctinp{ 
the  ship's  way. — To  John  Quincy  Adams,  vii. 
87.     (M.,   1817.) 

3734. .    True  history,   in  which 

all  will  be  believed,  is  preferable  to  unqualified 
panegyric,  in  which  nothing  is  believed. — ^To 
Joseph  Delaplaine.  vii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  x,  56. 
(M.,  1816.) 

3735.  HISTOBY,  Value  of.— The  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  perversion  of 
power  into  tyranny  are  to  illuminate,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  more  especially  to  give  them  knowledge  of 
those  facts,  which  history  exhibits,  that  posr 
sessed  thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages 
and  countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to  know  am- 
bition under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  ex- 
ert their  natural  powers  to  defeat  its  purposes. 
— Diffusion  of  Xnowledgb  Bill.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  221.     (1779.) 

3736.  .    History,    by    apprising 

the  people  of  the  past,  will  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  future;  it  will  avail  them  of  the 
experience  of  other  times  and  other  nations ; 
it  will  qualify  them  as  judges  of  the  actions 
and  designs  of  men ;  it  will  enable  them  to 
know  ambition  under  every  disguise  it  may 
assume;  and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its  views. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  390.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
254.     (1782.) 

3737.  HISTOBY,  Writing.— You  say  I 
must  go  to  writing  history.  While  in  public 
life  I  had  not  time^  and  now  that  I  am  retired, 
I  am  past  the  time.  To  write  history  requires 
a  whole  life  of  observation,  of  inquiry,  of  labor 
and  correction.  Its  materials  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  memory. 
— To  J.  B.  Stuart,    vii,  65.  (M.,  1817.) 

3738.  HISTOBY    (American),    CoUec^-  ; 
ing. — While  I  was  in  Europe,  I  purchased 
everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  which  re- , 
latecl  to  any  part  of  America,  and  particularly   , 
had    a   pretty   full   collection   of   the    English, 
French,  and  Spanish  authors  on  the  subject  of 
Louisiana. — ^To    William    Dunbar,     iv,    539. 
(W.,  1804.) 

3739.  HISTOBY    (American),    Criti-^ 

cisms  on. — It  is  impossible  to  read  thoroughly 
such  writings  as  those  of  Harper  and  Otis, 
who  take'  a  page  to  say  what  requires  but  a 
sentence,  or  rather,  who  gjve  you  .whole  pages 
of  what  is  nothing  td  the  purpiose.  A  cursory^ 
race  over  the  ground  i's  as  inuch  as  they  can 
claim.  It  is  easy  for  them,  at  this  day,  to 
endeavour  to  whitewash  their  party,  when  the 
greater  part  are  dead  of  those  who  witnessed 
what  passed,  others  old  and  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  subject,  and  others  indisposed  to 
take  the  trouble  of  answering  them.  As  to  Otis, 
his  attempt  is  to  prove  that  the  sun  does  not 
shine  at  midday;  that  that  is  not  a  fact  which 
every  one  saw.  He  merits  no  notice.  It  is  well 
known  that  Harper  had  little  scruple  about 
facts  where  detection  was  not  obvious.  By 
placing  in  false  lights  whatever  admits  it,  and 
passing  over  in  silence  what  does  not,  a  plaus- 
ible aspect  may  be  i)resented  of  anything. — To 
William  Short,  vii,  389.  Ford  ed.,  x,  328. 
(M.,  1825.) 

3740.  HISTOBY  (American),  Inaccura- 
cies.—Botta  *  *  *  has  put  his  own  spec- 
ulations and  reasonings  into  the  mouths  of 
persons  whom  he  names,  but  who,  you  and  I 
know,  never  made  such  speeches.  In  this  he 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  ancients,  who 
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made  their  mat  men  deliver  long  speeches,  all 
of  them  in  the  same  style,  and  in  that  of  the  au- 
thor himself.  The  work  is  nevertheless  a  good 
one,  more  judicious,  more  chaste,  more  classical^ 
and  more  true  than  the  party  diatribe  of 
Marshall.  Its  greatest  fault  is  in  having  taken 
too  much  from  him.  To  John  Adams,  vi,  489. 
Ford  ed.^  ix,  527.     (M.,  181 5.) 

3741.  HISTOBY  (American),  Kaval.— 

Why  omit  all  mention  of  the  scandalous  cam- 
paigns of  Commodore  Morris?  A  two  years' 
command  of  an  eflFective  squadron,  with  discre- 
tionary instructions,  wasted  in  sailing  from  port 
to  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  single  half 
day  before  the  port  of  the  enemy  against  which 
he  was  sent.  All  this  can  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  on  which  he  was  dis- 
missed ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  honorable  truths 
with  which  the  book  abounds,  to  publish  those 
which  are  not  so. — To  Matthew  Carr.  vi,  132. 
(M.,  1813.) 

8742.  HIBTOBY  (American),  Preserra- 

tlon  of. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
to  use  all  the  opportunities  which  occur  to  him, 
for  preserving  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  our  country. — To  Hugh  P.  Taylor,  vii, 
313.     (M.,  1823.) 

3743.  HISTOBY    (American),    Bevolu- 

tionar^. — On  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution,  you  ask  who  shall  write 
it?  Who  can  write  it?  And  who  will  ever  be 
able  to  write  it?  Nobody;  except  merely  its  ex- 
ternal facts ;  all  its  councils,  designs,  and  dis- 
cussions having  been  conducted  by  Congress 
with  closed  doors,  and  with  no  members,  as 
far  as  I  know,  having  even  made  notes  of 
them.  These,  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
history,  must  forever  be  unknown. — To  John 
Adams,  vii,  489.  Ford  bd.,  ix,  527.  (M., 
1815.) 

3744. .  I  am  now  reading  Botta's 

History  of  our  own  Revolution.  Bating  the 
ancient  practice  which  he  has  adopted  of  put- 
ting speeches  into  mouths  which  never  made 
them,  and  fancying  motives  of  action  which  we 
never  felt,  he  has  given  that  history  with  more 
detail,  precision  and  candor,  than  any  writer  I 
have  yet  met  with.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  compiled 
from  those  writers ;  but  it  is  a  good  secretion  of 
their  matter,  the  pure  from  the  impure,  and 
presented  in  a  just  sense  of  right  in  opposition 
to  usurpation. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  63.  (M., 
1817.) 

3745.  HISTOBY  (English),  Distorted.— 
Hume's  [History],  were  it  faithful,  would  be 
the  finest  piece  of  history  which  has  ever  been 
written  by  man.  Its  unfortunate  bias  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  accident  of  his  having 
written  it  backwards.  His  maiden  work  was 
the  History  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  a  first  essay 
to  try  his  strength  before  the  public.  And 
whether  as  a  Scotchman  he  had  really  a  par- 
tiality for  that  family,  or  thought  that  the  lower 
their  degradation,  the  more  fame  he  should  ac- 
quire by  raising  them  up  to  some  favor,  the 
object  of  his  work  was  an  apology  for  them. 
He  spared  nothing,  therefore,  to  wash  them 
white,  and  to  palliate  their  misgovernment. 
For  this  purpose  he  suppressed  truths,  ad- 
vanced falsehoods,  forged  authorities  and  falsi- 
fied records.  All  this  is  proved  on  him  un- 
answerably by  Brodie.  But  so  bewitching  was 
his  style  and  manner,  that  his  readers  were  un- 
willinf?  ♦o  dotibt  anything,  swallowed  everything. 

'   all   England  became  tories   by   the  magic 

is  art.     His  pen  revolutionized  the  public 

lent  of  that  country  more  completely  than 


the  standing  armies  could  ever  have  done,  which 
were  so  much  dreaded  and  deprecated  by  the 
patriots  of  that  day.  Having  succeeded  so  cmi> 
nently  in  the  acquisition  of  fortune  and  fame 
by  this  work,  he  undertook  the  history  of  the 
two  preceding  dynasties,  the  Plantagencts  and 
Tudors.  It  was  all  important  in  this  second 
work,  to  maintain  the  thesis  of  the  first,  that 
"  it  was  the  people  who  encroached  on  the  sov- 
ereign, not  the  sovereign  who  usurped  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  ".  And,  again,  chapter  sjd. 
the  grievances  under  which  the  English  la- 
bored [to  wit:  whipping,  pillorying,  cropping, 
imprisoning,  fining,  &c.J,  when  considered  in 
themselves,  without  regard  to  the  constitution, 
scarcely  deserve  the  name,  nor  were  they  either 
burthensome  on  the  people's  properties,  or  any- 
wise shocking  to  the  natural  humanity  of  man- 
kind ' .  During  the  constant  wars,  civil  and 
foreign,  which  prevailed  while  those  two  fam- 
ilies occupied  the  throne,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  abundant  instances  of  practices  the  most 
despotic,  as  are  wont  to  occur  in  times  of  vio- 
lence. To  make  this  second  epoch  support  the 
third,  therefore,  required  but  a  little  garbling  of 
authorities.  And  it  then  remained,  by  a  third 
woij,  to  make  of  the  wHole  a  complete  history 
ot  England  on  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
advocated  that  of  the  Stuarts.  This  would 
comprehend  the  Saxon  and  Norman  Conquests. 
the  former  exhibiting  the  genuine  form  and 
political  principles  of  the  people  constituting 
the  nation,  and  founded  in  the  rights  of  man ; 
the  latter  built  on  conquest  and  physical  force! 
not  at  all  affecting  moral  rights,  nor  even  as- 
sented to  by  the  free  will  of  the  vanquished. 
The  battle  of  Hastings,  indeed,  was  lost,  but 
the  natural  rights  of  the  nation  were  not  staked 
on  the  event  of  a  single  battle.  Their  will 
to  recover  the  Saxon  constitution  continued 
unabated,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
unsuccessful  insurrections  which  succeeded  in 
subsequent  times.  The  victors  and  vanquished 
continued  in  a  state  of  living  hostility,  and 
the  nation  may  still  say,  after  losing  the  battle 
of  Hastings, 

"  What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield." 

The  government  of  a  nation  may  be  usurped 
by  the  forcible  intrusion  of  an  individual  into 
the  throne.  But  to  conquer  its  will,  so  as  to 
rest  the  right  on  that,  the  only  legitimate  basis, 
requires  long  acquiescence  and  cessation  of  all 
opposition.  The  whig  historians  of  England, 
therefore,  have  always  gone  back  to  the  Saxon 
period  for  the  true  principles  of  their  constitu- 
tion, while  the  tories  and  Hume,  their  Cory- 
phaeus, date  it  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
hence  conclude  that  the  continual  claim  by  the 
nation  of  the  good  old  Saxon  laws,  and  the 
struggles  to  recover  them,  were  "  encroach- 
ments of  the  people  on  the  crown,  and  not 
usurpations  of  the  crown  on  the  people  ". — ^To 
.     vii,  412.     (M.,  1825.) 

3746.  HISTOBY     (English),     Faithful 

author8.^3f  England  there  is  as  yet  no  gen- 
eral history  so  faithful  as  Rapin*s.  He  may  be 
followed  by  Ludlow,  Fox,  Belsham,  Hume  and 
Brodie.— To .     vii,  412.     (M.,  1825.) 

3747.  HISTOBY  (EngUsh),   Hume's.— 

There  is  no  general  history  of  Great  Britain 
which  can  be  recommended.  The  elegant  one 
of  Hume  seems  intended  to  disguise  and  dis- 
credit the  good  principles  of  the  government, 
and  is  so  plausible  and  pleasing  in  its  style 
and  manner,  as  to  instil  its  errors  and  heresies 
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insensibly  into  the  minds  of  unwanr  readers. 
Baxter  has  performed  a  good  operation  on  it. 
He  has  taken  the  text  of  Hume  as  his  ground 
work,  abridging  it  by  the  omission  of  some  de- 
tails of  little  interest,  and  wherever  he  has 
found  him  endeavoring  to  mislead,  b^  either 
the  suppression  of  a  truth,  or  by  giving  it  a 
false. coloring,  he  has  changed  the  text  to  what 
it  should  be,  so  that  we  may  properly  call  it 
Hume's  history  republicanized.  He  has  more- 
over continued  the  history  (but  indifferentlv) 
from  where  Hume  left  it,  to  the  year  1800. 
The  work  is  not  popular  in  England,  because  it 
is  republican.  •  *  *»  Adding  to  this  Lud- 
low's Memoirs,  Mrs.  McCauley's  and  Belknap's 
histories,  a  sufficient  view  will  be  presented  of 
the  free  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 
— To  John  Norvell.  v,  91.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  72. 
(\V.,  1807.) 

8748. .    Every   one   knows   that 

judicious  matter  and  charms  of  style  have  ren- 
dered Hume's  History  the  manual  of  every  stu- 
dent. I  remember  well  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  devoured  it  when  young,  and  the  length 
of  time,  the  research  and  reflection  which  were 
necessary  to  eradicate  the  poison  it  had  in- 
stilled into  my  mind.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
he  first  took  up  the  history  of  the  Stuarts,  be- 
came their  apologist,  and  advocated  all  their 
enormities.  To  support  his  work,  when  done, 
he  went  back  to  the  Tudors,  and  so  selected 
and  arranged  the  materials  of  their  history  as 
to  present  their  arbitrary  acts  only,  as  the  genu- 
ine samples  of  the  const  tutional  power  of  the 
crown,  and,  still  writing  backwards,  he  then 
reverted  to  the  early  history,  and  wrote  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  periods  with  the  same 
perverted  view.  Although  all  this  is  known,  he 
still  continues  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all 
our  young  people,  and  to  infect  them  with  the 
poison  of  nis  own  principles  of  government. 
It  is  this  book  which  has  undermined  the  free 
principles  of  the  English  government,  has 
persuaded  readers  of  all  classes  that  there  were 
usurpations  on  the  legitimate  and  salutary  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  has  spread  universal  toryism 
over  the  land. — To  William  Duane.  v,  533- 
(M.,  1810.) 

3749. .   This  single  book  [Hume's 

History  of  England]  has  done  more  to  sap  the 
free  principles  of  the  English  constitution  than 
the  largest  standing  army  of  which  their  pa- 
triots have  been  so  jealous.  It  is  like  the 
portraits  of  our  countryman  Wright,  whose  eye 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  seize  all  the  ugly  features 
of  his  subject,  and  to  present  them  faithfully^ 
while  it  was  entirely  insensible  to  every  linea- 
ment of  beauty.  So  Hume  has  concentrated,  in 
his  fascinating  style,  all  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  Kings,  as  true  evidences 
of  the  constitution,  and  glided  over  its  Whig 
principles  as  the  unfounded  pretensions  ol 
factious  demagogues.  He  even  boasts,  in  his 
life  written  by  himself,  that  of  the  numerous 
alterations  suggested  by  the  readers  of  his  work, 
he  had  never  adopted  one  proposed  by  a  Whig. 
—To  John  Adams,  v'i,  46.   (P.F.,  1816.) 

3750.  HISTOBY  (EngUsh),  Part  of 
American.— Our  laws,  language,  religion, 
politics  and  manners  are  so  deeply  laid  in  Eng- 
lish foundations,  that  we  shall  never  cease  to 
consider  their  history  as  a  part  of  ours,  and  to 
study  ours  in  that  as  its  origin. — To  William 
DuAiTE.     V,  533-     (M.,  1810.) 

8761.  HISTOBY  (English),  Value  of.— 
As  we  have  employed  some  of  the  best  materials 
of  the  British  constitution  in  the  construction  of 
our  own  government,  a  knowledge  of  British 


history  becomes  useful  to  the  American  poli- 
tician.— To  John  Norvbll.  v,  91.  Ford  kd., 
ix.  73.     (W.,  1807.) 

3762.  HISTOBY,  Boman. — I  have  been 

*  *  *  delighted  with  reading  a  work,  the 
title  of  which  did  not  promise  much  useful 
information  or  amusement — L  Italia  Avanti  il 
Dominis  dei  Romani  dal  Micali."  «  *  • 
Micali  has  given  the  counterpart  of  the  Roman 
history  for  the  nations  over  which  they  ex- 
tended their  dominion.  For  this  he  has  gleaned 
up  matter  from  every  quarter,  and  furnished 
materials  for  reflection  and  digestion  to  tho^ 
who,  thinking  as  they  read,  have  perceived 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  matter  behind 
the  curtain,  could  that  be  fully  withdrawn. 
He  certainly  gives  new  ideas  of  a  nation  whose 
splendor  has  masked  and  palliated  their  bar- 
barous ambition. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  63. 
(M.,  1817.) 

3753.  HOGEKDOBP  (Count  Van),  Abil- 
ity.—A  very  particular  acquaintance  with  M. 
de  Hogendorp  ♦  ♦  ♦  has  led  me  to  con- 
sider him  as  the  best  informed  man  of  his 
age  I  have  ever  seen. — ^To  Georgb  Washing- 
ton.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  445.     (A.,  1784.) 

3754.  HOLLAND,  America  and.^<:on- 
nected  with  Holland  by  the  earliest  ties  of 
friendship,  and  maintaining  with  them  uninter- 
rupted relations  of  peace  and  commerce,  no 
event  which  interests'  their  welfare  can  be  in- 
different to  us.  It  is.  therefore,  with  great 
pleasure,  I  receive  the  assurances  of  your 
Majesty  that  you  will  continue  to  cherish  these 
ancient  relations ;  and  we  shall,  on  our  part, 
endeavor  to  strengthen  your  good  will  by  a 
faithful  observance  of  justice,  and  by  all  the 
good  offices  which  occasion  shall  permit. — To 
THE  King  of  Holland,     v,  47.     (W.,  1807.) 

3755.  HOLLAND,  Prince  of  Orange  and. 

—The  treasonable  perfidy  of  the  Prince '  of 
Orange,  Stadtholder  and  Captain  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  in  the  war  which  England 
waged  against  them,  for  entering  into  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  United  States,  is  known 
to  all.  As  their  executive  officer,  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  contrived  to  baffle 
all  the  measures  of  the  States  General,  to  dislo- 
cate all  their  military  plans,  and  played  false 
into  the  hands  of  England  against  his  own 
country  on  every  possible  occasion,  confident 
in  her  protection,  and  in  that  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  brother  to  his  Princess.  The  States 
General,  indignant  at  this  patricidal  conduct, 
applied  to  France  for  aid,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  her 
in  178^.  It  was  assured  to  them  readily  and 
in  cordial  terms.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  object  of  the 
Patriots  was  to  establish  a  representative  and 
republican  government.  The  majority  of  the 
States  General  were  with  them,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  populace  of  the  towns  was  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  that  populace  was 
played  off  with  fi^reat  effect  by  the  triumvirate 
of  [Sir  James]  Harris,  the  English  ambassador, 
afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  stupid  man,  and  the  Princess  as 
much  a  man  as  either  of  her  colleagues,  in 
audaciousness,  in  enterprise  and  in  the  thirst 
of  domination.  Bv  these  the  mobs  of  the 
Hague  were  excited  against  the  members  of  the 
States  General ;  their  persons  were  insulted  and 
endangered  in  the  streets :  the  sanctuary  of 
their  houses  was  violated  and  the  Prince,  whose 
function  and  duty  it  was  to  repress  and  punish 
these  violations  of  order,  took  no  steps  for  that 
purpose.    The    States   General   for   their   own 
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protection  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  place  their 
militia  under  the  command  of  a  committee. 
The  Prince  filled  the  courts  of  London  and 
Berlin  with  complaints  at  this  usurpation  of 
his  prerogatives  and,  forgetting  that  he  was 
but  the  first  servant  of  a  republic,  marched 
his  regular  troops  against  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
where  the  States  were  in  session.  They  were 
repulsed  by  the  militia.  His  interests  now  be- 
came marshalled  with  those  of  the  public  enemy 
and  against  his  own  country.  The  States, 
therefore,  exercising  their  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, deprived  him  of  all  his  powers.  The 
great  Frederic  had  died  in  Augtist,  1786.  He 
had  never  intended  to  break  with  France  in 
support  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  During  the 
illness  of  which  he  died,  he  had,  through  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  declared  to  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  •  •  ♦  that  he  meant  not  to 
support  the  English  interest  in  Holland ;  that  he 
might  assure  the  government  of  France  his  only 
wish  was  that  some  honorable  place  in  the 
Constitution  should  be  reserved  for  the  Stadt- 
holder  and  his  children,  and  that  he  would  take 
no  part  in  the  quarrel  unless  an  entire  abolition 
of  the  Stadtholderate  should  be  attempted. 
But  his  place  was  now  occupied  by  Frederic 
William,  his  great  nephew,  a  man  of  little  un- 
derstanding, much  caprice  and  very  inconsider- 
ate: and  the  Princess,  his  sister,  although  her 
husband  was  in  arms  against  the  legitimate  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  attempting  to  go  to 
Amsterdam  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
mobs  of  that  place,  and  being  refused  permis- 
sion to  pass  a  military  post  on  the  way,  he  put 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  and  made  demonstrations  of 
marching  on  Holland.  The  King  of  France 
hereupon  declared,  by  his  Charge  des  Affaires 
in  Holland,  that  if  the  Prussian  troops  con- 
tinued to  menace  Holland  with  an  invasion,  his 
Majesty,  in  quality  of  Ally,  was  determined  to 
succor  that  province.  In  answer  to  this  Eden 
gave  official  information  to  Count  Montmorin. 
that  England  must  consider  as  at  an  end,  its 
convention  with  France  relative  to  giving  no- 
tice of  its  naval  armaments  and  that  she  was 
arming  generally.  War  being  now  imminent, 
Eden,  since  Lord  Auckland,  questioned  me  on 
the  effect  of  our  treaty  with  France  in  the  case 
of  a  war,  and  what  might  be  our  dispositions. 
I  told  him  frankly  and  without  hesitation  that 
our  dispositions  would  be  neutral,  and  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  the  interest  of  both  these 
powers  that  we  should  be  so;  because  it  would 
relieve  both  from  all  anxiety  as  to  feeding  their 
West  India  islands;  that  England,  too,  by  suf- 
fering us  to  remain  so,  would  avoid  a  heavy 
land  war  on  our  continent,  which  might  very 
much  cripple  her  proceedings  elsewhere;  that 
our  treaty,  indeed,  obliged  us  to  receive  into 
our  ports  the  armed  vessels  of  France,  with 
their  prizes,  and  to  refuse  admission  to  the 
prizes  made  on  her  by  her  enemies ;  that  there 
was  a  clause  also  by  which  we  guaranteed  to 
France  her  American  possessions,  which  might 
perhaps  force  us  into  the  war,  if  these  were 
attacked.  "  Then  it  will  be  war,"  sa'd  he, 
•'  for  they  will  assuredly  be  attacked."  Liston, 
at  Madrid,  about  the  same  time,  made  the  same 
inquiries  of  Carraichael.  The  government  of 
France  then  declared  a  determination  to  form 
a  camp  of  observation  at  Givet.  commenced 
arming  her  marine,  and  named  the  Bailli  de 
Suftrein  their  generalissimo  on  the  ocean.  She 
secretly  engaged  also  in  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia, Austria  and  Spain  to  form  a  quadruple 
alliance.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  confines  of  Holland,  sent  some 
-'  ^\s  officers  to  Givet  to  reconnoitre  the  state 
^gs  there,  and  report  them  to  him.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


Finding  that  there  was  not  a  single  com- 
pany there,  he  boldly  entered  the  country,  took 
their  towns  as  fast  as  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore them,  and  advanced  on  Utrecht.  The 
States  had  appointed  the  Rhingrave  of  Salm 
their  Commander-in-Chief,  a  Prince  without 
talents,  without  courage  and  without  princi- 
ple. He  might  have  held  out  in  Utrepht  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  he  surrendered  the 
place  without  firing  a  gun,  literally  ran  away 
and  hid  himself,  so  that  for  months  it  was  not 
known  what  had  become  of  him.  Amsterdam 
was  then  attacked  and  capitulated.  In  the 
meantime  the  negotiations  for  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance were  proceeding  favorably,  but  the  secrecy 
with  which  they  were  attempted  to  be  con- 
ducted was  penetrated  by  Eraser,  Charg6  des 
Affaires  of  England  at  St  Petersburg,  who  in- 
stantly notified  his  court,  and  gave  the  alarm 
to  Prussia.  The  King  saw  at  once  what  would 
be  his  situation  between  the  jaws  of  France^ 
Austria  and  Russia.  In  great  dismay  he  be- 
sought the  court  of  London  not  to  abandon 
htm,  sent  Alvensleben  to  Paris  to  explain  and 
soothe,  and  England,  through  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  and  Eden,  renewed  her  conferences  for 
ac(;pmmodation.  The  Archbishop,  who  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  war,  and  preferred  a  peace- 
ful surrender  of  right  to  an  armed  vindication 
of  it,  received  them  with  open  arms,  entered 
into  cordial  conferences  and  a  declaration  and 
counter-declaration  were  cooked  up  at  Versailles 
and  sent  to  London  for  approbation.  They 
were  approved  there,  reached  Paris  at  one 
o'clock  of  the  27th,  and  were  signed  that  night 
at  Versailles.  It  was  said  and  believed  at 
Paris  that  M.  de  Montmorin  literally  *'  pleurait 
comme  un  enfant "  when  obliged  to  sign  this 
counter-declaration,  so  aistressed  was  he  by  the 
dishonor  of  sacrificing  the  Patriots  after  as- 
surances so  solemn  of  protection  and  absolute 
encouragement  to  proceed.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  reinstated  in  all  his  powers,  now 
become  regal.  A  great  emigration  of  the  Pa- 
triots took  place;  all  were  deprived  of  office, 
many  exiled,  and  their  proper^  confiscated. 
They  were  received  in  France  and  subsisted  for 
some  time  on  her  bounty.  Thus  fell  Holland, 
by  the  treachery  of  her  Chief,  from  her  honor- 
able independence  to  become  a  province  of 
England;  and  so,  also,  her  Stadtholder  from 
the  high  station  of  the  first  citizen  of  a  free 
Republic,  to  be  the  servile  Viceroy  of  a 
foreign  sovereign.  And  this  was  effected  by  a 
mere  scene  of  bullying  and  demonstration :  not 
one  of  the  parties,  France,  England  or  Prussia 
having  ever  really  meant  to  encounter  actual 
war  for  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
But  it  had  all  the  effect  of  a  real  and  decisive 
war. — Autobiography,  i,  73.  Ford  kd.,  i, 
loi.     (1821.) 

8766.  HOLY  ALLIANCE,  Despotism.^ 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  northern  trium- 
virate, arming  their  nations  to  dictate  des- 
potisms to  the  rest  of  the  world? — ^To  John 
Adams,    vii,  217.    (M.,  1821.) 

3757. .  With  respect  to  the  Eu- 
ropean combinations  ag^ainst  the  rights  of 
man,  I  join  an  honest  Irishman  of  my  neigh- 
borhood in  his  Fourth  of  July  toast:  **  The 
Holy  Alliance, — ^to  Hell  the  whole  of  them." 
— To  Thomas  Leiper.  Ford  zd.,  x,  298. 
(M.,  1824.) 

3758.  HOLY  ALLIAHCB,  Napoleon  and. 
— Had  Bonaparte  reflected  that  such  is  the 
moral  construction  of  the  world  that  no 
national  crime  oasses  unpunished  in  the  long 
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run,  he  would  not  now  be  in  the  cage  of  St 
Helena;  and  were  your  present  oppressors  to 
reflect  on  the  same  truth,  they  would  spare  to 
their  own  countries  the  penalties  on  their 
present  wrongs  which  will  be  inflicted  on 
them  in  future  times.  The  seeds  of  hatred 
and  revenge  which  they  are  now  sowing  with 
a  large  hand  will  not  fail  to  produce  their 
fruits  in  time.  Like  their  brother  robbers  on 
the  highway,  they  suppose  the  escape  of  the 
moment  a  final  escapNe,  and  deem  infamy  and 
future  risk  countervailed  by  present  gain. — To 
M.  DE  Masbois.    vii,  76.    (M.,  1817.) 

3759.  HOLY  ALLIANCE,  PoUcy  of.— 

During  the  ascendency  of  Bonaparte,  the  word 
among  the  herd  of  kings,  was  sauve  qui  pent. 
Each  shifted  for  himself,  and  left  his  brethren 
to  squander  and  do  the  same  as  they  could. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  military 
possession  of  France,  they  rallied  and  com- 
bined in  common  cause,  to  maintain  each 
other  against  any  similar  and  future  danger. 
And  in  this  alliance,  Louis,  now  avowedly, 
and  George,  secretly  but  solidly,  were  of  the 
contracting  parties;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  allies  are  bound  by  treaty  to 
aid  England  with  their  armies,  should  in- 
surrection take  place  among  her  people.  The 
coquetry  she  is  now  playing  off  between  her 
people  and  her  allies  is  perfectly  understood 
by  the  latter,  and  accordingly  gives  no  ap- 
prehensions to  France,  to  whom  it  is  all  ex- 
plained. The  diplomatic  correspondence  she 
is  now  displaying,  these  double  papers  fabri- 
cated merely  for  exhibition,  in  which  she 
n'pkes  herself  talk  of  morals  and  principle,  as 
if  her  qualms  of  conscience  would  not  permit 
her  to  go  all  lengths  with  her  Holy  Allies, 
are  all  to  gull  her  own  people.  It  is  a 
theatrical  farce,  in  which  the  five  powers  are 
the  actors,  England  the  Tartuffe,  and  her  peo- 
ple the  dupes. — To  President  Monroe,  vii, 
289.  Ford  ed.,  x,  258.  (M.,  June  1823.) 
See  Alliances  and  Monroe  Doctrine. 

8760.  HOME,  Better  tlian  honors. — In 
truth,  I  wish  for' neither  honors  nor  ofiices.  I 
am  happier  at  home  than  I  can  be  elsewhere. — 
To  John  Langdon.  iv,  164.  Ford  ed.,  vii^ 
112.     (M.,   1797.) 

8761.  HOME,  Companions. — Monroe  is 
buying  land  almost  adjoining  me.  Short  will 
do  the  same.  What  would  I  not  give  [if]  you 
could  fall  into  the  circle.  With  such  a  society^ 
I  could  once  more  venture  home,  and  lay  my- 
self up  for  the  residue  of  life,  quitting  all  its 
contentions  which  grow  daily  more  and  more 
insupportable.  Think  of  it.  To  render  it 
practicable  only  requires  you  to  think  it  so. 
Life  is  of  no  value  but  as  it  brings  us  gratifi- 
cations. Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  is 
rational  society.  It  informs  the  mind,  sweetens 
the  temper,  cheers  our  spirits,  and  promotes 
health.  There  is  a  little  farm  of  140.  acres 
adjoining  mine,   and  within  two  miles,   all  of 

food  land,  though  old,  with  a  small  indifferent 
ouse  on  it,  the  whole  not  worth  more  than 
£250.  Such  a  one  might  be  a  farm  of  experi- 
ment, and  support  a  little  table  and  household. 
It  is  on  the  road  to  Orange,  and  so  much  nearer 
than  I  am.  ♦  *  ♦  Once  more  think  of  it — 
To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  406.  (A., 
«784.) 


3762. .    I  once  hinted  to  you  the 

project  of  seating  yourself  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Monticello,  and  my  sanguine  wishes 
made  me  look  on  your  answer  as  not  absolutely 
excluding  the  hope.  Monroe  is  decided  in  set- 
tling there,  and  is  actually  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavor to  purchase.  Short  is  the  same.  Would 
you  but  make  it  a  **  partie  quarrie*'  I  should 
believe  that  life  had  still  some  happiness  in 
store  for  me.  Agreeable  society  is  the  first  es- 
sential in  constituting  the  happiness,  and,  of 
course,  the  value  of  our  existence.  And  it  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  great  attention  when  we 
are  making  first  our  choice  of  a  residence. 
Weigh  well  the  value  of  this  against  the  dif- 
ference in  pecuniary  interest,  and  ask  yourself 
which  will  add  most  to  the  sum  of  ^our  felicity 
through  life.  I  think  that,  weighing  them  in 
this  balance,  your  decision  will  be  favorable  to 
all  our  prayers.  Looking  back  with  fondness 
to  the  moment  when  I  am  again  to  be  fixed  in 
my  own  country^  I  view  the  prospect  of  this 
society  as  inestimable. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  17.     (P.,  Dec.  1784.) 

3763.  HOMB,  in  Vrsnce.— The  domestic 
bonds  here  [France]  are  absolutely  done  away, 
and  where  can  their  compensation  be  found? 
Perhaps  they  may  catch  some  moments  of  trans- 
port above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  tranquil 
joy  we  experience,  but  they  are  separated  by 
long  intervals,  during  which  all  the  passions 
are  at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass.  Yet. 
fallacious  as  the  pursuits  of  happiness  are,  they 
seem  on  the  whole  to  furnish  the  most  ef- 
fectual abstraction  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
hardness  of  their  government. — To  Mrs.  Trist. 
i,  394.     (P.,  1785.) 

3764.  HOME,  Happy.— I  employ  my  leis- 
ure moments  in  repassing  often  in  my  mind  our 
happy  domestic  society  when  together  at  Monti- 
cello,  and  looking  forward  to  the  renewal  of  it. 
No  other  society  gives  me  now  any  satisfaction, 
as  no  other  is  founded  in  sincere  affection. — '■ 
To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes.  Ford  bd.,  vii,  405. 
(1800.) 

3765. .  I  look  forward  with  hope 

to  the  moment  when  we  are  all  to  be  reunited 
ap^ain. — To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  4x6.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

3766. .    My  habits  are  formed  to 

those  of  my  own  country.  I  am  past  the  time 
of  changing  them,  and  am.  therefore,  less  happy 
anywhere  else  than  there. — To  Dr.  Cijrrie.  li, 
220.     (P.,  1787.) 

3767.  HOME,  Ko  happiness  elsewhere. 
—Abstracted  from  home.  I  know  no  happi- 
ness in  this  world. — To  Lieut,  de  Unger.  i, 
279.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  374.     (R.,  1780.) 

3768.  HOME,  Independence. — I  am  sav- 
age enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the  wilds,  and 
the  independence  of  Monticello,  to  all  the  bril- 
liant pleasures  of  this  gay  capital  [Paris]. — 
To  Baron  Geismer.     i,  427.     (P.,  1785.) 

3769.  HOME,  Longing  for. — I  am  never 
a  day  without  wishing  to  be  with  you,  and  more 
and  more  as  the  fine  sunshine  comes  on,  which 
was  made  for  all  the  world  but  me, — To 
Nicholas  Lewis,  iii,  348.  Ford  ed.,  v,  504. 
(Pa.,   1792.) 

8770. .    When  I  indulge  myself 

in  these  [agricultural]  speculations,  I  feel  with 
redoubled  ardor  my  desire  to  return  home  to 
the  pursuit  of  them,  and  to  the  bosom  of  my 
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family,  in  whose  love  alone  I  live  or  wish  to 
live,  and  in  that  of  my  neighbors.  To  T.  M. 
Randolph.     i*ord  ed.,  v,  417.     (Fa.,  Jan.  1793.) 

3771.  HOME,  Pleasures  of. — Having  no 
particular  subject  for  a  letter,  I  find  none  more 
soothing  to  mv  mind  than  to  indulge  itself  in 
expressions  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  and  the 
delight  with  which  I  recall  the  various  scenes 
through  which  we  have  passed  together  in  our 
wanderings  over  the  world.  These  reveries  al- 
leviate the  toils  and  inquietudes  of  my  present 
situation  [Secretary  of  State]  and  leave  me 
always  impressed  with  the  desire  of  being  at 
home  once  more,  and  of  exchanging  labor,  envy, 
and  malice  for  ease,  domestic  occupation,  and 
domestic  love  and  society ;  where  I  may  once 
more  be  happy  with  you,  with  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  dear  little  Anne,  with  whom  even  Socrates 
might  ride  on  a  stick  without  being  ridiculous. 
— To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  423.     (P.,  1792.) 

3772.  HONESTY,  Common  sense  and. — 

Let  common  sense  and  common  honesty  have 
fair  play  and  they  will  soon  set  things  to 
rights.— To  Ezra  Stiles,    ii,  7T.    (P.,  1786.) 

3773.  HONESTY,  Consciousness  of.— Of 
you,  my  neighbors,  I  may  ask,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  "  whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom 
have  I  defrauded?  Whom  have  I  oppressed, 
or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to 
blind  mine  eyes  therewith  "  ?  On  your  ver- 
dict I  rest  with  conscious  security. — To  the 
Inhabitants  of  Albemarle  County,  Va.  v, 
439.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

8774.  HONESTY,  Examples  of. — It  can 
give  no  great  claims  to  any  one  to  manage 
honestly  and  disinterestedly  the  concerns  of 
others  trusted  to  him.  Abundant  examples 
of  this  are  always  under  our  eye. — To  Mr. 
Weaver,    v,  88.    (W.,  1807.) 

3775.  HONESTY,  Government  and. — 
The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the 
art  of  being  honest. — Rights  op  British 
America,    i,  141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  446.    (1774.) 

3776.  HONESTY,  Individual.— I  know 
but  one  code  of  morality  for  men,  whether 
acting  singly  or  collectively.  He  who  says 
I  will  be  a  rogue  when  I  act  in  company  with 
a  hundred  others,  but  an  honest  man  when 
I  act  alone,  will  be  believed  in  the  former 
assertion,  but  not  in  the  latter.  I  would  say 
with  the  poet,  "  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu  Rotnane 
cavato  ".  If  the  morality  of  one  man  pro- 
duces a  just  line  of  conduct  in  him,  acting 
individually,  why  should  not  the  morality  of 
one  hundred  men  produce  a  just  line  of  con- 
duct in  them,  acting  together? — To  James 
Madison,  iii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  v,  hi.  (P., 
1789.) 

3777.  HONESTY,  Interest  and.— Hon- 
esty and  interest  are  as  intimately  connected 
in  the  public  as  in  the  private  code  of  mor- 
ality.—To  Mr.  Maury,    vi,  468.     (M.,  1815.) 

3778.  HONESTY,    Opportunity    and. — 

Men   are   disposed   to   live   honestly,    if   the 

means  of  doing  so  are  open  to  them. — To  M. 

De  Marbqis.     vii.  77.     (M..  1817.) 

8779.  HONESTY,   Biches  and.— I   have 

observed  men's  honesty  to  increase  with 


their  riches. — To  Jeremiah  Moor.    Fokd  ed., 
vii.  454.     (M.,  1800.) 

3780.  HONESTY,  Boguery  and.— Every 
country  is  divided  between  the  parties  of  hon- 
est men  and  rogues. —  To  Wiluam  B.  Giles. 
iv,  126.    (1795.) 

3781.  HONESTY,  Statesmen  and.— The 
man  who  is  dishonest  as  a  statesman,  would 
be  a  dishonest  man  in  any  station. — To 
George  Logan.    Ford  ed.,  x,  68.    (P.F.,  i8i6.  > 

3782.  HONESTY,  Wisdom  and.— A  wise 
man,  even  if  nature  has  not  formed  him 
honest,  will  yet  act  as  if  he  vere  honest ;  be- 
cause he  will  find  it  the  most  advantageous 
and  wise  part  in  the  long  run. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  40,    (P.,  1785.) 

3783. .    An    honest  heart  being 

the   first   blessing,    a   knowing   head    is    the 
second. — To  Peter  Carr.    i,  397.    (P.,  1785.) 

3784. .  Honesty  is  the  first  chap- 
ter in  the  book  of  wisdom. — ^To  Nathaniel 
Macon,  vii,  112.  Ford  ed.,  x,  122.  (M.. 
1819.) 

3786.  HONOB,  False.— Peace  and  happi- 
ness are  preferable  to  that  false  honor  which, 
by  eternal  wars,  keeps  the  [European]  peo- 
ple in  eternal  labor,  want  and  wretchedness. 
—To  President  Madison,  vi,  452.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  511.    (M.,  1815.) 

3786.  HONOB,  Infraction.— As  an  Amer- 
ican, I  cannot  help  feeling  a  thorough  morti- 
fication, that  our  Congress  should  have  per- 
mitted an  infraction  of  our  public  honor;  as 
a  citizen  of  Virginia,  I  cannot  help  hoping 
and  confiding,  that  our  Supreme  Executive, 
whose  acts  will  be  considered  as  the  acts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  estimate  that  honor  too 
highly  to  make  its  infraction  their  own  act* — 
To  Governor  Patrick  Henry,  i,  214.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  169.     (Alb.,  1779.) 

3787.  HONOB,  Integrity  and.— When 
your  mind  shall  be  well  improved  with 
science,  nothing  will  be  necessary  to  place 
you  in  the  highest  points  of  view,  but  to  pur- 
sue the  interests  of  your  country,  the  in- 
terests of  your  friends,  and  your  own  interests 
also,  with  the  purest  integrity,  the  most  chaste 
honor.  The  defect  of  these  virtues  can  never 
be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquirements  of 
body  and  mind.  Make  these,  then,  your  first 
object-t— To  Peter  Carr.    i,  395.    (P.,  1785.) 

3788.  HONOB,  Pledge  of.— And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  ♦  ♦  ♦  sacred 
honor.t— Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3789.  HONOB,  Wounded. — It  seems  much 
the  general  opinion  here  [Virginia]  that  our 
honor  has  been  too  much  wounded  not  to 

*  Refers  to  separation  of  British  prisoners  in  Vir- 
ginia.—Editor. 

t  Peter  Carr  was  the  young  nephew  of  Jefferson.— 
Editor. 

t  Congress  inserted  after  Declaration,  '*  with  a  flrm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence  ".- 
Editor. 
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reqaire  reparation,  and  to  seek  it  even  in  war, 
if  that  be  necessary.— To  Tench  Coxe.  iv, 
105.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  508.    (M.,  May  1794- ) 

3790.  HONOBS,  HostUe  to  happiness.— 
There  are  minds  which  can  be  pleased  by 
honors  and  preferments ;  but  I  see  nothing  in 
them  but  envy  and  enmity.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  possess  them,  to  know  how  little  they 
contribute  to  happiness,  or  rather  how  hostile 
they  are  to  it.—To  A.  Donald,  ii,  356.  (P., 
1788.) 

3791.  HONORS,  PoUtical.— I  have  seen 
enough  of  political  honors  to  know  that  they 
are  but  splendid  torments. — To  Martha  Jef- 
ferson Randolph.  D.  L.J.,  245.  (Pa.,  1797) 
See  Home. 

3792.  HONOBS,  Public  approbation.— 
It  is  our  happiness  that  honorable  distinctions 
flow  only  from  public  approbation ;  and  that 
finds  no  object  in  titled  dignitaries  and 
pageants.— Reply  to  Address.  viii,  163. 
(1809.) 

3793.  HONOBSy  Undeserved.— I  have 
never  ceased,  nor  can  I  cease  to  feel  that  I 
am  holding  honors  without  yielding  requital, 
and  justly  belonging  to  others. — To  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Patterson,    vi,  397-     (M.,  1814) 

3704. .  I  cannot  be  easy  in  hold- 
ing, as  a  sinecure,  an  honor*  so  justly  due  to 
the  talents  and  services  of  others.r— To  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Patterson,    vi,  396.    (M.,  1814.) 

3795.  HOPE  vs.  DESPAIB.— My  theory 
has  always  been,  that  if  we  are  to  dream,  the 
flatteries  of  hope  are  as  cheap,  and  pleasanter 
than  the  gloom  of  despair. — To  M.  de  Mar- 
Bois.    vii,  77.     (M.,  1817.) 

3706. .    Hope    is    sweeter    than 

despair. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  41.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  321.     (P..  1786.) 

3797.  HOPKINSON  (Prancis),  Genius 
of  .—He  is  a  man  of  genius,  gentility,  and  great 
merit  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  as  capable  of  [filling]  the 
office  [of  Director,  or  Master  of  the  Mint],  as 
any  man  I  know.  The  appointment  would  give 
general  pleasure,  because  he  is  generally  es- 
teemed.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
496.     (Pa.,  1784.) 

3798.  HOBSES,  Arabian.— The  culture 
of  wheat  by  enlarging  our  [Virginia's]  pasture, 
will  render  the  Arabian  horse  an  article  of 
very  considerable  profit.  Experience  has  shown 
that  ours  is  the  particular  climate  of  America 
where  he  may  be  raised  without  degeneracy. 
Southwardly  the  heat  of  the  sun  occasions  a 
deficiency  of  pasture,  and  northwardly  the 
winters  are  too  cold  for  the  short  and  fine  hair, 
the  particular  sensibility  and  constitution  of 
that  race.  Animals  tranrplanted  into  unfriendly 
climates,  either  change  their  nature  and  acquire 
new  senses  against  the  new  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  placed,  or  they  multiply  poorly 
and  become  extinct.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Their  patience 
of  heat  without  injury,  their  superior  wind,  fit 
them  better  in  this  and  the  more  southern  cli- 
mate even  for  the  drudgeries  of  the  plough  and 
wagon.  Northwardly  they  will  become  an  ob- 
ject only  to  persons  of  taste  and  fortune,  for 
the  saddle  and  light  carriag[es. — Notes  on 
Virginia,    viii,  408.    Ford  ed.,  lii,  272.    (1782.) 

•  Presidency  of  Philosophical  Society.— EDITOR. 


3799.  HOBSES,  Effect  on  man.— The  Eu- 
ropeans value  themselves  on  having  subdued 
the  horse  to  the  uses  of  man;  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we  have 
gained  by  the  use  of  this  animal.  No  one 
has  occasioned  so  much  the  degeneracy  of 
the  human  body.  An  Indian  ^oes  on  foot  nearly 
as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  aa  an  en- 
feebled white  does  on  his  horse;  and  he  will 
tire  the  best  horses. — To  Peter  Carr.  i,  398. 
(P..  1785.) 

3800.  HOBSESy  Tax  on. — The  proposed 
tax  on  horses,  besides  its  partiality,  is  infinitely 
objectionable  as  foistinsr  m  a  direct  tax  under 
the  name  of  an  indirect  one. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph.    Ford  ed.,  vi,   149.     (1792.) 

3801.  HOBTICULTXTBE,     American. — 

Gardens  [are]  peculiarly  worth  the  attention  of 
an  American  [when  travelling],  because  it  is 
the  country  of  all  others  where  the  noblest 
gardens  may  be  made  without  expense.  We 
have  only  to  cut  out  the  superabundant  plants. 
— Travelling  Hints,     ix,  404.     (1788.) 

3802.  HOBTICXTLTUBE,  English.— The 
pleasure  gardening  in  England  is  the  article  in 
which  it  surpasses  all  the  earth. — To  John 
Page,   i,  549.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P.,  1786) 

3803.  HOBTICtrLTtTBE,  Love  of.— I 
have  often  thought  that  if  Heaven  had  given  me 
choice  of  my  position  and  calling,  it  should 
have  been  on  a  rich  spot  of  earth,  well  watered, 
and  near  a  good  market  for  the  productions 
of  the  garden.  No  occupation  is  so  delightful 
to  me  as  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and  no  cul- 
ture comparable  to  that  of  the  garden.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Under  a  total  want  of  demand  except  for  our 
family  table,  I  am  still  devoted  to  the  garden. 
But  though  an  old  man,  I  am  but  a  young 
gardener.— To  C.  W.  Peale.  vi,  6.   (P.F.,  1811.) 

3804.  HOSPITALITY,  Natural  laws 
of.— Among  the  first  of  the  laws  of  nature  is 
that  which  bids  us  to  succor  those  in  distress. 
For  an  obedience  to  this  law,  Don  Bias  Gon- 
zalez* appears  to  have  suffered;  and  we  are 
satisfied,  it  is  because  his  case  has  not  been 
able  to  penetrate  to  his  Majesty  s  ministers, 
at  least  in  its  true  colors.  We  would  not 
choose  to  be  committed  by  a  formal  solicitation, 
but  we  would  wish  you  to  avail  yourself  of  any 
good  opportunity  of  introducing  the  truth  to 
the  ear  of  the  minister,  and  of  satisfying  him. 
that  a  redress  of  this  hardship  on  the  governor 
would  be  received  here  with  pleasure,  as  a 
proof  of  respect  to  those  laws  of  hospitality 
which  we  would  certainly  observe  in  a  like  case. 
as  a  mark  of  attention  towards  us,  and  of 
justice  to  an  individual  for  whose  sufferings  wc 
cannot  but  feel. — To  William  Carmichael. 
ii',  139.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  iss-     (N.Y..  1790.) 

3805.  HOSPITALITY,  Practice  of  .—You 
know  our  practice  of  placing  our  guests  at  their 
ease,  by  showing  them  we  are  so  ourselves,  and 
that  we  follow  our  necessary  vocations,  in- 
stead of  fatiguing  them  by  hanging  unremit- 
tingly on  their  shoulders. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer. 
vii,  5.     Ford  ed..  x.  33-       (M-.  1816.) 

3806.  HOSPITALITY,  Social.— Call  on 
me  ♦  *  *  whenever  you  come  to  town,  and 
if  it  should  be  about  the  hour  of  three,  I  shall 
rejoice  the  more.  You  will  find  a  bad  dinnei^ 
a  good  glass  of  wine,  and  a  host  thankful  for 
your  favor,  and  desirous  of  encouraging  repe- 

•A  Spanish  governor  who  had  been  punished  by  his 
government  for  having  succored  an  American  ship 
m  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandei.— EDITOR. 
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titions  of  it  without  number,  form  or  ceremony. 
— To  Richard  Peters.  Ford  ed.,  v,  347. 
(Pa.,  1791O 

3807.  HOXmON  (Jean  Antolne),  Abil- 
ity.— He  is  among  the  foremost,  or,  perhaps, 
the  foremost  artist  in  the  world. — To  F.  Hop- 
KiNsoN.    i,  504.     (P.,  1786.) 

8808.  HOUDOK    (Jean   Antolne),    Life 

insurance. — Monsieur  Houdon  has  agreed 
to  go  to  America  to  take  the  figure  of  General 
Washington.  In  case  of  his  deaths  between  his 
departure  from  Paris  and  his  return  to  it,  we 
may  lose  twenty  thousand  livres.  I  ask  the 
favor  of  you  to  enquire  what  it  will  cost  to 
insure  that  siun  on  his  life,  in  London,  and 
to  give  me  as  early  an  answer  as  possible,  that 
I  may  order  the  insurance  if  I  think  the  terms 
easy  enough.  He  is,  I  believe,  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  healthy  enough, 
and  will  be  absent  about  six  months. — To  John 
Adams,     i,  361.     (P.,  1785.) 

3800.  HOTTDOK  (Jean  Antolne),  Statue 
of  Washington.— M.  Houdon  is  returned  [to 
Paris]  with  the  necessary  moulds  and  measures 
for  General  Washington's  statue.  I  fear  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  have  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  unlucky  accident  of  his  tools, 
materials,  clothes,  &c.,  not  arriving  at  Havre  in 
time  to  go  with  him  to  America^  so  that  he 
had  to  supply  himself  there. — ^To  Governor 
Henry,    i,  513.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  134.     (P.,  1786.) 

3810.  HOWE  (Lord  William),  Friendly 
to  America. — Lord  Howe  seems  to  have  been 
friendly  to  America,  and  exceedingly  anxious 
to  prevent  a  rupture.* — Ai  obiography.  i,  no. 
(1821.) 

3811.  HOWE  (Lord  William),  Invasion 
of  Vlrg^lnia. — What  upon  earth  can  Howe 
mean  by  the  manoeuvre  he  is  now  practicing? 
There  seems  to  me  no  obiect  in  this  country 
which  can  be  either  of  utility  or  reputation  to 
his  cause.  I  hope  it  will  prove  of  a  piece  with 
all  the  other  follies  they  have  committed.  The 
forming  a  junction  with  the  northern  army  up 
the  Hudson  River,  or  taking  possession  of 
Philadelphia  might  have  been  a  feather  in  his 
cap,  and  given  them  a  little  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope— ^the  former  as  being  the  design  with 
which  they  came,  the  latter  as  being  a  place  of 
the  first  reputation  abroad,  and  the  residence  of 
Congress.  Here,  he  may  destroy  the  little 
hamlet  of  Williamsburg,  steal  a  few  slaves,  and 
lose  half  his  army  among  the  fens  and  marshes 
of  our  lower  country,  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate. — ^To  John  Adams,  i,  207.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  134.     (Alb.,  1777.) 

8812.  HULL  (WllUam),  Bravery.— The 
detestable  treason  of  Hull,  has  excited  a  deep 
anxiety  in  all  breasts.  ♦  ♦  ♦  His  treachery,  like 
that  of  Arnold,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  blame  on 
our  government.  His  character,  as  an  officer  of 
skill  and  bravery,  was  established  on  the  trials 
of  the  last  war,  and  no  previous  act  of  his  life 
had  led  to  doubt  his  fidelity. — To  William 
Duane.  vi,  80.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  368.  (M.,  Oct. 
1812.) 

8818.  HTILL  (William),  Suspected  trea- 
son.— Hull  will  of  course  be  shot  for  cow- 
ardice and  treachery,  f — To  President  Mad- 
ison.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.     (M.,  Nov.  181 2.) 

•  Mr.  Jefferson  formed  this  opinion  from  a  paper 
which  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  short  time  before  nis 
death,  had  griven  him  to  read.— EDITOR. 

t  General  Hull's  character  is  now  free  from  all 
•'n.— Editor. 


3814.  HTJMBOLDT  (Baron  von).  Es- 
teemed.— The  receipt  of  your  Distributio 
Geographica  Plantarum,  with  the  duty  of  thank- 
ing you  for  a  work  which  sheds  so  much  new 
and  valuable  light  on  botanical  science,  excites 
the  desire,  also,  of  presenting  myself  to  your 
recollection,  and  of  expressing  to  you  those 
sentiments  of  high  aomiration  and  esteem, 
which,  although  long  silent,  have  never  slept.- - 
To  F.  H.  Alexander  yon  Humboldt,  vit,  74. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  88.     (M.,  1817.) 

3815.  HXnCBOLDT  (Baron  von).  Trib- 
ute to.— We  shall  bear  to  you  the  honorable 
testimony  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  *  •  •  You  have  wisely  lo- 
cated yourself  in  the  focus  of  the  science  of 
Europe.  I  am  held  by  the  cords  of  *  love  to  my 
family  and  country,  or  I  should  certainly  ioin 
you. — To  Baron  von  Humboldt,  v,  435.  CW., 
1809.) 

3816.  HT7MFHSEY8  (B&vid),   Attacks 

on. — Colonel  Humphreys  is  attacked  in  the 
[American]  papers  for  his  French  airs,  fo. 
bad  poetry,  bad  prose,  vanity,  &c.  It  is  said  his 
dress,  in  so  gay  a  style,  gives  general  disgust 
against  him.  *  *  *  He  seems  fixed  with  Gen- 
eral Washington.  * — To  William  Short,  ii. 
574-     Ford  ed.,  v,  71.     (P.,  1789.) 

3817.  HXJMFHBEYS    (David),    MkniB- 

ter. — The  President  has  nominated  you. Min- 
ister Resident  ♦  ♦  ♦  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  You  will 
consequently  receive  herewith  your  commission. 
— To  David  Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  y,  301. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

3818.  HTTMFHBEYS  (David),  Talents. 

—Colonel  Humphreys  is  sensible,  prudent,  and 
honest,  and  may  be  firmly  relied  on,  in  any 
ofhce  which  re<iuires  these  talents. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,    i,  557.     (P.,  1786.) 

3819. .    He  is  an  excellent  man, 

an  able  one,  and  in  need  of  some  provision. — 
To  James  Monroe,  i,  568.  Ford  eo.,  iv,  326. 
(P..  1786.) 

8820.  IDEAS,  Erroneous. — ^It  is  always 
better  to  have  no  ideas  than  false  ones;  to 
believe  nothing  than  to  believe  what  is  wrong. 
— To  Rev.  James  Madison,  ii,  430.  (P., 
1788.) 

—  IDEAS,  Property  in.— See  Inventions 
and  Patents. 

8821.  IDLENESS,  Evils  of.— Nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  your  future  happiness 
(moral  rectitude  always  excepted),  than  the 
contracting  a  habit  of  industry  and  activity. 
Of  all  the  cankers  of  human  happiness  none 
corrodes  with  so  silent,  yet  so  baneful  an  in- 
fluence as  indolence.  Body  and  mind  both 
unemployed,  our  being  becomes  a  burden,  and 
every  object  about  us  loathsome,  even  the 
dearest.  Idleness  begets  ennui,  ennui  the 
hypochondriac,  and  that  a  diseased  body. — To 
Martha  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  372. 
(1787.) 

3822  IDLENESS,  Needless.— In  a  world 
which  furnishes  so  many  employments  which 
are  so  useful,  so  many  which  are  amusing, 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  ever  know  what 

*  Washington  made  him  his  private  secretary. -> 
Editor. 
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ennui  is,  or  if  we  are  driven  to  the  miserable 
resources  of  gaming,  which  corrupts  our  dis- 
positions, and  teaches  us  a  habit  of  hostility 
against  all  mankind.— To  Maktha  Jeffersok. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  jSp.    (1787.) 

8823.  IDIiEKESS,  Time-destroyer.^ 
Determine  never  to  be  idle.  No  person  will 
have  occasion  to  complain  of  the  want  of  time 
who  never  loses  any.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  may  be  done  if  we  are  always  doing. — 
To  Martha  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  387. 
(M.,  1787.) 

3824.  rOLENESS,  Wretchedness  and.» 
A  mind  always  employed  is  always  happy. 
This  is  the  true  secret,  the  grand  recipe  for 
felicity.  The  idle  arc  *  ♦  *  the  wretched. 
—To  Martha  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  389. 
(Mar.  1787.) 

3825.  IGNOBAKCE,  Barrier  against.— 
We  are  destined  to  be  a  barrier  against  the 
return  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. — To  John 
Adams,    vii,  27.    (M.,  1816.) 

3826.  IGNORANCE,  Bigotry  and.— Ig- 
norancc  and  bigotry,  like  other  insanities,  are 
incapable  of  self-government. — To  Marquis 
Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford  Ea,  x,  84.  (M., 
1817.) 

8827.  IGNOEAKGEy  Honest.— If  science 
produces  no  better  fruits  than  tyranny,  mur- 
der, rapine  and  destitution  of  national  moral- 
ity, I  would  rather  wish  our  country  to  be 
ignorant,  honest  and  estimable,  as  our  neigh- 
boring savages  are. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
37.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  334,*  (M.,  1812.) 

3828.  IGNOBANCE,  Misgovemment 
and. — Preach  a  crusade  against  ignorance. 
Establish  and  improve  the  law  for  educating 
the  common  people.  Let  our  countrymen 
know  that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us 
against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax  which 
will  be  paid  for  this  purpose,  is  not  more  than 
the  thousandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to 
kings,  priests  and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up 
among  us,  if  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance. 
—To  George  Wythe,  ii,  8.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
269.    (P.,  1786,) 

—  ILLINOIA,    Proposed    State.— See 

Western  Territory. 

3829.  nXXnONATI,  Order  of  .—I  have 
lately  by  accident  got  a  sight  of  a  single  vol- 
ume (the  3d)  of  the  Abb6  Bamicl's  Antisocial 
Conspiracy  ",  which  gives  me  the  first  idea  I 
have  ever  had  of  what  is  meant  by  the  lUu- 
rainatism  against  which  "  Illuminate  Morse ", 
as  he  is  now  called,  and  his  ecclesiastical  and 
monarchical  associates  have  been  making  such 
a  hue  and  cry.  Barruel's  own  parts  of  the 
fK)ok  are  perfectly  the  ravings  of  a  Bedlamite. 
But  he  quotes  largely  from  Wishaupt  whom  he 
considers  as  the  founder  of  what  he  calls  the 
order.  As  you  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  judgment  of  this  cry  of  "  mad 
dog",  which  has  been  raised  against  his  doc- 
trines, I  will  give  vou  the  idea  I  have  formed 
from  only  an  hour  s  reading  of  Barruel's  quo- 
tations from  him,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  arc 
not  the  most  favorable.  Wishaupt  seems  to  be 
an  enthusiastic  philanthropist.  He  is  among 
those   (as  you  know,  the  excellent  Price  and 


Priestley  also  are)  who  believe  in  the  infinite 
perfectability  of  man.  He  thinks  he  may  in 
time  be  rendered  so  perfect  that  he  will  be  able 
to  govern  himself  in  every  circumstance,  so  as- 
to  injure  none,  to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  to- 
leave  government  no  occasion  to  exercise  their 

flowers  over  him,  and,  of  course,  to  renaer  po- 
itical  government  useless.  This,  you  know,  is 
Crodwin's  doctrine,  and  this  is  what  Robinson,. 
Bamxel,  and  Morse  had  called  a  conspiracy 
against  all  government.  Wishaupt  believes  that 
to  promote  this  perfection  of  the  human  char- 
acter was  the  object  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  his 
intention  was  simply  to  reinstate  natural  re- 
ligion, and  by  diffusing  the  light  of  his  morality, 
to  teach  us  to  govern  ourselves.  His  precepts 
are  the  love  of  God,  and  love  of  our  neighbor. 
And  by  teaching  innocence  of  conduct,  he  ex- 

{>ected  to  place  men  in  their  natural  state  of 
iberty  and  equali^.  He  says,  no  one  ever 
laid  a  surer  foundation  for  liberty  than  our 
grand  master,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  believes 
the  Free  Masons  were  originally  possessed  of 
the  true  principles  and  objects  of  Christianity, 
and  have  still  preserved  some  of  them  by  tradi- 
tion, but  much  disfigured.  The  means  he 
proposes  to  effect  this  improvement  of  human 
nature  are  "to  enlighten  men,  to  correct  their 
morals  and  inspire  them  with  benevolence ". 
As  Wishaupt  lived  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
despot  and  priests,  he  knew  that  caution  was 
necessary  even  in  spreadinflr  information,  and 
the  principles  of  pure  morality.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  lead  the  Free  Masons  to  adopt  this 
object,  and  to  make  the  objects  of  their  insti- 
tution the  diffusion  of  science  and  virtue.  He 
proposed  to  initiate  new  members  into  his  body 
by  gradations  proportioned  to  his  fears  of  the 
thunderbolts  ot  tyranny.  This  has  given  an  air 
of  mystery  to  his  views,  was  the  foundation  of 
his  banishment,  the  subversion  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  is  the  color  for  the  ravings  against 
him  of  Robinson,  Barruel,  and  Morse,  whose 
real  fears  are  that  the  craft  would  be  endan- 
gered by  the  spreading  of  information,  reason, 
and  natural  morality  among  men.  This  subject 
being  new  to  me,  I  imagine  that  if  it  be  so  to 
you  also,  you  may  receive  the  same  satisfaction 
in  seeing,  which  I  have  had  in  forming  the 
analysis  of  it ;  and  I  believe  you  will  think  with 
me  that  if  Wishaupt  had  written  here,  where^ 
no  secrecy  is  necessary  in  our  endeavours  to 
render  men  wise  and  virtuous,  he  would  not 
have  thought  of  any  secret  machinery  for  that 
purpose;  as  Godwin,  if  he  had  written  in  Ger- 
many, might  probably  also  have  thought  se- 
crecy and  mysticism  prudent. — To  Bishop 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  419.  (Pa.,  Jan. 
1800.) 

8830.  IMBECILITT,  Insensibility  to. 
—Nothing  betrays  imbecility  so  much  as  the 
being  insensible  of  it. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush.  vi,4.  Forded.,  ix,  328.   (P.F.,  1811.) 

3831.  nCMiaBANTS,  Aged.— That  it 
may  be  for  the  benefit  of  your  children  and 
their  descendants  to  remove  to  a  country 
where,  for  enterprise  and  talents,  so  many 
avenues  are  open  to  fortune  and  fame,  I 
have  little  doubt.  But  I  should  be  afraid  to« 
affirm  that,  at  your  time  of  life,  and  with 
habits  formed  on  the  state  of  society  in 
France,  a  change  for  one  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent would  be  for  your  personal  happiness. 
— To  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  vi,  436.  (M., 
1815.) 

8832.  IMMIGBANTS,  Assisted.— With 
respect  to  the  German  redemptioners,  I  can  do 
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nothing  unless  authorized  by  law.  It  would 
be. made  a  question  in  Congress,  whether  any 
of  the  enumerated  objects  to  which  the  Con- 
stitution authorizes  the  money  of  the  Union  to 
be  applied,  would  cover  an  expenditure  for 
importing  settlers  to  Orleans. — To  Thomas 
Paine,  iv,  582.  Ford  ed.^  viii,  360.  (W., 
1805.) 

3833.  TMXLOnAJSrrSy  Coloni^d. — ^As  to 

other  [than  English]  foreigners,  it  is  thought 
better  to  discourage  their  settling  together  in 
large  masses,  wherein,  as  in  our  German  set- 
tlements, they  preserve  for  a  long  time  their 
own  languages,  habits  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  should  distribute  them- 
selves sparsely  among  the  natives  for  quicker 
amalgamation.  English  emierants  are  with- 
out this  inconvenience.  They  differ  from  us 
little  but  in  their  principles  ot  government, 
and  most  of  those  (merchants  excepted)  who 
come  here,  are  sufficiently  disposed  to  adopt 
ours. — To  George  Flower,  vii,  84.  (P.F., 
1817.) 

3834.  IMMiaBANTS,  Indentiired.— In- 
dentured servants  formed  a  considerable  supply. 
These  were  poor  Europeans,  who  went  to 
America  to  settle  themselves.  If  they  could  pay 
their  passage,  it  was  well.  If  not,  they  must 
find  means  of  paying  it.  They  were  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  make  an  agreement  with  any  per- 
son they  chose,  to  serve  him  such  a  length  of 
time  as  they  agreed  on,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  repay  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  the 
expenses  of  their  passage.  If,  being  foreigners^ 
unable  to  speak  the  language,  they  did  not  know 
how  to  make  a  bargain  for  themselves,  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  contracted  for  them  with 
such  persons  as  he  could.  This  contract  was 
by  deed  indented,  which  occasioned  them  to  be 
called  indented  servants.  ♦  *  ♦  with  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  they  could  redeem  them- 
selves from  his  power  by  paying  their  passage, 
which  they  frequently  effected  by  hiring  them- 
selves on  their  arrival.  In  some  States  I  know 
that  these  people  had  a  right  of  marrying 
themselves  without  their  masters'  leave,  and  I 
did  suppose  they  had  that  right  every- 
where. I  did  not  know  that  in  any  of  the 
States  they  demanded  so  much  as  a  week  for 
every  day's  absence  without  leave.  I  suspect 
this  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period 
while  the  governments  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  emigrants,  who,  being  mostly  laborers, 
were  narrow-minded  and  severe.  I  know  that 
in  Virginia  the  laws  allowed  their  servitude  to 
be  protracted  only  two  days  for  every  one  thev 
were  ab  ent  withort  leave.  So  mild  was  this 
kind  of  servitude,  that  it  was  very  frequent  for 
foreigners,  who  carried  to  America  monev 
enough,  not  only  to  pay  their  passage,  but  to  buy 
themselves  a  farm,  it  was  common  I  say  for 
them  to  indent  themselves  to  a  master  for  three 
years,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  with  a  view 
to  learn  the  husbandry  of  the  country.  I  will 
here  make  a  general  observation.  So  des'rous 
are  the  poor  of  Europe  to  get  to  Amer'ca,  where 
they  may  better  their  condit'on,  that  being  un- 
able to  pay  their  passage,  they  will  agree  to 
serve  two  or  three  years  on  their  arrival  there, 
rather  than  not  go. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix. 
254.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  159.     (P.,  1786*) 

3835.  IMHIOBANTS,  Ixisli  and  Ger- 
man.— By  the  close  of  1785,  there  had  prob- 
•\bly   passed   over    Sp  000   emigrants.      Most   of 

*:se  were  Irish.     The  greatest  number  of  the 


residue  were  Germans.  Philadelphia  received 
most  of  them,  and  next  to  that  Baltimore  and 
New  York.— To  M.  de  Meu.hier.  ix,  284. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  140.     (P.,  1786.) 


.  The  best  tenants  arc  for- 
eigners, who  do  not  speak  the  language.  Unable 
to  communicate  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
they  confine  themselves  to  their  farms  aiid  fam- 
ilies, compare  their  present  state  to  what  it  was 
in  Europe,  and  find  great  reason  to  be  contented.. 
Of  all  foreigners.  I  should  prefer  X^ermans. 
They  are  the  easiest  got,  the  best  for  their  land- 
lords, and  do  best  for  themselves.-— To  CoLoifEL 
R.  Ci-aiborne.   ii,  235.     (P.,  1787.) 

3837.  TMXlQiRANTay  Protection  of.— It 

has  been  the  wise  policy  of  these  States  to 
extend  the  protection  of  their  laws  to  all 
those  who  should  settle  among  them  of  what- 
soever nation  or  religion,  they  might  be,  and 
to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  the  ben- 
efits of  civil  and  religious  freedom;  and  the 
benevolence  of  this  practice,  as  well  as  its 
Salutary  effects  renders  it  worthy  of  being 
continued  in  future  times. — Proclamation 
Concerning  Foreigners.  Ford  ed.,  ii.  44?. 
(R.,  1781.)  ^ 

3838.  nOOGBATION,  Free.— Our  coun- 
try is  open  to  all  men,  to  come  and  go  peace- 
ably, when  they  choose.— To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv, 
87.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  459.    (Pa.,  Nov.  1793.) 

3839. .     The  session  of  the  first 

Congress,  convened  since  republicanism  has 
recovered  its  ascendency,  *  *  ♦  are  open- 
ing the  doors  of  hospitality  to  fugitives  from 
the  oppressions  of  other  countries.— To  Gen- 
eral Kosciusko,    iv,  430*.    (W.,  April  1802.) 

3840.  niMiaBATIOK,  Negro.— The  pa- 
pers  from  the  free  people  of  color  in  Grenada 
*  *  *  I  apprehend  it  will  be  best  to  take 
no  notice  of.  They  are  parties  in  a  domestic 
quarrel,  which,  I  think,  we  should  leave  to 
be  settled  among  themselves.  Nor  should  I 
think  it  desirable,  were  it  justifiable,  to  draw 
a  body  of  sixty  thousand  free  blacks  and 
mulattoes  into  our  country. — To  President 
Washington.    Ford  ed.,  v,  342.    (Pa..  1791.) 

3841.  nCMiaBATION,  ObstmctionB  to. 

-^He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  laws  for  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners, refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  migrations  hither;  and  raising  the  con- 
ditions of  new  appropriations  of  lands. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

3842.  IMMIGBATION,  Begulation  of. 
— The  American  governments  are  censured 
for  permitting  this  species  of  servitude  [In- 
denture], which  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
happiness  of  these  people.  But  what  should 
these  governments  do?  Pay  the  passage  of 
all  who  choose  to  go  into  their  country? 
They  are  not  able;  nor,  were  they  able,  do 
they  think  the  purchase  worth  the  price? 
Should  they  exclude  these  people  from  their 
shores?  Those  who  know  their  situation^  in 
Europe  and  America  would  not  say  that  this 
is  the  alternative  which  humanity  dictates.   It 
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is  said  that  these  people  are  deceived  by  those 
who  cany  them  over.  But  this  is  done  in 
Europe.  How  can  the  American  governments 
prevent  it?  *  *  *  The  individuals  are  gen- 
erally satisfied  in  America  wfth  their  ad- 
venmre,  and  very  few  of  them  wish  not  to 
have  made  it.  I  must  add  that  the  Congress 
have  nothing  to  do,  with  this  matter.  It  be- 
longs to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
-To  M.  DP  Meunier.  ix,  255.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
160.   (P.,  1786.) 

3843. . .    1  had  often  thought  on 

the  subject  you  propose  as  to  the  mode  of 
procuring  German  emigrants  to  take  the  place 
of  our  blacks.  To  this,  however,  the  State 
Legislatures  are  alone  competent,  the  General 
Government  possessing  no  powers  but  those 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  of 
obtaining  emigrants  at  the  general  expense  not 
being  one  of  the  enumerated  powers.  With 
respect  to  the  State  governments,  I  not  only 
doubt,  but  despair,  of  their  taking  up  this 
operation,  till  some  strong  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstance shall  force  it  on  them. — To  J.  P. 
Reibelt.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  402.  (W..  Dec. 
1805.) 

3844.  nOCXOBATION,  BeTolution 
and.— My  -means  of  being  useful  to  you  [in 
founding  a  colony  of  English  farmers]  are 
small,  [but]  they  shall  be  freely  exercised  for 
your  advantage,  and  that,  not  on  the  selfish 
principle  of  increasing  our  own  population  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations,  *  ♦  *  but  to 
consecrate  a  sanctuary  for  those  whom  the 
misrule  of  Europe  mav  compel  to  seek  hap- 
piness in  other  climes.  This  refuge  once 
known  will  produce  reaction  on  the  happiness 
even  of  those  who  remain  there,  by  warning 
their  task-masters  that  when  the  evils  of 
Egyptian  opposition  become  heavier  than 
those  of  the  abandonment  of  country,  another 
Canaan  is  open  where  their  subjects  will  be 
received  as  brothers,  and  secured  against  like 
oppressions  by  a  participation  in  the  right  of 
self-government.  If  additional  motives  could 
be  wanting  with  us  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  right,  they  would  be  found  in  the  ani- 
mating consideration  that  a  single  good  gov- 
ernment becomes  thus  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
earth,  its  welcome  to  the  oppressed  restram- 
ing  within  certain  limits  the  measure  of 
their  oppressions.  But  should  even  this  be 
counteracted  by  violence  on  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, the  other  branch  of  our  example 
then  presents  itself  for  imitation,  to  rise  on 
their  rulers  and  do  as  we  have  done.  You 
have  set  to  your  own  country  a  good  ex- 
ample, by  showing  them  a  peaceable  mode 
of  reducing  their  rulers  to  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming more  wise,  more  moderate,  and  more 
honest,  and  I  sincerely  pray  that  the  example 
may  work  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
follow  it,  as  it  will  for  your  own.— To 
George  Flower,    vii,  84.     (PF.,  1817.) 

8845.  rmnOBATION,  Too  rapid.— 
The  present  desire  of  America  is  to  produce 
rapid  population  by  as  great  importations  of 
foreigners  as  possible.  But  is  this  founded  in 
good  policy?  The  advantage  proposed  is  the 
multiplication  of  numbers.     Now   let  us  sup- 


pose (for  example  only)  that,  in  this  State^ 
t  Virginia]  we  could  double  our  numbers  in  one 
year  by  the  importation  of  foreigners ;  and  this 
is  a  greater  accession  than  the  most  sanguine 
advocate  for  immigration  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. Then  I  say,  beginning  with  a  double 
stock,  we  shall  attain  any  given  degree  of  pop- 
ulation only  twenty-seven  years  and  three 
months  sooner  than  if  we  proceed  on  our  single 
stock.  If  we  propose  four  millions  and  a  half 
as  a  competent  population  for  this  State,  we 
should  be  fifty-four  and  a  half  years  attaining 
it,  could  we  at  once  double  our  numbers;  and 
e'ghty-one  and  three-quarter  years,  if  we  rely 
on  natural  propagation,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table: 

Proceeding  Proceeding 

on  our  present  on  a  double 

stock.  stock. 

X781 56716x4  X, 135,228 

xSoSltf x,X35,3a8  2,270,456 

1835^ ai370»456  4i540,9ia 

xwaX 4»540»9"  

In  the  first  column  are  stated  periods  ot 
twenty-seven  and  a  quarter  years ;  in  the  second 
are  our  numbers  at  each  period,  as  they  will 
be  if  we  proceed  on  our  actual  stock;  and  in 
the  third  are  what  they  would  be,  at  the  same 
periods,  were  we  to  set  out  from  the  double 
of  our  present  stock.  I  have  taken  the  term 
of  four  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  for 
example's  sake  only.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  a  greater  number  than  the  country  spoken  of. 
considering  how  much  inarable  land  it  contains, 
can  clothe  and  feed  without  a  material  change 
in  the  quality  of  their  diet.  But  are  there  no 
inconveniences  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  advantage  expected  from  a  multipli- 
cation  of  numbers  by  the  importation  of  for- 
eigners? It  is  for  the  happiness  of  those  united 
in  society  to  harmonize  as  much  as  possible 
in  matters  which  they  must  of  necessity  trans- 
act together.  Civil  government  bein^  the  sole 
object  of  forming  societies,  its  administration 
must  be  conducted  by  common  consent.  Every 
species  of  government  has  its  specific  principles. 
C5urs  perhaps  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of 
any  other  in  the  universe.  It  is  a  composition 
or*  the  freest  principles  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, with  others  derived  from  natural  right 
and  natural  reason.  To  these  nothing  can  be 
more  opposed  than  the  maxims  of  absolute  mon- 
archies. Yet  from  such  we  are  to  expect  the 
greatest  number  of  emigrants.  They  will 
bring  with  them  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ments they  leave,  imbibed  in  their  early  youth ; 
or,  if  able  to  throw  them  off,  it  will  be  in  ex- 
change for  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  pass- 
ing, as  is  usual,  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  would  be  a  miracle  were  thev  to  stop  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty.  These 
principles,  with  their  language,  they  will  trans- 
mit* to  their  children.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  they  will  share  with  us  the  legislation. 
They  will  infuse  into  it  their  spirit,  warp  and 
bias  its  directions,  and  render  it  a  heteroge- 
neous, incoherent,  distracted  mass.  I  may  ap- 
peal to  experience,  during  the  present  contest, 
for  a  verification  of  these  conjectures.  But,  if 
they  be  not  certain  in  event,  are  they  not 
possible,  are  they  not  probable?  Is  it  not  safer 
to  wait  with  patience  twenty-seven  years  and 
three  months  longer,  for  the  attainment  of  any 
degree  of  population  desired  or  expected  ?  May 
not  our  government  be  more  homogeneous,  more 
peaceable,  more  durable?  Suppose  twenty  mil- 
lions of  republican  Americans  thrown  all  of  a 
sudden  into  France,  what  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  that  kingdom?  If  it  would  be  more 
turbulent,  less  happy,  less  strong,  we  may  be- 
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lieve  that  the  addition  of  half  a  million  of  for- 
eigners to  our  present  numbers  would  produce 
a  similar  effect  here.  If  they  come  of  them- 
selves they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship ;  but  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  inviting 
them  by  extraordinary  encouragements.  I 
mean  not  that  these  doubts  should  be  extended 
to  the  importation  of  useful  artificers.  The 
policy  of  that  measure  depends  on  very  differ- 
ent considerations.  Spare  no  expense  in  ob- 
taining them.  They  will  after  a  while  go  to  the 
plough  and  the  hoe ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  they 
will  teach  us  something  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
not  so  in  agriculture.  The  indifferent  state  of 
that  among  us  does  not  proceed  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  merely;  it  is  from  our  having 
such  quantities  of  land  to  waste  as  we  please. 
In  Europe  the  object  is  to  make  the  most  of 
their  land,  labor  being  abundant;  here  it  is 
to  make  the  most  of  our  labor,  land  being 
abundant. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  330. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  188.     (1782.) 

8846.  IlCXOBTAIiITY,  BeUef  in.— The 
term  is  not  very  distant,  at  which  wc  are  to 
deposit  in  the  same  cerement,  our  sorrows 
and  suffering  bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  es- 
sence to  an  ecstatic  meeting  with  the  friends 
we  have  loved  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall 
still  love  and  never  lose  again. — ^To  John 
Adams,  vii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  x,  114.  (M., 
1818.) 

8847.  IMPEACHMENT,   Abase   of. — 

History  shows  that  in  England  impeachment 
has  been  an  engine  more  of  passion  than  jus- 
tice.*— To  James  Madison,  iv,  212.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  203.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

3848.  ZMFEACTOIEKT,  Contempt  for. 
Impeachment  is  scarcely  a  scarecrow. — To  C. 
Hammond,    vii,  216.    (M.,  1821.) 

3849 .  Impeachment  is  a  bugbear 

which  they  [Judiciary]  fear  not  at  all. — To 
James  Pleasants.  Ford  ed.,  x,  199.  (M., 
1821.) 

3850. .     Experience  has  already 

shown  that  the  impeachment  the  Constitution 
has  provided  is  not  even  a  scarecrow. — To 
Spencer  Roane,  vii,  134.  Ford  ed.,  x,  141. 
(P.F.,  1819.) 

8851.  IMPEACHMENT,  Courts  of.— 
For  misbehavior,  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
Colony,  the  House  of  Representatives,  should 
impeach  them  before  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, when  they  should  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  defence;  and  if  con- 
victed, should  be  removed  from  their  offices, 
and  subjected  to  such  other  punishment  as 
shall  be  thought  proper.— To  George  Wythe. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  60.    (1776) 

3852. .    There  shall  be  a  Court  of 

Impeachments,  to  consist  of  three  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  one  of  each  of  the 
superior  courts  of  Chancery,  Common  Law, 
and  Admiralty,  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  one  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  body  respectively  of  which  they 
are.  Before  this  Court  any  member  of  the 
three  branches  of  government,  that  is  to  say, 

•  A  sketch  of  aome  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  England  with  respect  to  impeachments  is  given  in 
the  ParliamenUry  Manual,  ix,  8a.— EDITOR. 


the  governor,  any  member  of  the  Council,  of 
the  two  houses  of  legislature,  or  of  the 
superior  courts,  may  be  impeached  by  the 
governor,  the. Council^  or  either  of  the  said 
houses  or  courts,  and  by  no  other,  for  such 
misbehavior  in  office  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
remove  him  therefrom ;  and  the  only  sentence 
they  shall  have  authority  to  pass  shall  be  that 
of  deprivation  and  future  incapacity  of  of- 
fice. Seven  members  shall  be  requisite  to 
make  a  court,  and  two-thirds  of  those  present 
must  concur  in  the  sentence.  The  offences 
cognizable  by  this  court  shall  be  cognizable 
by  no  other,  and  they  shall  be  triers  of  the 
fact  as  well  as  judges  of  the  law. — Proposed 
Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii,  449.  Fokd 
ed.,  iii,  329.    (1783.) 

3853.  IMFEACHXENT,  Faction  and.— 
I  see  nothing  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  by 
impeachment  but  the  most  formidable  weapon 
for  the  purposes  of  dominant  faction  that 
ever  was  contrived.  It  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual one  for  getting  rid  of  any  man  whom 
they  consider  as  dangerous  to  their  views.— 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  211.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
202.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

3854.  nCPEACHMEKT,  A  faroe.— Im- 
peachment is  a  farce  which  will  not  be  tried 
again. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  v,  68.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
46.    (M.,  1807.) 

3855.  IMFEACHMEKT,  Inefficient.— 
Experience  has  proved  that  impeachment  in 
our  forms  is  completely  inefficient. — ^To  Ed- 
ward Livingston,    vii,  404.    (M.,  1825.) 

3856.  IMPEACHMENT,  The  Judiciary 
and. — Having  found  from  experience  that  im- 
peachment is  an  impracticable  thing,  a  mere 
scarecrow,  they  [the  Judiciary]  consider  them- 
selves secure  for  life. — ^To  Thomas  Ritchie. 
vii,  192.    Forded.,  X,  170.    (M.,  1820.) 

3857. .  In  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  this  instance,  we  have  gone  even  be- 
yond the  English  caution,  by  requiring  a  vote 
of  two-thirds,  in  one  of  the  Houses,  for  re- 
moving a  Judge;  a  vote  so  impossible,  where 
any  defence  is  made,  before  men  of  ordinary 
prejudices  and  passions,  that  our  Judg^es  are 
effectually  independent  of  the  nation.  But 
this  ought  not  to  be. — Autobiography,  i,  81. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  112.    (1821.) 

8858. .    Our  different  States  have 

differently  modified  their  several  judiciaries 
as  to  the  tenure  of  office.  Some  ap- 
point their  judges  for  a  given  term  of 
time;  some  continue  them  during  good 
behavior,  and  that  to  be  determined  on 
by  the  concurring  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  legislative  house.  In  England  they  are 
removable  by  a  majority  only  of  each  house. 
The  last  is  a  practicable  remedy;  the  second 
is  not.  The  combination  of  the  friends  and 
associates  of  the  accused,  the  action  of  per- 
sonal and  party  passions,  and  the  sympathie^^ 
of  the  human  heart,  will  forever  find  means 
of  influencing  one-third  of  cither  the  one  or 
the  other  house,  will  thus  secure  their  im- 
punity, and  establish  them  in  fact  for  life. 
The  first  remedy  is  the  better,  that  of  appoint- 
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ing  for  a  term  of  years  only,  with  a  capacity 
of  reappointment  if  their  conduct  has  been 
approved. — ^To  M.  Coray.  vii,  321.  (M., 
1823.) 

3859.  IMPEACHMENT,  Juries  and.— 
The  Senate  have  before  them  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating proceedings  in  impeachment.  This  will 
be  made  the  occasion  of  offering  a  clause  for 
the  introduction  of  juries  into  these  trials. 
(Compare  the  paragraph  in  the  Constitution 
which  says,  that  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  with  the 
eighth  amendment,  which  says,  that  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  trial  shall  be  by 
jury. )  There  is  no  expectation  of  carrying  this ; 
because  the  division  in  the  Senate  is  of  two  to 
one,  but  it  will  draw  forth  the  principles  of 
the  parties,  and  concur  in  accumulating  proofs 
on  which  side  all  the  sound  principles  are  to 
be  found. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  208. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  192.    (Pa.,  Jan.  1798.) 

3860. .    You  mentioned  that  some 

of  your  Committee  admitted  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  juries  into  trials  by  impeachment  under 
the  Vlllth  amendment  depended  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  impeachment  for  a  misde- 
meanor be  a  criminal  prosecution  ?  I  devoted 
yesterday  evening  to  the  extracting  passages 
from  the  law  authors,  showing  that  in  law- 
language,  the  term  crime  is  in  common  use 
applied  to  misdemeanors,  and  that  impeach- 
ments, even  when  for  misdemeanors  only  are 
criminal  prosecutions.  Those  proofs  were  so 
numerous  that  my  patience  could  go  no  fur- 
ther than  two  authors,  Blackstone  and  Wood- 
deson.  They  show  that  you  may  meet  that 
question  without  the  danger  of  being  contra- 
dicted. The  Constitution  closes  the  proofs  by 
explaining  its  own  meaning  when  speaking  of 
impeachments,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors. — 
To  Henry  Tazewell.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  194- 
(Pa.,  Jan.  1798.) 

3861. .    The  object  in  supporting 

this  eng^aftment  into  impeachments  is  to 
lessen  the  dangers  of  the  court  of  impeach- 
ment under  its  present  form,  and  to  induce 
dispositions  in  all  parties  in  ^favor  of  a  better 
constituted  court  of  impeachment,  which  I 
own  I  consider  as  an  useful  thing,  if  so  com- 
posed as  to  be  clear  of  the  spirit  of  faction. — 
To  Henry  Tazewell.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  195. 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

3862.  IMFEACHMENT,  Law  Courts 
▼8. — I  know  of  no  solid  purpose  of  punish- 
ment which  the  courts  of  law  are  not  equal 
to.-— To  James  Madison,  iv,  212.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  203.    (Pa..  1798.) 

3868.  IMPEACHMENT,  Power  of.— An 
opinion  [has  been]  declared,  that  not  only 
officers  of  the  State  governments,  but  every 
private  citizen  of  the  United  States,  are  im- 
peachable. Whether  they  think  this  the  time 
to  make  the  declaration,  I  know  not;  but  if 
they  bring  it  on,  I  think  there  will  not  be 
more  than  two  votes  north  of  the  Potomac 
against  the  universality  of  the  impeaching 
power.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  215.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  207.    (Pa..  Feb.  1798) 


3864.  IMPEACHMENT,  The  Senate 
and. — The  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Blount  have  been  received  by  the  Senate. 
Some  great  questions  will  immediately  arise. 
I.  Can  they  prescribe  their  own  oath,  the 
forms  of  pleadings,  issue  process  against  per- 
son or  goods  by  their  own  orders,  without 
the  formality  of  a  law  authorizing  it?  Has 
not  the  8th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
rendered  a  trial  by  junj  necessary?  Is  a 
Senator  impeachable? — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  198.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

—  IMPOST.— See  Excise. 

3866.  IMPBESbMENT,   Certificates 

and. — From  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  our 
seamen.  I  am  afraid  as  much  harm  as  good 
will  be  done  by  our  endeavors  to  arm  our 
seamen  against  impressments.  It  is  proposed 
to  register  them  and  give  them  certificates 
of  citizenship  to  protect  them.  But  these 
certificates  will  be  lost  in  a  thousand  ways; 
a  sailor  will  neglect  to  take  his  certificate; 
he  is  wet  twenty  times  in  a  voyage;  if  he 
goes  ashore  without  it,  he  is  impressed;  if 
with  it,  he  gets  drunk ;  it  is  lost,  stolen  from 
him,  taken  from  him,  and  then  the  want  of  it 
gives  authority  to  impress,  which  does  not 
exist  now. — To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  133. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  65.    (M.,  March  1796.) 

3866.  IMPBESSMENT,  Embargo  and.— 

The  stand  which  has  been  made  on  behalf 
of  our  seamen  enslaved  and  incarcerated  in 
foreign  rhips,  and  against  the  prostration  of 
our  rights  on  the  ocean  under  laws  of  nature 
acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations,  was 
an  effort  due  to  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, and  to  that  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  navigation. 
The  opposition  of  the  same  portion  to  the 
vindication  of  their  peculiar  rights,  has  been 
as  wonderful  as  the  loyalty  of  their  agricul- 
tural brethren  in  the  assertion  of  them  has 
been  disinterested  and  meritorious. — R.  to  A. 
Massachusetts  Citizens,   viii,  160.    (1809.) 

3867. .  Enough  of  the  non-im- 
portation law  should  be  reserved  to  pinch  the 
English  into  a  relinquishment  of  impress- 
ments.— To  President  Madison,  v,  442. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

3868.  IMPRESSMENT,  George  HI.  and. 

—He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens, 
taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  hands.— Declara- 
tion OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jef- 
ferson. 

3869.  IMPBESSMENT,  Pretezte  for.— 
You  are  desired  to  persevere  till  you  obtain 
a  regulation  to  guard  our  vessels  from  hav- 
ing their  hands  impressed,  and  to  inhibit  the 
British  navy-officers  from  taking  them  under 
the  pretext  of  their  being  British  subjects.— 
To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  552.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  243.     ^Pa..  May  1793) 

3870.  IMPBESSMENT,  Protection 
against. — We  entirely  reject  the  mode   [of 
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protecting  our  seamen  from  impressment] 
which  was  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  [Gouverneur]  Morris  and  the 
British  minister,  which  was,  that  our  seamen 
should  always  carry  about  them  certificates  of 
their  citizenship.  This  is  a  condition  never 
yet  submitted  to  by  any  nation,  one  with 
which  seamen  would  never  have  the  precau- 
tion to  comply.  The  casualties  of  their  call- 
ing would  expose  them  to  the  constant 
destruction  or  loss  of  this  paper  evidence, 
and  thus,  the  British  government  would  be 
armed  with  legal  authority  to  impress  the 
whole  of  our  seamen.  The  simplest  rule  will 
be,  that  the  vessel  being  American,  shall  be 
evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  her  are 
such.  If  they  apprehend  that  our  vessels 
might  thus  become  asylums  for  the  fugitives 
of  their  own  nation  from  impress-gangs,  the 
number  of  men  to  be  protected  by  a  vessel 
may  be  limited  by  her  tonnage,  and  one  or 
two  officers  only  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
vessel  in  order  to  examine  the  numbers  on 
board;  but  no  press-gang  should  be  allowed 
ever  to  go  on  board  an  American  vessel,  till 
after  it  shall  be  found  that  there  are  more  than 
their  stipulated  number  on  board,  nor  till 
after  the  master  shall  have  refused  to  deliver 
the  supernumeraries  (to  be  named  by  him- 
self) to  the  press-officer  who  has  come  on 
board  for  that  purpose;  and  even  then,  the 
American  consul  should  be  called  in. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  443.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
76.    (Pa.,  June  1792) 

3871.  IMPBE8SMENT,  Bemonstrances 
against. — On  the  impressment  of  our  seamen, 
our  remonstrances  have  never  been  inter- 
mitted. A  hope  existed  at  one  moment  of 
an  arrangement  which  might  have  been  sub- 
mitted to,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  the 
practice,  though  relaxed  at  times  in  the  dis- 
tant seas,  has  been  constantly  pursued  in 
those  in  our  neighborhood. — Special  Mes- 
sage, viii,  58.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  417.  (Jan. 
1806.) 

8872.  IMPBESSMENT,  Benunciation 
of. — Nothing  will  be  deemed  security  but  a 
renunciation  of  the  practice  of  taking  per- 
sons out  of  our  vessels,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  English.— To  John  Armstrong. 
v,  134.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  116.    (W.,  1807.) 

8873.  IMPBES8MEKT,  Besistance  to.— > 
Our  particular  and  separate  grievance  is 
only  the  impressment  of  our  citizens.  We 
must  sacrifice  the  last  dollar  and  drop  of 
blood  to  rid  us  of  that  badge  of  slavery. — ^To 
W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  418.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
502.    (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

8874.  IMPBESSMENT,  Treaty  of  Peace 
and.— No  provision  being  made  [in  the  treaty 
of  peace]  against  the  impressment  of  our  sea- 
men, it  is  in  fact  but  an  armistice,  to  be 
terminated  by  the  first  act  of  impressment 
committed  on  an  American  citizen. — To  W. 
H.  Crawford,  vi,  420.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  504. 
(M.,  1815.) 

3875. .    I  presume  that,  having 

spared  to  the  pride  of  England  her  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  atrocity  of  impress- 


ment in  an  article  of  the  treaty,  she  will  con- 
cur in  a  convention  for  relinquishing  it. 
Without  this,  she  must  understand  that  the 
present  is  but  a  truce,  determinable  on  the 
first  act  of  impressment  of  an  American 
citizen,  committed  by  an  officer  of  hers. — To 
President  Madison,  vi,  453.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
512.     (M.,  March  1815.) 

8876.  IMPBESSMEKT,  War  against.— 

Continued  impressments  of  our  seamen  by 
her  naval  commanders,  whose  interest  it  w^as 
to  mistake  them  for  theirs,  her  innovations 
on  the  law  of  nations  to  cover  real  piracies, 
could  illy  be  borne;  and  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  borne,  had  not  contraventions  of 
the  same  law  by  France,  fewer  in  number  but 
equally  illegal,  rendered  it  difficult  to  single 
the  object  of  war.  England,  at  length,  singled 
herself,  and  took  up  the  gauntlet,  when  the 
unlawful  decrees  of  France  being  revoked  as 
to  us,  she,  by  the  proclamation  of  her  Prince 
Regent,  protested  to  the  world  that  she  would 
never  revoke  hers  until  those  of  France 
should  be  removed  as  to  all  nations.  Her  min- 
ister, too,  about  the  same  time,  in  an  official 
conversation  with  our  Chargi,  rejected  our 
substitute  for  her  practice  of  impressment; 
proposed  no  other;  and  declared  explicitly 
that  no  admissible  one  for  this  abuse  could 
be  proposed.  Negotiation  being  thus  cut 
short,  no  alternative  remained  but  war,  or 
the  abandonment  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  our  citizens  on  the  ocean.  The  last  one. 
I  presume,  no  American  would  have  pre- 
ferred. War  was  therefore  declared,  and 
justly  declared;  but  accompanied  with  im- 
mediate offers  of  peace  on  simply  doing  us 
justice. — ^To  Dr.  George  Logan,  vi,  215. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  422.    (M.,  Oct.  1813.) 

8877. .  On  that  point  [impress- 
ment] we  have  thrown  away  the  scabbard. 
and  the  moment  an  European  war  brings 
England  back  to  this  practice,  adds  us  again 
to  her  enemies. — To  Mr.  Maury,  vi,  Afy?, 
(M.,  181S.) 

—  XNAXTGXrBAI.  ADDBBS8BS,  Text  of. 
— See  Appendix.  . 

—  INCOME  TAX.— See  Taxation. 

8878.  INCOBPOBATION,  Bnumamted 
powers  and.— [It  has  been]  proposed  to  Con- 

fress  to  incorporate  an  Agricultural  Society. 
am  against  that,  because  I  think  Congress 
cannot  find  in  all  the  enumerated  powers  any 
one  which  authorizes  the  act,  much  less  the 
giving  the  public  money  to  that  use.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  if  they  had  the  power,  it  would 
soon  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
buy  with  sinecures  useful  partisans. — To 
Robert  R.  Livingston.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  403. 
(W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

8879.  INCOBPOBATIOK,  BxacatlTtt 
and. — The  Administrator  shall  not  possess 
the  prerogative  *  ♦  ♦  of  erecting  corpora- 
tions.— Proposed  Va.  CoNSTrrunoN.  Fou> 
ED.,  ii,  19.     (June  1776.) 

8880.  INCOBPOBATIOK,  Federal  Oon- 
vention  and. — Baldwin  of  Kentucky,  men- 
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dons  at  table  the  following  fact:  When  the 
Bank  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Judge  Wilson  came  in, 
and  was  standing  by  Baldwin.  Baldwin  re- 
minded him  of  the  following  fact  which 
passed  in  the  grand  Convention.  Among  the 
enumerated  powers  given  to  Congress  was  one 
to  erect  corporations.  It  was  on  debate  struck 
out  Several  particular  powers  were  then  pro- 
posed Among  others,  Robert  Morris  pro- 
posed to  give  Congress  a  power  to  establish 
a  National  Bank.  Gouvemeur  Morris  op- 
posed it,  observing  that  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  Constitution  they  were 
framing  could  ever  be  passed  at  all  by  the 
people  of  America;  that  to  give  it  its  best 
chance,  however,  they  should  make  it  as 
palatable  as  possible,  and  put  nothing  into  it 
not  very  essential  which  might  raise  up 
enemies;  that  his  colleague.  Robert  Morris, 
well  knew  that  "  a  bank ''  was  in  their 
State  (Pennsylvania)  the  very  watchword  of 
party ;  that  a  bank  had  been  the  great  bone  of 
contention  between  the  two  parties  of  the 
State  from  the  establishment  of  their  constitu- 
tion, having  been  erected,  put  down  and 
erected  again  as  either  party  preponderated; 
that,  therefore,  to  insert  this  power  would  in- 
stantly enlist  against  the  whole  instrument  the 
whole  of  the  anti-bank  party  in  Pennsylvania ; 
whereupon,  it  was  rejected,  as  was  every 
other  special  power  except  that  of  giving 
copyrights  to  authors  and  patents  to  invent- 
ors, the  general  power  of  incorporation  being 
whittled  down  to  this  shred.  Wilson  agreed 
to  the  fact. — The  Anas,  ix,  191.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
278.    (1798.) 

3881. .    A  proposition  was  made 

to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  [Federal] 
Constitution  to  open  canals,  and  an  amenda- 
tory one  to  empower  them  to  incorporate. 
But  the  whole  was  rejected,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  rejection  urged  in  debate  was, 
that  then  they  would  have  power  to  erect 
a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities, 
where  there  were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on 
the  subject,  adverse  to  the  reception  of  the 
Constitution.— National  Bank  Opinion,  vii, 
5^.   F^ORD  ED.,  v,  287.    (1791.) 

3882.  IHCOKPOBATIOK,  General  wel- 
fare clause  and. — We  are  here  [Philadel- 
phia] engaged  in  improving  our  Constitution 
by  construction,  so  as  to  make  it  what  the 
[federal]  majority  think  it  should  have  been. 
The  Senate  received  yesterday  a  bill  from 
the  Representatives  incorporating  a  company 
for  Roosevelt's  copper  mines  in  Jersey.  This 
is  under  the  sweeping  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  supported  by  the  following  pedigree 
of  necessities :  Congress  are  authorized  to  de- 
fend the  country ;  ships  are  necessary  for  that 
defence ;  copper  is  necessary  for  ships ;  mines 
are  necessary  to  produce  copper;  companies 
arc  necessary  to  work  mines ;  and  "  this  is 
the  house  that  Jack  built".— To  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  Ford  kd.,  vii,  445.  (Pa.,  April 
1800.) 

The  House  of  Represent 


atives  sent  [to  the  Senate]  yesterday  a  bill 


for  incorporating  a  company  to  work  Roose- 
velt's copper  mines  in  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  understood  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  Jersey  was  incompetent  to  this,  or 
merely  that  we  have  concurrent  legislation 
under  the  sweeping  clause.  Congress  are 
authorized  to  defend  the  nation.  Ships  arc 
necessary  for  defence ;  copper  is  necessary  for 
ships ;  mines  necessary  for  copper ;  a  company 
necessary  to  work  mines;  and  who  can  doubt 
this  reasoning  who  has  ever  played  at  "  This 
is  the  House  that  Jack  built ".  Under  such 
a  process  of  filiation  of  necessities  the  sweeping 
clause  makes  clea  work. — To  E.  Livingston. 
iv,  329.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  444.    (Pa.,  April  1800.) 

3884.  INCOBPOBATIOK,  BepubUcan 
party  and. — It  has  always  been  denied  by  the 
republican  party  in  this  country,  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  given  the  power  of  incorporation 
to  Congress.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  this  was  the  great 
ground  on  which  that  establishment  was  com- 
batted;  and  the  party  prevailing  supported  it 
only  on  the  argument  of  its  being  an  incident 
to  the  power  given  them  for  raising  money. 
On  this  ground  it  has  been  acquiesc^  in,  and 
will  probably  be  acquiesced  in,  as  subsequently 
confirmed  by  public  opinion.  But  in  no  other 
instance  have  they  ever  exercised  this  power 
of  incorporation  out  of  this  District,  of  which 
they  are  the  ordinary  Legislature. — To  Dr. 
Maese.  v,  412.  (W.,  Jan.  1809.)  See  Bank 
(U.  S.),  Constitutionality  of.  General 
Welfare  and  Monopoly. 

3886.  nrBEMNIITCATIOK,  Adequate. 
— To  demand  satisfaction  beyond  what  is  ade- 
quate is  a  wrong. — Official  Opinion,  vii, 
628.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  258.    ( 1793. ) 

3886.  HTBEMNIEICATIOK,  Effectual. 

— ^One  thousand  ships  taken,  six  thousand 
seamen  impressed,  savage  butcheries  of  our 
citizens,  and  incendiary  machinations  against 
our  Union,  declare  that  they  and  their  allies, 
the  Spaniards,  must  retire  from  the  Atlantic 
side  of  our  continent  as  the  only  security  or 
indemnification  which  will  be  effectual. — To 
Thomas  Letre.    vi,  79.    (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

3887.  INDEHNIFICATIOK,  Frigate 
Chesapeake  and.— We  now  send  a  vessel  to 
call  upon  the  British  government  for  repa- 
ration for  the  past  outrage  [attack  on  the 
Chesapeake]  and  security  for  the  future. — To 
John  Armstrong,  v,  134.  Ford  ed.^  ix,  116. 
(W.,  1807.) 

3888. ,    Reparation  for  the  past 

and  security  for  the  future  is  our  motto. — To 
DupoNT  de  Nemours,  v,  127.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
III.    (W.,  July  1807.) 

3889. .    An  armed  vessel  of  the 

United  States  was  dispatched  with  instruc- 
tions to  our  ministers  at  London  to  call  on 
that  government  for  the  satisfaction  and  se- 
curity required  by  the  outrage.  [Attack  on 
the  Chesapeake.]— Seventh  Annual  Mes- 
sage,   viii,  84.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  153.    (1807.) 
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8890.  INDEMNinCATION,  National 
retribution. — That  retribution  which  the 
laws  of  every  country  mean  to  extend  to 
those  who  suffer  unjustly. — To  Count  de 
Vergennes.    i,  486.    (P.,  1785.) 

8891.  INDEHNIEICATIOK,  National 
usage. — The  usage  of  nations  requires  that  we 
shall  give  the  offender  an  opportunity  of 
making  reparation  and  ^voiding  war. — To 
Vice-President  Clinton,  v,  116.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  100.    (W..  1807.) 

3892.  INBEMNinCATION,  Principle 
of. — I  take  the  true  principle  to  be,  that  "  for 
violations  of  jurisdiction,  with  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign,  or  his  voluntary  sufferance,  in- 
demnification is  due ;  but  that  for  others  he  is 
bound  only  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  ob- 
tain indemnification  from  the  aggressor, 
which  must  be  calculated  on  his  circum- 
stances, and  these  endeavors  bona  fide  made; 
and  failing,  he  is  no  further  responsible  ".  It 
would  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  bellig- 
erents through  our  whole  coasts,  whether  in- 
habited or  not. — To  James  Madison,  v,  69. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  47.    (M.,  April  1807.) 

3893.  INDEMNIFICATION,  Security 
and. — The  sword  once  drawn,  full  justice 
must  be  done.  "  Indemnification  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future"  should  be 
painted  on  our  banners. — To  Mr.  Wright,  vi, 
78.    (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

3894.  INDEMNIFICATION,  For 
slaves.— The  President  *  *  *  authorized 
Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  to  enter  into  confer- 
ence with  the  British  ministers  in  order  to  dis> 
cover  their  sentiments  on  the  *  •  ♦  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  negroes  carried  off  against  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  letters 
of  Mr.  Morris  ♦  ♦  *  [to  the  President]  state 
the  communications,  oral  and  written,  which 
have  passed  between  him  and  the  ministers ; 
and  from  these  the  Secretary  of  State  draws  the 
following  inference :  That  as  to  indemnification 
for  the  negroes,  their  measures  for  concealing 
them  were  in  the  first  instance  so  efficacious,  as 
to  reduce  our  demand  for  them,  so  far  as  we 
can  support  it  by  direct  proof,  to  be  very  small 
indeed.  Its  smallness  seems  to  have  kept  it  out 
of  discussion.  Were  other  difficulties  removed, 
they  would  probably  make  none  of  this  article. 

♦  ♦  *  The    Secretary    of    State    is    of    opinion 

♦  ♦  ♦  that  the  demands  ♦  ♦  *  of  indemnifica- 
tion should  not  be  again  made  till  we  are  in 
readiness  to  do  ourselves  the  justice  which  may 
be  refused. — Report  on  British  Negotiations. 
vii,  517.     Ford  ed.,  v,  261.     (1790.) 

8895.  INDEPENDENCE,  First  idea  of 
American. — In  July  1775,  a  separation  from 
Great  Britain  and  establishment  of  republican 
government  had  never  yet  entered  into  any 
person's  mind.  ♦  ♦  *  Independence,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, were  not  even  the  objects  of  the  people 
at  large.  One  extract  from  the  pamphlet 
called  **  Common  Sense  "  had  appeared  in  the 
Virginia  papers  in  February,  and  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  itself  had  got  in  a  few  hands.  But 
the  idea  had  not  been  opened  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  April,  much  less  can  it  be  said 
*hey  had  made  up  their  minds  in  its 


favor.* — Notes  on  Visginia.  viii,  363.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  225.  (1782.)  See  Colonies,  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Parliament  and 
Revolution  (American). 

3806.  INDIANS,  Agriculture  and.— The 
decrease  of  game  rendering  their  subsistence  by 
hunting  insufficient,  we  wish  to  draw  them  to 
agriculture,  to  spinning  and  weaving.  The  lat- 
ter branches  they  take  up  with  great  readiness, 
because  they  fall  to  the  women,  who  gain  by 
quitting  the  labors  of  the  field  for  those  which 
are  exercised  within  doors. — To  Governor  Har- 
rison,    iv,  472.     (W.,  1803.) 

8897. .    I  consider  the  business  of 

hunting  as  already  become  insufficient  to  fur- 
nish clothing  and  subsistence  to  the  Indians. 
The  promotion  of  agriculture,  therefore,  and 
household  manufacture,  are  essential  in  their 
preservation,  and  I  am  disposed  to  aid  and  en- 
courage it  liberally. — To  Benjamin  Hawkins. 
iv,  467.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  213.     (1803.) 

3898.  INDIANS  AS  ALLIES.— They  are 

a  useless,  expensive,  ungovernable  ally. — To 
John  Page.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  88.   (Pa.,  1776.) 

8899.  INDIANS,  Amalgamation.— The 
ultimate  point  of  rest  and  happiness  for  them 
ih  to  let  our  settlements  and  theirs  meet  and 
blend  together,  to  intermix,  and  become  one 
people.  Incorporating  themselves  with  us  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  this  is  what  the 
natural  progress  of  things  will  of  course  bring 
on,  and  it  will  be  better  to  promote  than  to 
retard  it. — To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  iv,  467. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  214.     (1803.) 

3900.  — —  .    Our     settlements     will 

gradually  circumscribe  and  approach  the  In- 
dians, and  they  will  in  time  either  incorporate 
with  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
remove  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  former  is 
certainly  the  determination  ot  their  history  most 
happy  for  themselves;  but,  in  the  whole  course 
of  this  it  is  essential  to  cultivate  their  love. — ^To 
Governor  Harrison,    iv,  472.     (W.,  1803.) 

3901. .    I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the 

day  when  the  red  men,  our  neighbors,  become 
truly  one  people  with  us,  enjoying  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  we  do,  and  living  in  peace 
and  plenty  as  we  do,  without  any  one  to  make 
them  afraid,  to  injure  their  persons,  or  to  take 
their  property  without  being  punished  for  it 
according  to  fixed  laws. — To  the  Cherokkf 
Chiefs,     viii,  214.     (1808.) 

3902.  INDIANS,  American  Nations 
and. — [It  is]  an  established  principle  of  public 
law  among  the  white  nations  of  America,  that 
while  the  Indians  included  within  their  limits 
retain  all  other  natural  rights,  no  other  white 
nations  can  become  their  patrons,  protectors  or 
mediators,  nor  in  any  shape  intermeddle  be- 
tween them  and  those  within  whose  limits  they 
are. — Anas,  ix,  433.  Ford  ed.,  i,  210. 
(1792.) 

3903. .    We  consider  it  as  estab- 

lished  by  the  usage  of  different  nations  into  a 

*  In  the  Ford  edition  (iii,  226)  attention  is  called  to 
a  letter  written  by  Teflferson  from  Philadelphia,  Mav, 
z6, 1776,  to  Thomas  Nelson,  in  which  he  said :  *'  I  wish 
much  to  see  you  here,  yet  hope  you  will  contrive 
to  bring  on  as  early  as  you  can  m  convention  the 
great  questions  ot  the  session.  I  suppose  they  will 
tell  us  what  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Independence. 
but  hope  respect  will  bo  expressed  to  the  right  opin- 
ion in  other  Colonies  who  may  happen  to  differ  from 
them.  When  at  home  I  took  great  pains  to  enquire 
into  the  sentiments  of  the  people  on  that  head,  in  the 
upper  counties  I  think  I  may  safely  say  nine  out  of 
ten  are  for  it."— EDITOR. 
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kind  of  Jus  gentium  for  America^  that  a  white 
nation  settling  down  and  declaring  that  such 
and  such  are  their  limits,  makes  an  invasion  of 
those  limits  by  any  other  white  nation  an  act  of 
war,  but  gives  no  right  of  soil  against  the  native 
possessors. — ^The  Anas,  ix,  429.  Ford  ed.»  i, 
197.     (179a-) 

3904.  INDIANS,  Brotherhood  of. — Made 
by  the  same  Great  Spirit,  and  living  in  the  same 
land  with  our  brothers,  the  red  men,  we  consider 
ourselves  as  of  the  same  family ;  we  wish  to  live 
with  them  as  one  people,  and  to  cherish  their 
interests  as  our  own. — Address  to  Indians. 
viii.  184.     (1802.) 

3905.  INDIANS,  Catherine  of  BuwU 
And.'^What  Professor  Adelung  mentions  of 
the  Empress  Catherine's  having  procured  many 
-vocabularies  of  our  Indians^  is  correct.  She 
applied  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  who,  through  the 
aid  of  General  Washington,  obtained  several; 
but  I  never  learnt  of  what  particular  tribes.— 
To  Ma.  DuPONCEAU.    vii,  96.     (M.,  181 7.) 

3906.  INDIANS,  Citizeiuihlp  and.— We 
have  already  had  an  application  from  a  settle- 
ment of  Indians  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable, 
that  this  idea  may  be  so  novel  as  that  it  might 
shock  the  Indians,  were  it  even  hinted  to  them. 
Of  course,  you  will  keep  it  for  your  own  re- 
flection; but,  convinced  of  its  soundness,  I  feel 
it  consistent  with  pure  morality  to  lead  them 
towards  it,  to  familiarize  them  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  for  their  interest  to  cede  lands  at  times  to 
the  United  States^  and  for  us  to  procure  grat- 
ifications to  our  citizens,  from  time  to  time,  by 
new  acquisitions  of  lana. — To  Benjamin  Haw- 
wws.    !▼,  468.    Ford  bd.,  viii,  215,  (W.,  1803.) 

3907.  INDIANS,  Civilizing.— It  is  evi- 
dent that  your  society  has  begun  at  the  rij^ht 
end  for  civilizing  the  Indians.  Habits  of  in- 
dustry, easy  subsistence,  attachment  to  prop- 
erty, are  necessary  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
the  first  elements  of  science,  and  afterwards  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  To  begin  with 
the  last  has  ever  ended  either  in  effecting  noth- 
ing, or  ingrafting  bigotry  on  ignorance,  and 
setting  them  to  tomahawking  and  burning  old 
women  and  others  as  witchesj  of  which  we 
have  seen  a  commencement  among  them. — To 
James  Pemberton.   v,  212.     (W.,  1807.) 

3908. .    They  are  our  brethren, 

our  neighbors;  they  may  be  valuable  friends, 
and  troublesome  enemies.  Both  duty  and  inter- 
est enjoin,  that  we  should  extend  to  them  the 
blessings  of  civilized  life,  and  prepare  their 
minds  for  becoming  useful  members  of  the 
American  family. — R.  to  A.    viii,  118.  (1807.) 

3909. .    The  plan  of  civilizing  the 

Indians  is  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement 
on  the  ancient  and  totally  ineffectual  one  of  be- 
ginning with  religious  missionaries.  Our  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  must  be  the  last 
step  of  the  process.  The  following  is  what 
has  been  successful :  ist,  to  raise  cattle,  &c.,  and 
thereby  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
property;  2d.  arithmetic,  to  calculate  that 
value;  3d,  writing,  to  keep  accounts,  and  here 
they  begin  to  enclose  farms,  and  the  men  to 
labor,  the  women  to  spin  and  weave;  4th,  to 
read  "  Aesop's  Fables  "  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
are  their  first  delight.  The  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  are  advanced  thus  far,  and  the  Cherokees 
are  now  instituting  a  regular  grovernment. — To 
James  Jay.    v,  440.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

3910. .  The  civilization  and  im- 
provement of  the  Indian  tribes  *  *  ♦  I   have 


ever  had  much  at  heart,  and  never  omitted  an 
occasion  of  promoting  while  I  have  been  in  sit- 
uations to  do  it  with  effect;  and  nothing,  even 
now,  in  the  calm  of  ap^e  and  retirement,  would 
excite  in  me  a  more  lively  interest  than  an  ap- 
provable  plan  of  raising  that  respectable  and 
unfortunate  people  from  the  state  of  physical 
and  moral  abjection,  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced  by  circumsUnces  foreign  to  them. — To 
Jedediak  Morse,  vii,  233.  Ford  ed.,  x,  203. 
(M.,   1822.)     See  Civilization. 

3911.  INDIANS,    Coercing.— Nothing 

ought  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  embarking 
ourselves  in  a  system  of  military  coercion  on  the 
Indians.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  have  general 
and  perpetual  war. — To  Meriwether  Lewis. 
V,  350.     (M.,  1808.) 

3912.  INDIANS,  CommiBeration.— In 
the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  was  very  familiar 
with  the  Ind  ans,  and  acquired  impressions  of 
attachment  and  commiseration  for  them  which 
have  never  been  obliterated. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  61.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  358.    (M.,  i8ia.) 

8918.  INDIANS,  Controlling.— The  In- 
dians can  be  kept  in  order  only  by  commerce  or 
war.  The  former  is  the  cheaper. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,    v,  227.     (W.,  1808.) 

8914.  INDIANS,  Descent  of.— Moreton's 
deduction  of  the  origin  of  our  Indians  from 
the  fugitive  Trojans,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  his  manner 
of  accounting  for  the  sprinkling  of  their  Latin 
with  Greek,  is  really  amusing.  Adair  makes 
them  talk  Hebrew.  Reinold  Foster  derives  them 
from  the  soldiers  sent  by  Kouli  Khan  to  conquer 
Japan.  Brerewood.  from  the  Tartars,  as  well 
as  our  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  &c.,  which,  he  says. 
"  must  of  necessity  fetch  their  beginning  from 
Noah's  ark,  which  rested,  after  the  deluge  in 
Asia,  seeing  they  could  not  proceed  by  the 
course  of  nature,  as  the  imperfect  sort  of  living 
creatures  do,  from  putrefaction ".  Bernard 
Romans  is  of  opinion  that  God  created  an 
original  man  and  woman  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  Doctor  Barton  thinks  they  are  not 
specifically  different  from  the  Persians;  but, 
taking  afterwards  a  broader  range,  he  thinks. 
*•  that  in  all  the  vast  countries  of  America,  there 
is  but  one  language,  nay,  that  it  may  be  proven, 
or  rendered  highly  probable,  that  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth  bear  some  affinitv  together  ". 
This  reduces  it  to  a  question  of  definition,  in 
which  every  one  is  free  to  use  his  own :  to  wit. 
what  constitutes  identity,  or  difference  in  two 
things,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  sameness. 
All  languages  may  be  called  the  same^  as  be- 
ing all  made  up  of  the  same  primitive  sounds, 
expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  different  alpha- 
bets. But,  in  this  sense,  all  things  on  earth  are 
the  same  as  consisting  of  matter.  This  gives 
up  the  useful  distribution  into  genera  and 
species,  which  we  form,  arbitrarily  indeed,  for 
the  relief  of  our  imperfect  memories.  To  aid 
the  auestion.  from  whence  our  Indian  tribes 
are  aescended,  some  have  gone  into  their  re- 
ligion, their  morals,  their  manners^  customs, 
habits,  and  physical  forms.  By  such  helps'  it 
may  be  learnedly  proved,  that  our  trees  and 
plants  of  every  kind  are  descended  from  those 
of  Europe ;  because,  like  them,  they  have  no 
locomotion,  they  draw  nourishment  -from  the 
earth,  they  clothe  themselves  with  leaves  in 
spring,  of  which  they  divest  themselves  in  au- 
tumn for  the  sleep  of  winter,  &c.  Our  animals, 
too,  must  be  descended  from  those  of  Europe, 
because  our  wolves  eat  lambs,  our  deer  are 
gregarious,  our  ants  hoard,  &c.  But,  when  for 
convenience  we  distribute  languages,  accord- 
ing to  common  understanding,  into  classes  orig- 
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inally  different,  as  we  choose  to  consider  them. 
as  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  the 
Gothic ;  and  these  again  into  genera,  or  tamilies. 
as  the  Icelandic,  German,  Swedish,  Danish, 
English ;  and  these  last  into  species,  or  dialects, 
as  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  we  then  ascribe  other 
meanings  to  the  terms  "  same "  and  *'  differ- 
ent ".  In  some  of  these  senses.  Barton,  and 
Adair,  and  Foster,  and  Brerewood,  and  Mor- 
ton, may  be  right,  every  one  according  to  his 
own  definition  of  what  constitutes  "  identity  ". 
Romans,  indeed,  takes  a  higher  stand,  and  sup- 
poses a  separate  creation.  On  the  same  un- 
scriptural  g^round,  he  had  but  to  mount  one 
step  higher,  to  suppose  no  creation  at  all,  but 
•that  all  things  have  existed  without  beginning 
in  time,  as  they  now  exist,  and  majr  forever  ex- 
ist, producing  and  reproducing  in  a  circle, 
without  end.  This  would  very  summarily  dis- 
pose of  Mr.  Moreton's  learning,  and  show  that 
the  question  of  Indian  origin,  like  many  others, 
pushed  to  a  certain  height,  must  receive  the 
same  answer,  "  Ignoro  ". — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
121.     (M.,  May  1813.)     See  Aborigines. 

3915.  INDIANS,  Driven  westward.— J 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Indians  have  com- 
menced war,  but  greatly  pleased  you  have  been 
so  decisive  on  that  head.  Nothing  will  re- 
duce those  wretches  so  soon  as  pushing  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  not  stop  there.  I  would  never  cease  pur- 
suing them  wnile  one  of  them  remained  on  this 
side  the  Mississippi. — To  John  Page.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  73.     (Pa.,   1776.) 

3916. .    The    Indians    backward 

[in  civilization]  will  yield,  and  be  thrown 
further  back.  They  will  relapse  into  barbarism 
and  misery,  lose  numbers  by  war  and  want,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  drive  them  with  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  into  the  stony  mountains. — 
To  John  Adams,  vi,  62.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  358. 
(M.,  1812.) 

3917.  INDIANS,  Fire-hunting  by.— 
You  ask  if  the  usage  of  hunting  in  circles  has 
ever  been  known  among  any  of  our  tribes  of 
Indians?  It  has  been  practiced  by  them  all; 
and  is  to  this  day,  by  those  still  remote  from 
the  settlements  of  the  whites.  But  their  num- 
bers and  enabling  them  like  Genghis  Khan's 
seven  hundred  thousand,  to  form  themselves 
into  circles  of  one  hundred  miles  diameter, 
they  make  their  circle  by  firing  the  leaves  fallen 
on  the  ground,  which  gradually  forcing  the 
animals  to  a  centre,  they  there  slaughter  them 
with  arrows,  darts  and  other  missiles. — To 
John  Adams,     vi,  122.     (M.,   1813.) 

3918.  INDIANS,  FortificationB.— I  be- 
lieve entirely  with  you  that  the  remains  of  forti- 
fications, found  in  the  western  country,  have 
been  the  works  of  the  natives. — To  Harry  In- 
NES.     iii,  217.     Ford  ed.,  v,  294.     (Pa.,  i79i-) 

3919.  INDIANS,  Friendship.— It  is  on 
their  interests  we  must  rely  for  their  friendship, 
and  not  on  their  fears. — To  Henry  Dearborn. 
V,  349.     (M.,  1808.) 

3920.  INDIANS,  Oenias.— It  is  in  North 
America  we  are  to  seek  their  [the  Indians'] 
original  character.  And  I  am  safe  in  affirming, 
that  the  proofs  of  genius  given  by  the  Indians 
of  North  America  place  them  on  a  level  with 
whites  in  the  same  uncultivated  state.  The 
North  of  Europe  furnishes  subjects  enough  for 
comparison  with  them,  and  for  a  proof  of  their 
lity,   I  have  seen   some  thousands  myself. 

•versed  much  with  them,  and  have  found 

a    masculine,    sound    understanding. 

believe  the  Indian  to  be  in  body  and 


mind  equal  to  the  white  man. — ^To  General 
Chastellux.  i,  341.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  137.  (P.. 
1785.) 

3821.  INDIANS,  Government.— The 
practice  [of  dividing  themselves  into  small  so- 
cieties] results  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  never  submitted  themselves  to  any  laws, 
any  coercive  power,  any  shadow  of  government. 
Their  only  controls  are  their  manners,  and  that 
moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which,  like 
the  sense  of  tasting  and  feeling  in  every  man. 
makes  a  part  of  his  nature.  An  offence  against 
these  is  punished  by  contempt,  by  exclusion 
from  society,  or,  where  the  case  is  serious,  as 
that  of  murder,  by  the  individuals  whom  it  con- 
cerns. Imperfect  as  this  species  of  coercion  may 
seem,  crimes  are  very  rare  amon^  them ;  in- 
somuch that  were  it  made  a  question,  whether 
no  law,  as  among  the  savage  Americans,  or  too 
much  law,  as  among  the  civilized  Europeans, 
submits  man  to  the  grreatest  evil,  one  who  has 
seen  both  conditions  of  existence  would  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  the  last;  and  that  the  sheep 
are  happier  of  themselves,  than  under  the  care 
of  the  wolves.  It  will  be  said  that  great  socie- 
ties cannot  exist  without  government.  The 
savages,  therefore,  break  them  into  small  ones. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  338.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
195.     (1782.) 

3922.  INDIANS,  Great  Britain  and.— 

You  know  the  benevolent  plan  we  were  pur- 
suing here  for  the  hap|iiness  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  in  our  vicinities.  We  spared  noth- 
ing to  keep  them  at  peace  with  one  another. 
To  teach  tnem  agriculture  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  most  necessaiy  arts,  and  to  encourag^e 
industry  by  establishing  among  them  separate 
property.  In  this  way  they  would  have  been 
enabled  to  subsist  and  multiply  on  a  moderate 
scale  of  landed  possession.  They  would  have 
mixed  their  blood  with  ours,  and  been  amal- 
gamated and  identified  with  us  within  no  distant 
period  of  time.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  [with  Great  Britain],  we  pressed 
on  them  the  observance  of  peace  and  neutrality, 
but  the  interested  and  unprincipled  policy  of 
England  has  defeated  all  our  labors  for  the 
salvation  of  these  unfortunate  people.  They 
have  seduced  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes 
within  our  neighborhood,  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  us,  and  the  cruel  massacres  they  have 
committed  on  the  women  and  children  of  our 
frontiers  taken  by  surprise  will  oblige  us  now 
to  pursue  them  to  extermination,  or  drive 
them  to  new  seats  beyond  our  reach.  *  ♦  • 
The  confirmed  brutalization,  if  not  the  extermi- 
nation of  this  race  in  our  America,  is  there- 
fore to  form  an  additional  chapter  in  the  Eng- 
lish history  of  the  same  colored  man  in  Asia, 
and  of  the  brethren  of  their  own  color  in  Ire- 
land, and  wherever  else  Anglo-mercantile  cu- 
pidity can  find  a  two-pennv  interest  in  delu- 
S'ng  the  earth  with  human  blood. — To  Baron  or 
UMBOLDT.  vi,  269.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  431.  (Dec. 
X813.) 

3923.  INDIANS,  Justice  to. — ^The  two 
principles  on  which  our  conduct  towards  the 
Indians  should  be  founded  are  justice  and  fear. 
After  the  injuries  we  have  done  them,  they 
cannot  love  us,  which  leaves  us  no  alternative 
but  that  of  fear  to  keep  them  from  attacking 
us.  But  justice  is  what  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  and.  in  time,  it  may  recover  their 
esteem. — To  Mr.  Hawkins,     ii,  3.  (P..  1786.) 

3924. .    Nothing  must  be  spared 

to  convince  the  Indians  of  the  justice  and  lib- 
erality we  are  determined  to  use  towards  them, 
and  to  attach  them  to  us  indissolubly. — To  Da. 
Sibley,    iv,  581.  (W.,  1805.) 
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3925.  INDIANS^  Lands  of.— It  may  be 
regarded  as  certain,  tiiat  not  a  foot  of  land  will 
ever  be  taken  from  the  Indians,  without  their 
own  consent.  The  sacredness  of  their  rights  is 
felt  by  all  thinking  persons  in  America  as  much 
as  in  Europe. — To  M.  db  Meunier.  ix,  260. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,   i66.     (P.,  1786.) 


.     When    they    withdraw 

themselves  to  the  culture  of  a  small  piece  01 
land,  they  will  perceive  how  useless  to  them 
are  their  extensive  forests,  and  will  be  willing 
to  pare  them  off  from  time  to  time  in  ex- 
change for  necessaries  for  their  farms  and  fam- 
ilies.— To  Governor  Harrison,  iv,  472.  (W., 
1803.) 

3027. .  To  promote  the  disposi- 
tion to  exchange  lands,  which  they  have  to 
spare  and  we  want,  for  necessaries,  which  we 
have  to  spare  and  they  want,  we  shall  push  our 
trading  uses,  and  be  glad  to  see  the  good  and  in- 
fluential individuals  among  them  run  in  debt. 
because  we  observe  that  when  these  debts  get 
beyond  what  the  individuals  can  pay,  they  be- 
come willing  to  lop  them  off  by  a  cession  of 
lands.  At  our  trading  houses,  too,  we  mean 
to  sell  so  low  as  merely  to  repay  us  cost  and 
charges,  so  as  neither  to  lessen  nor  enlarge  our 
capital. — ^To  Governor  Harrison,  iv,  472.  (W., 
1803.) 

3928. .    I  am  myself  alive  to  the 

obtaining  lands  from  the  Indians  by  all  honest 
and  peaceable  means,  and  I  believe  that  the 
honest  and  peaceable  means  adopted  by  us  will 
obtain  them  as  fast  as  the  expansion  of  our 
settlements  with  due  regard  to  compactness,  will 
require. — ^To  Andrew  Jackson,  iv,  464.  (W., 
1803.) 

—  IHBIAKSy  Languages  of. — See  Ab- 
origines. 

3929.  INDIANS,  Outadte.— Before  the 
Revolution,  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  often  and  in  great  numbers  to  the  seat 
of  government  [in  Virginia],  where  I  was  verv 
much  with  them.  I  knew  much  the  great 
Outacite,  the  warrior  and  orator  of  the  Chero- 
kees ;  he  was  always  the  guest  of  my  father 
on  his  journeys  to  and  from  Williamsburg.  I 
was  in  his  camp  when  he  made  his  ^reat  fare- 
well oration  to  his  people  the  evening  before 
his  departure  for  England.  The  moon  was 
in  full  splendor,  and  to  her  he  seemed  to  ad- 
dress himself  in  his  prayers  for  tiis  own  safety 
on  the  voyage,  and  that  of  his  people  during 
his  absence ;  his  sounding  voice,  distinct  artic- 
ulation, animated  action,  and  the  solemn  silence 
of  his  people  at  their  several  fires,  filled  me 
with  awe  and  veneration,  although  I  did  not 
understand  a  word  he  uttered. — To  John  Ad- 
ams,   vi,  61.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  358.     (M.,  1812.) 

3930.  INDIANS,  Feac«  with.— Our  sys- 
tem is  to  live  in  perpetual  peace  with  the  In- 
dians, to  cultivate  an  affectionate  attachment 
from  them,  by  everythinpj  just  and  liberal  which 
we  can  do  for  them  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  by  giving  them  effectual  protection  against 
wrongs  from  our  own  people. — To  Governor 
Harrison,     iv,  472.     (W.,  1803.) 

—  INDIANS,  Policy  respecting. — See 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  in  Appendix. 

3931.  INDIANS,  Priesthood.— You  ask 
if  the  Indians  have  any  order  of  priesthood 
among  them,  like  the  Druids,  Bards  or  Min- 
strels of  the  Celtic  nations?  Adair  alone,  de- 
termined to  see  what  he  wished  to  see  in  every 
object,  metamorphoses  their  conjurers  into  an 


order  of  priests,  and  describes  their  sorceries 
as  if  they  were  the  great  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  nation.  LafiUu  called  them  by  their 
proper  names,  Jongleurs,  Devins,  Sortileges; 
De  Bry,  praestigiatores ;  Adair  himself  some- 
times Magi,  Archimagi,  cunning  men.  Seers, 
rain-makers;  and  the  modern  Indian  interpre- 
ters call  them  conjurers  and  witches.  They 
are  persons  pretending  to  have  communications 
with  the  devil  and  other  evil  spirits,  to  foretell 
future  events,  bring  down  rain,  find  stolen 
goods,  raise  the  dead,  destroy  some  and  heal 
others  by  enchantment,  lay  spells,  &c.  And 
Adair,  without  departing  from  his  parallel  of 
the  Jews  and  Indians,  might  nave  found  their 
counterpart  much  more  aptly  among  the  sooth- 
sayers, sorcerers  and  wizards  of  the  Jews,  their 
Cannes  and  Gambres,  their  Simon  Magus,  Witch 
of  Endor,  and  the  young  damsel  whose  sor- 
ceries disturbed  Paul  so  much ;  instead  of 
placing  them  in  a  line  with  their  high-priest, 
their  chief-priests,  and  their  magnificent  hier- 
archy generally.  In  the  solemn  ceremonies  of 
the  Indians,  the  persons  who  direct  or  officiate, 
are  their  chiefs,  elders  and  warriors,  in  civil 
ceremonies  or  in  those  of  war ;  it  is  the  head  of 
the  cabin  in  their  private  or  particular  feasts 
or  ceremonies;  and  sometimes  the  matrons,  as 
in  their  com  feasts.  And  even  here,  Adair  might 
have  kept  up  his  parallel,  without  ennobling  his 
conjurers.  For  the  ancient  patriarchs,  the 
Noahs,  the  Abrahams,  Isaacs  and  Jacobs,  and 
even  after  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  the  Sam- 
uels and  Elijahs,  and  we  may  say  further, 
every  one  for  himself  offered  sacrifices  on  the 
altars.  The  true  line  of  distinction  seems  to  be, 
that  solemn  ceremonies,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, addressed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  worthies  of  the  nation,  men  or 
matrons,  while  conjurers  are  resorted  to  only 
for  the  invocation  of  evil  spirits.  The  present 
state  of  the  Indian  tribes,  without  any  public 
order  of  priests,  is  proof  sufficient  that  they 
never  had  such  an  order.  Their  steady  habits 
permit  no  innovations,  not  even  those  which 
the  progress  of  science  offers  to  increase  the 
comforts,   enlarge  the  understanding,   and   im- 

f»rove  the  morality  of  mankind.  Indeed,  so 
ittle  idea  have  they  of  a  regular  order  of 
priests,  that  they  mistake  ours  for  their  con- 
jurers, and  call  them  by  that  name. — To  John 
Adams,    vi,  60.    Ford  ed,,  ix,  357.    (M.,  181 2.) 

3932.  INDIANS,  Protection  of. — It  is  a 

leading  object  of  our  present  government  to 
guarantee  the  Indians  in  their  present  posses- 
sions, and  to  protect  their  persons  with  the 
same  fidelity  which  is  extended  to  its  own  citi- 
zens.—To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  260.  (Pa.. 
1791.) 

3933.  INDIANS,  The  Bevolution  and.— 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  [of  the  Revo- 
lution], the  United  States  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  of  their  conduct,  to  engage  the  Indian  tribes 
within  their  neighborhood  to  remain  strictly 
neutral.  They  accordingly  strongly  pressed  it 
on  them,  urging  that  it  was  a  family  quarrel 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  in 
which  we  wished  them  to  take  no  part ;  and 
we  strengthened  these  recommendations  by 
doing  them  every  act  of  friendship  and  good 
neighborhood,  which  circumstances  left  in  our 
power.  With  some,  these  solicitations  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  suffered 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  war  against  us. 
They  waged  it  in  their  usual  cruel  manner, 
murdering  and  scalping  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, indiscriminately,  burning  their  houses,  and 
desolating  the  country.  They  put  us  to  vast 
exoense,  as  well  by  the  constant  force  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  up  in  that  quarter,  as  by  the 
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expeditions  of  considerable  magnitude  which 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  sending  into 
their    country    from    time    to    time. — ^To    Car- 

MICHAEL  AND   ShORT.      iv,   9-     FORD   ED.,   vi,    33 1. 

(Pa.,  1793.) 

8934. .    Peace    being    at    length 

concluded  with  England,  we  had  it  also  to  con- 
clude with  them.  They  had  made  war  on  us 
without  the  least  provocation  or  pretence  of 
injury.  They  had  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
that  war.  They  had  insulted  our  feelings  by 
their  savage  cruelties.  They  were  by  our  arms 
completely  subdued  and  humbled.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  we  had  a  right  to  demand 
substantial  satisfaction  and  indemnification. 
We  used  that  right,  however,  with  real  mod- 
eration. Their  limits  with  us  under  the  former 
government  were  generally  ill  defined,  ques- 
tionable, and  the  frequent  cause  of  war.  Sin- 
cerelv  desirous  of  living  in  their  peace,  of  cul- 
tivating it  by  every  act  of  justice  and  friend- 
ship, and  of  rendering  them  better  neighbors  by 
introducing  among  them  some  of  the  most 
useful  arts,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  by  a  pre- 
cise definition  of  boundary.  Accordingly,  at 
the  treaties  held  with  them,  our  mutual  bound- 
aries were  settled ;  and  notwithstanding  our  just 
right  to  concessions  adequate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  we  required  such  only  as 
were  inconsiderable;  and  for  even  these,  in 
order  that  we  might  place  them  in  a  state  of 
perfect  conciliation,  we  paid  them  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  granted  them  annuities  in 
money  which  have  been  regularly  paid,  and 
were  equal  to  the  prices  for  which  they  have 
usually  sold  their  lands. — To  Carmichael  and 
Short,    iv,  lo.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  331.    (Pa.,  1793) 

8086.  INDIANS,  Bights  of.— The  want 
of  attention  to  their  rights  is  a  principal  source 
of  dishonor  to  the  American  character. — ^To  Mr. 
Hawkins,    ii,  3.    (P.,  1786.) 

3936.  INDIANS,  Schools  for.— The 
teaching  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  read  and 
write,  agriculture  and  mechanic  trades  to  the 
former,  spinning  and  weaving  to  the  latter,  may 
perhaps  be  acceded  to  by  us  advantageously  for 
the  Indians. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  278. 
(1808.) 

3037.  INDIANS,  Sioux.— On  the  Sioux 
nation  we  wish  most  particularly  to  make  a 
friendly  impression,  because  of  their  immense 
power,  and  because  we  learn  that  they  are  very 
desirous  of  being  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  us. — To  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis. 
iv,  522.     (W.,  1804.) 

8038.  INDIANS,  Temperance.— Our  en- 
deavors are  to  impress  on  them  all  profoundly^ 
temperance,  peace  and  agriculture;  and  I  am 
persuaded  they  begin  to  feel  profoundly  the 
soundness  of  the  advice. — To  Dr.  Logan,  v, 
404.     (W.,   1808.) 

3030.  INDIANS,  Trade  vs.  Armies.— 
As  soon  as  our  factories  on  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  can  be  in  activity,  they  will  have 
more  powerful  effects  than  so  many  armies. — 
To  Meriwether  Lewis,     v,  351.     (M.,  1808.) 

8040. .    Have  you  thought  of  the 

Indian  drawback?  The  Indians  can  be  kept 
in  order  only  by  commerce  or  war.  The  former 
is  the  cheaper.  Unless  we  can  induce  in- 
dividuals to  employ  their  capital  in  that  trade, 
it  will  require  an  enormous  sum  of  capital  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  it  will  be  badly  man- 
aged. A  drawback  for  four  or  five  years  is  the 
heapest  way  of  getting  that  business  off  our 

nds. — To  Albert  Gallatin,     v,  227.     (W., 


3041.  INDIANS,     Traditions.— Some 
scanty   accounts   of  the  traditions   of  the   In- 
dians,  but   fuller  of  their  customs   and  char- 
acters, are  given  us  by  most  of  the  early  travel- 
ers among  them;  these  you  know  were  mostly 
French.     Lafitau,  among  them,  and  Adair  an 
Englishman,    have    written    on    this    subject. 
*  *  *  But  unluckily   Lafitau   had  in  his  head 
a  preconceived  theory  on  the  mythology,  man- 
ners, institutions,  and  government  of  the  an- 
cient nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
seems   to   have   entered   on   those  of  America 
only  to  fit  them  into  the  same  frame,  and  to 
draw  from  them  a  confirmation  of  his  general 
theory.     He  keeps  up  a  perpetual  parallel,  in 
all  those  articles^  between  the  Indians  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  ancients  of  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.     He  selects,  therefore,  all  the  facts 
and  adopts  all  the  falsehoods  which  favor  his 
theory,  and  very  g^ravely  retails  such  absurdities 
as  zeal  for  a  theory  could  alone  swallow.     He 
was   a   man   of   much   classical  and   scriptural 
reading,  and  has  rendered  his  book  not  unenter- 
taining.      He    resided    five    years    among    the 
northern  Indians  as  a  missionary,  but  collects 
his   matter  much   more   ftom   the  writings  of 
others,  than  from  his  own  observation.    Adair, 
too,  had  his  kink.     He  believed  all  the  Indians 
of  America  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews ;  the 
same  laws,   usages,  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
same    sacrifices,    priests,    prophets,    fasts    and 
festivals,   almost   the   same   religion,   and   that 
they  all  spoke  Hebrew.    For,  although  he  writes 
particularly  of  the  southern  Indians  only,  the 
Catawbas,   Creeks,  Cherokees.  Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws,  with  whom  alone  he  was  personally 
acquainted,    yet    he    generalizes    whatever    he 
found  among  them,  and  brings  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  himdred  languages  of  America, 
differing  fundamentally  every  one  from  every 
other,  as  much  as  Greek  from  Gothic,  yet  have 
all  one  common  prototype.     He  was  a  trader, 
a  man   of  learning,   a  self-taught   Hebraist,  a 
strong  religionist,  and  of  as  sound  a  mind  as 
Don   Quixote   in   whatever  did   not  touch   his 
religious  chivalry.     His  book  contains  a  great 
deaf  of  real  instruction  on  its  subject,  only  re- 
quiring the  reader  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
against  the  wonderful  obliquities  of  his  theory. 
— To  John  Adams,    vi,  59.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  355; 
(M.,  1812.) 

3042.  INDT7STBY,  Fruits  of  .—Our  wish 
is  that  *  ♦  *  [there  be]  maintained  that 
state  of  property,  equal  or  unequal,  which  re- 
sults to  evenr  man  from  his  own  industry,  or 
that  of  his  fathers. — Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,   viii,  44.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  347.    (1805.) 

8048. .    The  rights  of  the  people 

to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
dustry, can  never  be  protected  against  the 
selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject  to  their  con- 
trol at  short  periods. — To  Isaac  H.  Tiffany. 
vii,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

8044. .  To  teke  from  one,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  that  his  own  industry  and 
that  of  his  father's  has  acquired  too  much, 
in  order  to  spare  to  others,  who,  or  whose 
fathers  have  not  exercised  equal  industry  and 
skill,  is  to  violate  arbitrarily  the  first  principle 
of  association — the  guarantee  to  every  one  of 
a  free  exercise  of  his  industry,  and  the  fruits 
acquired  by  it. — Note  in  Destutt  Tracy's 
Political  Economy,    vi,  574.     (1816.) 

8045. .  The  Republican  party  be- 
lieved that  men,  enjoying  in  ease  and  security 
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the  full  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  enlisted 
by  all  their  interests  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  habituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
to  follow  their  reason  as  their  guide,  would 
be  more  easily  and  safely  governed,  than  with 
minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated  and 
debased,  as  in  Europe,  by  ignorance,  indigence 
and  oppression.— To  William  Johnson,  vii, 
292.    Ford  ed.,  x,  227.     (M.,  1823.) 

3946.  INDT7STBY,  Oambling  and.— I 
told  the  President  [Washington]  that  a  sys- 
tem had  there  [in  the  Treasury  Department] 
been  contrived  for  deluging  the  States  with 
paper  money  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  buildings,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  them- 
selves and  their  capitals  in  a  species  of 
^mbling,  destructive  of  morality,  and  which 
had  introduced  its  poison  into  the  govern- 
ment itself.—THE  Anas,  ix,  104.  Ford  ed., 
i,  177.    (Feb.  1792.) 

3947.  INDUSTBY,  Ooodness  and.— Be 
^ood  and  be  industrious  and  you  will  be  what 
I  most  love  in  the  world.— To  Martha  Jef- 
person.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  389.  (1787) 

3948.  rNDUSTBYy  Improvement  and.— 
Restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
*  *  ♦  [but]  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
regn^late  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
improvement. — First  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  3.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.    (1801.) 

3949.  INDUSTBYy  Shacklea  on.— Nor 
shotdd  we  wonder  at  ♦  ♦  ♦  [the]  pressure 
[for  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  un- 
der which  ♦  ♦  ♦  [the  French]  people  were 
^ound  to  powder;  when  we  pass  in  review 
the  *  *  *  shackles  on  industry  by  guilds 
and  corporations.— Autobiography,  i,  86. 
Fom>  ED.,  i,  1 18.    ( 1821. ) 

3950.  INDUSTBTy  Taxing. — Sound  prin- 
ciples will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure 
for  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and 
which  mijyht  not  perhaps  happen  but  from  the 
temptations  offered  by  that  treasure. — First 
Inaugural  Message,  viii,  9.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
119.    (1801.) 

—  IKFLATION.— See  Banks,  and  Paper 
Money. 

3951.  IHFOBMATION,  Essential  to  Ex- 
•ecntive. — It  is  essential  for  the  public  interest 
that  I  should  receive  all  the  information 
possible  respecting  either  matters  or  persons 
connected  with  the  public.  To  induce  people 
to  give  this  information,  they  must  feel  as- 
sured that  when  deposited  with  me  it  is 
secret  and  sacred.  Honest  men  might  justi- 
fiably withhold  information,  if  they  expected 
the  communication  would  be  made  public,  and 
commit  them  to  war  with  their  neighbors  and 
friends.  This  imposes  the  duty  on  me  of  con- 
sidering such  information  as  mere  sugges- 
tions for  inquiry,  and  to  put  me  on  my  guard  ; 
and  to  injure  no  man  by  forming  any  opinion 
until  the  suggestion  be  verified.     Long  ex- 


perience in  this  school  has  by  no  means 
strengthened  the  disposition  to  believe  too 
easily.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  begotten  an 
incredulity  which  leaves  no  one's  character 
in  danger  from  any  hasty  conclusion. — To 
John  Smith,  v,  77.  (M.,  1807.)  See  Pub- 
uaTY. 

8952.  INJITBY,  Accumulated.— The  In- 
dian chief  said  he  did  not  go  to  war  for  every 
petty  injury  by  itself,  but  put  it  into  his  pouch, 
and  when  that  was  full,  he  then  made  war. 
Thank  Heaven,  we  have  provided  a  more 
peaceable  and  rational  mode  of  redress. — To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  295.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
230.    (M.,  1823.) 

3963.  TNTUBiYf  The  Colonies  and. — 
[During]  the  reigns  which  preceded  his 
Majesty's  [George  III.],  the  violations  of  our 
rights  were  less  alarming,  because  repeated  at 
more  distant  intervals  than  that  rapid  and 
bold  succession  of  injuries  which  is  likely 
to  distinguish  the  present  from  all  other 
periods  of  American  history.  Scarcely  have 
our  minds  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  as- 
tonishment into  which  one  stroke  of  parlia- 
mentary thunder  had  involved  us,  before  an- 
other more  heavy,  and  more  alarming,  is 
fallen  on  us.— Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  130.  Ford  ed.,  i,  435.  (1774)  See  Col- 
onies. 

8964.  Our    complaints    were 

either  not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with 
new  and  accumulated  injuries. — Reply  to 
Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  481. 
(July  I775-) 

3966. .  The  rapid  and  bold  suc- 
cession of  injuries,  which,  during  a  course  of 
eleven  years,  have  been  aimed  at  the  Colonies. 
— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford 
ed.,  i,  481.     (July  1775.) 

3966.  INJTJBY,  By  George  IH.— He, 
[George  III.],  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into 
a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny  ♦  *  * 
by  answering  our  repeated  petitions  for  re- 
dress with  a  repetition  of  injuries. — Proposed 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  12.  (June 
1776.) 

8967.  INOTTTBY,  Peaceable  Bemedy. — 
Some  of  these  injuries  may  perhaps  admit  a 
peaceable  remedy.  Where  that  is  competent, 
it  is  always  the  most  desirable. — Fifth  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  49.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  391. 
(1805.) 

3968.  TNJVRY,  Private.— An  individual, 
thinking  himself  injured,  makes  more  noise 
than  a  state. — To  Georgia  Delegates  in 
Congress,    i,  501.    (1785) 

3959.  INJTJBY,  Bedressed  by  war.— I 
did  not  think  war  the  surest  means  of  re- 
dressing the  French  injuries. — To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  269.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  329.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

3Q60. .    If  nations  go  to  war  for 

every  degree  of  injury,  there  would  never  be 
peace  on  earth. — To  Madame  de  Stael.  v, 
133.    (W.,  y8o7.) 
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3961.  INTUTLY,  UnceaBing.— To  show 
they  [Parliament]  mean  no  discontinuance  of 
injury,  they  pass  acts,  at  the  very  time  of 
holding  out  this  proposition,  for  restraining 
the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  province 
of  New  England,  and  for  interdicting  the 
trade  of  the  other  colonies  with  all 
foreign  nations. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  480.     (July  1775.) 

3962. —  The  history  of  the  pres- 
ent King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of 
unremitting*  injuries  *  ♦  ♦  . — Declara- 
tion OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jeffer- 
son. 

3963.  INHEBITANCES,  Equal.— If  the 
overgrown  wealth  of  an  individual  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  State,  the  best  corrective 
is  the  law  of  equal  inheritance  to  all  in  equal 
degree ;  and  the  better,  as  this  enforces  a  law 
of  nature,  while  extra  taxation  violates  it. — 
Note  to  Tracy's  Political  Economy,  vi, 
575.    (1816.) 

3964. ,  Equal  partition  of  in- 
heritances [is]  the  best  of  all  agrarian  laws. — 
Autobiography,  i,  49.  Ford  ed.,  i,  69.   (1821.) 

3966.  INHEBITAHCES,    LegislaUon.— 

The  General  Government  is  incompetent  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  inheritances. — To 
President  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  133. 
(1792.)    See  Entail  in  Virginia. 

3966.  INNES  (Henry),  Ability.— I  wish 
you  would  come  forward  to  the  Federal  Leg- 
islature, and  give  your  assistance  on  a  larger 
scale  than  that  on  which  you  are  acting  at 
present.  I  am  satisfied  you  could  render  es- 
sential service,  and  I  have  such  confidence  in 
the  purity  of  your  republicanism,  that  I  know 
your  efiForts  would  go  in  a  right  direction. 
Zeal  and  talents  added  to  the  republican  scale 
will  do  no  harm  in  Congress. — To  Henry 
Innes.  iii,  224.  Ford  ed.,  v,  300.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

3967.  INNOVATION,  Forced.— Great  in- 
novations should  not  be  forced  on  slender 
majorities. — To  General  Kosciusko,  v,  282. 
(1808.) 

3968.  INNOVATION,  Oppoaition  to.— 
Innovation  in  England  is  heresy  and  treason. 
—To  John  Quincy  Adams,  vii,  89.  (M., 
1817.) 

3969.  INNOVATION, Beasonable.— lam 
not  myself  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  innovations 
recommended  by  reason.  That  dread  belongs 
to  those  whose  interests  or  prejudices  shrink 
from  the  advance  of  truth  and  science. — To 
Dr.  John  Manners,    vi,  323.    (M.,  1814.) 

3970.  INSTITUTIONS,  FlexibiUty.— 
Time  indeed  changes  manners  and  notions 
and  so  far  we  must  expect  institutions  to  bend 
to  them. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  188.    (M.,  1821.) 

3971.  INSTBUCTIONS,   Congress  and. 

— Congress,  as  a  body,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  in  my  opinion  say  nothing  on  the  subject 

♦  Cong^ress  struck  out  "  unremitting  "  and  inserted 
"  repeated  ".—Editor. 


[Society  of  the  Cincinnati].  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  forced  into  a  declaration  by  instruc- 
tions from  some  of  the  States. — To  General 
Washington,  i,  335.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  467.  (A.. 
1784.) 

3972.  INSTBT7CTI0NS,  Principles  and. 
— I  am  in  great  pain  for  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.  His  principles  *  ♦  *  are  clearly 
with  the  people;  but  having  been  elected  for 
the  Noblesse  of  Auvergne,  they  have  laid  him 
under  express  instructions  to  vote  for  the  de- 
cision by  orders  and  not  persons.  This  would 
ruin  him  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  it  is  not 
possible  he  could  continue  long  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  noblesse.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  press  on  him  to  bum  his  instructions,  and 
follow  his  conscience  as  the  one  sure  clew, 
which  will  eternally  guide  a  man  clear  of 
all  doubts  and  inconsistencies. — To  General 
Washington,  iii,  31.  Ford  ed.,  v,  96. 
(1789.) 

3973.  INSTBUCTIONSySepresentatives 
Kud. — [Your  book*]  settles  unanswerably  the 
right  of  instructing  representatives,  and  their 
duty  to  obey. — To  John  Taylor,  vi,  605. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  28.    (M.,  1816.) 

3974.  INSXTXTy  Acquiescence  under.— 
It  is  an  eternal  truth  that  acquiescence  under 
insult  is  not  the  way  to  escape  war. — To  H. 
Tazewell,  iv,  121.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  31.  (M., 
1795.) 

3976.  INSXTLT,  National  character  and. 
— It  should  ever  be  held  in  mind,  that  insult 
and  war  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of 
respectability  in  the  national  character. — To 
James  Madison,  i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192. 
(P.,  1786.) 

3976.  INSTTLTy  Pocketing.— One  insult 
pocketed  soon  produces  another. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  vii,  510.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
239.    (1790.) 

3977.  INSULT,  Punishing. — I  think  it  to 
our  interest  to  punish  the  first  insult ;  because 
an  insult  unpunished  is  the  parent  of  many 
others. — To  John  Jay.  i,  405.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
89.    (P.,  1785.) 

3978.  INSULT,  Separation  for. — Both 
reason  and  the  usage  of  nations  required  we 
should  give  Great  Britain  an  opportunity  of 
disavowing  and  repairing  the  insult  of  their 
officers.  It  gives  us  at  the  same  time  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  home  our  vessels,  our 
property  and  our  seamen, — the  only  means  of 
carrying  on  the  kind  of  war  we  should  at- 
tempt—To Thomas  Cooper,  v,  121.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  102.    (W.,  July  1807.) 

3979.  INSULT,  Besenting. — It  is  incon- 
sistent for  a  nation  which  has  been  patiently 
bearing  for  ten  years  the  grossest  insults  and 
injuries  from  their  late  enemies  [the  British) 
to  rise  at  a  feather  against  their  friends  and 
benefactors  [the  French]. — Opinion  on  Ln- 
TLE  Sarah,  ix,  154.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  342.   (1793.) 

3980.  INSULT,  War  and.— Let  it  be  our 

endeavor  to    *    *    *    maintain  the  character 

*  '*  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  our  Government." 
—Editor. 
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of  an  independent  nation,  preferring  every 
consequence  to  insult  and  habitual  wrong. — 
Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  28.  Ford  ed.^ 
viii,  ^2,    (1803.) 

3981.  INSITBBECTION,  American  peo- 
ple and. — My  long  and  intimate  Icnowledge  of 
my  countrymen  satisfies  me,  that  let  there  be 
occasion  to  display  the  banners  of  the  law, 
and  the  world  will  see  how  few  and  pitiful 
are  those  who  shall  array  themselves  in  op- 
position.— ^To  James  Brown,  v,  379.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  211.    (W.,  1808.) 

3082. .    In  no  country  on  earth  is 

[forcible  opposition  to  the  law]  so  imprac- 
ticable as  in  one  whew  every  man  feels  a 
vita]  interest  in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  and  instantly  engages  in  it  as  in  his 
own  personal  cause. — To  Benjamin  Smith. 
V,  293.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  195.    (M.,  1808.) 

3983.  INSTTRBECTIONy  Georg^e  HI. 
and. — He  [George  III.]  has  endeavored  to 
pervert  the  exercise  of  the  Kingly  office  in 
Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  ♦  ♦  *  by  inciting  insurrections 
of  our  f  el  lew  subjects  with  the  allurements 
of  forfeiture  and  confiscation. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  11.    (June  1776.) 

3984. .  He  has  incited  treason- 
able insurrections  of  our  fellow  citizens,  with 
the  allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation 
of  our  property.* — Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3985. .  He  has  [excited  domestic 

insurrection  among  us  and  has]  endeavoured 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule 
of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruc- 
tion of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of  ex- 
istence.t — Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3986.  IKSTTBBECnON,  Precautions 
agalnBt-^In  a  country  whose  Constitution  is 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  directly 
expressed  by  their  free  suffrages;  where  the 
principal  executive  functionaries,  and  those  of 
the  legislature,  are  renewed  by  them  at  short 
periods ;  where  under  the  character  of  jurors, 
they  exercise  in  person  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  judiciary  powers ;  where  the  laws  are  con- 
sequently so  framed  and  administered  as  to 
bear  with  equal  weight  and  favor  on  all,  re- 
straining no  man  in  the  pursuits  of  honest 
industry,  and  securing  to  every  one  the  prop- 
erty which  that  acquires,  it  would  not  be  sup- 
posed that  any  safeguards  could  be  needed 
against  insurrection  or  enterprise  on  the  pub- 
lic peace  or  authority.  The  laws,  however, 
aware  that  these  should  not  be  trusted  to 
moral  restraints  only,  have  wisely  provided 
punishments  for  these  crimes  when  com- 
mitted. But  would  it  not  be  salutary  to  give 
also  the  means  of  preventing  their  commis- 
sion? Where  an  enterprise  is  meditated  by 
private  individuals  against  a  foreign  nation  in 

♦  Struck  out  by  Congress.— Editor. 
t  Congress  inserted  the  words  in  brackets  and 
ttrnck  ont  the  words  "  of  existence  ".—EDITOR. 


amity  with  the  United  States,  powers  of  pre- 
vention to  a  certain  extent  are  given  by  the 
laws;  would  they  not  be  as  reasonable  and 
useful  were  the  enterprise  preparing  against 
the  United  States?  While  adverting  to  this 
branch  of  the  law,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  in  enterprises  meditated  against  foreign 
nations,  the  ordinary  process  of  binding  to 
the  observance  of  the  peace  and  good  be- 
havior, could  it  be  extended  to  acts  to  be 
done  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  effectual  in  some  cases 
where  the  offender  is  able  to  keep  out  of 
sight  every  indication  of  his  purpose  which 
could  draw  on  him  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
now  given  by  law. — Sixth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  65.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  490.  (Dec. 
1806.) 

3987.  INSUBRECTIOK,     Provoking.— 

An  exasperated  people,  who  feel  that  they 
possess  power,  are  not  easily  restrained 
within  limits  strictly  regular. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  132.  Ford  ed.,  i.  437. 
(1774.) 

3988.  INST7BBBCTI0N,  Punishing.— 
Where  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
is  an  important  question.  Those  who  have 
escaped  from  the  immediate  danger,  must 
have  feelings  which  would  dispose  them  to 
extend  the  executions.  Even  here,  where 
everything  has  been  perfectly  tranquil,  but 
where  a  familiarity  with  slavery,  and  a  possi- 
bility of  danger  from  that  quarter  prepare 
the  general  mind  for  some  severities,  there 
is  a  strong  sentiment  that  there  has  been 
hanging  enough.  The  other  States,  and  the 
world  at  large  will  forever  condemn  us  if  we 
indulge  a  principle  of  revenge,  or  go  one  step 
beyond  absolute  necessity.  They  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  rights  of  the  two  parties,  and  the 
object  of  the  unsuccessful  one.  Our  situation 
is,  indeed,  a  difficult  one ;  for  I  doubt  whether 
these  people  can  ever  be  permitted  to  go  at 
large  among  us  with  safety.  To  reprieve 
them  and  keep  them  in  prison  till  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  will  encourage  efforts  for 
their  release.  Is  there  no  fort  or  garrison  of 
the  State  or  of  the  Union,  where  they  could 
be  confined,  and  where  the  presence  of  the 
garrison  would  preclude  all  ideas  of  attpmpt- 
mg  a  rescue?  Surely  the  Legislature  would 
pass  a  law  for  their  exportation,  the  proper 
measure  on  this  and  all  similar  occasions. — 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  457.  (M., 
Sep.  1800.) 

3989.  INST7BBECTI0N,  Suppressing. — 
I  hope,  on  the  first  symptom  of  an  open  op- 
position to  the  law  [Embargo]  by  force,  you 
will  fly  to  the  scene  and  aid  in  suppressing 
any  commotion.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  v, 
334.     (M..  Aug.  1808.)     See  Rebellion. 

3990.  INTEMPEBANCE,  Oreatest  ca- 
lamity.— Of  all  calamities  this  is  the  greatest. 
— To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes.  D.  L.  J.,  246. 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

3991.  INTEMPEBANCB,  Havoc  by.— 
Spirituous  liquors,  the  small  pox,  war.  and  an 
abridgment    of    territory    to    a    people    wha 
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lived  principally  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  committed  terrible  havoc 
among  the  Virginia  Indians. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ciNiA.    viii,  339.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  196.    (1782.) 

3992.  INTEMFEBAlf CB,  Bestrictioxi.— 

The  drunkard,  as  much  as  the  maniac,  re- 
quires restrictive  measures  to  save  him  from 
the  fatal  infatuation  under  which  he  is  des- 
troying his  health,  his  morals,  his  family, 
and  his  usefulness  to  society.  One  powerful 
obstacle  to  his  ruinous  self-indulgence  would  be 
a  price  beyond  his  competence—To  Samuel 
Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  x,  252.  (M., 
1823.) 

3993.  INTEBESTy  Government  and. — 
Alexander  Hamilton  avowed  the  opinion  that 
man  could  be  governed  by  one  of  two  motives 
only,— force  or  interest.  Force,  he  observed, 
in  this  country  was  out  of  the  question;  and 
the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  members  must 
be  laid  hold  of  to  keep  the  Legislature  in 
unison  with  the  Executive.  And  with  grief 
and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
machine  was  not  without  effect;  that  even  in 
this,  the  birth  of  our  government,  some  mem- 
l)ers  were  found  sordid  enough  to  bend 
their  duty  to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after 
personal  rather  than  public  good. — The  Anas. 
ix,  91.    Ford  ED.,  i,  160.     (1818.) 

3994.  INTEBEST,  Judgment  and.— It 
is  not  enough  that  honest  men  are  appointed 
judges.  All  know  the  influence  of  interest 
on  the  mind  of  man,  and  how  unconsciously 
his  judgment  is  warped  by  that  influence. — 
Autobiography,  i,  81.  Ford  ed.,  i,  112. 
(1821.) 

3995.  INTEBEST,      Motives     of.— The 

Icnown  bias  of  the  human  mind  from  motives 
of  interest  should  lessen  the  confidence  of 
-each  party  in  the  justice  of  their  reasoning. — 
To  James  Ross,  i,  562.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  218. 
(P.,  1786.) 

3996.  INTEBEST,  The  passions  and.— 

Interest  is  not  the  strongest  passion  in  the 
human  breast. — To  James  Ross,  i,  561.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  217.    (P.,  1786.) 

3997.  INTEBEST,  Private.— In  selecting 
persons  for  the  management  of  affairs,  I  am 
influenced  by  neither  personal  nor  family  in- 
terests.— To  Dr.  Horatio  Turpin.  v.  oa 
(W.,  1807.) 

3998. .    Bringing  into  office  no 

desires  of  making  it  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  my  own  private  interests,  it 
has  been  no  sacrifice,  by  postponing  them,  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens.— To  Dr.  Horatio  Turpin.  v,  90.  (W., 
1807.) 

3999.  INTEBEST,  Virtue  and.— Virtue 
and  interest  are  inseparable. — To  George  Lo- 
<;an.    Ford  ed.,  x,  69.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

4000.  INTEBEST  (Money),  Forfeited.— 

There    is   one    rule    of   your    [the    English] 

and  our  law,  which,  while  it  proves  that  every 

title  of  debt  is  liable  to  a  disallowance  of  in- 

'est  under  special  circumstances,  is  so  ap- 


plicable to  our  case,  that  I  shall  cite  it  as  a 
text,  and  apply  it  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  case.  It  is  laid  down  in  Vin.  Abr.  In- 
terest, c.  7,  and  2  Abr.  Eq.  5293.  and  else- 
where in  these  words :  *'  Where,  by  a  general 
and  national  calamity,  nothing  is  made  out  of 
lands  which  are  assigned  for  payment  of  in- 
terest, It  ought  not  to  run  on  during  the  time 
of  such  calamity."  This  is  exactly  the  case 
m  question.  Can  a  more  general  national 
calamity  be  conceived  than  that  universal  dev- 
astation which  took  place  in  many  of  these 
States  during  the  war?  Was  it  ever  more  ex- 
actly the  case  anywhere,  that  nothing  was 
made  out  of  the  lands  which  were  to  pay 
the  tnterestr  The  produce  of  those  lands,  for 
want  of  the  opportunity  of  exporting  it  safely 
was  down  to  almost  nothing  in  real  money! 
For  example,  tobacco  was  less  than  a  dollar 
the  hundred  weight.  Imported  articles  of 
clothing  or  consumption  were  from  four  to 
eight  times  their  usual  price,  A  bushel  of 
salt  was  usually  sold  for  100  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
At  the  same  time,  these  lands,  and  other 
property,  in  which  the  money  of  the  British 
creditor  was  vested,  were  paying  high  taxes 
for  their  own  protection,  and  the  debtor,  as 
nominal  holder,  stood  ultimate  insurer  of 
their  value  to  the  creditor,  who  was  the  real 
propnetor,  because  they  were  bought  with  his 
money.  And  who  will  estimate  the  value  of 
this  insurance,  or  say  what  would  have  been 
the  forfeit,  in  a  contrary  event  of  the  war? 
Who  will  say  that  the  risk  of  the  property 
was  not  worth  the  interest  of  its  price?  Gen- 
eral calamity,  then,  prevented  profit,  and,  con- 
sequently, stopped  interest,  which  is  in  lieu 
of  profit.  The  creditor  says,  indeed,  he  has 
laid  out  of  his  money;  he  has,  therefore,  lost 
the  use  of  it.  The  debtor  replies,  that,  if 
the  creditor  has  lost,  he  has  not  gained  it; 
that  this  may  be  a  question  between  two  par- 
ties, both  of  whom  have  lost.  In  that  case, 
the  courts  will  not  double  the  loss  of  the  one! 
to  save  all  loss  from  the  other.  That  is  a  rule 
of  natural  as  well  as  municipal  law,  that  in 
questions  "  de  damno  evitando  melior  est  con- 
ditio possidentis".  If  this  maxim  be  just, 
where  each  party  is  equally  innocent,  how 
much  more  so,  where  the  loss  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  act  of  the  creditor?  For,  a 
nation,  as  a  society,  forms  a  moral  person, 
and  every  member  of  it  is  personally  re- 
sponsible for  his  society.  It  was  the  act  of 
the  lender,  or  of  his  nation,  which  annihilated 
the  profits  of  the  money  lent;  he  cannot  then 
demand  profits  which  he  either  prevented 
from  coming  into  existence,  or  burned,  or 
otherwise  destroyed,  after  they  were  pro- 
duced. If,  then,  there  be  no  instrument,  or 
title  of  debt  so  formal  and  sacred  as  to  give 
right  to  interest  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances, and  if  circumstances  of  exemp- 
tion, stronger  than  in  the  present  case, 
cannot  possibly  be  found,  then  no  in- 
strument or  title  of  debt,  however  for- 
mal or  sacred,  can  give  right  to  interest 
under  the  circumstances  of  our  case.  Let  us 
present  the  question  in  another  point  of  view. 
Your  own  law  forbade  the  payment  of  in- 
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tercst,  when  it  forbade  the  receipt  of  Ameri- 
can produce  into  Great  Britain,  and  made 
that  produce  fair  prize  on  its  way  from  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor,  or  to  any  other,  for 
his  use  of  reimbursement.  All  personal  ac- 
cess between  creditor  and  debtor  was  made 
illegal;  and  the  debtor  who  endeavored  to 
make  a  remitment  of  his  debt,  or  interest, 
must  have  done  it  three  times,  to  ensure  its 
getting  once  to  hand;  for  two  out  of  three 
vessels  were  generally  taken  by  the  creditor 
nation,  and,  sometimes,  by  the  creditor  him- 
self, as  many  of  them  turned  their  trading 
vessels  into  privateers. — ^To  George  Ham- 
mond,  iii,  418.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  58.   (Pa.,  1792.) 

4001.  INTEBEST    (Money),    Law   and 

custom.— Nothing  is  said  [in  the  treaty  of 
peace]  of  interest  on  these  debts;  and  the 
sole  question  is,  whether,  where  a  debt  is 
given,  interest  thereon  flows  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  law?  Interest  is  not  a  part 
of  the  debt,  but  something  added  to  the  debt 
by  way  of  damage  for  the  detention  of  it. 
This  is  the  definition  of  the  English  lawyers 
themselves,  who  say,  "  Interest  is  recovered 
by  way  of  damages  ratione  detentionis  dc- 
biti".  2  Salk.  622,  623.  Formerly,  all  inter- 
est was  considered  as  unlawful,  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  It  is  still  so  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  countries  little  com- 
mercial. From  this,  as  a  general  rule,  a  few 
special  cases  are  excepted.  In  France,  par- 
ticularly, the  exceptions  are  those  of  minors, 
marriage  portions,  and  money,  the  price  of 
lands.  So  thoroughly  do  their  laws  con- 
demn the  allowance  of  interest,  that  a  party 
who  has  paid  it  voluntarily  may  recover  it 
back  again  whenever  he  pleases.  Yet  this 
has  never  been  taken  up  as  a  gross  and  fla- 
grant denial  of  justice,  authorizing  national 
complaint  against  those  governments.  In 
England,  also,  all  interest  was  against  law, 
till  th^  Stat,  y;,  H.  8,  c.  9.  The  growing 
spirit  of  commerce,  no  longer  restramed  by 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Church,  then 
first  began  to  tolerate  it.  The  same  causes 
produced  the  same  effect  in  Holland,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  other  commercial  and  Catho- 
lic countries.  But,  even  in  England,  the  al- 
lowance of  interest  is  not  given  by  express 
law,  but  rests  on  the  discretion  of  judges  and 
juries,  as  the  arbiters  of  damages. — To  George 
Hammond,  iii,  416.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  57.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

4002.  INTEBEST  (Money),  Bight  to.^ 
There  is  not  a  single  title  to  debt  so  formal 
and  sacred  as  to  give  a  right  to  interest 
under  all  possible  circumstances  either  in 
England  or  America. — To  Mr.  Hammond,  iii, 
426.     (1792.) 

4003.  INTEBEST  (Money),  Sacred  obli- 
gation.— A  sacred  payment  of  interest  is  the 
only  way  to  make  the  most  of  our  resources, 
and  a  sense  of  that  renders  your  income 
from  our  funds  more  certain  than  mine  from 
lands. — To  William  Short,  vi,  402.  (M., 
1814.) 


4004.  INTEBEST  (Money),  Tax  for.— 

The  new  government  should  by  no  means  be 
left  by  the  old,  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
a  stiver,  before  it  can  tax  for  its  interest. 
This  will  be  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  new 
government  in  its  birth. — ^To  James  Madison. 
ii,378.  (P.,  1788.) 

4005.  INTEBNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS, 
Advocated. — I  experience  great  satisfaction 
at  seeing  my  country  proceed  to  facilitate  the 
intercommunications  of  its  several  parts,  by 
opening  rivers,  canals  and  roads.  How  much 
more  rational  is  this  disposal  of  public  money, 
than  that  of  waging  war. — To  James  Ross,  i, 
560.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  216.    (P.,  1786.) 

4006.  INTEBNAL    IMPBOVEMENTS, 

Constitutional  Amendment. — For  authority 
to  apply  the  surplus  [taxes  imposed  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  the  payment 
of  the  Revolutionary  debt]  to  objects  of  [in- 
ternal] improvement,  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  would  have  been  necessary. — To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  195.*  Ford  ed.,  ix,  395. 
(P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

4007. .    Supposing  that  it  might 

be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  some  of  its 
co-States  seem  to  think,  that  this  power  of  ' 
making  roads  and  canals  should  be  added  to 
those  directly  jriven  to  the  Federal  branch, 
as  more  likely  to  be  systematically  and  bene- 
ficially directed,  than  by  the  independent  ac- 
tion of  the  several  States,  this  Common- 
wealth [Virginia],  from  respect  to  these  opin- 
ions, and  a  desire  of  conciliation  with  its 
co-States,  will  consent,  in  concurrence  with 
them,  to  make  this  addition,  provided  it  be 
done  regularly  by  an  amendment  of  the  com- 
pact, in  the  way  established  by  that  inj^trr- 
ment,  and  provided,  also,  it  be  sufficiently 
guarded  against  abuses,  compromises,  and 
corrupt  practices,  not  only  of  possible,  but  o* 
probable  occurrence. — Virginia  Protest,  ix 
499.    Ford  ed.,  x,  352.     (1825.) 

4008.  INTEBNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS, 
Demand  for. — I  have  for  some  time  con- 
sidered the  question  of  internal  improvement 
as  desperate.  The  torrent  of  general  opinion 
sets  so  strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  to  be  ir- 
resistible.— To  James  Madison,  vii,  422. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  348.    (M.,  1825) 

4009.  INTEBNAL    IMPBOVEMENTS, 

ProTislon  for. — I  am  a  great  friend  to  the 
improvement  of  roads,  canals,  and  schools. 
But  I  wish  I  could  see  some  provision  for  the 
former  as  solid  as  that  of  the  latter, — some- 
thing better  than  fog. — To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi,  517.    Ford  ed.,  x,  4.    (M.,  1816.) 

4010.  INTEBNAL  IMPB0VEMENT8, 
Beserved  Powers.— [The  Federal  author- 
ties]  claim  and  have  commencel  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  construct  roads,  open  canals, 
and  effect  other  internal  improvements  within 
the  territories  and  jurisdictions  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  several  States,  which  this  As- 
sembly [Virginia]  does  declare  has  not  been 
given  to  that  branch  by  the  constitutional 
compact,  but  remains  to  each  State  among  its 
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domestic  and  unalienated  powers,  exercisable 
within  itself  and  by  its  domestic  authorities 
alone. — ^Virginia  Protest,  ix,  497.  Ford  ed., 
X,  3SO.    (1825.) 

4011.  INTEBNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS, 
State  rights  and. — When  we  consider  the 
extensive  and  deep-seated  opposition  to  this 
assumption  [power  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments], the  conviction  entertained  by  so 
many,  that  this  deduction  of  powers  by  elab- 
orate construction  prostrates  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States,  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  will  rub  along  in  the  course  of  its 
exercise;  that  changes  of  majorities  will  be 
•changing  the  system  backwards  and  forwards, 
so  that  no  undertaking  under  it  will  be  safe; 
that  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  which 
would  not  give  the  power  willingly,  by  way 
of  amendment,  with  some  little  guard,  per- 
haps, against  abuse;  I  cannot  but  think  it 
would  be  the  wisest  course  to  ask  an  ex- 
press grant  of  the  powers.  *  »  ♦  This 
ivould  render  its  exercise  smooth  and  accept- 
able to  all  and  insure  to  it  all  the  facilities 
which  the  States  could  contribute,  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  abuse  which  all  will  fear,  because 
all  know  it  is  so  much  practiced  in  public 
bodies,  I  mean  the  bartering  of  votes.  It 
would  reconcile  everyone,  if  limited  by  the 
proviso,  that  the  federal  proportion  of  each 
State  should  be  expended  within  the  State. 
With  this  single  security  against  partiality 
and  corrupt  bargaining,  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  State,  perhaps  not  a  man  in  the  Union,  who 
would  not  consent  to  add  this  to  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government. — To  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, vii,  343.  Ford  ed.,  x,  300.  (M., 
1824.) 

4012.  INTEBKAL  IMPB0VEHENT8, 
Surplus  taxes  and. — The  fondest  wish  of 
my  heart  ever  was  that  the  surplus  portion  of 
these  taxes,  destined  for  the  payment  of  that 
[Revolutionary]  debt,  should,  when  that  ob- 
ject was  accomplished,  be  continued  by  an- 
nual or  biennial  reenactments,  and  applied, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  improvement  of  our 
-country  by  canals,  roads  and  useful  institu- 
tions, literary  or  others;  and  in  time  of  war 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  war.— To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  195-  Ford  ed.,  ix,  395.  (P.F., 
1813.) 

4018. .    We  consider  the  employ- 

tnent  [in  public  improvements]  of  the  con- 
tributions which  our  citizens  can  spare,  after 
feeding,  and  clothing,  and  lodging  themselves 
comfortably,  as  more  useful,  more  moral,  and 
even  more  splendid,  than  that  preferred  by 
Europe,  of  destroying  human  life,  labor,  and 
happiness.— To  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  vii, 
75.    Ford  ed.,  x,  89.    (M.,  1817.) 

4014.  INTEBNAL  IHPBOVEHENTS, 
Veto  of  Bill  for. — An  act  for  internal  im- 
provement, after  passing  both  Houses,  was 
negatived  by  the  President.  The  act  was 
founded,  avowedly,  on  the  principle  that  the 
phrase  in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes 
Congress  "  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts  and 

■ovide  for  the  general  welfare  '*,  was  an  ex- 
sion  of  the  powers  specifically  enumerated 


to  whatever  would  promote  the  general  welfare ; 
and  this,  you  know,  was  the  federal  doctrine. 
Whereas,  our  tenet  ever  was,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  almost  the  only  landmark  which  now 
divides  the  federalists  from  the  republicans, 
that  Congress  had  not  unlimited  powers  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  were  re- 
strained to  those  specifically  enumerated ;  and 
that,  as  it  was  never  meant  they  should  pro- 
vide for  that  welfare  but  by  the  exercise  of 
the  enumerated  powers,  so  it  could  not  have 
been  meant  they  should  raise  money  for  pur- 
poses which  the  enumeration  did  not  place 
under  their  action;  consequently,  that  the 
specification  of  powers  is  a  limitation  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  may  raise  money.  I 
think  the  passage  and  rejection  of  this  bill  a 
fortunate  incident.  Every  State  will  certainly 
concede  the  power ;  and  this  will  be  a  national 
confirmation  of  the  grounds  of  appeal  to 
them,  and  will  settle  forever  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase,  which,  by  a  mere  grammatical 
quibble,  has  countenanced  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  a  claim  of  universal  power.  For 
in  the  phrase,  "  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare", 
it  is  a  mere  question  of  syntax,  whether  the 
two  last  infinitives  are  governed  by  the  first 
or  are  distinct  and  coordinate  powers ;  a  ques- 
tion unequivocally  decided  by  the  exact  def- 
inition of  powers  immediately  followin|;.  It 
is  fortunate  for  another  reason,  as  the  States, 
in  conceding  the  power,  will  modify  it,  either 
by  requiring  the  Federal  ratio  of  expense  in 
each  State,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  us 
against  its  partial  exercise.  Without  this 
caution,  intrigue,  negotiation,  and  the  barter 
of  votes  might  become  as  habitual  in  Con- 
gress, as  they  are  in  those  Legislatures  which 
have  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  which, 
with  us,  is  called  "  logging  *\  the  term  of 
the  farmers  for  their  exchanges  of  aid  in  roll- 
ing together  the  logs  of  their  newly-cleared 
grounds.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  y^ 
Ford  ed.,  x,  91.    (M.,  181 7.) 

4016.  INTEBKAL  IHPBOVSMZKTS, 
War  and. — Farewell,  then  [should  war  with 
England  take  place],  all  our  useful  improve- 
ments of  canals  and  roads,  reformation  of 
laws,  and  other  rational  employments. — To 
James  Ross,  i,  563.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  219.  ( P., 
1786.) 

4016. .    Give   us  peace  till    our 

revenues  are  liberated  from  debt,  and  then, 
if  war  be  necessary,  it  can  be  carried  on  with- 
out a  new  tax  or  loan,  and  during  peace  we 
may  chequer  our  whole  country  with  canals, 
roads,  &c.  This  is  the  object  to  which  all 
our  endeavors  should  be  directed. — To  Mr. 
LiEPER.    V,  296.     (M.,  May  1808.) 

4017. .   The  late  pacification  with 

England  gives  us  a  hope  of  eight  years  of 
peaceable  and  wise  administration,  within 
which  time  our  revenue  will  be  liberated  from 
debt,  and  be  free  to  commence  that  splendid 
course  of  public  improvement  and  wise  ap- 
plication of  the  public  contributions,  of  which 
it  remains  for  us  to  set  the  first  example. — ^To 
Dr.  E.  Griffith,    v,  451.    (M.,  May  1809.) 
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4018.  IHTEBNAL  IHPB0VEMSNT8, 
Western  people  and.— A  majority  of  the 
people  are  against  us  on  this  question.  The 
Western  States  have  especially  been  bribed  by 
local  considerations  to  abandon  their  ancient 
brethren,  and  enlist  under  banners  alien  to 
them  in  principles  and  interest. — To  Wiluam 
F.  GoRix>N.  Ford  ed.,  x,  338.  (M.,  Jan.  1826.) 

4019.  INTOLERANCE,  Defiance  of.— I 
never  will,  by  any  word  or  act,  bow  to  the 
shrine  of  intolerance,  or  admit  a  right  of  in- 
quiry into  the  religious  opinions  of  others. — 
To  Edwako  Dowse,    iv,  478.    (1803.) 

4020.  INTOLEBANCB,         Delusion 

through. — Your  part  of  the  Union,  though  as 
absolutely  republican  as  ours,  had  drunk 
Geeper  of  the  delusion,  and  is,  therefore, 
slower  in  recovering  from  it.  The  aegis  of 
government,  and  the  temples  of  religion  and 
of  justice,  have  all  been  prostrated  there  to 
toll  us  back  to  the  times  when  we  burned 
witches.  But  your  people  will  rise  again. 
They  will  awake  like  Samson  from  his 
sleep,  and  carry  away  the  gates  and  posts  of 
the  city. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  390.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  41.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

4021.  INTOLERANCE,    BeUgioua    and 

political. — Having  banished  from  our  land 
that  religious  intolerance  under  which  man- 
kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet 
gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  in- 
tolerance as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable 
of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions. — First 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.^  viii, 
2.    (1801.) 

4022.  INTOLEEANCE,  Victims.— I 
have  seen  with  great  grief  yourself  and  so 
many  other  venerable  patriots,  retired  and 
weeping  in  silence  over  the  rapid  subversion 
of  those  principles  for  the  attachment  of 
which  you  had  sacrificed  the  ease  and  com- 
forts of  life;  but  I  rejoice  that  you  have 
lived  to  see  us  revindicate  our  rights,  and  re- 
gain manfully  the  ground  from  which  fraud, 
not  force,  had  for  a  moment  driven  us. — ^To 
General  Warren,    iv,  375-    (W.,  1801.) 

4028.  XNTBIGXTE,  Abhorrence  of  .—I 
meddled  in  no  intrigues,  pursued  no  concealed 
object — ^Autobiography,  i,  65.  Ford  ed.^  i, 
91.    (1821.) 

4024.  INTBODUCTION  (Letten  of), 
Apology  for. — Solicitations,  which  cannot  be 
directly  refused,  oblige  me  to  trouble  you  often, 
with  letters  recommending  and  introducing  to 
you  persons  who  go  hence  from  America.  I 
will  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  distinguish  the  let- 
tent  wherein  I  appeal  to  recommendations  from 
ether  persons,  from  those  which  I  write  on  my 
own  Imowledge.  In  the  former,  it  is  never  my 
intention  to  compromit  myself,  nor  you.  Iri 
Iwth  instances,  I  most  beg  you  to  ascribe  the 
trouble  I  give  you  to  circumstances  which  do 
not  leave  me  at  liberty  to  decline  it. — To  James 
Madison,    ii,  447.    Ford  ed.,  v,  48.    (P.,  1788.} 

4026.  INTEODTTCnON  (Letten  of), 
^«faB«d.— I  have  been  obliged  to  make  it  a 
rule  to  give  no  letters  of  introduction  while  in 
my  present  office. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  2S6.    (W.,  1804.) 


4026.  INTB0DT7CTI0N  (Letten  of), 
Value  of. — It  is  rendering  mutual  service  to 
men  of  virtue  and  understanding  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  one  another. — To  Dr.  Price. 
".  354.     (P.,  1788.) 

4027.  INVASION,  Not  feared.— I  as  lit- 
tle fear  foreign  invasion  [as  domestic  insur- 
rection]. I  have  indeed  thought  it  a  duty  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  even  the  most  powerful, 
that  of  a  Bonaparte,  for  instance,  by  the  only 
means  competent,  that  of  a  classification  of 
the  militia,  and  placing  the  junior  classes  at 
the  public  disposal ;  but  the  lesson  he  receives 
in  Spain  extirpates  all  apprehensions  from  my 
mind.  If,  in  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is 
adjacent  to  him  and  at  his  command,  where 
he  can  march  any  army  without  the  possibility 
of  interception  or  obstruction  from  any  for- 
eign power,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  begin  with 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
to  subdue  a  nation  of  five  millions,  brutalized 
by  ignorance,  and  enervated  by  long  peace, 
and  should  find  constant  reinforcements  of 
thousands  after  thousands,  necessary  to  effect 
at  last  a  conquest  as  doubtful  as  deprecated, 
what  numbers  would  be  necessary  against 
eight  millions  of  free  Americans,  spread  over 
such  an  extent  of  country  as  would  wear  him 
down  by  mere  marching,  by  want  of  food, 
autumnal  diseases,  &c.?  How  would  they  be 
brought,  and  how  reinforced  across  an  ocean 
of  three  thousand  miles,  in  possession  of  a 
bitter  enemy,  whose  peace,  like  the  repose  of 
a  dog,  is  never  more  than  momentary?  And 
for  what?  For  nothing  but  hard  blows.  If 
the  Orleanese  Creoles  would  but  contem- 
plate these  truths,  they  would  cling  to  the 
American  Union,  soul  and  body,  as  their 
first  affection,  and  we  would  be  as  safe  there 
as  we  are  everywhere  else. — To  Dr.  James 
Brown,  v,  379.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  211.  (W., 
1808.) 

4028.  INVENTIONS^  Air  screw  pro- 
peller.— I  went  some  time  ago  to  sec  a  ma- 
chine which  offers  something  new.  A  man 
had  applied  to  a  light  boat  a  very  large  screw, 
the  thread  of  which  was  a  thin  plate,  two  feet 
broad,  applied  by  its  edge  spirally  around  a 
small  axis.  It  somewhat  resembled  a  bottle 
brush,  if  ^ou  will  suppose  the  hairs  of  the  bottle 
brush  joining  together,  and  forming  a  spiral 
plane.  This,  turned  on  its  axis  in  the  air,  car- 
ried the  vessel  across  the  Seine.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  screw  which  takes  hold  of  the  air  and  draws 
itself  along  by  it;  losing,  indeed,  much  of  its 
effort  by  the  yielding  nature  of  the  body  it  lays 
hold  of  to  pull  itself  on  by.  I  think  it  may 
be  applied  in  the  water  with  much  greater  ef- 
fect and  to  very  useful  purposes.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  used  also  for  the  balloon. — ^To  Profes- 
sor James  Madison,   i,  447.     (P.,  1785O 

4020.  INVENTIONS,  Copying  press.— 

When  I  was  in  England,  I  formed  a  portable 
copying  press  on  the  principle  of  the  large  one 
they  make  here  [Paris]  tor  copying  letters. 
I  had  a  model  made  there,  and  it  has  answered 
perfectly.  A  workman  here  has  made  several 
from  that  model.  ♦  *  ♦  You  must  do  me  the 
favor  to  accept  of  one. — To  William  Car- 
MicHAEL.   ii,  81.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  347.     (P.,  1786.) 

4080.  INVENTIONS,  Essence  d'Orlent 

— The  manner  of  curing  the  Essence  d'Orient 
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is.  as  you  are  apprised,  kept  secret  here 
[Paris].  There  is  no  getting  at  it,  there- 
fore, openly,  A  friend  has  undertaken  to  try 
whether  it  can  be  obtained  either  by  proposing 
the  partnershio  you  mention,  or  by  finding  out 
the  process.— To  Francis  Hopkinson.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  270.     (P.,  1786.) 

4031. .  Your  two  phials  of  Es- 
sence d'Oricnt  ♦  ♦  ♦  got  separated  from  the 
letters  which  accompanied  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
pearl  merchant  ♦  ♦  ♦  said  you  had  a  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  in  the  manner  of  prepar- 
ing, but  that  there  was  still  one  thing  wanting 
which  made  the  secret  of  the  art;  that  this  is 
not  only  a  secret  of  the  art,  but  of  every  in- 
dividual workman  who  will  not  communicate  to 
his  fellows,  believing  his  own  method  best; 
that  of  ten  different  workmen,  all  will  practice 
different  operations,  and  only  one  of  the  ten  be 
the  right  one;  that  the  secret  consists  only  in 
preparing  the  fish,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
process  in  the  pearl  manufactory  being  known. 
That  experience  has  provide  it  to  be  absdlutely 
impossible  for  the  matter  to  cross  the  sea  with- 
out being  spoiled;  but  that  if  you  will  send 
some  in  the  best  state  you  can,  he  will  make 
pearls  of  it,  and  send  to  you  that  you  may  judge 
of  them  yourself. — ^To  Francis  Hopkinson.  ii, 
202.     (P.,   1787.) 

4032.  IKVENTIONS,  FeUer  Hydrau- 
lique. — I  am  thankful  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  in  thinking  of  the  felier  hy- 
draulique.  To  be  put  in  motion  by  the  same 
power  which  was  to  continue  the  motion  was 
certainly  wanting  to  that  machine,  as  a  better 
name  still  is.  I  would  not  give  you  the  trouble 
of  having  a  model  made,  as  I  have  workmen 
who  can  execute  from  the  drawing. — To  Robert 
Fulton,    v,  517.    (M.,  1810.) 

4033.  INVENTIONS,  Oovemment  in- 
terposition.— Though  the  interposition  of 
government  in  matters  of  invention  has  its  use, 
yet  it  is  in  practice  so  inseparable  from  abuse 
that  the  government  of  my  countxy  think  it  bet- 
ter not  to  meddle  with  it. — To  M.  Hommande. 
ii,  236.     (P.,  1787.) 

4034.  INVENTIONS,       Hemp-brake.— 

The  braking  and  beating  hemp,  which  has 
been  always  done  by  hand,  is  so  slow,  so  la- 
borious, and  so  much  complained  of  by  our  la- 
borers, that  I  had  given  it  up  and  purchased  and 
manufactured  cotton  for  their  shirting.  The 
advanced  price  of  this,  however,  makes  it  a 
serious  item  of  expense ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
a  method  of  removing  the  difficulty  of  prepar- 
ing hemp  occurred  to  me,  so  simple  and  so 
cheap,  that  I  return  to  its  culture  and  manu- 
facture. To  a  person  having  a  threshing  ma- 
chine, the  addition  of  a  hemp-brake  will  not 
cost  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars.  You 
know  that  the  first  mover  in  that  machine  is  a 
horizontal  horse-wheel  with  cogs  on  its  upper 
face.  On  these  is  placed  a  wallower  and  shaft, 
which  give  motion  to  the  threshing  apparatus. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  same  wheel  I  place 
another  wallower  and  shaft,  through  which,  and 
near  its  outer  end,  I  pass  a  cross-arm  of  suf- 
ficient strength,  projecting  on  each  side  fifteen 
inches  in  this  form : 


Nearly  under  the  cross-arm  is  placed  a  very 

-'trong  hemp-brake,  much  stronger  and  heavier 

'n  those  for  the  hand.  Its  head  block  particu- 


larly is  massive,  and  four  feet  high,  and  near  its 
upper  end  in  front,  is  fixed  a  strong  pin  (which 
we  may  call  its  horn)  ;  by  this  the  cross-arm  lifts 
and  lets  fall  the  brake  twice  in  every  revolution 
of  the  wallower.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Something  of  this  kind 
has  been  so  long  wanted  by  the  cultivators  of 
hemp,  that  as  soon  as  I  can  speak  of  its  effect 
with  certainty  I  shall  probably  describe  it 
anonymously  in  the  public  papers,  in  order  ta 
forestall  the  prevention  of  its  use  by  some  in- 
terloping patentee. — To  Georgb  Fleming,  vi, 
506.     (M.,  1815.) 

—  INVENTIONS,      Patents      for.—See 

Patents. 

4036.  INVENTIONS,         Fedometer.^I 

send  your  pedometer.  To  the  loop  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  you  must  sew  a  tape,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tape,  a  small  hook.  *  *  *  Cut  a  lit- 
tle hole  in  the  bottom  of  your  left  watch  pocket, 
pass  the  hook  and  tape  tnrough  it,  and  down 
between  the  breeches  and  drawers,  and  fix  the 
hook  on  the  edge  of  your  knee  band,  an  inch 
from  the  knee  buckle ;  then  hook  the  instrument 
itself  by  its  swivel  hook,  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  watch  pocket.  Your  tape  being  well  ad- 
justed in  length.  Your  double  steps  will  be  ex- 
actly counted  by  the  instrument. — To  James 
Madison,    ii,  379.  (P.,  1788.) 

4036.  INVENTIONS,        Polygraph.— A 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia, 
has  invented  a  machine  which  he  calls  a  poly- 
graph, and  which  carries  two,  three,  or  four 
pens.  That  of  two  pens,  is  best ;  and  is  so  per- 
fect that  I  have  laid  aside  the  copying  press., 
for  a  twelve-month  past,  and  write  always  with 
the  polygraph.  I  have  directed  one  to  be  made, 
of  which  I  ask  your  acceptance. — ^To  C.  F. 
Volnev.   iv,  572.     (W.,  1805.) 

4087. It  is  for  copying    with 

one  pen  while  you  write  with  the  other,  and 
without  the  least  additional  embarrassment  or 
exertion  to  the  writer.  I  think  it  the  finest  in- 
vention of  the  present  age.  *  *  ♦  As  a  secre- 
tary which  copies  for  us  what  we  write  without 
the  power  ot  revealing  it,  I  find  it  a  most 
precious  possession  to  a  man  in  public  busi- 
ness.— lo  James  Bowdoin.  vi,  17.    (W.,  1806.) 

4038.  INVENTIONS,  Preserving  flour. 

—Every  discovery  which  multiplies  the  sub- 
sistence of  man  must  be  a  matter  of  joy  to  every 
friend  of  humanity.  As  such,  I  learn  with 
grreat  satisfaction,  that  you  have  found  the 
means  of  preserving  flour  more  perfectly  than 
has  been  done  hitherto.  But  T  am  not  author- 
ized to  avail  Tny  country  of  it,  by  making  any 
offer  to  its  communication.  Their  policy  is  to 
leave  their  citizens  free,  neither  restraining 
nor  aiding  them  in  their  pursuits. — To  Mon- 
sieur L'HoMMANDE.     ii,  236.     (P.,   1787.) 

4039.  INVENTIONS,  Seed  box.— The 
seed-box  described  in  the  agricultural  transac- 
tions of  New  York,  reduces  the  expense  of  seed- 
ing from  six  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  three 
pence  the  acre,  and  does  the  business  better 
than  is  possible  to  be  done  by  the  human  hand. 
— To  James  Madison,  iv,  117.  Ford  kd.,  vii, 
II.  (M.,  1795) 

4040.  INVENTIONS,  Stylograph. — ^The 
apparatus  for  stylographic  writing  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  cer- 
tainly very  ingenious.  *  *  *  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  invention  till  your  letter  announced  it 
for  these  novelties  reach  us  very  late. — To 
William  Lyman,    v,  270.     (W.,  1808.) 

4041.  INVENTIONS,  Threshing  ma- 
chine.—My  threshing  machine  has  arrived  at 
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New  York.  Mr.  Pinckney  writes  me  word  that 
the  original  from  which  this  is  copied  threshes 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  in  eight 
hours,  with  six  horses  and  five  men.  It  may  be 
moved  either  by  water  or  horses.  Fortunately 
the  workman  who  made  it  (a  millwright)  is 
come  in  the  same  vessel  to  America.  I  have 
written  to  persuade  him  to  go  on  immediately 
to  Richmond,  offering  him  the  use  of  my  model 
to  exhibit,  and  to  give  him  letters  to  get  him 
into  immediate  employ  in  making  them. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  54.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  403.  (Pa,, 
1793.) 

4042.  INVENTIONS,  Useful.— I  am  not 
afraid  of  new  inventions  or  improvements,  nor 
bigoted  to  the  practices  of  our  forefathers. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Where  a  new  invention  is  supported  by 
well  known  principles,  and  promises  to  be  use- 
ful, it  ought  to  be  tried. — To  Robert  Fulton. 
V,  516.     (M.,  18 10.)     See  Torpedo. 

4043.  INVENTIONS,  Wooden  wheelik 
— I  was  in  Philadelphia  when  the  first  act  of 
wheels  arrived  from  Lonaon,  and  were  spoken 
of  by  the  gentleman  (an  Englishman)  who 
brought  them  as  a  wonderful  discovery.  The 
idea  of  its  being  a  new  discovery  was  laughed 
at  by  the  Philadelphians,  who,  in  their  Sun- 
day parties  across  the  Delaware,  had  seen  every 
farmer's  cart  mounted  on  such  wheels.  The 
writer  in  the  paper  supposes  the  English  work- 
man got  his  idea  from  Homer.  But  it  is  more 
likely  the  Jersey  farmer  arot  his  idea  thence, 
hecause  ours  are  the  only  farmers  who  can  read 
Homer ;  because,  too,  the  Jersey  practice  is  pre- 
cisely that  stateu  by  Homer :  the  English  prac- 
tice very  different.  Homer  s  words  are  (com- 
paring a  young  hero  killed  by  Ajax  to  a  poplar 
felled  by  a  workman)  literally  thus :  "  He  fell 
on  the  ground,  like  a  poplar,  which  has  grown 
smooth,  in  the  west  part  of  a  great  meadow; 
with  its  branches  shooting  from  its  summit. 
But  the  chariot  maker,  with  the  sharp  axe. 
has  feiled  it,  that  he  may  bend  a  wheel  for  a 
beautiful  chariot.  It  lies  drying  on  the  banks 
of  the  river."  Obse'-ve  the  circumstances  which 
coincide  with  the  Jersey  practice,  i.  It  is  a 
tree  growing  in  a  moist  place,  full  of  juices  and 
easily  bent.  2.  It  is  cut  while  green.  3.  It  is 
bent  into  the  circumference  of  a  wheel.  4.  It 
is  left  to  dry  in  that  form.  You  should  write 
a  line  for  the  Journal  to  reclaim  the  honor  o 
our  farmers. — To  M.  de  Crevecoeur.  ii,  97. 
(P.,  1787.) 

4044. .    I  see  by  the  Journal  that 

they  are  robbing  us  of  another  of  our  inventions 
to  give  it  to  the  English.  The  writer,  indeed, 
only  admits  them  to  have  revived  what  he 
thinks  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  is,  the 
making  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  of  one 
single  piece.  The  farmers  in  New  Jersey  were 
the  first  who  practiced  it  commonly.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, in  one  of  his  trips  to  London,  mentioned 
this  practice  to  the  man  now  in  London,  who 
has  the  patent  for  making  those  wheels.  The 
idea  struck  him.  The  Doctor  promised  to  go 
to  his  shop,  and  assist  him  in  trying  to  make 
the  wheel  of  one  piece.  The  Jersey  farmers 
do  it  by  cutting  a  young  sapling,  and  bending 
it,  while  green  and  juicy,  into  a  circle;  and 
leaving  it  so  until  it  becomes  perfectly  sea- 
soned. But  in  London  there  are  no  saplings. 
The  difficulty  was,  then,  to  give  to  old  wood  tne 
pliancy  of  young.  The  Doctor  and  the  work- 
man labored  together  some  weeks,  and  succeed- 
ed :  and  the  man  obtained  a  patent  for  it, 
which  has  made  hjs  fortune.  I  was  in  his  shop 
in  London ;  he  told  me  the  story  himself,  and 
acknowledged,  not  onlv  the  origin  of  the  idea, 
but  how  much  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Franklin 


had  contributed  to  perform  the  operation  on 
dry  wood.  He  spoke  of  him  with  love  and 
gratitude. — To  M.  de  Crevecoeur.  ii,  97.  (P., 
1787.) 

4045.  INVENTOBS,  Bights  of.— It  has 
been  pretended  by  some  (and  in  England 
especially)  that  inventors  have  a  natural  and 
exclusive  right  to  their  inventions,  and  not 
merely  for  their  own  lives,  but  inheritable  to 
their  heirs.  But  while  it  is  a  moot  question 
whether  the  origin  of  any  kind  of  property  is 
derived  from  nature  at  all«  it  would  be  sin- 
gular to  admit  a  natural  and  even  an  hereditary 
right  to  inventors.  It  is  agreed  by  those  who 
have  seriously  considered  the  subject,  that 
no  individual  has,  of  natural  right,  a  separate 
property  in  an  acre  of  land,  for  instance.  By 
an  universal  law,  indeed,  whatever,  whether 
fixed  or  movable,  belongs  to  all  men  equally  and 
in  common,  is  the  property  for  the  moment  of 
him  who  occupies  it;  but  when  he  relinquishes 
the  occupation,  the  property  goes  with  it.  Sta- 
ble ownership  is  the  gift  of  social  law,  and  i** 
given  late  in  the  progress  of  society.  It  would 
be  curious,  then,  if  an  idea,  the  fugitive 
fermentation  of  an  individual  brain,  could,  of 
natural  right,  be  claimed  in  exclusive  and  sta- 
ble property.  If  nature  has  made  anv  one  thing 
less  susceptible  than  all  others  of  exclusive 
property,  it  is  the  action  of  the  thinking  power 
called  an  idea,  which  an  individual  may  ex- 
clusively possess  as  lon^  as  he  keeps  it  to  him- 
self; but  the  moment  it  is  divulged,  it  forces 
itself  into  the  possession  of  every  one,  and  the 
receiver  cannot  dispossess  himself  of  it.  Its 
peculiar  character,  too,  is  that  no  one  possesses 
the  less,  because  every  other  possesses  the  whole 
of  it.  He  who  receives  an  idea  from  me,  re- 
ceives instruction  himself  without  lessening 
mine;  as  he  who  lights  his  taper  at  mine,  re- 
ceives light  without  darkening  mine.  That 
ideas  should  freely  spread  from  one  to  another 
over  the  globe,  for  the  moral  and  mutual  in- 
struction of  man,  and  improvement  of  his  con- 
dition, seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  and 
benevolently  designed  by  nature.  When  she 
made  them  like  fire,  expansible  over  all  space, 
without  lessening  their  density  in  any  point., 
and  like  the  air  in  which  we  breathe,  move, 
and  have  our  physical  being,  incapable  of  con- 
finement or  exclusive  appropriation.  Inventions 
then  cannot,  in  nature,  be  a  subject  of  prop- 
erty. Society  may  give  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
profits  arising  from  them,  as^  an  encourage- 
ment to  men  to  pursue  ideas  which  may  produce 
utility,  but  this  may  or  may  not  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  convenience  of  the 
society,  without  claim  or  complaint  from  any- 
body. Accordingly,  it  is  a  fact,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  that  England  was,  until  we  copied 
her  the  only  country  on  earth  which  ever,  by  a 
general  law,  gave  a  legal  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  an  idea.  In  some  countries  it  is  some- 
times done,  in  a  great  case,  and  by  a  special 
and  personal  act,  but  generally  speaking,  other 
nations  have  thought  that  these  monopolies  pro- 
duce more  embarrassment  than  advantage  to 
society ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  nations 
which  refuse  monopolies  of  invention,  are  as 
fruitful  as  England  in  new  and  useful  de- 
vices.— To  Isaac  McPherson.  vi,  180.  (M.. 
1813.) 

4046.  IBELAND,  America  and. — You 
shall  find  me  zealous  in  whatever  may  con- 
cern the  interests  of  the  two  countries. 
[United  States  and  Ireland.]— To  W.  W. 
Seward,    i,  479.     (P.,  1785.) 

4047. .  The  freedom  of  com- 
merce between  Ireland  and  America  is  un- 
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doubtedly  very  interesting  to  both  countries. 
If  fair  play  be  given  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  Irelzmd,  she  must  come  in  for  a 
distinguished  share  of  that  commerce.  She  is 
entitled  to  it  from  the  excellence  of  some  of 
her  manufactures,  the  cheapness  of  most  of 
them,  their  correspondence  with  the  Ameri- 
can taste,  a  sameness  of  language,  laws  and 
manners,  a  reciprocal  affection  between  the 
people,  and  the  singular  circumstance  of  her 
being  the  nearest  European  land  to  the 
United  States.*— To  W.  W.  Seward,  i,  478. 
(P.,  1785.) 

4048. .    The  defeat  of  the  Irish 

propositions  is  also  in  our  favor. — To  James 
Madison,    i,  414.    (P.,  1785.) 

4049.  IBELAND,  Conunerce.— It  is  to  be 
considered  how  far  an  exception  in  favor  of 
Ireland  in  our  commercial  regulations  might 
embarrass  the  councils  of  England  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  how  far  it  might  give 
room  to  an  evasion  of  the  regulations. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  41.  (P., 
1785.) 

4060. .    I    am   sure   the   United 

States  would  be  glad,  if  it  should  be  found 
practicable,  •  to  make  that  discrimination  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  their 
commercial  principles,  and  their  affection  for 
the  latter,  would  dictate.— To  W.  W.  Seward. 
i,  479.  (P.,  1785.) 

4051: .    I  am  not  at  present  so 

well  acquainted  with  the  trammels  of  Irish  com- 
merce,''as  to  know  what  they  are,  partic- 
ularly, which  obstruct  the  intercourse  between 
Ireland  and  America ;  nor,  therefore,  what 
can  be  the  object  of  a  fleet  stationed  in  the 
western  ocean,  to  intercept  that  intercourse. 
Experience,  however,  has  taught  us  to  infer 
that  the  fact  is  probable,  because  it  is  impo- 
lite.— To  W.  W.  Seward,    i,  478.    (P.,  1785) 

4052.  IBELAND,  Great  Britain  and.— 
Bonaparte  ^  *  *  *  seems  to  be  looking 
towards  the  East  Indies,  where  a  most  for- 
midable cooperation  has  been  prepared  for  de- 
molishing the  British  power.  I  wish  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  were  as  hopeful.— To  James 
Madison,  iv,  280.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  341.  (Pa., 
Jan.  1799.) 

—  IBISHy  The. — See  474  and  480. 

4053.  IBONy  Indians  and.— Nothing  I 
have  ever  yet  heard  of  proves  the  existence  of  a 
nation  here  who  knew  the  use  of  iron.  I  have 
never  heard  even  of  burnt  bricks,  though  they 
might  be  made  without  iron.  The  statue  you 
♦  ♦  ♦  send  me  would,  because  of  the  hardness 
of  the  stone,  be  a  better  proof  of  the  use  of  iron 
than  I  ever  yet  saw;  but  as  it  is  a  solitary 
fact,  and  possible  to  have  been  made  with  im- 
plements of  stone,  and  great  patience,  for 
which  the  Indians  are  remarkable.  I  consider 
it  to  have  been  so  made.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
niece  of  workmanship  I  ever  saw  from  their 
hands.- To  Harry  Inness.  iii,  217.  FoRD  eD/ 
v,  294.    (Pa-»  1791) 

4054.  IBON,  Swedish.— We  cannot  make 
•"^n  in  competition  with  Sweden,  or  any  other 

'r.  Seward,  by  direction  of  the  associated  com- 
»f  Irish  merchants  in  London,  had  written  to 
•>n  on  the  subject.— Editor. 


nation  of  Europe,  where  labor  is  so  much 
cheaper. — ^To  John  Adams,    i,  493.    (P.,  1785.) 

4055. .    The  United  Slater  have 

much  occasion  for  the  productions  of  Sweden, 
particularly  for  its  iroif. — To  Bason  Staue. 
Ford  ed:,  iv,  24a.     (P.,  1786.) 

4056.  IVEBK0I8  (Pranoois  d^,  Patriot 

— M.  d'lvemois  is  a  Genevan  of  considerable 
distinction  for  science  and  patriotism,  and  that, 
too,  of  the  republican  kind,  though  he  does  not 
carry  it  so  far  as  our  friends  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France.  While  I  was  in  Paris, 
I  knew  him  as  an  exile  from  his  democratic 
principles,  the  aristocracy  having  then  the  upper 
hand  in  Geneva.  He  is  now  obnoxious  to  the 
democratic  party. — To  Wilson  Nicholas,  iv, 
109.  Ford  kd.,  vi,  513.  (M.,  1794.)  See 
Academy,  Geneva. 

4057.  JACKSON  (Andrew),  FaithfoL— 

Be  assured  that  Tennessee,  and  particularly 
General  Jackson  are  faithful.  ♦ — To  General 
Wilkinson,  v,  25.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  2.  (W,, 
Jan.  1807.) 

4058.  JACKSON  (Andrew),  Invitation 
to. — In  your  passages  to  and  from  Washing- 
ton, should  your  travelling  convenience  ever 
permit  a  deviation  to  Monticello,  I  shall  re- 
ceive you  with  distinguished  welcome.  *  *  * 
I  recall  with  pleasure  the  remembrance  of  our 
joint  labors  while  in  Senate  together  in  times 
of  great  trial  and  of  hard  battling.  Battles, 
indeed,  of  words,  not  of  blood,  as  those  you 
have  since  fought  so  much  for  your  own  glory, 
•and  that  of  your  country. — ^To  Andrew  Jack- 
son.    Ford  ed.,  x,  386.     (M.,  1823.) 

4050.  JACKSON  (Andrew),  life  of.— I 

have  lately  read,  with  great  pleasure,  Reid  and 
Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson,  it  "  Life "  may  be 
called  what  is  merely  a  history  of  his  cam- 
paign of  1 81 4.  Reid's  part  is  well  written. 
Eaton's  continuation  is  better  for  its  matter 
than  style.  The  whole,  however,  is  valuable. — 
To  John  Adams,   vii,  82.    (P.P.,  18 17.) 

4060.  JACKSON  (Andrew),  Paoslonate. 

— I  feel  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing General  Jackson  President.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  unfit  men  I  know  of  for  such  a  place. 
He  has  had  very  little  respect  for  laws  or  con- 
stitutions, and  is,  in  fact,  an  able  military  chief. 
His  passions  are  terrible.  When  I  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  he  was  a  Senator;  and  he 
could  never  speak  on  account  of  tiie  rashnes!( 
of  his  feelings.  I  have  seen  him  attempt  it 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  choke  with  rage.  His 
passions  are  no  doubt  cooler  now;  he  has  been 
much  tried  since  I  knew  him,  but  he  is  a  dan- 
gerous man. — Daniel  \\ebster's  Interview 
WITH  Jefferson.     Ford  ed.,  x,  331.     (1824.) 

4061.  JACKSON  (Andrew),  Presiden- 
tial contest.— A  threatening  cloud  has  very 
suddenly  darkened  [General  Jackson's]  horizon. 
A  letter  has  become  public,  written  by  him  when 
Colonel  Monroe  first  came  into  office,  advi- 
sing him  to  make  up  his  administration  without 
regard  to  party.  (No  suspicion  has  been  enter- 
tained  of  any  indecision  in  his  political  prin- 
ciples, and  this  evidence  of  it  threatens  a  revo- 
lution of  opmion  respecting  him.  t)  The  solid 
republicanism  of  Pennsylvania,  his  principal 
support,  is  thrown  into  great  fermentation  by 

♦  The  reference  is  to  Aaron  Burr's  enterprise.— 
Editor. 
t  This  sentence  was  struck  out.— Note  in  Ford 
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this  apparent  indiflFerence  to  political  principle. 
— ^To  RicHABo  Rush.  Fobb  ed.,  x,  304. 
C1824.) 

4062.  JACKSON  (Andrew),  Seminole 
War  and. — I  observe  Ritchie  imputes  to  you 
and  myself  opinions  against  Jackson's  conduct 
in  the  Seminole  war.  I  certainW  never  doubted 
that  the  military  entrance  into  Florida,  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  their  posts,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  all 
justifiable.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  at  first  felt  regret  at  the 
execution;  but  I  have  ceased  to  feel  [manu- 
script torn]  on  mature  reflection,  and  a  belief 
the  example  will  save  much  blood. — To  James 
Maoxson.     Ford  ed.,  x,  124.     (M.,  181 9.) 

4063.  JACOBINS,  Battle  for  Uberty.— 

In  the  struggle  which  was  necessary,  many 
guilty  persons  fell  without  the  forms  of  trial, 
and  with  them  some  innocent.  These  I^ deplore 
as  much  as  anybody,  and  shall  deplore  some  of 
them  to  the  day  of  my  death,  out  I  deplore 
them  as  I  should  have  done  had  they  fallen  in 
battle.  It  was  necessary  to  use  the  arm  of  the 
people,  a  machine  not  quite  so  blind  as  balls 
and  bombs,  but  blind  to  a  certain  decree.  A 
few  of  their  cordial  friends  met  at  their  hands 
the  fate  of  enemies.  But  time  and  truth  will 
rescue  and  embalm  their  memories,  while  their 
posterity  will  be  enjoying  that  very  liberty  for 
which*  they  would  never  have  hesitated  to  offer 
up  their  lives.  The  liberty  of  the  whole  earth 
was  depending  on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and 
was  ever  such  a  prize  won  with  so  little  innocent 
blood?  My  own  affections  have  been  deeply 
wounded  by  some  of  the  martyrs  to  this  cause, 
but  rather  than  it  should  have  failed  I  woula 
have  seen  half  the  earth  desolated;  were  ther^ 
but  an  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every  country, 
and  left  free,  it  would  be  better  than  as  it 
now  is. — To  William  Short,  iii,  502.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  153.     (Pa.,  January  1793.) 

4064.  JACOBINS,  Censured.— The  tone 
of  your  letters  had  for  some  time  given  me  pain, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  warmth  with  which 
they  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins 
of  France.  I  considered  that  sect  as  the  same 
with  the  republican  patriots,  and  the  Feuillants 
as  the  monarchical  patriots,  well  known  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Revolution,  and  but  little  dis- 
tant in  their  views,  both  having  in  object  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  differing 
only  on  the  question  whether  their  chief  Ex- 
ecutive should  be  hereditary  or  not.  The  Ja- 
cobins (as  since  called)  yielded  to  the  Feuil- 
lants, and  tried  the  experiment  of  retaining 
their  hereditary  Executive.  The  experiment 
failed  completely,  and  would  have  brought  on 
the  reestablishment  of  despotism  had  it  been 
pursued.  The  Jacobins  saw  this,  and  that  the 
expunging  that  office  was  of  absolute  necessity. 
And  the  nation  was  with  them  in  opinion,  for 
however  they  might  have  been  formerly  for 
the  constitution  framed  by  the  first  assembly, 
they  were  come  over  from  their  hope  in  it, 
and  were  now  generally  Jacobins. — ^To  William 
Short,  iii,  501.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  153.  (Pa.,  Jan- 
uary 1793.) 

4065.  JACOBINS,  Degeneratioxi.--The 
society  of  Jacobins  was  instituted  on  principles 
and  views  as  virtuous  as  ever  kindled  the  hearts 
01  patriots.  It. was  the  pure  patriotism  of  their 
purposes  which  extended  their  association  to 
the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  rendered  their 
power  within  it  boundless;  and  it  was  this 
power  which  degenerated  their  principles  and 
practices  to  such  enormities  as  never  before 
could  have  been  imagined. — To  Jedediah 
Morse,    vii,  235,    Ford  ed.,  x,  205.    (M.,  1822.) 


4066.  JACOBINS,  Favorable  to  Amer- 
ica.— The  Jacobin  party  cannot  but  be  favor- 
able to  America.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
general  abuse  of  the  Jacobins,  I  begin  to  con- 
sider them  as  representing  the  true  revolution- 
spirit  of  the  whole  nation,  and  as  carrying  the 
nation  with  them. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  96.     (Pa.,  June  1792.) 

4067.  JACOBINS,      Inexperience. — The 

only  things  wanting  with  the  Jacobins  is  more 
experience  in  business,  and  a  little  more  con- 
formity to  the  established  style  of  communica- 
tion with  foreign  powers.  The  latter  want  will. 
I  fear,  bring  enemies  into  the  field,  who  would 
have  remained  at  home.  The  former  leads  them 
to  domineer  over  their  executive,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  unequal  to  its  proper  objects. — ^To  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  96.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

406&  JACOBINS,  Bepublicanism.— The 
reserve  of  President  vVashington  had  never  per- 
mitted me  to  discover  the  light  in  which  he 
viewed  [your  censure  of  the  Jacobins],  and 
as  I  was  more  anxious  that  you  should  satisfy 
him  than  me,  I  had  still  avoided  explanations 
with  you  on  the  subject.  But  vour  letter  in- 
duced him  to  break  silence,  and  to  notice  the 
extreme  acrimony  of  ^our  expressions.  He 
added  that  he  had  been  informed  the  sentiments 
you  expressed  in  your  conversations  were  equal- 
ly offensive  to  our  allies,  and  that  ^ou  should 
consider  yourself  as  the  representative  of  your 
country,  and  that  what  you  say  might  be  im- 
puted to  your  constituents.  He  desired  me, 
therefore,  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject.  He 
added  that  he  considered  France  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  this  country,  and  its  friendship  as  a 
first  object.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
some  characters  of  opposite  principles ;  some  of 
them  are  high  in  office,  others  possessing  great 
wealth,  and  all  of  them  hostile  to  France,  and 
fondly  looking  to  England  as  the  staff  of  their 
hope.  ♦  *  ♦  Their  prospects  have  certainly  not 
brightened.  Excepting  tnem,  this  country  is  en- 
tirely republican,  friends  to  the  Constitution, 
anxious  to  preserve  it,  and  to  have  it  adminis- 
tered according  to  its  own  republican  principles. 
The  little  party  above  mentioned  have  espoused 
it  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  monarchy,  and 
have  endeavored  to  approximate  it  to  that  in 
its  administration  in  order  to  render  its  final 
transition  more  easy.  The  successes  of  republic- 
anism in  France  have  given  the  coup  de  ^race 
to  their  prospects,  and  I  hope  to  their  projects. 
— To  William  Short,  iii,  502.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  154. 
(Pa.,  Jan.  1793.) 

4060.  JA7  (John),  Chief  Justice.— Jay 
[has  been]  nominated  Chief  Justice.  We  were 
afraid  of  something  worse. — To  Tames  Madison. 
iv,  343.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  471.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

4070.  JA7  (John),  Monarchical  princi- 
ples.— ^Jay,  covering  the  same  [monarchical] 
principles  under  the  veil  of  silence,  is  rising 
steadily  on  the  ruins  of  his  friends. — To  James 
Monroe,    iii,  268.    Ford  ed.,  v,  352.  (Pa.,  1791.) 

4071.  JAY  (John),  Newspaper  attacks. 
— I  observe  by  the  public  papers  that  Mr. 
Littlepage  has  brought  on  a  very  disagreeable 
altercation  with  Mr.  Jay.  in  which  he  has  givet^ 
to  the  character  of  the  latter  a  coloring  which 
docs  not  belong  to  it.  *  *  *  In  truth  it  is 
afflicting  that  a  man  who  has  passed  his  life  in 
serving  the  public,  who  has  served  them  in  the 
highest  stations  with  universal  approbation,  and 
with  a  purity  of  conduct  which  has  silenced 
even  party  opprobrium ;  who,  though  poor,  has 
never  permitted  himself  to  make  a  snilling  in 
the  puDlic  employ,  should  yet  be  liable  to  have 
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his  peace  of  mind  so  much  distttrbed  by  any 
individual  who  shall  think  proper  to  arraign 
him  in  a  newspaper.  It  is,  however,  an  evil 
for  which  there  is  no  remedv.  Our  liberty  de- 
pends on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that 
cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost.  To  the 
sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  fortune,  a  public  servant 
must  count  upon  adding  that  of  peace  of  mind 
and  even  reputation.— To  Dr.  James  Currie. 
Ford  kd.,  iv,  131.     (P.,  1786.) 

4072. .  It  is  really  to  be  la- 
mented that  after  a  public  servant  has  passed  a 
life  in  important  and  faithful  services,  after 
having  given  the  most  plenary  satisfaction  in 
every  station,  it  should  yet  be  in  the  power  of 
every  individual  to  disturb  his  quiet,  by  arraign- 
ing him  in  a  gazette  and  by  obliging  him^  to 
act  as  if  he  needed  a  defence^  an  obligation  im- 
posed on  him  by  unthinking  minds  which  never 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  seeking  a  reflec- 
tion unless  it  is  presented  to  them.  However 
it  is  a  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  our  liberty, 
which  cannot  be  guarded  but  by  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  nor  that  be  limited  without  danger  of 
losing  it.  To  the  loss  of  time,  of  labor,  of 
money,  then,  must  be  added  that  of  quiet,  to 
which  those  must  offer  themselves  who  are  ca- 
pable of  serving  the  public  *  •  •  .  Your 
quiet  may  have  suffered  for  a  moment  on  this 
occasion,  but  you  have  the  strongest  of  all  sup- 
ports, that  of  the  public  esteem. — To  John  Jav. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  186.     (P.,  1786.) 

4073.  JAY    (John),    Treaty-foundered. 

—Mr.  Jay  and  his  advocate,  "  Camillus  ",  are 
completely  treaty-foundered. — To  James  Mon- 
roe, iv,  149.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  90.  (M.,  July 
1796.) 

4074.  JAY  (John),  Tribute  to.— I  can- 
not take  my  departure  without  paying  to  your- 
self and  your  worthy  colleague  my  homage  for 
the  good  work  you  have  completed  for  us,  and 
con^atulating  you  on  the  singular  happiness  of 
having  borne  so  distinguished  a  part  both  in  the 
earliest  and  latest  transactions  of  this  Revolu- 
tion. »  •  ♦  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  continue 
at  some  one  of  the  European  courts  most  agree- 
able to  yourself,  that  we  may  still  have  the 
benefit  of  ;rour  talents. — To  Tohn  Jay.  i,  332. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  316.     (Pa.,  April  1783-) 

4075.  JAY  TBEATY,  Bad.— No  man  in 
the  United  States  has  had  the  eflfrontery  to  af- 
firm that  the  treaty  with  England  was  not 
a  very  bad  one  except  A.  H.  [Alexander 
Hamilton]  under  the  signature  of  "Camil- 
lus". Its  most  zealous  defenders  only  pre- 
tended that  it  was  better  than  war,  as  if  war 
was  not  invited,  rather  than  avoided,  by  un- 
founded demands.  I  have  never  kno>yn  the 
public  pulse  beat  so  full  and  in  such  universal 
union  on  any  subject  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  58.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

4076.  JAY  TBEATY,  Dlssatisfaetion 
with. — So  general  a  burst  of  dissatisfaction 
never  before  appeared  against  any  transaction. 
Those  who  understand  the  particular  articles 
of  it,  condemn  these  articles.  Those  who  do 
not  understand  them  minutely,  condemn  it 
generally  as  wearing  a  hostile  face  to  France. 
This  last  is  the  most  numerous  class,  compre- 
hending the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who 
have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  this  trans- 
action than  they  were  ever  known  to  do  in 

■^ther.    It  has,  in  my  opinion,  completely 


demolished  the  monarchical  party  here. — ^To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.^  vii,  27.  (M..  Sep. 
1795.) 

4077. .    A  very  slight  notice  of 

[the  Jay  treaty]  sufficed  to  decide  my  mind 
against  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  we  should  not 
be  better  without  treaties  with  any  nation. 
But  I  am  satisfied  we  should  be  better  with- 
out such  as  this.  The  public  dissatisfaction, 
too,  and  dissension  it  is  likely  to  produce, 
are  serious  evils. — To  H.  Tazewell,  iv,  120. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  30.     (M.,  Sep.  1795.) 

4078.  JAY  TBEATY,  Execrable.— I  join 
with  you  in  thinking  the  treaty  an  execrable 
thing.  But  both  negotiators  must  have  un- 
derstood, that,  as  there  were  articles  in  it 
which  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
without  the  aid  of  the  Legislatures  on  both 
sides,  that  therefore  it  must  be  referred  to 
them,  and  that  these  Legislatures  being  free 
agents,  would  not  give  it  their  support  if 
they  disapproved  of  it.  I  trust  the  popular 
branch  of  our  Legislature  will  disapprove  of 
it,  and  thus  rid  us  of  this  infamous  act.  which 
is  really  nothinj^  more  than  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance between  England  and  the  Anglomen  of 
this  country,  against  the  Legislature  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.— To  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  iv,  124.  Ford  ed.^  vii,  40.  (M.,. 
Nov.  179s) 

4079.  JAY  TBEATY,  House  of  repre- 
sentatlves  and.— [John]  Marshall's  doctrine 
that  the  whole  commercial  part  of  the  [Jay] 
treaty  (and  he  might  have  added  the  whole 
unconstitutional  part  of  it),  rests  in  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  certainly 
the  true  doctrine;  and  as  the  articles  which 
stipulate  what  requires  the  consent  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
their  concurrence,  so  they,  being  free  agents, 
may  approve  or  reject  them,  either  by  a  vote 
declaring  that,  or  by  refusing  to  pass  acts. 
I  should  think  the  former  mode  the  most  safe 
and  honorable.— To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  38.    (Nov.  179s) 

4080. .    It  is,  indeed,  surprising 

you  [the  House  of  Representatives]  have  not 
yet  received  the  British  treaty  in  form.  I 
presume  you  would  never  receive  it  were 
not  your  cooperation  on  it  necessary. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  131.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  62. 
(M.,  March  1796.) 

4081. .    The   British   treaty   has 

been  formally,  at  length,  laid  before  Cong^ress. 
All  America  is  on  tiptoe  to  see  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  decide  on  it. 
We  conceive  the  constitutional  doctrine  to  be, 
that  though  the  President  and  Senate  have 
the  general  power  of  making  treaties,  yet, 
whenever,  they  include  in  a  treaty  matters 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  three 
branches  of  the  Lcpslature,  an  act  of  legis- 
lation will  be  requisite  to  confirm  these  ar- 
ticles, and  that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  are  perfectly 
free  to  pass  the  act  or  to  refuse  it,  governing 
themselves  by  their  own  judgment  whether 
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it  is  for  the  good  of  their  constituents  to  let 
the  treaty  go  into  effect  or  not.  On  the 
precedent  now  to  be  set  will  depend  the 
future  construction  of  our  Constitution,  and 
whether  the  powers  of  legislation  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  President,  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  Piamingo  or  any  other  Indian, 
Algerine,  or  other  chief.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
first  decision  is  to  be  in  a  case  so  palpably 
atrocious,  as  to  have  been  predetermined  by 
all  America. — To  James  Monroe,  iv,  134. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  67.    (M.,  March  1796.) 

4082. .  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  manifested  its  disapprobation 
of  the  treaty.  We  are  yet  to  learn  whether 
they  will  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of 
refusing  the  means  which  depend  on  them 
for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Should  they 
be  induced  to  lend  their  hand  to  it,  it  will  be 
hard  swallowing  with  their  constituents;  but 
will  be  swallowed  from  the  habits  of  order 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  which  so  much 
distinguish  our  countrymen.r— To  James 
Monroe.  Forded.,  vii,  59.  (M., March  1796.) 

4083. .    Randolph  seems  to  have 

hit  upon  the  true  theory  of  our  Constitution; 
that  when  a  treaty  is  made,  involving  matters 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature  conjointly,  the 
Representatives  are  as  free  as  the  President 
and  Senate  were,  to  consider  whether  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  or  forbids,  their  giv- 
ing the  forms  and  force  of  law  to  the  ar- 
ticles over  which  they  have  a  power. — ^To 
Wm.  B.  Giles,  iv,  125.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  41. 
(M.,  Nov.  1795) 

4084. .    I  am  well  pleased  with 

the  manner  in  which  your  House  have  tes- 
tified their  sense  of  the  treaty.  While  their 
refusal  to  pass  the  original  clause  of  the  re- 
ported answer  proved  their  condemnation  of 
it,  the  contrivance  to  let  it  disappear  silently 
respected  appearances  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  errs  as  other  men  do,  but  errs  with 
integrity.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  125.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  41.    (M.,  Dec.  1795) 

4085.  JAY  TBEATY,  The  Herchants 
and. — ^The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 
York,  against  the  body  of  the  town ;  the  mer- 
chants in  Philadelphia,  against  the  body  of 
their  town,  also,  and  our  town  of  Alexandria 
have  come  forward  in  its  support.  Some  in- 
dividual champions  also  appear.  Marshall, 
Carrington,  Harvey,  Bushrod  Washington, 
Doctor  Stewart.  A  more  powerful  one  Is 
Hamilton,  under  the  signature  of  "  Camil- 
lus".  Adams  holds  his  tongue  with  an 
address  above  his  character. — To  James  Mon- 
roe.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  27.     (M.,  Sep.  1795.) 

4086.  .     The    merchants    were 

certainly  (except  those  of  them  who  are 
English)  as  open  mouthed  at  first  against  the 
treaty,  as  any.  But  the  general  expression  of 
indignation  has  alarmed  them  for  the  strength 
of  the  Government.  They  have  feared  the 
shock  woul  1  be  too  great,  and  have  chosen 
to  tack  about  and  support  both  treaty  and 


Government,  rather  than  risk  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  it  is,  that  Hamilton,  Jay,  &c., 
in  the  boldest  act  they  ever  ventured  on  to 
undermine  the  government,  have  the  address 
to  screen  themselves,  and  direct  the  hue  and 
cry  against  those  who  wish  to  drag  them  into 
light.  A  bolder  party-stroke  was  never 
struck.  For  it  certainly  is  an  attempt  of 
a  party,  who  find  they  have  lost  their  majority 
in  one  -branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  a 
law  hy  the  aid  of  the  other  branch  and  of 
the  Executive,  under  color  of  a  treaty, 
which  shall  bind  up  the  hands  of  the  adverse 
branch  from  ever  restraining  the  commerce 
of  their  patron  nation.  There  appears  a  pause 
at  present  in  the  public  sentiment,  which  may 
be  followed  by  a  revulsion.  This  is  the  effect 
of  the  desertion  of  the  merchants,  of  the  Pres- 
ident's chiding  answer  to  Boston  and  Rich- 
mond, of  the  writings  of  "  Curtius "  and 
"  Camillus ",  and  of  the  quietism  into  which 
the  people  naturally  fall  after  first  sensations 
are  ovef.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  122.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  32.     (M.,  Sep.  I79S)  . 

4087.  JAY  TREATY,  A  millstone.— 
Jay's  treaty  [should  never]  be  quoted,  or 
looked  at,  or  even  mentioned.  That  form 
will  forever  be  a  millstone  round  our  necks 
ui)less  we  now  rid  ourselves  of  it  once  for 
all. — To  President  Madison,  v,  444.  (M., 
April  1809.)  , 

4088.  JAY  TBEATY,  PoUtlcal  effects 
of. — The  British  treaty  produced  a  schism 
that  went  on  widening  and  rankling  till  the 
years  '98  and  '99,  when  a  final  dissolution  of 
all  bonds,  civil  and  social,  appeared  imminent. 
In  that  awful  crisis,  the  people  awakened 
from  the  frenzy  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  began  to  return  to  their  sober  and 
ancient  principles,  and  have  now  become  five- 
sixths  of  one  sentiment,  to  wit,  for  peace, 
economy,  and  a  government  bottomed  on 
popular  election  in  its  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches. — To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  iv, 
465.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  212.    (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4089.  JAY  TBEATY,  PubUcatlon  of .— 

The  treaty  is  now  known  here  by  a  bold  act 
of  duty  in  one  of  our  Senators. — ^To  Tames 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  28.    (M.,  i79S.) 

4090.  JAY  TREATY,  Batiflcatlon.— 
The  campaign  in  Congress  has  closed.  Though 
the  Anglomen,*  have  in  the  end  got  their 
treaty  through,  and  so  have  triumphed  over 
the  cause  of  republicanism,  yet  it  has  been 
to  them  a  dear  bought  victory.    It  has  given 

♦  William  Cobbctt,  who  -was  then  in  the  United 
States,  was  one  of  the  newspaper  and  pamphleteer- 
ingr  advocates  of  the  ratification  of  the  Jay  treaty, 
and  against  Jefferson  and  his  followers.  Cobbett, 
after  his  return  to  Eni^land,  writing  to  William  Pitt, 


a  1804,  said  with  respect  to  the  Jay  treaty  :  "  The  im- 
portance of  that  victory  to  England  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  difficult  to  render  intelligible  to  the  mind  of 


Lord  Melville,  without  the  aid  of  a  comparison  :  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  was 
infinitely  more  impc^rtant  than  all  his  victories  in  the 
West  Indies  put  together,  which  latter  victories  cost 
England  thirty  thousand  men,  and  fifty  millions  of 
money."  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
referring  to  this  service  of  Cobbett,  said  that  Cob- 
bett had  **  rendered  in  America  such  service  to  his 
country  as  entitled  him  to  a  statue  of  gold".— Ed- 
itor. 
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the  most  radical  shock  to  their  party  which 
it  has  ever  received;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
they  would  be  glad  to  be  replaced  on  the 
ground  they  possessed  the  instant  before  Jay's 
nomination  extraordinary.  They  see  that 
nothing  can  support  them  but  the  Colossus  of 
the  President's  merits  with  the  people,  and  the 
moment  he  retires,  that  his  successor,  if  a 
monocrat,  will  be  overborne  by  the  republic- 
an sense  of  his  constituents;  if  a  republican, 
he  will,  of  course,  give  fair  play  to  that 
sense,  and  lead  things  into  the  diannel  of 
harmony  between  the  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned. In  the  meantime,  patience. — To  James 
Monroe,    iv,  148.    (July  1796.) 

4091.  JEALOUSY,  Doubt  and.— Doubts 
and  jealousies  often  beget  the  facts  they  fear. 
—To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  23.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  476.    (W.,  1806.) 

4092.  JEALOUSY,  Oovemment  and. — 
Free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and 
not  in  confidence;  it  is  jealousy,  and  not  con- 
fidence, which  prescribes  limited  Constitu- 
tions, to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  with  power.— Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix,  470.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  304. 
(1798.) 

—  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Ancestry. — 
See  Ancestry. 

__  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Birthday.— 
See  Birthday. 

4093.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Educa- 
tion.—My  father  placed  me  at  the  English 
school  at  five  years  of  age;  and  at  the  Latin 
at  nine,  where  I  continued  until  his  death 
[in  1757].  My  teacher,  Mr.  Douglas,  a 
clergyman  from  Scotland,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
taught  me  the  French;  and  on  the  death  of 
my  father,  I  went  to  the  Reverend  M. 
Maury,  a  correct  classical  scholar,  with  whom 
I  continued  two  years;  and  then,  to  wit,  in 
the  spring  of  1760,  went  to  William  and  Mary 
(College  where  I  continued  two  years.— Au- 
tobiography, i,  2.  Ford  ed.,  i,  3.  (1821.) 
See  Conduct,  Small  (William), and  Wythe 
(George). 

-_  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Epitaph  of. 
— See  Epitaph. 

4004.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Family 
of.— In  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson's  Prayer 
Book,  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, are  the  following  entries : 

iane  Jefferson,  bom  1740,  June  17 ;  died  176^,  Oct.  i. 
lary  Jefferson,  bom  1741,  Oct.  x ;  married  1760, 
June  24.  .    . 

Thomas  Jefferson,  bom  1743,  Apr.  a ;  married,  177a, 
Jan.  I.  ^,  ..  J 

Elizabeth  Jefferson,  bom  1744,  Nov.  4 ;  died  1773, 
Jan.  I.  ,  .    ,      ^ 

Martha  Jefferson,  bom  1746,  May  29 ;  married,  1765, 
July  20. 

Peter  Field  Jefferson,  bora  1748,  Oct.  16 ;  died  1748, 
Nov.  ag. 

A  son,  bora  1750,  March  9 ;  died  1750,  March  o. 

Lucy  Jefferson,  bora  1752,  Oct.  xo ;  married,  1769, 
Sep.  12.  ^ 

Anna  Scott  Randolph  Jefferson,  bora  1755,  Oct.  i ; 
married,  1788,  October. 

—Note  in  Ford  Edition,  i,  3.  (i743.)  Sec 
Ancestry  and  Arms. 


4095.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Farm- 
ing.— I  am  indeed  an  unskillful  manager  of 
my  farms,  and  sensible  of  this  from  its  ef- 
fects, I  have  now  committed  them  to  better 
hands.*— To  John  W.  Eppes.  D.  L.  J., 
364.  (1816.)  See  Agriculture,  Farmer, 
Farmers  and  Farming. 

4096.  JEFFEBSON    (Thomas),    Father 

of. — My  father's  education  had  been  quite 
neglected ;  but  being  of  a  strong  mind,  sound 
judgment,  and  eager  after  information,  he 
read  much  and  improved  himself,  insomuch 
that  he  was  chosen,  with  Joshua  Fry,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  to  continue  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which 
had  been  begun  by  Colonel  Byrd;  and  was 
afterwards  employed  with  the  same  Mr.  Fry, 
to  make  the  first  map  of  Virginia  which  had 
ever  been  made,  that  of  Captain  Smith  being 
merely  a  conjectured  sketch.  They  possessed 
excellent  materials  for  so  much  of  the  country 
as  is  below  the  Blue  Ridge ;  little  being  then 
known  beyond  that  ridge.  He  was  the  third 
or  fourth  settler,  about  the  year  1737,  of 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live.  He 
died,  August  17,  1757,  leaving  my  mother  a 
widow,  who  lived  till  1776,  with  six  daughters 
and  two  sons,  myself  the  elder.  To  my 
younger  brother  he  left  his  estate  on  James 
River,  called  Snowdon,  after  the  supposed 
birthplace  of  the  family;  to  myself  the  lands 
on  which  I  was  bom  and  live. — Autobiog- 
raphy,     i,  2.    Ford  ed.,  i,  2.    (1821.) 

—  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Habits  of 
life. — See  Life. 

4097.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Har- 
vard's honors.— I  have  been  lately  honored 
with  your  letter  of  September  24th,  1788,  ac- 
companied by  a  diploma  for  a  Doctorate  of 
Laws,  which  the  University  of  Harvard  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  me.  (^nscious 
how  little  I  merit  it,  I  am  the  more  sensible 
of  their  goodness  and  indulgence  to  a 
stranger,  who  has  had  no  means  of  serving 
or  making  himself  known  to  them.  I  beg  you 
to  return  them  my  grateful  thanks,  and  to 
assure  them  that  this  notice  from  so  eminent 
a  seat  of  science  is  very  precious  to  me. — 
To  Dr.  Willard.    iii,  14.    (P.,  1789.) 

4098.  JEFFEBSON    (Thomas),  History 

and. — Nothing  is  so  desirable  to  me,  as  that 
after  mankind  shall  have  been  abused  by  such 
gross  falsehoods  as  to  events  while  passing, 
their  minds  should  at  length  be  set  to  rights 
by  genuine  truth.  And  I  can  conscientiously 
declare  that  as  to  myself,  I  wish  that  not  only 
no  act  but  no  thought  of  mine  should  be 
unknown. — To  James  Main,  v,  373.  (W.. 
Oct.  1808.) 

4099. .    As  to  what  is  to  be  said 

of  myself,  I  of  course  am  not  the  jud^.  But 
my  sincere  wish  is  that  the  faithful  historian, 
like  the  able  surgeon,  would  consider  me  in 
his  hands,  while  living,  as  a  dead  subject,  that 
the  same  judgment  may  now  be  expressed 

•  His  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  RandoljilL— Ed- 
itor. 
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which  will  be  rendered  hereafter,  so  far  as 
my  small  agency  in  human  affairs  may  at- 
tract future  notice ;  and  I  would  of  choice 
now  stand  as  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  "  cum 
semel  occidaris,  et  de  ultima  Minos  fecerit 
arbitria".  The  only  exact  testimony  of  a 
man  is  his  actions,  leaving  the  reader  to 
pronounce  on  them  his  own  judgment.  In 
anticipating  this,  too  little  is  safer  than  too 
much ;  and  I  sincerely  assure  you  that  you 
will  please  me  most  by  a  rigorous  suppres- 
sion of  all  friendly  partialities.  This  can- 
did expression  of  sentiments  once  delivered, 
passive  silence  becomes  the  future  duty. — ^To 
L  H.  GiRAiwiN.    vi,  4SS.    (M.,  1815.) 

4100. .  Of  the  public  transac- 
tions in  which  I  have  borne  a  part,  I  have 
kept  no  narrative  with  a  view  of  history.  A 
life  of  constant  action  leaves  no  time  for  re- 
cording. Always  thinking  of  what  is  next  to 
be  done,  what  has  been  done  is  dismissed, 
and  soon  obliterated  from  the  memory. — To 
Mr.  Spafford.  vii,  118.  (M.,  1819.)  See 
History. 

—  JSTFEBSON  (Thomas),  Home  of. — 
See  MoNTiCELLO. 

4101.  JE77EB80N  (Thomas),  Lawyer. 

—In  1767,  Mr.  [George]  Wythe  led  me  into 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  the  bar  of  the 
General  Court,  at  which  I  continued  until  the 
Revolution  shut  up  the  courts  of  justice. — 
Autobiography,  i,  3.  Ford  ed.,  i,  4.  (1821.) 
See  Wythe  (George). 

4102.  JEFFEBSON    (Thomas),    Letters 

of. — Selections  from  my  letters,  after  my 
death,  may  come  out  successively  as  the 
maturity  of  circumstances  may  render  their 
appearance  seasonable. — ^To  William  John- 
son,   vii,  277.    Ford  ed.,  x,  248.    (M.,  1823.) 

_  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Libraxy  of. 
—Sec  Library. 

4103.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Har- 
riage.— On  the  ist  of  January,  1772,  I  was 
married  to  Martha  Skelton,  widow  of 
Bathurst  SkeItoi>,  and  daughter  of  John 
Wayles,  then  twenty-three  years  old.  Mr. 
Wayles  was  a  lawyer  of  much  practice,  to 
which  he  was  introduced  more  by  his  great 
industry,  punctuality  and  practical  readiness 
than  by  eminence  in  the  science  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  most  agreeable  compan- 
ion, full  of  pleasantry  and  good  humor,  and 
welcomed  in  every  society.  He  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  died  in  May,  1773, 
leaving  three  daughters:  the  portion  which 
came  on  that  event  to  Mrs.  JeflFerson,  after 
the  debts  should  be  paid,  which  were  very 
considerable,  was  about  equal  to  my  own 
patrimony,  and  consequently  doubled  the  ease 
of  our  circumstances.— Autobiography,  i,  4. 
Forded.,  i,  5.    (1821.) 

4104.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Mrs. 
Jefferson's  death.— Your  letter  found  me  a 
little  emerging  from  the  stupor  of  mind 
which  had  rendered  me  as  dead  to  the  world 
as  she  whose  loss  occasioned  it.  *  *  * 
Before  that  event  my  scheme  of  life  had  been 


determined.  I  had  folded  myself  in  the  arms 
of  retirement,  and  rested  all  prospects  of 
future  happiness  on  domestic  and  literary  ob- 
jects. A  single  event  wiped  away  all  my 
plans  and  left  me  a  blank  which  I  had  not  the 
spirits  to  fill  up.  In  this  state  of  mind  an 
appointment  from  Congress  [mission  to 
France]  found  me,  requirmg  me  to  cross  the 
Atlantic. — To  Chevalier  de  Chastellux.  i, 
322.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  64.    (A.,  Nov.  1782.) 

4105.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  A  Nail- 
maker. — In  our  private  pursuits  it  is  a  great 
advantage  that  everv  honest  employment  is 
deemed  honorable.  I  am  myself  a  nail-maker. 
On  returning  home  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years,  I  found  my  farms  so  much  deranged 
that  I  saw  evidently  they  would  be  a  burden 
to  me  instead  of  a  support  till  I  could  re- 
generate them ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  find  some  other  resource 
in  the  meantime.  I  thought  for  a  while  of 
taking  up  the  manufacture  of  potash,  which 
requires  but  small  advances  of  money.  I  con- 
cluded at  length,  however,  to  begin  a  manu- 
facture of  nails,  which  needs  little  or  no 
capital,  and /I  now  employ  a  dozen  little^ 
boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  over- 
looking all  the  details  of  their  business  my- 
self, and  drawing  from  it  a  profit  on  which  I 
can  get  along  till  I  can  put  my  farms  into  a, 

.course  of  yielding  profits  My  new  trade  of 
liail-making  is  to  me  in  this  country  what 
an  additional  title  of  nobility  or  the  ensigns 
of  a  new  order  are  in  Europe. — ^To  M.  de 
Meunier.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  14.    (M.,  1795.) 

4106.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Offices 
held  by. — In  1769,  I  became  a  member  of  the 
[Virginia]  Legislature  by  the  choice  of  the 
county  [Albemarle]  in  which  I  live,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  until  it  was  closed  by  the  Revo- 
lution.— AUTOMOGRAPHY.     i,  3.     FORD  ED.,  i,  5. 

(I82I.) 

4107.  — ; .  The  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, at  their  *  ♦  ♦  session  of  March, 
1775.  *  *  *  added  me  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  the  del- 
egation [to  (Congress].  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  took  my 
seat  with  them  [Congress]  on  the  21st  of 
June. — Autobiography,  i,  9.  Ford  ed.,  i,  14. 
(1821.) 

4108. .     Soon   after  my   leaving 

Congress,  in  September,  '76,  to  wit,  on 
the  last  day  of  that  month*,  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed, with  Dr.  Franklin,  to  go  to  France, 
as  a  Commissioner,  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce  with  that  government. 
Silas  Deane,  then  in  France,  acting  as 
agent  for  procuring  military  stores,  was 
joined  with  us  in  commission.  But  such  was 
the  state  of  my  family  that  I  could  not  leave 
it,  nor  could  I  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  and  of  capture  by  the  British  ships, 
then  covering  the  ocean.  I  saw,  too,  that  the 
laboring  oar  was  really  at  home,  where  much 
was  to  be  done  of  the  most  permanent  in- 
terest, in  new  moodelling  our  governments, 
and  much  to  defend  our  fanes  and  firesides 

•  According  to  a  note  in  the  Ford  edition,  the  Se- 
cret JoutnM  of  Congress  shows  that  Jefferson  was 
appointed  on  bept.  a6.— Editor. 
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from  the  desolations  of  an  invading  enemy, 
pressing  on  our  country  in  every  point.  I 
declined,  therefore,  and  Dr.  Lee  was  ap- 
pointed in  my  place. — Autobiography,  i,  51. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  70.     (1812.) 

4100. .    On  the  ist  of  June,  1779, 

I  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  retired  from  the  Legislature. — 
Autobiography,  i,  50.  Ford  ed.,  i,  Gg. 
(1821.) 

4110. .    On  the   isth   of  June,* 

1 781,  I  had  been  appointed,  with  Mr.  Adams, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Laurens,  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  negotiating 
peace,  then  expected  to  be  effected  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  The 
same  reasons  obliged  me  still  to  decline; 
and  the  negotiation  was  in  fact  never  entered 
on. — Autobiography,  i,  51.  Ford  ed.,  i,  71. 
(1821.) 

4111. .    In  the  autumn  of  *  *  * 

1782,  Congress  receiving  assurances  that  a 
general  peace  would  be  concluded  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  they  renewed  my  ap- 
pointment on  the  13th  of  November  of  that 
year.  I  had,  two  months  before  that,  lost 
the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whose 
affections,  unabated  on  both  sides,  I  had 
lived  the  last  ten  years  in  unchequered  hap- 
piness. With  the  public  interests,  the  state  of 
my  mind  concurred  in  recommending  the 
change  of  scene  proposed ;  and  I  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  left  Monticello  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1782,  for  Philadelphia,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  27th.  The  Minister  of 
France,  Luzerne,  offered  me  a  passage  in 
the  Romulus  frigate,  which  I  accepted;  but 
she  was  then  a  few  miles  below  Baltimore, 
blocked  up  in  the  ice.  I  remained,  therefore, 
a  month  in  Philadelphia,  looking  over  the 
papers  in  the  office  of  State,  in  order  to 
possess  myself  of  the  general  state  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  then  went  to  Balti- 
more, to  await  the  liberation  of  the  frigate 
from  the  ice.  After  waiting  there  nearlv  a 
month,  we  received  information  that  a  Pro* 
visional  Treaty  of  Peace  had  been  signed  by 
our  Commissioners  on  the  3d  of  September, 

1782,  to  become  absolute  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Considering  my  proceeding  to  Europe  as  now 
of  no  utility  to  the  public,  I  returned  im- 
mediately to  Philadelphia,  to  take  the  orders 
of  Congress,  and  was  excused  by  them  from 
further  proceeding.  I,  therefore,  returned 
home,  where  I  arrived  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1783.— Autobiography,  i,  51.  Ford  ed.,  i,  71. 
(1821.) 

4112. .    On    the    6th    of    June, 

1783.  I  was  appointed  by  the  [Virginia]  Leg- 
islature a  Delegate  to  Congress,  the  appoint- 
ment to  take  place  on  the  ist  of  November 
ensuing,  when  that  of  the  existing  delegation 
would  expire.  I,  accordingly,  left  home  on 
the  i6th  of  October,  arrived  at  Trenton,  where 
Congress  was  sitting,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
and  took  my  seat  on  the  4th,  on  which  day 

•  The  Secret  fournai  0/  Confess  gives  the  date  as 
'OTE  IN  Ford  edition. 


Congress  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Annapolis  oq 
the  26th. — Autobiography,  i,  52.  Ford  ed., 
i,  72.     (1821.) 

4113 .  In  July,  1785,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin returned  to  America,  and  I  was  appointed 
his  successor  at  Paris. — Autobiography,  i, 
63.    Ford  ED.,  i,  88.    (1821.) 

4114. .    On    the    14th    of    May, 

(1785)  I  communicated  to  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gcnnes  my  appointment  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary *  ♦  *  on  the  17th  delivered  my 
letter  of  credence  to  the  King  at  a  private 
audience,  and  went  through  the  other  cere- 
monies usual  on  such  occasions. — ^To  John 
Jay.    i,  344.    (P.,  1785.) 

4115. I  had  been  more  than  a 

year  soliciting  leave  to  go  home,  with  a 
view  to  place  my  daughters  in  the  society 
and  care  of  their  friends,  and  to  return  for  a 
short  time  to  my  station  in  Paris.  But  the 
metamorphosis  through  which  our  govern- 
ment was  then  passing  from  its  chrysalid  to 
its  organic  form  suspended  its  action  in  a 
great  degree;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  of 
August,  1789,  that  I  received  the  permission 
I  had  asked.  *  *  *  On  the  26th  of 
September,  I  left  Paris  for  Havre,  where  I 
was  detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the  8th 
of  October.  On  that  day,  and  the  9th,  I 
crossed  o.er  to  Cowes,  where  I  had  engaged 
the  Clermont,  Capt.  Colley,  to  touch  for  me. 
She  did  so,  but  here  again  we  were  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  until  the  22nd,  when  we 
embarked,  and  landed  at  Norfolk  on  the  23rd 
of  November.  On  my  way  home,  I  passed 
some  days  at  Eppington,  in  Chesterfield,  the 
residence  of  my  friend  and  connection,  Mr. 
Eppes,  and  while  there,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  President,  General  Washington,  by 
express,  covering  an  appointment  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State. — Autobiography.  i,  107. 
Forded.,  i,  148.    (1821.) 

4116. .  I  received  it  [appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State]  with  real  regret. 
My  wish  had  been  to  return  to  Paris,  where 
I  had  left  my  household  establishment,  as  if 
there  myself,  and  to  see  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  I  then  thought  would  be  cer- 
tainly and  happily  closed  in  less  than  a  year. 
I  then  meant  to  return  home,  to  withdraw 
from  political  life,  into  which  I  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to 
sink  into  the  bosom  of  my  family  and  friends, 
and  devote  myself  to  studies  more  congenial 
to  my  mind.  In  my  answer  of  December 
15th,  I  expressed  these  dispositions  candidly 
to  the  President,  and  my  preference  of  a  re- 
turn to  Paris;  but  assured  him  that  if  it  was 
believed  I  could  be  more  useful  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  I  would  sac- 
rifice my  own  inclinations,  without  hesitation 
and  repair  to  that  destination;  this  I  left  to 
his  decision.  I  arrived  at  Monticello  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  where  I  received  a  second 
letter  from  the  President,  expressing  his  con- 
tinued wish  that  I  should  take  my  station 
there,  but  leaving  me  still  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue in  my  former  office,  if  I  could  not  rec- 
oncile myself  to  that  now  proposed.    This  si- 
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Icnced  my  reluctance,  and  I  accepted  the  new 
appointment. — Autobiography,    i,   io8.   Ford 

ED.,  i,  149.       (182I.) 

4117. .  The  President  [Wash- 
ington] observed,  that  though  I  had  unfixed 
the  day  on  which  I  had  intended  to  resign, 
yet  I  appeared  fixed  in  doing  it  at  no  great 
diitance  of  time;  that  in  this  case,*  he  could 
not  but  wish  that  I  would  go  to  Paris ;  that 
the  moment  was  important;  I  possessed  the 
confidence  of  both  sides,  and  might  do  great 
j?ood;  that  he  wished  I  could  do  it,  were  it 
only  to  stay  there  a  year  or  two.  I  told  him 
that  my  mind  was  so  bent  on  retirement  that 
I  could  not  think  of  launching  forth  again  in 
a  new  business;  that  I  could  never  again 
cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  that  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  this  was  likely  to  be 
the  scene  of  action,  as  Genet  was  bringing 
powers  to  do  the  business  here;  but  that  I 
could  not  think  of  going  abroad.  He  replied 
that  I  had  pressed  him  to  remain  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  refused  to  do  the  same  my- 
self. I  said  the  case  was  very  different;  he 
united  the  confidence  of  all  America,  and 
was  the  only  person  who  did  so ;  his  services, 
therefore,  were  of  the  last  importance;  but 
for  myself,  my  going  out  would  not  be  noted 
or  known.  A  thousand  others  could  supply 
my  place  to  equal  advantage,  therefore  I  felt 
myself  free. — ^The  Anas,  ix,  133.  Ford  ed., 
i.  217.    (Feb.  20,  1793.) 

4118. .    [President  Washington] 

returned  to  the  difficulty  of  naming  my  suc- 
cessor. *  *  *  He  said  if  I  would  only 
stay  in  till  the  end  of  another  quarter  (the 
last  of  December)  it  would  get  us  through 
the  difficulties  of  this  year,  and  he  was  sat- 
isfied that  the  affairs  of  Europe  would  be 
settled  with  this  campaign;  for  that  either 
France  would  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  or  the 
confederacy  would  give  up  the  contest.  By 
that  time,  too,  Congress  would  have  mani- 
fested its  character  and  view.  I  told  him  that 
1  had  set  my  private  affairs  in  motion  in  a 
line  which  had  powerfully  called  for  my 
presence  the  last  spring,  and  that  they  had 
suffered  immensely  from  my  not  going  home ; 
that  I  had  now  calculated  them  to  my  re- 
turn in  the  fall,  and  to  fail  in  going  then, 
would  be  the  loss  of  another  year,  and 
prejudicial  beyond  measure.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He 
asked  mc  whether  I  could  not  arrange  my 
affairs  by  Roingr  home.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  the  public  business  would  admit  of  it; 
that  there  never  was  a  day  now  in  which  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not 
be  inconvenient  to  the  public.  And  he  con- 
cluded by  desiring  that  I  would  take  two  or 
three  days  to  consider  whether  I  could  not 
stay  in  till  the  end  of  another  quarter,  for  that 
like  a  man  going  to  the  gallows,  he  was 
willing  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  if 
I  persisted,  he  must  then  look  about  him  and 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  the  best  he  could. — 

*  The  French  government  wa«  then  complaining  of 
Che  unfriendliness  of  Gouvemenr  Morris,  and  Wash- 
ington deemed  a  change  of  ministers  advisable.— Bd- 
rroa. 


The  Anas,  ix,  167.  Ford  ed.,  i,  257.  (Aug. 
1793- )     See  Elections  (Presidential). 

4119.  JE77EBS0N    (Thomas),    Offices 

refused.— No  circumstances  will  ever  more 
tempt  me  to  engage  in  anything  public.  I 
thought  myself  perfectly  fixed  in  this  de- 
termination when  I  left  Philadelphia,  but 
every  day  and  hour  since  has  added  to  its 
inflexibility.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
retain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  this  forms  the  only  ground  of  any 
reluctance  at  being  unable  to  comply  with 
every  wish  of  his.* — To  Edmund  Randolph. 
iv,  108.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  512.     (M.,  Sep.  1794.) 

4120. .    President  [John]  Adams 

said  he  was  glad  to  find  me  alone,  for  that 
he  wished  a  free  conversation  with  me.  He 
entered  immediately  on  an  explanation  of  the 
situation  of  our  affairs  in  France,  and  the 
danger  of  rupture  with  that  nation,  a  rupture 
which  would  convulse  the  attachments  of  this 
country;  that  he  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  mission  to  the 
Directory;  that  it  would  have  been  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  to  have  got  me  to  go 
there,  but  that  he  supposed  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  did  not  seem  justifiable  for 
him  to  send  away  the  person  destined  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  accident  to  himself,  nor 
decent  to  remove  from  competition  one  who 
was  a  rival  in  the  public  favor.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I 
told  him  I  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  im- 
propriety of  my  leaving  the  post  assigned  me, 
and  that  my  inclinations,  moreover,  would 
never  permit  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again. — 
The  Anas,  ix,  185.  Ford  ed.,  i,  272. 
(March  2,  1797) 

4121. .    You    wish    to    sec    mc 

again  in  the  Legislature,  but  this  is  impos- 
sible-; my  mind  is  now  so  dissolved  in  tran- 
quillity, that  it  can  never  again  encounter  a 
contentious  assembly.  The  habits  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  oA-hand,  after  a  disuse  of 
five  and  twenty  years,  have  given  place  to 
the  slower  process  of  the  pen. — To  John  Ty- 
ler.   V,  525.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  277-    (M..  1810.) 

4122. .    The  assurance    *    *    ♦ 

that  my  aid  in  the  councils  of  our  government 
would  increase  the  public  confidence  in  them ; 
because  it  admits  an  inference  that  they  have 
approved  of  the  course  pursued,  when  I 
heretofore  bore  a  part  in  those  councils. 
*  *  *  But  I  am  past  service.  The  hand  of 
age  is  upon  me.  The  debility  of  bodily  fac- 
ulties apprizes  me  that  those  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  unimpaired,  had  I  not  still  better 
proofs. — To  William  Duane.  vi,  79.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  367.    (M.,  Oct.  1812.) 

4123.  JEFEEBSON  (Thomas),  Paine 
and. — A  writer,  under  the  name  of  *' Pub- 
licola"  [John  Quincy  Adams],  in  attacking 
all  [Thomas]  Paine's  [political]  principles,  is 
very  desirous  of  involving  me  m  the  same 
censure  with  the  author.  I  certainly  merit 
the  same,  for  I  profess  the  same  principles; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  I  never  meant  to  have 

*  Washington  wished  to  send  Jefferson  to  France' 
—Editor. 
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entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  cause. — To 
James  Monroe,  iii,  267.  Ford  eb.,  v,  351. 
(Pa.,  1 79 1.)    See  Paine. 

4124.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Portrait. 
— I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  honor  proposed 
of  giving  to  my  portrait  a  place  among  the 
benefactors  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  West  Point  in  particular.  *  *  • 
Mr.  Sully,  I  fear,  however,  will  consider  the 
trouble  of  the  journey  [to  Monticello],  and 
the  employment  of  his  fine  pencil,  as  illy 
bestowed  on  an  atomy  of  78. — To  Jared 
Mansfield,    vii,  203.     (M.,  1831.) 

_  JEFPEBSON  (Thomas),  Principles 
of. — Sec  Principles. 

—  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Betirement 
of. — Sec  Retirement. 

4125.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Scien- 
tific Societies. — Being  to  remove  within  a 
few  months  from  my  present  residence 
[Washington]  to  one  still  more  distant  from 
the  seat  of  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  [Philadelphia],  I  feel  it 
a  duty  no  longer  to  obstruct  its  service  by 
keeping  from  the  chair  members  whose  posi- 
tion as  well  as  qualifications,  may  enable 
them  to  discharge  its  duties  with  so  much 
more  effect.*— To  the  Vice-President  of 
the  a.  p.  S.    v,  392.    (W.,  Nov.  1808.) 

4126. .    I  am  duly  sensible  of  the 

honor  done  me  by  the  first  class  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Sciences,  of  Literature,  and 
of  Fine  Arts  [Holland],  in  associating  me  to 
their  class,  and  by  the  approbation  which  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Holland,  has  conde- 
scended to  give  to  their  choice. — To  G. 
VooLiF.    V,  517.    (M.,  1810.) 

4127. .    I    recieved    with    much 

gratification  the  diploma  of  the  Agronomic 
Society  of  Bavaria,  conferring  on  me  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  honorary  member  of  their 
society! —To  Baron  de  Moll,  v,  363.  (M., 
1814.) 

4128.  JEEPEBSON  (Thomas),  Services 
of. — I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  whether 
my  country  is  the  better  for  my  having  lived 
at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  I  have  been 
the  instrument  of  doing  the  following  things ; 
but  they  would  have  been  done  by  others; 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  little  better: 

The  Rivanna  had  never  been  used  for  nav- 
igation; scarcely  an  empty  canoe  had  ever 
passed  down  it.  Soon  after  I  came  of  age, 
I  examined  its  obstructions,  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  removing  them^  got  an  act  of 
Assembly  passed,  and  the  thing  effected,  so 

•  Franklin  was  the  first  President  of  the  American 

Philosophical  Society.    He  was  succeeded  by  David 

Rittenhouse,  who  died  in  1796,  and  after  him  came 

Jefferson.     In  accepting  the  office  Jefferson  said  :  "  I 

feel  no  qualification  for  this  distinguished  post,  but  a 

sincere  zeal  for  all  the  objects  of  our  institution,  and 

an  ardent  desire  to  see  knowledge  so  disseminated 

through  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  it  may,  at  length, 

reach   even  the  extremes  of  society,  beggars  and 

kings."— Editor.  ^        , 

*^erson  was  an  active  or  honorary  member  of 

very  literary  and  scientific  society  existing 

.—Editor. 


as  to  be  used  completely  and  fully  for  carry- 
ing down  all  our  produce. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  proposed  the  demolition  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  and  the  Freedom  of  Religion. 
It  could  only  be  done  by  degrees;  to  wit,  the 
Act  of  1776,  c.  2,  exempted  dissenters  from 
contributions  to  the  Church,  and  left  the 
Church  clergy  to  be  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  own  sect;  was  contin- 
•ued  from  year  to  year,  and  made  perpetual 
1779,  c.  36.  I  prepared  the  Act  for  Religious 
Freedom  in  1777,  as  part  of  the  Revisal. 
which  was  not  reported  to  the  Assembly  till 
1779,  and  that  particular  law  not  passed  till 

1785.  and  then  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madison. 
The  Act  putting  an  end  to  Entails. 

The  Act  prohibiting  the  Importation  of 
Slaves. 

The  Act  concerning  Citizens  and  establisn- 
ing  the  natural  right  of  man  to  expatriate 
himself,  at  will. 

The  Act  changing  the  course  of  Descents, 
and  giving  the  inheritance  to  all  the  children, 
&c.,  equally,  I  drew  as  part  of  the  Revisal. 

The  Act  for  Apportioning  Crimes  and  Pun- 
ishments, part  of  the  same  work,  I  drew. 
When  proposed  to  the  Legislature,  by  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1785,  it  failed  by  a  single  vote. 
G.  K.  Taylor  afterwards,  in  1796,  proposed  the 
same  subject;  avoiding  the  adoption  of  any 
part  of  the  diction  of  mine,  the  text  of  which 
had  been  studiously  drawn  in  the  technical 
terms  of  the  law,  so  as  to  give  no  occasion 
for  new  questions  by  new  expressions.  When 
I  drew  mine,  public  labor  was  thought  the 
best  punishment  to  be  substituted  for  death. 
But,  while  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  of  a 
society  in  England,  who  had  successfully  in- 
troduced solitary  confinement,  and  saw  the 
drawing  of  a  prison  at  Lyons,  in  France, 
formed  on  the  idea  of  solitary  confinement 
And,  being  applied  to  by  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  for  the  plan  of  a  Capitol  and 
Prison,  I  sent  him  the  Lyons  plan,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  drawing  on  a  smaller  scale, 
betted  adapted  to  our  use.    This  was  in  June. 

1786.  Mr.  Taylor  very  judiciously  adopted 
this  idea  (which  had  now  been  acted  on  in 
Philadelphia,  probably  from  the  English 
model),  and  substituted  labor  in  confinement, 
for  the  public  labor  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Revisal;  which  themselves  would 
have  done,  had  they  been  to  act  on  the  sub- 
ject again.  The  public  mind  was  ripe  for 
this  in  1796,  when  Mr.  Taylor  proposed  it. 
and  ripened  chiefly  by  the  experiment  in 
Philadelphia;  whereas,  in  1785,  when  it  had 
been  proposed  to  our  Assembly,  they  were 
not  quite  ripe  for  it 

In  1789  and  1790,  I  had  a  great  number  of 
olive  plants,  of  the  best  kind,  sent  from 
Marseilles  to  Charleston,  for  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  They  were  planted,  and  arc 
flourishing;  and,  though  not  yet  multiplied 
they  will  be  the  germ  of  that  cultivation  in 
those  States. 

In  1 790,  I  got  a  cask  of  heavy  upland  rice, 
from  the  river  Denbigh,  in  Afnca,  about 
Latitude    9*    30'    North,    which    I    sent    to 
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Charleston,  in  hopes  it  might  supersede  the 
culture  of  the  wet  rice,  which  renders  South 
Carolina'  and  Georgia  so  pestilential  through 
the  summer.  It  was  divided  and  a  part  sent 
to  Georgia.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been 
attended  to  in  South  Carolina;  but  it  has 
spread  in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia,  so  as  to 
have  become  almost  general,  and  is  highly 
prized.  Perhaps  it  may  answer  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  The  greatest  service  which 
can  be  rendered  any  country  is,  to  add  an 
useful  plant  to  its  culture;  especially  a 
bread  grain;  next  in  value  to  bread  is  oil. 

Whether  the  Act  for  the  more  General  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge  will  ever  be  carried  into 
complete  effect,  I  know  not.  It  was  received 
by  the  Legislature  with  great  enthusiasm  at 
first;  and  a  small  effort  was  made  in  1796, 
by  the  act  to  establish  public  schools,  to 
carry  a  part  of  it  into  effect,  viz.,  that  for  the 
establishment  of  free  English  schools :  but  the 
option  given  to  the  courts  has  defeated  the 
intention  of  the  act* — ^Jefferson  Papers,  i, 
174.    Ford  ed,,  vii,  475.    (1800.) 

4129. .     I  came  of  age  in  1764, 

and  was  soon  put  into  the  nomination  of  jus- 
tice of  the  county  in  which  I  lived,  and,  at 
the  first  election  following,  I  became  one  of 
its  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  I  was 
thence  sent  to  the  old  Congress.  Then  em- 
ployed two  years  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr. 
Wythe,  on  the  revisal  and  reduction  to  a 
single  code  of  the  whole  body  of  the  British 
Statutes,  the  acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  common  law.  Then  elected 
Governor.  Next,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to 
Congress  again.  Sent  to  Europe  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  new  Government.  Elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  President.  And  lastly,  a  Visitor 
and  Rector  of  the  University  [of  Virginia]. 
In  these  different  offices,  with  scarcely  any 
interval  between  them,  I  have  been  in  the 
public  service  now  sixty-one  years;  and  dur- 
ing the  far  greater  part  of  the  time,  in  for- 
eign countries  or  in  other  States.  *  ♦  * 
If  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  specify 
any  particular  services  rendered,  I  would 
refer  to  the  specification  of  them  made 
by  the  [Virginia]  Legislature  itself  in  their 
Farewell  Address,'t  on  my  retiring  from  the 
Presidency,  February,  1809.  There  is  one, 
however,  not  therein  specified  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  of  any  transaction 
in  any  portion  of  my  life;  to  wit.  the  head  I 
personally  made  against  the  federal  principles 
and  proceedings  during  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Adams.  Their  usurpations  and  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  at  that  period,  and 
their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
were  so  great,  so  decided,  and  so  daring, 
that  after  combating  their  aggressions,  inch 
by  inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to 
check    their    career,    the    republican    leaders 

*  It  appears  from  a  blank  space  at  the  bottom  of 
this  paper,  that  a  continuation  had  been  intended. 
Indeed;  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  above 
note*  arc  written,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
originally  intended  as  memoranda  only,  to  be  used 
in  some  more  permanent  form.— Note  in  Congress 
Edition.  . .  .      „ 

t  Printed  in  the  APPENDIX  to  this  work.— EDITOR. 


thought  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  give  up 
their  useless  efforts  there,  go  home,  get  into 
their  respective  Legislatures,  embody  what- 
ever of  resistance  they  could  be  formed  into, 
and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the 
last  ditch.  All,  therefore,  retired  leaving  Mr. 
Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I 
then  presided  as  Vice-President.  Remaining 
at  our  posts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
browbeatings  and  insults  by  which  they  en- 
deavored to  drive  us  off  also,  we  kept  the 
mass  of  republicans  in  phalanx  together,  until 
the  Legislature  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
charge;  and  nothing  on  earth  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  if  myself  particularly,  placed 
by  my  office  of  Vice-President  at  the  head 
of  the  republicans,  had  given  way  and  with- 
drawn from  my  post,  the  republicans  through- 
out the  Union  would  have  given  up  in 
despair,  and  the  cause  would  hUve  been  lost 
forever.  By  holding  on,  we  obtained  time  for 
the  Legislature  to  come  up  with  their  weight ; 
and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  partic- 
ularly, but  more  especially  .the  former,  by 
their  celebrated  resolutions,  saved  the  Con- 
stitution at  its  last  gasp.  No  person  who  was 
not  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  that  gloomv 
period,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  afflictinif 
persecutions  and  personal  indignities  we  had 
to  brook.  They  saved  our  country,  however. 
The  spirits  of  the  people  were  so  much  sub- 
dued and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X.  Y.  2. 
imposture,  and  other  stratagems  and  machi- 
nations, that  they  would  have  sunk  into 
apathy  and  .monarchy,  as  the  only  form  of 
government  which  could  maintain  itself. 

If  Legislative  services  are  worth  mention- 
ing, and  the  stamp  of  liberality  and  equality, 
which  was  necessary  to  be  imposed  on  our 
laws  in  the  first  crisis  of  our  birth  as  a  na- 
tion, was  of  any  value,  they  will  find  that 
the  leading  and  most  important  laws  of  that 
day  were  prepared  by  myself,  and  carried 
chiefly  by  my  efforts;  supported,  indeed,  by 
able  and  faithful  coadjutors  from  the  ranks 
of  the  house,  very  effective  as  seconds,  but 
who  would  not  have  taken  the  field  as 
leaders.  The  prohibition  of  the  further  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  the  first  of  these 
measures  in  time.  This  was  followed  by  the 
abolition  of  entails,  which  broke  up  the  hered- 
itary and  high-handed  aristocracy,  which,  by 
accumulating  immense  masses  of  property  in 
single  lines  of  families,  had  divided  our 
country  into  two  distinct  orders,  of  nobles 
and  plebeians.  But  further  to  complete  the 
equality  among  our  citizens  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  republican  government,  it 
was  necessary  to  abolish  the  principle  of 
primogeniture.  I  drew  the  law  of  descents, 
giving  equal  inheritance  to  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, which  made  a  part  of  the  Revised  Code. 
The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  a  domi- 
nant religion  was  first  made  by  myself.  It 
could  be  carried  at  first  only  by  a  suspension 
of  salaries  for  one  year,  by  battling  it  again 
at  the  next  session  for  another  year,  and  so 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  public  mind  was 
ripened  for  the  bill  for  establishing  religious 
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freedom,  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  Re- 
vised Code  also.  This  was  at  length  estab- 
lished permanently,  and  by  the  efforts  chiefly 
of  Mr.  Madison,  being  myself  in  Europe  at 
the  time  that  work  was  brought  forward. 

To  these  particular  services,  I  think  I  might 
add  the  establishment  of  our  University,  as 
principally  my  work,  acknowledging  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  do,  the  great  assistance  re- 
•ceiyed  from  my  able  colleagues  of  the  Visi- 
tation. But  my  residence  in  the  vicinity 
threw,  of  course,  on  me  the  chief  burthen  of 
the  enterprise,  as  well  of  the  buildings  as  of 
the  general  organization  and  care  of  the 
whole.  The  effect  of  this  institution  on  the 
future  fame,  fortune  and  prosperity  of  our 
country,  can  as  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  distance. 
But  an  hundred  well-educated  youth,  which  it 
will  turn  out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill 
all  its  oflfices  with  men  of  superior  qualifica- 
tions, and  raise  it  from  its  humble  state  to  an 
eminence  among  its  associates  which  it  has 
never  yet  known;  no,  not  in  its  brightest 
days.  That  institution  is  now  qualified  to 
raise  its  youth- to  an  order  of  science  un- 
equalled in  any  other  State;  and  this  supe- 
riority will  be  the  >?reater  from  the  free  range 
of  mind  encouraged  there,  and  the  restraint 
imposed  at  other  seminaries  by  the  shackles 
of  a  domineering  hierarchy,  and  a  bigoted  ad- 
hesion to  ancient  habits.  Those  now  on  the 
theatre  of  affairs  will  enjoy  the  ineffable  hap- 
piness of  seeing  themselves  succeeded  by  sons 
•of  a  grade  of  science  beyond  their  own  ken. 
Our  sister  States  will  also  be  repairing  to  the 
same  fountains  of  instruction,  will  bring 
hither  their  genius  to  be  kindled  at  our  fire, 
and  will  carry  back  the  fraternal  affections 
which,  nourished  by  the  same  Alma  Mater, 
will  knit  us  to  them  by  the  indissoluble  bonds 
of  early  personal  friendships.  The  good  Old 
Dominion,  the  blessed  mother  of  us  all, 
will  then  raise  her  head  with  pride  among 
the  nations,  will  present  to  them  that  splen- 
dor of  genius  which  she  has  ever  possessed, 
but  has  too  long  suffered  to  rest  uncultivated 
and  unknown,  and  will  become  a  centre  of 
ralliance  to  the  States  whose  youth  she  has 
instructed,  and,  as  it  were,  adopted.  I  claim 
some  share  in  the  merits  of  this  great  work 
of  regeneration.  My  whole  labors,  now  for 
many  years,  have  been  devoted  to  it,  and  I 
stand  pledged  to  follow  it  up  through  the 
remnant  of  life  remaining  to  me.  And  what 
remuneration  do  I  ask?  Money  from  the 
treasury?  Not  a  cent.  I  ask  nothing  from 
the  earnings  or  labors  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
I  wish  no  man's  comforts  to  be  abridged  for 
the  enlargement  of  mine.  For  the  services 
rendered  on  all  occasions,  I  have  been  always 
paid  to  my  full  satisfaction.  I  never  wished  a 
dollar  more  than  what  the  law  had  fixed  on. 
My  request  is,  only  to  be  permitted  to  sell  my 
own  property  freely  to  pay  my  own  debts. 
To  sell  it,  I  say,  and  not  to  sacrifice  it,  not 
to  have  it  gobbled  up  by  speculators  to  make 
fortunes  for  themselves,  leaving  unpaid  those 
who  have  trusted  to  my  good  faith,  and  my- 
self without  resource,  in  the  last  and  most 
-tage  of  life.    If  permitted  to  sell  it 


in  a  way  which  will  bring  me  a  fair  price, 
all  will  be  honestly  and  honorably  paid,  and 
a  competence  left  for  myself,  and  for  those 
who  look  to  me  for  subsistence.  To  sell  it  in 
a  way  which  will  offend  no  moral  principle, 
and  expose  none  to  risk  but  the  willing,  and 
those  wishing  to  be  permitted  to  take  the 
chance  of  gain.  To  give  me,  in  short,  that 
permission  which  you  often  allow  to  others 
for  purposes  not  more  moral.* — ^Thoughts  on 
Lotteries,  ix,  506.  Ford  ed,,  x,  368.  (M., 
1826.) 

4130.  JEFFEBSOnr  (Thomas),  TXniver- 

Bity  of  Virginia  and.— Against  this  tedium 
vit(B,  I  am  fortunately  mounted  on  a  hobby, 
which,  indeed,  I  should  have  better  managed 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  but  whose 
easy  amble  is  still  sufficient  to  give  exercise 
and  amusement  to  an  octogenary  rider.  This 
is  the  establishment  of  a  University. — ^To 
John  Adams,  vii,  31.3.  Ford  ed.,  x.  272. 
(M.,  1823.)     See  University  of  Virginia. 

—  JEFFEBSON    (Thomaa),    Views    on 

religion. — See  Religion. 

4131.  JEFFEBSOK  (Thomas),  Weary  of 

office. — The  motion  of  my  blood  no  longer 
keeps  time  with  the  tumult  of  the  world. 
It  leads  me  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  lap 
and  love  of  my  family,  in  the  society  of  my 
neighbors  and  my  books,  in  the  wholesome 
occupations  of  my  farm  and  my  affairs,  in  an 
interest  or  affection  in  every  bud  that  opens, 
in  every  breath  that  blows  around  me,  in  an 
entire  freedom  of  rest,  of  motion,  of  thought, 
owing  account  to  myself  alone  of  my  hours 
and  actions.  What  must  be  the  principle  of 
that  calculation  which  should  balance  against 
these  the  circumstances  of  my  present  ex- 
istence [Secretaryship  of  State],  worn  down 
with  labors  from  morning  to  night,  and 
day  to  day;  knowing  them  as  fruitless  to 
others  as  they  are  vexatious  to  myself;  com- 
mitted singly  in  desperate  and  eternal  con- 
test against  a  host  who  are  systematically  un- 
dermining the  public  liberty  and  prosperity; 
even  the  rare  hours  of  relaxation  sacrinced  to 
the  society  of  persons  in  the  same  intentions, 
of  whose  hatred  I  am  conscious  even  in  those 
moments  of  conviviality  when  the  heart 
wishes  most  to  open  itself  to  the  effusions  of 
friendship  and  confidence;  cut  off  from  my 
family  and  friends,  my  affairs  abandoned  to 
chaos  and  derangement;  in  short,  giving 
everything  I  love  in  exchange  for  every- 
thing I  hate,  and  all  this  without  a  single 
gratification  in  possession  or  prospect,  in 
present  enjoyment  or  future  wish. — To 
James  Madison,  iii,  578.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  291. 
(June  1793.) 

4132.  JOHNSOK  (Joshua),  Consul  at 
London.— The  President  of  the  United  States, 
desirous  of  availins[  his  country  of  the  talents 
of  its  best  citizens,  m  their  respective  lines,  has 
thought  proper  to  nominate  you  consul  for  the 

•  Jefferson  wrote  the  paper  of  which  the  forei^oinfr 
Is  an  extract  in  Pebrtuiry,  i8a6,  less  than  five  months 
before  his  death.  Oppressed  by  ae«  and  harassed 
by  debt,  he  asked  the  Leirislature  ofVirginta  to  j 


a  law  enabling  him  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  s 
lottery.    The  act  was  passed.—BDiTOR. 
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United  States  at  the  port  of  London.  The  ex- 
tent of  our  commercial  and  political  connections 
with  that  country  marks  the  importance  of  the 
trtist  he  confides  to  you,  and  the  more,  as  we 
have  no  diplomatic  character  at  that  court. — To 
Joshua  Johnson,   iii,  176.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

4183.  JONES  (John  Paul),  Dislnterest- 

ednesB.— Captain  John  Paul  Jones  refuses  to 
accept  any  indemnification  for  his  expenses 
[connected  with  Peyrouse's  expedition],  which 
is  an  additional  proof  of  his  disinterested  spirit, 
and  of  his  devotion  to  the  service  of  America. — 
To  John  Jay.    i,  454.     (P.,   1785-) 

4184.  JONES  (John  Paul),  Justice  for. 

— Nobody  can  wish  more  that  justice  be  done 
you,  nor  is  more  ready  to  be  instrumental  in  do- 
ing whatever  may  insure  it — To  Commodore 
Jones,     i,  594-     (P-,  1786.) 

4135.  JONES  (John  Paul),  Mission  to 
Algiers. — The  President  having  thouf^ht 
proper  to  appoint  you  commissioner  for  treating 
with  the  Dey  and  government  of  Algiers,  on  the 
subjects  of  peace  and  ransom  of  our  captives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  the  commission, 
of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  now  on  his 
way  to  London  as  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
there,  will  be  the  bearer.  Supposing  that  there 
exists  a  disposition  to  thwart  our  negotiations 
with  the  Algerines,  and  that  this  would  be 
very  practicable,  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  appointment  should 
rest  with  the  President,  Mr.  Pinckney  and  my- 
self;  for  which  reason  you  will  perceive  that  the 
commissions  are  all  in  my  own  handwriting. 
For  the  same  reason,  entire  secrecy  is  recom- 
mended to  you,  and  that  you  so  cover  from  the 
public  your  departure  and  destination,  as  that 
they  may  not  be  conjectured  or  noticed. — To 
John  Paul  Jones,    iii,  431.     (Pa.,  June  1792.) 

4136.  JONES  (John  Paul),  Newspaper 

attacks.^What  the  English  newspapers  said 
of  remonstrances  against  Paul  Jones  beins  re- 
ceived into  the  service,  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  those  who  would  have  known  it,  and 
would  have  told  it  to  me,  was  false,  as  is  every- 
thing those  papers  say,  ever  did  say,  and  ever 
will  say. — ^To  Mr.  Cutting,  ii,  437.  (P., 
1788.) 

4137.  JONES  (John  Paul),  Prize  money. 
— I  consider  Captain  Jones  as  agent  from  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  interested  in  the 
prizes  taken  in  Europe  under  his  command,  and 
that  he  is  properly  authorized  to  receive  the 
money  due  to  them,  having  given  good  security 
to  transmit  it  to  the  treasury  office  of  the  United 
Sutes,  whence  it  will  be  distributed,  under  the 
care  of  Confess,  to  the  officers  and  crews 
originally  entitled,  or  to  their  representatives. — 
To  M.  DK  Castries,    i,  361.     (P.,  1785.) 


413a 


I  have  had  the  honor  of 


enclosing  to  Mr.  Jay.  Commodore  Jones's  re- 
ceipts for  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand 
and  thirty-nine  livres,  one  sol  and  ten  deniers, 
prize  money,  which  (after  deducting  his  own 
proportion)  he  is  to  remit  to  you,  for  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  under  his  command.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  whether  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  double  remittances  might  not 
\)e  saved,  by  ordering  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Grand,  immediately,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Treasury  in  Europe,  while  you  could  make  pro- 
vision at  home  for  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
whose  demands  will  come  in  so  slowly,  as  to 
leave  the  use  of  a  great  proportion  of  this 
money  for  a  considerable  time,  and  some  of  it 


forever.  We  could,  then,  immediately  quiet 
the  French  officers. — To  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioners,   i,  522.     (P.,  1786.) 

4139.  JONBS     (John     Paul),     Biusian 

Mrvloes.— The  war  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks  has  made  an  opening  for  our  Commo- 
dore Paul  Jones.  The  Empress  has  invited  him 
into  her  service.  She  insures  to  him  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral;  will  give  him  a  separate  com- 
mand, and,  it  is  understood,  that  he  is  never  to 
be  commanded.  I  think  she  means  to  oppose 
him  to  the  Captain  Pacha,  on  the  Black  Sea. 
*  *  *  He  has  made  it  a  condition,  that  he 
shall  be  free  at  all  times  to  return  to  the  orders 
of  Congress,  *  *  *  and  also,  that  he  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  expected  to  bear  arms  against 
France.  I  believe  Congress  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  give  him  the  grade  of  admiral,  from 
the  date  of  his  taking  the  Serapis.  Such  a 
measure  would  now  greatly  gratify  him,  sec 
ond  thp  efforts  of  fortune  in  his  favor,  and 
better  the  opportunity  of  improving  him  for  our 
service,  whenever  the  moment  may  come  in 
which  we  shall  want  him.— To  General  Wash- 
ington,  ii,  37 J.     (1788.) 

4140. .  Paul  Jones  is  invited  into 

the  service  of  the  Empress  [of  Russia],  with  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral,  and  to  have  a  separate 
command.  I  wish  it  corresponded  with  the 
views  of  Congress  to  give  him  that  rank  from 
the  taking  of  the  Serapis.  I  look  to  this  officer 
as  our  great  future  dependence  on  the  sea, 
where  alone  we  should  think  of  ever  having 
a  force.  He  is  young  enough  to  see  the  day 
when  we  shall  be  more  populous  than  the  whole 
British  dominions,  and  able  to  fight  them  ship 
to  ship.  We  should  procure  him,  then,  every 
possible  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience. — 
To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  405.  Ford  ed.,  v,  22. 
(P..  1788.) 

4141. .    You  have  heard  of  the 

great  victory  [in  the  Black  Sea]  obtained  by 
the  Russians  under  command  of  Admiral  Paid 
Jones,  over  the  Turks  commanded  by  the  Cap- 
tain Pacha. — To  M.  Limozin.  ii,  443.  (P., 
1788.) 

4142. .    I  am  pleased  with  the 

promotion  of  our  countryman,  Paul  Jones.  He 
commanded  the  right  wing,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  galleys ; 
his  absence  from  the  second  proves  his  superior- 
ity over  the  Captain  Pacha,  as  he  did  not  choose 
to  bring  his  ships  into  the  shoals  in  which  the 
Pacha  ventured,  and  lost  those  entrusted  to  him. 
I  consider  this  officer  as  the  principal  hope  of 
our  future  efforts  on  the  ocean. — ^To  William 
Carmichael.     ii,  466.     (P.,  1788.) 

4143. .  I  understand,  in  a  general 

way,  that  some  persecution  on  the  part  of  his 
officers  occasioned  his  being  recalled  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  that  though  protected  against 
them  by  the  Empress,  he  is  not  yet  restored  to 
his  station. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  loi. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  113.     (P.,  1789.) 

4144.  JOKES  (John  Paul),  St.  Axme 
Decoration. — In  answer  to  your  request  to 
obtain  and  transmit  the  proper  authority  of  the 
United  States  for  your  retaining  the  Order  of 
St.  Anne,  conferred  on  you  by  the  Empress  [of 
Russia].  The  Executive  are  not  authorized 
either  to  grant  or  refuse  the  permission  you  ask^ 
and  conseauently  cannot  take  on  themselves  to 
do  it.  Whether  the  Legislature  would  under- 
take to  do  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  In  general, 
there  is  an  aversion  to  meddle  with  anything  of 
that  kind  here.     And  the  event  would  be  so 
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doubtful  that  the  Executive  would  not  commit 
themselves  by  making  the  proposition  to  the 
Legislature. — To  Admiral  Paul  Jones,  iii,  294. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

4145.  JOSEPH     TL,     Ambitious.— We 

have  here  under  our  contemplation  the  future 
miseries  of  human  nature,  like  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  ambition  of  a  voung  man,  who  has  been 
taught  to  view  his  subjects  as  his  cattle.  The 
pretensions  he  sets  up  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  would  have  been  good,  if  natural  rieht 
had  been  left  uncontrolled,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  express  compact  to  have  taken  away  a  right 
more  effectually  than  it  has  the  Emperor's. — 
To  Horatio  Gates.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  33.  (P.,  Dec. 
1784.) 

4146.  .  He  is  a  restless  am- 
bitious character,  aiming  at  everything,  perse- 
vering in  nothing,  taking  up  designs  without  cal- 
culating the  force  which  will  be  opposed  to  him. 
and-  dropping  them  on  the  appearance  of  a  firm 
opposition.  He  has  some  just  views  and  much 
activity. — To  John  Page,     i,  400.     (P.,   1785.) 

4147.  JOSEPH  H.,  Capricious.— The  en- 
terprising, unpersevering.  capricious,  thrasonic 
character  of  their  sovereign  renders  it  probable 
he  will  avail  himself  of  this  little  condescendence 
in  the  Brabantines  to  recede  from  all  his  inno- 
vations.— To  Edmund  Randolph,  ii,  212.  (P., 
1787.) 

4148.  JOSEPH  II.,  Eccentric— The  pub- 
lic acts  of  the  Emperor  speak  him  much  above 
the  common  level.  Those  who  expect  peace  say 
that  they  have  in  view  the  Emperor's  character 
which  they  represent  as  whimsical  and  eccen- 
tric, and  that  he  is  especially  affected  in  the 
dog  days. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.^  iv,  21. 
(P.,  Dec.  1784.) 

4149.  JOSEPH  TI,f  Foreign  complica- 
tions.— ^The  league  formed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  against  the  Emperor  [of  Austria]  is  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  de- 
signs. It  certainly  has  defeated  his  views  on 
Bavaria,  and  will  render  doubtful  the  election  of 
his  nephew  to  be  King  of  tae  Romans.  Matters 
are  not  yet  settled  between  him  and  the  Turk. 
In  truth,  he  undertakes  too  much.  At  home  he 
has  made  some  good  regulations. — To  R.  Izard. 
i,  442.     (P.,  1785.) 

4150.  JOSEPH    II.,    Innovations.— 

Weighing  the  fondness  of  the  Emperor  for  inno- 
vation, against  his  want  of  perseverance,  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate  what  he  will  do  with  his  dis- 
•contented  subjects  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  If 
those  provinces  alone  were  concerned  he  would 
probably  give  them  back ;  but  this  would  induce 
an  opposition  to  his  plan  in  all  his  other  do- 
minions.— John  Jay.     ii,   158.     (P.,   1787.) 

4151. .  The  Emperor's  reforma- 
tions have  occasioned  the  appearance  of  in- 
surrection in  Flanders,  and  he,  according  to 
■character,  will  probably  tread  back  his  steps. — 
To  J.  Bannister,  Jr.   li,  150.    (P.,  1787.) 

4152.  JOSEPH  II.,  And  Holland.— The 

Emperor  [of  Austria]  seems  to  prefer  the  glory 
of  terror  to  that  of  justice ;  and,  to  satisfy  this 
tinsel  passion,  plants  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of 
•every  Dutchman  which  no  time  will  extract. — 
To  James  Monroe,  i,  358.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  64. 
(1785.) 

4153.  JOSEPH  H.,  Unprincipled.— The 
Emperor  has  a  head  too  combustible  to  be  quiet. 
"-    *'    -~    eccentric    character,    all    enterprise, 

^ation,  without  principle,  without 


feelings.  Ambitious  in  the  extreme  but  too  un- 
steady to  surmount  difficulties.  He  had  in  view 
at  one  time  to  open  the  Scheldt,  to  get  Mae- 
stricht  from  the  Dutch,  to  take  a  large  district 
from  the  Turks,  to  exchange  some  of  his  Aus- 
trian dominions  for  Bavaria,  to  create  a  ninth 
electorate,  to  make  his  nephew  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  change  totally  the  constitution 
of  Hungary.  Any  one  of  these  was  as  much 
as  a  wise  prince  would  have  undertaken  at 
any  one  time.  To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  44.     (P.,  1785.) 

4154. .    The  Emperor  [has]  un- 

measurable  ambition,  and  his  total  want  of 
moral  principle  and  honor  is  suspected.  A 
great  share  of  Turkey,  the  recovery  of  Silesia^ 
the  consolidation  of  his  dominions  by  the  Ba- 
varian exchange,  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic 
body,  all  occupy  his  mind  together,  and  his 
head  is  not  well  enough  organized,  to  pursue 
so  much  only  of  all  this  as  is  practicable. — To 
General  Washington,     ii,  371.     (P.,  ix38.) 

4155.  JUDaES,  Biased.- It  is  better  to 
toss  up  cross  and  pile  in  a  cause,  than  to  refer 
it  to  a  judge  whose  mind  is  warped  by  any 
motive  whatever,  in  that  particular  case— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  372.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
236.    (1782.) 

4156. .  We  all  know  that  per- 
manent judges  acquire  an  esprit  de  corps; 
that  being  known,  they  are  liable  to  be 
tempted  by  bribery;  that  they  are  misled  by 
favor,  by  relationship,  by  a  spirit  of  party, 
by  a  devotion  to  the  Executive  or  Legisla- 
tive power;  that  it  is  better  to  leave  a  cause 
to  the  decision  of  cross  and  pile,  than  to  that 
of  a  judge  biased  to  one  side. — To  M.  L'Abbe 
Arnond.  iii,  81.  Ford  ed.,  v,  103.  (P., 
1789.) 

4157. .  As,  for  the  safety  of  so- 
ciety, we  commit  honest  maniacs  to  Bedlam, 
so  judges  should  be  withdrawn  from  their 
bench,  whose  erroneous  biases  are  leading  us 
to  dissolution.  It  may,  indeed,  injure  them 
in  fame  or  in  fortune ;  but  it  saves  the  Repub- 
lic, which  is  the  first  and  supreme  law. — 
Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed.,  i,  114. 
(1821.) 

4158.  JTJDOESy  Compensation. — ^Their 
salaries  [should  be]  ascertained  and  estab- 
lished by  law. — To  George  Wythe.  Ford  ed.. 
ii,  60.     (1776.) 

4159.  JUDQESy  Election* — I  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  the  election  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  [of  Virginia]  shall  be  re- 
strained to  the  bars  of  the  General  Court  and 
High  Court  of  Chancery. — To  George 
Wythe,   i,  212.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  167.    (F.,  1779.) 

4160.  JUDGES,  Executive  and. — I  was 
against  writing  letters  to  judiciary  officers.  I 
thought  them  independent  of  the  Executive, 
not  subject  to  its  coercion,  and  therefore  not 
obliged  to  attend  to  its  admonitions. — Anas. 
ix,  175.    Ford  ed.,  i,  265.     (i793.) 

4161.  JUDGES,  FoUibiUty  of.— When  a 
cause  has  been  adjudged  according  to  the 
rules  and  forms  of  the  country,  its  justice 
ought  to  be  presumed.  Even  error  in  the 
highest  court  which   has  been   provided  as 
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the  last  means  of  correcting  the  errors  of 
others,  and  whose  decrees  are,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  no  further  revisal,  is  one  of  those  in- 
conveniences flowing  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  faculties,  to  which  every  society  must 
submit;  because  there  must  be  somewhere  a 
la<it  resort,  wherein  contestations  may  end. 
Multiply  bodies  of  revisal  as  you  please,  their 
number  must  still  be  finite,  and  they  must 
finish  in  the  hands  of  fallible  men  as  judges. 
—To  George  Hammond,  iii,  415.  Ford  ed.^ 
vi,  56.    (Pa..  1792.) 

4162.  JTJDOES,  George  HI.  and.— He 
has  made  our*  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  Iheir  salaries. — Dec- 
laration OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

4163.  JTTBOES,  Impeachment  of.— Our 
different  States  have  differently  modified  their 
several  judiciaries  as  to  the  tenure  of  office. 
Some  appoint  their  judges  for  a  given  term  of 
time;  some  continue  them  during  good  bclia- 
tnor,  and  that  to  be  determined  on  by  the  con- 
curring vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  legislative 
house.  In  England  they  are  removable  by  a 
majority  only  of  each  house.  The  last  is  a 
practicable  remedy;  the  second  is  not.  The 
combination  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
the  accused,  the  action  of  personal  and  party 
passions,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  human 
heart,  will  forever  find  means  of  influencing 
one-third  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  house, 
will  thus  secure  their  impunity,  and  establish 
them  in  fact  for  life.  The  first  remedy  is  the 
better,  that  of  appointing  for  a  term  of  years 
only,  with  a  capacity  of  reappointment  if  their 
conduct  has  been  approved. — To  A.  Coray. 
vii,  321.    (M.,  1823.) 

4164.  JUDGES,  Independent.— The 
judges  should  not  be  dependent  upon  any 
man,  or  body  of  men. — To  George  Wythe. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  60.     (1776.) 

4165.  JTJDOESy  Interested. — It  is  not 
enough  that  honest  men  are  appointed  judges. 
All  know  the  influence  of  interest  on  the  mind 
of  man,  and  how  unconsciously  his  judgment 
is  warped  by  that  influence.  To  this  bias  add 
that  of  the  esprit  de  corps,  of  their  peculiar 
maxim  and  creed,  that  '*  it  is  the  office  of  a 
good  judge  to  enlarge  his  jurisdiction  ",  and 
the  absence  of  responsibility,  and  how  can  we 
expect  impartial  decision  between  the  General 
Government,  of  which  they  are  themselves  so 
eminent  a  part,  and  an  individual  State,  from 
which  they  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear? — 
Autobiography,  i,  81.  Ford  ed.,  i,  112. 
(1821.) 

4166.  JTTDGES,  Life  tenure.— The 
judges  should  hold  estates  for  life  in  their 
offices,  or,  in  other  words,  their  commissions 
should  be  made  during  good  behavior. — To 
George  Wythe.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  60.     (1776.) 

4167.  JITDaES,  Power  of.— Whatever  of 
the  enumerated  objects  [in  the  Constitution] 
is  to   be   done   by  a  judicial   sentence,   the 

•  Congress  struck  out  "  our".~EDlTOR. 


judges  may  pass  the  sentence. — To  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas,  iv,  506.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  248. 
(M.,  1803.) 

4168. .    We  have  seen,  too,  that, 

contrary  to  all  correct  example,  the  judges  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  of  the  question  be- 
fore them,  to  throw  an  anchor  ahead,  and 
grapple  further  hold  for  future  advances  of 
power. — Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
113.    (1821.) 

4169.  JTJBOES,  Prejudices  of  old.— 
Knowing  that  religion  does  not  furnish 
grosser  bigots  than  law,  I  expect  little  from 
old  judges.  Those  now  at  the  bar  may  be 
bold  enough  to  follow  reason  further  than 
precedent,  and  may  bring  that  principle  on 
the  bench  when  promoted  to  it;  but  I  fear 
this  effort  is  not  for  my  day. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,    v,  532.     (M.,  1810.) 

4170.  JUraES,  QuaUficatione.— The 
judges  should  always  be  men  of  learning  and 
experience  in  the  laws,  of  exemplary  morals, 
great  patience,  calmness  and  attention ;  their 
minds  should  not  be  distracted  with  jarring 
interests.— To  George  Wythe.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
59.     (1776.) 

4171.  JUPaES,  Seats  in  State  Senate.— 
The  judges  of  the  General  Court  and  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  [of  Virginia]  shall 
have  session  and  deliberative  voice,  but  not 
suffrage,  in  the  House  of  Senators.— Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  16. 
(June  1776.) 

4172.  JTJDOES,  Superfluous.— By  a 
fraudulent  use  of  the  Constitution,  which  has 
made  judges  irremovable,  the  [federalists] 
have  multiplied  useless  judges  merely  to 
strengthen  their  phalanx.— To  John  Dickin- 
son,   iv,  425.    (W.,  1801.) 

4173. .     I   should  greatly  prefer 

*  *  *  four  judges  to  any  greater  num- 
ber. Great  lawyers  are  not  over  abundant, 
and  the  multiplication  of  judges  only  enables 
the  weak  to  out-vote  the  wise,  and  three  con- 
current opinions  out  of  four  give  a  strong 
presumption  of  right.— To  William  John- 
son,   vii,  278.    Ford  ed.,  x,  249.     (M.,  1823.) 

4174.  JUDGES,     Usurpation    by.— One 

single  object,  if  your  provision  [in  the 
Louisiana  Code]  attains  it,  will  entitle  you  to 
the  endless  gratitude  of  society;  that  of  re- 
straining judges  from  usurping  legislation. 
And  with  no  body  of  men  is  this  restraint 
more  wanting  than  with  the  judjyes  of  what  is 
commonly  called  our  General  Government, 
but  what  I  call  our  Foreign  Department.— To 
Edward  Livingston,    vii,  403-    (M.,  1825.) 

4175.  JUDGES,  Venality  of  Prench.— 

Nor  should  we  wonder  at  *  *  *  [the] 
pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9] 
when  we  consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of 
power  under  which  *  *  *  [the  French] 
people  were  ground  to  powder ;  when  we  pass 
in  review  *  *  *  the  venality  of  the  judges 
and  their  partialities  to  the  rich.— Autobiog- 
raphy,   i,  86.    Ford  ed.,  i,  118.     (1821.) 
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4176.  JUDaMENT,  Errors  of.— I  fear 
not  that  any  motives  of  interest  may  lead  me 
astray;  I  am  sensible  of  no  passion  which 
could  seduce  me  knowingly  from  the  path  of 
justice;  but  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
and  the  limits  of  my  own  understanding,  will 
produce  errors  of  judgment  sometimes  in- 
jurious to  your  interests.  I  shall  need,  there- 
fore, all  the  indulgence  which  I  have  here- 
tofore experienced.— Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,   viii,  45.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  347.     (1805.) 

4177.  JTJDaMENT,  Warped.— All  know 
the  influence  of  interest  on  the  mind  of  man, 
and  how  unconsciously  his  judgment  is 
warped  by  that  influence, — Autobiography,  i, 
81.    Ford  ED.,  i,  112.    (1821.) 

4178.  JTJDICIABT  (Federal),  Central- 
ization and. — ^We  already  see  the  power,  in- 
stalled for  life,  responsible  to  no  authority 
(for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scare-crow), 
advancing  with  a  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to 
the  great  object  of  consolidation.  The  founda- 
tions are  already  deeply  laid  by  their  deci- 
sions, for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional 
State  rights,  and  the  removal  of  every  check, 
every  counterpoise  to  the  ingulphing  power  of 
which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign 
part.  ♦  *  *  Let  the  future  appointments 
of  judges  be  for  four  or  six  years,  and  re- 
movable by  the  President  and  Senate.  This 
will  bring  their  conduct,  at  regular  periods, 
under  revision  and  probation,  and  may  keep 
them  in  equipoise  between  the  general  and 
special  governments.  We  have  erred  in  this 
point,  by  copying  England,  where  certainly  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  judges  independ- 
ent of  the  King.  But  we  have  omitted  to 
copy  their  caution  also,  which  makes  a  judge 
removable  on  the  address  of  both  lejgislative 
houses.  That  there  should  be  public  func- 
tionaries independent  of  the  nation,  whatever 
may  be  their  demerit,  is  a  solecism  in  a  re- 
public, of  the  first  order  of  absurdity  and 
inconsistency.— To  Wm.  T.  Barry,  vii,  256. 
(M.,  1822.)    See  Centralization. 

4179.  JUDICIABT  (Federal),  Coercion 

of. — In  the  General  Government,  *  ♦  *  the 
Judiciary  is  independent  of  the  nation,  their 
coercion  by  impeachment  being  found  nuga- 
tory.—To  John  Taylor,  vi,  607.  Ford  ed., 
X,  30.    (M.,  1816.) 

4180.  JTJDICIABY  (Federal),  Confi- 
dence in. — The  Judiciary,  if  rendered  inde- 
pendent, and  kept  strictly  to  their  own  de- 
partment, merits  great  confidence  for  their 
learning  and  integrity. — To  James  Madison. 
iii,  3.    Ford  ed.,  v,  81.     (P.,  1789.) 

4181.  JUDICIABT  (Federal),  Control 
over. — The  Judiciary  [branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment] possessing  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment from  nature,  cannot  be  controlled  in  the 
exercise  of  them  but  by  a  law,  passed  in  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution.— Official  Opin- 
ion,   vii,  499.    Ford  ED.,  V,  209.    (1790) 

TCIABY  (Federal),  Curbing. 

J  a    ♦    *    *    difficult  task  in 


curbing  the  Judiciary  in  their  enterprises  an 
the  Constitution.     I  doubt  whether  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Senate  into  an  appellate  court  on 
constitutional  ^iuestiohs  would  be  deemed  an 
unexceptionable  reliance ;  because  it  would  en-> 
able  the  Judiciary,  with  the'  representatives  in 
Senate  of  one-third  only  of  our  citizens,  and 
that  in  a  single  house,  to  make  by  construction 
what  they  should  please  of  the  Constitution.    . 
and  thus  bind  in  a  double  knot  the  other  two^ 
thirds;   for  I  believe  that  one-third  of  our 
citizens  choose  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  and 
these,  too,  of  the  smaller  States  whose  in- 
terests  lead   to   lessen    State   influence,  and 
strengthen  that  of  the  General  (iovemraent/ 
A  better  remedy  I  think,  and  indeed  the  best 
I  can  devise  would  be  to  give  future  com- 
missions to  judges  for  six  years    (the  sen- 
atorial term)   with  a  rcappointability  by  the 
President     with    the    approbation    of    botk- 
houses.     That  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives imports  a  majority  of  citizens,  that  of 
the   Senate  a  majority  of  States,   and  that 
of  both  a  majority  of  the  three  sovereign  de- 
partments of  the  existing  government,  to  wit,^ 
of  its  Executive  and  Legislative  branches.    If 
this   would   not   be   independence   enough,   I 
know  not  what  would  be  such,  short  of  the 
total  irresponsibility  under  which  we  are  act-     | 
ing  and  sinning  now.     The  independence  of^' 
the  judges  in  England  on  the  King  alone  is 
good;  but  even  there  they  are  not  independ- 
ent on  the  Parliament,  being  removable  on 
the  joint  address  of  both  houses,  by  a  vote 
of   a   majority   of   each,    but    we    require   a^ 
majority  of  one  house  and  two-thirds  of  the 
other,  a  concurrence  which,  in  practice,  has 
been  and  ever  will  be  found  impossible ;  for 
the  judiciary  perversions  of  the  Constitution     j 
will  forever  be  protected  under  the  pretext  of  -  * 
errors  of  judgment,  which  by  princiole  are 
exempt    from    punishment.       Impeachment, 
therefore,  is  a  bugbear  which  they  fear  not 
at  all.    But  they  would  be  under  some  awe  of 
the  canvass  of  their  conduct  whieh  would  b«^ 
open   to  both   houses   regularly   every   sixth 
year.    It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  a  govemmemV 
republican,  in  which  a  branch  of  the  supreme! 
power  is  independent  of  the  nation.    By  this     I 
change  of  tenure  a  remedy  would  be  held  up     I 
to  the  States,  which,  although  very  distant, 
would  probably  keep  them  quiet.     In  aid  of 
this  a  more  immediate  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  joint  protestation  of  both  house? 
of  Congress,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  judges  ' 
in  the  case  of  Cohens,  adjudging  a  State  ame- 
nable to  their  tribunal,  and  that  Congress  can 
authorize   a    corporation   of   the   District  of 
Columbia  to  pass  any  act  which  shall  have     1 
the  force  of  law  within  a  State,  are  contrary/  1 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     This  would  be  eflFectual;  a<i 
with  such  an  avowal  of  Congress,  no  State 
would  permit  such  a  sentence  to  be  carried 
into  execution  within  its  limits.     If,  by  the/ 
distribution  of  the  sovereign  powers  among 
three    branches,    they    were    intended    to   be 
checks  on  one  another,  the  present  case  calls 
loudly  for  the  exercise  of  that  duty,  and  such 
a  counter  declaration,  while  proper  in  form. 
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would  he  most  salutary  as  a  precedent. — To 
James  Pleasants.  Ford  ed.,  x,  198.  (M., 
Dec  1821.) 

4183.  .      There     was     another 

amendment  [to  the  Federal  Constitution]  of 
which  none  of  us  thought  at  the  time  [when 
the  Constitution  was  framed],  and  in  the 
omission  of  which  lurks  the  germ  that  is  to 
destroy  this  happy  combination  of  national 
powers  in  the  General  Government  for 
matters  of  national  concern,  and  independent 
powers  in  the  States,  for  what  concerns  the 
States  severally.  In  England,  it  was  a  great 
point  gained  at  the  Revolution,  that  the  com- 
missions of  the  judges,  which  had  hitherto 
been  during  pleasure,  should  thenceforth  be 
made  during  good  behavior.  A  Judiciary, 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  king,  had  proved 
itself  the  most  oppressive  of  all  tools  in  the 
hands  of  that  magistrate.  Nothing  then  could 
be  more  salutary  than  a  change  there  to  the 
tenure  of  good  behavior ;  and  the  question  of 
good  behavior,  left  to  the  vote  of  a  simple 
majority  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Before  the  Revolution  we  were  all  good  Eng- 
lish Whigs,  cordial  in  their  free  principles, 
and  in  their  jealousies  of  their  Executive 
Magistrate.  These  jealousies  are  very  ap- 
parent in  all  our  State  constitutions;  and,  in 
the  General  Government  in  this  instance,  we 
have  gone  even  beyond  the  English  caution, 
by  requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  one  of 
the  houses,  for  removing  a  Judge;  a  vote  so 
impossible,  where*  any  defence  is  made,  be- 
fore men  of  ordinary  prejudices  and  passions, 
that  our  judges  ace  effectually  independent 
of  the  nation.  But  this  ought  not  to  be.  I 
would  not,  indeed,  make  them  dependent  on 
the  Executive  authority,  as  they  formerly 
were  in  England ;  but  I  deem  it  indispensable 
to  the  continuance  of  this  Government  that 
they  should  be  submitted  to  some  practical 
and  impartial  control;  and  that  this,  to  be 
impartial,  must  be  compounded  of  a  mixture 
of  State  and  Federal  authorities. — Autobiog- 
raphy,   i,  80.    Ford  ED.,  i,  III.    (1821.) 

4184.  JTJDICIABY  (Federal),  Danger- 
ous Decisions.— At  the  establishment  of  our 
Constitutions,  the  judiciary  bodies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  helpless  and  harmless 
members  of  the  government.  Experience, 
however,  soon  showed  in  what  way  they  were 
to  become  the  most  dangerous;  that  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  means  provided  for  their  re- 
moval gave  them  a  freehold  and  irrespon- 
sibility in  office;  that  their  decisions,  seem- 
ing to  concern  individual  suitors  only,  pass 
silent  and  unheeded  by  the  public  at  large; 
that  these  decisions,  nevertheless,  become 
law  by  precedent,  sapping,  by  little  and  little, 
the  foundations  of  the  Constitution,  and 
working  its  change  by  construction,  before 
any  one  has  perceived  that  that  invisible  and 
helpless  worm  has  been  busily  employed  in 
consuming  its  substance.     In  truth,  man  is 

*  In  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Pickering  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  habitual  and  maniac  drunkard,  no  de- 
fence was  made.  Had  there  been,  the  party  vote  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate  would  have  ac- 
quitted him.— Note  by  Jefferson. 


not  made  to  be  trusted  for  life,  if  secured 
against  all  liability  to  account. — ^To  A.  Coray. 
vii,  322.    (M.,  1823.) 

4185.  JTJDICIABY  (Federal),  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and.— The  dignity  and  sta- 
bility of  government  in  all  its  branches,  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  every  blessing  of 
society,  depend  so  much  upon  an  upright  and 
skillful  administration  of  justice,  that  the 
judicial  power  ought  to  be  distinct  from 
both  the  legislative  and  executive,  and  inde- 
pendent upon  both,  that  so  it  may  be  a  check 
upon  both,  as  both  should  be  checks  upon 
that.— To  George  Wythe.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  59. 
(July  1776.) 

4186.  JTTDICIABY  (Tederal),  Sappers 
and  miners.— The  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  is  the  subtle  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  constantly  working  under  ground  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  our  confeder- 
ated fabric.  They  are  construing  our  Con- 
stitution from  a  coordination  of  a  general  and 
special  government  to  a  general  and  supreme 
one  alone.  This  will  lay  all  things  at  their  feet, 
and  they  are  too  well  versed  in  English  law  to 
forget  the  maxim.  "  boni  judicis  est  ampliare 
jurisdictionem  ".  *  ♦  ♦  Having  found  from 
experience,  that  impeachment  is  an  imprac- 
ticable thing,  a  mere  scare-crow,  they  con- 
sider themselves  secure  for  life;  they  skulk 
from  responsibility  to  public  opinion,  the  only 
remaining  hold  on  them,  under  a  practice  first 
introduced  into  England  by  Lord  Mansfield. 
An  opinion  is  huddled  up  in  conclave,  per- 
haps by  a  majority  of  one,  delivered  as  if 
unanimous,  and  with  the  silent  acquiescence 
of  lazy  or  timid  associates,  by  a  crafty  chief 
judge,  who  sophisticates  the  law  to  his  mind, 
by  the  turn  of  his  own  reasoning.  A  judi- 
ciary law  was  once  reported  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  Congress,  requiring  each  judge  to 
deliver  his  opinion  seriatim  and  openly,  and 
then  to  give  it  in  writing  to  the  clerk  to  be 
entered  in  the  record.  A  judiciary  independ- 
ent of  a  king  or  executive  alone,  is  a  good 
thing;  but  independence  of  the  will  of  the 
nation  is  a  solecism,  at  least  in  a  republican 
government. — To  Thomas  Ritchie,  vii,  192. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  170.     (M.,  1820.) 

4187. .    The  Judges  are,  in  fact, 

the  corps  of  sappers  and  mmers,  steadily  work- 
ing to  undermine  the  independent  rights  of 
the  States,  and  to  consolidate  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  that  government  in  which  they  have 
so  important  a  freehold  estate. — ^Autobiogra- 
phy,   i,  82.    Ford  ed.,  i,  113.     (1821.) 

4188. .  This  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  at  first  considered  as  the  most 
harmless  and  helpless  of  all  its  organs.  But 
it  has  proved  that  the  power  of  declaring  what 
the  law  is,  ad  libitum,  by  sapping  and  mining, 
slyly,  and  without  alarm,  the  foundations  of 
the  Constitution,  can  do  what  open  force 
would  not  dare  to  attempt. — To  Edward 
Livingston,    vii,  404.    (M.,  1825.) 

4189.  JUDICIABY  (Federal),  The  Sen- 
ate and.— The  Constitution  has  vested  the  Ju- 
diciary power  in  the  courts  of  justice,  with 
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certain  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  Senate. — 
Opinion  on  the  Powers  of  the  Senate,  vii, 
465.    Ford  ED.,  V,  161.    (1790.) 

4190.  JUDICIABY  (Federal),  Suprem- 
acy.— The  courts  of  justice  exercise  the  sov- 
ereignty of  this  country,  in  judiciary  matters, 
are  supreme  in  these,  and  liable  neither  to 
control  nor  opposition  from  any  other  branch 
of  the  government. — To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv,  68. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  421.  (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.)  See 
Constitution,  Marshall  and  Supreme 
Court. 

4191.  JTJDIGIAB7  (State),  Elevate.— 
Render  the  judiciary  [of  the  State]  respect- 
able by  every  means  possible,  to  wit,  firm 
tenure  in  office,  competent  salaries,  and  reduc- 
tion of  their  numbers. — To  Archibald 
Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v,  410.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

4192.  JXTBISDICTION,  Foreign.— He 
has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  as- 
sent to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation 
♦  *  *  for  protecting  them  [bodies  of 
armed  troops],  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punish- 
ment, for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

4193.  JUBISDIGTIONy  Unwarrantable. 

— We  have  warned  them  [our  British  breth- 
ren] from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their 
legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  these  our  States.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here,  no  one  of 
which  could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension.* 
— Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn 
BY  Jefferson. 

4194.  JTJBY  (Grand),  Federal  Judgres 
and. — The  proceedings  in  the  Federal  court 
of  Virginia,  to  overawe  the  communications 
between  the  people  and  their  representatives, 
excite  great  indignation.  Probably  a  great 
fermentation  will  be  produced  by  it  in  that 
State.  Indeed  it  is  the  common  cause  of  the 
confederacy,  as  it  is  one  of  their  courts 
which  has  taken  the  step.  The  charges  of  the 
Federal  judges  have  for  a  considerable  time 
been  inviting  the  grand  juries  to  become  in- 
quisitors on  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  writing, 
and  of  principle  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Per- 
haps the  grand  juries  in  the  other  States,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Virginia,  may  think  it  in- 
cumbent in  their  next  presentment  to  enter 
protestations  against  this  perversion  of  their 
institution  from  a  legal  to  a  political  machine, 
and  even  to  present  those  concerned  in  it. — 
To  Peregrine  Fitzhugh.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  137. 
(Pa.,  June  1797) 

4195.  JUBY  (Trial  by),  Anchor  of  Ctov- 

emment. — I  consider  trial  by  jury  as  the  only 

*  Congress  changed  so  as  to  read :  "  We  have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their 
leg^islature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 

' ^Ve  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 

"  emigration  and  settlement  here."— 


anchor  ever  yet  imagined  by  man,  by  which  a 
government  can  be  held  to  the  principles  of 
Its  constitution. — To  Thomas  Paine,  iii,  71. 
(P..  1789.) 

—  JTJBY  (Trial  by),  In  Chancery 
Courts.— See  (Courts  of  Chancery. 

4196.  JTJBY  (Trial  by),  Common  sense 
of  Jurors. — It  is  better  to  toss  up  cross  and 
pile  in  a  cause  than  to  refer  it  to  a  judge 
whose  mind  is  warped  by  any  motive  what- 
ever, in  that  particular  case.  But  the  common 
sense  of  twelve  honest  men  gives  a  still  better 
chance  of  just  decision,  than  the  hazard  of 
cross  and  pile. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
372.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  236.    (i'fi2.) 

4197.  JTJBY  (Trial  by),  Denied  by  par- 
liament.— They  [Parliament]  have  deprived 
us  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage  in  cases  affecting  both 
life  and  property. — Decxaration  on  Taking 
up  Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  468.    (July  1775.) 

4198. .    The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ♦  *  ♦ 
because  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the 
several  acts  of  Parliament  *  *  ♦  taking 
from  us  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  of  the 
vicinage,  in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  prop- 
erty.— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  480.    (July  1775) 

4199.  JTJBY  (Trial  by),  Lack  of  TJni- 
form  Laws.— I  do  not  like  [in  the  new  Fed- 
eral Constitution]  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  providing  clearly  and  without  the  aid 
of  sophisms  for  *  ♦  *  trials  by  jury  in  all 
matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  not  by  the  law  of  nations.  *  *  * 
It  was  a  hard  conclusion  to  say,  because 
there  has  been  no  uniformity  among  the 
States  as  to  the  cases  triable  by  jury,  b^:ause 
some  have  been  so  incautious  as  to  abandon 
this  mode  of  trial,  therefore,  the  more  prudent 
States  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  of 
calamity.  It  would  have  been  much  more  just 
and  wise  to  have  concluded  the  other  way 
that,  as  most  of  the  States  had  judiciously 
preserved  this  palladium,  those  who  had 
wandered  should  be  brought  back  to  it,  and 
to  have  established  general  right  instead  of 
general  wrong.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  329. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  476.    (P.,  Dec  1787.) 

4200.  JTJBY  (Trial  by),  Essential  prin- 
ciple.— Trial  by  juries  impartially  selected,  I 
deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of 
our  government  and,  consequently,  [one] 
which  ought  to  shape  its  administration. — 
First  Inaugural  Address,  viii.  4.  Fqro  ed., 
viii,  5.    (1801.) 

4201.  JTJBY  (Trial  by),  In  Ihranoe.— I 
doubt  whether  France  will  obtain  [in  its  pro- 
posed Constitution]  the  trial  by  jury,  because 
they  are  hot  sensible  of  its  value. — To  Dr. 
Price,    ii,  557.    (P.,  Jan.  1789.) 

4202.  JTJBY  (Trial  by),  Fundamental 
right. — There  are  instruments  for  adminis- 
tering the  government,  so  peculiarly  trust- 
worthy, that  we  should  never  leave  the  leg- 
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islature  at  liberty  to  change  them.  The  new 
Constitution  has  secured  these  in  the  exec- 
titive  and  legislative  departments;  but  not  in 
the  judiciary.  It  should  have  established 
trials  by  the  people  themselves,  that  is  to  say, 
by  jury.— To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  13. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  90.    (P.,  1789.) 

4203.  JX7BT    (Trial    by),    George    III. 

and. — ^He  [George  III.]  has  endeavored  to 
pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in 
Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  *  *  *  by  combining  with  others 
to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  giving 
his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legisla- 
tion ♦  *  *  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits 
of  trial  by  jury. — Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  11.     (June  1776.) 

4204. .    He  has  combined,  with 

others,  *  *  *  for  depriving  us*  of  the  ben- 
efits of  trial  by  jury. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4205.  XCIBT  (Trial  by).  Law  and  fact. 

—The  people  are  not  qualified  to  judge  ques- 
tions of  law;  but  they  are  very  capable  of 
judging  questions  of  fact.  In  the  form  of 
juries,  therefore*  they  determine  all  matters 
of  fact,  leaving  to  the  permanent  judges  to 
decide  the  law  resulting  from  those  facts. 
*  *  *  It  is  left  to  the  juries,  if  they  think 
permanent  judges  are  under  any  bias  whatever 
in  any  cause,  to  take  on  themselves  to 
judge  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact.  They 
never  exercise  this  power  but  when  they  sus- 
pect partiality  in  the  judges;  and  bv  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  they  have  been  tne  firmest 
bulwarks  of  English  liberty. — To  L'ABBi  Ar- 
NOND.    iii,  81.    Ford  ED.,  V,  103.    (P.,  1789.) 

4206. .     If  the  question   [before 

justices  of  the  peace]  relate  to  any  point  of 
public  liberty,  or  if  it  be  one  of  those  in 
which  the  judges  may  be  suspected  of  bias, 
the  jury  undertake  to  decide  both  law  and 
fact. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  372.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  236.    (1782.) 

4207. .  The  people  *  *  *  be- 
ing competent  to  judge  of  the  f^cts  occurring 
in  ordinary  life,  have  retained  the  functions 
of  judges  of  facts,  under  the  name  of  jurors. 
—To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  vi,  590.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  22.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

4208.  JT7BT  (Trial  by),  Medietas  Lin- 
gtae.— "I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  acceptance  of 
our  new  Constitution  by  nine  States.  It  is 
a  good  canvas,  on  which  some  strokes  only 
want  retouching.  What  these  are,  I  think 
are  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  general  voice 
from  north  to  south  which  calls  for  a  bill  of 
rights.  It  seems  pretty  generally  understood 
that  this  should  go  to  juries  *  *  *  .  In 
disputes  between  a  foreigner  and  a  native,  a 
trial  by  jury  may  be  improper.  But  if  this 
exception  cannot  be  agreed  to,  the  remedy 
will  be  to  model  the  jury  bv  giving  the 
medietas  lingua,  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
cases.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  445-  Fow> 
ED.,  V,  45.   (P..  July  1788.) 

•CongreM  inserted  after  "ns"  the  words  "in 
many  cases'*. — EDITOR. 


4200.  JX7BT    (Trial   by),    Safegruard.— 

Trial  by  jury  is  the  best  of  all  safeguards 
for  the  person,  the  property,  and  the  fame  of 
every  individual. — ^To  M.  Coray.  vii,  323. 
(M.,  1823.) 

4210.  JXTBT  (Trial  by),  Scope.^I  like 
the  declaration  of  rights  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
I  should  have  been  for  going  further.  For 
instance,  the  following  alterations  and  addi- 
tions would  have  pleased  me.  ♦  *  ♦  Ar- 
ticle 7.  All  facts  put  in  issue  before  any  ju- 
dicature, shall  be  tried  by  jury,  except:  i, 
in  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  wherein  a 
foreigner  shall  be  interested;  2,  in  cases  cog- 
nizable before  a  court-martial,  concerning 
only  the  regular  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  or  members  of  the  militia  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  insurrection; 
3,  in  impeachments  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  112.    (P.,  Aug.  1789.) 

4211.  JX7BT    (Trial   by),    Selection    of 

Jurors.— An  officer  *  *  ♦  who  selects 
judges  for  principles  which  necessarily  lead  to 
condemnation,  might  as  well  lead  his  culprits 
to  the  scaffold  at  once  without  the  mockery 
of  trial. — To  .Mrs.  Sarah  Mease.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  35-     (W.*,  March  1801.) 

4212. An  officer  who  is  en- 
trusted by  the  law  with  the  sacred  duty  of 
naming  judges  of  life  and  death  for  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  who  selects  them  exclusively 
from  among  his  political  and  party  enemies, 
ought  never  to  have  in  his  power  a  second 
abuse  of  that  tremendous  magnitude. — To 
Mrs.  Sarah  Mease.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  35.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

4213. .     It  will  be  worthy    your 

consideration  whether  the  protection  of  the 
inestimable  institution  of  juries  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  the  cases  in  vol  vim?  the  security 
of  our  persons  and  property.  Their  impartial 
selection  also  being  essential  to  their  value, 
we  ought  further  to  consider  whether  that  is 
sufficiently  secured  in  those  States  where  they 
are  named  by  a  marshal  depending  on  Exec- 
utive will,  or  designated  by  the  court  or  by 
officers  dependent  on  them. — First  Annual 
Message,  viii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  123.  (Dec. 
1801.) 

4214. .    I  enclose  you  a  petition 

for  a  reformation  in  the  manner  of  appointing 
our  juries,  and  a  remedy  against  the  jury  of 
all  nations.  ♦  *  ♦  I  know  it  will  require 
but  little  ingenuity  to  make  objections  to  the 
details  of  its  execution;  but  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  small  difficulties;  make  it  as  per- 
fect as  you  can  at  a  first  essay,  and  depend  on 
amending  its  defects  as  they  develop  them- 
selves in  practice.  *  *  ♦  It  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  yield  us  a  little  present  protection 
against  the  dominion  of  a  faction,  while  cir- 
cumstances are  maturing  for  bringing  and 
keeping  the  government  in  real  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  their  constituents. — To  John 
Taylor,  iv,  260.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  311.  (M., 
1798.) 
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4216.  JUBY  (Trial  by),  Powers  of  Ju- 
rors.— All  fines,  or  amercements,  shall  be  as- 
sessed, and  terms  of  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempts and  misdemeanors  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.— Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  24.    (June  1776.) 

4216.  JTTBT  (Trial  by),  Universal.— By 
a  declaration  of  rights,  I  mean  one  which 
shall  stipulate  *  ♦  *  trial  by  juries  in 
all  cases  *  *  *  .—To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355. 
(P..  1788.) 

4217.  JX7STICE,  Administration  of.— 
He  has  suffered*  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  States, 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing 
judiciary  powers. — Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4218. .     Justice  is  administered 

in  all  the  States  with  a  purity  and  integrity 
of  which  few  countries  can  afford  an  ex- 
ample.— To  Count  de  Vergennes.  ix,  241. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  127.    (P.,  178.*;.) 

4219.  JUSTICE,  Courts  of. — Courts  of 
justice,  all  over  the  world,  are  held  by  the 
laws  to  proceed  according?  to  certain  forms, 
which  the  good  of  the  suitors  themselves  re- 
quires they  should  not  be  permitted  to  depart 
from.— To  Charles  Hellstedt.  iii,  210. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

4220. No   nation   can   answer 

for  perfect  exactitude  of  proceedings  in  all 
their  inferior  courts.  It  suffices  to  provide  a 
supreme  judicature,  where  all  error  and  par- 
tiality will  be  ultimately  corrected. — To 
George  Hammond,  iii,  414.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  55. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

4221.  JUSTICE,  Deaf  to.— They,  too 
[the  British  people],  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

4222.  JUSTICE,  Equal  and  exact. — 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  what- 
ever state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political, 
I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  our 
government  and,  consequently  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  4. 
(1801.) 

4223.  JUSTICE,  Foundation  of.— I  be- 
lieve that  justice  is  instinct  and  innate,  that 
the  moral  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution as  that  of  feeling,  seeing,  or  hear- 
ing; as  a  wise  Creator  must  have  seen  to  be 
necessary  in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  so- 
ciety; that  every  human  mind  feels  pleasure 
in  doing  good  to  another;  that  the  non-ex- 
istence of  justice  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  act  is  deemed  virtuous 
and  right  in  one  society  which  is  held  vicious 
and  wrong  in  another;  because,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  opinions  of  different  societies 
vary,  so  the  acts  which  may  do  them  right  or 
wrong  must  vary  also;  for  virtue  does  not 

*  For  "  suffered",  Congress  substituted  "  ob- 
structed "  ^e  words  in  italics  and  in- 
serted " 


consist  in  the  act  we  do,  but  in  the  end  it  is 
to  effect.  If  it  is  to  effect  the  happiness  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  directed,  it  is  virtuous,  while  in 
a  society  under  different  circumstances  and 
opinions,  the  same  act  might  produce  pain, 
and  would  be  vicious.  The  essence  of  virtue 
is  in  doing  good  to  others,  while  what  is  good 
may  be  one  thing  in  one  society,  and  its  con- 
trary in  another. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  30. 
(M.,  1816.)  "^ 

4224.  JUSTICE,  Fundamental  Law. — 
Justice  is  the  fundamental  law  of  society. — 
To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  vi,  591.  Ford  ed.^ 
X,  24.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

4225.  JUSTICE,  Govemmant  and. — ^The 
most  sacred  of  the  duties  of  a  government  is 
to  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all  its 
citizens.— Note  in  Tracy's  Political  Econ- 
omy,   vi,  574.    (1816.) 

4226.  JUSTICE,    ImpartiaL^Deal    out 

justice  without  partiality  or  favoritism. — To 
Hugh  Williamson.  Ford  ed.,  v,  492,  (Pa., 
1792.) 

4227. .    The    sword  of  the  law 

should  never  fall  but  on  those  whose  guilt  is 
so  apparent  as  to  be  pronounced  by  their 
friends  as  well  as  foes.— -To  Mrs.  Sarah 
Mease.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  35.  (W.,  March 
i8oi.) 

4228. .    When  one  undertakes  to 

administer  justice,  it  must  be  with  an  even 
hand,  and  by  rule ;  what  is  done  for  one,  must 
be  done  for  every  one  in  equal  degree. — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  507.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
264.    (W.,  1803.) 

4229.  JUSTICE,  IntemationaL — ^We 
must  make  the  interest  of  every  nation  stand 
surety  for  their  justice,  and  their  own  loss 
to  follow  injury  to  us,  as  eflFect  follows  its 
cause.— To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  191. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  154.    (Pa.,  1797.) 

4230. .    We  think  that  peaceable 

means  may  be  devised  of  keeping  nations  in  the 
path  of  justice  towards  us,  by  making  justice 
their  interest,*  and  injuries  to  react  on  them- 
selves.— To  Mr.  Cabanis.  iv,  497.  (W., 
1803.) 

4231. .   We  are  firmly  convinced, 

and  we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with  na- 
tions, as  with  individuals,  our  interests 
soundly  calculated,  will  ever  be  found  insep- 
arable from  our  moral  duties;  and  history 
bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  a  just  nation 
is  trusted  on  its  word,  when  recourse  is  had 
to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others. — 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  40.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  34.^.     (1805.) 

4232. .  A  just  nation  is  taken  on 

its  word,  when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments 
and  wars  to  bridle  others. — Second  iNAUcxntAL 
Address,  viii,  40.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  343. 
(180S.) 

4233 .  We   ask   for   peace   and 

justice  from  all  nations. — To  James  Monroe. 
v,  12.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  450.     (W.,  May  1806.) 
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4234.  JT7STIGE,  National  and  indi- 
vidual.—A  character  of  justice  is  valuable  to 
a  nation  as  to  an  individual. — ^To  Rev.  Mr. 
Worcester,    vi,  540.    (1816.} 

4235.  JUSTICE,  Partial.— The  public  se- 
curity against  a  partial  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice depends  on  its  being  dispensed  by  cer- 
tain rules.  The  slightest  deviation  in  one 
circumstance  becomes  a  precedent  for  an- 
other, that  for  a  third,  and  so  on  without 
bounds.  A  relaxation  in  a  case  where  it  is 
certain  no  fraud  is  intended,  is  laid  hold  of  by 
others,  afterwards,  to  cover  fraud. — ^To 
George  Joy.    iii,  130.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

4236.  JUSTICE,  Peace  and.— Peace  and 
justice  [should]  be  the  polar  stars  of  the 
American  Societies. — ^To  J.  Correa.  vii,  184. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  164.    (M.,  1820.} 

4237.  JUSTICE,     Pre-BeTolutionary.— 

Before  the  Revolution,  a  judgment  could  not 
be  obtained  under  eight  years  in  the  Supreme 
Court  [in  Virginia]  where  the  suit  was  in 
the  department  of  the  common  law,  which 
department  embraces  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
subject  of  legal  contestation.  In  that  of  the 
Chancery,  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  were 
requisite.  This  did  not  proceed  from  any  vice 
in  the  laws,  but  from  the  indolence  of  the 
judges  appointed  by  the  King;  and  these 
judges  holding  their  office  during  his  will 
only,  he  could  have  reformed  the  evil  at 
any  time.  This  reformation  was  among  the 
first  works  of  the  Legislature  after  our  In- 
dependence. A  judgment  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  year  at 
the  common  law,  and  in  about  three  years  in 
the  Chancery.*— Report  to  Congress,  ix,  240. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  126.    (P.,  1785.) 

4238.  JUSTICE,  Procurement  of.— [It 
is  my]  belief  that  a  just  and  friendly  con- 
duct on  our  part  will  procure  justice  and 
friendship  from  others.— To  Earl  of  Buchan. 
iv,  494.    (W.,  1803.) 

4239.  JUSTICE,  Safeguard.— The  pro- 
visions we  have  made  [for  our  government] 
are  such  as  please  ourselves ;  they  answer  the 
substantial  purposes  of  government  and  of 
justice,  and  other  purposes  than  these  should 
not  be  answered. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  479-     (July  i775) 

4240.  JUSTICE,  Senae  of .— Destutt  Tracy 
promises  a  work  on  morals,  in  which  I  la- 
ment to  see  that  he  will  adopt  the  principles 
of  Hobbes,  or  humiliation  to  human  nature; 
that  the  sense  of  justice  and  injustice  is  not 
derived  from  our  natural  organization,  but 
founded  on  convention  only.  *  ♦  *  As- 
suming the  fact,  that  the  earth  has  been 
created  in  time,  and  consequently  the  dogma 
of  final  causes,  we  yield,  of  course,  to  this 
short  syllogism:  Man  was  created  for  so- 
cial intercourse;  but  social  intercourse  cannot 
be  maintained  without  a  sense  of  justice;  then 
man  must  have  been  created  with  a  sense 
of  justice.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  4.  FoR» 
ED.,  X,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

*  Report  of  Conference  with  Count  de  Vergennes 
on  Commerce.— Editor. 


4241.  JUSTICE,  Universal.— Justice  is 
to  be  denied  to  no  man. — To  E.  C.  Genet. 
iii,  585.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  311.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

4242.  JUSTICE,  Unawervlng.— I  am 
sensible  of  no  passion  which  could  seduce  me 
knowingly  from  the  path  of  justice. — Second 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  45.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
347.     (180.S.) 

4243.  JUSTICE,  Views  of.— All  our  pro- 
ceedings have  flowed  from  views  of  justice. — 
Special  Message,  viii,  70.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
496.    (Dec.  1806.) 

4244.  KAMES,  Writings  of  Lord.— Your 
objection  to  Lord  Karnes^  that  he  is  too  meta- 
physical, is  just,  and  it  is  the  chief  objection  to 
which  his  writings  are  liable.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  though  he  has  given  us  what 
should  be  the  system  of  equity,  yc^  it  is  not  the 
one  actually  established,  at  least  not  in  all  its 
parts. — To  Peter  Carr.  iii,  452.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
92.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

4245.  KENTUCKY^  Asks  separation.^ 

We  have  transmitted  a  copy  of  a  petition 
from  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  Congress 
praying  to  be  separated  from  Virginia.  Con- 
gress took  no  notice  of  it.  We  [delegates] 
sent  the  copy  to  the  Governor  desiring  it  to 
be  laid  before  the  Assembly.  Our  view  was 
to  bring  on  the  question.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  Virginia  to  cede  so  far  immediately,  be- 
cause the  people  beyond  that  will  separate 
themselves,  because  they  will  be  joined  by  all 
our  settlements  beyond  the  Alleghany  if  they 
are  the  first  movers.  Whereas  if  we  draw 
the  line,  those  at  Kentucky  having  their  end, 
will  not  interest  themselves  for  the  people  of 
Indiana,  Greenbriar,  &c.,  who  will  of  course 
be  left  to  our  management,  and  I  can  with  cer- 
tainty almost  say  that  (Congress  would  ap- 
prove of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  and  will  consider  it  as  the  ultimate 
point  to  be  desired  from  Virginia.  I  form 
this  opinion  from  conversation  with  many 
members.  Should  we  not  be  the  first 
movers,  and  the  Indianians  and  Kentuckians 
take  themselves  off  and  claim  to  the  Alle- 
ghany, I  am  afraid  Congress  would  secretly 
wish  them  well. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ed.,  iii,  401.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

4246.  KENTUCKY,  Danger  of  seces- 
sion.— I  fear,  from  an  expression  in  your 
letter,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  think  of 
separating,  not  only  from  Virginia  (in  which 
they  are  right),  but  also  from  the  confed- 
eracy. I  own  I  should  think  this  a  most  cal- 
amitious  event,  and  such  a  one  as  every  good 
citizen  should  set  himself  against. — To  Arch- 
ibald Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  188.  (P., 
Jan.  1786.) 

4247.  KENTUCKY,  Independence  de- 
clared.— The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
at  their  session  in  1785.  passed  an  act  de- 
claring that  the  district,  called  Kentucky, 
shall  be  a  separate  and  independent  State,  on 
these  conditions,  i.  That  the  people  of  that 
district  shall  consent  to  it.  2.  That  Congress 
shall  consent  to  it,  and  shall  receive  them 
into  the  Federal  Union.     3.  That  they  shall 
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4215.  JUBY  (Trial  by).  Powers  of  Ju- 
rors.— All  fines,  or  amercements,  shall  be  as- 
sessed, and  terms  of  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempts and  misdemeanors  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.— Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  24.    (June  1776.) 

4216.  JTTBT  (Trial  by),  Universal.— By 
a  declaration  of  rights,  I  mean  one  which 
shall  stipulate  *  *  *  trial  by  juries  in 
all  cases  *  *  *  . — To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355. 
(P.,  1788.) 

4217.  JUSTICE,  Administratioxi  of.— 
He  has  suffered*  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  States, 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing 
judiciary  powers. — Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4218. .     Justice  is  administered 

in  all  the  States  with  a  purity  and  integrity 
of  which  few  countries  can  afford  an  ex- 
ample.— To  Count  de  Vergennes.  ix,  241. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  127.    (P.,  1785.) 

4219.  JUSTICE,  Courts  of. — Courts  of 
justice,  all  over  the  world,  are  held  by  the 
laws  to  proceed  according  to  certain  forms, 
which  the  good  of  the  suitors  themselves  re- 
quires they  should  not  be  permitted  to  depart 
from. — To  Charles  Hellstedt.  iii,  210. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

4220. .    No   nation   can   answer 

for  perfect  exactitude  of  proceedings  in  all 
their  inferior  courts.  It  suffices  to  provide  a 
supreme  judicature,  where  all  error  and  par- 
tiality will  be  ultimately  corrected. — To 
George  Hammond,  iii,  414.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  55. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

4221.  JUSTICE,  Deaf  to.— They,  too 
[the  British  people],  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

4222.  JUSTICE,  Equal  and  exact. — 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  what- 
ever state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political, 
I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  our 
government  and,  consequently  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  4. 
(1801.) 

4223.  JUSTICE,  Foundation  of.— I  be- 
lieve that  justice  is  instinct  and  innate,  that 
the  moral  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution as  that  of  feeling,  seeing,  or  hear- 
ing; as  a  wise  Creator  must  have  seen  to  be 
necessary  in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  so- 
ciety; that  every  human  mind  feels  pleasure 
in  doing  good  to  another;  that  the  non-ex- 
istence of  justice  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  act  is  deemed  virtuous 
and  right  in  one  society  which  is  held  vicious 
and  wrong  in  another;  because,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  opinions  of  different  societies 
vary,  so  the  acts  which  may  do  them  right  or 
wrong  must  vary  also;  for  virtue  does  not 

*  For    "  suffered",     Congress    substituted    "  ob- 
ructed  "  ;  struck  out  the  words  in  italics  and  in- 
ted  "  by".— Editor. 


consist  in  the  act  we  do,  but  in  the  end  it  is 
to  effect.  If  it  is  to  effect  the  happiness  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  directed,  it  is  virtuous,  while  in 
a  society  under  different  circumstances  and 
opinions,  the  same  act  might  produce  pain, 
and  would  be  vicious.  The  essence  of  virtue 
is  in  doing  good  to  others,  while  what  is  good 
may  be  one  thing  in  one  society,  and  its  con- 
trary in  another.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  30, 
(M.,  1816.)  ^"^ 

4224.  JUSTICE,    Fundamental    Law. — 

Justice  is  the  fundamental  law  of  society.^ 
To  DupoNT  de  Nemours,  vi,  591.  Ford  ed., 
X,  24.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

4225.  JUSTICE,  Gk>vemm«nt  and.— The 
most  sacred  of  the  duties  of  a  government  is 
to  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all  its 
citizens.— Note  in  Tracy's  Political  Econ- 
omy,   vi,  574-    (1816.) 

4226.  JUSTICE,    Impartial.— Deal    out 

justice  without  partiality  or  favoritism. — To 
Hugh  Williamson.  Ford  ed.,  v,  492.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

4227. .    The    sword  of  the  law 

should  never  fall  but  on  those  whose  guilt  is 
so  apparent  as  to  be  pronounced  by  their 
friends  as  well  as  foes. — To  Mrs.  Sarah 
Mease.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  35.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

4228. .    When  one  undertakes  to 

administer  justice,  it  must  be  with  an  even 
hand,  and  by  rule ;  what  is  done  for  one,  must 
be  done  for  every  one  in  equal  degree.— To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  507.  Ford  ed.,  viii,. 
264.    (W.,  1803.) 

4229.  JUSTICE,  International.— We 
must  make  the  interest  of  every  nation  stand 
surety  for  their  justice,  and  their  own  loss 
to  follow  injury  to  us,  as  effect  follows  its 
cause. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  191. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  154.    (Pa.,  1797.) 

4230 .    We  think  that  peaceable 

means  may  be  devised  of  keeping  nations  in  the 
path  of  justice  towards  us,  by  making  justice 
their  interest,-  and  injuries  to  react  on  them- 
selves.— To  Mr.  Cabanis.  iv,  497.  (W,^ 
1803.) 

4231. ,   We  are  firmly  convinced^ 

and  we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with  na- 
tions, as  with  individuals,  our  interests 
soundly  calculated,  will  ever  be  found  insep- 
arable from  our  moral  duties;  and  history 
bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  a  just  nation 
is  trusted  on  its  word,  when  recourse  is  had 
to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others. — 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  40.  Ford^ 
ED.,  viii,  34.^     (1805.) 

4232. .  A  just  nation  is  taken  on 

its  word,  when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments 
and  wars  to  bridle  others. — Second  Inaugcrai, 
Address,  viii,  40.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  343. 
(1805.) 

4233 .  We   ask   for   peace   and 

justice  from  all  nations. — To  James  Monroe. 
V,  12.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  450.    (W.,  May  1806.) 
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4284.  JUSTICE,  National  and  Indi- 
iridnal.— A  character  of  justice  is  valuable  to 
a  nation  as  to  an  individual. — ^To  Rev.  Mr. 
Worcester,    vi,  540.    (1816.} 

^i35.  JUSTICE,  Partial.— The  public  se- 
curity against  a  partial  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice depends  on  its  being  dispensed  by  cer- 
tain rules.  The  slightest  deviation  in  one 
circumstance  becomes  a  precedent  for  an- 
other, that  for  a  third,  and  so  on  without 
bounds.  A  relaxation  in  a  case  where  it  is 
certain  no  fraud  is  intended,  is  laid  hold  of  by 
others,  afterwards,  to  cover  fraud. — ^To 
George  Joy.    iii,  130.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

45336.  JUSTICE,  Peace  and.— Peace  and 

justice  [should]  be  the  polar  stars  of  the 
American  Societies. — To  J.  Correa.  vii,  184. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  164.    (M.,  1820.) 

4237.  JUSTICE,  Pre-BeTolutionary.— 
Before  the  Revolution,  a  judgment  could  not 
be  obtained  under  eight  years  in  the  Supreme 
Court  [in  Virginia]  where  the  suit  was  in 
the  department  of  the  common  law,  which 
department  embraces  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
subject  of  legal  contestation.  In  that  of  the 
Chancery,  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  were 
requisite.  This  did  not  proceed  from  any  vice 
in  the  laws,  but  from  the  indolence  of  the 
judges  appointed  by  the  King;  and  these 
judges  holding  their  office  during  his  will 
only,  he  could  have  reformed  the  evil  at 
any  time.  This  reformation  was  among  the 
first  works  of  the  Legislature  after  our  In- 
dependence. A  judgment  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  year  at 
the  common  law,  and  in  about  three  years  in 
the  Chancery.*— Report  to  Congress,  ix,  240. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  126.    (P.,  1785) 

4238.  JUSTICE,  Procurement  of. — [It 
is  my]  belief  that  a  just  and  friendly  con- 
duct on  our  part  will  procure  justice  and 
friendship  from  others. — To  Earl  of  Buchan. 
iv,  494.    (W.,  1803.) 

4239.  JUSTICE,  Safeguard.— The  pro- 
visions we  have  made  [for  our  government] 
are  such  as  please  ourselves :  they  answer  the 
substantial  purposes  of  government  and  of 
justice,  and  other  purposes  than  these  should 
not  be  answered. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  479.     (July  1775) 

4240.  JUSTICE,  Senae  of .— Destutt  Tracy 
promises  a  work  on  morals,  in  which  I  la- 
ment to  see  that  he  will  adopt  the  principles 
of  Hobbes,  or  humiliation  to  human  nature; 
that  the  sense  of  justice  and  injustice  is  not 
derived  from  our  natural  organization,  but 
founded  on  convention  only.  ♦  *  ♦  As- 
suming the  fact,  that  the  earth  has  been 
created  in  time,  and  consequently  the  dogma 
of  final  causes,  we  yield,  of  course,  to  this 
short  syllogism:  Man  was  created  for  so- 
cial intercourse ;  but  social  intercourse  cannot 
be  maintained  without  a  sense  of  justice ;  then 
man  must  have  been  created  with  a  sense 
of  justice.--To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  4.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

*  Report  of  Conference  with  Count  de  Vergennea 
on  Commerce.— Editor. 


4241.  JUSTICE,  Universal.— Justice  is 
to  be  denied  to  no  man.— To  E.  C.  Genet. 
iii,  585.    Ford  ED.,  vi,  311.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

4242.  JUSTICE,     Unswerving.— J     am 
sensible  of  no  passion  which  could  seduce  me 
knowingly  from  the  path  of  justice.— Second 
Inaugural  Address,    viii,  45.    Ford  ed.,  viii 
347.     (1805.) 

4243.  JUSTICE,  Views  of.— All  our  pro- 
ceedings have  flowed  from  views  of  justice. — 
Special  Message,  viii,  70.  Ford  ed..  viii. 
496.    (Dec.  1806.) 

4244.  XAMES,  Writings  of  Lord.— Your 

objection  to  Lord  Karnes^  that  he  is  too  meta- 
physical, is  just,  and  it  is  the  chief  objection  to 
which  hJs  writings  arc  liable.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  though  he  has  given  us  what 
should  be  the  system  of  equity,  yc^  it  is  not  the 
one  actually  established,  at  least  not  in  all  its 
parts. — To  Peter  Carr.  iii,  452.  Ford  bd.,  vi, 
92.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

4245.  KENTTJCKY,  Asks  separation.— 

We  have  transmitted  a  copy  of  a  petition 
from  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  Congress 
praying  to  be  separated  from  Virginia.  Con- 
gress took  no  notice  of  it.  We  [delegates] 
sent  the  copy  to  the  Governor  desiring  it  to 
be  laid  before  the  Assembly.  Our  view  was 
to  bring  on  the  question.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  Virginia  to  cede  so  far  immediately,  be- 
cause the  people  beyond  that  will  separate 
themselves,  because  they  will  be  joined  by  all 
our  settlements  beyond  the  Alleghany  if  they 
are  the  first  movers.  Whereas  if  we  draw 
the  line,  those  at  Kentucky  having  their  end, 
will  not  interest  themselves  for  the  people  of 
Indiana,  Greenbriar,  &c.,  who  will  of  course 
be  left  to  our  management,  and  I  can  with  cer- 
tainty almost  say  that  (Congress  would  ap- 
prove of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  and  will  consider  it  as  the  ultimate 
point  to  be  desired  from  Virginia.  I  form 
this  opinion  from  conversation  with  many 
members.  Should  we  not  be  the  first 
movers,  and  the  Indianians  and  Kentuckians 
take  themselves  off  and  claim  to  the  Alle- 
ghany, I  am  afraid  Congress  would  secretly 
wish  them  well. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  401.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

4246.  XENTUCKT,  Danger  of  seces- 
sion.— I  fear,  from  an  expression  in  your 
letter,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  think  of 
separating,  not  only  from  Virginia  (in  which 
they  are  right),  but  also  from  the  confed- 
eracy. I  own  I  should  think  this  a  most  cal- 
amitious  event,  and  such  a  one  as  every  good 
citizen  should  set  himself  against. — To  Arch- 
ibald Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  ED.,  iv,  188.  (P.. 
Jan.   1786.) 

4247.  KEKTTJGXY,  Independence  de- 
clared.— The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
at  their  session  in  1785,  passed  an  act  de- 
claring that  the  district,  called  Kentucky, 
shall  be  a  separate  and  independent  State,  on 
these  conditions,  i.  That  the  people  of  that 
district  shall  consent  to  it.  2.  That  Congress 
shall  consent  to  it,  and  shall  receive  them 
into  the  Federal  Union.    3.  That  they  shall 
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take  on  themselves  a  proportionable  part  of 
the  public  debt  of  Virginia..  4.  That  they 
shall  confirm  all  titles  to  lands  within  their 
district,  made  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  be- 
fore their  separation. — To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix,  258.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  162.    (P.,  1786.) 

4248. .    Virginia     has     declared 

Kentucky  an  independent  State,  provided  its 
inhabitants  consent  to  it,  and  Congress  will 
receive  them  into  a  union. — To  William 
Carmichael.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  244.     (P.,  1786.) 

4249.  KENTUCKY,  Statehood.— I  wish 
to  see  that  country  in  the  hands  of  people 
well  disposed,  who  know  the  value  of  the 
connection  between  that  and  the  maritime 
States,  and  who  wish  to  cultivate  it.  I  con- 
sider their  happiness  as  bound  up  together, 
and  that  every  measure  should  be  taken  which 
may  draw  the  bands  of  union  tighter.  It  will 
be  an  efficacious  one  to  receive  them  into 
Congress,  as  I  perceive  they  are  about  to  de- 
sire. If  to  this  be  added  an  honest  and  dis- 
interested conduct  in  Congress,  as  to  every- 
thing relating  to  them,  we  may  hope  for  a 
perfect  harmony.— To  John  Brown,  ii,  395. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  16.    (P.,  May  1788.) 

4250. .    There  are  now    100,000 

inhabitants  at  Kentucky.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  independence  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  Virginia,  and  they  have  decided 
that  their  independent  government  shall  be- 
gin on  the  1st  day  of  the  next  year.  In  the 
meantime,  they  claim  admittance  into  Con- 
gress.—To  William  Carmichael.  Ford  ed., 
V,  23.    (P.,  June  1788.) 

4251.  KENTTJCKY,  Union  and.— Faith- 
ful to  the  Federal  compact,  according  to  the 
plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it  was  un- 
derstood and  acceded  to  by  the  several  par- 
ties, *  *  *  Kentucky  is  sincerely  anxious 
for  its  preservation. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,   ix,  468.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  300.    (1798.) 

4252. .    This         Commonwealth 

continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  [the 
States]  friendship  and  union  which  it  has 
manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a 
common  danger  first  suggested  a  common 
union. — Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  468. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  300.    (1798.) 

4263.  KENTUCKT,  Vermont  and.^ 
Congress  referred  the  decision  as  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Kentucky  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. Brown  ascribes  this  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  northern  States,  who  want  Vermont  to 
be  received  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a  balance  of  interests  in  Congress. 
He  was  just  setting  out  for  Kentucky,  dis- 
gusted, yet  disposed  to  persuade  to  an  ac- 
quiescence, thoucrh  doubting  they  would  im- 
mediately separate  from  the  Union.  The 
principal  obstacle  to  this,  he  thought,  would 
be  the  Indian  war. — To  William  Short,  ii, 
480.    Ford  ed.,  v,  50.     (P.,  Sep.  1788.) 

4254.  KENTTTCKY,  Virginia  and.— 
I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
Virginia   and   Kentucky   pursuing   the    same 


track  at  the  ensuing  sessions  of  their  Legis- 
latures.—-To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  304. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  389.     (M.,  Aug.  26.  i799) 

4255.  KENTUCKY  BESOLUTIONS 
(1798),  Draft  of.— I  enclose  you  a  copy  of 
the  draft*  of  the  Kentuckv  resolves.  I  think 
we  should  distinctly  affirm  all  the  important 
principles  they  contain,  so  as  to  hold  to  that 
ground  in  future,  and  leave  the  matter  in  such 
a  train  as  that  we  may  not  be  committed  abso- 
lutely to  push  the  matter  to  extremities,  and  yet 
may  be  free  to  push  as  far  as  events  will  render 
prudent. — ^To  James  Madison,  iv,  258.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  288.     (M.,  Nov.  17,  1798) 

4256.  KENTUCKY  BE8OI1TJTIONS 
(1798),  History  of.— At  the  time  when  the 
Republicans  of  our  country  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  as- 
cendency in  Congress,  in  the  Executive  and 
the  Judiciary  departments,  it  became  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration  how  head  could  be 
made  against  their  enterprises  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  leading  Republicans  in  Congress 
found  themselves  of  no  use  there,  browbeaten, 
as  they  were,  by  a  bold  and  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. They  concluded  to  retire  from  that  field, 
take  a  stand  in  the  State  Legislatures,  and  en- 
deavor there  to  arrest  their  progress.  The 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  furnished  the  particu- 
lar occasion.  The  sympathy  between  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  was  more  cordial,  and  more  in- 
timately conndential,  than  between  any  other 
two  States  of  Republican  policy.  Mr.  Madi- 
son came  into  the  Virginia  Legislature.  I  was 
then  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  could  not  leave 
my  station.  But  your  father.  Colonel  W.  C. 
Nicholas,  and  myself  happening  to  be  together, 
the  engaging  the  cooperation  of  Kentucky  in 
an  energetic  protestation  against  the  constitu- 
tionality  of  those  laws,  became  a  subject  of 
consultation.  Those  gentlemen  pressed  me 
strongly  to  sketch  resolutions  for  that  purpose, 
your  father  undertaking  to  introduce  them  to 
that  Legislature,  with  a  solemn  assurance,  which 
I  strictly  required,  that  it  should  not  be  known 
from  what  quarter  they  came.  I  drew  and  de- 
livered them  to  him,  and  in  keeping  their  origin 
secret,  he  fulfilled  his  pledge  of  honor.  Some 
years  after  this.  Colonel  Nicholas  asked  me  if  I 
would  have  any  objection  to  its  being  known 
that  I  had  drawn  them.  I  pointedly  enjoined 
that  it  should  not  Whether  he  had  unguard- 
edly intimated  it  before  to  any  one,  I  know 
not;  but  I  afterwards  observed  in  the  papers 
repeated  imputations  of  them  to  me;  on  which, 
as  has  been  my  practice  on  all  occasions  of 
imputation,  I  have  observed  entire  silence. 
The  question,  indeed,  has  never  before  been 
put  to  me,  nor  should  I  answer  it  to  any  other 
than  yourself;  seeing  no  good  end  to  be  pro- 
posed by  it,  and  the  desire  of  tranquillity  indu- 
cing with  me  a  wish  to  be  withdrawn  from  pub- 
lic notice,  t — To Nicholas,   vii,  229.  (M.. 

Dec.  1 82 1.) 

4257.  KENTTJCKT  BESOIiXmONS 
(1798)^  Phrasing  of.— The  more  I  have  re- 
flected on  the  phrase  in  the  paper  you  showed 
me,  the  more  strongly  I  think  it  should  be 
altered.  Suppose  you  were  instead  of  the 
invitation  to  cooperate  in  the  annulment  of  the 
acts,  to  make  it  an  invitation  "  to  concur  with 
this  commonwealth  in  declaring,  as  it  does 
hereby  declare,  that  the  said  acts  are,  and  were 

♦  The  Resolutions  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  volume.  The  principles,  Ac,  declared  in  them 
are  arranged  under  appropriate  titles.--EDrTOR. 

t  In  the  PORD  EDITION,  vii.  ago,  but  addressed  ti-^ 
John  Cabel  Breckenridge.— Editor. 
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cb  initio,  null,  void,  and  of  no  force,  or  effect  ', 
I  should  like  it  better.— To  W.  C.  Nicholas. 
Fo&D  £D.,  vii,  312.     (Nov.  1798.) 

4258.  KENTTJCKT  BESOLTJTIONS 
(1798),  Presentatioii  of.— I  entirely  approve 
of  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  Mr. 
Breckenridge,  as  he  possesses  mine  entirely. 
1  had  imagined  it  better  these  resolutions  should 
have  originated  with  North  Carolina.  But  per- 
haps the  late  changes  in  their  representation 
may  indicate  some  doubt  whether  they  could 
have  passed.  In  that  case,  it  is  better  they 
should  come  from  Kentucky.  I  understand  you 
intend  soon  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Madison's.  You 
know  of  course  I  have  no  secrets  from  him.  I 
wish  him,  therefore,  to  be  consulted  as  to  these 
resolutions. — ^To  W.  C.  Nicholas.  Ford  ed.^ 
vii,  2S1.     (M.,  Oct.  5,  1798.) 

4259.  KENTUCKY  KESOIiUTIONS 
(1790),  Outlines  of.— I  thought  something 
essentially  necessary  to  be  said,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inference  of  acquiescence ;  that  a  reso- 
lution or  declaration  should  be  passed:  i.  An- 
swering the  reasonings  of  such  of  the  States 
as  have  ventured  into  the  field  of  reason,  and 
that  of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  taking  some 
notice,  too,  of  those  States  who  have  either 
not  answered  at  all,  or  answered  without  rea- 
soning. 2.  Making  firm  protestation  against  the 
precedent  and  principle,  and  reserving  the  right 
to  make  this  palpable  violation  of  the  Federal 
Compact  the  ground  of  doing  in  future  what- 
ever we  might  now  rightfully  do,  should  repeti- 
tions of  these  and  other  violations  of  the  com- 
pact render  it  expedient.  3.  Expressing  in 
affectionate  and  conciliatory  language  our  warm 
attachment  to  union  with  our  sister  States. 
and  to  the  instrument  and  principles  by  which 
we  are  united ;  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
to  this  evenrthing  but  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment in  those  important  points  which  we  have 
never  yielded,  and  in  which  alone  we  see  lib- 
erty, safety  and  happiness;  that  not  at  all 
disposed  to  make  every  measure  of  error  or  of 
wron^  a  cause  of  scission,  we  are  willing  to  look 
on  with  indulgence,  and  to  wait  with  patience 
till  those  passions  and  delusions  shall  have 
passed  over,  which  the  Federal  Government 
have  artfully  excited  to  cover  its  own  abuses 
and  conceal  its  designs,  fully  confident  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  their 
attachment  to  those  very  rights  which  we  are 
now  vindicating,  will,  before  it  shall  be  too  late, 
rally  with  us  round  the  true  principles  of  our 
Federal  compact.  This  was  only  meant  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  complexion  and  topics  of 
such  an  instrument.  Mr.  Madison  ♦  *  ♦  does 
not  concur  in  the  reservation  proposed  above; 
and  from  this  I  recede  readily,  not  only  in  def- 
erence to  his  judgment,  but  because,  as  we 
should  never  think  of  separation  but  for  re- 
peated and  enormous  violations,  so  these,  when 
they  occur,  will  be  cause  enough  of  them- 
selves. To  these  topics,  however,  should  be 
added  animadversions  on  the  new  pretensions 
to  a  common  law  of  the  United  States.  *  ♦  ♦ 
As  to  the  preparing  anything,  I  must  decline  it, 
to  avoid  suspicions  (which  were  pretty  strong 
in  some  quarters  on  the  late  occasion),  and  be- 
cause there  remains  still  (after  their  late  loss) 
a  mass  of  talents  in  Kentucky  sufficient  for 
every  purpose.  The  only  object  of  the  present 
communication  is  to  procure  a  concert  in  the 
general  plan  of  action  [as  it  is  extremelv  de- 
sirable that  Virginia  and  Kentucky  shoula  pur- 
sue  the  same  track  on  this  occasion  *].    Be- 

♦  Part  in  brackets  not  In  letter-press  copy.— PoRD 

ED.  NOTE. 


sides,  how  could  you  better  while  away  the  road 
from  hence  to  Kentucky,  than  in  meditating 
this  very  subject,  and  preparing  something 
yourself,  than  whom  nobody  will  do  it  better. 
— To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  305.  Ford  ed., 
vii,   390.     (M.,   Sep.  5,   1799.) 

—  KBITTTTCKY  BESOLTJTIONS,  Text 
of. — See  Appendix. 

4260.  KINGS,  Abhorrence  of.— Let  us 
turn  with  abhorrence  from  these  sceptered 
scelerats,  and  disregarding  our  own  petty 
differences  of  opinion  about  men  and  meas- 
ures, let  us  cling  in  mass  to  our  country  and 
to  one  another,  aiud  bid  defiance,  as  we  can  if 
united,  to  the  plundering  combinations  of  the 
old  world. — To  Dr.  George  Logan,  vii,  20. 
(M.,  1816.) 

4261.  KLSQS,  Absolutism  and.— There 
is  no  king,  who,  with  sufficient  force,  is  not 
always  ready  to  make  himself  absolute. — To 
George  Wythe,  ii,  8.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  270.  (P., 
1786.) 

4262.  KINGS,  American.— It  is  lawful  to 
wish  to  see  no  emperor  or  king  in  our  hemi- 
sphere.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  244. 
(M.,  1822.) 

4263.  KINGS,  Bourbon.— France  has  now 
a  family  of  fools  at  its  head,  from  whom, 
whenever  it  can  shake  off  its  foreign  riders, 
it  will  extort  a  free  constitution,  or  dismount 
them,  and  establish  some  other  on  the  solid 
basis  of  national  right. — To  Benjamin  Aus- 
tin, vi,  554.  Ford  ed.,  x,  ii.  (M.,  Feb. 
1816.) 

4264.  KINGSy  Breeding.— When  I  ob- 
served that  the  King  of  England  was  a 
cipher,  I  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  observa- 
tion to  the  mere  individual  [George  III.]  now 
on  that  throne.  The  practice  of  kings  marry- 
ing only  in  the  families  of  kings,  has  been 
that  of  Europe  for  some  centuries.  Now, 
take  any  race  of  animals,  confine  them  in  idle- 
ness and  inaction,  whether  in  a  sty,  a  stable  or 
a  state-room,  pamper  them  with  high  diet, 
gratify  all  their  sexual  appetites,  immerse 
them  in  sensualities,  nourish  their  passions,  let 
everything  bend  before  them,  and  banish 
whatever  might  lead  them  to  think,  and  in  a 
few  generations  they  become  all  body,  and  no 
mind;  and  this,  too,  by  a  law  of  nature,  by 
that  very  law  by  which  we  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  changing  the  characters  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  animals  we  raise  for  our  own 
purposes.  Such  is  the  regimen  in  raising 
kings,  and  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  for 
centuries. — To  John  Langdon.  v,  514.  (M., 
1810.) 

—  KINGS,  Cannibal. — See  1123. 

4265.  KINGS,  Character  of  European. — 
While  in  Europe,  I  often  amused  myself 
with  contemplating  the  characters  of  the  then 
reigning  monarchs  of  Europe.  Louis  XVL 
was  a  fool,  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  in 
despite  of  the  answers  made  for  him  at  his 
trial.  The  King  of  Spain  was  a  fool,  and 
of  Naples  the  same.  They  passed  their  lives 
in  hunting,  and  despatched  two  couriers  a 
week,  one  thousand  miles,  to  let  each  other 
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swore  that  our  Government  must  either  be 
entirely  new  modeled^  or  it  would  be  knocked 
to  pieces  in  less  than  ten  years;  and  that  as  it 
is  at  present,  he  would  not  give  a  copper  for  it; 
that  it  is  the  Presidents  character,  and  not 
the  written  Constitution,  which  keeps  it  to- 
gether.— The  Anas,  ix,  139.  Ford  ed.,  i,  Z22, 
(Feb.  1793.) 

4294.  KOSCIUSKO  (General),  Affec- 
tion for. — For  yourself,  personally,  I  may 
express  with  safe^  as  well  as  truth,  ray  great 
esteem,  and  the  interest  I  feel  for  your  welfare. 
From  the  same  principles  of  caution,  I  do  not 
write  to  my  friend  Kosciusko.  I  know  he  is 
always  doing  what  he  thinks  is  ri^ht,  and  he 
knows  my  prayers  for  his  success  in  whatever 
he  does.     Assure  him  of  my  constant  affection 

♦      ♦       *       . To     TULIAN     V.     NiEMCEWICZ.*        V, 

yz.     (April  1807.) 

4295.  KOSCIUSKO  (General),  Disinter- 
ested patriot.— May  heaven  have  in  store  for 
your  country  a  restoration  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom  ana  order,  and  vou  be  destined  as  the 
instrument  it  will  use  for  that  purpose.  But 
if  this  be  forbidden  by  fate,  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  preserve  here  an  asylum  where  your  love 
of  liberty  and  disinterested  patriotism  will  be 
forever  protected  and  honored,  and  where  you 
will  find,  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
a  good  portion  of  that  esteem  and  affection 
which  glow  in  the  bosom  of  the  friend  who 
writes  this  ♦  ♦  ♦  . — To  General  Koscius- 
ko,    iv,  295.     (Pa.,  Feb.  I799-) 

4296.  KOSCIUSKO  (General)^  Emanci- 
pation for  slaves.— The  brave  auxiliary  of 
my  country  in  its  struggle  for  liberty,  and  from 
the  year  1797,  when  our  particular  acquaintance 
began,  my  most  intimate  and  much  beloved 
friend.  On  his  last  departure  from  the  United 
States  in  1798,  he  left  in  my  hands  an  instru- 
ment appropriating  after  his  death  all  the  prop- 
erty he  had  in  our  public  funds,  the  price  of  his 
military  services  here,  to  the  education  and 
emancipation  of  as  many  of  the  children  of 
bondage  in  this  countrv  as  it  should  be  adequate 
to. — To  M.  Julien.   vii,  107.  (M.,  18 18.) 

4297. .    You  have  seen  the  death 

of  General  Kosciusko  announced  in  the  papers. 
He  had  in  the  funds  of  the  United  States  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  on  the  inter- 
est of  which  he  depended  for  subsistence.  On 
his  leaving  the  United  States,  in  1798,  he  placed 
it  under  my  direction  by  a  power  of  attorney, 
which  I  executed  entirely  through  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  regularly  remitted  his  interest.  But  he 
left  also  in  my  hands  an  autograph  will,  dis- 
posing of  his  funds  in  a  particular  course  of 
charity,  and  making  me  his  executor. — To 
William  Wirt,  vii,  98.  Ford  ed.,  x,  96.  (M., 
1818.)  »     »  V       V      » 

4298.  KOSCinSKO.(General),  Hopes  for 

Poland.^}eneral  Kosciusko  has  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  sudden  peace  between  France 
and  Austria.  A  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  gleam 
on  his  mind  for  a  moment,  that  the  extension 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  through  Italy  and 
Germany  might  so  have  occupied  the  remnants 
of  monarchy  there,  as  that  his  country  might 
have  risen  again. — To  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  213. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  205.     (Pa.,  1798). 

4299.  KOSCIUSKO  (General),  Son  of 
liberty. — He  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I 
have  ever  known,  and  of  that  liberty  which  is  to 

*  Kosciusko  returned  to  Europe  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Niemcewicz.— Editor. 


go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  or  the  rich  alone. — 
To  Horatio  Gates,  iv.  212.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  304, 
(Pa.,   1798.) 

4800.  KOSCIUSKO    (General),    Tribute 

*o« — Your  principles  and  dispositions  were 
made  to  be  honored,  revered  and  loved.  True 
to  a  single  object,  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  man,  they  have  not  veered  about  with  the 
changelings  and  apostates  of  our  acquaintance. 
— To  General  Kosciusko,     iv,  249.     (1798.) 

4301.  IiABOB,  Destroying.— All  the  en- 
ergies [of  European  nations]  are  expended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  labor,  property  and 
lives  of  their  people.— To  President  Monroe. 
vii,  288.    Ford  ed.,  x,  257.     (M.,  1823.) 

4302.  LABOB,  Distribution.— In  Europe, 
the  best  distribution  of  labor  is  supposed  to 
be  that  which  places  the  manufacturing  hands 
alongside  the  agricultural;  so  that  the  one 
part  shall  feed  both,  and  the  other  part  fur- 
nish both  with  clothes  and  other  comforts. 
Would  that  be  best  here?  Egoism  and  first 
appearances  say  yes.  Or  would  it  be  better 
that  all  our  laborers  should  be  employed  in 
agriculture?  In  this  case  a  double  or  treble 
portion  of  fertile  lands  would  be  brought  into 
culture ;  a  double  or  treble  creation  of  food 
be  produced,  and  its  surplus  go  to  nourish  the 
now  perishing  births  of  Europe,  who  in  re- 
turn would  manufacture  and  send  us  in  ex- 
change our  clothes  and  other  comforts, — To 
M.  Say.    iv,  527.    (W.,  Feb.  1804.) 

4303. .    I    was   once   a    doubter 

whether  the  labor  of  the  cultivator,  aided  by 
the  creative  powers  of  the  earth  itself,  would 
not  produce  more  value  than  that  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, alone  and  unassisted  by  the  dead 
subject  on  which  he  acted.  In  other  words, 
whether  the  more  we  could  bring  into  action 
of  the  energies  of  our  boundless  territory,  in 
addition  to  the  labor  of  our  citizens,  the  more 
would  not  be  our  gain  ?  But  the  inventions  of 
later  times,  by  labor-saving  machines,  do  as 
much  now  for  the  manufacturer,  as  the  earth 
for  the  cultivator.  Experience,  too,  has  proved 
that  mine  was  but  half  the  question.  The  other 
half  is  whether  dollars  and  cents  are  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scale  against  real  independ- 
ence? The  whole  question  then  is  solved;  at 
least  as  far  as  respects  our  wants. — To 
William  Sampson.  Ford  ed.,  x,  73.  (M.. 
1817.)    See  Manufactures. 

4304.  LABOB,  Earnings  of.— -Take  not 

from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.    (1801.) 

4305.  LABOB,  Economy  and. — Economy 
in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 
lightly  burdened,  I  deem  (one  of  the]  es- 
sential principles  of  our  government  and,  con- 
sequently [one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  ad- 
ministration.— First  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.  (1801.)  See 
Economy. 

4306.  LABOB,  European   governments 

and. — To  constrain  the  brute  force  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  European  governments  deem  it  nee- 
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essary  to  keep  them  down  by  hard  labor, 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  to  take  from 
them,  as  from  bees,  so  much  of  their  earn- 
ings, as  that  unremitting  labor  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a  sufficient  surplus  to  sustain  a 
scanty  and  miserable  life.— To  William 
Johnson,  vii,  291.  Ford  ed.,  x,  226.  (M., 
1823.) 

4307.  LABOB,  Fruits  of.— The  nghts  of 
the  people  to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of  their 
own  industry  can  never  be  protected  against 
the  selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject  to  their 
control  at  short  periods. — To  Isaac  H.  Tif- 
fany,   vii,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

4308.  LABOB,  Oovemment  and.— It  be- 
hooves us  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  occa- 
sion ♦  *  *  for  taking  off  the  surcharge  [of 
oflSces  and  expense]  that  it  may  never  be  seen 
here  that,  after  leaving  to  labor  the  smallest 
portion  of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can  sub- 
sist, government  shall  itself  consume  the  res- 
idue of  what  it  was  instituted  to  guard. — 
First  Annual  Message,  viii,  10.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  120.     (Dec  1801.) 

4300.  LABOB,  Iiand  and.— Where  land 
is  cheap,  and  rich,  and  labor  dear,  the  same 
labor,  spread  in  a  slighter  culture  over  100 
acres,  will  produce  more  profit  than  if  con- 
centrated by  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  lands.  When  the 
virgin  fertility  of  the  soil  becomes  exhausted, 
it  becomes  better  to  cultivate  less,  and  well. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  know  at  what  point 
of  deterioration  in  the  land,  the  culture  should 
bt  increased,  and  in  what  degree.* — Notes  on 
Arthur  Young's  Lstter.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  85. 
(1792.) 

4310.  IiABOBy  Manufactures,  Commerce 
and. — ^Too  little  reliance  is  to  be  had  on  a 
steady  and  certain  course  of  commerce  with  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  permit  us  to  depend 
more  on  that  than  we  cannot  avoid.  Our 
best  interest  would  be  to  employ  our  principal 
labor  in  agriculture,  because  to  the  profits  of 
labor,  which  is  dear,  this  adds  the  profits  of 
our  lands,  which  are  cheap.  But  the  risk  of 
hanging  our  prosperity  on  the  fluctuating 
counsels  and  caprices  of  others  renders  it 
wise  in  us  to  turn  seriously  to  manufactures, 
and  if  Europe  will  not  let  us  carry  our  pro- 
visions to  their  manufactures,  we  must  en- 
deavor to  bring  their  manufactures  to  our 
provisions. — ^To  David  Humphreys.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  344.  (Pa.,  June  1791.)  See  Commerce 
and  Manufactures. 

4311.  XiABOB,  Nobility  of.— My  new 
trade  of  nail-making  is  to  me  in  this  country 
what  an  additional  title  of  nobility  is.  or  the 
ensigns  of  a  new  order  are  in  Europe. — To 
M.  0e  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  14.  (M., 
1795.)    Sec  Jefferson. 

4312.  JjABOB,,  Parasites  on.— I  think 
we  have  more  machinery  of  government  than 
is  necessary,  too  many  parasites  living  on  the 

•  Arthur  Young,  an  English  writer  on  agricultiirc» 
wrote  to  President  Washington  respecting  Amencan 
lands  and  their  cultivation.  Jefferson  was  consulted 
on  the  subject  by  Washington. -EDITOR. 


labor  of  the  industrious. — To  William  Luik 
LOW.    vii,  378.    (M.,  1824.)      See  Economy. 

4313.  LABOB,  Plundering.— No  other 
depositories  of  power  [but  the  people  them- 
selves] have  ever  yet  been  found,  which  did 
not  end  in  converting  to  their  own  profit  the 
earnings  of  those  committed  to  their  charge. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  j6.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
45.     (M.,  1816.) 

4314.  LABOB,  Prosperity,  Agriculture 
and. — A  prosperity  built  on  the  basis  of  agri- 
culture is  that  which  is  most  desirable  to  us, 
because  to  the  efforts  of  labor  it  adds  the 
effons  of  a  greater  proportion  of  soil. — 
Circular  to  Consuls,  iii,  431.  (Pa.,  1792.) 
See  Agriculture. 

4315.  LABOB,  Protecting.— If  we  can 
prevent  the  government  from  wasting  the 
labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  care  of  them,  they  must  become  happv. 
—To  Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  453.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
178.    (W.,  1802.)    See  Protection. 

4316.  LABOB,  Bioting  on. — I  may  err  in 

my  measures,  but  never  shall  deflect  from  the 
intention  to  fortify  the  public  liberty  by  every 
possible  means,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  few  to  riot  on  the  labors  of  the  many. 
—To  Judge  Tyler,    iv,  548.    (W.,  1804.) 

4317.  LABOB,  War  and.— It  is  [the  peo- 
ple's] sweat  which  is  to  earn  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  their  blood  which  is  to  flow 
in  expiation  of  the  causes  of  it. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  272.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  334. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

4318.  LABOBEBS,  America  settled  by. 
—Our  ancestors  who  migrated  hither  were 
laborers,  not  lawyers.— Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  139.    Forded.,  i,  444.    (1774.) 

4319.  LABOBEBSy  American. — The  great 
mass  of  our  population  is  of  laborers;  our 
rich,  who  can  live  without  labor,  either  man- 
ual or  professional,  being  few,  and  of  moder- 
ate wealth.  Most  of  the  laboring  class 
possess  property,  cultivate  their  own  lands, 
have  families,  and  from  the  demand  for  their 
labor  are  enabled  to  exact  from  the  rich 
and  the  competent  such  prices  as  enable  them 
to  be  fed  abundantly,  clothed  above  mere 
decency,  to  labor  moderately  and  raise  their 
families.  They  are  not  driven  to  the  ultimate 
resources  of  dexterity  and  skill,  because  their 
wares  will  sell  although  not  quite  so  nice  as 
those  of  England.  The  wealthy,  on  the  other 
hand,  ai.l  those  at  their  ease,  know  nothing 
of  what  the  Europeans  call  luxury.  They 
have  only  somewhat  more  of  the  comforts 
and  decencies  of  life  than  those  who  furnish 
them.  Can  any  condition  of  life  be  more  de- 
sirable than  this?— To  Thomas  Cooper.  vI, 
377.    (M.,  1814.) 

4320.  LABOBEBS,  Encouragring  for* 
eig^. — If  foreigners  come  of  themselves  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship; 
but  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  invitmg  them 
by  extraordinary  encouragements.  I  mean  rot 
that  these  doubts  should  be  extended  to  the 
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importation  of  useful  artificers.  The  policy  of 
that  measure  depends  on  very  different  con- 
siderations. Spare  no  expense  in  obtaining 
them.  They  will  after  a  while  ^  to  the  plow 
and  the  hoe;  but,  in  the  meantime,  they  will 
teach  us  something  we  do  not  know. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  332.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  190. 
(1782.) 

4321.  LABOBEBSy  English  aristocracy 
and. — In  the  hands  of  the  [English]  aristoc- 
racy, the  paupers  are  used  as  tools  to  main- 
tain their  own  wretchedness,  and  to  keep 
down  the  laboring  portion  by  shooting  them 
whenever  the  desperation  produced  by  the 
cravings  of  their  stomachs  drives  them  into 
riots.  Such  is  the  happiness  of  scientific  Eng- 
land.— ^To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  377.  (M., 
1814.) 

4322. .  The  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land, which  comprehends  the  nobility,  the 
wealthy  commoners,  the  high  grades  of  priest- 
hood, and  the  officers  of  government,  have  the 
laws  and  government  in  their  hands  [and] 
have  so  managed  them  as  to  reduce  the 
eleemosynary  class,  or  paupers,  who  are 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  below  the 
means  of  supporting  life,  even  by  labor. 
[They]  have  forced  the  laboring  class, 
whether  employed  in  agriculture  or  the  arts, 
to  the  maximum  of  labor  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  human  body  can  endure,  and  to 
the  minimum  of  food,  and  of  the  meanest 
kind,  which  will  preserve  it  in  life,  and  in 
strength  sufficient  to  perform  its  functions. 
To  obtain  food  enough,  and  clothing,  not 
only  their  whole  strength  must  be  unremit- 
tingly exerted,  but  the  utmost  dexterity  also, 
which  thev  can  acquire;  and  those  of  great 
dexterity  only  can  keep  their  ground,  while 
those  of  less  must  sink  into  the  class  of 
paupers.  Nor  is  it  manual  dexterity  alone, 
but  the  acutest  resources  of  the  mind  also, 
which  are  impressed  into  this  struggle  for 
life;  and  such  as  have  means  a  little  above 
the  rest,  as  the  master-workman,  for  instance, 
must  strengthen  themselves  by  acquiring  as 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  their  trade  as  will 
enable  them  to  compete  vcith  their  rivals,  and 
keep  themselves  above  ground.  Hence,  the 
industry  and  manual  dexterity  of  their 
journeymen  and  day-laborers,  stud  the  science 
of  their  master- workmen,  keep  them  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  competition  with  those  of 
other  nations ;  and  the  less  dexterous  individ- 
uals, falling  into  the  eleemosynary  ranks, 
furnish  materials  for  armies  and  navies  to 
defend  their  country,  exercise  piracy  on  the 
ocean,  and  carry  conflagration,  plunder  and 
devastation  to  the  shores  of  all  those  who 
endeavor  to  withstand  their  aggressions. — To 
Thomas  Cooper,    vi,  376.     (M.,  1814.) 


.    No  earthly  consideration 

could  induce  my  consent  to  contract  such  a 
debt  as  England  has  by  her  wars  for  com- 
merce; to  reduce  our  citizens  by  taxes  to 
such  wretchedness,  as  that  laboring  sixteen 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  still  un- 
able to  afford  themselves  bread,  or  barely  to 
earn  as  much  oatmeal  or  potatoes  as  will  keep 


soul  and  body  together.  And  all  this  to  feed 
the  avidity  of  a  few  millionary  mercluuits, 
and  to  keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for 
the  protection  of  their  commercial  specula- 
tions.—To  William  H.  Crawford,  vii,  7. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  35.    (M.,  1816.) 

4324.  LABOBEBS,  Federal  taxes  and.— 
The  poor  man  in  this  country  who  uses  noth- 
ing but  what  is  made  within  his  own  farm  or 
family,  or  within  the  United  States,  pays  no: 
a  farthing  of  tax  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment but  on  his  salt;  and  should  we  go  into 
that  manufacture,  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  will 
pay  not  one  cent. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
v,  584.    Ford  JED.,  ix,  321.    (M.,  1811.) 

4326.  LAB0BEB8,  French.— The  en- 
croachments [in  France]  by  the  men  on  the 
offices  proper  for  the  women,  is  a  great  de- 
rangement in  the  order  of  things.  Men  are 
shoemakers,  tailors,  upholsterers,  staymakers. 
mantuamakers,  cooks,  housekeepers,  house- 
cleaners  [and]  bedmakers.  The  women, 
therefore,  to  live,  are  obliged  to  undertake  the 
offices  which  they  abandon.  They  become 
porters,  carters,  reapers,  sailors,  lock-keepers, 
smiters  on  the  anvil,  cultivators  of  the  earth. 
&c.— Travels  in  France,    ix,  351.    (1787.) 

4326. .    I    set    out    *    *    *    to 

take  a  view  of  Fontainbleau.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  shaped  my  course  towards  the  high- 
est of  the  mountains  in  sight,  to  the  top  of 
which  was  about  a  league.  As  soon  as  I 
had  got  clear  of  the  town  I  fell  in  with  a 
poor  woman  walking  at  the  same  rate  with 
myself,  and  going  in  the  same  course.  Wish- 
ing to  know  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
poor,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  her. 
which  I  began  by  enquiries  for  the  path  which 
would  lead  me  into  the  mountain ;  and  thence 
proceeded  to  enquiries  into  her  vocation,  con- 
dition and  circumstances.  She  told  me  she 
was  a  day  laborer,  at  eight  sous,  or  four 
pence  sterling  the  day;  that  she  had  two 
children  to  maintain,  and  to  pay  a  rent  of 
thirty  livres  for  her  house  (which  would  con- 
sume the  hire  of  seventy-five  days),  that  often 
she  could  get  no  employment,  and  of  course 
was  without  bread.  As  we  had  walked  to- 
gether near  a  mile,  and  she  had  so  far  served 
me  as  a  guide,  I  gave  her,  on  parting,  twenty- 
four  sous.  She  burst  into  tears  of  a  gratitude 
which  I  could  perceive  was  unfeigned  because 
she  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  She  had 
probably  never  before  received  so  great  an 
aid. — To  Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
34.    (Pa.,  1785.) 

4827. .    The  laboring  people  in 

France  are  poorer  than  in  England.  They  pay 
about  one-half  their  produce  in  rent;  the 
English,  in  general,  about  a  third. — To  John 
Page,    i,  549.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  213.     (P.,  1786.) 

4328.  LAB0BEB8,  Importing.— Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  take  meas- 
ures for  importing  a  number  of  Germans  and 
Highlanders?  This  need  not  be  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
eastern  laborers,  which  is  eligible  for  par- 
ticular reasons.     If  you  approve  of  the  im- 
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portation  of  Germans,  and  have  a  good 
channel  for  it,  you  will  use  it,  of  course.  If 
you  have  no  channel,  I  can  help  you  to  one  * 
—To  Messrs.  Johnson,  Carroll,  and  Stew- 
art,   iii,  337.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

4329.   LABOBEBS,       Impriaoned.— Of- 

fenders,  even  under  a  course  of  correction, 
might  be  rendered  useful  in  various  labors  for 
the  public,  and  would  be  living  and  long-con- 
tinued spectacles  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting the  like  offences. — Crimes  Bill,  i, 
148.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  204.    (1779.) 

4330 .  Exhibited  as  a  public  spec- 
tacle, with  shaved  heads  and  mean  clothing, 
working  on  the  high  roads,  produced  in  the 
criminals  such  a  prostration  of  character,  such 
an  abandonment  of  self-respect,  as,  instead  of 
reforming,  plunged  them  into  the  most  des- 
perate and  hardened  depravity  of  morals  and 
character. — Autobiography,  i,  45.  Ford  ed., 
i,  53.     (1820.) 

4331.  I1ABOBEB8,  Jefferson  and.— I 
made  a  point  of  paying  my  workmen  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  claimants.  I  never  parted 
with  one  without  settling  with  him,  and  giv- 
ing him  cither  his  money  or  my  note.  Every 
person  that  ever  worked  for  me  can  attest 
this,  and  that  I  always  paid  their  notes  pretty 
soon. — ^To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v,  34. 
(P..  1788.) 

4332.  IiABOBEBS,  Skilled.— While  we 
have  land  to  labor,  let  us  never  wish  to  see 
our  citizens  occupied  at  a  work-bench  or 
twirling  s^  distaff.  Carpenters,  masons, 
smiths,  are  wanting  in  husbandry;  but,  for 
the  general  operations  of  manufacture,  let  our 
workshops  remain  in  Europe.  It  is  better  to 
cany  provisions  and  materials  to  workmen 
there,  than  bring  them  to  the  provisions  and 
materials,  and  with  them  their  manners  and 
principles. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  405. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  269.  (1782.)  See  Artisans 
and  Manufacturers. 

4333.  IiABOBEBS,  Slave  vs.  EngUsh.— 
Nor  in  the  class  of  laborers  do  I  mean  to 
withhold  from  the  comparison  that  portion 
whose  color  has  condemned  them,  in  certain 
parts  of  our  Union,  to  a  subjection  to  the  will 
of  others.  Even  these  are  better  fed  in  these 
States,  warmer  clothed,  and  labor  less  than 
the  journeymen  or  day-laborers  of  England. 
They  have  the  comfort,  too,  of  numerous 
families,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  live  with- 
out want,  or  fear  of  it;  a  solace  which  few 
of  the  laborers  of  England  possess.  They  are 
subject,  it  is  true,  to  bodily  coercion ;  but  are 
not  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British 
soldiers  and  seamen  subject  to  the  same,  with- 
out seeing,  at  the  end  of  their  career,  when 
age  and  accident  shall  have  rendered  them 
unequal  to  labor,  the  certainty,  which  the 
oth6r  has,  that  he  will  never  want?  And 
has  not  the  British  seaman,  as  much  as  the 
African,  been  reduced  to  this  bondage  by 
force,  in  flagrant  violation  of  his  own  con- 
sent, and  of  his  natural  right  in  his  own  per- 

*  Johnson,  Carroll,  and  Stewart  were  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Washington  City.— Editor. 


son?  And  with  the  laborers  of  England  gen- 
erally, does  not  the  moral  coercion  of  want 
subject  their  will  as  despotically  to  that  of 
their  employer,  as  the  physical  constraint  does 
the  soldier,  the  seaman  or  the  slave?  But 
do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  advocating 
slavery.  I  am  not  justifying  the  wrongs  we 
have  committed  on  a  foreign  people,  by  the 
example  of  another  nation  committing  equal 
wrongs  on  their  own  subjects.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  nothing  I  would  not  sacrifice 
to  a  practicable  plan  of  abolishing  every  ves- 
tige of  this  moral  and  political  depravity.  But 
I  am,  at  present,  comparing  the  condition  and 
degree  of  suffering  to  which  oppression  has 
reduced  the  man  of  one  color,  with  the  con- 
dition and  degree  of  suffering  to  which  op- 
pression has  reduced  the  man  of  another 
color ;  equally  condemning  both. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,    vi,  378.    (M.,  1814.) 

4334.  LABOBEBSy  Treatment  of  slave. 
— My  first  wish  is  that  the  [colored]  laborers 
may  be  well  treated;  the  second  that  they 
may  enable  me  to  have  that  treatment  con- 
tinued by  making  as  much  as  will  admit  it. — 
To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  508.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

4335.  LABOBEBS,  White  vs.  Black.^ 
The  negro  does  not  perform  quite  as  much 
work  [as  the  white  man  performs]  nor  with 
as  much  intelligence. — Notes  on  Arthur 
Young's  Letter.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  84.     (1792.) 

4336.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  At- 
las of  Patriot  Party.— He  was  the  head  and 
Atlas  of  the  Patriot  party  [of  the  French 
Revolution]. — Autobiography,  i^  106.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  147.     (1821.) 

4337.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de).  Busts 

of. — The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  services  of  Major  General,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  have  determined  to  erect 
his  bust  in  their  Capitol.  Desirous  to  place  a 
like  monument  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  sense 
of  it,  in  the  country  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  his  birth,  they  have  hoped  that  the  city  of 
Paris  will  consent  to  become  the  depository  of 
this  second  testimony  of  their  gratitude.  Being 
charged  by  them  with  the  execution  of  their 
wishes,  I  have  the  honor  to  solicit  of  Messieurs 
Le  Prevot  des  Marchands  et  Echevins,  on  be- 
half of  the  city,  their  acceptance  of  a  bust  of 
this  gallant  officer,  and  that  they  will  be  pleased 
to  place  it  where,  doing  most  honor  to  him. 
it  will  most  gratify  the  feelings  of  an  allied 
nation.  It  is  with  true  pleasure  that  I  obey  the 
call  of  that  Commonwealth  to  render  just  hom- 
age to  a  character  so  great  in  its  first  develop- 
ments, that  they  would  honor  the  close  of  any 
other.  Their  country,  covered  by  a  small  army 
against  a  ^reat  one,  their  exhausted  means  sup- 
plied by  his  talents,  their  enemies  finally  forced 
to  that  spot  whither  their  allies  and  confederates 
were  collecting  to  receive  them,  and  a  war 
which  had  spread  its  miseries  into  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  thus  reduced  to  a  single 
point  where  one  blow  should  terminate  it,  and 
through  the  whole,  an  implicit  respect  paid  to 
the  laws  of  the  land;  these  are  facts  which 
would  illustrate  any  character,  and  which  fuUv 
justify  the  warmth  of  those  feelings,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  on  this  occasion  to  be  the 
organ. — To  the  Prevot  des  Marchands  et 
Echevins  De  Paris,    ii,  29.     (P.,  1786.) 
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4338 .    The  first  of  the  busts  of 

the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  will  be  finished  next 
month.  I  shall  present  that  one  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  because  the  delay  has  been  noticed  by 
some.  * — To  Govebnor  Henry,  i,  514.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  135.  (Pa.,  1786.) 

4339. .    The  inauguration  of  the 

bust  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  but  a  necessary  de- 
lay. The  principle  that  the  King  is  the  sole 
fountain  of  honor  in  this  country  opposed  a 
barrier  to  our  desires,  which  threatened  to  be 
insurmountable.  No  instance  of  a  similar  prop- 
osition from  a  foreign  power  had  occurred  in 
their  history.  The  admitting  it  in  this  case, 
is  a  singular  proof  of  the  King's  friendly  dis- 
position towards  the  States  of  America,  and 
of  his  personal  esteem  for  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette. — To  Governor  Randolph,  li,  118. 
(Pm  1787.) 

4340.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Dis- 

iLonored.— The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  for 
signing  the  prayer  which  the  deputies  from 
Bretagne  were  to  present,  ♦  *  ♦  has  been  dis- 
graced in  the  old-fashioned  language  of  the 
•country;  that  is  to  say,  the  command  in  the 
:South  of  France  this  summer,  which  [the  gov- 
ernment] had  given  him,  is  taken  away.  This 
dishonors  him  at  Court,  ♦  ♦  *  but  It  will  prob- 
.ably  honor  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. — To 
Mrs.  Cutting,    ii;  439.     (P.,  1788.) 

4341. .    The  disgrace  of  the  Mar- 

>€iuis  de  Lafayette,  which  at  any  other  period  of 
their  history  would  have  had  the  worst  conse- 
quences for  him,  will  on  the  contrary, "  mark 
him  favorably  to  the  nation,  at  present.  During 
the  present  administration  he  can  expect  noth- 
ing; but  perhaps  it  may  serve  him  with  their 
•  successors. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  443.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  43.     (P.,  1788.) 

4342. .     He  is  disgraced,  in  the 

ancient  language  of  the  court,  but  in  truth 
honorably  marked  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
ministers  are  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  have 
had,  separatelv,  private  conferences  with  him, 
to  endeavor  through  him  to  keep  things  quiet. 
— To  John  Jay.    ii,  452.     (P.,  1788.) 

4343. .  The  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette is  out  of  favor  with  the  Court,  but  in  high 
favor  with  the  nation.  I  once  feared  for  his 
personal  liberty,  but  I  hope  he  is  on  safe  ffround 
at  present. — To  General  Washington,  li,  538. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  60.     (P.,  1788.) 

4344 ,    There  has  been  a  little 

foundation  for  the  reports  and  fears  relative  to 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  He  has  from  the 
beginning  taken  openly  part  with  those  who 
demand  a  constitution;  and  there  was  a  mo- 
ment that  we  apprehended  the  Bastile;  but 
they  ventured  on  nothing  more  than  to  take 
from  him  a  temporarv  service  on  which  he 
had  been  ordered;  and  this,  more  to  save  ap- 
pearances for  their  own  authority  than  any- 
thing else;  for  at  the  very  moment  they  pre- 
tended that  they  had  put  him  into  disgrace,  they 
were  constantly  conferring  and  communicating 

♦  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, presented  a  bust  of  Lafayette  to  the  City  of 
Paris  in  September,  1786.  Carlyle,  in  his  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  (Book  v,  chapter  8)  refers  to 
this  bust  as  follows :  "  But  surely,  for  one  thing,  the 
National  Guard  should  have  a  General !  Moreau  de 
Saint-Mdry,  he  of  the  '  three  thousand  orders ',  casts 
•one  of  his  sigrniAcant  f^lances  on  the  Bust  of  Lafay- 
ette, which  has  stood  there  ever  since  the  American 
War  of  Liberty.  Whereupon,  by  acclamation,  Ia- 
fayette  is  nominated."— Editor. 


with  him.  Since  this,  he  has  stood  on  safe 
ground,  and  is  viewed  as  among  the  foremost  01 
the  Patriots. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  563. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  64.     (P.,  1789.) 

4345.  LAFAYSTTE  (ICarquis  de), 
Doyen  of  heroes. — Among  the  few  survivors 
of  our  Revolutionary  struggles,  you  are  as 
distinguished  in  my  affections,  as  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  especially  in  those  of  this  coun- 
try. You  are  now,  I  believe,  the  doyen  of  our 
military  heroes,  and  may  I  not  say  of  the  sol- 
diers of  liberty  in  the  world?— To  Marquis 
Lafayette.     Ford  ed.,  x,  228.     (M..  1822.) 

4346.  LAFATETTB  (ICarqnis  de), 
Fame. — Of  him  we  may  truly  say,  as  was  said 
of  Germanicus,  "  fruitur  fama  sui". — ^To  Ei>- 
WARD  Everett,   vii,  381.     (M.,  1824.) 

4347.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de), 
Folble8.^He  has  a  great  deal  of  sound 
genius,  is  well  remarked  by  the  King,  and  ri 
sing  in  popularity.  He  has  nothing  against  him 
but  the  suspicion  of  republican  principles.  I 
think  he  will  one  day  be  of  the  ministry.  His 
foible  is  a  canine  appetite  for  popularity  and 
fame ;  but  he  will  get  above  this. — To  James 
Madison,    ii,  108.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  366.  (P.,  1787.) 

4348.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de), 
France  and  America.— Teach  your  children 
to  be,  as  you  are,  a  cement  between  our  two 
nations. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  iii,  132. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  153.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

4349. .  The  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette stands  in  such  a  relation  between  America 
and  France,  that  I  should  think  him  perfectly 
capable  of  seizing  what  is  just  [commercial! v'j 
as  to  both.  Perhaps  on  some  occasion  of  free 
conversation,  you  might  find  an  opportunity  of 
impressing  these  truths  [respecting  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies]  on  his  mind,  and  that 
from  him,  they  might  be  let  out  at  a  proper  mo- 
ment, as  matters  meriting  consideration  and 
weight,  when  [the  National  Assembly]  shall  be 
engaged  in  the  work  of  forming  a  constitution 
for  our  neighbors. — To  William  Short,  iii. 
276.    Ford  ed.,  v,  364.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

4360 .  I  think  the  return  of  La- 
fayette to  Paris  insures  a  reconciliation  between 
them  and  us..  He  will  so  entwist  himself  with 
the  envoys  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  draw  off. 
— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iv,  320.  Foro  ed.,  vii, 
423-     (Pa.,  Feb.  1800.) 

4351.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de)^  And 

French  liberty.— Behold  you,  then,  my  dear 
friend,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  establish- 
ing  the  liberties  of  your  country  against  a  for- 
eign enemy.  May  heaven  favor  your  cause, 
and  make  you  the  channel  through  which  it  mav 
pour  its  favors. — To  General  Lafayette,  iii, 
450.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  78.     (Pa.,  June  1792.) 

4352.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de), 
Friendship  for. — I  have  never  ceased  to  cher- 
ish a  sincere  friendship  for  you,  and  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  your  sufferings  and  losses. 
It  would  make  me  happy  to  learn  that  they  are 
to  have  an  end. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  iv. 
363.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

4353. .    Old    men  do  not  easily 

contract  new  friendships,  but  neither  do  they 
forget  old  ones.  Yours  and  mine,  commenced 
in  times  too  awful,  has  continued  through  times 
too  trying  and  changeful  to  be  forgotten  at  the 
moment  when  our  chief  solace  is  in  our  recol- 
lections.— To  Marquis  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.. 
ix,  30a.    (M.,  181 1.) 
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4354.  I.AFAYETTE  (Marquis  de), 
Gifts  of  Land. — I  am  persuaded,  that  a  gift 
of  lands  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  would  give  a  good  opinion 
here  [France]  of  our  character  and  would  re- 
flect honor  on  the  Marquis.  Nor,  am  I  sure 
that  the  day  will  not  come  when  it  might  be  an 
useful  asylum  to  him.  The  time  of  life  at 
which  he  visited  America  was  too  well  adapted 
to  receive  good  and  lasting  impressions  to  per- 
mit him  ever  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
principles  of  monarchical  government;  and  it 
will  need  all  his  own  prudence,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  to  make  this  country  a  safe  residence 
tor  him.  How  glorious,  how  comfortable  in  re- 
flection, will  it  be,  to  have  prepared  a  refuge 
for  him  in  case  of  a  reverse.  IH  the  meantime, 
be  could  settle  it  with  tenants  from  the  freest 
part  of  this  country,  Bretagne.  I  have  never 
suggested  the  smallest  idea  of  this  kind  to  him ; 
because  the  execution  of  it  should  convey  the 
first  notice.  If  the  State  has  not  a  right  to  give 
him  lands  with  their  own  officers,  they  could 
buy  up  at  cheap  prices  the  shares  of  others. — To 
James  Madison,  i,  533.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  195. 
<P.,  1786.) 

4355. .  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana *  *  *  has  enabled  us  to  do  a  handsome 
thing  for  Lafayette.  He  had  received  a  grant 
of  l^tween  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  acres 
north  of  Ohio,  worth,  perhaps,  a  dollar  an  acre. 
We  have  obtained  permission  of  Congress  to 
locate  it  in  Louisiana.  Locations  can  be  found 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the 
island  of  New  Orleans  and  in  its  vicinitv,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  calculatea. — To 
Philip  Mazzei.   iv,  554.     (W.,  1804.) 

4356. .  I  wrote  in  April  to  Gov- 
ernor Oaibome  in  these  words :  "  Congress  has 
permitted  lots  to  be  taken  for  M.  de  Lafayette 
as  low  as  five  hundred  acres.  This  secures  to 
us  the  parcel  on  the  canal  of  Carondelet;  but 
at  the  same  time  cuts  off  those  similar  locations 
proposed  by  M.  Duplantier.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  General  to  let  his 
claim  get  into  collision  with  any  public  interest 
Were  it  to  lose  its  popularity,  it  might  excite  an 
apparition  neither  agreeable  to  his  feelings  nor 
interest."  This  may  already  have  produced 
some  effect  towards  abating  the  expectations  of 
M.  Duplantier  and  the  fears  of  the  city.  Still, 
I  think  it  better  that  Mr.  Madison  should  write 
explicitly  to  him.  Indeed,  I  think  we  had  better 
have  a  consultation,  and  determine  on  the 
proper  limits  of  the  public  reservation.  For, 
however  justifiably  desirous  we  may  be  to  re- 
lieve a  man  who  stands  so  high  in  the  public 
affection  as  Lafayette,  still,  it  should  be  only  bv 
granting  to  htm  such  lands  as  would  be  granted 
to  others  if  not  located  by  him. — To  Albert 
Gallatiw.  Fom>  ED.,  viii,  454.  (M.,  June 
1806.) 

4357. .    M.  Duplantier's  zeal  had, 

in  one  instance,  led  us  to  fear  you  would  be  in- 
jured by  it.  He  had  comprehended  in  his 
location  not  only  the  grounds  vacant  of  all 
title  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  which  had 
been  a  principal  object  in  my  eye  to  enable  you 
speedily  to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  but  also 
grounds  which  had  been  reserved  and  were 
necessanr  for  the  range  of  the  forts,  which  had 
been  left  open  as  a  common  for  the  citizens. 
Knowing  this  would  excite  reclamations  danger- 
ous to  your  interests,  and  threatening  their 
popularity  both  there  and  here,  I  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Governor  Claiborne  to  get  him  to 
withdraw  to  a  certain  extent  (about  point  blank 
shot)   from  the  fort,  the  grounds  within  that 


being  necessary  for  the  public.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  an  alarm  was  excited  in  the  town, 
and  they  instructed  their  representative  in  Con- 
gress to  claim,  for  the  use  of  the  town  and 
public,  the  whole  of  the  vacant  lands  in  its 
vicinity.  Mr.  Gallatin,  however,  effected  a  com- 
promise with  him  by  ceding  the  grounds  next 
to  the  fort,  so  as  to  leave  your  claim  clear  to  all 
the  lands  we  originally  contemplated  for  you. — 
To  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  65. 
(W..  May  1807.) 

4358. .  I  hope  Congfress  is  pre- 
pared to  go  through  with  their  compliment  [to 
Lafayette]  worthily;  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
invite  him  merely  to  dine ;  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  his  expenses  here,  which  you  know 
he  cannot  afford,  and  that  they  will  not  send 
him  back  empty-handed.  This  would  place 
us  under  indelible  disgrace  in  Europe.  Some 
three  or  four  good  townships  in  Missouri,  or 
Louisiana  or  Alabama,  &c.,  should  be  in  readi- 
ness for  him,  and  may  restore  his  family  to  the 
opulence  which  his  virtues  have  lost  to  them. — 
To  President  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  294.  (M., 
1824.) 

4359.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Ham- 
pered by  in8tructions.~As  it  becomes  more 
and  more  possible  that  the  Noblesse  will  go 
wrong,  I  become  uneasy  for  you.  Your  prin- 
ciples are  decidedly  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  and 
your  instructions  against  them.  A  complaisance 
to  the  latter  on  some  occasions,  ana  an  ad- 
herence to  the  former  on  others,  may  give 
an  appearance  of  trimming  between  the  two 
parties,  which  may  lose  you  both.  You  will 
m  the  end  go  over  wholly  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  be- 
cause it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  live  in 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  your  own  sentiments  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Noblesse.  But  you  would 
be  received  by  the  Tiers  Etat  at  any  future  day, 
coldly,  and  without  confidence.  This  appears 
to  me  the  moment  to  take  at  once  that  honest 
and  manly  stand  with  them  which  your  prin- 
ciples dictate.  This  will  win  their  hearts  for- 
ever, be  approved  by  the  world,  which  marks 
and  honors  you  as  the  man  of  the  people,  and 
will  be  an  eternal  consolation  to  yourself.  The 
Noblesse,  and  especially  the  Noblesse  of 
Auvergne,  will  always  prefer  men  who  will  do 
their  dirty  work  for  them.  You  are  not  made 
for  that.  They  will,  therefore,-  soon  drop  you. 
and  the  people  in  that  case  will  perhaps  not  take 
you  up.  Suppose  a  scission  should  take  place. 
The  priests  and  Nobles  will  secede,  the  nation 
win  remain  in  place,  and,  with  the  King,  will 
do  its  own  business.  If  violence  should  be  at- 
tempted, where  will  you  be?  You  cannot  then 
take  side  with  the  people  in  opposition  to  your 
own  vote,  that  very  vote  which  will  have  helped 
to  produce  the  scission.  Still  less  can  you  array 
yourself  against  the  people.  That  is  impossible. 
Your  instructions  are  indeed  a  difficulty.  But* 
to  state  this  at  its  worst,  it  is  only  a  single  dif- 
ficulty, which  a  single  effort  surmounts.  Your 
instructions  can  never  embarrass  you  a  second 
time,  whereas  an  acquiescence  under  them  will 
reproduce  greater  difhculties  every  day.  and 
without  end.  Besides,  a  thousand  circumstances 
offer  as  many  justifications  of  your  departure 
from  your  instructions.  Will  it  be  impossible 
to  persuade  all  parties  that  (as  for  good  legisla- 
tion two  houses  are  necessary)  the  placing  the 
privileged  classes  together  in  one  house,  and 
the  unprivileged  in  another,  would  be  better 
than  a  scission?  I  own,  I  think  it  would. 
People  can  never  agree  without  some  sacrifices : 
and  it  appears  but  a  moderate  sacrifice  in  each 
party,  to  meet  on  this  middle  g^round.  The 
attempt  to  bring  this  about  might  satisfy  your 
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instructions,  and  a  failure  in  it  would  justify 
your  siding  with  the  people,  even  to  those  who 
think  instructions  are  laws  of  conduct.  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  friend,  if  my  anxiety  for  you 
makes  me  talk  of  things  I  know  nothing  about. 
You  must  not  consider  this  as  advice.  I  know 
you  and  myself  too  well  to  presume  to  offer 
advice. — ^To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  iii,  20. 
FoHD  ED.,  V,  91.  (P.,  May  1789.) 

4860. .    I  am  in  great  pain  for 

the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  His  principles,  you 
know,  are  clearly  with  the  people;  but  having 
been  elected  for  the  Noblesse  of  Auvergne, 
they  have  laid  him  under  express  instructions 
to  vote  for  the  decision  by  orders  and  not  per- 
sons. This  would  ruin  him  with  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  it  is  not  possible  he  could  continue  long 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Noblesse.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  press  on  him  to  bum  his  instruc- 
tions, and  follow  his  conscience  as  the  only 
sure  clue,  which  will  eternally  guide  a  man 
clear  of  all  doubts  and  inconsistencies.  If  he 
cannot  effect  a  conciliatory  plan,  he  will  surely 
take  his  stand  manfully  at  once  with  the  Tiers 
Etat.  He  will  in  that  case  be  what  he  pleases 
with  them,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  base  is  now 
too  solid  to  render  it  dangerous  to  be  mounted 
on  it. — ^To  General  Washington,  iii,  31. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  96.    (P.,  1789.) 

4361 .  Forty-eight  of  the  Nobles 

have  joined  the  Tiers  Etat.  *  *  *  The  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  could  not  be  of  the  number,  be- 
ing restrained  by  his  instructions.  He  is  wri- 
ting to  his  constituents  to  chanp^e  his  instruc- 
tions, or  to  accept  his  resignation. — To  John 
Jay.    iii,  62.     (P.,  June  1789.) 

4362.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Hap- 
pier In  France.— Measuring  happiness  by 
the  American  scale,  and  sincerely  wishing  that 
of  yourself  and  family,  we  had  been  anxious 
to  see  them  established  on  this  side  of  the  great 
water.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  any  equiva- 
lent can  be  found  for  the  loss  of  that  species 
of  socie^,  to  which  our  habits  have  been  formed 
from  infancy. — To  MARguis  de  Lafayette,  v, 
129.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  113.     (W.,  1807.) 

4363.  LAFAYETTE,     Imprisoned.— No 

one  has  wished  with  more  anxiety  to  see  him 
once  more  in  the  bosom  of  a  nation,  who,  know- 
ing his  works  and  his  worth,  desire  to  make 
him  and  his  family  forever  their  own.  ♦ — To  M. 
DE  Lafayette,    iv,  145.    (1796.) 

4364.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Im- 
prudent but  innocent. — From  what  I  leam 
from  Viscount  Noailles,  Lafayette  has  been 
more  imprudent  than  I  expected,  but  certainly 
innocent. — To  James  Monroe,  iii,  550.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  240.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

4365.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Lou- 
isiana and. — I  very  much  wished  your  pres- 
ence in  New  Orleans  during  the  late  conspiracy 
of  Burr.  *  ♦  ♦  It  would  have  been  of  value^  as 
a  point  of  union  and  confidence,  for  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  American  as  well  as  Creole. — ^To 
Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  665.  (W., 
May  1807.) 

4366. .    Had    you    been,    as    I 

wished,  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Or- 
leans,  Burr  would   never  have  given  me  one 

*  M.  de  Lafayette  was  the  son  of  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, and  in  the  United  States  when  Jefferson 
wrote  to  him.  The  Washington  Administration  in- 
terceded in  behalf  of  Lafayette  and  secured  his  re- 
lease.—Editor. 


moment's  uneasiness.  ♦ — To  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette. V,  129.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  113.  (W., 
1807.) 

4367.  LAFAYETTE    (Marquis   de),     A 

Notable.— Lafayette's  name  was  placed  on  the 
list  of  Notables  originally.  Afterwards  his 
name  disappeared,  but  finally  was  reinstated. 
This  shows  that  his  character  here  is  not  con- 
sidered as  an  indifferent  one,  and  that  it  excites 
agitation.  His  education  in  our  school  has 
drawn  on  him  a  very  jealous  eye  from  a  court 
whose  principles  are  the  most  absolute  despot- 
ism. *  *  *  The  King,  who  is  a  good  man.  is 
favorably  disposed  towards  him,  and  he  is  sup- 
ported by  powerful  family  connections,  and  by 
the  public  good  will.  He  is  the  youngest 
man  of  the  Notables  except  one  whose  office 
placed  him  on  the  list. — To  Edward  Carring- 
TON.    ii,  99.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  358.    (P.,  1787.) 

4368.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  In 
peace  and  war. — I  joy,  my  friends,  in  your 
joy,  inspired  by  the  visit  of  this  our  ancient  and 
distinguished  leader  and  benefactor.  His  deeds 
in  the  War  of  Independence  you  have  heard 
and  read.  They  are  known  to  you  and  em- 
balmed in  your  memories  and  in  the  pages  of 
faithftd  history.  His  deeds  in  the  peace  which 
followed  that  war,  are  perhaps  not  known  to 
you ;  but  I  can  attest  them.  When  I  was  sta- 
tioned in  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  cement- 
ing its  friendship  with  ours  and  of  advancing 
our  mutual  interests,  this  friend  of  both  was 
my  most  powerful  auxiliary  and  advocate.  He 
made  our  cause  his  own,  as  in  truth  it  was  that 
of  his  native  country  also.  His  influence  and 
connections  there  were  great.  All  doors  of  all 
departments  were  open  to  him  at  all  times ;  to 
me  only  formally  and  at  appointed  times.  In 
truth  I  only  held  the  nail,  he  drove  it.  Honor 
him,  then,  as  your  benefactor  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war. — Speech  at  Charlottesville  Din- 
ner.   D.  L.  J.,  391.  (1824.) 

4369.  IiAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de).  Pro- 
moter of  commerce.^The  assistance  of  M. 
de  Lafayette  in  the  whole  of  this  business  [pro- 
moting commerce]  has  been  so  earnest  and  so 
efficacious,  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  place 
it  under  the  eye  of  Congress,  as  worthy  their 
notice  on  this  occasion.  Their  thanks,  or  such 
other  notice  as  they  think  proper,  would  be 
grateful  to  him  without  doubt.  He  has  richly 
deserved  and  will  continue  to  deserve  it,  when- 
ever occasions  shall  arise  of  rendering  services 
to  the  United  States. — ^To  John  Jay.  ii,  47. 
(P..  1786.) 

4370. ,  The  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  me.  His 
zeal  is  unbounded,  and  his  weight  with  those  in 
power  great.  His  education  having  been 
merely  military,  commerce  was  an  unknown 
field  to  him.  But  his  good  sense  enabling  htm 
to  apprehend  perfectly  whatever  is  explained 
to  him,  his  agency  has  been  very  efficacious. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  366. 
(P.,  1787.) 

4371. .  The  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette goes  hand  in  hand  with  me  in  all  these 
[commercial  treaty]  transactions,  and  is  an  in- 
valuable auxiliary  to  me.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
imputed  either  to  partiality  or  affection,  my 
naming  this  gentleman  so  often  in  my  dis- 
patches. Were  I  not  to  do  it.  it  would  be  a  sup- 
pression of  truth,  and  the  taking  to  myself  the 
whole  merit  where  he  has  the  greatest  share. — 
To  John  Jay.     ii.  228.  (P..  1787.) 

♦  Lafayette  was  Jefferson's  first  choice  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Orleans  after  its  acquisition.  See  Clai- 
borne.—Editor. 
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4372. .    I  was  powerfully  aided 

by  all  the  influence  and  the  energies  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  [in  the  commercial  nego- 
tiations with  France],  who  proved  himself 
equally  zealous  for  the  friendship  and  welfare 
of  botii  nations. — Autobiography,  i,  64.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  90.     (182 1.) 

4373.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Bem- 
inisccnces.— What  a  history  have  we  to  run 
over  from  the  evening  that  yourself,  Monsieur 
Berman,  and  other  patriots  settled,  in  m^  house 
in  Paris,  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  you 
wished!  And  to  trace  it  through  all  the  dis- 
astrous chapters  of  Robespierre,  Barras,  Bona- 
parte, and  the  Bourbons!  These  things,  how- 
ever, arc  for  our  meeting. — To  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vii,  378.  Ford  ed.,  x,  320.  (M., 
1824.) 

4374.  Ti  A  FAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Ee- 
▼isitizig^  America.— I  have  received  *  *  * 
your  letter  *  ♦  ♦  giving  the  welcome  assurance 
that  vou  will  visit  the  neighborhood  which,  dur- 
ing the  march  of  our  enemy  near  it,  was  covered 
by  his  shield  from  his  robberies  and  ravages. 
In  passing  the  line  of  your  former  march  you 
will  experience  pleasing  recollections  of  the 
good  you  have  done.  My  neighbors  of  our 
academical  village  have  expressed  to  you  *  ♦  ♦ 
their  hope  that  you  will  accept  manifestations 
of  their  feelings,  simple  indeed,  but  as  cordial 
as  any  you  will  have  received.  It  will  be  an 
additional  honor  to  the  University  of  the  State 
that  you  will  have  been  its  first  guest. — To  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  vii,  378.  Ford  ed.,  x,  320. 
(M.,  1824.) 

4375. .    You  will  have  seen  by 

our  papers  the  delirium  into  which  our  citizens 
are  thrown  by  a  visit  from  General  Lafayette. 
He  is  making  a  triumphant  progress  through  the 
States,  from  town  to  town,  with  acclamations 
of  welcome,  such  as  no  crowned  head  ever 
received.  It  will  have  a  good  effect  in  favor 
of  the  General  with  the  people  in  Europe,  but 
probably  a  different  one  with  their  sovereigns. 
Its  effect  here,  too,  will  be  salutary  as  to  our- 
selves, by  rallying  us  together  and  strengthen- 
ing the  habit  of  considering  our  country  as  one 
and  indivisible,  and  I  hope  we  shall  close  it  with 
something  more  solid  for  him  than  dinners  and 
balls.  The  eclat  of  this  visit  has  almost  merged 
the  presidential  question,  on  which  nothing 
scarcely  is  said  in  our  papers. — To  Richard 
Rush,  vii,  380.  Ford  ed.,  x,  322.  (M.,  Octo- 
ber  1824.) 

4376.  Ti  A  FAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Value 
to  France. — Take  care  of  yourself,  *  *  * 
for  though  I  think  your  nation  would  in  any 
event  work  out  her  salvation,  I  am  persuaded 
were  she  to  lose  you,  it  would  cost  her  oceans 
of  blood,  and  years  of  confusion  and  anarchy. — 
To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  iii,  132.  Ford  ed.^ 
V.  153.     (N.Y.,  April   1790.) 

4377.  LAFAYETTE       (Marquis       de), 

Wasliington  and.— The  President  has  seen 
with  satisfaction  that  the  Ministers  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe,  while  they  have 
avoided  an  useless  commitment  of  their  nation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  have 
nevertheless  shown  themselves  attentive  to  his 
situation.  The  interest  which  the  President 
himself,  and  our  citizens  in  general  take  in  the 
welfare  of  this  gentleman,  is  great  and  sincere, 
and  will  entirely  justify  all  prudent^  efforts 
to  save  him.  I  am,  therefore,  to  desire  that 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of 
sounding   the  way   towards   his  lioeration,   of 


finding  out  whether  those  in  whose  power  he  is 
are  very  tenacious  of  him,  of  insinuating 
through  such  channels  as  you  shall  think  suit- 
able, the  attentions  of  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  this  object,  and 
the  interest  they  take  in  it,  and  of  procuring  his 
liberation  by  informal  solicitations,  if  possible. 
But  if  formal  ones  be  necessary,  and  the  mo- 
ment should  arrive  when  you  shall  find  that 
they  will  be  effectual,  you  are  authorized  to 
si^ify,  through  such  channels  as  you  shall  find 
suitable,  that  our  government  and  nation,  faith- 
ful in  their  attachments  to  this  gentleman  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered  them,  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  his  welfare,  and  will  view  his  libera- 
tion as  a  mark  of  consideration  and  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  and  as  a  new  motive  for 
esteem,  and  a  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  to- 
wards the  Dower  to  whom  they  shall  be  indebted 
for  this  act.  A  like  letter  being  written  to  Mr. 
Pinckney,  you  will  of  course  take  care,  that 
however  you  may  act  through  different  chan- 
nels, there  be  still  a  sufficient  degree  of  concert 
in  your  proceedings. — To  Gouverneur  Morris. 
iii,  524.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  202.    (Pa.,  March  1793.) 

4378. .    For  Lafayette  my  heart 

has  been  constantly  bleeding.  The  influence  of 
the  United  States  has  been  put  into  action,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  either  with  decency  or  effect. 
But  I  fear  that  distance  and  difference  of  prin- 
ciple ^ve  little  hold  to  General  Washington  on 
the  jailers  of  Lafayette.  However,  his  friends 
may  be  assured  that  our  zeal  has  not  been  in- 
active.— To  Mrs.  Church.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  454. 
(G.,  Nov.  1 793-) 

4379.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Zeal 
of. — He  offered  his  services  with  that  zeal 
which  commands  them  on  every  occasion  re- 
specting America. — To  James  NIonroe.  i,  567. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  224.  (P.,  1786.)  See  France, 
Jefferson  and  Revolution  (French). 

—  LAFITAU  (Joseph  Francis),  Views 
on  Indians. — See  Indians. 

4380.  LAKE   GEOBGE,   Beauties   of .— 

Lake  George  is,  without  comparison,  the  most 
beautiful  water  I  ever  saw ;  formed  by  a  con- 
tour of  mountains  into  a  basin  thirty-five  miles 
long,  and  two  or  four  miles  broad,  finely  in- 
terspersed with  islands,  its  waters  limpid  as 
crystal,  and  the  mountain  sides  covered  with 
rich  groves  of  thuja,  silver  fir,  white  pine, 
aspen,  and  paper  birch  down  to  the  water-edge : 
here  and  there  precipices  of  rock  to  checker 
the  scene  and  save  it  from  monotony.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Lake  Champlain,  though  much  larjrer,  is  a  far 
less  pleasant  water.  It  is  muddy,  turbulent,  and 
yields  little  game. — To  Martha  Tefferson  Ran- 
dolph.   Ford  ed.,  v,  337.  (1791.) 

4381.  LAMPS,  Improvement  in. — There 
has  been  a  lamp  called  the  cylinder  lamp  *  lately 
invented  here.  It  ^ives  a  light  equal,  as  is 
thought,  to  that  of  six  or  eight  candies.  It  re- 
quires olive  oil,  but  its  consumption  is  not  great. 
The  improvement  is  produced  by  forcing  the 
wick  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  so  that  there  is  a 
passage  for  the  air  through  the  hollow.  The 
idea  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Franklin  a  year  or  two 
before,  but  he  tried  his  experiment  with  a 
rush,  which  not  succeeding  he  did  not  prosecute 
it.  The  fact  was  the  rush  formed  too  small 
a  cylinder ;  the  one  used  is  of  an  inch  diameter, 
— To  Charles  Thomson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  13. 
(P..  1784.) 

4382.  LAND,  Allodial  and  Feudal  ten- 
ures.— An  error  in  the  nature  of  our  land 

♦  Argand's  lamp.— EDITOR. 
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holdings  *  *  *  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period 
of  our  settlement  The  introduction  of  the 
Feudal  tenures  into  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
though  ancient,  is  well  enough  understood  to 
set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Saxon  settlement,  Feudal  hold- 
ings were  certainly  altogether  unknown,  and 
very  few,  if  any,  had  been  introduced  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  Our  Saxon 
ancestors  held  their  lands,  as  they  did  their  per- 
sonal property,  in  absolute  dominion,  disencum- 
bered with  anv  superior,  answering  nearly  to 
the  nature  of  those  possessions  which  the 
Feudalists  term  Allodial.  William,  the  Nor- 
man, first  introduced  that  system  generally. 
The  land  which  had  belonged  to  those  who  fell 
in  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  the  subsequent 
insurrections  of  his  reign,  formed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 
These  he  granted  out,  subject  to  Feudal  duties, 
as  did  he  also  those  of  a  great  number  of  his 
new  subiects,  who,  by  persuasions  or  threats, 
were  induced  to  surrenaer  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  still,  much  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
bis  Saxon  subiects,  held  of  no  superior,  and 
not  subject  to  Feudal  conditions.  These,  there- 
fore, by  express  laws,  enacted  to  render  uni- 
form the  system  of  military  defence,  were 
made  liable  to  the  same  military  duties  as  if 
they  had  been  Feuds;  and  the  Norman  lawyers 
soon  found  means  to  saddle  them,  also,  with  all 
the  other  Feudal  burthens.  But  still  they  had 
not  been  surrendered  to  the  King,  they  were 
not  derived  from  his  ^rant,  and  therefore  they 
were  not  holden  of  him.  A  general  principle 
indeed,  was  introduced,  that  "  all  lands  in  Eng- 
land were  held  either  mediately  or  immediately 
of  the  Crown";  but  this  was  borrowed  from 
those  holdings  which  were  truly  Feudal,^  and 
only  applied  to  others  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. Feudal  holdings  were  therefore  but  ex- 
ceptions out  of  the  Saxon  laws  of  possession, 
under  which  all  lands  were  held  in  absolute 
right.  These,  therefore,  still  form  the  basis,  or 
groundwork,  of  the  Common  law,  to  prevail 
wheresoever  the  exceptions  have  not  taken 
place.  America  was  not  conquered  by  William, 
the  Norman,  nor  were  its  lands  surrendered  to 
him  or  any  of  his  successors.  Possessions  there 
are,  undoubtedly,  of  the  Allodial  nature.  Out 
ancestors,  however,  who  emigrated  hither,  were 
laborers,  not  lawyers.  The  fictitious  principle, 
that  all  lands  belong  originally  to  the  King, 
they  were  early  persuaded  to  believe  real ;  and 
accordingly  took  grants  of  their  own  lands 
from  the  Crown.  And  while  the  Crown  con- 
tinued to  grant  for  small  sums,  and  on  reason- 
able rents,  there  was  no  inducement  to  arrest 
the  error,  and  lay  it  open  to  the  public  view. 
But  his  Majesty  has  lately  taken  on  him  to  ad- 
vance the  terms  of  purchase,  and  of  holding  to 
the  double  of  what  they  were,  by  which  means 
the  acquisition  of  lands  being  rendered  difficulty 
the  population  of  our  country  is  likely^  to  be 
checked.  It  is  time,  therefore  to  lay  this  mat- 
ter before  his  Majesty,  and  to  declare,  that  he 
has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  himself. — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  138.  Ford  ed., 
i.  443.     (1774.) 

4383. .    The    opinion    that    our 

lands  were  Allodial  possessions  is  one  which 
I  have  very  long  held,  and  had  in  my  eye  dur- 
ing a  pretty  considerable  part  of  my  law  read- 
ing wnich,  I  found,  always  strengthened  it. 
*  *  ♦  This  opinion  I  have  thought  and  still 
think  to  prove  if  ever  I  should  have  time  to 
look  into  books  again.  But  this  is  only  meant 
with  respect  to  the  English  law  as  transplanted 
here.  How  far  our  acts  of  Assembly,  or  ac- 
(:eptance  of  grants,  may  have  converted  lands 


which  were  Allodial  into  Feuds,  I  have  never 
considered.  This  matter  is  now  become  a  mere 
speculative  point ;  and  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  for  the  public 
good. — To .    Ford  ed.,  ii,  78.    (Pa.,  1776.) 

4384. .     [The    question    of    the 

public  lands]  may  be  considered  in  the  two 
points  of  view,  ist,  as  bringing  a  revenue  into 
the  public  treasury.  2d,  as  a  tenure.  ♦  *  • 
First,  is  it  consistent  with  good  policy  or  free 

fovemment  to  establish  a  perpetual  revenue? 
s  it  not  against  the  practice  of  our  wise  Brit- 
ish ancestors?  Have  not  the  instances  in 
which  we  have  departed  from  this,  in  Virginia, 
been  constantly  condemned  by  the  universal 
voice  of  our  country?     Is  it  safe  to  make  the 

Soveming  power,  when  once  seated  in  office,  in- 
ependent  of  its  revenue?  Should  we  not  have 
in  contemplation  and  prepare  for  an  event 
(however  deprecated)  wnich  may  happen  in  the 
possibility  of  things;  I  mean  a  reacimowledg- 
ment  of  the  British  tvrant  as  our  King,  and  pre- 
viously strip  him  01  every  prejudicial  posses- 
sion? Remember  how  universally  the  people 
ran  into  the  idea  of  recalling  Charles  II.,  after 
living  many  years  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment. As  to  the  second,  was  not  the  separation 
of  the  property  from  the  perpetual  use  of  lands 
a  mere  fiction?  Is  not  its  history  well  known, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  introduced, 
to  wit,  the  establishment  of  a  military  sys- 
tem of  defence?  Was  it  not  afterwards  made 
an  engine  of  immense  oppression?  Is  it  want- 
ing with  us  for  the  purpose  of  military  defence  ? 
May  not  its  other  leffal  effects  (such  of  them 
at  feast  as  are  valuable)  be  performed  in  other 
more  simple  ways  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  practice 
of  all  other  nations  to  hold  their  lands  as  their 
personal  estate  in  absolute  dominion?  Are  we 
not  the  better  for  what  we  have  hitherto  abol- 
ished of  the  Feudal  system?  Has  not  every 
restitution  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws  had  happy 
eftects  ?  Is  it  not  better  now  that  we  return  at 
once  into  that  happy  system  of  our  ancestors, 
the  wisest  and  most  perfect  ever  yet  devised  by 
the   wit   of   man,   as   it   stood   before  the   8th 

century? — To   .     Ford   ed.,    ii,    79.      (Pa.. 

1776.)     See  Colonies. 

4385.  LAKD,  AUotment. — From  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  civil  institutions,  all  the 
lands  within  the  limits  which  any  particular 
societv  has  circumscribed  around  itself  are  as- 
sumed by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their 
allotment.  This  may  be  done  by  themselves 
assembled  collectively,  or  bv  their  legislature, 
to  whom  they  may  have  delegated  sovereign 
authority;  and  if  thejr  allotted  in  neither  of 
these  ways,  each  individual  of  the  society,  may 
appropriate  to  himself  such  lands  as  he  finds 
vacant,  and  occupancy  will  give  him  title. — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  139.  Ford  eo.. 
i,  444.     (1774.) 

4386.  LAND,  Approprlatloxi. — ^Unappro- 
priated, or  forfeited  lands,  shall  be  appropriated 
by  the  Administrator  with  the  consent  of  the 
Privy  Council. — Proposed  Va,  Constitutiok. 
Ford  ed..  ii,  25.     (June  1776.) 

4387. .    Lands  heretofore  holden 

of  the  crown  in  fee  simple,  and  those  hereafter 
to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  holden  in  full  and 
absolute  dominion,  of  no  superior  whatever. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  bd.,  it.  25. 
(June  1776.) 

4388. .    Every  person,  of  full  age, 

neither  owning  nor  having  owned  fifty  acres 
of  land,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appropriatioQ  of 
fifty  acres,  or  to  so  much  as  shall  make  up  what 
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he  owns,  or  has  owned  in  full  and  absolute 
dominion.  And  no  other  person  shall  be  capable 
of  taking  an  u>propriatioiv — Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  25.    (June  1776-) 

4880.  IiAVD,  Ck>loxilal  conquMt.— Amer- 
ica was  conquered,  and  her  settlements  made 
and  firmly  established  at  the  expense  of  in- 
dividuals, and  not  of  the  British  public.  Their 
own  blood  was  spilt  in  acquiring  lands  for  their 
settlement,  their  own  fortunes  expended  in 
making  that  settlement  effectual. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  126.  Ford  bd.,  i,  430. 
(1774.) 

4390.  IiAVD,  Oeorflre  m.  and.— He  has 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States;  for  that  purpose  *  *  *  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

4801.  UJSTD,  People  and.— It  is  too  soon 
yet  in  our  country  to  say  that  every  man,  who 
cannot  find  employment,  but  who  can  find  un- 
cultivated land,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cultivate  it, 
paying  a  moderate  rent.  But  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  provide,  by  every  possible  means,  that  as  few 
as  possible  shall  be  without  a  little  portion  of 
land. — ^To  Rev.  Tames  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
36.     (Pa.,  1785.) 

4802. .    The    small    landholders 

are  the  most  precious  part  of  a  State. — To  Rev. 
James  Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  36.    (P.,  1785-) 

4808.  LAND,  Sovereignty.- That  the 
lands  within  the  limits  assumed  by  a  nation 
belong  to  the  nation  as  a  body,  has  probably 
been  the  law  of  every  people  on  earth  at  some 
period  of  their  history.  A  right  of  property  in 
movable  things  is  admitted  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  government.  A  separate  property 
in  lands  not  till  after  that  establishment.  The 
right  to  movables  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
hordes  of  Indians  surrounding  us.  Yet  by  no 
one  of  them  has  a  separate  property  in  lands 
been  yielded  to  individuals.  He  who  plants  a 
field  keeps  possession  till  he  has  gathered  the 
produce,  after  which  one  has  as  good  a  right 
as  another  to  occupy  it.  Government  must  be 
established  and  laws  provided,  before  lands  can 
be  separately  appropriated,  and  their  owner  pro- 
tected in  his  possession.  Till  then  the  property 
is  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  they,  or  their 
chief  as  trustee,  must  grant  them  to  individ- 
uals, and  determine  the  conditions  of  the  grant. 
— Batture  Case,   viii,  539.     (1812.) 

4304.  IiAVD,  Valuation.- The  Confed- 
eration, in  its  eighth  article,  decides  that  the 
quota  of  money  to  be  contributed  by  the  several 
btates  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
landed  property  m  the  State.  Experience  has 
shown  It  impracticable  to  come  at  that  value. 
— ^Answers  to  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  286.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  141.     (P.f  1786.) 

4805 .    It  seems    ♦    ♦    *    tobe 

a  principle  of  universal  law  that  the  lands  of  a 
country  belong  to  its  sovereign  as  trustee  for 
the  nation. — Batture  Case,    viii,  541.  (1812.) 

4806.  ULVDCOMPANIBB,  Early  west- 
em.— During  the  regal  government,  two  com- 
panies, called  the  Loyal  and  the  Ohio  Com- 
panies, had  obtained  grants  from  the  crown  for 
800,000  or  1,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  each^  on 
the  Ohio,  on  condition  of  settling  them  in  a 
given  number  of  years.  They  surveyed  some, 
and  settled  them ;  but  the  war  of  1755  came  on, 
and  broke  up  the  settlements.     After  it  was 


over,  they  petitioned  for  a  renewal.  Four  other 
large  companies  then  formed  themselves,  called 
the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  the  Wabash,  and 
the  Indiana  companies,  each  praying  for  im- 
mense quantities  of  land,  some  amounting  to 
200  miles  square ;  so  that  thev  proposed  to  cover 
the  whole  country  north  between  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  a  ^eat  portion  of  what 
is  south.  All  these  petitions  were  depending 
without  any  answer  whatever  from  the  crown, 
when  the  Revolution  war  broke  out.  The  peti- 
tioners had  associated  to  themselves  some  of 
the  nobility  of  England,  and  most  of  the  char- 
acters in  America  of  great  influence.  When 
Congress  assumed  the  government,  they  took 
some  of  their  body  in  as  partners,  to  obtain 
their  influence ;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard, 
at  the  time,  that  one  of  them  took  Mr.  Gerard 
as  a  partner,  expecting  by  that  to  obtain  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Court,  to  obtain  grants 
of  those  lands  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  British  government.  All  these 
lands  were  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  and 
that  State  determined,  peremptorily  that  they 
never  should  be  granted  to  large  companies,  but 
left  open  equally  to  all ;  and  when  they  passed 
their  land  law  (which  I  think  was  in  1778), 
they  confirmed  only  so  much  of  the  lands  of  the 
Loyal  company,  as  they  had  actually  surveyed, 
which  was  a  very  small  proportion,  and  an- 
nulled every  other  pretension.  And  when  that 
State  conveyed  the  lands  to  Congress  (which 
was  not  till  1784),  so  determined  were  they  to 
prevent  their  being  granted  to  these  or  any 
other  large  companies,  that  they  made  it  an 
express  condition  of  the  cession,  that  they 
should  be  applied  first  towards  the  soldiers' 
bounties,  and  the  residue  sold  for  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
This  disposition  has  been,  accordingly,  rigor- 
ously made,  and  is  still  going  on ;  and  Congress 
considers  itself  as  having  no  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  them  otherwise. — To  J.  M.  G.  de  Ray- 
neval.  iv,  371.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  19.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

4307.  LAND  TAX,  Postponed.— The  af- 
fluence of  the  Treasury  has  made  it  possible  to 
go  on  a  year  longer  without  a  land  tax. — To 
John  Taylor.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  181.     (Pa.,  1797.") 

4898 .    The  land  tax  will  not  be 

brought  on.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says 
he  has  money  enough.  No  doubt  *  *  *  [this] 
may  be  taken  up  more  boldly  at  the  next  session, 
when  most  of  the  elections  will  be  over. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  205.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  189. 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

4890.  LAKD  TAX,  Proposed. — They  [the 
federalists!  already  talk  *  *  *  of  a  land  Tax. 
[This]  will  probably  not  be  opposed.  The 
only  question  will  be  how  to  modify  it.  On 
this  there  may  be  great  diversity  of  sentiment. 
One  party  will  want  to  make  it  a  new  course  of 
patronage  and  expense. — To  James  Madison. 
IV,  234.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  237.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

4400. .     If  the  expenses  should 

exceed  three  millions  they  [the  federalists] 
will  undertake  a  land  tax.  Indeed  a  land  tax 
is  the  decided  resource  of  many,  perhaps  of  a 
majority.  There  is  an  idea  of  some  of  tne  Con- 
necticut members  to  raise  the  whole  money 
wanted  by  a  tax  on  salt ;  so  much  do  they  dread 
a  land  tax. — To  Jambs  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
243.     (1798.) 

4401. .    The  land  tax  is  now  on 

the  carpet  to  raise  two  millions  of  dollars ;  yet 
I  think  they  must  at  least  double  it.  *  ♦  *  I 
presume,  therefore,  the  tax  on  lands,  houses 
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and  negroes,  will  be  a  dollar  a  head  on  the 
population  of  each  State. — To  James  Monroe. 
IV,  242.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  256.    (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

4402. .  The  land  tax  was  yes- 
terday [May  30]  debated,  and  a  majority  of  six 
struck  out  the  13th  section  of  the  classification 
of  houses,  and  taxing  them  by  a  different  scale 
from  the  lands.  Instead  of  this,  is  to  be  pro- 
posed a  valuation  of  the  houses  and  lands  to- 
gether.— ^To  James  Madison,  iv,  244.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  261.     (Pa.,  May  1798-) 

4403.  LANDS  (Indian),  Acquirement  of 
title  to.— The  State  of  Georgia,  having 
granted  to  certain  individuals  a  tract  of  country, 
within  their  chartered  limits,  whereof  the  In- 
dian right  has  never  yet  been  acquired;  with 
a  proviso  in  the  grants,  which  implies  that 
those  individuals  may  take  measures  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  Indian  rights  under  the  au- 
thority of  that .  Government,  it  becomes  a 
question  how  far  this  grant  is  good  ?  A  society, 
taking  possession  of  a  vacant  country,  and 
declaring  they  mean  to  occupy  it,  does  thereby 
appropriate  to  themselves  as  prime  occupants 
what  was  before  common.  A  practice  intro- 
duced since  the  discovery  of  America,  author- 
izes them  to  go  further,  and  to  fix  the  limits 
which  they  assume  to  themselves ;  and  it  seems, 
for  the  common  good,  to  admit  this  right  to  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  extent.  If  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  altogether  vacant,  is 
thinly  occupied  by  another  nation,  the  right  of 
the  native  forms  an  exception  to  that  of  the 
newcomers ;  that  is  to  say,  these  will  only  have 
a  right  against  all  other  nations  except  the  na- 
tives. Consequently,  they  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  acquiring  the  native  right  by  pur- 
chase or  other  just  means.  This  is  called  the 
right  of  preemption,  and  is  become  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations,  fundamental  with 
respect  to  America.  There  are  but  two  means 
of  acquiring  the  native  title.  First,  war;  for 
even  war  may,  sometimes,  give  a  just  title. 
Second,  contracts  or  treaty.  The  States  of 
America  before  their  present  Union  possessed 
completely,  each  within  its  own  limits,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  these  two  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  native  title,  and,  by  their  act  of  Union, 
they  have  as  completely  ceded  both  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  Art.  2d,  Section  ist,  "  The 
President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur".  Art.  ist.  Section  8th,  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  to 
raise  and  support  armies  ".  Section  loth,  **  No 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation.  No  State  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  in- 
vaded, or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay  ".  These  paragraphs  of  the  Con- 
stitution, declaring  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment shall  have,  and  that  the  particular  ones 
shall  not  have,  the  right  of  war  and  treaty,  are 
so  explicit  that  no  commentary  can  explain  them 
further,  nor  can  any  explain  them  away.  Con- 
sequently, Georgia,  possessing  the  exclusive 
right  to  acquire  the  native  title,  but  having  re- 
linquished the  means  of  doing  it  to  the  General 
Government,  can  only  have  put  her  grantee  into 
her  own  condition.  She  could  convey  to  them 
the  exclusive  right  to  acquire;  but  she  could 
not  convey  what  she  had  not  herself,  that  is, 
the  means  of  acquiring.  For  these  they  must 
come  to  the  General  Government^  in  whose 
hands  they  have  been  wisely  deposited  for  the 


purposes  both  of  peace  and  justice.  What  is  to 
be  done?  The  right  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  maintained.  The 
case  is  sound,  and  the  means  of  doing  it  as  prac- 
ticable as  can  ever  occur.  But  respect  and 
friendship  should,  I  think,  mark  the  conduct  of 
the  General  towards  the  particular  government, 
and  explanations  should  be  asked  and  time  and 
color  given  them  to  tread  back  their  steps  be- 
fore coercion  is  held  up  to  their  view.  I  am 
told  there  is  already  a  strong  party  in  Georgia 
opposed  to  the  act  of  their  government.  I  should 
think  it  better,  then,  that  the  first  measures, 
while  firm,  be  yet  so  temperate  as  to  secure 
their  alliance  and  aid  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Might  not  the  eclat  of  a  proclamation 
revolt  their  pride  and  passion,  and  throw  them 
hastily  into  the  opposite  scale?  It  will  be 
proper,  indeed,  to  require  from  the  government 
of  Georgia,  in  the  first  moment,  that  while  the 
General  Government  shall  be  expecting  and 
considering  her  explanations,  things  shall  re- 
main in  statu  quo,  and  not  a  move  be  made  to- 
wards carrying  what  they  have  begun  into 
execution.— -Opinion  on  Georgia  Land  Grants. 
vii,  467.    Ford  ed.,  v,  165.     (May  1790.) 

4404. .  No  lands  shall  be  appro- 
priated until  purchased  of  the  Indian  native 
proprietors;  nor  shall  any  purchases  be  made 
of  them  but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  by  authority 
of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  passed 
for  every  purchase  specially. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  25.  (June  1776.) 

4405.  I4ANDS    (Indian),   Buying.— We. 

indeed,  are  always  ready  to  buy  land;  but  we 
will  never  ask  but  when  you  wish  to  sell;  and 
our  laws,  in  order  to  protect  you  against  im- 
position, have  forbidden  individuals  to  pur- 
chase lands  from  you;  and  have  rendered  it 
necessary,  when  you  desire  to  sell,  even  to  a 
State,  that  an  agent  from  the  United  States 
should  attend  the  sale,  see  that  your  consent 
is  freely  given,  a  satisfactonr  price  paid,  and 
report  to  us  what  has  been  done,  for  your  ap- 
probation. * — To  Brother  Handsome  Lake. 
viii,  188.     (1802.) 

4406.  I4ANDS  (Indian),  Intrusions  on. 
— Knowing  your  disposition  to  have  these 
people  [the  (Cherokee  Indians]  protected  in  the 
possession  of  their  unpurchased  lands,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  you  that  the  old 
Tassel,  in  a  late  message  to  me,  complains 
of  intrusions  on  their  lands,  and  particularly 
of  some  attempts  to  take  from  them  the  great 
island.  This,  bv  the  late  extension  of  our 
[Virginia]  boundary,  falling,  as  I  understand, 
within  your  State  [North  Carolina],  removes 
the  application  for  protection  to  your  Excel- 
lency, whose  power  alone  can  extend  to  the 
removal  of  intrusions  from  thence.  As  to  so 
much  of  their  lands  as  lie  within  our  latitudes. 
as  well  as  the  lands  of  other  Indians  generally 
our  Assembly,  now  sitting,  has  in  contempla- 
tion authorized  the  Executive  to  send  patrois 
of  the  military  through  them  from  time  to  time 
to  destroy  the  habitations  which  shall  be  erected 
in  them  by  intruders. — To  the  (governor  of 
North  Carolina.  Ford  ed.,  11,  275.  (Wg.. 
1779.) 

4407.  LAin)S  (Indian),  Surrendering.— 
You  have  it  peculiarly  in  your  power  to 
promote  among  the  Indians  a  sense  of  the 
superior  value  of  a  little  land,  well  cultivated, 
over  a  great  deal  unimproved,  and  to  encourage 

•  The  extent  of  territory  to  which  the  native  In- 
dian title  was  extingfuished  under  Jefferson,  by  pur- 
chase, embraced  nearly  one  hundred  millioos  of 
acres. — Editor. 
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them  to  make  this  estimate  truly.  The  wisdom 
of  the  animal  which,  amputates  and  abandons  to 
the  hunter  the  parts  for  which  he  is  pursued 
should  be  theirs,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  sacrifices  what  is  useful,  the  latter  what 
is  not. — To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  iv,  467.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  214.     (W.,  1803.) 

4408.  LANDS  (Indian),  Virginia  and.— 

That  the  lands  of  this  colony  [Virginia]  were 
taken  from  the  Indians  by  conquest,  is  not  so 
general  a  truth  as  is  supposed.  I  find  in  our 
histories  and  records,  repeated  proofs  of  pur- 
chase, which  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lower  country;  and  many  more  would  doubt- 
less be  found  on  further  search.  The  upper 
country,  we  know,  has  been  acquired  altogether 
by  purchases  made  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
form. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  339.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  196.     (1782.) 

4400.  LANDS  (Public),  Disposition  of.— 

The  new  plan  of  opening  our  land  office,  bv 
dividing  the  lands  among  the  States,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  vendue,  ♦  *  *  separates  still  more 
the  interests  of  the  States,  which  ought  to  be 
made  joint  in  every  possible  instance,  in  order 
to  cultivate  the  idea  of  our  being  one  nation, 
and  to  multiply  the  instances  in  which  the  peo- 
ple shall  look  to  Congress  as  their  head.  And 
when  the  States  get  their  portions,  they  will 
either  fool  them  away,  or  make  a  job  of  it  to 
serve  individuals.  Proofs  of  both  these  prac- 
tices have  been  furnished,  and  by  either  of  them 
that  invaluable  fund  is  lost,  which  ought  to 
pay  our  public  debt.  To  sell  them  at  vendue,  is 
to  give  them  to  the  bidders  of  the  day,  be  they 
many  or  few.  It  is  ripping  up  the  hen  which 
lays  golden  eggs.  If  sold  in  lots  at  a  fixed  price, 
as  first  proposed,  the  best  lots  will  be  sold  first ; 
as  these  become  occupied,  it  gives  a  value  to  the 
interjacent  ones,  and  raises  them,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  to  the  price  of  the  first. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  i,  347.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  52.  (P., 
1785.) 

4410.  LANDS  (PubUc),MonopoUes  in.— 
Vast  grants  of  land  are  entirely  against  the 
policy  of  our  government.  They  have  ever  set 
their  faces  most  decidedly  against  such  monop- 
olies.— To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  x,  202. 
(M.,  1821.) 

—  LANDS  (Public),  Flan  of  land  office. 
— Sec  Western  Territory. 

4411.  LAJmS     (Public),     Sale.— I    am 

against  selling  the  lands  at  all.  The  people  who 
will  migrate  to  the  westward,  whether  they 
form  part  of  the  old  or  of  a  new  colony,  will  be 
subject  to  their  proportion  of  the  Continental 
debt  then  unpaid.  They  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  more.  They  will  be  a  people  little  able 
to  pay  taxes.  There  is  no  equity  in  fixing  upon 
them  the  whole  burthen  of  this  war,  or  any 
other  proportion  than  we  bear  ourselves.  By 
selling  the  lands  to  them,  you  will  disgust  them^ 
and  cause  an  avulsion  of  them  from  the  com- 
mon union.     They  will  settle  the  lands  in  spite 

of  everybody. — ^To .    Ford  ed.,  ii,  80.    (Pa.^ 

1776.) 

4412.  .    The   idea  of  Congress 

selling  out  unlocated  lands  has  been  sometimes 
dropped,  but  we  have  always  met  the  hint  with 
such  determined  opposition  that  I  believe  it  will 

never  be  proposea. — To  .  Ford  ed.,  ii,  80. 

(Pa.,  1776.) 

4413. .    Congrress  have    ♦    ♦    * 

pasi^d  an  ordinance  for  disposing  of  their  lands 
and,  I  think,  a  very  judicious  one.    They  pro- 


pose to  sell  them  at  auction  for  not  less  than 
a  dollar  an  acre,  receiving  their  own  certificates 
of  debt  as  money. — To  William  Carmichael. 
i,  393.     CP.,  1785.) 

4414. .    I  am  much  pleased  with 

your  land  ordinance,  and  think  it  improved  from 
the  first,  in  the  most  important  circumstances. 
I  had  mistaken  the  object  of  the  division  of  the 
lands  among  the  States.  I  am  sanguine  in  my 
expectations  of  lessening  our  debts  by  this 
fund,  and  have  expressed  my  expectations  to 
the  minister  and  others  here. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   i,  407.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  86.    (P.,  1785.) 

4415. .    Congress  have  purchased 

a  very  considerable  extent  of  country  from  the 
Indians,  and  have  passed  an  ordinance  laying 
down  rules  for  disposing  of  it.  These  admit 
only  two  considerations  for  granting  lands :  first, 
military  service  rendered  during  the  late  war; 
and  secondly,  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
granting,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  their 
national  debt. — To  Marquis  de  Poncens.  i, 
430.     (P.,  1785.) 

4416. .    A  provision  for  the  sale 

of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  United  States  is  par- 
ticularly urged  by  the  important  considerations 
that  they  are  pledged  as  a  fund  for  reimburs- 
ing the  public  debt;  that,  if  timely  and  ju- 
diciously applied,  they  may  save  the  necessity 
of  burthening  our  citizens  with  new  taxes  for 
the  extinguishment  of  the  principal ;  and  that 
being  free  to  pay  annually  but  a  limited  propor- 
tion of  that  principal,  time  lost  in  beginning  the 
payments  cannot  be  recovered,  however  pro- 
ductive the  resource  may  prove  in  event. — 
Paragraph  for  President's  Message.  Ford 
ED..  V,  384.     (1791.) 

4417.  LANDS  (Public),  Settlers.— It  is 
said  that  wealthy  foreigners  will  come  in  great 
numbers,  and  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  liberty 
we  shall  have  provided  for  them.  True,  but  make 
them  pay  in  settlers.  A  foreigner  who  brings 
a  settler  for  every  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  to  be  granted  hini,  pays  a  better 
price  than  if  he  had  put  into  the  public  treasury 
five  shillings,  or  five  pounds.  That  settler  will 
be  worth  to  the  public  twenty  times  as  much 
every  year,  as  on  our  old  plan  he  would  have 

paid  in  one  payment. — To .    Ford  ed.,  ii,  80. 

(Pa..  1776.) 

4418. .    I  am  clear  that  the  lands 

should  be  appropriated  in  small  quantities. — To 
.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  80.     (Pa.,  1776.) 

4419.  .    I    sincerely    wish    that 

your  proposition  to  "  purchase  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  Illinois  on  favorable  terms,  for  introdu- 
cing a  colony  of  English  farmers",  may  en- 
counter no  difficulties  from  the  established  rules 
of  our  land  department.  The  general  law  pre- 
scribes an  open  sale,  where  all  citizens  may 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  for  any  lot  of 
land  which  attracts  their  choice.  To  dispense 
with  this  in  any  particular  case,  requires  a 
special  law  of  Congress,  and  to  special  legis- 
lation we  are  generally  averse,  lest  a  principle 
of  favoritism  should  creep  in  and  pervert  that 
of  equal  rights.  It  has,  however,  been  done 
on  some  occasions  where  a  special  national 
advantage  has  been  expected  to  overweigh  that 
of  adherence  to  the  general  rule.  The  promised 
introduction  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  procured 
a  special  law  in  favor  of  the  Swiss  settlement 
on  the  Ohio.  That  of  the  culture  of  oil,  wine 
and  other  southern  productions,  did  the  same 
lately  for  the  French  settlement  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee.    It  remains  to  be  tried  whether  that  of 
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an  improved  system  of  farming,  interesting  to 
80  great  a  proportion  of  our  citizens,  may  not 
also  be  thought  worth  a  dispensation  with  the 

feneral     rule. — To   George   Flower,     vii,   83. 
P.P.,  1817.) 

4420.  LANDS  (PubUc),  Squattliig.— The 
Virginia  Assembly  finding  that,  in  defiance  of 
their  endeavors  to  discourage  and  prevent  the 
settling  our  western  country,  people  were  re- 
moving thither  in  great  numbers,  appropriating 
lands  of  their  own  authority,  and  meditating  to 
hold  them  by  force,  after  propositions,  made 
and  rejected  at  several  sessions  for  legalizing 
those  settlements,  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  give  way  to  the  torrent,  and  by  their  act  of 
May,  1779,  to  establish  a  land  office.  The  ir- 
regular claims  and  settlements  which,  in  the 
meantime,  had  covered  that  country,  were  be- 
come so  extensive  that  no  prudent  man  could 
venture  to  locate  a  new  claim^  and  so  numer- 
ous that,  in  the  common  administration  of  jus- 
tice, it  would  have  engrossed  the  whole  time  of 
our  ordinary  courts  tor  many  years  to  have 
adjusted  them.  So  multifarious  were  they,  at 
the  same  time,  that  no  established  principles  of 
law  or  equity  could  he  applied  for  their  determi- 
nation ;  many  of  them  being  built  on  customs 
and  habits  which  had  grown  up  in  that  country, 
being  founded  on  modes  of  transmission  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  which,  having  entered  almost 
into  every  title,  could  not  be  absolutely  neg- 
lected. This  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
Assembly  the  necessity  of  sending  special  com- 
missioners to  settle,  on  the  spot,  and  without 
delay,  those  various  claims,  which  being  once 
cleared  away  would  leave  the  residuary  country 
open  to  the  acquisition  of  other  adventurers. 
The  western  Counties  were  accordingly  laid  off 
into  Districts  for  this  purpose,  and  the  arrange- 
ment being  general,  included  the  territory  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  claimed  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Whether  the  Assembly  did  not 
advert  to  this  circumstance,  or  took  for  gn^anted 
that  the  commissioners  would  never  consider  a 
law  of  this  State  as  meant  to  be  applied  to 
those  who  professed  themselves  the  citizens  of 
another,  and  had  been  freely  admitted  so  to 
profess  themselves  by  our  Government,  or 
whether  they  relied  that  the  term  of  one  year, 
within  which  they  provided  that  no  grant  should 
issue  on  any  judgment  of  the  commissioners, 
would  give  them  time  for  the  settlement  of  our 
disputed  territory,  or  at  least  to  provide  for  the 
peace  of  their  citizens  within  it,  is  not  within 
my  province  or  power  to  say.  This,  however, 
I  can  say.  that  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  cordial  desire  to  settle  this  claim  with 
them  amicably,  no  motive  inconsistent  with 
that  entered  into  the  transaction.  In  fact  the 
execution  of  this  commission,  guarded  as  its  ef- 
fects are  by  a  twelve  months*  delay  of  the  grants, 
appears  to  be  as  peaceable  and  inoffensive  as 
the  mission  of  so  many  astronomers  to  take 
the  longitude  or  latitude  of  the  several  farms. 
— To  THE  President  of  Congress.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  293.     (Wg.,   1780.) 

4421. .    There  is  indeed  a  clause 

in  the  act  of  Assembly  which  might,  on  first 
view,  be  thought  to  leave  an  opening  for  the 
introduction  of  force.  It  is  that  which  says  that 
judgment  be  rendered,  if  possession  be  forcibly 
detained  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is, 
restitution  may  be  made  by  the  commissioners, 
or  by  any  justice,  in  like  manner  as  might  be 
done  in  the  case  of  lands  holden  by  grant  act- 
ually issued;  a  clause  very  necessary  in  our 
other  western  country,  but  not  at  all  applicable 
to  that  part  of  it  claimed  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    By  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth 


(the  same  in  this  instance  with  the  English 
Law),  even  in  the  case  of  lands  holden  under 
actual  grant,  no  restitution  can  be  made  after 
three  years  peaceable  possession,  a  term  much 
shorter  than  that  of  any  bona  Ude  possessions 
in  the  disputed  territory.  The  latest  of  these 
must  be  of  six  or  seven  years'  continuance,  the 
present  dispute  having  so  long  subsisted.  The 
expediency  and  necessity,  therefore,  of  the  gen- 
eral measure  of  establishing  this  temporary 
Court,  I  doubt  not  but  Congress  will  perceive 
and  though  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  disputed 
territory  had  been  excerpted  from  this  jurisdic- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  everything  which  might 
give  jealousy  or  uneasiness  to  a  sister  State,  or 
which  might  lead  them  into  an  apprehension 
that  we  meant  to  do  any  act  which  should 
wound  the  amity  between  us ;  yet  I  hope  when 
Congress  contemplates  its  effects,  they  will  be 
sensible  that  it  only  amounts  to  a  settlement  on 

?iaper  of  the  rights  of  individuals  derived 
rom  this  State,  and  that  no  man's  possession  or 
quiet  can  be  disturbed  in  consequence  of  any 
proceedings  under  it,  until  our  Legislature 
*  *  *  shall  have  had  time  to  settle  finally 
with  them  this  unfortunate  dispute,  or  other- 
wise to  provide  against  the  evils  they  have 
apprehended. — To  the  President  of  Congress. 
Ford  bd.,  ii,  204.  (Wg.,  1780.)  See  Earth^ 
Generations,  Western  Territory. 

4422.  LANGBOK  (John),  Patriot.— We 

were  fellow  laborers  from  the  beginning  of  the 
first  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  revo- 
lution in  our  government,  of  the  same  zeal  and 
the  same  sentiments,  and  I  shall  honor  his  mem- 
ory while  memory  remains  to  me. — To  BCark 
Langdon  Hill,     vii,  154.     (M.,   i8ao.) 

4423.  LANaTTAGE,  DistortizLg.— When 
we  see  inspired  writings  made  to  speak  whatever 
opposite  controversialists  wish  them  to  say,  we 
cannot  ourselves  expect  to  find  language  in- 
capable of  similar  distortion.  My  expressions 
were  g^eneral ;  their  perversion  is  in  their  mis- 
application to  a  particular  case. — ^To  C.  Ham- 
mond,   vii,  ai6.     (M.,  1821.) 

—  IiANGUAGE,  Neology.— See  NeoijOGY. 

—  LANGT7AGB  (English),  ImproTO- 
xnent  of. — See  Neology. 

4424.  LANGTTAGEy  Purists  and.^1  con- 
cur entirely  with  you  in  opposition  to  purists, 
who  would  destroy  all  strength  and  beauty  of 
style,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  rigorous  compliance 
with  their  rules.  Fill  up  all  the  ellipses  and 
syllepses  of  Tacitus,  Sallust,  Livy,  &c,  and  the 
elegance  and  force  of  their  sententious  brevity 
are  extinguished.  "  Auferre,  trucidare.  rapere, 
falsis  nominibus,  imperium  appellant ".  "  De- 
orum  injurias,  diis  curae ".  Alien i  appetens, 
sui  profusus ;  ardens  in  cupiditatibus :  satis 
loquentiae,  sapientiae  panim ".  "  Annibal.  peto 
pacem  ".  "  Per  diem  Sol  non  urei  te,  neque  Luna 
per  noctem  ".  Wire-draw  these  expressions  bv 
filling  up  the  whole  syntax  and  sense,  and 
they  become  dull  paraphrases  on  rich  senti- 
ments. We  may  say  then  truly  with  Quintil- 
ian,  "  Aliud  est  Grammatic6,  aliud  Latine  lo- 
qui ".  1  am  no  friend,  therefore,  to  what  is 
called  purism. — ^To  John  Waldo,  vi.  x84« 
(M.,  1813.) 

4425. ,    I  am  not  a  fnend  to  a 

scrupulous  purism  of  style.  I  readilv  sacrifice 
the  niceties  of  syntax  to  euphony  and  strength. 
It  is  by  boldly  neglecting  the  rigorisms  of 
grammar  that  Tacitus  has  made  himself  the 
strongest  writer  in  the  world.  The  hyperesthet- 
ics  call  him  barbarous;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
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to  exchange  his  barbarisms  for  their  wire-drawn 
purisms.  Some  of  his  sentences  are  as  strong 
as  language  can  make  them.  Had  he  scrupu- 
lously filled  up  the  whole  of  their  syntax,  they 
would  have  been  merely  common.  To  explain 
my  meaning  by  an  English  example,  I  will  quote 
the  motto  of  one,  I  believe,  of  the  regicides  of 
Charles  I.,  "  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God ".  Correct  its  syntax,  "  Rebellion 
against  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God ",  it  has 
lost  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  antithesis. 
— ^To  Edwakd  Everett,    vii,  273.     (M.,  1823.} 

4426.  IiANGUAGEy  Science  and.— I  do 
not  pretend  that  language  is  science.  It  is 
only  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
science. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  389.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  253.     (1782.) 

4427.  LANaTTAQB,  Style.— Style,  in  wri- 
ting or  speaking,  is  formed  very  early  in  life. 
while  the  imagination  is  warm,  and  impressions 
are  permanent. — ^To  J.  Bannister,  i,  468. 
(P.,  1785.) 

4428.  IiAHaTTAGE  (Anglo-Saxon), 
Study  of. — I  learn  from  you  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  a  taste  is  reviving  in  England  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  of  our  lan- 
guage ;  for  a  mere  dialect  it  is,  as  much  as  those 
of  Piers  Plowman,  Gower,  Douglas,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  for  even  much  of 
Milton  is  alreaoy  antiquated.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
is  only  the  earliest  we  possess  of  the  many 
shades  of  mutation  by  which  the  language  has 
Upered  down  to  its  modern  form.  Vocabularies 
we  need  for  each  of  these  stages  from  Soraner 
to  Bailey,  but  not  grammars  for  each  or  any  of 
them.  The  grammar  has  changed  so  little,  in 
the  descent  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
form,  that  a  little  observation  suffices  to  under- 
stand its  variations.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  worthies  who  have  preserved  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form,  from  Dr.  Hickes  down  to  Mr.  Bos- 
worth.  Had  they  not  given  to  the  public  what 
wc  possess  through  the  press,  that  dialect  would 
l^  this  time  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  I 
think  it,  however,  a  misfortune  that  they  have 
endeavored  to  give  it  too  much  of  a  learned 
form,  to  mount  it  on  all  the  scaffolding  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  to  load  it  with  their  genders, 
numbers,  cases,  declensions,  conjugations,  &c. 
Strip  it  of  these  embarrassments,  vest  it  in  the 
Roman  type  which  we  have  adopted  instead  of 
our  English  black  letter,  reform  its  uncouth 
orthography,  and  assimilate  its  pronunciation, 
as  much  as  may  be,  to  the  present  English, 
just  as  we  do  in  reading  Piers  Plowman  or 
Chaucer,  and  with  the  contemporary  vocabulary 
for  the  few  lost  words,  we  understand  it  as 
we  do  them.  For  example,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  to  us  6th 
Matthew,  ix.,  is  spelt  and  written  thus,  in 
the  equivalent  Roman  type:  Faeder  ure  thee 
the  eart  in  heafenum,  si  thin  nama  ychalgod. 
To  bccume  thin  rice.  Gerrurthe  thin  willa  on 
eartham,  swa  swa  on  heafenum.  Ume  docghw 
amti  can  hlaf  sylc  us  to  dceg.  And  forgyfus 
ure  gyltas,  swa  swa  we  forgifath  urum  gylten- 
dum.  And  ne  ge-loedde  thu  us  on  costmunge, 
ae  alys  us  of  yfele."  I  should  spell  and  pro- 
nounce thus :  "  Father  our,  thou  tha  art  in 
heavenum,  si  thine  name  y-hallowed.  Come 
thin  ric-y-wurth  thine  will  on  eartham,  so  so 
on  heavenum:  oum  daynhamlican  loaf  sell  us 
to-day,  and  forgive  us  our  guilts  so  so  we  for- 
givetn  ourum  guiltendum.  And  no  y-lead  thou 
us  on  costnunge,  ac  a-lease  us  of  evil".  And 
here,  it  is  to  observed  by-the-bye,  that  there 
is  but  the  single  word  ''^  temptation "  in  our 
present  version  of  this  prayer  that  is  not  Anglo- 


Saxon  ;  for  the  word  "  trespasses  "  taken  from 
the  French  ( o^eiAi^^ara  in  the  original), 
might  as  well  have  been  translated  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ••  guilts  **. 

The  learned  apparatus  in  which  Dr.  Hickes 
and  his  successors  have  muffled  our  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  what  has  frightened  us  from  en- 
coimtering  it.  The  simplification  I  propose 
may,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  a  regular  part  of 
our  common  English  education.  So  little  read- 
ing and  writing  was  there  among  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  of  that  dav,  that  they  had  no 
fixed  orthography.  To  produce  a  given  sound, 
every  one  jumbled  the  letters  together,  accord- 
ing to  his  unlettered  notion  of  their  power,  and 
all  jumbled  them  differentlv,  just  as  would  be 
done  at  this  day,  were  a  dozen  peasants,  who 
have  learnt  the  alphabet,  but  have  never  read, 
desired  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Hence  the 
varied  modes  of  spelling  by  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  meant  to  express  the  same  sound.  The 
word  many\  for  example,  was  spelt  in  twenty 
different  ways;  yet  we  cannot  suppose  they 
were  twenty  different  words,  or  that  they 
had  twenty  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the 
same  word.  The  Anglo-Saxon  orthography, 
then,  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the 
sounds  meant  to  be  conveyed.  We  must  drop 
in  pronunciation  the  superfluous  consonants, 
and  give  to  the  remaining  letters  their  present 
Enghsh  sound;  because,  not  knowins  the  true 
one.  the  present  enunciation  is  as  likely  to  be 
right  as  any  other,  and  indeed  more  so,  and 
facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  language.* — 
To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.    vii,  415.     (M,,  1825.) 

4429. .     [The  cultivation  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon]  is  a  hobby  which  too  often  runs 
away  with  me  where  I  meant  not  to  give  up 
the  rein.  Our  youth  seem  disposed  to  mount 
it  with  me,  and  to  begin  their  course  where 
mine  is  ending. — To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.  vii, 
418.     (M.,  1825.) 

4480. .    In  a  letter    *    ♦    ♦    to 

Mr.  Crofts  who  sent  *  ♦  *  me  a  copy  of 
his  treatise  on  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages, as  preliminary  to  an  etymological  dic- 
tionary he  meditated,  I  went  into  explanations 
with  him  of  an  easy  process  for  simplifying 
the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  lessening  the 
terrors  and  difficulties  presented  by  its  rude 
alphabet,  and  unformed  orthography. — ^To  John 
Adams,     vii,  173.     (M.,  1820J 

4431.  LANGUAGE  (EngllBh),  Dia- 
lects.— It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  county  dialects  of  Eng- 
land should  go  on.  It  will  restore  to  us  our 
language  in  all  its  shades  of  variation.  It  will 
incorporate  into  the  present  one  all  the  riches 
of  our  ancient  dialects ;  and  what  a  store  this 
will  be,  may  be  seen  by  running  the  eye  over 
the  county  glossaries,  and  observing  the  words 
we  have  lost  by  abandonment  and  disuse, 
which  in  sound  and  sense  are  inferior  to  noth- 
ing we  have  retained.  When  these  local  vo- 
cabularies are  published  and  digested  together 
into  a  single  one,  it  is  probable  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  not  a  wora  in  Shakspeare  which 
is  not  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  counties  in 
England,  and  from  whence  we  may  obtain  its 
true  sense.  And  what  an  exchange  will  their 
recovery  be  for  the  volumes  of  idle  commen- 
taries and  conjectures  with  which  that  divine 
poet  has  been  masked  and  metamorphosed.  We 
shall  find  in  him  new  sublimities  which  we  had 
never  tasted  before,  and  find  beauties  in  our 

•  Jefferson,  first  of  all  in  America,  suggested  that 
the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  be  made  a  part  of  college 
education.— Editor. 
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ancient  poets  which  are  lost  to  us  now.  It  is 
not  that  I  am  merely  an  enthusiast  for  Palae- 
ology.  I  set  equal  value  on  the  beautiful  en- 
graftments  we  have  borrowed  from  Greece  and 
Home,  and  I  am  equally  a  friend  to  the  en- 
couragement of  a  judicious  neology ;  a  language 
cannot  be  too  rich. — To  J.  Evelyn  Denison. 
vii,  417.     (M.,  1825.) 

4432.  LANGUAGE   (EngUsh),   History 

of. — We  want  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
English  language. — To  J.  Evelyn  Denison. 
vii,  418.     (M.,  1825.) 

4433.  LANGUAGE  (French),  Indis- 
pensable.— The  French  language  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  education  for  both  sexes. — To 
N.  Burwell,  vii,  102.  Ford  ed.,  x,  105.  C^., 
1818.) 

4434.  LANGUAGE  (French),  Learning. 

— You  will  learn  to  speak  it  [French]  better 
from  women  and  children  in  three  months, 
than  from  men  in  a  year. — To  T.  M.  Randolph, 
Jr.    ii,  176.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  404.     (P.,  I787«) 

—  LANGUAGE  (GsbUc),  Desire  to  learn. 
— See  OssiAN. 

4435.  LANGUAGE  (Greek),  Ablative 
case  in. — I  owe  you  particular  thanks  for  the 
copy  of  your  translation  of  Buttman's  Greek 
Grammar.     *     ♦     ♦     A    cursory    view  ^  of    it 

fromises  me  a  rich  mine  of  valuable  criticism, 
observe  he  goes  with  the  herd  of  grammarians 
in  denying  an  Ablative  case  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. I  cannot  concur  with  him  in  that,  but 
think  with  the  Messrs.  of  Port  Royal  who  admit 
an  Ablative.  And  why  exclude  it?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  Dative  and  Ablative  in  Greek  are 
always  of  the  same  form?  Then  there  is  no 
Ablative  to  the  Latin  plurals,  because  \n  them, 
as  in  Greek,  these  cases  are  always  in  the  same 
form.  The  Greeks  recognized  the  Ablative 
under  the  appellation  of  the  ftroo<rt^  a<pai- 
pertxffy  which  I  have  met  with  and  noted  from 
some  of  the  scholiasts,  without  recollecting 
where.  Stephens,  Scapula,  Hederic  acknowledge 
it  as  one  of  the  significations  of  the  word 
aqxnpBfiavKOi.  That  the  Greeks  used  it  can 
not  be  denied.  For  one  of  multiplied  examples 
which  may  be  produced  take  the  following  from 
the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides:  '*  £tjr«  roa  rpoitop, 
6tK7f^  ETCataer  avrov  poTtrpov,^^  "dice 
quo  modo  justitup  clava  percussii  eum  "  "  Quo 
tnodo  *'  are  Ablatives,  then  why  not  too  rpofCaa? 
And  translating  it  into  English,  should  we  use 
the  Dative*  or  Ablative  preposition?  It  is  not 
perhaps  easy  to  define  very  critically  what  con- 
stitutes a  case  in  the  declension  of  nouns.  All 
agree  as  to  the  Nominative  that  it  is  simply 
the  name  of  the  thing.  If  we  admit  that  a  dis- 
tinct case  is  constituted  by  any  accident  or 
modification  which  changes  the  relation  which 
that  bears  to  the  actors  or  action  of  the  sen- 
tence, we  must  agree  to  the  six  cases  at  least; 
because  for  example,  to  a  thing,  and  from  a 
thing  are  very  different  accidents  to  the  thing. 
It  may  be  said  that  if  every  distinct  accident  or 
change  of  relation  constitutes  a  different  case^ 
then  there  are  in  every  language  as  many  cases 
as  there  are  prepositions ;  for  this  is  the  peculiar 
office  of  the  preposition.  But  because  we  do 
not  designate  by  special  names  all  the  cases  to 
which  a  noun  is  liable,  is  that  a  reason  why  we 
should  throw  away  half  of  those  we  have,  as  is 

•See  Buttman's  Datives,  p.  230,  every  one  of 
which  I  should  consider  as  under  the  accident  or  rela- 
tion called  Ablative,  having  no  signification  of  ap- 
proach according  to  his  definition  of  the  Dative.— 
NOTE  BY  Jefferson.  • 


done  by  those  grammarians  who  reject  all 
cases,  but  the  Nominative,  Genitive,  and  Ac- 
cusative, and  in  a  less  degree  by  those  also 
who  reject  the  Ablative  alone?  As  pushing 
the  discrimination  of  all  the  possible  cases  to 
extremities  leads  us  to  nothing  useful  or  practi- 
cable, I  am  contented  with  the  old  six  cases, 
familiar  to  every  cultivated  language,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  well  understood  by  alL  I 
acknowledge  myself  at  the  same  time  not  an 
adept  in  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  Gram- 
mar. By  analyzing  too  minutely  we  often  re- 
duce our  subject  to  atoms,  of  which  the  mind 
loses  its  hold. — To  Edward  Everett,  vii,  272. 
(M.,  1823.) 

4486.  LANGUAGE  (Greek),  Accent.— 
Against  reading  Greek  by  accent,  instead  of 
quantity,  as  Mr.  Ciceitira,  proposes,  I  raise  both 
my  hands.  What  becomes  of  the  sublime  meas- 
ure of  Homer,  the  full  sounding  rhythm  of 
Demosthenes,  if,  abandoning  quantity,  you 
chop  it  up  by  accent  ?  What  ear  can  hesitate  in 
its  choice  between  the  two  following  rhythms? 
**  Tor,    d^anafietfionevoi    upoaBqn^  xoSa^ 

ooKVi  Ax^^evi, 
and 

Tor  d^ait^et/So^troi  icpo^eqjfh  itodai  d>rvi 
AxiU,evi» 

the  latter  noted  according  to  prosody,  the 
former  by  accent,  and  dislocating  our  teeth  in 
its  utterance;  every  syllable  of  it,  except  the 
first  and  last,  being  pronounced  against  quan- 
tity. And  what  becomes  of  the  art  of  prosody? 
Is  that  perfect  coincidence  of  its  rules  with  ^e 
structure  of  their  verse,  merely  accidental?  or 
was  it  of  desi^,  and  yet  for  no  use? — To 
John  Adams,     vii,  114.     (M.,  1819.) 

4487. .  Of  the  origin  of  accentua- 
tion, I  have  never  seen  satisfactory  proofs. 
But  I  have  generally  supposed  the  accents  were 
intended  to  direct  the  inflections  and  modula- 
tions of  the  voice;  but  not  to  affect  the  quan- 
tity of  the  syllables. — To  Johk  Adams,  vii, 
X15.     (M.,  1819.) 

4438.  LANGUAGE  (Greek),  Pronuncia- 
tion.— Mr.  Pickering's  pamphlet  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  yovL,  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure. 
Early  in  life,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the 
people  now  inhabiting  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  although  their  languages 
in  the  intermediate  ages  had  suffered  great 
changes,  and  especially  in  the  declension  of 
their  nouns,  and  in  the  terminations  of  their 
words  generally,  yet  having  preserved  the  body 
of  the  word  radically  the  same,  so  they  would 
preserve  more  of  its  pronunciation.  That,  at 
least,  it  was  probable  that  a  pronunciation, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  would  retain,  as  the 
words  themselves  do,  more  of  the  original  than 
that  of  any  other  people  whose  language  has 
no  affinity  to  that  original.  For  this  reason  I 
learned,  and  have  used  the  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin.  But  that  of  the  modem 
Greeks  I  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  until 
I  went  to  Paris.  There  I  became  acquainted 
with  two  learned  Greeks,  Count  Carberri,  and 
Mr.  Paradise,  and  with  a  lady,  a  native  Greek, 
the  daughter  of  Baron  de  Tott,  who  did  not 
understand  the  ancient  language.  Carberri  and 
Paradise  both  spoke  it  From  these  instruct- 
ors I  learned  the  modem  pronunciation,  and  in 
general  trusted  to  its  orthodoxy,  t  say,  tii 
general,  because  sound  being  more  fugitive  than 
the  written  letter^  we  must,  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time,  presume  m  it  some  degeneracies,  as  we 
see  there  are  in  the  written  words.     We  may 
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not,  indeed,  be  able  to  put  our  finger  on  them 
confidently,  yet  neither  are  they  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  indication.  For  example^ 
in  a  language  so  remarkable  for  the  euphony 
of  its  sounds,  if  that  euphony  is  preserved  in 
particular  combinations  of  its  letters,  by  an 
adherence  to  the  powers  ordinarily  ascribed  to 
them,  and  is  destroyed  by  a  change  of  these 
powers,  and  the  sound  of  the  word,  thereby, 
rendered  harsh,  inharmonious,  and  inidiomatic- 
al,  here  we  may  presume  some  degeneracy 
has   taken  place. 

While,  therefore,  I  gave  in  to  the  modem 
pronunciation  generally,  I  have  presumed,  as 
an  instance  of  degeneracy,  their  ascribing  the 
same  sound  to  the  six  letters,  or  combinations 
of  letters,  e,  ty  v,  et,  oi,  vty  to  all  of  which 
they  give  the  sound  of  our  double  e  in  the 
ivord  meet.  This  useless  equivalence  of  three 
vowels  and  three  diphthongs  did  not  probably 
exist  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  the  less 
probably  as,  while  this  single  sound,  ee,  is 
overcharged  by  so  manv  different  representative 
characters,  the  sotmds  we  usually  give  to 
these  characters  and  combinations  would  be  left 
w^ithout  any  representative  signs.  This  would 
imply  either  that  they  had  not  these  sounds 
in  their  language,  or  no  signs  for  their  expres- 
sion. Probability  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
against  the  practice  of  the  modem  Greeks  of 
giving  the  same  sound  to  all  these  different 
representatives,  and  to  be  in  favor  of  that  of 
foreign  nations,  who,  adopting  the  Roman 
characters,  have  assimilated  to  them,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  powers  of  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  letters.  I  have,  accordingly,  ex- 
cepted this  in  my  adoption  of  the  modem  pro- 
nunciation. 

I  have  been  more  doubtful  in  the  use  of  the 
/xv,  evy  tfVy  anf,  sounding  the  v,  upsilon,  as 
our  /  or  V,  because  I  find  traces  of  that  power  of. 
^,  or  of  V,  in  some  modern  languages.  To  go 
no  further  than  our  own,  we  have  it  in  laugh, 
cough,  trough,  enough.  The  county  of  Louisa, 
adjacent  to  that  in  which  I  live,  was,  when  I 
was  a  boy.  universally  pronounced  Lovisa. 
That  it  is  not  the  gh  which  gives  the  sound  of 
f  or  V,  in  these  words,  is  proved  by  the  orthog- 
raphy of  plough,  trough,  thought,  fraught, 
caught.  The  modem  Greeks  themselves,  too, 
giving  up  V,  upsilon,  in  ordinary,  the  sound  of 
our  ee,  strengthens  the  presumption  that  its 
anomalous  sound  of  /  or  v,  is  a  corruption. 
The  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  cacophony 
of  gXatpvB  (elavne)  for  eXcture  (elawne.) 
AxtXXe<p^  (Achillefs)  for  AxiXXev^  (Achi- 
lleise,)  e^$  (eves)  for  evV  (ee-use,)  o^K- (ovk) 
for  etc  (otik,)  oognoi  (ovetos)  for  oovroi  (o-u- 
tos,>  Z8<pi  (zevs)  for  Zev^  (zese,)  of  which 
an  nations  have  made  their  Jupiter ;  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  v  in  evgxiovtay  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  spelt  equiovta.  I,  therefore, 
except  this  also  from  what  I  consider  as  approv- 
able  pronunciation. — ^To  John  Adams,  vii,  112. 
<M..  1819.) 

4489. ,     Should    Mr.    Pickering 

ultimately  establish  the  modem  pronunciation 
of  the  letters  without  any  exception,  I  shall 
think  it  a  great  step  gained,  and  giving  up  my 
11   willingly   rally   to   him. — To 


exceptions,   shall 
John  Adams,    vii,  1x5. 


(M.,  1819.) 


4440. .    If    we    adhere    to    the 

Erasmian  pronunciation  we  must  go  to  Italy 
for  it,  as  we  must  do  for  the  most  probably 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  language  of  the 
Romans,  because  rejecting  the  modern,  we  must 
argue  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  was  prob- 


ably brought  frbm  Greece,  with  the  language 
itself;  and,  as  Italv  was  the  country  to  which 
it  was  brought,  and  from  which  it  emanated  to 
other  nations,  we  must  presume  it  better  pre- 
served there  than  with  the  nations  copying  from 
them,  who  would  be  apt  to  affect  its  pronuncia- 
tion with  some  of  their  own  national  peculiari- 
ties. And  in  fact,  we  find  that  no  two  nations 
pronounce  it  alike,  although  all  pretend  to  the 
Erasmian  pronunciation.  But  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  conjectural,  and  allows,  therefore,  full 
and  lawful  scope  to  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  see  the  question 
stirred  here ;  because  it  may  excite  among  our 
young  countrymen  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  criti- 
cism, and  lead  them  to  more  attention  to  this 
most  beautiful  of  all  languages. — To  Mr.  Moore. 
vii,  137.     (M.,  1819.) 

4441. .    I  have  little  hope  of  the 

recovery  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  that 
finest  of  human  languages,  but  still  I  rejoice  at 
the  attention  the  subject  seems  to  excite 
with  you,  because  it  is  an  evidence  that  our 
country  begins  to  have  a  taste  for  something 
more  than  merely  as  much  Greek  as  will  pass 
a  candidate  for  clerical  ordination. — To  John 
Brazier,   vii,  131.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

4442.  LANQUAGB  (Ghreek),  BeTival  of. 

—The  modern  Greek  is  not  vet  so  far  de- 
parted from  its  ancient  model,  but  that  we 
might  still  hope  to  see  the  lan^age  of  Homer 
and  Demosthenes  flow  with  purity  from  the  lips 
of  a  free  and  ingenious  people. — To  John  Page. 
i,  400.     (P.,  1785.) 

4443. I   cannot   help   looking 

forward  *  ♦  ♦  to  the  language  of  Homer 
becoming  again  a'  living  language,  as  among 
possible  events. — ^To  George  Wythe,  ii,  267. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  444.     (P.,  1787.) 

4444. ,    I   enjoy   Homer   in   his 

own  language  infinitely  beyond  Pope's  transla- 
tion of  him,  and  both  beyond  the  dull  narrative 
of  the  same  events  by  Dares  Phrygius;  and  it 
is  an  innocent  enjoyment.* — To  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, iv,  317.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  414.  (Pa.,  1800.) 
See  Language  (Latin). 

4445.  LAKGUAGE  (ItaUan),  French, 
Spanish  and. — I  fear  the  learning  of  Italian 
will  confound  your  French  and  Spanish.  Being 
all  of  them  degenerated  dialects  of  the  Latin, 
they  are  apt  to  mix  in  conversation.  I  have 
never  seen  a  person  speaking  the  three  lan- 
guages, who  did  not  mix  them.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful language,  but  late  events  having  rendered 
the  Spanish  more  useful,  lay  it  aside  to  prose- 
cute that. — ^To  Peter  Carr.  ii,  237.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  428.     (P..  1787.) 

4446. .    To  a  person  who  would 

make  a  point  of  reading  and  speaking  French 
and  Spanish,  I  should  doubt  the  utility  of  learn- 
ing Italian.  These  three  languages,  being  all 
degeneracies  from  the  Latin,  resemble  one  an- 
other so  much,  that  I  doubt  the  probability  of 
keeping  in  the  head  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
them  all.  I  suppose  that  he  who  learns  them 
all.  will  speak  a  compound  of  the  three,  and 
neither  perfectly. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr. 
ii,  177.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  405.     (P..  1787.) 

4447.  IiANGTTAGE  (Latin),  A  luxury. 
— To  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  in 
their  original,  is  a  sublime  luxury;  and  I  deem 
luxury  in  science  to  be  at  least  as  justifiable 

*  JelTerson  scarcely  passed  a  day  without  reading 
a  portion  of  the  classics. -Rayner's  Li/e  of  Jeffer- 
son p.  2a. 
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as  in  architecture,  painting,  gardening,  or  the 
other  arts. — ^To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  316. 
Ford  ed,,  vii,  414.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4448. .    I   thank  on   my  knees, 

him  who  directed  my  early  education,  for  hav- 
ing put  into  my  possession  this  rich  source  of 
delight;  and  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any- 
thing which  I  could  then  have  acquired,  and 
have  not  since  acquired. — ^To  Joseph  Priestley. 
iv,  317.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  414.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4449.  LAKGUAGE  (Latin),  Models  of 
compositioii.— I  think  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans have  left  us  the  present  [purest?]  models 
which  exist  of  fine  composition,  whether  we  ex- 
amine them  as  works  of  reason,  or  of  style  and 
fancy;  and  to  them  we  probably  owe  these 
characteristics  of  modern  composition.  I 
know  of  no  composition  of  any  other  ancient 

?ieople,  which  merits  the  least  regard  as  a  model 
or  its  matter  or  style. — To  Joseph  Priestley. 
iv,  316.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  414.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4450. .    The  utilities  we  derive 

from  the  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
gr»ages  are,  first  as  models  of  pure  taste  in  wri- 
ting. To  these  we  are  certainly  indebted  for  the 
natural  and  chaste  style  of  modern  composition, 
which  so  much  distinguishes  the  nations  to 
whom  these  languages  are  familiar.  Without 
these  models  we  should  probably  have  continued 
the  inflated  style  of  our  northern  ancestors,  or 
the  hyperbolical  and  vague  one  of  the  East. — 
To  John  Brazier,     vii,  131.     (1819.) 

4451.  LANGUAGE  (Latin),  Beading.— 

We  [University  of  Virginia]  must  get  rid  of 
this  Connecticut  Latin,  of  this  barbarous  con- 
fusion of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  renders 
doubtful  whether  we  are  listening  to  a  reader  of 
Cherokee,  Shawnee^  Iroquois,  or  what — ^Tp 
Wm.  B.  Giles,  vit,  429.  Ford  ed.,  x,  357. 
(M.,  1825.) 

4452.  LANGUAGE  (Latin),  Study  of .— 

The  learning  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am  told, 
is  going  into  disuse  in  Europe.  I  know  not 
what  their  manners  and  occupations  may  call 
for;  but  it  would  be  very  ill-judged  in  us  to 
follow  their  example  in  this  instance. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  389.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  253. 
(1782,) 

4453.  LAKGUAGE  (Latin),  Utility  of. 
— To  whom  are  they  [the  classical  languages] 
useful?  Certainly  not  to  all  men.  There  are 
conditions  of  life  to  which  they  must  be  for- 
ever estranged.  *  *  ♦  To  the  moralist  they 
are  valuable,  because  they  furnish  ethical  wri- 
tings highly  and  justly  esteemed;  although  in 
my  own  opinion  the  moderns  are  far  advanced 
beyond  them  in  this  line  of  science ;  the  divine 
finds  in  the  Greek  language  a  translation  of  his 
primary  code,  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
the  original  because  better  understood;  and,  in 
the  same  language,  the  newer  code,  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  earliest  fathers.  ♦  »  *  The 
lawyer  finds  in  the  Latin  language  the  system 
of  civil  law  most  conformable  with  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  of  any  which  has  ever  yet  been 
established  among  men,  and  from  which  much 
has  been  incorporated  into  our  own.  The  phy- 
sician as  good  a  code  of  his  art  as  has  been 
given  us  to  this  day.  ♦  *  ♦  The  statesman 
will  find  in  these  languages  history,  politics, 
mathematics,  ethics,  eloquence,  love  of  country, 
to  which  he  must  add  the  sciences  of  his  own 
day,  for  which  of  them  should  be  unknown  to 
him?  And  all  the  sciences  must  recur  to  the 
classical  languages  for  the  etymon,  and  sound 
understanding    of     their     fundamental    terms. 


♦  *  *  To  sum  the  whole,  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  classical  languages  are  a  solid 
basis  for  most^  and  an  ornament  to  all  the 
sciences. — To  John  Brazier,  vii,  131.  (P.F.. 
1819.) 

4454.  LANGUAGE  (Spanish),  Impor- 
tant to  know. — Our  future  connection  with 
Spain  renders  that  the  most  necessary  of  the 
modem  languages,  after  the  French.  When 
you  become  a  public  man,  you  may  have  occa- 
sion for  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  your 
possessing  that  language,  may  give  you  a  prefer- 
ence over  other  candidates.^ — ^To  Peter  Carr. 
i.  399.     (P.,  1785.) 

4455. .    Bestow    great   attentioa 

on  the  Spanish  language,  and  endeavor  to 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  Our 
future  connections  with  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  will  render  that  language  a  viduable 
acquisition.  The  ancient  history  of  a  great 
part  of  America,  too,  is  written  in  that  lan- 
guage.— ^To  Peter  Carr.  ii,  238.  Ford  ed.. 
IV,  428.     (P.,  1787.) 

4456. .    Next    to     French,    the 

Spanish  [language]  is  most  important  to  an 
American.  Our  connection  with  Spain  is  al- 
ready important,  and  will  become  daily  more 
so.  Besides  this,  the  ancient  part  of  American 
history  is  written  chiefly  in  Spanish. — To  T.  M. 
Randolph,  Jr.  ii,  177.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  405.  (P.. 
1787.) 

4457. .    Apply    yourself    to    the 

study  of  the  Spanish  language  with  all  the  as- 
siduity you  can.  It  and  the  English  covering 
nearly  the  whole  face  of  America,  they  should 
be  well  known  to  eveiy  inhabitant,  who  means 
to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  his  farm. — ^To 
Peter  Carr.     ii,  409.     (P.,  1788.) 

4458.  LANGTTAGES^  Filiation  of.— I 
have  long  considered  the  filiation  of  languages 
as  the  best  proof  we  can  ever  obtain  of  the 
filiation  of  nations. — To  John  S.  Vatkr.  v, 
599.     (M.,  1812.) 

4459.  LANGT7AGES,  Learning.— In  gen> 
eral,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  till  the  age  of  about 
sixteen,  we  are  best  employed  on  languages: 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Spanish.  *^  * 
I  think  Greek  the  least  useful. — ^To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
ii,  19a.     (P.,  1787.) 

4460. ,  I  suppose  there  is  a  por- 
tion of  life  during  which  our  faculties  are  ripe 
enough  for  [learning  languages],  and  for  noth- 
ing more  useful. — ^To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv. 
316.     Ford  ED.,  vii,  413.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4461.  LANGTTAGESy  Perfect  Xnowl- 
edg^  of. — No  instance  exists  of  a  person's 
writing  two  languages  perfectly.  That  will  al- 
ways appear  to  be  his  native  language,  which 
was  most  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth. — To  J. 
Bannister,     i,  468.     (P.,  1785.) 

4462. .    I    am    of   opinion    that 

there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's  writing 
or  speaking  his  native  tongue  with  elegance, 
who  passea  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age 
out  of  the  country  where  it  was  spoken. — ^To  J. 
Bannister     i,  468.     (P.,  1785.) 

4463. .    Did  you  ever  know  an 

instance  of  one  who  could  write  in  a  foreign 
language  with  the  elegance  of  a  native  ?  Cicero 
wrote  Commentaries  of  his  own  Consulship  in 
Greek ;  they  perished  unknown,  while  his  native 

*  Peter  Carr  was  Jefferson's  nephew.— BorroR. 
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compositions  have  immortalized  him  with  them- 
selves.— ^To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  vi,  509. 
(M.,  1815.) 

4464.  IiAKGUAGES,  Utility.— I  omitted 
to  say  anything  of  the  languages  as  part  of  our 
proposed  [Virginia]  University.  It  was  not 
that  I  think,  as  some  do,  that  they  are  useless. 
I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  them  very  essential  to  the  obtaining  emi- 
nent degrees  of  science ;  but  I  think  them  very 
useful  towards  it.— To  Joseph  Priestly,  iv. 
316.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  413.     (Pa-.  1800.) 

4465.  IiANGUAGES  (Indian),  Cherokee. 
— Your  Cherokee  grammar    *    ♦    ♦    I  have 
gone  over  with  attention  and  satisfaction.     We 
generally  learn  languages  for  the  benefit  of  read- 
ing the  books  written  in  them.     But  here  our 
reward  must  be  the  addition  made  to  the  phil- 
osophy   of   language.     In    this    point   of    view 
your  analysis  of  the  Cherokee  adds  valuable 
matter  for  reflection  and  strengthens  our  de- 
sire to  see  more  of  these  languages  as  scientific- 
ally elucidated.    Their  grammatical  devices  for 
the  modification  of  their  words  by  a  syllable  ore- 
fixed  to,  or  inserted  in  the  middle,  or  added  to 
its  end,  and  by  other  combinations  so  diflFerent 
from  ours,  prove  that  if  man  came  from  one 
stock,  his  languages  did  not.     A  late  gramma- 
rian  has   said   that  all   words   were  originally 
monosyllables.     The  Indian  languages  disprove 
this.     I  should  conjecture  that  the  Cherokees, 
for  example,  have   formed  their  language  not 
by  single  words,  but  by  phrases.     I  have  known 
some  children  learn  to  speak,  not  by  a  word  at 
a  time,  but  by  whole  phrases.     Thus  the  Chero- 
kee has  no  name  for  "  father  "  in  the  abstract, 
but   only  as  combined  with  some  one  of  his 
relations.    A  complex  idea  being  a  fasciculus  of 
simple  ideas  bundled  together,  it  is  rare  that 
different  languages  make  up  their  bundles  alike, 
and    hence   the   difficulty   of   translating   from 
one    language    to    another.     European    nations 
have    so   long   had    intercourse    with   one   an- 
other, as  to  nave  approximated  their  complex 
expressions   much   towards   one   another.     But 
I  believe  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  translate 
our  languagre  into  any  of  the  Indian,  or  any  of 
theirs  into  ours.     I  hope  you  will  pursue  your 
undertaking,  and  that  others  will  follow  your 
example    with    other    of    their    languages.     It 
will    open   a  wide   field   for   reflection   on   the 
s^ammatical    organization    of   languages,   their 
structure  and  character.     I  am  persuaded  that 
among  the  tribes  on  our  two  continents  a  great 
number  of  languages,   radically  different,  will 
be  found.     It  will  be  curious  to  consider  how 
so  many,  so  radically  different,  have  been  pre- 
served by  such  small  tribes  in  coterminous  set- 
tlements of  moderate  extent.     I  had  once  col- 
lected about  thirty  vocabularies  formed  of  the 
same  English  words,  expressive  of  such  simple 
objects  only  as  must  be  present  and  familiar 
to  every  one  under  these  circumstances.    They 
were  unfortunately  lost.     But  I  remember  that 
on   a  trial   to   arrange  them   into   families   or 
dialects,  I  found  in  one  instance  that  about  half 
a  dozen  might  be  so  classed,  in  another  per- 
haps three  or  four.     But  I  am  sure  that  a  third, 
at  least,  if  not  more,  were  perfectly  insulated 
from  each  other.    Yet  this  is  the  only  index 

by  which  we  can  trace  their  filiation. — To 

.     vii,  399.     (M.,  1825) 

4466.  LANGUAGES  (Indian),  Vocabu- 
laries of.— I  had  through  the  course  of  my 
life  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  every 
[Indian]  tribe  which  either  myself  or  my 
friends  could  have  access  to.    They  amounted 


to  about  forty,  more  or  less  perfect.  But  m 
their  passage  from  Washington  to  Monticello 
the  trunk  in  which  they  were  was  stolen  and 
plundered,  and  some  fragments  only  of  the 
vocabularies  were  recovered.  Still,  however, 
they  were  such  as  would  be  worth  incorporation 
with  a  larger  work,  and  shall  be  at  the  service 
of  the  historical  committee,  if  they  can  make 
any  use  of  them. — To  Mr.  Duponceau.  vii. 
92.  (M.,  1817.)  See  Aborigines  and  In- 
dians. 

4467.  LATITT7BE  AND  LONGITUDE, 
Astronomy  and. — Measures  and  rhombs 
taken  on  the  special  surface  of  the  earth,  cannot 
be  represented  on  a  plain  surface  of  paper  with- 
out astronomical  corrections;  and  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  we 
cannot  know  the  relative  position  of  two  places 
on  the  earth,  but  by  interrogating  the  sun^  moon 
and  stars. — To  Governor  Nicholas,  vi,  587. 
(P.F.,  1816.) 

4468.  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE, 

Chronometers  and.-— Fine  time-keepers  have 
been  invented,  but  not  equal  to  what  is  requi- 
site, all  of  them  deriving  their  motion  from  a 
spring,  and  not  from  a  pendulum.  Indeed  these 
pursuits  have  lost  much  of  their  consequence 
since  the  improvement  of  the  lunar  tables  has 
given  the  motion  of  the  moon  so  accurately,  as 
to  make  that  a  foundation  for  estimating  the 
longitude  by  her  relative  position  at  a  given  mo- 
ment with  the  sun  or  fixed  stars. — To  Captain 
Grove,    v,  374.     (W.,  1808.) 

4469.  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE, 

Jnplter'8  EclipseB. — To  get  the  longitude  at 
sea  by  observation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  two  desiderata  are  wanting:  ist,  a 
practicable  way  of  keeping  the  planet  and  satel- 
lite in  the  field  of  a  glass  magnifying  sufficiently 
to  show  the  satellites;  2nd,  a  time-piece  which 
will  give  the  instant  of  time  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  be  useful.  The  bringing  the  planet 
and  satellite  to  the  horizon  does  not  sensibiy 
facilitate  the  observation,  because  the  planet  in 
his  ascending  and  descending  course  is  at  such 
heights  as  admit  the  direct  observation  with  en- 
tire convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  so  much 
light  is  lost  by  the  double  reflection  as  to  dim 
the  objects  and  lessen  the  precision  with  which 
the  moment  of  ingress  and  egress  may  be 
marked.  This  double  reflection  also  introduces 
a  new  source  of  error  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  instrument;  3d,  the  desideratum  of  a  time- 
piece which,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  shall  keep  time  during  a  whole  voyage 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  these  observations, 
has  not  yet  been  supplied. — To  Captain  Grove. 
V,  374.     (W..  1808.) 

4470.  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE, 
Lunar  observations. — While  Captain  Lew- 
is's mission  was  preparing,  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  reliance  for  his  longitudes  must 
be  on  the  lunar  observations  taken,  as  at  sea. 
with  the  aid  of  a  time-keeper,  and  I  knew  that 
a  thousand  accidents  might  happen  to  that  in 
such  a  journey  as  his,  and  thus  deprive  us  of 
the  principal  object  of  the  expedition,  to  wit, 
the  ascertaining  the  geography  of  that  river. 
I  set  myself  to  consider  whether  in  making  ob- 
servations at  land,  that  furnishes  no  resource 
which  may  dispense  with  the  time-keeper,  so 
necessary  at  sea.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we 
can  always  have  a  meridian  at  land  that  would 
furnish  what  the  want  of  it  at  sea  obliges  us  to 
supply  by  the  time-keeper.  Supposing  Captain 
Lewis  then  furnished  with  a  meridian,  and  hav- 
ing the   requisite  tables  and  nautical  almanac 
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with  him, — Brst,  he  might  find  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  moon,  when  on  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  on  any  given  day ;  then  find  by  ob- 
servation when  the  moon  should  attain  that 
right  ascension  (by  the  aid  of  a  known  star), 
and  measure  her  distance  in  that  moment  from 
his  meridian.  This  distance  would  be  the  differ- 
ence of  loneitude  between  Greenwich  and  the 
place  of  obervation.  Or  secondly,  observe  the 
moon's  passage  over  his  meridian,  and  her  right 
ascension  at  that  moment.  See  by  the  tables  at 
Greenwich  when  she  had  that  right  ascension. 
That  gives  her  distance  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  when  she  was  on  his  meridian.  Or 
thirdly,  observe  the  moon's  distance  from  his 
meridian  at  any  moment,  and  her  right  ascen- 
sion at  that  moment;  and  find  from  the  tables 
her  distance  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
when  she  had  that  right  ascension,  which  will 

g've  the  distance  of  the  two  meridians.  This 
st  process  will  be  simplified  by  taking,  for 
the  moment  of  observation,  that  of  an  appulse 
of  the  moon  and  a  known  star,  or  when  the 
moon  and  a  known  star  are  in  the  same  verti- 
cal. I  suggested  this  to  Mr.  Briggs,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  correct  and  practicable,  and  pro- 
posed communicating  it  to  the  Philosophical 
Society ;  but  I  observed  that  it  was  too  obvious 
not  to  have  been  thought  of  before,  and  sup- 
posed it  had  not  been  adopted  in  practice, 
because  of  no  use  at  sea,  where  a  meridian 
cannot  be  had,  and  where  alone  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  occasion  for  it.  Before  his  con- 
firmation of  the  idea,  however,  Captain  Lewis 
wgs  gone.  In  conversation  afterwards  with 
Baron  von  Humboldt^  he  observed  that  the  idea 
was  correct,  but  not  new;  that  I  would  find  it 
in  the  third  volume  of  Delalande.  I  received, 
two  days  ago,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
Montucla's  History  of  Mathematics,  finished  and 
edited  by  Delalande ;  and  find,  in  fact,  that 
Morin  and  Vanlangren,  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  proposed  observations  of  the  moon  on 
the  meridian,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
they  meant  to  dispense  with  the  time-keeper. 
But  a  meridian  at  sea  being  too  impracticable, 
•their  idea  was  not  pursued. — To  Mr.  Dunbar. 
iv,  578.     (W.,   180S.) 

4471.  LATITTTBE  AND  LOl^aiTTTDE, 

Hagnetic  needle. — Among  other  projects 
with  which  we  begin  to  abound  in  America, 
is  one  for  finding  the  latitude  by  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  author  supposes 
two  points,  one  near  each  pole,  through  the 
northern  of  which  pass  all  the  magnetic  merid- 
ians of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  through 
the  southern  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
He  determines  their  present  position  and  period- 
ical revolution. — To  B.  Vauchan.  ii,  166.  (P., 
1787.) 

4472.  . .  As  far  as  we  can  conjec- 
ture your  idea  here  [Paris],  we  imagine  you 
make  a  table  of  variations  of  the  needle,  for  all 
the  different  meridians.  To  apply  this  table 
to  use,  in  the  voyage  between  America  and 
Europe.  Suppose  the  variation  to  increase  a 
degree  in  every  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
Two  difficulties  occur:  1,  a  ready  and  accurate 
method  of  finding  the  variation  of  the  place; 
2,  an  instrument  so  perfect  as  that  (though  the 
degree  on  it  shall  represent  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles)  it  shall  give  the  parts  of  the  de- 
gree so  minutely  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
navigator.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  make  no  question  you  have 
provided  against  the  doubts  entertained  here, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  that  our  country  may  have 
the  honor  of  furnishing  the  old  world  what  it 
has  so  long  sought  in  vain. — To  John  Church- 
man,   ii,  236.     (P.,  1787.) 


4473.  LATITITDE  AND  IiOKaiTXmE, 
Without  chronometer*. — If  two  persons,  at 
different  points  of  the  same  hemisphere  C^s 
Greenwich  and  Washington,  for  example),  ob- 
serve the  same  celestial  phenomenon,  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  the  difference  of  the  times 
marked  by  their  respective  clocks  is  the  differ- 
ence of  their  longitudes,  or  the  distance  of  their 
meridians.  *  To  catch  with  precision  the  same 
instant  of  time  for  these  simultaneous  observa- 
tions, the  moon's  motion  in  her  orbit  is  the  best 
element;  her  change  of  place  (about  a  half 
second  of  space  in  a  second  of  time)  is  rapid 
enough  to  be  ascertained  by  a  good  instrument 
with  sufficient  precision  for  the  object.  But 
suppose  the  observer  at  Washington,  or  in  a 
desert,  to  be  without  a  timekeeper;  the  equa- 
torial is  the  instrument  to  be  used  in  that  case. 
Again,  we  have  supposed  a  contemporaneous 
observer  at  Greenwich.  But  his  functions  mar- 
be  supplied  by  the  nautical  almanac,  adapted  to 
that  place,  and  enabling  us  to  calculate  for 
any  instant  of  time  the  meridian  distances  there 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  necessary  to  be  observed 
for  this  purpose.  The  observer  at  Washington, 
choosing  the  time  when  their  position  is  suit- 
able, is  to  adjust  his  equatorial  to  his  merid- 
ian, to  his  latitude,  and  to  the  plane  of  his 
horizon;  or  if  he  is  in  a  desert  where  neither 
meridian  nor  latitude  is  yet  ascertained,  the 
advantages  of  this  noble  instrument  are  that 
it  enables  him  to  find  both  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Thus  prepared,  let  him  ascertain  by 
observation  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon 
from  that  of  a  known  star,  or  their  horary  dis- 
tance; and,  at  the  same  instant,  her  horary 
distance  from  his  meridian.  Her  right  ascen- 
sion at  the  instant  thus  ascertained,  enter  with 
that  of  the  nautical  almanac,  and  calculate,  b-- 
its  tables,  what  was  her  norary  distance  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  at  the  instant  she 
had  attained  that  point  of  right  ascension,  or 
that  horary  distance  from  the  same  star.  The 
addition  of  these  meridian  distances^  if  the 
moon  was  between  the  two  meridians,  or  the 
subtraction  of  the  lesser  from  the  greater,  if 
she  was  on  the  same  side  of  both,  is  the  differ- 
ence of  their  longitudes.  This  general  theory 
admits  different  cases,  of  which  the  observer 
may  avail  himself,  according  to  the  particular 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  moment 
of  observation.  Case  ist.  When  the  moon  is 
on  his  meridian,  or  on  that  of  Greenwich.  Sec- 
ond. When  the  star  is  on  either  meridian. 
Third.  When  the  moon  and  star  are  on  the  same 
side  of  his  meridian.  Fourth.  When  they  are 
on  different  sides.  For  instantaneousness  of 
observation,  the  equatorial  has  ^eat  advantage 
over  the  circle  or  sextant ;  for  being  truly  placed 
in  the  meridian  beforehand,  the  telescope  may 
be  directed  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  moon's 
motion,  for  time  to  note  its  place  on  the  equa- 
torial circle^  before  she  attains  that  point 
Then  observe,  until  her  limb  touches  the  cross- 
hairs; and  in  that  instant  direct  the  telescope 
to  the  star ;  that  completes  the  observation,  and 
the  place  of  the  star  ma:^  be  read  at  leisure. 
The  apparatus  for  correcting  the  effects  of  re- 
fraction and  parallax,  whicn  is  fixed  on  the 
eye-tube  of  the  telescope,  saves  time  by  ren- 
dering the  notation  of  altitudes  unnecessary, 
and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  either  a  time- 
keeper or  portable  pendulum.  I  have  observed 
that,  if  placed  in  a  desert  where  neither 
meridian  nor  latitude  is  yet  ascertained,  tiie 
equatorial  enables  the  observer  to  find  both  in 
a  few  hours.  For  the  latitude,  adjust  by  the 
cross-levels  the  azimuth  plane  of  the  instrument 

♦  Jefferson  caU«^d  this  paper  "A  method  of  findln}? 
the  longitude  of  a  place  at  land,  without  »  time- 
keeper ".—Editor. 
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to  the  horizon  of  the  place.  Brin^  down  the 
equatorial  plane  to  an  exact  parallelism  with  it, 
its  pole  then  becoming  vertical.  By  the  nut 
and  pinion  commanding  it,  and  by  that  of  the 
semi-circle  of  declination,  direct  the  telescope 
to  the  sun.  Follow  its  path  with  the  telescope 
by  the  combined  use  of  these  two  pinions,  and 
when  it  has  attained  its  greatest  altitude,  cal- 
culate the  latitude  as  when  taken  hy  a  sextant. 
For  finding  the  meridian,  set  the  azimuth  circle 
to  the  horizon,  elevate  the  equatorial  circle  to 
the  complement  of  the  latitude,  and  fix  it  by 
the  clamp  and  tightening  screw  of  the  two 
brass  segments  of  arches  below.  By  the  dec- 
lination semicircle  set  the  telescope  to  the 
sun's  declination  of  the  moment.  Turn  the  in- 
strument towards  the  meridian  by  guess,  and  by 
the  combined  movement  of  the  equatorial  and 
azimuth  circles  direct  the  telescope  to  the  sun, 
then  by  the  pinion  of  the  eouatorial  alone,  fol- 
low the  path  of  the  sun  with  the  telescope.  If 
it  swerves  from  that  path,  turn  the  azimuth 
circle  until  it  shall  follow  the  sun  accurately. 
A  distant  stake  or  tree  should  mark  the  merid- 
ian, to  guard  against  its  loss  by  any  accidental 
jostle  of  the  instrument.  The  12  o'clock  line 
will  then  be  in  the  true  meridian,  and  the  axis 
of  the  equatorial  circle  will  be  parallel  with  that 
of  the  earth.  The  instrument  is  then  in  its  true 
position  for  the  observations  of  the  night. — To 

.    vii,  226.    (M.,   182 1.)    See  Lewis 

AND  Clark  Expedition. 

4474.  ULTBOBE  (B.  H.),  Building  of 
TJ.  S.  Capitol. — My  memory  retains  no  trace 
of  the  particular  conversations  alluded  to  [by 
you*],  nor  enables  me  to  say  that  they  are  or 
are  not  correct.  The  only  safe  appeal  for  me 
is  to  the  general  impressions  received  at  the 
time,  and  still  retained  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness. These  were  that  you  discharged  the 
duties  of  your  appointment  with  ability,  dili- 
gence and  zeal,  but  that  in  the  article  of  expense 
you  were  not  sufficiently  guarded.  You  must 
remember  my  frequent  cautions  to  ^ou  on  this 
head,  the  measures  I  took,  by  calling  for  fre- 
quent accounts  of  expenditures  and  contracts, 
to  mark  to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  when 
they  were  getting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ap- 
propriations, and  the  afflicting  embarrassments 
on  a  particular  occasion  where  these  limits  had 
been  unguardedly  and  greatly  transcended. 
These  sentiments  I  communicated  to  you  freely 
at  the  time,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do.  An- 
other principle  of  conduct  with  me  was  to  admit 
no  innovations  on  the  established  plans,  but  on 
the  strongest  grounds.  When,  therefore,  I 
thought  first  of  placing  the  floor  of  the  Repre- 
sentative chamber  on  the  level  of  the  basement 
of  the  building,  and  of  throwing  into  its  height 
the  cavity  of  the  dome,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Halle  aux  Bleds  at  Paris,  I  deemed  it  due  to 
Dr.  Thornton,  author  of  the  plan  of  the  Capitol, 
to  consult  him  on  the  chanee.  He  not  only 
consented,  but  appeared  heartily  to  approve  of 
the  alteration.  For  the  same  reason,  as  well  as 
on  motives  of  economy,  I  was  anxious,  in 
converting  the  Senate  chamber  into  a  Judiciary 
room,  to  preserve  its  original  form,  and  to  leave 
the  same  arches  and  columns  standing.  On 
your  representation,  however,  that  the  columns 
were  decayed  and  incompetent  to  support  the 
incumbent  weight,  I  acquiesced  in  the  weight 
you  proposed,  only  striking  out  the  addition 
which  would  have  made  part  of  the  middle 
building,  and  would  involve  a  radical  change 
in  that  which  had  not  been  sanctioned.    I  have 

•  Latrobe  was  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. The  quotation  is  Intcrcstine,  showing  as  it 
docs  the  impreas  of  JeflEerson's  taste  in  architecture. 
—Editor. 


no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  in  the  execution  of 
the  Senate  and  Court  rooms,  you  have  adhered 
to  the  plan  communicated  to  me  and  approved. 
*  ♦  *  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
has  ever  done  more  justice  to  your  professional 
abilities  than  myself.  Besides  constant  com- 
mendations of  your  taste  in  architecture,  and 
science  in  execution,  I  declared  on  many  and  all 
occasions  that  I  considered  you  as  the  only  per- 
son in  the  United  States  who  could  have  exe- 
cuted the  Representative  Chamber,  or  who 
could  execute  the  middle  buildings  on  any  of 
the  plans  proposed. — To  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe. 
V,  578.     (M.,  i8ii.)     See  Architecture. 

4475.  LATBOBE  (B.  H.),  Burr's  Trea- 

flon  and.— I  believe  we  shall  send  on  Latrobe 
as  a  witness.  He  will  prove  that  Aaron  Burr 
endeavored  to  get  him  to  engage  several  thou- 
sand men,  chieny  Irish  emigrants,  whom  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  the  works 
he  directs,  under  pretence  ot  a  canal  opposite 
Louisville,  or  of  the  Washita,  in  which,  had  he 
succeeded,  he  could  with  that  force  alone  have 
carried  everything  before  him.  and  would  not 
have  been  where  he  now  is.  He  knows,  too,  of 
certain  meetings  of  Burr,  Bollman,  Yrnjo,  and 
one  other  whom  we  have  never  named  yet,  but 
have  him  not  the  less  in  our  view. — ^To  George 
Hay.  V,  99.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  58.  (W.,  June 
1807.) 

4476, I  have  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Latrobe.  He  says  it  was  five  hundred 
men  he  was  desired  to  engage.  The  pretexts 
were,  to  work  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  be  paid 
in  Washita  lands.  Your  witnesses  will  some 
of  them  prove  that  Burr  had  no  interest  in  the 
Ohio  canal,  and  that  consequently  this  was  a 
mere  pretext  to  cover  the  real  object  from  the 
men  themselves,  and  all  others. — To  George 
Hay.  V,  100.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  59.  (W.^  June 
1807.) 

4477.  LAW,  Administratioxi. — Laws  will 
be  *  *  ♦  honestly  administered,  in  pro- 
portion as  those  who  *  ♦  ♦  administer 
them  are  wise  and  honest. — Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (1779.) 

4478. .  That  people  will  be  hap- 
piest whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  ad- 
ministered.— ^DiFFusiON  OF  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 

4479.  LAW,  Agrarian.— Equal  partition 
of  inheritances  [is]  the  best  of  all  agrarian 
laws. — Autobiography,  i,  49.  Ford  ed.,  i,  69. 
(1821.) 

—  LAW,  Alien  and  Sedition. — See  Alien 
AND  Sedition  Laws. 

—  LAW,  The  Common. — See  Common 
Law. 

4480.  LAW,  Construing.— Constructions 
which  do  not  result  from  the  words  of  the 
Legislator,  but  lie  hidden  in  his  breast,  till 
called  forth,  ex  post  facto,  by  subsequent 
occasions,  are  dangerous  and  not  to  be  justi- 
fied by  ordinary  emergencies. — Report  to 
Congress.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  138.    (1778.) 

4481. .    Constructions   must   not 

be  favored  which  go  to  defeat  instead  of 
furthering  the  principal  object  of  the  law  and 
to  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means. — To  W. 
H.  Cabell,  v,  159.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  94.  (M.^ 
1807.) 
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4482. .    Ingenuity    ever    should 

be  exercised  [in  executive  cases]  in  devising 
constructions  which  may  save  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  the  law.  Its  intention  is  the  im- 
portant thing;  the  means  of  attaining  quite 
subordinate.— To  W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  159 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  94.    (M.,  1807.) 

4483. ,    In  the  construction  of  a 

law,  even  in  judiciary  cases  of  meutn  et  tuum 
where  the  opposite  parties  have  a  right  and 
counter-right  in  the  very  words  of  the  law, 
the  judge  considers  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver as  his  true  guide,  and  gives  to  all  the 
parts  and  expressions  of  the  law,  that  mean- 
ing which  will  effect,  instead  of  defeating,  its 
intention.  But  in  laws  merely  executive, 
where  no  private  right  stands  in  the  way,  and 
the  public  object  is  the  interest  of  all.  a 
much  freer  scope  of  construction,  in  favor  of 
the  intention  of  the  law,  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  ingenuity  ever  should  be  exercised  in 
devising  constructions,  which  may  save  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Its  intention  is 
the  important  thing:  the  means  of  attaining 
it  quite  subordinate.  It  often  happens  that, 
the  Legislature  prescribing  the  details  of  exe- 
cution, some  circumstance  arises  unforeseen 
or  unattended  to  by  them,  which  would 
totally  frustrate  their  intention,  were  their 
•details  scrupulously  adhered  to,  and  deemed 
exclusive  of  all  others.  But  constructions  must 
not  be  favored  which  go  to  defeat  instead  of 
furthering  the  principal  object  of  the  law,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means.  It  being  as 
evidently  their  intention  that  the  end  shall  be 
attained  as  that  it  should  be  effected  by  any 
given  means,  if  both  cannot  be  observed,  we 
are  equally  free  to  deviate  from  the  one  as 
the  other,  and  more  rational  in  postponing 
the  means  to  the  end.  *  *  ♦  It  is  further 
to  be  considered  that  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Executive  a  general  power  to  carry  the 
laws  into  execution.  If  the  present  law  had 
enacted  that  the  service  of  30,000  volunteers 
should  be  accepted,  without  saying  anything 
of  the  means,  those  means  would,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, have  resulted  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Executive.  So  if  means  specified  by  an 
act  are  impracticable,  the  constitutional  power 
remains  and  supplies  them.  Often  the  means 
provided  specially  are  affirmative  merely,  and, 
with  the  constitutional  powers,  stand  well  to- 
gether; so  that  either  may  be  used,  or  the 
one  supplementary  to  the  other.  This  apt- 
itude of  means  to  the  end  of  a  law  is 
essentially  necessary  for  those  which  are  ex- 
ecutive ;  otherwise  the  objection  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  an  impracticable  one,  would  really 
be  verified.— To  W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  158.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  94,    (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

4484. .  The  true  key  for  the  con- 
struction of  everything  doubtful  in  a  law,  is  the 
intention  of  the  law  givers.  This  is  most 
safely  gathered  from  the  words,  but  may  be 
sought  also  in  extraneous  circumstances,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  contradict  the  express 
words  of  the  law. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
gi.    (M.,  1808.) 


4485. .  The  omission  of  a  cau- 
tion which  would  have  been  right,  does  not 
justify  the  doing  what  is  wron^.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  presumed  that  the  Legislature  meant 
to  use  a  phrase  in  an  unjustifiable  sense;  if 
by  rules  of  construction  it  can  be  ever  strained 
to  what  is  just. — To  Isaac  McPhersok.  vi, 
176.    (M.,  1813.) 

4486. .     The    question    whether 

the  judges  are  invested  with  exclusive  author- 
ity to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  law. 
has  been  heretofore  a  subject  of  consideration 
with  me  in  the  exercise  of  official  duties.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitution 
which  has  given  that  power  to  them  more  than 
to  the  Executive  or  Legislative  branches. 
Questions  of  property,  of  character  and  of 
crime  being  ascribed  to  the  judges,  through  a 
definite  course  of  legal  proceeding,  laws  in- 
volving such  questions  belong,  of  course,  to 
them ;  and  as  they  decide  on  them  ultimately 
and  without  appeal,  they  of  course  decide  for 
themselves.  The  constitutional  validity  of  the 
law  or  laws  again  prescribing  Executive  ac- 
tion, and  to  be  administered  by  that  branch 
ultimately  and  without  appeal,  the  Executive 
must  decide  for  themselves  also,  whether,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  they  are  valid  or  not 
So  also  as  to  laws  governing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature,  that  body  must  judge  for 
itself  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  and 
equally  without  appeal  or  control  from  its  co- 
ordinate branches.  And,  in  general,  that 
branch  which  is  to  act  ultimately,  and  with- 
out appeal,  on  any  law,  is  the  rightful  ex- 
positor of  the  validity  of  the  law,  uncon- 
trolled by  the  opinions  of  the  other  coordinate 
authorities. — To  W.  H.  Torrance,  vi,  461. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  517.    (M.,  1815.) 

4487. .  It  may  be  said  that  con- 
tradictory decisions  may  arise  in  such  case, 
and  produce  inconvenience.  This  is  possible, 
and  is  a  necessary  failing'  in  all  human  pro- 
ceedings. Yet  the  prudence  of  the  public 
functionaries,  and  authority  of  public  opinion. 
will  generally  produce  accommodation.  Such 
an  instance  of  difference  occurred  between  the 
judges  of  England  (in  the  time  of  Lord  Holt) 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  prudence 
of  those  bodies  prevented  inconvenience  from 
it.  So  in  the  cases  of  Duane  and  of  William 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  whose  characters  of 
citizenship  stood  precisely  on  the  same 
ground,  the  judges  in  a  question  of  meutn  and 
tuum  which  came  before  them,  decided  that 
Duane  was  not  a  citizen ;  and  in  a  question  of 
membership,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
under  the  same  words  of  the  same  provision, 
adjudged  William  Smith  to  be  a  citizen.  This 
is  what  I  believe  myself  to  be  sound. — ^To  W. 
H.  Torrance,  vi,  462.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  518.  (M., 
1815.) 

4488. .    There  is  another  opinion 

entertained  by  some  men  of  such  judgment 
and  information  as  to  lessen  my  confidence  in 
my  own.  That  is,  that  the  Legislature  alone 
is  the  exclusive  expounder  of  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  in  every  part  of  it  whatever. 
And   they   allege   in   its   support,    that   this 
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branch  has  authority  to  impeach  and  punish 
a  member  of  either  of  the  others  acting  con- 
trary to  its  declaration  of  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  answered 
that  2in  act  may  still  be  valid  although  the 
party  is  punished  for  it,  right  or  wrong. 
However,  this  opinion  which  ascribes  exclu- 
sive exposition  to  the  Legislature,  merits  re- 
spect for  its  safety,  there  being  in  the  body 
of  the  nation  a  control  over  them,  which,  if 
expressed  by  rejection  on  the  subsequent  ex- 
ercise of  their  elective  franchise,  enlists  public 
opinion  against  their  exposition,  and  encour- 
ages a  judge  or  executive  on  a  future  oc- 
casion to  adhere  to  their  former  opinion.  Be- 
tween these  two  doctrines,  every  one  has  a 
right  to  choose,  and  I  know  of  no  third  merit- 
ing any  respect. — To  W.  H.  Torrance,  vi, 
462.    Forded.,  ix,  518.    (M.,  1815.) 

4489.  LAW,  Cruel  French. — Nor  should 
we  wonder  at  *  *  ♦  [the]  pressure  [for 
a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we  con- 
sider the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which  they  [the  French]  people  were  ground 
to  powder ;  when  we  pass  in  review  the  *  *  * 
cruelty  of  the  criminal  code. — Autobiography. 
i.  86.    Ford  ed.,  i,  118.    (1821.) 

4490.  LAW,  Enacting.— 'Laws  will  be 
wisely  formed  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  proportion  as  those 
who  form  *  ♦  ♦  them  are  wise  and  honest. 
— Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill,  Ford  ed., 
ii,  221.     (1779.) 

4491.  LAW,  Enforcing. — Laws  made  by 
common  consent  must  not  be  trampled  on 
by  individuals. — To  Colonel  Vanneter. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  24.    (R.,  1781.) 

4492. .  I  hope,  on  the  first  symp- 
tom of  an  open  opposition  to  the  [Embargo] 
law  by  force,  you  will  fly  to  the  scene,  and 
aid  in  suppressing  any  commotion. — To 
Henry  Dearborn,     v,  334.     (M.,  1808.) 

4493.  LAW,  Equality  before  the.— An 
equal  application  of  law  to  every  condition  of 
man  is  fundamental. — To  George  Hay.  v, 
175.    Forded.,  ix,  62.    (M.,  1807.) 

4494.  LAWy  Execution  of. — ^The  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  is  more  important  than  the 
making  them. — To  M.  L'ABBfe  Arnond.  iii, 
82.    Ford  ed.,  v,  104.    (P.,  1789) 

4495.  ULW,  EzecutlTe  discretion  and. — 
There  are  cases  in  the  books  where  the  word 
**  may "  has  been  adjudged  equivalent  to 
"  shall ",  but  the  term  "  is  authorized  "  un- 
less followed  by  "and  required"  was,  I 
think,  never  so  considered.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  it  is  the  very  term  which  Congress 
always  use  towards  the  Executive  when  they 
mean  to  give  a  power  to  him,  and  leave  the 
use  of  it  to  his  discretion.  It  is  the  very 
phrase  on  which  there  is  now  a  difference 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  bill 
for  raising  6,000  regulars,  which  says,  "  there 
shall  be  raised'',  and  some  desire  it  to  say, 
**  the  President  is  authorized  to  raise  ",  leav- 
ing him  the  power  with  a  discretion  to  use  it 
or  not.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  259.  (W., 
March  1806.) 


4496.  LAW,  Federal,  State  and  Com- 
mon.—Of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  ever 
been  broached  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  novel  one,  of  the  common  law  being  in 
force  and  cognizable  as  an  existing  law  in 
their  courts,  is  to  me  the  most  formidable. 
All  their  other  assumptions  of  un-given  powers 
have  been  in  the  detail.  The  bank  law,  the 
treaty  doctrine,  the  Sedition  act,  Alien  act, 
the  undertaking  to  change  the  State  laws  of 
evidence  in  the  State  courts  by  certain  parts 
of  the  Stamp  act,  &c..  &c.,  have  been  solitary, 
unconsequential,  timid  things,  in  comparison 
with  the  audacious,  bare-faced  and  sweeping 
pretension  to  a  system  of  law  for  the  United 
States,  without  the  adoption  of  their  Legis- 
lature, and  so  infinitely  beyond  their  power  to 
adopt.  If  this  assumption  be  yielded  to,  the 
State  courts  may  be  shut  up,  as  there  will  then 
be  nothing  to  hinder  citizens  of  the  same  State 
suing  each  other  in  the  Federal  courts  in  every 
case,  as  on  a  bond  for  instance,  because  the 
common  law  obliges  payment  of  it,  and  the 
common  law  they  say  is  their  law.  I  am 
happy  you  have  taken  up  the  subject;  and  I 
have  carefully  perused  and  considered  the 
notes  you  enclosed,  and  find  but  a  single 
paragraph  which  I  do  not  approve.  It  is  that 
wherein  you  say,  that  laws  being  emanations 
from  the  legislative  department,  and,  when 
once  enacted,  continuing  in  force  from  a  pre- 
sumption that  their  will  so  continues,  that  that 
presumption  fails  and  the  laws  of  course  fall, 
on  the  destruction  of  that  legislative  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  true  bottom 
on  which  laws  and  the  administering  them 
rest.  The  whole  body  of  the  nation  is  the 
sovereign  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive 
power  for  itself.  The  inconvenience  of  meeting 
to  exercise  these  powers  in  person,  and  their 
inaptitude  to  exercise  them,  induce  them  to 
appoint  special  organs  to  declare  their  legisla- 
tive will,  to  judge  and  to  execute  it.  It  is 
the  will  of  the  nation  which  makes  the  law 
obligatory;  it  is  their  will  which  vacates  or 
annihilates  the  organ  which  is  to  declare  and 
announce  it.  They  may  do  it  by  a  single  per- 
son, as  an  Emperor  of  Russia  (constituting 
his  declarations  evidence  of  their  will),  or  by 
a  few  persons,  as  the  aristocracy  of  Venice, 
or  by  an  application  of  councils,  as  in  our 
former  regal  government,  or  our  present  re- 
publican one.  The  law  being  law  because  it 
is  the  will  of  the  nation,  is  not  changed  by 
their  changing  the  organ  through  which  they 
choose  to  announce  their  future  will ;  no  more 
than  the  acts  I  have  done  by  one  attorney 
lose  their  obligation  by  my  changing  or  dis- 
continuing that  attorney.  This  doctrine  has 
been,  in  a  certain  degree,  sanctioned  by  the 
Federal  Executive.  For  it  is  precisely  that 
on  which  the  continuance  of  obligation  from 
our  treaty  with  France  was  established,  and 
the  doctrine  was  particularly  developed  in  a 
letter  to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  President  Washington  and  his  Cabi- 
net. Mercer  once  prevailed  on  the  Virginia 
Assembly  to  declare  a  different  doctrine  in 
some  resolutions.  These  met  universal  dis- 
approbation   in    this,    as   well   as    the   other 
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States,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  a  subsequent 
Assembly  did  something  to  do  away  the  au- 
thority of  their  former  unguarded  resolutions. 
In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  true  prin- 
ciple will  be  quite  as  effectual  to  establish  the 
just  deductions.     Before  the  Revolution,  the 
nation  of  Virginia  had,  by  the  organs  they 
then  thought  proper  to  constitute,  established 
a   system  of  laws,  which  they  divided  into 
three  denominations  of    i,  common  law ;    2, 
statute  law;  3,  chancery;  or,  if  you  please, 
into  two  only  of  i,  common  law ;  2,  chancery. 
When,  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  chose  to  abolish  their  former  organs  of 
declaring  their  will,  the  acts  of  will  already 
formally    and    constitutionally    declared,   re- 
mained untouched.     For  the  nation  was  not 
dissolved,  was  not  annihilated ;  its  will,  there- 
fore, remained  in  full  vigor,  and  on  the  es- 
tablishing the  new  organs,  first  of  a  conven- 
tion, and  afterwards  a  more  complicated  leg- 
islature, the  old  acts  of  national  will   con- 
tinued in  force,  until  the  nation  should,  by 
its  new  organs,  declare  its  will  changed.    The 
common   law,   therefore,   which   was   not   in 
force  when  we  landed  here,  nor  till  we  had 
formed  ourselves  into  a  nation,  and  had  man- 
ifested by  the  organs  we  constituted  that  the 
common  law  was  to  be  our  law,  continued 
to  be  our  law,  because  the  nation  continued 
in  being,  and  because  though  it  changed  the 
organs  for  the  future  declarations  of  its  will, 
yet  it  did  not  change  its  former  declarations 
that  the  common  law  was  its  law.     Apply 
these  principles  to  the  present  case.     Before 
the  Revolution  there  existed  no  such  nation  as 
the  United  States;    they  then  first  associated 
as  a  nation,  but  for  special  purposes  only. 
They  had  all  their  laws  to  make,  as  Virginia 
had  on  her  first  establishment  as  a  nation. 
But  they  did  not,  as  Virginia  had  done,  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  a  whole  system  of  laws  ready 
made  to  their  hand.     As  their  association  as 
a  nation  was  only  for  special  purposes,   to 
wit,   for  the  management  of  their  concerns 
with  one  another  and  with  foreign  nations, 
and    the    States    composing    the    association 
chose  to  give  to  it  powers  for  those  purposes 
and  no  others,  they  could  not  adopt  any  gen- 
eral system,  because  it  would  have  embraced 
objects  on  which  this  association  had  no  right 
to  form  or  declare  a  will.    It  was  not  the  or- 
gan  for  declaring  a  national  will   in  these 
cases.     In  the  cases  confided  to  them,  they 
were  free  to  declare  the  will  of  the  nation, 
the  law;  but  until  it  was  declared  there  could 
be  no  law.    So  that  the  common  law  did  not 
become,  ipso  facto,  law  on  the  new  associa- 
tion; it  could  only  become  so  by  a  positive 
adoption,  and  so  far  only  as  they  were  au- 
thorized to  adopt.    I  think  it  will  be  of  great 
importance  when  you  come  to  the  proper  part, 
to   portray  at   full   length   the  consequences 
of  this  new  doctrine,  that  the  common  law  is 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that  their 
courts  have,  of  course,  jurisdiction  coexten- 
sive with  that  law,  that  is  to  say,  general  over 
all  cases  and  persons.     But,  great  heavens! 
Who    could    have    conceived    in    1789,    that 
within  ten  years  we  should  have  to  combat 


such  windmills?— To  Edmund  Randolph,  iv, 
301.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  383.    (M.,  Aug.  1799.) 

4497. .     Though  long  estranged 

from  legal  reading  and  reasoning,  and  little 
familiar  with  the  decisions  of  particular 
judges,  I  have  considered  that  respecting  the 
obligation  of  the  common  law  in  this  countr>^ 
as  a  very  plain  one,  and  merely  a  question  of 
document.  If  we  are  under  that  law,  the 
document  which  made  us  so  can  surely  be 
produced;  and  as  far  as  this  can  be  pro- 
duced, so  far  we  are  subject  to  it.  and  far- 
ther we  are  not.  Most  of  the  States  did,  I 
believe,  at  an  early  period  of  their  legisla- 
tion, adopt  the  English  law,  common  and 
statute,  more  or  less  in  a  body,  as  far  as 
localities  admitted  of  their  application.  In 
these  States,  then,  the  common  law,  so  far 
as  adopted,  is  the  lex-loci.  Then  comes  the 
law  of  Congress,  declaring  that  what  is  law  in 
any  State,  shall  be  the  rule  of  decision  in 
their  courts,  as  to  matters  arising  within 
that  State,  except  when  controlled  by  their 
own  statutes.  But  this  law  of  Congress  has 
been  considered  as  extending  to  civil  cases 
only;  and  that  no  such  provision  has  been 
made  for  criminal  ones.  A  similar  provision, 
then,  for  criminal  oflFenccs,  would,  in  like 
manner,  be  an  adoption  of  more  or  less  of  the 
common  law,  as  part  of  the  lex-loci,  where  the 
offence  is  committed;  and  would  cover  the 
whole  field  of  legislation  for  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.— To  Dr.  John  Manners,  vii,  73. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  87.  (M.,  181 7.)  See  Common 
Law. 

4498.  LAW,  George  m.  vs.— His  Maj- 
estv  has  permitted  our  laws  to  be  neglected 
in  England  for  years,  neither  confirming  them 
by  his  assent,  nor  annulling  them  by  his  neg- 
ative;  so  that  such  of  them  as  have  no  sus- 
pending clause  we  hold  on  the  most  pre- 
carious of  all  tenures,  his  Majesty's  will ;  and 
such  of  them  as  suspend  themselves  till  his 
Majesty's  assent  be  obtained,  we  have  feared, 
might  be  called  into  existence  at  some  future 
and  distant  period,  when  the  time  and  change 
of  circumstances  shall  have  rendered  them  de- 
structive to  his  people  here.  And  to  render 
this  grievance  still  more  oppressive,  his  Maj- 
esty by  his  instructions  has  laid  his  Governors 
under  such  restrictions,  that  they  can  pass  no 
law  of  any  moment  unless  it  have  such  sus- 
pending clause:  so  that,  however  immediate 
may  be  the  call  for  legislative  interposition, 
the  law  cannot  be  executed  till  it  has  twice 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  by  which  time  the  evil 
may  have  spent  its  whole  force. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  136.  Ford  ed.,  i,  440. 
(1774.) 

4499 ,    He    [George    III.l    has 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the 
kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and 
insupportable  tyranny  ♦  *  ♦  by  denying 
to  his  governors  permission  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operations  for  his  assent, 
and.  when  so  suspended,  neglecting  to  attend 
to  them  for  many  years.— Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Ford  ed.,  i,  9.    (June  1776,) 
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4500. .    He    has    forbidden    his 

governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained; 
and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  ne- 
glected to  attend  to  them. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4501. .    He  has  combined,  with 

others,  ♦  *  *  for  abolishing  our  most  valu- 
able laws. — Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4502. .    He    has    [suffered]   the 

administration  of  justice  [totally  to  cease  in 
some  of  these  States],  refusing  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers.* — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

4503. .  He  has  refused  his  as- 
sent to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4504. .     He  has  refused  to  pass 

other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would 
relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature  ♦  ♦  ♦  .—Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4505.  LAW,  Ignorance. — Ignorance  of 
the  law  is  no  excuse  in  any  country.  If  it 
were,  the  laws  would  lose  their  effect,  be- 
cause it  can  be  always  pretended. — To  M. 
LiMOZiN.    ii,  338.     (P.,  1787) 

4506.  LAW,  Instability. — The  instability 
of  our  laws  is  really  an  immense  evil.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  provide  in  our  con- 
stitutions that  there  shall  always  be  a  twelve- 
month between  the  engrossing  a  bill  and  pass- 
ing it;  that  it  should  then  be  offered  to  its 
passage  without  changing  a  word;  and  that 
if  circumstances  should  be  thought  to  require 
a  speedier  passage,  it  should  take  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses,  instead  of  a  bare  majority. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  333.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
480.    (P.,  1787.) 

4507.  LAW,  Intention  of.— Whenever 
the  words  of  a  law  will  bear  two  meanings, 
one  of  which  will  give  effect  to  the  law.  and 
the  other  will  defeat  it,  the  former  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lature, because  they  could  not  intend  that 
meaning,  which  would  defeat  their  intention, 
in  passing  that  law;  and  in  a  statute,  as  in  a 
will,  the  mtention  of  the  party  is  to  be  sought 
after. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  328.  (M., 
July  1808.) 

4508. .  Anciently  before  the  im- 
provement, or,  perhaps,  the  existence  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  judges  did  not 
restrain  themselves  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  They  allowed  themselves  greater  lati- 
tude, extending  the  provisions  of  every  law, 
not  only  to  the  cases  within  its  letter,  but  to 
those  also  which  came  within  the  spirit  and 
reason  of  it.  This  was  called  the  equity  of  the 
law,  but  it  is  now  very  long  since  certainty 

•  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  brackets, 
changed  "suffered"  to  "obstructed"  and  inserted 
"  by  "  hetore  "  refusing  ".—Editor. 


in  the  law  has  become  so  highly  valued  by 
the  nation,  that  the  judges  have  ceased  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  laws  beyond  those  cases 
which  are  clearly  within  the  intention  of  the 
legislators.  This  intention  is  to  be  collected 
principally  from  the  words  of  the  law;  only 
where  these  are  ambi^ous  they  are  permitted 
to  gather  further  evidence  from  the  history 
of  the  times  when  the  law  was  made,  and  the 
circumstances  which  produced  it. — To  Phil- 
lip Mazzei.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  109.    (P.,  1785.) 

—  LAW,  International. — See  Belliger- 
ents, Contraband,  Enemy  Goods,  Free 
Ships,  Neutrality,  Privateers,  and  Trea- 
ties. 

4509.  LAW,    Lex    TalioniB.— The     Lex 

talionis,  although  a  restitution  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  ♦  *  *  [is]  revolting  to  the 
humanized  feelings  of  modem  times.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  a  hand,  will  ex- 
hibit spectacles  in  execution  whose  moral  ef- 
fect would  be  questionable;  and  even  the 
membrum  pro  memhro  of  Bracton,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  offending  member,  al- 
though long  authorized  by  our  law,  for  the 
same  offence  in  a  slave,  has  been  not  long 
since  repealed,  in  conformity  with  public  sen- 
timent. This  needs  reconsideration.* — To 
George  Wythe,  i,  146.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  204. 
(M.,  1778.) 

4610.  LAW,  Lynch.— It  is  more  danger- 
ous that  even  a  guilty  person  should  be  pun- 
ished without  the  forms  of  law,  than  that  he 
should  escape. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii, 
399.    Ford  ed.,  v,  26.    (P.,  1788.) 

4511. .    There     is     no     country 

which  is  not  sometimes  subject  to  irregular 
interpositions  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
country  able,  at  all  times,  to  punish  them. 
There  is  no  country  which  has  less  of  this  to 
reproach  itself  with  than  the  United  States, 
nor  any,  where  the  laws  have  more  regular 
course,  or  are  more  habitually  and  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in. — To  George  Hammond,  iii, 
413.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  54.     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

—  LAW,  Moral.— See  Morality. 

4512.  LAW,  Obedience  to. — He  is  a  bad 

citizen  who  can  entertain  a  doubt  whether  the 
law  will  justify  him  in  saving  his  country,  or 
who  will  scruple  to  risk  himself  in  support 
of  the  spirit  of  a  law,  where  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents have  prevented  a  literal  compliance 
with  it.— Letter  to  County  Magistrates. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  431.    (R.,  1781.) 

4513. .    While  the  laws  shall  be 

obeyed  all  will  be  safe.— From  Jefferson's 
MSS.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  i.    (1801?) 

4514. .    That  love  of  order  and 

obedience  to  the  laws,  which  so  remarkably 
characterize  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
are  sure  pledges  of  internal  tranquillity. — To 
Benjamin  Waring,  iv,  378.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

—  LAW,  Patent.— See  Patents. 

*  Prom  Jefferson's  letter  to  Georjje  Wythe  enclosin^r 
the  draft  of  the  bill  for  "  Proportioning  Crimes  ana 
Punishments  in  cases  heretofore  capital  ".—Editor. 
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4515.  LAW,  Protests  against.— While 
the  principles  of  our  Constitution  give  just 
latitude  to  inquiry,  every  citizen  faithful  to  it 
will  deem  embodied  expressions  of  discontent, 
and  open  outrages  of  law  and  patriotism,  as 
dishonorable  as  they  are  injurious. — R.  to  A. 
Leesburg  Citizens,    viii,  161.    (1809.) 

4516.  LAW,  Beason  and. — Sound  reason 
should  constitute  the  law  of  every  country. — 
Batture  Case,    viii,  531.    (1812.) 

4517.  LAW,  Betrospectlve. — I  agree  in 
an  almost  unlimited  condemnation  of  retro- 
spective laws.  The  few  instances  of  wrong 
which  they  redress  are  so  overweighed  by  the 
insecurity  they  draw  over  all  property  and 
even  over  life  itself,  and  by  the  atrocious  vio- 
lations of  both  to  which  they  lead,  that  it  is 
better  to  live  under  the  evil  than  the  remedy. — 
Official  Opinion,  vii,  470.  Ford  ed.,  v,  176. 
(1790.) 

4518. .    The    sentiment  that  ex 

post  facto  laws  are  against  natural  right,  is  so 
strong  in  the  United  States,  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  State  Constitutions  have  failed  to  pro- 
scribe them.  The  Federal  Constitution,  in- 
deed, interdicts  them  in  criminal  cases  only; 
but  they  are  equally  unjust  in  civil  as  in  crim- 
inal cases,  and  the  omission  of  a  caution 
which  would  have  been  right,  does  not  jus- 
tify the  doing  what  is  wrong. — To  Isaac 
McPherson.    vi,  176.    (M.,  1813.) 

4510. .*  Every    man    should    be 

protected  in  his  lawful  acts,  and  be  certain 
that  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  punish  or  en- 
danger him  for  them.— To  Isaac  McPherson. 
vi,  175.    (M.,  Aug.  1813.) 

4520. .    Nature   and   reason,   as 

well  as  all  our  constitutions,  condemn  retro- 
spective conditions  as  mere  acts  of  power 
against  right.— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi.  515. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  2.    (M.,  1816.) 

4521.  LAW,    Boman   vs.    Feudal. — The 

French  code,  like  all  those  of  middle  and 
southern  Europe,  was  originally  Feudal,  with 
some  variations  in  the  diflFerent  provinces,  for- 
merly independent,  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
France  had  been  made  up.  But  as  circum- 
stances changed,  and  civilization  and  com- 
merce advanced,  abundance  of  new  cases  and 
questions  arose,  for  which  the  simple  and  un- 
written laws  of  Feudalism  had  made  no  pro- 
vision. At  the  same  time,  thev  had  at  hand 
the  legal  system  of  a  nation  highly  civilized, 
a  system  carried  to  a  degree  of  conformity 
with  natural  reason  attained  by  no  other. 
The  study  of  this  system,  too,  was  become 
the  favorite  of  the  age,  and  offering  ready 
and  reasonable  solutions  of  all  the  new  cases 
presenting  themselves,  was  recurred  to  by  a 
common  consent  and  practice ;  not,  indeed,  as 
laws,  formally  established  by  the  legislator  of 
the  country,  but  as  a  Ratio  Scripta,  the  dictate, 
in  all  cases,  of  that  sound  reason  which  should 
constitute  the  law  of  every  country.  Over 
both  of  these  systems,  however,  the  occasional 
edicts  of  the  monarch  are  paramount,  and 
amend  and  control  their  provisions  whenever 
he  deems  amendment  necessary;  on  the  gen- 


eral principle  that  "  leges  posteriores  priores 
ahrogant".  Subsequent  laws  abrogate  those 
which  are  prior. — Batture  Case,  viii,  530. 
(1812.} 

4522. .    The  following  instances 

will  give  some  idea  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
Roman  gained  on  the  Feudal  laws.  A  law 
of  Burgundy  provided  "Si  quis  post  hoc 
barbarus  vel  testari  voluerit,  vel  donare,  out 
RotnatMtn  consuetudinem,  aut  barbttricam, 
esse  servandam,  sciat ".  "  If  any  barbarian 
subject  hereafter  shall  desire  to  dispose  by  leg- 
acy or  donation,  let  him  know  that  either  the 
Roman  or  barbarian  law  is  to  be  observed/* 
And  one  of  Lotharius  II.  of  Germany,  going 
still  further,  gives  to  every  one  an  election 
of  the  system  under  which  he  chose  to  live. 
"  Volumus  ut  cunctus  populus  Romanus  iV 
terrogatur  quali  lege  vult  vivere;  ut  tali 
l^g^,  quali  professi  sunt  vivere  vivant;  U- 
lisque  denuntiatur,  ut  hoc  unus-quis-que. 
tarn  indices,  quam  indices,  vel  reliquus 
popnlns  sciat,  quod  si  ofFensionem  contra 
eandem  legem  fecerint,  eidem  legi,  qua  pro- 
Utentur  vtvere,  subiaceant ".  "  We  will  that 
all  the  Roman  people  shall  be  asked  by  what 
law  they  wish  to  live;  that  they  may  live 
under  such  law  as  they  profess  to  live  by: 
and  that  it  be  published,  that  every  one. 
judges,  as  well  as  generals,  or  the  rest  of 
the  people,  may  know  that  if  they  commit 
offence  against  the  said  law,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  law  by  which  they  pro- 
fess to  live."  Ency.  Method.  Jurisprudence. 
Coutume.  399.  Presenting  the  uncommon 
spectacle  of  a  jurisdiction  attached  to  persons, 
instead  of  places.  Thus  favored,  the  Roman 
became  an  acknowledged  supplement  to  the 
Feudal  or  customary  law ;  but  still,  not  under 
any  act  of  the  legislature,  but  as  "  raison 
ecrite  ",  "  written  reason  " :  and  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  becoming  much  the 
most  numerous,  it  constitutes  in  fact  the  mass 
of  their  law. — Note  in  Batture  Case,  viii, 
531.    (1812.) 

4523.  LAW,  Sanguinary.— The  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  and  cottntries  has  shown  that 
cruel  and  sanguinary  laws  defeat  their  own 
purpose,  by  engaging  the  benevolence  of  man- 
kind to  withhold  prosecutions,  to  smother 
testimony,  or  to  listen  to  it  with  bias,  and 
by  producing  in  many  instances  a  total  dis- 
pensation and  impunity  under  the  names  of 
pardon  and  privilege  of  clergy;  when,  if  the 
punishment  were  only  proportioned  to  the  in- 
jury, men  would  feel  it  their  inclination,  as 
well  as  their  duty,  to  see  the  laws  observed, — 
Crimes  Bill,  i,  148.  Forded.,  ii,  204.  (1779.) 

—  LAWy  The  Sedition. — See  Auek  and 

Sedition  Laws,  and  Sedition  Law. 

4524.  LAW,  Simplicity.— Laws  are  made 
for  men  of  ordinary  understanding,  and 
should  therefore,  be  construed  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  common  sense.  Their  meaning  is 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, which  may  make  anything  mean  every- 
thing or  nothing,  at  pleasure.  It  should  be 
left  to  the  sophisms  of  advocates,  whose  trade 
it  is,  to  prove  that  a  defendant  is  a  plaintiff. 
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though  dragged  into  court,  torto  coHo,  like 
Bonaparte's  volunteers,  into  the  field  in 
chains,  or  that  a  power  has  been  given  be- 
cause it  ought  to  have  been  given,  et  alia 
talia. — To  William  Johnson,  vii,  297.  Fohd 
ED.,  X,  231.    (M.,  1823.) 

—  LAW,  Study  of. — See  Lawyers. 

4525.  LAW,  Style  of.— In  its  [the  bill 
"  proportioning  crimes  and  punishments  ",  in 
the  Virginia  Revised  Code]  style  I  have 
aimed  at  accuracy,  brevity,  and  simplicity, 
preserving,  however,  the  very  words  of  the 
established  law,  wherever  their  meaning  had 
been  sanctioned  by  judicial  decisions,  or  ren- 
<'ered  technical  by  usage.  The  same  matter, 
if  couched  in  the  modem  statutory  language, 
with  all  its  tautologies,  redundancies,  and 
circumlocutions,  would  have  spread  itseljf  over 
many  pages,  and  been  unintelligible  to  those 
whom  it  most  concerns.  Indeed,  I  wished  to 
exhibit  a  sample  of  reformation  in  the  bar- 
barous style  into  which  modem  statutes  have 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  simplicity. — 
To  George  Wythe,  i,  146.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  203. 
(M.,  1778.)     See  4531- 

4526. .    In  the  execution  of  my 

part  fof  the  revision  of  the  Virginia  laws], 
I  thought  it  material  not  to  vary  the  diction 
of  the  ancient  statutes  by  modemizing  it, 
nor  to  give  rise  to  new  questions  by  new  ex- 
pressions. The  text  of  these  statutes  had  been 
so  fully  explained  and  defined  by  numerous 
adjudications,  as  scarcely  ever  now  to  produce 
a  question  in  our  courts. — Autobiography,  i, 
44.    Ford  ed.,  i,  60.    (1821.) 

4527. .    I  am  pleased  with  the 

style  and  diction  of  your  laws  [in  Louisiana 
Code].  Plain  and  intelligible  as  the  ordinary 
writings  of  common  sense,  I  hope  it  will  pro- 
duce imitation.  Of  all  the  countries  on  earth 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  the  style 
of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament  is  the 
most  barbarous,  uncouth  and  unintelligible. 
It  can  be  understood  by  those  alone  who  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  studying  such  tautolo- 
gous,  involved  and  parenthetical  jargon. 
Where  they  found  their  model,  I  know  not. 
Neither  ancient  nor  modem  codes,  nor  even 
their  own  early  statutes,  fumish  any  such  ex- 
ample. And,  like  faithful  apes,  we  copy  it 
faithfully. — To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  404. 
(M.,  1825.) 

4528.  LAW,  Transcending. — ^The  ques- 
tion you  propose,  whether  cicumstances  do  not 
sometimes  occur,  which  make  it  a  duty  in 
officers  of  high  tmst,  to  assume  authorities 
beyond  the  law,  is  easy  of  solution  in  princi- 
ple, but  sometimes  embarrassing^  in  practice. 
A  strict  observance  of  the  written  laws  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good 
citizen,  but  it  is  not  the  highest.  The  laws 
of  necessity,  of  self-preservation,  of  saving 
our  country  when  in  danger,  are  of  higher  ob- 
ligation. To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  written  law,  would  be  to  lose  the 
law  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  all 
those  who  are  enjoying  them  with  us;  thus 
absurdly   sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means. 


When  in  the  battle  of  Germantown,  General 
Washington's  army  was  annoyed  from  Chew's 
house,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  plant  his  cannon 
against  it,  although  the  property  of  a  citizen. 
When  he  besieged  Yorktown,  he  levelled  the 
suburbs,  feeling  that  the  laws  of  property 
must  be  postponed  to  the  safety  of  the  nation. 
While  the  army  was  before  York,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Viiginia  [Jefferson]  took  horses,  car- 
riages, provisions,  and  even  men  by  force,  to 
enable  that  army  to  stay  together  till  it  could 
master  the  public  enemy;  and  he  was  justified. 
A  ship  at  sea  in  distress  for  provisions,  meets 
another  having  abundance,  yet  refusing  a  sup- 
ply; the  law  of  self-preservation  authorizes 
the  distressed  to  take  a  supply  by  force.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  unwritten  laws  of  neces- 
sity, of  self-preservation,  and  of  the  public 
safety,  control  the  written  laws  of  meum  and 
tuum.  Further  to  exemplify  the  principle,  I 
will  state  an  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  it 
had  been  made  known  to  the  Executive  of 
the  Union  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  that  we 
might  have  the  Floridas  for  a  reasonable  sum, 
that  that  sum  had  not  indeed  been  so  ap- 
propriated by  law,  but  that  Congress  were  to 
meet  within  three  weeks,  and  might  ap- 
propriate it  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  their 
session.  Ought  he,  for  so  great  an  advantage 
to  his  country,  to  have  risked  himself  by 
transcending  the  law  and  making  the  pur- 
chase? The  public  advantage  offered,  in  this 
supposed  case,  was  indeed  immense,  but  a 
reverence  for  law  and  the  probability  that  the 
advantage  might  still  be  legally  accomplished 
by  a  delay  of  only  three  weeks,  were  power- 
ful reasons  against  hazarding  the  act.  But 
suppose  it  foreseen  that  a  John  Randolph 
would  find  means  to  protract  the  proceeding 
on  it  b^  Congress,  until  the  ensuing  spring, 
by  which  time  new  circumstances  would 
change  the  mind  of  the  other  party.  Ought 
the  Executive,  in  that  case,  and  with  that  fore- 
knowledge, to  have  secured  the  good  to  his 
country,  and  to  have  tmsted  to  their  justice 
for  the  transgression  of  the  law?  I  think  he 
ought,  and  that  the  act  would  have  been  ap- 
proved. After  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
we  thought  war  a  very  possible  result.  Our 
magazines  were  illy  provided  with  some  nec- 
essary articles,  nor  had  any  appropriations 
been  made  for  their  purchase.  We  ventured, 
however,  to  provide  them,  and  to  place  our 
country  in  safety;  and  stating  the  case  to 
Congress,  they  sanctioned  the  act.  To  pro- 
ceed to  the  conspiracy  of  Burr,  and  particu- 
larly to  General  Wilkinson's  situation  in  New 
Orleans.  In  judging  this  case,  we  are  bound 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  information,  cor- 
rect and  incorrect,  which  he  then  possessed. 
He  expected  Burr  and  his  band  from  above, 
a  British  fleet  from  below,  and  he  knew  there 
was  a  formidable  conspiracy  within  the  city. 
Under  these  circumstances,  was  he  justifiable, 
first,  in  seizing  notorious  conspirators?  On 
this  there  can  be  but  two  opinions ;  one,  of  the 
guilty  and  their  accomplices;  the  other,  that 
of  all  honest  men.  Secondly,  in  sending  them 
to  the  seat  of  govemment.  when  the  written 
law  gave  them  a  right  to  trial  in  the  territory? 
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The  danger  of  their  rescue,  of  their  con- 
tinuing their  machinations,  the  tardiness  and 
weakness  of  the  law,  apathy  of  the  judges, 
active  patronage  of  the  whole  tribe  of  lawyers, 
unknown  disposition  of  the  juries,  an  hourly 
expectation  of  the  enemy,  salvation  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  Union  itself,  which  would 
have  been  convulsed  to  its  centre,  had  that 
conspiracy  succeeded;  all  these  constituted  a 
law  of  necessity  and  self-preservation,  and 
rendered  the  salus  populi  supreme  over  the 
written  law.  The  officer  who  is  callc^l  to  act 
on  this  superior  ground,  does  indeed  risk  him- 
self on  the  justice  of  the  controlling  powers  of 
the  Constitution,  and  his  station  makes  it  his 
duty  to  incur  that  risk.  But  those  controlling 
powers,  and  his  fellow  citizens  generally,  are 
bound  to  judge  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  acted.  They  are  not 
to  transfer  the  information  of  this  place  or 
moment  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  action; 
but  to  put  themselves  into  his  situation.  We 
knew  here  [Washington]  that  there  never  was 
danger  of  a  British  fleet  from  below,  and 
that  Burr's  band  was  crushed  before  it  reached 
the  Mississippi.  But  General  Wilkinson's  in- 
formation was  very  different,  and  he  could  act 
on  no  other.  From  these  examples  and  prin- 
ciples you  may  see  what  I  think  on  the  ques- 
tion proposed.  They  do  not  go  to  the  case 
of  persons  charged  with  petty  duties,  where 
consequences  are  trifling,  and  time  allowed  for 
a  legal  course,  nor  to  authorize  them  to  take 
such  cases  out  of  the  written  law.  In  these, 
the  example  of  over-leaping  the  law  is  of 
greater  evil  than  a  strict  adherence  to  its  im- 
perfect provisions.  It  is  incumbent  on  those 
only  who  accept  of  great  charges,  to  risk 
themselves  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  or  some  of  its  very 
high  interests  are  at  stake.  An  officer  is 
bound  to  obey  orders;  yet  he  would  be  a  bad 
one  who  should  do  it  in  cases  for  which  they 
were  not  intended,  and  which  involved  the 
most  important  consequences.  The  line  of 
discrimination  between  cases  may  be  difficult; 
but  the  good  officer  is  bound  to  draw  it  at  his 
own  peril,  and  throw  himself  on  the  justice 
of  his  country  and  the  rectitude  of  his  mo- 
tives.—To  J.  B.  CoLviN.  V,  542.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  279.     (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

4529. .     On  great  occasions  every 

good  officer  must  be  ready  to  risk  himself  in 
going  beyond  the  strict  line  of  law,  when  the 
public  preservation  requires  it;  his  motives 
will  be  a  justification  as  far  as  there  is  any 
discretion  in  his  ultra-legal  proceedings,  and 
no  indulgence  of  private  feelings. — To  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,    v,  40.    (W.,  1807.) 

4530. .     Should    we    have    ever 

gained  our  Revolution,  if  we  had  bound  our 
hands  by  manacles  of  the  law,  not  only  in  the 
beginning,  but  in  any  part  of  the  revolution- 
ary conflict?— To  James  Brown,  v,  379- 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  211.     (W.,  1808.)     See  1852. 

4531.  LAW,  Virginia's  Revised  Code.— 
The  [Revision]  Committee  was  appointed  in 
the  latter  part  of  1776,  and  reported  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  i779-  At  the  first  and 
inly  meeting  of  the  whole  committee   (of  five 


persons),  the  question  was  discussed  whether 
we  would  attempt  to  reduce  the  whole  body  of 
the  law  into  a  code,  the  text  of  which  should  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land?  We  decided  against 
that,  because  every  word  and  phrase  in  that  text 
would  become  a  new  subject  of  criticism  and 
litigation,  until  its  sense  should  have  been  set- 
tled by  numerous  decisions,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  rights  of  property  would  be  in 
the  air.  We  concluded  not  to  meddle  with  the 
common  law,  i.  c,  the  law  preceding  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Statutes^  further  than  to  accom- 
modate it  to  our  new  principles  and  circum- 
stances ;  but  to  take  up  the  whole  body  of  stat- 
utes and  Virginia  laws^  to  leave  out  everything 
obsolete  or  improper,  insert  what  was  wanting, 
and  reduce  the  whole  within  as  moderate  a 
compass  as  it  would  bear«  and  to  the  plain 
language  of  common  sense,  divested  of  the 
verbiage,  the  barbarous  tautologies  and  redun- 
dancies which  render  the  British  statutes  unin- 
telligible. From  this,  however,  were  excepted 
the  ancient  statutes,  particularly  those  com- 
mented on  by  Lord  Coke,  the  language  of  which 
is  simple,  and  the  meaning  of  every  word  so 
well  settled  by  decisions,  as  to  make  it  safest 
not  to  change  words  where  the  sense  was  to  be 
retained.  After  setting  our  plan^  Colonel  Mason 
declined  undertaking  the  execution  of  any  part 
of  it,  as  not  being  sufficiently  read  in  the  law. 
Mr.  Lee  very  soon  afterwards  died,  and  the 
work  was  distributed  between  Mr.  Wythe,  Mr. 
Pendleton  and  myself.  To  me  was  assigned  the 
common  law  (so  far  as  we  thought  of  altering 
it)  and  the  statutes  down  to  the  Reformation, 
or  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  to  Bir. 
Wythe,  the  subsequent  body  of  the  statutes,  and 
to  Mr.  Pendleton  the  Virginia  laws.  This  dis- 
tribution threw  into  my  part  the  laws  concerning 
crimes  and  punishments,  the  law  of  descents, 
and  the  laws  concerning  religion.  After  com- 
pleting our  work  separately,  we  met  (Mr.  W.. 
Mr.  P.,  and  myself)  in  Williamsburg,  and  held 
a  long  session,  in  which  we  went  over  the  first 
and  second  parts  in  the  order  of  time,  weighing 
and  correcting  every  word,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  form  in  which  they  were  afterwards  re- 
ported. When  we  proceeded  to  the  third  part, 
we  found  that  Mr.  Pendleton  had  not  exactly 
seized  the  intentions  of  the  committee,  which 
were  to  reform  the  language  of  the  Virginia 
laws,  and  reduce  the  matter  to  a  simple  style 
and  form.  He  had  copied  the  acts  verbatim. 
only  omitting  what  was  disapproved ;  and  some 
family  occurrence  calling  him  indispensably 
home,  he  desired  Mr.  Wythe  and  myself  to 
make  it  what  we  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and 
authorized  us  to  report  him  as  concurring  in 
the  work.  We  accordingly  divided  the  work, 
and  reexecuted  it  entirely  so  as  to  assimilate 
its  plan  and  execution  to  the  other  parts,  as  well 
as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  admit,  and 
we  brought  the  whole  of  the  British  Statutes 
and  laws  of  Virginia  into  127  acts,  most  of 
them  short.  This  is  the  history  of  that  work 
as  to  its  execution.  ♦  *  ♦  Experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  change  in  the  style  of  the 
laws  was  for  the  better,  and  it  has  sensibly 
reformed  the  style  of  our  laws  from  that  time 
downwards,  insomuch  that  they  have  obtained, 
in  that  respect,  the  approbation  of  men  of  con- 
sideration on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
Whether  the  change  in  the  style  and  form  of 
the  criminal  law.  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Taylor^ 
was  for  the  better,  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  The 
digest  of  that  act  employed  me  longer  than  I 
believe  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  for  it  rendered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  go  with  great  care  over 
Bracton,  Britton,  the  Saxon  statutes,  and  the 
works  of  authority  on  criminal  law;  and  it 
gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that,  in  gen- 
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eral»  I  had  only  to  reduce  the  law  to  its  ancient 
Saxon  condition,  stripping  it  of  all  the  innova- 
tions and  rigorisms  of  subsequent  times,  to 
make  it  what  it  should  be.  The  substitution  of 
the  penitentiary,  instead  of  labor  on  the  high 
road,  and  of  some  other  punishments  truly  ob- 
jectionable, is  a  just  merit  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  law.  When  our  report  was  made,  the 
idea  of  a  penitentiary  had  never  been  suggested  ; 
the  happy  experiment  of  Pennsylvania  we  had 
not  then  the  benefit  of. — To  Skelton  Jones. 
V,  459.    (M.,  1809.) 

4582. .    When  I  left  Congress  in 

1776,  it  was  in  the  persuasion  that  our  whole 
code  (of  Virginia)  must  be  reviewed,  adapted 
to  our  republican  form  of  government;  and 
now  that  we  had  no  negatives  of  Councils, 
Governors,  and  Kings  to  restrain  us  from  do- 
ing right,  that  it  should  be  corrected,  in  all  its 
parts,  with  a  single  eye  to  reason,  and  the  good 
of  those  for  whose  government  it  was  framed. 
Early,  therefore,  in  the  session  of  '76,  to  which 
I  returned,  I  moved  and  presented  a  bill  for  the 
revision  of  the  laws  which  was  passed  on  the 
24th  of  October ;  and  on  the  5th  of  November, 
Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Wythe,  George  Mason, 
Thomas  L.  Lee,  and  myself,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  execute  the  work.  We  agreed  to 
meet  at  Fredericksburg  to  settle  the  plan  of 
operation,  and  to  distribute  the  work.  We 
met  there  accordingly  on  the  13th  of  January, 

1777.  The  first  question  was,  whether  we 
shotild  propose  to  abolish  the  whole  existing 
system  of  laws,  and  prepare  a  new  and  complete 
Institute,  or  preserve  the  general  system,  and 
only  modify  it  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
Mr.  Pendleton,  contrary  to  his  usual  disposi- 
tion in  favor  of  ancient  things,  was  for  the 
former  proposition,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Lee.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  to 
abrogate  our  whole  system  would  be  a  bold 
measure,  and  probably  far  beyond  the  views 
of  the  legislature;  that  they  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  revising  from  time  to  time  the  laws 
of  the  Colony,  omitting  the  expired,  the  re- 
pealed, and  the  obsolete,  amending  only  those 
retained,  and  probably  meant  we  should  now 
do  the  same,  only  including  the  British  statutes 
as  well  as  our  own ;  that  to  compose  a  new  In- 
stitute, like  those  of  Justinian  and  Bracton,  or 
that  of  Blackstone,  which  was  the  model  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pendleton,  would  be  an  arduous 
undertaking,  of  vast  research,  of  great  con- 
sideration and  judgment;  and  when  reduced  to 
a  text,  every  word  of  that  text,  from  the  imper- 
fections of  human  lan^age,  and  its  incom- 
petence to  express  distinctly  every  shade  of 
idea,  would  become  a  subject  of  question  and 
chicanery,  until  settled  by  repeated  adjudica- 
tions ;  and  this  nvould  involve  us  for  ages  in  liti- 
gation, and  render  property  uncertain  until, 
like  Uie  statutes  of  old,  every  word  had  been 
tried  and  settled  by  numerous  decisions,  and  by 
new  volumes  of  reports  and  commentaries ;  and 
Uiat  no  one  of  us,  probably,  would  undertake 
such  a  work  which,  to  be  systematical,  must  be 
the  work  of  one  hand.  This  last  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  Mason,  and  myself. 
When  we  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Mason  excused  himself,  as,  being  no 
lawyer,  he  felt  himself  unqualified  for  the  work, 
and  he  resigned  soon  after.  Mr.  Lee  excused 
himself  on  the  same  ground,  and  died,  indeed, 
in  a  short  time.  The  other  two  gentlemen. 
therefore,  and  myself  divided  the  work  among 
us.  The  common  law  and  statutes  to  the 
4  James  I.  (when  our  separate  legislature  was 
established)  were  assigned  to  me;  the  British 
statutes,  from  that  period  to  the  present  day,  to 


Mr.  Wythe;  and  the  Virginia  laws  to  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton.— Autobiography,  i,  42.  Ford  bd.,  i,  57. 
(1821.) 

4533. ,   In  giving  this  account  of 

the  laws  of  which  I  was  myself  the  mover  and 
draughtsman,  I,  by  no  means,  mean  to  claim  to 
myself  the  merit  of  obtaining  their  passage.  I 
had  many  occasional  and'  strenuous  coadjutors 
in  debate,  and  one,  most  steadfast,  able  and 
zealous;  who  was  himself  a  host.  This  was 
George  Mason. — Autobiography,  i,  40.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  56.     (1821.) 

4584. .    Wc   were   employed    in 

this  work  (revising  Virginia  laws)  from  Jan- 
uary, 1777,  to  February,  1779,  when  we  met  at 
Williamsburg,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Pendleton, 
Mr.  Wythe  and  myself ;  and  meeting  day  by  day, 
we  examined  critically  our  several  parts,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  scrutinizing  and  amending, 
until  we  had  agreed  on  the  whole.  We  then 
returned  home,  had  fair  copies  made  of  our 
several  parts,  which  were  reported  to  the  (Gen- 
eral Assembly,  June  18,  1779,  by  Mr.  Wythe 
and  myself.  Mr.  Pendleton's  residence  being 
distant,  ana  he  having  authorized  us  by  letter 
to  declare  his  approbation.  We  had,  in  this 
work,  brought  so  much  of  the  Common  Law  as 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter,  all  the  British 
statutes  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  day, 
and  all  the  laws  of  Virginia,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Legislature,  in  the  4th  Jac.  i.  to 
the  present  time,  which  we  thought  should  be 
retained,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  bills,  making  a  printed  folio  of 
ninety  pages  only.  Some  bills  were  taken  out, 
occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  and  passed: 
but  the  main  bodv  of  the  work  was  not  entered 
on  by  the  Legislature  until  after  the  general 
peace,  in  1785,  when,  by  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Madison,  in  opposition  to  the 
endless  quibbles,  chicaneries,  perversions,  vexa- 
tions and  delays  of  lawyers  and  demi-lawyers^ 
most  of  the  bills  were  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
with  little  alteration. — Autobiography,  i,  44. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  61.     (1821.) 

4535.  LAWy  Voluntary  support  of. — 
The  voluntary  support  of  laws,  formed  by 
persons  of  their  own  choice,  distinguishes  pe- 
culiarly the  minds  capable  of  self-government. 
The  contrary  spirit  is  anarchy,  which  of  ne- 
cessity produces  despotism. — R.  to  A.  Phila- 
delphia Citizens,    viii,  145.     (1809.) 

4536.  LAW  OF  WASTE,  Explained.— 
The  main  objects  of  the  law  of  Waste  in 
England  are:  i,  to  prevent  any  disguise  of  the 
lands  which  might  lessen  the  reversioner's 
evidence  of  title,  such  as  the  change  of 
pasture  into  arable,  &c. ;  2,  to  prevent  any 
deterioration  of  it,  as  the  cutting  down  forest, 
which  in  England  is  an  injury.  So  careful  is 
the  law  there  against  permitting  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  land,  that  though  it  will  permit 
such  improvements  in  the  same  line,  as 
manuring  arable  lands,  leadins:  water  into 
pasture  lands,  &c.,  yet  it  will  not  permit  im- 
provements in  a  different  line,  such  as  erect- 
ing buildings,  converting  pasture  into  arable, 
&c.,  lest  these  should  lead  to  a  deterioration. 
Hence  we  might  argue  in  Virginia,  that 
though  the  cutting  down  of  forest  in  Virginia 
is,  in  our  husbandry,  rather  an  improvement 
generally,  yet  it  is  not  so  always,  and  there- 
fore it  is  safer  never  to  admit  it.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  reason  for  adopting  different  rules 
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of  waste  here  from  those  established  in  Eng- 
land.--To  Peter  Carr.  iii,  452.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
91.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

4537.  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND,  History.— 
The  laws  of  England,  in  their  progress  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  may  be 
likened  to  the  road  of  a  traveller,  divided  into 
distinct  stages  or  resting  places,  at  each  of 
which  a  review  is  to  be  taken  of  the  ground 
passed  over  so  far.  The  first  of  these  was 
Bracton's  De  Legibus  Anglite;  the  second 
Coke's  Institutes;  the  third  the  Abridgment 
of  the  Law  by  Matthew  Bacon;  and  the 
fourth,  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Doubtless 
there  were  others  before  Bracton  which  have 
not  reached  us.  Alfred,  in  the  preface  to  his 
laws,  says  they  were  compiled  from  those  of. 
Ina,  Offa,  and  i^thelbert,  into  which,  or 
rather  preceding  them,  the  clergy  have  inter- 
polated the  20th,  2 1st,  22d,  23d  and  24th  chap- 
ters of  Exodus,  so  as  to  place  Alfred's  pref- 
ace to  what  was  really  his,  awkwardly 
enough  in  the  body  of  the  work.  An  inter- 
polation, the  more  glaring,  as  containing  laws 
expressly  contradicted  by  those  of  Alfred. 
This  pious  fraud  seems  to  have  been  first 
noted  by  Howard,  in  his  Coutumes  Anglo 
N Ormondes,  and  the  pious  judges  of  England 
have  had  no  inclination  to  question  it.  *  *  * 
This  digest  of  Alfred  of  the  laws  of  the 
Heptarchy  into  a  single  code,  common  to  the 
whole  Kingdom,  by  him  first  reduced  into 
one,  was  probably  the  birth  of  what  is  called 
the  Common  law.  He  has  been  styled,  "  Mag- 
nus Juris  Anglicani  Conditor  " ;  and  his  code, 
the  Dom-Dec,  or  Doom-Book.  That  which 
was  afterwards  under  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  but  a  restoration  of  Alfred's  with  some 
intervening  alterations.  And  this  was  the  code 
which  the  English  so  often,  under  the  Nor- 
man princes,  petitioned  to  have  restored  to 
them.  But,  all  records  previous  to  the  Magna 
Charta,  having  been  early  lost,  Bracton's  is 
the  first  digest  of  the  whole  body  of  law 
which  has  come  down  to  us  entire.  What 
materials  existed  for  it  in  his  time  we  know 
not,  except  the  unauthoritative  collections  of 
Lambard  and  Wilkins,  and  the  treatise  of 
Glanville,  tempore  H.  2.  Bracton's  is  the 
more  valuable,  because  being  written  a  very 
few  years  after  the  Magna  Charta,  which 
commences  what  is  called  the  statute  law,  it 
gives  us  the  state  of  the  common  law  in  its 
ultimate  form,  and  exactly  at  the  point  of 
division  between  the  Common  and  Statute 
law.  It  is  a  most  able  work,  complete  in  its 
matter  and  luminous  in  its  method.  The  stat- 
utes which  introduced  changes  began  now  to 
be  preserved ;  applications  of  the  law  to  new 
cases  by  the  courts,  began  soon  after  to  be 
reported  in  the  Year-Books,  these  to  be 
methodized  and  abridged  by  Fitzherbert, 
Broke.  Rolle,  and  others;  individuals  contin- 
ued the  business  of  reporting;  particular 
treatises  were  written  by  able  men,  and  all 
these,  by  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  had  formed 
so  large  a  mass  of  matter  as  to  call  for  a 
new  digest,  to  bring  it  within  reasonable  com- 
pass. This  he  undertook  in  his  Institutes, 
nnonizing  all   the   decisions  and  opinions 


which  were  reconcilable,  and  rejecting  those 
not  so.  This  work  is  executed  with  so  much 
learning  and  judgment,  that  I  do  not  recollect 
that  a  single  position  in  it  has  ever  been  judi- 
cially denied.  And  although  the  work  loses 
much  of  its  value  by  its  chaotic  form  it  may 
still  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  code  of 
the  English  law.  The  same  processes  recom- 
mencing of  statutory  changes,  new  divisions, 
multiplied  reports,  and  special  treatises,  a  new 
accumulation  had  formed,  calling  for  new  re- 
duction, by  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon.  His 
work,  therefore,  although  not  pretending  to 
the  textual  merit  of  Bracton's,  or  Coke's,  was 
very  acceptable.  His  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, indeed,  although  better  than  Coke's 
jumble,  was  far  inferior  to  Bracton's.  But 
it  was  a  sound  digest  of  the  materials  exist- 
ing on  the  several  alphabetical  heads  under 
which  he  arranged  them.  His  work  was  not 
admitted  in  Westminster  Hall ;  yet  it  was  the 
manual  of  every  judge  and  lawyer,  and,  what 
better  proves  its  worth,  has  been  its  daily 
growth  in  the  general  estimation.  A  succeed- 
ing interval  of  changes  and  additions  of 
matter  produced  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
the  most  lucid  in  arrangement  which  had  yet 
been  written,  correct  in  its  matter,  classical 
in  style,  and  rightfully  taking  its  place  by 
the  side  of  the  Justinian  Institutes.  But,  like 
them,  it  was  only  an  elementary  book.  It  did 
not  present  all  the  subjects  of  the  law  in  ali 
their  details.  It  still  left  it  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  original  works  of  which  it  was  the  sum- 
mary. The  great  mass  of  law  books  from 
which  it  was  extracted,  was  still  to  be  con- 
sulted on  minute  investigations.  It  wanted, 
therefore,  a  species  of  merit  which  entered 
deeply  into  the  value  of  those  of  Bracton. 
Coke  and  Bacon.  They  had  in  effect  swept 
the  shelves  of  all  the  materials  preceding 
them.  To  give  Blackstone,  therefore,  a  full 
measure  of  value,  another  work  is  still  want- 
ing, to  wit:  to  incorporate  with  his  principles 
a  compend  of  the  particular  cases  subsequent 
to  Bacon,  of  which  they  are  the  essence.  This 
might  be  done  by  printing  under  his  text  a 
digest  like  Bacon's,  continued  to  Blackstone's 
time.  It  would  *  *  ♦  increase  its  value 
peculiarly  to  us,  because  just  here  we  break 
off  from  the  parent  stem  of  the  English 
law,  unconcerned  in  any  of  its  subsequent 
changes  or  decisions. — To  Dr,  Thomas 
Cooper,    vi,  291.    (M.,  1814.) 

4538.  LAWS  OF  NATTTSE,  Opposition 

to.— It  is  not  only  vain,  but  wicked,  in  a  legis- 
lator to  frame  laws  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  to  arm  them  with  the  terrors 
of  death.  This  is  truly  creating  crimes  in 
order  to  punish  them.— -Note  on  Crimes  Bill, 
i,  159.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  218.    (i77Q.) 

4530.  LAWS  OF  NATTJBE,  Writers  oau 

^Those  who  write  treatises  of  natural  law, 
can  only  declare  what  their  own  moral  sense 
and  reason  dictate  in  the  several  cases  they 
state.  Such  of  them  as  happen  to  have  feelings 
and  a  reason  coincident  with  those  of  the  wise 
and  honest  part  of  mankind,  are  respected  and 
quoted  as  witnesses  of  what  is  morally  right 
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or  wrong  in  particular  cases.  Grotitis,  Puf- 
fendorf.  Wolf,  and  Vattel  are  of  this  number. 
Where  they  agree  their  authority  is  strong; 
but  where  they  differ  (and  they  often  differ), 
we  must  appeal  to  our  own  feelings  and  reason 
to  decide  between  them.—OpiNiON  on  French 
Treaties,   vii,  6i8.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  225.    (i793) 

4540.  LAWS  OF  VIBGINIA,  CoUectioxi 
of. — ^The  only  object  I  had  in  making  my  col- 
lection of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  was  to  save  all 
those  for  the  public  which  were  not  then  al- 
ready lost,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  future  day 
they  might  be  repubhshed.  Whether  this  be  by 
public  or  private  enterprise,  my  end  will  be 
equally  answered.  ♦ — To  William  Walter 
Henning.   V,  31.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  10.    (W.,  1807.) 

4541.  LAWYERS,  Antipathies  and.— 
No  profession  is  open  to  stronger  antipathies 
than  that  of  the  law.— To  Wm.  Wirt,  v,  233. 
(W.,  1808.) 

4542.  LAWTEBSy  Blackstone.— I  am 
sure  you  join  me  in  lamenting  the  general 
defection  of  lawyers  and  judges  from  the  free 
principles  of  government.  I  am  sure  they  do 
not  derive  this  degenerate  spirit  from  the 
father  of  our  science.  Lord  Coke.  But  it 
may  be  the  reason  why  they  cease  to  read 
him.  and  the  source  of  what  are  now  called 
"Blackstone  Lawyers".— To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,    vi,  296.    (M.,  1814.) 

4548.  LAWYERS,  Education  of  .—Carry 
on  the  study  of  the  law  with  that  of  politics 
and  history.  Every  political  measure  will, 
forever,  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  and  he,  who  knows  nothing 
of  these,  will  always  be  perplexed  and  often 
foiled  by  adversaries  having  the  advantage  of 
that  knowledge  over  him.  Besides,  it  is  a 
source  of  infinite  comfort  to  reflect,  that  under 
chance  of  fortune,  we  have  a  resource  in  our- 
selves from  which  we  may  be  able  to  derive 
an  honorable  subsistence. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, Jr.  ii,  176.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  40.*;.  (  P., 
1787.) 

4544. .     I  have  long  lamented  the 

depreciation  of  law  science.  The  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Blackstone  is  to  us  what  the 
Alkoran  is  to  the  Mahometans,  that  every- 
thing which  is  necessary  is  in  him ;  and  what 
is  not  in  him  is  not  necessary.  I  still  lend  my 
counsel  and  books  to  such  young  students  as 
will  fix  themselves  in  the  neighborhood. 
Coke's  Institutes  and  reports  are  their  first, 
and  Blackstone  their  last  book,  after  an  m- 
termediate  course  of  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  an  elegant  digest  of  what 
they  will  then  have  acquired  from  the  real 
fountains  of  the  law.  Now,  men  are  bom 
scholars,  lawyers,  doctors ;  in  our  day  this  was 
confined  to  poets.— To  John  Tyler,  v,  524- 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  276.    (M.,  1810.) 

4545. .    Begin  with  Coke's  four 

Institutes.  These  give  a  complete  body  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  the  First  James, 
an  epoch  the  more  interesting  to  us,  as  we 
separated  at  that  point  from  English  legis- 
lation, and  acknowledged  no  subsequent  statu- 

•  They  were  published  by  Henning.— EDITOR. 


tory  alterations.    Then  passing  over  (for  oc- 
casional reading  as  hereafter  proposed)  all  the 
reports  and  treatises  to  the  time  of  Matthew 
Bacon,  read  his  abridgment,  compiled  about 
one  hundred  years  after  Coke's,  in  which  they 
are  all  embodied.    This  gives  numerous  ap- 
plications of  the  old  principles  to  new  cases, 
and  gives  the  general  state  of  the  English  law 
at  that  period.   Here,  too,  the  student  should 
take  up  the  Chancery  branch  of  the  law,  by 
reading  the  first  and  second  abridgments  of 
the  cases  in  Equity.      The  second  is  by  the 
same  Matthew  Bacon,  the  first  having  been 
published  some  time  before.    The  alphabetical 
order  adopted  by  Bacon,  is  certainly  not  as 
satisfactory  as  the  systematic.     But  the  ar- 
rangement is  under  very  general  and  leading 
heads,  and  these,  indeed,  with  very  little  dif- 
ficulty, might  be  systematically  instead  of  al- 
phabetically arranged  and  read.   Passing  now 
in  like  manner  over  all  intervening  reports  and 
tracts,  the  student  may  take  up  Blackstone' s 
Commentaries,    published    about    twenty-five 
years  later  than  Bacon's  abridgment,  and  giv- 
ing the  substance  of  these  new  reports  and 
tracts.    This  review  is  not  so  full  as  that  of 
Bacon,   by   any  means,   but  better  digested. 
Here,  too.  Wooddeson  should  be  read  as  sup- 
plementary to  Blackstone,  under  heads  too 
shortly  treated  by  him.    Fonblanque's  edition 
of  Francis's  Maxims  of  Equity,  and  Bridg- 
man's  Digested  Index,  into  which  the  latter 
cases  are  incorporated,  aire  also  supplementary 
in  the  Chancery  branch,  in  which  Blackstone 
is  very  short.    This  course  comprehends  about 
twenty-six  8vo.  volumes,  and  reading  four  or 
five  hours  a  day  would  employ  about  two 
years.    After  these,  the  best  of  the  reporters 
since  Blackstone  should  be  read  for  the  new 
cases   which   have  occurred   since  his   time. 
*    *    *    By  way  of  change  and  relief  for  an- 
other hour  or  two  in  the  day,  should  be  read 
the  law-tracts  of  merit  which  are  many,  and 
among  them  all  those  of  Baron  Gilbert  are  of 
the  first  order.     In  these  hours,  too,  may  be 
read  Bracton  and  Justinian's  Institutes.    The 
method  of  these  two  last  works  is  very  much 
the  same,  and  their  language  often  quite  so. 
Justinian  is  very  illustrative  of  the  doctrines 
of    Equity,    and    is   often    appealed    to,    and 
Cooper's  edition  is  the  best  on  account  of  the 
analogies  and  contrasts  he  has  given  of  the 
Roman    and    English    law.      After    Bracton, 
Reeves's  History  of  the  English  Law  may  be 
read  to  advantage.    During  this  same  hour  or 
two  of  lighter  law  reading,  select  and  leading 
cases   of  the   reporters   may  be   successively 
read,    which    the    several    digests    will    have 
pointed  out  and   referred   to.     I   have  here 
sketched  the  reading  in  Common  Law  and 
Chancery  which   I   suppose  necessary   for  a 
reputable  practitioner  in  those  courts.      But 
there  are  other  branches  of  law  in  which,  al- 
though it  is  not  expected  he  should  be  an 
adept,  yet  when  it  occurs  to  speak  of  them,  it 
should  be  understandingly  to  a  decent  degree. 
These  are  the  Admiralty  law,  Ecclesiastical 
law,  add  the  Law  of  Nations.    I  would  name 
as  elementary  books  in  these  branches,  Mol- 
loy  de  Jure  Maritimo;  Brown's  Compend  of 
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the  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law;  the  Jura  Ec- 
clesiastica,  and  Les  Institutions  du  Droit  de 
la  Nature  et  des  Gens  de  Reyneval.  Besides 
these  six  hours  of  law  reading,  light  and 
heavy,  and  those  necessary  for  the  reports  of 
the  day.  for  exercise  and  sleep,  which  suppose 
to  be  ten  or  twelve,  there  will  be  six  or  eight 
hours  for  reading  history,  politics,  ethics, 
physics,  oratory,  poetry,  criticism,  &c.,  as 
necessary  as  law  to  form  an  accomplished 
lawyer.— To  Dabney  Terrell,  vii,  207.  (M., 
1821.) 

4546.  LAWYERS,  Fatim  Judg^  and.— 
I  think  the  bar  of  the  General  Court  a  proper 
and  excellent  nursery  for  future  judges,  if  it 
be  so  regulated  that  science  may  be  encour- 
aged and  may  live  there.  But  this  can  never 
be  if  an  inundation  of  insects  is  permitted  to 
come  from  the  county  courts,  and  consume 
the  harvest.  These  people,  traversing  the 
counties,  seeing  the  clients  frequently  at  their 
own  courts,  or,  perhaps,  at  their  own  houses, 
must  of  necessity  pick  up  all  the  business. 
The  convenience  of  frequently  seeing  their 
counsel,  without  going  from  home,  cannot  be 
withstood  by  the  country  people.  Men  of 
science,  then  (if  there  were  to  be  any),  would 
only  be  employed  as  auxiliary  counsel  in  dif- 
ficult cases.  But  can  they  live  by  that? 
Certainly  not.  The  present  members  of  that 
kind  therefore  must  turn  marauders  in  the 
county  courts;  and  in  future  none  will  have 
leisure  to  acquire  science.  I  should,  therefore, 
be  for  excluding  the  county  court  attorneys; 
or  rather  for  taking  the  General  Court  lawyers 
from  the  incessant  drudgery  of  the  county 
courts  and  confining  them  to  their  studies,  that 
they  may  qualify  themselves  as  well  to  sup- 
port their  clients,  as  to  become  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  the  bench.— To  George  Wythe,  i, 
211.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  166.    (F.,  1779) 

4547.  LAWYEBS,  HlBtory  and.— His- 
tory, especially,  is  necessary  to  form  a  lawyer. 
— To  John  Garland  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
180.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

4548.  LAWYEBS,  Monarchy  and.— I 
join  in  your  reprobation  of  our  ♦  *  ♦ 
lawyers,  for  their  adherence  to  England  and 
monarchy,  in  preference  to  their  own  country 
and  its  Constitution.  *  ♦  *  They  have, 
in  the  mother  country,  been  generally  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  free  principles  of 
their  constitution.  But  there,  too,  they  have 
changed.  I  ascribe  much  of  this  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  Blackstone  for  my  Lord  Coke,  as 
an  elementary  work. — To  Horatio  G.  Spaf- 
FORD.    vi,  334.    (M.,  1814.) 

—  LAWYERS,  In  office.— See  Congress. 

4540.  LAWYEBS,  Opinions  of  .—On 
every  question  the  lawyers  are  about  equally 
divided,  and  were  we  to  act  but  in  cases  where 
no  contrary  opinion  of  a  lawyer  can  be  had, 
we  should  never  act.— To  Albert  Gallatin. 
v.  369.     (M.,  1808.) 

4550.  LAWYERS,     PoliticB    and.— The 

study  of  the  law  qualifies  a  man  to  be  useful 

>  himself,  to  his  neighbors,  and  to  the  public. 


It  is  the  most  certain  stepping  stone  to  public 
preferment  in  the  political  line. — ^To  T.  M. 
Randolph,  iii,  144.  Ford  ed.,  v,  172.  (N. 
Y.,  179a) 

4551.  LAWYEBS,  Prosperity  of. — ^Never 
fear  the  want  of  business.  A  man  who  quali- 
fies himself  well  for  his  calling  never  fails  of 
employment  in  it — ^To  Peter  Carr.  iii,  452. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  92.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

4552.  LAWYEBSy  Suocees  of. — ^It  is  su- 
periority of  knowledge  which  can  alone  lift 
you  above  the  heads  of  your  competitors,  and 
insure  you  success. — To  John  Garland  Jef- 
ferson.   Ford  ed.,  v,  182.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

4553.  LAWYERS,  Too  many. — Law  is 
quite  overdone.  It  is  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  a  man  must  have  great  powers  to  raise 
himself  in  it  to  either  honor  or  profit.  The 
mob  of  the  profession  get  as  little  money  and 
less  respect,  than  they  would  by  digging  the 
earth.  The  followers  of  i¥^sculapius  are  also 
numerous.  Yet  I  have  remarked  that  wher- 
ever one  sets  himself  down  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood, not  preoccupied,  he  secures  to  him- 
self its  practice,  and  if  prudent,  is  not  long  in 
acquiring  whereon  to  retire  and  live  in  com- 
fort. The  physician  is  happy  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  families  in  which  he  practices. 
All  think  he  has  saved  some  one  of  them, 
and  he  finds  himself  everywhere  a  welcome 
guest,  a  home  in  every  house.  If,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  saved  some  lives,  he  can 
add  that  of  having  at  no  time,  from  want  of 
caution,  destroyed  the  boon  he  was  called  on 
to  save,  he  will  enjoy,  in  age,  the  happy  re- 
flection of  not  having  lived  in  vain;  while 
the  lawyer  has  only  to  recollect  how  many,  by 
his  dexterity,  have  Deen  cheated  of  their  right 
and  reduced  to  beggary. — To  David  Camp- 
bell.   V,  499.    (M.,  1810.) 

4554.  LAWYEBS,  Trade  of  .—Their  trade 
is  to  question  everything,  yield  nothing  and 
talk  by  the  hour.  That  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lawyers  should  do  business  together  ought  not 
to  be  expected.— Autobiography,  i,  58.  F<»d 
ED.,  i,  82.    (1821.) 

—  LEAGUE,  The  marine. — See  1335. 

4555.  LEANDEBy  Case  of  the.— Whereas, 
satisfactory  information  has  been  received  that 
Henry  Whitby,  commanding  a  British  armed 
vessel  called  the  Leander,  did.  on  the  25th  day 
of  the  month  of  April  [1806],  within  the  waters 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  near 
to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by 
a  cannon  shot  fired  from  the  said  vessel,  Lean> 
der,  commit  a  murder  on  the  body  of  John 
Pearce,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ♦  ♦  • 
I  do.  hereby,  especially  enjoin,  and  require  all 
officers,  having  authority,  civil  or  military. 
♦  *  ♦  within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  ♦  ♦  *  to  apprehend  ♦  ♦  •  the 
said  Henry  Whitby,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  him  ♦  •  •  de- 
liver to  the  civil  authority,  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law. — Procuiica- 
TioN.    Ford  ed..  viii,  445.     (May  1806.) 

4556.  LEAB  (Tobias),  Secretaxy  of  the 
Navy. — If  General  Smith  does  not  accept  [the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Navy],  there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  appoint  Lear  permanently.     He  is  eqtial 
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to  the  office  if  he  possessed  equally  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  14.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

4557.  LEABinNG,  Claasical.— For  clas- 
sical learning  I  have  ever  been  a  zealous  advo- 
cate. ♦  ♦  *  I  have  not,  however,  carried  so  far 
as  you  do  my  ideas  of  the  importance  of  a 
hypercritical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  I  have  believed  it  sufficient  to  pos- 
sess a  substantial  understanding  of  their  au- 
thors.— ^To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  390,  (M., 
1814.) 

4558. .    Among    the    values    of 

classical  learning,  I  estimate  the  luxury  of  read- 
ing the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in  all  the 
beauties  of  their  originals.  And  why  should 
not  this  innocent  and  elegant  luxury  take  its 
preeminent  stand  ahead  of  all  those  addressed 
merely  to  the  senses?  I  think  myself  more  in- 
debted to  my  father  for  this  than  for  all  the 
other  luxuries  his  cares  and  affections  have 
placed  within  my  reach ;  and  more  now  than 
when  younger,  and  more  susceptible  of  delights 
from  other  sources.  When  the  decays  of  age 
have  enfeebled  the  useful  energies  of  the  mind, 
the  classic  pages  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  ennui, 
and  become  sweet  composers  to  that  rest  of  the 
grave  into  which  we  are  all  sooner  or  later  to 
descend. — To  John  Brazier,  vii,  131.  (P.F., 
1819,)  See  Education,  Languages,  Science^ 
and  University. 

4550.  LEDYABD  (John),  Explorer.^In 
1786,  while  at  Paris,  I  became  acquainted  with 
John  Ledyard,  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  genius, 
of  some  science,  and  of  fearless  courage  and 
enterprise.  He  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  had  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions  by  an  unrivalled 
intrepidity,  and  published  an  account  of  that 
voyage,  with  details  unfavorable  to  Cook's  de- 
portment towards  the  savages,  and  lessening  our 
regrets  at  his  fate.  Ledyard  had  come  to  Paris 
in  the  hope  of  forming  a  company  to  engage 
in  the  fur  trade  of  the  Western  coast  of  Amer- 
ica. He  was  disappointed  in  this,  and,  being 
oat  of  business,  and  of  a  roaming,  restless  char- 
acter, I  suggested  to  him  the  enterprise  of 
exploring  the  western  part  of  our  continent,, 
hy  passing  through  St.  Petersburg  to  Kams- 
chatka.  and  procuring  a  passage  thence  in  some 
of  the  Russian  vessels  to  Nootka  Sound,  whence 
he  might  make  his  wav  across  the  continent  to 
the  United  States ;  and  I  undertook  to  have  the 
permission  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  solicited. 
He  eagerly  embraced  the  proposition,  and  M.  de 
Semoulin,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  more 
particularly  Baron  Grimm,  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Empress,  solicited  her  permis- 
sion for  him  to  pass  through  her  dominions,  to 
the  western  coast  of  nmerica.  And  here  I 
must  correct  a  material  error  which  I  have 
committed  in  another  place,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Empress.  In  writing  some  notes  of  the 
life  of  Captain  Lewis,  prefixed  to  his  '*  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Pacific  ",  I  stated  that  the  Empress 
gave  the  permission  asked,  and  afterwards  re- 
tracted it.  This  idea,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
six  years*  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  my 
mind,  that  I  committed  it  to  paper,  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  error.  Yet  I  find,  on  recur- 
ring to  my  letters  of  that  date,  that  the  Em- 
press refused  permission  at  once,  considering 
the  enterprise  as  entirely  chimerical.  But 
Ledyard  would  not  relinquish  it,  persuading 
himself  that,  by  proceeding  to  St.  Petersburg, 
he  could  satisfy  the  Empress  of  its  practicabil- 
ity, and  obtain  her  permission.  He  went  ac- 
cordingly, but  she  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  some 
distant  part  of  her  dominions  [the  Crimea],  and 


he  pursued  his  course  to  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Kamschatka,  where  he  was  overtaken 
bv  an  arrest  from  the  Empress,  brought  back  to 
Poland,  and  there  dismissed.  I  must  therefore, 
in  justice,  acquit  the  Empress  of  ever  having 
for  a  moment  countenanced,  even  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  innocent  passage  through  her 
territories,  this  interesting  enterprise. — Auto- 
biography,    i,  68.     Ford  ed.,  i,  94.     (1821.) 

4560.  LEDYABD  (John),  Imaginative. 

^He  is  a  person  of  ingenuity  and  information. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  too  much  imagination. — 
To  Charles  Thomson,  ii,  276.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
(1787.) 

4561.  LEDYABD  (John),  Poverty.— I 
had  a  letter  from  Ledyard  lately,  dated  at  St 
Petersburg.  He  had  but  two  shirts,  and  yet 
more  shirts  than  shillings.  Still  he  was  deter- 
mined to  obtain  the  palm  of  the  first  circum- 
ambulator of  the  earth.  He  says,  that  having 
no  money,  they  kick  him  from  place  to  place^ 
and  thus  he  expects  to  be  kicked  round  the 
globe. — To  J.  Bannister,  Jr.  ii,  150.  (P„ 
1787.) 

4562.  LEDYABD  (John),  Penetrating 
Africa. — A  countryman  of  ours,  a  Mr.  Led- 
yard of  Connecticut,  set  out  from  Paris,  some 
time  ago,  for  St.  Petersburg,  to  go  thence  to 
Kamschatka,  thence  to  cross  over  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  America,  and  penetrate  through  the 
continent  to  the  other  side  of  it.  He  had  got 
within  a  few  days'  journev  of  Kamschatka. 
when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  sent  back,  and  turned  adrift  in 
Poland.  He  went  to  London ;  engaged  under 
the  auspices  of  a  private  society,  formed  there 
for  pushing  discoveries  into  Africa;  passed  by 
Paris  *  *  *  for  Marseilles,  where  he  will  em- 
bark for  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo;  thence 
explore  the  Nile  to  its  source,  cross  the  head  of 
the  Niger,  and  descend  that  to  its  mouth.  He 
promises  me,  if  he  escapes  through  his  journey, 
he  will  go  to  Kentucky,  and  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate westerly  to  the  South  Sea. — To  Rev. 
James  Madison,     ii,  433.     (P.,  1788,) 

4563. .  My  last  accounts  of  Led- 
yard were  from  Grand  Cairo.  He  was  just  been 
plunging  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Africa, 
probably  never  to  emerge  again.  If  he  returns, 
he  has  promised  me  to  go  to  America  and 
penetrate  from  Kentucky  to  the  western  side 
of  the  continent. — To  William  Carmichael. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  75.    (P.,  1789.) 

4564.  LEE  (Arthur),  In  the  Treasury.— 

I  am  sorry  to  see  a  possibility  of  Arthur  Lee's 
being  put  into  the  Treasury.  He  has  no  tal- 
ents for  the  office,  and  what  he  has  will  be  em- 
ployed in  rummaging  old  accounts  to  involve 
you  in  eternal  war  with  Robert  Morris ;  and 
he  will«  in  a  short  time^  introduce  such  dissen- 
sions into  the  commission  as  to  break  it  up. 
If  he  goes  on  the  other  appointment  to  Kas- 
kaskia,  he  will  produce  a  revolt  of  that  settle- 
ment from  the  United  States. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   i,  348.    Ford  ed..  iv.  53.     (P.,  1785.) 

4565.  LEE  (Bichard  Henry),  In  Con- 
vention.— I  shall  return  to  Virginia  after  the 
nth  of  August.  I  wish  my  successor  may  be 
certain  to  come  before  that  time;  in  that  case 
I  shall  hope  to  see  you  and  not  Wythe,  in  con- 
vention, that  the  business  of  Government,  which 
is  of  everlasting  concern,  may  receive  your 
aid. — To  Richard  Henry  Lee.     i,  204.  (1776.) 

4566.  LEE  (Bichard  Henry),  In  the 
Bevolution.— I  presume  you  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  Life  of  Richard  h.  Lee,  from  his 
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grandson  of  the  same  name,  author  of  the 
work.  You  and  I  know  that  he  merited  much 
during  the  Revolution.  Eloquent,  bold,  and 
ever  watchful  at  his  post,  of  which  his  biogra- 
pher omits  no  proof.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  friends  of  ueorge  Mason,  of  Patrick  Henry, 
yourself,  *  and  even  of  General  Washington, 
may  not  reclaim  some  feathers  of  the  plumage 
given  him,  noble  as  was  his  proper  and  original 
coat. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  422.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
347.     (M.,  1825.) 

4567.  LEE  (Bicliard  Henry),  As  a  sol- 
dier.— I  am  glad  to  see  the  romance  of  Lee 
removed  from  the  shelf  of  history  to  that  of 
fable.  Some  small  portion  of  the  transactions 
he  relates  were  within  my  own  knowledge ;  and 
of  these  I  can  say  he  has  given  more  falsehood 
than  fact;  and  I  have  heard  many  officers  de- 
clare the  same  as  to  what  had  passed  under 
their  eyes. — ^To  William  Johnson.  Ford  bd., 
X,  222.    (M.,  1822.) 

4568.  LEE     (Bichard    Henry),     As     a 

Writer.— [John]  Marshall,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  history  [of  Washington],  chap.  3,  p.  180^ 
ascribes  the  petition  to  the  King,  of  1774  (i 
Joum.  Cong.  67)  to  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  I  think  myself  certain  it  was  not  written 
by  him,  as  well  from  what  I  recollect  to  have 
heard,  as  from  the  internal  evidence  of  style. 
His  was  loose,  vague,  frothy,  rhetorical.  He 
was  a  poorer  writer  than  his  brother  Arthur; 
and  Arthur's  standing  may  be  seen  in  his  Mon- 
itor's letters,  to  insure  the  sale  of  which,  they 
took  the  precaution  of  tacking  to  them  a  new 
edition  of  the  Farmers'  letters  like  Mezentins, 
who  "  Mortua  jungebat  corpora  vivis ". — To 
John  Adams,  vi,  193.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  418.  (M.^ 
1813.) 

-.  LEk^AL  TEKDEB.— See  Money.' 

4560.  LEGISLATIOir,  The  colonists 

and.^To  continue  their  [the  Colonists]  con- 
nection with  the  friends  whom  they  had  left, 
they  arranged  themselves  by  charters  of  com- 
pact under  the  same  common  king,  who  thus 
completed  their  powers  of  full  and  perfect  leg- 
islation and  became  the  link  of  union  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  empire. — Declara- 
tion ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  465. 
(July  1775.) 

4570. .   The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ♦  ♦  * 
because  they  [Parliament]  do  not  renounce 
the  power  *  *  *  of  legislating  for  us  them- 
selves in  all  cases  whatsoever. — Reply  to 
Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  480. 
(July  177s.) 

4571.  LEGISLATION,  Dignity  of.— The 
dignity  of  legislation  admits  not  of  changes 
backwards  and  forwards. — To  Count  de 
Montmorin.    ii,  531.    (P.,  1788.) 

4572.  LEGISLATION,  Ez  post  facto.— 
I  recollect  no  case  where  a  question  simply 
between  citizens  of  the  same  btate,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  foreign  department,  except 
that  of  inhibiting  tenders  but  of  metallic 
money,  and  ex  post  facto  legislation. — To 
Edward  Livingston,  vii,  342.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
300.    (M.,  1824.) 

•  The  address  of  this  letter  was  lost— EDITOR, 
t  Bv  Johnson   in  his  Life  of  General  Nathaniel 
V^^wr.— Editor. 


4573.  LEOISLATIOK,     Indiscriminate. 

— To  show  they  [Parliament]  mean  no  discon- 
tinuance of  injury,  they  pass  acts  at  the  very 
time  of  holding  out  this  proposition,  for  xt- 
straining  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the 
province  of  New  England,  and  for  inter- 
dicting the  trade  of  the  other  colonies  with 
all  foreign  nations.  This  proves  unequivo- 
cally they  mean  not  to  relinquish  the  exercise 
of  indiscriminate  legislation  over  us. — ^Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Fosd  Ea. 
i,  480.    (July  1775.) 

4574.  LEGISLATION,  Powers  of  .—From 
the  nature  of  things,  every  society  must,  at 
all  times,  possess  within  itself  the  sovereign 
powers  of  legislation.  The  feelings  of  human 
nature  revolt  against  the  supposition  of  a  state 
so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  emer- 
gency, provide  against  dangers  which,  per- 
haps, threaten  immediate  ruin. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  158.  Ford  ed.,  i,  443. 
(1774.) 

4575.  LEOISLATIOir,  Reform  in.— They 
will  not  be  able  to  undo  all  which  the  two 
preceding  Legislatures  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  done. 
Public  faith  and  right  will  oppose  this.  But 
some  parts  of  the  system  may  be  rightfully 
reformed;  a  liberation  from  the  rest  unre- 
mittingly pursued  as  fast  as  right  will  permit 
and  the  door  shut  in  future  gainst  similar 
commitments  of  the  nation. — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  362.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  4.  (Pa.. 
May  1792.) 

4576.  LEGISLATIONy  Self-^vemment 
and. — Rather  than  submit  to  the  rights  of 
legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  ♦  *  *  I  would  lend  my  hand 
to  sink  the  whole  Island  in  the  ocean. — To 
John  Randolph,  i,  201.  Ford  Ea,  i,  484 
(M.,  Aug.  1775.) 

4577.  LEOISLATTIBESy  Conference 
committees. — The  House  of  Delegates  has 
desired  [a]  conference  in  order  to  preserve 
that  harmony  and  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  Senate,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  their  joint  duties  of  legislation 
and  to  prevent,  both  now  and  in  future,  the 
delay  of  public  business,  and  injury  which 
may  accrue  to  individuals,  should  the  two 
Houses  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  distinct 
office  of  each.— Report  to  G)Ngress.  Foht 
ED.,  ii,  135.    (1777.) 

4578.  LEGISLATTIBES,  ConTening.— 
He  [George  HL]  has  endeavored  to  pervert 
the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia 
into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tjrranny 
*  *  *  by  refusing  to  call  legislatures  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the  political 
system  without  any  legislative  head. — Pro- 
posed Va.  G)nstitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  10. 
(June  1776.) 

4579. ,    He  has  called  together 

legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  distant  from  the  depositary  of 
their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  mea.<i- 
urcs.— Declaration  of  Inimepeni«nce  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 
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4580.  LEGISLATUBES,  Credentials.— 
The  Legislature  shall  form  one  house  only  for 
the  verification  of  their  credentials. — Notes 
FOR  A  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  521. 
(1794.) 

4581.  LEGISLATTTBESy  Despotism  and. 
— All  the  powers  of  government,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legisla- 
tive body.  The  concentrating  these  in  the 
same  hands  is  precisely  the  definition  of  des- 
potic government.  It  will  be  no  alleviation 
that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plu- 
rality of  hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-three  despots  would 
surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  those 
who  doubt  it  turn  their  eyes  on  the  republic 
of  Venice.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361. 
Ford  ed.^  iii,  223.     (1782.) 

'4582.  LEGISLATUBE8,  Dissolution  by 
George  m.— One  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment a^i^atnst  Trestlain  and  the  other  Judges  of 
Westminster  Hall,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  for  which  they  suffered  death,  as 
traitors  to  their  country,  was,  that  they  had 
advised  the  king  that  he  might  dissolve  his  Par- 
liament at  any  time ;  and  succeeding  kings  have 
adopted  the  opinion  of  these  unjust  Judges. 
Since  the  reign  of  the  Second  William,  however, 
under  which  the  British  constitution  was  settled 
on  its  free  and  ancient  principles,  neither  his 
Majesty,  nor  his  ancestors,  have  exercised  such 
a  power  of  dissolution  in  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain  *  ;  and  when  his  Majesty  was  petitioned, 
by  the  united  voice  of  his  people  there,  to  dis- 
solve the  present  Parliament,  who  had  become 
obnoxious  to  them,  his  Ministers  were  heard  to 
declare,  in  open  Parliament,  that  his  Majesty 

S assessed  no  such  power  by  the  constitution, 
ut  how  different  their  language,  and  his  prac- 
tice, here!  To  declare,  as  their  duty  required, 
the  known  rights  of  their  country,  to  oppose  the 
usurpations  of  every  foreign  judicature,  to  dis- 
regard the  imperious  mandates  of  a  minister  or 
governor,  have  been  the  avowed  causes  of  dis- 
solving Houses  of  Representatives  in  America. 
But  if  such  powers  be  really  invested  in  his 
Majesty,  can  he  suppose  they  are  there  placed  to 
awe  the  members  from  such  purposes  as  these? 
When  the  representative  body  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  their  constituents,  when  they  have  no- 
toriously made  sale  of  their  most  valuable  rights, 
when  they  have  assumed  to  themselves  powers 
which  the  people  never  put  into  their  hands, 
then,  indeed,  their  continuing  in  office  becomes 
dangerous  to  the  State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise 
of  the  power  of  dissolution.  Such  being  the 
causes  for  which  the  representative  body  should. 
and  should  not  be  dissolved,  will  it  not  appear 
strange  to  an  unbiased  observer,  that  that  of 
Great  Britain  was  not  dissolved,  while  those 
of  the  Colonies  have  repeatedly  incurred  that 
sentence? — Rights  of  British  America,  i. 
137.    Ford  ed.,  i,  441.     (x774-) 

4583. .    Your  Majesty,  or  your 

governors,  have  carried  this  power  [to  dissolve 

•  "  Sfnce  this  period  the  King  has  several  times 
dissolved  the  parliament  a  few  weeks  before  its  ex- 
piration, merely  as  an  assertion  of  right.*'— Note  bv 
JEFFERSON. 

**  On  further  inquiry.  I  find  two  instances  of  disso- 
lutions before  the  Parliament  wou1d,*of  itself,  have 
been  at  an  end  :  viz..  the  Parliament  called  to  meet 
Angust  34,  x6g8,  was  dissolved  by  King  William,  De- 
cember 19, 1700.  and  a  new  one  caHed  to  meet  Febru- 
ary 6,  X7DI,  which  was  also  dissolved,  November  n, 
xTox.and  a  new  one  met  December  30,  X70X."— Note 
BY  Jefferson. 


legislatures]  beyond  every  limit  known,  or  pro- 
vided for,  by  the  Iaw*s.  After  dissolving  one 
House  of  Representatives,  they  have  refused  to 
call  another,  so  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
the  legislature  provided  by  the  laws  has  been 
out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of  things, 
every  society  must  at  all  times  possess  within 
itself  the  sovereign  powers  of  legislation.  The 
feelings  of  humanity  revolt  against  the  sup- 
position of  a  state  so  situated  as  that  it  may 
not,  in  any  emergency,  provide  against  dan- 
gers which,  perhaps,  threaten  immediate  ruin. 
While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to  whom  the 
people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  legislation, 
they  alone  possess  and  may  exercise  those 
powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved  by  the 
lopping  off  of  one  or  more  of  their  branches, 
the  power  reverts  to  the  people,  who  may  ex- 
ercise it  to  unlimited  extent,  either  assembling 
together  in  person,  sending  deputies,  or  in  any 
other  way  they  may  think  proper.  ♦  We  for- 
bear to  trace  consequences  further ;  the  dangers 
are  conspicuous  with  which  this  practice  is 
replete. — Rights  of  British  America,  i,  137. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  442.     (1774) 

4584. .    When  the  representative 

body  have  lost  the  confidence  of  their  constitu- 
ents, when  they  have  notoriously  made  sale  of 
their  most  valuable  rights,  when  they  have  as- 
sumed to  themselves  powers  which  the  people 
never  put  into  their  hands,  then,  indeed,  their 
continuing  in  office  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  dissolution. — Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  137.    Ford  ed.,  i,  442.     (1774.) 

4585. .  By  one  act  they  [Parlia- 
ment] have  suspended  the  powers  of  one  Amer- 
ican legislature,  and  by  another  have  declared 
they  may  legislate  for  us  themselves  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  These  two  acts  alone  form 
a  basis  broad  enoush  whereon  to  erect  a  des- 
potism of  unlimited  extent. — Declaration  on 
Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  469.  Quly 
1775.) 

4586 .    He    [George    III.]    has 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly 
office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  insup- 
portable tyranny  *  *  ♦  by  dissolving  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  repeatedly  and  continually,  for 
opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on 
the  rights  of  the  people. — Proposed  Virginia 
Constitution,    ii,  10.     (June  1776.) 

4587 .    He    [George    HI.]    has 

dissolved  Representative  houses  repeatedly  and 
continually  f  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

4588.  LEGISLATTTBES,  Divlaion  of.— 

The  Legislature  shall  be  separated  by  lot  into 
two  chambers,  which  shall  be  called  [a  and  w]  t 
on  the  first  day  of  their  session  in  every  week ; 
which  separation  shall  be  effected  by  present- 
ing to  the  representatives  from  each  county 
separately  a  number  of  lots  equal  to  their  own 
number,  if  it  be  an  even  one  or  to  the  next 
even  number  above,  if  their  number  be  odd, 

•  A  note  in  Jeflferson's  pamphlet  copy  of  the 
*' Rights,"  Ac,  reads:  "Insert  *^and  the  frame  of 
government,  thns  dissolved,  should  the  people  take 
upon  them  to  lay  the  throne  of  your  Majesty  pros- 
trate, or  to  discontinue  their  connection  with  the 
British  empire,  none  will  be  so  bold  as  to  decide 
against  the  right  or  the  efficacy  of  such  avulsion  '.'* 

—EDITOR. 

f  Congress  struck  out "  and  continually".— Editor. 
X  The  brackets  and  enclosures  are  Jefferson's.— 
Editor. 
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one  half  of  which  lots  shall  be  distinctively 
marked  for  the  one  chamber  and  the  other 
half  for  the  other,  and  each  member  shall  be, 
for  that  week,  of  the  chamber  whose  lot  he 
draws.  Members  not  present  at  the  first 
drawing  for  the  week  shall  draw  on  their 
first  attendance  after. — Notes  for  a  Consti- 
tution.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  521.    (1794.) 

4589. .  Each  chamber  shall  ap- 
point a  speaker  for  the  session,  and  it  shall  be 
weekly  decided  by  lot  between  the  two 
speakers,  of  which  chamber  each  shall  be  for 
the  ensuing  week;  and  the  chamber  to  which 
he  is  allotted  shall  have  one  the  less  in  the 
lots  presented  to  his  colleagues  for  that  week. 
— Notes  for  a  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
521.    (1794.) 

4500. ,  Our  legislatures  are  com- 
posed of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  Repre- 
sentatives, elected  in  different  modes,  and  for 
different  periods,  and  in  some  States,  with  a 
qualified  veto  in  the  Executive  chief.  But  to 
avoid  all  temptation  to  superior  pretensions  of 
the  one  over  the  other  house,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  either  erecting  itself  into  a  privileged 
order,  might  it  not  be  better  to  choose  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  mode,  a  body  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  be  divided  by  lot  into 
two  separate  houses,  acting  as  independently 
as  the  two  houses  in  England,  or  in  our  gov- 
ernments, and  to  shuffle  their  names  together 
and  redistribute  them  by  lot,  once  a  week  for 
a  fortnight?  This  would  equally  give  the  ben- 
efit of  time  and  separate  deliberation,  guard 
against  an  absolute  passage  by  acclamation, 
derange  cabals,  intrigues,  and  the  count  of 
noses,  disarm  the  ascendency  which  a  popular 
demagogue  might  at  any  time  obtain  over 
either  house,  and  render  impossible  all  dis- 
putes between  the  two  houses,  which  often 
form  such  obstacles  to  business. — To  M. 
CoRAY.    vii,  321.     (M.,  1823.) 

4591. In  the  structure  of  our  leg- 
islatures, we  think  experience  has  proved  the 
benefit  of  subjecting  questions  to  two  separate 
bodies  of  deliberants;  but  in  constituting 
these,  natural  right  has  been  mistaken,  some 
making  one  of  these  bodies,  and  some  both, 
the  representatives  of  property  instead  of  per- 
sons; whereas  the  double  deliberation  might 
be  as  well  obtained  without  any  violation  of 
true  principle,  either  by  requiring  a  greater 
age  in  one  of  the  bodies,  or  by  electing  a 
proper  number  of  representatives  of  persons, 
dividing  them  by  lots  into  two  chambers,  and 
renewing  the  division  at  frequent  intervals,  in 
order  to  break  up  all  cabals. — To  John  Cart- 
wright,    vii,  357.    (M.,  1824.) 

4592.  IiEGISLATUBES,  Election  of 
members. — So  many  [representatives]  only 
shall  be  deemed  elected  as  there  are  units 
actually  v  ting  on  that  particular  election,  add- 
ing one  for  any  fraction  of  votes  exceeding  the 
half  unit.  Nor  shall  more  be  deemed  elected 
than  the  number  last  apportioned.  If  a  county 
*ias  not  a  half  unit  of  votes,  the  Legislature 

ill  incorporate  its  votes  with  those  of  some 
Dining  county. — Notes  for  a  Va.  Consti- 
on.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  520.    (1794.) 
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4593. .     Every  elector  may  vote 

for  as  many  representatives  as  were  appor- 
tioned by  the  Legislature  to  his  county  at  the 
last  establishment  of  the  unit.— Notes  for  a 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed  vi  i;20 
(1794.)  '        '    ^' 

4594.  -_ .     There  are  parts  of  the 

new  constitution  of  Spain  in  which  you  would 
expect,  of  course,  that  we  should  not  concur. 
*  One  of  these  is  the  aristocracy,  guater 
subhmata  of  her  legislators;  for  the  ultimate 
electors  of  these  will  themselves  have  been 
three  times  sifted  from  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  may  choose  from  the  nation  at  large 
persons  never  named  by  any  of  the  electoral 
bodies.--To  Chevalier  de  Onis.  vi.  342. 
(M.,  1814.)  '   '^^ 

4595 .     i^t     every     man     who 

hghts  or  pays,  exercise  his  just  and  equal 
right  m  the  election  of  the  legislature —To 

4596.  LEOISLATUKBS,  Preedom  of  ac- 

tion.--The  House  of  Representatives,  when 
met,  shall  be  free  to  act  according  to  their 
own  judgment  and  conscience.— Proposed  Va 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  15.    (June  1776.) 

4597.  LEOISLATUMSS,      Interregnum 

°*-""^e  [George  IIL]  has  refused  for  a  long 
time  after  such  dissolutions  [of  representative 
houses]  to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  where- 
°y}^^^.  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  an- 
nihilation, have  returned  to  the  people  at  large 
for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  in- 
vasion from  without  and  convulsions  within, 
—Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn 
BY  Jefferson. 

4598.  LEGISLATURES,    Officers    of.- 

The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  the  speakers  of  their  respective 
houses,  treasurer,  auditors,  attorney  general, 
register,  all  general  offices  of  the  military 
their  own  clerks  and  Serjeants,  and  no  other 
officers,  except  where,  in  other  parts  of  this 
constitution,  such  appointment  is  expressly 
given  them.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution 
viii,  446.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  325.    (1783.) 

4599.  LBGISLATimBS,  The  people  and. 

--The  people  are  not  qualified  to  legislate. 
With  us,  therefore,  they  only  choose  the  leg- 
islators.- To  L'ABBfe  Arnond.  iii,  8a  Ford 
ED.,  v,  103.     (P.,  1789.) 

4600.  LEGISLATURES,    Powers    of.— 

Our  legislators  are  not  sufficiently  apprized  of 
the  rightful  limits  of  their  power;  that  their 
true  office  is  to  declare  and  enforce  only  our 
natural  rights  and  duties,  and  to  take  none  of 
them  from  us.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii  3 
Ford  ed.,  x,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

4601.  LEGISLATTTBBS,      Privileges.— 

The  members  [of  the  General  Assembly],  dur- 
ing the  attendance  on  the  General  Assembly, 
and  for  so  long  a  time  before  and  after  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  travelling  to  and  from 
the  same,  shall  be  privileged  from  all  personal 
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restraint  and  assault,  and  shall  have  no  other 
privilege  whatsoever. — Proposed  Constitu- 
tion FOR  Virginia,  viii,  444.  Ford  ed.^  iii, 
324.     (1783.) 

4602. .      The    Legislature    shall 

form  one  house  only  for  *  *  *  what  re- 
lates to  their  privileges. — Notes  for  a  Va. 
Constitution,    vi,  521.    (1794) 

4608.  LEGISIiATXTBES,  QuaUfications 
of  Members. — Any  member  of  the  ♦  *  * 
Assembly  accepting  any  office  of  profit  under 
this  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat,  but  shall 
be  capable  of  beinp[  reelected. — Proposed  Va. 
CoNSTrruTioN.  viii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  325. 
(1783.) 

4604. .  Of  this  General  Assem- 
bly, the  treasurer,  attorney  general,  register, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  officers  of  the  regular 
armies  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States, 
persons  receiving  salaries  or  emoluments  from 
any  power  foreign  to  our  confederacy,  those 
who  are  not  resident  in  the  county  for  which 
they  are  chosen  delegates,  or  districts  for 
which  they  are  chosen  senators,  those  who  are 
not  qualified  as  electors,  persons  who  shall 
have  committed  treason,  felony,  or  such  other 
crime  as  would  subject  them  to  infamous  pun- 
ishment, or  shall  have  been  convicted  by  due 
course  of  law  of  bribery  or  corruption,  in 
endeavoring  to  procure  an  election  to  the  said 
assembly,  shall  be  incapable  of  being  mem- 
bers. All  others,  not  herein  elsewhere  ex- 
cluded, who  may  elect,  shall  be  capable  of  be- 
ing elected  thereto.— -Proposed  Constitution 
FOR  Virginia,  viii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  324. 
(1783.) 

4605.  LEOISLATXTBES,  Size  of.— Is  it 
meant  to  confine  the  legislative  body  to  their 
present  numbers,  that  they  may  be  the 
cheaper  bargain  whenever  they  shall  become 
worth  a  purchase? — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  136.    Ford  ed.,  i,  441.     (1774) 

4606. .     Twelve  hundred  men  in 

one  room  are  too  many. — To  Thomas  Paine. 
iii.  71.    (P.,  1789.) 

4607. .  The  [National]  Assem- 
bly [of  France]  proceeds  slowly  in  the  form- 
ing their  constitution.  The  original  vice  of 
their  numbers  causes  this,  as  well  as  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  of  doing  business. — To  John 
Jay.    iii,  115.    (P.,  1789.) 

4608. .    Render    the    [Virginia] 

legislature  a  desirable  station  by  lessening  the 
number  of  representatives  (say  to  100)  and 
lengthening  somewhat  their  term,  and  pro- 
portion them  equally  among  the  electors. — To 
Archibald  Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v,  410. 
(Pa„  1791.) 

4609. .     Reduce  the  legislature  to 

a  convenient  number  for  full,  but  orderly  dis- 
cussion.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

4610.  LEGISLATXTBES,  SlothfuL— The 
sloth  of  the  [French  National]  Assembly  (un- 
avoidable from  their  number)   has  done  the 


most  sensible  injury  to  the  public  cause.  The 
patience  of  a  people  who  have  less  of  that 
quality  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
is  worn  threadbare. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  115. 
(P.,  Sep.  1789.) 

4611.  LEOISLATXTBES,  Suspenflion  of. 
— The  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  having  been  a  peculiar- 
attempt,  must  ever  require  peculiar  mention. 
It  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  Suspending  the 
Legislature  of  New  York*'.  One  free  and 
independent  legislature  hereby  takes  upon  it- 
self to  suspend  the  powers  of  another,  free 
and  independent  as  itself;  thus  exhibiting  a 
phenomenon  unknown  in  nature,  the  creator 
and  creature  of  its  own  power. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  131.  Ford  ed.,  i,  435. 
(1774.) 

4612. .    The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ♦  ♦  * 
because  they  (Parliament)  do  not  renounce 
the  power  of  suspending  our  own  legislatures. 
— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  480.     (July  1775.) 

4613 .    He    [George  III.]    has 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the 
kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and 
unsupportable  tyranny  *  *  *  by  combining 
with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, giving  his  assent  to  their  pretended 
acts  of  legislation  *  ♦  ♦  for  suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us 
in  all  cases  whatsoever. — Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Forded.,  ii,  II.    (June  1776.) 

4614.  LEGISLATXJBES,  Two  chambers. 

— The  purpose  of  establishing  different  houses 
of  legislation  is  to  introduce  the  influence  of 
different  interests  or  different  principles. 
Thus  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  their  consti- 
tution relies  on  the  House  of  Commons  for 
honesty,  and  the  Lords  for  wisdom;  which 
would  be  a  rational  reliance,  if  honesty  were 
to  be  bought  with  money,  and  if  wisdom  were 
hereditary.  In  some  of  the  American  States, 
the  delegates  and  senators  are  so  chosen,  as 
that  the  first  represent  the  persons,  and  the 
second  the  property  of  the  State.  But  with 
us.  wealth  and  wisdom  have  equal  chance  for 
admission  into  both  houses.  We  do  not. 
therefore,  derive  from  the  separation  of  our 
legislature  into  two  houses,  those  benefits 
which  a  proper  complication  of  principles  is 
capable  of  producing,  and  those  which  alone 
can  compensate  the  evils  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  their  dissensions. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,    viii,  361.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  223.     (1782.) 

4615. For  good  legislation  two 

houses  are  necessary. — To  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette,   iii,  20.    Ford  ed.,  v,  92.     (P.,  1789) 

4616. .      I   find   my  countrymen 

*  *  *  thinking  with  the  National  Assem- 
bly [of  France]  in  all  points  except  that  of  a 
single  house  of  legislation.  They  think  their 
own  experience  has  so  decidedly  proved  the 
necessity  of  two  Houses  lo  prevent  the  tyranny 
of  one  that  they  fear  that  this  single  error 
will  shipwreck  your  new  constitution.     I  am 
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myself  persuaded  that  thepry  and  practice  arc 
not  at  variance  in  this  instance,  and  that  you 
will  find  it  necessary  hereafter  to  add  another 
branch. — To  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucauld. 
iii,  136.    (N.  Y.,  1790.) 

4617.  LEGISLATXTBES,  Tyranny  of.— 

The  executive  in  our  governments  is  not  the 
sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principal  object  of  my 
jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  Legislatures  is 
the  most  formidable  dread  at  present,  and 
will  be  for  many  years. — To  James  Madison. 
iii,  5.    Ford  ed.,  v,  83.     (P.,  1789.) 

4618.  IiEGISLATXJaES,  Unit  of  repre- 
sentation.— ^The  Legislature  shall  provide 
that  returns  be  made  to  themselves  periodi- 
cally of  the  qualified  voters  in  every  county, 
by  their  name  and  qualification ;  and  from  the 
whole  number  of  qualified  voters  ♦  ♦  * 
such  an  unit  of  representation  shall  be 
*  *  ♦  taken  as  will  keep  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives within  the  limits  of  150  and  300, 
allowing  to  every  county  a  representative  for 
every  unit  and  fraction  of  more  than  half  an 
unit  it  contains. — Notes  for  a  Va.  Consti- 
tution.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  520.     (1794.) 

4610.  LEGISLATXJBES,  XJsnrpation  of 
power. — He  has  combined  with  others  to 
subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  con- 
stitutions and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws, 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation  for  *  *  *  suspending  our  own 
legislatures  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. — Declaration  of  Independence 
AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4620.  LEGISLATUBES,      Vacanciee.— 

Vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  death  or  disqualification,  shall  be  filled  by 
the  electors,  under  a  warrant  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  said  house. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  14.    (June  1776.) 

4621.  LEGISLATUBES,  Virginia.— 
Legislation  shall  be  exercised  by  two  separate 
houses,  to  wit,  a  House  of  Representatives, 
and  a  House  of  Senators,  which  shall  be 
called  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  13. 
(June  1776.) 

4622. .  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  persons 
chosen  by  the  people  annuallv  on  the  first 
day  of  (October,  and  shall  meet  in  General 
Assembly  on  the  first  day  of  November  fol- 
lowing, and  so,  from  time  to  time,  on  their 
own  adjournments,  or  at  any  time  when  sum- 
moned by  the  Administrator,  and  shall  con- 
tinue sitting  so  long  as  they  shall  think  the 
public  service  requires. — Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  14.    (June  1776.) 

4623. .    The  Senate  shall  consist 

of  not  less  than  [15]*  nor  more  than  [50] 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  C)ne-third  of  them 
shall  be  removed  out  of  ofiice  by  lot  at  the 
end  of  the  first  [three]  years,  and  their  places 

♦  The  brackets  and  figures  within  them  are  Jeffer- 
son's.—Editor. 


be  supplied  by  a  new  appointment ;  one  other 
third  shall  be  removed  by  lot,  in  like  manner, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  [three]  years  and 
their  places  be  supplied  by  a  new  appoint- 
ment; after  which  one-third  shall  be  re- 
moved annually  at  the  end  of  every  [three] 
years  according  to  seniority.  When  once  re- 
moved, they  shall  be  forever  incapable  of  be- 
ing reappointed  to  that  House.  Their  qtiali- 
fications  shall  be  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
State,  and  of  duty  in  their  office,  the  being 
[31]  years  of  age  at  the  least  and  the  having 
given  no  bribe,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  ob- 
tain their  appointment.  While  in  the  sen- 
atorial office,  they  shall  be  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  public  pension,  or  post  of  profit,  either 
themselves,  or  by  others  for  their  use, — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  15. 
(June  1776.) 

4624.  L'BKEAin?  (Major),  DiBinisaal  of. 
—It  having  been  found  impracticable  to  em- 
ploy Major  L'Enfant  about  the  Federal  city,  in 
that  degree  of  subordination  which  was  lawful 
and  proper,  he  has  been  notified  that  his  serv- 
ices are  at  an  end.  It  is  now  proper  that  he 
should  receive  the  reward  of  his  past  services; 
and  the  wish  that  he  should  have  no  just  cause 
of  discontent;  suggests  that  it  should  be  liberal. 
The  President  thinks  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  or  three  thousand  dollars;  but  leaves 
the  determination  to  you.  * — To  Messrs.  John- 
son, Carroll  and  Stewart,  iii,  336.  (Pa.. 
1792.) 

4625.  LETHABGY,  Fatal  to  Uberty.— 

Lethargy  is  the  forerunner  of  death  to  the 
public  liberty.— To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  31a 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  467.    (P.,  1787) 

4626.  LETTEBSy     Answering.— Instead 

of  writing  ten  or  twelve  letters  a  day,  which  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  as  a  thing  ic 
course,  I  put  off  answering  my  letters  no^v 
farmer-like,  till  a  rainy  day,  and  then  find 
them  sometimes  postponed  by  other  necessary 
occupations. — To  John  Adams,  iv,  103.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  505.     (M.,  April  1794) 

4627.  LETTEBSyDlBtorted. — Every  word 
which  goes  from  me,  whether  verbally  or  in 
writing,  becomes  the  subject  of  so  much 
malignant  distortion,  and  perverted  construc- 
tion, that  I  am  obliged  to  caution  my  friends 
against  admitting  the  poasibility  of  my  letters 
getting  into  the  public  papers  or  a  copy  of  them 
to  be  taken  under  any  degree  of  confidence. — To 
Edward  Dowse,  iv,  477.    (W.,  1803.) 

4628.  LETTEBS^Gleamsof  Ught.— Your 

letters  ***  serve,  like  gleams  of  l^ht.  to  cheer 
a  dreary  scene;  where  envy,  hatred,  malice,  re- 
venge, and  all  the  worst  passions  of  men,  are 
marshalled  to  make  one  another  as  miserable 
as  possible. — To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
D.  L.  J.  248.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

4629.  LETTEBSy  Private.— I  have  scner- 
ally  great  aversion  to  the  insertion  of  my  letters 
in  the  public  papers ;  because  of  my  passion  for 
quiet  retirement,  and  never  to  be  exhibited  in 
scenes  on  the  public  stage. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  254.     (M.,   1822.) 

4630.  LETTEB8,  Sanctity  of.— I  should 
wish  never  to  put  pen  to  paper;  and  the  more 

*  L'Enfant  was  a  French  engineer  who  was  em- 
ployed in  laying  out  the  City  of  Washington  — Bo- 
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because  of  the  treacherous  practice  some  people 
have  of  publishing  one's  letters  without  leave. 
Lord  Mansfield  declared  it  a  breach  of  trust, 
and  punishable  at  law.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
penitentiary  felony. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  244. 
Ford  kd.,  x,  216.     (M.^  1822.) 

4631.  IiETTEBS,  XTnanswered. — ^The  con- 
stant pressure  of  business  has  forced  me  to  fol- 
low the  practice  of  not  answering  letters  which 
do  not  necessarily  require  it. — To  Robert  Will- 
iams.    V,  209.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  166.  (W.,  1807.) 

4632.  LETTER- WKITIHG,  Dangers  of. 

— ^The  abuse  of  confidence  by  publishing  my 
letters  has  cost  me  more  than  all  other  pains, 
and  makes  me  afraid  to  put  pen  to  paper  in  a 
letter  of  sentiment. — To  C.  Hammond,  vii,  217. 
(M.,  1821.) 

4633. .    I    sometimes    expressly 

desire  that  my  letter  may  not  be  published ;  but 
this  is  so  like  requesting  a  man  not  to  steal 
or  cheat,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it  after  I  have 
done  it. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vii,  223.  Ford 
ED..  X,  193.     (M.,  1821.) 

4634.  LETTER- WBITIH  G,     Drudgery 

of, — From  sunrise  to  one  or  two  o'clock,  and 
often  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  am  drudging  at 
the  writing  table.  And  all  this  to  answer  letters 
into  which  neither  interest  nor  inclination  on 
my  part  enters;  and  often  from  persons  whose 
names  I  have  never  before  heard.  Yet,  writing 
civilly,  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  civil  answers. 
This  is  the  burthen  of  my  life,  a  very  grievous 
one  indeed,  and  one  which  I  must  ^et  rid  of. 
Delaplaine  lately  requested  me  to  give  him  a 
line  on  the  subject  of  his  book;  meaning,  as  I 
well  knew,  to  publish  it.  This  I  constantly  re- 
fuse; but  in  this  instance  yielded,  that  in 
saying  a  word  for  him  I  might  say  two  for  my- 
self. I  expressed  in  it  freely  my  sufferings 
from  this  source ;  hoping  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  discretion  of 
those,  strangers  and  others,  who,  in  the  most 
friendly  dispositions,  oppress  me^  with^  their 
concerns,  their  pursuits,  their  projects,  inven- 
tions and  speculations,  political,  moral,  religious, 
mechanical,  mathematical,  historical,  &c.,  &a  I 
hope  the  appeal  will  bring  me  relief,  and  that 
I  shall  be  left  to  exercise  and  enjov  correspond- 
ence with  the  friends  I  love,  and  on  subjects 
which  thev,  or  my  own  inclinations  present. — 
To  John  Adams,  vii,  54.  Ford  ed.,  x,  71.  (M., 
1817.) 

4635.  LETTER- WBITIHG,  Belief  from. 
— It  occurs  then,  that  my  condition  of  exist- 
ence, truly  stated  in  that  letter,  if  better  known, 
might  check  the  kind  indiscretions  which  are 
so  heavily  oppressing  the  departing  hours  of 
life.  Sudi  a  relief  [from  letter- writers]  would, 
to  me,  be  an  ineffable  blessing.  But  yours. 
*  ^  *  equallv  interesting  and  affecting,  should 
accompany  that  to  which  it  is  an  answer.  The 
two,  taken  together,  would  excite  a  ^oint  in- 
terest, and  place  before  our  fellow-citizens  the 

E resent  condition  of  two  ancient  servants,  who 
avini[  faithfully  performed  their  forty  or  fifty 
campaigns,  stipendiis  omnibus  expletus,  have  a 
reasonable  claim  to  repose  from  all  disturbance 
in  the  sanctuary  of  invalids  and  superannuated. 
— To  John  Adams,  vii,  254.  Ford  ed.,  x,  218. 
<M.,  1822.) 

4636.  LETTEB-WKITING,  Voluxnl- 
noQS. — I  do  not  know  how  far  you  may  suffer, 
as  I  do,  under  the  persecution  of  letters^  of 
which  every  mail  brings  me  a  fresh  load.  They 
are  letters  of  enquiry,  for  the  most  part,  always 
of  good  wtH,  sometimes  from  friends  whom  I 


esteem,  but  much  oftener  from  persons  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  me^  but  written  kindly 
and  civilly,  and  to  which,  therefore,  civility  re- 
quires answers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  happened  to  turn  to 
my  letter-list  some  time  ago,  and  a  curiosity 
was  excited  to  count  those  received  in  a  single 
year.  It  was  the  year  before  the  last  I  found 
the  number  to  be  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  many  of  them  requiring  answers  of 
elaborate  research,  and  all  to  be  answered  with 
due  attention  and  consideration.  Take  an  aver- 
age of  this  number  for  a  week  or  a  day,  and  I 
will  repeat  the  question  *  *  *  is  this  life?  At 
best,  it  is  but  the  life  of  a  mill-horse,  who  sees 
no  end  to  his  circle  but  in  death.  To  such  a 
life,  that  of  a  cabbage  is  paradise. — To  John 
Adams,    vii,  254.    Ford  ed.,  x,  218.  (M.,  1822.) 

4637.  LETTEB-WEITING  vs.  BEAD- 
ING.— ^The  drudgecy  of  letter  writing  often 
denies  me  the  leisture  of  reading  a  single  page 
in  a  week. — To  Ezra  Stiles,  vii,  127.  (M., 
1819.) 

4638.  LEWIS  AND  CLABX  EXPEDI- 
TION, Jefferson  Buggeats.— The  river  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Indians  inhabiting  it,"  are  not 
as  well  known  as  is  rendered  desirable  by  their 
connection  with  the  Mississippi,  and  conse- 
quently with  us.  It  is^  however,  understood, 
that  the  country  on  that  river  is  inhabited  by 
numerous  tribes,  who  furnish  great  supplies  of 
furs  and  peltry  to  the  trade  of  another  nation^ 
carried  pn  in  a  high  latitude,  through  an  in- 
finite number  of  portages  and  lakes,  shut  up 
by  ice  through  a  long  season.  The  commerce 
on  that  line  could  bear  no  competition  with  that 
of  the  Missouri,  traversing  a  moderate  climate, 
offering,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  a  con- 
tinued navigation  from  its  source,  and  possibly 
with  a  single  portage,  from  the  Western  Ocean, 
and  finding  to  the  Atlantic  a  choice  of  chan- 
nels through  the  Illinois  or  Wabash,  the  Lakes 
and  Hudson,  through  the  Ohio  and  Susque- 
hanna, or  Potomac  or  James  rivers,  and  through 
the  Tennessee  and  Savannah  rivers.  An  intel- 
ligent officer^  with  ten  or  twelve  chosen  men, 
fit  for  the  enterprise,  and  willing  to  undertake 
it,  taken  from  our  posts,  where  they  may  be 
spared  without  inconvenience,  might  explore  the 
whole  line,  even  to  the  Western  Ocean;  have 
conferences  with  the  natives  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  intercourse;  get  admission  among 
them  for  our  traders,  as  others  are  admitted; 
asree  on  convenient  deposits  for  an  interchange 
of  articles ;  and  return  with  the  information  re- 
quired, in  the  course  of  two  summers.  Their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  some  instruments  of 
observation,  and  light  and  cheap  presents  for  the 
Indians,  would  be  all  the  apparatus  they  could 
carry,  and  with  an  expectation  of  a  soldier's  por- 
tion of  land  on  their  return,  would  constitute 
the  whole  expense.  Their  pasr  would  be  going 
on,  whether  here  or  there.  While  o^er  civilized 
nations  have  encountered  great  expense  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  by  underta- 
king voyages  of  discovery,  and  for  other  literary 
purposes,  in  various  parts  and  directions,  our 
nation  seems  to  owe  to  the  same  object,  as  well 
as  to  its  own  interests,  to  explore  this,  the  only 
line  of  easy  communication  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  so  directly  traversing  our  own  part 
of  it.  The  interests  of  commerce  place  the 
principal  object  within  the  constitutional  powers 
and  care  of  Congress,  and  that  it  should  inci- 
dentally advance  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
our  continent,  cannot  be  but  an  additional  grat« 
ification.  The  nation. claiming  the  territory,  re- 
garding this  as  a  literary  pursuit,  which  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  permitting  within  its  Dominions, 
would  not  be  disposed  to  view  it  witii  jealousy, 
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even  if  the  expiring  state  of  its  interests  there 
did  not  render  it  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars "  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  external . 
commerce  of  the  United  States  ',  while  under- 
stood and  considered  by  the  Executive  as  giving 
the  legislative  sanction,  would  cover  the  under- 
taking from  notice,  and  prevent  the  obstructions 
which  interested  individuals  might  otherwise 
previously  prepare  in  its  way.—CoNFiDENTiAL 
Message,  viii,  243.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  201.  (Jan. 
1803.) 

4639.  IiBWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDI- 
TIONy  Preparations. — I  had  long  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  the  authorities  of  our  country  to 
have  the  great  western  wilderness  beyond  the 
Mississippi  explored,  to  make  known  its  geogra- 
phy, its  natural  productions,  its  general  char- 
acter and  inhabitants.  Two  attempts  which  I 
had  myself  made  formerly,  before  the  country 
was  ours,  the  one  from  west  to  east,  the  other 
from  east  to  west,  had  both  proved  abortive. 
When  called  to  the  administration  of  the  general 
government,  I  made  this  an  object  of  early 
attention,  and  proposed  it  to  Congress.  They 
voted  a  sum  of  nve  thousand  dollars  for  its 
execution,  and  I  placed  Captain  Lewis  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise.  No  man  within  the 
range  of  my  acquaintance  united  so  many  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  its  successful 
direction.  But  he  had  not  received  such  an 
astronomical  education  as  might  enable  him  to 
give  us  the  geography  of  the  country  with  the 
precision  desired.  The  Missouri  and  Columbia, 
which  were  to  constitute  the  tract  of  his  jour- 
ney, were  rivers  which  varied  little  in  their 
progressive  latitudes,  but  changed  their  longi- 
tudes rapidly  and  at  every  step.  To  qualify  him 
for  making  these  observations,  so  imporUnt  to 
the  value  of  the  enterprise,  I  encouraged  him 
to  apply  himself  to  this  particular  object,  and 

fave  him  letters  to  Doctor  Patterson  and  Mr. 
:ilicott,  requesting  them  to  instruct  him  in  the 
necessary  processes.  Those  for  the  longitude 
would,  of  coursCj  be  founded  on  the  lunar  dis- 
tances. But  as  these  require  essentially  the  aid 
of  a  time-keeper,  it  occurred  to  me  that  during 
a  journey  of  two,  three,  or  four  years,  exposed 
to  so  manv  accidents  as  himself  and  the  instru- 
ment would  be,  we  mieht  expect  with  certainty 
that  it  would  become  deranged,  and  in  a  desert 
country  where  it  could  not  be  repaired.  I 
thought  it  then  highly  important  that  some 
means  of  observation  should  be  furnished  him 
which  should  be  practicable  and  competent  to 
ascertain  his  longitudes  in  that  event.  The  equa- 
torial occurred  to  myself  as  the  most  promising 
substitute.  I  observed  only  that  Ramsden,  in  his 
explanation  of  its  uses,  and  particularly  that  of 
finding  the  longitude  at  land,  still  required  his 
observer  to  have  the  aid  of  a  time-keeper.  But 
this  cannot  be  necessary,  for  the  margin  of  the 
equatorial  circle  of  this  instrument  being 
divided  into  time  by  hours,  minutes  and  sec- 
onds, supplies  the  main  functions  of  the  time- 
keeper, and  for  measuring  merely  the  interval 
of  the  observations^  is  such  as  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. A  portable  pendulum  for  counting,  by 
an  assistant,  would  fully  answer  that  purpose. 
I  suggested  my  fears  to  several  of  our  best 
astronomical  friends,  and  my  wishes  that  other 
processes  should  be  furnished  him,  if  any  could 
be,  which  might  guard  us  ultimately  from  dis- 
appointment. Several  other  methods  were  pro- 
posed, but  all  requiring  the  use  of  a  time-keeper. 
That  of  the  equatorial  being  recommended  by 
none,  and  other  duties  refusing  me  time  for 
protracted  consultations,  I  relinquished  the  idea 
for  that  occasion.  But.  if  a  sound  one,  it  should 
ot  be  neglected.     Those  deserts  are  yet  to  be 


explored,  and  their  geography  given  to  the 
world  and  ourselves  with  a  correctness  worthy 
of  the  science  of  the  age.  The  acquisition  of 
the  country  before  Captain  Lewis's  departure 
facilitated  our  enterprise,  but  his  time-keeper 
failed  early  in  his  journey.  His  dependence, 
then,  was  on  the  compass  and  log-line,  with  the 
correction  of  latitudes  only ;  and  the  longitudes 
of  the  different  points  of  the  Missouri,  of  the 
Stony  Mountains,  the  Columbia  and  Pacific,  at 
its  mouth,  remain  yet  to  be  obtained  by  future 

enterprise. — To .  vii,  224.    (M.,  1821.) 

See  Latitude  and  Longitude. 


4640. 


In  the  journey  you  are 


about  to  undertake  *  *  ♦  should  you  reach  the 

be  *  •  *  without 


Pacific      Ocean 


and 


money 


your  resource 


can  only  be 


the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  for  which  pur- 
pose I  hereby  authorize  you  to  draw  on  the 
secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War^ 
and  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing as  you  may  find  your  drafts  will  be  most 
negotiable,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
or  necessaries  for  yourself  and  men ;  and  I 
solemnly  pledge  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
that  these  drafts  shall  be  paid  punctually 
♦  •  ♦  And  to  give  more  entire  satisfaction 
and  confidence  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
aid  you,  I,  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  written  this 
letter  of  general  credit  for  you  with  my  own 
hand,  and  signed  it  with  my  name. — To  Captain 
Meriwether  Lewis,  iv,  492.  (W.,  July  4, 1803.) 

4641.  LEWIS  AND  CLABX  EZPEDI- 
TIOK,  Success,— The  expedition  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  for  exploring  the  river  Mis- 
souri, and  the  best  communication  from  that 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  has  had  all  the  success 
which  could  have  been  expected.  They  have 
traced  the  Missouri  nearly  to  its  source^  de- 
scended the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
ascertained  with  accuracy  the  geography  of  that 
interesting  communication  across  our  continent, 
learned  the  character  of  the  country,  of  its  com- 
merce, and  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  that  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Qark,  and  their 
brave  companions,  have  by  this  arduous  service 
deserved  well  of  their  country. — Sixth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  492.  (Dec. 
x8o6.) 

4642.  LEVEES,  Presidential. — Edmund 
Randolph  tells  James  Madison  and  myself  a 
curious  fact  which  he  had  from  Lear.  When 
the  President  went  to  New  York,  he  resisted 
for  three  weeks  the  efforts  to  introduce  levees. 
At  length  he  yielded,  and  left  it  to  Humphreys 
and  some  others  to  settle  the  forms.  Accord- 
ingly, an  antechamber  and  presence  room  were 
provided,  and  when  those  who  were  to  pay  their 
court  were  assembled^  the  President  set  out, 
preceded  by  Humphreys.  After  passing  through 
the  antechamber,  the  door  of  the  inner  room 
was  thrown  open,  and  Humphreys  entered  first, 
calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  **  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ".  The  President  was  so 
much  disconcerted  with  it,  that  he  did  not  re- 
cover from  it  the  whole  time  of  the  levee,  and 
when  the  company  was  gone,  he  said  to  Hum- 
phreys, "  Well,  you  have  taken  me  in  once,  but 
by  God  you  shall  never  take  me  in  a  second 
time". — ^The  Anas,  ix,  132.  Ford  ed.,  i,  216. 
(1793.) 

4643.  IiEVEESy  Washington's  explana- 
tion.— President  Washington  [in  conversa- 
tion with  me}  went  lengthily  into  the  late  at> 
tacks  on  him  for  levees,  &c.,  and  explained 
how  he  had  been  led  into  them  by  the  persons 
he  consulted  at  New  York ;  and  that  if  he  could 
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but  know  what  the  sense  of  the  public  was,  he 
would  most  cheerfully  conform  to  it. — The 
Anas,  ix,  132.  Ford  eo.,  i,  216.  (Feb.  i793-) 
See  Ceremony,  Etiquette  and  Forms. 

4644.  LIANCOTTBT  (Duke  de),  Appeal 
for.— I  wish  the  present  government  would 
permit  M.  de  Liancourt's  return.  He  is  an  hon- 
est man,  sincerely  attached  to  his  country,  and 
very  desirous  of  being  permitted  to  live  retired 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  My  sincere  affec- 
tion for  his  connections  at  Rocheguyon  *  *  * 
would  render  it  a  peculiar  felicity  to  me  to  be 
any  ways  instrumental  in  having  him  restored 
to  them.  I  have  no  means,  however,  unless  you 
can  interpose  without  |^iving  offence. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  88.    (M.,  1796.) 

4645.  LIANCOUBT  (Duke  de),  Patriot. 

— ^The  bearer  hereof  is  the  Duke  de  Liancourt, 
one  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  France,  and 
one  of  the  richest.  All  this  he  has  lost  in  the 
revolutions  of  his  country,  retaining  only  his 
virtue  and  good  sense,  which  he  possesses  in  a 
high  degree.  He  was  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  in  its  earliest  stage,  and 
forced  to  fly  from  the  proscriptions  of  Marat. — 
To  Mr.  Hite.    iv,  145.     (M.,  1796.) 

4646.  Ill  BEL  8,  Federal  cognizance. — 
Libels,  falsehood,  and  defamation,  equally 
with  heresy  and  false  region,  are  withheld 
from  the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals. — 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  466.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  29s    (1798.) 

4647.  IiIBELS,  Guarding  against.— I 
have  seen  in  the  New  York  papers  a  calumny 
which  I  suppose  will  run  through  the  Union, 
that  I  had  written  by  Doctor  Lo^an  letters 
to  Merlin  and  Talleyrand.  On  retiring  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  I  determined 
to  drop  all  correspondence  with  France, 
knowing  the  base  calumnies  which  would  be 
built  on  the  most  innocent  correspondence.  I 
have  not,  therefore,  written  a  single  letter  to 
that  country,  within  that  period  except  to  Mr. 
Short  on  his  own  affairs  merely  which  are 
under  my  direction,  and  once  or  twice  to 
Colonel  Monroe.  By  Logan,  I  did  not  write 
even  a  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  nor  to  any  other 
person  whatever.  I  thought  this  notice  of 
the  matter  due  to  my  friends,  though  I  do  not 
go  into  the  newspapers  with  ja.  formal  declara- 
tion of  it.— -To  Aaron  Burr.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
259-    (M.,  Nov.  1798.) 

4648.  LIBELS,  Jefferson  and. — At  this 
moment  my  name  is  running  through  all  the 
city  [Philadelphia]  as  detected  in  a  criminal 
correspondence  with  the  French  Directory, 
and  fixed  upon  me  by  the  documents  from  our 
Envoys,  now  before  the  two  Houses.  The 
detection  of  this  by  the  publication  of  the 
papers,  should  they  be  published,  will  not 
relieve  all  the  effects  of  the  lie,  and  should 
they  not  be  published,  they  may  keep  it 
up  as  long  and  as  successfully  as  they 
did  and  do  that  of  my  being  involved 
in  Blount's  conspiracy. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  233.    (Pa.,  April  X798.) 

4649. .  Party  passions  are  indeed 

high.  Nobody  has  more  reasons  to  know  it 
than  myself.  I  receive  daily  bitter  proofs  of 
it  from  people  who  never  saw  me.  nor  know 
anything  of  me  but  through   "  Porcupine " 


[William  Cobbett]  and  Fenno.— To  James 
Lewis,  Jr.  iv,  241.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.  (Pa.. 
May  1798.) 

4650. .    Our  very  long  intimacy 

as   fellow   laborers  in  the  same  cause,    the 
recent     expressions    of     mutual     confidence 
which  had  preceded  your  mission  [to  France], 
the  interesting  course  which  that  had  taken, 
and  particularly  and  personally  as  it  regarded 
yourself,  made  me  anxious  to  hear  from  you 
*    *    ♦    .    I  was  the  more  so,  too,  as  I  had  my- 
self, during  the  whole  of  your  absence,  as  well 
as  since  your  return,  been  a  constant  butt  for 
every   shaft   of  calumny   which   malice   and 
falsehood  could  form,  and  the  presses,  public 
speakers,  or  private  letters  disseminate.    One 
of  these,  too,  was  of  a  nature  to  touch  your- 
self;  as  if,  wanting  confidence  in  your  efforts, 
I  had  been  capable  of  usurping  powers  com- 
mitted to  you,  and  authorizing  negotiations 
private  and  collateral  to  yours.       The  real 
truth  is,  that  though  Doctor  Logan,  the  pre- 
tended missionary,  about  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore he  sailed  for  Hamburg,  told  me  he  was 
going  there,  and  thence  to  Paris,  and  asked 
and    received   from   me   a   certificate   of  his 
citizenship,   character,   and   circumstances  of 
life,  merely  as  a  protection,  should  he  be  mo- 
lested on  his  journey,  in  the  present  turbu- 
lent and   suspicious   state  of   Europe,   yet  I 
had  been  led  to  consider  his  object  as  relative 
to  his  private  affairs;  and  though,  from  an  in- 
timacy of  some  standing,  he  knew  well  enough 
my  wishes  for  peace  and  my  political  senti- 
ments  in   general,    he   nevertheless   received 
then   no  particular  declaration  of  them,   no 
authority  to  communicate  them  to  any  mortal, 
nor  to  speak  to  any  one  in  my  name,  or  in 
anybody's  name,  on   that,   or  on  any  other 
subject  whatever;  nor  did  I  write  by  him  a 
scrip  of  a  pen  to  any  person  whatever.    This 
he  has  himself  honestly  and  publicly  declared 
since  his  return;  and  from  lys  well-known 
character  and  every  other  circufnstance,  every 
candid  man  must  perceive  that  his  enterprise 
was  dictated  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  without 
consultation  or  communication  with  anyone; 
that  he  acted  in  Paris  on  his  own  ground, 
and  made  his  own  way.     Yet  to  give  some 
color  to  his  proceedings,  which  might  impli- 
cate the  republicans  in  general,   and  myself 
particularly,  they  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
bring  forward  a  supposititious  paper,  drawn  by 
one  of  their  own  party  in  the  name  of  Logan, 
and  falsely  pretended  to  have  been  presented 
by  him  to  the  government  of  France;  count- 
ing   that    the    bare    mention    of    my    name 
therein,  would  connect  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
public   with   this    transaction.— To    Elbridge 
Gerry,     iv,  266.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  325.     (Pa. 
Jan.  1799.) 

4651. .    It    is    hardly    necessary 

for  me  to  declare  to  you.  on  everything 
sacred,  that  the  part  they  assii^ned  to  me  was 
entirely  a  calumny.  Logan  called  on  me  four 
or  five  days  before  his  departure,  and  asked 
and  received  a  certificate  (in  my  private 
capacity)  of  his  citizenship  and  circumstances 
of  life,  merely  as  a  protection,  should  he  be 
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molested  in  the  present  turbulent  state  of 
Europe.  I  have  given  such  to  an  hundred 
others,  and  they  have  been  much  more  fre- 
quently asked  and  obtained  by  tories  than 
whigs.  I  did  not  write  a  scrip  of  a  pen  by 
him  to  any  person.  From  long  acquaintance 
he  knew  my  wishes  for  peace,  and  my  political 
sentiments  generally,  but  he  received  no  par- 
ticular declaration  of  them  nor  one  word  of 
authority  to  speak  in  my  name,  or  anybody's 
name  on  that  or  any  other  subject.  It  was  an 
enterprise  founded  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
own  character.  He  went  on  his  own  ground, 
and  made  his  own  way.  His  object  was 
virtuous,  and  the  effect  meritorious. — ^To 
Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  276.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
338.    (Pa..  1799.) 

4652.  LIBELS^  Jurisdiction  over. — Nor 
does  the  [my]  opinion  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality, and  consequent  nullity  of  that  law, 
[Sedition]  remove  all  restraint  from  the  over- 
whelming torrent  of  slander,  which  is  con- 
founding all  vice  and  virtue,  all  truth  and 
falsehood,  in  the  United  States.  The  power 
to  do  that  is  fully  possessed  by  the  several 
State  Legislatures.  It  was  reserved  to  them, 
and  was  denied  to  the  General  Government, 
by  the  Constitution,  according  to  our  construc- 
tion of  it.  While  we  deny  that  Congress  have 
a  right  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
we  have  ever  asserted  the  right  of  the  States, 
and  their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.  They 
have  accordingly,  all  of  them,  made  provis- 
ions for  punishing  slander,  which  those  who 
have  time  and  inclination,  resort  to  for  the 
vindication  of  their  characters. — To  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  iv,  561.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  311. 
(M.,  1804.) 

4653.  LIBELSy  Newspaper.— Printers 
shall  be  liable  to  legal  prosecution  for  printing 
and  publishing  false  facts,  injurious  to  the 
party  prosecuting;  but  they  shall  be  under 
no  other  restraint.— French  Charter  of 
Rights,    iii,  47.    Ford  ed.,  v,  102.    (P.,  1789.) 

4654. .    In    those    States    where 

they  do  not  admit  even  the  truth  of  allega- 
tions to  protect  the  printer,  they  have  gone 
too  far.— To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  iv,  561. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  311.     (M.,  1804.) 

.  4655. .  No  inference  is  here  in- 
tended, that  the  laws,  provided  by  the  States 
against  false  and  defamatory  publications, 
should  not  be  enforced;  he  who  has  time, 
renders  a  service  to  public  morals  and  public 
tranquillity,  in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the 
salutary  coercions  of  the  law. — Second  Inau- 
gural Address,  viii,  44.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  346. 
(1805.) 

4656. .    We  have  received  from 

your  [Massachusetts]  presses  a  very  malevo- 
lent and  incendiary  denunciation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, bottomed  on  absolute  falsehood 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  would 
merit  exemplary  punishment  for  so  flagitious 
a  libel,  were  not  the  torment  of  his  own 
abominable  temper  punishment  sufficient  for 
even  as  base  a  crime  as  this. — To  Levi  Lin- 
coln.   V,  264.    (W.,  March  1808.) 


4657. ,    Mr.  Wagner's  malignity, 

like  that  of  the  rest  of  his  tribe  of  brother 
printers,  who  deal  out  calumnies  for  federal 
readers,  gives  me  no  pain.  When  a  printer 
cooks  up  a  falsehood,  it  is  as  easy  to  put  it 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Mr.  Fox,  as  of  a  smaller 
man,  and  safer  in  that  of  a  dead  than  a  living 
one. — To  Thomas  Law.  v,  555.  Ford  Ea, 
ix,  291.     (M.,  1811.) 

4658.  LIBELS,  ProBecations  f  or.-^While 

a  full  range  is  proper  for  actions  by  individ- 
uals, either  private  or  public,  for  slanders  af- 
fecting them,  I  would  wish  much  to  see  the  ex- 
periment tried  of  getting  along  without  public 
prosecutions  for  libels.  I  believe  we  can  do  it. 
Patience  and  well  doing,  instead  of  punish- 
ment, if  it  can  be  found  sufficiently  efficacious, 
would  be  a  happy  change  in  the  instruments 
of  government. — To  Levi  Lincoln.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  139.     (March  1802.) 

4650.  LIBELS,  Punishment  for. — I  might 
have  filled  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
with  actions  for  slanders,  and  have  mined. 

S^haps  many  persons  who  are  not  innocent. 
ut  this  would  be  no  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  character.  I  leave  them,  therefore,  to  the 
reproof  of  their  own  consciences.  If  these  do 
not  condemn  them,  there  will  yet  come  a 
day  when  the  false  witness  will  meet  a  Judge 
who  has  not  slept  over  his  slanders.— tTo 
Uriah  M'Gregory.    iv,  333.    (M.,  1800.) 

4660.  LIBELS,  Sedition  law  and. — Mr. 

Randolph  has  proposed  an  inquiry  [in  Congress] 
into  certain  prosecutions  at  common  law  in 
Connecticut,  tor  libels  on  the  government,  and 
not  only  himself  but  others  have  stated  them 
with  such  affected  caution,  and  such  hints  at  the 
same  time,  as  to  leave  on  every  mind  the  im- 
pression that  they  had  been  instituted  either  by 
my^  direction,  or  with  my  acquiescence,  at  least. 
This  has  not  been  denied  by  my  friends,  because 
probably  the  fact  is  unknown  to  them.  I  shall 
state  it  for  their  satisfaction,  and  leave  it  to 
be  disposed  of  as  they  think  best  I  had  ob- 
served in  a  newspaper  some  dark  hints  of  a 
Erosecution  in  Connecticut,  but  so  obscurelv 
inted  that  I  paid  little  attention  to  it.  Some 
considerable  time  after,  it  was  a^ain  men- 
tioned, so  that  I  understood  that  some  prosecu- 
tion was  going  on  in  the  federal  court  there,  for 
calumnies  uttered  from  the  pulpit  against  me 
by  a  clergyman.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr 
Gran^rer,  who^  I  think,  was  in  Connecticut  at 
the  time,  statmg  that  1  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
law  to  myself,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thousand 
calumnies  issued  against  me,  but  to  trust  my 
character  to  my  own  conduct,  and  the  i^ood 
sense  and  candor  of  my  fellow  citizens ;  that  I 
had  found  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that 
course,  and  I  was  unwilling  it  should  be  broke 
through  by  others  as  to  any  matter  concerning 
me ;  and  I.  therefore,  requested  him  to  direct  the 
district  attorney  to  dismiss  the  prosecution 
Some  time  after  this,  I  heard  of  subpoenas  beini? 
served  on  General  Lee,  David  M.  Randolph 
and  others,  as  witnesses  to  attend  the  trial.  1 
then  for  the  first  time  conjectured  the  subject 
of  the  libel.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Gran- 
ger, to  require  an  immediate  dismission  of  the 
prosecution.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Huntington 
the  district  attorney,  was  that  these  subpcenas 
had  been  issued  bv  the  defendant  without  his 
knowledge,  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  dis. 
miss  all  the  prosecutions  at  the  first  meet  in  t& 
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of  the  court,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an 
avowal  of  his  opinion,  that  they  could  not  be 
maintained,  because  the  federal  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  libels.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  I  did  not  till  then  know  that  there  were 
other  prosecutions  of  the  same  nature,  nor  do  I 
now  know  what  were  their  subjects.  But  all 
went  off  together ;  and  I  afterwards  saw  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Granger,  a  letter  written  by  the 
clergyman,  disavowing  any  personal  ill  will 
towards  me,  and  solemnly  declaring  he  had 
never  uttered  the  words  charged.  I  think  Mr. 
Granger  either  showed  me,  or  said  there  were 
affidavits  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  respectable 
men,  who  were  present  at  the  sermon  and 
swore  no  such  expressions  were  uttered,  and  as 
many  equally  respectable  men  who  swore  the 
contrary.  But  the  clergyman  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  dismission  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. ♦  •  *  Certain  it  is,  that  the  prosecu- 
tions had  been  instituted,  and  had  made  consid- 
erable progress,  without  my  knowledge,  that 
they  were  disapproved  by  me  as  soon  as 
known,  and  directed  to  be  discontinued.  The 
attorney  did  it  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
1  had  acted  myself  in  the  cases  of  Duane,  Cal- 
lendar  and  others ;  to  wit,  that  the  Sedition  law 
was  unconstitutional  and  null,  and  that  my  obli- 
gation to  execute  what  was  law,  involved  that  of 
not  suffering  rights  secured  by  valid  laws  to 
be  prostrated  by  what  was  no  law. — To  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas,  v,  452.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  253.  (M.^ 
1809-) 

4681.  LIBELS,  Voltaire  and. — I  send  you 
Voltaire's  legacy  to  the  Kinj:  of  Prussia, — a 
libel  which  will  do  much  more  injury  to  Voltaire 
than  to  the  King.  Many  of  the  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  latter  to  which  the  former  gives 
a  turn  satirical  and  malicious,  are  real  virtues. — 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  44.  (P., 
1785.) 

4662.  LIBEBTY,  America  and.— The 
last  hope  of  human  liberty  in  this  world  rests 
on  us.  We  ought,  for  so  dear  a  stake,  to  sac- 
rifice every  attachment  and  every  enmity. — To 
William  Duane.  v,  577.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  313. 
(M.,  181 1.) 


.    When    we    reflect    that 

the  eyes  of  the  virtuous  all  over  the  earth  are 
turned  with  anxiety  on  us,  as  the  only  de- 
positories of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  that 
our  falling  into  anarchy  would  decide  forever 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  seal  the  polit- 
ical heresy  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-gov- 
ernment, the  only  contest  between  divided 
friends  should  be  who  will  dare  farthest  into 
the  ranks  of  the  common  enemy. — To  John 
HoLLiNS.    V,  597.    (M.,  181 1.)    See  296. 

4664.  LIBEBTY,  Attachment  to.— Our 
attachment  to  no  nation  on  earth  should  sup- 
plant our  attachment  to  liberty. — DECLA^u^TI0N 
ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  470. 
(1775.) 

4665.  IiXBEBTY,  Blood  and.— The  tree 
of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time  to 
time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants. 
It  is  its  natural  manure. — To  W.  S.  Smith. 
ii,  319.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  467.    (P.,  1787.) 

4666. .    A  warm  zealot  for  the 

attainment  and  enjoyment  by  all  mankind  of 
as  much  liberty,  as  each  may  exercise  without 
injury  to  the  equal  liberty  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens.     I  have  lamented  that  in  France  the 


endeavors  to  obtain  this  should  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood. — 
To  M.  DE  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  13.  (M., 
April  1795.) 

4667.  LIBEBTY,  Concern  for.— Affec- 
tionate concern  for  the  liberty  of  my  fellow 
citizens  will  cease  but  with  life  to  animate  my 
breast. — Reply  to  Address,    v,  262.     (1808.) 

4668.  LIBEBTY,  Contagious.— The  dis- 
ease of  liberty  is  catching. — To  Marquis  La- 
fayette, vii,  194.  Ford  ed.,  x,  179.  (M.. 
1820.) 

4660.  LIBEBTY,  Degeneracy  and.— It 
astonishes  me  to  find  such  a  change  wrought 
in  the  opinions  of  our  countrymen  since  I 
left  them,  as  that  three-fourths  of  them  should 
be  contented  to  live  under  a  system  which 
leaves  to  their  governors  the  power  of  taking 
from  them  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  commerce,  the  habecks  corpus  laws, 
and  of  yoking  them  with  a  standing  army. 
This  is  a  degeneracy  in  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty to  which  I  had  gjyen  four  centuries  in- 
stead of  four  years.— -To  William  Stephens 
Smith.    Ford  ed.,  v,  3.    (P.,  Feb.  1788.) 

4670.  LIBEBTYy  Degrees  of. — I  would 
rather  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending too  much  liberty  than  to  those  at- 
tending too  small  a  degree  of  it. — ^To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii,  314.  Ford  ed.,  v,  409.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

4671.  LIBERTY,  Despotism  and.— The 
agitations  of  the  public  mind  advance  its 
powers,  and  at  every  vibration  between  the 
points  of  liberty  and  despotism,  something 
will  be  gained  for  the  former. — ^To  Thomas 
Cooper,  iv,  452.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  177.  (W., 
Nov.  1802.) 

4672.  LIBEBTYy  European. — Heaven 
send  that  the  glorious  example  of  France  may 
be  but  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean liberty,  and  that  you  may  live  many 
years  in  health  and  happiness  to  see  at  length 
that  heaven  did  not  make  man  in  its  wrath. — 
To  La  Duchesse  D'Auville.  iii,  135.  Ford 
ed.,  V,  154.     (N.Y.,  April  1790.) 

4673. .    God    send    that   all   the. 

nations  who  join  in  attacking  the  liberties  of 
France  may  end  in  the  attainment  of  their 
own. — To  Joel  Barlow,  iii,  451.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  88.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

4674.  IiIBEBTY,  First  of  all.— Postpone 
to  the  great  object  of  Liberty  every  smaller 
motive  and  passion. — To  the  President  of 
Congress.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  298.    (Wg.,  1780.) 

4675.  LIBEBTY,  France  and. — ^The 
atrocious  proceedings  of  France  towards  this 
country,  had  well  nigh  destroyed  its  liberties. 
The  Anglomen  and  monocrats  had  so  art- 
fully confounded  the  cause  of  France  with 
that  of  freedom,  that  both  went  down  in  the 
same  scale. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv,  301.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  374.     (M.,  March  1799.) 

4676. .    May  you  see  France  re; 

established  in  that  temperate  portion  of  lib- 
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erty  which  does  not  infer  either  anarchy  or 
licentiousness,  in  that  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  would  be  the  consequence,  of 
such  a  government,  in  that,  in  short,  which 
the  constitution  of  1789  would  have  insured 
it,  if  wisdom  could  have  stayed  at  that  point 
the  fervid  but  imprudent  zeal  of  men,  who 
did  not  know  the  character  of  their  own 
countrymen.— To  Madame  de  Stael.  vi,  120. 
(May  1813.) 

4677.  LIBERTY,  Free  Press  and. — ^The 
functionaries  of  every  government  have  pro- 
pensities to  command  at  will  the  liberty  and 
property  of  their  constituents.  There  is  no 
safe  deposit  for  these  but  with  the  people 
themselves;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with  them 
without  information.  Where  the  press  is  free, 
and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe. — ^To 
Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517.  Ford  ed.,  x,  4. 
(M.,  1816.) 

4678.  TiiifJSiftTt,  French  BeTolntion 
and. — The  success  of  the  French  Revolution 
will  ensure  the  progress  of  liberty  in  Europe, 
and  its  preservation  here. — To  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton.   Ford  ed.,  v,  358.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

4679. .    The  liberty  of  the  whole 

earth  was  depending  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, and  was  ever  such  a  prize  won  with  so 
little  innocent  blood?— To  Wiluam  Short. 
iii,  502.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  154.    (Pa.,  I793) 

4680. .  I  continue  eternally  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  your  [French] 
Revolution.  I  hope  it  will  end  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  firm  government,  friendly 
to  liberty,  and  capable  of  maintaining  it.  If 
it  does,  the  world  will  become  inevitably  free. 
—To  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  249.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

4681.  LIBEBTY,  Gift  of  God.— Ml  men 

*  *  ♦  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
inherent*  and  inalienable  rights.  Among 
these  ♦  *  ♦  [is]  liberty.— Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4682. .    Can   the   liberties   of   a 

nation  be  thought  secure  when  we  have  re- 
moved their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties 
are  of  the  gift  of  God?— Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  404.    Ford  ed.,  iii»  267.     (1782.) 

4683.  LIBERTY,  GoTemment  and. — 
The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  liberty 


to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. — ^To 
Edward  Carrington.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed.,  \^ 
20.    (P..  1788.) 

4684. .  The  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  to  leave  their  citizens  free, 
neither  restraining  nor  aiding  them  in  their 
pursuits.— To  M.  L'Hommande.  ii,  236.  (P., 
1787.) 

4685. .  The  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  man  *  *  *  are  the  sole  objects  of 
all  legitimate  government.— To  General 
Kosciusko,    v,  50.    (M.,  1810.) 


7 


*  Congress  stmck  out 
'♦  certain".  -  EDITOR. 


inherent"   and  inserted 


4686.  TiTBBBTY,  Happiness  and. — It  is 

our  glory  that  we  first  put  the  ball  of  libeny 
into  motion,  and  our  happiness  that,  being 
foremost,  we  had  no  bad  examples  to  fol- 
low.— To  Tench  Coxe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  22. 
(M.,  I79S.) 

4687.  LIBEBTYy  Xosduako  and. — Gen- 
eral Kosciusko  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as 
I  have  ever  known,  and  of  that  liberty  which 
is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  or  the  rich 
alone. — To  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  212.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  204.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

4688.  LIBEBTY,  life  and.— The  God 
who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time:  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  it 
cannot  disjoin  them.* — Rights  of  '  Britisu 
America,    i,  142.    Ford  ed.,  i,  447.    (1774.) 

4689.  LIBEBTY,  light  and.— Light  and 
liberty  go  together. — To  Tench  Coxe.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  22.    (M.,  1795.) 

4600. .  I  will  not  believe  our  la- 
bors are  lost.  I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope 
that  light  and  liberty  are  on  steady  advance. — 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  217.    (M.,  1821.) 

4601.  LIBEBTY,  Love  of. — ^The  commo- 
tions in  Massachusetts!  are  a  proof  that  the 
people  love  liberty,  and  I  could  not  wish 
them  less  than  they  have. — ^To  Ezra  Stiles. 
ii,  77-     (P.,  1786.) 

4602.  LIBEBTTy  Napoleon  and. — If  the 
hero  [Napoleon]  who  has  saved  you  from  a 
combination  of  enemies,  shall  sdso  be  the 
means  of  giving  you  as  great  a  portion  of 
liberty  as  the  opinions,  habits  and  character  of 
the  nation  are  prepared  for,  progressive  prep- 
aration may  fit  you  for  progressive  portions 
of  that  first  of  blessings,  and  you  may  in 
time  attain  what  we  erred  in  supposing  could 
be  hastily  seized  and  maintained,  in  the 
present  state  of  political  information  among 
your  citizens  at  large. — To  M.  Cabanis.  iv. 
496.    (W.,  1803.) 

4603.  LIBEBTY,  Natural.— Under  the 
law  of  nature,  we  are  all  bom  free. — Legal 
Argument.    Ford  ed.,  i,  380.    (1770.) 

4604.  LXBEBTY,    No    easy   road   to. — 

We  are  not  to  expect  to  be  translated  from 
despotism  to  liberty  in  a  feather  bed. — To 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  iii,  132.  Ford  ed. 
V,  152.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

/^  4605. .    The  ground  of  liberty  ix 

to  be  gained  by  inches  and  we  must  be  cor. 
tented  to  secure  what  we  can  get,  from  X\n\v 
to  time,  and  eternally  press  forward  for  what 
is  yet  to  get.  It  takes  time  to  persuade  men 
to  do  even  what  is  for  their  own  good. — To 
Rev.  Charles  Clay,  iii,  126.  Ford  ed.,  v,  142 
(M.,  1790.) 

4606.  LIBEBTY,  Order  and. — ^Possess- 
ing ourselves  the  combined  blessing  of  liberty 
and  order,  we  wish  the  same  to  other  coun- 
tries.—To  M.  CoRAY.    vii,  31a    (M.,  1823.) 

*  "^^  eo  libertas^  a  quo  sptn'tus^**  was  the  motto 
on  one  of  Jefferson's  8eals.~BDiTOR. 
t  Shays's  Rebellion  .—Editor. 
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—  UBEBTY,  Personal.— See  Personal 
Liberty. 

4697.  LIBEBTY,  Preservation  of  .—We 
do  then  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the 
world  declare  that,  regardless  of  every  con- 
sequence, at  the  risk  of  every  distress,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  to  assume  we 
will  use  with  the  perseverance,  exerting  to 
their  utmost  energies  all  those  powers  which 
our  Creator  hath  given  us,  to  preserve  that 
liberty  which  He  committed  to  us  in  sacred 
deposit  and  to  protect  from  every  hostile  hand 
our  lives  and  our  properties. — Declaration 
ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  474.  (July 
1775) 

4608.' .    I  am  convinced  that,  on 

the  good  sense  of  the  people,  we  may  rely 
wiih  the  most  security  for  the  preservation 
of  a  due  degree  of  liberty. — To  James  Mad- 
ison.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  480.    (P.,  1787.) 

4699. .    The  people  are  the  only 

sure  reliance  for. the  preservation  of  our  lib- 
erty.— ^To  James  Madison,    ii,  332.     (1787.) 

4700. .    The  preservation  of  the 

holy  fire  is  confided  to  us  by  the  world,  and 
the  sparks  which  will  emanate  from  it  will 
ever  serve  to  rekindle  it  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe,  Numinibus  sccundis. — To  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox,    v,  503.    (M..  1810.) 

4701.  TiTBEBTY,  Preparation  for. — A 
full  measure  of  liberty  is  not  now  perhaps 
to  be  expected  by  your  nation,  nor  am  I  con- 
fident they  are  prepared  to  preserve  it.  More 
than  a  generation  will  be  requisite,  under  the 
administration  of  reasonable  laws  favoring 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  general  mass 
of  the  people,  and  their  habituation  to  an 
independent  security  of  person  and  property, 
before  they  will  be  capable  of  estimating  the 
value  of  freedom,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
sacred  adherence  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  rests  for  preservation.  Instead  of  that  lib- 
erty which  takes  root  and  growth  in  the 
progress  of  reason,  if  recovered  by  mere 
force  or  accident,  it  becomes,  with  an  unpre- 
pared people,  a  tyranny  still,  of  the  many,  the 
few,  or  the  one.—To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
vi,  421.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  505.  (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

4702.  TiTBEBTY,  The  Press  and.— Our 
liberty  cannot  be  guarded  but  by  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  nor  that  be  limited  without 
danger  of  losing  it.— To  John  Jay.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  186.  (P.,  1786.)  See  Press  and  News- 
papers. 

4703.  I«IBEBTY,  Progress  of.— I  cor- 
dially wish  well  to  the  progress  of  liberty  in 
all  nations,  and  wotdd  forever  give  it  the 
weight  of  our  countenance. — To  T.  Lomax. 
iv,  301.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.    (M.,  March  I799) 

4704.  IiIBEBTY,  Besistanoe  and.— 
What  country  can  preserve  its  liberties  if  its 
rulers  are  not  warned  from  time  to  time  that 
the  people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance? — 
To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467. 
(P.,  1787.)    See  Rebellion. 

4705.  I.IBEBTY,  Bestrlcted.— I  had 
hoped  that  Geneva  was  familiarized  to  such  a 


degree  of  liberty,  that  they  might  without 
difficulty  or  danger  fill  up  the  measure  to  its 
maximum;  a  term,  which,  though  in  the  in- 
sulated man,  bounded  only  by  his  natural 
powers,  must,  in  society,  be  so  far  restricted 
as  to  protect  himself  against  the  evil  passions 
of  his  associates,  and  consequently,  them 
against  him. — To  M.  D'Ivernois.  iv,  114. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  4.    (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

4706.  LIBEBTY,     Boyalty     and.— The 

public  liberty  may  be  more  certainly  secured 
by  abolishing  an  office  [royalty]  which  all  ex- 
perience hath  shown  to  be  inveterately  in- 
imical thereto. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  12.     (June  1776.) 

4707. .    It  is  impossible  for  you 

to  conceive  what  is  passing  in  our  conclave, 
and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two  at  least, 
under  pretence  of  avoiding  war  on  the  one 
side,  have  no  great  antipathy  to  run  foul  of 
it  on  the  other,  and  to  make  a  part  in  the 
confederacy  of  princes  against  human  liberty. 
—To  James  ^Iadison.  iii,  563.  Ford  ed.,  vI, 
261.    (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

4708. .    I   am   not   for    *    *    * 

joining  in  the  confederacy  of  kings  to  war 
against  the  principles  of  liberty.— To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

4700.  LIBEBTY,  Sacred.— For  promoting 
the  public  happiness,  those  persons  whom  na- 
ture has  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue 
should  be  rendered  by  liberal  education 
worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or 
circumstance. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 

4710. .    The  most   sacred  cause 

that  ever  man  was  engaged  in.* — Opinion  on 
the  "  Little  Sarah  .  ix,  155.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
344.    (1793.) 

4711.  TiTBEBTY,  Safecraards  of.— I  dis- 
approved from  the  first  moment  [in  the  new 
Constitution]  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  to 
guard  liberty  against  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  branches  of  the  government. 
—To  F.  HoPKiNSON.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
76.     (P.,  March  1789.) 

4712. .    To  insure  the  safety  of 

the  public  liberty,  its  depository  should  be 
subject  to  be  changed  with  the  greatest  ease 
possible,  and  without  suspending  or  disturb- 
ing for  a  moment  the  movements  of  the 
machine  of  government. — To  M.  Destutt 
Tracy,  v,  569.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  308.  (M.. 
181 1.) 

4718.  LIBEBTY,  Sdenoe  and  virtue.— 

Liberty  is  the  great  parent  of  science  and  of 

virtue;  and  a  nation  will  be  great  in  both 

in  proportion  as  it  is  free.— To  Dr.  Willard. 

iii,  17.     (P..  1789.) 

•  Jeflferson  was  referring  to  the  firrt  French  Re- 
public—Editor. 
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4714. .  The  general  spread  of  the 

light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every 
view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their 
backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred, 
ready  to  ride  them  legitimately, -by  the  grace 
of  God.— To  Roger  C.  Weightman.  vii,  451. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  391.    (M.,  1826.) 

4715.  LIBEBTY,  Sea  of.— The  boisterous 
sea  of  liberty  is  never  without  a  wave. — To 
Richard  Rush,    vii,  182.    (M.,  1820.) 

4716.  UBEBTY,  Security  for.— We 
agree  particularly  in  the  necessity  of  some 
*  ♦  ♦  better  security  for  civil  liberty. — To 
John  Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  309. 
(M.,  1798.) 

4717. .     Since,  by  the  choice  of 

my  constituents,  I  have  entered  on  a  second 
term  of  administration,  I  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  this  public  assurance,  *  *  * 
that  I  will  zealously  cooperate  with  you  in 
every  measure  which  may  tend  to  secure  the 
liberty,  property,  and  personal  safety  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  consolidate  the  repub- 
lican forms  and  principles  of  our  government 
— Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  53.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  396.  (Dec.  1805.) 

4718.  LIBERTY,  Subversion  of.— The 
moderation  and  virtue  of  a  single  character 
have  probably  prevented  this  Revolution  from 
being  closed,  as  most  others  have  been,  by 
a  subversion  of  that  liberty  it  was  intended 
to  establish.— To  General  Washington,  i, 
335.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  467.    (A.,  1784.) 

4710.  IJBEBTY,  Universal.— The  ball 
of  liberty  is  now  so  well  in  motion  that  it 
will  roll  round  the  globe.—To  Tench  Coxe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  22.     (M.,  1795) 

4720. .     I  sincerely  pray  that  all 

the  members  of  the  human  family  may,  in 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  Father  of  us  all, 
find  themselves  securely  established  in  the 
enjoyment  of  *  ♦  ♦  liberty.— Reply  to  Ad- 
dress,   viii,  119.     (1807.) 

4721. .    That  we  should  wish  to 

see  the  people  of  other  countries  free,  is  as 
natural,  and  at  least  as  justifiable,  as  that  one 
king  should  wish  to  see  the  kings  of  other 
countries  maintained  in  their  despotism. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  78.  Ford  ed.,  x,  90. 
(M.,  1817.) 

4722.  LIBBBTT  vs.  WEALTH.— What 
a  cruel  reflection  that  a  rich  country  cannot 
long  be  a  free  one.— Travels  in  France,  ix, 
319.     (1787.) 

4723.  LIBBABY,  Circulating.— Nothing 
would  do  more  extensive  good  at  small  ex- 
pense than  the  establishment  of  a  small  circu- 
lating library  in  every  county. — To  John 
Wyche.    v,  448.     (M.,  1809.) 

4724.  LIBERTY,       Pounding.— There 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  [of  Virginia] 

every  year  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds, 

to  be  laid  out  in  such  books  and  maps  as  may 

proper  to  be  preserved  in  a  public  library ; 


which  library  shall  be  established  at  the  town 
of  Richmond. — PuBUC  Library  Bill.  Ford 
ED,,  ii,  236.     (1799) 

4725.  LTBBABY,  Free.— No  person  shall 
remove  any  book  or  map  out  of  the  librao"; 
*  ♦  ♦  but  the  same  [may]  be  made  use- 
ful by  indulging  the  researches  of  the  learned 
and  curious,  within  the  said  library,  with- 
out fee  or  reward. — Public  Library  Bnj.. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  236.     (1799) 

4726.  LIBBABY,  Jefferron'B.— You 
know  my  collection,  its  condition  and  extent. 
I  have  been  fifty  years  making  it,  and  have 
spared  no  pains,  opportunity  or  expense,  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  While  residing  in  Paris. 
I  devoted  every  afternoon  I  was  disengaged, 
for  a  stunmer  or  two,  in  examining  ail  the 
principal  book  stores,  turning  over  every  book 
with  my  own  hand,  and  putting  by  everything 
which  related  to  America,  and  indeed  whatever 
was  rare  and  valuable  in  every  science.  Be- 
sides this,  I  had  standing  orders  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  Europe,  on  its  principal 
book-marts,  particularly  Amsterdam,  Frankfort 
Madrid  and  London^  for  such  works  relating  to 
America  as  could  not  be  found  in  Paris.  So 
that  in  that  department  particularly,  such  a  col- 
lection was  made  as  probably  can  never  again 
be  effected,  because  it  is  liardly  probable  that 
the  same  opportunities,  the  same  time,  industry, 
perseverance  and  expense,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  would  again 
happen  to  be  in  concurrence.  During  the  same 
period,  and  after  my  return  to  America,  I  was 
led  to  procure,  also,  whatever  related  to  the 
duties  of  those  in  the  high  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion. So  that  the  collection,  which  I  suppose 
is  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  voluin«, 
while  it  includes  what  is  chiefly  valuable  in 
science  and  literature  generally,  extends  more 
particularly  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  Ameri> 
can  Statesman.  In  the  diplomatic  and  parlia> 
mentary  branches,  it  is  particularly  fuQ. — ^To 
S.  H.  Smith,  vi,  383.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  486. 
(M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

4727.  IiIBBABY,  Sale  to  Congreoo. — ^It 
is  long  since  I  have  been  sensible  it  ought  not 
to  continue  private  property,  and  had  provided 
that  at  my  death.  Congress  should  have  the 
refusal  of  it  at  their  own  price.  But  the  loss 
they  have  now  incurred,  makes  the  present  the 
proper  moment  for  their  accommodation,  with- 
out regard  to  the  small  remnant  of  time  and 
the  barren  use  of  my  enjoying  it.  I  ask  of  your 
friendship,  therefore,  to  make  for  me  the  tender 
of  it  to  tne  Library  Committee  of  Congress,  not 
knowing  myself  of  whom  the  Committee  con- 
sists. Nearly  the  whole  are  well  bound.  abun> 
dance  of  them  elegantly,  and  of  the  choicest 
editions  existing.  They  may  be  valued  by 
persons  named  by  themselves,  and  the  payment 
made  convenient  to  the  public.  *  *  *  I  do 
not  know  that  it  contains  any  branch  of  science 
which  Congress  would  wish  to  exclude  from 
their  collection;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  subject  to 
which  a  member  of  Congress  ma^  not  have  oc- 
casion to  refer.  But  such  a  wish  would  not 
correspond  with  my  views  of  preventing  its  dis- 
memberment. My  desire  is  either  to  place  it 
in  their  hands  entire,  or  to  preserve  it  so 
here.*— To  S.  H.  Smith,  vi,  384.  Ford  id,. 
ix,  486.     (M.,  Sep.   18x4)     See  1x33. 

4728. .    The  arrangement  [of  the 

library  at  Monticello]  is  as  follows :     i.  Ancient 

*  Jefferson *s  library  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  use  of  Congress.  The 
price  paid  was  fa3,9so»— EDITOR. 
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History,  a.  Modem  do.  3.  Physics.  4.  Nat. 
Hist,  proper.  5.  Technical  Arts.  6.  Ethics. 
7.  Jurisprudence.  8.  Mathematics.  9.  Garden- 
ing, architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
poetry.  10.  Oratory.  11.  Criticism.  12.  Poly- 
graphical. — To  James  Ogilvie.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
418.     (W.,  1806.) 

4729.  LIESy  Circalating. — ^There  is  an 
enemy  somewhere  endeavoring  to  sow  dis- 
cord among  us.  Instead  of  listening  first, 
then  doubting,  and  lastly  believing  anile  tales 
handed  round  without  an  atom  of  evidence, 
if  my  friends  will  address  themselves  to  me 
directly,  as  you  have  done,  they  shall  be  in- 
formed with  frankness  and  thankfulness. — ^To 
William  Duane.  iv,  590.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  431. 
(W.,  1806.) 

4780.  LIES,  Fearless  of. — The  man  who 
fears  no  truths  has  nothing  to  fear  from  lies. 
— To  Dr.  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x.  27. 
(M.,  1816.) 

4731.  LIES,  F0U7  of. — It  is  of  great 
importance  to  set  a  resolution,  not  to  be 
shaken,  never  to  tell  an  untruth.  There  is 
no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful,  so  contemptible; 
and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once, 
finds  it  much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and 
third  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes  habitual; 
he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it,  and 
truths  without  the  world's  believing  him. 
This  falsehood  of  the  tongue  leads  to  that  of 
the  heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good 
dispositions. — To  Peter  Carr.  i,  396.  (P., 
1785.) 

4732.  LIES,  Newspaper.— There  was  an 
enthusiasm  towards  us  all  over  Europe  at 
the  moment  of  the  peace.  The  torrent  of  lies 
published  unremittingly  in  every  day's  Lon- 
don papers  first  made  an  impression  and  pro- 
duced a  coolness.  The  republication  of  these 
lies  in  most  of  the  papers  of  Europe  (done 
probably  by  authority  of  the  governments  to 
discourage  emigrations),  carried  them  home 
to  the  belief  of  every  mind.  They  supposed 
everything  in  America  was  anarchy,  tumult 
and  civil  war.  The  reception  of  the  Marquis 
Lafayette  gave  a  check  to  these  ideas. — To 
James  Madison,    i,  413.    (P..  1785) 

4733. ,    It  has  been  so  impossible 

to  contradict  all  their  lies,  that  I  have  de- 
termined to  contradict  none;  for  while  I 
should  be  engaged  with  one,  they  would  pub- 
lish twenty  new  ones.  Thirty  years  of  public 
life  have  enabled  most  of  those  who  read 
newspapers  to  judge  of  one  for  themselves. — 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  448. 
(Ep.,  May  1800.) 

4734.  LIES,  PoUtlcal.— Were  I  to  buy  oflF 
every  federal  lie  by  a  sacrifice  of  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  a  very  few  such  purchases 
would  make  me  as  bankrupt  in  reputation  as 
in  fortune.  To  buy  off  one  lie  is  to  give  a 
premium  for  the  invention  of  others.  From 
the  moment  I  was  proposed  for  my  present 
office,  the  volumes  of  calumny  and  falsehood 
issued  to  the  public,  rendered  impracticable 
every  idea  of  going  into  the  work  of  finding 
and  proving.    I  determined,  therefore,  to  go 


straight  forward  in  what  was  right,  and  to 
rest  my  character  with  my  countrymen  not  on 
depositions  and  affidavits,  but  on  what  they 
should  themselves  witness,  the  course  of  my 
life.  I  have  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  public;  on 
the  contrary,  great  encouragement  to  perse- 
vere in  it  to  the  end.—To  William  A.  Bur- 
well.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  229.     (W.,  1808.) 

4735. .    Many   of   the    [federal] 

lies  would  have  required  only  a  simple  de- 
nial, but  I  saw  that  even  that  would  have  led 
to  the  infallible  inference,  that  whatever  I 
had  not  denied  was  to  be  presumed  true.  I 
have,  therefore,  never  done  even  this,  but  to 
such  of  my  friends  as  happen  to  converse  on 
these  subjects,  and  I  have  never  believed  that 
my  character  could  hang  upon  every  two- 
penny lie  of  our  common  enemies.— To  Will- 
iam A.  BuRWELL.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  230.  (W., 
1808.)  .       .     O-      V       , 

4736. ,    The   federalists,   instead 

of  lying  me  down,  have  lied  themselves  down. 
— To  William  A.  Burwell.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
230.    (W.,  1808.) 

4737.  LIES,  Useless.— I  consider  it  al- 
ways useless  to  read  lies. — To  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton,   iv,  520.    (W.,  1803.) 

4738.  LIPE,  Art  of.-^The  art  of  life  is  the 
art  of  avoiding  pain ;  and  he  is  the  best  pilot 
who  steers  clearest  of  the  rocks  and  shoals 
with  which  it  is  beset. — To  Mrs.  Coswav.  ii, 
ZT.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  317.    (P.,  1786.) 

4739.  LIFE,  Chronicles  of.— Fifteen  vol- 
umes of  anecdotes  and  incidents,  within  the 
compass  of  my  own  time  and  cognizance, 
written  by  a  man  of  genius,  of  taste,  of  point, 
an  acquaintance,  the  measure  and  traverses  of 
whose  mind  I  know,  could  not  fail  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favor  of  life  during  their  perusal. — To 
John  Adams,    vii.  27.    (M.,  1816.) 

4740.  LIPE,  City.— A  city  life  offers 
*  *  *  more  means  of  dissipating  time,  but 
more  frequent  also  and  more  painful  objects 
of  vice  and  wretchedness.  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, like  London  seems  to  be  a  chacina 
of  all  the  depravities  of  human  nature.  Phil- 
adelphia doubtless  has  its  share.  Here  [Vir- 
ginia], on  the  contrary,  crime  is  scarcely 
heard  of,  breaches  of  order  rare,  and  our 
societies,  if  not  refined,  are  rational,  moral 
and  affectionate  at  least. — To  William 
Short,    vii,  310.    (M.,  1823.) 

4741.  LITE,  DecUning.— I  endeavor  to 
beguile  the  wearisomeness  of  declining  life  by 
the  delights  of  classical  reading  and  of 
mathematical  truths,  and  by  the  consolations 
of  a  sound  philosophy,  equally  indifferent  to 
hope  and  fear. — To  W.  Short,  vii,  140.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  145.    (M..  1819.) 

4742.  LIFE,  Enjoyment  of.— I  sincerely 
pray  that  all  the  members  of  the  human  family 
may.  in  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Father  of 
us  all,  find  themselves  securely  established  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness. — 
Reply  to  Address,    viii,  119.     (1807.) 
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4743.  LIFE,  GoTemment  and.— The  care 
of  human  life  and  happiness,  and  not  their 
destruction,  is  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  good  government— R.  to  A.  Mary- 
land Citizens,    viii,  165.     (1809.) 

4744.  LITE,  HappinMs  and.— The  Giver 
of  life  *  ♦  ♦  gave  it  for  happiness  and  not 
for  wretchedness. — ^To  James  Monroe,  i, 
319-    Ford  ed.,  iii,  59.    (M.,  1782.) 

4745.  LIFE,  Individual.— In  a  govern- 
ment bottomed  on  the  will  of  all,  the  life 
*  *  *  of  every  individual  citizen  becomes 
interesting  to  all.— -Fifth  Annual  Message. 
viii,  so.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  392.    (1805.) 

4746.  LIFE,  Jefferson's  habits  of.— I 
am  retired  to  Monticello,  where,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  and  surrounded  by  my  books,  I 
enjoy  a  repose  to  which  I  have  been  long  a 
stranger.  My  mornings  arc  devoted  to  cor- 
respondence. From  breakfast  to  dinner,  I  am 
in  my  shops,  my  garden,  or  on  horseback  among 
my  farms;  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  give  to  so- 
ciety and  recreation  with  my  neighbors  and 
friends;  and  from  candle  light  to  early  bed- 
time, I  read.  My  health  is  perfect;  and  my 
strength  considerably  reinforced  by  the  activity 
of  the  course  I  pursue ;  perhaps  it  is  as  great  as 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  near  sixty-seven  years 
of  age.  I  talk  of  ploughs  and  harrows,  of 
seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbors,  and 
of  politics,  too,  if  th^  choose,  with  as  little  re- 
serve as  the  rest  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and 
feel,  at  length,  the  blessing  of  being  free  to 
say  and  do  what  I  please,  without  being  re- 
sponsible for  it  to  any  mortal.  A  part  ot  my 
occupation,  and  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing, 
is  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  sucn  young 
men  as  ask  jt.  They  place  themselves  in  the 
neighboring  village,  and  have  the  use  of  my 
library  and  counsel,  and  make  a  part  of  my  so- 
ciety.— To  General  Kosciusko,  v,  508.  (M., 
1810.) 

4747. .    My  present  course  of  life 

admits  less  reading  than  I  wish.  From  break- 
fast, or  noon  at  latest,  to  dinner,  I  am  mostly 
on  horseback^  attending  to  my  farm  or  other 
concerns,  which  I  find  healthful  to  my  body^ 
mind  and  affairs;  and  the  few  hours  I  can  pass 
in  my  cabinet,  are  devoured  by  correspond- 
ences; not  those  with  my  intimate  friends, 
with  whom  I  delight  to  interchange  sentiments, 
but  with  others,  who,  writing  to  me  on  concerns 
of  their  own  in  which  I  have  had  an  agency, 
or  from  motives  of  mere  respect  and  approba- 
tion, are  entitled  to  be  answered  with  respect 
and  a  return  of  good  will.  My  hope  is  that 
this  obstacle  to  the  delights  of  retirement,  will 
wear  away  with  the  oblivion  which  follows 
that,  and  that  I  may  at  length  be  indulged  in 
those  studious  pursuits,  from  which  nothing 
but  revolutionary  duties  would  ever  have  called 
me. — ^To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v,  558.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  294.     (M.,  181X.) 

4748. ,    I  am  on  horseback  three 

or  four  hours  of  every  day ;  visit  three  or  four 
times  a  year  a  possession  I  have  ninety  miles 
distant,  performing  the  winter  journey  on 
horseback.  I  walk  little,  however,  a  single  mile 
being  too  much  for  me,  and  I  live  in  the  midst 
of  my  grandchildren,  one  of  whom  has  lately 

yromoted  me  to  be  a  great  grandfather. — To 
OHN  Adams,  vi,  37.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  334.  (M., 
1812.) 

4740. .    I    have    for   fifty   years 

♦hed  my  feet  in  cold  water  every  morning, 


and  having  been  remarkably  exempted  from 
colds  (not  having  had  one  in  every  seven  years 
of  my  life  on  an  average),  I  have  supposed  it 
might  be  ascribed  to  that  practice. — ^To  Mr. 
Maury,    vi,  472.     (M.,  1815.) 

4750. ^.  The  request  of  the  his- 
tory of  my  physical  habits  would  have  puzzled 
me  not  a  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  model 
with  which  you  accompanied  it,  of  Doctor 
Rush's  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry.  I  live  so 
much  like  other  people,  that  I  might  refer  to 
ordinary  life  as  the  history  of  my  own.  •  •  * 
I  have  lived  temperately,  eating  littie  animal 
food,  and  that  not  as  an  aliment,  so  much  as  a 
condiment  for  the  vegetables  which  constitute 
my  principal  diet.  I  double,  however,  the  Doc- 
tor's Rlass  and  a  half  of  wine,  and  even  treble 
it  with  a  friend ;  but  halve  its  effects  by  drink- 
ing the  weak  wines  only.  The  ardent  wines  I 
cannot  dnnk.  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spirits  in 
any  form.  Malt  liquors  and  cider  are  my  table 
drinks,  and  my  breakfast  is  of  tea  and  coffee. 
I  have  been  blest  with  organs  of  digestion 
which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  mur- 
muring, whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  con- 
sign to  them,  and  I  have  not  yet  lost  a  tooth  by 
age.  I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on 
the  business  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave 
no  idle  time  to  those  disposed  to  fulfil  them; 
and  now,  retired,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  my 
fondness  for  reading  and  study  revolts  me  from 
the  drudgery  of  letter  writing.  And  a  stiff 
wrist,  the  consequence  of  an  early  dislocation, 
makes  writing  both  slow  and  painful.  I  am 
not  so  regular  in  my  sleep  as  the  Doctor  says 
he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five  to  eight  hours, 
according  as  my  company  or  the  book  I  am 
reading  interests  me;  and  I  never  go  to  bed 
without  an  hour,  or  half  hour's  previous  read- 
ing of  something  moral,  whereon  to  ruminate 
in  the  intervals  of  sleep.  But  whether  I  re- 
tire to  bed  early  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  sun. 
I  use  spectacles  at  night,  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  day,  unless  in  reading  small  print.  My 
hearing  is  distinct  in  particular  conversation, 
but  confused  when  several  voices  cross  each 
other,  which  unfits  me  for  the  society  of  the 
table.  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my 
friend  in  the  article  of  health.  So  free  from 
catarrhs  that  I  have  not  had  one  (in  the  breast. 
I  mean)  on  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  years 
through  life.  I  ascribe  this  exemption  partly 
to  the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet  in  cold  water 
every  morning,  for  sixty  years  past  A  fever 
of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not  had 
above  two  or  three  times  in  my  life.  A  period- 
ical headacLe  has  afflicted  me  occasionally,  once, 
perhaps,  in  six  or  eipht  years,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time^  which  now  seems  to  have  left 
me;  and  except  on  a  late  occasion  of  indis- 
position, I  enjoy  good  health;  too  feeble,  in- 
deed, to  walk  much,  but  riding  without  fatigue 
six  or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty.  Imay  end  these  egotisms,  therefore,  as 
I  began,  by  saying  that  my  life  has  been  so 
much  like  that  of  other  people,  that  I  might  say 
with  Horace,  to  every  one  "  nomint  mutato, 
de  te  fabula  narratur". — To  Doctor  Vihr 
Utley.  vii,  116.  Ford  kd.,  x,  125,  (M., 
1819.) 

4751.  LIFB,  Liberty  and.- The  God  who 
gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time; 
the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot 
disjoin  them.*— Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  142.    Ford  ed.,  i,  447.    (1774.) 

*  ''AbeoiOertas,  a  quo  spiritus ,"  was  the  motto  00 
one  of  Jefferson's  8eais.>-fiDlTOR.  . 
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4752.  LTFE,  Order  and.— The  life  of  a 
citizen  is  never  to  be  endangered,  but  as  the 
last  melancholy  effort  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  obedience  to  the  laws.* — Circular 
Letter  to  State  Governors,  v,  414.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  238.    (W.,  1809.) 

4758.  LIFE,  Outdoor. — During  the  pleas- 
ant season,  I  am  always  out  of  doors,  em- 
ployed, not  passing  more  time  at  my  writing 
table' than  will  dispatch  my  current  business. 
But  when  the  weather  becomes  cold,  I  shall 
go  out  but  little. — ^To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  476. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  263.    (M.,  1809.) 

4754.  LITE,  Pledge  of  .—And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration,!  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. — Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4755. .  It  is  from  the  support- 
ers of  regular  government  only  that  the  pledge 
of  life,  fortune  and  honor  is  worthy  of  con- 
fidence.—R.  to  a.  Philadelphia  Citizens. 
viii,  145.     (1809.) 

-!.  LITE,  Private.— See  Private  Life. 

4756.  LIFE,  Prolonged.— My  health  has 
been  always  so  uniformly  firm,  that  I  have  for 
some  years  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
living  too  long.  I  think,  however,  that  a  flaw 
has  appeared  which  ensures  me  against  that, 
without  cutting  short  any  of  the  period  during 
which  I  could  expect  to  remain  capable  of 
being  useful.  ^  It  will  probably  give  me  as  many 
years  as  I  wish,  and  without  pain  or  debility. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  my  most  anxious 
prayers  will  have  been  fulfilled  by  Heaven. 
*  *  *  My  florid  health  is  calculated  to  keep 
my  friends  as  well  as  foes  quiet,  as  they  should 
be. — ^To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  426.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  138.     (W.,  180X.) 

4757. .    The  most  undesirable  of 

all  things  is  long  life;  and  there  is  nothing  I* 
have  ever  so  much  dreaded. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Watbrhouse.     Ford  ed.,  x,  336.     (M.,   1825.) 

4758.  LITE,  BaUvlng.— You  ask,  if  I 
would  agree  to  live  my  seventy  or  rather  sev- 
enty-three years  over  again?  To  which  I  say. 
yea.  I  think  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world 
on  the  whole;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a 
principle  of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure 
than  pain  dealt  out  to  us.  There  are,  indeed, 
(who  might  say  nay)  gloomy  and  h^ochondriac 
minds,  inhabitants  of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted 
with  the  present,  and  despairing  of  the  future; 
always  counting  that  the  worst  will  happen, 
because  it  may  happen.  To  these  I  say,  now 
much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have 
never  happened  1  My  temperament  is  sanguine. 
I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in  the  head,  leaving 
Fear  in  the  stern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes 
fail;  but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of 
the  gloomy.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  even  in 
the  happiest  life,  some  terrible  convulsions, 
heavy  set-offs  against  the  opposite  page  of  the 
account. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  575.  (M., 
April  1 81 6.) 

4759. .    Putting  to  myself  your 

question,   would   I   agree  to   live   my   sevcnty- 

♦  The  letter  was  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
the  militia  to  enforce  the  Bmbar^o  law.— Editor. 

t  Congress  inserted  after  "  Declaration  "  the  wbrds, 
**with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  ".—Editor. 


three  years  over  again  forever?  I  hesitate  to 
say.  With  Chew's  limitations  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty,  I  would  say  yes;  and  I  might  go 
further  back,  but  not  come  lower  down.  For^ 
at  the  latter  period,  with  most  of  us,  the  powers 
of  life  are  sensibly  on  the  wane ;  sight  becomes 
dim,  hearing  dull,  memory  constantly  enlarging 
its  frightful  blank  and  parting  with  all  we  have 
ever  seen  or  known,  spirits  evaporate,  bodily 
debility  creeps  on  palsying  every  limb,  and  so 
faculty  after  faculty  quits  us,  and  where,  then,  is 
life?  If,  in  its  full  vigor,  of  good  as  well  as 
evil,  your  friend  Vassall  could  doubt  its  value, 
it  must  be  purely  a  negative  quantity  when  its 
evils  alone  remain.  Yet  I  do  not  go  into  his 
opinion  entirely.  I  do  not  agree  that  an  age 
of  pleasure  is  no  compensation  for  a  moment 
of  pain.  I  think,  with  you,  that  life  is  a  fair 
matter  of  account,  and  the  balance  often,  nay 
generally,  in  its  favor.  It  is  not  indeed  easy^ 
by  calculation  of  intensity  and  time,  to  apply  a 
common  measure,  or  to  fix  the  par  between 
pleasure  and  pain;  yet  it  exists,  and  is  measur- 
able.—To  John  Adams,  vii,  26.  (M.,  Aug. 
1816.) 

4760. .  You  tell  me  my  grand- 
daughter repeated  to  you  an  expression  of  mine^ 
that  I  should  be  willing  to  go  again  over  the 
scenes  of  past  life.  I  should  not  be  unwilling, 
without,  however  wishing  it;  and  why  not?  I 
have  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  health  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men ;  my  spirits  have 
never  failed  me  except  under  those  paroxysms 
of  p-ief  which  you,  as  well  as  myself,  have  ex- 
perienced in  every  form,  and  with  good  health 
and  good  spirits,  the  oleasures  surely  outweigh 
the  pains  of  life.  Why  not,  then,  taste  them 
again^  fat  and  lean  together?  Were  I  indeed 
permitted  to  cut  off  trom  the  train  the  last 
seven  years,  the  balance  would  be  much  in 
favor  of  treading  the  ground  over  again.  Being 
at  that  period  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  warm 
springs  and  well  in  health,  I  wished  to  be 
better,  and  tried  them.  They  destroyed,  in  a 
great  measure^  my  internal  organism,  and  I 
have  never  since  had  a  moment  of  perfect 
health.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  421.  Ford  kd. 
X,  347.     (M.,  1825.) 

4761.  UPB,  Bight  to.— We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  inherent*  and  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. — Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4762.  LIFE,  Security  of.— In  no  portion 
of  the  earth  were  life,  liberty  and  property 
ever  so  securely  held ;  and  it  is  with  infinite 
satisfaction  that  withdrawing  from  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  I  see  the  sacred  design  of  these 
blessings  committed  to  those  who  are  sensi- 
ble of  their  value  and  determined  to  defend 
them.— R.  to  A.  Virginia  Assembly,  viii. 
148.    (1809.) 

4763.  LITE,  Sodal.— Life  is  of  no  value 
but  as  it  brings  us  gratifications.  Among 
the  most  valuable  of  these  is  rational  society. 
It  informs  the  mind,  sweetens  the  temper, 
cheers  our  spirits,  and  promotes  health. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  406.  (A., 
1784.) 

4764.  LITE,  Sunshine  In.— Thanks  to  a 

benevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the  greater 

♦  Congrress  struck  out  "  inherent  and  "  and  inserted 
"  certain".— Editor. 
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molested  in  the  present  turbulent  state  of 
Europe.  I  have  given  such  to  an  hundred 
others,  and  they  have  been  much  more  fre- 
quently asked  and  obtained  by  tories  than 
whigs.  I  did  not  write  a  scrip  of  a  pen  by 
him  to  any  person.  From  long  acquaintance 
he  knew  my  wishes  for  peace,  and  my  political 
sentiments  generally,  but  he  received  no  par- 
ticular declaration  of  them  nor  one  word  of 
authority  to  speak  in  my  name,  or  anybody's 
name  on  that  or  any  other  subject.  It  was  an 
enterprise  founded  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
own  character.  He  went  on  his  own  ground, 
and  made  his  own  way.  His  object  was 
virtuous,  and  the  effect  meritorious. — ^To 
Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  276.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
338.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

4652.  LIBELS,  Jurisdiction  over. — Nor 
does  the  [my]  opinion  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality, and  consequent  nullity  of  that  law, 
[Sedition]  remove  all  restraint  from  the  over- 
whelming torrent  of  slander,  which  is  con- 
founding all  vice  and  virtue,  all  truth  and 
falsehood,  in  the  United  States.  The  power 
to  do  that  is  fully  possessed  by  the  several 
State  Legislatures.  It  was  reserved  to  them, 
and  was  denied  to  the  General  Government, 
by  the  Constitution,  according  to  our  construc- 
tion of  it.  While  we  deny  that  Congress  have 
a  right  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
we  have  ever  asserted  the  right  of  the  States, 
and  their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.  They 
have  accordingly,  all  of  them,  made  provis- 
ions for  punishing  slander,  which  those  who 
have  time  and  inclination,  resort  to  for  the 
vindication  of  their  characters. — To  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  iv,  561.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  311. 
(M.,  1804:) 

4653.  LIBELS,  Kewspaper.— Printers 
shall  be  liable  to  legal  prosecution  for  printing 
and  publishing  false  facts,  injurious  to  the 
party  prosecuting;  but  they  shall  be  under 
no  other  restraint. — French  Charter  of 
Rights,    iii,  47.    Ford  ed.,  v,  102.    (P.,  1789) 

4654. .    In    those    States    where 

they  do  not  admit  even  the  truth  of  allega- 
tions to  protect  the  printer,  they  have  gone 
too  far.— To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  iv,  561. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  311.     (M.,  1804.) 

4655. .  No  inference  is  here  in- 
tended, that  the  laws,  provided  by  the  States 
against  false  and  defamatory  publications, 
should  not  be  enforced;  he  who  has  time, 
renders  a  service  to  public  morals  and  public 
tranquillity,  in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the 
salutary  coercions  of  the  law. — Second  Inau- 
gural Address,  viii,  44.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  346. 
(1805.) 

4656. .    We  have  received  from 

your  [Massachusetts]  presses  a  very  malevo- 
lent and  incendiary  denunciation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, bottomed  on  absolute  falsehood 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  would 
merit  exemplary  punishment  for  so  flagitious 
a  libel,  were  not  the  torment  of  his  own 
abominable  temper  punishment  sufficient  for 
even  as  base  a  crime  as  this. — To  Levi  Lin- 
-OLN.    V,  264.    (W.,  March  1808.) 


4657. ,    Mr.  Wagner*s  malignity, 

like  that  of  the  rest  of  his  tribe  of  brother 
printers,  who  deal  out  calumnies  for  federal 
readers,  gives  me  no  pain.  When  a  printer 
cooks  up  a  falsehood,  it  is  as  easy  to  put  it 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Mr.  Fox,  as  of  a  smaller 
man,  and  safer  in  that  of  a  dead  than  a  living 
one. — To  Thomas  Law.  v,  555.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  291.    (M.,  181 1.) 

4658.  LIBELS^  ProsecationB  for.-^While 
a  full  range  is  proper  for  actions  by  individ- 
uals, either  private  or  public,  for  slanders  af- 
fecting them,  I  would  wish  much  to  see  the  ex- 
periment tried  of  getting  along  without  public 
prosecutions  for  libels.  I  believe  we  can  do  it 
Patience  and  well  doing,  instead  of  punish- 
ment, if  it  can  be  found  sufficiently  efficacious, 
would  be  a  happy  change  in  the  instruments 
of  government. — To  Levi  Lincoln.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  139.     (March  1802.) 

4659.  LIBELS,  PuziiBlixnentfor.-^I  might 

have  filled  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
with  actions  for  slanders,  and  have  ruined, 
perhaps  many  persons  who  are  not  innocent. 
But  this  would  be  no  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  character.  I  leave  them,  therefore,  to  the 
reproof  of  their  own  consciences.  If  these  do 
not  condemn  them,  there  will  yet  come  a 
day  when  the  false  witness  will  meet  a  Judge 
who  has  not  slept  over  his  slanders.— To 
Uriah  M'Grecory.    iv,  333.    (M.,  1800.) 

4660.  LIBELS,  Sedition  law  and.— Mr. 

Randolph  has  proposed  an  inquiry  [in  Congress] 
into  certain  prosecutions  at  common  law  in 
Connecticut,  for  libels  on  the  government,  and 
not  only  himself  but  others  have  stated  them 
with  such  affected  caution,  and  such  hints  at  the 
same  time,  as  to  leave  on  every  mind  the  im- 
pression that  they  had  been  instituted  either  by 
my  direction,  or  with  my  acquiescence,  at  least. 
This  has  not  been  denied  by  my  friends,  because 
probably  the  fact  is  unknown  to  them.  I  shall 
state  it  for  their  satisfaction,  and  leave  it  to 
be  disposed  of  as  they  think  best.  I  had  ob- 
served in  a  newspaper  some  dark  hints  of  a 
prosecution  in  Connecticut,  but  so  obscurely 
hinted  that  I  paid  little  attention  to  it.  Some 
considerable  time  after,  it  was  again  men- 
tioned, so  that  I  understood  that  some  prosecu- 
tion was  going  on  in  the  federal  court  there,  for 
calumnies  uttered  from  the  pulpit  against  me 
by  a  clergyman.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Grander,  who,  I  think,  was  in  Connecticut  at 
the  time,  stating  that  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
law  to  myself,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thousand 
calumnies  issued  against  me,  but  to  trust  my 
character  to  my  own  conduct,  and  the  Rood 
sense  and  candor  of  my  fellow  citizens;  that  I 
had  found  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  thai 
course,  and  I  was  unwilling  it  should  be  broke 
through  by  others  as  to  any  matter  concerning 
me ;  and  I,  therefore,  requested  him  to  direct  the 
district  attorney  to  dismiss  the  prosecution. 
Some  time  after  this,  I  heard  of  subpoenas  being 
served  on  General  Lee,  David  M.  Randolph, 
and  others,  as  witnesses  to  attend  the  trial.  I 
then  for  the  first  time  conjectured  the  subject 
of  the  libel.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Gran- 
ger, to  require  an  immediate  dismission  of  the 
prosecution.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Huntington, 
the  district  attorney,  was  that  these  subpctnas 
had  been  issued  by  the  defendant  without  his 
knowledge,  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  dis- 
miss all  the  prosecutions  at  the  first  meetintc 
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of  the  court,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an 
avowal  of  his  opinion,  that  tney  could  not  be 
maintained,  because  the  federal  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  libels.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  I  did  not  till  then  know  that  there  were 
other  prosecutions  of  the  same  nature,  nor  do  I 
now  know  what  were  their  subjects.  But  all 
went  off  together;  and  I  afterwards  saw  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Granger,  a  letter  written  by  the 
clergyman,  disavowing  any  personal  ill  will 
towards  me,  and  solemnly  declaring  he  had 
never  uttered  the  words  charged.  I  think  Mr. 
Granger  either  showed  me,  or  said  there  were 
affidavits  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  respectable 
men,  who  were  present  at  the  sermon  and 
swore  no  such  expressions  were  uttered,  and  as 
many  equally  respectable  men  who  swore  the 
contrary.  But  the  cler^man  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  dismission  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. ♦  ♦  ♦  Certain  it  is,  that  the  prosecu- 
tions had  been  instituted,  and  had  made  consid- 
erable progress,  without  my  knowledge,  that 
they  were  disapproved  by  me  as  soon  as 
known,  and  directed  to  be  discontinued.  The 
attorney  did  it  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
I  had  acted  myself  in  the  cases  of  Duane,  Cal- 
lendar  and  others ;  to  wit,  that  the  Sedition  law 
was  unconstitutional  and  null,  and  that  my  obli- 
gation to  execute  what  was  law,  involved  that  of 
not  suffering  rights  secured  by  valid  laws  to 
be  prostrated  by  what  was  no  law. — To  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas,  v,  452.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  253.  (M., 
1809.) 

4661.  LIBELSy  Voltaire  and. — I  send  you 
Voltaire's  legacy  to  the  Kinp  of  Prussia, — a 
libel  which  will  do  much  more  injury  to  Voltaire 
than  to  the  King.  Many  of  the  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  latter  to  which  the  former  gives 
a  turn  satirical  and  malicious,  are  real  virtues. — 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  44.  (P., 
1785.) 

4662.  UBEBTY,  America  and.^The 
last  hope  of  human  liberty  in  this  world  rests 
on  us.  We  ought,  for  so  dear  a  stake,  to  sac- 
rifice every  attachment  and  every  enmity. — To 
William  Duane.  v,  577.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  313. 
(M..  1811.) 

4663. .    When    we    reflect    that 

the  eyes  of  the  virtuous  all  over  the  earth  are 
turned  with  anxiety  on  us,  as  the  only  de- 
positories of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  that 
our  falling  into  anarchy  would  decide  forever 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  seal  the  polit- 
ical heresy  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-gov- 
ernment, the  only  contest  between  divided 
friends  should  be  who  will  dare  farthest  into 
the  ranks  of  the  common  enemy. — To  John 
HoLLiNS.    V,  597.    (M.,  181 1.)    See  296. 

4664.  UBEBTYy  Attachment  to.— Our 
attachment  to  no  nation  on  earth  should  sup- 
plant our  attachment  to  liberty. — Declaration 
ON  Taking  up  Asms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  470. 
^1775.) 

4665.  UBEBTY,  Blood  and.-— The  tree 
of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time  to 
time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants. 
It  is  its  natural  manure. — To  W.  S.  Smith. 
il  319.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  467.    (P.,  1787) 

4666. .    A  warm   zealot  for  the 

attainment  and  enjoyment  by  all  mankind  of 
as  mach  liberty,  as  each  may  exercise  without 
injury  to  the  equal  liberty  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens.      I  have  lamented  that  in  France  the 


endeavors  to  obtain  this  should  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  efiFusion  of  so  much  blood. — 
To  M.  DE  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  13.  (M., 
April  1795.) 

4667.  LIBEBTYy  Concern  for.— AflFec- 
tionate  concern  for  the  liberty  of  my  fellow 
citizens  will  cease  but  with  life  to  animate  my 
breast. — Reply  to  Address,    v,  262.     (1808.) 

4668.  UBEBTYy  ContagiooB.— The  dis- 
ease of  liberty  is  catching. — To  Marquis  La- 
fayette, vii,  194.  Ford  ed.,  x,  179.  (M., 
1820.) 

4660.  UBEBTY,    Degeneracy    and. — It 

astonishes  me  to  find  such  a  change  wrought 
in  the  opinions  of  our  countrymen  since  I 
left  them,  as  that  three-fourths  of  them  should 
be  contented  to  live  under  a  system  which 
leaves  to  their  governors  the  power  of  taking 
from  them  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  commerce,  the  habeas  corpus  laws, 
and  of  yoking  them  with  a  standing  army. 
This  is  a  degeneracy  in  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty to  which  I  had  given  four  centuries  in- 
stead of  four  years. — To  William  Stephens 
Smith.    Ford  ed.,  v,  3.    (P.,  Feb.  1788.) 

4670.  LIBEBTYy  Degrees  of. — I  would 
rather  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending too  much  liberty  than  to  those  at- 
tending too  small  a  degree  of  it. — To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii,  314.  Ford  ed.,  v,  409.  (Pa.. 
1791.) 

4671.  LIBEBTTy  Despotism  and.— The 
agitations  of  the  public  mind  advance  its 
powers,  and  at  every  vibration  between  the 
points  of  liberty  and  despotism,  something 
will  be  gained  for  the  former. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,  iv,  452.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  177.  (W., 
Nov.  1802.) 

4672.  LIBEBTTy  European. — Heaven 
send  that  the  glorious  example  of  France  may 
be  but  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean liberty,  and  that  you  may  live  many 
years  in  health  and  happiness  to  see  at  length 
that  heaven  did  not  make  man  in  its  wrath. — 
To  La  Duchesse  D'Auville.  iii,  135.  Ford 
ed.,  v,  154.     (N.Y.,  April  1790.) 

4673. .    God    send    that    all    the. 

nations  who  join  in  attacking  the  liberties  of 
France  may  end  in  the  attainment  of  their 
own. — To  jfoEL  Barlow,  iii,  451.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  88.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

4674.  LIBEBTTy  First  of  all.— Postpone 
to  the  great  object  of  Liberty  every  smaller 
motive  and  passion. — To  the  President  of 
Congress.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  298.     (Wg,  1780.) 

4675.  LIBEBTT,   France      and.— The 

atrocious  proceedings  of  France  towards  this 
country,  had  well  nigh  destroyed  its  liberties. 
The  Anglomen  and  monocrats  had  so  art- 
fully confounded  the  cause  of  France  with 
that  of  freedom,  that  both  went  down  in  the 
same  scale.— To  T.  Lomax.  iv,  301.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  374.     (M.,  March  1799) 

4676. .     May  you  see  France  rc; 

established  in  that  temperate  portion  of  lib- 
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erty  which  does  not  infer  either  anarchy  or 
licentiousness,  in  that  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  would  be  the  consequence,  of 
such  a  government,  in  that,  in  short,  which 
the  constitution  of  1789  would  have  insured 
it,  if  wisdom  could  have  stayed  at  that  point 
the  fervid  but  imprudent  zeal  of  men,  who 
did  not  know  the  character  of  their  own 
countrymen. — ^To  Madame  de  Stael.  vi,  120. 
(May  1813.) 

4677.  LIBEBTYy  Free  Press  and.— The 
functionaries  of  every  government  have  pro- 
pensities to  command  at  will  the  liberty  and 
property  of  their  constituents.  There  is  no 
safe  deposit  for  these  but  with  the  people 
themselves;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with  them 
without  information.  Where  the  press  is  free, 
and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe. — To 
Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517.  Ford  ed.,  x,  4. 
(M.,  1816.) 

4678.  LIBEBTYy  French  devolution 
and. — ^The  success  of  the  French  Revolution 
will  ensure  the  progress  of  liberty  in  Europe, 
and  its  preservation  here. — To  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton.   Ford  ed.,  v,  358.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

4679. .    The  liberty  of  the  whole 

earth  was  depending  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, and  was  ever  such  a  prize  won  with  so 
little  innocent  blood?— To  William  Short. 
iii,  502.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  154.    (Pa.,  1793) 

4680. .  I  continue  eternally  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  your  [French] 
Revolution.  I  hope  it  will  end  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  firm  government,  friendly 
to  liberty,  and  capable  of  maintaining  it.  If 
it  does,  the  world  will  become  inevitably  free. 
—To  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  249.    (Pa.,  1793) 

4681.  LIBEBTY,  Gift  of  God.— All  men 

*  *  *  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
inherent*  and  inalienable  rights.  Among 
these  ♦  ♦  ♦  [is]  liberty. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4682. .    Can   the   liberties   of   a 

nation  be  thought  secure  when  we  have  re- 
moved their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties 
are  of  the  gift  of  (Jod?— Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  404.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  267.     (1782.) 

4683.  LIBERTY,  Oovemment  and. — 
The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  liberty 
to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. — To^ 
Edward  Carrington.    ii,  404.     Ford  ed.,  v( 
20.    (P.,  1788.) 

4684. .  The  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  to  leave  their  citizens  free, 
neither  restraining  nor  aiding  them  in  their 
pursuits.— To  M.  L'Hommande.  ii,  236.  (P., 
1787.) 

4685. .  The  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  man  *  *  *  are  the  sole  objects  of 
all  legitimate  government. — ^To  General 
Kosciusko,    v,  50.    (M.,  1810.) 


•Confijeas  strtick  ont  "inherent* 
•ertain*'.- Editor. 


and  inserted 


4686.  LIBEBTYy  Happiness  and, — It  is 

our  glory  that  we  first  put  the  ball  of  libeny 
into  motion,  and  our  happiness  that,  being 
foremost,  we  had  no  bad  examples  to  fol- 
low.—To  Tench  Coxe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  22. 
(M.,  1795.) 

4687.  LIBEBTY,  Kosdnsko  and. — Gen- 
eral Kosciusko  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as 
I  have  ever  known,  and  of  that  liberty  which 
is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  or  the  rich 
alone. — To  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  212.  Ford  Ea, 
vii,  204.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

4688.  LIBEBTY,    Life    and.— The    God 

who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time:  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  it 
cannot  disjoin  them.* — Rights  of  '  British 
America,    i,  142.    Ford  ed.,  i,  447.    (1774.) 

4680.  UBEBTY,  Light  and.— Light  and 

liberty  go  together. — To  Tench  Coxe.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  22.    (M.,  1795.) 

4690. ,  I  will  not  believe  our  la- 
bors are  lost.  I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope 
that  light  and  liberty  arc  on  steady  advance- 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  217.    (M.,  1821.) 

4601.  LIBEBTYy  Love  of. — ^The  commo- 
tions in  Massachusetts!  are  a  proof  that  the 
people  love  liberty,  and  I  could  not  wish 
them  less  than  they  have. — ^To  Ezra  Stiles. 
ii,  77,     (P.,  1786.) 

4602.  LIBEBTYy  Napoleon  and« — If  the 
hero  [Napoleon]  who  has  saved  you  from  a 
combination  of  enemies,  shall  also  be  the 
means  of  giving  you  as  great  a  portion  of 
liberty  as  the  opinions,  habits  and  character  of 
the  nation  are  prepared  for,  progressive  prep- 
aration may  fit  you  for  progressive  portions 
of  that  first  of  blessings,  and  you  may  in 
time  attain  what  we  erred  in  supposing  could 
be  hastily  seized  and  maintained,  in  the 
present  state  of  political  information  among 
your  citizens  at  large. — ^To  M.  Cabanis.  iv.  1 
496.    (W.,  1803.) 

4603.  LIBEBTYy  NatoraL— Under  the  I 
law  of  nature,  we  are  all  bom  free. — Legal 
Argument.    Ford  ed.,  i,  580.    (177a)  | 

4604.  LIBEBTY,    No    easy   road    to.— - 

We  are  not  to  expect  to  be  translated  from 
despotism  to  liberty  in  a  feather  bed. — To 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,    iii,  132.    Ford  ed. 
V,  152.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

/  4606. .    The  ground  of  liberty  i* 

to  be  gained  by  inches  and  we  must  be  co" 
tented  to  secure  what  we  can  get,  from  time 
to  time,  and  eternally  press  forward  for  what 
is  yet  to  get.  It  takes  time  to  persuade  men 
to  do  even  what  is  for  their  own  good. — ^Tci 
Rev.  Charles  Clay,  iii,  126.  Ford  ed.,  v,  14a. 
(M.,  1790.) 

4606.  LIBEBTY,    Order    and.— Possess-] 

ing  ourselves  the  combined  blessing  of  Iibert| 
and  order^  we  wish  the  same  to  other  counr 
tries.— To  M.  Coray.    vii,  31a    (M.,  1823.) 

*  ^^Ab  eo  iibertasy  a  quo  s^'ritus**  was  the  motti 

,.^ •       »l8.— Kor 

Editor. 


m  one  of  Jefferson's  seals.— Bditor. 
t  Shays's  Rebellion.— E 
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—  UBEBTY,  PenonaL — See  Personal 
Liberty. 

4697.  UBEBTY,  Prewrvation  of  .—We 
do  then  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the 
world  declare  that,  regardless  of  every  con- 
sequence, at  the  risk  of  every  distress,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  to  assume  we 
will  use  with  the  perseverance,  exerting  to 
their  utmost  energies  all  those  powers  which 
our  Creator  hath  given  us,  to  preserve  that 
liberty  which  He  committed  to  us  in  sacred 
deposit  and  to  protect  from  every  hostile  hand 
our  lives  and  our  properties. — Declaration 
ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  474.  (July 
1775.) 

4608.' .    I  am  convinced  that,  on 

the  good  sense  of  the  people,  we  may  rely 
wiih  the  most  security  for  the  preservation 
of  a  due  degree  of  liberty. — To  James  Mad- 
ison.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  480.    (P.,  1787) 

4600. .    The  people  are  the  only 

sure  reliance  for. the  preservation  of  our  lib- 
erty.—To  James  Madison,    ii,  332.     (1787) 

4700. .    The  preservation  of  the 

holy  fire  is  confided  to  us  by  the  world,  and 
the  sparks  which  will  emanate  from  it  will 
ever  serve  to  rekindle  it  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe,  Numinibus  secundis. — To  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox,    v,  503.    (M.,  1810.) 

4701.  UBEBTYy  Preparation  for.— A 
full  measure  of  liberty  is  not  now  perhaps 
to  be  expected  by  your  nation,  nor  am  I  con- 
fident they  are  prepared  to  preserve  it.  More 
than  a  generation  will  be  requisite,  under  the 
administration  of  reasonable  laws  favoring 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  general  mass 
of  the  people,  and  their  habituation  to  an 
independent  security  of  person  and  property, 
before  they  will  be  capable  of  estimating  the 
value  of  freedom,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
sacred  adherence  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  rests  for  preservation.  Instead  of  that  lib- 
erty which  takes  root  and  growth  in  the 
progress  of  reason,  if  recovered  by  mere 
force  or  accident,  it  becomes,  with  an  unpre- 
pared people,  a  tyranny  still,  of  the  many,  the 
few.  or  the  one.— To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
vi.  421.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  505. (M.,  Feb.  1815) 

4702.  UBEBTY,  The  Press  and.— Our 
liberty  cannot  be  guarded  but  by  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  nor  that  be  limited  without 
danger  of  losing  it— To  John  Jay.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  186.  (P.,  1786.)  See  Press  and  News- 
papers. 

4703.  LIBEBTT,  Progress  of.— I  cor- 
dially wish  well  to  the  progress  of  liberty  in 
all  nations,  and  would  forever  give  it  the 
weight  of  our  countenance. — To  T.  Lomax. 
iv,  301.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.    (M.,  March  1799.) 

4704.  IiIBEBTY,  Besistance  and.— 
W^hat  country  can  preserve  its  liberties  if  its 
ralers  arc  not  warned  from  time  to  time  that 
tfi^  people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance? — 
To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii.  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467. 
(  p.,  1787.)    See  Rebellion. 

4705.  IiIBEBTY,  Bestrlcted.— I  had 
baptd  that  Geneva  was  familiarized  to  such  a 


degree  of  liberty,  that  they  might  without 
difficulty  or  danger  fill  up  the  measure  to  its 
maximum;  a  term,  which,  though  in  the  in- 
sulated man,  bounded  only  by  his  natural 
powers,  must,  in  society,  be  so  far  restricted 
as  to  protect  himself  against  the  evil  passions 
of  his  associates,  and  consequently,  them 
against  him. — To  M.  D*Ivernois.  iv,  114. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  4.    (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

4706.  LIBEBTY,     Boyalty     and.— The 

public  liberty  may  be  more  certainly  secured 
by  abolishing  an  office  [royalty]  which  all  ex- 
perience hath  shown  to  be  inveterately  in- 
imical thereto. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  12.     (June  1776.) 

4707. ,    It  is  impossible  for  you 

to  conceive  what  is  passing  in  our  conclave, 
and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two  at  least, 
under  pretence  of  avoiding  war  on  the  one 
side,  have  no  great  antipathy  to  run  foul  of 
it  on  the  other,  and  to  make  a  part  in  the 
confederacy  of  princes  against  human  liberty. 
— To  James  ^(adison.  iii,  563.  Ford  ed.,  vI, 
261.    (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

4708 ,    I   am   not   for    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

joining  in  the  confederacy  of  kings  to  war 
against  the  principles  of  liberty. — ^To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

4709.  UBEBTYy  Sacred.— For  promoting 
the  public  happiness,  those  persons  whom  na- 
ture has  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue 
should  be  rendered  by  liberal  education 
worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  p^uard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or 
circumstance. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 

4710. ,    The  most   sacred  cause 

that  ever  man  was  engaged  in.* — Opinion  on 
THE  "  Little  Sarah  ".  ix,  155.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
344.    (1793.) 

4711.  LIBEBTY,  Safeffoarda  of.— I  dis- 
approved from  the  first  moment  [in  the  new 
Constitution]  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  to 
guard  liberty  against  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  branches  of  the  government. 
— To  F.  Hopkinson.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
76.     (P.,  March  1789.) 

4712. .    To  insure  the  safety  of 

the  public  liberty,  its  depository  should  be 
subject  to  be  changed  with  the  greatest  ease 
possible,  and  without  suspending  or  disturb- 
ing for  a  moment  the  movements  of  the 
machine  of  government. — To  M.  Destutt 
Tracy,  v,  569.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  308.  (M.. 
1811.) 

4713.  UBEBTY,  Sdenoe  and  virtue.— 
Liberty  is  the  great  parent  of  science  and  of 
virtue;  and  a  nation  will  be  great  in  both 
in  proportion  as  it  is  free. — ^To  Dr.  Willard. 
iii,  17.    (P.,  1789.) 

*  Jefferson  was  referring  to  the  first  French  Re- 
public.—Editor. 
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4802. .    Whatever    may    be    the 

merit  or  demerit  of  that  acquisition,  I  divide 
it  with  my  colleagues,  to  whose  councils  I 
was  indebted  for  a  course  of  administration 
which,  notwithstanding  this  late  coalition  of 
clay  and  brass,  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  our  country. — ^To 
Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
192.    (M.,  1821.)  , 

4803.  IiOXnSIANA,  Area  of  United 
States  doubled.— The  territory  acquired,  as 
it  includes  all  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  has  more  than  doubled  the  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  new  part  is 
not  inferior  to  the  old  in  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions and  important  communications. — ^To 
General  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  494.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  249.     (W.,  1803.) 

4804.  LOXnSIANAy  Bonaparte  and.— I 
very  early  saw  that  Louisiana  was  indeed  a 
speck  in  our  horizon  which  was  to  burst  in 
a  tornado ;  and  the  public  are  unapprized  how 
near  this  catastrophe  was.  Nothing  but  a 
frank  and  friendly  development  of  causes  and 
effects  on  our  part,  and  good  sense  enough  in 
Bonaparte  to  see  that  the  train  was  unavoid- 
able, and  would  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  saved  us  from  that  storm.  I  did  not 
expect  he  would  yield  till  a  war  took  place 
between  France  and  England,  and  my  hope 
was  to  palliate  and  endure,  if  Messrs.  Ross, 
Morris,  &c.  did  not  force  a  premature  rupture, 
until  that  event.  I  believed  the  event  not  very 
distant,  but  acknowledge  it  came  on  sooner 
than  I  had  expected.  Whether,  however,  the 
good  sense  of  Bonaparte  might  not  see  the 
course  predicted  to  be  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able, even  before  a  war  should  be  imminent, 
was  a  chance  which  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  try;  but  the  immediate  prospect  of  rupture 
brought  the  case  to  immediate  decision.  The 
denouement  has  been  happy;  and  I  confess  I 
look  to  this  duplication  of  area  for  the  ex- 
tending a  government  so  free  and  economical 
as  ours,  as  a  great  achievement  to  the  mass 
of  happiness  which  is  to  ensue. — To  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  525.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
^94.    (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

4805.  LOXnSIANA,  The  ConBtitution 
and. — There  is  no  constitutional  difficulty  as 
to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  whether, 
when  acquired,  it  may  be  taken  into  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands, 
will  become  a  question  of  expediency.  I  think 
it  will  be  safer  not  to  permit  the  enlargement 
of  the  Union  but  by  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  241.     (Jan.  1803.) 

4806. .    There  is  a  difficulty  in 

this  acquisition  which  presents  a  handle  to 
the  malcontents  among  us,  though  they  have 
not  yet  discovered  it.  Our  confederation  is 
certainly  confined  to  the  limits  established  by 
the  Revolution.  The  General  Government 
has  no  powers  but  such  as  the  Constitution 
has  given  it ;  and  it  has  not  given  it  a  power 
of  holding  foreign  territory,  and  still  less  of  in- 
corporating it  into  the  Union.  An  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  seems  necessary  for 


this.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  ratify  and 
pay  our  money,  as  we  have  treated,  for  a 
thing  beyond  the  Constitution,  and  rely  on 
the  nation  to  sanction  an  act  done  for  its 
great  good,  without  its  previous  authority.— 
To  John  Dickinson.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  262. 
(M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4807. .    The     Constitution     has 

made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign 
territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
nations  into  our  Union.  The  Executive  in 
seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  [Louisiana 
purchase]  which  so  much  advances  the  good 
of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  in  casting  be- 
hind them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risk- 
ing themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must 
ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  themselves  on 
their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized, 
what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for 
themselves  had  they  been  in  a  situation  to  do 
it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardian,  investing  the 
money  of  his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important 
adjacent  territory;  and  saying  to  him  when 
of  age,  I  did  this  for  your  good;  I  pretend 
to  no  right  to  bind  you:  you  may  disavow 
me,  and  I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I 
can:  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for 
you.  But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the 
nation,  and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm 
and  not  weaken  the  Constitution,  by  more 
strongly  marking  out  its  lines. — ^To  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  iv,  500.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  244. 
(M.,  Aug.  12,  1803.) 

4808.  IiOTIISIAKA,       Ck>n8titutioiLal 
amendments.— 

The  province  of  Lou-  Louisiana,  as  ceded 
isiana  is  incorporated  by  France  to  the  Uni- 
with  theUnited  States,  ted  States  is  made  a 
and  made  part  there-  part  of  the  United 
of.  The  rights  of  oc-  States.  Its  white  in- 
cupancy  in  the  soil,  habitants  shall  be  citi- 
and  of  self-govern-  zens,  and  stand,  as 
ment  are  confirmed  to  to  their  rights  and 
the  Indian  inhabitants,  obligations  on  the 
as  they  now  exist,  same  footing  with 
Preemption  only  of  other  citizens  of  the 
the  portions  rightfully  United  States  in  anal- 
occupied  by  them,  and  ogous  situations.  Save 
a  succession  to  the  oc-  only  that  as  to  the  por- 
cupancy  of  such  as  tion  thereof  lying 
they  may  abandon,  north  of  an  east  and 
with  the  full  rights  of  west  line  drawn 
possession  as  well  as  through  the  mouth  of 
of  property  and  sover-  the  Arkansas  river,  no 
eignty  in  whatever  is  new  State  shall  be 
not  or  shall  cease  to  be  established,  nor  any 
so  rightfully  occupied  grants  of  land  made, 
by  them  shall  belong  other  than  to  Indians 
to  the  United  States,  in  exchange  for  equiv- 
The  Legislature  of  the  alent  portions  of  land 
Union  shall  have  au-  occupied  by  them,  un- 
thority  to  exchange  til  authorized  by  fur- 
the  right  of  occupancy  ther  subsequent 
in  portions  where  the  amendment  to  the 
United  States  have  Constitution  shall  be 
full  right  for  lands  made  for  these  pur- 
possessed  by  Indians  poses, 
within  the  United  Florida,  also,  when- 
States  on  the  east  side  ever  it  may  be  ri^ht- 
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of  the  Mississippi :  to  fully  obtained,  shall 
exchange  lands  on  the  become  a  part  of  the 
east  side  of  the  river  United  States.  Its 
for  those  of  the  white  white  inhabitants  shall 
inhabitants  on  the  west  thereupon  be  citizens, 
side  thereof  and  above  and  shall  stand,  as  to 
the  latitude  of  31  de-  their  rights  and  obliga- 
grees :  to  maintain  in  tions,  on  the  same 
any  part  of  the  prov-  footing  with  other 
ince  such  military  citizens  of  the  United 
posts  as  may  be  req-  States,  in  analogous 
uisite  for  peace  or  situations.— 
safety:  to  exercise  po- 
lice over  all  persons 
therein,  not  being  In- 
dian inhabitants:  to 
work  salt  springs,  or 
mines  of  coal,  metals 
and  other  minerals 
within  the  possession 
of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  others  with 
the  consent  of  the  pos- 
sessors; to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse 
between  the  Indian 
inhabitants  and  all 
other  persons;  to  ex- 
plore and  ascertain  the 
geography  of  the  prov- 
ince, its  productions 
and  other  interesting 
circumstances;  to  open 
r(»ds  and  navigation 
therein  where  neces- 
sary for  beneficial  com- 
munication; and  to 
establish  agencies  and 
factories  therein  for 
the  cultivation  of  com- 
merce, peace  and  good 
understanding  w it h 
the  Indians  residing 
there.  The  Legislature 
shall  have  no  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  the 
lands  of  the  province 
otherwise  than  as  here- 
inbefore permitted,un- 
til  a  new  amendment 
of  the  Constitution 
shall  give  that  author- 
ity. Except  as  to  that 
portion  thereof  which 
lies  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  31  degrees; 
which  whenever  they 
deem  expedient,  they 
may  erect  into  a  ter- 
ritorial government, 
either  separate  or  as 
making  part  with  one 
on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  vesting  the 
inhabitants  thereof 
with  all  the  rights 
possessed  by  other  ter- 
ritorial citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Drafts  of  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. iv,503.  Ford  ED.,  viii,  241.  (July  1803.) 


4809. .    I  wrote  you  on  the  12th 

instant,  on  the  subject  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
constitutional  provision  which  might  be  nec- 
essary for  it.  A  letter  received  yesterday 
shows  that  nothing  must  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  may  give  a  pretext  for  retracting; 
but  that  we  should  do,  sub  silentio,  what  shall 
be  found  necessary.  Be  so  good  as  to  con- 
sider that  part  of  my  letter  as  confidential. — 
To  John  C.  BreckInridge.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
244.    (Aug.  18  1803.) 

4810. .    Furthei  reflection  on  the 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  necessary  io 
the  case  of  Louisiana,  satisfies  me  it  will  be 
better  to  give  general  powers,  with  specified 
exceptions. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  503. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  246.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4811. .    On  further  consideration 

as  to  the  amendment  to  our  Constitution  re- 
specting Louisiana,  I  have  thought  it  better, 
instead  of  enumerating  the  powers  which 
Congress  may  exercise,  to  give  them  the 
same  powers  they  have  as  to  other  portions  of 
the  Union  generally,  and  to  enumerate  the 
special  exceptions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  less  that  is 
said  about  any  constitutional  difficulty,  the 
better;  and  ♦  ♦  *  it  will  be  desirable  for 
Congress  to  do  what  is  necessary,  in  silence, 
— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  504.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
246.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4812. .    Whatever  Congress  shall 

think  it  necessary  to  do,  should  be  done  with 
as  little  debate  as  possible,  and  particularly 
so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  difficulty. 
I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations 
you  make  on  the  power  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  Congress,  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union,  without  restraining  the  subject  to 
the  territory  then  constituting  the  United 
States.  But  when  I  considei  that  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  are  precisely  fixed  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the 
United  States,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  intention  was  to  permit  Congress  to  admit 
into  the  Union  new  States,  which  should  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  and 
under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that  they 
might  receive  England,  Ireland.  Holland,  &c., 
into  it,  which  would  be  the  case  on  your  con- 
struction. When  an  instrument  admits  two 
constructions,  the  one  safe,  the  other  danger- 
ous; the  one  precise,  the  ether  indefinite.  I 
prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise.  I  had 
rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from 
the  nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary,  than 
to  assume  it  by  a  construction  which  would 
make  our  powers  boundless.  Our  peculiar 
security  is  in  the  possession  of  a  written 
Constitution.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank 
paper  by  construction.  I  say  the  same  as  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  grant 
of  the  treaty  making  power  as  boundless.  If 
it  is,  then  we  have  no  Constitution.  If  it 
has  bounds,  they  can  be  no  others  than  the 
definitions  of  the  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment gives.  It  specifies  and  delineates  the 
operations  permitted  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
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4802. .    Whatever    may    be    the 

merit  or  demerit  of  that  acquisition,  I  divide 
it  with  my  colleagues,  to  whose  councils  I 
was  indebted  for  a  course  of  administration 
which,  notwithstanding  this  late  coalition  of 
clay  and  brass,  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  our  country. — To 
Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
192.    (M.,  1821.)  , 

4803.  IiOXnSIANA,  Area  of  United 
States  doubled.— The  territory  acquired,  as 
it  includes  all  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  has  more  than  doubled  the  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  new  part  is 
not  inferior  to  the  old  in  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions and  important  communications. — ^To 
General  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  494.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  249.     (W.,  1803.) 

4804.  LOXnSIANAy  Bonaparte  and.— I 
very  early  saw  that  Louisiana  was  indeed  a 
speck  in  our  horizon  which  was  to  burst  in 
a  tornado ;  and  the  public  are  unapprized  how 
near  this  catastrophe  was.  Nothing  but  a 
frank  and  friendly  development  of  causes  and 
effects  on  our  part,  and  good  sense  enough  in 
Bonaparte  to  see  that  the  train  was  unavoid- 
able, and  would  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  saved  us  from  that  storm.  I  did  not 
expect  he  would  yield  till  a  war  took  place 
between  France  and  England,  and  my  hope 
was  to  palliate  and  endure,  if  Messrs.  Ross, 
Morris,  &c.  did  not  force  a  premature  rupture, 
until  that  event.  I  believed  the  event  not  very 
distant,  but  acknowledge  it  came  on  sooner 
than  I  had  expected.  Whether,  however,  the 
good  sense  of  Bonaparte  might  not  see  the 
course  predicted  to  be  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able, even  before  a  war  should  be  imminent, 
was  a  chance  which  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  try;  but  the  immediate  prospect  of  rupture 
brought  the  case  to  immediate  decision.  The 
denouement  has  been  happy;  and  I  confess  I 
look  to  this  duplication  of  area  for  the  ex- 
tending a  government  so  free  and  economical 
as  ours,  as  a  great  achievement  to  the  mass 
of  happiness  which  is  to  ensue. — To  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  525.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
^94.    (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

4805.  LOXnSIAKA,    The    Constitution 

and.— There  is  no  constitutional  difficulty  as 
to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  whether, 
when  acquired,  it  may  be  taken  into  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands, 
will  become  a  question  of  expediency.  I  think 
it  will  be  safer  not  to  permit  the  enlargement 
of  the  Union  but  by  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  241.     (Jan.  1803.) 

4806. .    There  is  a  difficulty  in 

this  acquisition  which  presents  a  handle  to 
the  malcontents  among  us,  though  they  have 
not  yet  discovered  it.  Our  confederation  is 
certainly  confined  to  the  limits  established  by 
the  Revolution.  The  General  Government 
has  no  powers  but  such  as  the  Constitution 
has  given  it ;  and  it  has  not  given  it  a  power 
of  holding  foreign  territory,  and  still  less  of  in- 
corporating it  into  the  Union.  An  amend- 
^  of  the  Constitution  seems  necessary  for 


this.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  ratify  and 
pay  our  money,  as  we  have  treated,  for  a 
thing  beyond  the  Constitution,  and  rely  on 
the  nation  to  sanction  an  act  done  for  its 
great  good,  without  its  previous  authority. — 
To  John  Dickinson.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  262. 
(M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4807.  -— -.    The     Constitution     has 

made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign 
territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
nations  into  our  Union.  The  Executive  in 
seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  [Louisiana 
purchase]  which  so  much  advances  the  good 
of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  in  casting  be- 
hind them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risk- 
ing themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must 
ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  themselves  on 
their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized, 
what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for 
themselves  had  they  been  in  a  situation  to  do 
it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardian,  investing  the 
money  of  his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important 
adjacent  territory;  and  saying  to  him  when 
of  age,  I  did  this  for  your  good;  I  pretend 
to  no  right  to  bind  you:  you  may  disavow 
me,  and  I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I 
can:  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for 
you.  But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the 
nation,  and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm 
and  not  weaken  the  Constitution,  by  more 
strongly  marking  out  its  lines. — To  John  C, 
Breckinridge,  iv,  500.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  244. 
(M.,  Aug.  12,  1803.) 

4808.  LOUISIANA,       Ck>n8titatlonal 
amendments.^- 


The  province  of  Lou- 
isiana is  incorporated 
with  theUnited  States, 
and  made  part  there- 
of. The  rights  of  oc- 
cupancy in  the  soil, 
and  of  self-govern- 
ment are  confirmed  to 
the  Indian  inhabitants, 
as  they  now  exist. 
Preemption  only  of 
the  portions  rightfully 
occupied  by  them,  and 
a  succession  to  the  oc- 
cupancy of  such  as 
they  may  abandon, 
with  the  full  rights  of 
possession  as  well  as 
of  property  and  sover- 
eignty in  whatever  is 
not  or  shall  cease  to  be 
so  rightfully  occupied 
by  them  shall  belong 
to  the  United  States. 
The  Legislature  of  the 
Union  shall  have  au- 
thority to  exchange 
the  right  of  occupancy 
in  portions  where  the 
United  States  have 
full  right  for  lands 
possessed  by  Indians 
within  the  United 
States  on  the  east  side 


Louisiana,  as  ceded 
by  France  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  made  a 
part  of  the  United 
States.  Its  white  in- 
habitants shall  be  citi- 
zens, and  stand,  as 
to  their  rights  and 
obligations  on  the 
same  footing  with 
other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  anal- 
ogous situations.  Save 
only  that  as  to  the  por- 
tion thereof  lying 
north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn 
through  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  no 
new  State  shall  be 
established,  nor  any 
grants  of  land  made, 
other  than  to  Indians 
in  exchange  for  equiv- 
alent portions  of  land 
occupied  by  them,  un- 
til authorized  by  fur- 
ther  subsequent 
amendment  to  the 
Constitution  shall  be 
made  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Florida,  also,  when- 
ever it  may  be  right- 
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of  the  Mississippi :  to  fully  obtained,  shall 
exchange  lands  on  the  become  a  part  of  the 
east  side  of  the  river  United  States.  Its 
for  those  of  the  white  white  inhabitants  shall 
inhabitants  on  the  west  thereupon  be  citizens, 
side  thereof  and  above  and  shall  stand,  as  to 
the  latitude  of  31  de-  their  rights  and  obliga- 
grees :  to  maintain  in  tions,  on  the  same 
any  part  of  the  prov-  footing  with  other 
ince  such  military  citizens  of  the  United 
posts  as  may  be  req-  States,  in  analogous 
uisite  for  peace  or  situations.— 
safety:  to  exercise  po- 
lice over  all  persons 
therein,  not  bemg  In- 
dian inhabitants:  to 
work  salt  springs,  or 
mines  of  coal,  metals 
and  other  minerals 
within  the  possession 
of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  others  with 
the  consent  of  the  pos- 
sessors; to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse 
between  the  Indian 
inhabitants  and  all 
other  persons;  to  ex- 
plore and  ascertain  the 
geography  of  the  prov- 
ince, its  productions 
and  other  interesting 
circumstances;  to  open 
roads  and  navigation 
therein  where  neces- 
sary for  beneficial  com- 
munication; and  to 
establish  agencies  and 
factories  therein  for 
the  cultivation  of  com- 
merce, peace  and  good 
understanding  with 
the  Indians  residing 
there.  The  Legislature 
shall  have  no  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  the 
lands  of  the  province 
otherwise  than  as  here- 
inbefore permitted,  un- 
til a  new  amendment 
of  the  Constitution 
shall  give  that  author- 
ity. Except  as  to  that 
portion  thereof  which 
lies  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  31  degrees; 
which  whenever  they 
deem  expedient,  they 
may  erect  into  a  ter- 
ritorial government, 
either  separate  or  as 
making  part  with  one 
on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  vesting  the 
inhabitants  thereof 
with  all  the  rights 
possessed  by  other  ter- 
ritorial citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Drafts  op  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, iv,  503.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  241.  (July  1803.) 


4809. .    I  wrote  you  on  the  12th 

instant,  on  the  subject  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
constitutional  provision  which  might  be  nec- 
essary for  it.  A  letter  received  yesterday 
shows  that  nothing  must  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  may  give  a  pretext  for  retracting; 
but  that  we  should  do,  sub  silentio,  what  shall 
be  found  necessary.  Be  so  good  as  to  con- 
sider that  part  of  my  letter  as  confidential. — 
To  John  C.  BREckiNRiDCE.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
244.    (Aug.  18  1803.) 

4810. .    Furthei  reflection  on  the 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  necessary  io 
the  case  of  Louisiana,  satisfies  me  it  will  be 
better  to  give  general  powers,  with  specified 
exceptions.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  503. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  246.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4811. .    On  further  consideration 

as  to  the  amendment  to  our  Constitution  re- 
specting Louisiana,  I  have  thought  it  better, 
instead  of  enumerating  the  powers  which 
Congress  may  exercise,  to  give  them  the 
same  powers  they  have  as  to  other  portions  of 
the  Union  generally,  and  to  enumerate  the 
special  exceptions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  less  that  is 
said  about  any  constitutional  difficulty,  the 
better;  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  will  be  desirable  for 
Congress  to  do  what  is  necessary,  in  silence. 
— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  504.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
246.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4812. .    Whatever  Congress  shall 

think  it  necessary  to  do,  should  be  done  with 
as  little  debate  as  possible,  and  particularly 
so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  diffictilty. 
I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations 
you  make  on  the  power  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  Congress,  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union,  without  restraining  the  subject  to 
the  territory  then  constituting  the  United 
States.  But  when  I  considei  that  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  are  precisely  fixed  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the 
United  States,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  intention  was  to  permit  Congress  to  admit 
into  the  Union  new  States,  which  should  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  and 
under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that  they 
might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  &c., 
into  it,  which  would  be  the  case  on  your  con- 
struction. When  an  instrument  admits  two 
constructions,  the  one  safe,  the  other  danger- 
ous; the  one  precise,  the  ether  indefinite.  I 
prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise.  I  had 
rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from 
the  nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary,  than 
to  assume  it  by  a  construction  which  would 
make  our  powers  boundless.  Our  peculiar 
security  is  in  the  possession  of  a  written 
Constitution.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank 
paper  by  construction.  I  say  the  same  as  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  grant 
of  the  treaty  making  power  as  boundless.  If 
it  is,  then  we  have  no  Constitution.  If  it 
has  bounds,  they  can  be  no  others  than  the 
definitions  of  the  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment gives.  It  specifies  and  delineates  the 
operations  permitted  to  the  Federal  (jovern- 
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ment,  and  gives  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
carry  these  into  execution.  Whatever  of 
these  enumerated  objects  is  proper  for  a  law, 
Congress  may  make  the  law;  whatever  is 
proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a  treaty,  the 
President  and  Senate  may  enter  into  the 
treaty;  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  the  judges  may  pass  the  sentence. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  their  enu- 
meration of  powers  is  defective.  This  is  the 
ordinary  case  of  all  human  works.  Let  us  go 
on,  then,  perfecting  it,  by  adding,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  those  powers 
which  time  and  trial  show  are  still  wanting. 
But  it  has  been  taken  too  much  for  granted,  that 
by  this  rigorous  construction  the  treaty  power 
would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  I  had  occasion 
once  to  examine  its  effect  on  the  French 
treaty,  made  by  t}ie  old  Congress,  and  found 
that  out  of  thirty  odd  articles  which  that  con- 
tained, there  were  one,  two  or  three  only 
which  could  not  now  be  stipulated  under  our 
present  Constitution.  I  confess,  then,  I 
thought  it  important,  in  the  present  case,  to 
set  an  example  against  broad  construction, 
by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the  people. 
If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think  differ- 
ently, certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with  satis- 
faction ;  confiding,  that  the  ^ood  sense  of  our 
country  will  correct  the  evil  of  construction 
whenever  it  shall  produce  ill  effects. — To  Wil- 
son C.  Nicholas,  iv,  505.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
247.     (M.,  Sep.  1803.) 

4813.  IiOTJISIANA,  Defence  of.— What 
would  you  think  of  raising  a  force  for  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans  in  this  manner? 
Give  a  bounty  of  50  acres  of  land,  to  be 
delivered  immediately,  to  every  able-bodied 
man  who  will  immediately  settle  on  it,  and 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  perform  two 
years'  military  service  (on  the  usual  pay)  if 
called  on  within  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
residence?  The  lands  to  be  chosen  by  him- 
self of  any  of  those  in  the  Orleans  Territory, 
♦  ♦  *  each  to  have  his  choice  in  the  order 
of  his  arrival  on  the  spot,  a  proclamation  to 
be  issued  to  this  effect  to  engage  as  many  as 
will  go  on,  and  present  themselves  to  the 
officer  there ;  and,  moreover,  recruiting  of- 
ficers to  be  sent  into  different  parts  of  the 
Union  to  raise  and  conduct  settlers  at  the 
public  expense?  When  settled  there,  to  be 
well  trained  as  militia  by  officers  living  among 
them  ?  ♦ — Circular  Letter  to  Cabinet  Of- 
ficers.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  425.    (Feb.  1806.) 

4814. .  Satisfied  that  New  Or- 
leans must  fall  a  prey  to  any  power  which 
shall  attack  it,  in  spite  of  any  means  we  now 
possess,  I  see  no  security  for  it  but  in  plant- 
ing on  the  spot  the  force  which  is  to  defend 
it.  I  therefore  suggest  to  some  members  of 
the  Senate  to  add  to  the  volunteer  bill  now 
before  them,  as  an  amendment,  some  such 
section  as  that  enclosed,  which  is  on  the 
principles  of  what  we  agreed  on  last  year, 
except  the  omission  of  the  two  years'  service. 
If.  by  giving  one  hundred  miles  square  of 
that  country,  we  can  secure  the  rest,  and  at 

•  Jefferson  framed  a  bill  on  this  subject.  See  PORD 
—^   viii,  425.— Editor. 


the  same  time  create  an  American  majority 
before  Orleans  becomes  a  State,  it  will  be  the 
best  bargain  ever  made. — ^To  Albert  Galla- 
tin,   v,  36.    (W.,  Jan.  1807.) 

4815. .  I  propose  to  the  members 

of  Congress  in  conversation,  the  enlisting 
thirty  thousand  volunteers,  Americans  by 
birth,  to  be  carried  at  the  public  expense,  and 
settled  immediately  on  a  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land  each,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  condition 
of  giving  two  years  of  military  service,  if 
that  country  should  be  attacked  within  seven 
years.  The  defence  of  the  country  would 
thus  be  placed  on  the  spot,  and  the  additional 
number  would  entitle  the  Territory  to  be- 
come a  State,  would  make  the  majority 
American,  and  make  it  an  American  instead 
of  a  French  State.  This  would  not  sweeten  the 
pill  to  the  French;  but  ^n  making  the  ac- 
quisition we  had  some  view  to  our  own  good 
as  well  as  theirs,  and  I  believe  the  greatest 
good  of  both  will  be  promoted  by  whatever 
will  amalgamate  us  together. — To  John 
Dickinson,  v,  30.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  g.  (W., 
1807.) 

4816.  LOTrXSIAirA,  EzpanBion  and.^1 
know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has 
been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  ap- 
prehension that  the  enlargement  of  our  terri- 
tory would  endanger  its  Union.  But  who  can 
limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federative  prin- 
ciple may  operate  effectively  ?  The  larger  our 
association,  the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local 
passions ;  and.  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better  that 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  should 
be  settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children, 
than  by  strangers  of  another  family?  With 
which  shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in  har- 
mony and  friendly  intercourse? — Second  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
344.    ( 1805. )    See  Territory. 

4817.  IiOXnSIANA,  Federalist  opposi- 
tion.— The  opposition  caught  it  as  a  plank  in 
a  shipwreck,  hoping  it  would  tack  the  western 
people  to  them.  They  raised  the  cry  of  war. 
were  intriguing  in  all  quarters  to  exasperate 
the  western  inhabitants  to  arm  and  go  down 
on  their  own  authority  and  possess  them- 
selves of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  meantime 
were  daily  reiterating,  in  new  shapes,  in- 
flammatory resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House  [of  Representatives].— To  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  iv,  460.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  209. 
(W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4818. .    These     grtimblers     [the 

opposition],  too,  are  very  uneasy  lest  the  ad- 
ministration should  share  some  little  credit 
for  the  acquisition,  the  whole  of  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  accident  of  war.  They  would 
be  cruelly  mortified  could  they  see  our  files 
from  May,  1801  [April  1801  in  Ford  edition], 
the  first  organization  of  the  administration, 
but  more  especially  from  April,  1803.  They 
would  see,  that  though  we  could  not  say 
when  war  would  arise,  yet  we  said  with 
energy  what  would  take  place  when  it  should 
arise.    We  did  not,  by  our  intrigues,  produce 
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the  war;  but  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  when 
it  happened.  The  other  party  saw  the  case 
now  existing,  on  which  our  representations 
were  predicted,  and  the  wisdom  of  timely  sac- 
rifice. But  when  these  pec^le  make  the  war 
give  us  everything,  they  authorize  us  to  ask 
what  the  war  gave  us  in  their  day  r  They  had 
a  war.  What  did  they  make  it  bring  us? 
Instead  of  making  our  neutrality  the  ground 
of  gain  to  their  country,  they  were  for  plung- 
ing into  the  war.  And  if  they  were  now  in 
place,  they  would  now  be  at  war  against  the 
atheists  and  disorsanizers  of  France.  They 
were  for  making  their  country  an  appendage 
to  England.  We  are  friendly,  cordially  and 
conscientiously  friendly  to  England.  We  are 
not  hostile  to  France.  We  will  be  rigorously 
just  and  sincerely  friendly  to  both.  I  do  not 
believe  we  shall  have  as  much  to  swallow 
from  them  as  our  predecessors  had. — ^To 
General  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  495.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  250.     (W.,  July  1803.) 

4819. .    These   federalists    [who 

are  raising  objections  against  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  our  boundaries]  see  in  this  acquisition 
[Louisiana]  the  formation  of  a  new  confed- 
eracy, embracing  all  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  both  sides  of  it,  and  a  separation 
of  its  eastern  waters  from  u.s.  These  combi- 
nations depend  on  so  many  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  foresee,  that  I  place  little 
reliance  on  them.  We  have  seldom  seen 
neighborhood  produce  affection  among  na- 
tions. The  reverse  is  almost  the  universal 
truth.  Besides,  if  it  should  become  the  great 
interest  of  those  nations  to  separate  from 
this,  if  their  happiness  should  depend  on  it 
so  strongly  as  to  induce  them  to  go  through 
that  convulsion,  why  should  the  Atlantic 
States  dread  it?  But  especially  why  should 
we,  their  present  inhabitants,  take  side  in 
such  a  question?  When  I  view  the  Atlantic 
States,  procuring  for  those  on  the  Eastern 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  friendly  instead  of 
hostile  neighbors  on  its  western  waters,  I  do 
not  view  it  as  an  Englishman  would  the  pro- 
curing future  blessings  for  the  French  nation, 
with  whom  he  has  no  relations  of  blood  or 
aflfcction.  The  future  inhabitants  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Mississippi  States  will  be  our  sons. 
Wc  leave  them  in  distinct  but  bordering  es- 
tablishments. We  think  we  see  their  happi- 
ness in  their  union,  and  we  wish  it.  Events 
may  prove  it  otherwise;  and  if  they  see  their 
interest  in  separation,  why  should  we  take 
side  with  our  Atlantic  rather  than  our  Mis- 
sissippi descendants.  It  is  the  elder  and  the 
younger  son  differing.  God  bless  them  both, 
and  losep  them  in  union,  if  it  be  for  their  good, 
,  but  separate  them,  if  it  be  better.— To  John 
^  C.  BreckInridge.  iv,  499.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
243.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4820. .    Objections  are  raising  to 

the  eastward  against  the  vast  extent  of  our 
boundaries,  and  propositions  are  made  to  ex- 
change Louisiana,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the 
Floridas.  But  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  shall  ^et  the 
Floridas  without,  and  I  would  not  give  one 
inch  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  any 
nation,  because  I  see  in  a  light  very  impor- 


tant to  our  peace  the  exclusive  right  to  its 
navigation,  and  the  admission  of  no  nation 
into  it,  but  as  into  the  Potomac  or  Delaware, 
with  our  consent  and  under  our  police. — To 
John  C.  Breck^nrihge.  iv,  499.  Ford  ed.^^ 
viii,  243.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

*821. Some  inflexible  federal- 
ists have  still  ventured  to  brave  the  public 
opinion.  It  will  fix  their  character  with  the 
world  and  with  posterity,  who.  not  descend- 
ing to  the  other  points  of  difference  between 
us,  will  judge  them  by  this  fact,  so  palpable 
as  to  speak  for  itself  in  all  times  and  places. 
—To  DupoNT  de  Nemours,  iv,  508.  (W., 
1803.) 

4822.  • The    federalists    spoke 

and  voted  against  it,  but  they  are  now  so  re- 
duced in  their  numbers  as  to  be  nothing. — To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  510.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  278.     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4823. .    The  federal  leaders  have 

had  the  imprudence  to  oppose  itr  pertinaciously, 
which  has  given  an  occasion  to  a  great  pro- 
portion of  their  quondam  honest  adherents 
to  abandon  them,  and  join  the  republican 
standard.  They  feel  themselves  now  irre- 
trievably lost. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  287.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

4824.  XOTTISIANA,   French  posBesBion 

of.— The  exchange,  which  is  to  give  us  new 
neighbors  in  Louisiana  (probably  the  present 
French  armies  when  disbanded),  has  opened 
us  to  a  combination  of  enemies  on  that 
side  where  we  are  most  vulnerable. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iv.  177.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
129.     (Pa.,  May  1797) 

4825. .  There  is  considerable  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  Spain  cedes  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas  to  France.  It  is  a  policy 
very  unwise  in  both,  and  very  ominous  to  us. 
— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  58.  (W., 
May  1801.) 

4826. .    The  cession  of  Louisiana 

and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  Franpf,  works 
most  sorely  on  the  United  States.  On  this 
subject  the  Secretary  of  State  has  written  to 
you  fully,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  recurring  to  it 
personally,  so  deep  is  the  impression  it  makes 
on  my  mind.  It  completely  reverses  all  the 
political  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course. 
Of  all  nations  of  any  consideration,  France 
is  the  one,  which  hitherto,  has  offered  the 
fewest  points  on  which  we  could  have  any 
conflict  of  right,  and  the  most  points  of  a 
communion  of  interests.  From  these  causes. 
we  have  ever  looked  to  her  as  our  natural 
friend,  as  one  with  which  we  never  could 
have  an  occasion  of  difference.  Her  growth, 
therefore,  we  viewed  as  our  own,  her  mis- 
fortunes ours.  There  is  on  the  globe  one 
single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our 
natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Or- 
leans, through  which  the  produce  of  three- 
eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market 
and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere  long  yield 
more  than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and 
contain  more  than  half  of  our  inhabitants. 
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France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes 
to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might 
have  retained  it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific 
dispositions,  her  feeble  state,  would  induce 
her  to  increase  our  facilities  there,  so  that  her 
possession  of  the  place  would  be  hardly  felt 
by  us,  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  long 
before  some  circumstance  might  arise,  which 
might  make  the  cession  of  it  to  us  the  price 
of  something  of  more  worth  to  her.  Not  so 
can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  France.  The 
impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  energy  and 
restlessness  of  her  character,  placed  in  a  point 
of  eternal  friction  with  us,  and  our  character, 
which,  though  quiet  and  loving  peace  and  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded,  despising 
wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  injury, 
enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on 
earth ;  these  circumstances  render  it  impossible 
that  France  and  the  United  States  can  con- 
tinue long  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irri- 
table a  position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be 
blind  if  they  do  not  see  this;  and  we  must 
be  very  improvident  if  we  do  not  begin  to 
make  arrangements  on  that  hypothesis.  The 
day  that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Or- 
leans, fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain 
her  forever  within  her  low-water  mark.  It 
seals  the  union  of  two  nations,  who.  in  con- 
junction, can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of 
the  ocean.  From  that  moment,  we  must 
marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  na- 
tion. We  must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a 
maritime  force,  for  which  our  resources  place 
us  on  very  high  ground;  and  having  formed 
and  cemented  together  a  power  which  may 
render  reinforcement  of  her  settlements  here 
impossible  to  France,  make  the  first  cannon, 
which  shall  be  fired  in  Europe,  the  signal  for 
tearing  up  any  settlement  she  may  have  made, 
and  for  holding  the  two  continents  of  Amer- 
ica in  sequestration  for  the  common  purposes 
of  the  united  British  and  American  nations. 
This  is  not  a  state  of  things  we  seek  or  de- 
sire. It  is  one  which  this  measure,  if  adopted 
by  France,  forces  on  us,  as  necessarily  as  any 
other  cause,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  brings  on 
its  necessary  effect.  It  is  not  from  a  fear  of 
France  that  we  deprecate  this  measure  pro- 
posed by  her.  For,  however  greater  her  force 
is  than  ours,  compared  in  the  abstract,  it  is 
nothing  in  comparison  of  ours,  when  to  be 
exerted  on  our  soil.  But  it  is  from  a  sincere 
love  of  peace,  and  a  firm  persuasion  that 
bound  to  France  by  the  interests  and  the 
strong  sympathies  still  existing  in  the  minds 
of  our  citizens,  and  holding  relative  positions 
which  ensure  their  continuance,  we  are  se- 
cure of  a  long  course  of  peace.  Whereas, 
the  change  of  friends,  which  will  be  rendered 
necessary  if  France  changes  that  position,  em- 
barks us  necessarily  as  a  belligerent  power  in 
the  first  war  of  Europe.  In  that  case,  France 
will  have  held  possession  of  New  Orleans 
during  the  interval  of  a  peace,  long  or  short, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  will  be  wrested  from 
her.  Will  this  short-lived  possession  have 
been  an  equivalent  to  her  for  the  transfer 
of  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  her  enemy? 
Will  not  the  amalgamation  of  a  young,  thri- 


ving, nation  continue  to  that  enemy  the  health 
and  force  which  are  at  present  so  evidently 
on  the  decline?  And  will  9  few  years'  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans  add  equally  to  the 
strength  of  France?  She  may  say  she  needs ^ 
Louisiana  for  the  supply  qf  her  West  Indies. 
She  does  not  need  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
war  she  could  not  depend  on  them,  because 
they  would  be  so  easily  intercepted.  I  should 
suppose  that  all  these  considerations  might, 
in  some  proper  form,  be  brought  into  view 
of  the  government  of  France.  Though  stated 
by  us,  it  ought  not  to  give  offence;  because 
we  do  not  bring  them  forward  as  a  menace, 
but  as  consequences  not  controllable  by  us, 
but  inevitable  from  the  course  of  things.  We 
mention  them,  not  as  things  which  we  desire 
by  any  means,  but  as  things  we  deprecate; 
and  we  beseech  a  friend  to  look  forward  and 
to  prevent  them  for  our  common  interests. 
If  France  considers  Louisiana,  however,  as 
indispensable  for  her  views,  she  might  perhaps 
be  willing  to  look  about  for  arrangements 
which  might  reconcile  it  to  our  interests.  If 
anything  could  do  this,  it  would  be  the  ceding 
to  us  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Flor- 
idas.  This  would  certainly,  in  a  great  degree, 
remove  the  causes  of  jarring  and  irritation 
between  us,  and  perhaps  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  as  might  produce  other  means  of  ma- 
king the  measure  permanently  conciliatory  to 
our  interests  and  friendships.  It  would,  at 
any  rate,  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  ta- 
king immediate  measures  for  countervailing 
such  an  operation  by  arrangements  in  another 
quarter.  But  still  we  should  consider  New 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas  as  no  equivalent  for 
the  risk  of  a  quarrel  with  France,  produced 
by  her  vicinage. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv,  431.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  144,     (April  1802.) 

4827 .    I  believe    ♦    *    *    that 

this  measure  will  cost  France,  and  perhaps 
not  very  long  hence,  a  war  which  will  anni- 
hilate her  on  the  ocean,  and  place  that  element 
under  the  despotism  of  two  nations,  which  I 
am  not  reconciled  to  the  more  because  my 
own  would  be  one  of  them.  Add  to  this  the 
exclusive  appropriation  of  both  continents  of 
America  as  a  consequence.  I  wish  the  present 
order  of  things  to  continue,  and  with  a  view 
to  this  I  value  highly  a  state  of  friendship 
between  France  and  us.  You  know,  too  well 
how  sincere  I  have  ever  been  in  these  dis- 
positions to  doubt  them.  You  know,  too, 
how  much  I  value  peace,  and  how  unwill- 
ingly I  should  see  any  event  take  place 
which  would  render  war  a  necessary  re- 
source; and  that  all  our  movements  should 
change  their  character  and  object.  I  am  thus 
open  with  you,  because  I  trust  that  you  will 
have  it  in  your  power  to  impress  on  that 
government  considerations,  in  the  scale 
against  which  the  possession  of  Louisiana  is 
nothing.  In  Europe,  nothing  but  Europe  is 
seen,  or  supposed  to  have  any  right  in  the 
affairs  of  nations;  but  this  little  event,  of 
France's  possessing  herself  of  Louisiana, 
which  is  thrown  in  as  nothing,  as  a  mere 
make-weight  in  the  general  settlement  of  ac- 
counts.— ^tnis  speck  which  now  appears  as  an 
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almost  invisible  point  in  the  horizon,  is  the 
enibryo  of  a  tornado  which  will  burst  on  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
involve  in  its  effects  their  highest  destinies. 
That  it  may  yet  be  avoided  is  my  sincere 
prayer;  and  if  you  can  be  the  means  of  in- 
forming the  wisdom  of  Bonaparte  of  all  its 
consequences,  you  will  have  deserved  well  of 
both  countries.  Peace  and  abstinence  from 
European  interferences  are  our  objects,  and 
so  will  continue  while  the  present  order  of 
things  in  America  remains  uninterrupted. — 
To  DUPONT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  435.  (W., 
April  1802.) 

4828. .    Whatever   power,   other 

than  ourselves,  holds  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  becomes  our  natural  enemy.  Will 
such  a  possession  do  France  as  much  good, 
as  such  an  enemy  may  do  her  harm?  And 
how  long  would  it  be  hers,  were  such  an 
enemy,  situated  at  its  door,  added  to  Great 
Britain?  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  as  es- 
sential to  France  to  keep  at  peace  with  us, 
as  it  is  to  us  to  keep  at  peace  with  her;  and 
that,  if  this  cannot  be  secured  without  some 
compromise  as  to  the  territory  in  question,  it 
will  be  useful  for  both  to  make  some  sac- 
rifices to  effect  the  compromise. — To  Dupont 
DE  Nemours,  iv,  458.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  207. 
(W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4829.  LOUISIAN'A,  Government  for. — 
With  respect  to  the  territory  acquired,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  a  separate  government, 
as  you  imagine.  I  presume  the  island  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  settled  country  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  will  be  annexed  to  the  Missis- 
sippi territory.  We  shall  certainly  endeavor 
to  introduce  the  American  laws  there,  and 
that  cannot  be  done  but  by  amalgamating  the 
people  with  such  a  body  of  Americans  as  may 
take  the  lead  in  legislation  and  government. 
Of  course,  they  will  be  under  the  Governor  of 
Mississippi.  The  rest  of  the  territory  will 
probably  be  locked  up  from  American  set- 
tlement, and  under  the  self-government  of 
the  native  occupants. — To  General  Horatio 
Gates.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  250.  (W.,  July  1803.) 

4880. .    I  thought  I  perceived  in 

you  the  other  day  a  dread  of  the  job  of  pre- 
paring a  constitution  for  the  new  acquisition. 
With  more  boldness  than  wisdom  I,  therefore, 
determined  to  prepare  a  canvas,  give  it  a  few 
daubs  of  outline,  and  send  it  to  you  to  fill 
up.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  communicating  it  to  you  I 
must  do  it  in  confidence  that  you  will  never 
let  any  person  know  that  I  have  put  pen  to 
paper  on  the  subject.  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  go  into  explanation  of  the 
enclosed  by  letter.  I  will  only  observe  as  to  a 
single  feature  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  idea 
of  an  Assembly  of  Notables  came  into  my 
head  while  writing,  as  a  thing  more  familiar 
and  pleasing  to  the  French,  than  a  legislation 
of  judges.  True  it  removes  their  dependence 
from  the  judges  to  the  Executive;  but  this 
is  what  they  are  used  to  and  would  prefer. 
Should  Congress  reject  the  nomination  of 
judges  for  four  years,  and  make  them  during 
good  behavior,  as  is  probable,  then,  should 


the  judges  take  a  kink  in  their  heads  in  favor 
of  leaving  the  present  laws  of  Louisiana  un- 
altered, that  evil  will  continue  for  their  lives, 
unamended  by  us,  and  become  so  inveterate 
that  we  may  never  be  able  to  introduce  the 
uniformity  of  law  so  desirable.  The  making 
the  same  persons  so  directly  judges  and  leg-  . 
islators  is  more  against  principle,  than  to 
make  the  same  persons  executive,  and  the 
elector  of  the  legislative  members.  The 
former,  too,  are  placed  above  all  responsi- 
bility ;  the  latter  is  under  a  perpetual  control 
if  he  goes  wrong.  The  judges  have  to  act  on 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  laws  which  are  made; 
the  governor  not  on  one  in  ten.  But  strike 
it  out,  and  insert  the  judges  if  you  think  it 
better,  as  it  was  a  sudden  conceit  to  which  I 
am  not  attached. — ^To  John  Breckenridce. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  279.     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4881. .    Without  looking  at  the 

old  Territorial  Ordinance,  I  had  imagined  it 
best  to  found  a  government  for  the  territory 
or  territories  of  lower  Louisiana  on  that 
basis.  But  on  examining  it,  I  find  it  will  not 
do  at  all;  that  it  would  turn  all  their  laws 
topsy-turvy.  Still,  I  believe  it  best  to  appoint 
a  governor  and  three  judges,  with  legislative 
powers;  only  providing  that  the  judges  shall 
form  the  laws,  and  the  governor  have  a  neg- 
ative only,  subject  further  to  the  negative  of 
a  national  legislature.  The  existing  laws  of 
the  country  being  now  in  force,  the  new  leg- 
islature will,  of  course,  introduce  the  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  first;  the  habeas 
corpus,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  &c.,  as  soon  as  can  be,  and  in  general 
draw  their  laws,  and  organizations  to  the 
mould  of  ours  by  decrees,  as  they  find  prac- 
ticable, without  exciting  too  much  discon- 
tent. In  proportion  as  we  find  the  people 
there  riper  for  receiving  these  first  principles 
of  freedom,  Congress  may  from  session  to 
session,  confirm  their  enjoyment  of  them. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  275. 
(Nov.  1803.) 

'4882. .  Although  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  our  new  fellow  citizens  are  as  yet 
as  incapable  of  self-government  as  children, 
yet  some  [in  Congress]  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  suspend  its  principles  for  a  single 
moment.  The  temporary  or  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  that  country,  therefore,  will  en- 
counter great  difficulty  [in  Congress]. — To 
De  Witt  Clinton.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  283.  (W., 
Dec.  1803.) 

4888. .    Our    policy    will    be    to 

form  New  Orleans,  and  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  it  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  a 
State;  and,  as  to  all  above  that,  to  trans- 
plant our  Indians  into  it.  constituting  them  a 
Marechausee  to  prevent  emigrants  crossing 
the  river,  until  we  shall  have  filled  up  all  the 
vacant  country  on  this  side.  This  will  se- 
cure both  Spain  and  us  as  to  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  for  half  a  century,  and  we  may  safely 
trust  the  provisions  for  that  time  to  the 
men  who  shall  live  in  it. — To  Dupont  de 
Nemours,    iv,  509.     (W.,  1803.) 
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4834. .    The    inhabited    part    of 

Louisiana,  from  Point  Coupee  to  the  sea, 
will  of  course  be  immediately  a  territorial 
government,  and  soon  a  State.  But  above 
that,  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  the  country 
for  some  time,  will  be  to  give  establishments 
in  it  to  the  Indians  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  their  present 
country,  and  open  land  offices  in  the  last,  and 
thus  make  this  acquisition  the  means  of  fill- 
ing up  the  eastern  side,  instead  of  drawing 
off  its  population.  When  we  shall  be  full 
on  this  side,  we  may  lay  oflF  a  range  of 
States  on  the  western  bank  from  the  head  to 
the  mouth,  and  so,  range  after  range,  ad- 
vancing compactly  as  we  multiply. — ^To  John 
C.  Breckenridge.  iv,  500.  Ford  eo.,  viii,  244. 
(M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4885. .    In   order   to   lessen   the 

causes  of  appeal  to  the  Convention,  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  Congress  at  the  next  session 
may  give  to  the  Orleans  Territory  a  legisla- 
ture to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  as  this  will 
be  advancing  them  quite  as  fast  as  the  rules 
of  our  government  will  admit;  and  the  evils 
which  may  arise  from  the  irregularities  which 
such  a  legislature  may  run  into,  will  not  be 
so  serious  as  leaving  them  the  pretext  of 
calling  in  a  foreign  umpire  between  them 
and  us.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
314.    (M.,  Aug.  1804.) 


4836. 


We  are  now  at  work  on 


a  *  ♦  ♦  government  for  Louisiana.  It  will 
probably  be  a  small  improvement  of  our 
former  territorial  governments,  or  first  grade 
of  government.  The  act  proposes  to  give 
them  an  assembly  of  Notables,  selected  by 
the  Governor  from  the  principal  characters  of 
the  territory.  This  will,  I  think,  be  a  better 
legislature  than  the  former  territorial  one, 
and  will  not  be  a  greater  departure  from 
sound  principle. — To  Thomas  McKean. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  293.     (Jan.  1804.) 

4837. .    The  Legislative  Council 

for  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans,  *  ♦  * 
to  be  appointed  by  me,  ♦  *  ♦  ought  to  be 
composed  of  men  of  integrity,  of  understand- 
ing, of  clear  property  and  influence  among 
the  people,  well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  country,  and  drawn 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  Territory, 
whose  population  is  considerable.* — To  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,  iv,  551.  (W.,  July  1804.) 
See  Claiborne. 

4838. .    I  am  so  much  impressed 

with  the  expediency  of  putting  a  termination 
to  the  right  of  France  to  patronize  the  rights 
of  Louisiana,  which  will  cease  with  their 
complete  adoption  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  that  I  hope  to  see  that  take  place  on 
the  meeting  of  Congress. — To  James  Madi- 
son, iv,  557-  Ford  ed.,  viii,  315.  (M.,  Aug. 
1804.) 

4830. .     It  is  but  too  true  that 

great   discontents   exist   in  the  Territory   of 

•  Jefferson  requested  Governor  Claiborne  to  send 
him  the  names  of  proper  persons  for  the  coimcil.— 
'ditor. 


Orleans.  Those  of  the  French  inhabitants 
have  for  their  sources,  i,  the  prohibition  of 
importing  slaves.  This  may  be  partly  removed 
by  Congress  permitting  them  to  receive 
slaves  from  the  other  States,  which,  by  divi- 
ding that  evil,  would  lessen  its  danger ;  2,  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  forms,  prin- 
ciples, and  language,  with  all  of  which  they 
are  unacquainted,  and  are  the  more  abhor- 
rent, because  of  the  enormous  expense, 
greatly  exaggerated  by  th»  corruption  of 
bankrupt  and  greedy  lawyers,  who  have  gone 
there  from  the  United  States  and  engrossed 
the  practice;  3,  the  call  on  them  by  the  land 
commissioners  to  produce  the  titles  of  their 
lands.  The  object  of  this  is  really  to  record 
and  secure  their  rights.  But  as  many  of  them 
hold  on  rights  so  ancient  that  the  title  papers 
are  lost,  they  expect  the  land  is  to  be  taken 
from  them  whenever  they  cannot  produce  a 
regular  deduction  of  title  in  writing.  In  this 
they  will  be  undeceived  by  the  final  result. 
which  will  evince  to  them  a  liberal  disposition 
of  the  government  towards  them. — ^To  John 
Dickinson,  v,  29.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  8.  (W., 
1807.) 

4840.  IiOXnSIANA,  MiasloiiL  to  S'rance 
respecting. — ^The  urgency  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  the  public  spirit,  induced  us  to  make  a 
more  solemn  appeal  to  the  justice  and  judg- 
ment of  our  neighbors,  by  sending  a  Minister 
Extraordinary  to  impress  them  with  the 
necessity  of  some  arrangement.  Mr.  Monroe 
has  been  selected.  His  good  dispositions 
cannot  be  doubted.  Multiplied  conversations 
with  him,  and  views  of  the  subject  taken  in 
all  the  shapes  in  which  it  can  present  itself, 
have  possessed  him  with  our  estimates  of 
everything  relating  to  it,  with  a  minuteness 
which  no  written  communication  to  Mr. 
Livingston  could  ever  have  attained.  These 
will  prepare  them  to  meet  and  decide  on  every 
form  of  proposition  which  can  occur,  without 
awaiting  new  instructions  from  hence,  which 
might  draw  to  an  indefinite  length  a  dis- 
cussion where  circumstances  imperiously 
oblige  us  to  a  prompt  decision.  For  the  oc- 
clusion of  the  Mississippi  is  a  state  of  things 
in  which  we  cannot  exist.  He  goes,  therefore, 
joined  with  Chancellor  Livingston,  to  aid  in 
the  issue  of  a  crisis  the  most  important  the 
United  States  have  ever  met  since  their  In- 
dependence, and  which  is  to  decide  their  fu- 
ture character  and  career. — 10  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  iv.  456.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  204.  (VV., 
Feb.  1803.)    See  Monroe. 

4841. .    The  future  destinies  of 

our  country  hang  on  the  event  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, and  I  am  sure  they  could  not  be 
placed  in  more  able  or  more  zealous  hands. 
On  our  parts  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  what 
you  do  not  effect,  cannot  be  effected.— To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  it,  461.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  210.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4842. ,    It  may  be  said,  if  this 

object  be  so  all-important  to  us,  why  do  we 
not  offer  such  a  sum  as  to  ensure  its  pur- 
chase? The  answer  is  simple.  We  are  an 
agricultural  people,  poor  in  money,  and  owing 
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great  debts.  These  will  be  falling  due  by 
instalments  for  fifteen  years  to  come,  and  re- 
quire from  us  the  practice  of  a  rigorous  econ- 
omy to  accomplish  their  payment;  and  it  is 
our  principle  to  pay  to  a  moment  whatever 
we  have  engaged,  and  never  to  engage  what 
we  cannot,  and  mean  not  faithfully  to  pay. 
We  have  calculated  our  resources,  and  find 
the  sum  to  be  moderate  which  they  would 
enable  us  to  pay,  and  we  know  from  late 
trials  that  little  can  be  added  to  it  by  borrow- 
ing—To DuPONT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  458. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  206.    (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4843. .    The  country,  too,  which 

we  wish  to  purchase,  except  the  portion  al- 
ready granted,  and  which  must  be  confirmed 
to  the  private  holders,  is  a  barren  sand,  six 
hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  ifrom 
thirty  to  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  north 
to  south,  formed  by  deposition  of  the  sands 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  its  circular  course 
round  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  which  being 
spent  after  performing  a  semicircle,  has  made 
from  its  last  depositions  the  sand  bank  of 
East  Florida.  In  West  Florida,  indeed,  there 
are  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  some  rich 
bottoms,  formed  by  the  mud  brought  from  the 
upper  country.  These  bottoms  are  all  possessed 
by  individuals.  But  the  spaces  between  river 
and  river  are  mere  banks  of  sand;  and  in 
East  Florida  there  are  neither  rivers,  nor 
consequently  any  bottoms.  We  cannot,  then, 
make  anything  by  a  sale  of  the  lands  to  in- 
dividuals. So  that  it  is  peace  alone  which 
makes  it  an  object  with  us,  and  which  ought 
to  make  the  cession  of  it  desirable  to  France. 
—To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  458.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  206.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4844. .  You  see  with  what  frank- 
ness I  communicate  with  you  on  this  sub- 
ject; that  I  hide  nothing  from  you,  and  that 
I  am  endeavoring  to  turn  our  private  friend- 
ship to  the  ^ood  of  our  respective  countries. 
And  can  private  friendship  ever  answer  a 
nobler  end  than  by  keeping  two  nations  at 
peace,  who,  if  this  new  position  which  one  of 
them  is  taking  were  rendered  innocent,  have 
more  points  of  common  interest,  and  fewer 
of  collision,  than  any  two  on  earth ;  who  be- 
come natural  friends,  instead  of  natural 
enemies,  which  this  change  of  position  would 
make  them.—To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
459.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  207.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4845. .  The  measure  was  more- 
over proposed  from  another  cause.  We  must 
know  at  once  whether  we  can  acquire  New 
Orleans  or  not.  We  are  satisfied  nothing 
else  will  secure  us  against  a  war  at  no  dis- 
tant period;  and  we  cannot  press  this  reason 
without  beginning  those  arrangements  which 
will  be  necessary  if  war  is  hereafter  to  re- 
sult. For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that 
the  negotiators  should  be  fully  possessed  of 
every  idea  we  have  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
meet  the  propositions  of  the  opposite  party, 
in  whatever  form  they  may  be  offered;  and 
give  them  a  shape  admissible  by  us  without 
being  obliged  to  wait  new  instructions  hence. 
With  this  view,  we  have  joined  Mr.  Monroe 


with  yourself  at  Paris,  and  to  Mr.  Pinckney 
at  Madrid,  although  we  believe  it  will  be 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  this  last 
place.  Should  we  fail  in  this  object  of  the 
mission,  a  further  one  will  be  superadded  for 
the  other  side  of  the  channel. — To  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  iv,  461.  Fchid  ed.,  viii,  200. 
(W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4846.  LOXnSIANA,  MissiBBippi  navi- 
gation TOcured.— The  acquisition  of  New  Or- 
leans would  of  itself  have  been  a  great  thing. 
as  it  would  have  ensured  to  our  western 
brethren  the  means  of  exporting  their  prod- 
uce; but  that  of  Louisiana  is  inappreciable, 
because,  giving  us  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  excludes  those  bickerings  with 
foreign  powers,  which  we  know  of  a  certainty 
would  have  put  us  at  war  with  France  im- 
mediately; and  it  secures  to  us  the  course 
of  a  peaceful  nation. — To  John  Dickinson. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  261.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4847. .  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, although  more  immediately  beneficial 
to  the  western  States,  by  securing  for  their 
produce  a  certain  market,  not  subject  to  in- 
terruptions by  officers  over  whom  we  have 
no  control,  yet  is  also  deeply  interesting  to 
the  maritime  portion  of  our  country,  inas- 
much as  by  giving  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  it  avoids  the  burthens  and 
sufferings  of  a  war,  which  conflicting  inter- 
ests on  that  river  would  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced at  no  distant  period.  It  opens,  too,  a 
fertile  region  for  the  future  establishments  in 
the  progress  of  that  multiplication  so  rapidly 
taking  place  in  all  parts. — R.  to  A.  Tennes- 
see Legislature,    viii,  115.     (1803.) 

—  LOXTISIANAy  Monroe  and.— See  Mon- 
roe. 

—  LOTTISIAKAy  New  Orleans  entrepot. 
— See  New  Orleans. 

4848.  LOXnSIANA,  Payment  for.— We 

shall  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  three  months' 
delay  after  possession  of  the  province,  al- 
lowed by  the  treaty  for  the  delivery  of  the 
stock,  but  shall  deliver  it  the  moment  that 
possession  is  known  here,  which  will  be  on 
the  eighteenth  day  after  it  has  taken  place. — 
To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  512.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  279.     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4840. .  When  we  contemplate  the 

ordinary  annual  augmentation  of  imposts 
from  increasing  population  and  wealth,  the 
augmentation  of  the  same  revenue  by  its  ex- 
tension to  the  new  acquisition,  and  the  econ- 
omies which  may  still  be  introduced  into  our 
public  expenditures,  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
Congress  in  reviewing  their  resources  will 
find  means  to  meet  the  intermediate  interests 
of  this  additional  debt  without  recurring  to 
new  taxes,  and  applying  to  this  object  only 
the  ordinary  progression  of  our  revenue. — 
Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  27.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  271.     (Oct.  1803.) 

4850. .     [The  acquisition]  was  .so 

far  from  being  thought,  by  any  party,  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  that  the  British  minister 
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congratulated  Mr.  King  on  the  acquisition, 
and  declared  that  the  King  had  learned  it 
with  great  pleasure;  and  when  Baring,  the 
British  banker,  asked  leave  of  the  minister  to 
purchase  the  debt  and  furnish  the  money  to 
France,  the  minister  declared  to  him,  that 
so  far  from  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way, 
if  there  were  any  difficulty  in  the  payment  of 
the  money,  it  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
to  aid  it— To  W.  A.  Burwell.  v,  20.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  46^     (M.,  Sep.  1806.) 

4861.  LOUISIANA,  Possession  by  Great 
Britain. — I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  will  attend 
our  government,  if  Louisiana  and  the  Flor- 
idas  be  added  to  the  British  empire,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  we  ought  to  make  ourselves 
parties  in  the  general  war  expected  to  take 
place,  should  this  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting the  calamity.  But  I  think  we  should 
defer  this  step  as  long  as  possible;  because 
war  is  so  full  of  chances,  which  may  relieve 
us  from  the  necessity  of  interfering;  and  if 
necessary,  still  the  later  we  interfere,  the 
better  we  shall  be  prepared.  It  is  often  in- 
deed more  easy  to  prevent  the  capture  of  a 
place  than  to  retake  it.  Should  it  be  so  in  the 
case  in  question,  the  difference  between  the 
two  operations  of  preventing  and  retaking, 
will  not  be  so  costly  as  two,  three,  or  four 
years  more  of  war.  So  that  I  am  for  pre- 
serving neutrality  as  long,  and  entering  into 
the  war  as  late,  as  possible.T-OFFiciAL  Opin- 
ion, vii,  509-  Ford  ed.,  v,  238.  (August 
1790.) 

4852. .     It  is  said  that  Arnold  is 

at  Detroit  reviewing  the  militia  there.  Other 
symptoms  indicate  a  general  design  on  all 
Louisiana  and  the  two  Floridas.  What  a 
tremendous  position  would  success  in  these 
two  objects  place  us  in !  Embraced  from  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Mary's  on  one  side  by 
their  possessions,  on  the  other  by  their  fleet, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  would 
soon  find  means  to  unite  to  them  all  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  the  ramifications  of  the 
Mississippi.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
V,  199.     (N.Y.,  July  1790.) 

4853.  L0T7ISIANA,  Questions  of  bound- 
ary.— I  suppose  Monroe  will  touch  on  the 
limits  of  Louisiana  only  incidentally,  inasmuch 
as  its  extension  to  Perdido  curtails  Florida,  and 
renders  it  of  less  worth.  ♦  *  *  I  am  satis- 
fied our  right  to  the  Perdido  is  substantial,  and 
can  be  opposed  by  a  quibble  on  form  only ;  and 
our  right  westwardly  to  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard, 
may  be  strongly  maintained. — To  James  Madi- 
son, iv,  502.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  245.  (M.,  Aug. 
1803.) 

4854. .    We  did  not  collect  the 

sense  of  our  brethren  the  other  day  by  regular 

?uestions,  but  as  far  as  I  could  understand 
rom  what  was  said,  it  appeared  to  be, — i.  That 
an  acknowledgment  of  our  ripht  to  the  Perdido^ 
is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  no  price  to  be  given  for 
it.  2.  No  absolute  and  perpetual  relinquishment 
of  right  is  to  be  made  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  even  in  exchange  for 
^orida.  (I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  was  the 
inion  of  all.)  It  would  be  better  to  lengthen 
term  of  years  to  any  definite  degree  than  to 


cede  in  perpetuity.  3.  That  a  country  may  be 
laid  off  within  which  no  further  settlement  shall 
be  made  by  either  party  for  a  given  time,  sav 
thirty  years.  This  country  to  be  trom  the  North 
river  eastwardly  towards  the  Rio  Colorado,  or 
even  to«  but  not  beyond  the  Mexican  or  Sabine 
river.  To  whatever  river  it  be  extended,  it 
might  from  its  source  run  northwest,  as  the 
most  eligible  direction;  but  a  due  north  line 
would  produce  no  restraint  that  we  should  feel 
in  twenty  years.  This  relinquishment,  and  two 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  the  price  of  all  the 
Floridas  east  of  the  Perdido^  or  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  whatever  part  they  will  cede.  But  on 
entering  into  conferences,  both  parties  should 
agree  that,  during  their  continuance,  neither 
should  strengthen  their  situation  between  the 
Iberville,  Mississippi,  and  Perdido,  nor  interrupt 
the  navigation  ot  the  rivers  therein.  If  they 
will  not  give  such  an  order  instantly,  they 
should  be  told  that  we  have  for  peace's  sake 
only,  forborne  till  they  could  have  time  to 
give  such  an  order«  but  that  as  soon  as  we  re- 
ceive notice  of  their  refusal  to  give  the  order, 
we  shall  enter  into  the  exercise  of  our  right  of 
navigating  the  Mobile,  and  protect  it,  and  in- 
crease our  force  there  fari  passu  with  them.— 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  550.  Forj>  ed.,  viii, 
309.     (July  1804.) 

4855. .  In  conversation  with  Mr. 

Gallatin  as  to  what  might  be  deemed  the  rcsuh 
of  our  conference,  he  seemed  to  have  under- 
stood the  former  opinion  as  not  changed,  to 
wit,  that  for  the  Floridas  east  of  the  Perdido 
might  be  given  not  only  the  two  millions  of 
dollars  and  a  margin  to  remain  unsettled,  but 
an  absolute  relinquishment  from  the  North 
river  to  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard  and  Colorado 
river.  This,  however,  I  think  should  be  the 
last  part  of  the  price  yielded,  and  only  for  an 
entire  cession  of  the  Floridas,  not  for  a  part 
only. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  313. 
(1804.) 

4856.  LOXJTSIANA,  Spain  and  acquisi- 
tion.— ^At  this  moment  a  little  cloud  hovers 
in  the  horizon.  The  government  of  Spain 
has  protested  against  the  right  of  France  to 
transfer;  and  it  is  possible  she  may  refuse 
possession,  and  that  this  may  bring  on  acts 
of  force.  But  against  such  neighbors  as 
France  there,  and  the  United  States  here, 
what  she  can  expect  from  so  gross  a  com- 
pound of  folly  and  false  faith,  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  book  of  wisdom.  She  is  afraid 
of  her  enemies  in  Mexico;  but  not  more  than 
we  are. — To  Dupont  db  Nemours,  iv,  509. 
(W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4857. Spain  entered  with  us  a 

protestation  against  our  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  grounded,  first,  on  the  assertion  that 
the  First  G>nsul  had  not  executed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaties  of  cession;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  he  had  broken  a  solemn  promise 
not  to  alienate  the  country  to  any  nation. 
We  answered,  that  these  were  private  ques- 
tions between  France  and  Spain,  which  they 
must  settle  together ;  that  we  derived  our  title 
from  the  First  Consul,  and  did  not  doubt  his 
guarantee  of  it. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv,  511.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  278.  (W.,  Nov. 
1803.)    See  Spain. 

4858.  LOUISIANA,  Taking  possession 
of.— We  ♦  *  ♦  [have]  sent  off  orders  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  and 
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General  Wilkinson  to  move  down  with  the 
troops  at  hand  to  New  Orleans,  to  receive 
the  possession  from  M.  Laussat  If  he  is 
heartily  disposed  to  carry  the  order  of  the 
[First]  Consul  into  execution,  he  can  prob- 
ably command  a  volunteer  force  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  will  have  the  aid  of  ours  also,  if 
he  desires  it,  to  take  the  possession,  and  de- 
liver it  to  us.  If  he  is  not  so  disposed,  we 
shall  take  the  possession,  and  it  will  rest  with 
the  government  of  France,  by  adopting  the 
act  as  their  own,  and  obtaining  the  confirma- 
tion of  Spain,  to  supply  the  non-execution  of 
their  stipulation  to  deliver,  and  to  entitle 
themselves  to  the  complete  execution  of  our 
part  of  the  agreements.— To  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, iv,  SI  I.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  279.  (W., 
Nov.  1803.) 

4850. .    I  think  it  possible  that 

Spain,  recollecting  our  former  eagerness  for 
the  island  of  New  Orleans,  may  imagine  she 
can,  by  a  free  delivery  of  that,  redeem  the 
residue  of  Louisiana ;  and  that  she  may  with- 
hold the  peaceable  cession  of  it.  In  that  case 
no  doubt  force  must  be  used. — To  James 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  263.  (M.,  Sep. 
1803.) 

4860.  LOXnSIANA,  Treaty  ratified.— 
This  treaty  [Louisiana]  must,  of  course,  be 
laid  before  both  Houses  [of  Congress],  be- 
cause both  have  important  functions  to  ex- 
ercise respecting  it.  They.  I  presume,  will  see 
their  duty  to  their  country  in  ratifying  and 
paying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  which 
would  otherwise  probably  be  never  again  in 
their  power.  But,  I  suppose,  they  must  then 
appeal  to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article 
to  the  Constitution,  approving  and  confirm- 
ing an  act  which  the  nation  had  not  pre- 
viously authorized.— To  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge.  iv,  500.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  244.  (M., 
Aug.  1803.) 

4861. .  Your  treaty  has  obtained 

nearly  a  general  approbation.  ♦  *  ♦  The 
question  on  its  ratification  in  the  Senate  was 
decided  by  twenty-four  against  seven,  which 
was  ten  more  than  enough.  The  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  making  provis- 
ion for  its  execution  was  carried  by  eighty- 
nine  against  twenty-three,  which  was  a  ma- 
jority of  sixtv-six,  and  the  necessary  bills  are 
going  through  the  Houses  by  greater  major- 
ities.—To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  510. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  278.    (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4862. .    You  will  observe  in  the 

enclosed  letter  from  Monroe  a  hint  to  do 
without  delay  what  we  are  bound  to  do  [re- 
garding the  treaty].  There  is  reason,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  ministers,  to  believe,  that  if 
the  thing  were  to  do  over  again,  it  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  that  if  we  give  the  least 
opening,  they  will  declare  the  treaty  void.  A 
warning  amounting  to  that  has  been  given 
them,  and  an  unusual  kind  of  letter  written 
by  their  minister  to  our  Secretary  of  State, 
direct.— To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  505. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  247.     (M.,  Sep.  1803.) 

4863. .    M.  Pichon,  according  to 

instructions  from  his  government,  proposed 


to  have  added  to  the  ratification  a  protesta- 
tion against  any  failure  in  time  or  other  cir- 
cumstances of  execution,  on  our  part  He 
was  told,  that  in  that  case  we  should  annex  a 
counter  protestation,  which  would  leave  the 
thing  exactly  where  it  was;  that  this  trans- 
action had  been  conducted,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  negotiation  to  this  stage  of 
it.  with  a  frankness  and  sincerity  honorable  to 
both  nations,  and  comfortable  to  the  heart  of 
an  honest  man  to  review;  that  to  annex  to 
this  last  chapter  of  the  transaction  such  an 
evidence  of  mutual  distrust,  was  to  change  its 
aspect  dishonorably  for  us  both,  and,  contrary 
to  truth,  as  to  us ;  for  that  we  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  France  would  punctually 
execute  its  part ;  and  I  assured  M.  Pichon  that 
I  had  more  confidence  in  the  word  of  the  First 
Consul  than  in  all  the  parchment  we  could 
sign.  He  saw  that  we  had  ratified  the  treaty ; 
that  both  branches  had  passed,  by  great  ma- 
jorities, one  of  the  bills  for  execution,  and 
would  soon  pass  the  other  two;  that  no  cir- 
cumstances remained  that  could  leave  a  doubt 
of  our  punctual  performance;  and  like  an 
able  and  honest  minister  (which  he  is  in  the 
highest  degree),  he  undertook  to  do  what  he 
knew  his  employers  would  do  themselves, 
were  they  here  spectators  of  all  the  existing 
circumstances,  and  exchanged  the  ratifica- 
tions purely  and  simply;  so  that  this  instru- 
ment goes  to  the  world' as  an  evidence  of  the 
candor  and  confidence  of  the  nations  in  each 
other,  which  will  have  the  best  effects. — To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  510.  Ford  bd., 
viii,  278.    (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4864. .    The  treaty  which  has  so 

happily  sealed  the  friendship  of  our  two 
countries  has  been  received  here  with  general 
acclamation. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
508.     (W.,  1803.) 

4865. .  For  myself  and  my  coun- 
try, I  thank  you  for  the  aids  you  have  given 
in  it;  and  I  congratulate  you  on  having  lived 
to  give  those  aids  in  a  transaction  replete 
with  blessings  to  unborn  millions  of  men,  and 
which  will  mark  the  face  of  a  portion  on  the 
globe  so  extensive  as  that  which  now  com- 
poses the  United  States  of  America. — To  Du- 
pont DE  Nemours,    iv,  509.    (W.,  1803.) 

4866. .    It  is  not  true  that  the 

Louisiana  treaty  was  antedated,  lest  Great 
Britain  should  consider  our  supplying  her 
enemies  with  money  as  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
After  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  were  fi- 
nally agreed  to,  it  took  some  time,  perhaps 
some  days,  to  make  out  all  the  copies  in  the 
very  splendid  manner  of  Bonaparte's  treaties. 
Whether  the  30th  of  April.  1803,  the  date  ex- 
pressed, was  the  day  of  the  actual  compact, 
or  that  on  which  it  was  signed,  our  memories 
do  not  enable  us  to  say.  If  the  former,  then 
it  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  day  of  the 
compact;  if  the  latter,  then  it  was  postdated, 
instead  of  being  antedated.*— To  W.  A.  Bur- 
well.  V,  20.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  469.  (M.,  Sep. 
1806.) 

•  This  antedating?  of  the  treaty  was  one  of  the 
charges  made  by  John  Randolph  against  the  admin- 
istration of  Jefferson.— Editor. 
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4867.  LOUIS  XVI.,  Character  of.— He 
had  not  a  wish  but  for  the  good  of  the  nation : 
and  for  that  object,  no  personal  sacrifice  would 
ever  have  cost  him  a  moment's  regret;  but 
his  mind  was  weakness  itself,  his  constitution 
timid,  his  judgment  null,  and  without  sufficient 
firmness  even  to  stand  by  the  faith  of  his  word. 
His  Queen,  too,  haughty,  and  bearing  no  contra- 
diction, had  an  absolute  ascendency  over  him ; 
and  around  her  were  rallied  the  King's  brother, 
D'Artois,  the  court  generally,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic part  of  his  ministers,  particularly  Breteuil, 
Broglio,  Vauguyon,  Foulon,  Luzerne,  men  whose 
principles  of  government  were  those  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Against  this  host,  the  good 
counsels  of  Necker,  Montmorin,  St.  Priest,  al- 
though in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  King 
himself,  were  of  little  avail.  The  resolutions 
of  the  morning,  formed  under  their  advice, 
would  be  reversed  in  the  evening,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Queen  and  Court. — Autobi- 
ography,    i,  88.     Ford  ed.,  i,  121.     (1821.) 

4868. .    The  King  is  a  good  man. 

To  Edward  Carrington.     ii,  99.     Ford  ed.,  iv, 
359.     (P.,  1787.) 


4869. 


and 


.    Under    a    good    and    a 

young  King,  as  the  present,  I  think  good  may 
be  made  of  the  Assemblee  dcs  Notables. — To 
La  Comtesse  de  Tesse.  ii,  133.  (N.,  March 
1787.) 

4870. .  The  model  of  royal  ex- 
cellence.— To  Count  de  Montmorin.  iii,  137. 
(N.Y.,   1790.) 

4871. .    The  King  loves  business, 

economy,  order,  and  justice,  and  wishes  sin- 
cerely the  good  of  his  people ;  but  he  is  irascible, 
rude,  very  limited  in  nis  understanding,  and  re- 
ligious, bordering  on  bigotry.  He  ♦  *  *, 
loves  his  Queen,  and  is  too  much  governed  by 
her.  *  *  ♦  Unhappily  the  King  shows  a 
propensity  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  That 
for  drink  has  increased  lately,  or,  at  least,  it 
has  become  more  known. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  153.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  393.     (P.,  1787.) 

4872.  LOUIS  XVI.,  Execution.— We 
have  just  received  the  news  of  the  decapitation 
of  the  King  of  trance.  Should  the  present  fo- 
ment in  Europe  not  produce  republics  every- 
where, it  will  at  least  soften  the  monarchical 
governments  by  rendering  monarchs  amenable  to 
punishment  like  other  criminals,  and  doing  away 
that  ra^e  of  insolence  and  oppression,  the  in- 
violability of  the  King's  person. — To . 

iii,  527.     (Pa.,  March  1793.) 

4873. .  It  is  certain  that  the  la- 
dies of  this  city  [Philadelphia],  of  the  first 
circle,  are  open-mouthed  against  the  murderers 
of  a  sovereign,  and  they  generally  speak  those 
sentiments  which  the  more  cautious  husband 
smothers. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  520.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  193.     (1793O 

4874. .    The  death  of  the  King 

of  France  has  not  produced  as  open  condemna- 
tions from  the  monocrats  as  I  expected. — To 
James  Madison,  iii,  519.  Ford  ed.^  vi,  192. 
(March  1793.) 

4875. .    The  deed  which  closed 

the  mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns  [Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette],  I  shall  neither 
approve  nor  condemn.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  first  magistrate  of  a  nation  cannot 
commit  treason  against  his  country,  or  is  un- 
amenable to  its  punishment ;  nor  yet,  that  where 
"is  no  written  law,  no  regulated  tribunal, 
not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power 


in  our  hands,  given  for  righteous  employment 
in  maintaining  right  and  redressing  wrong.  Of 
those  who  judged  the  King,  many  thought  him 
wilfully  criminal ;  many  that  his  existence  would 
keep  the  nation  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
horde  of  kings  who  would  war  against  a  re- 
generation which  might  come  home  to  them- 
selves, and  that  it  were  better  that  one  should 
die  than  all.  I  should  not  have  voted  with  this 
portion  of  the  legislature.  I  should  have  shut 
up  the  Queen  in  a  convent,  putting  harm  out 
of  her  power,  and  placed  the  King  in  his  sta- 
tion, investing  him  with  limited  powers,  which. 
I  verily  believe,  he  would  have  honestly  exer- 
cised according  to  the  measure  of  his  under- 
standing. In  this  way  no  void  would  have  been 
created,  courting  the  usurpation  of  a  military 
adventurer,  nor  occasion  given  for  those 
enormities  which  demoralized  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  destroyed  and  are  yet  to  destroy 
millions  and  millions  of  its  inhabitants. — ^Auto- 
biography,    i,  10 1.     Ford  ed.,  i,  141.     (1821.) 

4876.  LOT7I8  ZVI.,  Friend  to  America. 
—Our  best  and  greatest  friend. — To  Masquis 
de  la  Luzerne,   iii,  141.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

4877.  LOUIS   XVI.,    Good   quaUUes.— 

The  King's  dispositions  are  solidly  good.  He 
is  capable  of  great  sacrifices.  All  he  wants  to 
induce  him  to  do  a  thing,  is  to  be  assured  it 
will  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation. — ^To  Mr, 
Cutting,     ii,  439.     (P.,  1788.) 

4878.  LOUIS  XVI.,  Habits.— The  King, 
long  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his  cares  in 
wine,  plunges  deeper  and  deeper.  The  Queen 
cries,  but  sins  on. — To  John  Adams,  ii,  ^58. 
(P.,  1787.) 

4870 .    The  King  goes  fornoth- 

ing.  He  hunts  one  half  the  day,  is  drunk  the 
other,  and  signs  whatever  he  is  bid  [by  the 
Queen]. — To  John  Jay.    ii,  294.     (P.,  1787.) 

4880.  LOUIS  XVI.,  Honesty.— The  Kingr 

is  the  honestest  man  in  his  kingdom,  and  the 
most  regular  and  economical.  He  has  no  foible 
which  will  enlist  him  against  the  good  of  his 
people ;  and  whatever  constitution  will  pro- 
mote this,  he  will  befriend.  But  he  will  not 
befriend  it  obstinately:  he  has  given  repeated 
proofs  of  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  opinion  to 
the  wish  of  the  nation.  I  believe  he  will  con- 
sider the  opinion  of  the  States  General,  as  the 
best  evidence  of  what  will  please  and  nrofit  the 
nation,  and  will  conform  to  it. — To  Mr.  Cut- 
ting,    ii,  470.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

4881. ,  He  is  an  honest,  unam- 
bitious man,  who  desires  neither  money  nor 
power  for  himself. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  28. 
(P.,  1789.) 

4882. .    The  King  is  honest,  and 

wishes  the  good  of  his  people ;  but  the  exoedi- 
ency  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  is  too  dimcult 
a  question  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  prej- 
udices, his  habits  and  his  connections,  decide 
him  in  his  heart  to  support  it. — To  John  Jay. 
iii,  SI.     (P.,  1789.) 

4883. .    The  King  has  an  honest 

heart. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  Iv,  30. 
(P.,  1785.) 

4884.  LOUIS    XVI.y    Bevenues.— It    is 

urged  principally  against  the  King  that  his 
revenue  is  one  hundred  anu  thirty  millions 
more  than  that  of  his  predecessor  was.  and  yet 
he  demands  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
further. — To  John  Adams,    ii,  258.     (P.,  1787.) 
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4885.  LOUIS  XVI.,  Sincerity.— I  have 
not  a  single  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Kinff. 
— ^To  Mk.  Mason,  iii,  12,  (P.,  July  1789-) 
See     Marie     Antoinette     and     Revolution 

(i:*RENCU). 

4886.  I<OXJIS  XViU.,  BestoratiLon  of.— 
I  have  received  some  information  from  an  eye- 
witness of  what  passed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  return  of  Louis  XVIiI.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  it  seems,  was  solidly  opposed  to 
this.  In  the  consultation  of  the  allied  sover- 
ei^s  and  their  representatives  with  the  execu- 
tive council  at  Paris,  he  insisted  that  the 
Bourbons  were  too  incapable  and  unworthy  of 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation;  de- 
clared he  would  support  any  other  choice  they 
should  freely  make,  and  continued  to  urge 
most  strenuously  that  some  other  choice  should 
be  made.  The  debates  ran  high  and  warm, 
and  broke  off  after  midnight,  every  one  re- 
taining hie  own  opinion.  He  lodged  *  ♦  ♦ 
at  Talleyrand's.  When  they  returned  into 
council  the  next  day,  his  host  had  overcome  his 
firmness.  Louis  XVIII.  was  accepted,  and 
through  the  management  of  Talleyrand,  ac- 
cepted without  any  capitulation,  although  the 
sovereigns  would  have  consented  that  he  should 
be  &rst  required  to  subscribe  and  swear  to  the 
constitution  prepared,  before  permission  to  en- 
ter the  kingdom.  It  would  seem  as  if  Talley- 
rand had  been  afraid  to  admit  the  smallest  in- 
terval of  time,  lest  a  change  of  mind  would 
bring  back  Bonaparte  on  them.  But  I  observe 
that  the  friends  of  a  limited  monarchy  there 
consider  the  popular  representation  as  much 
improved  by  the  late  alteration,  and  confident  it 
will  in  the  end  produce  a  fixed  government  in 
which  an  elective  body,  fairly  representative 
of  the  people,  will  be  an  efficient  element. — To 
John  Adams,  vii,  82.    (P.P.,  1817.) 

4887.  LTTXTTBIESy  The  Bepublic  and.— 
I  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  good  will  arise 
from  the  destruction  of  our  credit  [in  Eu- 
rope]. I  see  nothing  else  which  can  restrain 
our  disposition  to  luxury,  and  to  the  change 
of  those  manners  which  alone  can  preserve 
republican  government. — To  Archibald  Stu- 
art,   i,  518.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  i8«.     (1786.) 

4888.  LTTXTTKIES,  Taxation  of  .—The 
♦  *  *  revenue,  on  the  consumption  of  for- 
eign articles,  is  paid  cheerfully  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  domestic 
comforts. — Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii, 
41.    Ford  ed,,  viii,  343.     (1805.) 

4889. ,    The  great  mass  of  the 

articles  on  which  impost  is  paid  is  foreign 
luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are 
rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of 
them. — Sixth  Annual  Message,  viii,  68. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  494.     (Dec.  1806.) 

4890. .    The   government   which 

steps  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  articles 
of  consumption  to  select  and  lay  under  dis- 
proportionate burthens  a  particular  one,  be- 
cause it  is  a  comfort,  pleasing  to  the  taste,  or 
necessary  to  health,  and  will  therefore  be 
bought,  is,  in  that  i)articular,  a  tyranny. — ^To 
Samuel  Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  x,  252. 
(M.,  1819.)     Sec  Taxation. 

—  IiYHCH-IiAW.— See  Law. 

4891.  I«TTZEBKE  (Marquis  de  la),  Dis- 
apiK>intment8. — We  have,  for  some  time,  ex- 


pected that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  would 
obtain  a  promotion  in  the  diplomatic  line  by 
being  appointed  to  some  of  the  courts  where  this 
country  keeps  an  ambassador.  But  none  of  the 
vacancies  taking  place,  I  think  the  present  dis- 
position is  to  require  his  return  to  his  station 
m  America.  He  told  me  himself  lately  that  he 
should  return  in  the  Spring.  I  have  never 
pressed  this  matter  on  the  court,  though  I  knew 
It  to  be  desirable  and  desired  on  our  part;  be- 
cause, if  the  compulsion  on  him  to  return  had 
been  the  work  of  Congress,  he  would  have  re- 
turned in  such  ill  temper  with  them,  as  to 
disappoint  them  in  the  good  they  expected  from 
it.  He  would  forever  have  laid  at  their  door 
his  failure  of  promotion.  I  did  not  press  it  for 
another  reason,  which  is,  that  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  character  of  the  Count  de 
Moustier,  who  would  go,  were  the  Chevalier 
to  be  otherwise  provided  for|  would  ^ive  the 
most  perfect  satisfaction  in  America. — To 
Jambs  Madison,  ii,  106.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  364. 
(P.,  1787.) 

4892.  LUZEBNE  (Marquis  de  la),  Se- 
cret marria^. — The  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne 
had  been  for  many  years  married  to  his  broth- 
er's wife's  sister,  secretly.  She  was  ugly  and 
deformed,  but  sensible,  amiable,  and  rather  rich. 
When  he  was  named  ambassador  to  London, 
with  ten  thousand  guineas  a  ^ear,  the  marriage 
was  avowed,  and  he  relinquished  his  cross  of 
Malta,  from  which  he  derived  a  handsome 
revenue  for  life,  and  which  was  very  open  to 
advancement.  She  stayed  here  [Paris]  and 
not  long  after  died.  His  real  affection  for  her, 
which  was  great  and  unfeigned,  and  perhaps 
the  loss  of  his  order  for  so  short-lived  a  sat- 
isfaction, has  thrown  him  almost  into  a  state 
of  despondency. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  445. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  44.    (P.,  1788.) 

4893.  LUZEBNE  (Marquis  de  la) ,  Trib- 
ute to.— This  s[ovemment  is  now  formed, 
organized,  and  in  action;  and  it  considers 
among  its  earliest  duties,  and  assuredly  among 
its  most  cordial,  to  testify  to  you  the  regret 
which  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  felt  at  your  removal  from  among  them ; 
a  very  general  and  sincere  regret,  and  tempered 
only  by  the  consolation  of  your  personal  ad- 
vancement, which  accompanied  it.  You  will  re- 
ceive, Sir,  by  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared, 
a  medal  and  chain  of  gold,  of  which  he  desires 
your  acceptance  in  token  of  their  esteem,  and 
of  the  sensibility  with  which  they  will  ever 
recall  your  recollection  of  their  memory.  But 
as  this  compliment  may,  hereafter,  be  rendered 
to  other  missions,  from  which  yours  was  dis- 
tinguished by  eminent  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wishes  to  pay  you  the 
distinct  tribute  of  an  express  acknowledgment 
of  your  services,  and  our  sense  of  them.  You 
came  to  us.  Sir,  through  all  the  perils  which 
encompassed  us  on  all  sides.  You  found  us 
struggling  and  suffering  under  difficulties,  as 
singular  and  trying  as  our  situation  was  new 
and  unprecedented.  Your  magnanimous  nation 
had  taken  side  with  us  in  the  conflict,  and 
yourself  became  the  centre  of  our  common 
councils,  the  link  which  connected  our  com- 
mon operations.  In  that  position  you  labored 
without  ceasing,  until  all  our  labors  were 
crowned  with  glory  to  your  nation,  freedom  to 
ours,  and  benefit  to  both.  During  the  whole, 
we  are  constant  evidence  of  your  zeal,  your 
abilities  and  your  good  faith.  We  desire  to 
convey  this  testimony  of  it  home  to  your  breast, 
and  to  that  of  your  sovereign,  our  best  and 
greatest  friend,  and  this  I  do.  Sir,  in  the  name^ 
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and  by  the  express  instruction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. — To  Marquis  oe  la 
Luzerne,   iii,  141.     (N.Y.,  April  30,  1790.) 

4894.  LYON  (Matthew),  Prosecution 
of. — You  will  have  seen  the  disgusting  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Lyon.  It  they  would 
have  accepted  even  of  a  commitment  to  the 
Serjeant,  it  might  have  been  had.  But  to  get 
rid  of  his  vote  was  the  most  material  object 
These  proceedings  must  degrade  the  General 
Government,  and  lead  the  people  to  lean  more 
on  their  State  governments,  which  have  been 
sunk  under  the  early  popularity  of  the  former. 
— To  James  Madison,  iv,  211.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
202.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

4896.  MACDONOTTOH        (Commodore), 

Victory  of. — ^The  success  of  Macdonough  [in 
the  battle  of  Lakt  Charaplain]  has  been  happily 
timed  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  your  present  meet- 
ing, and  to  open  the  present  session  of  Congress 
with  hope  and  good  humor. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  488.     (M.,  18 14.) 

4896. ,    I    congratulate    you    on 

the  destruction  of  a  second  hostile  fleet  on  the 
Lakes  by  Macdonough.  ♦  ♦  ♦  While  our  ene- 
mies cannot  but  feel  shame  for  their  barbarous 
achievements  at  Washington,  they  will  be  stung 
to  the  soul  by  these  repeated  victories  over  them 
on  that  element  on  which  they  wish  the  world 
to  think  them  invincible.  We  have  dissipated 
that  error.  They  must  now  feel  a  conviction 
themselves  that  we  can  beat  them  gun  to  gun. 
ship  to  ship,  and  fleet  to  fleet,  and  that  their 
early  successes  on  the  land  have  been  either 
purchased  from  traitors^  or  obtained  from  raw 
men  entrusted  of  necessity  with  commands  for 
which  no  experience  had  qualified  them^  and 
that  every  day  is  adding  that  experience  to  un- 
questioned bravery. — To  President  Madison. 
vi,  386.     (M.,  1814.) 

4897.  MACE,  Design  for. — I  send  you  a 
design  for  a  Mace  by  Dr.  Thornton,  whose  taste 
and  inspiration  are  both  ^ood.  But  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  introduction  of  the  rattlesnake 
into  the  design.  There  is  in  man  as  well  as 
brutes,  an  antipathy  to  the  snake,  which  ren- 
ders it  a  disgusting  object  wherever  it  is  pre- 
sented. I  would  myself  rather  adopt  the  Roman 
staves  and  axe,  trite  as  it  is ;  or  perhaps  a 
sword,  sheathed  in  a  roll  of  parchment  (that 
is  to  say  an  imitation  in  metal  of  a  roll  of 
parchment),  written  over,  in  the  raised  Gothic 
letters  of  the  law,  with  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  establishes  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  that  house,  or  the  Senate. 
For  the  Senate,  however,  if  you  have  that  same 
disgust  for  the  snake,  I  am  sure  you  will  your- 
self imagine  some  better  substitute ;  or  perhaps 
you  will  find  that  disgust  overbalanced  by 
stronger  considerations  in  favor  of  the  emblem. 
— To  Governor  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  320. 
(Pa..  1793.) 

4898.  MACON  (Nathaniel)  Confidence 
in. — Some  enemy  whon\  we  know  not,  is  sow- 
ing tares  among  us.  Between  you  and  myself 
nothing  but  opportunities  of  explanation  can 
be  necessary  to  defeat  those  endeavors.  At 
least  on  my  part  my  confidence  in  you  is  so 
unqualified  that  nothing  further  is  necessary  for 
my  satisfaction.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  a  con- 
versation with  you. — To  Nathaniel  Macon. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  439.   (W.,  1806.) 

4899. .  While  such  men  as  your- 
self and  your  worthy  colleagues  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  such  characters  as  compose  the  ex- 
ecutive administration)  are  watching  for  us  all, 


I    slumber    without    fear,    and    review    in    my 
dreams  the  visions  of  antiquity.  ♦ — ^To  Nathan- 
iel Macon,     vii,  iii.     Ford  ed.,  x,  120.     (M 
1819.) 

—  MAT)ETRA,    Climate    of.— See    Cu- 

MATE. 

4900.  MADISON  (James),  AWUty  of.— 

H';,?^*^*.'^"  *^*™«  '"^  ^l>c  House  [Legislature 
of  Virginia]  in  1776,  a  new  member  and  young; 
which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his  ex- 
treme modesty,  prevented  his  venturing  himself 
in  debate  before  his  removal  to  the  Council 
of  State,  in  November,  *y7.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Congress,  then  consisting  of  few  mem- 
bers. Trained  in  these  successive  schools,  he 
acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which  placed 
at  ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  his 
luminous  and  discriminating  mind,  and  of  his 
extensive  information,  and  rendered  him  the 
first  of  every  assembly  afterwards,  of  which 
he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from 
his  subject  into  vain  declamation,  but  pursu- 
ing it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical  and 
copious,  soothing  always  the  feelings-  of  his 
adversaries  by  civilities  and  softness  of  expres- 
sion, he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he 
held  in  the  great  National  Convention  of  1787 ; 
and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  followed,  he 
sustained  the  new  Constitution  in  all  its  parts, 
bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  G«orge 
Mason,  and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Mr. 
[Patrick]  Heni^.  With  these  consummate 
powers,  were  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue, 
which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to  sully. 
Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration  in  the  highest 
office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say  nothing.  They 
have  spoken,  and  will  forever  speak  for  them- 
selves.— Autobiography,  i,  41.  Ford  ed..  i, 
56.     (1821.) 

4901.  MADISON  (James),  Administra- 
tion  of. — L  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of 
men  so  able  to  take  care  ot  them,  that  if  we 
are  destined  to  meet  misfortunes,  it  will  be  be- 
cause no  human  wisdom  could  avert  them. — ^To 
DupoNT  DE  Nemours,     v,  433.  (W.,  1809.) 

4902. .  If  peace  can  be  pre- 
served, I  hope  and  trust  you  will  have  a  smooth 
administration.  I  know  no  government  which 
would  be  so  embarrassing  in  war  as  ours.  This 
would  proceed  very  much  from  the  lying  and 
licentious  character  of  our  papers;  but  much. 
aL«o,  from  the  wonderful  credulity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  floating  lies  of  the  day. 
And  in  this  no  experience  seems  to  correct 
them.  I  have  never  seen  a  Congress  during 
the  last  eight  years,  a  majority  of  which  I 
would  not  implicitly  have  relied  on  in  any 
question,  could  their  minds  have  been  purged  of 
all    errors    of    fact.      The   evil,   too.    increases 

featly  with  the  protraction  of  the  session,  and 
apprehend,  in  case  of  war,  their  session  would 
have  a  tendency  to  become  permanent. — ^To 
President  Madison,  v,  437.  (W.,  March 
1809.) 

4903. .    Any    services    which    I 

could  have  rendered  will  be  more  than  supplied 
by  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  my  successor. 
— Reply  to  Address,    v,  473.    (M.,  1809.) 

*  Nathaniel  Macon  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1801  to  1806,  and  subsequentlv 
United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  made  him  one  of  the  legatees 
of  his  estate,  and  said  of  him  in  his  will,  "he  is  the 
best,  the  purest,  and  wisest  man  I  ever  knew  **.— 
Editor. 
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4904. ,  Mr.  Madison  is  my  suc- 
cessor. This  ensures  to  us  a  wise  and  honest 
administration. — To  Baron  Humboldt,  v,  435. 
(W.,  1809.) 

4905. .    I  do  not  take  the  trouble 

of  forming  opinions  on  what  is  passing  among 
[my  successors],  because  I  have  such  entire 
confidence  in  their  integrity  and  wisdom  as  to 
be  satisfied  all  is  going  right,  and  that  every  one 
is  best  in  the  station  confided  to  him. — To  Da- 
vid Howell,    v,  555.  (M.,  1810.) 

4906. .  Anxious,  in  my  retire- 
ment, to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose,  my  knowl- 
edge of  my  successor  and  late  coadjutors,  and 
my  entire  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, were  assurances  to  me  that  I  might 
sleep  in  security  with  such  watchmen  at  the 
helm,  and  that  whatever  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers should  assail  our  course,  they  would  do 
what*could  be  done  to  avoid  or  surmount  them. 
In  this  confidence  I  envelop  myself,  and  hope  to 
shimber  on  to  mv  last  sleep.  And  should  dif- 
ficulties occur  which  they  cannot  avert,  if  we 
follow  them  in  phalanx,  we  shall  surmount  them 
without  'danger. — To  William  Duane.  v,  533- 
(M.,  18x0.) 

4007. .    If  you  will   except  the 

bringing  into  power  and  importance  those  who 
were  enemies  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
principles  of  republican  government,  I  do  not 
recollect  a  single  measure  of  the  President 
which  I  have  not  approved.  Of  those  under 
him,  and  of  some  very  near  him,  there  have 
been  many  acts  of  which  we  have  all  disap- 
proved, and  he  more  than  we. — To  Thomas 
Lei  PER.    vi,  465.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  521.  (M.,  1815.) 

4908.  MADISON    (James),    Confidence 

in. — In  all  cases  I  am  satisfied  you  are  doing 
what  is  for  the  best^  as  far  as  the  means  put 
into  your  hands  will  enable  you,  and  this 
thought  quiets  me  under  every  occurrence. — To 
President  Madison,  vi,  114.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  384. 
(M.,  May  1813.) 

—  MADISON  (James),  Election  contest. 
—Sec  Henry  (Patwck). 

4909.  MADISON  (James),  Federal  Con- 
▼entlon  debate8.<»In  a  society  of  members, 
between  whom  and  yourself  are  great  mutual 
esteem  and  respect,  a  most  anxious  desire  is 
expressed  that  vou  would  publish  your  debates 
of  the  [Federal]  Convention.  That  these  meas- 
ures of  the  army,  navy  and  direct  tax  will 
bring  about  a  revolution  of  public  sentiment 
is  thought  certain,  and  that  the  Constitution 
will  then  receive  a  different  explanation.  Could 
those  debates  be  ready  to  appear  critically,  their 
eflPect  would  be  decisive.  I  beg  of  you  to  turn 
this  subject  in  your  mind.  The  arguments 
against  it  will  be  personal ;  those  in  favor  of  it 
moral ;  and  something  is  required  from  you  as 
a  set  off  against  the  sin  of  your  retirement. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  263.  Ford  ed.,  vll,  318. 
(Pa.,  Jan.  1799.) 

4910.  MADISON  (James),  HamUton 
and.— Hamilton  is  really  a  Colossus  to  the 
anti-republican  party.  *  *  ♦  When  he  comes 
forward,  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  who  can 
meet  htm. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  lai.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  32.     (M.,  1795.) 

4911. .    You  will   see  in  Fenno 

two  numbers  of  a  paper  signed  "  Marcellus ". 
They  promise  much  mischief,  and  are  ascribed, 
without  any  difference  of  opinion,  to  [Alexan> 


der]  Hamilton.  You  must  take  your  pen  against 
this  champion.  You  know  the  ingenuity  of  his 
talents;  and  there  is  not  a  person  but  yourself 
who  can  foil  him.  For  heaven's  sake,  then,  take 
up  your  pen,  and  do  not  desert  the  public  cause 
altogether. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  231.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  231.    (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

4918. ,    Let  me  pray  and  beseech 

you  to  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  every  post 
day  to  write  what  may  be  proper  for  the  public. 
Send  it  to  me  while  here  [Philadelphia],  and 
when  I  go  away  I  will  let  you  know  to  whom 
you  may  send,  so  that  your  name  will  be  sa- 
credly secret  You  can  render  such  incalculable 
services  in  this  way,  as  to  lessen  the  effect  of 
our  loss  of  your  presence  here. — To  James  Mad- 
ison, iv,  a8i.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  344.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
1799) 

4913.  XADISON  (James),  Jefferson 
and  administration  of.— The  unwarrantable 
ideas  often  expressed  in  the  newspapers,  and 
by  persons  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  I 
intermeddle  in  the  Executive  councils,  and  the 
indecent  expressions,  sometimes,  of  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Madison  will  pursue  the  principles  of  mv 
administration,  expressions  so  disrespectful  to 
his  known  abilities  and  dispositions,  have  ren- 
dered it  improper  in  me  to  hazard  suggestions 
to  him,  on  occasions  even  where  ideas  might 
occur  to  me,  that  might  accidentallv  escape  him 
— To  James  Monroe,     vi,  123.     (M.,  18 13.) 

__  MADISON  (James),  Jefferson,  Presi- 
dency and. — See  President. 

4914.  MADISON  (James),  Jefferson'a 
bequest  to. — I  give  to  my  friend,  James 
Madison,  of  Montpelier,  my  gold-mounted  walk- 
ing-staff of  animal  horn,  as  a  token  of  the 
cordial  and  affectionate  friendship,  which,  for 
nearly  now  an  half-century,  has  united  us 
in  the  same  principles  and  pursuits  of  what 
we  have  deemed  for  the  greatest  good  of  our 
country. — ^Jefferson's  Will,  ix,  514.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  395.     (March  1826.) 

4916.  MADISON  (James),  Jefferson's 
friendship  for.— My  friendship  for  Mr. 
Madison,  my  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  my  approbation  of  all  his  measures, 
and  especially  of  his  taking  up  at  length  the 
gauntlet  against  England,  is  known  to  all  with 
whom  I  have  ever  conversed  or  corresponded 
on  these  measures. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi. 
465.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  521.     (M.,  181 5.) 

4916. .     The    friendship    which 

has  subsisted  between  us,  now  half  a  century, 
and  the  harmony  of  our  political  principles  and 
pursuits,  have  been  sources  of  constant  happi- 
ness to  me  through  that  long  period.  And  if 
I  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  attentions  to  the 
University,  or  beyond  the  bourne  of  life  itself, 
as  I  soon  must,  it  is  a  comfort  to  leave  that 
institution  under  your  care,  and  an  assurance 
that  it  will  not  be  wanting.  It  has  also  been 
a  great  solace  to  me.  to  believe  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  vindicating  to  posterity  the  course  wc 
have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  all  their 
purity,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  which 
we  had  assisted,  too,  in  acquiring  for  them. 
If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of  ad- 
ministration conducted  with  a  single  and  stead- 
fast eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness 
of  those  committed  to  it,  one  which,  protected 
by  truth,  can  never  know  reproach,  it  is  that  to 
which  our  lives  have  been  devoted.  To  my« 
self  you  have  been  a  pillar  of  support  through 
life.     Take    care   of   me   when    dead,    and   be 
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assured  that  I  shall  leave  with  you  my  last 
affections.* — To  James  Madison,  vii,  434. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  377.     (M.,  February  1826.) 

4917.  MADISON  (JamM),  John  Adams 

and. — Charles  Lee  consulted-  a  member  from 
Virginia  to  know  whether  [John]  Marshall 
would  be  agreeable  [as  Minister  to  France].  He 
named  you,  as  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  answer  was,  *'  nobody  of  Mr.  Madison's 
way  of  thinking  will  be  appointed  ". — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  179.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  13a.  (Pa,, 
June  1797.) 

4918.  MADISON  (James),  Judgment 
of. — There  is  no  sounder  judgment  than  his. 
To  J.  W.  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  484.  (M., 
1814.) 

_  MADISON  (James),  Marbury  vs.— 
See  Marbury  vs.  Madison. 

—  MADISON  (James),  Monroe  and. — 
See  Monroe. 

4919.  MADISON  (James),  Opinions  of. 
—No  man  weighs  more  maturely  than  Mr. 
Madison  before  he  takes  a  side  on  any  ques- 
tion.— ^To  Peregrine  Fitzhuch.  iv,  170.  (M.. 
1797.) 

4920.  MADISON  (James),  Opposition 
to. — With  respect  to  the  opposition  threat- 
ened, although  it  may  give  some  pain,  no  in- 
jury of  consequence  is  to  be  apprehended.  Du- 
ane  flying  off  from  the  government,  may,  for  a 
little  while,  throw  confusion  into  our  ranks  as 
John  Randolph  did.  But,  after  a  moment  of 
time  to  reflect  and  rally,  and  to  see  where  he 
is.  we  shall  stand  our  ground  with  firmness.  A 
few  malcontents  will  follow  him,  as  they  did 
John  Randolph,  and  perhaps  he  may  carry  off 
some  well-meaning  Anti-Snyderites  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  federalists  will  sing  hosannas,  and 
the  world  will  thus  know  of  a  truth  what  they 
are.  This  new  minority  will  perhaps  bring 
forward  their  new  favorite,  who  seems  already 
to  have  betrayed  symptoms  of  consent.  They 
will  blast  him  in  the  bud.  which  will  be  no  mis- 
fortune. They  will  sound  the  tocsin  against  the 
ancient  dominion,  and  anti-dominionism  may 
become  their  rallying  point.  And  it  is  better 
that  all  this  should  happen  two  than  six  years 
hence. — To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
321.     (M.,  April  1811.) 

4921.  MADISON  (James),  Pure  princi- 
ples of. — I  know  them  both  [Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Monroe]  to  be  of  principles  as  truly 
republican  as  any  men  living. — To  Thomas 
Ritchie,  vii,  191.  Ford  ed.,  x,  170.  (M., 
1820.) 

4922.  MADISON  (James),  Reelection  as 
President. — I  have  known  Mr.  Madison  from 
1 779,  when  he  first  came  into  the  public  councils, 
and  from  three  and  thirty  years'  trial,  I  can 
say  conscientiously  that  I  do  not  know  in  the 
world  a  man  of  purer  integrity,  more  dispassion- 
ate, disinterested,  and  devoted  to  genuine  re- 
publicanism ;  nor  could  I,  in  the  whole  scope 
of  America  and  Europe,  point  out  an  ab'er  head. 
He  may  be  illy  seconded  by  others,  betrayed  by 
the  Hulls  and  Arnolds  of  our  country,  for  such 
there  are  in  every  country,  and  with  sorrow 
and  suffering  we  know  it.  But  what  man  can 
do  will  be  done  by  Mr.  Madison.  I  hope,  there- 
tore,  there  will  be  no  difference  among  republic- 
ans as  to  bin  reelection;   we  shall  know   his 

*  ^rrm  the  last  letter  written  by 
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value  when  we  have  to  give  him  up»  and  to 
look  at  large  for  his  successor. — ^To  Thomas  C. 
Flourney.   vi,  82.     (M..  Oct.  181  a.) 

4923.  MADISON  (James),  Removal  of 
Armstrong.— If  our  operations  have  suffered 
or  languished  from  any  want  of  injury  in  the 
present  head  [of  the  War  Department]  which 
directs  them,  I  have  so  much  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  conscientious  integrity  of  Mr. 
Madison,  as  to  be  satisfied,  that  however  tortur- 
ing to  his  feelings,  he  will  fulfil  his  duty  to  the 
public  and  to  his  own  reputation,  by  making  the 
necessary  change. — ^To  William  Duane.  vi, 
81.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  369.     (M.,  Oct.  1812,) 

4924.  MADISON  (James),  SepnbUean- 

ism  of.^3ur  enemies  may  try  their  cajoleries 
with  my  successor.  They  will  find  him  as  im- 
movable in  his  republican  principles  as  him 
whom  they  have  honored  with  their  peculiar 
enmity. — ^To  Dr.  E.  Griffith,  v,  451.  (M.. 
1809.) 

4925.  MADISON  (James),  Services  to 
Jefferson. — Mr.  Madison  is  entitled  to  his 
full  share  of  all  the  measures  of  my  administra- 
tion. Our  principles  were  the  same,  and  we 
never  differed  sensibly  in  the  application  of 
them. — To  W.  C.  Nicholas.  Ford  ed..  ix,  25*. 
(M.,  1809.) 

4928.  MADISON  (James),  Statesman- 
ship. — Our  ship  is  sound,  the  crew  alert  at 
their  posts,  and  our  ablest  steersman  at  its 
helm. — To   John  Melish.  v,  573.     (M-,  181 1.> 

4927.  MADISON    (James),    tTniverslty 

of  Virginia  and.— I  do  not  entertain  your 
apprehensions  for  the  happiness  of  our  brotiier 
Madison  in  a  state  of  retirement.  Such  a  mind 
as  his,  fraught  with  information  and  with  matter 
for  reflection,  can  never  know  ennui.  Besides, 
there  will  always  be  work  enough  cut  out  for 
him  to  continue  his  active  usefulness  to  his 
country.  For  example,  he  and  Monroe  (the 
President)  are  now  here  (Monticello)  on  the 
work  of  a  collegiate  institution  to  be  established 
in  our  neighborhood,  of  which  they  and  my- 
self are  three  of  six  visitors.  This,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, will  raise  up  children  for  Mr.  Madison 
to  employ  his  attention  through  life. — ^To  John 
Adams,     vii,  62.     (M.,  181 7.) 

4928.  MADISON  (James),  Wisdom  of. 

—My  successor,  to  the  purest  principles  of  re- 
publican patriotism,  adds  a  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight second  to  no  man  on  earth. — To  Gsnbrax. 
Kosciusko,    v,  508.     (M.,  1810,) 

—  MAGNETIC  NBEDLB.— See  Lati- 
tude AND  Longitude. 

4929.  MAILS,  Expediting.— The  Presi- 
dent has  desired  me  to  confer  with  you  on 
the  proposition  I  made  the  other  day,  of  en- 
deavoring to  move  the  posts  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  miles  a  day.  It  is  believed  to  be 
practicable  here,  because  it  is  practiced  in 
every  other  country.  ♦  *  *  I  am  anxious 
that  the  thing  should  be  begun  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, for  a  short  distance,  because  I 
believe  it  will  so  increase  the  income  of  the 
post-office  as  to  show  we  may  go  through 
with  it. — To  Ck)LONEL  Pickering,  iii,  344. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

4980.  MAINE,  English  encroaehments. 

— ^The  English  encroachments  on  the  province 
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of  Maine  become  seriotw.  Ihey  have  seized 
vessels,  too,  on  our  coast  of  Passamaquoddy, 
thereby  displaying  a  pretension  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  sepa- 
rates Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  and  belongs  as 
much  to  us  as  them. — To  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette,    ii,  21.     (P.,   1786.) 

4931.  XAnrE,  Indep«ndenc«  of.— If  I 
do  not  contemplate  this  subject  [the  Missouri 
question]  with  pleasure,  I  do  sincerely  [con- 
template] that  of  the  independence  of  Maine, 
and  the  wise  choice  they  have  made  of  General 
King  in  the  agency  of  their  affairs. — To  Mark 
Langdon  Hill,     vii,  155.     (M.,  1820.) 

4938.  MA  JOBITT,  Abases  by.— The  ma- 
jori^,  oppressing  an  individual,  is  guilty  of 
a  crime;  abuses  its  strength,  and,  by  acting 
on  the  law  of  the  strongest,  breaks  up  the 
foundations  of  society.— To  Dupont  de 
Nemoubs.  vi,  591.  Ford  ed.,  x,  24.  (P.F., 
1816.) 

4933.  KAJOBITTy  Dlssoit  from. — It  is 

true  that  dissentients  have  a  right  to  go  over 
to  the  minority,  and  to  act  with  them.  But 
I  do  not  believe  your  mind  has  contemplated 
that  course;  that  it  has  deliberately  viewed 
the  strange  company  into  which  it  may  be 
led,  step  by  step,  unintended  and  unperceived 
by  itself.  The  example  of  John  Randolph  is 
a  caution  to  all  honest  and  prudent  men,  to 
sacrifice  a  little  of  self-confidence,  and  to  go 
with  their  friends,  although  they  may  some- 
times think  they  are  going  wrong.  *  ♦  ♦ 
As  far  as  my  good  will  may  go  (for  I  can  no 
longer  act),  I  shall  adhere  to  my  government, 
Executive  and  Legislative,  and,  as  long  as 
they  are  republican,  I  shall  go  with  their 
measures  whether  I  think  them  right  or 
wrong ;  because  I  know  they  are  honest,  and 
are  wiser  and  better  informed  than  I  am.  In 
doing  this,  however,  I  shall  not  give  up  the 
friendship  of  those  who  differ  from  me,  and 
who  have  equal  right  with  myself  to  shape 
their  own  course.— To  William  Duane.  v, 
592.    Fwu)  ED.,  ix,  316.    (M.,  1811.) 

4984.  MAJOBITT,  Force  vs. — Absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
— the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle 
and  immediate  parent  of  despotism,  I  deem 
[one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  oiir  gov- 
ernment and,  consequently,  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.^  viii,  4. 
(1801.) 

4935.  XAJOBITY,  Generations  and.-- 
This  corporeal  globe,  and  everything  upon  it, 
belong  to  its  present  corporeal  inhabitants, 
during  their  generation.  They  alone  have  a 
right  to  direct  what  is  the  concern  of  them- 
selves alone,  and  to  declare  the  law  of  that 
direction;  and  this  declaration  can  only  be 
made  by  their  majority. — To  Samuel  Ker- 
CHivAL.  vii,  16.  Ford  ed.,  x,  44.  (M., 
1816.) 

4936. .    A  generation  may  bind 

itself  as  long  as  its  majority  continues  in  life ; 
when  that  has  disappeared,  another  majority 
is  in  place,  holds  all  the  rights  and  powers 


their  predecessors  once  held,  and  may  change 
their  laws  and  institutions  to  suit  themselves. 
—To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  359.  M., 
1824.)     See  Generations. 

4937.  XAJOBITY,  Law  of.— Where  the 
law  of  the  majority  ceases  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, there  government  ends ;  the  law  of  the 
strongest  takes  its  place,  and  life  and  prop- 
erty are  his  who  can  take  them,— R.  to  A. 
Annapolis  Citizens,    viii,  150.     (1809.) 

4938. .    The  lex  ma j oris  partis 

[is]  founded  in  common  law  as  well  as  com- 
mon right.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  367. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  229.    (1782.) 

4939.  MAJOBITY,  Natural  law.— The 
lex  majoris  partis  is  the  natural  law  of  every 
assembly  of  men,  whose  numbers  are  not 
fixed  by  any  other  law. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  367.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  230.    (1782.) 

4940. .    The  law  of  the  majority 

is  the  natural  law  of  every  society  of  men. — 
Offical  Opinion,  vii,  496.  Ford  ed.,  v,  206. 
1790.) 

4941. ,    The  lex  majoris  partis 

is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature,  by  which  alone 
self-government  can  be  exercised  by  a  so- 
ciety. — To  John  Breckenridge.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
417.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4942.  MAJOBITY,  Oppressive.— I  have 
seen  with  deep  concern  the  afflicting  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  republican  citizens  of 
Connecticut  suffer  from  an  unjust  majority. 
The  truths  expressed  in  your  letter  have  been 
long  exposed  to  the  nation  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  public  papers,  and  are  the  more 
readily  believed  because  most  of  the  States 
during  the  momentary  ascendancy  of  kindred 
majorities  in  them,  have  seen  the  same  spirit 
of  oppression  prevail. — To  Thomas  Seymour. 
V,  43.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  29.    (W.,  1807.) 

4943.  MAJOBITYy  Reasonable.— Bear  in 

mind  this  sacred  principle,  that  though  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail, 
that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable; 
that  the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights, 
which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate 
would  be  oppression. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, viii.  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2.  (March 
1801.) 

4944  KAJOBITY,  BepresentatlTes  of. 

—Our  Executive  and  Legislative  authorities 
are  the  choice  of  the  nation,  and  possess  the 
nation's  confidence.  They  are  chosen  because 
they  possess  it,  and  the  recent  elections  prove 
it  has  not  been  abated  by  the  attacks  which 
have  for  some  time  been  kept  up  against  them. 
If  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  are 
approved  by  the  majority,  it  is  the  dutv  of 
the  minority  to  acquiesce  and  conform. — To 
William  Duane.  v,  592.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  .315. 
(M.,  1811.) 

4946.  MAJORITY,    Bespect    for.— The 

measures  of  the  fair  majority  *  ♦  ♦  ought 
always  to  be  respected. — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  461.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  103. 
(M.,  1792.) 
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4946.  MAJOBITY,  Slender.— After  an- 
other election  our  majority  will  be  two  to  one 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  would  not  be  for  the 
public  good  to  have  it  greater. — To  Joel  Bar- 
low, iv,  437.  Ford  ed,,  viii,  149.  (W..  May 
1802.) 

4947 .  The  first  principle  of  re- 
publicanism is  that  the  lex  majoris  partis  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  every  society  of  in- 
dividuals of  equal  rights ;  to  consider  the  will 
of  the  society  enounced  by  the  majority  of  a 
single  vote  as  sacred  as  if  unanimous,  is  the 
first  of  all  lessons  in  importance,  yet  the  last 
which  is  thoroughly  learnt.  This  law  once 
disregarded,  no  other  remains  but  that  of 
force,  which  ends  necessarily  in  military  des- 
potism. This  has  been  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.— To  F.  H.  Alexander 
VON  Humboldt,  vii,  75.  Ford  ed.,  x,  89. 
(M.,  1817.) 

4948.  MAJOBITY,  SubmiBsion  to.— If 
we  are  faithful  to  our  country,  if  we  acquiesce, 
with  good  will,  in  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  nation  moves  in  mass  in  the 
same  direction,  although  it  may  not  be  that 
which  every  individual  thinks  best,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter. — R.  to  A. 
Virginia  Baptists,    viii,  139.    (1808.) 

4949. .    I    readily    suppose    my 

opinion  wrong,  when  opposed  by  the  major- 
ity.— To  James  Madison>  ii,  447.  Ford  ed., 
V,  48.    (P..  1788.) 

4950 .    The  fundamental  Jaw  of 

every  society  is  the  lex  majoris  partis,  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  submit. — To  David 
Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  v,  90.  (P., 
1789.) 

4951.  XAJOBITY,  WIU  of.— The  will  of 
the  majority  honestly  expressed  should  give 
law.— Anas,  ix,  131.  Ford  ed.,  i,  215. 
(1793.) 

4952. .    It  is  my  principle  that 

the  will  of  the  majority  should  always  pre- 
vail.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  332.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  479.    (P.,  1787.) 

4953. .  It  accords  with  our  prin- 
ciples to  acknowledge  any  government  to  be 
rightful  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the 
nation  substantially  declared. — To  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,    iii,  489.    (1792.) 

4954. .    We  are  sensible  of  the 

duty  and  expediency  of  submitting  our  opin- 
ions to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  can 
wait  with  patience  till  they  get  right,  if  they 
happen  to  be  at  any  time  wrong. — To  John 
Breckenridge.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  418.  (Pa.,  Jan. 
1800.) 

4956. .  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  government  is  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  to  prevail. — To  Dr.  Wiluam 
EusTis.  V,  411.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  236.  (W., 
Jan.  1809.) 

4956.  MAIiESHEBBES  (C.  O.  de  la  M.), 

Eminence. — He   is   unquestionably  the   first 

character  in  the  kingdom  for  integrity,  patriot- 

* —    knowledge  and  experience  in  business. — 

•*  Jay.    ii,  157.     (P.,  1787.) 


4967.  MALESHEBBES  (C.  O.  dela  K.), 

Integrity.— I  am  particularly  happy  at  the 
reentry  of  Malesherbes  into  the  Council.  His 
knowledge,  his  integrity,  render  his  value  in- 
appreciable, and  the  greater  to  me,  because, 
while  he  had  no  views  of  office,  we  had  estab- 
lished together  the  most  unreserved  intimacy. 
— To  James  Madison,  ii,  153.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
392.     (P.,  1787.)  I 

4968. .    No  man's  recommenda-  I 

tion  merits  more  reliance  than  that  of  M.  de 

Malesherbes.— To  .     v,    381.      (W..  1 

1808.)  ' 

4969.  MAUCEy    Escape   from.— If   you       > 
meant  to  escape  malice,  you  should  have  con- 
fined yourself  within  the  sleepy  line  of  reg- 
ular duty.— To  James  Steptoe.    i,  324.    Ford 
ED.,  iii.  63.    (1782.) 

4960.  MAXICE,  Political.— You  certainly 
acted  wisely  in  taking  no  notice  of  what  the 
malice  of  Pickering  could  say  of  you.  Were 
such  things  to  be  answered,  our  lives  would  be 
wasted  in  the  filth  of  f endings  and  provings, 
instead  of  beini;  employed  in  promoting  Uie 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  tenor  of  your  life  is  the  proper 
and  sufficient  answer. — To  John  Adams,  vii, 
62.    (M.,  1817.) 

4961.  MALICE,  Virtue  and. — ^There  is 
no  act,  however  virtuous,  for  which  inge- 
nuity may  not  find  some  bad  motive. — To 
Edward  Dowse,    iv,  477.    (W.,  1803.) 

4962. .    Malice  will  always  find 

bad  motives  for  good  actions.  Shall  we 
therefore  never  do  good? — ^To  President 
Madison,    v,  524.    (M.,  1810.) 

4963.  MAN,    A   carious   animal. — Man 

is  in  all  his  shapes  a  curious  animal. — ^To  Mr. 
VoLNEY.    iv,  ISQ.    (M..  1797.) 

4964.  MANy  Destructive.— In  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  I  recollect  no  family  but 
man,  steadily  and  systematically  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  itself.  Nor  does  what  is 
called  civilization  produce  any  other  effect 
than  to  teach  him  to  pursue  the  principle  of 
the  helium  omnium  in  omnia  on  a  greater 
scale,  and  instead  of  the  little  contest  be- 
tween tribe  and  tribe,  to  comprehend  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  in  the  same  work  of 
destruction.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  as  to 
other  animals,  the  lions  and  tigers  are  mere 
lambs  compared  with  man  as  a  destroyer, 
we  must  conclude  that  nature  has  been  able 
to  find  in  man  alone  a  sufficient  barrier 
against  the  too  great  multiplication  of  other 
animals  and  of  man  himself,  an  equilibrating 
power  against  the  fecundity  of  generation. 
While  in  making  these  observations,  mv  sit- 
uation points  my  attention  to  the  warfare  of 
man  in  the  physical  world,  jrours  may  pre- 
sent him  as  equally  warring  in  the  moral  one. 
—To  James  Madison,  iv,  156.  Ford  kd.. 
vii,  09.    (1797.) 

4966. .    The  greatest  honor  of  a 

man  is  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow  men.  not 
in  destroying  them. — Address  to  Indians. 
viii,  208.    (1807.) 
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4866. .    The  Great  Spirit  did  not 

make  men  that  they  might  destroy  one  an- 
other, but  doing  to  each  other  all  the  good 
in  their  power,  and  thus  filling  the  land  with 
happiness  instead  of  misery  and  murder. — 
Indian  Address,    viii,  228.    (1809.) 

4967.  MAN,  Freedom  and  happiness 
of. — The  freedom  and  happiness  of  man 
♦  *  *  are  the  sole  objects  of  all  legitimate 
government. — To  General  Kosciusko,  v, 
509.     (M.,  1810.) 

— .  MAN,  Future  generations  and.— See 
Generations. 

4968.  MAN,  Gtoodness  in.— I  am  not  yet 
decided  to  drop  Lownes,  on  account  of  his 
being  a  good  man,  and  I  like  much  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  good  men.  There  is  great  pleas- 
ure in  unlimited  confidence. — To  James  Mad- 
ison.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  62.    (M.,  1796.) 

4960.  MAN,  Honesty  of.— Men^are  dis- 
posed to  live  honestly,  if  the  means  of  doins: 
so  are  open  to  them. — To  M.  de  Marbois. 
vii,  77.    (M.,  1817.) 

4970. .  In  truth  man  is  not  made 

to  be  trusted  for  life,  if  secured  against  all 
liability  to  account— To  M.  Coray.  vii,  322. 
(M..  1823.) 

4971.  MAN,  Madness  of.— What  a  Bed- 
lamite is  man! — To  John  Adams,  vii,  200. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  186.    (M.,  1821.) 

4972.  MAN,  PoUtical  equality  of  .—All 
men  are  created  equal.— Declaration  op  In- 
dependence as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4973.  MAN,  A  rational  animal. — Man 
is  a  rational  animal,  endowed  by  nature  with 
rights,  and  with  an  innate  sense  of  justice. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  291.  Ford  ed., 
X,  227.    (M.,  1823.) 

—  MAN,  Bights  of  .—See  Rights  op 
Man. 

4974.  MAN,  Schoolboy  through  Ufe.— 
The  bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through 
life.— Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  163. 
(1784.) 

4975.  MANKIND,  Government  of.— 
Men.  enjoying  in  ease  and  security,  the  full 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  enlisted  by  all 
their  interests  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
habituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
follow  their  reason  as  their  guide,  ♦  ♦  * 
(are]  more  easily  and  safely  governed  than 
with  minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated 
and  debased,  as  in  Europe,  by  ignorance,  in- 
digence, and  oppression. — To  William  John- 
son,   vii,  292.    Ford  ed.,  x,  227.    (M.,  1823.) 

4976.  MANKIND,  Improvement  of.— 
The  energies  of  the  nation,  as  depends  on 
me,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  man,  not  wasted  in  his 
destruction. — Reply  to  Address,  iv,  388. 
(W..  1801.) 

4977. .  Although  a  soldier  your- 
self, I  am  sure  you  contemplate  the  peaceable 


employment  of  man  in  the  improvement  of  his 
condition,  with  more  pleasure  than  his  mur- 
ders, raperies  and  devastations. — ^To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  69.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  363.  (M., 
June  1812.) 

4978. .    That  every  man  shall  be 

made  virtuous,  by  any  process  whatever,  is, 
indeed,  no  more  to  be  expected,  than  that 
every  tree  shall  be  made  to  bear  fruit,  and 
every  plant  nourishment.  The  brier  and 
bramble  can  never  become  the  vine  and  olive ; 
but  their  asperities  may  be  softened  by  cul- 
ture, and  their  properties  improved  to  use- 
fulness in  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
world.  And  I  do  hope  that,  in  the  present 
spirit  of  extending  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see  a  pros- 
pect of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race;  and  that  this  may  proceed 
to  an  indefinite,  although  not  to  an  infinite 
degree. — To  C.  C.  Blatchly.  vii,  263.  (M., 
1822.) 

4979.  MANKIND,  Love  for.— Loving 
mankind  in  my  individual  relations  with 
them,  I  pray  to  be  permitted  to  depart  in 
their  peace. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  136. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

4980.  MANKIND,  Belations  with.— 
During  a  long  life,  as  much  devoted  to  study 
as  a  faithful  transaction  of  the  trusts  com- 
mitted to  me  would  permit,  no  subject  has 
occupied  more  of  my  consideration  than  our 
relations  with  all  the  beings  around  us,  our 
duties  to  them,  and  our  future  prospects. 
After  reading  and  hearing  everything  which 
probably  can  be  suggested  respecting  them,  I 
have  formed  the  best  judgment  I  could  as  to 
the  course  they  prescribe,  and  in  the  due  ob- 
servance of  that  course,  I  have  no  recollec- 
tions which  give  me  uneasiness. — To  Will- 
iam Canby.    vi,  210.     (M.,  1813.) 

4981. .      We  must  endeavor  to 

forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold 
them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies 
in  War,  in  Peace  friends. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4982.   MANNERS,  American  vs.  French. 

—I  am  much  pleased  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  roughness  of  the  human  mind  is 
so  thoroughly  rubbed  off  with  tuem  that  it  seems 
as  if  one  might  glide  through  a  whole  life  among 
them  without  a  jostle.  Perhaps,  too,  their  man- 
ners may  be  the  best  calculated  for  happiness  to 
a  people  in  their  situation,  but  I  am  convinced 
they  fall  far  short  of  effecting  a  happiness  so 
temperate,  so  uniform  and  so  lasting  as  is  gen- 
erally enjoyed  with  us. — To  Mas.  Trist.  i,  394. 
(P.,  1785.) 

4983. .    Nourish  peace  with  their 

[the  French]  persons,  but  war  against  their 
manners.  Every  step  we  take  towards  the 
adoption  of  their  manners  is  a  step  to  perfect 
misery.— To  Mrs.  Trist.    i.  395-     (P-  1785.) 

4984.  MANNEBS,  Institutions  and.— 
Time  indeed  changes  manners  and  notions  and 
so  far  we  must  expect  institutions  to  bend 
to  them. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  188.    (M..  1821.) 
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'                                                     -  :  vJrcflit  Britain. — Rjchxs  «r  Bi*  i%m  Amssl- 

.^  -.  V  .     ^      V  V.     I,  LagL     FoKD  EBu  i-  43$.     .1774- »     Sec 
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^^^«5<-^i.^      -.*■••     w^*    i^fc  >Mri      I  think  nothii^ 

-^     •           •*  :  jur  continent  and  its  < 

-^'^  ««  -^aa  support  the  credit  of  oar  pa^er.     T:* 

.^  'rt^C  I  apprehend,  one  of  two  sjbLpi  niaf: 

^v^^»c-*»-    -^      .,.'*.v^    ::^a*««i«a  '^Kcn.      Either  to  procure  free  trade  br 

^    .   .  i'NTe  with  some  nayal  power  able  to  pr:- 

""    ^                                     -  -*•    :     or.  if  we  find  there  is  no  ptospect  o: 

^^  >            «  uu    n>   shttt   our   ports  totally,   to   aH   the 

^^  «-.   'c.  and  tarn  our  G>lonics  into  manafac- 

■      '^  "  •>  '*^^     The  former  woald  be  most  cfigible 

*  ^  ^  x»  *.xi>e  most  conformable  to  the  habits  jrd 

•  -^>r-  jt  ottT  people— To  Bestjakdc  Fkaxk- 
^^         ■  ^      .  j^     Foap  ID.,  ii.  132.    (1777.) 

.^  — 1-         -IBBC .    Daring  the  present  coo- 

r^  we  %ave  manafactured  within  oar  fam- 

-.^  *ne  -nost  aeccssanr  aitides  of  clothing. 

-.■     *.  >^«  ,n  cHton   will  bear  some  comportscR 

*  *  **>?  -^me  kinds  of  manufacture  in  Eu- 
-•^     Sit  those  of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  a-e 

^     X         ^    X  *   w^  -^     V    -^  "^^^^      ^  '   -^^rs«e.  unsightly,  and  miplea^ant ;  and 

.  ^     .     ^---"    "*  o«r  attachment  to  agricnltnre.   and 

.r  ^   *^  -»rrtereiice  for  foreign  mamifactnrrs. 

^  . .  >c  -i  wise  or  unwise,  onr  people  will  cer- 

.    . .   -crarn  as  soon  as  they  can*  to  th«  rais- 

K    ?«  ^arertaK  and  exchanging  them  for 

-vi-*yactures  than  they  are  able  to  ex- 

.  .■?    "vi5e<Yes> — Notes  on  Vikcikia.     yiii. 

*     ^^   ^       -♦      ^iw  m,  ill,  268c     (1782.) 

«2!^i^  mAJnnPACnniES,      Cotton.— 

^  -."%.-  i-sres  are  making  in  the  establis^h- 

^  .     \   -A-^ntactnres,    Those  of  cotton  will, 

V...  ••      ^  -i^^ie^^itf  proceeded  on,  that  we  shall 

X-  ••  ^--  •    3C*-'  "fca^^  tt>  recur  to  the  importation 

^        ^       ,       V         V    >^  ■  .-  cxxis  for  our  own  use, — To  VVill- 

•%  wx     V.  J80.     (W..  i8oa) 

",  _^.         <sft^ ^.     I   am   much  pleased   to 

-    ^       *•     "^           "      V    ^  •.     V     •«*x'^ess  in  manufactures  to  be  so 

,   V.               •  ^                ^      '  ^      .      "^^z  ct  cctton  is  peculiarly  interest- 

'^  "           '^      .  ..       .  ,  V    >>:'.-•:?<  •<  raise  the  raw  material  in  such 

\  *    .'          ^\"    "  \^'  .   '  ^.-v^  a-ni  because  it  may,  to  a  great  de- 

>»-■*'•*        ^   '       ^  ^  —    xi- -•  -    -:-  vie6ciencies  both  in  wool  and 

-  >  -'    .  /  — .'^         -^-^     -^^  :vk«y^  v.aas  (W.,  1808,) 

^^    ^.   .  .  --"  *t.^^— sii   ^r-j-  *i^^   mJOrCTACTUBBS,      Tha      Km- 

M  v\v  -  V.  ...'s.s^    >     ■     ^         ^  ^-^  a«l-^T>e  Embargo    *    ♦    ♦    prom- 

^*     -      -'^^          /^       .^"^      ,.^«      v-^  "^^   4<  t'^f  $cv^  by  promoting  among  our- 

V     "  N  •     '      r   .'^  j"  , ,    ^"  .    .>.     /^  >^    v^    rnr    V^aS^iment    of    manufactures 

!^  .  ^,*  -    »v  •»*  <^-^^t  abroad,  at  the  risk  of  colli- 

,»  r,^  X.  T ^  K*  "'.^i-^prr  negalated  by  the  laws  of  rea- 

,,        -       "^             "    ,    V  .^.   .^-.»  ,'.,    -x^  <.'iT   or  r^  rx  rr— R.  TO  A.     Philadelphia 

^     ^     -  •^'^  ^*'    '-'  ?.  \  .       .  ^    --i^    ■  :>sxx^xrc-RiFvaucAXS.    viii.  laS.   (iSoa) 

,^  vvVN^      K'  •*'^    >'    ^\Lr^    ^>»^^-        •MM^ ^.    The    suspension  of  our 

^     .*\tu»  »J..  '•  -l^  ^  f.-r:f  i^  cv»r-trerce,  produced  by  the  injustice 

r^Y  1-  i:t  ?j<-^i  ^-  tV     .^:  :Se  t^'^.^.^wttnt  powers,  and  the  consequent 

***^  '  "  -?  K-'i  Gn'  -^-^  II   t*-;!   r  n      .  <><^  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  arc  sub- 

,    i.:v  ^c>A    /^;^  ._.::-,  .^  ^i«..t\^',     .>^t5  of   jua   coocem.     The   situation  into 

.        »  -^^  "^^     .j-at  a'-ce  -^  a-«i  n^*-    ^:-vh  we  hare  thus  been  forced,  has  impelled 

h  of  hu-*^aTTlrT.  Sr-*  >s    t3<  to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and 

^r,^*"we   a'^   to   ;vnv    capital  to  internal  manufactures  and  improve* 

it   Britain,  and   freicht  1  ments.   The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily 

the  purpose  of  sup-  I  increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains  that  th* 
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establishments  formed  and  forming  will, 
under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and 
subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  tax- 
ation with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and 
prohibitions,  become  permanent. — Eighth 
Annual  Message,  viii,  109.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
223.    (1808.} 

4099, .    As    a    countervail    to 

our  short-lived  sacrifices  [by  the  Embargo], 
when  these  shall  no  longer  be  felt,  we  shall 
permanently  retain  the  benefit  they  have 
prompted,  of  fabricating  for  our  own  use  the 
materials  of  our  own  growth,  heretofore 
carried  to  the  work-houses  of  Europe,  to  be 
wrought  and  returned  to  us. — R.  to  A.  Bal- 
timore Tammany  Society,  viii,  170.   (1809.) 

0000. .  It  is  true  that  the  Em- 
bargo laws  have  not  had  all  the  effect  in 
bringing  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  sense  of 
justice  which  a  more  faithful  observance  of 
them  mi^ht  have  produced.  Yet  they  have 
had  the  important  effects  of  saving  our  sea- 
men and  property,  of  giving  time  to  prepare 
for  defence;  and  they  will  produce  the  fur- 
ther inestimable  advantage  of  turning  the 
attention  and  enterprise  of  our  fellow  cit- 
izens, and  the  patronage  of  our  State 
Legislatures  to  the  establishment  of  use- 
ful manqfactures  in  our  country.  They 
will  have  hastened  the  day  when  an  equi- 
librium between  the  occupations  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  shall 
simplify  our  foreign  concerns  to  the  exchange 
only  of  that  surplus  which  we  cannot  con- 
sume for  those  articles  of  reasonable  comfort 
or  convenience  which  we  cannot  produce. — 
R.  TO  A.  Penna.  Democratic-Repubucans. 
viii,  163.    (1809.) 

5001. ,    Amidst  the  pressure  of 

evils  with  which  the  belligerent  edicts  [Ber- 
lin decrees,  Orders  of  Council,  &c.],  have  af- 
flicted us,  some  permanent  good  will  arise; 
the  spring  given  to  manufactures  will  have 
durable  effects.  Knowing  most  of  my  own 
State,  I  can  affirm  with  confidence  that  were 
free  intercourse  opened  again  to-morrow,  she 
would  never  agam  import  one -half  of  the 
coarse  goods  which  she  has  done  down  to 
the  date  of  the  edicts.  These  will  be  made  in 
our  families.  For  finer  goods  we  must  resort 
to  the  laij^er  manufactories  established  in  the 
towns. — ^To  David  Humphreys,  v,  415. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  226.    (W.,  1809.) 

5008. .    The  interruption  of  our 

commerce  with  England,  produced  by  our 
Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  law,  and  the 
general  indignation  excited  by  her  bare-faced 
attempts  to  make  us  accessories  and  tributa- 
ries to  her  usurpation  on  the  high  seas,  have 
generated  in  this  country  an  universal  spirit 
for  manufacturing  for  ourselves,  and  of  re- 
ducing to  a  minimum  the  number  of  articles 
for  which  we  are  dependent  on  her.  The  ad- 
vantages, too,  of  lessening  the  occasions  of 
risking  our  peace  on  the  ocean,  and  of  plant- 
ing the  consumer  in  our  own  soil  by  the  side 
of  the  grower  of  produce,  are  so  palpable, 
that  no  temporary  suspension  of  injuries  on 


her  part,  or  agreements  founded  on  that,  will 
now  prevent  our  continuing  in  what  we  have 
begun.  The  spirit  of  manufacturing  has  taken 
deep  root  among  us,  and  its  foundations  are 
laid  in  too  great  expense  to  be  abandoned. — 
To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  v,  456.  (M.,  June 
1809.) 

5008. .     Nothing  more  salutary 

for  us  has  ever  happened  than  the  British  ob- 
structions to  our  demands  for  their  manufac- 
tures. Restore  free  intercourse  when  they 
will,  their  commerce  with  us  will  have  totallv 
changed  its  form,  and  the  articles  we  shall 
in  future  want  from  them  will  not  exceed 
their  own  consumption  of  our  produce. — ^To 
John  Adams,  vi,  36.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  333.  (M., 
Jan.  1812.) 

5004.  MANUFACTUBBSy  Bncourage- 
ment  of. — ^The  present  aspect  of  our  foreign 
relations  has  encouraged  here  a  general  spirit 
of  encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures. 
The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  is  well  established 
with  us,  and  fine  samples  of  cloth  are  sent  to 
us  from  the  North.  Considerable  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  are  also  commencing.  Phila- 
delphia, particularly,  is  becoming  more  man- 
ufacturing than  commercial.— To  Mr.  Maury. 
V,  214,    (W.,  Nov.  1807.) 

5005.  .     My    idea    is    that    we 

should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the 
extent  of  our  own  consumption  of  every- 
thing of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material. — ^To 
David  Humphreys,  v,  416.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  226. 
(W.,  1809.) 

5006.  — —     Every    syllable    uttered 

in  my  name  becomes  a  text  for  the  federalists 
to  torment  the  public  mind  on  by  their  para- 
phrases and  perversions.  I  have  lately  incul- 
cated the  encouragement  of  manufactures  to 
the  extent  of  our  own  consumption  at  least, 
in  all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  ma- 
terial. On  this  the  federal  papers  and  meet- 
ings have  sounded  the  alarm  of  Chinese  pol- 
icy, destruction  of  commerce,  &c. ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  iron  which  we  make  must  not  be 
wrought  here  into  plows,  axes,  hoes,  &c.,  in 
order  that  the  ship-owner  may  have  the 
profit  of  carrying  it  to  Europe,  and  bring- 
ing it  back  in  a  manufactured  form,  as  if 
after  manufacturing  our  own  raw  materials 
for  our  own  use,  there  would  not  be  a  surplus 
produce  sufficient  to  employ  a  due  propor- 
tion of  navigation  in  carrymg  it  to  market 
and  exchanging  it  for  those  articles  of  which 
we  have  not  the  raw  material.  Yet  this  ab- 
surd hue  and  cry  has  contributed  much  to 
federalize  New  England.  Their  doctrine  goes 
to  the  sacrificing  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures to  commerce ;  to  the  calling  off  our  peo- 
ple from  the  interior  country  to  the  sea  shore 
to  turn  merchants,  and  to  convert  this  great 
agricultural  country  into  a  city  of  Amster- 
dam. But  I  trust  the  good  sense  of  our  coun- 
try will  see  that  its  greatest  prosperity  de- 
pends on  a  due  balance  between  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  not  in  this 
protuberant  navisration  which  has  kept  us  in 
hot  water  from  the  commencement  of  our 
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government,  and  is  now  engaging  us  in  war. 
—To  Thomas  Leiper.  v,  417.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
239.    (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

5007. .    The  government  of  the 

United  States,  at  a  very  early  period,  when 
establishing  its  tariff  on  foreign  importations, 
were  very  much  guided  in  their  selection  of 
objects  by  a  desire  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures within  themselves. — To .    vii, 

220.    (M.,  1821.) 

5008.  MAKUFACTTTBES,  Fear  of  Brit- 
ish competition. — I  much  fear  the  effect  on 
our  infant  establishments  of  the  policy  avowed 
by  Mr.  Brougham.  Individual  British  mer- 
chants may  lose  by  their  late  immense  impor- 
tations; but  British  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, in  the  mass,  will  gain  by  beating  down 
the  competition  of  ours,  in  our  own  markets. 
Against  this  policy,  our  protecting  duties  are 
as  nothing,  our  patriotism  less. — To  Wiluam 
Sampson.    Ford  ed.,  x,  74.    (M.,  1817.) 

5009.  MANITFACTTTBES,    Fostering.— 

Enough  of  the  non-importation  law  should  be 
reserved  *  *  ♦  to  support  those  manufac- 
turing establishments  which  the  British  Orders 
[of  Council]  and  our  interests  forced  us  to 
make. — To  President  Madison.  v,  442. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

6010.  MANUFACTUBES,  Oreat  Brit- 
ain and  American.— Radically  hostile  to  our 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  fearing  its 
rivalry,  Great  Britain  will  completely  crush 
it,  and  force  us  to  resort  to  agriculture,  not 
aware  that  we  shall  resort  to  manufactures 
also,  and  render  her  conquests  over  our  navi- 
gation and  commerce  useless,  at  least,  if  not 
injurious,  to  herself  in  the  end,  and  perhaps 
salutary  to  us,  as  removing  out  of  our  way 
the  chief  causes  and  provocations  to  war. — To 
Henry  Dearborn,  v,  530.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  278, 
(M.,  1810.) 

5011.  MANTTFACTUBES,        Home.— 

There  can  be  no  question,  in  a  mind  truly 
American,  whether  it  is  best  to  send  our  cit- 
izens and  property  into  certain  captivity,  and 
then  wage  war  for  their  recovery,  or  to  keep 
them  at  home,  and  to  turn  seriously  to  that 
policy  which  plants  the  manufacturer  and  the 
husbandman  side  by  side,  and  establishes  at 
the  door  of  every  one  that  exchange  of 
mutual  labors  and  comforts,  which  we  have 
hitherto  sought  in  distant  regions,  and  under 
perpetual  risk  of  broils  with  them. — R.  to  A. 
OF  New  York  Tammany  SoaETY.  viii,  127. 
(Feb.  1808.) 


5012. 


I   see   with   satisfaction 


♦  *  *  that  our  citizens  *  *  *  are  pre- 
paring to  provide  for  themselves  those  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life,  for  which  it 
would  be  unwise  evermore  to  recur  to  distant 
countries. — R.  to  A.  New  Hampshire  Leg- 
islature,   viii,  131.     (1808.) 

5013. .    I  have  not  formerly  been 

an    advocate    for    great    manufactories.        I 

doubted  whether  our  labor,  employed  in  ag- 

iculturc,  and  aided  by  the  spontaneous  ener- 


gies of  the  earth,  would  not  procure  us  more 
than  we  could  make  ourselves  of  other  neces- 
saries. But  other  considerations  entering  into 
the  question,  have  settled  my  doubts. — ^To 
John  Melish.  vi,  94,  Ford  ed.,  ix,  373.  (M.. 
Jan.  1813.) 

5014. ,    If  the  piracies  of  France 

and  England  are  to  be  adopted  as  the  law  of 
nations,  or  should  become  their  practice,  it 
will  oblige  us  to  manufacture  at  home  all 
the  material  comforts.  This  may  furnish  a 
reason  to  check  imports  until  necessary  manu- 
factures are  established  among  us.  This  of- 
fers the  advantage,  too,  of  placing  the  con- 
sumer of  our  produce  near  the  producer. — ^To 
William  Short,    vi,  128.    (M.,  1813.) 

5015. We  are  become  manu- 
facturers to  a  degree  incredible  to  those  who 
do  not  see  it,  and  who  only  consider  the 
short  period  of  time  during  which  we  have 
been  driven  to  them  by  the  suicidal  policy  of 
England. — To  Jean  Bafhste  Say.  vi,  43 1. 
(M.,  March  1815.) 

5016. .    The    prohibiting    duties 

we  lay  on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
which  prudence  requires  us  to  establish  at 
home,  with  the  patriotic  determination  of  every 
good  citizen  to  use  no  foreign  article  which 
can  be  made  within  ourselves,  without  regard 
to  difference  of  price,  secures  us  against  a  re- 
lapse into  foreign  dependency. — To  Jean 
Baptiste  Say.    vi,  431.     (M.,  March  1815.) 

5017. It    is    our    business    to 

manufacture  for  ourselves  whatever  we  can, 
to  keep  our  markets  open  for  what  we  can 
spare  or  want. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  465. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  520.    (M.,  1815.}    See  Markets. 

5018. ^.    No  one  has  been  more 

sensible  than  myself  of  the  advantages  of 
placing  the  consumer  by  the  side  of  the  pro- 
ducer, nor  more  disposed  to  promote  it  by 
example. — To  Mrs.  K.  D.  Morgan.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  473.  (M.,  1822.)  Sec  Protection 
and  Tariff. 

5019.  MANTJFAOTTTBES,  Homespun.— 

Homespun  is  become  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
I  think  it  an  useful  one,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  encourage  it  by  example.  The 
best  fine  cloth  made  in  the  United  States  is. 
I  am  told,  at  the  manufacture  of  Colonel 
Humphreys  in  your  neighborhood  [New  Ha- 
ven]. Could  I  get  the  favor  of  you  to  pro- 
cure me  there  as  much  of  his  best  as  would 
make  me  a  coat?  I  should  prefer  a  deep  blue, 
but,  if  not  to  be  had,  then  a  black. — ^To 
Abraham  Bishop.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  225.  (W.. 
1808.) 

5020.  MANXJTACTTTBSS,  HoQMliold.— 
There  is  no  manufacture  of  wire  or  of  cotton 
cards,  or  if  any,  it  is  not  worth  notice.  No 
manufacture  of  stocking- weaving,  conse- 
quently none  for  making  the  machine;  none 
of  cotton  cloths  of  any  kind  for  sale ;  though 
in  almost  everv  family  some  is  manufactured 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  which  is  alwavs 
good  in  quality,  and  often  tolerably  fine,  in 
the  same  way,  they  make  exceUent  stockings 
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of  cotton,  weaving  it  in  like  manner,  carried 
on  principally  in  the  family  way.  Among 
tlie  poor,  the  wife  weaves  generally,  and  the 
rich  either  have  a  weaver  among  iheir  serv- 
ants, or  employ  their  poor  neighbors. — To 
Thomas  Digges.  ii,  412.  Ford  ed.^  v,  28. 
(P.,  1788.) 

6021. .    The   checks   which   the 

commercial  regulations  of  Europe  have  given 
to  the  sale  of  our  produce,  has  produced  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, which,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  house- 
hold way,  will  doubtless  continue ;  and  so  far 
as  it  is  more  public,  will  depend  on  the  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance  of  this  policy  of 
Europe.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
70.     (Pa,.  1792.) 

5022. .    I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 

*  *  *  any  improvements  in  the  arts  ap- 
plicable to  ♦  ♦  ♦  household  manufacture. 
—To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  105.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  509. 
(M.,  May  1794.) 

0023. .    The  mass  of  household 

manufacture,  unseen  by  the  public  eye,  and  so 
much  greater  than  what  is  seen,  is  such  at 
present,  that  let  our  intercourse  with  England 
be  opened  when  it  may,  not  one-half  the 
amount  of  what  we  have  heretofore  taken 
from  her  will  ever  again  be  demanded.  The 
great  call  from  the  country  has  hitherto  been 
of  coarse  goods.  These  are  now  made  in  our 
families,  and  the  advantage  is  too  sensible 
ever  to  be  relinquished.  It  is  one  of  those 
obvious  improvements  in  our  condition  which 
needed  only  to  be  forced  on  our  attention, 
never  again  to  be  abandoned. — To  Dupont  de 
Nemours,    v,  456.    (M.,  June  1809.) 

6024. .    We    are    going    greatly 

into  manufactures;  but  the  mass  of  them  are 
household  manufactures  of  the  coarse  articles 
worn  by  the  laborers  and  farmers  of  the  fam- 
ily. These  I  verily  believe  we  shall  succeed 
in  making  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  neces- 
sities. But  the  attempts  at  fine  goods  will 
probably  be  abortive.  They  are  undertaken 
by  company  establishments,  and  chiefly  in  the 
towns;  will  have  but  little  success  and  short 
continuance  in  a  country  where  the  charms 
of  agriculture  attract  every  being  who  can 
engage  in  it.  Our  revenue  will  be  less  than 
it  would  be  were  we  to  continue  to  import 
instead  of  manufacturing  our  coarse  goods. 
But  the  increase  of  population  and  production 
will  keep  pace  with  that  of  manufactures,  and 
maintain  the  quantum  of  exports  at  the 
present  level  at  least;  and  the  imports  need 
be  equivalent  to  them,  and  consequently  the 
revenue  on  them  be  undiminished. — ^To  Du- 
pont de  Nemours,  v,  583.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  317. 
(M,  1811.) 

6026. .  The  economy  and  thrifti- 

ness  resulting  from  our  household  manufac- 
tures arc  such  that  they  will  never  again  be 
laid  aside. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  36.  Ford 
n>M  ix,  333.    (M.,  Jan.  181 2.} 

6026. .    Our  manufacturers   arc 

now  very  nearly  on  a  footing  with  those  of 


England.  She  has  not  a  single  improvement 
which  we  do  not  possess,  and  many  of  them 
better  adapted  by  ourselves  to  our  ordinary 
use.  We  have  reduced  the  large  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  for  most  things  to  the 
compass  of  a  private  family,  and  every  fam- 
ily of  any  size  is  now  getting  machines  on  a 
small  scale  for  their  household  purposes. 
Quoting  myself  as  an  example,  and  I  am 
much  behind  many  others  in  this  business, 
my  household  manufactures  are  just  getting 
into  operation  on  the  scale  of  a  carding  ma- 
chine costing  $60  only,  which  may  be  worked 
by  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  a  spinning  ma- 
chine, which  may  be  had  for  $10.  carrying  six 
spindles  for  wool,  to  be  worked  by  a  girl  also, 
another  which  can  be  made  for  $25,  carrying 
twelve  spindles  for  cotton,  and  a  loom,  with 
a  flying  shuttle,  weaving  its  twenty  yards  a 
day.  I  need  2,000  yards  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  yearly,  to  clothe  my  family,  which 
this  machinery,  costing  $150  only,  and  worked 
by  two  women  and  two  girls,  will  more  than 
furnish. — To  General  Kosciusko,  vi,  68. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  362.    (M.,  June  1812.) 

6027. ,    I   have  hitherto   myself 

depended  entirely  on  foreign  manufactures; 
but  I  have  now  thirty-five  spindles  agoing,  a 
hand  carding  machine,  and  looms  with  the 
flying  shuttle,  for  the  supply  of  my  own 
farms,  which  will  never  be  relinquished  in 
my  time.  The  continuance  of  the  war  will 
fix  the  habit  generally,  and  out  of  the  evils  of 
impressment  and  of  the  Orders  of  Council,  a 
great  blessing  for  us  will  grow. — To  John 
Melish.  vi,  94.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  373.  (M., 
Jan.  1813.) 

6028. Small   spinning  jennies 

of  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  spindles,  will 
soon  make  their  way  into  the  humblest  cot- 
tages, as  well  as  the  richest  houses  [in  the 
South] ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  coarse  and  middling  clothing  for  our 
families,  will  forever  hereafter  continue  to  be 
made  within  ourselves. — To  John  Melish. 
vi,  94.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  373.    (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

6029. ,    Household  manufacture 

is  taking  deep  root  with  us.  I  have  a  card- 
ing machine,  two  spinning  machines,  and 
looms  with  the  flying  shuttle  in  full  operation 
for  clothing  my  own  family ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  by  the  next  winter  this  State  will 
not  need  a  yard  of  imported  coarse  or  mid- 
dling cloth.  I  think  we  have  already  a  sheep 
for  every  inhabitant,  which  will  suffice  for 
clothing;  and  one-third  more,  which  a  single 
year  will  add,  will  furnish  blanketing. — To 
James  Ronaldson.  vi,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  371. 
(M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

6080. .    The  specimens  of  Mrs. 

Mason's  skill  in  manufactures  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  an.  They  prove  she  is  really  a 
more  dangerous  adversary  to  our  British  foes 
than  all  our  generals.  These  attack  the  hos- 
tile armies  only;  she  the  source  of  their  sub- 
sistence. What  these  do  counts  nothing,  be- 
cause they  take  one  day  and  lose  another: 
what  she  does  counts  double,  because  what 
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she  takes  from  the  enemy  is  added  to  us.  I 
hope,  too,  she  will  have  more  followers  than 
our  generals,  but  few  rivals,  I  fear.  These 
specimens  exceed  anything  I  saw  during  the 
Revolutionary  war:  although  our  ladies  of 
that  day  turned  their  whole  efforts  to  these 
objects,  and  with  great  praise  and  success. — 
To  John  T.  Mason.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  473.  (M., 
1814.) 

6031. .    I  presume,  like  the  rest 

of  us  in  the  country,  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
household  manufacture,  and  that  you  will  not, 
like  too  many,  abandon  it  on  the  return  of 
peace,  to  enrich  our  late  enemy,  and  to 
nourish  foreign  agents  in  our  bosom,  whose 
baneful  influence  and  intrigues  cost  us  so 
much  embarrassment  and  dissension. — ^To 
George  Fleming,    vi,  506.    (M..  Dec.  1815.) 

5032. .    The  interruption  of  our 

intercourse  with  England  has  rendered  us  one 
essential  service  in  planting,  radically  and 
firmly,  coarse  manufactures  among  us.  I 
make  in  my  family  two  thousand  yards  of 
cloth  a  >ear,  which  I  formerly  bought  from 
England,  and  it  only  employs  a  few  women, 
children  and  invalids,  who  could  do  little  on 
the  farm.  The  State  generally  does  the  same, 
and  allowing  ten  yards  to  a  person,  this 
amounts  to  ten  millions  of  yards;  and  if  we 
are  about  the  medium  degree  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  whole  Union,  as  I  believe  we 
are,  the  whole  will  amount  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  yards  a  year,  which  will  soon  re- 
imburse us  the  expenses  of  the  war. — To  Mr. 
Maury,    vi,  471.    (M.,  1815.) 

6033.  MAmTFACTUBSS,  Independ- 
ence, prosperity  and. — ^The  risk  of  hanging 
our  prosperity  on  the  fluctuating  counsels  and 
caprices  of  others  renders  it  wise  in  us  to 
turn  seriously  to  manufactures,  and  if  Eu- 
rope will  not  let  us  carry  our  provisions  to 
their  manufactures,  we  must  endeavor  to 
bring  their  manufactures  to  our  provisions. — 
To  David  Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  v,  344. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

6034.  MANTTFACTXTBES,  Jefferson's 
views  in  1782. — The  political  economists  of 
Europe  have  established  it  as  a  principle,  that 
every  State  should  endeavor  to  manufacture 
for  itself ;  and  this  principle,  like  many  others, 
we  transfer  to  America,  without  calculating 
the  difference  of  circumstance  which  should 
often  produce  a  difference  of  result.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  lands  are  either  cultivated,  or  locked 
up  against  the  cultivator.  Manufacture  must, 
therefore,  be  resorted  to  of  necessity,  not  of 
choice,  to  support  the  surplus  of  their  people. 
But  we  have  an  immensity  of  land  courting 
the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  Is  it  best 
then  that  all  our  citizens  should  be  employed 
in  its  improvement,  or  that  one  half  of  them 
should  be  called  off  from  that  to  exercise 
manufactures  and  handicrafts  for  the  other? 
Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  if  ever  He  had  a  chosen  peo- 
ple, whose  breasts  He  has  made  His  peculiar 
deposit   for   substantial   and   genuine  virtue. 

-"he  focus  in  which  He  keeps  alive  that 
*ire,    which   otherwise   might   escape 


from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Corruption  of 
morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has  fur- 
nished an  example.  It  is  the  mark  set  on 
those,  who,  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to 
their  own  soil  and  industry,  as  does  the  hus- 
bandman, for  their  subsistence,  depend  for 
it  on  casualities  and  caprice  of  customers.  De- 
pendence begets  subservience  and  venality, 
suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares 
fit  tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition.  This, 
the  natural  progress  and  consequence  of  the 
arts,  has  sometimes  perhaps  been  retarded  by 
accidental  circumstances;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  proportion  which  the  aggregate 
of  the  other  classes  of  citizens  bears  in  any 
State  to  that  of  its  husbandmen,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  its  unsound  to  its  healthy  parts, 
and  is  a  good  barometer  whereby  to  measure 
its  degree  of  corruption.  While  we  have  land 
to  labor,  then,  let  us  never  wish  to  see  our 
citizens  occupied  at  a  work  bench,  or  twirl- 
ing a  distaff.  Carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
are  wanting  in  husbandry;  but,  for  the  gen- 
eral operations  of  manufacture,  let  our  work- 
shops remain  in  Europe.  It  is  better  to  cany 
provisions  and  materials  to  workmen  there, 
than  bring  them  to  the  provisions  and  ma- 
terials, and  with  them  their  manners  and 
principles.  The  loss  by  the  transportation  of 
commodities  across  the  Atlantic  will  be  made 
up  in  happiness  and  permanence  of  govern- 
ment. The  mobs  of  great  cities  add  just  so 
much  to  the  support  of  pure  government,  as 
sores  do  to  the  strength  of  the  human  body. 
It  is  the  manners  and  spirit  of  a  people  whidi 
preserve  a  republic  in  vigor.  A  degeneracy 
m  these  is  a  canker  whidi  soon  eats  to  the 
heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution. — Notes  on 
Virginia.  viii,  405.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  268. 
(1782.) 

5035.  MANUTAGTXTBESy  Jefferson's 
views  in  1816. — You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by 
those  who  wish  to  continue  our  dependence 
on  England  for  manufactures.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with 
more  candor,  but  within  the  thirty  years 
which  have  since  elapsed,  how  are  circum- 
stances changed!  We  were  then  in  peace. 
Our  independent  place  among  nations  was 
acknowledged.  A  commerce  which  offered 
the  raw  material  in  exchange  for  the  same 
material  after  receiving  the  last  touch  of  in- 
dustry, was  worthy  of  welcome  to  all  nations. 
It  was  expected  that  those  especially  to  whom 
manufacturing  industry  was  important,  would  * 
cherish  the  friendship  of  such  customers  by 
every  favor,  by  every  inducement,  and.  par- 
ticularly, cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act  of 
justice  and  friendship.  Under  this  prospect 
the  question  seemed  legitimate,  whether,  with 
such  an  immensity  of  unimproved  land,  court- 
ing the  hand  of  husbandry,  the  industry  of 
agriculture,  or  that  of  manufactures,  would 
add  most  to  the  national  wealth?  And  the 
doubt  was  entertained  on  this  consideration 
chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  a 
vast  addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous 
energies  of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  employed ; 
for  one  grain  of  wheat  committed  to  the  earth. 
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she  renders  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty- 
fold,  whereas  to  the  labor  of  the  manufac- 
turer nothing  is  added.  Pounds  of  flax,  in 
his  hands,  yield,  on  the  contrary,  but  penny- 
weights of  lace.  This  exchange,  too,  labo- 
rious as  it  might  seem,  what  a  field  did  it 
promise  for  the  occupations  of  the  ocean; 
what  a  nursery  for  that  class  of  citizens  who 
were  to  exercise  and  maintain  our  equal  rights 
on  that  element?  This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  1785,  when  the  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia" were  first  printed;  when,  the  ocean 
being  open  to  all  nations,  and  their  common 
right  in  it  acknowledged  and  exercised  under 
regulations  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and 
usage  of  all,  it  was  thought  that  the  doubt 
might  claim  some  consideration.  But  who,  in 
1785,  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which 
was  to  render  the  close  of  that  century  the 
disgrace  of  the  history  of  man?  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distin- 
guished in  the  rank  of  nations,  for  science 
and  civilization,  would  have  suddenly  de- 
scended from  that  honorable  eminence,  and 
setting  at  defiance  all  those  moral  laws  es- 
tablished by  the  Author  of  nature  between 
nation  and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man, 
would  cover  earth  and  sea  with  robberies  and 
piracies,  merely  because  strong  enough  to  do 
it  with  temporal  impunity;  and  that  under 
this  disbandment  of  nations  from  social  order, 
we  should  have  been  despoiled  of  a  thousand 
ships,  and  have  thousands  of  our  citizens  re- 
duced to  Algerine  slavery?  Yet  all  this  has 
taken  place.  One  of  these  nations  [Great 
Britain]  interdicted  to  our  vessels  all  harbors 
of  the  globe  without  having  first  proceeded 
to  some  one  of  hers,  there  paid  a  tribute  pro- 
portioned to  the  cargo,  and  obtained  her 
license  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination. 
The  other  [France]  declared  them  to  be  law- 
ful prize  if  they  had  touched  at  the  port,  or 
been  visited  by  a  ship  of  the  enemy  nation. 
Thus  were  we  completely  excluded  from  the 
ocean.  Compare  this  state  of  things  with 
that  of  1785,  and  say  whether  an  opinion 
founded  in  the  circumstances  of  that  day  can 
be  fairly  applied  to  those  of  the  present  ?  We 
have  experienced  what  we  did  not  then  be- 
lieve, that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and 
power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of 
interchange  with  other  nations ;  that  to  be  in- 
depoident  for  the  comforts  of  life  we  must 
fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now 
place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the 
agriculturist.  The  former  question  is  sup- 
pressed, or  rather  assumes  a  new  form.  Shall 
we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without 
them,  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation?  He, 
therefore,  vrho  is  now  against  domestic  manu- 
facture, must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  de- 
pendence on  that  foreign  nation,  or  to  be 
clothed  in  skins,  and  to  live,  like  wild  beasts, 
in  dens  and  caverns.  I  am  not  one  of  these ; 
experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as 
to  our  comfort ;  and  if  those  who  quote  me  as 
of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me 
in  purchasing  nothing  foreign  where  an  equiv- 
alent of  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  with- 


out regard  to  difference  of  price,  it  will  not 
be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  soon  have  a  supply 
at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that 
weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has 
wielded  it.  If  it  shall  be  proposed  to  go  be- 
yond our  own  supply,  the  question  of  1785 
will  then  recur,  Will  our  surplus  labor  be  then 
most  beneficially  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  or  in  the  fabrications  of  art?  We 
have  time  yet  for  consideration,  before  that 
question  will  press  upon  us;  and  the  maxim 
to  be  applied  will  depend  on  the  circumstances 
which  shall  then  exist;  for  in  so  complicated  a 
science  as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom 
can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all 
times  and  circumstances,  and  for  their  con- 
traries. Inattention  to  this  is  what  has  called 
for  this  explanation,  which  reflection  would 
have  rendered  unnecessary  with  the  candid, 
while  nothing  will  do  with  those  who  use 
the  former  opinion  only  as  a  stalking  horse 
to  cover  their  disloyal  propensities  to  keep  us 
in  eternal  vassalage  to  a  foreign  and  un- 
friendly people.*— To  Benjamin  Austin,  vi, 
S2I.    Ford  ed.,  x,  8.    (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

6086.  MANUTACTTTBES,  Labor  and.— 

In  general,  it  is  impossible  that  manufactures 
should  succeed  in  America  from  the  high 
price  of  labor.  This  is  occasioned  by  the 
great  demand  of  labor  for  agriculture.  A 
manufacturer,  going  from  Europe,  will  turn 
to  labor  of  other  kinds  if  he  finds  more  to 
be  got  by  it,  and  he  finds  some  employment 
so  profitable  that  he  can  soon  lay  up  money 
enough  to  buy  fifty  acres  of  land,  to  the  cul- 
ture of  which  he  is  irresistibly  tempted  by  the 
independence  in  which  that  places  him,  and 
the  desire  of  having  a  wife  and  family  around 
him.  If  any  manufactures  can  succeed  there, 
it  will  be  that  of  cotton. — To  Thomas  Digges. 
ii,  412.    Ford  ed.,  v,  27.    (P.,  1788.) 

6087.  MAKTJFAOTTTBESy      Machinery 

and. — The  endeavors  which  Dr.  Wallace  in- 
formed you  we  were  making  in  the  line  of 
manufactures  are  very  humble  indeed:  We 
have  not  as  yet  got  beyond  the  clothing  of 
our  laborers.  We  hope,  indeed,  soon  to  be- 
gin finer  fabrics,  and  for  higher  uses.  But 
these  will  probably  be  confined  to  cotton  and 
wool.  *  *  *  I  have  lately  seen  the  im- 
provement of  the  loom  by  Janes,  the  most 
beautiful  machine  I  have  ever  seen.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  am  endeavoring  to  procure  this  improve- 
ment. These  cares  are  certainly  more  pleas- 
ant than  those  of  the  state. — To  John  T. 
Mason.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  475.    (M.,  1814.) 

6088.  MANTTFAOTTTBESy  National  de- 
fence and.— The  endeavors  of  five  years, 
aided  with  some  internal  manufacturers,  have 

*  Mr.  Austin  asked  Jefferson's  permission  to  pub- 
lish the  letter  containing;  the  foregoing  extract.  Jef- 
ferson wrote  in  reply :  "  I  am,  in  greneral,  extremely 
unwilling  to  be  carried  into  the  newspapers,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  subject ;  the  whole  pack  of  the  Essex 
t J  unto]  Kennel  would  open  upon  me.  With  respect, 
owevcr,  to  so  much  of  my  letter    ♦    •    •    as  relates 


to  manufactures,  I  have  less  repugnance,  because 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  deeree  of  duty  to  avow  a  chanj^e 
of  opinion  called  for  hy  a  change  of  circumstance, 
and  especially  on  a  point  now  becoming  peculiarly 
Interesting."— Editor. 
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not  yet  found  a  tolerable  supply  of  arms.  To 
make  these  within  ourselves,  then,  as  well  as 
the  other  implements  of  war,  is  as  necessary 
as  to  make  our  bread  within  ourselves. — To 
Speaker  House  of  Delegates.    Ford  ed.,  ii, 

267.   (Wg.,  1779.) 

5039. .  I  suppose  that  the  es- 
tablishing a  manufacture  of  arms  [in  Vir- 
ginia] to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  purchase 
of  them  from  hence  f France!  is  at  present 
opposed  by  good  reasons.  This  alone  would 
make  us  independent  for  an  article  essential 
to  our  preservation,  and  workmen  could  prob- 
ably be  either  got  here,  or  drawn  from  England 
to  be  embarked  hence.— To  Governor  Henry. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  48.     (P.,  1785) 

6040.  MANUFACTTTBES,  Navlgatioxi 
v«. — Some  jealousy  of  this  spirit  of  manu- 
facture seems  excited  among  commercial  men. 
It  would  have  been  as  just  when  we  first 
began  to  make  our  own  plows  and  hoes. 
They  have  certainly  lost  the  profit  of  bring- 
ing these  from  a  foreign  country.  *  ♦  * 
I  do  not  think  it  fair  in  the  shipowners  to  say 
we  ought  not  to  make  our  own  axes,  nails, 
&c.,  here,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
carrying  the  iron  to  Europe,  and  bringing 
back  the  axes,  nails.  &c.  Our  agriculture 
will  still  afford  surplus  produce  enough  to 
employ  a  due  proportion  of  navigation. — To 
David  Humphreys,  v,  415.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
226.     (W..  180Q.) 

6041.  MAKTTFAGTUBES,  Protection 
of. — ^To  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to 
our  circumstances  *  ♦  *  [is  one  of]  the 
landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves 
in  all  our  proceedings.— Second  Annual 
Message.  viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(1802.)     See  Protection  and  Tariff. 

6042.  MANUFACTURES,  Bivalry  in 
foreign  markets. — We  hope  to  remove  the 
British  fully  and  finally  from  our  continent. 
And  what  they  will  feel  more,  for  they  value 
their  colonies  only  for  the  bales  of  cloth  they 
take  from  them,  we  have  established  manu- 
factures, not  only  sufficient  to  supersede  our 
demand  from  them,  but  to  rival ize  them  in 
foreign  markets.— To  Madame  de  Tesse,  vi, 
273.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  440.     (Dec.  181 3.) 

6043.  MANUFACTURES,  Booted.— Our 

domestic  manufactures  *  *  *  have  taken 
such  deep  root  *  *  *  [that  they]  never 
again  can  be  shaken.—To  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette,   vi,  427.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  511.    (M.,  1815.) 

6044. .  We  owe  to  the  past  fol- 
lies and  wrongs  of  the  British  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  being  made  independent  of  them 
for  every  material  manufacture.  These  have 
taken  such  root  in  our  private  families  espe- 
cially, that  nothing  now  can  ever  extirpate 
them.— To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  420.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  504.     (M.,  Feb.  181 5.) 

6045.  XAKUFACTUBE8,  State  aid  to. 
— The  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  seemed 
disposed  to  adventure  £2,500  for  the  establish- 
ing a  woollen  manufactory  in  Virginia,  but  the 
Senate  did  not  concur.     By  their  returning  to 


the  subject,  however,  at  a  subsequent  session, 
and  wishing  more  specific  propositions,  it  is 
probable  they  might  be  induced  to  concur,  if 
they  saw  a  certain  provision  that  their  money 
would  not  be  paid  for  nothing.  Some  unsuc- 
cessful escperiments  heretofore  may  have  sug- 
gested this  caution.  Sunpose  the  propositions 
brought  into  some  such  shape  as  this:  The 
undertaker  is  to  contribute  £1,000,  the  State 
£2,500,  viz. :  the  undertaker  having  laid  out  his 
£1,000  -n  the  necessary  implements  to  be 
brought  from  Europe,  and  these  being  landed 
in  Virginia  as  a  security  that  he  will  proceed, 
let  the  State  pay  for  the  first  necessary  pur- 
pose then  to  occur  £1,000. 

Let  it  pay  him  a  stipend  of  ;Cz<»  a  year  for  the 
first  three  years £yaii 

Let  it  g^ive  nim  a  bounty  (suppose  one-third) 
on  every  yard  of  woollen  clotn  equal  to  s^ood 
plains,  which  he  shall  weave  for  five  years, 
not  exceeding  £2^  a  year  (ao,aoo  yards)  the 
four  first  years,  and  ;Caoo  the  fifth 


To  every  workman  whom  he  shall  import,  let 
them  give,  after  he  shall  have  workea  in  the 
manufactory  five  years,  warrants  for  —  acres 
of  land,  and  pay  the  eicpenses  of  survey,  patents, 
&c.  (This  last  article  is  to  meet  the  proposition 
of  the  undertaker.  I  do  not  like  it^  because  it 
tends  to  draw  off  the  manufacturer  from  his 
trade.  I  should  better  like  a  premium  to  him 
on  his  continuance  in  it;  as«  for  instance,  that 
he  should  be  free  from  State  taxes  as  long  as 
he  should  carry  on  his  trade.) 

The  President's  intervention  seems  necessary 
till  the  contracts  shall  be  concluded.  It  is  pre- 
sumed  he  would  not  like  to  be  embarrassed 
afterwards  with  the  details  of  superintendence. 
Suppose,  in  his  answer  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  should  say  that  the  undertaker  being 
in  Europe,  more  specific  propositions  cannot  be 
obtained  from  him  in  time  to  be  laid  before  this 
assembly;  that  in  order  to  secure  to  the  State 
the  benefits  of  the  establishment,  and  yet  guard 
them  against  an  unproductive  grant  of  money, 
he  thinks  some  plan  like  the  preceding  one 
might  be  proposed  to  the  undertaker.  That  as 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  would  accept  it  ex- 
actly in  that  form,  it  might  disappoint  the  views 
of  the  State  were  they  to  prescribe  that  or  any 
other  form  rigorously,  consequently  that  a  dis- 
cretionary power  must  be  given  to  a  certain 
extent.  That  he  would  wtUingly  cooperate  with 
their  Executive  in  effecting  the  contract,  and 
certainly  would  not  conclude  it  on  any  terms 
worse  for  the  State  than  those  before  explained, 
and  that  the  contracts  being  once  concluded,  his 
distance  and  other  occupations  would  oblige 
him  to  leave  the  execution  open  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  State. — Official  Opinion,  vii,  460. 
(1790.) 

6046.  MANX7FACTUBES,  Tariff  on 
foreign.— Where  a  nation  imposes  high  du- 
ties on  our  productions,  or  prohibits  them 
altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  do 
the  same  by  theirs;  first  burdening  or  exclud- 
ing those  productions  which  they  bring  here, 
in  competition  with  our  own  of  the  same 
kind;  selecting  next,  such  manufactures  as 
we  take  from  them  in  greatest  quantity,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  the  soonest 
furnish  to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other 
countries;  imposing  on  them  duties  lighter  at 
first,  but  heavier  and  heavier,  afterwards,  as 
other  channels  of  supply  open.  Such  duties, 
having  the  effect  of  indirect  encouragement 
to  domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind. 
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4046.  MAJOBITY,  Slender.— After  an- 
other election  our  majority  will  be  two  to  one 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  would  not  be  for  the 
public  good  to  have  it  greater. — To  Joel  Bar- 
low, iv,  437.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  149.  (W.,  May 
1802.) 

4947 .  The  first  principle  of  re- 
publicanism is  that  the  lex  majoris  partis  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  every  society  of  in- 
dividuals of  equal  rights ;  to  consider  the  will 
of  the  society  enounced  by  the  majority  of  a 
single  vote  as  sacred  as  if  unanimous,  is  the 
first  of  all  lessons  in  importance,  yet  the  last 
which  is  thoroughly  learnt.  This  law  once 
disregarded,  no  other  remains  but  that  of 
force,  which  ends  necessarily  in  military  des- 
potism. This  has  been  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution. — To  F.  H.  Alexander 
VON  Humboldt,  vii,  75.  Ford  ed./  x,  89. 
(M..  1817.) 

4948.  KAJOBITY,  Submission  to.— If 
we  are  faithful  to  our  country,  if  we  acquiesce, 
with  good  will,  in  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  nation  moves  in  mass  in  the 
same  direction,  although  it  may  not  be  that 
which  every  individual  thinks  best,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter. — R.  to  A. 
Virginia  Baptists,    viii,  139.    (1808.) 

4949. .    I    readily    suppose    my 

opinion  wrong,  when  opposed  by  the  major- 
ity.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  447.  Ford  ed., 
V,  48.    (P..  1788.) 

4950. .    The  fundamental  Jaw  of 

every  society  is  the  lex  majoris  partis,  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  submit. — To  David 
Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  v,  90.  (P., 
1789.) 

4961.  KAJOBITY,  WiU  of.— The  will  of 
the  majority  honestly  expressed  should  give 
law.—ANAS.  ix,  131.  Ford  ed.,  i,  215. 
(1793.) 

4952. .    It  is  my  principle  that 

the  will  of  the  majority  should  always  pre- 
vail—To  James  Madison,  ii,  332.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  479.    (P.,  1787.) 

4953. .  It  accords  with  our  prin- 
ciples to  acknowledge  any  government  to  be 
rightful  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the 
nation  substantially  declared. — To  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,    iii,  489.    (1792) 

4954. .    We  are  sensible  of  the 

duty  and  expediency  of  submitting  our  opin- 
ions to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  can 
wait  with  patience  till  they  get  right,  if  they 
happen  to  be  at  any  time  wrong. — To  John 
Breckenridge.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  418.  (Pa.,  Jan. 
1800.) 

4955. .  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  government  is  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  to  prevail. — To  Dr.  Wiluam 
EusTis.  V,  411.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  236.  (W., 
Jan.  1809.) 

4956.  KALESHEBBES  (C.  G.  de  la  M.), 
Eminence. — He  is  unquestionably  the  first 
character  in  the  kingdom  for  integrity,  patriot- 
ism, knowledge  and  experience  in  business. — 
To  John  Jay.    ii,  157.     (P.,  1787.) 


4957.  KALESHEBBES  (G.  G.  dela  X.), 

Integrity. — I  am  particularly  happy  at  the 
reentry  of  Malesherbes  into  the  Council.  His 
knowledge,  his  integrity,  render  his  value  in- 
appreciable, and  the  greater  to  me,  because, 
while  he  had  no  views  of  office^  we  had  estab- 
lished together  the  most  unreserved  intimacy. 
— To  James  Madison,  ii,  153.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
392.     (P.,  1787.) 

4958. .  No  man's  recommenda- 
tion merits  more  reliance  than  that  of  M.  de 

Malesherbes.— To  .     ▼,    381.      (W., 

1808.) 

4959.  KALICE,  Escape  from.^If  yo% 
meant  to  escape  malice,  you  should  have  con- 
fined yourself  within  the  sleepy  line  of  reg- 
ular duty. — To  James  Steptoe.  i,  324.  Ford 
ED.,  iii.  63.     (1782.) 

4960.  KALIGE,  PoUtical.— You  certainly 
acted  wisely  in  taking  no  notice  of  what  the 
malice  of  Pickering  could  say  of  you.  Were 
such  things  to  be  answered,  our  lives  would  be 
wasted  in  the  filth  of  fendings  and  provings, 
instead  of  htmur  employed  in  promoting  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  tenor  of  your  life  is  the  proper 
and  sufficient  answer. — To  John  Adams,  vii. 
62.     (M.,  1817.) 

4961.  MAIiICE,  Virtue  and.— There  is 
no  act,  however  virtuous,  for  which  inge- 
nuity may  not  find  some  bad  motive. — To 
Edward  Dowse,    iv,  477.    (W.,  1803.) 

4962. .    Malice  will  always  find 

bad  motives  for  good  actions.  Shall  we 
therefore  never  do  good? — ^To  President 
Madison,    v,  524.    (M.,  1810.) 

4963.  KANy    A   curious   animal. — Man 

is  in  all  his  shapes  a  curious  animal. — ^To  Mr. 
VoLNEV.    iv,  159.    (M..  1797.) 

4964.  KAN,  Destructive.— In  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  I  recollect  no  family  but 
man,  steadily  and  systematically  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  itself.  Nor  does  what  is 
called  civilization  produce  any  other  effect, 
than  to  teach  him  to  pursue  the  principle  of 
the  helium  omnium  in  omnia  on  a  greater 
scale,  and  instead  of  the  little  contest  be- 
tween tribe  and  tribe,  to  comprehend  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  in  the  same  work  of 
destruction.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  as  to 
other  animals,  the  lions  and  tigers  are  mere 
lambs  compared  with  man  as  a  destroyer, 
we  must  conclude  that  nature  has  been  able 
to  find  in  man  alone  a  sufficient  barrier 
against  the  too  great  multiplication  of  other 
animals  and  of  man  himself,  an  equilibrating 
power  against  the  fecundity  of  generation. 
While  in  making  these  observations,  mv  sit- 
uation points  my  attention  to  the  warfare  of 
man  in  the  physical  world,  yours  may  pre- 
sent him  as  equally  warring  in  the  moral  one. 
—To  James  Madison,  iv,  156.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  09.    (1797.) 

4965. .    The  greatest  honor  of  a 

man  is  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow  men,  not 
in  destroying  them. — Address  to  Indians. 
viii,  208.    (1S07.) 
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4966. .    The  Great  Spirit  did  not 

make  men  that  they  might  destroy  one  an- 
other, but  doing  to  each  other  all  the  good 
in  their  power,  and  thus  filling  the  land  with 
happiness  instead  of  misery  and  murder. — 
Indian  Address,    viii,  228.    (1809.) 

4967.  MAN,  Freedom  and  happiness 
of. — ^The  freedom  and  hairiness  of  man 
*  *  ♦  are  the  sole  objects  of  all  legitimate 
government. — To  General  Kosciusko,  v, 
509.     (M.,  1810.) 

—  MAN,  Putore  generations  and. — See 
Generations. 

4968.  KAN,  Goodness  in.— I  am  not  yet 
decided  to  drop  Lownes,  on  account  of  his 
being  a  good  man,  and  I  like  much  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  good  men.  There  is  great  pleas- 
ure in  unlimited  confidence. — ^To  James  Mad- 
ison.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  62.    (M.,  1796.) 

4969.  KAN,  Honesty  of. — Men^are  dis- 
posed to  live  honestly,  if  the  means  of  doins: 
so  are  open  to  them. — To  M.  de  Marbois. 
vii,  TJ'    (M..  1817.) 

4970. ^.  In  truth  man  is  not  made 

to  be  trusted  for  life,  if  secured  against  all 
liability  to  account.— To  M.  Coray.  vii,  322. 
(M.,  1823.) 

4971.  KAN,  Kadness  of.— What  a  Bed- 
lamite is  man! — To  John  Adams,  vii,  200. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  186.    (M.,  1821.) 

4972.  KAN,  PoUtical  equality  of.— All 
men  are  created  equal. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4973.  KANy  A  rational  animal. — Man 
is  a  rational  animal,  endowed  by  nature  with 
rights,  and  with  an  innate  sense  of  justice. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  291.  Ford  ed., 
X.  227.    (M.,  1823.) 

—  KAN,  Bights  of.— See  Rights  of 
Man. 

4974.  KAN,  Schoolboy  through  Ufe.— 
The  bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through 
life.— Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  163. 
(1784.) 

4975.  KANXIND,  GoTernment  of.— 
Men.  enjoying  in  ease  and  security,  the  full 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  enlisted  by  all 
their  interests  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
habituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
follow  their  reason  as  their  guide,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
lare]  more  easily  and  safely  governed  than 
with  minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated 
and  debased,  as  in  Europe,  by  ignorance,  in- 
digence, and  oppression. — To  William  John- 
son,   vii,  292.    Ford  ed.,  x,  227.    (M..  1823.) 

4976.  KANKIND,  Improvement  of .— 
The  energies  of  the  nation,  as  depends  on 
me,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  man,  not  wasted  in  his 
destruction— Reply  to  Address,  iv,  388- 
(W.,  1801.) 

4977. .  Although  a  soldier  your- 
self, I  am  sure  you  contemplate  the  peaceable 


employment  of  man  in  the  improvement  of  his 
condition,  with  more  pleasure  than  his  mur- 
ders, raperies  and  devastations. — ^To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  69.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  363.  (M.. 
June  1812.) 

4978. .    That  every  man  shall  be 

made  virtuous,  by  any  process  whatever,  is, 
indeed,  no  more  to  be  expected,  than  that 
every  tree  shall  be  made  to  bear  fruit,  and 
every  plant  nourishment.  The  brier  and 
bramble  can  never  become  the  vine  and  olive ; 
but  their  asperities  may  be  softened  by  cul- 
ture, and  their  properties  improved  to  use- 
fulness in  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
world.  And  I  do  hope  that,  in  the  present 
spirit  of  extending  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see  a  pros- 
pect of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race;  and  that  this  may  proceed 
to  an  indefinite,  although  not  to  an  infinite 
degree. — To  C.  C.  Blatchlv.  vii,  263.  (M., 
1822.) 

4979.  KANXIND,  Love  for.— Loving 
mankind  in  my  individual  relations  with 
them,  I  pray  to  be  permitted  to  depart  in 
their  peace. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  136. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

4980.  KA17XIND,  Belations  with.— 
During  a  long  life,  as  much  devoted  to  study 
as  a  faithful  transaction  of  the  trusts  com- 
mitted to  me  would  permit,  no  subject  has 
occupied  more  of  my  consideration  than  our 
relations  with  all  the  beings  around  us,  our 
duties  to  them,  and  our  future  prospects. 
After  reading  and  hearing  everything  which 
probably  can  be  suggested  respecting  them,  I 
nave  formed  the  best  judgment  I  could  as  to 
the  course  they  prescribe,  and  in  the  due  ob- 
servance of  that  course,  I  have  no  recollec- 
tions which  give  me  uneasiness. — ^To  Will- 
iam Canby.    vi,  210.     (M.,  1813,) 

4981. .      We  must  endeavor  to 

forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold 
them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies 
in  War,  in  Peace  friends. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4982.  KANNEBSy  American  vs.  French. 
^I  am  much  pleased  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  roughness  of  the  human  mind  is 
so  thoroughly  rubbed  off  with  tuem  that  it  seems 
as  if  one  might  glide  through  a  whole  life  among 
them  without  a  jostle.  Perhaps,  too,  their  man- 
ners may  be  the  best  calculated  for  happiness  to 
a  people  in  their  situation,  but  I  am  convinced 
they  fall  far  short  of  effecting  a  happiness  so 
temperate,  so  uniform  and  so  lasting  as  is  gen- 
erally enjoyed  with  us. — To  Mrs.  Trist.  i,  394. 
(P.,  1785.) 

4983. .    Nourish  peace  with  their 

[the  French]  persons,  but  war  against  their 
manners.  Every  step  we  take  towards  the 
adoption  of  their  manners  is  a  step  to  perfect 
misery.— To  Mrs.  Trist.    i,  395-     (P..  1785.) 

4984.  KANNEBS,  Institutions  and.— 
Time  indeed  changes  manners  and  notions  and 
so  far  we  must  expect  institutions  to  bend 
to  them. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  188.    (M..  1821.) 
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4986.  MANNEBS,  Natioxial.~-The  man- 
ners of  every  nation  are  the  standard  of 
orthocoxy  within  itself.  But  these  standards 
being  arbitrary,  reasonable  people  in  all  allow 
free  toleration  for  the  manners,  as  for  the 
religion  of  others.— To  Jean  Baptiste  Say. 
vi,  433.    (M.,  181S.) 

4986.  MANBFIEU)  (Lord),  Able  and 
eloquent. — A  man  of  the  clearest  head,  and 
most  seducing  eloquence.— To  Philip  Mazzbi. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  iiS-     (P..  1785) 

4987.  KANSFIELD  (Lord),  Decisions 
of. — I  hold  it  essential,  in  America,  to  forbid 
that  any  English  decision  which  has  happened 
since  the  accession  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the 
bench,  should  ever  be  cited  in  a  court;  be- 
cause, though  there  have  come  many  {[ood 
ones  from  him,  yet  there  is  so  much  poison 
instilled  into  a  great  part  of  them,  that  it  is 
better  to  proscribe  the  whole. — To  Mr.  Cut- 
ting,   ii,  487-    (Pm  1788.) 

4988. .    The   object   of   former 

judges  has  been  to  render  the  law  more  and 
more  certain  ;  that  of  this  personao^  to  render  it 
more  incertain  under  pretence  of  rendering  it 
more  reasonable. — ^To  Philip  Mazzei.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  IIS.     (Pm  1785.) 

4989.  HANXTFACTTTBES,  Agrienltore, 
commerce  and. — I  trust  the  good  sense  of 
our  country  will  see  that  its  greatest  pros- 
perity depends  on  a  due  balance  between  ag- 
riculture, manufactures  and  commerce. — To 
Thomas  Leiper.  v,  417.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  239. 
(W.,  1809.) 

4990. .  An  equilibrium  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerce,  is  cer- 
tainly become  essential  to  our  independence. 
Manufactures  sufficient  for  our  own  consump- 
tion, of  what  we  raise  the  raw  material  (and 
no  more).  Commerce  sufficient  to  carry  the 
surplus  produce  of  agriculture,  beyond  our 
own  consumption,  to  a  market  for  exchanging 
it  for  articles  we  cannot  raise  (and  no  more). 
These  are  the  true  limits  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  To  go  beyond  them  is  to  increase 
our  dependence  on  foreign  nations,  and  our 
liability  to  war.  These  three  important 
branches  of  human  industry  will  then  grow 
together,  and  be  really  handmaids  to  each 
other.— To  James  Jay.  v,  440.  (M..  April 
1809.)     See  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

4991.  MANXXFACTXXBES,  Britisli  pro- 
hibition of. — By  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  King 
George  II.,  an  American  subject  is  forbidden 
to  make  a  hat  for  himself,  of  the  fur  which 
he  has  taken  perhaps  on  his  own  soil ;  an  in- 
stance of  despotism  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  produced  in  the  most  arbitrary  ages  of 
British  history. — Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica,   i,  129.    Ford  ed.,  i,  4M.     (i774.) 

4992. .    By  an  act  passed  in  the 

twenty-third  year  of  King  George  XL,  the  iron 
which  we  make,  we  are  forbidden  to  manufac- 
ture; and,  heavy  as  that  article  is,  and  nec- 
essary in  every  branch  of  husbandry,  besides 
commission  and  insurance,  we  are  to  pay 
freight  for  it  to  Great  Britain,  and  freight 
for  it  back  again,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 


porting, not  men,  but  machines  in  the  island 
of  Great  Britain. — Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica, i,  129.  Ford  ed.,  i,  434.  (1774.)  Sec 
Trade. 

—  HANXTFACTUBBS,  Centralisation 
and. — See  1159. 

4998.  HANXTFAGTXTBES,  The  Colonies 
and.— I  think  nothing  can  bring  the  security 
of  our  continent  and  its  cause  into  danger,  if 
we  can  support  the  credit  of  our  paper.  To 
do  that,  I  apprehend,  one  of  two  steps  must 
be  taken.  Either  to  procure  free  trade  by 
alliance  with  some  naval  power  able  to  pro- 
tect it;  or,  if  we  find  there  is  no  prospect  of 
that,  to  shut  our  ports  totally,  to  all  the 
world,  and  turn  our  Colonies  into  manufac- 
tories. The  former  would  be  most  eligible, 
because  most  conformable  to  the  habits  and 
wishes  of  our  people. — ^To  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin,   i,  205.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  132.     (1777.) 

4994. .  During  the  present  con- 
test we  nave  manufactured  within  our  fam- 
ilies the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing. 
Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  comparison 
with  the  same  kinds  of  manufacture  in  Eu- 
rope; but  those  of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  are 
very  coarse,  unsightly,  and  unpleasant;  and 
such  is  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and 
such  our  preference  for  foreign  manufactures, 
that  be  it  wise  or  unwise,  our  people  will  cer- 
tainly return  as  soon  as  they  can.  to  the  rais- 
ing raw  materials,  and  exchanging  them  for 
finer  manufactures  than  they  are  able  to  ex- 
ecute themselves. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii. 
404.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  268.     (1782.) 

4996.  UAmTFACTTTBES,  Cotton. — 
Great  advances  are  making  in  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures.  Those  of  cotton  will. 
I  think,  be  so  far  proceeded  on,  that  we  shall 
never  again  have  to  recur  to  the  importation 
of  cotton  goods  for  our  own  use. — To  Will- 
iam Lyman,    v,  280.     (W.,  1808.) 

4996. .    I   am   much  pleased   to 

find  our  progress  in  manufactures  to  be  so 
great.  That  of  cotton  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, because  we  raise  the  raw  material  in  such 
abundance,  and  because  it  may,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, supply  our  deficiencies  both  in  wool  and 
linen— To  J.  Dorsey.    v,  235.    ( W.,  1808.) 

4997.  HANTTFACTUBSS,  The  Sm- 
bargo  and. — The  Embargo  *  ♦  ♦  prom- 
ises lasting  good  by  promoting  among  our- 
selves the  establishment  of  manufactures 
hitherto  sought  abroad,  at  the  risk  of  colli- 
sions no  longer  regulated  by  the  laws  of  rea- 
son or  morality. — R.  to  A.  Philadelphia 
Democratic-Republicans,    viii,  128,   (1808.) 

4998. .    The    suspension  of  our 

foreign  commerce,  produced  by  the  injustice 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  consequent 
losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  arc  sub- 
jects of  just  concern.  The  situation  into 
which  we  have  thus  been  forced,  has  impelled 
us  to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and 
capital  to  internal  manufactures  and  improve- 
ments. The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily 
increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains  that  tht 
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establishments  formed  and  forming  will, 
under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and 
subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  tax- 
ation with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and 
prohibitions,  become  permanent. — Eighth 
Annual  Message,  viii,  109.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
223.    (1808.} 

4099. .    As    a    countervail    to 

our  short-lived  sacrifices  [by  the  Embargo], 
when  these  shall  no  longer  be  felt,  we  shall 
permanently  retain  the  benefit  they  have 
prompted,  of  fabricating  for  our  own  use  the 
materials  of  our  own  growth,  heretofore 
carried  to  the  work-houses  of  Europe,  to  be 
wrought  and  returned  to  us. — R.  to  A.  Bal- 
timore Tammany  Society,  viii,  170.   (1809.) 

5000. .  It  is  true  that  the  Em- 
bargo laws  have  not  had  all  the  effect  in 
bringing  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  sense  of 
justice  which  a  more  faithful  observance  of 
them  mi^ht  have  produced.  Yet  they  have 
had  the  important  effects  of  saving  our  sea- 
men and  property,  of  giving  time  to  prepare 
for  defence;  and  they  will  produce  the  fur- 
ther inestimable  advantage  of  turning  the 
attention  and  enterprise  of  our  fellow  cit- 
izens, and  the  patronage  of  our  State 
Legislatures  to  the  establishment  of  use- 
ful mani)factures  in  our  coimtry.  They 
will  have  hastened  the  day  when  an  equi- 
librium between  the  occupations  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  shall 
simplify  our  foreign  concerns  to  the  exchange 
only  of  that  surplus  which  we  cannot  con- 
sume for  those  articles  of  reasonable  comfort 
or  convenience  which  we  cannot  produce. — 
R.  TO  A.  Penna.  Democratic-Republicans. 
viii.  163.    (1809.) 

5001. Amidst  the  pressure  of 

evils  with  which  the  belligerent  edicts  [Ber- 
lin decrees,  Orders  of  Council,  &c.],  have  af- 
flicted us,  some  permanent  good  will  arise; 
the  spring  given  to  manufactures  will  have 
durable  effects.  Knowing  most  of  my  own 
State,  I  can  affirm  with  confidence  that  were 
free  intercourse  opened  again  to-morrow,  she 
would  never  agam  import  one* half  of  the 
coarse  goods  which  she  has  done  down  to 
the  date  of  the  edicts.  These  will  be  made  in 
our  families.  For  finer  goods  we  must  resort 
to  the  larger  manufactories  established  in  the 
towns. — ^To  David  Humphreys,  v,  415- 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  226.    (W.,  1809.) 

5002. .    The  interruption  of  our 

commerce  with  England,  produced  by  our 
Embargo  and  Non- Intercourse  law,  and  the 
general  indignation  excited  by  her  bare-faced 
attempts  to  make  us  accessories  and  tributa- 
ries to  her  usurpation  on  the  high  seas,  have 
generated  in  this  country  an  universal  spirit 
for  manufacturing  for  ourselves,  and  of  re- 
ducing to  a  minimum  the  number  of  articles 
for  which  we  are  dependent  on  her.  The  ad- 
vantages, too,  of  lessening  the  occasions  of 
risking  our  peace  on  the  ocean,  and  of  plant- 
ing the  consumer  in  our  own  soil  by  the  side 
of  the  grower  of  produce,  are  so  palpable, 
that  no  temporary  suspension  of  injuries  on 


her  part,  or  agreements  founded  on  that,  will 
now  prevent  our  continuing  in  what  we  have 
begun.  The  spirit  of  manufacturing  has  taken 
deep  root  among  us,  and  its  foundations  are 
laid  in  too  great  expense  to  be  abandoned. — 
To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  v,  456.  (M.,  June 
1809.) 

6003. .     Nothing  more  salutary 

for  us  has  ever  happened  than  the  British  ob- 
structions to  our  demands  for  their  manufac- 
tures. Restore  free  intercourse  when  they 
will,  their  commerce  with  us  will  have  totally 
changed  its  form,  and  the  articles  we  shall 
in  future  want  from  them  will  not  exceed 
their  own  consumption  of  our  produce. — ^To 
John  Adams,  vi,  36.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  333-  (M., 
Jan.  1812.) 

6004.  MAJnTFAOTTTBBS,  Encourage- 
ment of.— The  present  aspect  of  our  foreign 
relations  has  encouraged  here  a  general  spirit 
of  encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures^. 
The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  is  well  established 
with  us,  and  fine  samples  of  cloth  are  sent  to 
us  from  the  North.  Considerable  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  are  also  commencing.  Phila- 
delphia, particularly,  is  becoming  more  man- 
ufacturing than  commercial. — To  Mr.  Maury. 
V.  214.    (W..  Nov.  1807.) 

6006.  .     My    idea    is    that    we 

should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the 
extent  of  our  own  consumption  of  every- 
thing of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material. — To 
David  Humphreys,  v,  416.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  226. 
(W.,  1809.) 

5006.  -- — .    Every    syllable    uttered 

in  my  name  becomes  a  text  for  the  federalists 
to  torment  the  public  mind  on  by  their  para- 
phrases and  perversions.  I  have  lately  incul- 
cated the  encouragement  of  manufactures  to 
the  extent  of  our  own  consumption  at  least, 
in  all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  ma- 
terial. On  this  the  federal  papers  and  meet- 
ings have  sounded  the  alarm  of  Chinese  pol- 
icy, destruction  of  commerce,  &c. ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  iron  which  we  make  must  not  be 
wrought  here  into  plows,  axes,  hoes,  &c,  in 
order  that  the  ship-owner  may  have  the 
profit  of  carrying  it  to  Europe,  and  bring- 
ing it  back  in  a  manufactured  form,  as  if 
after  manufacturing  our  own  raw  materials 
for  our  own  use,  there  would  not  be  a  surplus 
produce  sufficient  to  employ  a  due  propor- 
tion of  navigation  in  carrymg  it  to  market 
and  exchanging  it  for  those  articles  of  which 
we  have  not  the  raw  material.  Yet  this  ab- 
surd hue  and  cry  has  contributed  much  to 
federalize  New  England.  Their  doctrine  goes 
to  the  sacrificing  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures to  commerce ;  to  the  calling  off  our  peo- 
ple from  the  interior  country  to  the  sea  shore 
to  turn  merchants,  and  to  convert  this  great 
agricultural  country  into  a  city  of  Amster- 
dam. But  I  trust  the  good  sense  of  our  coun- 
try will  see  that  its  greatest  prosperity  de- 
pends on  a  due  balance  between  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  not  in  this 
protuberant  navifiration  which  has  kept  us  in 
hot  water  from  the  commencement  of  our 
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the  acre  (and  such  sales  were  many  then), 
would  not  now  sell  for  more  than  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter  or  one- 
fifth  of  its  former  price. — To  James  Madi- 
son, vii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  377.  (M.,  Feb- 
ruary 1826.) 

6087.  MABXETS,    Monopoliaed.— It    is 

contrary  to  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  to  the 
dispositions  of  merchants,  to  carry  a  com- 
modity to  any  market  where  but  one  person 
is  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  where,  of  course, 
that  person  fixes  its  price,  which  the  seller 
must  receive,  or  reexport  his  commodity,  at 
the  loss  of  his  voyage  thither.  Experience 
accordingly  shows,  that  they  cariy  it  to  other 
markets,  and  that  they  take  in  exchange 
the  merchandise  of  the  place  where  they  de- 
liver it. — ^To  Count  de  Vergennes.  i,  386. 
(P..  1785.) 

5088.  KABKETS,  Necessity  and.— We 
must  accept  bread  from  our  enemies  if  our 
friends  cannot  furnish  it.— To  Count  de 
MoNTMORiN.    ii,  523.     (P.,  1788.) 

6089.  KABKETS,  NeutraUty  and.---If 
the  new  government  wears  the  front  which 
I  hope  it  will.  I  sec  no  impossibility  in  the 
availing  ourselves  of  the  wars  of  others  to 
open  up  the  other  parts  [West  India  Is- 
lands] of  America  to  our  commerce  as  the 
price  of  our  neutrality.— To  General  Wash- 
ington,   ii,  533.    Ford  ed.,  v,  57.    (P.,  1788.) 

6090.  MABKBTSy  Bedprocity  and. — It 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  positively  favor- 
able stipulations  respecting  our  grain,  flour 
and  fish,  could  be  obtained,  even  on  our  giv- 
ing reciprocal  advantages  to  some  other  com- 
modities of  Spain,  say  her  wines  and 
brandies.  But  if  we  quit  the  ground  of  the 
most  favored  nation,  as  to  certain  articles  for 
our  convenience,  Spain  may  insist  on  doing 
the  same  for  other  articles  for  her  con- 
venience. *  *  *  If  we  grant  favor  to  the 
wines  and  brandies  of  Spain,  then  Portug^ 
and  France  will  demand  the  same;  and  in 
order  to  create  an  equivalent,  Portugal  may 
lay  a  duty  on  our  fish  and  grain,  and  France, 
a  prohibition  on  our  whale  oils,  the  removal 
of  which  will  be  proposed  as  an  equivalent. 
This  much,  however,  as  to  grain  and  flour, 
may  be  attempted.  There  has,  not  long 
since,  been  a  considerable  duty  laid  on  them 
in  Spain.  This  was  while  a  treaty  on  the 
subject  of  commerce  was  pending  between  us 
and  Spain,  as  that  Court  considers  the  matter. 
It  is  not  generally  thought  right  to  change 
the  state  of  things  pending  a  treaty  concern- 
ing them.  On  this  consideration,  and  on  the 
motive  of  cultivating  our  friendship,  per- 
haps the  Commissioners  may  incuce  them 
to  restore  this  commodity  to  the  footing 
on  which  it  was  on  opening  the  con- 
ferences with  Mr.  Gardoqui,  on  the  26th 
day  of  July,  1785.  If  Spain  says,  *' do 
the  same  by  your  tonnage  on  our  ves- 
sels", the  answer  may  be,  that  our  tonnage 
affects  Spain  very  little,  and  other  nations 
very  much;  whereas  the  duty  on  flour  in 
Spain  affects  us  very  much,  and  other  na- 


tions very  little.  Consequently,  there  w^onld 
be  no  equality  in  reciprocal  relinquishment, 
as  there  had  been  none  in  the  reciprocal  in- 
novation; and  Spain,  by  insisting  on  this, 
would,  in  fact,  only  be  aiding  the  interests 
of  her  rival  nations,  to  whom  we  should  be 
forced  to  extend  the  same  indulgence.  At  the 
time  of  opening  the  conferences,  too,  we  had 
as  yet  not  erected  any  system;  our  govern- 
ment itself  being  not  yet  erected.  Innova- 
tion then  was  unavoidable  on  our  part,  if  it 
be  innovation  to  establish  a  system.  We  did 
it  on  fair  and  general  grotmd,  on  g^round 
favorable  to  Spain.  But  they  had  a  system 
and,  therefore,  innovation  was  avoidable  on 
their  part. — Mississippi  River  Instructioks. 
vii,  590.    Ford  ed.,  v,  479.    (March  1792.) 

6091.  MABKBTSy  Salted  proviBloiis.— 1 

wish  that  you  could  obtain  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  our  salted  provisions  into  France. 
Nothing  would  be  so  generally  pleasing  from 
the  Chesapeake  to  New  Hampshire. — ^To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  i68w  (N.Y^ 
1790.) 

5008. ,  It  gives  great  satisfaction 

that  the  Arret  du  Conseil  of  December,  17^, 
stands  a  chance  of  being  saved.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  connection 
with  France,  which  will  be  much  loosened 
when  that  is  lost  This  Arret  saved,  a  free 
importation  of  salted  meats  into  France,  and 
of  provisions  of  all  kinds  into  her  colonies, 
will  bind  our  interests  to  that  country  more 
than  to  all  the  world  besides.— To  William 
Short,    iii,  225.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

6093.  MABXETS,    Specalation    and.— I 

think  the  best  rule  is,  never  to  sell  on  a  rising 
market.  Wait  till  it  begins  to  fall.  Then, 
indeed,  one  will  lose  a  penny  or  two,  but 
with  a  rising  market  you  never  know  what 
you  are  to  lose. — To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  16.3.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

6094.  MABXBTS,  Steady.— Sudden  vi- 
cissitudes of  opening  and  shutting  ports  do 
little  injuiy  to  merchants  settled  on  the  op- 
posite [British]  coast,  watching  for  the  open- 
ing, like  the  return  of  a  tide,  and  ready  to 
enter  with  it.  But  they  ruin  the  adventurer 
whose  distance  requires  six  months'  notice.— 
To  Count  de  Montmorin.  ii,  525.  (P., 
1788.) 

6096. .  A  regular  course  of  trade 

is  not  quitted  in  an  instant,  nor  constant 
customers  deserted  for  accidental  ones.— To 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,    iii,  68.    (P..  1789.) 

6096.  MABKETS,  Sugar. — ^Evidence 
grows  upon  us  that  the  United  States  may 
not  only  supply  themselves  with  sugar  for 
their  own  consumption,  but  be  great  ex- 
porters.—To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
325.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

6097.  MABKETS,  Tobacco. — ^While  the 
navigating  and  provision  States,  who  are  the 
majority,  can  keep  open  all  the  markets,  or  at 
least  sufficient  ones  for  their  objects,  the 
cries  of  the  tobacco  makers,*  who  are  the 
minority,  and  not  at  all  in  favor,  will  hardly 
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be  listened  to.  It  is  truly  the  fable  of  the 
niuiikey  pulling  the  nuts  out  of  the  fire  with 
the  cai*s  paw;  and  it  shows  that  George 
Mason  s  proposition  in  the  [Federal]  Con- 
vention was  wise,  that  on  laws  regulating 
commerce,  two-thirds  of  the  votes  should  be 
required  to  pass  them. — ^To  James  Madison. 
iv.  323.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  432.  (Pa.,  March 
1800.)      See  Tobacco. 

5098.  MARKETS,  Wheat  and  flour.— 

We  can  sell  them  [the  Portuguese]  the  flour 
ready  manufactured  for  much  less  than  the 
wheat  of  which  it  is  made.  In  carrying  to 
them  wheat,  we  carry  also  the  bran,  which 
does  not  pay  its  own  freight  In  attempting 
to  save  and  transport  wheat  to  them,  much 
is  lost  by  the  weavil,  and  much  spoiled  by 
heat  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  This  loss  must 
be  laid  on  the  wheat  which  gets  safe  to 
market,  where  it  is  paid  for  by  the  consumer. 
Now.  this  is  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  it  with  us,  which  would  pre- 
vent that  loss.  ♦  *  *  Let  them  buy  of  us 
as  much  wheat  as  will  make  a  hundred 
weight  of  flour.  They  will  find  that  they 
have  paid  more  for  the  wheat  than  we  should 
have  asked  for  the  flour,  besides  having  lost 
the  labor  of  their  mills  in  grinding  it.  The 
obliging  us,  therefore,  to  carry  it  to  them  in 
the  form  of  wheat,  is  a  useless  loss  to  both 
parties.— To  John  Adams,  t,  492,  (P., 
1785.) 

5099. .    It  seems  that  so  far  from 

giving  new  liberties  to  our  com  trade,  Por- 
tugal contemplates  the  prohibition  of  it,  by 
giving  that  trade  exclusively  to  Naples.  What 
would  she  say  should  we  give  her  wine  trade 
exclusive  to  France  and  Spain  ?  ♦  ♦  *  Can 
a  wise  statesman  seriously  think  of  risking 
such  a  prospect  as  this? — To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   iii,  488.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

5100. .    I    must    forever    repeat 

that,  instead  of  excluding  our  wheat,  Portu- 
gal will  open  her  ports  to  our  flour. — ^To 
David  Humphreys.  Ford  kd.,  vi,  205.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

5101.  MABQUE,  Letters  of.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  possess  the  prerogative 
♦  •  *  of  issuing  letters  of  marque,  or  re- 
prisal— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii    19.     (June  1776.) 

5102. .  Our  delegates  [to  Con- 
gress;] inform  us  that  we  might  now  obtain 
letters  of  marque  for  want  of  which  our  peo- 
ple [in  Virginia]  have  long  and  exceedingly 
suffered.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  desiring 
them  to  apply  for  fifty. — To  the  President 
OF  Congress.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  241.    (1799.) 

5103. .    I  have  to-day  consulted 

the  other  gentlemen  [of  the  Cabinet]  on  the 
question  whether  letters  of  marque  were  to 
be  considered  as  written  within  our  inter- 
dict. We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  they  are 
not.  We  consider  them  as  essentially  mer- 
chant  vessels;  that  commerce  is  their  main 
object,  and  arms  merely  incidental  and  de- 
fensive.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  123.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  104.    (W.,  July  1807.) 


5104.  MABBIAQE,  Gongratolatioiui  on. 

—It  is  customary  in  America  to  "  wish  joy  " 
to  a  new  married  couple,  and  this  is  generally 
done  by  those  present  in  the  moment  after 
the  ceremony.  A  friend  of  mine,  however, 
always  delayed  the  wish  of  joy  till  one  year 
after  the  ceremony,  because  he  observed  they 
had  hy  that  time  need  of  it.  I  am  entitled 
fully  then  to  express  the  wish  to  you  as 
you  must  now  have  been  married  at  least 
three  years.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
you  have  found  real  joy  in  the  possession  of 
a  good  wife,  end  the  endearments  of  a  child.  ^ 
—To  Philip  NIazzel  Ford  ed.,  viii,  15.  (W., 
1801.)  \^ 

5106.  MARKTAQE,     Happiness    in.— I 

*  *  *  give  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  marriage.  Your  own  dispositions, 
and  the  inherent  comforts  of  that  state,  will 
insure  you  a  great  addition  of  happiness. — 
To  James  Monroe,  i,  590.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
250.     (P.,  1786.) 

5106. The  happiness  of  your 

life  now  depends  on  the  continuing  to  please 
a  single  person.  To  this  all  other  objects 
must  be  secondary,  even  your  love  for  me, 
were  it  possible  that  could  ever  be  an  obstacle. 
But  this  it  never  can  be.  Neither  of  you  can 
ever  have  a  more  faithful  friend  than  my- 
self, nor  one  on  whom  you  can  count  for 
more  sacrifices.  My  own  is  become  a  sec- 
ondary object  to  the  happiness  of  you  both. 
(Cherish,  then,  for  me,  my  dear  child,  the  af- 
fection of  your  husband,  and  continue  to 
love  me  as  you  have  done,  and  to  render  my 
life  a  blessing  by  the  prospect  it  may  hold  up 
to  me  of  seeing  you  happy. — To  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  *  D.  I-.  J.,  180.  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

5107. .     I    have    one    daughter 

married  to  a  man  of  science,  sense,  virtue, 
and  competence;  in  whom  indeed  I  have 
nothing  more  to  wish.  ♦  *  ♦  If  the  other 
shall  be  as  fortunate,  ♦  *  ♦  I  shall  imagine 
myself  as  blessed  as  the  most  blessed  of  the 
patriarchs. — To  Mrs.  Church.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
455.    (G.,  I79.r) 

6108.  MAUBTAOE,  Harmony  in. — Har- 
mony in  the  married  state  is  the  very  first 
object  to  be  aimed  at.  Nothing  can  preserve 
afJFections  uninterrupted  but  a  firm  resolution 
never  to  differ  in  will,  and  a  determination 
in  each  to  consider  the  love  of  the  other  as  of 
more  value  than  any  object  whatever  on 
which  a  wish  had  been  fixed.  How  light  in 
fact  is  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  wish  when 
weighed  against  the  affections  of  one  with 
whom  we  are  to  pass  our  whole  life!  And 
though  opposition  in  a  single  instance  will 
hardly  of  itself  produce  alienation,  yet  every 
one  has  their  pouch  into  which  all  these 
little  oppositions  are  put;  while  that  is  filling 
the  alienation  is  insensibly  going  on,  and 
when  filled  it  is  complete. — To  Mary  Jef- 
ferson Eppes.    D.  L.  J.,  246.     (Pa.,  1798.) 

5109.  MABBIAQE,  Motherhood  and.— 

It    [motherhood]    is    undoubtedly  *  the    key- 
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stone  of  the  arch  of  matrimonial  happiness. — 
To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J., 
192.     (Pa..  1701.) 

5110.  MARRTAQE,  Yonthfol.— I  sin- 
cerely sympathize  with  you  on  the  step  which 
your  brother  has  taken  without  consulting 
you,  and  wonder  indeed  how  it  could  be  done, 
with  any  attention  in  the  agents,  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  I  fear  he  will  hardly  persevere 
in  the  second  plan  of  life  adopted  for  him, 
as  matrimony  illy  agrees  with  study,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  stages  of  both.  However, 
you  will  readily  perceive  that,  the  thing  be- 
ing done,  there  is  now  but  one  question,  that 
is  what  is  to  be  done  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
in  respect  both  to  his  and  your  happiness? 
A  step  of  this  kind  indicates  no  vice,  nor 
other  foible  than  of  following  too  hastily  the 
movements  of  a  warm  heart.  It  admits, 
therefore,  of  the  continuance  of  cordial  af- 
fection, and  calls  perhaps  more  indispensably 
for  your  care  and  protection.  To  conciliate 
the  aflPection  of  all  parties,  and  to  banish  all 
suspicion  of  discontent,  will  conduce  most  to 
your  own  happiness  also. — To  James  Mon- 
roe.   Ford  ed.,  v,  317.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

5111.  MABBIAQE  WITH  B0YALT7. 

— Our  young  Republic  ♦  ♦  *  should  pre- 
vent its  citizens  from  becoming  so  established 
in  wealth  and  power,  as  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  nieces,  sis- 
ters, &c.,  of  icings. — ^To  Colonel  Humphreys, 
ii,  253.     (P.,  1787.) 

5112.  MABSHALL  (Jolm),  Crafty.— A 
crafty  chief  judge,  who  sophisticates  the  law  to 
his  mind,  by  the  turn  of  his  own  reasoning. — To 
Thomas  Ritchie,  vii,  192.  Ford  ed.,  x,  171. 
(M.,  1820.) 

5113.  KABSHALIi  (John),  Hamilton 
and. — I  learn  that  [Alexander]  Hamilton  has 
expressed  the  strongest  desire  that  Marshall 
shall  come  into  Congress  from  Richmond,  de- 
claring that  there  is  no  man  in  Virginia  whom 
he  wishes  so  much  to  see  there;  and  I  am  told 
that  Marshall  has  expressed  half  a  ^  mind  to 
come.  Hence  I  conclude  that  Hamilton  has 
plied  him  well  with  flattery  and  solicitation,  and 
I  think  nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to 
make  him  a  judge. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  95-     (Pa-*  1792) 

5114.  MABSHALL  (John),  Marbury 
vs.  Madison  Case. — His  twistifications  in  the 
case  of  Marbury,  in  that  of  Burr,  and  the  Yazoo 
case  show  how  dexterously  he  can  reconcile  law 
to  his  personal  biases. — To  President  Madi- 
son.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  276.     (M.,  1810.) 

5115.  KABSHALL  (John),  Mischief- 
maker.— Though  Marshall  will  be  able  to 
embarrass  the  republican  party  in  the  Assembly 
a  good  deal,  yet  upon  the  whole,  his  having 
gone  into  it  will  be  of  service.  He  has  been 
hitherto  able  to  do  more  mischief  acting  under 
the  mask  of  republicanism  than  he  will  be  able 
to  do  throwing  it  plainly  off.  His  lax  lounging 
manners  have  made  him  popular  with  the  bulk 
of  the  people  of  Richmond,  and  a  profound 
hypocrisy    with    many    thinking    men    of    our 

~       '  "the 


country.     But   having   come   forth   in 


full 


plenitude  of  his  English  principles,  the  latter 
will  see  that  it  is  high  time  to  make  him  known. 
— To  Jambs  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  37.  (Nov. 
-79s.) 


5116.  MABSHAIX  (John),  Moot 
and. — The  practice  of  Judge  Marshall,  of 
travelling  out  of  his  case  to  prescribe  what  the 
law  would  be  in  a  moot  case  not  before  the 
cotut,  is  very  irregular  and  very  censurable. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  295.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
230.     (M.,  1823.) 

5117.  MAKSHATiTi    (John),    Sophistry 

of. — The  rancorous  hatred  which  Marshall 
bears  to  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
*  ♦  ♦  the  cunning  and  sophistry  within  which 
he  is  able  to  enshroud  himself. — To  President 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  275.  (M.,  181  o.)  See 
History.  Judiciary,  Mazzbi,  and  Supreme 
Court. 

5118.  MABTIAL  LAW,  Beconrse  to.— 

There  are  extreme  cases  where  the  laws  be- 
come inadequate  even  to  their  own  preserva- 
tion, and  where  the  universal  resource  is  a 
dictator,  or  martial  law. — To  Dr.  James 
Brown,  v,  379.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  211.  (W., 
1808.) 

5119.  MABTIK  (Luther),  Burr  and.— 
Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luther  Martin  as 
particeps  criminis  with  Burr?  Graybell  will  fix 
upon  him  misprision  of  treason  at  least.  And 
at  any  rate,  his  evidence  will  put  down  this 
unprincipled  and  impudent  federal  bull-dog.  and 
add  another  proof  that  the  most  clamorous  de- 
fenders of  Burr  are  all  his  accomplices.  It  will 
explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  hastily  to 
the  '*  aid  of  his  honorable  friend  ",  abandoning 
his  clients  and  their  property  during  a  session  of 
a  principal  court  in  Maryland,  now  filled,  as  I 
am  told,  with  the  clamors  and  ruin  of  his 
clients. — To  George  Hay.  v,  99.  Ford  ed..  ix. 
58.     (W.,  June   1807.)     See  Logan. 

5120.  MASON  (George),  Ability  of.— 
George  Mason  [was]  a  man  of  the  first  order 
of  wisdom  among  those  who  acted  on  the  thea- 
tre of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive  mind,  pro- 
found judgment,  cogent  in  argument,  learned  in 
the  lore  of  our  former  constitution,  and  earnest 
for  the  republican  change  on  democratic  princi- 
ples.* His  elocution  was  neither  flowing  or 
smooth ;  but  his  language  was  strong,  his  man- 
ner most  impressive,  and  strengthened  by  a 
dash  of  biting  cynicism  when  provocation  made 
it  seasonable. — ^Autobzography.  i,  40.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  56.     (1821.) 

5121.  MASON  (George),  Virginia  Con- 
stitution and.— What  arc  (Jeorge  Mason's 
sentiments  as  to  the  amendment  of  our  Consti- 
tution? What  amendment  would  he  approve? 
Is  he  determined  to  sleep  on,  or  will  he  rouse 
and  be  active? — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.. 
iii,  347.     (A.,  Dec.  1783.) 

5122. .    That  George  Mason  was 

the  author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the 
Constitution  founded  on  it  the  evidence  of  the 
day  established  fully  in  my  mind. — ^To  Henxy 
Lee.    vii,  407.     Ford  ed.,  x,  34a.     (M.,  1825) 

5123. .  The  fact  is  unquestion- 
able, that  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia  were  drawn  originally  by  George 
Mason,  one  of  our  really  great  men,  and  of  the 
first  order  of  greatness.— -To  A.  B.  Woodward. 
vii,  405.    Ford  ed.,  x,  341.     (M.,  1825.) 

5124.  MASON  (J.  M.),  Ked-hot  Feder- 
alist.— I  do  not  know  Dr.  [John  M.]  Mason 

*  George  Mason  was  one  of  the  sieners  of  the  Dec- 
laration. **  Mason,"  said  Tames  Maaison,  **  possessed 
the  greatest  talents  for  debate  of  any  man  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  speak."— EDITOR. 
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personally,  but  by  character  well.  He  is  the 
most  red-hot  federalist,  famous,  or  rather  in- 
famous for  the  lying  and  slandering  which  he 
vomited  from,  the  pulpit  in  the  political  ha- 
rangues with  which  he  polluted  the  place. 
I  was  honored  with  much  of  it.  He  is  a  man 
who  can  prove  everything  if  you  will  take  his 
word  for  proof.  Such  evidence  of  Hamilton's 
being  a  republican  he  may  bring;  but  Mr. 
Adams,  Edmund  Randolph,  and  myself,  could 
repeat  an  explicit  declaration  of  Hamilton's 
against  which  Dr.  Mason's  proofs  would  weigh 
nothing. — To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  495.  Foro  eo.^ 
ix,  269.     (M.,  1810.) 

5125.  KASON  (J.  T.)»  Meteoric— John 
Thompson  Mason  is  a  meteor  whose  path  cannot 
be  calculated.  All  the  powers  of  his  mind  seem 
at  present  to  be  concentrated  in  one  single  ob- 
ject, the  producing  a  convention  to  new  model 
the  [State]  Constitution. — ^To  James  Madison. 
Fou>  ED.,  iii,  318.     (T.,  May  1783.) 

5126.  KASSACHTTSETTS,   Apostasy.— 

Oh  Massachusetts  I  how  have  I  lamented  the 
degradation  of  your  apostasy!  Massachusetts, 
with  whom  I  went  in  pride  in  1776,  whose  vote 
was  my  vote  on  every  public  question,  and 
whose  principles  were  then  the  standard  of 
whatever  was  free  or  fearless.  But  she  was 
then  under  the  counsels  of  the  two  Adamses; 
while  Strong,  her  present  leader,  was  promoting 
petitions  for  submission  to  British  power  and 
British  usurpation.  While  under  her  present 
counsels,  she  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing ; 
as  having  a  vote,  indeed,  to  be  counted,  but 
not  respected.  But  should  the  State,  once  more, 
buckle  on  her  republican  harness,  we  shall  re- 
ceive her  again  as  a  sister,  and  recollect  her 
wanderings  among  the  crimes  only  of  the  parri- 
cide party,  which  would  have  basely  sold  what 
their  fathers  so  bravely  won  from  the  same 
enemy.  Let  us  look  forward,  then,  to  the  act 
of  repentance,  which,  by  dismissing  her  venal 
traitors,  shall  be  the  si^al  of  return  to  the 
bosom,  and  to  the  principles  of  her  brethren; 
and,  if  her  late  humiliation  can  just  give  her 
modesty  enough  to  suppose  that  her  southern 
brethren  are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  her  In 
wisdom,  in  information,  in  patriotism,  in 
bravery,  and  even  in  honesty,  although  not  in 
psalm-singing,  she  will  more  justly  estimate  her 
own  relative  momentum  in  the  Union.  With 
her  ancient  principles,  she  would  really  be 
great,  if  she  did  not  think  herself  the  whole. — 
To  General  Dearborn,  vi,  451.  (M.,  March 
181S.) 

5127.  KASSACEXrSETTS,  Defection  of. 
— Some  apprehend  danger  from  the  defection 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  disagreeable  circum- 
stance but  not  a  dangerous  one.  If  they  be- 
come neutral,  we  are  sufficient  for  one  enemy 
without  them,  and  in  fact  we  get  no  aid  from 
them  now.  If  their  administration  determines 
to  join  the  enemy,  their  force  will  be  annihilated 
by  equality  of  division  among  themselves.  Their 
federalists  will  then  call  in  the  English  army, 
the  republicans  ours,  and  it  will  only  be  a  trans- 
fer of  the  scene  of  war  from  Canada  to  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  we  can  get  ten  men  to  go  to  Mas- 
sachusetts for  one  who  will  go  to  Canada. 
Every  one,  too,  must  know  that  we  can  at  any 
moment  make  peace  with  England  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  navigation  and  fisheries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  it  will  not  come  to  this.  Their 
own  people  will  put  down  these  factionists  as 
soon  as  they  see  the  real  object  of  their  oppo- 
sition ;  and  of  this  Vermont,  New  Hampsnire, 
and  even  Connecticut  itself,  furnish  proofs. — ^To 
WiixiAM  Short,    vi,  403.     (M.,  Nov.  18x4.) 


—  KASSACHUSETTS,  Federal  Consti- 
tution and. — Sec  Constitution  (Federal). 

5128.  MASSACHtrSETTS,     FederaUsm 

in. — Massachusetts  still  lags;  because  most 
deeply  involved  in  the  parricide  crimes  and 
treasons  of  the  war.  But  her  gangrene  is 
contracting,  the  sound  flesh  advancing  on  it. 
and  all  there  will  be  well. — To  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  x,  83.  (M., 
1817.) 

5129.  KASSAGHtrSETTS,  Justice  to.— 
So  far  as  either  facts  or  opinions  have  been 
truly  quoted  from  me,  they  have  never  been 
meant  to  intercept  the  just  fame  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  promptitude  and  perseverance  of 
her  earlv  resistance.  We  willingly  cede  to  her 
the  laud  of  having  been  (although  not  exclu- 
sively) "  the  cradle  of  sound  principles  '*,  and, 
if  some  of  us  believe  she  has  deflected  from 
them  in  her  course,  we  retain  full  confidence  in 
her  ultimate  return  to  them. — ^To  Samuel  A. 
Wells,     i,  117.     Ford  bd.,  x,  129.     (M.,  1819.) 

5130.  MASSACHtrSETTS,  Patriotism 
of  People. — The  prog:ression  of  sentiment  in 
the  great  body  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  increasing  support  of  their 
opinion,  I  have  seen  with  satisfaction,  and  was 
ever  confident  I  should  see;  persuaded  that  an 
enlightened  people,  whenever  they  should  view 
impartially  the  course  we  have  pursued,  could 
never  wish  that  our  measures  should  have  been 
reversed;  could  never  desire  that  the  expenses 
of  the  government  should  have  been  increased, 
taxes  multiplied,  debt  accumulated,  wars  un- 
dertaken, and  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
left  in  the  hands  of  our  neighbors,  rather  than 
the  hoe  and  plough.  In  whatever  tended  to 
stren^hen  the  republican  features  of  our  Con- 
stitution, we  could  not  fail  to  expect  from 
Massachusetts,  the  cradle  of  our  Revolutionary 
principles,  an  ultimate  concurrence;  and  cul- 
tivating the  peace  of  nations,  with  justice  and 
prudence,  we  yet  were  always  confident  that, 
whenever  our  rights  would  have  to  be  vindi- 
cated against  the  aggression  of  foreign  foes,  or 
the  machinations  of  internal  conspirators,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  so  prominent  in  the 
military  achievements  which  placed  our  country 
in  the  right  of  self-government,  would  never  be 
found  wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  calls  of  their 
country,  or  the  requisitions  of  tneir  government. 
— R.  TO  A.  Massachusetts  Legislature,  viii, 
116.     (Feb.  1807.) 

5131.  MASSACHUSETTS,  EepubUcan- 
ism  in. — I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the 
triumph  of  republicanism  in  Massachusetts. 
The  hydra  of  federalism  has  now  lost  all  its 
heads  but  two  [Connecticut  and  Delaware]. — 
To  Mr.  BidwelLj    v,  14.     (W.,  1806.) 

5132. .    I  tender  to  yourself,  to 

Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  your  State,  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  the  happy  event  of  the  election 
of  a  republican  Executive  to  preside  over  its 
councils.  The  ♦  *  *  just  respect  with  which  all 
the  States  have  ever  looked  to  Massachusetts, 
could  leave  none  of  them  without  anxiety,  while 
she  was  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  her  family 
and  friends. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  zoo.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  75.     (W.,  June   1807.) 

6133. ,  Of  the  return  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  sound  principles  I  never  had  a 
doubt.  The  body  of  her  citizens  has  never 
been  otherwise  than  republican.  Her  would-be 
dukes  and  lords,  indeed,  have  been  itching  for 
coronets;  her  lawyers  for  robes  of  ermine,  her 
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not  yet  found  a  tolerable  supply  of  arms.  To 
make  these  within  ourselves,  then,  as  well  as 
the  other  implements  of  war,  is  as  necessary 
as  to  make  our  bread  within  ourselves. — ^To 
Speaker  House  of  Delegates.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
267.    (Wg..  1779.) 

5039. .  I  suppose  that  the  es- 
tablishing a  manufacture  of  arms  [in  Vir- 
ginia] to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  purchase 
of  them  from  hence  FFrancel  is  at  present 
opposed  by  good  reasons.  This  alone  would 
make  us  independent  for  an  article  essential 
to  our  preservation,  and  workmen  could  prob- 
ably be  either  got  here,  or  drawn  from  England 
to  be  embarked  hence.— To  Governor  Henry. 
Ford  ed.,  iv.  48.     (P.,  1785.) 

6040.  MANXTFACTXXBBS,     Navigation 

V8. — Some  jealousy  of  this  spirit  of  manu- 
facture seems  excited  among  commercial  men. 
It  would  have  been  as  just  when  we  first 
began  to  make  our  own  plows  and  hoes. 
They  have  certainly  lost  the  profit  of  bring- 
ing these  from  a  foreign  country.  *  *  * 
I  do  not  think  it  fair  in  the  shipowners  to  say 
we  ought  not  to  make  our  own  axes,  nails. 
&c.,  here,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
carrying  the  iron  to  Europe,  and  bringing 
back  the  axes,  nails,  &c.  Our  agriculture 
will  still  afford  surplus  produce  enough  to 
employ  a  due  proportion  of  navigation. — ^To 
David  Humphreys,  v,  415.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
226.     (W.,  180Q.) 

5041.  MANXXFAGTTTBES,  Protectioii 
of. — To  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to 
our  circumstances  *  *  ♦  [is  one  of]  the 
landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves 
in  all  our  proceedings. — Second  Annual 
Message.  viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(1802.)    See  Protection  and  Tariff. 

6042.  MANXXFACTXXBES,  Rivalry  in 
foreign  markets. — We  hope  to  remove  the 
British  fully  and  finally  from  our  continent. 
And  what  they  will  feel  more,  for  they  value 
their  colonies  only  for  the  bales  of  cloth  they 
take  from  them,  we  have  established  manu- 
factures, not  only  sufficient  to  supersede  our 
demand  from  them,  but  to  rivalize  them  in 
foreign  markets. — To  Madame  de  Tesse.  vi, 
273.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  440.    (Dec.  1813.) 

5043.  MANXXFACTXXBES,  Booted.— Our 

domestic  manufactures  *  ♦  *  have  taken 
such  deep  root  *  ♦  *  [that  they]  never 
again  can  be  shaken. — ^To  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette,   vi,  427.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  511.    (M.,  181 5.) 

5044. .  We  owe  to  the  past  fol- 
lies and  wrongs  of  the  British  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  being  made  independent  of  them 
for  every  material  manufacture.  These  have 
taken  such  root  in  our  private  families  espe- 
cially, that  nothing  now  can  ever  extirpate 
them. — To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  420.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  504.     (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

6045.  KANTTFACTUBES,  State  aid  to. 
—The  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  seemed 
disposed  to  adventure  £2,500  for  the  establish- 
ing a  woollen  manufactory  in  Virginia,  but  the 
Senate  did  not  concur.     By  their  returning  to 


the  subject,  however,  at  a  subsequent  session, 
and  wishing  more  specific  propositions,  it  is 
probable  they  might  be  induced  to  concur,  if 
they  saw  a  certain  provision  that  their  money 
would  not  be  paid  for  nothing.  Somtf  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  heretofore  may  have  sug- 
gested this  caution.  Suopose  the  propositions 
brought  into  some  such  shape  as  this:  The 
undertaker  is  to  contribute  £x,ooo,  the  State 
£  2,500,  viz. :  the  undertaker  having  laid  out  bis 
£z,ooo  -n  the  necessary  implements  to  be 
brought  from  Europe,  and  these  being  landed 
in  Virginia  as  a  security  that  he  will  proceed, 
let  the  State  pay  for  the  first  necessary  pur- 
pose then  to  occur  £1,000. 

Let  it  pay  him  a  stipend  of  ;Cxoo  a  year  for  the 
first  th  ree  years £yx) 

Let  it  give  him  a  bounty  (suppose  one-third} 
on  every  yard  of  woollen  cloth  equal  to  grood 
plains,  which  he  shall  weave  for  five  years, 
not  exceeding  ^^350  a  year  (30,000  yards)  the 
four  first  years,  and  £»»  the  fifth 1^00 

£9f5PO 

To  every  workman  whom  he  shall  import,  let 
them  give,  after  he  shall  have  worked  in  the 
manufactory  five  years,  warrants  for  —  acres 
of  land,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  survey,  patents, 
&c  (This  last  article  is  to  meet  the  proposition 
of  the  undertaker.  I  do  not  like  it^  because  it 
tends  to  draw  off  the  manufacturer  from  his 
trade.  I  should  better  like  a  premium  to  him 
on  his  continuance  in  it;  as,  for  instance,  that 
he  should  be  free  from  State  taxes  as  long  as 
he  should  carry  on  his  trade.) 

The  President's  intervention  seems  necessary 
till  the  contracts  shall  be  concluded.  It  is  pre- 
sumed he  would  not  like  to  be  embarrassed 
afterwards  with  the  details  of  superintendence. 
Suppose,  in  his  answer  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  should  say  that  the  underUker  beinjr 
in  Europe,  more  specific  propositions  cannot  be 
obtained  from  him  in  time  to  be  laid  before  this 
assembly;  that  in  order  to  secure  to  the  State 
the  benefits  of  the  establishment,  and  yet  guard 
them  against  an  unproductive  grant  of  money, 
he  thinks  some  plan  like  the  preceding  one 
might  be  proposed  to  the  undertaker.  That  as 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  would  accept  it  ex- 
actly in  that  form,  it  might  disappoint  toe  views 
of  the  State  were  they  to  prescribe  that  or  any 
other  form  rigorously,  consequently  that  a  dis- 
cretionary power  must  be  given  to  a  certain 
extent.  That  he  would  willingly  cooperate  with 
their  Executive  in  effecting  the  contract  and 
certainly  would  not  conclude  it  on  any  terms 
worse  for  the  State  than  those  before  explained, 
and  that  the  contracts  being  once  concluded,  his 
distance  and  other  occupations  would  oblige 
him  to  leave  the  execution  ooen  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  State. — Official  Opinion,  vii,  460. 
(1790.) 

5046.  HANTTFACTXTBES,  Tariff  on 
foreign.— Where  a  nation  imposes  high  du- 
ties on  our  productions,  or  prohibits  them 
altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  do 
the  same  by  theirs ;  first  burdening  or  exclud- 
ing those  productions  which  they  bring  here, 
in  competition  with  our  own  of  the  same 
kind;  selecting  next,  such  manufactures  as 
we  take  from  them  in  greatest  quantity,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  wc  could  the  soonest 
furnish  to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other 
countries ;  imposing  on  them  duties  lighter  at 
first,  but  heavier  and  heavier,  afterwards,  as 
other  channels  of  supply  open.  Such  duties, 
having  the  effect  of  indirect  encouragement 
to  domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind. 
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may  induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  him- 
self into  these  States,  where  cheaper  subsist- 
ence, equal  laws,  and  a  vent  of  his  wares, 
free  of  duty,  may  ensure  him  the  highest 
profits  from  his  skill  and  industry.  And 
here,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  State 
g^overnments  to  cooperate  essentially,  by 
opening  the  resources  of  encouragement 
which  are  under  their  control,  extending  them 
liberally  to  artists  in  those  particular  branches 
of  manufacture  for  which  their  soil,  climate, 
population  and  other  circumstances  have  ma- 
tured them,  and  fostering  the  precious  efforts 
and  progress  of  household  manufacture,  by 
some  patronage  suited  to  the  nature  of  its 
objects,  guided  by  the  local  informations  they 
possess,  and  guarded  against  abuse  by  their 
presence  and  attentions.  The  oppressions  on 
our  agriculture,  in  foreign  ports,  would  thus 
be  made  the  occasion  of  relieving  it  from  a 
dependence  on  the  councils  and  conduct  of 
others,  and  of  promoting  arts,  manufactures 
and  population  at  home. — Foreign  Commerce 
Report,  vii.  648.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  481.  (Dec. 
1 793-)     See  Duties,  Protection  and  Tariff. 

5047.  MANTJPACTTTRES,      Virginia.— 

In  Virginia  we  do  little  in  the  fine  way,  but 
in  coarse  and  middling  goods  a  great  deal. 
Every  family  in  the  country  is  a  manufac- 
tory within  itself,  and  is  very  generally  able 
to  make  within  itself  all  the  stouter  and  mid- 
dling stuffs  for  its  own  clothing  and  house- 
hold use.  We  consider  a  sheep  for  every 
person  in  the  family  as  sufficient  to  clothe  it, 
in  addition  to  the  cotton,  hemp  and  flax  which 
we  raise  ourselves.  For  fine  stuff  we  shall 
depend  on  your  northern  manufactories.  Of 
these,  that  is  to  say,  of  company  establish- 
ments we  have  none.  We  use  little  machin- 
ery. The  spinning  jenny,  and  loom  with  the 
flying  shuttle,  can  be  managed  in  a  family; 
but  nothing  more  complicated. — To  John 
Adams,  vi,  36.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  332.  (M.,  Jan. 
1812.) 

5048. .    For  fine  goods  there  are 

numerous  establishments  at  work  in  the  large 
cities,  and  many  more  daily  growing  up :  and 
of  merinos  we  have  some  thousands,  and 
these  multiplying  fast.  We  consider  a  sheep 
for  every  person  as  sufficient  for  their  woollen 
clothing,  and  this  State  and  all  to  the  north 
have  fully  that,  and  those  to  the  south  and 
west  will  soon  be  up  to  it.  In  other  articles 
we  are  equally  advanced,  so  that  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  come  peace  when  it 
vill.  we  shall  never  again  go  to  England  for  a 
shilling  where  we  have  gone  for  a  dollar's 
Nvorth.  Instead  of  applying  to  her  manufac- 
turers there,  they  must  starve  or  come  here 
to  be  employed.— To  General  Kosciusko,  vi, 
69.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  363.    (M.,  June  1812.) 

—  ICAFLE  SUGAB.— See  Sugar. 

5049.  MABBTTBY  tb.  MADISON,  Oase 

of. — I  observe  that  the  case  of  Marhury  vs. 
Madison  has  been  cited  [in  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr],  and  I  think  it  material  to  stop  at  the 
threshold  the  citing  that  case  as  authority  and 
to  have  it  denied  to  be  law.    i.  Because  the 


judges  in  the  outset,  disclaimed  all  cognizance 
of  the  case,  although  they  then  went  on  to  say 
what  would  have  been  their  opinion,  had  they 
had  cognizance  of  it.  This,  then,  was  confess- 
edly an  extra-judicial  opinion,  and,  as  such  of 
no  authority.  2.  Because,  had  it  been  judi- 
cially pronounced,  it  would  have  been  against 
law;  for  to  a  commission,  a  deed,  a  bond, 
delivery  is  essential  to  give  validity.  Until, 
therefore,  the  commission  is  delivered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  and  his  agents, 
it  is  not  his  deed.  He  may  withhold  or  can- 
cel it  at  pleasure,  as  he  might  his  private 
deed  in  the  same  situation.  The  Constitution 
intended  that  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
government  should  be  coordinate,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  As  to  acts,  there- 
fore, which  are  to  be  done  by  either,  it  has 
^iven  no  control  to  another  branch.  A 
judge,  I  presume,  cannot  sit  on  a  bench  with- 
out a  commission,  or  a  record  of  a  commis- 
sion ;  and  the  Constitution  having  given  to  the 
Judiciary  branch  no  means  of  compelling  the 
Executive  either  to  deliver  a  commission,  or 
to  make  a  record  of  it,  shows  that  it  did  not 
intend  to  give  the  Judiciary  that  control  over 
the  Executive,  but  that  it  should  remain  in 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  do  it  or  not.  Where 
different  branches  have  to  act  in  their  re- 
spective lines,  finally  and  without  appeal,  un- 
der any  law,  they  may  give  to  it  different  and 
opposite  constructions.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Williain  Smith,  the  House  of  Representatives 
determined  he  was  a  citizen ;  and  in  the  case 
of  William  Duane  (precisely  the  same  in 
every  material  circumstance),  the  judges  de- 
termined he  was  no  citizen.  In  the  cases  of 
Callender  and  some  others,  the  judges  de- 
termined the  Sedition  Act  was  valid  under  the 
Constitution,  and  exercised  their  regular  pow- 
ers of  sentencing  them  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. But  the  Executive  determined  that  the 
Sedition  Act  was  a  nullity  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  exercised  his  regular  power  of 
prohibiting  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  or 
rather  of  executing  the  real  law,  which  pro- 
tected the  acts  of  the  defendants.  From  these 
different  constructions  of  the  same  act  by 
different  branches,  less  mischief  arises  than 
from  giving  to  any  one  of  them  a  control  over 
the  others.  The  Executive  and  Senate  act  on 
the  construction,  that  until  delivery  from  the 
Executive  department,  a  commission  is  in 
their  possession,  and  within  their  rightful 
power;  and  in  cases  of  commissions  not  re- 
vocable at  will,  where,  after  the  Senate's  ap- 
probation and  the  President's  signing  and 
sealing,  new  information  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  person  has  come  to  hand  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  commission,  new  nominations 
have  been  made  and  approved,  and  new  com- 
missions have  issued.  On  this  construction 
I  have  hitherto  acted;  on  this  I  shall  ever 
act,  and  maintain  it  with  the  powers  of  the 
government,  against  any  control  which  may 
be  attempted  by  the  judges,  in  subversion  of 
the  independence  of  the  Executive  and  Sen- 
ate within  their  peculiar  department.  I  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  in  a  case  where  our  de- 
cision is  by  the  Constitution  the  supreme  one, 
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and  that  which  can  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is 
the  constitutionally  authoritative  one,  and  that 
I  hat  by  the  judges  was  coram  non  judice,  and 
unauthoritative,  because  it  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  I  have  long  wished  for  a  proper 
occasion  to  have  the  gratuitous  opinion  in 
Marbury  vs.  Madison  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  denounced  as  not  law ;  and  I  think  the 
present  a  fortunate  one,  because  it  occupies 
such  a  place  in  the  public  attention.  I  should 
be  glad,  therefore,  if,  in  noticing  that  case, 
you  could  take  occasion  to  express  the  de- 
termination of  the  Executive,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  that  case  were  given  extra- judicially 
and  against  law.  and  that  their  reverse  will  be 
the  rule  of  action  with  the  Executive.— To 
George  Hay.  v,  84.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  53.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

6050.  MABIB  ANTOINETTE,  Oharao- 
ter.— This  angel,  as  gaudily  painted  in  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  Rhetor  Burke,  with  some 
smartness  of  fancy,  but  no  good  sense,  was 
proud,  disdainful  of  restraint,  indignant  at  all 
obstacles  to  her  will,  eager  m  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  de- 
sires, or  perish  in  their  wreck. — Autobiogra- 
phy, i,  xoi.    Ford  ed.,  i,  140.    (iSai.) 

6061. .    She    is    capricious    like 

her  brother,  and  governed  by  him;  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  expense;  and  not  remarkable  for 
any  other  vices  or  virtues. — To  Jambs  Madison. 
ii,  154.   Ford  kd.,  iv,  393.   (P.,  1787.) 

6062.  — '• .    It  may  be  asked  what  is 

the  Queen  disposed  to  do  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  things  r  Whatever  rage,  pride  and  fear 
can  dictate  in  a  breast  which  never  knew  the 
presence  of  one  moral  restraint. — To  John  Jay. 
lii,  118.    (P.,  Sep.  1789.) 

6063.  HABIE  ANTOINETTE,  Eztrava- 

gance.— Nor  should  we  wonder  at  ♦  *  ♦ 
[the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitution  in 
1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  monstrous  abuses 
of  power  under  which  *  *  ♦  [the  French] 
people  were  ground  to  powder;  when  we  pass 
in  review  *  *  *  the  enormous  expenses  of 
the  Queen,  the  princes  and  the  Court. — Auto- 
biography,   i,  86.     Ford  ed.,   i,   118.     (1821.) 

6064.  KABIE  ANTOINETTE,  Gam- 
bling.— Her  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipa- 
tions, with  those  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and 
others  of  her  clique,  had  been  a  sensible  item 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury. — ^Autobi- 
ography,   i,  loi.     Ford  ed.,  i,  140.     (1821.) 

6066.  MABIB  ANTOINETTE,  Beform. 
— The  exhaustion  of  the  treasury  called  into 
action  the  reforming  hand  of  the  nation;  and 
her  opposition  to  it,  her  inflexible  perverseness 
and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the  guillotine, 
drew  the  Kin^  on  with  her,  and  plunged  the 
world  into  crimes  and  calamities  which  will 
forever  stain  the  pages  of  modern  history. — 
Autobiography.  1,  loi.  Ford  ed.,  i,  140. 
(1821.) 

6066.  KABIE  ANTOINETTE,  The 
Bevolution  and.— I  have  ever  believed,  that 
had  there  been  no  Queen,  there  would  have 
been  no  Revolution.  No  force  would  have  been 
provoked,  nor  exercised.  The  Kinj?  would  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
sounder  counsellors,  who,  guided  by  the  in- 
creased lights  of  the  age,  wished  only,  with  the 


same  pace,  to  advance  the  principles  of  their 
social  constitution.— ^Autobiography,  i,  loi. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  140.     (1821.) 

6067.  HABINB    HOSPITALS,    Bsteb- 

Uahment  of. — With  respect  to  marine  hospi- 
tals, I  presume  you  know  that  such  establish- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  the  several  States,  that  a  portion  of 
seanwn's  wages  is  drawn  for  their  support,  and 
the  Government  furnishes  what  is  deficient. 
Mr.  Gallatin  is  attentive  to  them,  and  they  will 
grow  with  our  growth. — ^To  Jambs  Ronaldson. 
vi,  92.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  371.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

—  XABINE  LEAGUE.— See  1335. 

6068.  KABITIXE  LAW,  Violation  of. 
—A  statement  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
towards  this  country,  so  far  as  respects  the 
violations  of  the  Maritime  Law  ot  nations 
[must  be  laid  before  Congress].  Here  it  would 
be  necessary  to  state  each  distinct  principle 
violated,  and  to  quote  the  cases  of  violation, 
and  -to  conclude  with  a  view  of  her  vice-ad- 
miralty courts,  their  venality  and  rascality,  in 
order  to  show  that  however  for  conveniences 
(and  not  of  right)  the  court  of  the  captor  is 
admitted  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction,  yet  that 
in  so  palpable  an  abuse  of  that  trust,  some 
remedy  must  be  applied. — To  Caesar  A,  Rod- 
ney. V,  200.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  144.  (W.,  Oct 
1807.)  

6069.  MABKETS,  Access  to.^It  is  not 
to  the  moderation  and  justice  of  others  we  are 
to  trust  for  fair  and  equal  access  to  market 
with  our  productions,  or  for  our  due  share  in 
the  transportation  of  them;  but  to  our  own 
means  of  independence,  and  the  firm  will  to 
use  them. — Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii. 
650.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  483.    (Dec.  1793) 

6060.  MABXBTS,  British.— It  is  but  too 
true,  that  Great  Britain  furnishes  markets  for 
three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  eight 
northernmost  States, — a  truth  not  proper  to 
be  spoken  of,  but  which  should  influence  our 
proceedings  with  them. — ^To  James  Monros. 
i,  406.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  85.     (P.,  1785.) 

6061.  MABXETSy  Exclusion  from. — ^Let 
them  [the  British]  not  think  to  exclude  us 
from  going  to  other  markets  to  dispose  of 
those  commodities  which  they  cannot  use,  nor 
to  supply  those  wants  which  they  cannot  sup- 
ply.—Rights  OF  Brftish  America,  i,  143. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (1774) 

6068. .    Besides  the  duties  *  ♦  ♦ 

[the  acts  of  Parliament]  impose  on  our 
articles  of  export  and  import  they  prohibit 
our  going  to  any  markets  northwan!  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  for  the 
sale  of  commodities  which  great  Britain  will 
not  take  from  us,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
others,  with  which  she  cannot  supply  us ;  and 
that,  for  no  other  than  the  arbitrary  purpose 
of  purchasing  for  themselves,  by  a  sacn6ce  of 
our  rights  and  interests,  certain  privileges  in 
their  commerce  with  an  allied  State,  who,  in 
confidence,  that  their  exclusive  trade  with 
America  will  be  continued,  while  the  prin- 
ciples and  power  of  the  British  Parliament 
be  the  same,  have  indulged  themselves  in 
every  exorbitance  which  their  avarice  could 
dictate  or  our  necessity  extort;  have  raised 
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their  commodities  called  for  in  America,  to 
the  double  and  treble  oi  what  they  sold  for, 
before  such  exclusive  privileges  were  given 
them,  and  of  what  better  commodities  of  the 
same  kind  would  cost  us  elsewhere;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  us  much  less  for  what 
we  carry  thither,  than  might  be  had  at  more 
•convenient  ports.— Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  128.    Ford  ed.,  i,  433.     (i774-) 

5063. .  These  acts  [of  Parlia- 
ment] prohibit  us  from  carrying,  in  quest  of 
other  purchasers,  the  surplus  of  our  tobaccos, 
remaining  after  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  is  supplied;  so  that  we  must  leave  them 
with  the  British  merchant  for  whatever  he 
will  please  to  allow  us,  to  be  by  him  re- 
shipped  to  foreign  markets,  where  he  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  making  sale  of  them  for  full 
value. — Rights  of  British  America,  i,  129. 
Ford  ED.,  i,  433.    (1774) 

5004.  MABXETS,  Extension  of.— The 
mass  of  our  countrymen  being  interested  in 
agriculture,  I  hope  I  do  not  err  in  supposing 
-diat  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  as  the 
present,  to  enable  them  to  adopt  their  pro- 
ductions to  the  market,  to  point  out  markets 
for  them,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  favorable 
terms  of  reception,  is  within  the  line  of  my 
duty. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  139.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
S7^    (1787) 

0005.  MABKBTS,  Fish  oU.— The  duty 
on  whale  oil  [in  the  British  markets]  amounts 
to  a  prohibition.  This  duty  was  orip^inally 
laid  on  all  foreign  fish  oil  with  a  view  to 
favor  the  British  and  American  fisheries. 
When  we  became  independent,  and  of  course 
foreign  to  Great  Britain,  we  became  subject 
to  tfic  foreign  duty.  No  duty,  therefore, 
which  France  may  think  proper  to  lay  on  this 
article,  can  drive  it  to  the  English  market. 
It  could  only  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  Nan- 
tucket to  abandon  their  fishery.  But  the 
poverty  of  their  soil,  offering  them  no  other 
resource,  they  must  quit  their  country,  and 
either  establish  themselves  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where,  as  British  fishermen,  they  may  par- 
ticipate of  the  British  premium  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  price  of  their  whale  oil,  or 
they  must  accept  the  conditions  which  this 
government  offers  for  the  establishment  they 
have  proposed  at  Dunkirk.  Your  Excellency 
will  judge  what  conditions  may  counterbal- 
ance in  their  minds  the  circumstances  of  the 
vicinity  of  Nova  Scotia,  sameness  of  lan- 
guage, laws,  religion,  customs  and  kindred. 
Remaining  in  their  native  country,  to  which 
tliey  are  most  singularly  attached,  excluded 
from  commerce  with  England,  taught  to  look 
to  France  as  the  only  country  from  which  they 
can  derive  sustenance,  they  will  in  case  of 
war  become  useful  rovers  against  its  enemies. 
Their  position,  their  poverty,  their  courage, 
their  address,  and  their  hatred  will  render 
them  formidable  scourges  on  the  British  com- 
merce.— To  Count  de  Montmorin.  ii,  312. 
(P.,  1787.) 

5000. .    You  have  heard  of  the 

Arret  of   September  28th    [1788]   excluding 


foreign  whale  oils  from  the  ports  of  this 
country  [France].  I  have  obtained  the 
promise  of  an  explanatory '  i^rr^/  to  declare 
that  that  of  September  28th  was  not  meant 
to  extend  to  us.  Orders  are  accordingly 
given  in  the  ports  to  receive  ours,  and  the 
Arret  will  soon  be  published.  This  places 
us  on  a  better  footing  than  ever,  as  it  gives  us 
a  monopoly  of  this  market  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  fishermen.— To  Thomas 
Paine,    ii,  549.     (P.,  1788.) 

6007. .    You    recollect   well   the 

Arret  of  December  29th,  1787,  in  favor  of  our 
commerce,  and  which,  among  other  things, 
gave  free  admission  to  our  whale  oil,  under 
a  duty  of  about  two  louis  a  ton.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  English  treaty,  their  oils 
flowed  in  and  overstocked  the  market  The 
light  duty  they  were  liable  to  under  the  treaty, 
still  lessened  by  false  estimates  and  aided  by 
the  high  premiums  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, enabled  them  to  undersell  the  French 
and  American  oils.  This  produced  an  out- 
cry of  the  Dunkirk  fishery.  It  was  proposed 
to  exclude  all  European  oils,  which  would 
not  infringe  the  British  treaty.  I  could  not 
but  encourage  this  idea,  because  it  would  give 
to  the  French  and  American  fisheries  a 
monopoly  of  the  French  market.  The  Arret 
was  so  drawn  up;  but,  in  the  very  moment 
of  passing  it,  they  struck  out  the  word  Eu- 
ropean,  so   that   our   oils  became   involved. 

*  *  ♦  As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  me  I 
wrote  to  Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  and  had 
conferences  with  him  and  the  other  ministers. 

♦  *  ♦  An  immediate  order  was  given  for  the 
present  admission  of  our  oils.  *  *  *  It 
was  observed  that  if  our  States  would  pro- 
hibit all  foreign  oils  from  being  imported  into 
them,  it  would  be  a  great  safeguard,  and  an 
encouragement  to  them  to  continue  the  ad- 
mission.— ^To  John  Adams,  ii,  538.  (P., 
1788.) 

5008 .    The  Arret  of  September 

28th  [1788],  to  comprehend  us  with  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  exclusion  of  whale  oil  from  their 
ports  *  *  *  would  be  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have  removed 
to  Nova  Scotia  or  England,  in  preference  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world. — To  William 
Carmichael.    ii,  551.    (P.,  1788.) 

6009. .  This  branch  of  com- 
merce [whale  oils]  ♦  ♦  ♦  will  be  on  a 
better  footing  than  ever  as  enjoying  jointly 
with  the  French  oil,  a  monopoly  of  the 
French  markets. — ^To  John  Jay.  ii,  513.  (P., 
1788.) 

5070 .    The  English  began    [in 

1787]  to  deluge  the  markets  of  France  with 
their  whale  oils;  and  they  were  enabled,  by 
the  great  premiums  given  by  their  govern- 
ment, to  undersell  the  French  fisherman, 
aided  by  feebler  premiums,  and  the  American, 
aided  by  his  poverty  alone.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  these  speculations  were  not  made  at  the 
risk  of  the  British  government,  to  suppress 
the  French  and  American  fishermen  in  their 
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only  market.  Some  remedy  seemed  neces- 
sary. Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  a  bad 
one  to  subject,  by  a  general  law,  the  merchan- 
dise of  every  nation,  and  of  every  nature,  to 
pay  additional  duties  in  the  ports  of  France, 
exactly  equal  to  the  premiums  and  drawbacks 
given  on  the  same  merchandise  by  their  own 
government.  This  might  not  only  counteract 
the  effect  of  premiums  in  the  instance  of 
whale  oils,  but  attack  the  whole  British  sys- 
tem of  bounties  and  drawbacks,  five-eighths 
of  our  whale  oil,  and  two-thirds  of  our  salted 
fish,  they  take  from  us  one-fourth  of  our 
tobacco,  three-fourths  of  our  live  stock,  ♦  ♦  * 
a  considerable  and  growing  portion  of  our 
rice,  great  supplies,  occasionally,  of  other 
grain;  in  1789,  which,  indeed,  was  extraor- 
dinary, four  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  upwards  of  a  million  of  bushels  of  rye 
and  barley  *  *  *  and  nearly  the  whole 
carried  in  our  own  vessels.  They  are  a  free 
market  now,  and  will,  in  time,  be  a  valuable 
one  for  ships  and  ship  timber,  potash  and 
peltry.— -Report  on  the  Fisheries,  vii,  551. 
(1791.) 

6071. .  France  is  the  only  coun- 
try which  can  take  our  surplus,  and  they  take 
principally  of  the  common  oil ;  as  the  habit 
is  but  commencing  with  them  of  a  just  value 
to  spermaceti  whale.  Some  of  this,  how- 
ever, finds  its  vent  there.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  particular  interest  perpetually  soliciting  the 
exclusion  of  our  oils  from  their  markets. 
The  late  government  there  saw  well  that  what 
we  should  lose  thereby  would  be  gained  by 
others,  not  by  themselves.  And  we  are  to 
hope  that  the  present  government,  as  wise 
and  friendly,  will  also  view  us.  not  as  rivals, 
but  as  cooperators  against  a  common  rival 
(England).  Friendly  arrangements  with 
them,  and  accommodation  to  mutual  interest, 
rendered  easier  by  friendly  dispositions  exist- 
ing on  both  sides,  may  long  secure  to  us  this 
important  resource  for  our  seamen.  Nor  is 
it  the  interest  of  the  fisherman  alone  which 
calls  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  arrange- 
ments with  that  nation;  besides  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  make  London  the  centre  of 
commerce  for  the  earth.  A  less  general 
remedy,  but  an  effectual  one,  was  to  prohibit 
the  oils  of  all  European  nations;  the  treaty 
with  England  requiring  only  that  she  should 
be  treated  as  well  as  the  most  favored  Eu- 
ropean nation.  But  the  remedy  adopted  was 
to  prohibit  all  oils,  without  exception. — To 
Count  de  Montmorin.    ii,  520.     (P.,  1788.) 

6072. .    England   is   the   market 

for  the  greatest  part  of  our  spermaceti  oil. 
They  impose  on  all  our  oils  a  duty  of  eighteen 
pounds  five  shillings  sterling  the  ton,  which, 
as  to  the  common  kind,  is  a  prohibition, 
*  *  *  and  as  to  the  spermaceti,  gives  a 
preference  of  theirs  over  ours  to  that  amount, 
so  as  to  leave,  in  the  end,  but  a  scanty  benefit 
to  the  fishermen;  and,  not  long  since,  by  a 
change  of  construction,  without  any  change 
of  law,  it  was  made  to  exclude  our  oils  from 
their  ports,  when  carried  in  our  vessels.  On 
some  change  of  circumstance,  it  was  con- 
strued back  again  to  the  reception  of  our  oils, 


on  paying  always,  however,  the  same  duty 
of  eighteen  pounds  ftve  shillings.  This  scn-cs 
to  show  that  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  the 
admission  of  this  commodity  in  their  markets, 
is  as  precarious  as  it  is  hard.  Nor  can  it 
be  announced  that  there  is  any  disposition  cm 
their  part  to  arrange  this  or  any  other  com- 
mercial matter  to  mutual  convenience. — Re- 
port ON  the  Fisheries,    vii,  552.    (1791.) 

6073.  MABXETS,  FlsheriaB.— Agricul- 
ture has  too  many  markets  to  be  allowed  to 
take  away  those  of  the  fisheries. — Report  on 
the  Fisheries,    vii,  544.    (1791) 

6074.  KABXETSy  Foreigrn.— We  have 
hitherto  respected  the  indecision  of  Spain 
[with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi], ♦  ♦  ♦  because  our  .western  dti- 
zens  have  had  vent  at  home  for  their  p»x)- 
ductions.  A  surplus  of  production  begins 
now  to  demand  foreign  markets.  Whenever 
they  shall  say,  "  We  cannot,  we  will  not  be 
longer  shut  up",  the  United  States  will  be 
reduced  to  the  following  dilemma:  i.  To 
force  them  to  acquiescence.  2.  To  separate 
from  them  rather  than  take  part  in  a  war 
against  Spain.  3.  Or  to  preserve  them  in 
our  Union,  by  joining  them  in  the  war. 
*  *  *  The  third  is  the  alternative  we  must 
adopt. — Instructions  to  William  C.\rmi- 
chael.    ix,  412.    Ford  ed.,  v.  226.    (179a) 

5076. .  Our  commerce  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  character  to  entitle  it  to  favor  in 
most  countries.  The  commodities  we  offer 
are  either  necessaries  of  life,  or  materials  for 
manufacture,  or  convenient  subjects  of  rev- 
enue ;  and  we  take  in  exchange,  either  manu- 
factures, when  they  have  received  the  las-t 
finish  of  art  and  industry,  or  mere  luxuries. 
Such  customers  may  reasonably  expect  wel- 
come and  friendly  treatment  at  every  market. 
Customers,  too,  whose  demands,  increasing 
with  their  wealth  and  population,  must  very 
shortly  give  full  employment  to  the  who-e 
industry  of  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  line 
of  supply  they  may  get  into  the  habit  of  call- 
ing for  from  it. — ^Foreign  Commerce  Re- 
port,   vii,  646.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  479.  (Dec.  1793- ) 

6076.  MAKKETS,  Fostering. — The  way 

to  encourage  purchasers  is  to  multiply  their 
means  of  payment. — To  Count  de  Mont- 
morin.   ii,  529.     (P.,  1788.) 

6077.  MARKETS,  French. — No  two 
countries  are  better  calculated  for  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce.  France  wants  rice, 
tobacco,  potash,  furs,  and  ship- timber.  We 
want  wines,  brandies,  oils,  and  manufactures. 
—To  Count  de  Vergennes.  i,  390.  (P. 
1785.) 

6078. .  If  American  product- 
can  be  brought  into  the  ports  of  France,  the 
articles  of  exchange  for  it  will  be  taken  in 
those  ports;  and  the  only  means  of  drawing 
it  hither  is  to  let  the  merchant  see  that  he 
can  dispose  of  it  on  better  terms  here  than 
anywhere  else.  If  the  market  price  of  thi*^ 
country  does  not  in  itself  offer  this  sup^ 
riority,  it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
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whether  it  should  be  obtained  by  such  abate- 
ments of  duties,  and  even  by  such  other  en- 
couragements as  the  importance  of  the  article 
may  justify.  Should  some  loss  attend  this 
in  the  beginning,  it  can  be  discontinued  when 
the  trade  shall  be  well  established  in  this 
channel.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  i,  597. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  256.    (P.,  1786.) 

6079. .    I  have  laid  my  shoulder 

to  the  opening  the  markets  of  France  to  our 
produce,  and  rendering  its  transportation  a 
nursery  for  our  seamen. — To  General  Wash- 
ington, ii,  536.  Ford  ed.,  v,  58.  (P., 
1788.) 

5080. .    I  very  much  fear  that 

France  will  experience  a  famine  this  summer. 
The  effects  of  this  admit  of  no  calculation. 
Grain  is  the  thing  for  us  now  to  cultivate. 
The  demand  will  be  immense,  and  the  price 
high.  I  think  cases  were  shown  us  that  to  sell 
it  before  the  spring  is  an  immense  sacrifice.  I 
fear  we  shall  experience  a  want  of  vessels 
to  carry  our  produce  to  Europe.  In  this  case 
the  tobacco  will  be  left,  because  bread  is  more 
essential  to  them. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  241.     (Pa..  May  1793.) 

5081.  UABXETSy  French  Aslatic^Ar- 

ticle  13  of  the  Arret  gives  us  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  native  subjects  in  all  the 
French  possessions  in  Asia,  and  in  the  scales 
leading  thereto.  This  expression  means  at 
present  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and 
will  include  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should 
any  future  event  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
France.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  I  pro- 
posed the  expression,  because  we  were  then 
in  hourly  expectation  of  a  war,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  France  would  take  possession 
of  that  place.  It  will,  in  no  case,  be  con- 
sidered as  including  anything  westward  of  the 
Caoe  of  Good  Hope.  1  must  observe  further, 
on  this  article,  that  it  will  only  become  valu- 
able on  the  suppression  of  their  East  India 
Company ;  because  as  long  as  their  monopoly 
continues,  even  native  subjects  cannot  enter 
their  Asiatic  ports  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. It  is  considered,  however,  as  certain 
that  this  company  will  be  immediately  sup- 
pressed.--To  John  Jay.    ii,  343.     (P.,  1787) 

5082.  KABKETS,  Fur.— The  fur  trade  is 
an  object  of  desire  in  this  country  [France]. 
London  is  at  present  their  market  for  furs. 
They  pay  for  them  there  in  ready  money. 
Could  they  draw  their  furs  into  their  own 
ports  from  the  United  States  they  would  pay 
us  for  them  in  productions.  Nor  should  we 
lose  by  the  change  of  market,  since,  though 
the  French  pay  the  London  merchants  in 
cash,  those  merchants  pay  us  with  manufac- 
tures. A  very  wealthy  and  well  connected 
company  is  proposing  here  to  associate  them- 
selves with  an  American  company,  each  to 
possess  half  the  interest,  and  to  carry  on  the 
fur  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
company  here  expect  to  make  the  principal 
part  of  the  advances;  they  also  are  solicit- 
ing considerable  indulgences  from  this  gov- 
ernment from  which  the  part  of  the  company 


on  our  side  of  the  water  will  reap  half  the 
advantage.  As  no  exclusive  idea  enters  into 
this  scheme,  it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  en- 
couragement. It  is  hoped  the  government 
here  will  interest  themselves  for  its  success. 
If  they  do,  one  of  two  things  may  happen : 
either  the  English  will  be  afraid  to  stop  the 
vessels  of  a  company  consisting  partly  of 
French  subjects,  and  patronized  by  the 
Court;  in  which  case  the  commerce  will  be 
laid  open  generally;  or  if  they  stop  the  ves- 
sels, the  French  company,  which  is  strongly 
connected  with  men  in  power,  will  complain 
in  form  to  their  government,  who  may  thus 
be  interested  as  principals  in  the  rectification 
of  this  abuse.  As  yet,  however,  the  propo- 
sition has  not  taken  such  a  form  as  to  assure 
us  that  it  will  be  prosecuted  to  this  length. — 
To  John  Jay.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  231.    (P.,  1786.) 

5083.  MATHTRTS,  Home.— There  can  be 
no  question,  in  a  mind  truly  American, 
whether  it  is  best  to  send  our  citizens  and 
property  into  certain  captivity,  and  then 
wage  war  for  their  recovery,  or  to  keep  them 
at  home,  and  to  turn  seriously  to  that  policy 
which  plants  the  manufacturer  and  the  hus- 
bandman side  by  side,  and  establishes  at  the 
door  of  every  one  that  exchange  of  mutual 
labors  and  comforts,  which  we  have  hitherto 
sought  in  distant  regions,  and  under  perpet- 
ual risk  of  broils  with  them. — R.  to  A.  N. 
Y.  Tammany  Society,  viii,  127.  (Feb. 
1808.) 

5084 .  The  advantages    *    ♦    * 

of  planting  the  consumer  in  our  own  soil  by 
the  side  of  the  grower  of  produce,  are  so  pal- 
pable, that  no  temporary  suspension  of  in- 
juries on  England's  part,  or  agreements 
founded  on  that,  will  now  prevent  our  con- 
tinuing in  what  we  have  begun  [manufactur- 
ing]-— To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  v,  4s6. 
(M.,  June  1809.) 

5085. .  The  bringing  our  coun- 
trymen to  a  sound  comparative  estimate  of 
the  vast  value  of  internal  commerce,  and 
the  disproportionate  importance  of  what  is 
foreign,  is  the  most  salutary  effort  which  can 
be  made  for  the  prosperity  of  these  States, 
which  are  entirely  misled  from  their  true  in- 
terests by  the  infection  of  English  prejudices, 
and  illicit  attachments  to  English  interests 
and  connections. — To  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper. 
vi,  294.     (M.,  1814.) 

5086.  KABKETS,  Land. — The  long  suc- 
cession of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced 
prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
business,  under  levies  for  the  support  of  man- 
ufacturers, &c.,  with  the  calamitous  fluctua- 
tions of  value  in  our  proper  medium,  have 
kept  agriculture  in  a  state  of  abject  depres- 
sion, which  has  peopled  the  Western  States 
by  silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew 
off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a 
resource  for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford, 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory.  sold 
readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
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&'c,  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood. 
1  am  myself  an  empiric  in  natural  philosophy, 
suffering  my  faith  to  go  no  further  than  my 
facts.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  see  the  efforts 
of  hypothetical  speculation,  because  by  the  col- 
lisions of  different  hypotheses,  truth  may  be 
elicited  and  science  advanced  in  the  end.  This 
skeptical  disposition  does  not  permit  me  to  say 
whether  your  hypothesis  for  looming  and  float- 
ing volumes  of  warm  air  occasionally  perceived, 
may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  by  future  ob- 
servations. More  facts  are  yet  wanting  to 
furnish  a  solution  on  which  we  may  rest  with 
confidence.  I  even  doubt  as  yet  whether  the 
looming  at  sea  and  on  land  is  governed  by  the 
same  laws. — To  George  F.  Hopkins,  vii,  2^9. 
(M.,  1822.)     See  Climate. 

~  METBOPOTAKIA,  Pxopofled  State 
of. — Sec  Western  Territory. 

5176.  KEXIOOy  Interestizig. — Mexico  is 

one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  of  ur 
hemisphere,  and  merits  every  attention. — ^To 
Dr.  Barton,     v,  470.     (M.,   1809.) 

—  MXCHIGANIA,  PToposed  State  of. — 
See  Western  Territory. 

6177.  MHiITIA,  Bravery.— Ill  armed  and 
untried  militia,  who  never  before  saw  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  have,  at  times  during 
the  course  of  this  war  [of  the  Revolution] 
given  occasions  of  exultation  to  our  enemies, 
but  they  afforded  us,  while  at  Warwick,  a 
little  satisfaction  in  the  same  way.  Six  or 
eight  hundred  of  their  picked  men  of  light 
infantry,  with  General  Arnold  at  their  head, 
having  crossed  the  [James]  river  from  War- 
wick, Red  from  a  patrol  of  sixteen  horse, 
every  man  into  his  boat  as  he  could,  some 
pushing  North,  some  South  as  their  fears 
drove  them. — To  General  Washington,  i, 
306.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  33.     (R.,  1781.) 

6178. .    Our   militia   are   heroes 

when  they  have  heroes  to  lead  them  on. — To 
W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  420.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  504. 
(M.,  1815.) 

6170.  MILITIA,  Classification.— You 
will  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient, for  a  state  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war,  so  to  organize  or  class  the  militia,  as 
would  enable  us,  on  any  sudden  emergency, 
to  call  for  the  services  of  the  younger  por- 
tions, unencumbered  with  the  old  and  those 
having  families.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  able  bodied  men,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-six  years,  which  the 
last  census  shows  we  may  now  count  within 
our  limits,  will  furnish  a  competent  number 
for  offence  or  defence  in  any  point  where 
they  may  be  wanted,  and  give  time  for  rais- 
ing regular  forces  after  the  necessity  o'f  them 
shall  become  certain ;  and  the  reducing  to  the 
early  period  of  life  all  its  active  service,  can- 
not but  be  desirable  to  our  younger  citizens, 
of  the  present  as  well  as  future  times,  inas-' 
much  as  it  engages  to  them  in  more  advanced' 
age  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families.  I  cannot,  then,  but 
earnestly  recommend  to  your  early  consider- 
ation the  expediency  of  so  modifying  our 
militia  system  as.  by  a  separation  of  the  more 
"ctive  part  from  that  which  is  less  so.  we 


may  drsiw  from  it,  when  necessary,  an  ef- 
ficient corps,  fit  for  real  and  active  service, 
and  to  be  called  to  it  in  regular  rotatioiL— 
Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  49^  Ford  ed., 
viii,  392.    (Dec  1805.) 

5180. ^.    A  militia  of  young  men 

will  hold  on  tmtil  regulars  can  be  raised,  and 
will  be  the  nursery  which  will  furnish  them. 
— ^To  William  A.  Burwell.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
416.     (W..  1806.) 

5181. A  militia  can  never  be 

used  for  distant  service  on  any  other  plan; 
and  Bonaparte  will  conquer  the  world,  if  they 
do  not  learn  his  secret  of  composing  armies 
of  young  men  only,  whose  enthusiasm  and 
health  enable  them  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 
—To  Mr.  Bidwell.    v,  16.    (W.,  1806.) 

5182. .     G>nvinced  that  a  militia 

of  all  ages  promiscuously  are  entirely  use- 
less for  distant  service,  and  that  we  never 
shall  be  safe  until  we  have  a  selected  corps 
for  a  year's  distant  service  at  least,  the  classi- 
fication of  our  militia  is  now  the  most  es- 
sential thing  the  United  States  have  to  do. 
Whether,  on  Bonaparte's  plan  of  making  a 
class  for  every  year  between  certain  periods, 
or  that  recommended  in  my  message,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  rather  incline  to  his.  The 
idea  is  not  new,  as  you  may  remember  we 
adopted  it  once  in  Virginia  during  the  Revo- 
lution, but  abandoned  it  too  soon.  It  is  the 
real  secret  of  Bonaparte's  success. — ^To  James 
Madison,  v,  76,  Ford  ed.,  ix,  49.  (M.,  May 
1807.) 

5183. .    The  session  before    the 

last  I  proposed  to  the  Legislature  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  militia,  so  that  those  in  the 
prime  of  life  only,  and  unburthened  with 
families,  should  ever  be  called  into  distant 
service;  and  that  every  man  should  receive 
a  stand  of  arms  the  first  year  he  entered 
the  militia.  *  ♦  *  It  will  prevail  in  time. — 
To  Mr,  Coxe,    v,  58.    (W.,  1807.) 

5184. .       Against     great      land 

armies  we  cannot  attempt  defence  but  by 
equal  armies.  For  these  we  must  depend  on 
a  classified  militia,  which  will  give  us  the 
service  of  the  class  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
six,  in  the  nature  of  conscripts,  comprising 
a  body  of  about  250,000,  to  be  specially 
trained.  This  measure,  attempted  at  a  former 
session,  was  pressed  at  the  last,  and  might. 
I  think,  have  been  carried  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. But  considering  that  great  innova- 
tions should  not  be  forced  on  a  slender  ma- 
jority, and  seeing  that  the  general  opinion 
is  sensibly  rallying  to  it,  it  was  thought  better 
to  let  it  lie  over  to  the  next  session,  when. 
I  trust,  it  will  be  passed. — To  Gencral 
Armstrong,  v,  281.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  194.  (W.. 
May  1808.) 

5185. .    In  the  beginning  of  our 

government  we  were  willing  to  introduce  the 
least  coercion  possible  on  tl.e  will  of  the 
citizen.  Hence  a  system  of  military  duty 
was  established  too  indulgent  to  his  indo- 
lence.   This  [war]  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
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have  had  of  trying  it,  and  it  has  completely 
failed;  an  issue  foreseen  by  many,  and  for 
which  remedies  have  been  'proposed.  That 
of  classing  the  militia  according  to  age,  and 
allotting  each  age  to  the  particular  kind  of 
service  to  which  it  was  competent,  was  pro- 
posed to  Congress  in  1805,  and  subsequently; 
and,  on  the  last  trial,  was  lost,  I  believe,  by 
a  single  vote.  Had  it  prevailed,  what  has 
now  happened  would  not  have  happened. 
Instead  of  burning  our  Capitol,  we  should 
have  possessed  theirs  in  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. We  must  now  adopt  it,  and  all  will  be 
safe. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi.  379.  (M., 
1814.) 

5186.  MHiITIA,  Comfort  of.^The  sol- 
diers themselves  will  thank  you,  when  sep- 
arated from  domestic  accommodation,  they 
find  themselves,  through  your  attention  to 
their  comfort,  provided  with  conveniences 
which  will  administer  to  their  first  wants. — 
Letter  to  County  Lieutenants.  Ford  eh, 
ii,  428.    (R..  1781.) 

5187.  mUTIA,  Ck>mmi88ion8  iii.^The 
Executive,  apprehending  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  grant  brevet  commissions,  refer 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  expedience  of 
authorizing  them  to  give  to  this  gentleman* 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel's  commission  by  way  of 
brevet — To  Speaker  op  House  of  Delegates. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  266.    (Wg.,  1779) 

5188.  MILITIA,  CompulBory  service 
in. — ^We  must  train  and  classify  the  whole  of 
our  male  citizens,  and  make  military  instruction 
a  regular  part  of  collegiate  education.  We  can 
never  be  safe  till  this  is  done. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,    vi,  131.     (M.,  18x3.) 

5189. ..   I  think  the  truth  must 

now  be  obvious  that  our  people  are  too  happy  at 
home  to  enter  into  regular  service,  and  that  we 
cannot  be  defended  but  by  making  every  citizen 
a  soldier^  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  had 
no  standing  armies ;  and  that  in  doing  this  all 
must  be  marshalled,  classed  by  their  ages,  and 
every  service  ascribed  to  its  competent  class. — 
To  J.  W.  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  484.  (M., 
1814) 

5190.  MILITIAy  Crimes  and  punish- 
ments.— ^Any  officer  or  soldier,  guilty  of  mu- 
tiny, desertion,  disobedience  of  command, 
absence  from  duty  or  quarters,  neglect  of 
guard,  or  cowardice,  shall  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  a  courtmartial  by  degra- 
ding, cashiering,  drumming  out  of  the  army, 
whipping  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes,  fine 
not  exceeding  two  months,  or  imprisonment 

-not  exceeding  one  month. — Invasion  Bill. 
Ford  ed^  ii,  127.    (i777) 

5191.  MILITIAy  Defects  in  organiza- 
tion.—Congress  have  had  too  much  experi- 
ence of  the  radical  defects  and  inconveniences 
of  militia  service  to  need  my  enumerating 
them. — ^To  the  President  op  Congress. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  277.     (Wg.,  1779) 

5192.  MILITIA,  Distant  service. — Mili- 
tia do  well  for  hasty  enterprises,  but  cannot 

•  M.  Le  Mair,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  purchased 
arms  in  Europe  for  Virginia  and  requested  a  brevet- 
commission  as  a  rewara  for  his  services.  JeflFerson 
was  then  Governor  of  Virginia.— Editor. 


be  relied  on  for  lengthv  service,  and  out  of 
their  own  country. — ^To  North  Carouna 
Assembly.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  480.    (R.,  1781.) 

5198 .    We  hope  it  will  be  the 

last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  require 
our  militia  to  go  out  of  their  own  country, 
as  we  think  it  most  advisable  to  put  that 
distant,  disagreeable  service  on  our  regulars, 

♦  ♦  ♦  and  to  employ  our  militia  on  service 
in  our  own  country. — To  Colonel  Abraham 
Penn.    Ford  ed.,  iii.  29.     (R.,  1781.) 

5194. .    I  am  sensible  it  is  much 

more  practicable  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
militia  within  our  own  country  [State]  than 
out  of  it — ^To  Major  General  Greene. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  2.    (R.,  1781.) 

6196. .    The    law    of    a    former 

session  of  Congress,  for  keeping  a  body  of 
100,000  militia  in  readiness  for  service  at  a 
moment's  warning,  is  still  in  force.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
When  called  into  action,  it  will  not  be  for  a 
lounging,  but  for  an  active,  and  perhaps 
distant,  service.* — ^To  the  Governor  of  Ohio. 
V,  51.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  34.    (W.,  March  1807.) 

6196. .    If  the  marching  of  the 

militia  into  an  enemy's  country  be  once  ceded 
as  unconstitutional  (which  I  hope  it  never 
will  be),  then  will  [the  British!  force  [in 
Canada],  as  now  strengthened,  bid  us  perma- 
nent defiance. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  131. 
(M.,  June  1813.) 

5197. .    Abolish,  by  a  declaratory 

law,  the  doubts  which  abstract  scruples  in 
some,  and  cowardice  and  treachery  in  others, 
have  conjured  up  about  passing  imaginary 
lines,  and  limiting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
services  of  the  militia  to  the  contiguous  prov- 
inces of  the  enemy. — To  President  Madi- 
son, vi,  391.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  489.  (M.,  Oct. 
1814.) 

—  MILITIA,  Draft  law.— See  Draft. 

5198.  MILITIA,  Employment  of.— I 
must  desire  that,  so  far  as  the  agency  of  the 
militia  be  employed,  it  may  be  with  the  ut- 
most discretion,  and  with  no  act  of  force  be- 
yond what  shall  be  necessary  to  maintain 
obedience  to  the  laws,  using  neither  deeds  nor 
words  unnecessarily  offensive. — To  Charles 
SiMMs.    V,  418.    (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

5199.  MILITIA,  Enrolment. — For  ma- 
king provision  against  invasions  and  insurrec- 
tions, and  laying  the  burthen  equally  upon  all 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  commanding  officer  of  every 
county  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  enroll  under  some 
captain  such  persons  ♦  ♦  ♦  as  ought  to 
make  a  part  of  the  militia,  who  together  with 
those  before  enrolled,  and  not  yet  formed 
into  tenths     ♦     ♦     ♦     shall  by  such  captain 

♦  *  *  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  each  part  to  be  distinguished  by 
fair  and  equal  lot  by  numbers  from  one  to 
ten,  and  when  so  distinguished,  to  be  added 
to  and  make  part  of  the  militia  of  the  county. 
Where  any  person    ♦    ♦    ♦    shall  not  attend, 

•  The  Governors  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi Territory  were  also  urged  to  furnish  volun- 
teers.—Editor. 
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or  shall  refuse  to  draw  for  himself,  the  cap- 
tain shall  cause  his  lot  to  be  drawn  for  him. 
—Invasion  Bill.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  123.  (i777-) 
5200.  MILITIA,  Equalisation  of  duty. 
— As  militia  duty  becomes  heavy,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  divide  it  equally. — To  General 

Nelson.    Ford  ed.,  ii.  464.     (R-.  1781.) 

• 

5201. .    Where  any  county  shall 

have  sent  but  half  the  quota  called  for,  they 
have  performed  but  half  their  tour,  and 
ought  to  be  called  on  again.  Where  any 
county  has  furnished  their  full  complement, 
they  have  performed  their  full  tour,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  call  on  them  again  till  we 
have  ^one  through  the  counties.  Militia 
becommg  burthensome,  it  is  our  duty  to 
divide  it  as  equally  as  we  can. — To  Colonel 
James  Innes.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  465.    (R.,  1781) 

5202. .  The  spirit  of  disobedience 

♦  ♦  *  in  your  county  must  be  subdued. 
Laws  made  by  common  consent  must  not  be 
trampled  on  by  individuals.  It  is  very  much 
[to]  the  [public]  good  to  force  the  unworthy 
into  their  due  share  of  contributions  to  the 
public  support,  otherwise  the  burthen  on  [the 
worthy]  will  become  oppressive  indeed. — ^To 
Colonel  Vanmeter.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  24.  (R., 
1781.) 

5203.  MILITIA,  Bxpenslva.— Whether  it 
b^  practicable  to  raise  and  maintain  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  regulars  to  carry  on  the 
war,  is  a  question.  That  it  would  be  burthen- 
some  is  undoubted,  yet  perhaps  it  is  as  certain 
that  no  possible  mode  of  carrying  it  on  can  be 
so  expensive  to  the  public,  so  distressing  and 
disgusting  to  individuals,  as  the  militia. — 
To  THE  House  of  Delegates.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
474.    (R.,  1781.) 

5204.  MILITIAjImproving.— We  should 
at  every  session  [of  Congress]  continue  to 
amend  the  defects  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  the  laws  for 
regulating  the  militia,  until  they  are  suf- 
ficiently perfect.  Nor  should  we  now  or  at 
any  time  separate,  until  we  can  say  we  have 
done  everything  for  the  militia  which  we 
could  do  were  an  enemy  at  our  door. — First 
Annual  Message,  viii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
121.    (Dec.  1801.) 

5205. .    Uncertain    as   we   must 

ever  be  of  the  particular  point  in  our  circum- 
ference where  an  enemy  may  choose  to  in- 
vade us,  the  only  force  which  can  be  ready  at 
every  point  and  competent  to  oppose  them,  is 
the  bocy  of  neighboring  citizens  as  formed 
into  a  militia.  On  these,  collected  from  the 
parts  most  convenient,  in  numbers  propor- 
tioned to  the  invading  foe,  it  is  best  to  rely, 
not  only  to  meet  the  first  attack,  but  if  it 
threatens  to  be  permanent,  to  maintain  the 
defence  until  regulars  may  be  engaged  to 
relieve  them. — First  Annual  Message,  viii, 
II.    Ford  ed.,  viii.  121.     (Dec.  1801.) 

5206.  .     Considering    that    our 

regular  troops  are  employed  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  militia  is  our  general  re- 
liance for  great  and  sudden  emergencies,  you 

■^  doubtless  think  this  institution  worthy 


of  a  review,  and  give  it  those  improvements 
of  which  you  find  it  susceptible. — Second 
Annual  Message,  viii,  19.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
185.     (Dec.  1802.) 

5207. .  In  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  with  a  sense  of  what  is  necessary,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  urging  on  you  the  impor- 
tance and  indispensable  necessity  of  vigorous 
exertions,  on  the  part  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, to  carry  into  effect  the  militia  system 
adopted  by  the  national  Legislature,  agree- 
able to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated 
to  ensure  such  a  degree  of  military  discipline, 
and  knowledge  of  tactics,  as  will  under  the 
auspices  of  a  benign  Providence,  render  the 
militia   a   sure   and   permanent   bulwark  of 

national  defence. — ^To  .     iv,  469.     (W., 

Feb.  1803.) 

5208. It  is  incumbent  on  us  at 

every  meeting,  to  revise  the  condition  of  the 
militia,  and  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  prepared 
to  repel  a  powerful  enemy  at  every  point  of 
our  territories  exposed  to  invasion.  Some 
of  the  States  have  paid  a  laudable  attention 
to  this  object;  but  every  degree  of  neglect 
is  to  be  found  among  others.  Congress  alone 
have  power  to  produce  a  uniform  state  of 
preparation  in  this  great  organ  of  defence; 
the  interests  which  they  so  deeply  feel  in 
their  own  and  their  country's  security  will 
present  this  as  among  the  most  important 
objects  of  their  deliberation. — Annual  Mes- 
sage,   viii,  108.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  223.    (1808.) 

5200.  KILITIA,  Maintenance  of  .—[The 
maintenance  of]  a  well-disciplined  militia, 
our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  Brst 
moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve 
them,  I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  princi- 
ples of  our  government  and,  consequently 
[one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra- 
tion.— First  Inaugur.\l  Address,  viii,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.     (1803.) 

5210.  MILITIA,  Menial  labor.— A  mili- 
tia of  freemen  cannot  easily  be  induced  to 
labor  in  works  of  that  kind  [building  forts]. 
— To  THE  House  of  Delegates.  Ford  ed.. 
iii,  36.    (R.,  1781.) 

5211.  MILITIA,  Mutiny.— The  precedent 
of  a  *  *  ♦  mutiny  would  be  so  mis- 
chievous as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  an 
accommodation  to  their  present  temper  [would 
be]  most  prudent. — To  Major-General 
Steuben.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  466.    (R.,  Feb.  1781.) 

5212. .    The  best  way,  perhap. 

is  not  to  go  against  the  mutineers  [militia- 
men] when  embodied,  which  would  bring  on, 
perhaps,  an  open  rebellion,  or  bloodshed  most 
certainly;  but,  when  they  shall  have  dis- 
persed, to  go  and  take  them  out  of  their  beds, 
singly  and  without  noise;  or,  if  they  be  not 
found,  the  first  time,  to  go  again  and  again, 
so  that  they  may  never  be  able  to  remain 
in  quiet  at  home.  This  is  what  I  must 
recommend   to  you  and,   therefore,   furnish 
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the  'bearers  with  the  commissions  as  you 
desire. — ^To  Colonel  Van  meter.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  25.     (R..  1781.) 

5213.  WTTiTTIA,  Naval.^I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  marine  regulations  of  France. 
There  are  things  in  it  which  may  become  in- 
teresting to  us;  particularly,  what  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  a  marine  militis^  •  and 
their  classification. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  91. 
(P.,  1787.) 

5214. .    I  wish  to  consult  you  on 

a  plan  of  a  regular  naval  militia,  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  our  sea-faring  citizens,  to  enable 
us  to  man  a  fleet  speedily  by  supplying  vol- 
untary enlistments  by  calls  on  that  militia. — 
To  Robert  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  381.  (W., 
Oct.  180.S.) 

5215. .  I  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  erect  our  sea-faring  men  into  a  naval 
militia,  and  subject  them  to  tours  of  duty 
in  whatever  port  they  may  be. — ^To  General 
Smith,    v,  147.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

5216 .    It   is    ♦    ♦    *    material 

that  the  seaport  towns  should  have  artillery- 
militia  duly  trained  ♦  *  *  .—To  W.  H. 
Cabell,    v,  191.     (M.,  1807.) 

5217. .    I  think  our  naval  militia 

plan,  both  as  to  name  and  structure,  better 
for  us  than  the  English  plan  of  Sea-fencibles. 
—To  Robert  Smith,    v.  234.     (1808.) 

5218.  WTTiTTIA,  Officers.— Any  officer 
resigning  his  commission  on  being  called  into 
duty  by  the  Governor,  or  his  commanding 
officer,  shall  be  ordered  into  the  ranks,  and 
shall  moreover  suffer  punishment  as  for  dis- 
obedience of  command. — Invasion  Bnx. 
Ford  ed.,  ii.  125.    (i777) 

5219. .    Much  will  depend  on  the 

proper  choice  of  officers. — Invasion  Circu- 
lar-Letter.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  398.     (R.,   1781.) 


.    The  good  of  the  service 

requires  that  the  field  officers  at  least  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  service.  For  this  reason, 
these  will  be  provided  for  at  the  rendezvous. 
I  beg  that  this  may  not  be  considered  by  the 
militia  field  officers  [as  arising]  from  want  of 
respect  to  them.  We  know  and  confide  in 
their  zeal;  but  it  cannot  be  disreputable  to 
them  to  be  less  knowing  in  the  art  of  war 
than  those  who  have  greater  experience  in  it ; 
^d  being  less  knowing,  I  am  quite  sure  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  with  which  they  are  ani- 
mated, will  lead  them  to  wish  that  measure 
to  be  adopted  which  will  most  promote  the 
public  safety,  however  it  may  tend  to  keep 
them  from^  the  post  in  which  they  would  wish 
to  appear  *in  defence  of  their  country.* — To 
County  Lieutenants.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  398. 
(R.,  1781.) 

5821. .    I  enclose  you  a  charge 

against  ♦  ♦  *  [three  militia  officers],  as 
having  become  members  of  an  organized 
company,  calling  themselves  the  Tar  Com- 

•  Prom  a  letter  calling  otit  the  militia  of  several 
jouaties  of  Virginia  when  the  State  waa  invaded  by 
«*  British  forces.— Editor. 


pany,  avowing  their  object  to  be  the  tarring 
and  feathering  citizens  of  some  description.' 
Although  in  some  cases  the  animadversions 
of  the  law  may  be  properly  relied  on  to  pre- 
vent what  is  unlawful,  yet  with  those  clothed 
with  authority  from  the  Executive,  and  being 
a  part  of  the  Executive,  other  preventives 
are  expedient.  These  officers  should  be 
warned  that  the  Executive  cannot  tamely  look 
on  and  see  its  officers  threaten  to  become 
the  violators  instead  of  the  protectors  of  the 
rights  of  our  citizens. — To  Henry  Dear- 
born.   V,  383.     (1808.) 

5222.  WTTiTTIA,  Payment  of  Ohio.-— If 
we  suffer  the  question  of  paying  the  [Ohio] 
militia  embodied  to  be  thrown  on  their  Leg- 
islature, it  will  excite  acrimonious  debate  in 
that  body,  and  they  will  spread  the  same  dis- 
satisfaction among  their  constituents,  and 
finally  it  will  be  forced  back  on  us  through 
Congress.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better 
to  say  to  Mr.  Kirker,  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment is  fully  aware  that  emergencies 
which  appertain  to  them  will  sometimes  arise 
so  suddenly  as  not  to  give  time  for  con- 
sulting them,  before  the  State  must  get  into 
action;  that  the  expenses  in  such  cases,  in- 
curred 00  reasonable  grounds,  will  be  met 
by  the  General  Government;  and  that  in  the 
present  case  [Burr's  Conspiracy],  although 
it  appears  there  was  no  real  ground  for  em- 
bodying the  militia,  and  that  more  certain 
measures  for  ascertaining  the  truth  should 
have  been  taken  before  embodying  them  yet 
an  unwillingness  to  damp  the  public  spirit 
of  our  countrymen,  and  the  justice  cue  to  the 
individuals  who  came  forward  in  defence  of 
their  country,  and  could  not  know  the 
g^rounds  on  which  they  were  called,  have 
determined  us  to  consider  the  call  as  justi- 
fiable, and  to  defray  the  expenses. — To  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  v,  206.  Ford  ed.^  ix,  22. 
(W..  Oct.  1807.) 

5223.  MILITIAy  Public  property  and. 
— Be  pleased  to  give  the  same  notice  to  the 
militia  as  formerly,  that  no  man  will  be  ever 
discharged  till  he  shall  have  returned  what- 
ever public  arms  or  accoutrements  he  shall 
have  received. — ^To  Brigadier-General  Nel- 
son.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  396.     (R.,  1781.) 

5224.  KILITIAy  Regular  army  and.— I 
am  for  relying  for  internal  defence  on  our 
militia  solely,  till  actual  invasion. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

5225. .  None  but  an  armed  na- 
tion can  dispense  with  a  standing  army.  To 
keep  ours  armed  and  disciplined,  is  therefore 

at  all  times  important. — To  iv,  469. 

(W..  1803.) 

6226.  MILITIA,  Security  In.— For  a  peo- 
ple who  are  free,  and  who  mean  to  remain 
so,  a  well  organized  and  armed  n^ilitia  is 
their  best  security. — Eighth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  223.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

5227.  MILITIA,  Slaves  and.— Slaves  are 
by  the  law  excluded  from  the  militia,  and 
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wisely  as  to 'that  part  of  a  soldier's  duty 
which  consists  in  exercise  of  arms.  But 
whether  male  slaves  might  not  under  proper 
regulations  be  subjected  to  the  routine  of 
duty  as  pioneers,  and  to  other  military  labors, 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature.— To  the  Va.  House  of  Dele- 
gates.   FoRO  ED.,  iii,  36.    (R.,  1781) 

5228.  MILITLAy  Standing  fire.— The 
scene  of  military  operations  has  been  hitherto 
so  distant  from  these  States  that  their  militia 
are  strangers  to  the  actual  presence  of 
danger.  Habit  alone  will  enable  them  to 
view  this  with  familiarity,  to  face  it  without 
dismay;  a  habit  which  must  be  purchased 
by  calamity,  but  cannot  be  purchased  too 
dear.— To  the  President  of  Congress.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  33S-     (R..  1780.) 

6229.  KILITIAy  Subsistence  of  .—The 
present  [British]  invasion  [of  Virginia]  hav- 
ing rendered  it  necessary  to  call  into  the  field 
a  large  body  of  militia,  the  providing  them 
with  subsistence,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation becomes  an  arduous  task  in  the  un- 
organized state  of  our  military  system.  To 
effect  this  we  are  obliged  to  vest  the  heads  of 
the  Commissary's  and  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ments with  such  powers  as,  if  abused,  will  be 
most  afflicting  to  the  people.  Major  General 
Steuben,  taught  by  experience  on  similar  oc- 
casions, has  pressed  on  us  the  necessity  of 
calling  to  the  superintendence  of  these  of- 
ficers some  gentleman  of  distinguished  char- 
acter and  abilities,  who,  while  he  prescribes 
to  them  such  rules  as  will  effectually  pro- 
duce the  object  of  their  appointment,  will  yet 
stand  between  them  and  the  people  as  a 
guard  from,  oppression.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Under  the 
exigency  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  casting 
our  eyes  on  yourself  as  most  likely  to  fulfill 
our  wishes  and.  therefore,  solicit  your  un- 
dertaking this  charge.— To  Colonel  Richard 
Meade.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  400.     (R.,  1781.) 

5230.  MILITIAy  Washingrton  on  use 
of. — In  conversation  with  the  President,  and 
speaking  about  General  [Nathaniel]  Greene, 
he  said  that  he  and  General  Greene  had  al- 
ways differed  in  opinion  about  the  manner 
of  using  militia.  Greene  always  placed  them 
in  his  front;  himself  was  of  opinion  they 
should  always  be  used  as  a  reserve  to  im- 
prove any  advantage,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world.  He 
said  he  was  on  the  ground  of  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  with  a  person  who  was  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  who  explained  the  whole  of  it  to  him. 
That  General  Greene's  front  was  behind  a 
fence  at  the  edge  of  a  large  field,  through 
which  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  pass  to  get 
at  them;  and  that  in  their  passage  through 
this,  they  must  have  been  torn  all  to  pieces, 
if  troops  had  been  posted  there  who  would 
have  stood  their  ground;  and  that  the  re- 
treat from  that  position  was  through  a 
thicket,  perfectly  secure.  Instead  of  this,  he 
posted  the  North  Carolina  militia  there,  who 
only  gave  one  fire  and  fell  back,  so  that  the 
whole  benefit  of  their  position  was  lost.    He 

links  that  the  regulars,  with  their  field  pieces, 


would  have  hardly  let  a  single  man  get 
through  that  field. — The  Anas,  ix,  146. 
Ford  eo.,  i,  232.  (1793.)  See  Army  and 
War. 

5231.  khjtia  fob  lottisiaha 

The  spirit  of  this  country  is  totally  adverse  to 
a  large  military  force.  I  have  tried  for  twf> 
sessions  to  prevail  on  the  Legislature  to  let 
me  plant  thirty  thousand  well  chosen  volun- 
teers on  donation  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  a  militia  always  at  hand 
for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans;  but  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded. — ^To  Mr.  Chandler 
Price,    v,  47.     (W..  1807.) 

5232 .    The  defence  of  Orleans 

against  a  land  army  can  never  be  piovided 
for.  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, till  we  can  get  a  sufficient  militia 
there — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  215.  'FoiK]> 
ED.,  ix,  167.     (Nov.  1807.) 

5238.  — .  A  measure  has  now  tw^ce 

failed,  which  I  have  warmly  urged,  the  im- 
mediate settlement  by  donation  lands,  of  such 
a  body  of  militia  in  the  Territories  of  Or- 
leans and  Mississippi,  as  will  be  adequate  to 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans. — ^To  General. 
Armstrong,    v,  281.     (W.,  May  1808.) 

5234.  MmD,  Body  and.— If  this  period 
[youth]  be  suffered  to  pass  in  idleness,  the 
mind  becomes  lethargic  and  impotent,  as 
would  the  body  it  inhabits  if  unexercised 
during  the  same  time.  The  sympathy  be- 
tween body  and  mind  during  their  rise,  prog- 
ress and  decline,  is  too  strict  and  obvious 
to  endanger  our  being  misled  while  we  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, viii,  390.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  253.     (1782.) 

5235.  ULINJ),  Freedom  of.^Almishty 
God  hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  mani- 
fested His  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  re- 
main by  making  it  altogether  insusceptible  of 
restraint. — Statute  of  Religious  Freedom. 
viii,  454.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  227.     (1779) 

5236.  MIND,  Influencing.— All  attempts 

to  influence  [the  mind]  by  temporal  punish- 
ments, or  burthens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations, 
tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and 
meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan 
of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who 
being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  choose 
not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either. 
as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to  do,  but  to 
exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason  alone. — 
Statute  op  Religious  FftEEOOM.  viii,  454. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  238.     (i779.) 

5237.  MIND,  Qualities  of.— I  estimate 
the  qualities  of  the  mind;  i,  good  humor;  2, 
integrity;  3,  industry;  4,  science.  The  pref- 
erence of  the  first  to  the  second  quality  may 
not  at  first  be  acquiesced  in ;  but  certainly  we 
had  all  rather  associate  with  a  good-humored, 
light-principled  man,  than  with  an  ill-tem- 
pered rigorist  in  morality. — To  Dr.  Bekja- 
MiN  Rush,    v,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 


5238.  MINEBAL0GI8TS    IN 
ICA. — I  have   never  known   in  the   United 
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States  but  one  eminent  mtneraloffist,  who  could 
have  been  engaged  on  hire.  This  was  a  Mr. 
Goudon  from  France,  who  came  over  to  Phila- 
delphia six  or  seven  years  ago. — To  Goveknor 
Nicholas,  vi,  588.  (P.P..  1816.) 

5239.  MINEBiALOGT,  UtiUty.— To 
learn  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  different  strata  of  minerals  in  the  earth,  to 
know  from  their  habitual  collocations  and  prox- 
imities, where  we  find  one  mineral;  whether 
another,  for  which  we  are  seeking,  may  be 
expected  to  be  in  its  neighborhood,  is  useful. 
But  the  dreams  about  the  modes  of  creation, 
enquiries  whether  our  globe  has  been  formed  by 
the  agency  of  fire  or  water,  how  many  millions 
of  years  it  has  cost  Vulcan  or  Neptune  to  pro- 
duce what  the  fiat  of  the  Creator  would  effect 
by  a  single  act  of  will,  is  too  idle  to  be  worth 
a  single  hour  of  any  man's  life. — To  Dr.  John 
P.   Emmett.     vii,  443.     (M.,   i8a6.) 

5240.  VINES,  Federal  Oovemment  and. 
— I  am  afraid  we  know  too  little  as  yet  of  the 
lead  mines  to  establish  a  permanent  system. 
I  verily  believe  that  of  leasing  will  be  far  the 
best  for  the  United  States.  But  it  will  take 
time  to  find  out  what  rent  may  be  reserved, 
so  as  to  enable  the  lessee  to  compete  with  those 
who  work  mines  in  their  own  right,  and  yet 
have  an  encouraging  profit  for  themselves. 
Having  on  the  spot  two  such  men  as  Lewis  and 
Bates,  in  whose  integrity  and  prudence  un- 
limited confidence  may  be  placed,  would  it 
not  be  best  to  confide  to  them  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  leasing  and  regulating  the  management 
of  our  interests,  recommending  to  them  short 
leases,  at  firsts  till  themselves  shall  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
shall  l^  able  to  reduce  the  management  to  a 
system,  which  the  government  may  then  approve 
and  adhere  to  ?  I  think  one  article  of  it  should 
be  that  the  rent  shall  be  paid  in  metal,  not  in 
mineral,  so  that  we  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  works  which  will  always  be  mismanaged, 
and  reduce  our  concern  to  a  simple  rent.  We 
shall  lose  more  by  ill-managed  smelting  works 
than  the  digging  the  ore  is  worth.  Then,  it 
would  be  better  that  our  ore  remained  in  the 
earth  than  in  a  storehouse,  and  consequently 
we  give  nine-tenths  of  the  ore  for  nothing. 
These  thoughts  are  merely  for  your  considera- 
tion.— ^To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  210.  (Nov. 
1807.) 

5241. .  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion about  the  terms  we  have  to  consider,  but 
the  expediency  of  working  them. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,     v,    290.     (M.,    1808.) 

5242. .     I    received    your    favor 

covering  an  offer  ♦  ♦  *  of  an  iron  mine 
to  the  public,  and  I  thank  you  for  ^  *  * 
making  the  communication  *  ♦  ♦  .  But 
having  always  observed  that  public  works  are 
much  less  advantageously  managed  than  they 
are  by  private  hands,  I  have  thought  it  better 
for  the  public  to  go  to  market  for  whatever  it 
wants  which  is  to  be  found  there;  for  there 
competition  brings  it  down  to  the  minimum  of 
value.  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  buy  brass  can- 
non at  market  cheaper  than  we  could  make  iron 
ones.  I  think  it  material,  too,  not  to  abstract 
thc^  high  executive  officers  from  those  functions 
which  nobody  else  is  charged  to  carry  on,  and 
to  employ  them  in  superintending  works  which 
are  going  on  abundantly  in  private  hands.  Our 
predecessors  went  on  different  principles;  they 
bought  iron  mines,  and  sought  for  copper  ones. 
We  own  a  mine  at  Harper's  Ferry  of  the  finest 
iron  ever  put  into  a  cannon,  which  we  are 
afraid  to  attempt  to  work.     We  have  rented  it 


heretofore,  but  it  is  now  without  a  tenant — ^To 
Mr.  Bibb,     v,  326.     (M.,  July  1808.) 

5243.  HIKES,  Silver.— I  enclose  for  your 
information  the  account  of  a  silver  mine  ta 
fill  your  treasury. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
245.     (1808.) 

5244. .  With  respect  to  the  sil- 
ver mine  on  the  Platte,  1700  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  I  will  observe  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  between  us  and  Spain,  we  could  not 
propose  to  make  an  establishment  at  that  dis- 
tance from  all  support.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, that  the  knowledge  of  its  position  should 
be  preserved,  which  can  be  done  either  by  con- 
fiding it  to  the  government,  who  will  certainly 
never  make  use  of  it  without  an  honorable  com- 
pensation for  the  discovery  to  yourself  or  your 
representatives,  or  by  placing  it  wherever  you 
think  safest. — To  Anthony  G.  Bbttay.  v,  246. 
(W.,  1808.) 

5245.  lONESy  Virginia  lead.— We  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  the  lead  mines  to 
you  as  an  object  of  vast  importance.  We 
great  an  extent.  Considered  as,  perhaps,  the 
think  it  impossible  they  can  be  worked  to  too 
sole  means  of  supporting  the  American  cause, 
they  are  inestimable.  As  an  article  of  com- 
merce to  our  Colony,  too,  they  will  be  valuable ; 
and  even  the  wagonage,  if  done  either  by  the 
Colony  or  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  carry 
to  it  no  trifling  sum  of  money.* — To  Governor 
Patrick  Henry.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  67.     (July  1776.) 

5246.  MINISTEBS  (Foreign),  Appoint- 
znent  and  g^ade. — The  Constitution  having 
declared  that  the  President  shall  nominate  and, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  and  consuls,  the  President  de- 
sired my  opinion  whether  the  Senate  has  a 
right  to  negative  the  grade  he  may  think  it 
expedient  to  use  in  a  foreign  mission  as  well 
as  the  person  to  be  appointed.  I  think  the 
Senate  has  no  right  to  negative  the  grade.  The 
Constitution  has  divided  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment into  three  branches,  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive and  Judiciary,  lodging  each  with  a  distinct 
magistracy.  The  Legislative  it  has  given  com- 
pletely to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rei>resenta- 
tives.  It  has  declared  that  the  Executive  pow- 
ers shall  be  vested  in  the  President,  submitting 
only  special  articles  of  it  to  a  negative  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  has  vested  the  Judiciary  power 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  with  certain  exceptions 
also  in  favor  of  the  Senate.  The  transaction 
of  business  with  foreign  nations  is  Executive 
altogether.  It  belongs,  then,  to  the  head  of 
that  department,  except  as  to  such  portions  of  it 
as  are  specially  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  construed  strictly.  The 
Constitution  itself  indeed  has  taken  care  to 
circumscribe  this  one  within  very  strict  limits; 
for  it  gives  the  nomination  of  the  foreign 
agents  to  the  President,  the  appointments  to 
him  and  the  Senate  jointly,  and  the  commis- 
sioning to  the  President.  This  analysis  calls 
our  attention  to  the  strict  import  of  each  term. 
To  nominate  must  be  to  propose.  Appointment 
seems  that  act  of  the  will  which  constitutes  or 
makes  the  agent,  and  the  commission  is  the 
public  evidence  of  it.  But  there  are  still  other 
acts  previous  to  these  not  specially  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution,  to  wit:  ist.  The  destina- 
tion of  a  mission  to  the  particular  country 
where  the  public  service  calls  for  it,  and  2nd. 

♦  A  note  in  the  Ford  edition  says  this  paper  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  signed  by  the  whole  Vir- 
ginia delegation.— Editor. 
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the  character  or  grade  to  be  employed  in  it. 
The  natural  order  of  all  these  is  first,  desti- 
nation; second,  grade;  third,  nomination; 
fourth,  appointment;  fifth,  commission.  If 
appointment  does  not  comprehend  the  neigh- 
bor ng  acts  nomination  or  commission  (and 
the  Con.'titution  says  it  shall  not,  by  giving 
them  exclusively  to  the  President),  still  less 
can  it  pretend  to  comprehend  those  previous 
and  more  remote,  of  destination  ana  grade. 
The  Constitution,  analyzing  the  three  last, 
shows  they  do  not  comprehend  the  two  first. 
The  fourth  is  the  only  one  it  submits  to  the 
Senate.  Shaping  it  into  a  right  to  say  that 
"  A  or  B  is  unfit  to  be  appointed  ".  Now,  this 
cannot  comprehend  a  right  to  say  that  A  or  B 
is  indeed  fit  to  be  appointed,  but  the  grade 
fixed  on  is  not  the  fit  one  to  employ,  or,  *'  our 
connections  with  the  country  of  his  destination 
are  not  such  as  to  call  for  any  mission ''.  The 
Senate  is  not  supposed  by  the  Constitution  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  concerns^  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department.  It  was  not*  intended  that 
these  fhould  be  communicated  to  them,  nor  can 
they,  therefore,  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  calls  for  a  mission  to  any  particu- 
lar place,  or  of  the  particular  grade,  more  or 
less  marked,  which  special  and  secret  circum- 
stances roav  call  for.  All  this  is  left  to  the 
President.  'They  are  only  to  see  that  no  unfit 
person  be  employed.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  Senate  may  by  continual  negatives  on  the 
person,  do  what  amounts  to  a  negative  on  the 
grade,  and  so,  indirectly,  defeat  this  right  of 
the  President.  But  this  would  be  a  breach  of 
tru;  t ;  an  abuse  of  the  power  confided  to  the 
Senate,  of  which  that  body  cannot  be  supposed 
capable.  So  the  President  has  power  to  con- 
voke the  Legislature,  and  the  Senate  raisrht 
defeat  that  power  by  refusing  to  come.  This 
equally  amounts  to  a  negative  on  the  power 
of  convoking.  Yet  nobody  will  say  they  pos- 
sess ^uch  a  negative,  or  would  be  capable  of 
USUI  ping  it  by  such  oblique  means.  If  the 
Constitution  had  meant  to  give  the  Senate  a 
negative  on  the  grade,  or  destination,  as  well 
as  on  the  person,  it  would  have  said  so  in 
direct  terms,  and  not  left  it  to  be  effected  by 
a  sidewind.  It  could  never  mean  to  give  them 
the  use  of  one  power  through  the  abuse  of  an- 
other.— Opi.vion  on  Powers  of  the  Senate. 
vii,  465.     Ford  ed.,  v,  161.     (1790.) 

5247. .     The  Secretary  of  State 

recapitulated  [to  a  committee  of  the  Senate] 
the  circumstances  which  justified  the  Presi- 
dent's having  continued  the  grade  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  [at  The  Hague]  ;  but  added, 
that  whenever  the  biennial  bill  should  come  on, 
each  House  would  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  review  the  establishment  again,  and  when- 
ever it  should  appear  that  either  House  thought 
any  part  of  it  might  be  reduced,  on  giving  to 
the  Executive  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
first  convenient  occasion  to  reduce  it,  the  Ex- 
ecutive could  not  but  do  it;  but  that  it  would 
he  extremely  injurious  ♦  ♦  *  to  do  it  so 
abruptly  as  to  occasion  the  recall  of  ministers, 
or  unfriendly  sensations  in  any  of  those 
countries  with  which  our  commerce  is  in- 
teresting.— The  Anas,  ix,  422.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
172.     (January  1792.) 

5248. .    After  mature  considera- 
tion and  consultation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 

•  In  one  of  the  two  editions  of  Jefferson's  Wri- 
tings, quoted  in  this  work,  "  not  "  is  omitted.     The 
MS.  copy  of  the  opinion  which,  with  the  other  papers 
'»fTer!W>n,  is  preserved  in  the  Department  of  State, 
xamined  m  order  to  verify  the  text.    Jefferson 
**  it  was  no/  intended".— EDITOR. 


Constitution  has  made  the  President  the  sole 
competent  judge  to  what  places  circumstances 
render  it  expedient  that  ambassadors,  or  other 
public  ministers,  should  be  sent,  and  of  what 
grade  they  should  be;  and  that  it  has  ascribed 
to  the  Senate  no  executive  act  but  the  single  one 
of  giving  or  withholding  their  consent  to  the 
person  nominated.  I  think  it  my  duty,  there- 
fore, to  protest,  and  do  protest  against  the 
validity  of  any  resolutions  of  the  Senate  assert- 
ing or  implying  any  right  in  that  House  to  ex- 
ercise any  executive  authority,  but  the  single 
one  before  mentioned. — Paragraph  for  Presi- 
dent's Message.     Ford  ed.,  v,  415.     (1793.) 

5240.  MINlSTEBS(Forei£rn)y&xchaxige 

of.— I  doubt  whether  it  be  honorable  for  us 
to  keep  anybody  at  London  unless  they  keep 
some  person  at  New  York. — To  W.  S.  Smith. 
ii,  284.     (P.,  X787.) 

6250 .    The    President    *    *     • 

authorized  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  to  enter 
into  conference  with  the  British  ministers  in 
order  to  discover  their  sentiments  on  the  ex- 
change of  a  minister.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris ♦  ♦  *  [to  the  President]  state  the 
communications,  oral  and  written,  which  have 
passed  between  him  and  the  ministers;  and 
from  these  the  Secretarv  of  State  draws  the 
following  inference:  That  ♦  *  ♦  their 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  disposed  to 
exchange  a  minister^  but  meets  with  opposition 
in  his  Cabinet,  so  as  to  render  the  issue  uncer- 
tain. The  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Morris's  letters  remove  any  doubts 
which  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
•ntentions  and  dispositions  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net ;  that  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  the  United 
States,  useless  and  even  injurious,  to  renew 
the  propositions  for  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  exchange  of 
a  minister,  and  that  this  subject  should  now 
remain  dormant,  till  it  shall  be  brought  forward 
earnestly  by  them. — Official  Report,  vii,  517. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  261.     (December  1790.) 

5251. — .    You    have    placed     the 

British  proposition  of  exchanging  a  minister  on 
proper  ground.  It  must  certainly  come  from 
them,  and  come  in  unequivocal  form.  With 
those  who  respect  their  own  dignity  so  much. 
ours  must  not  be  counted  at  naught.  On  their 
own  proposal  formally,  to  exchange  a  minister 
we  sent  them  one.  They  have  taken  no  notice 
of  that,  and  talk  of  agreeing  to  exchange  one 
now,  as  if  the  idea  were  new.  Besides,  what 
they  are  saying  to  you,  they  are  talking  to  us 
through  Quebec;  but  so  informally,  that  they 
may  disavow  it  when  they  please. — ^To  Gouvbr- 
NEUR  Morris,  iii,  i8a.  Ford  ed.,  v,  224.  (N 
Y.,  Aug.    1790.) 

5252.  MINISTEB8  (Foreign).  Bxtraor- 
dlnary  expenses.— With  respect  to  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  which  you  may  be  under 
the  necessity  of  incurring  at  the  coronation,  I 
am  not  authorized  to  give  any  advice.  •  •  • 
I  should  certainly  suppose  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  at  Madrid^  was  to  do 
as  the  representatives  of  other  sovereignties 
do.  and  that  it  would  be  viewed  as  the  compli- 
ment of  our  nation  and  not  of  its  minister. 
If  this  be  the  true  point  of  view,  it  proves 
at  whose  expense  it  should  be. — ^To  William 
Carmichael.     Ford  ed.,  v,  125.     (P.,  1789.) 

5253.  MINISTEB8     (Foreign),     Outfit 

of.— When  Congress  made  their  first  appoint- 
ments of  ministers  to  be  resident  in  Europe. 
I  have  understood  (for  I  was  not  then  in  Con- 
gress)   that   they   allowed   them   all   their   ex- 
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penses,  and  a  fixed  sum  over  and  above  for  their 
time.     Among  their   expenses   was   necessarily 
understood     their      outfit.      Afterwards      they 
thought  proper  to  give  them  fixed  salaries  of 
eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dol- 
lars and  one-ninth  a  year ;  and  again  by  a  reso- 
lution   of    May    the    6th    and    8th,    1784,    the 
••  salaries  "  of  their  ministers  at  foreign  courts 
were  reduced  to  nine  thousand  dollars,  to  take 
place  on  the   ist  of  August  ensuing.     On  the 
7th  of  May,  I  was  appointed  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Adams  and   Dr.   Franklin,  for  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  of  commerce;  but  this  appointment 
being  temporary,  for  two  years  only,  and  not 
as  of  a  resident  minister,  the  article  of  outfit 
did   not  come  into  question.     I  asked  an  ad- 
vance of  six  months*  salary,  that  I  might  be  in 
cash   to   meet   the   first   expenses,   which   was 
ordered.    The  year  following  I  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  at  this  court  [France]. 
This  was  the  first  appointment  of  a  minister 
resident,  since  the  original  ones,  under  which 
all  expenses  were  to  be  paid.     So  much  of  the 
ancient  regulation  as  respected  annual  expenses 
had  been  altered  to  a  sum  certain ;  so  much  of 
it  as  respected  first  expenses,  or  outfit,  remained 
unaltered;  and  I  might,  therefore,  expect  that 
the  actual  expenses  for  outfit  were  to  be  paid. 
When   I   prepared   my   account   for  settlement 
with  Mr.  Barclay,  I  began  a  detail  of  the  arti- 
cles  of  clothing,  carriage,  horses,  and  house- 
hold furniture.     I  found  they  were  numerous, 
minute,  and  incapable  from  their  nature  of  be- 
ing vouched ;  and  often  entered  in  my  memo- 
randum book  under  a  general  head  only,  so  that 
I  could  not  specify  them.     I  found  they  would 
exceed  a  years  salary.     Supposing,  therefore, 
that  mine  being  the  first  case.  Congress  would 
make  a  precedent  of  it,  and  prefer  a  sum  fixed 
for   the  outfit  as  well   as  the  salary,   I   have 
charged  it  in  my  account  at  a  year's  salary; 
presuming  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
an  outfit  IS  a  reasonable  charge.     It  is  the  usage 
here  (and  I  suppose  at  all  courts),  that  a  min- 
ister resident  shall  establish  his  house  in  the 
first  instant.     If  this  is  to  be  done  out  of  his 
salary,  he  will  be  a  twelvemonth,  at  least,  with- 
out a  copper  to  live  on.     It  is  the  universal 
practice,  tnerefore,  of  all  nations  to  allow  the 
outfit  as  a  separate  article  from  the  salary.     I 
have  enquired  here  into  the  usual  amount  of 
it.     I  find  that  sometimes  the  sovereign  pays 
the  actual  cost.     This  is  particularly  the  case 
of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  now  coming  here, 
who  is  to  provide  a  service  of  pl^te,  and  every 
article  of  furniture  and  other  matters  of  first 
expense,  to  be  paid  for  by  his  court.     In  other 
instances,  they  give  a  service  of  plate,  and  a 
fixed  sum  for  all  other  articles,  which  fixed  sum 
i«  in  no  case  lower  than  a  year's  salary.^  I  de- 
sire no  service  of  plate,  having  no  ambition  for 
splendor.     My  furniture,  carriage  and  apparel 
are  all  plain,  yet  they  have  cost  me  more  than 
a    year's    salary.      I    suppose    that    in    every 
country,  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  a  year's 
expense  would  be  found  a  moderate  measure 
for  the  furniture  of  a  man's  house.     It  is  not 
more  certain  to  me  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, than  that  our  government  must  allow 
the  outfit  on  their  future  appointment  of  for- 
eign ministers;   and  it  would  be  hard  on  me 
so   to   stand  between  the  discontinuance  of  a 
former  rule,  and   institution   of  a   future  one, 
as   to  have  the  benefit  of  neither. — ^To  John 
Jay.     ii,  401.     (P.,  1788.) 

5254. .  The  outfit  given  to  min- 
isters resident  to  enable  them  to  furnish  their 
house,  but  given  by  no  nation  to  a  temporary 
minister,    who    is    never    expected    to    take    a 


house  or  to  entertainj  but  considered  on  the 
footing  of  a  voyageur,  our  predecessors  gave 
to  their  extraordinary  ministers  by  the  whole- 
sale. In  the  beginning  of  our  administration, 
among  other  articles  of  reformation  in  ex- 
pense, it  was  determined  not  to  give  an  outfit 
to  ministers  extraordinary,  and  not  to  incur 
the  expense  with  any  minister  of  sending  a 
frigate  to  carry  or  bring  him.  The  Boston 
happened  to  be  going  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  permitted,  therefore,  to  take  up  Mr. 
Livingston,  and  touch  in  a  port  of  France.  A 
frigate  was  denied  to  Charles  Pinckney,  and 
has  been  refused  to  Mr.  King  for  his  return. 
Mr.  Madison's  friendship  and  mine  to  you 
being  so  well  known,  the  public  will  have  eagle 
eyes  to  watch  if  we  grant  you  any  indulgences 
out  of  the  general  rule ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  example  set  in  your  case  [as  Minister 
Extraordinary  to  France]  will  be  more  cogent 
on  future  ones,  and  produce  greater  approba- 
tion to  our  conduct.  The  allowance,  therefore, 
will  be  in  this,  and  all  similar  cases,  all  the  ex- 
penses of  your  journey  and  voyage,  taking  a 
ship's  cabin  to  yourself,  nine  thousand  dollars 
a  year  from  your  leaving  home  till  the  pro- 
ceedings of  your  mission  are  terminated,  and 
then  the  quarter's  salary  for  the  expenses  of 
your  return,  as  prescribed  by  law.-— To  James 
Monroe,  iv,  455.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  191.  (W., 
1803.) 

5255.  MINISTEBS  (Foreigrn),  Privi- 
leges.— ^Legal  provision  should  be  made  for 
protecting  and  vindicating  those  privileges  and 
immunities  to  which  foreign  ministers,  and 
others  attending  on  Congress  are  entitled  by 
the  law  of  nations. — Congress  Resolution. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  463.     (April   1784.) 

5256. .  Foreign  ministers  are  not 

bound  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the 
land.  They  are  privileged  by  their  ignorance 
of  them.  They  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  nat- 
ural justice  onlv. — To  William  Short.  Ford 
ed.,  v,  246.     (M.,  1790.) 

5267. Every  person,  diplomatic 

ifi  his  otvn  right,  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  law  of  nations,  in  his  own  right.  Among 
these  is  the  receipt  of  all  packages  unopened 
and  unexamined  by  the  country  which  receives 
him.  The  usage  of  nations  has  established 
that  this  shall  liberate  whatever  is  imported 
hon&  fide  for  his  own  use,  from  paying  duty. 
A  government  may  control  the  number  of 
diplomatic  characters  it  will  receive ;  but  if  it 
receives  them  it  cannot  control  their  rights 
wh'le  bond  fide  exercised.  Thus  Dr.  Franklin. 
Mr.  Adams,  Colonel  Humphreys  and  myself,  all 
residing  at  Paris  at  the  same  time,  had  all  of 
us  our  importation  duty  free.  Great  Britain 
had  an  ambassador  and  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary there,  and  an  ambassador  extra  for 
several  years;  all  three  had  their  entries  free. 
In  most  countries  this  privilege  is  permanent. 
Great  Britain  is  niggardly,  and  allows  it  only 
on  the  first  arrival.  But  in  this,  as  she  treats 
us  only  as  she  does  the  most  favored  nations, 
so  we  should  treat  her  as  we  do  the  most  fa- 
vored nations.  If  these  principles  are  correct, 
Mr.  Foster  is  duty  free. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
iv,   588.     (W.,    1805.) 

5258.  MINISTEBS  (Foreign),  Beception 
of. — The  Secretary  of  State  has  fhe  honor  to 
inform  the  Minister  of  France  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  receive  his  letters  of  credence  to-day 
at  half  after  two:  that  this  will  be  done  in  a 
room  of  private  audience,  without  any  cere- 
mony whatever,  or  other  person  present  than 
the   Secretary   of   State,   this   being  the  usage 
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which  will  be  observed.  As  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  with  the  President  before  that 
hour  on  business,  the  Minister  will  find  him 
there. — To  Jean  Baptists  Ternant.  Ford  ed., 
V,  370.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

6259. u    The    reception    of    the 

minister  at  all  ♦  ♦  •  (in  favor  of  which 
Colonel  Hamilton  has  given  his  opinion,  though 
reluctantly,  as  he  confessed),  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  legitimacy  of  their  [the  French] 
government. — Opinion  on  French  Treaties. 
vii,  616.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  223.     (1793.) 

5260. .    It  has  been  said  without 

contradiction,  and  the  people  have  been  made 
to  believe,  that  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  re- 
ceive our  Envoys  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  a  sufficient  cause  of  war ;  whereas, 
every  one  who  has  ever  read  a  book  on  the  law 
of  nations  knows,  that  it  is  an  unquestionable 
right  in  every  power  to  refuse  any  minister 
who  is  personally  disagreeable. — To  Edmund 
Pendleton,  iv,  289.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  359.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

5261. ,     The    Constitution    has 

made  the  Executive  the  organ  for  managing 
our  ''ntercourse  with  foreign  nations.  It  au- 
thorizes him  to  appoint  and  receive  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls. 
The  term  minister  being  applicable  to  other 
agents  as  well  as  diplomatic,  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  government,  considered  as  a  com- 
mentary, established  this  broad  meaning;  and 
the  public  interest  approves  it ;  because  it  would 
be  extravagant  to  employ  a  diplomatic  minister 
for  a  business  which  a  mere  rider  would  exe- 
cute. The  Executive  being  thus  charged  with 
the  foreign  intercourse,  no  law  has  undertaken 
to  prescribe  its  secific  duties. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin,   iv,   520.     (1804.) 

5262.  MINISTEBS  (Foreigrn),  Rejec- 
tion.— The  public  interest  certainly  made  the 
rejection  of  Chevalier  de  Onis  expedient,  and 
as  that  is  a  motive  which  it  is  not  pleasant  al- 
ways to  avow,  I  think  it  fortunate  that  the 
contending  claims  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand 
furnished  such  plausible  embarrassment  to  the 
question  of  right ;  for,  on  our  principles,  I  pre- 
sume, the  right  of  the  Junta  to  send  a  minister 
could  not  be  denied. — To  President  Madison. 
V,  480.     (M.,  Nov.  1809.) 

5263.  MINISTEBS  (Foreign),  Revolu- 
tions and. — Whenever  the  scene  [Paris  dur- 
ing Revolution]  became  personally  dangerous  to 
you,  it  was  proper  you  should  leave  it,  as  well 
from  personal  as  public  motives.  But  what  de- 
gree of  danger  should  be  awaited,  to  what 
distance  or  place  you  should  retire,  are  circum- 
stances which  must  rest  with  your  own  discre- 
tion, it  being  impossible  to  prescribe  them  from 
hence. — To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  489.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,   131.     (Pa.,  Nov.   1792.) 

5264.  MINISTEBS  (Poreign),  Botation 

in. — I  think  it  possible  that  it  will  be  estab- 
lished into  a  maxim  of  the  new  government 
to  discontinue  its  foreign  servants  after  a  cer- 
tain time  of  absence  from  their  own  country, 
because  they  lose  in  time  that  sufficient  degree 
of  intimacy  with  its  circumstances  which  alone 
can  enable  them  to  know  and  pursue  its  in- 
terests. Seven  years  have  been  talked  of. — To 
William  Short.    Ford  ed.,  v,  244.  (M.,  1790.) 

5265.  MINISTEBS  (Foreign),  Salaries. 

— Vo«  u^^r^  doubtless  heard  of  the  complaints 

-ninisters  as  to  the  incompetency 

I  believe  it  would  be  better 


were  they  somewhat  enlarged.  Yet  a  moment's 
reflection  will  satisfy  you  that  a  man  may  live 
in  any  country  on  any  scale  he  pleases,  and 
more  easily  in  that  [France]  than  this,  because 
there  the  grades  are  more  distinctly  marked. 
From  the  ambassador  there  a  certain  degree  of 
representation  is  expected.  But  the  lower 
grades  of  Envoy,  Minister,  Resident,  Cliarge, 
have  been  introduced  to  accommodate  both  the 
sovereign  and  missionary  as  to  the  scale  of  ex- 
pense. I  can  assure  you  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  ground,  that  these  latter  grades 
are  left  free  in  the  opinion  of  the  place  to  adopt 
any  style  they  please,  and  that  it  does  not  lessen 
their  estimation  or  their  usefulness.  When  I 
was  at  Paris,  two-thirds  of  the  diplomatic  men 
of  the  second  and  third  orders  entertained  no- 
body. Yet  they  were  as  much  invited  out  and 
honored  as  those  of  the  same  grades  who  en- 
tertained. ♦  ♦  ♦  This  procures  one  some  sun- 
shine friends  who  like  to  eat  of  your  good 
things,  but  has  no  effect  on  the  men  of  real 
business,  the  only  men  of  real  use  to  you,  in 
a  place  where  every  man  is  estimated  at  what 
he  really  is. — To  General  John  Armstrong. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  30a.     (W.,  1804.) 

—  MINISTEBS  (Foreigrn),  Secaretaries 
of  Legation  and. — See  Sumter. 

5266.  MINISTEBS  (Foreigrn),  Verbal 
comxnunicationB. — Verbal  communications 
are  very  insecure;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
deny  them  or  to  change  their  terms,  in  order 
to  do  away  their  effect  at  any  time.  Those  in 
writing  have  many  and  obvious  advantages,  and 
ought  to  be  preferred. — To  Thomas  Pinckney. 
iv,  63.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  416.  (Pa.,  1793.)  See 
Diplomatic  Establishment. 

5267.  MINISTEBS      (Imperial). —What 

are  their  [Kings]  ministers  but  a  committee, 
badly  chosen? — To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  ii, 
221.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  426.    (P.,  1787.) 

5268.  MINISTEBS  (Imperial),  PoUtic. 
— Ministers  and  merchants  love  nobody.  The 
merchants  here  [France]  are  endeavoring  to 
exclude  us  from  their  [West  India]  islands. 
The^  ministers  will  be  governed  in  it  by  political 
motives,  and  will  do  it,  or  not  do  it,  as  these 
shall  appear  to  dictate,  without  love  or  hatred 
to  anybody. — To  John  Langdon.  i,  429.  (P., 
1785.) 

5269.  MINISTEBS  (Beligions),  Fear- 
less of. — You  judge  truly  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  priests.  They  have  tried  upon  me  alt 
their  various  batteries,  of  pious  whining,  hypo- 
critital  canting,  lying  and  slandering,  without 
being  able  to  give  me  one  moment  of  pain. — 
To  Horatio  Gates  Spafford.  Ford  kd.,  x,  13. 
(M.,  18x6.) 

5270.  MINISTEBS  (Beligions),  Stench. 

— The  Cur^s  throughout  the  [French]  King- 
dom form  the  mass  of  the  clergy.  They  arc 
the  only  part  favorably  known  to  the  people, 
because  solely  charged  with  the  duties  of  bao- 
tism,  burial,  confession,  visitation  of  the  sick, 
instruction  of  the  children,  and  aiding  the  poor. 
They  are  themselves  of  the  people,  and  united 
with  them.  The  carriages  and  equipage  only 
of  the  higher  clergy,  not  their  persons,  are 
known  to  the  people,  and  are  in  detestation 
with  them. — ^To  James  Madison,  iii,  58.  (P. 
1789.) 

5271. ,    Nor  should  we  wonder 

at  *  ♦  ♦  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitu- 
tion in  1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  power  under  which  •  •  •  th« 
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C French]  people  were  groimd  to  powder;  when 
wc  pass  in  review  *  ♦  *  the  riches,  luxury,  in- 
dolence and  immorality  of  the  clergy. — Auto- 
biography,   i,  86.    Ford  ed.,  i,  ii8.     (iSai.) 

5272.  MINISTEBS  (BeUgious),  Hostil- 
ity  to  Jefferson. — The  delusion  into  which 
the   X.  Y.  Z.  plot  shows  it  possible  to  push  the 
people;  the  successful  experiment  made  tmder 
the    prevalence  of  that  delusion  on  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  which,  while  it  secured  the 
trcedom  of  the  press,   covered   also   the   free- 
dom   of   religion,    had   given   to   the   clergy   a 
very   favorite  hope  of  obtaining  an  establish- 
ment   of    a    particular    form    of    Christianity 
through  the  United  States;  and  as  every  sect 
believes  its  own  form  the  true  one,  every  one, 
perhaps  hoped  for  his  own,  but  especially  the 
Kpiscopalians  and  Congregationalists.     The  re- 
turning good  sense   of   our   country  threatens 
abortion  to  their  hopes,  and  they  believe  that 
any  portion  of  power  confided  to  me,  will  be 
exercised  in  opposition  to  their  schemes.    And 
they   believe  rightly;   for   I   have   sworn   upon 
the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.     But 
this    is  all  they   have  to   fear   from   me;    and 
enough,  too,  in  their  opinion.     And  this  is  ibe 
cause  of  their  printing  lying  pamphlets  against 
me,  forging  conversations  for  me  with  Mazzei, 
Bishop  Madison,  &c.,  which  are  absolute  false- 
hoods without  a  circumstance  of  truth  to  rest 
on ;  falsehoods,  too,  of  which  I  acquiet  Mazzei 
and  Bishop  Madison  for  they  are  men  of  truth. 
But  enough  of  this.    It  is  more  than  I  have  be- 
fore committed  to  paper  on  the  subject  of  all 
the  lies  that  have  been  preached  and  printed 
against  me. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,   iv,  336. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  460.  (M.,  Sep.  x8oo.) 

5273.  MINISTEBS  (BeUgious),  Liberty 
4txid. — In  every  country  and  in  every  age,  the 

priest  has  been  hostile  to  liberty.  He  is  always 
in  alliance  with  the  despot,  abetting  his  abuses 
in  return  for  protection  to  his  own. — To 
Horatio  G.  Spafford.    vi,  334.     (M.,  18 14.) 

5274.  MINISTEBS  (BeUgious),  New 
IBngland. — The  sway  of  the  clergy  in  New 
Hngland  is  indeed  formidable.  No  mind  beyond 
mediocrity  dares  there  to  develop  itself.  If  it 
does,  they  excite  against  it  the  public  opinion 
which  they  command,  and  by  little,  but  inces- 
sant and  tearing  persecutions,  drive  it  from 
among  them.  Their  present  emigrations  to  the 
Western  country  are  real  flights  from  persecu- 
tion, religious  and  political,  but  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  country  by  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  opinion  leaves  the  despotism  over 
the  residue  more  intense,  more  oppressive. — • 
To  Horatio  Gates  Spafford.  Ford  ed.,  x,  13. 
<M.,  1816.) 

5275. .  The  advocate  of  religious 

freedom   is  to   expect   neither  peace   nor   for- 

fiveness  from  the  New  England  clergy. — To 
,EVi  Lincoln,  iv,  427.  Ford  bd.,  viii-  129. 
(1802.)  See  Church,  Church  and  State, 
C*L£RCV,  and  Religion. 

5276.  MINOBITYy    Censorship    by. — A 

respectable  minority  [in  Congress]  is  useful 
as  censors.  The  present  one  is  not  respect- 
able, being  the  bitterest  remains  of  the  cup 
of  federalism,  rendered  desperate  and  furious 
by  despair.— To  Joel  Barlow,  iv,  437.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  149.     (W.,  May  1802.) 

5277.  MINOBITY,  Bqual  rights  of .— 
Bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle  that  ♦  *  ♦ 
the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 


equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 
would  be  oppression. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,   viii,  2.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  2.    (1801.) 

5278.  MINOBITY,  Sacrifices  to.^The 
minorities  [against  the  new  Constitution]  in 
most  of  the  accepting  States  have  been  very 
respectable;  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  pru- 
dent, were  it  not  otherwise  reasonable,  to 
make  some  sacrifice  to  them. — To  General 
Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford  ed.,  v,  56.  (P., 
1788.) 

5279. .    The  minorities   [against 

the  new  Constitution]  are  too  respectable, 
not  to  be  entitled  to  some  sacrifice  of  opinion ; 
especially  when  a  great  proportion  of  them 
would  be  contented  with  a  bill  of  rights. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  506.  Ford  ed.,  v,  53. 
(P.,  Nov.  1788.) 

5280.  MINT,  Bstablishment  of  .^The 
propositions*  under  consideration  [by  Con- 
gress] suppose  that  the  coinage  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the 
implements  are  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
undertaker;  which  conditions,  in  the  opinion 
[of  the  Secretary  of  State]  render  them  in- 
admissible, for  these  reasons:  Coinage  is 
peculiarly  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  To 
transfer  its  exercise  into  another  country,  is 
to  submit  it  to  another  sovereign.  Its  trans- 
portation across  the  ocean,  besides  the  or- 
dinary dangers  of  the  sea,  would  expose  it  to 
acts  of  piracy,  by  the  crews  to  whom  it  would 
be  confided,  as  well  as  by  others  apprized  of 
its  passage.  In  time  of  war,  it  would  offer 
to  the  enterprises  of  an  enemy  what  have 
been  emphatically  called  the  sinews  of  war. 
If  the  war  were  with  the  nation  within  whose 
territory  the  coinage  is,  the  first  act  of  war, 
or  reprisal,  might  be  to  arrest  this  operation, 
with  the  implements  and  materials  coined 
and  uncoined,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 
The  reputation  and  principles  of  the  present 
undertaker  are  safeguards  against  the  abuses 
of  a  coinage,  carried  on  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, where  no  checks  could  be  provided  by 
the  proper  sovereign,  no  regulations  estab- 
lished, no  police,  no  guard  exercised;  in 
short,  none  of  the  numerous  cautions  hitherto 
thought  essential  at  every  mint ;  but  in  hands 
less  entitled  to  confidence,  these  will  become 
dangers.  We  may  be  secured,  indeed,  by 
proper  experiments  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
coin  delivered  us  according  to  contract,  but 
we  cannot  be  secured  against  that  which, 
though  less  pure,  shall  be  struck  in  the  general 
die,  and  protected  against  the  vigilance  of 
Government,  till  it  shall  have  entered  into 
circulation.  We  lose  the  opportunity  of  call- 
ing in  and  recoining  the  clipped  money  in 
circulation,  or  we  double  our  risk  by  a  double 
transportation.  We  lose,  in  like  manner,  the 
resource  of  coining  up  our  household  plate 
in  the  instant  of  great  distress.  We  lose  the 
means  of  forming  artists  to  continue  the 
works,  when  the  common  accidents  of  mor- 
tality shall  have  deprived  us  of  those  who 
began  them.    In  fine,  the  carrying  on  a  coin- 

♦  The  question  was  referred  to  Jefferson  by  tho 
House  ot  Representatives.— Editor. 
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age  in  a  foreign  country,  as  far  as  the  Sec- 
rctary  knows,  is  without  example;  and  gen- 
eral  example  is  weighty  authority.  He  is, 
therefore,  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that  a 
mint,  whenever  established,  should  be  estab- 
lished at  home.— Coinage  Report,  vii.  463. 
(April  1790.) 

6S81.  MIBAGE    AT    XONTICEIXO.— 

The  clevat'on  and  particular  situat'on  at  Monti- 
cello  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  phenom- 
enon wh'ch  is  rare  at  land,  though  frequent  at 
sea.  The  seamen  call  it  looming.  Philosophy 
is  as  vet  in  the  rear  of  the  seamen,  for  so  far 
from  having  accounted  for  it,  she  has  not  given 
it  a  name.  Its  principal  effect  is  to  make  dis- 
tant objects  appear  larger,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  law  ot  vision,  by  which  they  are  dimin- 
ished. I  know  an  instance,  at  Yorlctown,  from 
whence  the  water  prospect  eastwardly  is  with- 
out termination,  wherein  a  canoe  with  three 
men,  at  a  great  distance  was  taken  for  a  ship 
with  its  three  masts.  I  am  little  acquainted 
with  the  phenomenon  as  it  shows  itself  at  sea ; 
but  nt  Monticello  it  is  familiar.  There  is'  a 
solitary  mountain  about  forty  miles  off  in  the 
South,  whose  natural  shape,  as  presented  to 
view  there,  is  a  regular  cone ;  but  by  the  effect 
of  loom'ng.  it  sometimes  subsides  almost  totally 
in  the  horixon:  sometimes  it  rises  more  acute 
and  more  elevated ;  sometimes  it  is  hemispher- 
ical ;  and  sometimes  its  sides  are  perpendicular. 
Its  top  flat,  and  as  broad  as  its  base.  In  short, 
it  oasnmcs  nt  times  the  most  whimsical  shapes, 
and  all  these  perhaps  successively  in  the  same 
morniuR.  The  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  comes 
into  view,  in  the  north-east^  at  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  divStance.  and  approaching  in  a  direct 
line,  passes  by  within  twenty  miles,  and  goes 
otY  to  the  south'west.  This  phenomenon  begins 
to  show  itself  on  these  mountains  at  aboivt 
fifty  miles  distance,  and  continues  beyond  that 
ns  far  ns  they  are  seen.  I  remark  no  particular 
»Ute,  cither  m  the  weight,  moisture,  or  heat  of 
the  atiuoMphere.  necessary  to  produce  this.  The 
only  constant  circumstances  are  its  appearance 
in  the  morning  only,  and  on  objects  at  least 
l\uty  or  titty  miles  distant.  In  this  latter  cir- 
(Muu^tance.  if  not  in  both,  it  differs  from  the 
looming  on  the  water.  Refraction  will  not 
ttocount  for  the  metamorphosis.  That  only 
ch.'U\Kv»  the  pronortions  of  leiiKth  and  breadth, 
Imsc  anvl  altitiule.  prcservinj;  the  general  out- 
lines. Thus  it  nny  make  a  circle  appear  ellip- 
\\\\\\,  frtue  or  tlepirss  a  cone,  hut  by  none  of 
it'  lrt\\».  as  >rt  dovelopeil.  w»U  it  make  a  circle 
nppoai  a  avpMU",  or  a  cone  a  .sphere. — Xotfs  on 

\|K\.(N(\.      Mil.  ^<.**.      I'OKO  Ko  .   ni,    li^o,    V^I.'S.J.'^ 

5)k>Sa.  XIRANPA   SXPEDiriOK.  Jet- 

frv»ou*»  knowliHi|r«  of.— 1  hat  iho  oxiHxli- 
t  00  »>!  Xtu.tiivU  wa'i  o\^vinten,\nc<>i  hy  me,  'S  an 
,0*Nv*I\»i«»  t,iKvh,v^^  \t\  It  h.^xe  jsv^Mc  ttv^m  whom 
»t  iM«<^t  ,*»s<  \  ,^n\  v^fvfxvNt  >t  IS  e^jiuil  v  so  as 
t>v  \'»  M  t.h'^xNu  IV  ki\ow  a*  iMxsch  ot  it  as 
Ms*   c  ^\'M   \\.»<  vxu«    vtvuw   hut  not  tv*  eiTCV'urji^ 

11  l\»     \\»M*.  VM     l\   \M!        IV.     5**i.        KORD    KIN.. 

^Mi    A    x»   -VilKM*    ^HT     ol    >'     ,'ttx'     <<l     'M    t»»;r    Av»"    -*•< 

U*  i*»v  •'  »«^  .*  *  i^o'i   ,tvt*.'»x   ^xc"  ^'*'v-'v  ><r  vi  ; 

II     lO    N*    S"  ?OX>M    t*^  It    \\v*    >*>*:\"    ♦•»    '  •*;::i!".ji>  ;f 

\>s*  s«  H'x'*  I     m     \i     A  VA  1    ev  v^•  v,"  »        \     >t,** 

\Kn'«.V     I\*    \0»'       t"^  »t     t'^»x    Xk  At    O'!      \-'>     ^    t^  -     • 


us  he  was  about  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his 
native  country  from  bondage,  and  intimated  a 
hope  of  our  aid,  or  connivance  at  least.  He  was 
at  once  informed,  that  although  we  Had  great 
cause  of  complaint  against  Spain,  and  even  of 
war,  yet  whenever  we  should  think  proper  to 
act  as  her  enemy,  it  should  be  openly  and  above 
board,  and  that  our  hostility  should  never  oc 
exercised  by  such  petty  means.  We  had  no 
suspicion  that  he  expected  to  engage  men  here, 
but  merely  to  purchase  military  stores.  .\i^inst 
this  there  was  no  law,  nor  consequently  any 
authority  for  us  to  interpose  obstacles.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  deemed  it  improper  to  be- 
tray his  voluntary  communication  to  the  agents 
of  Spain.  Although  his  measures  were  many 
days  in  preparation  at  New  York,  we  never  had 
the  least  intimation  or  suspicion  of  his  eoKagiog 
men  in  his  enterprise,  until  he  was  gone;  and. 
I  presume,  the  secrecy  of  his  proceeding  kcfi 
them  equally  unknown  to  the  Marquis  Ymjo  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Spanish  consul  at  Xev 
York,  since  neither  of  them  gave  us  any  in- 
formation of  the  enlistment  of  men,  nntil  it 
was  too  late  for  any  measures  taken  at  Wash- 
ington to  prevent  their  departure.  The  officer 
ill  the  customs,  who  participated  in  the  trans- 
action with  Miranda,  we  immediately  removed, 
and  should  have  had  him  and  others  further 
punished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protection 
ffiven  them  by  private  citizens  at  New  York, 
in  opposition  to  the  government,  who,  by  the*r 
impudent  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  were  able 
to  overbear  the  minds  of  the  jurors. — ^To  Dok 
Valentine  de  Forqnda.  v,  474-  Foan  an.,  ix. 
250.     (M.,  Oct  1809.) 

5284.  KIBANDA  EXPEDITIOir,  Proaa- 
entiozui.— On  the  prosecution  of  Ogden  and 
Smith  for  participation  in  Miranda's  expedi- 
tion, the  defendants  and  their  friends  have 
contrived  to  make  it  a  government  question,  in 
which  they  mean  to  have  the  Administration 
and  the  judge  tried  as  the  culprits  instead  of 
themselves.  Swartwout,  the  marshal  to  whom, 
in  his  duel  with  Ointon.  Smith  was  second, 
and  his  bosom  friend,  summoned  a  panel  of 
jurors,  the  greater  part  of  wh?ch  were  of  thf 
bitterest  federalists.  His  letter,  too.  covering 
to  a  friend  a  copy  of  Aristides.*  and  afBrrn'Og 
that  every  fact  in  it  was  true  as  Holy  Writ 
[was  considered  in  Cabinetl.  Determined  unan- 
imously Aat  he  be  removed. — ^The  Anas.  Foep 
KD.,  i,  316.     (May  1806.) 

55)85.  inSFOBTUHB,   Pleasare    and.— 
Pleasure  is  always  before  us;  but   misfortune 
is  at  our  side :  while  running  after  that,  this  ar> 
rrsis  us. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.    ii,  37.    Ford  Ea 
»v.  3ir.     jP-^  178^) 

5286.  mSFOBTUHB^  Solaoo  In. — I  most 
oorvi-."iny  syrnpathize  in  your  losses.  It  is  a  S't- 
'.t.U'on  in  wh  ch  a  man  needs  the  aid  of  all  his 
\*:sJoTn  and  philosophy.  But  as  it  is  better  to 
x\m\  trv^m  the  contemplat'on  of  our  misfortunes 
tv^  the  rx?><^urces  »e  possess  of  extricating  onr- 
<ct\e^  >~ou  wll.  of  com'se,  have  found  so'ace 
H  >  .^ur  v:^r  of  mind,  health  of  body.  ta?ents. 
!  .-.bits  of  l>Qs*ness^  in  the  consideration  thai 
>  ."•.'  ha>-e  tine  yet  to  retr  ere  everything,  and  a 
V- ->*  ev'.^  that  the  very  activity  necessary  for 
t"  <-   ^<  a  stite  ot  gieatei   happiness  than  the 

-  w  ^-trv!  :»re  to  wh  ch  yon  had  a  thought  of 
re:  :  -e:— T,^  Ot  Cvmie.    :i,  518.     (P..   1787) 

5:?S7.  ■  ISSIflW ATtT1BB»  S^kraign.— I  do 

•*-:  V-*ow  tVit  it  is  a  duty  to  dismrb  by  mi*- 

$>:.>--x'trs    the    rcUgtOtt    and    peace    of    other 

•  w  r  Vi-  X«S8t  w«N»  wTMaa  paaaphlct  in  favor 
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oountries,  who  may  think  themselves  bound  to 
esctinguish  by  fire  and  fagot  the  heresies  to 
^w^hich  we  give  the  name  of  conversions,  and 
Qiiote  our  own  example  for  iL — To  Mr.  Me- 
GEAR.    vii,  287.     (Mm  1823.) 

0288.  MISSISSIFFI  BIVXB  NAVIGA- 
TION', Absolute  cession.— The  navigation  of 
ihc  Mississippi  we  must  have.  This  is  all  we 
are  as  yet  ready  to  receive. — To  Archibald 
Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  189.  (P.,  Jan. 
1  786.) 

0289. A  cession  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  with  such  privileges  as 
to  make  it  useful,  ana  free  from  future  chicane, 
C3n  be  no  longer  dispensed  with  on  our  part. — 
Xo  William  Short,  iii,  223.  Ford  ed.,  v,  299, 
(Fa..  1791.) 

0290.  MI8SISSIPFI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 
TION, Congress  and.— The  affair  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  showing  that  Congress  is  capable 
oi  hesitating  on  a  question,  which  proposes  a 
clear  sacrifice  of  the  western  to  the  maritime 
States,  will  with  difficulty  be  obliterated.  The 
proposition  of  my  going  to  Madrid  to  try  to 
recover  there  the  ground  which  has  been  lost 
at  New  York,  bv  the  concession  of  the  vote  of 
seven  States,  I  should  think  desperate. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  153.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  39a. 
(P.,   1787.) 

S291. .    I  was  pleased  to  see  the 

vote  of  Congress,  of  September  the  i6th,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Mississippi,  as  I  had  before  seen, 
■with  great  uneasiness,  the  pursuits  of  other 
principles,  which  I  could  never  reconcile  to 
my  own  ideas  of  probity  or  wisdom,  and  from 
which,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
our  western  settlers,  I  saw  that  the  loss  of  that 
country  was  a  necessary  consequence.  I  wish 
this  return  to  true  policy  may  be  in  time  to 
prevent  evil. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  563. 
Ford  ed..  v,  63.     (P.,  1789.) 

5292.  MI8SISSIPFI  BIVXB  NAVIGA- 
TION, Law  of  nature  and. — But  our  right 
is  built  on  ground  still  broader  and  more  un- 
questionable, to  wit:  On  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations.  If  we  appeal  to  this,  as  we  feel  it 
written  in  the  heart  of  man,  what  sentiment  is 
written  in  deeper  characters  than  that  the  oceaii 
is  free  to  all  men,  and  their  rivers  to  all  their 
inhabitants?  Is  there  a  man,  savage  or  civil- 
ized, unbiased  by  habit,  who  does  not  feel 
and  attest  this  truth  ?  Accordingly,  in  all  tracts 
of  country  united  under  the  same  political 
society,  we  find  this  natural  right  universally 
acknowledged  and  protected  by  laying  the  navi- 
gable rivers  open  to  all  their  inhabitants.  When 
their  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  another  society, 
if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend 
the  stream  is  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  is  an 
act  of  force  by  a  stronger  society  against  a 
weaker,  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. The  late  case  of  Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt 
was  a  striking  proof  of  a  general  union  of 
.sentiment  on  this  point ;  as  it  is  believed  that 
Amsterdam  had  scarcely  an  advocate  out  of 
Holland,  and  even  there  its  pretensions  were 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  treaties,  and  not  of 
natural  right.  *  ♦  ♦  The  Commissioners  will 
be  able  perhaps  to  find,  either  in  the  practice 
or  the  pretensions  of  Spain  as  to  the  Douro. 
Tagus,  ind  Guadiana,  some  acknowledgments 
of  this  principle  on  the  part  of  that  nation. 
This  sentiment  of  right  in  favor  of  the  upper 
inhabitants  must  become  stronger  in  the  pro- 
portion which  their  extent  of  country  bears  to 
the    lower.     The    United    States    hold    600,000 


square  miles  of  habitable  territory  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches,  and  this  river  and  its 
branches  afford  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
navigable  waters  penetrating  this  territory  in 
all  its  parts.  The  inhabitable  grounds  of  Spain 
below  our  boundary,  and  bordering  on  the 
river,  which  alone  can  pretend  any  fear  of  being 
incommoded  by  our  use  of  the  river,  are  not 
the  thousandth  part  of  that  extent.  This  vast 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
has  no  other  outlet  for  its  productions,  and 
these  productions  are  of  the  bulkiest  kind.  And 
in  truth,  their  passage  down  the  river  may  not 
only  be  innocent  as  to  the  Spanish  subjects  on 
the  river,  but  cannot  fail  to  enrich  them  far 
beyond  their  present  condition.  The  real  in- 
terests then  of  all  the  inhabitants,  upper  and 
lower,  concur  in  fact  with  their  rights.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  ex- 
pressed by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  agreed 
by  them,  that,  were  the  river,  where  it  passes 
between  Florida  and  Louisiana^  the  exclusive 
right  of  Spain,  still  an  innocent  passage  along 
it  is  a  natural  right  in  those  inhabiting  its  bor- 
ders above.  It  would  indeed  be  what  those 
writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  because  tht; 
modification  of  its  exercise  depends  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  on  the  conveniency  of  the 
nation  through  which  they  are  to  pass.  But 
it  is  still  a  right  as  real  as  any  other  right, 
however  well-defined ;  and  were  it  to  be  refused. 
or  to  be  so  shackled  by  regulations,  not  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  or  safety  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  to  render  its  use  impracticable  to  us,  it 
would  then  be  an  injury,  of  which  we  should 
be  entitled  to  demand  redress.  The  right  of  the 
upper  inhabitants  to  use  this  navigation  is  the 
counterpart  to  that  of  those  possessing  the 
shore  below,  and  founded  in  the  same  natural 
relations  with  the  soil  and  water.  And  the  line 
at  which  their  rights  meet  is  to  be  advanced 
or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  equalize  the  inconve 
niences  resulting  to  each  party  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  by  the  other.  This  estimate 
is  to  be  fairly  made,  with  a  mutual  disposition 
to  make  equal  sacrifices,  and  the  numbers  on 
each  side  are  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  es- 
timate. Spain  holds  so  very  small  a  tract  of 
habitable  land  on  either  side  below  our  bound- 
ary, that  it  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  a 
strait  of  the  sea ;  for  though  it  is  eighty  leagues 
from  our  boundary  to  the  mouth  .of  the  river, 
yet  it  is  only  here  and  there,  in  spots  and  slips, 
that  the  land  rises  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  times  of  inundation.  There  are,  then,  and 
ever  must  be,  so  few  inhabitants  on  her  part 
of  the  river,  that  the  freest  use  of  its  naviga 
tion  may  be  admitted  to  us  without  their  an- 
noyance.— Mississippi  River  Instructions. 
vii,  577.    Ford  ed.,  v,  467.     (1792.) 

5293.  mSSISSIPFI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 
TIONy  Sectional  opposition. — It  is  true, 
there  were  characters  whose  stations  entitled 
them  to  credit,  and  who,  from  geographical 
prejudices,  did  not  themselves  wish  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  be  restored  to  us. 
and  who  believe,  perhaps,  as  is  common  with 
mankind,  that  their  opinion  was  the  general 
opinion.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Union  were  decidedly  otherwise  then,  and 
the  very  persons  to  whom  M.  Gardoqui  alluded, 
have  now  come  over  to  the  opinion  heartily, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  full 
and  unrestrained  freedom,  is  indispensably 
necessary,  and  must  be  obtained  by  any  means 
it  may  call  for. — To  William  Carmicuael.  iii. 
246.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

0294.  MISSISSIPFI  BIVEB  iTAVIGA- 
TION,   Spain  and.— In   the  course  oi   the 
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age  in  a  foreign  country,  as  far  as  the  Sec- 
retary knows,  is  without  example;  and  gen- 
eral example  is  weighty  authority.  He  is, 
therefore,  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that  a 
mint,  whenever  established,  should  be  estab- 
lished at  home. — Coinage  Report,  vii,  463. 
(April  1790.) 

5281.  MISAGE    AT    XONTICEIXO.— 

The  elevat'on  and  particular  situat'on  at  Monti- 
cello  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  phenom- 
enon wh'ch  is  rare  at  land,  though  frequent  at 
sea.  The  seamen  call  it  looming.  Philosophy 
is  as  vet  in  the  rear  of  the  seamen,  for  so  far 
from  naving  accounted  for  it,  she  has  not  given 
it  a  name.  Its  principal  effect  is  to  make  dis- 
tant objects  appear  larger,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  law  ot  vision,  by  which  they  are  dimin- 
ished. I  know  an  instance,  at  Yorlctown,  from 
whence  the  water  prospect  eastwardly  is  with- 
out termination,  wherein  a  canoe  with  three 
men,  at  a  great  distance  was  taken  for  a  ship 
with  its  three  masts.  I  am  little  acquainted 
with  the  nhenomenon  as  it  shows  itself  at  sea ; 
but  at  Monticello  it  is  familiar.  There  is'  a 
solitary  mountain  about  forty  miles  off  in  the 
South,  whose  natural  shape,  as  presented  to 
view  there,  is  a  regular  cone;  but  by  the  effect 
of  loom'ng.  it  sometimes  subsides  almost  totally 
in  the  horizon :  sometimes  it  rises  more  acute 
and  more  elevated ;  sometimes  it  is  hemispher- 
ical ;  and  sometimes  its  sides  are  perpendicular, 
its  top  flat,  and  as  broad  as  its  base.  In  short, 
it  assumes  at  times  the  most  whimsical  shapes, 
and  all  these  perhaps  successively  in  the  same 
morning.  The  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  comes 
into  view,  in  the  north-east,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  distance,  and  approaching  in  a  direct 
line,  passes  by  within  twenty  miles,  and  goes 
off  to  the  south-west.  This  phenomenon  begins 
to  show  itself  on  these  mountains  at  aboiit 
fifty  miles  distance,  and  continues  beyond  that 
as  far  as  they  are  seen.  I  remark  no  particular 
state,  either  in  the  weight,  moisture,  or  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  necessary  to  produce  this.  The 
only  constant  circumstances  are  its  appearance 
in  the  morning  only,  and  on  objects  at  least 
forty  or  iift^  miles  distant.  In  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, if  not  in  both,  it  differs  from  the 
looming  on  the  water.  Refraction  will  not 
account  for  the  metamorphosis.  That  only 
changes  the  proportions  of  length  and  breadth, 
base  and  altitude,  preserving  the  general  out- 
lines. Thus  it  may  make  a  circle  appear  ellip- 
tical, raise  or  depress  a  cone,  but  by  none  of 
it?  laws,  as  yet  developed,  will  it  make  a  circle 
appear  a  square,  or  a  cone  a  sphere. — Notes  on 
VIRGINIA,    viii,  327.     Ford  ed..  iii,  186.  (1782.) 

5282.  MIRANDA  EXPEDITION,  Jef- 
ferson's knowledge  of.— That  the  expedi- 
te on  of  Miranda  was  countenanced  by  me,  is  an 
.absolute  falsehood,  let  it  have  gone  from  whom 
it  might ;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  equally  so  as 
to  Mr.  Madison.  To  know  as  much  of  it  as 
we  could  was  our  duty,  but  not  to  encourage 
it. — To  William  Duane.  iv,  592.  Foro  bd., 
viii,  433.     (W.,  1806.) 

6283. ,  Your  predeces:»or,  soured 

on  a  question  of  etiquette  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  country,  wished  to  impute  wrong 
to  them  in  a'l  their  actions,  even  where  he  did 
not  believe  it  himself.  In  this  spirit,  he  wished 
it  to  be  believed  that  we  were  in  unjustifiable 
cooperation  in  Miranda's  expedition.  I  sol- 
emnly, and  on  my  personal  truth  and  honor, 
declare  to  you.  that  this  was  entirely  without 
foundation,  and  that  there  was  neither  coooera- 
tion,  nor  connivance  on  our  part.     He  informed 


us  he  was  about  to  attempt  the  liberatioii  of  his 
native  country  from  bondage,  and  intimated  a 
hope  of  our  aid,  or  connivance  at  least  He  was 
at  once  informed,  that  althoui^h  we  lia<l  great 
cause  of  complaint  against  Spain,  and  even  of 
war,  yet  whenever  we  should  think  proper  to 
act  as  her  enemy,  it  should  be  openly  and  above 
board,  and  that  our  hostility  should  never  be 
exercised  by  such  petty  means.  We  had  no 
suspicion  that  he  expected  to  engage  men  here, 
but  merely  to  purchase  military  stores.  Against 
this  there  was  no  law,  nor  consequently  any 
authority  for  us  to  interpose  obstacles.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  deemed  it  improper  to  be- 
tray his  voluntary  communication  to  the  agents 
of  Spain.  Although  his  measures  were  many 
days  in  preparation  at  New  York,  we  never  had 
the  least  intimation  or  suspicion  of  his  engaging 
men  in  his  enterprise,  until  he  was  gone;  and. 
I  presume,  the  secrecy  of  his  proceeding  kept 
them  equally  unknown  to  the  Marquis  Yrujo  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Spanish  consul  at  New 
York,  smce  neither  of  them  gave  us  any  in- 
formation of  the  enlistment  of  men,  until  it 
was  too  late  for  any  measures  taken  at  Wash- 
ington to  prevent  their  departure.  The  officer 
ill  the  customs,  who  participated  in  the  trans- 
action with  Miranda,  we  immediately  removed, 
and  should  have  had  him  and  others  further 
punished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protection 
^iven  them  by  private  citizens  at  New  York. 
in  opposition  to  the  government,  who,  by  their 
impudent  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  were  able 
to  overbear  the  minds  of  the  jurors. — ^To  Don 
Valentine  de  Foronda.  v.  474.  Ford  eo..  ix. 
250.     (M.,  Oct.  1809.) 

5284.  HIBANDABZPEDinOK,ProBe- 

cntionB.— On  the  prosecution  of  Ogden  and 
Smith  for  participation  in  Miranda's  expedi- 
tion, the  defendants  and  their  friends  have 
contrived  to  make  it  a  government  quefstion.  in 
which  they  mean  to  have  the  Administration 
and  the  judge  tried  as  the  culprits  instead  of 
themselves.  Swartwout,  the  marshal  to  whom, 
in  his  duel  with  Clinton.  Smith  was  second, 
and  his  bosom  friend,  summoned  a  panel  of 
jurors,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  of  the 
bitterest  federalists.  His  letter,  too.  covering 
to  a  friend  a  copy  of  Aristides,*  and  affirming 
that  every  fact  in  it  was  true  as  Holv  Writ 
[was  considered  in  Cabinet].  Determined  unan- 
imously that  he  be  removed. — ^Thb  Anas.  Fori> 
ED.,  i,  316.     (May  1806.) 

6285.  MISFOBTUNEy    Plaasore    and. — 

Pleasure  is  always  before  us;  but  misfortune 
is  at  our  side ;  while  running  after  that,  this  ar- 
rests us. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  37.  Ford  ed. 
iv,  3' 7.     (Pm  1786.) 

6286.  MISFOBTUNE,  Solaco  in.— I  most 
cordially  sympathize  in  your  losses.  It  is  a  sit- 
uation in  wh  ch  a  man  needs  the  aid  of  all  his 
wisdom  and  philosophy.  But  as  it  is  better  to 
turn  from  the  contemplat'on  of  our  misfortunes 
to  the  resources  we  possess  of  extricating  our- 
selves, you  will,  of  course,  have  found  so'ace 
in  your  vigor  of  mind,  health  of  body.  ta!ents, 
habits  of  business,  in  the  consideration  that 
you  have  time  yet  to  retreve  everything,  and  a 
know!edge  that  the  very  activity  necessary  for 
this,  is  a  state  of  greater  happiness  than  the 
unoccrpied  one  to  wh'ch  you  had  a  thought  of 
retiring. — To  Dr.  Currie.    ii,  218.    (P.,  1787.) 

6287.  HISSIONABIES,  Foreign.— I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  a  duty  to  disturb  by  mis- 
sionaries   the    religion    and    peace    of    other 

♦  W.  P.  Van  Ness,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  favor 
of  Burr.— Editor. 
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countries,  who  may  think  themselves  bound  to 
extinguish  by  fire  and  fagot  the  heresies  to 
^nrliich  we  give  the  name  of  conversions,  and 
quote  our  own  example  for  it — To  Mr.  Me- 
G£AR.     vii,  287.     (M.,  1823.) 

5288.  MISSISSIPFI  BIVXB  NAVIGA- 
TnO]E7,  Absolute  cession. — ^The  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  we  must  have.  This  is  all  we 
are  as  yet  ready  to  receive. — To  Archibald 
Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  189.  (P.,  Jan. 
1786.) 

5289. .  A  cession  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  with  such  privileges  as 
to  make  it  useful,  and  free  from  future  chicane, 
can  be  no  longer  dispensed  with  on  our  part. — 
To  William  Short,  iii,  223.  Ford  ed.,  v,  299. 
(Pa.,   1 791.) 

5200.  MISSISSIPFI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 
TIOK,  Ck>zLgress  and.— The  affair  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  showing  that  Congress  is  capable 
oi  hesitating  on  a  question,  which  proposes  a 
clear  sacrifice  of  the  western  to  the  maritime 
States,  will  with  difficulty  be  obliterated.  The 
proposition  of  my  going  to  Madrid  to  try  to 
recover  there  the  ground  which  has  been  lost 
at  New  York,  by  the  concession  of  the  vote  of 
seven    States,    I    should    think    desperate. — To 


James    Madison,    ii,    153. 
(P.,   1787.) 


Ford  ed.,   iv,   392. 


5291. .    I  was  pleased  to  see  the 

vote  of  Congress,  of  September  the  i6th,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Mississippi,  as  I  had  before  seen, 
-witn  great  uneasiness,  the  pursuits  of  other 
principles,  which  I  could  never  reconcile  to 
my  own  ideas  of  probitv  or  wisdom,  and  from 
which,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
our  western  settlers,  I  saw  that  the  loss  of  that 
country  was  a  necessary  consequence.  I  wish 
this  return  to  true  policy  may  be  in  time  to 
prevent  evil. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  563 
Ford  ed.,  v,  63.     (P.,  1789.) 

5292.  MISSISSIPFI  BIVEU  NAVIGA- 
TIONy  Law  of  nature  and.-^But  our  right 
is  built  on  ground  still  broader  and  more  un- 
questionable, to  wit :  On  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations.  ^  If  we  appeal  to  this,  as  we  feel  it 
written  in  the  heart  of  man,  what  sentiment  is 
written  in  deeper  characters  than  that  the  ocean 
is  free  to  all  men,  and  their  rivers  to  all  their 
inhabitants?  Is  there  a  man,  savage  or  civil- 
ized, unbiased  by  habit,  who  does  not  feel 
and  attest  this  truth  ?  Accordingly,  in  all  tracts 
of  country  united  under  the  same  political 
society,  we  find  this  natural  right  universally 
acknowledged  and  protected  by  laying  the  navi- 
gable rivers  open  to  all  their  inhabitants.  When 
their  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  another  society, 
if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend 
the  stream  is  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  is  an 
act  of  force  by  a  stronger  society  against  a 
weaker,  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. The  late  case  of  Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt 
was  a  striking  proof  of  a  general  union  of 
sentiment  on  this  point;  as  it  is  believed  that 
Amsterdam  had  scarcely  an  advocate  out  of 
Holland,  and  even  there  its  pretensions  were 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  treaties,  and  not  of 
natural  right.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Commissioners  will 
be  able  perhaps  to  find,  either  in  the  practice 
or  the  pretensions  of  Spa*n  as  to  the  Douro. 
Tagus,  and  Guadiana,  some  acknowledgments 
of  this  principle  on  the  part  of  that  nation. 
This  sentiment  of  right  in  favor  of  the  upper 
inhabitants  must  become  stronger  in  the  pro- 
portion which  their  extent  of  country  bears  to 
the  lower.     The   United    States   hold   6oo,qoo 


square  miles  of  habitable  territory  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches,  and  this  river  and  its 
branches  afford  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
navigable  waters  penetrating  this  territory  in 
all  its  parts.  The  inhabitable  grounds  of  Spain 
below  our  boundary,  and  bordering  on  the 
river,  which  alone  can  pretend  any  fear  of  being 
incommoded  by  our  use  of  the  river,  are  not 
the  thousandth  part  of  that  extent.  This  vast 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
has  no  other  outlet  for  its  productions,  and 
these  productions  are  of  the  bulkiest  kind.  And 
in  truth,  their  passage  down  the  river  may  not 
only  be  innocent  as  to  the  Spanish  subjects  on 
the  river,  but  cannot  fail  to  enrich  tnem  far 
beyond  their  present  condition.  The  real  in- 
terests then  of  all  the  inhabitants,  upper  and 
lower,  concur  in  fact  with  their  rights.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  ex- 
pressed by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  agreed 
by  them,  that,  were  the  river,  where  it  passes 
between  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  exclusive 
right  of  Spain,  still  an  innocent  passage  along 
it  is  a  natural  right  in  those  inhabiting  its  bor- 
ders above.  It  would  indeed  be  what  those 
writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  because  the 
modification  of  its  exercise  depends  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  on  the  conveniency  of  the 
nation  through  which  they  are  to  pass.  But 
it  is  still  a  right  as  real  as  any  other  right, 
however  well-defined ;  and  were  it  to  be  refused, 
or  to  be  so  shackled  by  regulations,  not  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  or  safety  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  to  render  its  use  impracticable  to  us,  it 
would  then  be  an  injury,  of  which  we  should 
be  entitled  to  demand  redress.  The  right  of  the 
upper  inhabitants  to  use  this  navigation  is  the 
counterpart  to  that  of  those  possessing  the 
shore  below,  and  founded  in  the  same  natural 
relations  with  the  soil  and  water.  And  the  line 
at  which  their  rights  meet  is  to  be  advanced 
or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  equalize  the  inconve 
niences  resulting  to  each  party  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  by  the  other.  This  estimate 
is  to  be  fairly  made,  with  a  mutual  disposition 
to  make  equal  sacrifices^  and  the  numbers  on 
each  side  are  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  es- 
timate. Spain  holds  so  very  small  a  tract  of 
habitable  land  on  either  side  below  our  bound- 
ary, that  it  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  a 
strait  of  the  sea ;  for  though  it  is  eighty  leagues 
from  our  boundary  to  the  mouth  .of  the  river, 
yet  it  is  only  here  and  there,  in  spots  and  slips, 
that  the  land  rises  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  times  of  inundation.  There  are,  then,  and 
ever  must  be,  so  few  inhabitants  on  her  part 
of  the  river,  that  the  freest  use  of  its  naviga 
tion  may  be  admitted  to  us  without  their  an- 
noyance.— Mississippi  River  Instructions. 
vii,  577.    Ford  ed.,  v,  467.     (1792.) 

5208.  MISSISSIPFI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 
TION, Sectional  opposition. — It  is  true, 
there  were  characters  whose  stations  entitled 
them  to  credit,  and  who,  from  geographical 
prejudices,  did  not  themselves  wish  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  be  restored  to  us. 
and  who  believe,  perhaps,  as  is  common  with 
mankind,  that  their  opinion  was  the  general 
opinion.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Union  were  decidedly  otherwise  then,  and 
the  very  persons  to  whom  M.  Gardoqui  alluded, 
have  now  come  over  to  the  opinion  heartily, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  full 
and  unrestrained  freedom,  is  indispensably 
necessary,  and  must  he  obtained  by  any  means 
it  may  call  for. — To  William  Carmichael.  iii. 
246.     (Pa.,  1 79 1.) 

5204.  mSSISSIPFI  BIVEB  tfAVlOA- 
TION,   Spain   and.— In   the  course  ot   the 
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Revolutionary  War,  in  which  the  thirteen  col- 
onies, Spain  and  France,  were  opposed  to  Great 
Britain,  Spain  took  possess  on  of  several  posts 
held  by  the. British  in  Florida.  It  is  unneces-r 
sary  to,in(iuire  whether  tne  possession  of, half  a 
dozen  posts  scattered  through  a  CQ^untry  of 
sevens  or  'eight  tiundre<r»  miles  extent,  could 
be  'considered  as  the  possession  and  con- 
quest of  that  country.  If  it  was,  it  gave  still 
but  an  inchoate  tight,  as  was  before  explained, 
which  could  not  be  perfected  but  by  the  re- 
linqtfishment  of  the  forijner  possession  r^t  the 
close  of  the  war ;  but  certainly  jt  could'^nc^t  be 
cons  dcred  as  a  conquest  of  the  river, ^  even 
against  Great  Britain,  since  the  possession  of 
the  shores,  to  wit,  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
on  the  one  side,  a*nd  Louisiana  on  the  other, 
having  undergone  no*  chailge,  the  right  in  the 


was  fixed  to  the  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Mau- 
repas,  and  the  River  Mississippi ;  and  Spain 
received  soon  after  from  France  a  cession  of 
the  island  of  New  Orleans,  an\d  all  the  country 
she  held  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  subject, 
of  course,  to  our  right  of  navigating  between 
that  country  and  the  island  previously  granted 
to  us  by  France.  This  right  was  not  parcelled 
out  to  us  in  severalty,  that  is  to  fay,  to  each  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  so  much  of  the  river 
as  was  adjacent  to  our  several  shores,  in  which 
way  it  would  have  been  useless  to  all;  bat  it 
was  placed  on  that  footing,  on  which  alone  it 
could  be  worth  anything,  to  wit:  as  a  right  lo 
all  to  navigate  the  whole  length  of  the  river  in 
common.  The  import  of  the  terms,  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  prove  it  was  a  right  of 
^    "       r.  "  -       „-,  .-.,      J  .»     common  in  the  whole,  and  not  a  several  right 

water  would  remain  the  same,  if  considered  ii^. to  each  of  a  particular  part.     To  which  may  be 


its  relation  to  them ;  ^nd  if  considered  as  a  dis« 
tinct  right,  independent  of  the  shores,  then 
no  naval  victories  obtained  by  Spain  over  Great 
Britain,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  gave  her  the 
color  of  conquest  over  any -water  which  the 
British  fleet  could  enter.  Still  less  can  she  be 
considered  as  having  conquered  the  river,  as 
against  the  United  States,  with  whom  she  was 
not  at  war.  We  had  a  common  right  of  navi- 
gation in  the  part  of  the  river  between  Florida, 
the  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  western 
bank,  and  nothing  which  passed  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  either  during  the  war  or  at 
its  conclusion,  could  lessen  that  right.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  treaty  of  November,  1782,  Great 
Britain  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  and  in  January,  1783,  com- 
pleted the  right  of  Spain  to  the  territory  of 
Florida,  by  an  absolute  relinquishment  of  all 
her  rights  in  it.  This  relinquishment  could  not 
include  the  navigation  held  by  the  United  States 
in  their  own  right,  because  this  right  existed  in 
themselves  only,  and  was  not  in  Great  Britain. 
If  it  added  anything  to  the  rights  of  Spain  re- 
specting the  river  between  the  eastern  and 
western  banks,  it  could  only  be  that  portion  of 
right  which  Great  Britain  had  retained  to  her- 
self in  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  held 
seven  weeks  before,  to  wit,  a  right  of  using  it  in 
common  with  the  United  States.  So  that  as  by 
the  treaty  of  1763,  the  United  States  had  ob- 
tained at  common  right  of  navigating  the  whole 
river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  so  by  the 
treaty  of  1782,  that  common  right  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  only  power  who  could 
pretend  claims  against  them,  founded  on  the 
state  of  war ;  nor  has  that  common  right  been 
transferred  to  Spain  by  either  conquest  or  ces- 
sion.— Mississippi  River  Instructions,  vii, 
576.     Ford  ed..  v,  466.     (1792.) 

5205.  mSSISSIPFI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 
TION, Treaty  of  Paris  and.— The  war  of 
1755-1763,  was  carried  on  jointly  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  Thirteen  Colonies^  now  the 
United  States  of  America,  against  France  and 
Spain.  At  the  peace  which  was  negotiated  by 
our  common  magistrate,  a  right  was  secured  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  (the  common  des- 
ignation of  all  those  under  his  government)  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  in  its  whole  breadth 
and  length,  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  and  ex- 
pressly that  part  which  is  between  the  Island 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
as  well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  its 
mouth ;  and  that  the  vessels  should  not  be 
stopped,  visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
any  du^  whatsoever.  These  are  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  article  VII.  Florida  was  at  the  same 
time  ceded  by  Spam,  and  its  extent  westwardly 


added  the  evidence  of  the  stipulation  itself,  th^t 
we  should  navigate  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  western  bank,  which,  being  adjacent  to  none 
of  our  States,  could  be  held  by  us  only  as  a 
right  of  common.  Such  was  the  nature  of  our 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Treaty  of  Pans.— Mississippi 
River  Instructions,  vii,  575.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
466.     (1793.) 

5206.  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 
TIONy  WeBtem  people  and. — The  difficulty 
on  which  the  negotiation  with  Spain  hangs  is  a 
sine  qua  non  with  us.  It  would  be  to  deceive 
them  and  ourselves,  to  suppose  that  an  araitv 
can  be  preserved  while  this  right  is  withheld. 
Such  a  supposition  would  argue  not  only  an 
ignorance  of  the  people  to  whom  this  is  most 
interesting,  but  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
man,  or  an  inattention  to  it.  Those  who  s*^ 
but  half  way  into  our  true  interest  will  think 
that  that  concurs  with  the  views  of  the  other 
party.  But  those  who  see  it  in  all  its  extent, 
will  be  sensible  that  our  true  interest,  will  be 
best  promoted,  by  making  all  the  just  claims  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  wherever  situated,  our  own. 
by  urging  and  enforcing  them  with  the  weight 
of  our  whole  influence,  and  by  exercising  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  a  just  govern- 
ment in  their  concerns,  and  making  common 
cause  even  where  our  separate  interest  would 
seem  opposed  to  theirs.  No  other  conduct  can 
attach  us  together;  and  on  this  attachment  de- 
pends our  happiness. — To  James  Monroe,  i. 
605.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  26a.    (P.,  1786.) 

5297. .  If  they  declare  themselves 

a  separate  people,  we  are  incapable  of  a  single 
effort  to  retain  them.  Our  citizens  can  never 
be  induced,  either  as  militia  or  as  soldiers,  to 
go  there  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  own  brothers 
and  sons,  or  rather,  to  be  themselves  the  sub- 
jects, instead  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  parri* 
cide.  Nor  would  that  country  requite  the  cost 
of  being  retained  against  the  will  of  its  fnhab  t- 
ants,  could  it  be  done.  But  it  cannot  be  done. 
They  are  able  already  to  rescue  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  out  of  the  hands  of  Spain, 
and  to  add  New  Orleans  to  their  own  terri- 
tory. They  will  be  joined  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana.  This  will  bring  on  a  war  between 
them  and  Spain ;  and  that  will  produce  the  ques- 
tion with  us,  whether  it  will  not  be  worth  our 
while  to  become  parties  with  them  in  the  war,  in 
order  to  reunite  them  with  us,  and  thus  correct 
our  error?  And  were  I  to  permit  my  fore- 
bodings to  go  one  step-  further.  I  should  predict 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  would 
force  their  rulers  to  take  the  affirmative  of  that 
question. — ^To  Tames  Madison,  ii,  106.  For© 
ED.,  iv,  363.     (P.,  1787.) 
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5298. .    I  never  had  any  interest 

westward  of  the  Alleghany;  and  I  never  will 
have  any.  But  I  have  had  great  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  character  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit that  country;  and  I  will  venture  to  say. 
that  the  act  which  abandons  the  navigation  01 
the  Mississippi  is  an  act  of  separation  between 
the  ca.tem  and  western  country.  It  is  a  re- 
linquishment of  five  parts  out  of  eight  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States ;  an  abandonment 
of  the  fairest  subject  -for  the  payment  of  our 
public  debts,  and  the  chaining  those  debts  on 
our  neckSj^  in  perpetuum. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  105.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  363.     (P.,  1787.) 

5299. .    The    navigation   of   the 

Mississippi  was  perhaps  the  strongest  trial  to 
which  the  justice  of  the  Federal  Government 
could  be  put.  If  ever  they  thought  wrong  about 
it.  I  trust  they  have  got  to  rights.  I  should 
think  it  proper  for  the  Western  country  to  defer 
pushing  their  right  to  that  navigation  to  ex- 
tremity as  long  as  they  can  do  without  it  toler- 
ab.y ;  but  that  the  moment  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  for  them,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  maritime  States  to  push  it  to  every  extrem- 
ity to  which  they  would  their  own  right  of 
navigating  the  Chesapeake,  the  Delaware,  the 
Hudson,  or  any  other  water. — To  John  Brown. 
ii.  3>5-     FoJiD  Ei>.,  V,  17.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

5300. .  It  is  impossible  to  answer 

for  the  forbearance  of  our  western  citizens. 
We  endeavor  to  quiet  them  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  attainment  of  their  rights  by  peace- 
able means.  But  should  they,  in  a  moment  of 
impatience,  hazard  others,  there  is  no  saying 
how  far  we  may  be  led ;  for  neither  themselves 
nor  their  rights  will  be  ever  abandoned  by  us. — 
To  William  Carmichael.  iii,  173.  Ford  ed., 
V,  217.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

5301. .    The   navigation   of   the 

Mississippi  is  necessary  to  us.  More  than  half 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  on  the 
waters  of  that  river.  Two  htmdred  thousand 
of  our  citizens  are  settled  on  them,  of  whom 
forty  thousand  bear  arms.  These  have  no  other 
outlet  for  their  tobacco,  rice,  corn,  hemp,  lum- 
ber, house  timber,  ship  timber.  We  have  hith- 
erto respected  the  inoecision  of  Spain,  because 
we  wish  peace; — because  our  western  citizens 
have  had  vent  at  home  for  their  productions. 
A  surplus  of  production  begins  now  to  demand 
foreign  markets.  Whenever  they  shall  say^ 
"  W6  cannot,  we  will  not,  be  longer  shut  up  ". 
the  United  States  will  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing dilemma :  i.  To  force  them  to  acquiescence. 
2.  To  separate  from  them,  rather  than  take  part 
in  a  war  against  Spain.  3.  Or  to  preserve  them 
in  our  Union,  by  joining  them  in  the  war.  The 
I  St  is  neither  in  our  principles,  nor  in  our 
power.  2.  A  multitude  of  reasons  decide 
against  the  second.  It  may  suffice  to  speak 
but  one:  were  we  to  give  up  half  our  territory 
rather  than  engage  in  a  just  war  to  preserve 
it.  we  should  not  keep  the  other  half  long. 
The  third  is  the  alternative  we  must  adopt. — 
Instructions  to  William  Carmichael.  ix, 
412.  Ford  ed.,  v,  225.  (1790.)  See  Louisi- 
ana and  New  Orleans. 

5302.  mSSISSIPFI  TEBBITOBY,  Oov- 

eminent  of. — As  to  the  people  you  are  to 
-govern,  we  are  apprised  that  they  are  divided 
into  two  adverse  parties,  the  one  composed  of 
the  richer  and  better  informed,  attached  to  the 
first  grade  of  government,  the  other  of  the  body 
of  the  people,  not  a  very  homogeneous  mass, 
advocates  for  the  second  grade  which  they  pos- 
sess  in  fact.    Our  love  of  freedom,  and  the 


value  we  set  on  self-government  dispose  us 
to  prefer  the  principles  of  the  second  grade, 
and  they  are  strengthened  by  knowing  they 
are  [faded  in  MS.]  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
While  cooperation  with  that  plan,  therefore,  is 
essentially  to  be  observed,  your  best  endeavors 
should  be  exerted  to  bring  over  those  opposed 
to  it  by  every  means  soothing  and  conciliatory. 
The  happiness  of  society  depends  so  much  on 
preventing  party  spirit  from  infecting  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life,  that  nothing  should  be 
spared  to  harmonize  and  amalgamate  the  two 
parties  in  social  circles. — ^To  William  C.  Clai- 
borne. Ford  ed.,  viii,  71.  (W.,  July  1801.) 
See  Louisiana. 

5303.  MISSOXTBI,  Admission  of.— I  re- 
joice that  *  *  *  Missouri  is  at  length  a 
member  of  our  Union.  Whether  the  question 
it  excited  is  dead,  or  only  sleepeth,  I  do  not 
know.  I  see  only  that  it  has  given  resurrec- 
tion to  the  Hartford  Convention  men.  They 
have  had  the  address,  by  playing  on  the  honest 
feelings  of  our  former  friends,  to  seduce  them 
from  their  kindred  spirits,  and  to  borrow  their 
weight  into  the  Federal  scale.  Desperate  of 
regaining  power  under  political  distinctions, 
ihey  have  adroitly  wriggled  into  its  seat  un- 
der the  auspices  of  morality,  and  are  again 
in  the  ascendency  from  which  their  sins  had 
hurled  them.  *  *  *  i  still  believe  that 
the  Western  extension  of  our  Confederacy 
will  insure  its  duration,  by  overruling  local 
factions,  which  might  shake  a  smaller  associa- 
tion.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  191.    (M.,  1821.) 

5304.  MISSOURI  QUESTION,  A 
breaker. — The  banks,  bankrupt  law,  manu- 
factures, Spanish  treaty,  are  nothing.  These 
are  occurrences  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm, 
will  pass  under  the  ship.  But  the  Missouri 
question  is  a  breaker  on  which  we  lose  the 
Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more, 
God  only  knows.  From  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we 
never  had  so  ominous  a  question.  *  *  ♦ 
I  thank  God  that  I  shall  not  live  to  witness 
its  issue.* — To  John  Adams,  vii,  148.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  151.     (M.,  December  1819.) 

5305.  MISSOUBI  QUESTION,  Federal- 
ists and. — Nothing  has  ever  presented  so 
threatening  an  aspect  as  what  is  called  the 
Missouri  question.  The  federalists,  com- 
pletely put  down  and  despairing  of  ever  rising 
again  under  the  old  divisions  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  devised  a  new  one  of  slave-holding 
and  non-slave-holding  States,  which,  while  it 
had  a  semblance  of  being  moral,  was  at  the 
same  time  geographical,  and  calculated  to 
give  them  ascendency  by  debauching  their  old 
opponents  to  a  coalition  with  them.  Moral 
the  question  certainly  is  not,  because  the  re- 

•Mr.  Adams  replied  as  follows:  "The  Missouri 
question,  I  hope,  will  follow  the  other  waves  under 
tne  ship,  and  do  no  hann.  I  know  it  is  hi^h  treason 
to  express  a  doubt  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  our 
vast  American  empire,  and  our  free  institution;  and 
I  say  as  devoutly  as  father  Paul,  esto  perpetua^  but 
I  am  sometimes  Cassandra  enough  to  dream,  that 
another  Hamilton,  and  another  Burr,  might  rend 
this  mighty  fabric  in  twain,  or  perhaps  into  a  leash ; 
and  a  few  more  choice  spirits  of  the  same  stamp, 
might  produce  as  many  nations  in  North  America  as 
there  are  in  Europe.  "—Editor. 
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moval  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another, 
no  more  than  their  removal  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  would  never  make  a  slave  of 
one  human  being  who  would  not  be  so  with- 
out it.  Indeed,  if  there  were  any  morality  in 
the  question  it  is  on  the  other  side;  because 
by  spreading  them  over  a  larger  surface  their 
happiness  would  be  increased,  and  the  burden 
for  their  future  liberation  lightened  by  bring- 
ing a  greater  number  of  shoulders  under  it. 
However,  it  served  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  to  fanaticize  them, 
while  to  the  knowing  ones  it  gave  a  geograph- 
ical and  preponderant  line  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio,  throwing  fourteen  States  to  the 
North  and  East,  and  ten  to  the  South  and 
West.  With  these,  therefore,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  power ;  but  with  this  geographical 
minority  it  is  a  question  of  existence.  For 
if  Congress  once  goes  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  arrogate  a  right  of  regulating  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  its  ma- 
jority may,  and  probably  will,  next  declare 
that  the  condition  of  all  men  within  the 
United  States  shall  be  that  of  freedom;  in 
which  case  all  the  whites  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  Ohio  must  evacuate  their  States, 
and  most  fortunate  those  who  can  do  it 
first.  And  so  far  this  crisis  seems  to  be  ad- 
vancing.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
177-    (M.,  Dec.  1820.) 

5306.  MISSOXTBI  QUESTION,  Oeo- 
graphical  line. — I  am  so  completely  with- 
drawn from  all  attention  to  public  matters, 
that  nothing  less  could  arouse  me  than  the 
definition  of  a  geographical  line,  which  on  an 
abstract  principle  is  to  become  the  line  of 
separation  of  these  States,  and  to  render  des- 
perate the  hope  that  man  ever  enjoys  the  two 
blessings  of  peace  and  self-government.  The 
question  sleeps  for  the  present,  but  is  not 
dead.— -To  H.  Nelson,  vii,  151.  Ford  ed., 
X,  156.     (M.,  March  1820.) 

5307. .    I    congratulate   you    on 

the  sleep  of  the  Missouri  question.  I  wish 
I  could  say  in  its  death,  but  of  this  I  de- 
spair. The  idea  of  a  geographical  line  once 
suggested  will  brood  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  prefer  the  gratification  of  their 
ungovernable  passions  to  the  peace  and  union 
of  their  country. — To  Mark  Langdon  Hill. 
vii,  155.     (M.,  April  1820.) 

5308. .  This  momentous  ques- 
tion, like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night,  awakened 
and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it 
at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is 
hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this 
is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A 
geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked 
principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived 
and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men, 
will  never  be  obliterated ;  and  every  new  irri- 
tation will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper. — ^To 
John  Holmes,  vii,  159.  Ford  ed.,  x,  157. 
(M.,  April  1820.) 

5300.  MISSOURI  QUESTION,  A  Party 

trick.— The  Missouri  question  is  a  mere  party 
trick.  The  leaders  of  federalism,  defeated  in 
their  schemes  of  obtaining  power  by  rallying 


partisans  to  the  principle  of  monarchism,  a 
prmciple  of  personal  not  of  local  division 
have  changed  their  tack,  and  thrown  out  an- 
other barrel  to  the  whale.  They  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  virtuous  feelings  of  the  pe<> 
pie  to  effect  a  division  of  parties  by  a  geo- 
graphical line:  they  expect  that  this  will  in- 
sure them,  on  local  principles,  the  majority 
they  could  never  obtain  on  principles  of  fed- 
eralism; but  they  are  still  putting  their 
shoulder  to  the  wrong  wheel ;  they  are  wast- 
ing Jeremiads  on  the  miseries  of  slavery  as 
if  we  were  advocates  for  it.  Sincerity'  in 
their  declamations  should  direct  their  efforts 
to  the  true  point  of  difficulty,  and  unite  their 
counsels  with  ours  in  devismg  some  reason- 
able and  practicable  plan  of  getting  rid  of  it 
bome  of  these  leaders,  if  they  could  attain 
the  power,  their  ambition  would  rather  use 
It  to  ke^  the  Union  together,  but  others  have 
ever  had  m  view  its  separation.  If  they  push 
It  to  that,  they  will  find  the  line  of  separation 
very  different  from  their  36°  of  latitude,  and 
as  manufacturing  and  navigating  Sutes.  they 
will  have  quarreled  with  their  bread  and 
butter,  and  I  fear  not  that  after  a  little  trial 
they  will  think  better  of  it  and  return  to  the 
embraces  of  their  natural  and  best  friends. 
But  this  scheme  of  party  I  leave  to  those  who 
are  to  live  under  its  consequences.  We  who 
have  gone  before  have  performed  an  honest 
duty,  by  putting  in  the  power  of  successors  a 
state  of  happiness  which  no  nation  ever  be- 
fore had  within  their  choice.  If  that  choice 
is  to  throw  it  away,  the  dead  will  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  control 
them.— To  Charles  Pinckney.  vii.  180 
Ford  ed.,  x,  162.    (M.,  1820.) 

5310.  MISSOUBI  QITESTIOir,  Porten- 
tous.—The  Missouri  question  is  the  most 
portentous  one  which  ever  yet  threatened 
our  Union.  In  the  gloomiest  moment  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  I  never  had  any  appre- 
hensions equal  to  what  I  feel  from  this 
source.— To  Hugh  Nelson.    Ford  ed.,  x,  156. 

5311.  -_. ^  Last  and  most  porten- 
tous of  all  IS  the  Missouri  question.  It  is 
smeared  over  for  the  present;  but  its  geo- 
graphical  demarcation  is  indelible.  What  it 
IS  to  become  I  sec  not.— To  Spencer  Ro\ne. 
vii,  212.    Ford  ed.,  x,  189.    (M..  1821.) 

5312.  MISSOUBI  QUESTIOIT,  I»t«s1. 
dential  poUtics.— The  boisterous  sea  of  lib- 
erty  is  never  without  a  wave,  and  that  from 
Missouri  is  now  rolling  towards  us,  but  we 
shall  ride  over  it  as  we  have  over  all  others. 
It  is  not  a  moral  question,  but  one  merely  of 
power.  Its  object  is  to  raise  a  geographical 
principle  for  the  choice  of  a  President  and 
the  noise  will  be  kept  up  till  that  is  effected. 
—To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  104.  Pori> 
ED.,  X,  180.    (M.,  1820.) 

^V^^'  "■■; '    Nothing  disturbs  us  so 

much  as  the  dissension  lately  produced  bv 
what  is  called  the  Missouri  question  ;  a  ques- 
tion having  just  enough  of  the  semblance  of 
morality  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
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X>eople  and  to  fanaticize;  while  with  the 
knowing  ones  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
power.— To  D.  B.  Warden.  Ford  ed.,  x,  172. 
(M.,  Dec.  1820.) 

5314.  mSSOXTBI  QXTESTION,  Separa- 
tion.— The  Missouri  question  aroused  and 
filled  me  with  alarm.  The  old  schism  of 
federal  and  republican  threatened  nothing, 
because  it  existed  in  every  State,  and  united 
them  together  by  the  fratemism  of  party. 
But  the  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle, 
moral  and  political,  with  a  geographical  line, 
once  conceived,  I  feared  would  never  more 
be  obliterated  from  the  mind;  that  it  would 
be  recurring  on  every  occasion  and  renewing 
irritations,  until  it  would  kindle  such  mutual 
and  mortal  hatred,  as  to  render  separation 
preferable  to  eternal  discord.  I  have  been 
among  the  most  sanguine  in  believing  that 
our  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now 
doubt  it  much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  direct  consequence  of  this 
question;  not  by  the  line  which  has  been  so 
confidently  counted  on;  the  laws  of  nature 
control  this;  but  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  or  more  probably,  the  Mississippi 
upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  My  only 
comfort  and  confidence  is,  that  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  this;  and  I  envy  not  the  present 
generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the 
fruits  of  their  fathers'  sacrifices  of  life  and 
fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate  the  ex- 
periment which  was  to  decide  ultimately 
whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government. 
This  treason  against  human  hope,  will  sig- 
nalize their  epoch  in  future  history,  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  medal  of  their  prede- 
cessors.— To  William  Short,  vii,  158.  (M., 
April  1820.) 

5315. .     Should  the  schism    [on 

the  Missouri  question]  be  pushed  to  separa- 
tion it  will  be  for  a  short  term  only;  two  or 
three  years'  trial  will  bring  them  back,  like 
quarrelling  lovers  to  renewed  embraces,  and 
increased  affections.  The  experiment  of  sep- 
aration would  soon  prove  to  both  that  they 
had  mutually  miscalculated  their  best  in- 
terests. And  even  were  the  parties  in  Con- 
gress to  secede  in  a  passion,  the  soberer  peo- 
ple would  call  a  convention  and  cement  again 
the  severance  attempted  by  the  insanity  of 
their  functionaries.  With  this  consoling 
view,  my  greatest  grief  would  be  for  the 
fatal  effect  of  such  an  event  on  the  hopes  and 
happiness  of  the  world.  We  exist,  and  are 
quoted,  as  standing  proofs  that  a  government, 
so  modelled  as  to  rest  continually  on  the  will 
of  the  whole  society,  is  a  practicable  govern- 
ment. Were  we  to  break  to  pieces,  it  would 
damp  the  hopes  and  the  effons  of  the  good, 
and  give  triumph  to  those  of  the  bad  through 
the  whole  enslaved  world.  As  members, 
therefore,  of  the  universal  society  of  man- 
kind, and  standing  in  high  and  responsible 
relation  with  them,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to 
suppress  passion  among  ourselves,  and  not  to 
blast  the  confidence  we  have  inspired  of 
proof  that  a  government  of  reason  is  better 
than  one  of  force.— To  Richard  Rush,  vii, 
182.     (M.,  1820.) 


5316.  mSSOXTBI  QXTESTIOK,  Slavery 

extension.— All  know  that  permitting  the 
slaves  of  the  south  to  spread  into  the  west 
will  not  add  one  being  to  that  unfortunate 
condition,  that  it  will  increase  the  happiness 
of  those  existing,  and  by  spreading  them  over 
a  larger  surface,  will  dilute  the  evil  everywhere, 
and  facilitate  the  means  of  getting  finally 
rid  of  it,  an  event  more  anxiously  wished  by 
those  on  whom  it  presses  than  by  the  noisy 
pretenders  to  exclusive  humanity.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  a  ladder  for  rivals  climbing 
to  power. — To  M.  de  Lafayette,  vii,  194. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  180.     (M.,  1820.) 

5317. .  A  hideous  evil,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  is  seen,  and  at  a  distance 
only,  by  the  one  party,  and  more  sorely  felt 
and  sincerely  deplored  by  the  other,  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  cure,  divides  us  at  this 
moment  too  angrily.  The  attempt  by  one 
party  to  prohibit  willing  States  from  sharing 
the  evil,  is  thought  by  the  other  to  render 
desperate,  by  accumulation,  the  hope  of  its 
final  eradication.  If  a  little  time,  however, 
is  given  to  both  parties  to  cool,  and  to  dispel 
their  visionary  fears,  they  will  see  that  con- 
curring in  sentiment  as  to  the  evil,  moral  and 
political,  the  duty  and  interest  of  both  is  to 
concur  also  in  devising  a  practicable  process 
of  cure.  Should  time  not  be  given,  and  the 
schism  be  pushed  to  separation,  it  will  be 
for  a  short  term  only;  two  or  three  years* 
trial  will  bring  them  back,  like  quarrelling 
lovers  to  renewed  embraces,  and  increased 
affections.  The  experiment  of  separation 
would  soon  prove  to  both  that  they  had 
mutually  miscalculated  their  best  interests. — 
To  Richard  Rush,  vii,  182.  (M.,  October 
1820,) 

5318. .    Our    anxieties    in    this 

quarter  [the  South]  are  all  concentrated  in 
the  question,  what  does  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
and  out  of  Congress  mean  to  do  with  us  on 
the  Missouri  question?  And  this,  by-the-bye, 
is  but  the  name  of  the  case,  it  is  only  the 
John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  of  the  ejectment. 
The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  States  af- 
flicted with  this  unfortunate  population,  is, 
are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom 
and  a  dagger  ?  For  if  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States,  within  the  States,  it  will  be  but 
another  exercise  of  that  power,  to  declare 
that  all  shall  be  free.  Are  we  then  to 
see  again  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  con- 
federacies? To  wage  another  Peloponnesian 
war  to  settle  the  ascendency  between  them? 
Or  is  this  the  tocsin  of  merely  a  servile  war? 
That  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  not,  I  hope,  by 
you  or  me. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  200.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  186.     (M.,  January  1821.) 

5319.  MOBS,  QoTemment  and.— The 
mobs  of  great  cities  add  just  so  much  to  the 
support  of  pure  government,  as  sores  do  to  the 
strength  of  the  human  body. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,    viii,   406.     Ford  ed.,   iii,   269.     (1782.) 

5320.  MOBS,  Imaginary.— It  is  in  the 
London  newspapers  only  that  exist  those  mobs 
and     riots,     which     are     fabricated     to     deter 
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strangers  from  going  to  America.  Your  person 
v^ill  be  sacredly  safe  and  free  from  insult. — To 
Mrs.  Sprowle.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  66.     (P.,  1785.) 

5321.  MOBSy  Bevolutionary. — For  some- 
time mobs  of  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
people  collected  daily,  surrounded  the  Parlia- 
ment House  [in  Pans],  huzzaed  the  members, 
even  entered  the  doors  and  examined  into  their 
conduct,  took  the  horses  out  of  the  carriages  of 
those  who  did  well,  and  drew  them  home.  The 
government  thought  it  prudent  to  prevent  these, 
drew  some  regiments  into  the  neighborhood, 
multiplied  the  guards,  had  the  streets  constantly 
patrolled  by  strong  parties,  suspended  privileged 
places,  forbade  all  clubs,  &c.  The  mobs  have 
ceased  ;  perhaps  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  parliament. — To  John  Adams,  ii, 
258.     (P.,  Aug.  1787.)     Sec  Bastilb. 

5322.  MODEBATJOK,    FoUtieal.— A 

moderate  conduct  throughout,  which  may  not 
revolt  our  new  friends  [the  fed^alists],  and 
which  may  give  them  tenets  with  tts,  must  be 
observed. — To  John  Page,  iv,  378.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

5323.  MODESTY,  American. — ^There  is 
modesty  often  which  does  itself  injury.  Our 
countrymen  possess  this.  They  do  not  know 
their  own  superiority. — To  William  Rutleoge. 
ii,  350.     Ford  ed.,  v,  5.     (P.,  1788.) 

5324.  MONABCHY,  AdTOcates  for.— I 
know  there  are  some  among  us  who  would  now 
establish  a  monarchy.  But  they  are  inconsider- 
able in  number  and  weight  of  character. — To 
James  Madison,  iii,  5.  Ford  ed.,  v,  83.  (P., 
1789.) 

5325. .    It  cannot  be  denied  that 

we  have  among  us  a  sect  who  believe  that  the 
English  constitution  contains  whatever  is  per- 
fect in  human  institutions;  that  the  members 
of  this  sect  have,  many  of  them,  names  and 
offices  which  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  our 
countrymen.  I  still  rely  that  the  great  mass  of 
our  community  is  untainted  with  these  heresies, 
as  its  head.  On  this  I  build  mv  hope  that  we 
have  not  labored  in  vain,  and  tnat  our  experi- 
ment will  still  prove  that  men  can  be  governed 
by  reason. — To  George  Mason,  iii,  209.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  275.     (Pa.,  1 791') 

5326. .    We  have  some  names  of 

note  here  who  have  apostatized  from  the  true 
faith ;  but  they  are  few  indeed,  and  the  body 
of  our  citizen?  pure  and  insusceptible  of  taint 
in  their  republicanism.  Mr.  Paine  s  answer  to 
Burke  will  be  a  refreshing  shower  to  their 
minds. — To  Benjamin  Vaughan.  Ford  ed., 
V,  334.     (Pa.,  1791) 

5327. .    There  are  high  names* 

here  in  favor  of  [monarchy],  but  the  publica- 
tions in  Bache's  paper  have  drawn  forth  pretty 
generally  expressions  of  the  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject,  and  I  thank  God  to  find  they  arc, 
to  a  man,  firm  as  a  rock  in  their  republicanism. 
I  much  fear  that  the  honestest  man  of  the  party 
will  fall  a  victim  to  his  imprudence  on  this 
occasion,  while  another  of  them,  from  the  mere 
caution  of  holding  his  tongue,   and  buttoning 

•  At  this  point  a  series  of  cipher  figures  1«  written 
on  the  marpin,  which,  when  translated,  reads: 
"Adams,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Knox.  Many  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. The  second  says  nothing.  The  third  is  open. 
Both  are  dangerous.  Thev  pant  after  union  with  Eng- 
land as  the  power  which  is  to  supnort  their  projects, 
and  are  most  determined  Anti-gallicans.  It  is  prosr- 
nosticated  that  oiir  republic  is  to  end  with  the  presi- 
dent's life.  But  I  believe  they  will  find  themselves 
all  head  and  no  body."— Note  in  Ford  edition. 


himself  up,  will  gain  what  the  other  loses. — ^To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  361.  (Pa, 
1791.) 

5328 .    The  ultimate  object  of 

all  this  increase  of  public  debt,  establishment 
of  a  paper  money  system,  corruption  of  Con- 
gress, etc.,  is,  it  is  charged,  to  prepare  the  way 
tor  a  change  from  the  present  republican  form 
of  government  to  that  of  a  monarchy,  of  which 
the  English  constitution  is  to  be  the  modeL 
That  this  was  contemplated  in  the  [Federal] 
Convention  is  no  secret,  because  its  partisans 
have  made  none  of  it.  To  effect  it  dien  was 
iupiscticable,  but  they  are  stil  eager  after 
their  object,  and  are  predisposing  everything 
for  its  ultimate  attainment.  So  manv  of  then 
have  got  into  the  Legislature,  that,  aided  by  the 
corrupt  squadron  of  paper  dealers,  who  are  at 
their  devotion,  they  make  a  majority  in  both 
houses.  The  republican  party,  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  government  in  its  present  fomt.  are 
fewer  in  number.  They  are  fewer  even  when 
joined  by  the  two,  three,  or  half  doxen  anti- 
federalists,  who,  though  they  dare  not  avow  it. 
are  still  opposed  to  any  General  Government; 
but,  being  less  so  to  a  republican  than  a 
monarchical  one,  they  natural' y  join  those 
whom  they  think  pursuing  the  lesser  evil. — To 
President  Washington,  iii,  361.  Ford  ed.. 
vi,  3.     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

5329 ,    While  you  [in  France] 

are  exterminating  the  monster  aristocracy,  and 
pulling  out  the  teeth  and  fangs  of  its  associ- 
ate, monarchy,  a  contrary  tendency  is  discov- 
ered in  some  here.  A  sect  ha'*  shown  itself 
amon^  us,  who  declare  they  espoused  our  new 
Constitution  not  as  a  good  and  sufficient  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  as  a  step  to  an  English  con- 
stitution, the  only  thing  good  and  stSiclent  in 
itself,  in  their  eves.  It  is  happy  for  us  that 
these  are  preachers  without  followers,  and 
that  our  people  are  firm  and  constant  in  their 
republican  purity.  You  will  wonder  to  be  to'd 
that  it  is  from  the  Eastward  chieflv  that  these 
champions  for  a  King,  lord^  and  commons. 
come.  They  get  some  important  associates 
from  New  York,  and  are  puffed  up  by  a  tribe 
of  Agioteurs  which  have  been  hatched  in  a  bed 
of  corruption  made  up  after  the  model  of 
their  beloved  England.  Too  many  of  these 
stock-jobbers  and  king-jobbers  have  come  into 
our  Legislature,  or  rather  too  many  of  onr 
Legislature  have  become  stock-jobbers  and 
king- jobbers.  However,  the  voice  of  the  neople 
is  beginning  to  make  itself  heard,  and  will  prob- 
ably cleanse  their  seats  at  the  ensuing  election. 
— To  General  Lafayette,  iii,  450.  Ford  ed 
vi,  78.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

5330. .  He  [President  Washing- 
ton] said  that  as  to  the  idea  of  trans fomiiuc 
this  government  into  a  monarchy  he  did  not 
believe  there  were  ten  men  in  the  United  States 
whose  opinions  were  worth  attention,  who  en- 
tertained such  a  thought.  I  told  him  there 
w^ere  many  more  than  he  imagined.  I  recalled 
to  his  memory  a  dispute  at  his  own  table 
*  ♦  *  between  General  Schuyler,  on  on- 
side,  and  Pinckney  and  myself  on  the  other. 
wherein  the  former  maintained  the  position, 
that  hereditary  descent  was  as  likelv  to  nrodncc 
good  magistrates  as  election.  T  to*d  him,  that 
though  the  people  were  sound,  there  was  a 
numerous  sect  who  had  monarchy  in  contempla- 
tion; that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
one  of  these :  that  1  had  heard  htm  say  that  this 
Constitrtion  was  a  sht'ly-shally  thing  of  mere 
milk  and  water,  which  couM  not  last,  and  was 
only  good  as  a  step  to  something  better.      That 
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when  we  reflected,  that  he  had  endeavored  in 
the  convention,  to  make  an  English  constitution 
out  of  it,  and  when  failing  in  that,  we  saw  all 
his  measures  tending  to  bring  it  to  the  same 
thing,  it  was  natural  for  us  to  be  jealous;  and 
particularly,  when  we  saw  that  these  measures 
had  established  corruption  in  the  Legislature, 
where  there  was  a  squadron  devotea  to  the 
nod  of  the  Treasury,  doing  whatever  he  had  di- 
rected, and  ready  to  do  what  he  should  direct. 
1  hat  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  bodies, 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary,  could  be 
preserved,  if  the  Legislature  could  be  kept  inde- 
pendent, I  should  never  fear  the  result  of  such 
a  government;  but  that  I  could  not  but  be  un- 
easy when  I  saw  that  the  Executive  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  Legislative  branch.  He  said,  that 
as  to  that  interested  spirit  in  the  Legislature, 
it  was  what  could  not  be  avoided  in  any  gov- 
ernment, unless  we  were  to  exclude  particular 
descriptions  of  men,  such  as  the  holders  of  the 
funds  from  all  office.  I  told  him,  there  was 
great  difference  between  the  little  accidental 
schemes  of  self-interest,  which  would  take  place 
in  every  body  of  men,  and  influence  their  votes, 
and  a  regular  system  for  forming  a  corps  of 
interested  persons  who  should  be  steadily  at  the 
orders  of  the  Treasury. — The  Anas,  ix,  121. 
FoBO  ED.,  i,  204.     (Oct.  1792.) 

5331. .    In    the    course    of    our 

[members  of  the  Cabinet]  conversation  Knox, 
stickling  for  parade,  got  into  great  warmth  ana 
swore  that  our  government  must  either  be  en- 
tirely new  modeled  or  it  would  be  knocked  to 
pieces  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  that,  as  it  is 
at  present,  he  would  not  give  a  copper  for  it: 
that  it  is  the  President's  character,  and  not  the 
written  Constitution,  which  keeps  it  together. — 
The  Anas,  ix,  139.  Ford  ed.,  i,  222,  (Feb. 
1793.) 

5832. .  The  aspect  of  our  poli- 
tics has  wonderfully  changed  fince  you  left  us. 
In  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty,  and  repub- 
lican government  which  carried  us  triumph- 
antly through  the  war,  an  Anglican,  monarchic- 
al, artstocratical  party  has  sprung  up,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us  the  substance, 
as  they  have  already  done  the  forms  of  the 
British  government.  The  mass  of  our  citizens, 
however,  remain  true  to  their  republican  princi- 
ples; the  whole  landed  interest  is  republican, 
and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  talents.  Against  us 
are  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary,  two  out  of 
three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  all  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  all  who  want  to  be  officers, 
all  timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism 
to  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty.  British  mer- 
chants and  Americans  trading  on  British  capi- 
tals, speculators  and  holders  in  the  banks  and 
public  funds,  a  contrivance  invented  for  the  pur- 
poses of  corruption,  and  for  assimilat  ng  us  in 
all  things  to  the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound 
parts  of  the  British  model.  It  would  give  you 
a  fever  were  I  to  name  to  you  the  apostates 
who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies,  men  who 
were  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the 
council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by 
*  ♦  *  England.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to 
preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained  only  by 
unremitting  labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall 
preserve  it ;  and  our  mass  of  weight  and  wealth 
on  the  good  side  is  so  great,  as  to  leave  no 
danger  that  force  will  ever  be  attempted  against 
us.  We  have  only  to  awake  and  snap  the 
Lilliputian  cords  with  which  they  have  been  en- 
tangling us  during  the  first  sleep  which  suc- 
ceeded our  labors. — To  Philip  Mazzei.  iv, 
1.^0,  Ford  ED.,  vii,  75.  (M.,  April  1796.)  See 
Mazzsi. 


5333. .      It    would    seem     that 

changes  in  the  principles  of  our  government 
are  to  be  pushed  till  they  accomplish  a  mon- 
archy peaceably,  or  force  a  resistance  which, 
with  the  aid  of  an  army,  may  end  in  mon- 
archy. Still,  I  hope  that  this  will  be  peaceably 
prevented  by  the  eyes  of  the  people  being 
opened,  and  the  consequent  effect  of  the  elective 
principle. — To  Charles  Pinckney.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  398.     (M.,  Oct.  I799«) 

5334. .  I  know,  indeed,  that   here 

are  monarchists  among  us.  One  character  of 
these  is  in  theory  only,  and  perfectly  acauiescent 
in  our  form  of  government  as  it  is,  and  not  en- 
tertaining a  thought  of  destroying  it  merely  on 
their  theoretic  opinions.  A  second  class,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  our  quondam  colleague  [in  the 
cabinet,  Hamilton],  are  ardent  for  introduction 
of  monarchy,  eager  for  armies,  making  more 
noi«e  for  a  great  naval  establishment  than  bet- 
ter patriots,  who  wish  it  on  a  rational  scale 
only,  commensurate  to  our  wants  and  our 
means.  This  last  class  ought  to  be  tolerated 
but  not  trusted. — To  General  Henry  Knox. 
iv,  386.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  36.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

5335.  MONABCHY,  Colonists  and.— I 
believe  you  may  be  assured,  that  an  idea  or 
desire  of  returning  to  anything  like  their  [the 
Colonists']  ancient  government,  never  entered 
into  their  heads.* — To  David  Hartley,  ii,  165. 
(Pm  1787.) 

5336. .    I  am  satisfied  that  the 

King  of  England  believes  the  mass  of  our  people 
to  be  tired  of  their  independence,  and  desirous 
of  returning  under  his  government,  and  that 
the  same  opinion  prevails  in  the  ministry  and 
nation.  They  have  hired  their  newswriters  to 
repeat  this  lie  in  their  gazettes  so  long,  that  they 
have  become  the  dupes  of  it  themselves. — To 
John  Jay.     ii,  305.     (P.,  1787) 

5337.  liCONABCHY,  Evils  of.— If  any- 
body thinks  that  kings,  nob'es  or  priests  are 
good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  send 
h'ra  here  [France].  It  is  the  best  school  in 
the  universe  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  will 
see  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  descrip- 
tions of  men  are  an  abandoned  confederacy 
against  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  omnipotence  of  their  effect  cannot  be  better 
proved  than  in  this  country  particularly,  where, 
notwithstading  the  finest  soil  upon  earth,  the 
finest  climate  under  heaven,  and  a  people  of  the 
most  benevolent,  the  most  gay  and  amiable  char- 
acter of  which  the  human  form  is  susceptible ; 
where  such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded  by  so 
many  blessings  from  nature,  are  loaded  with 
misery,  by  kmgs.  nobles  and  priests,  and  by 
them  alone. — To  George  Wythe,  ii,  7.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  268.     (P.,  1786.) 

5338. .    I  am  astonished  at  some 

people's  considering  a  kingly  government  as  a 
refuge  [from  the  evils  of  the  Confederation]. 
Advise  such  to  read  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who 
solicited  Jupiter  for  a  king.  If  that  does  not 
put  them  to  rights  send  them  to  Europe  to 
see  something  of  the  trappings  of  monarchy, 
and  I  will  undertake  that  every  pian  shall  go 
back  thoroughly  cured.  If  all  the  evils  which 
can  arise  among  us  from  the  republican  form  of 
government  from  this  day  to  the  day  of  judf; 
ment  could  be  put  into  a  Fcale  against  what 
this  country  [France]  suffers  from  its  mon- 
archical form  in  a  week,  or  England  in  a  month, 
the    latter    would    predominate.     Consider    the 

*  David  Hartley  was  the  British  agent  in  Paris.— 
Editor. 
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contents  of  the  Red  Book  in  England,  or  the 
Almanac  Royale  of  France,  and  say  what  a 
people  gain  by  monarchy.  No  race  of  kings  has 
ever  presented  above  one  man  of  common  sense 
in  twenty  generations.  The  best  they  can  do 
is  to  leave  things  to  their  ministers,  and  what 
are  their  ministers  but  a  committee,  badly 
chosen?  If  the  king  ever  meddles  it  is  to  do 
harm. — ^To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  ii,  220. 
Ford  eo.,  iv,  426.     (P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

5339. .    I  hear  there  arc  people 

among  you  who  think  the  experience  of  our 
governments  has  already  proved  that  repub- 
lican government  will  not  answer.  Send  those 
gentry  here  to  count  the  blessings  of  monarchy. 
A  king's  sister,  for  -nstance,  stopped  on  the 
road,  and  on  a  hostile  journey,  is  sufficient 
cause  for  him  to  march  immediately  twenty 
thousand  men  to  revenge  this  insult. — To 
Joseph  Jones,  ii,  249.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  438.  (P., 
1787.) 

5340. .    There  is  scarcel>r  an  evil 

known  in  the  European  countries  which  may 
not  be  traced  to  their  king,  as  its  source,  nor 
a  good  which  is  not  derived  from  the  small 
fibres  of  republicanism  existing  among  them. — 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  375.  Ford  ed.. 
V,  8.     (P.,  1788.) 

5341.  MONABCHT,  The  Federal  Ck)n- 
vention  and. — The  want  of  some  authority 
which  should  procure  justice  to  the  public  cred- 
itors, and  an  observance  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  produced  *  *  ♦  the  call  bf  a  con- 
vention of  the  States  at  Annapolis.  Although, 
at  this  meeting,  a  difference  of  opinion  was 
evident  on  the  question  of  a  republican  or  kingly 
government,  yet,  so  generally  through  the  States 
was  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  former,  that 
the  friends  of  the  latter  confined  themselves  to 
a  course  of  obstruction  only,  and  delay,  to 
everything  proposed.  They  hoped,  that  nothing 
being  done,  and  all  things  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  a  kingly  government  might  be  usurped, 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people,  as  better  than 
anarchy  and  wars,  internal  and  external,  the 
certain  consequences  of  the  present  want  of  a 
general  government.  The  effect  of  their  ma- 
noeuvres, with  the  defective  attendance  of  depu- 
ties from  the  States,  resulted  in  the  measure  of 
calling  a  more  general  convention,  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia.  At  this,  the  same  party  ex- 
hibited the  same  practices,  and  with  the  same 
views  of  preventing  a  government  of  concord, 
which  they  foresaw  would  be  republican,  and 
of  forcing  through  anarchy  their  way  to  mon- 
archy. But  the  mass  of  that  convention  was  too 
honest,  too  wise,  and  too  steady,  to  be  baffled 
or  misled  by  their  manoeuvres.  One  of  these 
was  a  form  of  government  proposed  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  which  would  have  been  in  fact  a 
compromise  between  the  two  parties  of  roy- 
alism  and  republicanism.  According  to  this^ 
the  Executive  and  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  to  be  during  good  behavior,  i.  e.  for 
life,  and  the  governors  of  the  States  were  to 
be  named  by  these  two  prominent  organs.  This, 
however,  was  rejected ;  on  which  Hamilton  left 
the  Convention,  as  desperate,  and  never  re- 
turned again,  until  near  its  conclusion.  These 
opinions  and  efforts,  secret  or  avowed,  of  the 
advocates  for  monarchy,  had  begotten  great  jeal- 
ousy through  the  States  generally  ;  and  this  jeal- 
ousy it  was  which  excited  the  strong  opposition 
to  the  conventional  Constitution ;  a  jealousy 
which  yielded  at  last  only  to  a  general  determi- 
nation to  establish  certain  amendments  as  bar- 
••'crs  against  a  government  either  monarchical 


or  consolidated.* — The  Anas,  ix,  89.  Fors 
ed.,  i,  158.    (1818.) 

5342.  MONARCHY,  French  Bevolution 
and. — The  failure  of  the  French  Revolution 
would  have  been  a  powerful  argument  with 
those  who  wish  to  introduce  a  king,  lords,  and 
commons  here,  a  sect  which  i^  all  head  and  no 
body. — To  Edmund  Pendleton.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
358.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

5343. .     President     Washington 

added  that  he  considered  France  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  this  country  and  its  friendship  as  a 
first  object:  There  are  in  the  United  States 
some  characters  of  opposite  principles;  some 
of  them  are  high  in  office,  others  possessing 
great  wealthy  and  all  of  them  hostile  to  France. 
and  fondly  looking  to  England  as  the  staff  of 
their  hope.  *  *  ♦  They  ♦  *  *  have  es- 
poused [the  Constitution]  only  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  monarchy,  and  have  endeavorei  to 
approximate  it  to  that  in  its  administration  in 
order  to  render  its  final  transition  more  easy. 
The  successes  of  republicanism  in  France  have 

fiven  the  coup  de  grace  to  their  prospects,  and 
hope  to  their  projects. — To  William  Short. 
iii,  503.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  155.     (Pa.,  I793-) 

5344.  MONABCHY,  Hamilton  and.— 
[Alexander]  Hamilton's  financial  system  had 
then  [1790]  passed.  It  had  two  objects.  First, 
as  a  puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding 
and  inquiry.  Secondly,  as  a  machine  for  the 
corruption  of  the  Legislature;  for  he  avowed 
the  opinion,  that  man  could  be  governed  hy  one 
of  two  motives  only,  force  or  interest.t  rorcc, 
he  observed,  in  this  country  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the 
members  must  be  laid  hold  of,  to  keep  the 
Legislature  in  unison  with  the  Executive.  And 
with  grief  and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  machine  was  not  without  effect;  that 
even  in  this,  the  birth  of  our  government,  some 
members  were  found  sordid  enough  to  bend 
their  duty  to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after 
personal,  rather  than  public  good.  ♦  ♦  • 
[The  measures  of  Hamilton's  financial  system, 
— the  Funding  and  United  States  Bank  Acts. 

*  Jeffersjn  added  :  **  In  what  passed  throngh  the 
whole  period  of  these  conventions,  I  have  gone  on  thf 
information  of  those  who  were  members  or  them,  be- 
ing myself  absent  on  my  mission  to  France."  A  note 
in  the  Ford  edition  reads :  "  No  evidence  whatever 
has  been  found  to  confirm  Jefferson's  account  of  thi<> 
Convention    *    ♦   *.  "—Editor. 

+  The  subjoined  extracts  from  Namilttm^s  Works 
set  forth  his  principles  of  government  in  this  respect : 

''A  vast  majority  of  mankind  is  naturally  biased 
by  the  motives  of  self-interest.*'— //k»wt//9Jt*j  Warits, 
ii,  10. 

"  The  safest  reliance  of  every  government  is  on 
men's  interests.  This  is  a  principle  of  human  nature 
on  which  all  political  speculation,  to  be  just,  most 
be  founded. '»—//i«»fi//a«\y  Works.  iL  998. 

"  We  may  preach  until  we  are  tired  of  the  theme 
the  necessity  of  disinterestedness  in  republics,  with- 
out making  a  single  proselyte."— /fa»»»//^j»'j  Works. 
ii,  197. 

"A  small  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  con- 
vince us  that  with  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
interest  is  the  governing  principle,  and  that  almost 
every  man  is  more  or  less  under  its  influence.  Mo- 
tives of  public  virtue  may  for  a  time,  or  in  particular 
instances,  actuate  men  to  the  observance  of  a  con- 
duct purely  disinterested,  but  they  are  not  sufBcient 
of  themselves  to  produce  a  conformity  to  the  refined 
dictates  of  social  duty.  Few  men  are  capable  of 
making  a  continual  sacrifice  of  all  views  of  profit 
interest,  or  advantage,  to  the  common  good.  It  is 
in  vain  to  exclaim  against  the  depravity  of  humAn 
nature  on  this  account;  the  fact  is  so,  and  we  nrast  in 
a  great  measure  change  the  constitution  of  man 
before  we  can  make  it  otherwise.  No  institution 
not  built  on  the  presumptive  truth  of  these  maxim* 
can  succeed."— Afl»i»//<>ii'*  Works,    ii,  140.— EnrrOR. 
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•&C.J  added  to  the  number  of  votaries  to  the 
Treasury,  and  made  its  Chief  the  master  of 
every  vote  in  the  Legislature,  which  might 
:^ve  to  the  government  the  direction  suited  to 
his  political  views.  I  know  well,  and  so  must 
be  understood,  that  nothing  like  a  majority  in 
Congress  had  yielded  to  this  corruption.  Far 
from  it.  But  a  division,  not  very  unequal,  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  honest  part  of  that 
body,  between  the  parties  styled  republican 
and  federal.  The  latter  being  monarchists  in 
principle,  adhered  to  Hamilton  of  course,  as 
their  leader  in  that  principle,  and  this  merce- 
nary phalanx  added  to  them,  ensured  him  al- 
ways a  majority  in  both  Houses;  so  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  Legislature  was  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  Treasury.  *  *  *  By 
this  combination,  legislative  expositions  were 
given  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  adminis- 
trative laws  were  shaped  on  the  model  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  passed.  *  *  *  Here  then  was 
the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  the  course  of  administration.  Its 
object  was  to  preserve  the  Legislature  pure 
and  independent  of  the  Executive,  to  restrain 
the  administration  to  republican  forms  and 
principles,  and  not  permit  the  Constitution  to 
be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and  to  be  warped 
in  practice  into  all  the  principles  and  pollu- 
tions of  their  favorite  English  model.  Nor 
was  this  an  opposition  to  General  Washington. 
He  was  true  to  the  republican  charge  confided 
to  him;  and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pro- 
tested to  me,  in  our  conversations  that  he  would 
lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it : 
and  he  did  this  the  oftener,  and  with  the  more 
earnestness,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions 
oi  Hamilton's  designs  against  it,  and  wished 
to  quiet  them.  For  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
drift,  or  of  the  effect  of  Hamilton's  schemes. 
Unversed  in  financial  projects,  and  calculations 
and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bot- 
tomed on  his  confidence  in  the  man. — The 
Anas,  ix,  91.  Ford  ed.,  i,  160,  164,  165. 
(1818.) 

5345. .    Hamilton  was  not  only 

a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on 
corruption.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  attest  the 
God  who  made  me.  Before  the  President 
[Washington]  set  out  on  his  southern  tour  in 
April,  1 79 1,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  the  fourth 
of  that  month,  from  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  desiring 
that  if  any  serious  and  important  cases  should 
arise  during  his  absence,  they  would  consult  and 
act  on  them.  And  he  requested  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  also  be  consulted.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  that  officer  wa^t 
ever  r^uested  to  take  part  in  a  cabinet  ques- 
tion. Some  occasion  for  consultation  arising, 
I  invited  those  gentlemen  (and  the  Attorney 
General  as  well  as  I  remember),  to  dine  with 
me,  in  order  to  confer  on  the  subject.  After 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  our  question  agreed 
and  dismissed,  conversation  began  on  other 
matters,  and,  by  some  circumstance,  was 
led  to  the  British  Constitution,  on  which  Mr. 
Adams  observed,  "  Purge  that  constitution  of 
its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch 
equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be  the 
most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man ".  Hamilton  paused  and  said, 
"  purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its 
popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and 
It  would  become  an  impracticable  government: 
as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed 
defects,  it  is  tne  most  perfect  government 
which  ever  existed".  And  this  was  assuredly 
tiie   exact   line    which    separated    the   political 


creeds  of  these  two  gentlemen.  The  one  was 
for  two  hereditary  oranches  and  an  honest 
elective  one ;  the  other  for  an  hereditary  King, 
with  a  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  corrupted 
to  his  will,  and  standing  between  him  and 
the  people.  The  Anas,  ix,  96.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
165.     (1818.) 

5346. ,  Hamilton  frankly  avowed 

that  he  considered  the  British  constitution, 
with  all  the  corruptions  of  its  administration, 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  government  which 
had  ever  been  devised  by  the  wit  of  man;  pro- 
fessing however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  country  was  so  fundamentally  re- 
publican that  it  would  be  visionary  to  think 
of  introducing  monarchy  here,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  duty  of  its  administrators  to 
conduct  it  on  the  principles  their  constituents 
had  elected. — To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii, 
371.     FoRo  ED.,  X,  314.     (M.,   1824.) 

5347. .  Harper  takes  great  pains 

to  prove  that  Hamilton  was  no  monarchist,  by 
exaggerating  his  own  intimacy  with  him,  and 
the  impossibility,  if  he  was  so,  that  he  should 
not  at  some  time  have  betrayed  it  to  him.  This 
may  pass  with  uninformed  readers,  but  not 
with  those  who  have  had  it  from  Hamilton's 
own  mouth.  I  am  one  of  those,  and  but  one  of 
many.  At  my  own  table,  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Adams,  Knox,  Randolph  and  myself,  in  a  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Adams  and  himself,  he 
avowed  his  preference  of  monarchy  over  every 
other  government,  and  his  opinion  that  the 
English  was  the  most  perfect  model  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  Mr. 
Adams  agreeing,  "  if  its  corruptions  were  done 
away " ;  while  Hamilton  insisted  that  '*  with 
these  corruptions  it  was  perfect,  and  without 
them  it  would  be  an  impracticable  government ' . 
— To  William  Short,  vii,  389.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
330.     (M.,  1825.) 

5348.  MOKABCHY,  Imitation  of .— 
When  on  my  return  from  Europe,  I  joined 
the  government  in  March,  1790,  at  New  York, 
I  was  much  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  mimicry 
I  found  established  of  royal  forms  and  cere- 
monies, and  more  alarmed  at  the  unexpected 
phenomenon,  by  the  monarchical  sentiments 
I  heard  expressed  and  openly  maintained  in 
every  company,  executive  and  judiciary  (Gen- 
eral Washington  alone  excepted),  and  by  a 
great  part  of  the  Legislature,  save  only  some 
members  who  had  been  of  the  old  Congress, 
and  a  very  few  of  recent  introduction.  I  took 
occasion,  at  various  times,  of  expressing  to 
General  Washington  my  disappointment  at 
these  symptoms  of  a  change  of  principle,  and 
that  I  thought  them  encouraged  by  the  forms 
and  ceremonies,  which  I  found  prevailing,  not 
at  all  in  character  with  the  simplicity  of  repub- 
lican government,  and  looking  as  if  wishfully 
to  those  of  European  courts.  His  general  ex- 
planations to  me  were,  that  when  he  arrived  at 
New  York  to  enter  on  the  executive  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  government,  he  observed  to 
those  who  were  to  assist  him,  that  placed  as 
he  was  in  an  office  entirely  new  to  him,  un- 
acquainted with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
other  governments,  still  less  apprised  of  those 
which  might  be  properly  established  here,  and 
himself  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  forms,  he 
wished  them  to  consider  and  prescribe  what 
they  should  be ;  and  the  task  was  assigned  par- 
ticularly to  General  Knox,  a  man  of  parade, 
and  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had  resided 
sometime  at  a  foreign  court.  They,  he  said, 
were  the  authors  of  the  present  regulations, 
and    that    others    were    proposed    so     highly 
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strained  that  he  absolutely  rejected  them.  At- 
tentive to  the  difference  of  opinion  prevailing 
on  this  subject,  when  the  term  of  his  second 
election  arrived,  he  called  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments together,  observed  to  them  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  at  the  commencement  of 
the  government,  the  advice  he  had  taken  and 
the  course  he  had  observed  in  compliance  with 
it;  that  a  proper  occasion  had  now  arrived  of 
revising  that  course,  of  correcting  it  in  any  par- 
ticulars not  approved  in  experience;  and  he 
defired  us  to  consult  together,  agree  on  any 
changes  we  should  think  for  the  better,  and 
that  he  should  willingly  conform  to  what  we 
should  advise.  We  met  at  my  office.  Ham- 
ilton and  myself  agreed  at  once  that  there  was 
too  much  ceremony  for  the  character  of  our 
government,  and  particularly  that  the  parade 
of  the  installation  at  New  York  ought  not  to 
be  copied  on  the  present  occa<'ion,  that  the 
President  should  desire  the  Chief  Justice  to 
attend  him  at  his  chambers,  that  he  should  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office  to  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  higher  officers  of  the  government,  and 
that  the  certificate  of  the  fact  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  recorded. 
Randolph  and  Knox  differed  from  us,  the  latter 
vehemently ;  they  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
change  any  of  the  established  forms,  and  we 
authorized  Randolph  to  report  our  opinions  to 
the  President.  As  these  opinions  were  di- 
vided, and  no  positive  advice  given  as  to  any 
change,  no  change  was  made. — To  Martin  Van 
BuREN.  vii,  367.  Ford  ed.,  x,  310.  (M., 
1824.) 

5349. .    The  forms  which  I  had 

censured  in  my  letter  to  Mazzei  were  perfectly 
understood  by  General  Washington,  and  were 
those  which  he  himself  but  barely  tolerated. 
He  had  furnished  me  a  proper  occasion  for 
proposing  their  reformation,  and  my  opinion 
not  prevailing,  he  knew  I  could  not  have  meant 
any  part  of  the  censure  for  him. — To  Martin 
Van  Buken.  vii,  368.  Ford  ed.,  x,  311.  (M., 
1824.) 

5350.  MONABCHY,  Inimical  to.— I  was 
much  an  enemy  to  monarchies  before  I  came 
to  Europe.  I  am  ten  thousand  times  more  so, 
since  I  have  seen  what  they  are. — To  General 
Washington,  ii,  375.  Ford  ed.,  v,  8.  (P., 
1788.) 

5351.  MONABCHY,  Preference  for.— I 

returned  from  the  mission  [to  France]  in  the 
first  year  of  the  new  government  ♦  ♦  ♦  and 
proceeded  to  New  York  to  enter  on  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Here,  certainly,  I  found 
a  state  of  things  which,  of  all  I  had  ever  con- 
templated, I  the  least  expected.  I  had  left 
France  in  the  first  year  of  her  Revolution,  in 
the  fervor  of  natural  rights,  and  zeal  for  ref- 
ormation. My  conscientious  devotion  to  these 
right-  could  not  be  heightened,  but  it  had  been 
aroused  and  excited  by  daily  exercise.  The 
President  received  me  cordially,  and  my  col- 
leagues and  the  circle  of  principal  citizens, 
apparently,  with  welcome.  The  courtesies  of 
dinner  parties  given  me.  as  a  stranger  newly 
arrived  among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in 
their  familiar  society.  But  I  cannot  describe 
the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which  the 
table  conversations  filled  me.  Politics  was  the 
chief  topic,  and  a  preference  of  kingly,  over 
repubican,. government  was  evidently  the  favor- 
ite sentiment.  An  apostate  I  could  not  be,  nor 
yet  a  hypocrite :  and  I  found  myself,  for  the 
most  part  the  only  advocate  on  the  republican 
side  of  the  question,  unless  among  the  guests 
there  chanced  to  be  some  member  of  that  party 


from  the  Legislative  Houses. — The  Anas,    ix, 
91.     Ford  bd.,  i,  159.     (x8i8.) 

5352. .    When  I  arrived  at  New 

York  in  1790,  to  take  a  part  in  the  administn- 
tion,  bein^  fresh  from  the  French  Revolutioa, 
while  in  its  first  and  pure  stage,  and  conse- 
quently somewhat  whetted  up  in  my  own  re- 
publican principles,  I  found  a  state  of  things, 
in  the  general  society  of  the  place,  which  I 
could  not  have  supposed  possible.  Beng  a 
stranger  there,  I  was  feasted  from  table  to 
table,  at  large  set  dinners,  the  parties  gener- 
ally from  twenty  to  thirty.  The  revolution  1 
had  left,  and  that  we  had  just  gone  through  is 
the  recent  change  of  our  own  government  be- 
ing the  common  topics  of  conversation,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  general  prevalence  of 
monarchical  sentiments,  insomuch  that  in 
maintaining  those  of  republicanism,  I  had  al- 
ways the  whole  company  on  my  hands,  never 
scarcely  finding  among  them  a  single  coadvo- 
cate  in  that  argument,  unless  some  old  member 
of  Congress  happened  to  be  present.  The 
furthest  that  any  one  would  go,  in  support  of 
the  republican  features  of  our  new  govemmeot 
would  be  to  say,  *'  the  present  Constitution  is 
well  as  a  beginning  and  may  be  allowed  a  fair 
trial ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  stepping  stone 
to  something  better".  Among  their  writers, 
[Jofeph]  Dennie,  the  editor  of  the  "  Port- 
folio ,  who  was  a  kind  of  oracle  with  them, 
and  styled  "  the  Addison  of  America ",  openlj 
avowed  his  preference  of  monarchy  over  all 
other  forms  of  government,  prided  himself  on 
the  avowal,  and  maintained  it  by  argument 
freely  and  without  reserve  in  his  publications. 
I  do  not  myself  know  that  the  Essex  Junta,  ot 
Boston,  were  monarchists,  but  I  have  always 
heard  it  so  said,  and  never  doubted.  These 
are  but  detached  items  from  a  great  mass  of 
proofs  then  fully  before  the  public  •  •  • 
They  are  now  disavowed  by  the  party.  But. 
had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  and  determined 
stand  then  made  by  a  counter  party,  no  mar 
can  say  what  our  government  would  have  becii 
at  this  day.  Monarchy,  to  be  sure,  is  now  de- 
feated, and  they  wish  it  should  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  ever  advocated.  They  see  that  it 
is  desperate,  and  treat  its  imputation  to  them 
as  a  calumny ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  none  oi 
them  have  it  now  in  direct  aim.  Yet  the  spirit 
is  not  done  away.  The  same  party  takes  no* 
what  they  deem  the  next  best  ground,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  government ;  the  giving  to 
the  Federal  iftember  of  the  Government,  by 
unlimited  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  a 
control  over  all  the  functions  of  the  States, 
and  the  concentration  of  all  power  ultimately 
at  Washington. — To  William  Short,  vii,  390. 
Ford  eo.,  x,  332.  (M.,  1825.) 

5353.  MONABCHTy     Throwing    off.— 

With  respect  to  the  State  of  Virginia  in  par- 
ticular, the  people  seem  to  have  laid  aside  the 
monarchical,  and  taken  up  the  republican  form 
of  government  with  as  much  ease  as  would 
have  attended  their  throwing  off  an  old  and 
putting  on  a  new  fuit  of  clothes.  Not  a  single 
throe  has  attended  this  important  transforma- 
tion. A  half-dozen  aristocratical  gentlemen, 
agonizing  under  the  loss  of  preeminence, 
have  sometimes  ventured  their  sarcasms  on  our 
political  metamorphosis.  They  have  been 
thought  fitter  objects  of  pity  than  of  punish- 
ment.— To  Benjamin  Franklin,  i,  204.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  131.     (August  1777.) 

5354.  MOVABCHY,  Washington  and.— 
I  am  satisfied  that  General  Washington  had 
not  a  wish  to  perpetuate  his  authority ;  but  be 
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who  supposes  it  was  practicable,  had  he  wished 
it,  knows  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  America, 
either  of  the  people  or  of  those  who  possessed 
their  confidence.  There  was,  indeed,  a  cabal 
of  the  oihcers  of  the  army  who  proposed  to 
establish  a  monarchy  and  to  propose  it  to  Gen- 
eral Washington.  He  frowned  indignantly  at 
the  proposit  on  (according  to  the  information 
which  got  abroad),  and  Rufus  Kins  and  some 
few  civil  characters,  chiefly  (indeed,  I  believe, 
to  a  man)  north  of  Maryland,  who  joined  in 
this  intrigue.  But  they  never  dared  openly 
to  avow  it,  knowing  that  the  spirit  which  had 
produced  a  change  in  the  form  of  government 
was  alive  to  the  preservation  of  it. — Notes  on 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ix,  478. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  262. 

5355. .    The  next  effort  was  (on 

suggestion  of  the  same  individuals,  in  the 
moment  of  their  separation),  the  establishment 
of  an  hereditary  order,  under  the  name  of  the 
Cincinnati,  ready  prepared,  by  that  distinction, 
to  be  engrafted  into  the  future  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  placing  General  Washington  still 
at  their  head.  The  General  wrote  to  me  on 
this  subject,  while  I  was  in  Congress  at  An- 
napolis. *  ♦  >♦  He  afterwards  called  on 
me  at  that  place,  on  his  wav  to  a  meeting  of 
the  society,  and  after  a  whole  evening  of  con- 
sultation, he  left  that  place  fully  determined 
to  use  all  his  endeavors  for  its  total  suppres- 
sion. But  he  found  it  so  firmly  riveted  in  the 
affections  of  the  members  that,  strengthened 
as  they  happened  to  be  by  an  adventitious  oc- 
currence of  the  moment  [the  arrival  of  the 
badges  of  the  Order  from  France],  he  could 
effect  no  more  than  the  abolition  of  its  heredi- 
tary principle.*  He  called  again  on  his  re- 
tv*rn.t  and  explained  to  me  fully  the  opposition 
which  had  been  made,  the  enect  of  the  oc- 
currence from  France,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  its  duration  had  been  limited  to  the  lives 
of  the  present  members. — The  Anas,  ix,  89. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  157.  (1818.)  See  Cincinnati 
Society. 

5356.  MOKABCHY     vs.     BEFXTBLIC, 

— With  all  the  defects  of  our  Constitution, 
whether  general  or  particular,  the  comparison 
of  our  governments  with  those  of  Europe,  is 
like  a  comparison  of  heaven  and  hell.  Eng- 
land, like  the  earth,  may  be  allowed  to  take 
the  intermediate  station. — To  J.  Jones,  ii,  249. 
(P..  1787.) 

5357. .    We    were    educated    in 

royalism;  no  wonder  if  some  of  us  retain  that 
idolatry  still.  Our  young  people  are  educated 
in  republican  sm ;  an  apostasy  from  that  to 
royalism,  is  unprecedented  and  impossible. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  5.  Ford  ed.,  v,  83. 
(P..  1789.) 

5358.  MONEY,  Circulating  Medium.— 
The  increase  of  circulating  medium  *  *  * 
according  to  my  ideas  of  paper  money,  is 
clearly  a  demerit  [in  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank.] — Na- 
tional Bank  Opinion,  vii.  558.  Ford  ed., 
V,  287.     (1791.) 

5359.  — i^ .    The  adequate  price  of  a 

thing  depends  on  the  capital  and  labor  nec- 

•  This  is  an  error.  The  abolition  of  the  hereditary 
principle  was  proposed,  but  never  adopted.— Note 
IN  POHD  edition. 

t  This  cannot  be  so,  as  Washingfton  did  not  leave 
Philadelphia  till  after  Mav  i6th,  and  Jefferson  left 
AnnaooUs  for  Prance  on  May  nth.— Note  in  Ford 
edi  1  ion. 


essary  to  produce  it.  In  the  term  capital, 
I  mean  to  include  science,  because  capital  as 
well  as  labor  has  been  employed  to  acquire  it. 
Two  things  reauiring  the  same  capital  and 
labor,  should  be  of  the  same  price.  If  a 
gallon  of  wine  requires  for  its  production  the 
same  capital  and  labor  with  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  they  should  be  expressed  by  the  same 
price,  derived  from  the  application  of  a  com- 
mon measure  to  them.  The  comparative 
prices  of  things  being  thus  to  be  estimated 
and  expressed  by  a  common  measure,  we  may 
proceed  to  observe  that  were  a  country  sa 
insulated  as  to  have  no  commercial  inter- 
course with  any  other,  to  confine  the  inter- 
change of  all  its  wants  and  supplies  within 
itself,  the  amount  of  circulating  medium,  as 
a  common  measure  for  adjusting  these  ex- 
changes, would  be  quite  immaterial.  If  their 
circulation,  for  instance,  were  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  the  annual  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry equivalent  to  ten  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat,  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  might 
be  one  dollar.  If,  then,  by  a  progressive 
coinage,  their  medium  should  be  doubled,  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  might  become 
progressively  two  dollars,  and  without  incon- 
venience. Whatever  be  the  proportion  of  the 
circulating  medium  to  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  industry,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  representative  of  that  industry.  In  the 
first  case,  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  be  repre- 
sented by  one  dollar;  in  the  second,  by  two 
dollars.  This  is  well  explained  by  Hume, 
and  seems  to  be  admitted  by  Adam  Smith. 
But  where  a  nation  is  in  a  full  course  of 
interchange  of  wants  and  supplies  with  all 
others,  the  proportion  of  its  medium  to  its 
produce  is  no  longer  indifferent. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  233.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  406.  (M., 
1S13.) 

5360. .  One  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  specie  as  a  medium  is,  that  being  of 
universal  value,  it  will  keep  itself  at  a  gen- 
eral level,  flowing  out  from  where  it  is  too 
high  into  parts  where  it  is  lower.  Whereas, 
if  the  medium  be  of  local  value  only,  as  paper 
money,  if  too  little,  indeed,  gold  and  silver 
will  flow  in  to  supply  the  deficiency;  but  if 
too  much,  it  accumulates,  banishes  the  gold 
and  silver  not  locked  up  in  vaults  and 
hoards,  and  depreciates  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
its  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  in- 
dustry being  raised,  more  of  it  is  required  to 
represent  any  particular  article  of  produce 
than  in  the  other  countries.  This  is  agreed 
to  by  [Adam]  Smith,  the  principal  advocate 
for  a  paper  circulation ;  but  advocating  it  on 
the  sole  condition  that  it  be  strictly  regulated. 
He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  "  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  a  country  cannot  be 
so  secure  when  suspended  on  the  Daedalian 
wings  of  paper  money,  as  on  the  solid  ground 
of  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  in  time  of  war, 
the  insecurity  is  greatly  increased,  and  great 
confusion  possible  where  the  circulation  is  for 
the  greater  part  in  paper ".  But  in  a  coun- 
try where  loans  are  uncertain,  and  a  specie 
circulation  the  only  sure  resource  for  them, 
the  preference  of  that  circulation  assumes  a 
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far  different  degree  of  importance. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  233.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  407.  (M.,  Nov. 
1813.) 

5361. .     The     only    advantage 

which  [Adam]  Smith  proposes  by  substitu- 
ting paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  B.  2.  c.  2.  434,  is  "  to  replace  an  ex- 
pensive instrument  with  one  much  less  costly, 
and  sometimes  equally  convenient";  that  is 
to  say,  page  437,  **  to  allow  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  be  sent  abroad  and  converted  into 
foreign  goods",  and  to  substitute  paper  as 
being  a  cheaper  measure.  But  this  makes  no 
addition  to  the  stock  or  capital  of  the  nation. 
The  coin  sent  was  worth  as  much,  while 
in  the  country,  as  the  goods  imported  and 
taking  its  place.  It  is  only,  then,  a  change  of 
form  in  a  part  of  the  national  capital,  from 
that  of  gold  and  silver  to  other  goods.  He 
admits,  too,  that  while  a  part  of  the  goods 
received  in  exchange  for  the  coin  exported 
may  be  materials,  tools  and  provisions  for  the 
employment  of  an  additional  industry,  a  part, 
also,  may  be  taken  back  in  foreign  wmes, 
silks,  &c.,  to  be  consumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing;  and  so  far  the  substitution 
promotes  prodigality,  increases  expense  and 
corruption,  without  increasing  production. 
So  far  also,  then,  it  lessens  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  What  may  be  the  amount  which  the 
conversion  of  the  part  exchanged  for  pro- 
ductive goods  may  add  to  the  former  produc- 
tive mass,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  because, 
as  he  says,  oage  441.  "  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  proportion  which  the  cir- 
culating money  of  any  country  bears  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce.  It  has 
been  computed  by  different  authors,  from  a 
fifth  to  a  thirtieth  of  that  value".  In  the 
United  States  it  must  be  less  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  commercial  world;  because 
the  great  mass  of  their  inhabitants  being  in 
responsible  circumstances,  the  great  mass  of 
their  exchanges  in  the  country  is  effected  on 
credit,  in  their  merchants*  ledger,  who  sup- 
plies all  their  wants  through  the  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  receives  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  or  other  articles  of  their  industry.  It 
is  a  fact  that  a  farmer  with  a  revenue  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  may  obtain  all  his 
supplies  from  his  merchant,  and  liquidate 
them  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  sale  of  his 
produce  to  him,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  single  dollar  of  cash.  This,  then,  is  merely 
barter,  and  in  this  way  of  barter  a  great 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  United 
States  is  exchanged  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  cash.  We  might  safely,  then,  state 
our  medium  at  the  minimum  of  one-thirtieth. 
—To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  234-  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
407.     (M.,  Nov.  18 1 3.) 

5862.  .  But  what  is  one-thirtieth 

of  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States?  Or  what  is 
the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
United  States?  An  able  writer  and  com- 
petent judge  of  the  subject,  in  1799,  on  as 
good  grounds  as  probably  could  be  taken,  es- 
timated it,  on  the  then  population  of  four  and 

half  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  be  thirty- 


seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  three-fourthi 
millions  of  dollars.  According  to  the  saine 
estimate  for  our  present  poptuation,  it  will 
be  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  one- 
thirtieth  of  which.  Smith's  minimum,  would 
be  ten  millions,  and  one-fifth,  his  maximum, 
would  be  sixty  millions  for  the  quantum  ot 
circulation.  But  suppose  that  instead  of  our 
needing  the  least  circulating  medium  of  any 
nation,  from  the  circumstance  before  men- 
tioned, we  should  place  ourselves  in  the 
middle  term  of  the  calculation,  to  wit:  at 
thirty-five  millions.  One-fifth  of  this,  at  the 
least,  Smith  thinks,  should  be  retained  in 
specie,  which  would  leave  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  specie  to  be  exported  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities;  and  if  fifteen  millions  of 
that  should  be  returned  in  productive  goods, 
and  not  in  articles  of  prodigality,  that  would 
be  the  amount  of  capital  which  this  operatioD 
would  add  to  the  existing  mass.  But  to  what 
mass?  Not  that  of  the  three  hundred  mil- 
lions, which  is  only  its  ^oss  annual  produce,  | 
but  to  that  capital  of  which  the  three  hundred  , 
millions  are  but  the  annual  produce.  But  ' 
this  being  gross,  we  may  infer  from  it  the  I 
value  of  the  capital  by  considering  that  the  1 
rent  of  lands  is  generally  fixed  at  one-third 
of  the  gross  produce,  and  is  deemed  its  net  ' 
profit,  and  twenty  times  that  its  fee  simple 
value.  The  prohts  on  landed  capital  may, 
with  accuracy  enough  for  our  purpose,  be 
supposed  to  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  other 
capital.  This  would  give  us,  then,  for  the 
United  States,  a  capital  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions, all  in  active  employment,  and  exclusive 
of  unimproved  lands  lying  in  a  great  degree 
dormant.  Of  this,  fifteen  millions  would  be 
the  hundred  and  thirty-third  part.  And  it  is 
for  this  petty  addition  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  this  minimum  of  one  dollar,  added  to 
one  hundred  and.  thirty-three  and  a  third  or 
three-fourths  per  cent,  that  we  are  to  give  up 
our  gold  and  silver  medium,  its  intrinsic 
solidity,  its  universal  value,  and  its  saving 
powers  in  time  of  war,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  paper,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  moral, 
political,  and  physical,  which  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  enumerate.  There  is  another  author- 
ity to  which  we  may  appeal  for  the  proper 
Quantity  of  circulating  medium  for  the  United 
States.  The  old  Congress,  when  we  were  es- 
timated at  about  two  millions  of  people,  on 
a  long  and  able  discussion,  June  22,  i775- 
decided  the  sufficient  quantity  to  be  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  sum  they  then  emitted.* 
According  to  this,  it  should  be  eight  millions, 
now  that  we  are  eight  millions  of  people. 
This  differs  little  from  Smith's  minimum  of 
ten  millions,  and  strengthens  our  respect  for 
that  estimate. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  234. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  408.  (M.,  Nov.  1813.)  Sec 
Banks  and  Debt. 

5363. .  Specie  is  the  most  perfect 

medium  because  it  will  preserve  its  own  level ; 

•  Within  five  months  after  this,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  to  abandon  th« 
Idea  of  emitting  only  an  adequate  circulation,  and  to 
make  their  necessities  the  sole  measure  of  tbeir 
emissions.— Note  by  Jefferson. 
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because,  having  intrinsic  and  universal  value, 
it  can  never  die  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  the 
surest  resource  of  reliance  in  time  of  war. — 
To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  246.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  416. 
CM.,  Nov.  1813.) 

5364. .     It  would  be  best  that 

our  medium  should  be  so  proportioned  to  our 
produce,  as  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  trade,  and  whose 
medium  is  in  a  sound  state. — To  J.  W. 
Efpes.  vi,  246.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  416.  (M., 
Nov.  1813.) 

5365. .     Instead   of  yielding  to 

the  cries  of  scarcity  of  medium  set  up  by 
speculators,  projectors  and  commercial 
gamblers,  no  endeavors  should  be  spared  to 
begin  the  work  of  reducing  it  by  such  gradual 
means  as  may  give  time  to  private  fortunes 
to  preserve  their  poise,  and  settle  down  with 
the  subsiding  medium. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
246.    Ford  ed..  ix,  417.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

5366. .We  arc  already  at  ten  or 

twenty  times  the  due  quantity  of  medium; 
insomuch,  that  no  man  knows  what  his  prop- 
erty is  now  worth,  because  it  is  bloating 
while  he  is  calculating;  and  still  less  what  it 
will  be  worth  when  the  medium  shall  be  re- 
lieved from  its  present  dropsical  state. — To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  246.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  417.  (M., 
Nov.  1813-) 

5367. .    This  State  [Virginia]  is 

in  a  condition  of  unparalleled  distress.  The 
sudden  reduction  of  the  circulating  medium 
from  a  plethory  to  all  but  annihilation  is 
producing  an  entire  revolution  of  fortune. 
In  other  places  I  have  known  lands  sold  by 
the  sheriff  for  one  year's  rent;  beyond  the 
mountains  we  hear  of  good  slaves  selling  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  good  horses  for  five 
dollars,  and  the  sheriffs  generally  the  pur- 
chasers. Our  produce  is  now  selling  at 
market  for  one-third  of  its  price  before  this 
commercial  catastrophe,  say  flour  at  three  and 
a  quarter  and  three  and  a  half  dollars  the 
barrel.  We  should  have  less  right  to  ex- 
pect relief  from  our  legislators  if  they  had 
been  the  establishers  of  the  unwise  system  of 
banks.  A  remedy  to  a  certain  degree  was 
practicable,  that  of  reducing  the  quantum  of 
circulation  gradually  to  a  level  with  that  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  have  commerce, 
and  an  eternal  abjuration  of  paper.  *  *  *  I 
fear  local  insurrections  against  these  horrible 
sacrifices  of  property.— To  H.  Nelson,  vii, 
151.  Ford  ed.,  x,  156.  (M.,  1820.)  See 
National  Currency  and  Paper  Money. 

5368.  MOKEY,  Clipped.— The  Legisla- 
tures should  cooperate  with  Congress  in  pro- 
viding that  no  money  be  received  or  paid  at 
their  treasuries,  or  by  any  of  their  officers, 
or  any  bank,  but  on  actual  weight ;  in  making 
it  criminal,  in  a  high  degree,  to  diminish  their 
own  coins  and,  in  some  smaller  degree,  to 
offer  them  in  payment  when  diminished. — 
Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  169.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  45.^     (1784.) 

5369.  MOKEYy  Coinage.— The  Adminis- 
trator [Governor]  shall  not  possess  the  pre- 


rogative *  *  *  of  coining  moneys,  or  regu- 
lating their  values. — Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

5370. .     For  rendering  the  half 

penny  pieces  of  copper  coin  of  this  Common- 
wealth of  more  convenient  value,  and  by  that 
means  introducing  them  into  more  general 
circulation ;  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  that 

*  *  *  the  said  pieces  of  copper  coin  shall  pass 
in  all  payments  for  one  penny  each  of  current 
money  of  Virginia.  Provided  *  ♦  ♦ 
that  no  person  shall  be  obliged  to  take  above 
one  shilling  of  *  *  *  copper  coin  in  any 
one  payment  of  twenty  shillings,  or  under, 
nor  more  than  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

*  *  *  in  any  one  payment  of  a  greater  sum 
than  twenty  shillings. — Copper  Coinage  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  118.     (1776.) 

5371. .  It  is  difficult  to  familiar- 
ize a  new  coin  to  the  people;  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  familiarize  them  to  a  new  coin  with 
an  old  name. — Notes  on  a  Money  Unit.  i. 
165.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  449.    (1784.)    See  Dollar. 

6872. .    A  great  deal   of  small 

change  is  useful  in  a  State,  and  tends  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  small  articles. — Notes  on  a 
Money  Unit,  i,  166.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  450. 
(1784.) 

5373. I  think  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form Congress  that  a  Swiss,  of  the  name  oi 
Drost.  established  in  Paris,  has  invented  a 
method  of  striking  the  two  faces  and  the 
edge  of  a  coin,  at  one  stroke.  By  this,  and 
other  simplifications  of  the  process  of  coin- 
age, he  is  enabled  to  coin  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  pieces  a  day,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  only  two  persons,  the  pieces  of 
metal  being  first  prepared.  I  send  you  by 
Colonel  Franks  three  coins  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  which  you  will  perceive  to  be  perfect 
medals;  and  I  can  assure  you,  from  having 
seen  him  coin  many,  that  every  piece  is  as 
perfect  as  these.  There  has  certainly  never 
yet  been  seen  any  coin,  in  any  country,  com- 
parable to  this.  The  best  workmen  in  this 
way,  acknowledge  that  his  is  like  a  new  art. 
Coin  should  always  be  made  in  the  highest 
perfection  possible,  because  it  is  a  great  guard 
against  the  danger  of  false  coinage.  This 
man  would  be  willing  to  furnish  his  imple- 
ments to  Congress,  and  if  they  please,  he 
will  go  over  and  instruct  a  person  to  carry  on 
the  work;  nor  do  I  believe  he  would  ask 
anything  unreasonable.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, that  in  the  institution  of  a  new  coin- 
age, we  could  set  out  on  so  perfect  a  plan  as 
this,  and  the  more  so  as  while  the  work  Is 
so  exquisitely  done,  it  is  done  cheaper. — To 
John  Jay.    ii,  89.    (P.,  Jan.  1787) 

5374. .     Coinage  is  peculiarly  an 

attribute  of  sovereignty.  To  transfer  its  ex- 
ercise into  another  country,  is  to  submit  it  to 
another  sovereign. — Coinage  Report,  vii, 
463.     (April  I7QO.) 

6375. ,  The  carrying  on  a  coin- 
age in  a  foreign  country,  as  far  as  the  Secre- 
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taij  [of  State]  knows,  is  without  example; 
and  general  experience  is  weighty  authority. 
—Coinage  Report,  vii,  464.  (April  1790.) 
5376. .  Perfection  in  the  en- 
graving is  among  the  greatest  safeguards 
against  counterfeits,  because  engravers  of  the 
first  class  are  few,  and  elevated  by  their  rank 
in  their  art,  and  far  above  the  base  and 
dangerous  business  of  counterfeiting.— Coin- 
ace  Report,    vii,  463.    (April  1790.) 

,5^®^^V •    ^^  ^°  ^^«  question    on 

whom  the  expense  of  coinage  is  to  fall,  I 
have  been  so  little  able  to  make  up  an  opin- 
ion satisfactory  to  myself,  as  to  be  ready 
to  concur  in  cither  decision.— -To  Alexander 
Hamilton,     iii,  330.     (1792.)  , 

5878.  MOKEY,  Foreign.— The  quantity 
of  fine  silver  which  shall  constitute  the  Unit 
being  settled,  and  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  gold  to  that  of  silver;  a  table  should  be 
formed  *  *  ♦  classing  the  several  foreign 
coins  according  to  their  fineness,  declaring 
the  worth  of  a  pennyweight  or  grain  in  each 
class,  and  that  they  shall  be  lawful  tenders  at 
those  rates,  if  not  clipped  or  otherwise 
diminished;  and,  where  diminished,  offer- 
ing their  value  for  them  at  the  mint,  deduct- 
ing the  expense  of  recoinage. — Notes  on  a 
Money  Unit,  i,  169.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  453. 
(1784.)    See  (}0LD  and  Silver. 

5379 .    Most  of  the  gold  and 

silver  coins  of  Europe  pass  in  the  several 
States  of  America  according  to  the  quantity 
of  pure  metal  they  contain.— M.  du  Rival, 
ii.  52.     (P..  1786.) 

5380.  —^ .    A   bill    has   passed   the 

Representatives  giving  three  years  longer  cur- 
rency to  foreign  coins.  *  ♦  *  The  effect 
of  stopping  the  currency  of  gold  and  silver 
is  to  force  bank  paper  through  all  the  States. 
However,  I  presume  the  State  Legislatures 
will  exercise  their  acknowledged  right  of  reg- 
ulating the  value  of  foreign  coins,  when  not 
regulated  by  Congress,  and  their  exclusive 
right  of  declaring  them  a  tender. — To  James 
Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  183.  (Pa.,  Dec 
1797.) 

5381. .  By  the  Constitution  Con- 
gress may  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin ; 
but  if  they  do  not  do  it,  the  old  power  re- 
vives to  the  State,  the  Constitution  only  for- 
bidding them  to  make  anything  but  gold  and 
Sliver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.— To  John 
Taylor.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  182.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

5382. .  A  bill  has  passed  the  Rep- 
resentatives to  suspend  for  three  years  the  law 
arresting  the  currency  of  foreign  coins.  The 
Senateproposed  an  amendment,  continuing  the 
currency  of  the  foreign  gold  only.  ♦  *  *  The 
object  of  opposing  the  bill  is  to  make  the 
French  crowns  a  subject  of  speculation  (for 
it  seems  they  fell  on  the  President's  procla- 
mation to  a  dollar  in  most  of  the  States),  and 
to  force  bank  paper  (for  want  of  other  me- 
dium) through  all  the  States  generally.— To 
James  Madison,  iv,  205.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  180. 
^Pa.,  1798.) 
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5383.  MONEY,  Legral  tender.-I  deny 
the  power  of  the  (General  Government  oi 
making  paper  money,  or  anything  else,  a  legal 
tender.— To  John  Taylor,  iv,  26a  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  310.     (M..  1798.) 

—  MOJSTET,  Loaning:.— Sec  Trade. 

5384.  MONEY,  MoraUty  and.-Money 
and  not  morality,  is  the  principle  of  commer-' 
cial  nations.— To  John  Langdon.  v,  513. 
(1810.)  •   ^  "^ 

5385.  MONEY,  National  rights  and.- 
Money  is  the  agent  by  which  modem  na- 
tions will  recover  their  rights.— To  Comte  de 
MousTiER.     ii,  389.     Ford  ed.,  v,   12.     (P., 

-MONEY,  PriceB  and.— Sec  Paper 
Money. 

5386.  MONEY,  Scarcity  of.«An  unpar- 
alleled want  of  money  here,  and  stoppage  of 
discount  at  all  the  banks,  oblige  the  merchants 
to  slacken  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour: 
but  It  is  only  temporary.— To  George  Gilmer. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  202.  (Pa.,  1793.) 

5387.  MONEY,  Standard.— I  believe  all 
thecountnes  m  Europe  determine  their  stand- 
ard    of   money    in    gold    as    well    as   silver. 
Ihus    the   laws   of   England    direct   that  a 
pound   Troy  of  gold,   of  twenty-two  carats 
fine,  shall  be  cut  into  forty-four  and  a  half 
guineas,  each  of  which  shall  be  worth  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  shillings,  that  is.  into  956  3-4 
shillings.       This   establishes   the   shilling  at 
5.518  grains  of  pure  gold.     They  direct  that 
a  pound  of  silver,  consisting  of  11  i-io  ounces 
of  pure  silver  and  9-10  of  an  ounce  alloy, 
shall  be  cut  into  sixty-two  shillings.     This 
establishes    the    shilling   at   85.93    grains  of 
pure  silver,  and,  consequently,  the  proportion 
of  gold   to   silver  as  85.93   to   5.518,  or  as 
15-57  to  I.       If  this  be  the  true  proportion 
between    the    value    of   gold    and    silver  at 
the  general  market  of  Europe,  then  the  value 
of  the  shilling,  depending  on  two  standards, 
is   the   same,    whether  a   payment   be   made 
in  gold  or  in  silver.      But  if  the  proportion 
of  the  general  market  at  Europe  be  as  fif- 
teen   to    one,    then    the    Englishman    who 
owes    a    pound    weight    of    gold    at    Am- 
sterdam,   if    he    sends    the    pound    of   gold 
to  pay  it,  sends  1043.72  shillings ;  if  he  sends 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver,  he  sends  only  lojas 
shillings;  if  he  pays  half  in  gold  and  half  in 
Sliver,  he  pays  only  1037.11  shillings.     And 
this  medium  between  the  two  standards  of 
gold  and  silver,  we  must  consider  as  furnish- 
ing the  true  medium  value  of  the  shilling.    If 
the  parliament  should  now  order  the  pound 
of  gold   (of  one-twelfth  alloy  as  before)  to 
be  put  into  a  thousand  shillings  instead  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  three- fourth^, 
leaving  the  silver  as  it  is.  the  medium  or  true 
value  of  the  shilling  would  suffer  a  change 
of  half  the  difference;  and  in  the  case  before 
stated,  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  weight  of 
gold,   at  Amsterdam,  if  he  sent  the  pound 
weight  of  gold,  he  would   send   1090.9  .«5hil- 
lings;  if  he  sent  fifteen  pounds  of  silver,  he 
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would  send  1030.5  shillings;  if  half  in  gold 
a.nd  half  in  silver,  he  would  send  1060.7 
shillings; which  shows  that  this  parliamentary 
operation  would  reduce  the  value  of  the 
shilling  in  the  proportion  of  1060.7  to  1037.11. 
— ^To  J.  Sarsfield.  iii,   18.   (P.,  April  1789.) 

5388. .     Now  this  is  exactly  the 

effect  of  the  late  change  in  the  quantity  of 
gold  contained  in  your  louis.  Your  mare 
d* argent  fin  is  cut  into  53.45  livres  (fifty- 
three  livres  and  nine  sous),  the  marc  de  I' or 
£n  was  cut,  heretofore,  by  law,  into  784.6 
livres  (seven  hundred  and  eighty- four  livres 
and  twelve  sous)  ;  gold  was  to  silver  then  as 
14.63  to  I.  And  if  this  was  different  from 
the  proportion  at  the  markets  of  Europe,  the 
true  value  of  your  livre  stood  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  standards.  By  the  ordinance 
of  October  the  30th,  1785,  the  marc  of  pure 
gold  has  been  cut  into  828.6  livres.  If  your 
standard  had  been  in  gold  alone,  this  would 
have  reduced  the  value  of  your  livre  in  the 
proportion  of  828.6  to  784.6.  But  as  you 
had  a  standard  of  silver  as  well  as  gold,  the 
true  standard  is  the  medium  between  the 
two;  consequently  the  value  of  the  livre  is 
reduced  only  one-half  the  difference,  that  is 
as  806.6  to  784.6,  which  is  very  nearly  three 
per  cent.  Commerce,  however,  has  made  a 
difference  of  four  per  cent.,  the  average  value 
of  the  pound  sterling,  formerly  twenty-four 
livres.  being  now  twenty-five  livres.  Perhaps 
some  other  circumstance  has  occasioned  an 
addition  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  change  of 
your  standard. — To  J.  Sarsfield.  iii,  19. 
( P.,  April  1789.) 

5389. .    To  trade  on  equal  terms, 

the  common  measure  of  values  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  par  with  that  of  its 
corresponding  nations,  whose  medium  is  in  a 
sound  state ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in  an  acciden- 
tal state  of  excess  or  deficiency.  Now,  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  specie  as  a  medium 
is.  that  being  of  universal  value,  it  will  keep 
itself  at  a  general  level,  flowing  out  from 
where  it  is  too  high  into  parts  where  it  is 
lower.  Whereas,  if  the  medium  be  of  local 
value  only,  as  paper  money,  if  too  little,  in- 
deed, gold  and  silver  will  flow  in  to  supply 
the  deficiency;  but  if  too  much,  it  accumu- 
lates, banishes  the  gold  and  silver  not  locked 
up  in  vaults  and  hoards,  and  depreciates 
itself;  that  is  to  say,  its  proportion  to  the 
annual  produce  of  industry  being  raised, 
more  of  it  is  required  to  represent  any  par- 
ticular article  of  produce  than  in  the  other 
countries.  This  is  agreed  by  [Adam]  Smith, 
(B.  2.  c.  2.  437.)  the  principal  advocate  for  a 
paper  circulation;  but  advocating  it  on  the 
sole  condition  that  it  be  strictly  regulated. 
He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  "  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  a  country  cannot  be  so  secure 
when  suspended  on  the  Daedalian  wings  of 
paper  money,  as  on  the  solid  ground  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  that  in  time  of  war,  the  in- 
security is  greatly  increased,  and  great  con- 
fusion possible  where  the  circulation  is  for 
the  greater  part  in  paper  ".  (B.  2.  c.  2.  484.) 
But  in  a  countiy  where  loans  are  uncertain, 
and  a   specie  circulation  the  only  sure   re- 


source for  them,  the  preference  of  that  cir- 
culation assumes  a  far  different  degree  of 
importance.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  233.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  407.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

5390. .    Our    dropsical    medium 

IS  long  since  divested  of  the  quality  of  a 
medium  of  value;  nor  can  I  find  any  other. 
In  most  countries  a  fixed  quantity  of  wheat 
is  perhaps  the  best  permanent  standard.  But 
here  the  blockade  of  our  whole  coast,  pre- 
venting all  access  to  a  market,  has  depressed 
the  price  of  that,  and  exalted  that  of  other 
things,  in  opposite  directions,  and,  combined 
with  the  effects  of  the  paper  deluge,  leaves 
really  no  common  measure  of  values  to  be 
resorted  to.— To  M.  Correa.  vi,  406.  (M., 
1814.) 

5391. .    We    have    no    metallic 

measure  of  values  at  present,  while  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  bank  paper.  The  depre- 
ciation of  this  swells  nominal  prices,  without 
furnishing  any  stable  index  of  real  value. — 
To  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  vi,  434.  (M., 
March  1815.) 

5392. .   We  are  now  without  any 

common  measure  of  the  value  of  property, 
and  private  fortunes  are  up  or  down  at  the 
will  of  the  worst  of  our  citizens.  Yet  there 
is  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  Legislatures' 
who  have  immediate  control  over  this  sub- 
ject. As  little  seems  to  be  known  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  been  written  or  practiced  on  the 
subject,  or  as  was  known  in  old  times,  when 
the  Jews  had  their  rulers  under  the  hammer. 
It  is  an  evil,  therefore,  which  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  meet  and  to  endifre  as 
those  of  hurricanes,  earthquakes  and  other 
casualties. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  499. 
(M.,  Oct.  1815.) 

5393 .    The    flood   with    which 

the  banks  are  deluging  us  of  nominal  money 
has  placed  us  completely  without  any  certain 
measure  of  value,  and.  by  interpolating  a  false 
measure,  is  deceiving  and  ruining  multitudes 
of  our  citizens. — To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford 
ED.,  x.  116.     (M.,  1818.) 

5394. .    There  is  one  evil  which 

awakens  me  at  times,  because  it  jostles  me 
at  every  turn.  It  is  that  we  have  now  no 
measure  of  value.  I  am  asked  eighteen  dol- 
lars for  a  yard  of  broadcloth,  which,  when  we 
had  dollars,  I  used  to  get  for  eighteen  shil- 
lings ;  from  this  I  can  only  understand  that 
a  dollar  is  now  worth  but  two  inches  of 
broadcloth,  but  broadcloth  is  no  standard  of 
measure  or  value.  I  do  not  know,  therefore, 
whereabouts  I  stand  in  the  scale  of  property, 
nor  what  to  ask.  or  what  to  give  for  it.  I 
saw,  indeed,  the  like  machinery  in  action  in 
the  years  '80  and  '81,  and  without  dissatis- 
faction ;  because  in  wearing  out,  it  was  work- 
ing out  our  salvation.  But  I  see  nothing  in 
this  renewal  of  the  game  of  "  Robin's  Alive  " 
but  a  general  demoralization  of  the  nation, 
a  filching  from  industry  its  honest  earnings, 
wherewith  to  build  up  palaces,  and  raise 
gambling   stock   for  swindlers  and   shavers, 
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who  arc  to  close,  too,  their  career  of  piracies 
by  fraudulent  bankruptcies. — To  Nathaniel 
Macon,  vii,  iii.  Ford  ed.,  x,  121.  (M., 
1819.) 

5395. .    The  evils  of  this  deluge 

of  paper  money  are  not  to  be  removed,  until 
our  citizens  are  generally  and  radically  in- 
structed in  their  cause  and  consequences,  and 
silence  by  their  authority  the  interested 
clamors  and  sophistry  of  speculating,  sha- 
ving, and  banking  institutions.  Till  then  we 
must  be  content  to  return,  quoad  hoc,  to  the 
savage  state,  to  recur  to  barter  in  the  ex- 
change of  our  property,  for  want  of  a  stable, 
common  measure  of  value,  that  now  in  use 
being  less  fixed  than  the  beads  and  wampum 
of  the  Indian,  and  to  deliver  up  our  citizens, 
their  property  and  their  labor,  passive  victims 
to  the  swindling  tricks  of  bankers  and 
mount ebankers. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  115. 
(M..  1819.)  See  Banks,  Dollar,  National 
Currency,  and  Paper  Money. 

5306.  MOKEYy  Unit  of.— The  plan  re- 
ported by  the  Financier  [Robert  Morris]  is 
worthy  of  his  sound  judgment.  It  admits, 
however,  of  objection  in  the  size  of  the 
Unit.  He  proposes  that  this  shall  be  the 
1440th  part  of  a  dollar;  so  that  it  will  re- 
quire 1440  of  his  units  to  make  the  one  before 
proposed.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this  by  a 
mathematical  attention  to  our  old  currencies, 
all  of  which  this  Unit  will  measure  without 
leaving  a  fraction.  But  as  our  object  is  to 
get  rid  of  those  currencies,  the  advantage 
derived  from  this  coincidence  will  soon  be 
past,  whereas  the  inconveniences  of  this 
Unit  will  forever  remain,  if  they  do  not  al- 
together prevent  its  introduction.  It  is  de- 
fective in  two  of  the  three  requisites  of  a 
Money  Unit.  i.  It  is  inconvenient  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  ordinary  money  transactions. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  will  require  eight  fig- 
ures to  express  them,  to  wit,  14,400,000  units. 
A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dollars*  value, 
will  require  a  notation  of  six  figures,  to  wit, 
115.200  units.  As  a  money  of  account,  this 
will  be  laborious,  even  when  facilitated  by  the 
aid  of  decimal  arithmetic:  as  a  common 
measure  of  the  value  of  property,  it  will  be 
too  minute  to  be  comprehended  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  French  are  subjected  to  very  la- 
borious calculations,  the  livre  being  their  or- 
dinary money  of  account,  and  this  but  be- 
tween i-5th  and  i-6th  of  a  dollar;  but  what 
will  be  our  labors,  should  our  money  of  ac- 
count be  I -1440th  of  a  dollar?  2.  It  is  neither 
equal,  nor  near  to  any  of  the  known  coins  in 
value. — Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  166. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  450.     (1784.)     See  Dollar. 

5307. .       I  concur  with  you  in 

thinking  that  the  Unit  must  stand  on  both 
metals. — To  Alexander  Hamilton,  iii,  330. 
(Feb.  1792.) 

5308.  MONBYy  War  and.— Money  is  the 
nerve  of  war. — To  Albert  Gallatin.  vI, 
498.     (M.,  1815.) 

5390.  MONEY  BILLS,  Origination.— 
Bills  for  levying  money  shall  be  originated 


and  amended  by  the  Representatives  only. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  H,  17. 
(June  1776.) 

5400. .     The    Senate    and    the 

House  of  Representatives  [of  Virginia.!  shall 
each  *  *  *  have  power  to  originate  and 
amend  bills;  save  only  that  bills  for  J e vying 
money  shall  be  originated  and  amended  by 
the  representatives  only:  the  assent  of  both 
houses  shall  be  requisite  to  pass  a  law. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constttution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  17 
(June  1776.) 

5401.  MONEY  BILLS,  ParliameiLt  and. 
— By  the  law  and  usage  of  the  British  parlia> 
ment,  all  those  are  understood  to  be  money 
bills  which  raise  money  in  any  way,  or  which 
dispose  of  it,  and  which  regulate  those  cir- 
cumstances of  matter,  method  and  time, 
which  attend  as  of  consequence  on  the  right 
of  giving  and  disposing.  Again,  the  law  and 
customs  of  their  Parliament,  which  include  the 
usage  as  to  "  money  bills  ",  are  a  part  of  the 
law  of  their  land ;  our  ancestors  adopted  their 
system  of  law  in  the  general,  making  from 
time  to  time  such  alterations  as  local  diver* 
sities  required ;  but  that  part  of  their  law, 
which  relates  to  the  matter  now  in  question, 
was  never  altered  by  our  Legislature,  in  any 
period  of  its  history ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
two  Houses  of  Assembly,  both  under  our  re- 
gal and  republican  governments,  have  ever 
done  business  on  the  constant  admission  that 
the  law  of  Parliament  was  their  law. — 
Congress  Report.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  136.     (1777.) 

5402. .        The  right  of  levying 

money,  in  whatever  way,  being  *  *  * 
exercised  by  the  Commons,  as  their  exclusive 
office,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  they  may  also  exclusively  direct  its  ap^ 
plication.  "  Cujus  est  dare,  ejus  est  dis- 
ponere",  is  an  elementary  principle  both  of 
law  and  of  reason.  That  he  who  gives,  may 
direct  the  application  of  the  gift :  or.  in  other 
words,  may  dispose  of  it ;  that  if  he  may  give 
absolutely,  he  may  also  carve  out  the  con- 
ditions, limitations,  purposes,  and  measure  of 
the  gift,  seems  as  evidently  true  as  that  the 
greater  power  contains  the  lesser.— Congress 
Report.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  139,    (1778.) 

5403. .  In  1701.  the  Lords  hav- 
ing amended  a  bill,  '*  for  stating  and  ex- 
amining the  public  accounts",  by  inserting 
a  clause  for  allowing  a  particular  debt,  the 
Commons  disagreed  to  the  amendment;  and 
declared  for  a  reason,  "  that  the  disposition, 
as  well  as  granting  of  money  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, hath  ever  been  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and,  that  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  money  does  entrench  upon 
that  right  ".  And,  to  a  bill  of  the  same  nature 
the  year  following,  the  Lords  having  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  and  declared,  "that 
their  right  in  gaming,  limiting,  and  dispo- 
sing of  public  aids,  being  the  main  hinge  of  the 
controversy,  they  thought  it  of  the  highest 
concern  that  it  should  be  cleared  and  setScd". 
They  then  go  on  to  prove  the  usage  by  prec- 
edents,   and    declarations,    and    from    these 
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conclude,"  that  the  limitation,  disposition,  and 
manner  of  account  belong  only  to  them  *'. 
—Congress  Report.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  140. 
(1778.) 

5404.  MOKEY  BILLS,  Virginia  Con- 
stltation  and. — Had  those  who  framed  the 
[Virginia]  Constitution,  as  soon  as  they  had 
completed  that  work,  been  asked,  man  by 
man,  what  a  money  bill  was.  it  is  supposed 
that,  man  by  man,  they  would  have  referred 
for  answer  to  the  well  known  laws  and  usages 
of  Parliament,  or  would  have  formed  their 
answer  on  the  Parliamentary  idea  of  that 
term.  Its  import,  at  this  day,  must  be  the 
same  as  it  was  then.  And  it  would  be  as 
unreasonable,  now,  to  send  us  to  seek  its 
definition  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
that  body,  as  it  would  have  been  for  them, 
at  that  day,  to  have  referred  us  to  such  pro- 
ceedings before  they  had  come  into  existence. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  must  be  supposed 
complete  at  the  time  they  use  it;  and  to  be 
sought  for  in  those  resources  only  which  ex- 
isted at  the  time.  Constructions,  which  do 
not  result  from  the  words  of  the  legislator, 
but  lie  hidden  in  his  breast,  till  called  forth, 
€x  post  facto,  by  subsequent  occasions,  are 
dangerous,  and  not  to  be  justified  by  ordi- 
nary emergencies. — Congress  Report.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  158.    (1778) 

5405.  MONEY  (Continental),  Depre- 
ciation of. — Previous  to  the  Revolution,  most 
of  the  States  were  in  the  habit,  whenever 
they  had  occasion  for  more  money  than  could 
be  raised  immediately  by  taxes,  to  issue  paper 
notes  or  bills,  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
wherein  they  promised  to  pay  to  the  bearer 
the  sum  named  in  the  note  or  bill.  In  some 
of  the  States  no  time  of  payment  was  fixed, 
nor  tax  laid  to  enable  payment.  In  these, 
the  bills  depreciated.  But  others  of  the 
States  named  in  the  bill  the  day  when  it 
should  be  paid,  laid  taxes  to  bring  in  money 
for  that  purpose,  and  paid  the  bills  punctually, 
on  or  before  the  day  named.  In  these  States, 
paper  money  was  in  as  high  estimation  as 
Rold  and  silver.  On  the  commencement  of 
I  he  late  Revolution.  Congress  had  no  money. 
The  external  commerce  of  the  States  being 
suppressed,  the  farmer  could  not  sell  his  prod- 
uce, and,  of  course,  could  not  pay  a  tax. 
Congress  had  no  resource  then  but  in  paper 
money.  Not  being  able  to  lay  a  tax  for  its 
redemption,  they  could  only  promise  that 
taxes  should  be  laid  for  that  purpose,  so 
a>  to  redeem  the  bills  by  a  certain  day.  They 
^id  not  foresee  the  long  continuance  of  the 
war,  the  almost  total  suppression  of  their 
<?xports.  and  other  events,  which  rendered  the 
Performance  of  their  engagement  impossible. 
The  paper  money  continued  for  a  twelve- 
month equal  to  gold  and  silver.  But  the 
quantities  which  they  were  obliged  to  emit 
for  the  purpose  of  the  war,  exceeded  what 
had  been  the  usual  quantity  of  the  circulating 
medium.  It  began,  therefore,  to  become 
cheaper,  or.  as  we  expressed  it,  it  depreciated, 
as  gold  and  silver  would  have  done,  had  they 
been  thrown  into  circulation  in  equal  quan- 
tities.   But  not  having,  like  them,  an  intrinsic 


value,  its  depreciation  was  more  rapid  and 
greater  than  could  ever  have  happened  with 
them.  In  two  years,  it  had  fallen  to  two 
dollars  of  paper  money  for  one  of  silver;  in 
three  years,  to  four  for  one;  in  nine  months 
more,  it  fell  to  ten  for  one;  and  in  the  six 
months  following,  that  is  to  say,  by  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  it  had  fallen  to  twenty  for  one. 
Congress,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which 
were  to  be  apprehended  should  they  lose  this 
resource  altogether,  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  stop  its  further 
depreciation.  They,  therefore,  determined,  in 
the  first  place,  that  their  emissions  should 
not  exceed  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
to  which  term  they  were  then  nearly  arrived ; 
and  though  they  knew  that  twenty  dollars  of 
what  they  were  then  issuing  would  buy  no 
more  for  their  army  than  one  silver  dollar 
would  buy,  yet  they  thought  it  would  be 
worth  while  fo  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  dollars,  if  they  could 
thereby  stop  further  depreciation.  They, 
therefore  published  an  address  to  their  con- 
stituents, in  which  they  renewed  their  origi- 
nal declarations,  that  this  paper  money  should 
be  redeemed  at  dollar  for  dollar.  They 
proved  the  ability  of  the  States  to  do  this, 
and  that  their  liberty  would  be  cheaply  bought 
at  that  price.  The  declaration  was  ineflPec- 
tual.  No  man  received  the  money  at  a 
better  rate;  on  the  contrary,  in  six  months 
more,  that  is,  by  March,  1780,  it  had  fallen 
to  forty  for  one.  Congress  then  tried  an 
experiment  of  a  different  kind.  Considering 
their  former  offers  to  redeem  this  money  at 
par,  as  relinquished  by  the  general  refusal  to 
take  it  but  in  progressive  depreciation,  they 
required  the  whole  to  be  brought  in,  declared 
it  should  be  redeemed  at  its  present  value, 
of  forty  for  one,  and  that  they  would  eive 
to  the  holders  new  bills,  reduced  in  their 
denomination  to  the  sum  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  was  actually  to  be  paid  for  them.  This 
would  reduce  the  nominal  sum  of  the  mass 
in  circulation  to  the  present  worth  of  that 
mass,  which  was  five  millions;  a  .sum  not 
too  great  for  the  circulation  of  the  States,  and 
which,  they  therefore  hoped,  would  not  de- 
preciate further,  as  they  continued  firm  in 
their  purpose  of  emitting  no  more.  This  effort 
was  as  unavailing  as  the  former.  Very  little 
of  the  money  was  brought  in.  It  continued 
to  circulate  and  to  depreciate  till  the  end  of 
1780,  when  it  had  fallen  to  seventy-five  for 
one.  and  the  money  circulated  from  the 
French  army,  being,  by  that  time,  sensible  in 
all  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  the  paper 
ceased  its  circulation  altogether  in  those 
States.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  it 
continued  a  year  longer,  within  which  time 
it  fell  to  one  thousand  for  one.  and  then 
expired,  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  States, 
without  a  single  groan.  Not  a  murmur  was 
heard  on  this  occasion  among  the  people.  On 
the  contrary,  universal  congratulations  took 
place  on  their  seeing  this  gigantic  mass,  whose 
dissolution  had  threatened  convulsions  which 
should  shake  their  infant  confederacy  to  its 
centre,   quietly   interred   in   its  grave.     For- 
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eigners,  indeed,  who  do  not,  like  the  natives, 
feel  indulgence  for  its  memory,  as  of  a  being 
which  vindicated  their  liberties,  and  fallen  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  have  been  loud,  and 
still  are  loud  in  their  complaints.  A  few  of 
them  have  reason;  but  the  most  noisy  are 
not  the  best  of  them.  They  are  persons  who 
have  become  bankrupt  by  unskilful  attempts 
at  commerce  with  America.  That  they  may 
have  some  pretext  to  offer  to  their  creditors, 
they  have  bought  up  great  masses  of  this 
dead  money  in  America,  where  it  is  to  be  had 
at  five  thousand  for  one.  and  they  show  the 
certificates  of  their  paper  possessions,  as  if 
they  had  all  died  in  their  hands,  and  had  been 
the  cause  of  their  bankruptcy.  Justice  will 
be  done  to  all,  by  paying  to  all  persons  what 
this  money  actually  cost  them,  with  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent,  from  the  time  they  re- 
ceived it.  If  difficulties  present  themselves  in 
the  ascertaining  the  epoch  of  the  receipt,  it 
has  been  thought  better  that  the  State  should 
lose,  by  admitting  easy  proofs,  than  that  in- 
dividuals, and  especially  foreigners,  should, 
by  being  held  to  such  as  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix, 
248.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  153.     (P.,  1786.) 

5406.  MONEY  (Contineixtal),  Bedemp- 

tlon  of.— It  will  be  asked,  how  will  the  two 
masses  of  Continental  and  State  money  have 
cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  seventy- 
two  millions  of  dollars,  when  they  are  to  be 
redeemed,  now,  with  about  six  millions?  I 
answer,  that  the  difference,  being  sixty-six 
millions,  has  been  lost  on  the  paper  bills, 
separately,  by  the  successive  holders  of  them. 
Every  one,  through  whose  hands  a  bill  passed, 
lost  on  that  bill  what  it  lost  in  value,  during 
the  time  it  was  in  his  hands.  This  was  a 
real  tax  on  him;  and,  in  this  way,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  actually  contributed 
those  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars,  during  the 
war.  and  by  a  moce  of  taxation  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all,  because  the  most  unequal  of 
all.— To  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  260.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  165.    (P.,  1786.) 

5407. .    The    soldier,    victualer, 

or  other  person  who  received  forty  dollars 
for  a  service,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1779, 
received  in  fact,  no  more  than  he  who  re- 
ceived one  dollar  for  the  same  service,  in  the 
year  1775,  or  1776;  because,  in  those  years, 
the  paper  money  was  at  par  with  silver; 
whereas,  by  the  close  of  1799,  forty  paper 
dollars  were  worth  but  one  of  silver,  and 
would  buy  no  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
—To  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  259-  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
163.    (P..  1786.) 

5408. .    As  to  the  paper  money 

in  your  hands,  the  States  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  take  final  arrangements  for  its  re- 
demption. But.  as  soon  as  they  get  their 
finances  into  some  order,  they  will  assuredly 
pay  for  what  it  was  worth  in  silver  at  the  time 
you  received  it,  with  interest. — To  M.  Duler. 
ii,  64.  (P.,  1786.)  See  Assumption  of  State 
Debts. 

MONEY    (Metallic)    Alloy    in.— See 


5400.  MOmnr  (MetalUe)  Gold  and  nl- 
ver  ratio. — The  proportion  between  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  mercantile  prob- 
lem altogether.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  fix 
it  by  the  popular  exchanges  of  a  half  Joe  for 
eight  dollars,  a  Louis  for  four  French  crowns. 
or  five  Louis  for  twenty-three  dollars.  The 
first  of  these,  would  be  to  adopt*  the  Spanish 
proportion  between  gold  and  silver;  the  sec- 
ond, the  French;  the  third,  a  mere  popular 
barter,  wherein  convenience  is  consulted 
more  than  accuracy.  The  legal  proportion  in 
Spain  is  16  for  i;  in  England  15  1-2  for  i: 
in  France,  15  for  i.  ♦  *  *  Just  principles 
will  lead  us  to  disregard  legal  proportions  al- 
together ;  to  enquire  into  the  market  price  of 
gold,  in  the  several  countries  with  which  we 
shall  principally  be  connected  in  commerce, 
and  to  take  an  average  from  them.  Perhaps 
we  might,  with  safety,  lean  to  a  proportion 
somewhat  above  par  for  gold,  considering  our 
neighborhood,  and  commerce  with  the  source«i 
of  the  coins,  and  the  tendency  which  the  high 
price  of  gold  in  S^ain  has.  to  draw  thither 
all  that  of  their  mines,  leaving  silver  prin- 
cipally for  our  and  other  markets.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  15  for  i,  may  be  found  an 
eligible  proportion.  I  state  it,  however,  as 
a  conjecture  only. — Notes  on  a  Money  Unit. 
i,  168.    Ford  ed.,  iii.  452.    (1784.) 

5410 .     I    observed     ♦     ♦     * 

that  the  true  proportion  or  value  between  gold 
and  silver  was  a  mercantile  problem  ito- 
gether  and  that,  perhaps,  fifteen  for  one 
might  be  found  an  eligible  proportion.  The 
Financier  [Robert  Morris]  is  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  that  this  would  be  higher  than  the 
market  would  justify.  Confident  of  his  better 
information '  on  this  subject,  I  recede  from 
that  idea.t — Supplementary  Explanations. 
i,  171.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  454,    (1784-) 

5411. .       There    are    particular 

public  papers  here  [Paris]  which  collect  and 
publish  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  the 
facts  connected  with  political  arithmetic.  In 
one  of  these  I  have  just  read  the  following 
table  of  the  proportion  between  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  in  several  countries :  Germany 
I.  to  14  11-71.  Spain  i.  to  14  3-10.  Holland 
I.  to  14  3-4.  England  i.  to  is  1-2.  France 
I.  to  14  42-100.  Savoy  i.  to  14  3-S  Russia 
I.  to  15.  The  average  is  i.  to  14  $-8.— To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  45.  (P., 
1785.) 

5412. .    I  concur  with  you  ♦  ♦  • 

in  the  proportion  you  establish  between  the 
value  of  the  two  metals.— To  Alexander 
Hamilton,  iii.  330.  (Feb.  1792.)  See 
Dollar. 

•  In  the  Ford  edition  the  text  reads,  "  woald  be 
about  the  Spanish  proportion  ".—EDITOR. 

t  Jefferson  appends  this  note  :  **  In  a  newspaper 
which  freqnenUy  fdvea  good  details  in  politic*! 
economy,  I  find  under  the  HambnrK  head,  that  the 

1)re8ent  market  price  of  gold  and  silver  is,  in  En^f- 
and,  15.5  for  1 ;  in  Russia,  i^ ;  in  Holland,  14-75;  »* 
Savoy,  14.6 ;  in  Prance,  14.44 :  m  Spain,  14.3 ;  in  Ger- 
many, 14.155 ;  the  averagre  of  which  is  14.675  or  14  S-*- 
I  would  still  incline  to  irive  a  little  more  than  the 
market  price  for  gold,  because  of  its  superior  con- 
venience in  transportation.'*— Editor. 
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5413.  MONET  (MetalUc),  Payments  in. 

— As  the  laws  authorize  the  payment  of  a 
given  number  of  dollars  to  you.  and  as  your 
duties  place  you  in  London,  I  suppose  we  are 
to  pay  yon  the  dollars  there,  or  other  money 
of  equal  value,  estimated  by  the  par  of  the 
metals.  Such  has,  accordingly,  been  the  prac- 
tice ever  since  the  close  of  the  war. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  526.  (Pa..  1793.)  Sec 
Banks,  Dollar,  Money,  National  Cuk- 
RENCY,  and  Paper  Money. 

5414.  MONET  (Metallic)  vs.  PAPEB 
MOKET. — Sober  thinkers  cannot  prefer  a  pa- 
per medium  at  13  per  cent,  interest  to  gold 
and  silver  for  nothing. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  350.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

5415. .    Experience   has   proved 

to  us  that  a  dollar  of  silver  disappears  for 
every  dollar  of  paper  emitted. — ^To  Jambs 
Monroe,  iii,  268.  Ford  ed.,  v,  353-  (Pa., 
July,  1791.) 

5416. .  Admit  none  but  a  metallic 

circulation  that  will  take  its  proper  level  with 
the  like  circulation  in  other  countries. — ^To 
Charles  Pinckney.  vii,  180.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
162.     (M.,  1820.)     See  Money. 

5417.  MOKOPOLT,  Abolish.— It  is  bet- 
ter to  abolish  monopolies  in  all  cases,  than 
not  to  do  it  in  any. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
446.    Ford  ed.,  v,  46.    (P.,  1788.) 

5418.  MONOPOLY,  Banking.— The  bill 
for  establishing  a  National  Bank  undertakes 
*  *  *  ,  to  form  the  subscribers  into  a  cor- 
poration [and]  *  *  *  to  give  them  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  banking  under  the 
national  authority;  and  so  far  is  against  the 
laws  of  Monopoly. — National  Bank  Opin- 
io.?, vii,  555.  Ford  ed.,  v,  285.  (1791)  See 
Banks,  National  Currency  and  Paper 
Money. 

5419. .    These  foreign  and  false 

citizens  ♦  *  ♦  are  advancing  fast  to  a 
monopoly  of  our  banks  and  public  funds, 
thereby  placing  our  finances  under  their  con- 
trol.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  172.  Ford  ed., 
vii.  121.    (Pa.,  1797.) 

5420.  MONOPOLY,  Colonies  and.— The 
monopoly  of  our  [the  Colonies]  trade  ♦  ♦  * 
brings  greater  loss  to  us  and  benefit  to  them 
than  the  amount  of  our  proportional  contri- 
butions to  the 'common  defence  [of  the  em- 
pire].— Address  to  (governor  Dun  more. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  457.     (i77.S.) 

6421. ,    The  Congress  stated  the 

lowest  terms  they  thought  possible  to  be  ac- 
cepted, in  order  to  convince  the  world  they 
were  not  unreasonable.  They  gave  up  the 
monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade,  and  all 
acts  of  Parliament  prior  to  1764,  leaving  to 
British  generosity  to  render  these,  at  some 
future  time,  as  easy  to  America  as  the  in- 
terest of  Britain  would  admit. — To  John 
Randolph,  i,  201.  Ford  ed.,  i,  483.  (M., 
1775.) 

5422. .     It  is  not  just  that  the 

Colonies  should  be  required  to  oblige  them- 


selves to  other  contributions  while  Great 
Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 
This  does  of  itself  lay  them  under  heavv 
contribution.  To  demand,  therefore,  an  ad- 
ditional contribution  in  the  form  of  a  tax, 
is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  pro- 
portion. If  we  are  to  contribute  equally  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  let  us  equally 
with  them  enjoy  free  commerce  with  the 
whole  world.  But  while  the  restrictions  on 
our  trade  shut  to  us  the  resources  of  wealth, 
is  it  just  we  should  bear  all  other  burthens 
equally  with  those  to  whom  every  resource 
is  open?— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Propo- 
sition. Ford  ed.,  i,  479.  (July  1775.)  See 
Colonies. 

5423.  MONOPOLY,  Commerce  and. — By 
a  declaration  of  rights,  I  mean  one  which 
shall  stipulate  ♦  *  ♦  freedom  of  commerce 
against  monopolies. — To  A.  Donald,  ii.  355. 
(P..  1788.) 

5424 .   The  British  have  wished 

a  monopoly  of  commerce  *  *  *  with  us, 
and  they  have  in  fact  obtained  it. — To  El- 
bridge Gerry,  iv,  172.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  121. 
(Pa.,  1797.)    See  Commerce  and  Free  Trade. 

5425. Nor  should  we  wonder 

at  ♦  *  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  con- 
stitution in  1788-9]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

♦  *  ♦  [the  French]  people  were  ground 
to   powder;    when    we   pass   in    review    the 

♦  *  *  shackles  on  commerce  by  monopo- 
lies.— Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed.,  i,  1 18. 
(1821.) 

5426.  MONOPOLY,  Corporations.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  the  pressure  [for  a  fixed 
constitution  in  France  in  1788-9],  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  un- 
der which  this  people  were  ground  to  powder, 

♦  *  ♦  the  shackles  ♦  ♦  ♦  ;  on  industry 
by  guilds  and  corporations  *  *  ♦  . — Au- 
tobiography, i,  86.  Ford  ED.,  i,  118.  (1821.) 
See  Incorporation. 

5427.  MONOPOLY,  Tarmen  General.— 
The  true  obstacle  to  this  proposition  has  pen- 
etrated, in  various  ways,  through  the  veil 
which  covers  it.  The  influence  of  the 
Farmers  General  has  been  heretofore  found 
sufficient  to  shake  a  minister  in  his  office. 
Monsieur  de  Calonne's  continuance  or  dis- 
mission has  been  thought,  for  some  time,  to 
be  on  a  poise.  Were  he  to  shift  this  great 
weight,  therefore,  out  of  his  own  scale  into 
that  of  his  adversaries,  it  would  decide  their 
preponderance.  The  joint  interests  of  France 
and  America  would  be  insufficient  counter- 
poise in  his  favor. — Report  to  Congress,  ix, 
242.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  129.    (P.,  1785) 

6428 .    As    to    the    article    of 

tobacco,  which  had  become  an  important 
branch  of  remittance  to  almost  all  the  States, 
I  had  the  honor  of  communicating  to  you  my 
proposition  to  the  Court  to  abolish  the  monop- 
oly of  it  in  their  farm;  that  the  Count  de 
Vergennes  was,  I  thought,  thoroughly  sen- 
sible of  the  expediency  of  this  proposition, 
and  disposed  to  befriend  it;  that  the  renewal 
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of  the  lease  of  the  farms  had  been  conse- 
quently suspended  six  months  and  was  still 
in  suspense,  but  that  so  powerful  were  the 
Farmers  General  and  so  tottering  the  tenure 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  office,  that 
I  despaired  of  preventing  the  renewal  of  the 
farm  at  that  time.  Things  were  in  this  state 
when  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  *  ♦  * 
proposed  to  me  a  conference  with  some  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  commercial 
system  of  this  country.  We  met.  They 
proposed  the  endeavoring  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The 
proposition  was  made  to  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes.  who  befriended  it,  and  had  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  named  a  member  of  the 
committee.  He  became,  of  course,  the  ac- 
tive and  truly  zealous  member  for  the  liberty 
of  commerce;  others,  though  well-disposed, 
not  choosing  to  oppose  Uic  farm  openly. 
*  ♦  *  The  committee  showed  an  early  and 
decisive  conviction  that  the  measure  taken 
by  the  farm  to  put  the  purchase  of  their  to- 
baccos into  monopoly  on  that  side  of  the 
water,  as  the  sale  of  them  was  on  this, 
tended  to  the  annihilation  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Various  palliatives 
were  proposed  from  time  to  time.  I  confess 
that  I  met  them  all  with  indifference;  my 
object  being  a  radical  cure  of  the  evils  by 
discontinuing  the  farm,  and  not  a  mere  as- 
suagement of  it  for  the  present  moment, 
which,  rendering  it  more  bearable,  might  les- 
sen the  necessity  of  removing  it  totally,  and 
perhaps  prevent  that  removal. — To  John  Jay. 
Ford  ed.,  iv.  232.     (P.,  1786.) 

6429. .   The  Count  de  Vergennes 

said  that  the  difficulty  of  changing  so  ancient 
an  institution  [Farmers  General]  was  im- 
mense; that  the  King  draws  from  it  a  rev- 
enue of  29  millions  of  livres;  that  an  inter- 
ruption of  this  revenue  at  least,  if  not  a 
diminution,  would  attend  a  change;  that 
their  finances  were  not  in  a  condition  to  bear 
even  an  interruption,  and  in  short  that  no 
minister  could  venture  to  take  upon  himself 
so  hazardous  an  operation.  This  was  only 
saying  explicitly  what  I  had  long  been  sen- 
sible of,  that  the  Comptroller  General's  con- 
tinuance in  office  was  too  much  on  a  poise  to 
permit  him  to  shift  this  weight  out  of  his 
own  scale  into  that  of  his  adversaries;  and 
that  wc  must  be  contented  to  await  the  com- 
pletion of  the  public  expectation  that  there 
will  be  a  change  in  this  office,  which  change 
may  give  us  another  chance  for  effecting  this 
desirable  reformation. — To  John  Jay.  Ford 
Ki)..  iv,  234.     (P..  T786.) 

5430. .  The  only  question  agi- 
tated (at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee] 
was  how  best  to  relieve  the  trade  under  its 
double  monopoly.  The  committee  found 
themselves  supported  by  the  presence  and 
seniinients  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  They, 
tlierciore.  resolved  that  the  contract  with  Mr. 
Morris,  if  executed  on  his  part,  ought  not  to 
bo  annulled  here,  but  that  no  similar  one 
should  ever  be  made  hereafter;  that,  so  long 
"~  't  continued,  the  Farmers  should  be 
^    to   purchase   from    twelve  to   fifteen 


thousand  hhds.  of  tobacco  a  year,  over  and 
above  what  they  should  receive  from  Mr. 
Morris,  from  such  merchants  as  should  bring 
it  in  French  or  American  vessels,  on  the  same 
conditions  contracted  with  Mr.  Morris;  (vo- 
viding,  however,  that  where  the  cargo  shall 
not  be  assorted,  the  prices  shall  be  $38.  $36 
and  $34  for  the  ist,  2d  and  3d  qualities  of 
whichsoever  the  cargo  may  consist.  In  case  of 
dispute  about  the  quality,  specimens  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  council,  who  will  appoint  persons 
to  examine  and  decide  on  it.  This  is  indeed 
the  least  bad  of  all  the  palliatives  which  have 
been  proposed;  but  it  contains  the  seeds  of 
perpetual  trouble.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
the  Farmers  will  multiply  the  difficulties  and 
vexations  on  those  who  shall  propose  to  sell 
to  them  by  force,  and  that  these  will  be 
making  perpetual  complaints,  so  that  both 
parties  will  be  kept  on  the  fret.  If,  without 
fatiguing  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the 
ministry,  this  should  give  them  just  so  much 
trouble  as  may  induce  them  to  look  to  the 
demolition  of  the  monopoly  as  a  desirable 
point  of  rest,  it  may  produce  permanent  as 
well  as  temporary  good. — ^To  John  Jay. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  235.     (P.,  1786.) 

5431. .   The  body  [Farmers  Gen- 

eral]  to  which  this  monopoly  [tobacco]  was 
given,  was  not  mercantile.  Their  object  is 
to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs.  They  sell  for  cash; 
they  purchase,  therefore,  with  cash.  Their 
interest,  their  principles  and  their  practice, 
seem  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
kingdom,  which  would  require  that  this  cap- 
ital article  should  be  laid  open  to  a  free  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  this  country. 
So  far  does  the  spirit  of  simplifying  their 
operations  govern  this  body,  that  relinquish- 
ing the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
petition of  sellers,  they  contracted  some  time 
ago  with  a  single  person  (Mr.  Morris),  for 
three  years'  supplies  of  American  tobacco,  to 
be  paid  for  in  cash.  They  obliged  themselves 
too,  expressly,  to  employ  no  other  person  to 
purchase  in  America,  during  that  term.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  mercantile  houses  of 
France,  concerned  in  sending  her  productions 
to  be  exchanged  for  tobacco,  cut  oflF,  for  three 
years,  from  the  hope  of  selling  these  tobaccos 
in  France,  were  of  necessity  to  abandon  that 
commerce.  In  consequence  of  this,  too.  a 
single  individual,  constituted  sole  purchaser 
of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  tobaccos  made, 
had  the  price  in  his  own  power.  A  great  re- 
duction in  it  took  place,  and  that,  not  only 
on  the  quantity  he  bought,  but  on  the  whole 
quantity  made.  The  loss  to  the  States  pro- 
ducing the  article  did  not  go  to  cheapening 
it  for  their  friends  here.  Their  price  was 
fixed.  What  was  gained  on  their  consump- 
tion was  to  enrich  the  person  purchasing  it; 
the  rest,  the  monopolists  and  merchants  of 
other  countries.— To  Count  de  Montmorik. 
ii,  186.    (P.,  1787.) 

5432.  MONOPOLY,    Indian    trade.— 

Colonel  McGillivray,  with  a  company  of 
British  merchants,  having  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
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monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, with  a  right  of  importing  their  goods 
duty  free,  and  considering  these  privileges  as 
the  principal  sources  of  his  power  over  that 
nation,  is  unwilling  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
us,  unless  they  can  be  continued  to  him. 
And  the  question  is  how  this  may  be  done 
consistently  with  our  laws,  and  so  as  to  avoid 
just  complaints  from  those  of  our  citizens  who 
would  wish  to  participate  of  the  trade?  Our 
<:itizens,  at  this  time,  are  not  permitted  to 
trade  in  that  nation.  The  nation  has  a  right 
to  give  us  their  peace,  and  to  withhold  their 
<:ommerce,  to  place  it  under  whatever  monop- 
olies or  regulations  they  please.  If  they  in- 
sist that  only  Colonel  McGillivray  and  his 
<:ompany  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  among 
them,  we  have  no  right  to  say  the  contrary. 
We  shall  even  gain  some  advantage  in  substi- 
tuting citizens  of  the  United  States  instead 
of  British  subjects,  as  associates  of  Colonel 
xVIcGillivray,  and  excluding  both  British  sub- 
jects and  Spaniards  from  the  country.  Sup- 
pose, then,  it  be  expressly  stipulated  by  treaty, 
that  no  person  be  permitted  to  trade  in  the 
Creek  country,  without  a  license  from  the 
President,  but  that  a  fixed  number  shall  be 
permitted  to  trade  there  at  all,  and  that  the 
^oods  imported  for  and  sent  to  the  Creek  na- 
tion, shall  be  duty  free.  It  may  further  be 
cither  expressed  that  the  person  licensed  shall 
be  approved  by  the  leader  or  leaders  of  the 
nation,  or  without  this,  it  may  be  understood 
between  the  President  and  McGillivray  that 
the  stipulated  number  of  licenses  shall  be 
sent  to  him  blank,  to  fill  up.— Opinion  on 
Indian  Trade,  vii,  504.  Ford  ed.,  v,  215. 
(1790.) 

5433 .  The  enclosed  reclamations 

of  Girod  and  Choate  against  the  claims  of 
Bapstropp  to  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce, supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  3rd  article  of  the  Louisiana  Convention, 
as  well  as  some  other  claims  to  abusive 
grants,  will  probably  force  us  to  meet  that 
question.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Congress  has  [extended] 
about  twenty  particular  laws  *  *  *  to 
Louisiana.  Among  these  is  the  act  concerning 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  which  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  intercourse  with  them  ad- 
mitting no  monopoly.  That  class  of  rights, 
therefore,  is  now  taken  from  under  the  treaty, 
and  placed  under  the  principles  of  our  laws. 
— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  313- 
(July  1804.) 

5434.  MONOPOLY,  Of  Iiifluenc6.--The 
British  have  wished  a  monopoly  of  influ- 
ence with  us,  and  they  have,  in  fact,  ob- 
tained it.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  172.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  121.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

5435.  MONOPOLY,  Inventioiui  and.— I 
like  the  declaration  of  rights  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  I  should  have  been  for  going  further.  For 
instance,  the  following  alterations  and  addi- 
tions would  have  pleased  me.  ♦  *  *  . 
Article.  9.  Monopolies  may  be  allowed  to  per- 
sons for  their  own  productions  in  literature, 
and  their  own  inventions  in  the  arts,  for  a 
term   not   exceeding   —   years,   but   for   no 


longer  term,  and  for  no  other  purpose. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iii,  loi.  Ford  ed.,  v,  113. 
(P.,  Aug.  1789.) 

5436. .     To    embarrass    society 

with  monopolies  for  every  utensil  existing, 
and  in  all  the  details  of  life,  would  be  more 
injurious  to  them  than  had  the  supposed  in- 
ventors never  existed;  because  the  natural 
understanding  of  its  members  would  have 
suggested  the  same  things  or  others  as  good. 
—To  Oliver  Evans,  v,  75.  (M.,  1807.) 
Sec  Inventions  and  Patents. 

5437.  MONOPOLY,  Of  the  judioiary.— 

It  is  the  self -appointment  [of  the  county 
courts]  I  wish  to  correct;  to  find  some 
means  of  breaking  up  a  cabal,  when  such  a 
one  gets  possession  of  the  bench.  When  this 
takes  place,  it  becomes  the  most  afflicting  of 
tyrannies,  because  its  powers  are  so  various, 
and  exercised  on  everything  most  immediately 
around  us.  And  how  many  instances  have 
you  and  I  known  of  these  monopolies  of  county 
administration?  I  know  a  county  in  which  a 
particular  family  (a  numerous  one)  got  pos- 
session of  the  bench,  and  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion never  admitted  a  man  on  it  who  was  not 
of  its  clan  or  connection.  I  know  a  county 
now  of  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  militia, 
of  which  sixty  are  federalists.  Its  court  is  of 
thirty  members,  of  whom  twenty  are  feder- 
alists (every  third  man  of  the  sect).  There 
are  large  and  populous  districts  in  it  without 
a  justice,  because  without  a  federalist  for 
appointment;  the  militia  are  as  dispropor- 
tionably  under  federal  officers.  *  ♦  *  The 
remaining  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty,  free,  fighting  and  paying  citizens,  are 
governed  by  men  neither  of  their  choice  or 
confidence,  and  without  a  hope  of  relief. 
They  are  certainly  excluded  from  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  government  for  Hfe,  and  in- 
definitely, for  aught  the  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided. This  solecism  may  be  called  anything 
but  republican. — To  John  Taylor,  vii,  18. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  52.    (M.,  1816.) 

5438.  MONOPOLY,  Land. — The  property 
of  France  is  absolutely  concentrated  in  a 
very  few  hands,  having  revenues  of  from  half 
a  million  of  guineas  a  year  downwards. 
These  employ  the  flower  of  the  country  as 
servants,  some  of  them  having  as  many  as 
two  hundred  domestics,  not  laboring.  They 
employ  also  a  great  number  of  manufac- 
turers, and  tradesmen,  and  lastly  the  class  of 
laboring  husbandmen.  But  after  all,  there 
comes  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  classes, 
that  is,  the  poor  who  cannot  find  work.  I 
asked  myself  what  could  be  the  reason  that  so 
many  should  be  permitted  to  beg  who  arc 
willing  to  work,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  uncultivated 
lands?  Those  lands  are  undisturbed  only  for 
the  sake  of  game.  It  should  seem  then  that 
it  must  be  because  of  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  proprietors  which  places  them  above  at- 
tention to  the  increase  of  their  revenues  by 
permitting  these  lands  to  be  labored. — To  Rev. 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.^  vii,  35.  (P., 
1785.) 
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5439.  MONOPOLY,  Limited.— I  sincerely 
rejoice  at  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion by  nine  States.  It  is  a  good  canvas, 
on  which  some  strokes  only  want  retouching. 
What  these  are,  I  think  are  sufficiently  mani- 
fested by  the  general  voice  from  north  to 
south,  which  calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It 
seems  pretty  generally  understood  that  this 
should  go  to  *  *  ♦  monopolies.  *  *  * 
The  saying  there  shall  be  no  monopolies, 
lessens  the  incitements  to  ingenuity,  which  is 
spurred  on  by  the  hope  of  a  monopoly  for 
a  limited  time,  as  of  fourteen  years;  but  the 
benefit  of  even  limited  monopolies  is  too 
doubtful  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  their  gen- 
eral suppression. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
445.    Ford  ed.,  v,  4.S.    (P.,  July  1788.) 

5440.  MONOPOLY,  Military.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  the  pressure  [for  a  fixed 
constitution  in  1788-9],  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

*  ♦  ♦  the  [French]  people  were  ground 
to   powder,    when    we   pass    in    review    the 

*  *  ♦  monopoly  of  military  honors  by  the 
noblesse  *  ♦  *  . — Autobiography,  i,  86. 
Ford  ed..  i,  118.    (1821.) 

5441.  MONOPOLY,  Of  office.— When  it 

is  considered  that  during  the  late  adminis- 
tration, those  who  were  not  of  a  particular 
sect  of  politics  were  excluded  from  all  office ; 
when,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  this  measure, 
nearly  the  whole  offices  of  the  United  States 
were  monopolized  by  that  sect;  when  the 
public  sentiment  at  length  declared  itself,  and 
burst  open  the  doors  of  honor  and  confidence 
to  those  whose  opmions  they  more  ap- 
proved, was  it  to  be  imagined  that  this 
monopoly  of  office  was  still  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  minority?  Does 
it  violate  their  equal  rights  to  assert  some 
rights  in  the  majority  also?  Is  it  polit- 
ical intolerance  to  claim  a  proportionate 
share  in  the  direction  of  the  public  affairs? 
Can  they  not  ftarmonise  in  society  unless 
they  have  everything  in  their  own  hands? 
— To  THE  New  Haven  Committee,  iv,  404. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  69.    (W.,  July  1801.) 

5448.  MONOPOLY,  Restrict.— I  do  not 
like  [in  the  new  Federal  Constitution]  the 
omission  of  a  bill  of  rights,  providing  clearly 
and  without  the  aid  of  sophisms  for  ♦  *  * 
restriction  of  monopolies. — To  James  Mad- 
ison, ii,  329.  Ford  ED.,  iv,  476.  (P.,  Decem- 
ber 1787.) 

5443.  MONOPOLY,  Special  privllegeB. 
— Monopolizing  compensations  are  among 
the  most  fatal  abuses  which  some  govern- 
ments practice  from  false  economy. — Opinion 
ON  Stevens  Case,    ix,  474.     (1804.) 

5444.  MONOPOLY,  Suppress.— A  com- 
pany had  silently  and  by  unfair  means  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  for  the  making  and  sell- 
ing spermaceti  candles  [in  France].  As  soon 
as  we*  discovered  it,  we  solicited  its  sup- 
pression which  is  effected  by  a  clause  in  the 
Arret.—To  John  Jay.    ii,  342.    (P.,  1787.) 

*  An  acknowledgment  of  Lafayette's  assistance. — 
Editor. 


5445.  MONOPOLY,  Tobaooo.— The  aboli- 

tion  of  the  monopoly  of  our  tobacco  in  the 
hands  of  the  Farmers  General  will  be  pushed 
by  us  with  all  our  force.  But  it  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  very  foundations  of  their  sys- 
tem of  finance  that  it  is  of  doubtful  event- 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  aa  (P., 
Dec.  1784.) 

5446. .    The    monopoly    of   the 

purchase  of  tobacco  in  France  discourages 
both  the  French  and  American  merchant 
from  bringing  it  here,  and  from  taking  in  ex- 
change the  manufactures  and  productions  of 
France.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  trade, 
and  to  the  dispositions  of  merchants,  to  carry 
a  commodity  to  any  market  where  but  one 
person  is  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  where,  of 
course,  that  person  fixes  its  price  which  the 
seller  must  receive,  or  reexport  his  com- 
modity, at  the  loss  of  his  voyage  thither. 
Experience  accordingly  shows  that  they  carry 
it  to  other  markets,  and  that  they  take  in 
exchange  the  merchandise  of  the  place  where 
they  deliver  it  I  am  misinformed,  if  France 
has  not  been  furnished  from  a  neighboring 
nation  with  considerable  quantities  of  to- 
bacco since  the  peace,  and  been  obliged  to 
pay  there  in  coin,  what  might  have  been  paid 
here  (France)  in  manufactures,  had  the 
French  and  American  merchants  brought  the 
tobacco  originally  here.  I  suppose,  too,  that 
the  purchases  made  by  the  Farmers  General 
in  America  are  paid  for  chiefly  in  coin,  which 
coin  is  also  remitted  directly  hence  to  Eng- 
land, and  makes  an  important  part  of  the 
balance  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  that  na- 
tion against  this.  Should  the  Farmers  Gen- 
eral, by  themselves,  or  by  the  company  to 
whom  they  may  commit  the  procuring  these 
tobaccos  from  America,  require,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  government  on  this  head,  the  ex- 
portation of  a  proportion  of  merchandise  in 
exchange  for  thenl,  it  would  be  an  unprom- 
ising expedient.  It  would  only  commit  the 
exports,  as  well  as  imports,  between  France 
and  America,  to  a  monopoly  which,  being 
secure  against  rivals  in  the  sale  of  the 
merchandise  of  France,  would  not  be  hkely 
to  sell  at  such  moderate  prices  as  might  en- 
courage its  consumption  there,  and  enable  it 
to  bear  a  competition  with  similar  article? 
from  other  countries.  I  am  persuaded  thi- 
exportation  of  coin  may  be  prevented,  and 
that  of  commodities  effected,  by  leaving  both 
operations  to  the  French  and  American 
merchants,  instead  of  the  Farmers  General 
They  will  import  a  sufficient  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, if  they  are  allowed  a  perfect  freedom 
in  the  sale;  and  they  will  receive  in  pay- 
ment, wines,  oils,  brandies,  and  manufac- 
tures, instead  of  coin ;  forcing  each  other,  by 
their  competition,  to  bring  tobaccos  of  the 
best. quality;  to  give  to  the  French  manufac- 
turer the  full  worth  of  his  merchandise,  and 
to  sell  to  the  American  consumer  at  the 
lowest  price  they  can  afford;  thus  encoura- 
ging him  to  use,  in  preference,  the  merchan- 
dise of  this  country. — ^To  Count  01   Vbi- 

GENNES.     i.  386.     (P.,  1785.) 
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5447. .    If,  by  a  simplification  of 

the  collection  of  the  King's  duty  on  tobacco, 
the  cost  of  that  collection  can  be  reduced  even 
to  five  per  cent.,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  millions;  the  price  to  the 
consumer  will  be  reduced  from  three  to  two 
livres  the  pound.  *  •  *  The  price,  beins; 
thus  reduced  one-third,  would  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  a  new  and  numerous  circle 
of  the  people,  who  cannot,  at  present,  afford 
themselves  this  luxury.  The  consumption, 
then,  would  probably  increase,  and  perhaps,  in 
the  same  if  not  a  greater  proportion  with  the 
reduction  of  the  price;  that  is  to  say,  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  millions  of  pounds; 
and  the  King,  continuing  to  receive  twenty- 
five  sous  on  the  pound,  as  at  present,  would  re- 
ceive forty-five  instead  of  thirty  millions  of 
livres,  while  his  subjects  would  pay  but  two 
livres  for  an  object  which  has  heretofore  cost 
them  three.  Or  if,  in  event,  the  consumption 
were  not  to  be  increased,  he  would  levy  only 
forty-eight  millions  on  his  people,  where  sev- 
enty-two millions  are  now  levied,  and  would 
leave  twenty-four  millions  in  their  pockets, 
either  to  remain  there,  or  to  be  levied  in 
some  other  form,  should  the  state  of  revenue 
require  it.  It  will  enable  his  subjects,  also, 
to  dispose  of  between  nine  and  ten  millions 
worth  of  their  produce  and  manufactures, 
instead  of  sending  nearly  that  sum  annually, 
in  coin,  to  enrich  a  neighboring  nation. — To 
Count  de  Vergennes.    i,  388.     (P.,   1785.) 

5448. .  I  have  heard  two  objec- 
tions made  to  the  suppression  of  this  monopoly. 
I.  That  it  might  increase  the  importation  of 
tobacco  in  contraband.  2.  That  it  would  lessen 
the  abilities  of  the  Farmers  General  to  make 
occasional  loans  of  money  to  the  public  treas- 
ury. ♦  ♦  •  With  respect  to  the  first 
*  ♦  ♦  I  may  observe  that  contraband  does 
not  increase  on  lessening  the  temptations  to  it. 
It  is  now  encouraged  by  those  who  engage  in 
it  being  able  to  sell  for  sixty  sous  what  cost 
but  fourteen,  leaving  a  gain  of  forty-six  sous. 
When  the  price  shall  be  reduced  from  sixty 
to  forty  sous,  the  gain  will  be  but  twenty-six, 
that  is  to  say.  a  little  more  than  one-half 
of  what  it  is  at  present.  It  does  not  seem  a 
natural  consequence  then,  that  contraband 
should  be  increased  by  reducing  its  ^ain  nearly 
one-half.  As  to  the  second  objection,  if  we 
suppose  (for  elucidation  and  without  presu- 
ming to  fix)  the  proportion  of  the  farm  on  to- 
bacco, at  one-eighth  of  the  whole  mass  farmed, 
the  abilities  of  the  Farmers  General  to  lend 
will  be  reduced  one-eighth,  that  is,  they  can 
hereafter  lend  only  seven  millions,  where  here- 
tofore they  have  lent  eight.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, then,  whether  this  eighth  (or  other 
proportion,  whatever  it  be)  is  worth  the  an- 
nual sacrifice  of  twenty-four  millions,  or  if  a 
much  smaller  sacrifice  to  other  moneyed  men, 
will  not  produce  the  same  loans  of  money  in 
the  ordinary  way. — To  Count  de  Vergennes. 
i.  389.     (P..  1785.) 

6449. .    While  the  advantages  of 

an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  a  dimi- 
nution of  impost  on  the  people,  and  a  payment 
in  merchanoise,  instead  of  money,  are  con- 
jectured as  likely  to  result  to  France  from  a 
suppression  of  the  monopoly  on  tobacco,  we 
have  also  reason  to  hope  ?ome  advantages  on 
our  part  •  ♦  ♦  .  I  do  not  expect  this 
advantage  will  be  by  any  augmentation  of 
price.  The  other  markets  of  Europe  have  too 
much  influence  on  this  article  to  admit  any 
sensible  augmentation  of  price  to  take  place. 
But  the  advantage  I  principally  expect  is  an 


increase  of  consumption.  This  will  give  us 
a  vent  for  so  much  more,  and,  of  consequence, 
find  employment  for  so  many  more  cultivators 
of  the  earth ;  and,  in  whatever  proportion  it  in- 
creases this  production  for  us.  m  the  same 
proportion  will  it  procure  additional  vent  for 
the  merchandise  of  France,  and  employment 
for  the, hands  that  produce  it  I  expect,  too, 
that  by  bringing  our  merchants  here,  they 
would  procure  a  number  of  commodities  in 
exchange,  better  in  kind  and  cheai>er  in  price. 
— To  THE  Count  de  Vergennes.  i,  390.  (P., 
1785.) 

6450. .   1  observed  [to  the  Count 

de  Vergennes]  that  France  paid  us  two  millions 
of  livres  for  tobacco ;  that  for  such  portions  of 
it  as  were  bought  in  London,  they  sent  the 
money  (^ii'^ctly  there,  and  for  what  they  bought 
in  the  United  States,  the  money  was  still  re- 
mitted to  London  by  bills  of  exchange ;  whereas, 
if  they  would  permit  our  merchants  to  sell  this 
article  freely,  they  would  bring  it  here,  and 
take  the  returns  on  the  spot  in  merchandise,  not 
money.  The  Count  observed  that  my  proposi- 
tion contained  what  was  doubtless  useful,  but 
that  the  king  received  on  this  article,  at  pres- 
ent, a  revenue  of  twenty-eight  millions,  which 
was  so  considerable  as  to  render  them  fearful 
of  tampering  with  it;  that  the  collection  of 
this  revenue  by  way  of  Farm  was  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  that  it  was  always  hazardous 
to  alter  arrangements  of  long  standing,  and  of 
such  infinite  combinations  with  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem. I  answered,  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
mode  of  collection  proposed  for  this  article, 
withdrew  it  from  all  fear  of  deranging  other 
parts  of  their  system;  that  I  supposed  they 
would  confine  the  importation  to  some  of 
their  principal  ports,  probably  not  more  than 
five  or  six;  that  a  single  collector  in  each  of 
these  was  the  only  new  ofiicer  requisite ;  that 
he  could  get  rich  nimself  on  six  livres  a  hogs- 
head, and  would  receive  the  whole  revenue, 
and  pay  it  into  the  treasury,  at  short  hand. — 
Conference  with  Count  de  Vergennes.  ix. 
232.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  119.     (1785.) 

6461. .    I     have     received     the 

propositions  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Pleasants,  &c.,  for 
furnishing  tobacco  to  the  Farmers  General ;  but 
Mr.  Morris  had,  in  the  meantime,  obtainea  the 
contract.  I  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  bane- 
ful influence  on  the  commerce  of  France  and 
America,  which  this  double  monopoly  will  have. 
I  have  struck  at  its  root  here,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  have  the  farm  itself  demolished,  but  it 
has  been  in  vain.  The  persons  interested  in  it 
are  too  powerful  to  be  opposed,  even  by  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country. — To  (Governor 
Patrick  Henry,  i,  515.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  137. 
(P..  1786.) 

6462. .  Till  I  see  all  hope  of  re- 
moving the  evil  [the  tobacco  monopoly  in 
France]  by  the  roots  desperate,  I  cannot  pro- 
pose to  prune  its  branches. — To  John  Page,  i, 
549.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  213.  (P.,  1786.) 

6463. .     Morris's    contract     for 

sixty  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  has  been 
concluded  with  the  Farmers  General.  I  have 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  endeavoring  to 
destroy  the  root  of  the  evils  which  the  tobacco 
trade  encounters  in  this  country,  by  making 
the  ministers  sensible  that  merchants  will  not 
bring  a  commodity  to  a  market,  where  but  one 
person  is  allowed  to  buy  it;  and  that  so  long 
as  that  single  purchase!  is  obliged  to  go  to  for- 
eign markets  tor  it,  he  must  pay  for  it  in  coin, 
and  not  in  commodities.  These  truths  have 
made  their  way  to  the  minds  of  the  ministry. 
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insomuch  as  to  have  delayed  the  execution  of 
the  new  lease  of  the  Farms  six  months.  It  is 
renewed,  however,  for  three  years,  but  so  as 
not  to  render  impossible  a  reformation  of  this 
great  evil.  They  are  sensible  of  the  evil,  but  it 
IS  so  interwoven  with  their  fiscal  system,  that 
they  find  it  hazardous  to  disenUngle.  The 
temporary  distress,  too,  of  the  reveAue,  they 
are  not  prepared  to  meet.  My  hopes,  there- 
fore, arc  weak,  though  not  quite  desperate. 
When  they  become  so,  it  will  remain  to  look 
about  for  the  best  palliative  this  monopoly  can 
bear.  My  present  idea  is  that  it  will  be  found 
in  a  prohibition  to  the  Farmers  General  to  pur- 
chase tobacco  anywhere  but  in  France.--To 
James  Ross,  i,  560.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  216.  (P., 
1786.) 

5454. .  I  consider  [the  suppres- 
sion of  the  tobacco  monopoly  -n  France]  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  procuring  the  full 
value  of  our  produce,  of  diverting  our  demands 
for  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  this 
country  to  a  certain  amount,  and  of  thus  pro- 
ducing some  equilibrium  in  our  commerce 
which,  at  present,  lies  all  in  the  British  scale. 
It  would  cement  an  union  with  our  friends, 
and  lessen  the  torrent  of  wealth  we  are  pouring 
into  the  laps  of  our  enemies. — To  T.  Pleasants. 
i.  563.     (Pm  1786.) 

5455. .    I  think  that  so  long  as 

the  monopoly  in  the  sale  [of  tobacco]  is  kept 
up,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  how  they  mod- 
ify the  pill  for  their  own  internal  relief ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  worse  it  remains,  the  more 
necessary  it  will  render  a  reformation.  Any 
palliative  would  take  from  us  all  those  argu- 
ments and  friends  that  would  be  satiHied  with 
accommodation.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
though  diflfering  from  me  in  opinion  on  this 
point,  has,  however,  adhered  to  ray  principle  of 
absolute  liberty  or  nothing.— To  Col.  Monroe. 
i,  568.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  225.     (P.,  1786.) 

5456. .    Some    symptoms    make 

me  suspect  that  my  proceedings  to  reduce  the 
abusive  administration  of  tobacco  by  the  Farm- 
ers General  have  indisposed  towards  me  a 
powerful  person  in  Philadelphia,  who  was 
profiting  from  that  abuse.  An  expression  in  the 
enclosed  letter  of  M.  de  Calonncs  would  seem 
to  imply  that  I  had  asked  the  abolition  of  Mr. 
Morris's  contract.  I  never  did.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  always  observed  to  them  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  annul  that  contract.  I  was  led  to 
this  by  principles  both  of  justice  and  interest. 
Of  interest,  because  that  contract  would  keep 
up  the  price  of  tobacco  here  to  thirty-four, 
thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  livres.  from  which  it 
will  fall  when  it  shall  no  longer  have  that  sup- 
port. However,  I  have  done  what  was  rit'ht, 
and  I  will  not  so  far  wound  my  privilege  of 
doing  that,  without  regard  to  any  man's  in- 
terest, as  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  this 
paragraph  with  him.  Yet  I  esteem  him  highly, 
and  suppose  that  hitherto  he  had  esteemed  me. 
— To  James  Monroe,   ii,  70.     (P.,  1786.) 

5457. .    I    shall    certainly    press 

for  something  to  be  done  by  way  of  antidote 
to  the  monopoly  under  which  tobacco  is  placed 
in  France.— To  Joseph  Fenwick.  ii,  182. 
(P..  1787.) 

5458. .    Of  these  eighty  millions 

[of  American  exports  to  Europe],  thirty  are 
constituted  by  the  single  article  of  tobacco. 
Could  the  whole  of  this  be  brought  into  the 
ports  of  France,  to  satisfy  it««  own  demands, 
and  the  residue  to  be  rcvended  to  other  na- 
tions, it  would  be  a  powerful  link  of  commer- 
cial   connection.     But   we    are    far    from    this. 


Even  her  own  consumption,  supposed  to  be 
nine  millions,  under  the  administration  of  the 
monopoly  to  which  it  is  farmed,  enters  little, 
as  an  article  of  exchange,  into  the  commerce 
of  the  two  nations.  When  this  article  was  first 
put  into  Farm,  perhaps  it  did  not  injure  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom ;  because 
nothing  but  British  manufactures  were  then  al- 
lowed  to  be  given  in  return  for  American  to- 
baccos. The  laying  the  trade  open,  then,  to 
all  the  subjects  of  France,  would  not  have 
relieved  her  from  a  pavment  in  money.  Cir- 
cumstances are  changed;  yet  the  old  institu- 
tion remains. — To  G)unt  de  Montmorin.  ii. 
186.     (P.,  1787.) 

5459. .  The  effect  of  this  opera- 
tion was  vitally  feft  by  every  farmer  in  Amei- 
ica,  concerned  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  found  he  had  lost  a 
fourth  or  a  third  of  his  revenue ;  the  State,  the 
same  proportion  of  its  subjects  of  exchange 
with  other  nations.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
country  [France],  too,  were  either  not  to  go 
there  at  all.  or  go  through  the  channel  of  a 
new  monopoly,  which,  freed  from  the  conuol 
of  competition  in  prices  and  qualities,  was  not 
likely  to  extend  their  consumption.  It  became 
necessary  to  relieve  the  two  countries  from  the 
fatal  ettects  of  this  double  monopoly.— To 
Count  de  Montmorin.     ii,  187.     (P.,  1787.) 

5460. .    The  governments  have 

nothing  to  do,  but  not  to  hinder  their  mer- 
chants from  making  the  exchange. — ^To  Count 
DE  Montmorin.     ii,   189.     (P.,   1787.) 

5461.  MOKOPOLT,  Wastexn  trade.- 
The  Ohio  and  its  branches,  which  head  up 
against  the  Potdmac,  afford  the  shortest  water 
communication  by  five  hundred  miles  of  any 
which  can  ever  be  got  between  the  western 
waters  and  Atlantic;  and,  of  course,  promise 
us  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Western  and 
Indian  trade. — To  James  Madison.  Fokd 
ED.,  iii,  402.    (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

5462.  MONOPOLY,  Whale  oil.— My  en- 
deavors for  emancipating  the  tobacco  trade 
have  been  less  successful  [than  have  been 
those  with  respect  to  whale  oil].  I  still  con- 
tinue to  stir,  however,  this  and  all  other 
articles.— To  Mr.  Otto.    i.  559.    (P..  1786.) 

5468. .     On   the   subject  of  the 

whale  fishery,  I  enclose  you  some  observa- 
tions I  drew  up  for  the  ministry  here,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correction  of  their  Arret  of 
September  last,  whereby  they  had  involved 
our  oils  with  the  English,  in  a  general  ex- 
clusion from  their  ports.  They  will  accord- 
ingly correct  this,  so  that  our  oils  will  par- 
ticipate with  theirs,  in  the  monopoly  of  their 
markets.— To  General  Washington,  ii. 
538.    Ford  ed..  v,  60.    (P..  1788.) 

5464. .  I  have  obtained  the  prom- 
ise of  an  explanatory  Arret  to  declare  that  that 
of  September  28  [1788],  was  not  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  us.  Orders  are  accordingly  given  in 
the  ports  to  receive  our  [oils].  This  places 
us  on  a  better  footing  than  ever,  as  it  gives  us 
a  monopoly  of  this  market  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  fishermen. — To  Thomas  Paine,  ii 
549.     (P.,  1788.) 

5465.  HONBOE  DOGTBIKB,  Jefferson 

and. — The  question  presented  by  the  letters* 

*  The  letters  were  those  of  Mr.  Rush,  onr  mbiister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  in  which  he  communi* 
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you  have  sent  me,  is  the  most  momentous 
which  has  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 
since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation,  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the 
course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the 
ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never 
could  we  embark  on  it  under  circumstances 
more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  fundamental 
maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle  our- 
selves in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second, 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with 
cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her 
own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Europe. 
While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become  the 
•domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  shotkid 
surely  be.  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of 
freedom.  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  dis- 
turb us  in  this  pursuit :  she  now  offers  to  lead, 
aid,  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding 
to  her  proposition,  we  detach  her  from  the 
bands,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale 
of  free  government,  and  emancipate  a  con- 
tinent at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise 
linger  long  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  Great 
Britain  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the 
most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all  on  earth;  and 
with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the 
whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we  should 
most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship; 
and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  our  af- 
fections than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side 
by  side  in  the  same  cause.  Not  that  I  would 
purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  of  taking 
part  in  her  wars.  But  the  war  in  which  the 
present  proposition  might  engage  us,  should 
that  be  its  consequence,  is  not  her  war,  but 
ours.  Its  object  is  to  introduce  and  establish 
the  American  system,  of  keeping  out  of  our 
land  all  foreign  powers,  of  never  permitting 
those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the  af- 
fairs of  our  nations.  It  is  to  maintain  our 
own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  it.  And 
if,  to  facilitate  this,  we  can  effect  a  division 
in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and 
draw  over  to  our  side  its  most  powerful  mem- 
ber, surely  we  should  do  it.  But  I  am  clearly 
of  Mr.  Canning's  opinion,  that,  it  will  prevent 
instead  of  provoke  war.  With  Great  Brit- 
ain withdrawn  from  their  scale  and  shifted 
into  that  of  our  two  continents,  all  Europe 
combined  would  not  undertake  such  a  war. 
For  how  would  they  propose  to  get  at  either 
enemy  without  superior  fleets?  Nor  is  the 
occasion  to  be  slighted  which  this  proposition 
offers,  of  declaring  our  protest  against  the 
atrocious  violations  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another,  so  flagitiously  begun  by 
Bonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the  equally 

cated  to  President  Monroe  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Canninsf  that  the  United  States  and  Bngland  should 
issue  a  Joint  declaration  announcing  that,  while  the 
two  governments  desired  for  themselves  no  portion 
of  tne  Spanish-American  colonies,  then  in  revolt 
against  Spain,  they  would  not  view  with  indifference 
any  foreign  intervention  in  their  affairs,  or  their  ac- 
quisition by  a  third  power.  The  declaration  was 
intended  to  be  a  wamtng  to  the  allied  powers,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia  and  Austria,  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  — BoiTOR. 


lawless  Alliance,  calling  itself  Holy.  But 
we  have  first  to  ask  ourselves  a  question. 
Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to  our  own  confed- 
eracy any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces? I  candidly  confess,  that  I  have  ever 
looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dition which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  sys- 
tem of  States.  The  control  which,  with 
Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  and 
isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those 
whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  political  well-being.  Yet,  as 
I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never  be  obtained, 
even  with  her  own  consent,  but  by  war;  and 
its  independence,  which  is  our  second  inter- 
est (and  especially  its  independence  of  Eng- 
land), can  be  secured  without  it.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  abandoning  my  first  wish  to 
future  chances,  and  accepting  its  independ- 
ence, with  peace  and  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, rather  than  its  association,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  war  and  her  enmity.  I  could 
honestly,  therefore,  join  in  the  declaration 
proposed,  that  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition 
of  any  of  those  possessions,  that  we  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  them  and  the  mother  country; 
but  that  we  will  oppose,  with  all  our  means, 
the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power, 
as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other 
form  or  pretext,  and  most  especially,  their 
transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession, 
or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.*    I  should 

*The  subjoined  extract  from  President  Monroe's 
Message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  ad,  1893,  embodies  the 
Monroe  Doctrine: 

"  In  the  wars  of  European  powers,  in  matters  rela- 
ting to  themselves,  we  nave  never  taken  any  part, 
nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is 
only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  men- 
aced that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparations 
for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  on  tnis  hemi- 
sphere we  are,  of  necessity,  more  Immediately  con- 
nected, and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all 
enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political 
system  of  the  allied  powers  [the  Holy  Alliance]  is 
essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which 
exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the 
defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  Nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  de- 
clare that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
£art  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
emisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall 
not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who  have 
declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it  we 
have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States.  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so 
long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless 
remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider 
the  Government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it, 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and 
manly  policy  ;  meeting  in  all  instances  the  just 
claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from 
none.  But  in  regard  to  these  continents,  circum- 
stances are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend 
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think  it,  therefore,  advisable,  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  encourage  the  British  govern- 
ment to  a  continuance  in  the  dispositions 
expressed  in  these  letters,  by  an  assurance 
of  his  concurrence  with  them  as  far  as  his 
authority  goes;  and  that  as  it  may  lead  to 
war,  the  declaration  of  which  requires  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  case  shall  be  laid  before 
them  for  consideration  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  under  the  reasonable  aspect  in  which 
it  is  seen  by  himself.  I  have  been  so  long 
weaned  from  political  subjects,  and  have  so 
long  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  them, 
that  I  am  sensible  I  am  not  qualified  to  offer 
opinions  on  them  worthy  of  any  attention. 
But  the  question  now  proposed  involves  con- 
sequences so  lasting,  and  effects  so  decisive 
of  our  future  destinies,  as  to  rekindle  all 
the  interest  I  have  heretofore  felt  on  such 
occasions,  and  to  induce  me  to  the  hazard  of 
opinions,  which  will  prove  only  my  wish  to 
contribute  still  my  mite  towards  anything 
which  may  be  useful  to  our  country.* — ^To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
277.     (M.,  October  182.^)     See  Policy. 

5466.  MONBOE    (James),    Ability.— 

Manv  points  in  Monroe's  character  would  ren- 
der him  the  most  valuable  acquisition  the  re- 
publican interest  in  this  Legislature  [Congress] 
could  make. — To  John  Taylor.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
3J2.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799.) 

5467. .  I  clearly  think  with  you 

on  the  competence  of  Monroe  to  embrace  great 
views  of  action.  The  decision  of  his  char- 
acter, his  enterprise,  firmness,  industry,  and 
unceasing  vigilance,  would,  I  believe,  secure,  as 
I  am  sure  they  would  merit,  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  give  us  all  the  success  which  our 
means  can  accomplish. — To  William  Duane. 
vi,  81.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  368.     (M.,  Oct.  18 12.) 

5468.  MONBOE    (Jamas),    Book    by.— 

Your  book  *  ♦  *  works  irresistibly.  It 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  the 
unqualified  eulogies  both  on  the  matter  and 
manner  by  all  who  are  not  hostile  to  it  from 
principle. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.^  vii, 
183.     (Pa.,  Dec.  I797-) 

5469. .  Monroe's  book  is  con- 
sidered as  masterly  by  all  those  who  are  not 
opposed  in  principle,  and  it  is  deemed  unanswer- 
able. An  answer,  however,  is  commenced  in 
Fen  no's  paper,  under  the  signature  of  "  Scipio  " 
[Uriah   Tracy].     The   real   author   is   not  yet 

their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  con- 
tinent without  endanfl^ering  our  peace  and  happiness; 
nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own 
accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with 
indifference."— Editor. 

•  Morse,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson  (p.  335),  says  :  "  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  in  tne  course  or  this  business 
(navifiration  of  Mississippi),  there  was  already  a 
faint  foreshadowing  of  that  principle,  which  manv 
years  afterwards  was  christened  with  the  name  of 
Monroe.  For  a  brief  time  it  was  thought,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  so  soon  as  hostilities  should  break 
out  between  Bn^^land  and  Spain,  the  former  power 
would  seize  upon  the  North  American  possessions  of 
the  latter.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Gouverneur  Morris  : 
'  We  wish  you,  therefore,  to  Intimate  to  them  (the 
British  ministrv)  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
enterprises  of  this  kind.  That  we  should  contem- 
plate a  chang^e  of  neighbors  with  extreme  uneasiness. 
That  a  due  balance  on  our  borders  is  not  leas  de- 
sirable to  us  than  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has 
alwavs  appeared  to  them*."— EDITOR. 


conjectured. — ^To    James     Madisok.      iv,    206. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  190.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1798.) 

5470.  MONBOE  (Jamas),  Britiah  tz««ty 

and.-— You  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  [British]  treaty  was  received.  But  what 
was  that  manner?  I  cannot  suppose  yon  to 
have  given  a  moment's  credit  to  the  stuff  which 
was  crowded  in  all  sorts  of  forms  into  the  pub- 
lic papers,  or  to  the  thousand  speeches  they  pot 
into  my  mouth,  not  a  word  of  which  I  had 
ever  uttered.  I  was  not  insensible  at  the  time 
of  the  views  to  mischief^  with  which  these  Ue& 
were  fabricated.  But  my  confidence  was  finn. 
that  neither  yourself  nor  the  British  govern- 
ment, eaually  outraged  by  them,  would  beliere 
me  capable  of  making  the  editors  of  newspwcrs 
the  confidants  of  my  speeches  or  opinions.  The 
fact  was  this.  The  treaty  was  communicated 
to  us  by  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  day  Congress  was 
to  rise.  Two  of  the  senators  enqtiired  of  me 
in  the  evening,  whether  it  was  my  purpose  to 
detain  them  on  account  of  the  treaty.  My 
answer  was,  "that  it  was  not;  that  the  treaty 
containing  no  provision  against  the  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen,  and  being  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  protestation  of  the  British  minis- 
ters, which  would  leave  that  government  free 
to  consider  it  as  a  treaty  or  no  treatv,  according 
to  their  own  convenience,  I  should  not  give 
them  the  trouble  of  deliberating  on  it'*.  This 
was  substantially,  and  almost  verbally,  what  1 
said  whenever  spoken  to  about  it,  and  I  never 
failed  when  the  occasion  would  admit  of  it.  to 
justify  yourself  and  Mr.  Pinckncy,  by  express- 
ing my  conviction,  that  it  was  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  British  government;  that 
you  had  told  their  commissioners  that  yoor 
government  could  not  be  pledged  to  ratify,  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  their  instructions;  of 
course,  that  it  should  be  considered  but  as  a 
^ojet;  and  in  this  light  I  stated  it  publicly 
m  my  message  to  Congress  on  the  opening  of 
the  session.  Not  a  single  article  of  the  treaty 
was  ever  made  known  beyond  the  members  oi 
the  administration,  nor  would  an  article  of  it  be 
known  at  this  day,  but  for  its  publication  in 
the  newspapers,  as  communicated  by  somebody 
from  beyond  the  water,  as  we  have  always  un- 
derstood. But  as  to  myself.  I  can  solemnly  pro- 
test, as  the  most  sacred  of  truths,  that  1 
never,  one  instant,  lost  si^ht  of  your  reputation 
and  favorable  standing  with  your  country,  anJ 
never  omitted  to  justify  your  failure  to  attain 
our  wish,  as  one  which  was  probably  unattain- 
able. Reviewing,  therefore,  this  whole  sul>- 
ject,  I  cannot  doubt  you  will  become  sensible, 
that  your  impressions  have  been  without  iust 
ground. — ^To  Tames  Monroe,  v,  354.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  179.  (W.,  March  1808.)  Sec  Impress- 
ment. 

5471.  MONBOE  (Jamas),  Confidence 
In. — I  have  had,  and  still  have,  such  entire 
confidence  in  the  late  and  present  Presidents, 
that  I  willingly  put  both  soul  and  body  into 
their  pockeU. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vii. 
III.     Ford  ed.,  x.   120.     (M.,   1819.) 

5472.  MOiraOE  (Jamas),  DafMiea  of.— 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  defence  of  Monroe''* 
conduct  which  srou  possess,  though  no  paper  ot 
that  title  is  necessary  to  me.  He  was  appointed 
to  an  office  during  pleasure  merely  to  get  him 
out  of  the  Senate,  and  with  an  intention  to  seize 
the  first  pretext  for  exercising  the  pleasure  of 
recalling  him,  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  think  with  yon  it 
will  be  best  to  publish  nothing  concerning  Col- 
onel Monroe  till  his  return,  that  he  may  accom- 
modate the  complexion  of  his  publication  to 
times  and  circumstances. — To  John  Edward^, 
iv,  164.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  11  a.     (M.,  Jan.  i797> 
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6473. .    I    undcretand   that   the 

opposite  party  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in 
your  cofiQUCt  which  can  be  blamed,  except  the 
divulging  secrets;  and  this,  I  think,  might  be 
answered  by  a  few  sentences,  discussing  the 
question  whether  an  ambassador  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  or  of  the  President. — 
To  James  Monkoe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  197.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1798.) 

5474.  MONBOE     (Jftmas),    IHplomatio 

ezpenMB.— Although  it  is  not  pleasant  to  fall 
short  in  returning  civilities,  yet  necessity  has 
rendered  this  so  familiar  in  Europe  as  not  to 
lessen  respect  for  the  person  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  a  return  of  hospitalities. 
I  see  by  your  letters  the  pain  which  this  situa- 
tion gives  you,  and  I  can  estimate  its  acute- 
ness  from  the  generosity  of  your  nature.  But, 
my  dear  friend,  calculate  with  mathematical 
rigor  the  pain  annexed  to  each  branch  of  the 
dilemma,  and  pursue  that  which  brings  the 
least.  To  give  up  entertainment,  and  to  live 
with  the  most  rigorous  economy  till  you  have 
cleared  yourself  of  every  demand  is  a  pain  for 
a  definite  time  only;  but  to  return  here  with 
accumulated  encumbrances  on  you,  will  fill  your 
life  with  torture.  We  wish  to  do  everything 
for  you  which  law  and  rule  will  permit.  But 
more  than  this  would  injure  you  as  much  as 
us.  Believing  that  the  mission  to  Spain  will 
enable  you  to  suspend  expense  greatly  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  apply  ^our  salary  during  your  ab- 
sence to  the  clearing  off  your  debt,  you  will 
be  instructed  to  proceed  there  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  regulated  certain  points  of  neutral 
right  for  us  with  England,  or  as  soon  as  you 
find  nothing  in  that  way  can  be  done. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  288.  (W.,  Jan. 
1804.) 

5475.  MONBOE  (Jamas),  XHstaste  for 
law.— You  wish  not  to  engage  in  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  bar.  You  have  two  asylums  from 
that.  Either  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Council, 
or  in  the  Judiciary  department.  The  latter, 
however,  would  require  a  little  previous  drudg- 
ery at  the  bar  to  qualify  you  to  discharge  your 
duty  with  satisfaction  to  yourself.  Neither  of 
these  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  continued 
residence  at  Albemarle.  It  is  but  twelve 
hours'  drive  in  a  sulky  from  Charlottesville  to 
Richmond,  keeping  a  fresh  horse  always  at 
the  half-way,  which  would  be  a  small  annual 
expense. — ^To  James  Monroe,  ii,  71.  (P., 
1786.) 

5476.  MOmtOE  (James),  English  mis- 
slon.— I  perceive  that  painful  impressions 
have  been  made  on  your  mind  during  your  late 
mission,  of  which  I  had  never  entertained  a 
suspicion.  I  must,  therefore,  examine  the 
grounds,  because  explanations  between  reason- 
able men  can  never  but  do  ^ood.  i.  You  con- 
sider the  mission  of  Mr.  Pinkney  as  an  asso- 
ciate, to  have  been  in  some  way  injurious  to 
you.  Were  I  to  take  that  measure  on  myself, 
I  might  say  in  its  lustification,  that  it  has  been 
the  regular  and  habitual  practice  of  the  United 
States  to  do  this,  under  every  ^orm  in  which 
their  government  has  existed.  I  need  not  re- 
capttulate  the  multiplied  instances,  because  you 
will  readily  recollect  them.  I  went  as  an  ad- 
junct to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Adams,  your- 
self as  an  adjunct  first  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
then  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  and  I  really  believe  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  great  occasion  which  has 
not  produced  an  extraordinary  mission.  Still, 
however,  it  is  well  known  that  I  was  strongly 
opposed  to  it  in  the  case  of  which  you  com- 
plain.   A  committee  of  the  Senate  called  on 


me  with  two  resolutions  of  that  body,  on  the 
subject  of  impressment  and  spoliations  by 
Great  Britain,  and  requesting  that  I  would  de- 
mand satisfaction.  After  delivering  the  reso- 
lutions, the  committee  entered  into  free  con- 
versation, and  observed  that  although  the  Sen- 
ate could  not,  in  form,  recommend  any  extraor- 
dinary mission,  yet  that  as  individuals,  there 
was  but  one  sentiment  among  them  on  the 
measure,  and  they  pressed  it.  I  was  so  much 
averse  to  it,  and  gave  them  so  hard  an  answer, 
that  they  felt  it,  and  spoke  of  it.  But  it  did  not 
end  here.  The  members  of  the  other  House 
took  up  the  subject,  and  set  upon  me  individ- 
ually, and  these  the  best  friends  to  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  and  represented  the  responsi- 
bility which  a  failure  to  obtain  redress  would 
throw  on  us  both,  pursuing  a  conduct  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  member 
of  the  Legislature.  I  found  it  necessary,  at 
length,  to  yield  m^  own  opinion  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  national  council,  and  it  really 
seemed  to  produce  a  jubilee  among  them ;  not 
from  any  want  of  confidence  in  you,  but  from 
a  belief  in  the  effect  which  an  extraordinary 
mission  would  have  on  the  British  mind,  by 
demonstrating  the  degree  of  importance  which 
this  country  attached  to  the  rights  which  we 
considered  as  infracted. — To  Tames  Monroe. 
V,  253.     Ford  «d.,  ix,  178.     (W.,  March  1808.) 

5477.  MOKBOE  (James),  Friendship^ 
for. — I  have  ever  viewed  Mr.  Madison  and 
yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  happi- 
ness. Were  either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should 
consider  it  as  among  the  greatest  calamities 
which  could  assail  my  future  peace  of  mind.  I 
have  great  confidence  that  the  candor  and  high 
understanding  of  both  will  guard  me  against 
this  misfortune,  the  bare  possibility  of  which 
has  so  far  weighed  on  my  mind,  that  I  could 
not  be  easy  without  unburthening  it.* — To 
James  Monroe,  v,  248.  Ford  ed.,  sx.  178. 
(W.,  Feb.  1808.) 

5478.  MOEHOE  (James),  Leaves  Con- 
grress.— I  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
approaching  moment  of  your  departure  from 
Congress.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  of  the  State,  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  it.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  may  ven- 
ture confidential  communications  after  you  are 
gone. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  607.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  26s.     (P.,  1786.) 

5470. .    I  regret  your  departure 

[from  Congress].  I  feel,  too,  the  want  of  a 
person  there  to  whose  discretion  I  can  trust 
confidential  communications,  and  on  whose 
friendship  I  can  rely  against  the  designs  of 
malevolence. — To  James  Monroe,  ii,  70.  (P.. 
1786.) 

5480.  MOKBOE  (James),  Louisiana 
purchase. — I  find  our  opposition  is  very 
willing  to  pluck  feathers  from  Monroe  [on  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana],  although  not  fond  of 
sticking  them  into  Livingston  s  coat.  The 
truth  is,  both  have  a  just  portion  of  merit ;  and 
were  it  necessary  or  proper,  it  could  be  shown 
that  each  has  rendered  peculiar  services,  and 
of  important  value. — To  General  Horatio 
Gates,  iv,  495.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  249.  (W., 
July  1803.)     See  Louisiana. 

5481.  MONBOE  (James),  Madison  and. 

— I  had  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  frank  conversation  with 
Colonel  Monroe.  •  ♦  *  I  reminded  him 
that  in  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him  while  in  Eu- 

•  Prom  a  letter  concerting  the  Presidential  contest 
and  his  neutrality4n  the  struggle  for  the  nomination. 
—Editor. 
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rope,  proposing  the  government  of  Orleans,  I 
also  suggested  that  of  Louisiana,  if  fears  for 
health  should  be  opposed  to  the  other.  I  said 
something  on  the  importance  of  the  post,  its 
advantages,  &c.— expressed  my  regret  at  the 
curtain  which  seemed  to  be  drawn  between  him 
and  his  best  friends,  and  my  wish  to  see  his 
talents  and  integrity  engaged  in  the  service 
of  his  country  again,  and  that  his  goin^  into 
■any  post  would  be  a  signal  of  reconciliation, 
on  which  the  body  of  republicans,  who  la- 
mented his  absence  from  the  public  service, 
would  again  rally  to  him.  *  *  *  The  sum 
of  his  answers  was,  that  to  accept  of  that  office 
was  incompatible  with  the  respect  he  owed 
himself;  that  he  never  would  act  in  any  office 
where  he  should  be  subordinate  to  anybody  but 
the  President  himself,  or  which  did  not  place 
his  responsibility  substantially  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  nation ;  that  at  your  accession  to 
the  chair,  he  would  have  accepted  a  place  in  the 
cabinet,  and  would  have  exerted  his  endeavors 
most  faithfully  in  support  of  your  fame  and 
measures;  that  he  is  not  unready  to  serve  the 
public,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  any  diffi- 
cult crisis  in  our  affairs;  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  is  the  deadly  hatred  of  both  France 
and  England,  and  such  their  self-reproach  and 
dread  at  the  spectacle  of  such  a  government  as 
ours,  that  they  will  spare  nothing  to  destroy  it ; 
that  nothing  but  a  firm  union  among  the  whole 
body  of  republicans  can  save  it,  and,  therefore, 
that  no  schism  should  be  indulged  on  any 
p:round ;  that  in  his  present  situation,  he  is 
'  incere  in  his  anxieties  for  the  success  of  the 
Administration,  and  in  his  support  of  it  as  far 
:is  the  limited  sphere  of  his  action  or  influence 
extends ;  that  his  influence  to  this  end  had  been 
used  with  those  with  whom  the  world  had  as- 
cribed to  him  an  interest  he  did  not  possess,  un- 
til, whatever  it  was,  it  was  lost  (he  particularly 
named  J.  Randolph,  who,  he  said,  had  plans  of 
his  own,  on  which  he  took  no  advice)  ;  and  that 
he  was  now  pursuing  what  he  believed  his 
properest  occupation,  devoting  his  whole  time 
and  faculties  to  the  liberation  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which,  three  years  of  close 
attention,  he  hoped,  would  effect.  In  order  to 
know  more  exactly  what  were  the  kinds  of 
employ  he  would  accept,  I  adverted  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  papers,  *  •  ♦  that  Gen- 
eral Hampton  was  dead,  but  observed  that  the 
military  life  in  our  present  state,  offered  noth- 
ing which  could  operate  on  the  principle  of 
patriotism ;  he  said  he  would  sooner  be  shot 
than  take  a  command  under  Wilkinson. 
♦  *  *  On  the  whole,  I  conclude  he  would 
accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  or  a  military 
command  dependent  on  the  Executive  alone, 
and  I  rather  suppose  a  diplomatic  mission,  be- 
cause it  would  fall  within  tne  scope  of  his  views, 
and  not  because  he  said  so,  for  no  allusion  was 
made  to  anything  of  that  kind  in  our  conversa- 
tion. Everything  froni  him  breathed  the  purest 
patriotism,  involving,  however,  a  close  attention 
to  his  own  honor  and  grade.  He  expressed 
himself  with  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  country,  and  I  am  satisfied 
he  will  pursue  them  with  honor  and  zeal  in  any 
character  in  which  he  shall  be  willing  to  act. — 
To  President  Madison,  v,  481.  Ford  ed.. 
ix,  265.     (M.,  Nov.  1809.) 

5482.  MONBOE  (James),  Mission  to 
Trance. — The  fever  into  which  the  western 
mind  is  thrown  by  the  affair  at  New  Orleans 
tsuspension  of  right  of  deposit],  stimulated  by 
the  mercantile  and  generally  the  federal  inter- 
ests, threatens  to  overbear  our  peace.  In  this 
"'*"'"*"«  we  are  obliged  to  call  on  you  for  a 
sacrifice  of  yourself,  to  prevent  this 


greatest  of  evils  in  the  present  prosperous  tide 
of  our  affairs.  I  shall  to-morrow  nominate  yoa 
to  the  Senate  for  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
France,  and  the  circumstances  arc  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  decline;  because  the 
whole  public  hope  will  be  vested  on  tou. — ^To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  x88.  (W.,  Jan. 
10,  1803.) 

5483. .  You  possess  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  the  Administration,  and 
of  the  western  people ;  and  generally  of  the  re- 
publicans everywhere ;  and  were  you  to  reftise 
to  go,  no  other  man  can  be  found  who  does  this. 
*  ^  *  All  eyes,  all  hopes,  are  now  fixed  on 
vou ;  and  were  you  to  decline,  the  chagrin  would 
be  universal,  and  would  shake  under  your  feet 
the  high  ground  on  which  you  stand  with  the 
public.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  which  would 
produce  such  a  shock,  for  on  the  event  of  this 
mission  depend  the  future  destinies  of  this  re- 
public. If  we  cannot,  by  a  purchase  of  the 
country,  ensure  to  ourselves  a  course  of  per- 
petual peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
then,  as  war  cannot  be  distant,  it  behooves  Od 
immediately  to  be  preparing  for  that  course, 
without,  however,  hastening  it;  and  it  may  be 
necessary  (on  your  failure  on  the  continent) 
to  cross  the  channel.  We  shall  get  entangled 
in  European  politics,  and  figuring  more,  be 
much  less  happy  and  prosperous.  This  can 
only  be  prevented  by  a  successful  issue  to 
your  present  mission.  I  am  sensible  after  the 
measures  you  have  taken  for  getting  into  a 
different  line  of  business,  that  it  will  be  a  great 
sacrifice  on  your  part,  and  presents  from  the 
season  and  other  circumstances  serious  diffi- 
culties. But  some  men  are  bom  for  the  pub- 
lic. Nature  by  fitting  them  for  the  service  of 
the  human  race  on  a  broad  scale,  has  stamped 
them  with  the  evidences  of  her  destination  and 
their  duty. — To  Tames  Monroe,  vi.  454.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  190.  (W.,  Jan,  1803.)  See  Louis- 
iana. 

5484.  MONBOE  (James),  Orleans  gov- 

emorship. — When  mentioning  your  going  to 
New  Orleans  [as  Governor] ,  and  that  the  salary 
there  would  not  increase  the  ease  of  your  situ- 
ation, I  meant  to  have  added  that  the  only  con- 
siderations which  might  make  it  eligible  to  you 
were  the  facility  of  getting  there  the  richest 
land  in  the  world,  the  extraordinary  profitable- 
ness  of  its  culture,  and  that  the  removal  of 
your  slaves  there  might  immediately  put  yoa 
under  way. — To  James  Monroe.  Fokd  ed., 
viii,  290.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

5485. .    I  wish  you  were  here  at 

present,  to  take  your  choice  ot  the  two  govcro- 
ments  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  in  either  of 
which  I  could  now  place  you;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  be  just 
that  much  withdrawn  from  the  tocus  of  the 
ensuing  contest,  until  its  event  should  be  known. 
— To  James  Monroe,  v,  11.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
448.     (W.,  May  1806.) 

5486. .    The  government  of  New 

Orleans  is  still  without  such  a  head  as  I  wish. 
The  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  too  small . 
but  I  am  assured  the  Orleans  Legislature  wouM 
make  it  adequate,  would  you  accept  it.  It  is  the 
second  office  in  the  United  States  in  import- 
ance, and  I  am  still  in  hopes  you  will  accept  it 
It  is  imoossible  to  let  you  stay  at  home  while 
the  public  has  so  much  need  of  talents. — T<^ 
James  Monroe,  v,  54.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  37-  (^^  • 
March   1807.) 

5487.  MOKBOE  (James),  President.- 
Nor  is  the  election  of  Monroe  an  inefBcient 
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circumstance  in  our  felicities.  Four  and 
twenty  years,  which  he  will  accomplish,  of  ad- 
ministration in  republican  forms  and  princi- 
ples, will  so  consecrate  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  to  secure  them  against  the  danger  of 
change. — To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  67. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  84.     (M.,  181 7.) 

5488. .    I  had  had  great  hopes 

that  while  in  your  present  office  you  would  break 
up  the  degrading  practice  of  considering  the 
President's  house  as  a  general  tavern,  and 
economize  sufficiently  to  come  out  of  it  clear  of 
difficulties.  I  learn  the  contrary  with  great  re- 
gret.— To  James  Monroe.  Foro  bd.,  x,  246. 
(M.,  1823.) 

5489.  MONBOE  (Jftmas),  Presidential 
contaet.— I  had  intended  to  have  written  you 
to  counteract  the  wicked  efforts  which  the 
federal  papers  are  making  to  sow  tares  between 
you  ana  me,  as  if  I  were  lending  a  hand  to 
measures  unfriendly  to  any  views  which  our 
country  might  entertain  respecting  you.  But  I 
have  not  done  it,  because  I  have  before  assured 
you  that  a  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  delicacy, 
would  prevent  me  from  ever  expressing  a 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  that  I  think  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  assured  I  shall  con- 
scientiously observe  the  line  of  conduct  I 
profess. — ^To  Jambs  Monroe,  v,  Bi.  (W., 
May  1807.) 

5490. ,    I  cannot,  indeed,  judge 

what  falsehoods  may  have  been  written  or 
told  you ;  and  that,  under  such  forms  as  to  com- 
mand belief.  But  you  will  soon  find  that  so 
inveterate  is  the  rancor  of  party  spirit  among 
us.  that  nothing  ought  to  be  credited  but  what 
we  hear  with  our  own  ears.  If  you  are  less 
on  your  guard  than  we  are  here,  at  this  moment, 
the  designs  of  the  mischief-makers  will  not  fail 
to  be  accomplished,  and  brethren  and  friends 
will  be  made  strangers  and  enemies  to  each 
other,  without  ever  having  said  or  thought  a 
thing  amiss  of  each  other.  I  presume  that  the 
most  insidious  falsehoods  are  daily  carried  to 
you,  as  they  are  brought  to  me,  to  engage  us 
in  the  passions  of  our  informers,  and  stated  so 
positively  and  plausibly  as  to  make  even  doubt 
a  rudeness  to  the  narrator ;  who,  imposed  on 
himself,  has  no  other  than  the  friendly  view  of 
putting  us  on  our  guard.  My  answer  is,  in- 
variably, that  my  knowledge  of  your  character 
is  better  testimony  to  me  of  a  negative,  than 
an  affirmative  which  my  informant  did  not 
hear  from  yourself,  with  nis  own  ears.  In  fact, 
when  you  shall  have  been  a  little  longer  among 
us.*  you  will  find  that  little  is  to  be  believed 
which  interests  the  prevailing  passions,  and  hap- 
pens beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  senses.  Let 
us  not.  then,  my  dear  friend,  embark  our  happi- 
ness and  our  anections  on  the  ocean  of  slander, 
of  falsehood  and  of  malice,  on  which  our  credu- 
lous friends  are  floating.  If  you  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  I  ever  did,  said,  or  thought 
a  thing  unfriendly  to  your  fame  and  feelings, 
you  do  me  injury  as  causeless  as  it  is  afflicting 
.  to  me. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  255.  Ford  ed.. 
ix,  180.     (W.,  March  1808.) 

5491. .    In  the  present  contest  in 

which  you  are  concerned,  I  feel  no  passion.  I 
take  no  part,  I  express  no  sentiment.  Which- 
ever of  my  friends  is  called  to  the  supreme 
cares  of  the  nation,  I  know  that  they  will  be 
wisely  and  faithfully  administered,  and  as  far 
as  my  individual  conduct  can  influence,  they 
shall  be  cordially  supported.  For  myself  I 
have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  the  world,  than 

*  Monroe  had  just  returned  from  Europe.— Editor. 


to  preserve  in  retirement  so  much  of  their  es- 
teem as  I  may  have  fairly  earned,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  in  tranquillity,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family  and  friends,  the  days  which  yet 
remain  for  me.  Having  reached  the  harbor  my- 
self, I  shall  view  with  anxiety  (but  certainly 
not  with  a  wish  to  be  in  their  place)  those  who 
are  still  buffeting  the  storm,  uncertain  of  their 
fate. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  255.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  i8x.     (W.,  March  1808.)     See  Madison. 

5492.  MONBOE   (Jamas),  Purity  of.— 

He  is  9  man  whose  soul  might  be  turned  wrong 
side  outwards,  without  discovering  a  blemish 
to  the  world. — To  W.  T.  Franklin,  i,  555. 
(P.,   1786.) 

5498.  MOmtOB  (James),  Bandolph 
and.--One  popular  paper  is  endeavoring  to 
maintain  equivocal  ground;  approving  the  ad- 
ministration in  all  its  proceedings,  and  Mr. 
[John]  Randolph  in  all  tnose  which  have  here- 
tofore merited  approbation,  carefully  avoiding 
to  mention  his  late  aberration.  The  ultimate 
view  of  this  paper  is  friendly  to  you;  and  the 
editor,  with  more  judgment  than  him  who  as- 
sumes to  be  at  the  head  of  your  friends,  sees 
that  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion is  not  that  on  which  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  you  to  be  planted.  The  great  body 
01  your  friends  are  among  the  firmest  adherents 
to  the  administration ;  and  in  their  support  of 
you,  will  suffer  Mr.  Randolph  to  have  no  com- 
munications with  them.  *  •  *  But  it  is 
unfortunate  for  you  to  be  embarrassed  with  such 
a  soi'disant  friend.  You  must  not  commit  your- 
self to  him. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  10.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  448.     (W.,  May  1806.) 

5494.  MONBOE  (James),  Becall  from 
France. — I  should  not  wonder  if  Monroe 
were  *  ♦  ♦  recalled  [from  France],  under 
the  idea  of  his  being  of  the  partisans  of 
France,  whom  the  President  [Washington]  con- 
siders as  the  partisans  of  war  and  confusion, 
♦  ♦  *  and  as  disposed  to  excite  them  to 
hostile  measures,  or  at  least  to  unfriendly  sen- 
timents ;  a  mo5t  infatuated  blindness  to  the  true 
character  of  the  sentiments  entertained  in 
favor  of  France. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  127. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  44.     (M.,  Dec.  1795) 

5495.  MONBOE  (James),  Bepublioan- 
ism  of. — I  know  them  both  [Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Monroe]  to  be  of  principles  as  truly 
republican  as  any  men  living. — To  Thomas 
Ritchie,  vii,  191.  Ford  ed.,  x,  170.  (M., 
1820.) 

5496.  MONBOE  (James),  Secretary  of 
State. — Although  I  may  not  have  been  among 
the  first,  I  am  certainly  with  the  sinccrest,  who 
congratulate  you  on  your  entrance  into  the 
national  councils.  Your  value  there  has  never 
been  unduly  estimated  by  those  whom  personal 
feelings  did  not  misguide. — To  James  Monroe. 
V,   597.     Ford   ed.,   ix,   32$.     (M.,    May    181 1.) 

5497.  MONBOE  (James),  Selection  of  a 
home. — On  my  return  from  the  South  of 
France,  I  shall  send  you  ♦  ♦  *  a  plan  of 
your  house.  I  wish  to  heaven  you  may  con- 
tinue in  the  disposition  to  fix  it  in  Albemarle. 
Short  will  establish  himself  there,  and  perhaps 
Madison  may  be  tempted  to  do  so.  This  will  be 
society  enough,  and  it  will  be  the  g^eat  sweet- 
ener of  our  lives.  Without  society,  and  a  so- 
ciety to  our  taste,  men  are  never  contented. 
The  one  here  supposed,  we  can  regulate  to  our 
minds,  and  we  may  extend  our  regulations  to 
the  sumptuary  department  so  as  to  ?et  a  good 
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example  to  a  country  which  needs  it,  and  to 
preserve  our  own  happiness  clear  of  embarrass- 
ment. *  *  *  I  am  in  hopes  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe will  have,  in  her  domestic  cares,  oecupatton 
and  pleasure  sufficient  to  fill  her  time  and  in- 
jure her  against  the  tedium  vita;  that  she 
will  find  that  the  distractions  of  a  town  and  the 
waste  of  life  under  these  can  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  tranquil  happiness  of  domestic 
life.  If  her  own  experience  has  not  yet  taught 
her  this  truth,  she  has  in  its  favor  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  has  gone  through  the  various 
scenes  of  business,  of  bustle,  of  office,  of  ram- 
bling and  of  quiet  retirement  and  who  can  as- 
sure her  that  the  latter  is  the  one  point  upon 
which  the  mind  can  settle  at  rest.  Though 
not  clear  of  inquietudes,  because  no  earthly 
situation  is  so,  they  are  fewer  in  number  and 
mixed  with  more  objects  of  contentment  than 
in  any  other  mode  of  life. — To  James  Monroe. 
ii,  71.     (P-,   1786.) 

5498. .     I  had  entertained  hopes 

of  your  settling  in  my  neighborhood ;  but  these 
were  determined  by  your  desiring  a  plan  of  a 
house  for  Richmond.  However  reluctantlv  I 
relinquish  this  prospect,  I  shall  not  the  less 
readily  obey  your  commands  by  sending  you  a 
plan. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  564.  Ford  ed., 
IV,  220.     (P.,  1786.) 

5490.  MONBOE  (James),  Slanderous 
attack  on. — I  have  reason  to  believe  they  arc 
preparing  a  batch  of  small  stuff,  such  as  re- 
fusing to  drink  General  Washington's  health, 
speaking  ill  of  him.  and  the  government,  with- 
drawing civilities  from  those  attached  to  him, 
countenancing  Paine,  to  which  the^  add  con- 
nivance at  the  equipment  of  privateers  by 
Americans.  ♦  ♦  *  We  are  of  opinion  here 
that  Dr.  Edward's  certificate  *  •  •  should 
be  reserved  to  repel  these  slanders — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  232.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

5600. .  I  have  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Dawson  on  the  matter  respect- 
ing Skipwith.  We  have  neither  of  us  the  least 
hesitation,  on  a  view  of  the  ground,  to  pro- 
nounce against  your  coming  forward  in  it  at 
all.  Your  name  would  be  the  watchword  of 
party  at  this  moment,  and  the  question  would 
•give  opportunities  of  slander,  personal  hatred, 
and  injustice,  the  effect  of  whicn  on  the  justice 
of  the  case  cannot  be  calculated.  Let  it,  there- 
fore, come  forward  in  Skipwith's  name,  with- 
out your  appearing  even  to  know  of  it.  *  *  ♦ 
I  do  not  think  Scipio "  worth  your  notice. 
*  ♦  ♦  Your  narrative  and  letters,  wherever 
they  are  read,  produce  irresistible  conviction, 
and  cannot  be  attacked  but  by  a  contradiction 
of  facts,  on  which  they  do  not  venture. — ^To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  vd,,  vii,  232.  (Pa., 
April  1798.) 

6501 .     You    will,   have    seen, 

among  numerous  addresses  Ito  the  Presidentl 
and  answers,  one  from  Lancaster  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  its  answer;  the  latter  travelling  out 
of  the  topics  of  the  address  altogether,  to 
mention  you  in  a  most  injurious  manner.  Your 
feelings  have  no  doubt  been  much  irritated  by 
it.  as  in  truth  it  had  all  the  characters  necessary 
to  produce  irritation.  What  notice  you  should 
take  of  it,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  there  is  one 
step  in  which  two  or  three  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  concur  with  me,  that  feeble  as  the  hand 
is  from  which  this  shaft  is  thrown,  yet  with  a 
great  mass  of  our  citizens,  strangers  to  the  lead- 
ing traits  of  the  character  from  which  it  came, 
it  will  have  considerable  effect;  and  that  in 
-  replace  yourself  on  the  high  ground 
ntitled  to,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 


that  you  should  reappear  on  the  public  theatre, 
and  take  an  independent  stand,  from  which  yon 
can  be  seen  and  known  to  your  fellow  citizens. 
The  House  of  Representatives  appears  the  only 
place  which  can  answer  this  ena,  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other  House  are  too  obsoire. 
Cabell  has  said  he  would  give  wav  to  you, 
should  you  choose  to  come  in.  and  I  really 
think  it  would  be  expedient  for  yourself  as  well 
as  the  public,  that  you  should  not  wait  until 
another  election,  but  come  to  the  next  session. 
No  interval  should  be  admitted  between  this  last 
attack  of  enmity  and  your  reappearance  with 
the  approving  voice  01  your  constituents,  and 
your  taking  a  commanding  attitude.  *  *  • 
If  this  be  done,  I  should  think  it  best  that  you 
take  no  notice  at  all  of  the  answer. — To  James 
Monroe,  iv,  242.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  257.  (Pa-, 
May  1798.) 

5502.  MONTESQUISTT  (Baron),  Au- 
thor.— The  history  of  Montesquieu's  "  Spirit 
of  Laws  '  is  well  known.  He  had  been  a  great 
reader,  and  had  commonplaced  everything  he 
read.  At  length  he  wished  to  undertake  some 
work  into  which  he  could  bring  his  whole  com 
monplace  book  in  a  digested  form.  He  fixed 
on  the  subject  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws",  and 
wrote  the  book.  He  consulted  his  friead 
Helvetius  about  publishing  it,  who  strongly  dis- 
suaded it  He  published  it,  however,  and  the 
world  did  not  confirm  Hclvetius's  opinion. — 
To  William  Duanb.    v,  535.     (M.,  1810.) 

5508. .    Every  man  who  reflects 

as  he  reads,  has  considered  it  as  a  book  of 
paradoxes;  having,  indeed,  much  of  truth  and 
sound  principle,  but  abounding  also  with  incon- 
sistencies, apocryphal  facts  and  false  infer- 
ences.— ^To  William  Duanb.  v,  535.  (M. 
1810.) 

5504. ,    I  had,  with  the  world, 

deemed  Montesquieu's  work  of  much  merit; 
but  saw  in  it,  wiui  every  thinking  man,  so  much 
of  paradox,  of  false  principle  and  misapplied 
fact,  as  to  render  its  value  equivocal  on  the 
whole.  Williams  and  others  had  nibbled  only 
at  its  errors.  A  radical  correction  of  them, 
therefore,  was  a  great  desideratum.  This  want 
is  now  supplied,  and  with  a  depth  of  thought, 
precision  of  idea,  of  langua^^e  and  of  lo^ir. 
which  will  force  conviction  into  every  mind. 
I  declare  to  you,  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, that  I  consider  it  the  most  precious  giit 
the  present  age  has  received.  But  what  would 
it  have  been,  had  the  author,  or  would  the  au- 
thor, take  up  the  whole  scheme  of  Montefquieu's 
work,  and  following  the  correct  analysis  he  has 
here  developed,  fill  up  all  its  parts  according 
to  his  sound  views  of  them.  Montesquieu's 
celebrity  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
which  would  immortalize  the  author. — ^To 
M.  Dbstutt  Tracy,  v,  566.  Ford  bd.,  ix.  305. 
(M.,  1811.) 

5605.  MOKTESQTTIEn  (Baron),  Kon- 
archist. — I  am  glad  to  hear  of  everything 
which  reduces  Montesquieu  to  his  just  level, 
as  his  predilection  for  monarchy,  and  the 
English  monarchy  in  particular,  has  done  mis- 
chief everywhere. — To  William  Duakb.  ▼. 
539.     (M.,  1810.) 

5506.  HONTICELLO,  Beauties  of. —And 

our  own  dear  Monticello:  where  has  nature 
spread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  the  eye? 
Mountains,  forests,  rocks,  rivers!  With  what 
majesty  do  we  there  ride  above  the  storras! 
How  sublime  to  look  down  into  the  workhouse 
of  nature,  to  see  her  clouds,  hail,  snow.  rain, 
thunder,  all  fabricated  at  our  feet!    And  the 
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glorious  sun  when  rising,  as  if  out  of  a  dis- 
tant water,  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  giving  life  to  all  nature!* — ^To  Mas. 
CoswAY.  ii.  35.  FoED  ED.,  iv,  3 1 5-  (P.,  1786.) 
See  MiBAGE. 

5507.  MONTICELLO,  Guests  at.— You 
know  our  practice  of  placing  our  guests  at 
their  ease,  by  showing  them  we  are  so  ourselves 
and  that  we  follow  our  necessary  vocations,  in- 
stead of  fatiguing  them  by  hanging  unremit- 
tingly on  their  shoulders. — To  Francis  W. 
GiLMEa.    vii,  5.     (1816.) 

5508.  MONTICITLIjO,  BecoUections  of. 
— All  my  wishes  end.  where  I  hope  my  days 
will  end,  at  Monticello.  Too  many  scenes  of 
happiness  mingle  themselves  with  all  the  recol- 
lections of  my  native  woods  and  fields,  to  suffer 
them  to  be  supplanted  in  my  affection  by  any 
other. — ^To  Dr.  George  Gilmer,  ii,  24$. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  436.     (P.,  1787-) 

5509.  MOKTHOBIN    (Count),   Honest. 

— I  am  pleased  with  Montmorin.  His  honest3f 
proceeds  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head, 
and  therefore  may  be  more  securely  counted 
on. — ^To  James  Madison,  ii,  153.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
393.    (P.,  1787.) 

5510.  MONTMOBJN  (Count),  Modest— 
I  am  extremely  pleased  with  his  modesty,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  dispositions 
towards  us.  I  promise  myself  a  ^reat  deal  of 
satisfaction  in  doing  business  with  him. — ^To 
Marquis  db  Lafayette,   ii,  131.     (P.,  i787>) 

5511.  MONTMOBIN     (Count),    Weak 

"but  worthy. — Montmorin  is  weak,  though  a 
most  worthy  character.  He  is  indolent  and 
inattentive,  too,  in  the  extreme. — To  James 
Madison,   ii,  444.    Ford  ed.,  v,  43.    (P.,  1788.) 

—  MOON.— See  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

5512.  MORAL  LAW,  Evidence  of.— 
Man  has  been  subjected  by  his  Creator  to  the 
-moral  law,  of  which  his  feelings,  or  conscience 
■as  it  is  sometimes  called,  are  the  evidence  with 
which  his  Creator  has  furnished  him. — Opinion 
ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed.,  vI, 
220.     (1793) 

5518.  MORAL  LAW,  Nations  and.— 
The  moral  duties  which  exist  between  individ- 
ual and  individual  in  a  state  of  nature,  accom- 
pany them  into  a  state  of  societv,  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  duties  of  all  tne  individuals 
composing  the  society  constitutes  the  duties  of 
that  society  towards  any  other ;  so  that  between 
societv  and  society  the  same  moral  duties  exist 
as  did  between  the  individuals  composing  them 
while  in  an  unassociated  state,  their  Maker  not 
having    released    them    from    those    duties    on 

•  With  the  cares  and  delights  of  his  family,  his 
books  and  his  farm,  he  mingled  the  gratification  of 
liis  devotion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly  architec- 
ture. He  superintended  [in  Z78Z-9I  the  construction 
of  his  elegant  mansion,  which  had  been  commenced 
some  years  before,  and  was  already  in  a  habitable 
condition.  The  plan  of  the  building  was  entirelv 
original  in  this  country.  He  had  drawn  it  himself 
from  books,  with  a  view  to  Improve  the  architecture 
of  bis  countrymen,  by  Introducing  an  example  of 
tho  tastes  and  arts  of  Europe.  The  original  design 
of  the  structure,  which  was  executed  before  his 
travels  in  Bur(>pe  had  supplied  him  with  any  models, 
is  allowed  by  European  travelers  to  have  been  in- 
■finitely  superior,  in  taste  and  convenience,  to  that 
•of  any  other  house  in  America.  The  fame  of  the 
Monticellean  philosopher  having  already  spread  over 
Europe,  his  hospitable  seat  was  made  the  resort  of 
scienunc  adventurers,  and  of  dignified  travelers 
from  many  parts  of  that  continent  —  Rayner  s  Li/e 
ofjeffersom^  p.  asi. 


their  forming  themselves  into  a  nation. — Opik- 
lON  ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  220.     (1793O 

5514.  MORAL  8BN8B,  Innata.— I  think 
it  is  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  moral 
philosophv.  He  who  made  us  would  have  been 
a  pitiful  btingler,  if  He  had  made  the  rules  ot 
our  moral  conduct  a  matter  of  science.  For 
r.ie  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands  who 
are  not  What  would  have  become  of  them,? 
Man  was  destined  for  society.  His  morality, 
therefore,  was  to  be  formed  to  this  object.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
merely  relative  to  this.  This  sense  is  as  much 
a  part  of  his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing, 
seeing,  feeling;  it  is  the  true  foundation  of 
morality,  and  not  the  xo  KoXoVy  truth,  &c.,  as 
fanciful  writers  have  imagined.  The  moral 
sense,  or  conscience,  \%  as  much  a  part  of  man 
as  his  leg  or  arm.  It  is  given  to  all  human 
beings  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as  force 
of  members  is  given  them  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  It  may  be  strengthened  by  exercise, 
as  may  any  particular  limb  of  the  body.  This 
sense  is  submitted,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  guidance  of  reason ;  but  it  is  a  smadl  stock 
which  is  required  for  this ;  even  a  less  one  than 
what  we  call  common  sense.  State  a  moral 
case  to  a  plowman  and  a  professor.  The  former 
will  decide  it  as  well  and  often  better  than  the 
latter,  because  he  has  not  been  led  astray  by 
artificial  rules.  In  this  branch,  therefore,  read 
good  books,  because  they  will  encourage  as  well 
as  direct  your  feelings.  The  writings  of  Sterne, 
particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality 
that  ever  was  written.  Lose  no  occasion  of 
exercising  your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to 
be  generous,  to  be  charitable,  to  be  humane, 
to  be  true,  just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous,  &c. 
Consider  every  act  of  this  kind  as  an  exercise 
which  will  strengthen  your  moral  faculties,  and 
increase  your  worth. —  i'o  Peter  Carr.  ii,  238. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  428.     (P.,  1787.) 

5515. .  I  sincerely  believe  in  the 

general  existence  of  a  moral  instinct  I  think 
it  the  brighest  gem  with  which  the  htmian  char- 
acter is  studded,  and  the  want  of  it  as  more 
degrading  than  the  most  hideous  of  the  bodily 
detormities. — To  Thomas  Law.  vi,  351.  (M., 
1814.) 

5516. .    I  believe    •    *    *    that 

the  moral  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution as  that  of  feeling,  seeing,  or  hearing ; 
as  a  wise  Creator  must  have  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  society. — 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

5517. .    The  moral  sense  [is]  the 

first  excellence  of  well-organized  man. — To 
John  Adams,    vii,  275.     (M.,  1823.) 

5518.  MORAL  SENSE,  Utility  and.— 
Some  have  argued  against  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense,  by  saying  that  if  nature  had  given 
us  such  a  sense,  impelling  us  to  virtuous  actions, 
and  warning  us  against  those  which  are  vicious, 
then  nature  would  also  have  designated,  by 
some  particular  earmarks,  the  two  sets  of  ac- 
tions which  are,  in  themselves,  the  one  virtuous 
and  the  other  vicious.  Whereas,  we  find,  in 
fact,  that  the  same  actions  are  deemed  virtuous 
in  one  country  and  vicious  in  another.  The 
answer  is  that  nature  has  constituted  utility  to 
man  the  standard  and  test  of  virtue.  Men  liv- 
ing in  different  countries,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, different  habits  and  regimens,  may 
have  different  utilities ;  the  same  act,  therefore, 
may  be  useful,  and  consequently  virtuous  in  one 
country  which  is  injurious  and  vicious  in  an- 
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insomuch  as  to  have  delayed  the  execution  of 
the  new  lease  of  the  Farms  six  months.  It  is 
renewed,  however,  for  three  years,  but  so  as 
not  to  render  impossible  a  reformation  of  this 
great  evil.  They  are  sensible  of  the  evil,  but  it 
is  so  interwoven  with  their  fiscal  system,  that 
they  find  it  hazardous  to  disentangle.  The 
temporary  distress,  too,  of  the  reveriue,  they 
are  not  prepared  to  meet.  My  hopes,  there- 
fore, arc  weak,  though  not  quite  desperate. 
When  they  become  so,  it  will  remain  to  look 
about  for  the  best  palliative  this  monopoly  can 
bear.  My  present  idea  is  that  it  will  be  found 
in  a  prohibition  to  the  Farmers  General  to  pur- 
chase tobacco  anywhere  but  in  France. — To 
James  Ross,  i,  560.  Foro  ed.^  iv,  216.  (P., 
1786.) 

5454. .  I  consider  [the  suppres- 
sion of  the  tobacco  monopoly  -n  France]  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  procuring  the  full 
value  of  our  produce,  of  diverting  our  demands 
for  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  this 
country  to  a  certain  amount,  and  of  thus  pro- 
ducing some  equilibrium  in  our  commerce 
which,  at  present,  lies  all  in  the  British  scale. 
It  would  cement  an  union  with  our  friends, 
and  lessen  the  torrent  of  wealth  we  are  pouring 
into  the  laps  of  our  enemies. — To  T.  Pleasants. 
i.  563.     (P..  1786.) 

5455. .    I  think  that  so  long  as 

the  monopoly  in  the  sale  [of  tobacco]  is  kept 
up,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  how  they  mod- 
ify the  pill  for  their  own  internal  relief ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  worse  it  remains,  the  more 
necessary  it  will  render  a  reformation.  Any 
palliative  would  take  from  us  all  those  ar^- 
ments  and  friends  that  would  be  satisfied  with 
accommodation.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
though  differing  from  me  in  opinion  on  this 
point,  has,  however,  adhered  to  my  principle  of 
absolute  liberty  or  nothing. — To  Col.  Monroe. 
i,  568.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  225.     (P.,  1786.) 

5456. Some    symptoms    make 

me  suspect  that  my  proceedings  to  reduce  the 
abusive  administration  of  tobacco  by  the  Farm- 
ers General  have  indisposed  towards  me  a 
powerful  person  in  Philadelphia,  who  was 
profiting  from  that  abuse.  An  expression  in  the 
enclosed  letter  of  M.  de  Calonncs  would  seem 
to  imply  that  I  had  asked  the  abolition  of  Mr. 
Morris's  contract.  I  never  did.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  always  observed  to  them  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  annul  that  contract.  I  was  led  to 
this  by  principles  both  of  justice  and  interest. 
Of  interest,  because  that  contract  would  keep 
up  the  price  of  tobacco  here  to  thirty-four, 
thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  livres,  from  which  it 
will  fall  when  it  shall  no  longer  have  that  sup- 
port. However,  I  have  done  what  was  ri<»ht. 
and  I  will  not  so  far  wound  my  privilege  of 
doing  that,  without  regard  to  any  man's  in- 
terest, as  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  this 
paragraph  with  him.  Yet  I  esteem  him  highly, 
and  suppose  that  hitherto  he  had  esteemed  me. 
— ^To  James  Monroe,   ii,  70.     (P.,  1786.) 

5457. .    I    shall    certainly    press 

for  something  to  be  done  by  way  of  antidote 
to  the  monopoly  under  which  tobacco  is  placed 
in  France. — To  Joseph  Fen  wick,  ii,  182. 
(P..  1787.) 

5458. .    Of  these  eighty  millions 

[of  American  exports  to  Europe],  thirty  are 
constituted  by  the  single  article  of  tobacco. 
Could  the  whole  of  this  be  brought  into  the 
ports  of  France,  to  satisfy  its  own  demands, 
and  the  residue  to  be  revended  to  other  na- 
tions, it  would  be  a  powerful  link  of  commer- 
cial  connection.     But   we    are    far   from   this. 


Even  her  own  consumption,  supposed  to  be 
nine  millions,  under  the  administration  of  the 
monopoly  to  which  it  is  farmed,  enters  little, 
as  an  article  of  exchange,  into  the  commerce 
of  the  two  nations.  When  this  article  was  first 
put  into  Farm,  perhaps  it  did  not  injure  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom;  i>ecause 
nothing  but  British  manufactures  were  then  al- 
lowed to  be  given  in  return  for  American  to- 
baccos. The  laying  the  trade  open,  then,  to 
all  the  subjects  of  France,  would  not  have 
relieved  her  from  a  pavment  in  money.  Cir- 
cumstances are  changed;  yet  the  old  institu- 
tion remains. — To  Count  de  Montmorin.  ii, 
186.     (P.,  1787.) 

5450. ..    The  eflFect  of  this  opera- 

tion  was  vitally  felt  by  every  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica, concerned  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  .\t 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  found  he  had  lost  a 
fourth  or  a  third  of  his  revenue ;  the  State,  the 
same  proportion  of  its  subjects  of  exchange 
with  other  nations.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
country  [France],  too,  were  either  not  to  go 
there  at  all,  or  go  through  the  channel  of  a 
new  monopoly,  which,  freed  from  the  control 
of  competition  in  prices  and  qualities,  was  not 
likely  to  extend  their  consumption.  It  became 
necessai^  to  relieve  the  two  countries  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  this  double  monopoly. — To 
Count  de  Montmorin.    ii,  187.     (P.,  1787.) 

5460. .    The  governments  have 

nothing  to  do,  but  not  to  hinder  their  mer- 
chants from  making  the  exchange. — ^To  Count 
de  Montmorin.     ii,   189.     (P.,   1787.) 

5461.  MONOPOLY,  Weetem  trade.- 
The  Ohio  and  its  branches,  which  head  up 
against  the  Potomac,  afford  the  shortest  water 
communication  by  five  hundred  miles  of  any 
which  can  ever  be  got  between  the  western 
waters  and  Atlantic ;  and,  of  course,  promise 
us  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Western  and 
Indian  trade.— To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  402.    (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

5462.  MONOPOLY,  Whale  oil.— My  en- 
deavors for  emancipating  the  tobacco  trade 
have  been  less  successful  [than  have  been 
those  with  respect  to  whale  oil].  I  still  con- 
tinue to  stir,  however,  this  and  all  other 
articles.— To  Mr,  Otto,    i,  559.    (P.,  1786.) 

5463. .     On   the   subject  of  the 

whale  fishery,  I  enclose  you  some  obscr\'a- 
tions  I  drew  up  for  the  ministry  here,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correction  of  their  Arret  of 
September  last,  whereby  they  had  involved 
our  oils  with  the  English,  in  a  general  ex- 
clusion from  their  ports.  They  will  accord- 
ingly correct  this,  so  that  our  oils  will  par- 
ticipate with  theirs,  in  the  monopoly  of  their 
markets.— To  General  Washington,  ii. 
538.    Ford  ed.,  v,  60.    (P..  1788.) 

5464. ,  I  have  obtained  the  prom- 
ise of  an  explanatory  Arret  to  declare  that  that 
of  September  28  [1788],  was  not  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  us.  Orders  are  accordingly  given  in 
the  ports  to  receive  our  [oils].  This  places 
us  on  a  better  footing  than  ever,  as  it  gives  us 
a  monopoly  of  this  market  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  fishermen. — To  Thomas  Paine,  it. 
549.     (P.,  1788.) 

5465.  MOKBOE  DOCTBIKB^  Jeffeison 

aad. — The  question  presented  by  the  letters* 

*  The  letters  were  those  of  Mr.  Rush,  our  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St  James's,  in  which  he  oommani- 
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you  have  sent  me.  is  the  most  momentous 
which  has  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 
since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation,  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the 
course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the 
ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never 
could  we  embark  on  it  under  circumstances 
more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  fundamental 
maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle  our- 
selves in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second, 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with 
cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarrly  her  own. 
She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her 
own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Europe. 
While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become  the 
•domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  shodld 
surely  be,  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of 
freedom.  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  dis- 
turb us  in  this  pursuit:  she  now  offers  to  lead, 
aid,  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding 
to  her  proposition,  we  detach  her  from  the 
bands,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale 
of  free  government,  and  emancipate  a  con- 
tinent at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise 
linger  long  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  Great 
Britain  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the 
most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all  on  earth;  and 
with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the 
whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we  should 
most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship; 
and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  laiit  our  af- 
fections than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side 
by  side  in  the  same  cause.  Not  that  I  would 
purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  of  taking 
part  in  her  wars.  But  the  war  in  which  the 
present  proposition  might  engage  us,  should 
that  be  its  consequence,  is  not  her  war.  but 
ours.  Its  object  is  to  introduce  and  establish 
the  American  system,  of  keeping  out  of  our 
land  all  foreign  powers,  of  never  permitting 
those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the  af- 
fairs of  our  nations.  It  is  to  maintain  our 
own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  it.  And 
if,  to  facilitate  this,  we  can  effect  a  division 
in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and 
draw  over  to  our  side  its  most  powerful  mem- 
ber, surely  we  should  do  it.  But  I  am  clearly 
of  Mr.  Canning's  opinion,  that,  it  will  prevent 
instead  of  provoke  war.  With  Great  Brit' 
ain  withdrawn  from  their  scale  and  shifted 
into  that  of  our  two  continents,  all  Europe 
combined  would  not  undertake  such  a  war. 
For  how  would  they  propose  to  get  at  either 
enemy  without  superior  fleets?  Nor  is  the 
occasion  to  be  slighted  which  this  proposition 
offers,  of  declaring  our  protest  against  the 
atrocious  violations  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another,  so  flagitiously  begun  by 
Bonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the  equally 

cated  to  President  Monroe  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Canning  that  the  United  States  and  Sngland  should 
issue  a  Joint  declaration  announcing  that,  while  the 
two  governments  desired  for  themselves  no  portion 
of  the  Spanish-American  colonies,  then  in  revolt 
against  Spain,  they  would  not  view  with  indifference 
any  foreign  intervention  in  their  affairs,  or  their  ac- 
quisition by  a  third  power.  The  declaration  was 
intended  to  be  a  wammg  to  the  allied  powers,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia  and  Austria,  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  —Editor. 


lawless  Alliance,  calling  itself  Holy.  But 
we  have  first  to  ask  ourselves  a  question. 
Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to  our  own  confed- 
eracy any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces? I  candidly  confess,  that  I  have  ever 
looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dition which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  sys- 
tem of  States.  The  control  which,  with 
Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  and 
isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those 
whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  political  well-being.  Yet,  as 
I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never  be  obtained, 
even  with  her  own  consent,  but  by  war ;  and 
its  independence,  which  is  our  second  inter- 
est (and  especially  its  independence  of  Eng- 
land), can  be  secured  without  it.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  abandoning  my  first  wish  to 
future  chances,  and  accepting  its  independ- 
ence, with  peace  and  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, rather  than  its  association,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  war  and  her  enmity.  I  could 
honestly,  therefore,  join  in  the  declaration 
proposed,  that  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition 
of  any  of  those  possessions,  that  we  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  them  and  the  mother  country; 
but  that  we  will  oppose,  with  all  our  means, 
the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power, 
as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other 
form  or  pretext,  and  most  especially,  their 
transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession, 
or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.*    I  should 

•The  subjoined  extract  from  President  Monroe's 
Message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  ad,  x8»3,  embodies  the 
Monroe  Doctrine: 

**  In  the  wars  of  European  powers,  in  matters  rela- 
ting to  themselves,  we  nave  never  taken  any  part, 
nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is 
only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  men- 
aced that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparations 
for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  on  tnis  hemi- 
sphere we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  con- 
nected, and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all 
enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political 
system  of  the  allied  powers  [the  Holy  Alliance]  is 
essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which 
exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the 
defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  Nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  de- 
clare that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall 
not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who  have 
declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it  we 
have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
XX>wer,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States.  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so 
long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless 
remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider 
the  Government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it, 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and 
manly  policy  ;  meeting  in  all  Instances  the  just 
claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from 
none.  But  in  regard  to  these  continents,  circum- 
stances are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend 
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think  it,  ^erefore,  advisable,  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  encourage  the  British  govern- 
ment to  a  continuance  in  the  dispositions 
expressed  in  these  letters,  by  an  assurance 
of  his  concurrence  with  them  as  far  as  his 
authority  goes;  and  that  as  it  may  lead  to 
war,  the  declaration  of  which  requires  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  case  shall  be  laid  before 
them  for  consideration  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  under  the  reasonable  aspect  in  which 
it  is  seen  by  himself.  I  have  been  so  long 
weaned  from  political  subjects,  and  have  so 
long  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  them, 
that  I  am  sensible  I  am  not  qualified  to  offer 
opinions  on  them  worthy  of  any  attention. 
But  the  question  now  proposed  involves  con- 
sequences so  lasting,  and  effects  so  decisive 
of  our  future  destinies,  as  to  rekindle  all 
the  interest  I  have  heretofore  felt  on  such 
occasions,  and  to  induce  me  to  the  hazard  of 
opinions,  which  will  prove  only  my  wish  to 
contribute  still  my  mite  towards  anything 
which  may  be  useful  to  our  country.* — ^To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
277.     (M.,  October  1823.)    See  Policy. 

5466.  MONBOE    (James),    Ability.— 

Many  points  in  Monroe's  character  would  ren- 
der him  the  most  valuable  acquisition  the  re- 
publican interest  in  this  Legislature  [Congress] 
could  make. — To  John  Taylor.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
322.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799-) 

5467. .  I  clearly  think  with  you 

on  the  competence  of  Monroe  to  embrace  great 
views  of  action.  The  decision  of  his  char- 
acter, his  enterprise,  firmness,  industry,  and 
unceasing  vigilance,  would,  I  believe,  secure,  as 
I  am  sure  they  would  merit,  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  give  us  all  the  success  which  our 
means  can  accomplish. — To  William  Duane. 
vi,  81.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  368.     (M.,  Oct.  18x2.) 

5468.  MOKBOB    (James),    Book    by.— 

Your  book  *  »  *  works  irresistibly.  It 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  the 
unqualified  eulogies  both  on  the  matter  and 
manner  by  all  who  are  not  hostile  to  it  from 
principle. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
183.     (Pa.,  Dec.  1797.) 

5460. .  Monroe's  book  is  con- 
sidered as  masterly  by  all  those  who  are  not 
opposed  in  principle,  and  it  is  deemed  unanswer- 
able. An  answer,  however,  is  commenced  in 
Fenno's  paper,  under  the  signature  of  "  Scipio  " 
[Uriah   Tracy].     The   real   author   is   not   yet 

their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  con- 
tinent without  endanpfering  our  peace  and  happiness; 
nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own 
accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with 
indifference.* '—Editor. 

•  Morse,  in  his  Lt/e  of  Jefferson  (p.  235)%  says  :  "  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  in  tne  course  or  this  business 
(navifi^ation  of  Mississippi),  there  was  already  a 
faint  foreshadowinji:  of  that  principle,  which  many 

Sears  afterwards  was  christened  with  the  name  of 
tonroe.  For  a  brief  time  it  was  thought,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  so  soon  as  hostilities  should  break 
out  between  Bng^land  and  Spain,  the  former  power 
would  seize  upon  the  North  American  possessions  of 
the  latter.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Gouverneur  Morris  : 
*  We  wish  jrou,  therefore,  to  intimate  to  them  (the 
British  ministrv)  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
enterprises  of  this  kind.  That  we  should  contem- 
plate a  change  of  neighbors  with  extreme  uneasiness. 
That  a  due  balance  on  our  borders  is  not  less  de- 
sirable to  us  than  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has 
always  appeared  to  them*."— EDITOR. 


conjectured. — To  James  Madison,  n,  206. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  190.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1798.) 

5470.  MONBOE  (James),  Brittah  treaty 
and. — You  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  [British]  treaty  was  received.  But  what 
was  that  manner?  I  cannot  suppose  you  to 
have  given  a  moment's  credit  to  the  stuff  which 
was  crowded  in  all  sorts  of  forms  into  the  pub- 
lic papers,  or  to  the  thousand  speeches  they  put 
into  my  mouth,  not  a  word  of  which  I  had 
ever  uttered.  I  was  not  insensible  at  the  time 
of  the  views  to  mischief^  with  which  these  lies 
were  fabricated.  But  my  confidence  was  faui, 
that  neither  yourself  nor  the  British  sovem- 
ment,  equally  outraged  by  them,  would  believe 
me  capable  of  making  the  editors  of  newspapo-s 
the  confidants  of  my  speeches  or  opinions.  Tlie 
fact  was  this.  The  treaty  was  communicated 
to  us  by  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  day  Congress  was 
to  rise.  Two  of  the  senators  enquired  of  rae 
in  the  evening,  whether  it  was  my  purpose  to 
detain  them  on  account  of  the  treaty.  My 
answer  was,  "  that  it  was  not ;  that  the  treaty 
containing  no  provision  against  the  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen,  and  being  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  protestation  of  the  British  minis- 
ters, which  would  leave  that  government  free 
to  consider  it  as  a  treaty  or  no  treaty,  according 
to  their  own  convenience^  I  should  not  jgive 
them  the  trouble  of  deliberating  on  it".  ihis 
was  substantially,  and  almost  verbally,  what  I 
said  whenever  spoken  to  about  it,  and  I  never 
failed  when  the  occasion  would  admit  of  it.  to 
justify  yourself  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  express- 
ing my  conviction,  that  it  was  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  British  government;  that 
you  had  told  their  commissioners  that  your 
government  could  not  be  pledged  to  ratify,  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  their  instructions;  of 
course,  that  it  should  be  considered  but  as  a 
^ojet ;  and  in  this  light  I  stated  it  publicly 
in  my  message  to  Congress  on  the  opening  of 
the  session.  Not  a  single  article  of  the  treaty 
was  ever  made  known  t)eyond  the  members  of 
the  administration,  nor  would  an  article  of  it  be 
known  at  this  day,  but  for  its  publication  in 
the  newspapers,  as  communicated  by  somebody 
from  beyond  the  water,  as  we  have  always  un- 
derstood. But  as  to  myself,  I  can  solemnly  pro- 
test, as  the  most  sacred  of  truths,  that  1 
never,  one  instant,  lost  si^ht  of  your  reputation 
and  favorable  standing  with  your  country,  and 
never  omitted  to  justify  your  failure  to  attain 
our  wish,  as  one  which  was  probably  unattain- 
able. Reviewing,  therefore^  this  whole  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  doubt  you  will  become  scnsiNc. 
that  your  impressions  have  been  without  jnst 
ground. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  254.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  179.     (W.,  March  x8o8.)     See  Impbes>- 

MBNT. 

5471.  MONBOE     (James),     Coiifld«noe 

In. — I  have  had,  and  still  have,  such  entire 
confidence  in  the  late  and  present  Presidents, 
that  I  willingly  put  both  soul  and  body  into 
their  pockets. — ^To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vii. 
III.     Ford  ed.,  x,  120.     (M..  18 19.) 

5472.  MOKBOE  (James),  Defenee  of.— 
T  should  be  glad  to  see  the  defence  of  Monroe's 
conduct  which  you  possess,  though  no  paper  of 
that  title  is  necessary  to  me.  He  was  appointed 
to  an  office  during  pleasure  merely  to  get  him 
out  of  the  Senate,  and  with  an  intention  to  seize 
the  first  pretext  for  exercising  the  pleasure  of 
recalling  him.  •  ♦  ♦  I  think  with  yoa  it 
will  be  best  to  publish  nothing  concerning  Col- 
onel Monroe  till  his  return,  that  he  may  accom- 
modate the  complexion  of  his  publicatioo  to 
times  and  circumstances. — To  John  Edward^. 
iv,  164.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  11  a.     CM.,  Jan.  i797> 
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6478. .    I    tindcretand   diat   the 

opposite  party  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in 
your  conduct  which  can  be  blamed,  except  the 
divulging  secrets ;  and  this,  I  think,  might  be 
answered  by  a  few  sentences,  discussing  the 
question  whether  an  ambassador  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  coun^  or  of  the  President. — 
To  James  Monroe.  Fobd  eo.,  vii,  197.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1798.) 

6474.  MOKBOE  (James),  Diplomatie 
expenses.— Although  it  is  not  pleasant  to  fall 


short  in  returning  civilities,  yet  necessity  has 
rendered  this  so  familiar  in  Europe  as  not  tc 
lessen  respect   for  the  person  whose  circum 


stances  do  not  permit  a  return  of  hospitalities. 
I  see  by  your  letters  the  pain  which  this  situa- 
tion gives  you,  and  I  can  estimate  its  acute- 
ness  from  the  generosity  of  your  nature.  But, 
my  dear  friend,  calculate  with  mathematical 
rigor  the  pain  annexed  to  each  branch  of  the 
dilemma,  and  pursue  that  which  brings  the 
least.  To  give  up  entertainment,  and  to  live 
with  the  most  rigorous  economy  till  you  have 
cleared  yourself  of  every  demand  is  a  pain  for 
a  definite  time  only;  but  to  return  here  with 
accumulated  encumbrances  on  you,  will  fill  your 
life  with  torture.  We  wish  to  do  everything 
for  you  which  law  and  rule  will  permit  But 
more  than  this  would  injure  you  as  much  as 
us.  Believing  that  the  mission  to  Spain  will 
enable  you  to  suspend  expense  greatly  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  apply  ^our  salary  during  your  ab- 
sence to  the  clearing  off  your  debt,  you  will 
be  instructed  to  proceed  there  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  regulated  certain  points  of  neutral 
right  for  us  with  England,  or  as  soon  as  you 
find  nothing  in  that  way  can  be  done. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  288.  (W.,  Jan. 
1804.) 

6475.  MONBOE  (James),  Distaste  for 
law.— You  wish  not  to  engage  in  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  bar.  You  have  two  asylums  from 
that.  Either  to  accept  a  seat  in  tiie  Council, 
or  in  the  Judiciary  department.  The  latter, 
however,  would  require  a  little  previous  drudg- 
exy  at  the  bar  to  qualify  you  to  discharge  your 
duty  with  satisfaction  to  yourself.  Neither  of 
these  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  continued 
residence  at  Albemarle.  It  is  but  twelve 
hours'  drive  in  a  sulky  from  Charlottesville  to 
Richmond,  keeping  a  fresh  horse  always  at 
the  half-way,  which  would  be  a  small  annual 
expense. — To  James  Monroe,  ii,  71.  (P., 
1786.) 

5476.  MOKBOE  (James),  English  mis- 
sion.—I  perceive  that  painful  impressions 
have  been  made  on  your  mind  during  your  late 
mission,  of  which  I  had  never  entertained  a 
suspicion.  I  must,  therefore,  examine  the 
grounds,  because  explanations  between  reason- 
able men  can  never  but  do  ^ood.  i.  You  con- 
sider the  mission  of  Mr.  Pmkney  as  an  asso- 
ciate, to  have  been  in  some  way  injurious  to 
you.  Were  I  to  take  that  measure  on  myself. 
I  might  say  in  its  justification,  that  it  has  been 
the  regular  and  habitual  practice  of  the  United 
States  to  do  this,  under  every  form  in  which 
their  government  has  existed.  I  need  not  re- 
capitulate the  multiplied  instances,  because  you 
will  readily  recollect  them.  I  went  as  an  ad- 
junct to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Adams,  your- 
self as  an  adjunct  first  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
then  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  and  I  really  believe  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  great  occasion  which  has 
not  produced  an  extraordinary  mission.  Still, 
however,  it  is  well  known  that  I  was  strongly 
opposed  to  it  in  the  case  of  which  you  com- 
plain.   A  committee  of  the  Senate  called  on 


me  with  two  resolutions  of  that  body,  on  the 
subject  of  impressment  and  spoliations  by 
Great  Britain,  and  requesting  that  I  would  de- 
mand satisfaction.  After  delivering  the  reso- 
lutions, the  committee  entered  into  free  con- 
versation, and  observed  that  although  the  Sen- 
ate could  not,  in  form,  recommend  any  extraor- 
dinary mission,  yet  that  as  individuals,  there 
was  but  one  sentiment  among  them  on  the 
measure,  and  they  pressed  it  I  was  so  much 
averse  to  it,  and  gave  them  so  hard  an  answer, 
that  they  felt  it,  and  spoke  of  it.  But  it  did  not 
end  here.  The  members  of  the  other  House 
took  up  the  subject,  and  set  upon  me  individ- 
ually, and  these  the  best  friends  to  you.  as 
well  as  myself,  and  represented  the  responsi- 
bility which  a  failure  to  obtain  redress  would 
throw  on  us  both,  pursuing  a  conduct  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  member 
of  the  Legislature.  I  found  it  necessary,  at 
length,  to  yield  my  own  opinion  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  national  council,  and  it  really 
seemed  to  produce  a  jubilee  among  them ;  not 
from  any  want  of  confidence  in  you.  but  from 
a  belief  in  the  eflPect  which  an  extraordinary 
mission  would  have  on  the  British  mind,  bv 
demonstrating  the  degree  of  importance  which 
this  country  attached  to  the  rights  which  we 
considered  as  infracted. — To  Tames  Monroe. 
V,  253.     Ford  bd.,  Ix,  178.     (W.,  March  1808.) 

5477.  MOKHOE     (James),     Friendship 

for. — I  have  ever  viewed  Mr.  Madison  and 
yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  happi- 
ness. Were  either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should 
consider  it  as  among  the  greatest  calamities 
which  could  assail  my  future  peace  of  mind.  I 
have  great  confidence  that  the  candor  and  high 
understanding  of  both  will  guard  me  against 
this  misfortune,  the  bare  possibility  of  which 
has  so  far  weighed  on  my  mind,  that  I  could 
not  be  easy  without  unburthening  it.* — To 
James  Monroe,  v,  248.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  178. 
(W.,  Feb.  x8o8.) 

5478.  MONBOE  (James),  Leaves  Con- 
gress.— I  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
approaching  moment  of  your  departure  from 
Congress.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  of  the  State,  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  it.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  may  ven- 
ture confidential  communications  after  you  are 
gone. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  607.  Ford  ed., 
IV,  265.     (P.,  1786.) 

6479. .    I  regret  your  departure 

[from  Congress].  I  feel,  too,  the  want  of  a 
person  there  to  whose  discretion  I  can  trust 
confidential  communications,  and  on  whose 
friendship  I  can  rely  against  the  designs  of 
malevolence. — To  James  Monroe,  ii,  70.  (P.. 
1786.) 

5480.  MONBOE    (James),    Louisiana 

purchase.— I  find  our  opposition  is  very 
willing  to  pluck  feathers  from  Monroe  [on  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana],  although  not  fond  of 
sticking  them  into  Livingston  s  coat.  The 
truth  is,  both  have  a  just  portion  of  merit ;  and 
were  it  necessary  or  proper,  it  could  be  shown 
that  each  has  rendered  peculiar  services,  and 
of  important  value. — To  General  Horatio 
Gates,  iv,  495.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  249.  (W., 
July  1803.)     See  Louisiana. 

5481.  MOKBOE  (James),  Madison  and. 

— I  had  *  ♦  *  a  frank  conversation  with 
Colonel  Monroe,  »  ♦  *  I  reminded  him 
that  in  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him  while  in  Eu- 

•  Prom  a  letter  concerning  the  Presidential  contest 
and  his  neutrality4n  the  struggle  for  the  nomination. 
—Editor. 
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rope,  proposing  the  government  of  Orleans,  I 
also  suggested  that  of  Louisiana,  if  fears  for 
health  should  be  opposed  to  the  other.  I  said 
something  on  the  importance  of  the  post,  its 
advantages,  &c. — expressed  my  regret  at  the 
<:urtain  which  seemed  to  be  drawn  between  him 
and  his  best  friends,  and  my  wish  to  see  his 
talents  and  integrity  engaged  in  the  service 
of  his  country  again,  and  that  his  goin^  into 
•any  post  would  be  a  signal  of  reconciliation, 
on  which  the  body  of  republicans,  who  la- 
mented his  absence  from  the  public  service, 
would  again  rally  to  him.  ♦  ♦  *  The  sum 
of  his  answers  was,  that  to  accept  of  that  office 
was  incompatible  with,  the  respect  he  owed 
himself ;  that  he  never  would  act  in  any  office 
where  he  should  be  subordinate  to  anybody  but 
the  President  himself,  or  which  did  not  place 
his  responsibility  substantially  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  nation ;  that  at  your  accession  to 
the  chair,  he  would  have  accepted  a  place  in  the 
cabinet,  and  would  have  exerted  his  endeavors 
most  faithfully  in  support  of  your  fame  and 
measures :  that  he  is  not  unready  to  serve  the 
public,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  any  diffi- 
cult crisis  in  our  affairs;  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  is  the  deadly  hatred  of  both  France 
and  England,  and  such  their  self-reproach  and 
dread  at  the  spectacle  of  such  a  government  as 
ours,  that  they  will  spare  nothing  to  destroy  it ; 
that  nothing  but  a  firm  union  among  the  whole 
body  of  republicans  can  save  it,  and,  therefore, 
that  no  schism  should  be  indulged  on  any 
ground ;  that  in  his  present  situation,  he  is 
■  incere  in  his  anxieties  for  the  success  of  the 
Administration,  and  in  his  support  of  it  as  far 
as  the  limited  sphere  of  his  action  or  influence 
extends ;  that  his  influence  to  this  end  had  been 
used  with  those  with  whom  the  world  had  as- 
cribed to  him  an  interest  he  did  not  possess,  un- 
til, whatever  it  was,  it  was  lost  (he  particularly 
named  J.  Randolph,  who,  he  said,  had  plans  of 
his  own,  on  which  he  took  no  advice)  ;  and  that 
he  was  now  pursuing  what  he  believed  his 
properest  occupation,  devoting  his  whole  time 
and  faculties  to  the  liberation  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which,  three  years  of  close 
attention,  he  hoped,  would  effect.  In  order  to 
know  more  exactly  what  were  the  kinds  of 
employ  he  would  accept,  I  adverted  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  papers,  ♦  ♦  »  that  Gen- 
eral Hampton  was  dead,  but  observed  that  the 
military  life  in  our  present  state,  offered  noth- 
ing which  could  operate  on  the  principle  of 
patriotism ;  he  said  he  would  sooner  be  shot 
than  take  a  command  under  Wilkinson. 
*  *  *  On  the  whole,  I  conclude  he  would 
accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  or  a  military 
command  dependent  on  the  Executive  alone, 
and  I  rather  suppose  a  diplomatic  mission,  be- 
cause it  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  views, 
and  not  because  he  said  so^  for  no  allusion  was 
made  to  anything  of  that  kind  in  our  conversa- 
tion. Everything  frorp  him  breathed  the  purest 
patriotism,  involving,  however,  a  close  attention 
to  his  own  honor  and  grade.  He  expressed 
himself  with  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  country,  and  I  am  satisfied 
he  will  pursue  them  with  honor  and  zeal  in  any 
character  in  which  he  shall  be  willing  to  act. — 
To  President  Madison,  v,  481.  Ford  ed.. 
ix,  265.     (M.,  Nov.  1809.) 

5482.  MONBOE    (James),    MlBsion    to 

Prance.— The  fever  into  which  the  western 
mind  is  thrown  by  the  affair  at  New  Orleans 
tsuspension  of  right  of  deposit],  stimulated  by 
the  mercantile  and  generally  the  federal  inter- 
ests, threatens  to  overbear  our  peace.  In  this 
situation  we  are  obliged  to  call  on  you  for  a 
temporary  sacrifice  of  yourself,  to  prevent  this 


greatest  of  evils  in  the  present  prosperous  tide 
of  our  affairs.  I  shall  to-morrow  nominate  yon 
to  the  Senate  for  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
France,  and  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  decline;  because  the 
whole  public  hope  will  be  vested  on  vou. — ^To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  188.  (W.,  Jan. 
10,  1803.) 

5483. .  You  possess  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  the  Administration,  and 
of  the  western  people ;  and  generally  of  the  re- 
publicans everywhere;  and  were  you  to  refuse 
to  go,  no  other  man  can  be  found  who  does  this. 
*  *  ♦  All  eyes,  all  hopes,  are  now  fixed  on 
you ;  and  were  you  to  decline,  the  chagrin  would 
be  universal,  and  would  shake  under  your  feet 
the  high  ground  on  which  you  stand  with  the 
public.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  which  would 
produce  such  a  shock,  for  on  the  event  of  this 
mission  depend  the  future  destinies  of  this  re- 
public. If  we  cannot,  by  a  purchase  of  the 
country,  ensure  to  ourselves  a  course  of  per- 
petual peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
then,  as  war  cannot  be  distant,  it  behooves  us 
immediately  to  be  preparing  for  that  course, 
without,  however,  hastening  it;  and  it  may  be 
necessary  (on  your  failure  on  the  continent) 
to  cross  the  channel.  We  shall  get  entangled 
in  European  politics,  and  figuring  more,  be 
much  less  happy  and  prosperous.  This  can 
only  be  prevented  by  a  successful  issue  to 
your  present  mission.  I  am  sensible  after  the 
measures  you  have  taken  for  getting  into  a 
different  line  of  business,  that  it  will  be  a  great 
sacrifice  on  your  part,  and  presents  from  the 
season  and  other  circumstances  serious  diffi- 
culties. But  some  men  are  bom  for  the  pub- 
lic. Nature  by  fitting  them  for  the  service  of 
the  human  race  on  a  broad  scale,  has  stamped 
them  with  the  evidences  of  her  destination  and 
their  duty. — To  Tames  Monroe,  vi,  454.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  190.  (W.,  Jan.  1803.)  Sec  Louis- 
tana. 

5484.  MOKBOE  (James),  Orleans  gov- 

emorshlp. — When  mentioning  your  going  to 
New  Orleans  [as  Governor],  and  that  the  salary 
there  would  not  increase  the  ease  of  your  situ- 
ation. I  meant  to  have  added  that  the  only  con- 
siderations which  might  make  it  eligible  to  you 
were  the  facility  of  getting  there  the  richest 
land  in  the  world,  the  extraordinary  profitable- 
ness of  its  culture,  and  that  the  removal  of 
your  slaves  there  might  immediately  put  yoo 
under  way. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  kd., 
viii,  290.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

5485. I  wish  you  were  here  at 

present,  to  take  your  choice  of  the  two  goveni> 
ments  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  in  either  of 
which  I  could  now  place  you;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  be  just 
that  much  withdrawn  from  the  tocus  of  the 
ensuing  contest,  until  its  event  should  be  known. 
— To  James  Monroe,  v,  ix.  Ford  edu,  viii, 
448.     (W.,  May  1806.) 

5486. .   The  government  of  New 

Orleans  is  still  without  such  a  head  as  I  wish. 
The  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  too  small , 
but  I  am  assured  the  Orleans  Legislature  woaM 
make  it  adequate,  would  you  accept  it.  It  is  the 
second  office  in  the  United  States  in  import- 
ance, and  I  am  still  in  hopes  you  will  accept  it 
It  is  imnossible  to  let  you  stay  at  home  while 
the  public  has  so  much  need  of  talents. — To 
James  Monroe,  v,  54.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  37-  (^^• 
March   1807.) 

5487.  MONBOE  (James),  President- 
Nor  is  the  election  of   Monroe  an  inefficient 
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circumstance  in  our  felicities.  Four  and 
twenty  years,  which  he  will  accomplish,  of  ad- 
ministration in  republican  forms  and  princi- 
ples, will  so  consecrate  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  to  secure  them  against  the  danger  of 
change. — To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  67. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  84.     (M.,  1817.) 

5488. .    I  had  had  great  hopes 

that  while  in  your  present  office  you  would  break 
up  the  degrading  practice  of  considering  the 
President's  house  as  a  general  tavern,  and 
economize  sufficiently  to  come  out  of  it  clear  of 
difficulties.  I  learn  the  contrary  with  great  re- 
gret.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  246. 
(M.,  1823.) 

6480.  MONBOE  (James),  Presidential 
contest. — I  had  intended  to  have  written  you 
to  counteract  the  wicked  efforts  which  the 
federal  papers  are  making  to  sow  tares  between 
you  and  me,  as  if  I  were  lending  a  hand  to 
measures  unfriendly  to  any  views  which  our 
country  might  entertain  respecting  you.  But  I 
have  not  done  it,  because  I  have  before  assured 
you  that  a  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  delicacy, 
would  prevent  me  from  ever  expressing  a 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  that  I  think  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  assured  I  shall  con- 
scientiously observe  the  line  of  conduct  I 
profess. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  8a.  (W., 
May  1807.) 

5490. ,    I  cannot,  indeed,  judge 

what  falsehoods  may  have  been  written  or 
told  you ;  and  that,  under  such  forms  as  to  com- 
mand belief.  But  you  will  soon  find  that  so 
inveterate  is  the  rancor  of  party  spirit  among 
us,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  credited  but  what 
we  hear  with  our  own  ears.  If  you  are  less 
on  your  guard  than  we  are  here,  at  this  moment. 
the  designs  of  the  mischief-makers  will  not  fail 
to  be  accomplished,  and  brethren  and  friends 
will  be  made  strangers  and  enemies  to  each 
other,  without  ever  having  said  or  thought  a 
thing  amiss  of  each  other.  I  presume  that  the 
most  insidious  falsehoods  are  daily  carried  to 
you,  as  they  are  brought  to  me,  to  engage  us 
in  the  passions  of  our  informers,  and  stated  so 
positively  and  plausibly  as  to  make  even  doubt 
a  rudeness  to  the  narrator;  who,  imposed  on 
himself,  has  no  other  than  the  friendly  view  of 
putting  us  on  our  guard.  My  answer  is,  in- 
variably, that  my  knowledge  of  your  character 
is  better  testimony  to  me  of  a  negative,  than 
an  affirmative  which  my  informant  did  not 
hear  from  yourself y  with  his  own  ears.  In  fact, 
when  you  shall  have  been  a  little  longer  among 
us.*  you  will  find  that  little  is  to  be  believed 
which  interests  the  prevailing  passions,  and  hap- 
pens beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  senses.  Let 
us  not,  then,  my  dear  friend,  embark  our  happi- 
ness and  our  atrections  on  the  ocean  of  slander, 
of  falsehood  and  of  malice,  on  which  our  credu- 
lous friends  are  floating.  If  you  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  I  ever  did,  said,  or  thought 
a  thing  unfriendly  to  your  fame  and  feelings, 
you  do  me  injury  as  causeless  as  it  is  afflicting 
,  to  me. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  255.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  180.     (W.,  March  1808.) 

5491. .    In  the  present  contest  in 

which  you  are  concerned,  I  feel  no  passion.  I 
take  no  part,  I  express  no  sentiment.  Which- 
ever of  my  friends  is  called  to  the  suijreme 
cares  of  the  nation,  I  know  that  they  will  be 
wisely  and  faithfully  administered,  and  as  far 
as  my  individual  conduct  can  influence,  they 
shall  be  cordially  supported.  For  myself  I 
have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  the  world,  than 

*  Monroe  had  just  returned  from  Europe.— Editor. 


to  preserve  in  retirement  so  much  of  their  es- 
teem as  I  may  have  fairly  earned,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  in  tranquillity,  in  the  bosom 
of  m^  family  and  friends,  the  days  which  yet 
remain  for  me.  Having  reached  the  harbor  my- 
self, I  shall  view  with  anxiety  (but  certainly 
not  with  a  wish  to  be  in  their  place)  those  who 
are  still  buffeting  the  storm,  uncertain  of  their 
fate. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  255.  Ford  ed., 
Ix,  i8x.     (W.,  March  x8o8.)     See  Madison. 

5492.  MONBOE  (James),  Parity  of.— 
He  is  9  man  whose  soul  might  be  turned  wrong 
side  outwards,  without  discovering  a  blemish 
to  the  world. — To  W.  T.  Franklin,  i,  555. 
(P.,   1786.) 

5493.  MOKBOE  (James),  Bandolph 
and. — One  popular  paper  is  endeavoring  to 
maintain  equivocal  ground ;  approving  the  ad- 
ministration in  all  its  proceedings,  and  Mr. 
[John]  Randolph  in  all  those  which  have  here* 
to  fore  merited  approbation,  carefully  avoiding 
to  mention  his  late  aberration.  The  ultimate 
view  of  this  paper  is  friendly  to  you ;  and  the 
editor,  with  more  judgment  than  him  who  as- 
sumes to  be  at  the  head  of  your  friends,  sees 
that  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion is  not  that  on  which  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  you  to  be  planted.  The  great  body 
of  your  friends  are  among  the  firmest  adherents 
to  the  administration ;  and  in  their  support  of 
you,  will  suffer  Mr.  Randolph  to  have  no  com- 
munications with  them.  *  ♦  »  But  it  is 
unfortunate  for  you  to  be  embarrassed  with  such 
a  soi'disant  friend.  You  must  not  commit  your- 
self to  him. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  10.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  448.     (W.,  May  1806.) 

5494.  MONBOE  (James),  Becall  from 
France.— I  should  not  wonder  if  Monroe 
were  ■*  ♦  ♦  recalled  [from  France],  under 
the  idea  of  his  being  of  the  partisans  of 
France,  whom  the  President  [Washington]  con- 
siders as  the  partisans  of  war  and  confusion, 
♦  *  ♦  and  as  disposed  to  excite  them  to 
hostile  measures,  or  at  least  to  unfriendly  sen- 
timents ;  a  most  infatuated  blindness  to  the  true 
character  of  the  sentiments  entertained  in 
favor  of  France. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  127. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  44.     (M.,  Dec.  i795-) 

5495.  MONBOE  (James),  Bepublican- 
ism  of. — I  know  them  both  [Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Monroe]  to  be  of  principles  as  truly 
republican  as  any  men  living. — To  Thomas 
Ritchie,  vii,  191.  Ford  ed.,  x,  170.  (M., 
1820.) 

5496.  MONBOE  (James),  Secretary  of 
State. — Although  I  may  not  have  been  among 
the  first,  I  am  certainly  with  the  sincerest,  who 
congratulate  you  on  your  entrance  into  the 
national  councils.  Your  value  there  has  never 
been  unduly  estimated  by  those  whom  personal 
feelings  did  not  misguide. — ^To  James  Monroe. 
V,   597.     Ford   ed.,   ix,   323.     (M.,    May    181 1.) 

5497.  MONBOE  (James),  Selection  of  a 
home.— On  my  return  from  the  South  of 
France,  I  shall  send  you  ♦  ♦  *  a  plan  of 
your  house.  I  wish  to  heaven  you  may  con- 
tinue in  the  disposition  to  fix  it  in  Albemarle. 
Short  will  establish  himself  there,  and  perhaps 
Madison  may  be  tempted  to  do  so.  This  will  be 
society  enough,  and  it  will  be  the  great  sweet- 
ener of  our  lives.  Without  society,  and  a  so- 
ciety to  our  taste,  men  are  never  contented. 
The  one  here  supposed,  we  can  regulate  to  our 
minds,  and  we  may  extend  our  regulations  to 
the  sumptuary  department  so  as  to  ?et  a  good 
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better  prepared  for  fais  station  with  us. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  292.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  460. 
(P.,  1787.)     See  Etiquette. 

6674.  MUBDEB^  Child.— By  the  stat.  21. 
Jac.  I.  c.  zj.  and  Act.  Ass.  11 70.  c.  12.  conceal- 
ment by  the  mother  of  the  death  of  a  bastard 
child  is  made  murder.  In  justification  of  this, 
it  is  said,  that  shame  is  a  feeling  which  operates 
so  strongly  on  the  mind,  as  frequently  to  induce 
the  mother  of  such  a  child  to  murder  it,  in  order 
to  conceal  her  disgrace.  The  act  of  conceal- 
ment, therefore,  proves  she  was  influenced  by 
shame,  and  that  influence  produces  a  presump- 
tion that  she  murdered  the  child.  The  effect 
of  this  law,  then  is,  to  make  what,  in  its  nature, 
is  only  presumptive  evidence  of  a  murder  con- 
clusive of  that  fact.  To  this  I  answer^  i. 
So  many  children  die  before  or  soon  after  birth» 
that  to  presume  all  those  murdered  who  are 
found  dead,  is  a  presumption  which  will  lead  us 
oftener  wrong  than  right,  and  consequently 
would  shed  more  blood  than  it  would  save.  2. 
If  the  child  were  born  dead,  the  mother  would 
naturally  choose  rather  to  conceal  it,  in  hopes 
of  still  keeping  a  good  character  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. So  that  the  act  of  concealment  is 
far  from  proving  the  guilt  of  murder  on  the 
mother.  3.  If  shame  be  a  powerful  affection  of 
the  mind,  is  not  parental  love  also?  Is  it  not 
the  strongest  affection  known  ?  Is  it  not  greater 
even  than  that  of  self-preservation  ?  While  we 
draw  presumptions  from  shame,  one  affection 
of  the  mind,  against  the  life  of  the  prisoner, 
should  we  not  give  some  weight  to  presump- 
tions from  parental  love,  an  affection  at  least 
as  strong,  in  favor  of  life?  If  concealment  of 
the  fact  is  a  presumptive  evidence  of  murder, 
so  strong  as  to  overbalance  all  other  evidence 
that  may  possibly  be  produced  to  take  away  the 
presumption,  why  not  trust  the  force  of  this 
incontestable  presumption  to  the  jury,  who  are. 
in  a  reg[ular  course,  to  hear  presumptive,  as  well 
as  positive  testimony?  If  the  presumption 
arising  from  the  act  of  concealment,  may  be 
destroyed  by  proof,  positive  or  circumstantial, 
to  the  contrary,  why  should  the  legislature 
preclude  that  contrary  proof?  Objection.  The 
crime  is  difficult  to  prove,  being  usually  com- 
mitted in  secret.  Answer.  But  circumstan- 
tial proof  will  do ;  for  example,  marks  of  vio- 
lence, the  behavior,  countenance,  &c.,  of  the 
prisoner,  &c.  And  if  conclusive  proof  be  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained,  shall  we,  therefore,  fasten 
irremovably  upon  equivocal  proof?  Can  we 
change  the  nature  of  what  is  contestable,  and 
make  it  incontestable?  Can  we  make  that  con- 
clusive which  God  and  nature  have  made  in- 
conclusive? Solon  made  no  law  against  parri- 
cide, supposing  it  impossible  that  any  one  could 
be  guilty  of  it ;  and  the  Persians  from  the  same 
opinion,  adjudged  all  who  killed  their  reputed 
parents  to  be  bastards;  and  although  parental 
be  yet  stronger  than  filial  affection,  we  admit 
saticide  proved  on  the  most  equivocal  testimony, 
whilst  they  rejected  all  proof  of  an  act  certainly 
not  more  repugnant  to  nature,  as  of  a  thing  im- 
possible, unprovable. — Note  to  Crimes  Bill. 
i,  149.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  206.     (1778.) 

6676.  MTTBDEB,  Of  colonists.— The 
proposition  [of  Lord  North]  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory *  *  ♦  because  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament 
*  *  *  exempting,  by  mock  trial,  the  murderers 
of  colonists  from  punishment. — Reply  to  Lord 
North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  480.  (July 
1775.) 

6676. .    He  has  combined  with 

^'ers  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign 


to  our  constitutions  and  unacknowledged  by 
our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of 
pretended  legislation,  for  quartering  large 
bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  for  protect- 
ing them  by  a  mock  trial  from  punishment 
for  anv  murders  which  they  should  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States. — Declaration 
OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6677.  MUBDEB,  DsgreM  of.— Man- 
slaughter is  the  killing  a  man  with  design, 
but  in  a  sudden  gust  of  passion,  and  where  th« 
killer  has  not  had  time  to  cool.  The  first 
oflence  is  not  punished  capitally,  but  the  sec- 
ond is.  This  is  the  law  of  England  and  of  al 
the  American  States;  and  is  not  now  a  new 
proposition.  Those  laws  have  supposed  that  a 
man,  whose  passions  have  so  much  dominion 
over  him,  as  to  lead  him  to  repeated  acts  of 
murder,  is  unsafe  to  society;  that  it  is  better 
he  should  be  put  to  death  by  the  law.  than 
others  more  innocent  than  himself^  on  the 
movements  of  his  impetuous  passions. — To  M. 
DE  Meunier.  ix,  263.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  160.  (P 
1786.) 

6678. — . — ,    In  1796,  our  Legislature 

passed  the  law  for  amending  the  penal  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth.  [Virginia.]  ♦•♦  In- 
stead of  the  settled  distinctions  of  murder  and 
manslaughter,  preserved  in  my  bill,  they  intro- 
duced the  new  terms  of  murder  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees.  ♦ — Autobiography,  i.  47.  Fori> 
ED.,  i,  65.     (1821.)  ^^ 

6579.  MTTBDEB,  Bxcuaabla.— Excusable 
homicides  are  in  some  cases  not  quite  unblama- 
ble; These  should  subject  the  party  to  marks 
of  contrition ;  viz.,  the  killing  of  a  man  in  de- 
fence of  property;  so  also  in  defence  of  ones 
person,  which  is  a  species  of  excusable  homi- 
cide; because,  although  cases  may  happen 
where  these  are  also  commendable,  yet  most 
frequently  they  are  done  on  too  slight  appear- 
^nce  of  danger ;  as  in  return  for  a  blow,  kick 
fillip,  &c.,  or  on  a  person's  getting  into  a  house' 
not  ammo  furandt,  but  perhaps  veneris  causa 
ac.  Excusable  homicides  arc  by  misad- 
venture, or  in  self-defence. — Note  to  Crimes 
Bill,     i,  152.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  209.     (1779.) 

6680.  MTJBDEB,  Indian.— I  wish  Gov- 
ernor  Harrison  may  be  able  to  have  the  murder 
of  the  Kaskaskian  by  the  Kickapoo  settled  in 
the  Indian  way.  ♦  »  *  Both  the  Indians  and 
our  own  people  need  some  example  of  punish- 
ment for  the  murder  of  an  Indian.— To  Hknry 
Dearborn,    v,  162.     (M.,  1807.) 

6681. .   When  a  murder  has  been 

committed  on  one  of  our  stragglers,  the  mur- 
derer should  be  demanded.  If  not  delivered 
five  time,  and  still  press  the  demand.  We 
find  It  diflficult,  with  our  regular  government, 
to  take  and  punish  a  murderer  of  an  Indian. 
Indeed,  I  believe  we  have  never  been  able  to  do 
It  in  a  single  instance.  They  have  their  diffi- 
culties also,  and  require  time.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  case  where  indulgence  on  both  sides  is  just 
and  necessary,  to  prevent  the  two  nations  from 
being  perpetually  committed  in  war,  by  the 
acts  of  the  most  vagabond  and  ungovernable  of 
their  members.     When   the  refusal  to  deliver 

».  A  ?*®  clause  of  Jefferson's  bill  read  as  follows  t 
"And  where  persons,  meaning  to  commit  a  trespaiw 
only,  or  larceny,  or  other  unlawful  deed,  and  doins^ 
an  act  from  which  involunUry  homicide  haih  ensued. 


have  heretofore  been  adjudged  guiltv  of  manslaoirh- 
ter,  or  of  murder,  by  transferring  such  their  unlawful 
intention  to  an  act,  much  more  penal  than  thev 
could  have  in  probable  contemplatjrn :  no  .such 
case  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  manslaughter,  unless 
manslaughter  was  intended,  nor  murder,  unlesa 
murder  was  Intended."— -Editor. 
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the  murderer  is  permanent,  and  proceeds  from 
the  want  of  will,  and  not  of  ability  we  should 
then  interdict  all  trade  and  intercourse  with 
them  till  they  give  us  complete  satisfaction. — 
To  Meriwether  Lewis,    v,  350.     (M.,   1808.) 

5582. .     If  wc  had  to  go  to  war 

[with  the  Indians]  for  every  hunter  or  trader 
killed,  and  murderer  refused,  we  should  have 
had  general  and  constant  war.  The  process 
to  be  followed,  in  my  opinion,  when  a  murder 
has  been  committed,  is  first  to  demand  the  mur- 
derer, and  not  regarding  a  first  refusal  to  de- 
liver, ffive  time  and  press  it  If  perseveringly 
refused,  recall  all  traders,  and  interdict  com- 
merce with  them,  until  he  be  delivered. — To 
Henry   Dearborn,    v,   348.     (M.,   Aug.    1808.) 

5583.  MTJBDEB,  Punishment  for.— As 
there  was  but  one  white  man  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  I  should  be  averse  to  the  execution  of 
more  than  one  of  them,  selectins  the  most 
guilty  and  worst  character.  Nothing  but  ex- 
treme criminality  fhould  induce  the  execution 
of  a  second,  and  nothing  beyond  that.  Their 
idea  is  that  justice  allows  only  man  for  man, 
that  all  beyond  that  is  new  aggression,  which 
must  be  expiated  by  a  new  sacrifice  of  an 
equivalent  number  of  our  people. — To  Mbri- 
wsTHER  Lewis,    v,  354.     (M.,  1808.) 

5584. .    There  is  the  more  reason 

for  moderation,  as  we  know  we  cannot  punish 
any  murder  which  shall  be  committed  by  us  on 
them.  Even  if  the  murderer  can  be  taken,  our 
juries  have  never  yet  convicted  the  murderer 
of  an  Indian. — To  Meriwether  Lewis,  v, 
354.     (M.,  1808.) 

5585.  MTJBDEB,  Self  .—Suicide  is  by  law 
punishable  by  forfeiture  of  chattels.  This  bill 
(revising  the  Virginia  Code)  exempts  it  from 
forfeiture.  The  suicide  injures  the  State  less 
than  he  who  leaves  it  with  his  effects.  If 
the  latter  then  be  not  punished,  the  former 
should  not.  As  to  the  example,  we  need  not 
fear  its  influence.  Men  are  too  much  attached 
to  life,  to  exhibit  frequent  instances  of  depri- 
ving themselves  of  it.     At  any  rate,  the  quasi - 

?unishment  of  confiscation  will  not  prevent  it. 
or  if  one  be  found  who  can  calmly  determine 
to  renounce  life,  who  is  so  weary  of  his  ex- 
istence here,  as  rather  to  make  experiment  of 
what  is  beyond  the  grave,  can  we  suppose  him, 
in  such  a  state  of  mind,  susceptible  of  influ- 
ence from  the  losses  to  his  family  from  con- 
fiscation ?  That  men  in  general,  too.  disapprove 
of  this  severity,  is  apparent  from  the  constant 
practice  of  juries  finding  the  suicide  in  a  state 
of  insanity;  because  they  have  no  other  way 
of  saving  the  forfeiture.  Let  it  then  be  done 
away. — Note  to  Crimes  Bill,  i,  152.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  210.     (1779.) 

5586.  inXSEUMS,  Maintenance  of.— 
Nobody  can  desire  more  ardently  than  myself, 
to  concur  in  whatever  may  promote  useful  sci- 
ence, and  I  view  no  science  with  more  par- 
tiality than  Natural  History.  But  I  have  ever 
believed  that  in  this^  as  in  most  other  cases, 
abortive  attempts  retard  rather  than  promote 
this  object.  To  be  really  useful  we  must 
keep  pace  with  the  state  of  society,  and  not  dis- 
hearten it  by  attempts  at  what  its  population, 
means,  or  occupations  will  fail  in  attempting. 
In  the  particular  enterprises  for  museums,  we 
have  seen  the  populous  and  wealthy  cities  of 
Boston  and  New  York  unable  to  found  or 
maintain  such  an  institution.  The  feeble  con- 
dition of  ^hat  in  each  of  these  places  sufficiently 
proves  this.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  has  this 
attempt  succeeded  to  a  good  degree.     It  has 


been  owinc[  there  to  a  measure  of  zeal  and  per- 
severance in  an  individual  rarely  equalled;  to 
a  population,  crowded,  wealthy,  and  more  Uian 
usually  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
And,  with  all  this^  the  institution  does  not 
maintain  itself.— To  Mr.  Db  La  Costs.  ▼,  79. 
(W.,  1807.) 

5587.  MUSIC,  Domestic  ImndB.— The 
bounds  of  an  American  fortune  will  not  admit 
the  indulgence  of  a  domestic  band  of  musicians, 
yet  I  have  thought  that  a  passion  for  music 
might  be  reconciled  with  that  economy  which 
we  are  obliged  to  observe.  I  retain,  for  in- 
stance, among  my  domestic  servants  a  gardener, 
a  weaver,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  stone-cutter, 
to  which  I  would  add  a  vigneron.  In  a  country 
where,  like  yours  [France],  music  is  cultivated 
and  practiced  by  everv  class  of  men,  I  suppose 
there  might  be  found  persons  of  these  trades 
who  could  perform  on  the  French  horn,  clario- 
net, or  hautboy,  and  bassoon,  so  that  one  might 
have  a  band  of  two  French  horns,  two  clario- 
nets, two  hautboys,  and  a  bassoon,  without 
enlarging  his  domestic  expenses.  A  certainty 
of  employment  for  a  half  dozen  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  to  find  them,  if  they  chose, 
a  conveyance  to  their  own  country,  might  in- 
duce them  to  come  here  on  reasonable  wages. 
Without  meaning  to  give  you  trouble,  perhaps 
it  might  be  practicable  for  you  ♦  ♦  »  to 
find  out  such  men  disposed  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. Sobriety  and  good  nature  would  be  de- 
sirable parts  of  their  characters.  If  you  think 
such  a  plan  practicable,  and  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  inform  me  what  will  be  necessary  to  be 
done  on  my  part,  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall 

be    done.     To   .     i,    209.     Ford   ed., 

ii,   159,     (Wg.,   1778.) 

5588.  MTTSIC,  Ear  for. — Music  is  invalu- 
able where  a  person  has  an  ear.  Where  they 
have  not,  it  should  not  be  attempted. — To  N. 
BuRWELL.  vii,  103.  Ford  ed.,  x,  105.  (M., 
1818.) 

5580.  MTTSIC,  Enjoyment  of.— Music  is 
an  enjoyment  [in  France]  the  deorivation  of 
v/hich  with  us,  cannot  be  calculated.  I  am  al- 
most ready  to  «ay,  it  is  the  only  thing  which 
from  my  heart  I  envy  them,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  authority  of  the  Decalogue.  I 
do  covet. — To  Mr.  Bellini,  i,  445.  (P., 
.1785.) 

5590.  MTTSICy  Foot-bass.— I  have  lately 
examined  a  foot-bass,  newly  invented  by  the 
celebrated  Krumfoltz.  It  is  precisely  a  piano- 
forte, about  ten  'feet  long,  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  nine  inches  deep.  It  is  of  one 
octave  only,  from  fa  to  fa.  The  part  where  the 
keys  are  projects  at  the  side  in  order  to 
lengthen  the  levers  of  the  keys.  It  is  placed 
on  the  floor,  on  the  harpsichord  or  other  piano- 
forte, is  set  over  it.  the  foot  acting  in  concert 
on  that,  while  the  fingers  play  on  this.  There 
are  three  unison  chords  to  every  note,  of 
strong  brass  wire,  and  the  lowest  have  wire 
wrapped  on  them  as  the  lowest  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  chords  give  a  fine,  clear,  deep  tone 
almost  like  the  pipe  of  an  organ. — To  Francis 
HopKiNsoN.     ii,    75.     (P.,    1786.) 

5501.  MTTSICy  Harmonica. — I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  project  on  the  har- 
monica, and  the  prospect  of  your  succeeding 
in  the  application  of  keys  to  it.  It  will  be  the 
greatest  present  which  has  been  made  to  the 
musical  world  this  century,  not  excepting  the 
piano-forte.  If  its  tone  approaches  that  given 
by  the  finger  as  nearly  only  as  the  harpsichord 
does  that  of  the  harp,  it  will  be  very  valuable. 
^-To  Francis  Hopkinson.    ii,  75.     (P.,  1786.) 
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5502.  MUSIC,  Harpsidiord. — I  applaud 
much  your  perseverance  in  improving  this  in- 
strument [harpsichord],  and  benefiting  man- 
kind almost  in  spite  of  their  teeth. — ^To  Fran- 
cis HoPKiNsoN.     i,  440.     (P.,  1785.) 

5503.  MUSIC,  Keeping  time. — Monsieur 
Renaudin's  invention  for  determining  the  true 
time  of  the  musical  movements,  Largo,  Adagio, 
&c.  *  *  *  has  been  examined  by  the 
[Paris]  Academy  of  Music^  who  are  so  well 
satisfied  of  its  utility,  that  they  have  ordered 
all  music  which  shall  be  printed  here,  in  fu- 
ture, to  have  the  movements  numbered  in 
correspondence  with  this  plexi-chronometer. 
*  *  *  The  instrument  is  useful,  but  still  it 
may  be  greatly  simplified.  I  got  him  to  make 
me  one,  and  having  fixed  a  pendulum  vibra- 
ting seconds,  I  tried  by  that  the  vibrations  of 
his  pendulum,  according  to  the  several  move- 
ments.   I  find  the  pendulum  regulated  to 


Largo 

Adagio 

Andante 

Allegro 

Presto 


vibrates 


5« 

60 
70 
9S 
135 


ina 
minnte 


Every  one,  therefore,  may  make  a  chronom- 
eter adapted  to  his  instnunent.  For  a  harpsi- 
chord, the  following  occtu's  to  me:  In  the 
wall  of  your  chamber,  over  the  instrument, 
drive  five  little  brads,  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the 
following  manner.  Take  a  string  with  a  bob 
to  it,  of  such  length,  as  that  hung  on  No.  i, 
it  shall  vibrate  fifty-two  times  in  a  minute. 
Then  proceed  by  trial  to  drive  number  No.  2, 
at  such  a  distance,  that  drawing  the  loop  of 
the  string  to  that,  the  part  remaining  between 
I  and  the  bob,  shall  vibrate  sixty  times  in  a 
minute.  Fix  the  third  for  seventy  vibrations, 
&c. ;  the  chord  always  hanging  over  No.  i, 
as  the  centre  of  vibration.  A  person,  playing 
on  the  violin,  may  fix  this  on  his  music  stand. 
A  pendulum,  thrown  into  vibration,  will  con- 
tinue in  motion  long  enough  to  give  you  the 
time  of  vour  piece. — To  Francis  Hopkinson. 
i,  504.     (P.,  1786.) 

5504.  MUSICy  TSfegToes  and. — In  music 
the  blacks  are  more  generally  gifted  than  the 
whites,  with  accurate  ears  for  tune  and  time, 
and  they  have  been  found  capable  of  imagin- 
ing a  small  catch.*  Whether  they  will  be 
equal  to  the  composition  of  a  more  extensive 
run  of  melody,  or  of  complicated  harmony,  is 
yet  to  be  proved. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
383.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  246.     (1782.) 

5505.  MUSIC,  PasBion  for. — If  there  is  a 
gratification  which  I  envy  any  people  in  this 
world,  it  is  to  your  country  [France]  its  music. 
This  is  the  favorite  passion  of  my  soul,  and 
fortune  has  cast  my  lot  in  a  counti^  where 
it  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable  barbarism. — ^To 
.     i,  209.     Ford  ed..  ii,  158.  (Wg.,  1778.) 

5506.  MUSIC,  Piano. — I  wrote  [you]  for 
a  Clavichord.  I  have  since  seen  a  Forte-piano 
and  am  charmed  with  it.  Send  me  this  instru- 
ment then  instead  of  the  Clavichord :  let  the 
case  be  of  fine  mahogany,  solid,  not  veneered, 
the  compass  from  Double  G.  to  F.  in  alt,  a 
plenty  of  spare  strings;  and  the  workmanship 

•  The  instrument   proper  to  them  is   the  banjer 

(corrupted  by  the  negp-oes  into  *'  banjo  ")  which  they 

•wrought  hither  from  Africa,  which  is  the  original  of 

(guitar,  its  chords  being  precisely  the  four  lower 

is  of  the  guitar.— Note  by  Jefferson. 


of  the  whole  very  handsome  and  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  a  lady  for  whom  I  intend  it. — ^To 
Thomas  Adams.    Ford  ed.,  i,  395.    (M.,  1771.) 

5507. ,    I    had   almost    decided, 

on  Piccini's  advice,  to  get  a  piano-forte  for 
my  daughter ;  but  your  last  letter  may  pause 
me,  till  I  see  its  effect. — To  Francis  Hopkin- 
son.    i,  440.     (P.,  1785.) 

5508.  MUSIC,  Quimng.— I  do  not  al- 
together despair  of  making  something  of  your 
method  of  quilling,  though,  as  yet,  the  pros- 
pect is  not  favorable. — To  Francis  Hopkin- 
son.   i,  440.     (P.,  1785.) 

5500. .    I  mentioned  to  Picdni 

the  improvement  [quilling]  with  which  I  am 
entrusted.  He  plays  on  the  piano-forte,  and 
therefore  did  not  feel  himself  personally  inter- 
ested— To  Francis  Hopkinson.  i,  440.  (P., 
1785.) 

5600.  MUSKSTS^  Improved.— An  im- 
provement is  made  here  [France]  in  the  con- 
struction of  muskets,  which  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  Congress  to  know,  should  they 
at  an^  time  propose  to  procure  any.  It  con- 
sists in  the  makmg  every  part  of  them  so  ex- 
actly alike,  that  what  belongs  to  any  one,  may 
be  used  for  every  other  musket  in  the  maga- 
zine. *  ♦  ♦  As  yet,  the  inventor  has  only 
completed  the  lock  of  the  musket,  on  this  plan. 
♦  *  ♦  He  presented  me  the  parts  of  fifty 
locks  taken  to  pieces,  and  arranged  in  com- 
partments. I  put  several  together  myself,  ta- 
king pieces  at  hazard  as  they  came  to  hand, 
and  they  fitted  in  the  most  perfect  manner. — 
To  John  Jay.    i,  411.     (P.,   1785.) 

—  NAIL-MAXING.— See  Jbffsrsox 
(Thomas.) 

5601.  NAMES,  Authority  of  great. — It 

is  surely  time  for  men  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  names  so 
artificially  magnified. — To  William  Short. 
vii,  165.     (M.,  1820.) 

5602.  NAMES^    Bestowal    of  .—I    agree 

with  you  entirely  in  condemning  the  mania  of 
giving  names  to  objects  of  any  kind  after  per- 
sons still  living.  Death  alone  can  seal  the 
.title  of  any  man  to  this  honor,  by  putting  it 
out  of  his  power  to  forfeit  it. — ^To  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  iv,  335.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  459.  (M.. 
1800.) 

5603 .    There  is  one     *     *      * 

mode  of  recording  merit,  which  I  have  often 
thought  might  be  introduced,  so  as  to  firratify 
the  living  by  praising  the  dead.  In  giving,  for 
instance,  a  commission  of  Chief  Justice  to 
Bushrod  Washington,  it  should  be  in  consid- 
eration of  his  integrity,  and  science  in  the  laws, 
and  of  the  services  rendered  to  our  country 
by  his  illustrious  relation,  &c.  A  commission 
to  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Franklin,  besides  being 
in  consideration  of  the  proper  qualifications 
of  the  person,  should  add  that  of  the  great  serv- 
ices rendered  by  his  illustrious  ancestor.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  by  the  advancement  of  science, 
by  inventions  useful  to  man,  &c. — To  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  iv,  335.  Ford  bd.,  vii,  459. 
(M.,   1800.) 

5604. .    I    am    sensible   of    tfic 

mark  of  esteem  manifested  by  the  name  you 
have  given  to  your  son.  Tell  him  from  me, 
that  he  must  consider  as  essentially  belonging 
to  it,  to  love  his  friends  and  wish  no  ill  to  his 
enemies. — To  David  Campbell,  v,  499.  (M., 
1810.) 
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5605.  NAMES,  OpinionB  and.— If  *  *  * 

opinions  arc  sound  *  •  ♦  they  will  pre- 
vail by  their  own  weight  without  the  aid  of 
jiames. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  35. 
FoBO  ED,,  x»  45.     (M.,  x8i6.) 

5606.  NAMES^  FoUtical  party.— The 
appellation  of  aristocrats  and  democrats  is 
the  true  one  expressing  the  essence  of  all 
[parties]. — ^To  H.  Lee.  vii,  376.  Ford  ed., 
X,  318.     (M.,  1824.) 

5607.  IIAME8,  Property  in.— I  am  not 
sure  that  we  ought  to  change  all  our  names. 
During  the  regal  government,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, they  were  given  through  adulation ;  but 
often  also  as  the  reward  of  the  merit  of  the 
times,  sometimes  for  services  rendered  the  col- 
ony. Perhaps,  too,  a  name  when  given,  should 
l>e  deemed  a  sacred  property. — ^To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  iv,  335.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  459.  (M., 
1800.) 

5608.  NASSAU,  Fame  of.— Nassau  is  a 
village  the  whole  rents  of  which  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  or  two  guin- 
eas. Yet  it  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  the 
house  of  Orange  to  which  it  belongs. — Travels 
IN   Holland,     ix,  383.     (1787) 

5609.  NATION  (United  States),  BuUd- 

ing  the.— The  interests  of  the  States  otight 
to  be  made  joint  in  every  possible  instance, 
in  order  to  cultivate  the  idea  of  our  being 
one  nation,  and  to  multiply  the  instances  in 
which  the  people  shall  look  up  to  Congress 
as  their  head.— To  James  Monroe,  i,  347. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  sa.    (P..  1785.) 

5610. .  It  is,  indeed,  an  ani- 
mating thought  that,  while  we  are  securing 
t'le  rights  of  ourselves  and  posterity,  we  are 
pointing  out  the  way  to  struggling  nations 
who  wish,  like  us,  to  emerge  from  their 
tyrannies  also. — Reply  to  Address,  iii,  128. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  147.     (i79o.) 

5611.  NATION  (United  States),  Con- 
science  of. — It  is  true  that  nations  are  to  be 
judges  for  themselves  since  no  one  nation 
has  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  over  another. 
But  the  tribunal  of  our  consciences  remains, 
and  that  also  of  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
These  will  revise  the  sentence  we  pass  in 
our  own  case,  and  as  we  respect  these,  we 
must  see  that  in  judging  ourselves  we  have 
honest]]^  done  the  part  of  impartial  and  rig- 
orous judges. — Opinion  on  French  Trea- 
ties,   vii,  614.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  221.    (1793) 

5612.  NATION  (United  States),  For- 
eign policy. — Unmeddling  with  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  we  presume  not  to  prescribe 
or  censure  their  course. — To  Madame  de 
Stael.    V,  133.    (W.,  1807.) 

5613. .    We  wish  the  happiness 

and  prosperity  of  every  nation. — To  Madame 
DE  Stael.    vi,  4S2.    (M.,  1815.) 

5614.  NATION  (ITnlted  States),  Lib- 
erality.—I  am  in  all  cases  for  a  liberal  con- 
duct towards  other  nations,  believing  that  the 
practice  of  the  same  friendly  feelings  and 
generous  dispositions,  which  attach  individ- 
uals in  private  life,  will  attach  societies  on 
the  larger  scale,  which  are  composed  of  in- 


dividuals.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  222.     (M..  1803.) 

5615.  NATION  (United  States),  Ob- 
jects of. — Peace  with  all  nations,  and  the 
right  which  that  gives  us  with  respect  to  all 
nations,  are  our  object. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas. 
iii,  535.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

5616. .   I  hope  the  United  States 

will  ever  place  themselves  among  [the  num- 
ber of]  peaceable  nations.— To  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  iv,  411.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  91.  (M., 
Sep.  1801.) 

5617.  NATION  (ITnited  States),  Su- 
premacy. — Not  in  our  day,  but  at  no  distant 
one,  we  may  shake  a  rod  over  the  heads  of 
all,  which  may  make  the  stoutest  of  them 
tremble.  But  I  hope  our  wisdom  will  grow 
with  our  power,  and  teach  us,  that  the  less 
we  use  our  power  the  greater  it  will  be. — ^To 
Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  465.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  520. 
(M..  18x5.)    See  Policy. 

5618. .    The  day  is  not  distant, 

when  we  may  formally  require  a  meridian  of 
partition  through  the  ocean  which  separates 
the  two  hemispheres,  on  the  hither  side  of 
which  no  European  gun  shall  ever  be  heard, 
nor  an  American  on  the  other;  and  when, 
during  the  rage  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Eu- 
rope, the  lion  and  the  lamb,  within  our  re- 
gions, shall  lie  down  together  in  peace. — To 
William  Short,    vii,  i^.    (M.,  1820.) 

—  NATIONAL  CAPITAI..— See  Wash- 
ington City. 

5619.  NATIONAL  CTTBBENCY,  Bank 
paper  and. — The  question  will  be  asked 
and  ought  to  be  looked  at,  what  is  to  be  the 
resource  if  loans  cannot  be  obtained  ?  There 
is  but  one,  "Carthago  delenda  est".  Bank 
paper  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  circulating 
medium  must  be  restored  to  the  nation  to 
whom  it  belongs.  It  is  the  only  fund  on 
which  they  can  rely  for  loans;  it  is  the  only 
resource  which  can  never  fail  them  and  it  is 
an  abundant  one  for  every  necessary  purpose. 
Treasury  bills,  bottomed  on  taxes,  bearing 
or  not  bearing  interest,  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  thrown  into  circulation  will  take 
the  place  of  so  much  gold  and  silver,  which 
last,  when  crowded,  will  find  an  efflux  into 
other  countries,  and  thus  keep  the  quantum 
of  medium  at  its  salutary  level.  Let  banks 
continue  if  they  please,  but  let  them  discount 
for  cash  alone  or  for  treasury  notes.  They 
di.scount  for  cash  alone  in  every  other  coun- 
try on  earth  except  Great  Britain,  and  her 
too  often  unfortunate  copyist,  the  United 
States.  If  taken  in  time,  they  may  be  rec- 
tified by  degrees,  and  without  injustice,  but  if 
let  alone  till  the  alternative  forces  itself  on 
us,  of  submitting  to  the  enemy  for  want  of 
funds,  or  the  suppression  of  bank  paper, 
either  by  law  or  by  convulsion,  we  cannot 
foresee  how  it  will  end.— To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
vi,  199.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  399.    (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

5620. .  Put  down  the  banks,  and 

if  this  country  could  not  be  carried  through 
the  longest  war  against  her  most  powerful 
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enemy,  without  ever  knowing  the  want  of  a 
dollar,  without  dependence  on  the  traitorous 
classes  of  her  citizens,  without  bearing  hard 
on  the  resources  of  the  people,  or  loading 
the  public  with  an  indefinite  burthen  of  debt, 
I  know  nothing  of  my  countrymen.  Not  by 
any  novel  project,  not  by  any  charlatanerie, 
but  by  ordinary  and  well-experienced  means ; 
by  the  toUl  prohibition  of  all  private  paper 
at  all  times,  by  reasonable  Uxes  in  war  aided 
by  the  necessary  emissions  of  public  paper  of 
circulating  size,  this  bottomed  on  special 
taxes,  redeemable  annually  as  this  special  tax 
comes  in,  and  finally  within  a  moderate  pe- 
riod.—To  Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  498.  (M., 
Oct.  181S.) 

5621.  NATIONAL  CTTBBENCT,  Bank 
BlUipeiisioiiB  and.— The  failure  of  our  banks 
*  *  *  restores  to  us  a  fund  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  surrendered  by  the  nation, 
and  which  now,  prudently  used,  will  carry 
us  through  all  the  fiscal  difficulties  of  the 
war. — To  President  Madison,  vi,  386.  (M., 
Sep.  1814.) 

5622.  NATIONAL  GXrBBENCT,  Bor- 
rowing fund.— I  am  sorry  to  see  our  loans 
begin  at  so  exorbitant  an  interest.  And  yet, 
even  at  that  you  will  soon  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  loan -bag.  We  are  an  agricultural  na- 
tion. Such  an  one  employs  its  sparings  in 
the  purchase  or  improvement  of  land  or 
stocks.  The  lendable  money  among  them  is 
chiefly  that  of  orphans  and  wards  in  the 
hands  of  executors  and  guardians,  and  that 
which  the  former  lays  by  till  he  has  enough 
for  the  purchase  in  view.  In  such  a  nation 
there  is  one,  and  only  one,  resource  for  loans, 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  expense 
of  a  war;  and  that  will  always  be  sufficient, 
and  in  the  power  of  an  honest  government, 
punctual  in  the  preservation  of  its  faith. 
The  fund  I  mean,  is  the  mass  of  circulating 
coin.  Every  one  knows,  that  although  not 
literally,  it  is  nearly  true,  that  every  paper 
dollar  emitted  banishes  a  silver  one  from 
the  circulation.  A  nation,  therefore,  making 
its  purchases  and  payments  with  bills  fitted 
for  circulation,  thrusts  an  equal  sum  of  coin 
out  of  circulation.  This  is  equivalent  to 
borrowing  that  sum,  and  yet  the  vendor,  re- 
ceiving in  payment  a  medium  as  effectual 
as  coin  for  his  purchases  or  payments,  has 
no  claim  to  interest.  And  so  the  nation  may 
continue  to  issue  its  bills  as  far  as  its  wants 
require,  and  the  limits  of  the  circulation  will 
admit.  Those  limits  are  understood  to  ex- 
lend  with  us  at  present,  to  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  greater  sum  than  would  be 
necessary  for  any  war.  But  this,  the  only  re- 
source which  the  government  could  command 
with  certainty,  the  States  have  unfortunately 
fooled  away,  nay  corruptly  alienated  to 
swindlers  and  shavers,  under  the  cover  of 
private  banks.  Say,  too,  as  an  additional 
evil,  that  the  disposal  funds  of  individuals, 
to  this  great  amount,  have  thus  been  with- 
drawn   fron^    improvement    and    useful    en- 

•prise,  and  employed  in  the  useless,  usu- 


rious   and    demoralizing   practices    of    bank 
directors  and  their  accomplices.    In  the  year 
1775,  our  State   [Virginia]   availed  itself  of 
this  fund  by  issuing  a  paper  money,  bottomed 
on  a  specific  tax  tor  its  redemption,  and,  to 
insure  its  credit,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent.    Within  a  very  short  time,  not  a  bill 
of  this  emission  was  to  be  found  in  circula- 
tion. It  was  locked  up  in  the  chests  of  ex- 
ecutors, guardians,  widows,  farmers,  &c    We 
then  issued  bills  bottomed  on  a  redeeming  tax, 
but  bearing  no  interest    These  were  readily 
received,    and    never    depreciated    a    sing^le 
farthing.    In  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  old 
Congress  and  the  States  issued  bills  without 
interest,  and  without  a  tax.    They  occupied 
the  channels  of  circulation  very  freely,  till 
those  channels  were  overflowed  by  an  excess 
beyond  all  the  calls  of  circulation.      But,  al- 
though we  have  so  improvidently  suffered  the 
field  of  circulating  medium  to  be  filched  from 
us  by  private  individuals,  yet  I  think  we  may- 
recover  it  in  part,  and  even  in  the  whole. 
if   the    States   will   cooperate   with   us.      If 
Treasury  bills  are  emitted  on  a  tax  appropri- 
ated for  their  redemption  in  fifteen  years,  and 
(to  ensure  preference  in  the  first  moments  of 
competition)   bearing  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  take 
them  in  preference  to  the  bank  paper  now 
afloat,  on  a  principle  of  patriotism  as  well 
as  interest;  and  they  would  be  withdrainm 
from   circulation    into   private   hoards   to    a 
considerable  amount.     Their  credit  once  es- 
tablished, others  might  be  emitted,  bottomed 
also  on  a  tax,  but  not  bearing  interest,  and  if 
even  their  credit  faltered,  open  public  loans, 
on  which  these  bills  alone  should  be  received 
as   specie.      These,   operating  as   a  sinking 
fund,  would  reduce  the  quantity  in  circula- 
tion, so  as  to  maintain  that  in  an  equilibrium 
with  specie.     It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
obstacles  which,  in  the  beginning,  we  should 
encounter  in  ousting  the  banks  from   their 
possession  of  the  circulation;  but  a  steady 
and  judicious  alternation  of  emissions  and 
loans,  would  reduce  them  in  time.    But  while 
this  is  going  on,  another  measure  should  be 
pressed,  to  recover  ultimately  our  right  to  the 
circulation.    The  States  should  be  applied  to. 
to  transfer  the  right  of  issuing  circulating^ 
paper  to  Congress  exclusively,  in  perpeiuum, 
if  possible,  but  during  the  war  at  least,  with 
a  saving  of  charter  rights.     I  believe   that 
every  State  west  and  south  of  the  Connecti- 
cut  River,   except   Delaware,   would    imme- 
diately do  it;  and  the  others  would  follow  in 
time.     Congress  would,  of  course,  be^in  by 
obli^ng  unchartered  banks  to  wind  up  their 
affairs  within  a  short  time,  and  the  others  as 
their  charters  expired,  forbidding  the  subse- 
quent circulation  of  their  paper.    This,  they 
would    supply    with    their    own.    bottomed, 
every  emission,  on  an  adequate  tax,  and  bear- 
ing or  not  bearing  interest,  as  the  state  of  the 
public  pulse  should  indicate.     Even    in    the 
non-complying  States,  these  bills  would  make 
their  way,  and  supplant  the  unfunded  paper 
of  their  banks,  by  their  solidity,  by  the  uni- 
versality of  their  currency,  and  by  their  re- 
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ceivability  for  customs  and  taxes.  It  would 
be  in  their  power,  too,  to  curtail  those 
banks  to  the  amount  of  their  actual  specie, 
by  gathering  up  their  paper,  and  running  it 
constancy  on  them.  The  national  paper 
might  thus  take  place  even  in  the  non-com- 
plying States.  In  this  way,  I  am  not  with- 
out a  hope,  that  this  great,  this  sole  resource 
for  loans  in  an  agricultural  country,  might 
yet  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  nation 
during  war;  and,  if  obtained  in  perpetuum, 
it  would  always  be  sufficient  to  carry  us 
through  any  war;  provided,  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  war  and  war,  all  the  outstand- 
ing paper  should  be  called  in,  coin  he  per- 
mitted to  flow  in  again,  and  to  hold  the  field 
of  circulation  tmtil  another  war  should  re- 
quire its  yielding  place  again  to  the  national 
medium. — To  John  Wayles  Eppes.  vi.  1.39. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  391.    (M.,  June  1813.) 

5623. .    I  like  well  your  idea  of 

issuing  treasury  notes  bearing  interest,  be- 
cause I  am  persuaded  they  would  soon  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation  and  locked  up 
iu  vaults  in  private  hoards.  It  would  put  it 
in  the  power  of  every  man  to  lend  his  $100 
or  $1000,  though  not  able  to  go  forward  on 
the  great  scale,  and  be  the  most  advantageous 
way  of  obtaining  a  loan. — ^To  Thomas  Law. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  433.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

5624. .    The  circulating  fund  is 

the  only  one  we  can  ever  command  with 
certainty.  It  is  sufficient  for  all  our  wants; 
and  the  impossibility  of  even  defending  the 
country  without  its  aid  as  a  borrowing  fund, 
renders  it  indispensable  that  the  nation  should 
take  Imd  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  as  their 
exclusive  resource. —  To  President  Madison. 
vi.  393.    Ford  ed.,  .ix,  491.     (M.,  Oct.  1814.) 

5625. .    Although  a  century  of 

British  experience  has  proved  to  what  a 
wonderful  extent  the  funding  on  specific  re- 
deeming taxes  enables  a  nation  to  anticipate 
in  war  the  resources  of  peace,  and  although 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  tried  and 
trodden  every  path  of  force  or  folly  in  fruit- 
less quest  of  the  same  object,  yet  we  still 
expect  to  find  in  juggling  tricks  and  banking 
dreams,  that  money  can  be  made  out  of  noth- 
ing, and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  a  heavy  war  by  sea  and  land.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  money  cannot  be  bor- 
rowed from  our  merchants  as  from  those  of 
England.  But  it  can  be  borrowed  from  our 
people.  They  will  give  you  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  war  they  produce,  if,  instead  of  the 
bankrupt  trash  they  are  now  obliged  to  re- 
ceive for  want  of  any  other,  you  will  give 
them  a  paper  promise  funded  on  a  specific 
pledge,  and  of  a  size  for  common  circula- 
tion. But  you  say  the  merchants  will  not 
take  this  paper.  What  the  people  take  the 
merchants  must  take,  or  sell  nothing.  AH 
these  doubts  and  fears  prove  only  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dominion  which  the  banking  in- 
stitutions have  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
our  citizens,  and  especially  of  those  inhabit- 
ing cities  or  other  banking  places;  and  this 


dominion  must  be  broken,  or  it  will  break  us. 
But  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
suffer  yet  longer  before  we  can  get  right 
The  misfortune  is,  that  in  the  meantime,  we 
shall  plunge  ourselves  in  unextinguishable 
debt,  and  entail  on  our  posterity  an  inherit- 
ance of  eternal  taxes,  which  will  bring  our 
government  and  people  into  the  condition  of 
those  of  England,  a  nation  of  pikes  and 
gudgeons,  the  latter  bred  merely  as  food  for  the 
former. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  409.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  497.     (M.,  Jan.  1815.) 

5626.  NATIONAL  GX7BBEKCT,  Circu- 
lating medium.— If  I  have  used  any  expres- 
sion restraining  the  emissions  of  treasury 
notes  to  a  sufficient  medium,  *  *  ♦  i 
have  done  it  inadvertently,  and  under  the 
impression  then  possessing  me,  that  the  war 
would  be  very  short.  •  A  sufficient  medium 
would  not,  on  the  princioles  of  any  writer, 
exceed  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  those 
of  some  not  ten  millions.  Our  experience  has 
proved  it  may  be  nm  up  to  two  or  three 
hundred  millions,  without  more  than  doub- 
ling what  would  be  the  prices  of  things  under 
a  sufficient  medium,  or  say  a  metallic  one, 
which  would  always  keep  itself  at  the  suf- 
ficient point;  and,  if  they  rise  to  this  term, 
and  the  descent  from  it  be  gradual,  it  would 
not  produce  sensible  revolutions  in  private 
fortunes.  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  my  views 
more  definitely  by  the  use  of  numbers.  Sup- 
pose we  require,  to  carry  on  the  war,  an  an- 
nual loan  of  twenty  millions,  then  I  pro- 
pose that,  in  the  first  year,  you  shall  lay  a 
tax  of  two  millions,  and  emit  twenty  millions 
of  treasury  notes,  of  a  size  proper  for  cir- 
culation, and  bearing  no  interest,  to  the  re- 
demption of  which  the  proceeds  of  that  tax 
shall  be  inviolably  pledged  and  applied,  by  re- 
calling annually  their  amount  of  the  identical 
bills  funded  on  them.  The  second  year,  lay 
another  tax  of  two  millions,  and  emit  twenty 
millions  more.  The  third  year  the  same,  and 
so  on,  until  you  have  reached  the  maximum 
of  taxes  which  ought  to  be  imposed.  Let  me 
suppose  this  maximum  to  be  one  dollar  a 
head,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  merely  as  an 
exemplification  more  familiar  than  would  be 
the  algebraical  symbols  x  or  y.  You  would 
reach  this  in  five  years.  The  sixth  year,  then, 
still  emit  twenty  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
and  continue  all  the  taxes  two  years  longer. 
The  seventh  year,  twenty  millions  more,  and 
continue  the  whole  taxes  another  two  years; 
and  so  on.  Observe,  that  although  you  emit 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  you  call  in 
ten  millions,  and,  consequently,  add  but  ten 
millions  annually  to  the  circulation.  It  would 
be  in  thirty  years,  then,  prima  facie,  that 
you  would  reach  the  present  circulation  of 
three  hundred  millions,  or  the  ultimate  term 
to  which  we  might  venture.  But  observe, 
also,  that  in  that  time  we  shall  have  become 
thirty  millions  of  people,  to  whom  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  be  no  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  to  us  now ;  which 
sum  would  probably  not  have  raised  prices 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  on  what  may  be 
deemed  the  standard,  or  metallic  prices.    This. 
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Increased  population  and  consumption,  white 
it  would  be  increasing  the  proceeds  of  the 
redemption  tax»  and  lessening  the  balance  an> 
nually  thrown  into  circulation,  would  also 
absorb,  without  saturation,  more  of  the  sur- 
plus medium,  and  enable  us  to  push  the  same 
process  to  a  much  higher  term,  to  one  which 
we  might  safely  call  indefinite,  because  ex- 
tending so  far  beyond  the  limits,  cither  in 
time  or  expense,  of  any  supposable  war.  All 
we  should  have  to  do  would  be,  when  the  war 
should  be  ended,  to  leave  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  these  notes  to  the  operation  of  the 
taxes  pledged  for  their  redemption;  not  to 
suffer  a  dollar  of  paper  to  be  emitted  either 
by  public  or  private  authority,  but  let  the 
metallic  medium  flow  back  into  the  channels 
of  circulation,  and  occupy  them  until  another 
war  should  oblige  us  to  recur,  for  its  support, 
to  the  same  resource,  and  the  same  process, 
on  the  circulating  medium. — ^To  President 
Madison,  vi,  392.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  489.  (M., 
Oct.  1814.) 

5627. .    The  government  is  now 

issuing  Treasury  notes  for  circulation,  bot- 
tomed on  solid  funds  and  bearing  interest. 
The  banking  confederacy  (and  the  merchants 
bound  to  them  by  their  debts)  will  endeavor 
to  crush  the  credit  of  these  notes;  but  the 
-country  is  eager  for  them,  as  something  they 
can  trust  to,  and  as  soon  as  a  convenient 
quantity  of  them  can  get  into  circulation  the 
bank  notes  die.— To  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  vi, 
434-     (M.,  1815.) 

6628. .    The   war,    had    it   pro- 

•ceeced,  would  have  upset  our  government ; 
and  a  new  one,  whenever  tried,  will  do  it. 
And  so  it  must  be  while  our  money,  the  nerve 
of  war,  is  much  or  little,  real  or  imaginary, 
as  our  bitterest  enemies  choose  to  make  it. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  498.  (M.,  Oct, 
1815.) 

6629.  NATIONAL  CUBBENCY,  Ck>n- 
gressional  control.— From  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  to  this  day,  I  have 
preached  against  this  system,  and  have  been 
sensible  no  cure  could  be  hoped  but  in  the 
-catastrophe  now  happening.  The  remedy 
was  to  let  banks  drop  gradually  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  charters,  and  for  the  State 
governments  to  relinquish  the  power  of  estab- 
lishing others.  This  would  not,  as  it  should 
not.  have  given  the  power  of  establishing 
them  to  Congress.  But  Congress  could  then 
have  issued  treasury  notes  payable  within  a 
fixed  period,  and  founded  on  a  specific  tax, 
the  proceeds  of  which,  as  they  came  in, 
should  be  exchangeable  for  the  notes  of  that 
particular  emission  only.  This  depended,  it 
is  true,  on  the  will  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
and  would  have  brought  on  us  the  phalanx 
of  paper  interest.  But  that  interest  is  now 
defunct. — ^lo  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  381.  (M., 
Sep.  1814.) 

5680. .     To  give  readier  credit 

to  their  bills,  without  obliging  themselves  to 

^ive  cash  for  them  on  demand,  let  their  col- 

?ctors  be  instructed  to  do  so,  when  they  have 

h;  thus,  in  some  measure,  performing  the 


functions  of  a  bank,  as  to  their  own  notes.— 
To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  382.  (M..  Sep. 
1814.) 

5631.  NATIONAL  CXnEKBENCY,  B«- 
demptioxi. — ^Treasury  notes  of  small  as  well 
as  high  denomination,  bottomed  on  a  tax 
which  would  redeem  them  in  ten  years,  would 
place  at  our  disposal  the  whole  circulating 
medium  of  the  United  States;  a  fund  of 
credit  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  any  prob- 
able length  of  war.  A  small  issue  of  such 
paper  is  now  commencing.  It  will  imme- 
diately supersede  the  bank  paper;  nobody  re- 
ceiving that  now  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
day,  and  never  in  payments  which  are  to  He 
by  for  any  time.  In  fact,  all  the  banks 
having  declared  they  will  not  give  cash  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  notes,  these  circulate 
merely  because  there  is  no  other  medium  of 
exchange.  As  soon  as  the  treasury  notes  get 
into  circulation,  the  others  will  cease  to  hold 
any  competition  with  them.  I  trust  that  an- 
other year  will  confirm  this  experiment,  and 
restore  this  fund  to  the  public,  who  ought 
never  more  to  permit  its  being  filched  from 
them  by  private  speculators  and  disoiiganizers 
of  the  circulation. — To  W.  H.  Crawpord.  vi, 
419.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  503.     (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

5632. .    The  third  great  measure 

necessary  to  ensure  us  permanent  prosperity, 
should  ensure  resources  of  money  by  the  sup- 
pression of  all  paper  circulation  during  peace, 
and  licensing  that  of  the  nation  alone  during 
war.  The  metallic  medium  of  which  we 
should  be  possessed  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  would  be  a  sufficient  fund  for  all  the 
loans  we  should  need  through  its  contin- 
uance; and  if  the  national  bills  issued,  be 
bottomed  (as  is  indispensable)  on  pledges  of 
specific  taxes  for  their  redemption  within  cer- 
tain and  moderate  epochs,  and  be  of  proper 
denominations  for  circulation,  no  interest  on 
them  would  be  necessary  or  just,  because  they 
would  answer  to  every  one  the  purposes  of 
the  metallic  money  withdrawn  and  replaced 
by  them, — To  William  H.  Crawford,  vii.  8. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  36.  (M..  1816.)  See  Banks, 
Dollar,  Money,  and  Paper  Money. 

—   NATIONAL   TTNIVEBSIT7. — See 

University. 

5633.  NATIONS^    Goxistitatioxui    for.— 

Such  indeed  are  the  different  circumstances, 
prejudices,  and  habits  of  different  nations, 
that  the  constitution  of  no  one  would  be 
reconcilable  to  any  other  in  every  point — ^To 
M.  Coray.    vii,  320.    (M.,  1823.) 

5634.  NATIONS,     Dietotion     to.— The 

presumption  of  dictating  to  an  independent 
nation  the  form  of  its  government,  is  so 
arrogant,  so  atrocious,  that  indignation,  as 
well  as  moral  sentiment,  enlists  all  oar  par- 
tialities and  prayers  in  favor  of  one,  and  our 
equal  execrations  against  the  other. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  vii,  287.  Ford  Ea,  x,  257. 
(M..  1823.) 

5635.  NATIONS^  Buropoan.— The  Euro- 
pean societies     *     *     *     under  pretence  of 
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goveming,  have  divided  their  nations  into 
two  classes,  wolves  and  sheep. — ^To  Edward 
Carrington.  ii,  lOO.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.  (P., 
1787.) 

5686. .  The  European  arc  na- 
tions of  eternal  war.  All  their  energies  are 
expended  in  the  destruction  of  the  labor, 
property,  and  lives  of  their  people.— To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  288.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
257.    (M..  1823.) 

5637.  NATIONS,  Extinction  of  .—I  shall 
not  wonder  to  see  the  scenes  of  ancient  Rome 
and  Carthage  renewed  in  our  day;  and  if 
not  pursued  to  the  same  issue,  it  may  be  be- 
cause the  republic  of  modem  powers  will  not 
permit  the  extinction  of  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers.—To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  553-  (?•» 
1786.) 

5688.  NATIONS,  Good  faitli.— A  char- 
acter of  good  faith  is  of  as  much  value  to  a 
nation  as  to  an  individual. — ^The  Anas.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  332.     (1808.) 

5689.  NATIONS,  Oovemment  of.— I 
think,  with  others,  that  nations  are  to  be  gov- 
erned according  to  their  own  interest,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  their  interest,  in  the 
long  run  to  be  grateful,  faithful  to  their  en- 
gagements, even  in  the  worst  of  circum- 
stances, and  honorable  and  generous  always. 
— To  M.  M  Lafayette,  iii,  132.  Ford  ed., 
V,  152.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6640.  NATIONS,  History  and.— Wars 
and  contentions,  indeed,  fill  the  pages  of  his- 
tory with  more  matter.  But  more  blest  is 
that  nation  whose  silent  course  of  happiness 
furtiishes  nothing  for  history  to  say.  This  is 
what  I  ambition  for  my  own  country.— To 
Count  Diodati.    v,  62.     (W.,  1807.) 

5641.  NATIONS,  Ignorant.— If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  it  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be.— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  4.     (M.,  1816.) 

5642.  NATIONS,  Interest  of.— The  in- 
terests of  a  nation,  when  well  understood, 
will  be  found  to  coincide  with  their  moral 
duties.— Paragraph  for  President's  Mes- 
sage.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  119.     (1792.) 

5643.  NATIONS,  Jefferson's  prayer  for 
all. — I  wish  that  all  nations  may  recover  and 
retain  their  independence;  that  those  which 

•  are  overgrown  may  not  advance  beyond  safe 
measures  of  power,  that  a  salutary  balance 
may  be  ever  maintained  among  nations,  and 
that  our  peace,  commerce  and  friendship, 
may  be  sought  and  cultivated  by  all.— To 
Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  464-  FoRd  ed.,  ix,  520. 
(M.,  1815.) 

5644. .    Notwithstanding  all  the 

French  and  British  atrocities,  which  will  for- 
ever disgrace  the  present  era  of  history, 
their  shameless  prostration  of  all  the  laws 
of  morality  which  constitute  the  security, 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  man— notwithstand- 
ing the  waste  of  human  life,  and  measure  of 
human  suffering  which  they  have  inflicted  on 


the  world — nations  hitherto  in  slavery  have 
desired  through  all  this  bloody  mist  a  glim- 
mering of  their  own  rights,  have  dared  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  see  that  their  own 
power  will  suffice  for  their  emancipation. 
Their  tyrants  must  now  give  them  more 
moderate  forms  of  government,  and  they 
seem  now  to  be  sensible  of  this  themselves. 
Instead  of  the  parricide  treason  of  Bonaparte 
in  employing  the  means  confided  to  him  as  a 
republican  magistrate  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  republic,  and  establishment  of  a  military 
despotism  in  himself  and  his  descendants,  to 
the  subversion  of  the  neighboring  govern- 
ments, and  erection  of  thrones  for  his 
brothers,  his  sisters  and  sycophants,  had  he 
honestly  employed  that  power  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  the  freedom  of  his 
own  country,  there  is  not  a  nation  in  Eu- 
rope which  would  not  at  this  day  have  had 
a  more  rational  government,  one  in  which  the 
will  of  the  people  should  have  had  a  mod- 
erating and  salutary  influence.  The  work 
will  now  be  longer,  will  swell  more  rivers 
with  blood,  produce  more  sufferings  and  more 
crimes.  But  it  will  be  consummated;  and 
that  it  may  be  will  be  the  theme  of  my  con- 
stant prayers  while  I  shall  remain  on  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  heavens  above.- To 
William  Bentley.    vi,  503.     (M.,  181 5.) 

5645.  NATIONS,  Just  and  nnjust.— A 

just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word,  when  re- 
course is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to 
bridle  others. — Second  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  40.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  343.    ( 1805.) 

5646. .  No  nation,  however  pow- 
erful, any  more  than  an  individual,  can  he 
unjust  with  impunity.  Sooner  or  later  public 
opinion,  an  instrument  merely  moral  in  the 
beginning,  will  find  occasion  physically  to  in- 
flict its  sentences  on  the  unjust.— To  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  viii.  300.     (M.,  1804.) 

5647.  NATIONS,  Justice  and.— No  na- 
tion can  answer  for  perfect  exactitude  of  pro- 
ceedings in  all  their  inferior  courts.  It  suf- 
fices to  provide  a  supreme  judicature,  where 
all  error  and  partiality  will  be  ultimately 
corrected.— To  George  Hammond,  iii,  414. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  55-    (Pa.,  i7Q2.) 

5648.  NATIONS,  LiberaL— A  nation,  by 
establishing  a  character  of  liberality  and  mag- 
nanimity, gains  in  the  friendship  and  respect 
of  others  more  than  the  worth  of  mere 
money. — Special  Message,    viii,  56.    (1806.) 

5649.  NATIONS,  Manners  of.— It  is 
difficult  to  determine  on  the  standard  by 
which  the  manners  of  a  nation  may  be  tried, 
whether  catholic  or  particular.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  a  native  to  bring  to  that  standard 
the  manners  of  his  own  nation,  familiarized 
to  him  by  habit— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
403.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  266.    (1782.) 

5650.  NATIONS,  Honey  and  rights  of. 
— Money  is  the  agent  by  which  modem  na- 
tions will  recover  their  rights. — To  Comte  db 
MousTiER,     ii,   389-      Ford   ed.,   v,    12.    (P., 
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5661.  NATIONS,  MoroUty.— A  nation, 
as  a  society,  forms  a  moral  person,  and  every 
member  of  it  is  personally  responsible  for 
his  society. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  419. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  59.  (Pa.,  1792.)  Sec  Morality 
(National). 

5662. .    The    moral    obligations 

•constitute  a  law  for  nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals.—R.  TO  A.  N.  Y.  Tammany  So- 
ciety,   viii,  127.    (1808.) 

6668.  NATIONS,  Natural  rights  of.— 
In  no  case  are  the  laws  of  a  nation  changed, 
of  natural  right,  by  their  passage  from  one 
to  another  domination.  The  soil,  the  in- 
habitants, their  property,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  protected  go  together.  Their 
laws  are  subject  to  be  changed  only  in  the 
ease,  and  extent  which  their  new  legislature 
shall  will.— Batture  Case,    viii,  528.    (1812.) 

6664.  NATIONS^     Neighboring.— We 

have  seldom  seen  neighborhood  produce  af- 
fection among  nations.  The  reverse  is  almost 
the  universal  truth.— To  John  C.  Brecken- 
«n)GE.  iv,  499.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  243.  (M., 
1803.) 

6666.  NATIONS,  Oppressed.— That  we 
should  wish  to  see  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries free,  is  as  natural,  and  at  least  as  jus- 
tifiable, as  that  one  King  should  wish  to  see 
the  Kings  of  other  countries  maintained  in 
their  despotism.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii, 
.78.    Ford  ed.,  x.  90.    (M.,  1817.) 

6656.  NATIONS,  Peculiarities  of.— In 
reading  the  travels  of  a  Frenchman  through 
the  United  States  what  he  remarks  as  pe- 
culiarities in  us,  prove  to  us  the  contrary  pe- 
culiarities of  the  French.  We  have  the  ac- 
counts of  Barbary  from  European  and  Amer- 
ican travellers.  It  would  be  more  amusing 
if  Melli  Melli  would  give  us  his  observa- 
tions on  the  United  States.  If,  with  the 
fables  and  follies  of  the  Hindoos,  so  justly 
pointed  out  to  us  by  yourself  and  other 
travellers,  we  could  compare  the  contrast  of 
those  which  an  Hindoo  traveller  would 
imagine  he  found  among  us,  it  might  enlarge 
our  instruction.  It  would  be  curious  to  see 
what  parallel  among  us  he  would  select  for 
his  Veeshni. — To  Nathaniel  Greene,  vi, 
72.     (M.,  1812.) 

6657.  NATIONS,  PoUtical  conditions 
in. — The  condition  of  different  descriptions 
of  inhabitants  in  any  country  is  a  matter  of 
municipal  arrangement,  of  which  no  foreign 
country  has  a  right  to  take  notice.  All  its 
inhabitants  are  as  men  to  them. — To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  37-  Ford  ed.,  x,  46.  (M., 
1816.) 

6668.  NATIONS,  Bepresentation  and. 
— ^The  [representative principle]  has  taken  deep 
root  in  the  European  mind,  and  will  have  its 
growth;  their  despots,*  sensible  of  this,  arc 
already  offering  this  modification  of  their 
governments,  as  if  of  their  own  accord.    In- 

n  consentinf?  to  the  newspaper  publication  of  this 
r;t,  Jefferson  directed  that "  despots  "  be  changed 
lers  ".—Editor. 


stead  of  the  parricide  treason  of  Bonaparte. 
in  perverting  the  means  confided  to  him  as  a 
republican  magistrate,  to  the  subversion  of 
that  republic  and  erection  of  a  military  des- 
potism for  himself  and  his  family,  had  he 
used  it  honestly  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  free  government  in  his  own 
country,  France  would  now  have  been  in 
freedom  and  rest ;  and  her  example  operating 
in  a  contrary  direction,  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope would  have  had  a  government  over 
which  the  will  of  the  people  would  have  had 
some  control.  His  atrocious  egotism  has 
checked  the  salutary  progress  of  principle, 
and  deluged  it  with  rivers  of  blood  which  are 
not  yet  run  out.  To  the  vast  sum  of  dev- 
astation and  of  human  misery,  of  which  he 
has  been  the  guilty  cause,  much  is  still  to  be 
added.  But  the  object  is  fixed  in  the  eye  of 
nations,  and  they  will  press  on  to  its  accom- 
plishment and  to  the  general  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  man.  What  a  germ  have  we 
planted,  and  how  faithfully  should  we  cherish 
the  parent  tree  at  home ! — To  Benjamin  Aus- 
tin,   vi,  520.    Ford  ed.,  x,  8.    (M.,  1816.) 

6669.  NATIONS,    Bevolutlon.— When 

subjects  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  field,  they  are  then  an  independent  power 
as  to  all  neutral  nations,  are  entitled  to  their 
commerce,  and  to  protection  within  their  lim- 
its.— To  James  Monroe,  vi.  550.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  19.     (M..  1816.) 

6660.  NATIONS,  Standing  of.— The  just 
standing  of  all  nations  is  the  health  and 
security  of  all. — To  James  Maury,  vi,  52. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  349.     (M.,  18 12.) 

6661.  NATIONS,  Unity  of  large.— The 

laws  of  nature  render  a  large  country  un- 
conquerable if  they  adhere  firmly  together, 
and  to  their  purpose. — ^To  H.  Innes.  Foro 
ED.,  vi,  266.    (Pa.,  1793) 

6662. .    Without  union  of  action 

and  effort  in  all  its  parts,  no  nation  can  be 
happy  or  safe. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  100, 
PoRD  ED.,  ix,  75.    (W.,  1807.) 

6663. .    A    nation    united     can 

never  be  conquered.  We  have  seen  what  the 
ignorant,  bigoted  and  unarmed  Spaniards 
could  do  against  the  disciplined  veterans  of 
their  invaders.  *  *  ♦  The  oppressors  may 
cut  off  heads  after  heads,  but  like  those  of  the 
Hydra  they  multiply  at  every  stroke.  The  re- 
cruits within  a  nation's  own  limits  are  prompt- 
and  without  number ;  while  those  of  their  in- 
vaders from  a  distance  are  slow,  limited,  and 
must  come  to  an  end. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
525.     (M.,  1816.) 

6664.  NATIONS,  Yonng.— The  first  ob- 
ject of  young  societies  is  bread  and  covering; 
science  is  but  secondary  and  subsequent. — To 
J.  Evelyn  Denison.    vii,  418.     (M.,  1825.) 

6665.  NATIONS  (American),  Coalition 

of. — Nothing  is  so  important  as  that  America 
shall  separate  herself  from  the  s)rstcms  of 
Europe,  and  establish  one  of  her  own.  Onr 
circumstances,  our  pursuits,  our  interests 
are    distinct,    the   principles    of    our    policy 
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should  be  so  also.  All  entanglements  with 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  should  be  avoided 
if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice  shall  be 
the  polar  stars  of  the  American  societies. 
*  *  *  [This]  would  be  a  leading  principle 
with  me,  had  I  longer  to  live. — ^To  J.  Correa 
DE  Serra.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x,  162.  (M., 
Oct.  1820.) 

5666.  KATTTBAL  BBIDQE,  Deecrip- 
tion. — ^The  Natural  Bridge,  the  most  sublime 
of  Nature's  works,  *  *  *  is  on  the  ascent 
of  a  hill  which  seems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  some  great  convulsion. 
The  fissure,  just  at  the  Bridge,  is,  by  some  ad-. 
measurements,  270  feet  deep,  by  others  only 
205.  It  is  about  45  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  90  feet  at  the  top;  this  of  course  deter- 
mines the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  height 
from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is 
about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  mass,  at  the  summit  of  the 
arch,  about  forty  feet.  A  part  of  this  thick- 
ness is  constituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which 
gives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  resi- 
due, with  the  hill  on  both  sides,  is  one  solid 
rock  of  limestone.  The  arch  approaches  the 
semi-elliptical  form;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the 
ellipsis,  which  would  be  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
is  many  times  longer  than  the  semi-axis  which 

fives  its  height.  Looking  down  from  this 
eight  about  a  minute,  gave  me  a  violent 
headache.  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  pain- 
ful and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  de- 
lightful in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  emotions  arising  from  the  sublime  to 
be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here;  so  beauti- 
ful an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  spring- 
ing as  it  were  up  to  heaven,  the  rapture  of 
the  spectator  is  really  indescribable  I  The  fis- 
sure continuing  narrow,  deep  and  straight,  for 
a  considerable  distance  above  and  below  the 
Bridge,  opens  a  short  but  very  pleasing  view 
of  the  North  Mountain  on  one  side  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  other,  at  the  distance  each 
of  them  of  about  five  miles. — Notes  om  Vir- 
ginia,    viii,   269.     Ford  ed.,   iii,    109.     (1782.) 

5667.  NATUBAL  BBIDGE,  Greatest 
curioBity.— The  greatest  of  our  curiosities, 
the  Natural  Bridge. — To  Rev.  Chas.  Clay. 
iii,  125.    Ford  ed.,  v,  142.     (M.,  1790.) 

5668.  NATUBAL  BBIDQE,  Hermitage 
near. — I  sometimes  think  of  building  a  little 
hermitage  at  the  Natural  Bridge  (for  it  is  my 
property)  and  of  passing  there  a  part  of  the 
year  at  least. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii, 
80.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  345.     (P.,  1786.) 

5669.  KATTTBAL  HISTOBY,  Ameri- 
can animala. — I   really  doubt  whether  the 

.  flat-homed  elk  exists  in  America.  *  ♦  * 
I  have  seen  the  daim,  the  cerf,  the  chevreuil 
of  Europe.  But  the  animal  we  call  elk,  and 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  round- 
horned  elk,  is  very  different  from  them.  *  *  * 
I  suspect  that  you  will  find  that  the  moose,  the 
rouna-horned  elk,  and^  the  American  deer  are 
species  not  existing  in  Europe.  The  moose 
is  perhaps  of  a  new  class. — ^To  Comte  de 
BuppoN.  ii,  286.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  458.  (P., 
1787.) 

5670.  KATTTBAL  HI8T0BY,  Anatomy 
and.— The  systems  of  Cuvier  and  Blumcn- 
bach,  and  especially  that  of  Blumenbach,  are 
liable  to  the  objection  of  going  too  much  into 
the  province  of  anatomy.  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed,  that  anatomy  is  a  part  ot   natural  his- 


tory. In  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  it  cer- 
tainly is.  In  that  sense,  however,  it  would 
comprehend  all  the  natural  sciences,  every 
created  thing  being  a  subject  of  natural  his- 
tory in  extenso.  *  *  *  As  soon  as  the 
structure  of  any  natural  production  is  destroyed 
by  art,  it  ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  enters  into  the  domain  ascribed  to 
chemistry,  to  pharmacy,  to  anatomy,  &c. 
t^innaeus's  method  was  liable  to  this  objection  so 
far  as  it  required  the  aid  of  anatomical  dis- 
section, as  01  the  heart,  for  instance,  to  ascer- 
tain the  place  of  any  animal,  or  of  a  chemical 
process  for  that  of  a  mineral  substance.  It 
would  certainly  be  better  to  adopt  as  much  as 
possible  such  exterior  and  visible  character- 
istics as  eVery  traveler  is  competent  to  observe, 
to  ascertain  and  to  relate. — To  Dr.  John  Man- 
ners,   vi,    321.     (M.,    18 14.)     See    Anatomy. 

5671.  KATTTBAL    HISTOBY,    Buffon 

and.— You  must  not  presume  too  strongly 
that  your  comb-footed  bird  is  known  to  M.  de 
Buffon.  He  did  not  know  our  panther.  I  gave 
him  the  striped  skin  of  one  I  bought  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  presents  him  a  new  species 
which  will  appear  in  his  next  volume. — To 
Francis  Hopkinson.     ii,  74.     (P.,    1786.) 

5672. .    I  have  convinced  M.  de 

BufTon  that  our  deer  is  not  a  chevreuil.  and 
would  you  believe  that  many  letters  to  different 
acquaintances  in  Virginia,  where  this  animal 
is  so  common,  have  never  enabled  me  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  large  pair  of  their  horns,  a 
blue  and  a  red  skin  stuffed,  to  show  him  their 
colors  at  different  seasons.  He  has  never  seen 
the  horns  of  what  we  call  the  elk.  This  would 
decide  whether  it  be  an  elk  or  a  deer.* — To 
Francis    Hopkinson.     ii,    74.     (P.,    1786.) 

5678. .    I  have  made  a  particular 

acquaintance  with  Monsieur  de  Buffon,  and 
have  a  great  desire  to  give  him  the  best  idea 
I  can  of  our  elk.  You  could  not  oblige  me  more 
than  by  sending  me  the  horns,  skeleton  and 
skin  of  an  elk,  were  it  possible  to  procure  them. 
*  *  *  Everything  of  this  kind  is  precious 
here  [France]. — To  Archibald  Stuart,  i, 
518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  189.  (P..  1786.)  Sec 
Buffon. 

5674.  NATUBAL     HISTOBY,     Costly 

Bpecimexui. — You  ask  if  you  shall  say  any- 
thing to  Sullivan  about  the  bill.  No ;  only  that 
it  is  paid.  I  have  received  letters  from  him  ex- 
plaining the  matter.  It  was  realhr  for  the 
skin  and  bones  of  the  moose,  as  1  had  con- 
jectured. It  was  my  fault  that  I  had  not  given 
him  a  rough  idea  of  the  expense  I  would  be 
willing  to  incur  for  them.  He  made  the  ac- 
quisition an  object  of  a  regular  campaign,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  winter  one.  The  troops  he  cm- 
ployed  sallied  forth,  as  he  writes  me,  in  the 
month  of  March — much  snow — a  herd  attacked 
—one  killed — in  the  wilderness — a  road  to  cut 
twenty  miles — to  be  drawn  by  hand  from  the 
frontiers  to  bis  house — ^bones  to  be  cleaned, 
&c.,  &c.  In  fine,  he  puts  himself  to  an  infini- 
tude of  trouble,  more  than  I  meant.  He  did  it 
cheerfully,  and  I  feel  myself  reallv  under  obli- 
gations to  him.  That  the  tragecly  might  not 
want  a  proper  catastrophe,  the  box,  bones,  and 
all  are  lost ;  so  that  this  chapter  of  natural  his- 
tory  will    still    remain    a   blank.     But    I    have 

•  *•  The  venerable  Buffon  was  indebted  to  Jefferson 
for  torrents  of  information  concerning  nature  In 
America,  as  well  as  for  many  valuable  specimens. 
Buffon  wrote  to  Jefferson, '  I  should  have  consulted 
you,  sir,  before  publishing  my  natural  history,  and 
then  I  should  have  been  sure  of  my  facts '."—Par- 
TON's  Life  of  Jefferson, 
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written  to  him  not  to  send  me  another. — To 
W.  S.  Smith,    ii,  284.     (P.,   1787.) 

5675.  KATUBAL  HI8T0BY,  Elk  and 
d«er.— In  my  conversations  with  the  Count 
de  Bufifon  on  the  subjects  of  natural  history, 
I  find  him  absolutely  unacquainted  with  our 
elk  and  our  deer.  He  has  hitherto  believed 
that  our  deer  never  had  horns  more  than  a 
foot  long;  and  has,  therefore,  classed  th^ 
with  the  roe  buck  which,  I  am  sure,  you  know 
them  to  be  diflferent  from.  ♦  ♦  *  Will  you 
take  the  trouble  to  procure  for  me  the  largest 
pair  of  buck's  horns  you  can,  and  a  large  skin 
of  each  color,  that  is  to  say,  a  red  and  a  blue? 
If  it  were  possible  to  take  these  from  a  buck 
tust  killed,  to  leave  all  the  bones  of  the  head 
m  the  skin,  with  the  horns  on,  to  leave  the 
bones  of  the  legs  in  the  skin  also,  and  the  hoofs 
to  it,  so  that,  having  only  made  an  incision 
all  along  the  belly  and  neck,  to  take  the  animal 
out  at,  we  could,  by  sewing  up  that  incision, 
and  stuffing  the  skin,  present  the  true  size  and 
form  of  the  animal ;  it  would  be  a  most  precious 
present—To  A.  Gary,    i,  507.     (P.,  1786.) 

5676. .    You  give  mc  hopes  of 

being  able  to  procure  for  me  some  of  the  big 
bones.  *  *  ♦  A  specimen  of  each  of  the 
several  species  of  bones  now  to  be  found,  is 
to  me  the  most  desirable  object  in  natural  his- 
tory. And  there  is  no  expense  of  package  or 
of  safe  transportation  which  I  will  not  sladly 
reimburse  to  procure  them  safely.  Elk  noms 
of  very  extraordinary  size,  or  anything  else 
uncommon,  would  be  very  acceptable. — ^To 
Jambs  Stbptob.  i,  323.  Ford  id.,  iii,  62. 
(1782.) 

5677.  NATURAL  HI8T0BT,  Export- 
ing deer.— Our  deer  have  been  often  sent  to 
England  and  Scotland.  Do  you  know  (with 
certainty)  whether  they  have  ever  bred  with 
the  red  deer  of  those  countries? — ^To  A.  Gary. 
i,  508.     (P.,  1786.) 

5678.  NATURAIi  HISTORY,  Far 
West. — Any  observations  of  your  own  on 
the  subject  of  the  big  bones  or  their  history, 
or  anytning  else  in  the  western  country,  will 
come  acceptably  to  me,  because  I  know  you 
see  the  works  of  nature  in  the  great,  and  not 
merely  in  detail.  Descriptions  of  animals, 
vegetables,  minerals  or  other  curious  things; 
notes  as  to  the  Indians'  information  of  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  waters 
of  the  South  Sea,  &c.,  &c.,  will  strike  your  mind 
as  worthy  being  communicated. — To  James 
Steptoe.     i,    323.     Ford   ed.,    iii,    63.     (1782.) 

5679.  NATTTBAL  HISTORY,  French 
deer. — I  have  examined  some  of  the  red  deer 
of  this  country  [France]  at  the  distance  of 
about  Fixtv  yards,  and  I  find  no  other  difference 
between  tnem  and  ours  than  a  shade  or  two  in 
the   color.— To   A.   Gary,     i,   507.     (P.,    1786.) 

5680.  NATUBAL  HISTOBY,  Grouse 
and  pheasant. — In  the  King's  cabinet  of 
Natural  History,  of  which  Monsieur  de  Buffon 
has  the  superintendence,  I  observed  that  they 
had  neither  our  grouse  nor  our  pheasant. 
*  *  *  Pray  buy  the  male  and  female  of 
each,  employ  some  apothecary's  boy  to  prepare 
them,  and  send  them  to  me. — To  F.  Mopkin- 
soN.     i,    506.     (P.,    1786.)     See   Birds. 

5681.  NATURAL  HISTOBY,  Import- 
ing TTseful  Animals. — A  fellow  passenger 
with  me  from  Boston  to  England,  promised  to 
send  to  you,  in  my  name,  some  hares,  rabbits, 
pheasants,  and  partridges,  by  the  return  of  the 
^hip,    which   was   to   go   to   Virginia,   and   the 


captain  promised  to  take  ^reat  care  of  them. 
My  friend  procured  the  animals,  and  the  ship 
changing  her  destination,  he  kept  .them  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  other  conveyance,  till 
they  all  perished.  I  do  not  despair,  howeyer. 
of  finding  some  opportunity  still  of  sending  a 
colony  of  useful  animals. — ^To  A.  Gary.  i. 
508.     (P.,   1786.) 

5682.  NATUBAL  HISTOBY,  nomen- 
clature.— ^The  uniting  all  nations  under  one 
language  in  natural  history  had  been  happily 
effected  by  Linnaeus,  and  can  scarcely  be 
hoped  for  a  second  time.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  so  desperate  as  to  make  all  mankind  agree 
in  giving  up  a  language  they  possess,  for  one 
which  they  have  to  learn.  ♦  ♦  *  Disciples 
of  Linn«u8,  of  Blumenbach,  and  of  Cuvier. 
exclusively  possessing  their  own  nomenclatures, 
can  no  longer  communicate  intelligibly  with  one 
another. — To  Dr.  John  Manners,  vi,  321. 
(M.,  1814.) 

5688. .    To    disturb    Linnaeus* s 

system  was  unfortunate.  The  new  system  at> 
tempted  in  botany,  by  Jussieu,  in  mineralogy, 
by  Hatiiy,  are  subjects  of  the  same  regret,  and 
so  also  the  no-system  of  Buffon,  the  great  advo- 
cate of  individualism  in  opposition  to  classi- 
^cation.  He  would  carry  us  back  to  the  days 
and  to  the  confusion  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
give  up  the  improvements  of  twenty  centuries, 
and  cooperate  with  the  neologists  in  rendering 
the  science  of  one  generation  useless  to  the 
next  by  perpetual  changes  of  its  language. — 
To  Dr.  John  Manners,     vi,  322.     (M.,  1814.) 

5684.  NATTTBAIi    HI8T0BY,    A    pas- 

8ion.»-Natural  History  is  my  passion. — ^To 
Harry  Innes.  iii,  217.  Ford  ed.,  ▼,  294. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

5685.  NATTTBAL  HI8T0BY,  WeevU 
fly. — I  do  not  think  the  natural  history  of  the 
weevil  fly  of  Virginia  has  been  yet  sutbciently 
detailed.  What  do  you  think  of  beginning  to 
turn  your  attention  to  this  insect^  in  order  to 

five  its  history  to  the  Philosophical  Society? 
t  would  require  some  Summers'  observations. 
*  *  *  I  long  to  be  free  for  pursuits  of  this 
kind  instead  of  the  detestable  ones  in  which  1 
am  now  laboring  without  pleasure  to  myself, 
or  profit  to  others.  In  short,  I  long  to  be  with 
you  at  Monticello. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  325.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

5686.  NATCTBAL  HISTOBY,  WUd 
Bheep.— I  have  never  known  to  what  family 
you  ascribed  the  Wild  Sheep,  or  Fleecy  Goat, 
as  Governor  Lewis  called  it«  or  the  Pofio- 
trajos,  if  its  name  must  be  Greek.  He  gave 
me  a  skin,  but  I  know  he  carried  a  more  per> 
feet  one,  with  the  horns  on.  to  Mr.  Peale; 
and  if  I  recollect  well  those  horns,  they,  with 
the  fleece,  would  induce  one  to  suspect  it  to 
be  the  Lama,,  or  at  least  a  Lama  aHinis.  I 
will  thank  you  to  inform  me  what  you  deter- 
mine it  to  be. — ^To  Dr.  Wistar.  v,  218.  (W.. 
1807.) 

_  NATTTBAL  LAW.— See  Majority. 

5687.  KATaBAL  BIGHTS,  Abridgrin^. 
— All  natural  rights  may  be  abridged  or  modi- 
fied  in  their  exercise  by  law.— Official  Opin- 
ion,   vii,  498.    Ford  ed.,  v,  206.    (1790) 

5688. .  Laws  abridging  the  natu- 
ral right  of  the  citizen,  should  be  restrained 
by  rigorous  constructions  within  their  nar- 
rowest limits.— To  Isaac  McPherson.  vi, 
176.    (M.,  1813.)     Sec  Duty  (Naturai.). 
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5689.  KATTTBAL  BIGHTS,  Authority 
over.^)ur  rulers  can  have  ♦  ♦  »  au- 
thority over  such  natural  rights  only  as  we 
have  submitted  to  them. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  400.    Ford  ED.,  iii,  263.    (1782.} 

5690.  NATTJBAIi  BIGHTS,  Choiod  of 
vocation.— Everyone  has  a  natural  right  to 
choose  that  vocation  in  life  which  he  thinks 
most  likely  to  give  him  comfortable  subsist- 
ence.— ^Thoughts  on  Lotteries,  ix,  505. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  366.    (M.,  Feb.  1826.) 

5691.  KATTTBAL  BIGHTS,  Equal 
Bights  v».^No  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
commit  aggression  on  the  equal  rishts  of 
another;  and  this  is  all  from  which  the  laws 
ought  to  restrain  him. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer. 
vii.  3.    Ford  ed.,  x,  32.     (M..  1816.) 

5692.  KATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Kings  and. 
— These  are  our  grievances,  which  we  have 
thus  laid  before  his  Majesty,  with  that  free- 
dom of  language  and  sentiment  which  be- 
comes a  free  people,  claiming  their  rights  as 
derived  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not 
as  the  gift  of  their  Chief  Magistrate. — Rights 
OP  British  America,  t,  141.  Ford  ed.^  i, 
445.     (1774.) 

6698.  NATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Koral 
sense  and.— Questions  of  natural  right  are 
triable  by  their  conformity  with  the  moral 
sense  and  reason  of  man. — Opinion  on 
French  Treaties,  vii,  618.  Ford  ed.^  vi, 
225.    (1793.)    See  Moral  Sense. 

5694.  NATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Bestoring. 

— I  shall  see  with  sincere  satisfaction  the 
progress  of  those  sentiments  which  tend  to  re- 
store to  man  all  his  natural  rights. — R.  to 
A.  Danburv  Baptists,    viii.  113.    (1802.) 

5695.  KATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Betention 
of. — The  idea  is  quite  unfounded  that  on  en- 
tering into  society  we  give  up  any  natural 
rights. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford  ed., 
X,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

5696.  NATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Self-gov- 
emment  and. — Every  man,  and  every  body 
of  men  on  earth,  possesses  the  right  of  self- 
government.  They  receive  it  with  their  being 
from  the  hand  of  nature.  Individuals  exer- 
cise it  by  their  single  will ;  collections  of  men 
by  that  of  their  majority ;  for  the  law  of  the 
majority  is  the  natural  law  of  every  society 
of  men.  When  a  certain  description  of  men 
are  to  transact  together  a  particular  business, 
the  times  and  places  of  their  meeting  and 
separating,  depend  on  their  own  will;  they 
make  a  part  of  the  natural  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. This,  like  all  other  natural  rights, 
may  be  abridged  or  modified  in  its  exercise 
by  their  own  consent,  or  by  the  law  of  those 
who  depute  them,  if  they  meet  in  the  right 
of  others;  but  as  far  as  it  is  not  abridged 
or  modified,  they  retain  it  as  a  natural  right, 
and  may  exercise  them  in  what  form  they 
please,  either  exclusively  by  themselves,  or  in 
association  with  others,  or  by  others  alto- 
gether, as  they  shall  agree. — Official  Opin- 
ion,   vii,  496.    Ford  ed.,  v,  205.    (1790.) 


5797.  KATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Social  du- 
ties and.— I  am  convinced  man  has  no  natu- 
ral right  in  opposition  to  his  social  duties. — 
R.  TO  A.  Danburv  Baptists,  viii,  113. 
(1802.)    See  Rights. 

—  KATTTBAIi  SELECTION,  Applica- 
tion to  mankind. — See  Race. 

5698.  NATUBALIZATION,  BligibiUty. 
— All  persons  who,  by  their  own  oath  or  af- 
firmation, or  by  other  testimony,  shall  give 
satisfactory  proof  to  any  court  of  record  in 
this  Colony  that  they  propose  to  reside  in 
the  same  seven  years,  at  the  least,  and  who 
shall  subscribe  the  fundamental  laws,  shall  be 
considered  as  residents,  and  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  persons  natural  bom. — Proposed 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  26.  (June 
1776.) 

5699.  KATTTBALIZATION,  Laws.— I 
cannot  omit  recommending  a  revisal  of  the 
laws  on  the  subject  of  naturalization.  Con- 
sidering the  ordinary  chances  of  human  life, 
a  denial  of  citizenship  under  a  residence  of 
fourteen  years  is  a  denial  to  a  great  propor- 
tion of  those  who  ask  it,  and  controls  a  policy 
pursued  from  their  first  settlement  by  many 
of  these  States,  and  still  believed  of  conse- 

?iuence  to  their  prosperity.  And  shall  we  re- 
use the  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress  that 
hospitality  which  the  savages  of  the  wilder- 
ness extended  to  our  fathers  arriving  in  this 
land?  Shall  oppressed  humanity  find  no 
asylum  on  this  globe?  The  Constitution,  in- 
deed, has  wisely  provided  that,  for  admission 
to  certain  offices  of  important  trust,  a  resi- 
dence shall  be  required  sufficient  to  develop 
character  and  design.  But  might  not  the 
general  character  and  capabilities  of  a  citizen 
be  safely  communicated  to  every  one  mani- 
festing a  bona  fide  purpose  of  embarking  his 
life  and  fortunes  permanently  with  us?  with 
restrictions,  perhaps,  to  guard  against  the 
fraudulent  usurpation  of  our  flag;  an  abuse 
which  brings  so  much  embarrassment  and 
loss  on  the  genuine  citizen,  and  so  much 
danger  to  the  nation  of  being  involved  in 
war,  that  no  endeavor  should  be  spared  to 
detect  and  suppress  it. — First  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  124.  (Dec. 
1801.)     See  Citizens  and  Expatriation. 

5700.  NATUBALIZATION,  Non-recog- 
nition of. — The  decrees  of  the  British  courts 
that  British  subjects  adopted  here  since  the 
peace,  and  carrying  on  commerce  from  hence, 
are  still  British  subjects,  and  their  cargoes 
British  property.*  have  shaken  these  quasi- 
citizens  in  their  condition.  The  French  adopt 
the  same  principle  as  to  their  cargoes  when 
captured.  *  ♦  ♦  Is  it  worth  our  while  to 
go  to  war  to  support  the  contrary  doctrine? 
The  British  principle  is  clearly  against  the 
law  of  nations,  but  which  way  our  interest 
lies  is  also  worthy  of  consideration. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  214.  (Pa.. 
March  1798.) 

5701.  NATTJBALIZATION,  Obstruct- 
ing.— He  [George  III.]  has  endeavored  to 
pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  oflfice  in 
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Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  *  ♦  *  by  endeavoring  to  prevent 
the  population  of  our  country,  and  for  that 
purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners. — Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  lo.     (June  1776.) 

5702.  MTATUR ATiTZ A  TIOH,   Power   of. 

— The  Administrator  [of  Virginia]  shall  not 
possess  the  prerogative  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  making 
denizens. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  ig.     (June  1776.) 

6703.  KATTJBE,  ClassificationB.— Ray 
formed  one  classification  on  such  lines  of  di- 
vision as  struck  him  most  favorably;  Klein 
adopted  another;  Brisson  a  third,  and  other 
naturalists  other  designations,  till  Linnxus  ap- 
peared. Fortunately  for  science^  he  conceived 
m  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  modes  of 
classification  which  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  learned  of  all  nations.  This  system  was 
accordingly  adopted  by  all,  and  united  all  in  a 
general  language.  It  offered  the  three  great 
desiderata ;  First,  of  aiding  the  memory  to  re- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  nature. 
Secondly,  of  rallying  all  to  the  same  names  for 
the  same  objects,  so  that  they  could  communi- 
cate understandingly  on  them.  And,  thirdly, 
of  enabling  them,  when  a  subject  was  first  pre- 
sented, to  trace  it  by  its  character  up  to  the 
conventional  name  by  which  it  was  agreed  to 
be  called.  This  classification  was  indeed  liable 
to  the  imperfection  of  bringing  into  the  same 
group  individuals  which,  though  resembling  in 
the  characteristics  adopted  by  the  author  for 
his  classification,  yet  have  strong  marks  of  dis- 
similitude in  other  respects.  But  to  this  objec- 
tion every  mode  of  classification  must  be  lia- 
ble, because  the  plan  of  creation  is  inscrutable 
to  our  limited  faculties.  Nature  has  not  ar- 
ranged her  productions  on  a  single  and  direct 
line.  They  branch  at  every  step,  and  in  every 
direction,  and  he  who  attempts  to  reduce  them 
into  departments,  is  left  to  do  it  by  the  lines  of 
his  own  fancy.  The  objection  of  bringing  to- 
gether what  are  disparata  in  nature,  lies  against 
the  classifications  of  Blumenbach  and  of  Cu- 
vier,  as  well  as  that  of  Linnzus,  and  must  for- 
ever lie  against  all. — To  Dr.  John  Manners. 
vi,  320.     (M.,  1814.) 

5704.  NATURE,  Love  of.— There  is  not 
a  sprig  of  grass  that  shoots  uninteresting  to 
me. — To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D. 
L.  J.,  192.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

6706.  NATTTBE,  Units  In.— Nature  has, 
in  truth,  produced  units  only  through  all  her 
works,  classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  are 
not  of  her  work.  Her  creation  is  of  individ- 
uals. No  two  animals  are  exactly  alike ;  no 
two  plants,  nor  even  two  leaves  or  blades  of 
grass ;  no  two  crystallizations.  And  if  we  may 
venture  from  what  is  within  the  cognizance  of 
such  organs  as  ours,  to  conclude  on  that  be- 
yond their  powers,  we  must  believe  that  no  two 
particles  01  matter  are  of  exact  resemblance. 
This  infinitude  of  units  or  individuals  being 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  memory,  we  are 
obliged,  in  aid  of  that,  to  distribute  them  into 
masses,  throwing  into  each  of  these  all  the 
individuals  which  have  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
semblance ;  to  subdivide  these  again  into 
smaller  groups,  according  to  certain  points  of 
dissimilitude  observable  in  them,  and  so  on 
until  we  have  formed  what  we  call  a  system  of 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species.  In  doing 
this,  we  fix  arbitrarily  on  such  characteristic 
resemblances   and    differences   as   seem    to    us 


most  prominent  and  invariable  in  the  several 
subjects,  and  most  likely  to  take  a  strong  hold 
in  our  memories. — To  Dr.  John  Manners. 
vi,  319.     (M.,  1814.) 

6706.  KATUBE     AND     7BEBD0K.— 

Under  the  law  of  nature  we  are  all  bom  free. 
— Legal  Argument.    Ford  ed.,  i,  380.     (1770-) 

5707.  NAVIES,      Equalization      of.— I 

have  read  with  great  satisfaction  your  ob- 
servations on  the  principles  for  equalizing 
the  power  of  the  different  nations  on  the  <ea, 
and  think  them  perfectly  sound.  Certainly 
it  will  be  better  to  produce  a  balance  on  that 
element,  by  reducing  the  means  of  its  great 
monopolizer  [England],  than  by  endeavoring 
to  raise  our  own  to  an  equality  with  theirs.— 
To  Tench  Coxe.  v,  199.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  142. 
(M.,  Sep.  1807.)     See  Navy. 

5708.  NAVIGATION,  Ckiasting  and 
carrying  trade. — I  like  your  convoy  bill,  be- 
cause although  it  does  not  assume  the  main- 
tenance of  all  our  maritime  rights,  it  as- 
sumes as  much  as  it  is  our  interest  to  main- 
tain. Our  coasting  trade  is  the  first  and  most 
important  branch,  never  to  be  yielded  but 
with  our  existence.  Next  to  that  is  the  car- 
riage of  our  own  productions  in  our  own 
vessels,  and  bringing  back  the  returns  for  our 
own  consumption;  so  far  I  would  protect  it 
and  force  every  part  of  the  Union  to  join 
in  the  protection  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
But  though  we  have  a  right  to  the  remain- 
ing branch  of  carrying  for  other  nations,  its 
advantages  do  not  compensate  its  risks. 
Your  bill  first  rallies  us  to  the  ground  the 
Constitution  ought  to  have  taken,  and  to 
which  we  ought  to  return  without  delay; 
the  moment  is  the  most  favorable  possible, 
because  the  Eastern  States,  by  declaring 
they  will  not  protect  that  cabotage  by  war. 
and  forcing  us  to  abandon  it,  have  released  us 
from  every  future  claim  for  its  protection  on 
that  part.  Your  bill  is  excellent  in  another 
view:  It  presents  still  one  other  ground  to 
which  we  can  retire  before  we  resort  to  war; 
it  says  to  the  belligerents,  rather  than  ro  to 
war,  we  will  retire  from  the  brokerage  of 
other  nations,  and  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
carriage  and  exchange  of  our  own  produc- 
tions; but  we  will  vindicate  that  in  all  its 
rights — if  you  touch  it  it  is  war. — ^To  Mr. 
BuRWELL.    V,  so.s.     (M.,  Feb.  18 10.) 

6709.  NAVIGATION,  BefensiTa  valae 
of.— Our  navigation  *  ♦  *  as  a  resource 
of  defence,  [is]  essential,  [and]  will  admit 
neither  neglect  nor  forbearance.  The  posi- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  United  States 
leave  them  nothing  to  fear  on  their  land- 
board,  and  nothing  to  desire  beyond  their 
present  rights.  But  on  their  seaboard,  they 
are  open  to  injury,  and  they  have  there,  too, 
a  commerce  which  must  be  protected.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  possessing  a  respectable 
body  of  citizen-seamen,  and  of  artists  and  es- 
tablishments in  readiness  for  ship-building- 
♦  *  *  If  we  lose  the  seamen  and  artists 
whom  [our  navigation]  now  occupies,  we  lose 
the  present  means  of  marine  defence,  and 
time  will  be  requisite  to  raise  up  others,  when 
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disgrace  or  losses  shall  bring  home  to  our 
feelings  the  error  of  having  abandoned  them. 
— Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii,  647-8. 
P'ORD  ED.,  vi,  480.     (Dec.  1793.) 

5710.  NAVIGATION,  Develop.— Our 
people  are  decided  in  the  opinion  that 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  share 
in  the  occupation  of  the  ocean,  and  their 
established  habits  induce  them  to  require 
that  the  sea  be  kept  open  to  them,  and 
that  that  line  of  policy  be  pursued  which 
will  render  the  use  of  that  element  to  them 
as  great  as  possible.  I  think  it  a  duty  in  those 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  their  af- 
fairs to  conform  themselves  to  the  decided 
choice  of  their  constituents;  and  that  there- 
fore, we  should,  in  every  instance,  preserve 
an  equality  of  right  to  them  in  the  tran^rta- 
tion  of  commodities,  in  the  right  of  fishing 
and  in  the  other  uses  of  the  sea.— To  John 
Jay.    i,  404.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  88.    (P.,  1785.) 

6711.  NAVIGATION,  Encourage.— Our 
people  have  a  decided  taste  for  navigation 
and  commerce.  They  take  this  from  their 
mother  country;  and  their  servants  are  in 
duty  bound  to  calculate  all  their  measures 
on  this  datum.  We  wish  to  do  it  by  throwing 
open  all  the  doors  of  commerce,  and  knocking 
off  its  shackles.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done 
for  others,  unless  they  will  do  it  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  great  probability  that  Europe  will 
do  this,  I  suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt 
a  system  which  may  shackle  them  in  our 
ports,  as  they  do  us  in  theirs. — To  Count 
Van  Hogendorp.  i,  4^5-  Ford  ed.,  iv,  105. 
(P.,  1785.) 

6712.  NAVIGATION,  BngUsh  mon- 
opoly of.— The  British  say  they  will  pocket 
ou*-  carrying  trade  as  well  as  their  own. — To 
Jo»?N  Page,  i,  550.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  215.  (P-» 
1786.) 

5713.  NAVIGATION,  I'reedom  of.— I 
think,  whatever  sums  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  European 
seas,  should  be  levied  on  the  European  com- 
merce with  us  by  a  separate  impost,  that  these 
powers  may  see  that  they  protect  these 
enormities  [Barbary  piracies]  for  their  own 
Joss.— To  General  Greene,  i,  509-  (P» 
1786.) 

5714. .  What  sentiment  is  written 

in  deeper  characters  on  the  heart  of  man  than 
that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  their 
rivers  to  all  their  inhabitants?  Is  there  a 
man,  savage  or  civilized,  unbiased  by  habit. 
who  does  not  feel  and  attest  this  truth  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, in  all  tracts  of  country  united  un- 
der the  same  political  society,  we  find  this 
natural  right  universally  acknowledged  and 
protected  by  laying  the  navigable  rivers  open 
to  all  their  inhabitants.  When  their  rivers 
enter  the  limits  of  another  society,  if  the  right 
of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the 
stream  is  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  is  an  act 
of  force  by  a  stronger  society  against  a 
weaker,  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind The  late  case  of  Antwerp  and  the 
Scheldt  was  a  striking  proof  of  a  general 


union  of  sentiment  on  this  point ;  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Amsterdam  had  scarcely  an  ad- 
vocate out  of  Holland,  and  even  there  its 
pretensions  were  advocated  on  the  ground  of 
treaties,  and  not  of  natural  right. — Missis- 
sippi River  Instructions,  vii,  577.  Ford  ed., 
V,  468.     (March  1792.) 

5715.  NAVIGATION,  French  and  Eng- 
lish hostility.— The  difference  of  sixty-two 
livres  ten  sols  the  hogshead  established  by 
the  National  Assembly  [of  France]  on  to- 
bacco brought  in  their  and  our  ships,  is  such 
an  act  of  hostility  against  our  navigation, 
as  was  not  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
friendship  of  that  nation.  It  is  as  new  in  its 
nature  as  extravagant  in  its  degree;  since  it 
is  unexampled  that  any  nation  has  en- 
deavored to  wrest  from  another  the  carriage 
of  its  own  produce,  except  in  the  case  of  their 
colonies. — ^To  Wiluam  Short,  iii,  274.  Ford 
ed.,  V,  362.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

6716. .    I   apprehend  that  these 

two  great  nations  [France  and  England  1 
will  think  it  their  interest  not  to  permit 
us  to  be  navigators. — To  Horatio.  Gates,    iv, 

213.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  205.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

5717. .    Every    appearance    and 

consideration  render  it  probable  that,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  both  France  and  Britain 
will  consider  it  their  interest  to  exclude  us  from 
the  ocean,  by  such  peaceable  means  as  are  in 
their  power.  Should  this  take  place,  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  just  and  politic  to  give  to 
our  native  capitalists  the  monopoly  of  our  in- 
ternal commerce. — To  James  Madison,     iv, 

214.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  206.     (Pa..  Feb.  1798.) 

5718. .    The  countervailing  acts 

of  Great  Britain,  now  laid  before  Congress, 
threaten,  in  the  opinion  of  merchants,  the 
entire  loss  of  our  navigation  to  England.  It 
makes  a  difference,  from  the  present  state  of 
things,  of  five  hundred  guineas  on  a  vessel  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons. — ^To  Horatio 
Gates,  iv,  213.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  205.  (Pa.. 
Feb.  1798.) 

5719. .  The  [British]  counter- 
vailing act  *  *  ♦  will,  confessedly,  put 
American  bottoms  out  of  employ  in  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
214.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  206.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

5720. .     I    hope    we    shall    rub 

through  the  war  [between  France  and  Eng- 
land], without  engaging  in  it  ourselves,  and 
that  when  in  a  state  of  peace  our  Legisla- 
ture and  Executive  will  endeavor  to  provide 
peaceable  means  of  obliging  foreign  nations  to 
be  just  to  us.  and  of  making  their  injustice  re- 
coil on  themselves. — To  Peregrine  Fitz- 
HUGH.  iv,  216.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  209.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
1798.) 

5721.  NAVIGATION,  InduBtrlal  value. 

^Our  navigation  *  *  *  as  a  branch  of 
industry  *  ♦  *  is  valuable  *  *  *  .  Its 
value,  as  a  branch  of  industry,  is  enhanced 
by  the  dependence  of  so  many  other  branches 
on  it.    In  times  of  general  peace  it  multiplies 
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competitors  for  employment  in  transporta- 
tion, and  so  keeps  that  at  its  proper  level; 
and  in  times  of  war,  that  is  to  say,  when 
those  nations  who  may  be  our  principal 
carriers,  shall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  if 
we  have  not  within  ourselves  the  means  of 
transportation,  our  produce  must  be  exported 
in  belligerent  vessels,  at  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  war- freight  and  insurance,  and  the 
articles  which  will  not  bear  that,  must  perish 
on  our  hands. — Foreign  Commerce  Report. 
vii,  647.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  480.     (Dec.  1793.) 

5722.  NAVIGATION,  Jefferson's  re- 
port on. — You  may  recollect  that  a  report 
which  I  gave  into  Congress  in  1793,  and  Mr. 
Madison's  propositions  of  1794,  went  directlv 
to  establish  a  navigation  act  on  the  British 
principle.  On  the  last  vote  given  on  this 
(which  was  in  Feb.  1794),  from  the  three 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island  there  were  two  votes  for  it, 
and  twenty  against  it;  and  from  the  three 
States  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  North 
Carolina,  wherein  not  a  single  top-mast  ves- 
sel is,  I  believe,  owned  by  a  native  citizen, 
there  were  twenty-five  votes  for  and  four 
against  the  measure.  I  very  much  suspect 
that  were  the  same  proposition  now  brought 
forward,  the  northern  vote  would  be  nearly 
the  same,  while  the  southern  •  one,  I  am 
afraid,  would  be  radically  varied.  The  sug- 
gestion of  their  disinterested  endeavors  for 
placing  our  navigation  on  an  independent 
footing,  and  forcing  on  them  the  British 
treaty,  have  not  had  a  tendency  to  invite  new 
offers  of  sacrifice,  and  especially  under  the 
prospect  of  a  new  rejection.  You  observe 
that  the  rejection  would  change  the  politics 
of  New  England.  But  it  would  afford  no 
evidence  which  they  have  not  already  in  the 
records  of  January  and  February,  1794.  How- 
ever, I  will  *  *  *  sound  the  dispositions 
[of  members  of  Congress]  on  that  subject. 
If  the  proposition  should  be  likely  to  obtain 
a  reputable  vote,  it  may  do  good.  As  to 
myself,  I  sincerely  wish  that  the  whole  Union 
may  accommodate  their  interests  to  each  other, 
and  play  into  their  hands  mutually  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  that  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  any  one  part  should  be  viewed  as 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  whole. — To 
Hugh  Williamson.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  200.  (Pa,, 
Feb.  1798.) 

5723.  NAVIGATION,    Hadness    for.— 

We  are  running  navigation  mad. — To  Joseph 
Priestley,  iv,  311.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  406.  (Pa., 
Jan.  1800.) 

5724.  NAVIGATION,       Haintain.— To 

maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all 
their  lawful  enterprises  *  »  »  [is  one  of] 
the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  our- 
selves in  all  our  proceedings. — Second  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  186. 
(Dec.   1802.) 

5725.  NAVIGATION,  Mediterranean.— 

We  must  consider  the  Mediterranean  as  ab- 
solutely shut  to  us  vntil  we  can  open  it  with 
money.     Whether  this  will  be  best  expended 


in  buying  or  forcing  a  peace  is  for  Congress 
to  determine. — To  Mr.  Hawkins,  ii,  4.  (P., 
1786.) 

5726.  NAVIGATION,  Nurseries  of.— 
We  have  three  nurseries  for  forming:  sea- 
men: I.  Our  coasting  trade,  already  on  a 
safe  footing.  2.  Our  fisheries,  whidh  in  spite 
of  natural  advantages,  give  just  cause  of 
anxiety.  3.  Our  carrying  trade,  our  only  re- 
source of  indemnification  for  what  we  lose 
in  the  other.  The  produce  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  carried  to  foreign  markets, 
is  extremely  bulky.  That  part  of  it  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  which 
we  may  resume  into  our  own,  without  touch- 
ing the  rights  of  those  nations  who  have  met 
us  in  fair  arrangements  by  treaty,  or  the  in- 
terests of  those  who,  by  their  voluntary  reg- 
ulations, have  paid  so  just  and  liberal  a  re- 
spect to  our  interests,  as  being  measured 
back  to  them  again,  places  both  parties  on  as 
good  ground,  perhaps,  as  treaties  could  place 
them — the  proportion,  I  say,  of  our  carry- 
ing trade,  which  may  be  resumed  without  af- 
fecting either  of  these  descriptions  of  nations, 
will  find  constant  employment  for  ten  thou- 
sand seamen,  be  worth  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, annually,  will  go  on  augmenting  with 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  secure 
to  us  a  full  indemnification  for  the  seamen 
we  lose,  and  be  taken  wholly  from  those 
who  force  us  to  this  act  of  self-protection  in 
navigation.  *  *  ♦  If  regulations  exactly 
the  counterpart  of  those  established  against 
us,  would  be  ineffectual,  from  a  difference  of 
circumstances,  other  regulations  equivalent  can 
give  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  to  any 
nation.  Admitting  their  right  of  keeping  their 
markets  to  themselves,  ours  cannot  be  de- 
nied of  keeping  our  carrying  trade  to  our- 
selves. And  if  there  be  an)^hing  unfriendly 
in  this,  it  was  in  the  first  example. — Report 
ON  THE  Fisheries,    vii,  553.    (1791.) 

5727. .  The  loss  of  seamen,  un- 
noticed, would  be  followed  by  other  losses  in 
a  long  train.  If  we  have  no  seamen,  our 
ships  will  be  useless,  consequently  our  ship- 
timber,  iron  and  hemp;  our  shipbuilding  will 
be  at  an  end,  ship  carpenters  go  over  to  other 
nations,  our  young  men  have  no  call  to  the 
sea,  our  produce,  carried  in  foreign  bottoms, 
be  saddled  with  war  freight  and  insurance  in 
times  of  war;  and  the  history  of  the  last 
hundred  years  shows,  that  the  nation  which 
is  our  carrier  has  three  years  of  war  for 
every  four  years  of  peace.  We  lose,  during 
the  same  periods,  the  carriage  for  belligerent 
powers,  which  the  neutrality  of  our  flag 
would  render  an  incalculable  source  of  profit ; 
we  lose  at  this  moment  the  carriage  of  our 
own  produce  to  the  annual  amount  of  two 
millions  of  dollars,  which,  in  the  possible 
progress  of  the  encroachment,  may  extend  to 
five  or  six  millions,  the  worth  of  the  whole. 
with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease of  our  members.  It  is  easier,  as  weil 
as  better,  to  stop  this  train  at  its  entrance, 
than  when  it  shall  have  ruined  or  banished 
whole  classes  of  useful  and  industrious  citi- 
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zens.  It  will  doubtless  be  thought  expedient 
that  the  resumption  suggested  should  take  ef- 
fect so  gracually.  as  not  to  endanger  the  loss 
of  produce  for  the  want  of  transportation; 
but  that,  in  order  to  create  transportation, 
the  whole  plan  should  be  developed,  and 
made  known  at  once,  that  the  individuals 
who  may  be  disposed  to  lay  themselves  out 
for  the  carrying  business,  may  make  their  cal- 
culations on  a  full  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances.— Report  on  the  Fisheries,  vii, 
554-     (1 791.) 

5728.  NAVTGATIOK,  Protection  of.— 
The  British  attempt,  without  disguise,  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  carriage  of  our  prod- 
uce, and  to  prohibit  our  own  vessels  from 
participating  of  it.  This  has  raised  a  general 
indignation  in  America.  The  States  see, 
however,  that  their  constitutions  have  pro- 
vided no  means  of  counteracting  it.  They 
are,  therefore,  beginning  to  invest  Congress 
with  the  absolute  power  of  regulating  their 
commerce,  only  reserving  all  revenue  arising 
from  it  to  the  State  in  which  it  is  levied. 
This  will  consolidate  our  federal  building 
very  much,  and  for  this  we  shall  be  indebted 
to  the  British.— To  Count  Van  Hogendorp. 
i.  465.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  104.     (P.,  1785) 

5729. .     I   think   it   essential   to 

exclude  the  British  from  the  carriage  of 
American  produce. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  41.     (P.,  1785) 

5730. .    The  determination  of  the 

British  cabinet  to  make  no  equal  treaty  with 
lis.  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  expressed  in 
your  letter  that  the  United  States  must  pass 
a  navigation  act  against  Great  Britain,  and 
load  her  manufactures  with  duties  so  as  to 
give  a  preference  to  those  of  other  countries ; 
and  I  hope  our  Assemblies  will  wait  no 
longer,  but  transfer  such  a  power  to  Con- 
gress, at  the  sessions  of  this  fall. — To  John 
Adams,    i,  486.    (P..  1785) 

5731. .    I   hope   we   shall   show 

{the  British]  we  have  sense  and  spirit  enough 
*  *  ♦  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  in 
the  carriage  of  our  commodities. — To  David 
Humphreys,    i,  560.     (P.,  1786.) 

5732. .    A    bill    which    may    be 

called  the  true  navigation  act  for  the  United 
States,  is  before  Congress,  and  will  probably 
pass.  I  hope  it  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
due  share  of  navigation  for  us. — To  John 
Coffin  Jones,    iii,  155.    (N.Y.,  1790) 

5733. .     I    participate    fully    of 

your  indignation  at  the  trammels  imposed  on 
our  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  Congress,  and 
others  are  still  making  to  meet  their  restric- 
tions by  effectual  restrictions  on  our  part. 
It  was  proposed  to  double  the  foreign  ton- 
nage for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  our  commodities 
in  the  vessels  of  nations  not  in  treaty  with 
us.  This  has  been  rejected.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  any  nation  from  bringing  or 
carrying  in  their  vessels  what  may  not  be 
brought  or  carried  in  ours  from  or  to  the 


same  ports;  also  to  prohibit  those  from 
bringing  to  us  anything  not  of  their  own  prod- 
uce, who  prohibit  us  from  carrying  to  them 
anything  but  our  own  produce.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  this  cannot  be  carried.  The 
fear  is  that  it  would  irritate  Great  Britain 
were  we  to  feel  any  irritation  ourselves. — To 
Edward  Rutledge.  iii,  164.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
196.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

5734. .    Were  the  ocean,  which 

'm  the  common  property  of  all,  open  to  the 
industry  of  all,  so  that  every  person  and  ves- 
sel should  be  free  to  take  Miployment  where- 
ever  it  could  be  found,  the  United  States 
would  certainly  not  set  the  example  of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves,  exclusively,  any 
portion  of  the  common  stock  of  occupation. 
They  would  rely  on  the  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity of  their  citizens  for  a  due  participation 
of  the  benefits  of  the  seafaring  business, 
and  for  keeping  the  marine  class  of  citizens 
equal  to  their  object.  But  if  particular  na- 
tions grasp  at  undue  shares,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, if  they  seize  on  the  means  of  the 
United  States,  to  convert  them  into  aliment 
for  their  own  strength,  and  withdraw  them 
entirely  from  the  support  of  those  to  whom 
they  belong,  defensive  and  protecting  meas- 
ures become  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tion whose  marine  resources  are  thus  in- 
vaded; or  it  will  be  disarmed  of  its  defence; 
its  productions  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
nation  which  has  possessed  itself  exclusively 
of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  its  poli- 
tics may  be  influenced  by  those  who  com- 
mand its  commerce.  The  carriage  of  our 
own  commodities,  if  once  established  in  an- 
other channel,  cannot  be  resumed  in  the  mo- 
ment we  may  desire.  If  we  lose  the  seamen 
and  artists  whom  it  now  occupies,  we  lose  the 
present  means  of  marine  defence,  and  time  will 
be  requisite  to  rai,se  up  others,  when  disgraceor 
losses  shall  bring  home  to  our  feelings  the 
error  of  having  abandoned  them.  The  materials 
for  maintaining  our  due  share  of  navigation, 
are  ours  in  abundance.  And,  as  to  the  mode 
of  using  them,  we  have  only  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  those  who  put  us  on  the  defen- 
sive, or  others  equivalent  and  better  fitted 
to  our  circumstances. — Foreign  Commerce 
Report,  vii,  647.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  481.  (Dec. 
1793.) 

5735. .     I  have  ever  wished  that 

all  nations  would  adopt  a  navigation  law 
against  those  who  have  one,  which  perhaps 
would  be  better  than  against  all  indiscrim- 
inately, and  while  in  France  I  proposed  it 
there. — To  Tench  Coxe.  v,  199.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  142.     (M.,  1807.) 

5736. .     Among  the  laws  of  the 

late  Congress,  some  were  of  note;  a  naviga- 
tion act,  particularly,  applicable  to  those  na- 
tions only  who  have  navigation  acts;  pinching 
one  of  them  especially,  not  only  in  the  general 
way,  but  in  the  intercourse  with  her  foreign 
possessions.  This  part  may  react  on  us,  and 
it  remains  for  trial  which  may  bear  longest. 
— To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  78.  Ford  ed., 
X,  90.    (M.,  1817.) 
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6737.  MTAVIGATION,  Protuberant— I 
trust  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  see 
that  its  greatest  prosperity  depfsnds  on  a  due 
balance  between  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  not  in  this  protuberant  nav- 
igation which  has  kept  us  in  hot  water  from 
the  commencement  of  our  government,  and  is 
now  engaging  us  in  war. — To  Thomas  Lei- 
PER.    V,  417.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  239.    (W.,  1809.) 

5738.  NAVIGATION,  Beciprocity  and. 
— The  following  principles,  being  founded  in 
reciprocity,  appear  perfectly  just,  and  to  of- 
fer no  cause  of  Complaint  to  any  nation: 
Where  a  nation  refuses  to  receive  in  our 
vessels  any  productions  but  our  own,  we  may 
refuse  to  receive,  in  theirs,  any  but  their  own 
productions.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  con- 
sider any  vessel  as  ours  which  has  not  been 
built  within  our  territories,  we  should  refuse 
to  consider  as  theirs,  any  vessel  not  built 
within  their  territories.  Where  a  nation  re- 
fuses to  our  vessels  the  carriage  even  of  our 
own  productions,  to  certain  countries  under 
their  domination,  we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of 
every  description,  the  carriage  of  the  same 
productions  to  the  same  countries.  But  as 
justice  and  good  neighborhood  would  dictate 
that  those  who  have  no  part  in  imposing 
the  restriction  on  us,  should  not  be  the  vic- 
tims of  measures  adopted  to  defeat  its  ef- 
fect, it  may  be  proper  to  confine  the  restric- 
tion to  vessels  owned  or  navigated  by  any 
subjects  of  the  same  dominant  power,  other 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which 
the  said  productions  are  to  be  carried.  And 
to  prevent  all  inconvenience  to  the  said  in- 
habitants, and  to  our  own,  by  too  sudden  a 
check  on  the  means  of  transportation,  we 
may  continue  to  admit  the  vessels  marked 
for  future  exclusion,  on  an  advanced  ton- 
nage, and  for  such  length  of  time  only,  as 
may  be  supposed  necessary  to  provide  against 
that  inconvenience.  The  establishment  of 
some  of  these  principles  by  Great  Britain, 
alone,  has  already  lost  us  in  our  commerce 
with  that  country  and  its  possessions,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  vessels  of  near 
40,000  tons  burden,  according  to  statements 
from  official  materials,  in  which  they  have 
confidence.  This  involves  a  proportional  loss 
of  seamen,  shipwrights,  and  ship-building, 
and  is  too  serious  a  loss  to  admit  forbearance 
of  some  effectual  remedy: — Report  on  Com- 
merce AND  Navigation,  vii,  648.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  481.    (Dec.  1793.) 

6739.  NAVIGATION,      Beduction      of 
BritlBh. — It  has  been  proposed  in  Congress 
to  pass  a  navigation  act  which  will  deeply 
strike    at    that    of    Great    Britain.     *     *     ♦ 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  have  the 
bill  now  enclosed,  translated,  printed  and  cir- 
culated among  the  members  of  the  [French] 
National  Assembly?     If  you  think  so,  have 
it  done  at  the  public  expense,  with  any  little 
comment  you  may  think  necessary,  conceal- 
ing the  quarter  from  whence  it  is  distributed ; 
take  any  other  method  you  think  better, 
".ee  whether  that  Assembly  will  not  pass 
"nilar  act?    I  shall  send  copies  of  it  to 


Mr.  Carmichael,  at  Madrid,  and  to  Colonel 
Humphreys,  appointed  resident  at  Lisbon, 
with  a  desire  for  them  to  suggest  similar  acts 
there.  The  measure  is  just,  perfectly  inno- 
cent as  to  all  other  nations,  and  will  effec- 
tually defeat  the  navigation  act  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  reduce  her  power  on  the  ocean 
within  safer  limits. — To  William  Short,  iii, 
225.    (Pa.,  1791) 

6740. .    The   navigation    act,  if 

it  can  be  effected,  will  form  a  remarkable 
and  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  and  free- 
dom of  the  ocean.  Mr.  Short  will  press  it 
at  Paris,  and  Colonel  Humphreys  at  Lisbon. 
— To  William  Carmichael.  iii,  245.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

5741. .  The  Navigation  Act  pro- 
posed in  the  late  Congress,  but  which  lies 
over  to  the  next,  *  *  *  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent as  to  other  nations,  is  strictly  just  as  to 
the  English,  cannot  be  parried  bv  them,  and 
if  adopted  by  other  nations  would  inevitably 
defeat  their  navigation  act,  and  reduce  their 
power  on  the  sea  within  safer  limits.  It  is 
indeed  extremely  to  be  desired  that  other 
nations  would  adopt  it.  *  *  *  Could 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal  agree  to  concur 
in  such  a  measure,  it  would  soon  be  fatally 
felt  by  the  navy  of  England. — ^To  David 
Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  v,  302.  (Pa.,  March 
1791.) 

5742.  KAVTGATION,  BetaUatory  da- 
ties. — Where  a  nation  refuses  to  our  vessels 
the  carriage  even  of  our  own  productions,  to 
certain  countries  under  their  domination, 
we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  carriage  of  the  same  productions  to 
the  same  countries.  But  as  justice  and  good 
neighborhood  would  dictate  that  those  who 
have  no  part  in  imposing  the  restriction  on 
us,  should  not  be  the  victims  of  measured- 
adopted  to  defeat  its  effect,  it  may  be  proper 
to  confine  the  restriction  to  vessels  owned 
or  navigated  by  any  subjects  of  the  same 
dominant  power,  other  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  which  the  said  productions 
are  to  be  carried.  And  to  prevent  all  incon- 
venience to  the  said  inhabitants,  and  to  our 
own,  by  too  sudden  a  check  on  the  means  of 
transportation,  we  may  continue  to  admit  the 
vessels  marked  for  future  exclusion,  on  an 
advanced  tonnage,  and  for  such  length  of 
time  only,  as  may  be  supposed  necessary  to 
provide  against  that  inconvenience. — Foreign- 
Commerce  Report,  vii,  64g.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
482.    (Dec.  1793.) 

—  NAVIQATION,  SubBldios.— See 
Bounties. 

5748.  NAVIGATION,  Sufficient.— It  is 
essentially  interesting  to  us  to  have  shipping 
and  seamen  enough  to  carry  our  surplus  prod- 
uce to  market;  but  beyond  that  I  do  not 
think  we  are  bound  to  give  it  encourage- 
ment by  drawbacks  or  other  premiums.— To 
Benjamin  Stoddert.  v,  426.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
245.  (W.,  1809.)  Sec  Commerce,  Duties. 
Embargo,  Free  Trade,  Protection  and 
Ships. 
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5744.  NAVY,  Bravery  of.— Our  public 
ships  have  done  wonders.  They  have  saved 
our  military  reputation  sacrificed  on  the 
shores  of  Canada. — To  General  Bailey,  vi, 
loi.     (M..  Feb.  1813.) 

5745. .    No  one  has  been  more 

gratified  than  myself  by  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  our  little  navy.  They  have  deeply 
wounded  the  pride  of  our  enemy,  and  been 
balm  to  ours,  humiliated  on  the  land  where 
our  real  strength  was  felt  to  lie. — To  Presi- 
dent Madison,  vi,  112.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  383. 
(M.,  May  1813.) 

5746. .    I  sincerely  congratulate 

you  on  the  successes  of  our  little  navy;  which 
must  be  more  gratifying  to  you  than  to  most 
men,  as  having  been  the  early  and  constant 
advocate  of  wooden  walls.  If  I  have  differed 
with  you  on  this  ground,  it  was  not  on  the 
principle,  but  the  time;  supposing  that  we 
cannot  build  or  maintain  a  navy,  which  will 
not  immediately  fall  into  the  gulf  which  has 
swallowed  not  only  the  minor  navies,  but 
even  those  of  the  great  second-rate  powers 
of  the  sea.  Whenever  these  can  be  resusci- 
tated, and  brought  so  near  to  a  balance  with 
England  that  we  can  turn  the  scale,  then  is 
my  epoch  for  aiming  at  a  navy.  In  the  mean- 
time, one  competent  to  keep  the  Barbary 
States  in  order,  is  necessary ;  these  being  the 
only  smaller  powers  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
us. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  122.  (M.,  May 
1813.) 

5747. .    At  sea  we  have  rescued 

our  character;  but  the  chief  fruit  of  our  vic- 
tories there  is  to  prove  to  those  who  have 
fleets,  that  the  English  are  not  invincible  at 
sea,  as  Alexander  has  proved  that  Bonaparte 
is  not  invincible  by  land. — To  Samuel 
Brown,    vi,  165.    (M.,  July  1813.) 

5748. .    I    congratulate   you    on 

the  brilliant  affair  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Boxer.  No  heart  is  more  rejoiced  than  mine 
at  these  mortifications  of  English  pride,  and 
lessons  to  Europe  that  the  English  are  not 
invincible  at  sea.  If  these  successes  do  not 
lead  us  too  far  into  the  navy  mania,  all  will 
be  well.— To  William  Duane.  vi,  211. 
(M.,  Sep.  1813.) 

5748. .  Strange  reverse  of  ex- 
pectations that  our  land  force  should  be  un- 
der the  wing  of  our  little  navy. — To  William 
Duane.    vi,  212.     (M.,  Sep.  1813.) 

5750. .    On  the  water  we  have 

proved  to  the  world  the  error  of  British  in- 
vincibility, and  shown  that  with  equal  force 
and  well-trained  officers,  they  can  be  beaten 
by  other  nations  as  brave  as  themselves. — To 
Don  V.  ToRONDA  Coruna.  .  vi,  275.  (M., 
Dec  1813.) 

5751.  I  *  *  ♦  congratu- 
late you  on  the  destruction  of  a  second  hos- 
tile fleet  on  the  Lakes  by  Macdonough. 
While  our  enemies  cannot  but  feel  shame  for 
their  barbarous  achievements  at  Washington 
[burning  of  Capitol],  they  will  be  stung  to 
the    soul   by   these    repeated   victories   over 


them  on  that  element  on  which  they  wish 
the  world  to  think  them  invincible.  We  have 
dissipated  that  error.  They  must  now  feel  a 
conviction  themselves  that  we  can  beat  them 
gun  to  gun,  ship  to  ship,  and  fleet  to  fleet, 
and  that  their  early  successes  on  the  land 
have  been  either  purchased  from  traitors,  or 
obtained  from  raw  men  entrusted  of  necessity 
with  commands  for  which  no  experience  had 
qualified  them,  and  that  every  day  is  adding 
that  experience  to  unquestioned  bravery. — To 
President  Madison,  vi,  386.  (M.,  Sep. 
1 814.)    See  Capitol. 

5752. .  Frigates  and  seventy- 
fours  are  a  sacrifice  we  must  make,  heavy  as 
it  is,  to  the  prejudices  of  a  part  of  our  citi- 
zens. They  have,  indeed,  rendered  a  great 
moral  service,  which  has  delighted  me  as 
much  as  any  one  in  the  United  States.  But 
they  have  had  no  physical  effect  sensible  to 
the  enemy;  and  now,  while  we  must  fortify 
them  in  our  harbors,  and  keep  armies  to  de- 
fend them,  our  privateers  are  bearding  and 
blockading  the  enemy  in  their  own  seaports. 
— To  James  Monroe,  vi,  409.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
498.     (M.,  Ian.  181S.) 

5753.  Through     the     whole 

giriod  of  the  war,  we  have  beaten  them  [the 
ritish]  single-handed  at  sea,  and  so  thor- 
oughly established  our  superiority  over  them 
with  equal  force,  that  they  retire  from  that 
kind  of  contest,  and  never  suffer  their 
frigates  to  cruise  singly.  The  Endymion 
would  never  have  engaged  the  frigate  Presi- 
dent, but  knowing  herself  blocked  by  three 
frigates  and  a  razee,  who,  though  somewhat 
slower  sailers,  would  get  up  before  she  could 
be  taken.— To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vi, 
424.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  508.    (M.,  1815) 

5754.  NAVY,  BuUd  a. — We  ought  to  be- 
gin a  naval  power,  if  we  mean  to  carry  on 
our  own  commerce. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  10.    (P.,  Nov.  1784.) 

5755. .    Tribute   or   war   is   the 

usual  alternative  of  these  [Barbary]  pirates. 
*  *  *  Why  not  begin  a  navy  then  and  de- 
cide on  war?  We  cannot  begin  in  a  better 
cause  nor  against  a  weaker  foe. — To  Horatio 
Gates.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  24.     (P.,  Dec.  1784) 

5756. .  It  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary that  we  should  establish  a  small  marine 
force.— To  John  Adams,    i,  592.     ( P.,  1786. ) 

—  KAVTy  CenBure  of  officers. — See 
Porter. 

—  KAVYy  Chesapeake. — See  Chesa- 
peake. 

5757.  NAVY,  Coercion  by  a.— [A  naval 
force]  will  arm  the  federal  head  with  the 
safest  of  all  the  instruments  of  coercion  over 
its  delinquent  members,  and  prevent  it  from 
using  what  would  be  less  safe. — To  John 
Adams,    i,  592.    (P..  1786.) 

5758. .    Every    rational    citizen 

must  wish  to  see  an  effective  instrument  of 
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coercion,  and  should  fear  to  see  it  on  any 
other  element  than  the  water. — To  James 
Monroe,  i.  606.  Ford  ed..  iv,  265.  (P., 
1786.) 

6769.  KAVY,  Dockyards  for. — Presum- 
ing it  will  be  deemed  expedient  to  expend  an- 
nually a  sum  towards  providing  the  naval  de- 
fence which  our  situation  may  require,  I  cannot 
but  recommend  that  the  first  appropriations 
for  that  purpose  may  go  to  the  saving  what 
we  already  possess.  No  cares,  no  attentions, 
can  preserve  vessels  from  rapid  decay  which 
lie  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  These 
decays  require  great  and  constant  repairs,  and 
will  consume,  if  continued,  a  great  portion  of 
the  money  destined  to  naval  purposes.  To 
avoid  this  waste  of  our  resources,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  to  our  navy  yard  here  [Washing- 
ten]  a  dock,  within  which  our  vessels  may  be 
laid  up  dry  and  under  cover  from  the  sun. 
Under  these  circumstances  experience  proves 
that  works  of  wood  will  remain  scarcely  at  all 
affected  by  time.  The  great  abundance  of  run- 
ning water  which  this  situation  possesses,  at 
heights  far  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  if  em- 
ployed as  is  practiced  for  lock  navigation, 
furnishes  the  means  of  raising  and  laying  up 
our  vessels  on  a  dry  and  sheltered  bed. — 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  20.  Foro  ed., 
viii,    186.     (Dec.    1802.) 

5760. .  The  proposition  for  build- 
ing lock-docks  for  the  preservation  of  our  navy, 
has  local  rivalries  to  contend  against.  Till 
these  can  be  overruled  or  compromised,  the 
measure  can  never  be  adopted.  Yet  there 
ought  never  to  be  another  ship  built  until  we 
can  provide  some  method  of  preserving  them 
through  the  long  intervals  of  peace  which  I 
hope  are  to  be  the  lot  of  our  country. — To 
Mr.   Coxe,     V,   58.     (W.,    1807.) 

5761. .  While  I  was  at  Wash- 
ington, in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, Congress  was  much  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  a  navy,  a  part  of  them  wish- 
ing to  go  extensively  into  the  preparation  of  a 
fleet,  another  part  opposed  to  it,  on  the  obiec- 
tion  that  the  repairs  and  preservation  of  a  ship, 
even  idle  in  harbor,  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
amount  to  her  original  cost.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated in  England,  that  if  they  could  be  sure 
of  peace  a  dozen  years  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
them  to  burn  their  fleet,  and  build  a  new  one 
when  wanting,  than  to  keep  the  old  one  in 
repair  during  that  term.  I  learnt  that,  in 
Venice,  there  were  then  ships,  lying  on  their 
original  stocks,  ready  for  launching  at  any 
moment,  which  had  been  so  for  eighty  years, 
and  were  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva- 
tion ;  and  that  this  was  effected  by  disposing 
of  them  in  docks  pumped  dry,  and  kept  so  by 
constant  pumping.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  expense  of  constant  pumping  might  be 
saved  by  combining  a  lock  with  the  common 
wet  dock,  wherever  there  was  a  running  stream 
of  water,  the  bed  of  which,  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  was  of  sufficient  height  above  the 
high-water  level  of  the  harbor.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  navy  vard,  on  the  Eastern  Branch 
at  Washington,  tne  high-water  line  of  which 
was  seventy-eight  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
on  which  the  Capitol  stands,  and  to  which  it 
was  found  that  the  water  of  the  Tiber  Creek 
could  be  brought  for  watering  the  city.  My 
proposition  then  was  as  follows :  Let  a  &  be 
the  high-water  level  of  the  harbor,  and  the  ves- 
sel to  be  laid  up  draw  eighteen  feet  of  water. 
Make   a   chamber   A   twenty    feet   deep   below 


high-water  and  twenty  feet  hi^h  above  it  as 
c  d  e  f,  and  at  the  upper  end  make  another 
chamber,  B, 
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the  bottom  of  which  should  be  in  the  high- 
water  level,  and  the  tops  twenty  feet  above 
that,  g  fc  is  the  water  of  the  Tiber.  When 
the  vessel  is  to  be  introduced,  open  the  gate  at 
c  h  a.  The  tide  water  rises  in  tne  chamber  A 
to  the  level  h  «,  and  floats  the  vessel  in  with  it 
Shut  the  gate  c  b  d  and  open  that  of  /  i.  The 
water  of  the  Tiber  fills  both  chambers  to  the 
level  c  f  g,  and  the  vessel  floats  into  the  cham- 
ber B ;  then  opening  both  gates  c  b  d  and  f  i. 
the  water  flows  out,  and  the  vessel  settles  down 
on  the  stays  previously  prepared  at  the  bot- 
tom i  h  to  receive  her.  The  gate  Bt  g  h  must 
of  course  be  closed,  and  the  water  of  the 
feeding  stream  be  diverted  elsewhere.  The 
chamber  B  is  to  have  a  roof  over  it  of  the  con- 
struction of  that  over  the  meal  market  at  Paris, 
except  that  that  is  hemispherical,  this  semi- 
cylindrical.  For  this  construction  see  De- 
lenne*s  Architecture,  whose  invention  it  was. 
The  diameter  of  the  dome  of  the  meal  market 
is  considerably  over  one  hundred  feet.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  instead  of  making  the 
chamber  B  of  sufficient  width  and  length  for  .1 
single  vessel  only,  it  may  be  widened  to  what- 
ever span  the  semi-circular  framing  of  the 
roof  can  be  trusted,  and  to  whatever  length 
you  please,  so  as  to  admit  two  or  more  vessels 
in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  length  as  the  lo- 
calities render  expedient.  I  had  a  model  of 
this  lock-dock  made  and  exhibited  in  the  Presi- 
dent's house  during  the  session  of  Congress  at 
which  it  was  proposed.^  But  the  advocates  for 
a  navy  did  not  fancy  it,  and  those  opposed  to 
the  building  of  ships  altogether,  were  equally 
indisposed  to  provide  protection  for  them. 
Ridicule  was  also  resorted  to,  the  ordinary 
substitute  for  reason,  when  iJiat  fails,  and 
the  proposition  was  passed  over.  I  then 
thought  and  still  think  the  measure  wise,  to 
have  a  proper  number  of  vessels  always  ready 
to  be  launched,  with  nothing  unfinished  about 
them  except  the  planting  their  masts,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  omitted,  to  be  brought 
tmder  a  roof.  Having  no  view  in  this  propo- 
sition but  to  combine  for  the  public  a  provision 
for  defence,  with  economy  in  its  preservation. 
I  have  thought  no  more  of  it  since.  And  n 
any  of  my  ideas  anticipated  youra,  you  are  wel- 
come to  appropriate  tnem  to  yourself,  without 
objection  on  my  part — ^To  Lewis  M.  Wiss. 
vii,  419.     (M.,  1825.) 

5762.  NAVY,  Early  history  of  .—I  have 
racked  my  memory  and  ransacked  my  papers, 
to  enable  myself  to  answer  the  inouiries  of 
your  favor  of  Oct.  the  isth;  but  to  little  pur- 
pose. My  papers  furnish  me  nothing,  my 
memory,  generalities  only.  I  know  that  while 
I  was  in  Europe,  and  anxious  about  the  fate  of 
our  sea-faring  men,  for  some  of  whom,  then  in 
captivity  in  Algiers,  we  were  treating,  and  all 
were  in  like  danger,  I  formed,  undoubtingly. 
the  opinion  that  our  government,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  should  provide  a  naval  force  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  Barbary  States  in  order;  and 
on  this  subject  we  communicated  together,  as 
you  observe.  When  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  took  part  in  the  administration 
under  General  Washington,  I  constantly  main- 
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tained  that  opinion;  and  in  December,  1790. 
took  advantage  of  a  reference  to  me  from  the 
first  Congress  which  met  after  I  was  in  office, 
to  report  in  favor  of  a  force  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  our  Mediterranean  commerce; 
and  I  laid  before  them  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  whole  Barbary  force,  public  and  private. 
I  think  General  Washington  approved  of  build- 
ing vessels  of  war  to  that  extent.  General 
Knox,  I  know,  did.  But  what  was  Colonel 
Hamilton's  opinion,  I  do  not  in  the  least  re- 
member. Your  recollections  on  that  subject 
are  certainly  corroborated  by  his  known  anxie- 
ties for  a  close  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
to  which  he  might  apprehend  danger  from  col- 
lisions between  their  vessels  and  ours.  Ran- 
dolph was  then  Attorney-General;  but  his 
opinion  on  the  question  I  also  entirelv  forget. 
Some  vessels  of  war  were  accordingly  built  and 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  additions  to 
these  in  your  time,  I  need  not  note  to  you,  who 
arc  well  known  to  have  ever  been  an  advocate 
for  the  wooden  walls  of  Themistocles.  Some 
of  those  you  added,  were  sold  under  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  while  you  were  in  office. 
I  thought,  afterwards,  that  the  public  safety 
might  require  some  additional  vessels  of 
strength,  to  be  prepared  and  in  readiness  for  the 
first  moment  of  a  war,  provided  they  could  be 
preserved  against  the  decay  which  is  unavoid- 
able if  kept  in  the  water,  and  clear  of  the  ex- 
pense of  officers  and  men.  With  this  view  I 
proposed  that  they  should  be  built  in  dry  docks, 
above  the  level  of  the  tide  waters,  and  covered 
with  roofs.  I  further  advised  that  places  for 
these  docks  should  be  selected  where,  there  was 
a  command  of  water  on  a  high  level,  as  that 
of  the  Tiber  at  Washington,  by  which  the  ves- 
sels might  be  floated  out,  on  the  principle  of  a 
lock.  But  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  was 
against  any  addition  to  the  Navy,  and  the 
minority,  although  for  it  in  judgment,  voted 
against  it  on  a  principle  of  opposition.  We 
are  now,  I  understand,  building  vessels  to  re- 
main on  the  stocks,  under  shelter,  until  wanted. 
when  they  will  be  launched  and  finished.  On 
my  plan  they  could  be  in  service  at  an  hour's 
notice.  On  this,  the  finishing,  after  launching, 
will  be  a  work  of  time.  This  is  all  I  recollect 
about  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  navy.  That 
of  the  late  war,  certainly  raised  our  rank  and 
character  among  nations.  Yet  a  navy  is  a  very 
expensive  engine.  It  is  admitted,  that  in  ten  or 
twelve  years  a  vessel  goes  to  entire  decay;  or, 
if  kept  in  repair,  costs  as  much  as  would  build 
a  new  one :  and  that  a  nation  who  could  count 
on  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  peace,  would  gain 
by  burning  its  navy  and  building  a  new  one  in 
time.  Its  extent,  therefore,  must  be  governed 
by  circumstances.  Since  my  proposition  for  a 
force  ade<]uate  to  the  piracies  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, a  similar  necessity  has  arisen  in  our  own 
seas  for  considerable  addition  to  that  force. 
Indeed,  I  wish  we  could  have  a  convention 
with  the  naval  powers  of  Europe,  for  them  to 
keep  down  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ana  the  slave  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
for  us  to  perform  the  same  duties  for  the  soci- 
ety of  nations  in  our  seas.  In  this  way,  those 
collisions  would  be  avoided  between  the  vessels 
of  war  of  different  nations,  which  beget  wars 
and  constitute  the  weightiest  objection  to  na- 
vies. ♦ — To  John  Adams,  vii,  264.  Ford  bd.,  x, 
23S.     (M.,  1822.) 

—  NAVY,  Equalization  of  sea-power.^ 

Sec  Navies. 

•  Mr.  Adams  In  the  letter  to  which  the  quotation  Is 
always  believed  the  navy  to 


a  reply  said  that  he 
be  Jefferson's  child ' 


-Editor. 


6768.  NAVY,  Europe  and.— A  maritime 
force  is  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  act 
on  Europe. — To  General  Washington,  ii, 
536.    Ford  ed.,  v,  58.    (P.,  1788.) 

6764.  KAVY,  Expansion  and. — Nothing 
should  ever  be  accepted  which  would  require 
a  navy  to  defend  it. — To  President  Madison. 
V,  445.    (M..  April  180Q.) 

6766.  NAVY,  Future  of. — Paul  Jones  is 
young  enough  to  see  the  day  *  *  *  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  fight  the  British  ship  to 
ship. — ^To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  405.  Ford  ed., 
V,  22.    (P.,  1788.) 

6766.  NAVY,  Gunboats.— The  obstacle 
to  naval  enterprise  which  vessels  of  this  con- 
struction offer  for  our  seaport  towns;  their 
utility  toward  supporting  within  our  waters  the 
authoritv  of  the  laws;  the  promptness  with 
which  they  will  be  manned  by  the  seamen  and 
militia  of  the  place  the  moment  thev  are  want- 
ed; the  facility  of  their  assembling  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  coast  to  any  point  where  they 
are  required  in  greater  force  than  ordinary; 
the  economy  of  their  maintenance  and  preserva- 
tion from  decay  when  not  in  actual  service ;  and 
the  competence  of  our  finances  to  this  defensive 
provision,  without  any  new  burden,  are  consid- 
erations which  will  have  due  weight  with  Con- 
gress in  deciding  on  the  expediency  of  adding 
to  their  number  from  year  to  year,  as  experience 
shall  test  their  ability,  until  all  our  important 
harbors,  by  these  and  auxiliary  means,  snail  be 
ensured  against  insult  and  opposition  to  the 
laws. — Fourth  Annual  Message,  viii,  38. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  331.     (Nov.  1804.) 

6767. .    The  efficacy  of  gunboats 

for  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  of  other 
smooth  and  enclosed  waters,  may  be  estimated 
in  part  from  that  of  galleys,  formerly  much 
used,  but  less  powerful,  more  costly  in  their 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  requiring 
more  men.  But  the  gunboat  itself  is  believed 
to  be  in  use  with  every  modem  maritime  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  defence.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  are  several  small  powers, 
whose  system  like  ours  is  peace  and  oefence, 
few  harbors  are  without  this  article  of  protec- 
tion. Our  own  experience  there  of  the  effect 
of  gunboats  for  harbor  service  is  recent.  Al- 
giers is  particularly  known  to  have  owed  to  a 
great  provision  of  these  vessels  the  safety  of  its 
city,  since  the  epoch  of  their  construction.  Be- 
fore that  it  had  been  repeatedly  insulted  and  in- 
jured. The  effect  of  gunboats  at  present  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gibraltar,  is  well  known,  and 
how  much  they  were  used  both  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  that  place  during  a  former  war. 
The  extensive  resort  to  them  by  the  two  greatest 
naval  powers  in  the  world,  on  an  enterprise  of 
invasion  not  long  since  in  prospect,  shows  their 
confidence  in  their  efficacy  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  suited.  By  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe,  whose  seas  are  particularly  adapted 
to  them,  thev  are  still  more  used.  The  remark- 
able action  between  the  Russian  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats and  galleys,  and  a  Turkish  fleet  of  ships- 
of-the-line  and  frigates  in  the  Liman  Sea,  1788, 
will  be  readily  recollected.  The  latter,  com- 
manded by  their  most  celebrated  admiral,  were 
completely  defeated,  and  several  of  their  ships- 
of-the-line  destroyed. — Special  Message,  viii, 
80.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  24.     (Feb.  1807.) 

6768. .    Of  these  boats  a  proper 

proportion  would  be  of  the  larger  size,  such  as 
those  heretofore  built,  capable  of  navigating  any 
seas,     and     of     reinforcing     occasionally     the 
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nn^mgtk  of  even  the  mnvt  distant  pert  when 
rA^Tiiuxri  with  damfer.  The  reairiie  wzrdd  be 
*tr,r.ane»i  to  their  'i'wri  or  the  neT^hv-nnj?  kar- 
V,r«  wviM  be  «raaller.  leas  himiahr'i  ::r  ac- 
c/,«r.mo*latiiin,  and  cr/naeq^aently  less  ci>«i7-  C'f 
•:r.e  nimher  loppo^ed  necrwary,  seventy-dirce 
;»re  Vwlt  fw  buiMin^  and  the  hundred  and  j 
tw'mty-^eveti  it:ll  to  be  r*'*^''^''^^^  worsid  ccst  ^ 
frr.m  five  to  fix  ktxndred  thotisand  dcllan.  j 
•  •  •  At  tinxes  when  Eorope  as  weC  as  tiie  " 
f.'nited  States  shall  be  at  peace,  it  wotiM  not  be 
pro5i<v%ed  that  more  than  »ix  or  eu^t  ot  these 
vfcwl*  thorzld  be  kept  aAoat.  V/hcn  Eorope  is 
in  war.  tr«tf>:e  that  nomber  mi^ht  be  necessary 
U*  >ie  rli«nbt3ted  aironip  those  particular  harbors  ^ 
which  toreitpi  vessels  of  war  ve  in  the  hahtt  of 
frerj-jentinflf  tor  the  p'-sr?*:**  ct  preserrin^  order 
therein.  rs-Jt  tfa<^  wo-H  \e  manned,  in  ordi- 
nary, with  only  their  cociplcment  for  naTigatun. 
relyinif  on  the  seai=en  and  militia  of  the  port 
if  caKed  into  action  on  s'-ddcn  emergency.  It 
would  be  on:y  when  the  United  States  shonld  i 
them^Ivcs  l*e  at  war,  that  the  whole  narnt-er 
would  be  brought  into  actnal  service,  and  would 
}fC  ready  in  the  first  moments  of  the  war  to  co- 
operate with  other  means  for  covering  at  once 
tnc  line  of  oar  seaports.  At  all  times,  those 
Tinemp'oyed  would  be  withdrawn  into  places 
not  exposed  to  sodden  enterprise,  hanled  np 
tmder  sheds  from  the  <un  and  weather,  and  kept 
in  preservation  with  little  expense  for  repairs 
or  maintenance.  It  must  be  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  species  of  naval  armament  is 
proposed  merely  for  defensive  operation ;  that  it 
can  have  but  little  effect  toward  protecting  our 
commerce  in  the  open  seas  even  on  our  coast; 
and  still  less  can  it  become  an  excitement  to 
cngai^e  in  offensive  maritime  war,  toward  which 
it  would  furnish  no  means. — Special  Message. 
viii,  81.     FoBD  ED.,  ix,  26.     (Feb.  1807.) 

5709. .    I  believe  that  gunboats 

are  the  only  water  defence  which  can  be  use- 
ful to  us,  and  protect  us  from  the  ruinous  folly 
of  a  navy. — To  Thomas  Paixe.  v,  189.  Fo«d 
ED.,  ix,  137.     (M.,  Sep.  1807.)     See  Guhboats. 

6770.  HAVY,  Increaaa  of  .—The  building 
some  ships  of  the  line  instead  of  our  most  in- 
different frigates  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
That  we  should  have  a  squadron  properly 
composed  to  prevent  the  blockading  our  ports 
is  indispensable.  The  Atlantic  frontier  from 
numbers,  wealth,  and  exposure  to  potent 
enemies,  have  a  proportionate  right  to  be  de- 
fended with  the  Western  frontier,  for  whom 
we  keep  up  3.000  men.  Bringing  forward  the 
measure,  therefore,  in  a  moderate  form,  pla- 
cing it  on  the  ground  of  comparative  right, 
our  nation  which  is  a  just  one,  will  come 
into  it,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of 
some  on  the  subject  being  first  presented.— 
To  Jacob  Crowninshield.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
A53.     (M.,  ^^av  1806.) 

6771.  NAVY,  Liberty  and  a.— A  naval 
force  can  never  endanger  our  liberties,  nor 
occasion  bloodshed;  a  land  force  would  do 
both— To  James  Monroe,  i,  606.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  265.    (P.,  1786.) 

5772. .    A  public  force  on  that 

clement  [the  ocean]  •  *  *  can  never  be 
dangerous.— To  Colonel  Humphreys,  n, 
10.     (P..  1786.) 

6778. .    It  is  on  the  sea  alone 

[that!  we  should  think  of  ever  having  a  force. 
—To  K.  Cakrington.    ii,  405.    Ford  ed.,  v, 

2.      (P.,    1788.) 


far. — ^Wc    are 
i.  and  cocnmerce  mad 
15  worst  o£  alL— To 
rr.  31L    Fobs  OL,  Tii  40^ 


9774.  KATT. 

mnsni^  nav^arjcn 
ami  TLiTj  aiad.   \ 

J-SEFH  PtESTLET. 

.  P^  TaiL  itenj 
STTSl  KATT,     Wililma— 11     piimtv 

aad. — Tbc  prrcrpctcde  and  cacfKT  of  Om- 
nuxiDre  Prec-e.  ibe  e&acxxzs  cooperation  of 
Capcaias  Rocgcrs  and  Campbell  of  the  re- 
-nmni^  <qTiacr-:iu  tiic  proper  dedsioii  of 
Captani  Baxnbndsc  that  a  Tessd  which  had 
committed  an  open  hc-siility  was  of  right  to 
be  detained  for  iaqiiirr  and  oottsideiation. 
and  the  general  zeal  of  the  other  officers  and 
men.  are  hcnorable  facts  which  I  make 
known  with  pleasure.  And  to  these  I  add 
what  was  indeed  transacted  in  another  quar- 
ter— the  gallant  enterprise  of  Captain  Rod- 
gers  in  destroying,  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli, 
a  corvette  of  that  power,  of  twenty-two 
gnns. — Srcial  VfrssAcr.  viii.  32.  (Dec 
1803.) 

5770. ^.     Reflecting     with     high 

satisfaction  on  the  distingnishcd  bravery  dis- 
played whenever  occasion  permitted  in  the 
late  Mediterranean  service.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  useful  cnconragement  to  make  an  open- 
ing for  some  present  promotion,  by  enlar- 
ging our  peace  establishment  of  captains  and 
lieutenants. — Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii, 
50.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  393.     ( 1805;.) 

5777.  "NAWT,  Mldahlpmcn. — ^The  places 
of  midshipman  are  so  much  sought  that  (be- 
ing limited)  there  is  never  a  vacancy.  Your 
•son  shall  be  set  down  for  the  second  which 
shall  happen ;  the  first  being  anticipated.  We 
are  not  long  generally  without  vacancies 
happening.  As  soon  as  he  can  be  appointed, 
you  shall  know  it. — ^To  Thomas  Cooper,  iv. 
453.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  178.     (W.,  1802.) 

6778.  HAVY,  Kilitia  and. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  manning  the  gunboats  in  sudden  at- 
tacks on  our  harbors,  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration, whether  the  seamen  of  the  Unite** 
States  may  not  justly  be  formed  into  ■ 
special  militia,  to  be  called  on  for  tours  <* 
duty  in  defence  of  the  harbors  where  thc^ 
shall  happen  to  be;  the  ordinary  militi: 
furnishing  that  portion  which  may  consist  ot 
landsmen. — Seventh  Annual  Message,  viii. 
86.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  161.  (Oct  1807.)  Sec 
Militia.        

5779.  K AVT,  Kational  T«apect  nnd.— 
Were  we  possessed  even  of  a  small  naval 
force  what  a  bridle  would  it  be  in  the  mouths 
of  the  West  Indian  powers,  and  how  re- 
spectfully would  they  demean  themselves  to- 
wards us.  Be  assured  that  the  present  di>- 
rcspect  of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  us  will 
inevitably  bring  on  insults  which  must  in- 
volve us  in  war.— To  James  Monr(».  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  34.    (P..  1785.) 

5780.  NAVY,  Navigation  and.— [Otir 
navigation]  will  require  a  protecting  force 
on  the  sea.  Otherwise  the  smallest  power 
in  Europe,  every  one  which  possesses  a  single 
ship  of  the  line,  may  dictate  to  us.  and  en- 
force their  demands  by  captures  on  our  com- 
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merce.  Some  naval  force  then  is  necessary 
if  we  mean  to  be  commercial.  Can  we  have  a 
better  occasion  of  bes^inning  one?  or  find  a 
foe*  more  certainly  within  our  dimensions? 
The  motives  pleading  for  war  rather  than 
tribute  are  numerous  and  honorable,  those 
opposing  them  are  mean  and  short-sighted. — 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.^  iv.  32.  (P., 
1785.) 

5781. .    A  naval  force  alone  can 

countenance  our  people  as  carriers  on  the 
water. — To  John  Jay.  i,  405.  Ford  kd.,  iv, 
90.    (P.,  1785.)    See  Navigation. 

5782.  NAVY,  Necessary.— A  land  army 
would  be  useless  for  offence,  and  not  the  best 
nor  safest  instrument  of  defence.  For  either 
of  the  sea  purposes,  the  sea  is  the  field  on 
which  we  should  meet  an  European  enemy. 
On  that  element  we  should  possess  some 
power. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  413.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  279.     (1782.) 

5783. .    A  small  naval  force  is 

sufficient  for  us,  and  a  small  one  is  necessary. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  414.  Ford  ed,, 
iii,  280.     (1782.} 

5784. .    The  justest  dispositions 

possible  in  ourselves,  will  not  secure  us 
against  war.  It  would  be  necessary  that  all 
other  nations  were  just  also.  Justice  indeed, 
on  our  part,  will  save  us  from  those  wars 
which  would  have  been  produced  by  a  con- 
trary disposition.  But  how  can  we  prevent 
those  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  other  na- 
tions? By  putting  ourselves  in  a  condition 
to  punish  them.  Weakness  provokes  insult 
and  injury,  while  a  condition  to  punish,  often 
prevents  them.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  some  naval  force;  that  being  the 
only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an 
enemy.  I  think  it  to  our  interest  to  punish 
the  first  insult;  because  an  insult  unpunished 
is  the  parent  of  many  others.  We  are  not.  at 
this  moment,  in  a  condition  to  do  it,  but  we 
should  put  ourselves  into  it,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  a  war  with  England  should  take 
place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  nec- 
essary would  be  a  resolution  to  abandon  the 
carrying  trade,  because  we  cannot  protect  it. 
Foreign  nations  must,  in  that  case,  be  invited 
to  bring  us  what  we  want,  and  to  take  our 
productions  in  their  own  bottoms.  This 
alone  could  prevent  the  loss  of  those  pro- 
ductions to  us.  and  the  acquisition  of  them  to 
our  enemy.  Our  seamen  might  be  employed 
in  depredations  on  their  trade.  But  how 
dreadfully  we  shall  suffer  on  our  coasts,  if 
we  have  no  force  on  the  water,  former  ex- 
perience has  taught  us.  Indeed,  I  look  for- 
ward with  horror  to  the  very  possible  case 
of  war  with  an  European  power,  and  think 
there  is  no  protection  against  them,  but  from 
the  possession  of  some  force  on  the  sea. 
Our  vicinity  to  their  West  India  possessions, 
and  to  the  fisheries,  is  a  bridle  which  a  small 
naval  force,  on  our  part,  would  hold  in  the 
mouths  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  coun- 
tries.    I  hope  our  land  office  will  rid  us  of 
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our  debts,  and  that  our  first  attention  then, 
will  be  to  the  beginning  a  naval  force  of  some 
sort.  This  alone  can  countenance  our  people 
as  carriers  on  the  water,  and  I  suppose  them 
to  be  determined  to  continue  such. — To  John 
Jay.    i,  404.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  89.    (P.,  1785.) 

5785 .    A   little  navy    [is] 'the 

only  kind  of  force  we  ought  to  possess. — To- 
Rich  ard  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  70.  (P., 
Jtily  1785.) 

6786.  KAVT,  Peace  establlsliment.— 
The  law  providing  for  a  naval  peace  estab- 
lishment fixes  the  number  of  frigates  which 
shall  be  kept  in  constant  service  in  time  of 
peace,  and  prescribes  that  they  shall  be 
manned  by  not  more  than  two- thirds  of  their 
complement  of  seamen  and  ordinary  seamen. 
Whether  a  frigate  may  be  trusted  to  two- 
thirds  only  of  her  proper  complement  of  men 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  service  on 
which  she  is  ordered.  She  may  sometimes, 
for  her  safety,  so  as  to  ensure  her  object, 
require  her  fullest  complement.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Congress  will  perhaps  consider  whether  the 
best  limitation  on  the  Executive  discretion 
*  ♦  ♦  would  not  be  by  the  number  of  seamen 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  whole  service, 
rather  than  the  number  of  vessels. — Fifth 
Annual  Message,  viii,  51.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
393.    (Dec.  1805.) 

6787.  NAVY,  BeductioxL— The  navy  will 
be  reduced  to  the  legal  establishment  by  the 
last  of  this  month. — To  Nathaniel  Macon. 
iv,  397.    (W.,  May  1801.) 

6788. .    The  session  of  the  first 

Congress,  convened  since  republicanism  has 
recovered  its  ascendency,  ♦  *  ♦  will  pretty 
completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  reduced  the  *  ♦  ♦  navy 
to  what  is  barely  necessary. — To  General. 
Kosciusko,    iv,  430.    (W.,  April  1802.) 

6789.  NAVY,  Secretary  of. — I  believe  I 
shall  have  to  advertise  for  a  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  General  Smith  is  performing  the  duties 
gratis,  as  he  refuses  both  commission  and  sal- 
ary, even  his  expenses,  lest  it  should  affect  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives, — To  Gou- 
VERNEUR  Morris.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  49.  (W.^ 
May  1 80 1.)     See  Leak. 

6700.  NAVY,  Size  of.— The  actual  habits 
of  our  countrymen  attach  them  to  commerce. 
They  will  exercise  it  for  themselves.  Wars, 
then,  must  sometimes  be  our  lot ;  and  all  the 
wise  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid  that  half  of 
them  which  would  be  produced  by  our  own 
follies  and  our  own  acts  of  injustice;  and  to 
make  for  the  other  half  the  best  preparations 
we  can.  Of  what  nature  should  these  be? 
A  land  army  would  be  useless  for  offence, 
and  not  the  best  nor  safest  instrument 
of  defence.  For  either  of  these  purposes, 
the  sea  is  the  field  on  which  we  should  meet 
an  European  enemy.  On  that  element  it  is 
necessary  we  should  possess  some  power.  To 
aim  at  such  a  navy  as  the  greater  nations  of 
Europe  possess,  would  be  a  foolish  and 
wicked  waste  of  the  energies  of  our  country- 
men.   It  would  be  to  pull  on  our  own  heads 
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that  load  of  military  expense  which  makes 
the  European  laborer  go  supperless  to  bed, 
and  moistens  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brows.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  enable  our- 
selves to  prevent  insults  from  those  nations 
of  Europe  which  are  weak  on  the  sea,  because 
circumstances  exist,  which  render  even  the 
stronger  ones  weak  as  to  us.  Providence 
has  placed  their  richest  and  most  defenceless 
possessions  at  our  door;  has  obliged  their 
most  precious  commerce  to  pass,  as  it  were, 
in  review  before  us.  To  protect  this,  or  to 
assail,  a  small  part  only  of  their  naval  force 
will  ever  be  risked  across  the  Atlantic  The 
dangers  to  which  the  elements  expose  them 
here  are  too  well  laiown,  and  the  greater 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  at 
home  were  any  general  calamity  to  involve 
their  whole  fleet.  They  can  attack  us  by  de- 
tachment only;  and  it  will  suffice  to  make 
ourselves  equal  to  what  they  may  detach. 
Even  a  smaller  force  than  they  may  detach 
will  be  rendered  equal  or  superior  by  the 
quickness  with  which  any  check  may  be  re- 
paired with  us,  while  losses  with  them  will  be 
irreparable  till  too  late.  A  small  naval  force, 
then,  is  sufficient  for  us,  and  a  small  one  is 
necessary.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  should  by  no  means 
be  so  great  as  we  are  able  to  make  it. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  413.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  279. 
(1782.) 

6791. .    I  am  for  such  a  naval 

force  onlv  as  may  protect  our  coasts  and 
harbors  from  such  depredations  as  we  have 
experienced ;  *  *  *  not  for  a  navy,  which 
by  its  own  expenses  and  the  eternal  wars  in 
which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with 
public  burthens,  and  sink  us  under  them. — ^To 
Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

6792. .  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  naval  preparations  should 
be  carried,  some  difference  of  opinion  may  be 
expected  to  appear;  but  just  attention  to  the 
circumstances  of  every  part  of  the  Union  will 
doubtless  reconcile  all.  A  small  force  will 
probably  continue  to  be  wanted  for  actual 
service  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever  an- 
nual sum  beyond  that  you  may  think  proper 
to  apportionate  to  naval  preparations,  would 
perhaps  be  better  employed  in  providing  those 
articles  which  may  be  kept  without  waste  or 
consumption,  and  be  in  readiness  when  any 
exigence  calls  them  into  use. — First  Inaugu- 
«AL  Message,  viii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  122. 
(Dec.  1801.) 

6793.  KAVTy  Submarine  boats. — I  have 
ever  looked  to  the  submarine  boat  as  most 
to  be  depended  on  for  attaching  the  torpe- 
does, and  *  *  ♦  I  am  in  hopes  it  is  not 
abandoned  as  impracticable.  I  should  wish 
to  see  a  corps  of  young  men  trained  to  this 
service.  It  would  belong  to  the  engineers  if 
at  hand,  but  being  nautical,  I  suppose  we 
must  have  a  corps  of  naval  engineers,  to 
practice  and  use  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  authority  to  put  any  part 
of  our  existing  naval  establishment  in  a 
course  of  training,  but  it  shall  be  the  subject 


of  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.— To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  165.  Forp 
ED.,  ix,  125.     (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

5794. .  I  wait  [Colonel  Ful- 
ton's] answer  as  to  the  submarine  boat,  be- 
fore I  make  you  the  proposition  in  form. 
The  very  name  of  a  corps  of  submarine  en- 
gineers would  be  a  defence. — To  Robert 
Smith,    v,  172.     (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

5795.  KAVT  DEPABTMENT,   BUI   to 

estabUsh.— The  bill  for  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  tried 
yesterday  [April  25th]  on  its  passage  to  the 
third  reading,  and  prevailed  by  47  against 
41. — To  James  Madison,  iv.  237.  Fosd  ed., 
vii,  244.     (Pa..  1798.) 

5796.  NAVY   TABDS,    Location    of  .— 

From  the  federalists  [in  Virginia]  I  expect 
nothing  on  any  principle  of  duty  or  patriotism ; 
but  I  did  suppose  they  would  pay  some  atten- 
tions to  the  interests  of  Norfolk.  Is  it  the  in- 
terest of  that  place  to  strengthen  the  hue  and 
cry  against  the  policy  of  making  the  Eastern 
Branch  [Washington]  our  great  naval  deposit? 
Is  it  their  interest  that  this  should  be  removed 
to  New  York  or  Boston,  to  one  of  which  it 
must  go  if  it  leaves  this  ?  Is  it  their  interest  to 
scout  a  defence  by  gunboats  in  which  they  would 
share  amply,  in  hopes  of  a  navy  which  will  not 
be  built  in  our  day,  and  would  be  no  defence 
if  built,  or  of  forts  which  will  never  be  built 
or  maintained,  and  would  be  no  defence  if 
built?  Yet  such  are  the  objects  which  they 
patronize  in  their  papers.  This  is  worthy  of 
more  consideration  tnan  they  seem  to  have 
given  it. — ^To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas.  Foan  ed.. 
viii,  338.     (W.,  Dec.  1804.) 

5797.  KECESSITY,  Law  of. — A  strict 
observance  of  the  written  law  is  *  *  ♦ 
one  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  but 
it  is  not  the  highest.  The  laws  of  necessity, 
of  self-preservation,  of  saving  our  country 
when  in  danger,  are  of  higher  obligation. 
To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  written  law,  would  be  to  lose  the 
law  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  all 
those  who  are  enjoying  them  with  us;  thus 
absurdly  sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means. — 
To  J.  B.  CoLviN.  v,  542.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  279. 
(M.,  1810.) 

5798.  KEGKSB  (Jaoqnea),  Ambition  of. 

— It  is  a  tremendous  cloud,  indeed,  which 
hovers  over  this  nation,  and  he  at  the  helm  has 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  skill  necessary  to 
weather  it.  Eloquence  in  a  high  desree.  knowl- 
edge in  matters  of  account  and  order,  m  dis- 
tinguishing traits  in  his  character.  Ambition  is 
his  first  passion,  virtue  his  second.  He  has 
not  discovered  that  sublime  truth,  that  a  bold, 
unequivocal  virtue  is  the  best  handmaid  even 
to  ambition,  and  would  carry  him  further,  in  the 
end,  than  the  temporizing,  wavering  policy  he 
pursues.  His  judgment  is  not  of  the  first  order. 
scarcely  even  of  the  second;  his  resolution 
frail ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rare  to  meet 
an  instance  of  a  person  so  much  below  the  repu- 
tation he  has  obtained. — To  John  Jay.  iii.  5^2. 
(P..  1789.) 

6799.  HECXBB  (Jacques),  Friend  of 
liberty. — ^Though  he  has  appeared  to  trim 
a  little,  he  is  still,  in  the  main,  a  friend  to  pub> 
lie  liberty.— To  John  Jay.     iii.  28.     (P.,  1789- > 
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5800.  NECKEB  (Jacques),  F^aise  of.— 

The  grandson  of  M.  Necker  cannot  fail  of  a 
hearty  welcome  in  a  country  which  so  much 
respected  him.  To  myself,  who  loved  the  vir- 
tues and  honored  the  talents  of  the  grandfather, 
the  attentions  I  received  in  his  naul  house,  and 
particular  esteem  for  yourself,  are  additional 
titles  to  whatever  service  I  can  render  him.— - 
To  Madame  de  Stael.    v,  133.     (W.,  1807.) 

6801.  NECKEB  (Jacques),  Unfriendly 
to  America.— Necker  never  set  any  store 
by  us,  or  the  connection  with  us. — To  John  Jay. 
ii,  342.     (P..  1787.) 

6802.  KEGBOES,  Amalgamation.— 
Their  amalgamation  with  the  other  color  pro- 
duces a  degradation  to  which  no  lover  of  his 
country,  no  lover  of  excellence  in  the  human 
character  can  innocently  consent — To  Edward 
Coles.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  478'     (M.,  1814-) 

5803.  NEOB0E8,  Bravery.— They  are  at 
least  as  brave,  and  more  adventuresome.  But 
this  may  proceed  from  a  want  of  forethought, 
vrhich  prevents  their  seeing  a  danger  till  it  be 
present  When  present,  they  do  not  go  through 
It  with  more  coolness  or  steadiness  than  the 
whites. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  381.  Ford 
ed..  iii,  245-     (1782.) 

5804.  KEGB0E8,  Colonization.— The  bill 
reported  by  the  re  visors*  of  the  whole  [Vir- 
ginia] code  does  not  itself  contain  the  proposi- 
tion to  emancipate  all  slaves  born  after  the 
passing  tHe  act;  but  an  amendment  containing 
ft  was  prepared,  to  be  offered  to  the  Legislature 
whenever  the  bill  should  be  taken  up,  and 
further  directing,  that  they  should  continue 
with  their  parents  to  a  certain  age,  then  to  be 
brought  up,  at  the  public  expense,  to  tillage, 
arts  or  sciences,  according  to  their  geniuses,  till 
the  females  should  be  eighteen,  and  the  males 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  they  should  be 
colonized  to  such  place  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  should  render  most  proper,  sending 
them  out  with  arms,  implements  of  household 
and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  of  the 
useful  domestic  animals,  &c.,  to  declare  them 
a  free  and  independent  people,  and  extend  to 
them  our  alliance  and  protection,  till  they  shall 
have  acquired  strength;  and  to  send  vessels  at 
the  same  time  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
an  equal  number  of  white  inhabitants ;  to  induce 
them  to  migrate  hither,  proper  encouragements 
were  to  be  proposed. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii. 
380.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  243.     (1782.) 

5805. .  This  unfortunate  differ- 
ence of  color,  and  perhaps  of  faculty,  is  a  pow- 
erful obstacle  to  the  emancipation  of  these  peo- 
ple. Many  of  their  advocates,  while  they  wish 
to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  human  nature,  are 
anxious  also  to  preserve  its  dignity  and  beauty. 
Some  of  these,  embarrassed  by  the  question, 
••  What  further  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  join 
themselves  in  opposition  with  those  who  are 
actuated  by  sordid  avarice  only.  Among  the 
Romans  emancipation  required  but  one  effort. 
The  slave,  when  made  free,  might  mix  with, 
without  straining  the  blood  of  his  master.  But 
with  us  a  second  is  necessary,  unknown  to  his- 
tory. When  freed,  he  is  to  be  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  mixture. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii.  386.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  250.    (1782.) 

5806. .    You  ask  my  opinion  on 

the  proposition  of  Mrs.  MifHin,  to  take  measures 
for  procuring,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  an  estab- 
lishment to  which  the  people  of  color  of  these 
States  might,  irom  time  to  time,  be  colonized, 

♦  Jefferson  prepared  the  report  and  bill.— Editor. 


under  the  auspices  of  different  governments. 
Having  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have 
ever  thought  it  the  most  desirable  measure 
which  could  be  adopted,  for  gradually  drawing 
off  this  part  of  our  population,  most  advanta- 

feously  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us.  Going 
rom  a  country  possessing  all  the  useful  arts, 
they  miffht  be  the  means  of  transplanting  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  would  thus 
carry  back  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  the 
seeds  of  civilization  which  might  render  their 
sojournment  and  sufferings  here  a  blessing  in 
the  end  to  that  country.— To  John  Lynch,  v, 
563.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  303.     (M.,  181 1.) 

5607.  . .     Nothing  is  more  to  be 

wished  than  that  the  United  States  would  them- 
selves undertake  to  make  such  an  establishment 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Exclusive  of  motives  of 
humanity,  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  might  repay  all  its  expenses.  But 
for  this,  the  national  mind  is  not  vet  prepared. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  many  of 
these  people  would  voltmtarily  consent  to  such 
an  exchange  of  situation,  and  very  certain  that 
few  of  those  advanced  to  a  certain  age  in  habits 
of  slavery,  would  be  capable  of  self-government. 
This  should  not,  however,  discourage  the  ex- 
periment, nor  the  early  trial  of  it. — To  John 
Lynch,  v,  565.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  304.    (M.,  1811. 'i 

5808. .    I    received    in    the   first 

year  of  my  coming  into  the  administration  of 
the  General  Government,  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia   (Colonel   Monroe),   consult- 
ing me,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,   on   the  means  of  procuring  some   such 
asylum,  to  which  these  people  might  be  occa- 
sionally sent.     I  proposea  to  him  Uie  establish- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  a  private  com- 
pany in  England  had  already  colonized  a  num- 
ber  of   negroes   and  particularly   the   fugitives 
from    these    States    during    the    Revolutionary 
War;  and  at  the  same  time  suggested,  if  this 
could  not  be  obtained,  some  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  South  America,  as  next  most  de- 
sirable.    The  subsequent  Legislature  approving 
these  ideas.  I  wrote,  the  ensuing  year,  1802,  to 
Mr.  Kin^,  our  Minister  in  London,  to  endeavor 
to  negotiate  with  the  Sierra  Leone  company  a 
reception  of  such  of  these  people  as  might  be 
colonized  thither.     He  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Wedderburne  and  Mr.  Thornton,  sec- 
retaries of  the  company,  on  the  subject,  and,  in 
1803,  I  received  through  Mr.  King  the  result, 
which  was  that  the  colony  was  going  on,  but  in 
a  languishing  condition ;  that  the  funds  of  the 
company  were  likely  to  fail,  as  they  received  no 
returns  of  profit  to  keep  them   up ;  that  they 
were,  therefore,  in  treaty  with  their  government 
to  take  the  establishment  off  their  hands ;  but 
that  in  no  event  should  they  be  willing  to  receive 
more  of  these  people  from  the  United  States,  as 
it   was   exactly   that   portion   of   their   settlers 
which   had  gone  from   hence,  which,  by  their 
idleness  and  turbulence,  had  kept  the  settlement 
in  constant  danger  of  dissolution,  which  could 
not  have  been  prevented  but  for  the  aid  of  the 
maroon  negroes  from  the  West  Indies,  who  were 
more  industrious  and  orderly  than  the  others, 
and  supported  the  authoritv  of  the  government 
and    its    laws.     *     *     *     The    effort    which    I 
made  with  Portugal,  to  obtain  an  establishment 
for  them  within  their  claims  in  South  America, 
proved    also    abortive. — ^To    John    Lynch,      v, 
564.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  303.     (M.,  1811.)    See  Colo- 
nization. 

5809.  NEGBOES,  Elevating.— Nobody 
wishes  more  ardently  than  I  do  to  see  a  good 
system   commenced    for   raising   the   condition 
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both  of  their  body  and  mind  to  what  it  ought 
to  be,  as  fast  as  the  imbecility  of  their  present 
■existence,  and  other  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  neglected,  will  admit.— To  Benjamin  Ban- 
NEKER.  iii,  291.  Ford  ed.,  v,  377.  (Pa^ 
1791.) 

^NEOBOES,         EmandpatioxL— See 

Slavery. 

6810.  KEOBOES,  Future  of.— 1  have 
supposed  the  black  man,  in  his  present  state, 
might  not  be  in  body  and  mind  equal  to  the 
white  man ;  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm, 
that,  equally  cultivated  for  a  few  generations, 
he  would  not  become  so. — ^To  General  Chas- 
TELLUX,  i,  341.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  138.  (P., 
178s.) 

5811.  NEGBOES,  Grief 8.— Their  griefs 
are  transient.  Those  numberless  afflictions, 
which  render  it  doubtful  whether  Heaven  has 
given  life  to  us  in  mercy  or  in  wrath,  are  less 
felt,  and  sooner  forgotten  with  them. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  382.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  245- 
<i782.) 

6812.  KEGBOES,  Improvement.— The 
improvement  of  the  blacks  in  body  and  mind, 
in  the  first  instance  of  their  mixture  with  the 
whites,  has  been  observed  by  every  one,  and 
proves  that  their  inferiority  is  not  the  effect 
merely  of  their  condition  in  life. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii,  384,  Ford  ed.,  iii,  247. 
(1782.) 

5813. .    Bishop    Gregoire    wrote 

to  me  on  the  doubts  I  haa  expressed  five  or 
six  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, as  to  the  grade  of  understanding  of  the 
negroes,  and  he  sent  me  his  book  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  negroes.  His  credulity  has  made 
him  gather  up  every  story  he  could  find  of  men 
of  CO  or  (without  distinguishing  whether  black, 
or  of  what  degree  of  mixture),  however  slight 
the  mention,  or  li^ht  the  authority  on  which 
they  are  quoted.  Ihe  whole  do  not  amount,  in 
point  of  evidence,  to  what  we  know  ourselves 
ot  Banneker.  We  know  he  had  spherical  trigo- 
nometry enough  to  make  almanacs,  but  not 
without  the  suspicion  of  aid  from  Ellicot,  who 
was  his  neighbor  and  friend,  and  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  puffing  him.  I  have  a  long 
letter  from  banneker,  which  showi  him  to  have 
had  a  mind  of  very  common  stature  indeed. 
As  to  Bishop  Gregoire,  I  wrote  him  a  very  soft 
answer.  It  was  impossible  for  doubt  to  have 
been  more  tenderly  or  hesitatingly  expressed 
than  that  was  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  and 
nothing  was  or  is  farther  from  my  intentions, 
than  to  enlist  myself  as  the  champion  of  a  fixed 
opinion,  where  I  have  only  expressed  a  doubt. 
St.  Domingo  will,  in  time,  throw  light  on  the 
question.— To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  475.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  261.     (M..   1809.) 

5814.  NEGBOES,  Indians  vs. — Com- 
paring them  by  their  faculties  of  memory,  rea- 
son, and  imagination,  it  appears  to  mc  that  in 
memory  they  are  equal  to  the  whites ;  in  reason 
much  inferior,  as  I^think  one  could  scarcely 
be  found  capable  of  tracing  and  comprehending 
the  investigations  of  Euclid ;  and  that  in  imagi- 
nation they  are  dull,  tasteless,  and  anomalous. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  follow  them  to  Africa  for 
this  investigation.  We  will  consider  them  here, 
on  the  same  stage  with  the  whites,  and  where 
the  facts  are  not  apocryphal  on  which  a  judg- 
ment is  to  be  formed.  It  will  be  right  to 
make  great  allowances  for  the  difference  of  con- 
dition, of  education,  of  conversation^  of  the 
-•^here  in  which  they  move.  Many  millions  of 
11  have  been  brought  to,  and  born  in  Amer- 


ica. Most  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  confined 
to  tillage,  to  their  own  homes,  and  their  own 
society ;  yet  many  of  them  have  been  so  situ- 
ated that  they  might  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  conversation  of  their  masters;  many  of 
them  have  been  brought  up  to  the  handicraft 
arts,  and  from  that  circumstance  have  always 
been  associated  with  the  whites.  Some  have 
been  liberally  educated,  and  all  have  lived  in 
countries  where  the  arts  and  sciences  are  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  degree,  and  have  had 
before  their  eyes  samples  of  the  best  works 
from  abroad.  The  Indians,  with  no  advantages 
of  this  kind,  will  often  carve  figures  on  their 
pipes  not  destitute  of  design  and  merit.  They 
will  crayon  out  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  country, 
so  as  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  germ  in  their 
minds  which  only  wants  cultivation.  They  as- 
tonish you  with  strokes  of  the  most  sublime 
oratory ;  such  as  prove  their  reason  and  senti- 
ment strong,  their  imagination  glowing  and 
elevated.  But  never  yet  could  I  find  that  a 
black  had  uttered  a  thought  above  the  level  of 
plain  narration;  never  saw  even  an  elementar>' 
trait  of  painting  or  sculpture. — Notes  on  Vik- 
GiNiA.     viii,  382.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  245.     (1782.) 

5816.  NEOBOESy  Industry. — ^An  opin- 
ion is  hazarded  by  some,  but  proved  by  none, 
that  moral  urgencies  are  not  sufficient  to  induce 
the  negro  to  labor ;  that  nothing  can  do  this  but 
physical  coercion.  But  this  is  a  problem  which 
the  present  age  alone  is  prepared  to  solve  by 
experiment.  It  would  be  a  solecism  to  sup- 
pose a  race  of  animals  created,  without  sufficient 
foresight  and  energy  to  preserve  their  own  ex- 
istence. It  is  disproved,  too,  bv  the  fact  that 
they  exist,  and  have  existed  through  all  the 
ages  of  history.  We  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  to  say 
that  there  may  not  be  some  in  which  habits  of 
industry  are  established,  and  the  arts  practiced 
which  are  necessary  to  render  life  comfortable. 
The  experiment  now  in  progress  in  St.  Domingo, 
those  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Mesurado.  are 
but  beginning.  Your  proposition  has  its  aspects 
of  promise  also ;  and  should  it  not  fully  answer 
to  calculations  in  figures,  it  may  yet,  in  its  de- 
velopments, lead  to  happy  results. — To  Miss 
Fanny  Wright,  vii,  408.  Ford  ed.,  x,  344. 
(M.,  1825.) 

6816.  KEGB0E8,  Integrity.— Notwith- 
standing these  considerations  which  must 
weaken  their  respect  for  the  laws  of  property, 
we  find  among  them  numerous  instances  of  the 
most  rigid  integrity,  and  as  many  as  amon^r 
their  better  instructed  masters,  of  benevolence, 
gratitude,  and  unshaken  fidelity. — Notes  on 
Virginia.  viii,  386.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  249- 
(1782.)     See  Slavery. 

6817.  NEGB0E8,    literary. — Misery    is 

often  the  parent  of  the  most  a^ecting  touches 
in  poetry.  Among  the  blacks  is  misery  enough, 
God  knows,  but  no  poetry.  Love  is  the  pecu- 
liar cestrum  of  the  poet.  Their  love  is  ardent, 
but  it  kindles  the  senses  only,  not  the  imagi- 
nation. Religion,  indeed,  has  produced  a  Phyl- 
lis Wheatley  ;♦  but  it  could  not  produce  a  poet. 
The  compositions  published  under  her  name  are 
below  the  dignity  of  criticism.  The  heroes  of  the 
Dunciad  are  to  her,  as  Hercules  to  the  author 
of  that  poem. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii.  385. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  246.     (1782.) 

6818. .  I^patius  Sancho  has  ap- 
proached nearer  to  merit  in  composition  [than 
P^hyllis  Wheatley]  :  yet  bis  letters  do  more  honor 
to  the  heart  than  the  head.    They  breatiie  the 

*  A  collection  of  poems  by  Phyllis  Wheatley  was 
printed  in  London  m  1773. — ^SDITOR. 
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purest  effusions  of  friendship  and  general  phi- 
lanthropy, and  show  how  great  a  degree  of  the 
latter  may  be  compounded  with  strong  religious 
zeal.  He  is  often  happy  in  the  turn  of  his  com- 
pliments, and  his  style  is  easy  and  familiar,  ex- 
cept when  he  affects  a  Shandean  fabrication  of 
words.  But  his  imagination  is  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, escapes  incessantly  from  every  re- 
straint of  reason  and  taste,  and,  in  the  course 
of  its  vagaries,  leaves  a  tract  of  thought  as  in- 
coherent and  eccentric,  as  is  the  course  of  a 
meteor  through  the  sky.  His  subjects  should 
often  have  led  him  to  a  process  of  sober  rea- 
soning; yet  we  find  him  always  substituting 
sentiment  for  demonstration.  Upon  the  whole, 
though  we  admit  him  to  the  first  place  among 
those  of  his  own  color  who  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  public  judgment,  yet  when  we 
compare  him  with  the  writers  of  the  race  among 
whom  he  lived  and  particularly  with  the  episto- 
lary class  in  which  oe  has  taken  his  own  stand, 
we  are  compelled  to  enroll  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column.  This  criticism  supposes  the  letters 
published  under  his  name  to  be  genuine,  and 
to  have  received  amendment  from  no  other 
hand;  points  which  would  not  be, of  easy  in- 
vestigation.— Notes  on  Virginia.*  viii,  383. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  247.     (1782.) 

6819.  NEOBOE8,  KubIc— In  music  they 
4ire  more  generally  gifted  than  the  whites,  with 
accurate  ears  for  tune  and  time,  and  they  have 
been  foijnd  capable  of  imag^ining  a  small  catch.* 
Whether  they  will  be  equal  to  the  composition 
of  a  more  extensive  run  of  melody,  or  of  com- 
plicated harmony,  is  yet  to  be  proved. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  383.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  246. 
(1782.) 

5820.  KEGBOES,  Natural  History  and. 
— ^The  opinion  that  they  arc  inferior  in  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  imagination,  must  be 
hazarded  with  great  diffidence.  To  justify  a 
general  conclusion,  requires  many  observations, 
even  where  the  subject  may  be  submitted  to 
the  anatomical  knite,  to  optical  glasses,  to 
analysis  by  fire  or  by  solvents.  How  much 
-more  then  where  it  is  a  faculty,  not  a  substance. 
-we  are  examining ;  where  it  eludes  the  research 
•of  all  the  senses;  where  the  conditions  of  its 
•existence  are  various  and  variously  combined ; 
where  the  effects  of  those  which  are  present 
or  absent  bid  defiance  to  calculation ;  let  me 
add,  too,  as  a  circumstance  of  great  tenderness, 
-where  our  conclusion  would  degrade  a  whole 
race  of  men  from  the  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings 
^which  their  Creator  may  perhaps  have  given 
them.  To  our  reproach  it  must  be  said,  that 
though  for  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  had 
under  our  eyes  the  races  of  black  and  of  red 
-men.  they  have  never  yet  been  viewed  by  us  as 
subjects  of  natural  history.  I  advance  it.  there- 
fore, as  a  suspicion  only,'  that  the  blacks, 
^whether  originallv  a  distinct  race,  or  made  dis- 
tinct by  time  ana  circumstances,  arc  inferior  to 
the  whites  in  the  endowments  both  of  body  and 
mind.  It  is  not  against  experience  to  suppose 
that  different  species  of  tiie  same  genus,  or 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  mav  possess  dif- 
ferent qualifications.  Will  not  a  lover  of  natu- 
ral history,  then,  one  who  views  the  gradations 
in  all  the  races  of  animals  with  the  eye  of 
philosophy,  excuse  an  effort  to  keep  those  in 
the  department  of  man  as  distinct  as  nature 
lias  formed  them? — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
386.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  249.     (1782.) 

♦The  instrument  proper  to  them  Is  the  Banjer 
fcormpted  by  the  negroes  into  "banjo"!  which 
they  brought  hither  from  Africa,  and  which  is  the 
original  of  the  gnitar,  its  chords  being  precisely  the 
four  lower  chords  of  the  guitar.— Note  by  Jeffer- 
son. 


5821.  NEGB0E8,  PecuUarities.— To 
these  objections,  which  are  political,  may  lie 
added  others,  which  are  physical  and  moral. 
Whether  the  black  of  the  negro  resides  in  the 
reticular  membrane  between  the  skin  and  scarf- 
skin,  or  in  the  scarf-skin  itself;  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  color  of  the  blood,  the  color  of 
the  bile,  or  from  that  of  some  other  secretion, 
the  difference  is  fixed  in  nature,  and  is  as  real 
as  if  its  seat  and  cause  were  better  known  to  us. 
And  is  this  difference  of  no  importance?  Is  it 
not  the  foundation  of  a  greater  or  less  share 
of  beauty  in  the  two  races?  Are  not  the  fine 
mixtures  of  red  and  white,  the  expressions  of 
every  passion  by  greater  or  less  suffusions  of 
color  in  the  one,  preferable  to  that  eternal  mo- 
notony, which  reigns  in  the  countenances,  that 
immovable  veil  of  black  which  covers  all  the 
emotions  of  the  other  race?  Add  to  these,  flow- 
ing hair,  a  more  elegant  symmetry  of  form,  their 
own  judgment  in  favor  of  the  whiten,  declared 
by  their  preference  of  them,  as  uniformly  as  is 
the  preference  of  the  Oranootan  for  the  black 
woman  over  those  of  his  own  species.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  superior  beauty,  is  thought  worthy 
attention  in  the  propagation  of  our  hor&es, 
dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals;  why  not  in 
that  of  man?  Besides  those  of  color,  figure, 
and  hair,  there  are  other  physical  distinctions 
proving  a  difference  of  race.  They  have  less 
hair  on  the  face  and  body.  They  secrete  less  by 
the  kidneys,  and  more  by  the  glands  of  the  skin, 
which  gives  them  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
odor.  This  greater  degree  of  transpiration  ren- 
ders them  more  tolerant  of  heat,  and  less  of 
cold  than  the  whites.  Perhaps,  too,  a  difference 
of  structure  in  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  which 
a  late  ingenious  experimentalist  (Crawford)  has 
discovered  to  be  the  principal  regulator  of  an- 
imal heat,  may  have  disabled  them  from  ex- 
tricating, in  the  act  of  inspiration,  so  much  of 
that  fluid  from  the  outer  air,  or  obliged  them 
in  expiration,  to  part  with  more  of  it. — Notes 
ON  Virginia.  viii,  381.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  2.^4. 
(1782.) 

—  KEOBOESy   Penal   Colony   for. — See 

Colony,  Penal. 

5822.  KEGB0E8,  Eadal  differences.— 
It  will  probably  be  asked,  why  not  retain  and 
incorporate  the  blacks  into  the  State,  and  thus 
save  the  expense  of  supplying  by  importation  of 
white  settlers,  the  vacancies  they  will  leave? 
Deep-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the 
whites ;  ten  thousand  recollections,  by  the 
blacks,  of  the  injuries  they  have  sustained; 
new  provocations ;  the  real  distinctions  which 
nature  has  made ;  and  many  other  circumstances 
will  divide  us  into  parties,  and  produce  con- 
vulsions, which  will  probably  never  end  but  in 
the  extermination  of  the  one  or  the  other  race. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  380.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
244.     (1782) 

6823.  NEGB0E8,  Bights  of.— Be  as- 
sured that  no  person  living  wishes  more  sin- 
cerely than  I  do,  to  see  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  doubts  I  have  myself  entertained  and 
expressed  on  the  grade  of  understanding  allotted 
to  the  negroes  by  nature,  and  to  find  that  in  this 
respect  they  are  on  a  par  with  ourselves.  My 
doubts  were  the  result  of  personal  observation 
on  the  limited  sphere  of  my  own  State,  where 
the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  their 
genius  were  not  favorable,  and  those  of  exerci- 
sing it  still  less  so.  I  expressed  them,  there- 
fore, with  great  hesitation ;  but  whatever  be 
their  degree  of  talent  it  is  no  measure  of  their 
rights.  Because  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  superior 
to  others  in  understanding,  he  was  not  therefore 
lord  of  the  person  or  property  of  others.     On 
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this  subject  they  are  gaining  dai!y  in  the  opin-  * 
ions  ot  nations,  and  hopeful  advances  arc 
milking  towards  their  reestaoiishnient  on  an 
equal  looting  with  the  other  co.ors  of  the  human 
family.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  many  instances  you  have  enabled 
me  to  observe  of  respectable  intelligence  in  that 
race  of  men,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  ctTect 
in  hastening  the  d^  of  their  relief. — To  Henri 
Gregoire.  V,  429,   Ford  ed.,  ix,  246.  (W.,  1809.) 

6824.  NEGBOESy  Sleep  and  amase- 
xnents. — They  seem  to  require  less  sleep.  A 
black,  after  hard  labor  through  the  day,  will  be 
induced  by  the  slightest  amusements  to  sit  up 
till  midnight,  or  later,  though  knowing  he  must 
be  out  with  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  381.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
245.     (1782.) 

5825. .  In  general,  their  exist- 
ence appears  to  participate  more  of  sensation 
than  reflection.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  their 
disposition  to  sleep  when  abstracted  from  their 
diversions,  and  unemployed  in  labor.  An  animal 
whose  body  is  at  rest,  and  who  does  not  reflect, 
must  be  disposed  to  sleep  of  course. — Notes  on 
Virginia,    viii,  382.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  245.  (1782.) 

5826.  NEGBOES,  Talents.— Nobody 
wishes  more  than  I  do  to  see  such  proofs  as  you 
exhibit,  that  nature  has  given  to  our  black 
brethren  talents  eciual  to  those  of  the  other 
colors  of  men.  ana  that  the  appearance  of  a 
want  of  them  is  owing  merely  to  the  degraded 
condition  of  their  existence,  both  in  Africa  and 
America.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  your  Almanac  to  Monsieur  de  Con- 
dorcet.  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety, because  I  considered  it  as  a  document  to 
which  "your  color  had  a  right  for  their  justifica- 
tion against  the  doubts  which  have  been  enter- 
tained of  them. — To  Benjamin  Banneker.  iii. 
291.  Ford  ed.,  v,  ^^^.  (Pa.,  1791-)  See  Ban- 
neker. 

5827.  NELSON  (Thomas),  Governor  of 
Virginia. — [Governor  Jefferson's]  office  was 
now  [June.  1781.]  near  expiring,  the  country 
[Virginia]  under  invasion  by  a  powerful  army, 
no  services  but  military  of  any  avail,  un- 
prepared by  his  line  of  life  and  education  for 
the  command  of  armies,  he  believed  it  right  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  talents  better  fitted  than 
ins  own  to  the  circumstance?  under  which  the 
country  was  placed.  He.  therefore,  himself  pro- 
posed to  his  friends  in  the  Legislature  that  Gen- 
eral Nelson,  who  commanded  the  militia  of  the 
State,  should  he  appointed  Governor,  as  he  was 
sensible  that  the  union  of  the  civil  and  military 
power  in  the  ?ame  hands  at  this  time,  would 
Rreatly  facilitate  military  measures.  This  ap- 
pointment accordingly  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  June.  1 78 1. — Invasion  of  Va.  Memorandum. 
ix,  223.     (M..  1781.) 

5828.  NEOLOGY,  American. — I  am  no 
friend  to  what  is  called  Purism,  but  a  zeal- 
ous one  to  the  Neology  which  has  introduced 
these  two  words  without  the  authority  of  any 
dictionary.  I  consider  the  one  as  destroying 
the  nerve  and  beauty  of  language,  while  the 
other  improves  both,  and  adds  to  its  copious- 
ness. I  have  been  not  a  little  disappointed,  and 
made  suspicious  of  my  own  judgment,  on  see- 
ing the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  the  ablest  critics 
of  the  age.  set  their  faces  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  words  into  the  English  language ; 
they  are  particularly  apprehensive  that  th^i 
writers  of  the  United  States  will  adul*erate  it. 
Certainly  so  great  growing  a  population,  spread 


over  such  an  extent  of  country,  with  such  a 
variety  of  climates,  of  productions,  of  arts,  must 
en'arge  their  language,  to  make  it  answer  its 
purpose  of  expressing  all  ideas,  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old.  The  new  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  placed,  call  for  new  words,  new 
phrases,  and  for  the  transfer  of  old  words  to 
new  objects.  An  American  dialect  will,  there- 
fore, be  formed;  so  will  a  West-Indian  and 
Asiatic,  as  a  Scotch  and  an  Irish  are  already 
formed.  But  whether  will  these  adulterate,  or 
enrich  the  English  language?  Has  the  beauti- 
ful poetry  of  Burns,  or  his  Scottish  dialect 
disfigured  it?  Did  the  .\thenians  consider  the 
Doric,  the  Ionian,  the  Aeolic,  and  other  dialects 
as  disfiguring  or  as  beautifying  their  language?' 
Did  they  fastidiously  disavow  Herodotus,  Pin- 
dar, Theocritus,  Sappho,  Alczus,  as  Grecian 
writers?  On  the  contrary,  they  were  sensible 
that  the  variety  of  dialects,  still  infinitely  varied 
by  poetical  license,  constituted  the  riches  of 
their  language,  and  made  the  Grecian  Homer 
the  first  of  poets,  as  he  must  ever  remain,  until 
a  language  equally  ductile  and  copious  shall 
again  be  .«poken. — To  John  Waldo,  vi,  184. 
(M.,  1813.) 

5829.  NETTTSALTTY,  Carrying  trade 
and. — If  war  in  Europe  take  place,  I  hope 
the  new  world  will  fatten  on  the  follies  of  the 
old.  If  we  can  but  establish  the  principles  ct 
the  armed  neutrality  for  ourselves,  we  must  be- 
come carriers  for  all  parties  as  far  as* we  can 
raise  vessels. — To  E.  Rutledge.  iii,  165.  Fori> 
ED.,  V,  197.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6830. .    A  stoppage  by  some  of 

the  belligerent  powers  of  one  of  our  vessels 
going  with  grain  to  an  unblockaded  port,  would 
be  so  unequivocal  an  infringement  of  the  neu- 
t*-al  rights,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  will  be 
attempted. — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  551. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  243.   (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

6831. .    The  rights  of  a  neutral 

to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  eveo' 
part  of  the  dominions  of  a  belligerent,  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  (with  the  exception 
of  blockaded  ports  and  contraband  of  war),  was 
believed  to  have  been  decided  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  by  the  sentence 
of  the  commissioners  mutuall}^  appointed  to  de- 
cide on  that  and  other  questions  of  difference 
between  the  two  nations,  and  by  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  damages  awarded  by  them  against  Great 
r.ritain  for  the  infraction  of  that  right.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  perceived  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  revived  with  others  more  novel,  and 
extending  the  injury,  instructions  were  given  to 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Uniteil 
States  at  the  court  of  London,  and  remon- 
strances duly  made  by  him  on  the  subject. 
These  were  followed  by  a  partial  and  temporary 
snspension  only,  without  the  dis'avowal  of  the 
principle.  He  has,  therefore,  been  instructed 
to  urge  this  subject  anew,  to  bring  it  more  full" 
to  the  bar  of  reason^  and  to  insist  on  the  right-? 
too  evident  and  too  important  to  be  surrendered. 
Special  Message,  viii,  57.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  417. 
(Jan.   1806.) 

5832. .    To  former  violations  of 

maritime  rights,  another  is  now  added  of  ver. 
extensive  effect.  The  government  of  that  nation 
[Great  Britain]  has  issued  an  order  interdicting*. 
all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports  not  in  amity 
with  them  ;  and  being  now  at  war  with  nearly 
every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  our  vessels  are  required  to  sacrifice  their 
cargoes  at  the  first  port  they  touch,  or  to  return 
home  without  the  benefit  of  going  to  any  other 
market.    Under  this  new  law  of  the  ocean,  our 
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trade  on  the  Mediterranean  has  been  swept  away 
by  seizures  and  condemnations,  and  that  in 
other  seas  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate. — 
Seventh  Annual  Message,  viii,  84.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  156.     C1807.)     See  Navigation. 

5833.  HEUTTlATiTTY,  Contraband  of 
war. — In  our  treaty  with  Prussia,  we  have 
gone  ahead  of  other  nations  in  doing  away 
with  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  peacefm 
nations,  by  declaring  that  nothing  shall  be  con- 
traband. For,  in  truth,  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  the  arts,  when  every  country  has  such 
ample  means  of  procuring  arms  within  and  with- 
out itself,  the  regulations  of  contraband  answer 
no  other  end  than  to  draw  other  nations  into  the 
war.  However,  as  other  nations  have  not  given 
sanction  to  this  improvement,  we  claim  it,  at 

f resent,  with  Prussia  alone. — To  Thomas 
'iNCKNEY.  iii,  551.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  243.  (Pa., 
May  1793O  See  Belligerents  and  Contra- 
band OP  War. 

5834.  NBTTTBALITY,  Buties.— We  have 
seen  with  sincere  concern  the  flames  of  war 
lighted  up  again  in  Europe,  and  nations  with 
which  we  have  the  most  friendly  and  useful  re- 
lations engaged  in  mutual  destruction.  While  we 
regret  the  miseries  in  which  we  see  others  in- 
volved, let  us  bow  with  ^atitude  to  that  kind 
Providence  which,  inspiring  with  wisdom  and 
moderation  our  late  legislative  councils  while 
placed  under  the  urgency  of  the  greatest  wrongs, 
guarded  us  from  hastily  entering  into  the  san- 
guinary contest,  and  left  us  onlv  to  look  on  and 
to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heaviest  on 
those   immediately   engaged.     Yet  the   nations 

fursuing  peace  will  not  be  exempt  from  all  evil, 
n  the  course  of  this  conflict  [France  and  Eng- 
land], let  it  be  our  endeavor,  as  it  is  our  in- 
terest and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act  of  justice 
and  of  incessant  kindness;  to  receive  their 
armed  vessels  with  hospitality  from  distresses 
of  the  sea.  but  to  administer  the  means  of  an- 
noyance to  none;  to  establish  in  our  harbors 
such  a  police  as  may  maintain  law  and  order; 
to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individ- 
ually in  a  war  in  which  their  country  takes  no 
part;  to  punish  severely  those  persons,  citizen 
or  alien,  who  shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag 
for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  infecting  thereby 
with  suspicion  those  of  real  Americans,  and 
committing  us  into  controversies  for  the  re- 
dress of  wrongs  not  our  own ;  to  exact  from 
every  nation  the  observance,  toward  our  vessels 
and  citizens,  of  those  principles  and  practices 
which  all  civilized  people  acknowledge;  to 
merit  the  character  of  a  just  nation,  and  main- 
tain that  of  an  independent  one,  preferring 
every  consequence  to  insult  and  habitual  wrong. 
Congress  will  consider  whether  the  existing  laws 
enable  us  efficaciously  to  maintain  this  course 
with  our  citizens  in  all  places,  and  with  others 
while  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction,  and 
will  give  them  the  new  modifications  necessary 
for  these  objects.  Some  contraventions  of  right 
have  already  taken  place,  both  within  our 
jurisdictional  limits  and  on  the  high  seas.  The 
friendly  disposition  of  the  governments  from 
whose  agents  they  have  proceeded,  as  well  as 
their  wisdom  and  regard  tor  justice,  leave  us  in 
reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  be  rectified 
and  prevented  in  future ;  and  that  no  act  will  be 
countenanced  by  them  which  threatens  to  dis- 
turb our  friendly  intercourse.  Separated  by  a 
wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them 
together,  with  productions  and  wants  which  ren- 
der our  commerce  and  friendship  useful  to 
them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the  interest 
of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them. 


We  should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to 
cast  away  the  singular  blessmgs  of  the  position 
in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportunity 
she  has  endowed  us  with  of  pursuing,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  in- 
dustry, peace  and  happiness ;  of  cultivating  gen- 
eral friendship,  and  of  bringing  collisions  of 
interest  to  the  um|)irage  of  reason  rather  than 
of  force.  How  desirable,  then,  must  it  be,  in  a 
government  like  ours,  to  see  its  citizens  adopt 
individually  the  views,  the  interests,  and  the 
conduct  which  their  country  should  pursue,  di- 
vesting themselves  of  those  passions  and  par- 
tialities which  tend  to  lessen  useful  friendships, 
and  to  embarrass  and  embroil  us  in  the  calam- 
itous scenes  of  Europe.  Confident  that  you  will 
duly  estimate  the  importance  of  neutral  dis- 
positions toward  the  observance  of  neutral  con- 
duct, that  you  will  be  sensible  how  much  it  is 
our  duty  to  look  on  the  bloody  arena  spread 
before  us  with  commiseration  indeed,  but  with 
no  other  wish  than  to  see  it  closed.  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  cordially  cherish  these  dis- 
positions in  all  discussions  among  yourselves, 
and  in  all  communications  with  your  consttt^ 
uents;  and  I  anticipate  with  satisfaction  the 
measures  of  wisdom  which  the  great  interests 
now  committed  to  you  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  providing,  and  myself  that  of  approv- 
ing and  carrying  into  execution  with  the  fidelity 
I  owe  to  my  country. — Third  Annual  Message. 
viii,  27,    Ford  ed.,  viii,  272.     (Oct.  1803.) 

5835.  KEXTTBALITY,  Enemy  goods.— 

Another  source  of  complaint  with  Mr.  Genet 
has  been  that  the  English  take  French  goods 
out^  of  American  vessels,  which  he  says  is 
against  the  law  of  nations  and  ought  to  be 
prevented  by  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  long  an  established  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  that  the  goods  of  a  friend 
are  free  in  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  an  enemy's 
goods  lawful  prize  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  principle  which  sub- 
jects merchant  vessels  to  be  stopped  at  sea, 
searched,  ransacked,  led  out  of  their  course, 
has  induced  several  nations  latterly  to  stipulate 
against  it  by  treaty,  and  to  substitute  another 
in  its  stead,  that  free  bottoms  shall  make  free 
goods,  and  enemy  bottoms  enemy  goods ;  a  rule 
equal  to  the  other  in  point  of  loss  and  gain, 
but  less  oppressive  to  commerce.  As  far  as  it 
has  been  introduced,  it  depends  on  the  treaties 
stipulating  it,  and  forms  exceptions,  in  special 
cases,  to  the  general  operation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. We  have  introduced  it  into  our  treaties 
with  France,  Holland  and  Prussia;  and  French 
^oods  found  by  the  two  latter  nations  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms  are  not  made  prize  of.  It  is  our 
wish  to  establish  it  with  other  nations.  But 
this  requires  their  consent  also,  is  a  work  of 
time,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  they  have  a  right 
to  act  on  the  general  principle,  without  giving 
to  us  or  to  France  cause  of  complaint.  Nor  do 
I  see  that  France  can  lose  by  it  on  the  whole. 
For  though  she  loses  her  goods  when  found  in 
our  vessels  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have 
no  treaties,  vet  she  gains  our  goods,  when  found 
m  the  vessels  of  the  same  and  all  other  nations ; 
and  we  believe  the  latter  mass  to  be  greater  than 
the  former. — To  Gouverneur  Morris.  Iv,  43. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  387.     (Pa.,  Aug.  1793.) 

5836. .  It  is  to  be  lamented,  in- 
deed, that  the  general  principle  has  operated  so 
cruelly  in  the  cireadful  calamity  which  has  lately 
happened  in  St.  Domingo.  The  miserable  fugi- 
tives, who,  to  save  their  lives,  had  taken  asylum 
m  our  vessels,  with  such  valuable  and  portable 
things  as  could  be  gathered  in  the  moment  out 
of  the  ashes  of  their  houses  and  wrecks  of  their 
fortunes,  have  been  plundered  of  these  remains 
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by  the  licensed  sea  rovers  of  their  enemies. 
Ibis  has  swelled/ on  this  occasion,  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  general  principle,  that  "  an  en- 
emy's goods  are  free  prize  in  the  vessels  of  a 
friend ' .  But  it  is  one  of  those  deplorable  and 
unforeseen  calamities  to  which  they  expose  them- 
selves who  enter  into  a  state  of  war,  furnishing 
to  us  an  awful  lesson  to  avoid  it  l5y  justice  and 
moderation,  and  not  a  cause  of /encouragement 
TO  exf.ose  our  own  towns  to  the  same  burning 
and  butcheries,  nor  of  comprint  because  we 
do  not. — To  GouvERNEUR  MoftRis.  iv,  44.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  387.  (Pa.,  Aug.  1793.)  See  Enemy 
Goods. 

5837.  NEUTBALITY/  Fraudulent  use 
of  flag. — As  there  appears  *  ♦  ♦  a  prob- 
ability of  a  very  general  war  in  Europe,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
preserve  for  our  vessels  ^11  the  rights  of  neu- 
trality, and  to  endeavor  that  our  flag  be  not 
usurped  by  others  to  procure  to  themselves  the 
benefits  of  our  neutrality.  This  usurpation 
tends  to  commit  us  with  foreign  nations,  to  sub- 
ject those  vessels  truly  ours  to  rigorous  scru- 
tinies and  delays,  to  distinguish  them  from 
counterfeits,  and  to  take  the  business  of  trans- 
portation out  of  our  hands. — To  David  Hum- 
niREYS.  iii,  533.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  205.  (Pa.,  1793.) 

6838. .     It  will  be  necessary  for 

all  our  public  agents  to  exert  themselves  with 
vigilance  for  securing  to  our  vessels  all  the 
rights  of  neutrality. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii, 
535.     (Pa.,  1 793-)     See  Flag. 

6839.  NEXTTBALITY,  The  Orange  cap- 
ture.—The  capture  of  the  British  ship 
Grange,  by  the  French  frigate  L'Embuscade,  has 
been    found    to    have   taken    place   within    the 

♦  ♦     ♦     jurisdiction     of    the     United     States 

♦  ♦  ♦  .  The  government,  is,  therefore,  ta- 
king measures  for  the  liberation  of  the  crew 
and  restitution  of  the  ship  and  cargo. — To 
George  Hammond,  iii,  559.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  253. 
(Pa.,  May  i793') 

6840. .    The  government  deems 

the  capture  [of  the  Grange]  to  have  been  un- 
questionably within  its  jurisdiction,  and  that 
according  to  the  rules  of  neutrality  and  the 
protection  it  owes  to  all  persons  while  within  its 
limits,  it  is  bound  to  see  that  the  crew  be  liber- 
ated,, and  the  vessel  and  cargo  restored  to  their 
former  owners.  ♦  *  *  I  am,  in  consequence, 
charged  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  express  to  you  his  expectation,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  confidence,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  take  immediate  and  effectual  meas- 
ures for  having  the  ship  Grange  and  her  cargo 
restored  to  the  British  owners,  and  the  persons 
taken  on  board  her  set  at  liberty. — To  Jean 
Baptiste  Ternant.  iii,  561.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
256.     (Pa.,  May  15,  i793-) 

6841. .  In  forming  these  deter- 
minations [respecting  Grange,  &c.,]  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  listened  to 
nothing:  but  the  dictates  of  immutable  justice; 
they  consider  the  rigorous  exercise  of  that 
virtue  as  the  surest  means  of  preserving  perfect 
harmony  between  the  United  States  and  the 
powers  at  war. — To  Jean  Baptiste  Ternant, 
iii,  562.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  257.     (Pa.,  May   1793.) 

5842.  NEXTTBALITY,   Impartial.— Our 

conduct  as  a  neutral  nation  is  marked  out  in 
our  treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  two  of 
the  belligerent  powers ;  and  as  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality require  an  equal  conduct  to  both  parties, 
we   should,   on   that  ground,   act  on  the   same 


principles  towards  Great  Britain. — To  Thomas 
Pinckney.  iii,  551.  tORD  ed.,  vi,  243.  (Pa^ 
May  1 793-) 

6843.  A     manly     neutrality. 

claiming  the  liberal  rights  ascribed  to  that  con- 
dition by  the  very  powers  at  war,  was  the  part 
we  should  have  tak^,  and  would,  I  believe, 
have  given  satisfaction  to  our  allies.  If  any- 
thing prevents  its  being  a  mere  English  neu- 
trality, it  will  be  that  the  penchant  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  that  way,  and  above  all,  the  ardent 
spirit  of  our  constituents. — To  James  Madison. 
i»»  557-     Ford  ed.,  vi,  251.     (Nlay  1793.) 

6844. .    The  line  is  now  drawn 

so  clearly  as  to  show  on  one  side,  i.  The  fash- 
ionable circles  of  Philadelphia,  New  York. 
Boston  and  Charleston  (natural  aristocrats  ^ 
2.  Merchants  trading  on  British  capital.  3. 
Paper  men  (all  the  old  tories  are  found  in  some 
one  of  the  three  descriptions).  On  the  other 
side  are,  z.  Merchants  trading  on  their  own 
capital.  2.  Irish  merchants.  3.  Tradesmen, 
mechanics,  farmers,  and  evenr  other  possible 
description  of  our  citizens. — To  James  Madi- 
son,    iii,  557.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  251.     (May  1793) 

6846. .  I  trust  that  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  United  Sutes  have  at- 
tended to  the  redress  of  such  wrongs  as  are 
committed  by  their  citizens,  or  within  their 
jurisdiction,  you  will  sec  proofs  of  their  jus- 
tice and  impartiality  to  all  parties,  and  that  it 
will  ensure  to  their  citizens  pursuing  their  law- 
ful business  by  sea  or  by  land,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  a  like  efficacious  interposition  of 
the  governing  powers  to  protect  them  from  in- 
jury, and  redress  it,  where  it  has  taken  place. 
With  such  dispositions  on  both  sides,  vigi- 
lantly and  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  we  may 
hope  that  the  blessings  of  peace,  on  the  one 
part,  will  be  as  little  impaired,  and  the  evils 
of  war  on  the  other,  as  little  agg^ravated.  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  permit;  and  that  this 
should  be  so,  is,  we  trust,  the  prayer  of  alL — 
To  George  Hammond,  iii,  559.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
254.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

6846. .    The  course   intended  to 

be  pursued  being  that  of  a  strict  and  impartial 
neutrality,  decisions,  rendered  by  the  President 
on  that  principle,  dissatisfy  both  parties,  and 
draw  complaints  from  ooth. — To  (jOuvERNErs 
Morris,  iii,  580.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  299.  (Pa-. 
June  1793.) 

6847. .    It  will  never  be  easy  to 

convince  me  that  by  a  firm  yet  just  conduct  in 
1793.  we  might  not  have  obtained  such  a  respect 
for  our  neutral  rights  from  Great  Britain,  as 
that  her  violations  of  them  and  use  of  our 
means  to  wage  her  wars,  would  not  have  fur- 
nished any  pretence  to  the  other  party  to  do  the 
same.  War  with  both  would  have  been  avoided, 
commerce  and  navigation  protected  and  en- 
larged. We  shall  now  either  be  forced  into  a 
war,  or  have  our  commerce  and  navigation  at 
least  totally  annihilated,  and  the  produce  of 
our  farms  for  some  years  left  to  rot  on  our 
hands.  A  little  time  will  unfold  these  things, 
and  show  which  class  of  opinions  would  have 
been  most  friendly  to  the  firmness  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  interests  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  made. — ^To  Dr.  John  Edwards,  iv,  165. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  113.     (M.,  Jan.   1797.) 

5848. .    It  is  to  be  deplored  that 

distant  as  we  are  from  the  storms  and  con- 
vulsions which  agitate  the  European  world,  the 
pursuit  of  an  honest  neutrality,  b^ond  the 
reach    of    reproach,    has    been    insomcient   to 
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secure  to  us  the  certain  enjoyments  of  peace 
with  those  whose  interests  as  well  as  ours 
would  be  promoted  by  it. — R.  to  A.  New 
Jersey    Legislature,    viii,    122.     (1807.) 

5849. .    I  verily  believe  that  it 

w^ill  ever  be  in  our  power  to  keep  so  even  a 
stand  between  England  and  France,  as  to  in- 
spire a  wish  in  neither  to  throw  us  into  the 
scale  of  his  adversary.  If  we  can  do  this  for 
a  dozen  years  only,  we  shall  have  little  to  fear 
from  them. — ^To  Mr,  Coxe.  v,  58.  (W., 
1807.) 

5850. .  Neither  belligerent  pre- 
tends to  have  been  injured  by  us,  or  can 
say  that  we  have  in  any  instance  departed  from 
the  most  faithful  neutrality. — R.  to  A.  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,    viii,  148.     (1809.) 

5851. .    A    law    respecting    our 

conduct  as  a  neutral  between  Spain  and  her 
contending  colonies  was  passed  [by  the  late 
Congress]  by  a  majority  of  one  only,  I  believe, 
and  against  the  very  general  sentiment  of  our 
country.  It  is  thought  to  strain  our  complais- 
ance to  Spain  beyond  her  right  or  merit,  and 
almost  against  the  right  of  the  other  party, 
and  certainly  against  the  claims  they  have  to 
our  good  wishes  and  neighborly  relations.  That 
we  should  wish  to  see  the  people  of  other 
countries  free,  is  as  natural,  and,  at  least  as 
justifiable,  as  that  one  king  should  wish  to  see 
the  kings  of  other  countries  maintained  in  their 
despotism.  Right  to  both  parties,  innocent 
favor  to  the  juster  cause,  is  our  proper  senti- 
ment.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  78.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  90.     (M.,  1817.) 

5852.  KBUTBALITY,  Karkets  and.— 
If  the  new  government  wears  the  front  which 
I  hope  it  will,  I  see  no  impossibility  in  the  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  wars  of  others  to  open  the 
other  parts  of  America  [West  Indies]  to  our 
commerce,  as  the  price  of  our  neutrality. — To 
General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
57.     (P.,  1788.) 

5853. .    With  England,  I  think 

we  shall  cut  off  the  resource  of  impressing  our 
seamen  to  fight  her  battles,  and  establish  the 
inviolability  of  our  flag  in  its  commerce  with 
her  enemies.  We  shall  thus  become  what  we 
sincerely  wish  to  be,  honestly  neutral,  and  truly 
useful  to  both  belligerents.  To  the  one,  by 
keeping  open  market  for  the  consumption  of  her 
manufactures,  while  they  are  excluded  from  all 
the  other  countries  under  the  power  of  her 
enemy ;  to  the  other,  by  securing  for  her  a  safe 
carriage  of  all  her  productions,  metropolitan  or 
colonial,  while  her  own  means  are  restrained  by 
her  enemy,  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed  in 
other  useful  pursuits.  We  are  certainly  more 
useful  friends  to  France  and  Spain  as  neutrals, 
than  as  allies. — To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  18. 
(W.,  1806.)  See  Commerce,  Markets,  and 
Navigation. 

5854.  NEUTBALITY,  Obligations  of. 
— Where  [treaties]  are  silent,  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  must  give  the 
n'le  [of  neutral  obligation].  I  mean  the  princi- 
ples of  that  law  as  they  have  been  liberalized  in 
latter  times  by  the  refinement  of  manners  and 
morals,  and  evidenced  by  the  declarations,  stipu- 
lations, and  practice  of  every  civilized  nation. — 
To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  551.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
243.     (Pa.,  May  1793) 

5856.  NBUTBALITY,     Passage     of 

troops. — It  is  well  enough  agreed  in  the  laws 
of  nations,  that  for  a  neutral  power  to  give  or 


refuse  permission  to  the  troops  of  either  bellig- 
erent party  to  pass  through  their  territory,  is.  no 
breach  of  neutrality,  provided  the  same  refusal 
or  permission  be  extended  to  the  other  party. 
If  we  give  leave  of  passage  then  to  the  British 
troops,  Spain  will  have  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  us,  provided  we  extend  the  same 
leave  to  her  when  demanded.  If  we  refuse  (as 
indeed  we  have  a  right  to  do),  and  the  troops 
should  pass  notwithstanding,  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  we  shall  stand  committed.  For 
either  we  must  enter  immediately  into  the  war, 
or  pocket  an  acknowledged  insult  in  the  face  of 
the  world ;  and  one  insult  pocketed  soon  pro- 
duces another.  There  is,  indeed,  a  middle 
course  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer; 
that  is  to  avoid  giving  any  answer.  They  will 
proceed  notwithstanding,  but  to  do  this  under 
our  silence,  will  admit  of  palliation,  and  pro- 
duce apologies,  from  military  necessity ;  and 
will  leave  us  free  to  pass  it  over  without  dis- 
honor, or  to  make  it  a  handle  of  quarrel  here- 
after, if  we  should  have  use  for  it  as  such.  But, 
if  we  are  obliged  to  give  an  answer,  I  think  the 
occasion  not  such  as  should  induce  us  to  hazard 
that  answer  which  might  commit  us  to  the  war 
at  so  early  a  stage  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
passage  should  be  permitted.  If  they  should 
pass  without  having  asked  leave,  I  should  be 
for  expressing  our  dissatisfaction  to  the  British 
court,  and  keeping  alive  an  altercation  on  the 
subject,  till  events  should  decide  whether  it  is 
most  expedient  to  accept  their  apologies,  or  to 
profit  of  the  agg^ression  as  a  cause  of  war. — 
Official  Opinion,  vii,  509.  Ford  ed.,  v,  239. 
(1790.) 

5856.  NEXTTBALITY,  Passports  for 
vessels. — ^The  proposition  to  permit  all  our 
vessels  destined  for  any  port  in  the  French 
West  India  Islands'  to  be  stopped,  unless  fur- 
nished with  passports  from  yourself,  is  so  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  objections 
to  which  it  would  be  liable. — To  E.  C.  Genet. 
iv,  88.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  460.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1793) 

5857.  NEXTTBALITY,  Preserving.— 
Amidst  the  confusion  of  a  general  war  which 
seems  to  be  threatening  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
[Europe],  we  hope  to  be  permitted  to  preserve 
the  line  of  neutrality. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii, 
535-     (Pa.,  March  1793.) 

5858. .    I  wish  we  may  be  able 

to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  people  within  the 
limits  of  a  fair  neutrality. — To  James  Monroe. 
iii,  548.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  238.     (Pa.,  1793) 

^  5859. .  You  may,  on  every  occa- 
sion, give  assurances  [to  the  British  govern- 
ment] which  cannot  go  beyond  the  real  desires 
of  this  country,  to  preserve  a  fair  neutrality 
in  the  present  war,  on  condition  that  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations  are  respected  in  us.  as  they 
have  been  settled  in  modern  times,  either  by 
the  express  declarations  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, or  their  adoption  of  them  on  particular 
occasions. — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  542. 
(Pa.,  April  i793-) 

5860 .  We  shall  be  a  little  em- 
barrassed occasionally  till  we  feel  ourselves 
firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  of  neutrality. — To 
George  Wythe.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  218.  (Pa.,  April 
1793.) 

5861. .  I  fear  that  a  fair  neu- 
trality will  prove  a  disagreeable  pill  to  our 
friends  [the  French],  though  necessary  to  keep 
out  of  the  calamities  of  a  war. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  232,    (Pa.,  April  1793.) 
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6862. .     No    country,    perhaps, 

was  ever  so  thoroughly  against  war  as  ours. 
These  dispositions  pervade  every  description 
of  its  citizens,  whether  in  or  out  of  office. 
They  cannot,  perhaps,  suppress  their  affections, 
nor  their  wishes.  But  they  will  suppress  the. 
effects  of  them  so  as  to  preserve  a  fair  neu- 
trality. Indeed  we  shall  be  more  useful  as  neu- 
trals than  as  parties,  by  the  protection  which 
our  flag  will  give  to  supplies  of  provisions.  In 
this  spirit  let  all  your  assurances  be  given  to 
the  government  [of  France]. — To  Gouvernkur 
Morris.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  217.     (Pa.,  April  1793.) 

5863. If  we  preserve  even  a 

sneaking  neutrality,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it 
to  the  President,  and  not  to  his  counsellors. — 
To  Colonel  Monroe,  iii,  548.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
239.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

6864.  NBXTTBALITY,  Profitable.— The 
great  harvest  for  [the  profits  of  navigation]  is 
when  other  nations  are  at  war  and  otu*  flag 
neutral. — Opinion  on  Ship  Passports,  vii, 
625.     (1793.) 

5866. .    Let   us   milk    the    cow 

while  the  Russian  holds  her  by  the  horns  and 
the  Turk  holds  her  by  the  tail.— To  John 
Adams,  vii,  245.  Ford  ed.,  x,  217.  (M., 
1822.) 

6866.  NETTTKATiTTY,  ProvlBions  not 
contraband. — This  article*  is  so  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  nothing 
more  would  seem  necessary  than  to  observe  that 
it  is  so.  Reason  and  usage  have  established 
that  when  two  nations  go  to  war,  those  who 
choose  to  live  in  peace  retain  their  natural 
right  to  pursue  their  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  oUier  ordinary  vocations,  to  carry  the  prod- 
uce of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all  na- 
tions, belligerent  or  neutral,  as  usual,  to  go  and 
come  freely,  without  injury  or  molestation,  and, 
in  short,  that  the  war  among  others  shall  be, 
for  them,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  One  restriction 
on  their  natural  rights  has  been  submitted  to 
by  nations  at  peace;  that  is  to  say,  that  of 
not  furnishing  to  either  party  implements 
merely  of  war,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  other, 
nor  ansrthing  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded  by 
its  enemy.  What  these  implements  of  war  are, 
has  been  so  often  agreed  and  is  so  well  under- 
stood, as  to  leave  little  question  about  them 
at  this  day.  There  does  not  exist,  perhaps, 
a  nation  in  our  common  hemisphere  which  has 
not  made  a  particular  enumeration  of  them, 
in  some  or  all  of  their  treaties,  under  the  name 
of  contraband.  It  suffices  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  say,  that  corn  flour  and  meal,  are 
not  of  the  class  of  contraband,  and  consequent- 
ly remain  articles  of  free  commerce.  A  cul- 
ture, which,  like  that  of  the  soil,  gives  employ- 
ment to  such  a  proposition  of  mankind,  could 
never  be  suspended  by  the  whole  earth,  or^  in- 
terrupted for  them,  whenever  any  two  nations 
should  think  proper  to  go  to  war. — To  Thomas 
PiNCKNEY.  iv,  59.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  413.  (Pa., 
Sept.  1793.) 

5867. .  The  state  of  war  exist- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  France,  furnishes 
no  legitimate  right  either  to  interrupt  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  or  the  peaceable 
exchange  of  its  produce  with  all  nations;  and 

*  Instructions  to  commanders  of  British  war  ships 
directing  them  to  stop  vessels  carrying  provisions  to 
French  ports,  and  send  them  to  English  ports  where 
their  cargoes  may  be  purchased  by  that  government, 
or  released  on  security  that  they  will  be  taken  to 
the  ports  of  some  country  in  amity  with  Great 
Britain.— Editor. 


consequently,  the  assumption  of  it  will  be  as 
lawful  hereafter  as  now,  in  peace  as  in  war. 
No  ground,  acknowledged  by  the  common  rea- 
son of  mankind,  authorizes  this  act  now,  and 
unacknowledged  ground  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  and  all  times.  We  see,  then,  a  practice 
begun,  to  which  no  time,  no  circumstances  pre- 
scribe any  limits,  and  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  our  agriculture,  that  branch  of  industry- 
which  gives  food,  clothing  and  comfort  to  the 

freat  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States, 
f  any  nation  whatever  has  a  right  to  shut  up 
to  our  produce  all  the  ports  of  the  earth  except 
her  own,  and  those  of  her  friends,  she  may  shut 
up  these  also,  and  so  confine  us  within  our  own 
limits.  No  nation  can  subscribe  to  such  pre- 
tensions ;  no  nation  can  agree,  at  the  mere  wiU 
or  interest  of  another,  to  have  its  peaceable  in- 
dustry suspended,  and  its  citizens  reduced  to 
idleness  and  want.  The  loss  of  our  produce, 
destined  for  foreign  markets,  or  that  loss  which 
would  result  from  an  arbitrary  restraint  of  our 
markets,  is  a  tax  too  serious  for  us  to  ac- 
quiesce in.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  nation  to  say, 
we  and  our  friends  will  buy  your  produce.  We 
have  a  right  to  answer,  that  it  suits  us  better  to 
sell  to  their  enemies  as  well  as  their  friends. 
Our  ships  do  not  go  to  France  to  return  empty. 
They  go  to  exchange  the  surplus  of  our  prod- 
uce, which  we  can  spare,  for  surpluses  of  other 
kinds,  which  they  can  spare,  and  we  want: 
which  they  can  furnish  on  better  terms,  and 
more  to  our  mind,  than  Great  Britain  or  her 
friends.  We  have  a  right  to  judge  for  our- 
selves what  market  best  suits  us,  and  they  have 
none  to  forbid  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  which  we  may  obtain  from 
any  other  independent  coimtry. — To  Thomas 
PiNCKNEY.  iv,  60.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  413.  (Pa.. 
Sep.  1793.) 

5868. .  This  act,  too,  tends  di- 
rectly to  draw  us  from  that  state  of  peace  in 
which  we  are  wishing  to  remain.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial character  of  neutrality  to  furnish  no  aids  (not 
stipulated  by  treaty)  to  one  party,  which  we  are 
not  equally  ready  to  furnish  to  the  other.  If 
we  permit  com  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  friends,  we  are  equally  bound  to  permit  it 
to  France.  To  restrain  it,  would  be  a  partial  it^- 
which  might  lead  to  war  with  France ;  and.  be- 
tween restraining  it  ourselves,  and  permitting 
her  enemies  to  restrain  it  unrightfully,  is  no  dif- 
ference. She  would  consider  this  as  a  mere 
pretext,  of  which  she  would  not  be  the  dupe: 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  we  other- 
wise explain  it?  Thus  we  should  see  ourselves 
plunged,  by  this  unauthorized  act  of  Great 
Britain,  into  a  war  with  which  we  meddle  not. 
and  which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  it.  In  the  case  where  we  found  ourselves 
obliged,  by  treaty,  to  withhold  from  the  enemies 
of  France  the  right  of  arming  in  our  ports,  we 
thought  ourselves  in  justice  bound  to  withhold 
the  same  right  from  France  also,  and  we  did  it. 
Were  we  to  withhold  from  her  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, we  should,  in  like  manner,  be  bound 
to  withhold  them  from  her  enemies  also;  and 
thus  shut  to  ourselves  all  the  ports  of  Europe. 
where  corn  is  in  demand,  or  make  ourselves 
parties  in  the  war.  This  is  a  dilemma,  which 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  force  upon  us, 
and  for  which  no  pretext  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  our  conduct.  She  may,  indeed,  feel  the 
desire  of  starving  an  enemy  nation ;  but  she  can 
have  no  right  of  doing  it  at  our  loss,  nor  of  ma- 
king, us  the  instruments  of  it, — To  Thomas 
PiNCKNEY.  iv,  61.  Ford  bd.,  vi,  414.  (Pa.. 
Sep.  I793-) 
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5869.  NEUTBALITY,  Pnblic  vesMls.— 

The  public  ships  of  war  of  both  nations  [France 
and  England]  enjoy  a  perfect  equality  in  our 
ports;  first,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity;  sec- 
ondly, in  cases  of  comfort  or  convenience;  and 
thirdly,  in  the  time  they  choose  to  continue; 
and  all  a  friendly  power  can  ask  from  an- 
other is,  to  extend  to  her  the  same  indulgences 
which  she  extends  to  other  friendly  powers. — 
To  George  ti  am  mono,  iv,  66.  Fou>  ed.,  vi, 
423.     (Pa.,  1793.)     See  Asylum. 

5870. .    The  brin^g  vessels  to, 

of  whatever  nation,  while  within  3ie  limits  of 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
pointedly  forbidden;  the  government  being 
firmly  determined  to  enforce  a  peaceable  de- 
meanor among  all  the  parties  within  those 
limits,  and  to  deal  to  all  the  same  impartial 
measure. — To  the  Governor  op  Virginia,  iii, 
564.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

5871. i-.    Mr.  Thornton's  attempt 

to  justify  his  nation  in  using  our  ports  as  cruis- 
ing stations  on  our  friends  and  ourselves,  ren- 
ders the  matter  so  serious  as  to  call,  I  think,  for 
answer.  That  we  ought,  in  courtesy  and  friend- 
ship, to  extend  to  them  all  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality is  certain;  that  they  should  not  use  our 
hospitality  to  injure  our  friends  or  ourselves  is 
equally  enjoined  by  morality  and  honor.  After 
the  rigorous  exertions  we  made  in  Genet's  time 
to  prevent  this  abuse  on  his  part,  and  the  in- 
dulgences extended  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
British  cruisers  even  aner  our  pacification  with 
France,  by  ourselves  also  from  an  unwillingness 
to  change  the  course  of  things  as  the  war  was 
near  its  close,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
that  quarter  charges  of  partiality. — To  James 
Madison,    iv,  501.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

5872. .    I  do  not  think  the  loan 

of  our  navy  yard  any  more  contrary  to  neu- 
trality than  that  of  our  ports.  It  is  merely 
admitting  a  ship  to  a  proper  station  in  our 
waters. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
475.     (M.,  Sep.  1806.) 

5873. .    Several   French   vessels 

of  war,  disabled  from  keeping  the  sea,  ♦  *  ♦ 
put  into  the  harbors  of  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  shipwreck.  The  minister 
of  their  nation  states  that  their  crews  are  with- 
out resources  for  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
saries, for  the  reimbursement  of  which  he  offers 
bills  on  his  government,  the  faith  of  which  he 
pledges  for  their  punctual  payment.  The  laws 
of  humanity  make  it  a  duty  for  nations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  to  succor  those  whom  acci- 
dent and  distress  have  thrown  upon  them.  By 
doing  this  in  the  present  case,  to  the  extent  of 
mere  subsistence  and  necessaries,  and  so  as  to 
aid  no  military  equipment,  we  shall  keep  within 
the  duties  of  rigorous  neutrality,  which  never 
can  be  in  opposition  to  those  of  humanity.  We 
furnished,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  a  distressed 
crew  of  the  other  belligerent  party,  similar  ac- 
commodations, and  we  have  ourselves  received 
from  both  those  powers,  friendly  and  free  sup- 
plies to  the  necessities  of  our  vessels  of  war  m 
their  Mediterranean  ports.  In  fact,  the  gov- 
ernments of  civilized  nations  generally  are  in 
the  practice  of  exercising  these  offices  of  hu- 
manity towards  each  other.  Our  government 
having  as  yet  made  no  regular  provision  for  the 
exchange  of  these  offices  of  courtesy  and  hu- 
manity between  nations,  the  honor,  the  inter- 
est, and  the  duty  of  our  country  require  that  we 
should  adopt  any  other  mode  by  which  it  may 
legally  be  done  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
is  expected  that  we  shall  want  a  large  sum  of 


money  in  Europe,  for  the  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent negotiation  with  Spain,  and  besides  this  we 
want  annually  large  sums  there^  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  installments  of  debt.  Under 
these  circumstances,  supported  by  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  heads  of  Departments, 
♦  ♦  ♦  and  firmly  trusting  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  will  feel  itself  peculiarly  in- 
terested in  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  bills 
drawn  b^  their  Minister,  *  *  *  I  approve 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury's  taking  the 
bills  of  the  Minister  of  France,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  dollars. — To  Al- 
bert GAU.ATIN.    v,  35.     (W.,  Jan.  1807.) 

6874. ,  Armed  vessels  remain- 
ing within  our  jurisdiction  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  must  be  viewed  either  as 
rebels,  or  public  enemies.  The  latter  character' 
it  is  most  expedient  to  ascribe  to  them ;  the 
laws  of  intercourse  with  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion are  fixed  and  known.  If  we  relinquish 
them  we  shall  have  a  new  code  to  settle  with 
those  individual  offenders,  with  whom  self-re- 
spect forbids  any  intercourse  but  merely  for 
purposes  of  humanity. — ^To  (jOVErnor  W.  H. 
Cabell,    v,    170.     (M.,    1807.) 

6876.  NBTTTBALITY,  Blghts.—The 
doctrine  that  the  rights  of  nations  remain- 
ing^ quietly  under  the  exercise  of  moral  and 
social  duties,  are  to  trive  way  to  the  convenience 
of  those  who  prefer  plundering  and  murdering 
one  another,  is  a  monstrous  doctrine ;  and  ought 
to  yield  to  the  more  rational  law,  that  "  the 
wrongs  which  two  nations  endeavor  to  infiict 
on  each  other,  must  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
or  conveniences  of  those  remaming  at  peace  '*. 
— To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  410.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  90.     (M.,  1 80 1.) 

6876. .  It  would  indeed  be  ad- 
vantageous to  us  to  have  neutral  rights  estab- 
lished on  a  broad  ground;  but  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  in  any  European  coalition  for 
that.  They  have  so  many  other  bye-interests 
of  greater  we.ght,  that  some  one  or  other  will 
always  be  bought  off.  To  be  entangled  with 
them  would  be  a  much  greater  evil  than  a 
temporary  acquiescence  in  the  false  principles 
which  have  prevailed. — To  William  Short. 
iv,  414.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  98.     (W.,  1801.) 

5877. .    With     respect     to     the 

rights  of  neutrality,  we  have  certainly  a  great 
interest  in  their  settlement.  But  this  depends 
exclusively  on  the  will  of  two  characters,  Bona- 

?arte  and  Alexander.  The  dispositions  of  the 
ormer  to  have  them  placed  on  liberal  grounds 
are  known.  The  interest  of  the  latter  should 
insure  the  same  disposition.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  bring  the  two  characters  to- 
gether to  treat  on  the  subject.  All  the  minor 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  will  of  course  con- 
cur with  them.  We  have  not  failed  to  use  such 
means  as  we  possess  to  induce  these  two 
sovereigns  to  avail  the  world  of  its  present  sit- 
uation to  declare  and  enforce  the  laws  of  nature 
and  convenience  on  the  seas.  But  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  treaty-making  power  by  our  Con- 
stitution is  too  particular  for  us  to  commit  the 
nation  in  so  great  an  operation  with  all  the 
European  powers.  With  such  a  federal  pha- 
lanx in  the  Senate,  compact  and  vigilant  for 
opportunities  to  do  mischief,  the  addition  of  a 
very  few  other  votes,  misled  by  accidental  or 
imperfect  views  of  the  subject,  would  suffice  to 
commit  us  most  dangerously.  All  we  can  do, 
therefore,  is  to  encourage  others  to  declare  and 
guarantee  neutral  rights,  by  excluding  all  in- 
tercourse with  any  nation  which  infringes  them, 
and  so  leave  a  niche  in  their  compact  for  us,  if 
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our  treaty-making  power  shall  choose  to  occupy 
it. — To  Thomas  Faine.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  437. 
(W.,  March   1806.) 

6878. .     The     license    to    four 

British  vessels  to  sail  to  Lima  proves  that  bellig- 
erents may,  either  by  compact  or  force,  conduct 
themselves  towards  one  another  as  they  please ; 
but  not  that  a  neutral  may,  unless  by  some  ex- 
press permission  of  the  belligerent. — To  Albert 
Gallatin.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  466.    (M.,  Aug.  1806.) 

6879. .    It  is  all  important  that 

we  should  stand  in  terms  of  the  strictest  cor- 
diality with  France.  In  fact,  we  are  to  depend 
on  her  and  Russia  for  the  establishment  of 
neutral  rights  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  among 
which  should  be  that  of  taking  no  persons  by  a 
belligerent  out  of  a  neutral  ship,  unless  they 
be  the  soldiers  of  an  enemy. — ^To  James  Bow- 
DOIN.  V.  64.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  40.    (W.,  April  1807.) 

6880. .    The    instructions    given 

to  our  ministers  [to  England]  were  framed  in 
the  sincerest  spirit  ot  amity  and  moderation. 
They  accordingly  proceeded,  in  conformity 
therewith,  to  propose  arrangements  which  might 
embrace  and  settle  all  the  points  in  difference 
between  us,  which  might  bring  us  to  a  mutual 
understanding  on  our  neutral  and  national 
rights,  and  provide  for  a  commercial  intercourse 
on  conditions  of  some  enuality.  After  long  and 
fruitless  endeavors  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
their  mission,  and  to  obtain  arrangements  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  instructions,  they  con- 
cluded to  sign  such  as  could  be  obtained,  and 
to  send  them  for  consideration,  candidly  de- 
claring to  the  other  negotiators,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  acting  against  their  in- 
structions, and  that  their  government,  therefore, 
could  not  be  pledged  for  ratification.  Some  of 
the  articles  proposed  might  have  been  admitted 
on  a  principle  of  compromise,  but  others  were 
too  highly  disadvantageous,  and  no  sufficient 
provision  was  made  against  the  principal  source 
of  the  irritations  and  collisions  which  were  con- 
stantly endangering  the  neace  of  the  two  na- 
tions. The  question,  therefore,  whether  a 
treaty  should  be  accepted  in  that  form  could 
have  admitted  but  of  one  decision,  even  had  no 
declarations  01  the  other  party  impaired  our 
confidence  in  it.  Still  anxious  not  to  close  the 
door  against  friendly  adjustment,  new  modifi- 
cations were  framed,  and  further  concessions 
authorized  than  could  before  have  been  sup- 
posed necessary ;  and  our  ministers  were  in- 
structed to  resume  their  negotiations  on  these 
grounds.  On  this  new  reference  to  amicable 
discussion,  we  were  reposing  in  confidence, 
when  or.  the  22nd  day  of  June  last,  by  a  formal 
order  from  the  British  admiral,  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  leaving  her  port  for  distant  serv- 
ice, was  attacked  by  one  of  those  vessels 
which  had  been  lying  in  our  harbors  under  the 
indulgences  of  hospitality,  was  disabled  from 
proceeding,  had  several  of  her  crew  killed,  and 
four  taken  away. — Seventh  Annual  Message. 
viii,  83.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  150.  (Oct.  27,  1807.) 
See  Chesapeake. 

6881. .    The  nations  of  the  earth 

prostrated  at  the  foot  of  power,  the  ocean 
submitted  to  the  despotism  of  a  single  nation, 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  usages  which  have 
hitherto  regulated  the  intercourse  of  nations 
and  interposed  some  restraint  between  power 
and  right,  now  totally  disregarded.  Such  is  the 
state  of  things  when  the  United  States  are  left 
single-handed  to  maintain  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  the  principles  of  public  right  against  a  war- 
ring world. — R.  TO  A.  Niagara  Republicans. 
iii.  155.     (1809.) 
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5882. .    When  two  nations  go  to 

war,  it  does  not  abridge  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  but  in  the  two  articles  of  blockade  and 
contraband  of  war. — To  Benjamin  Stoddert. 
v,  425.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  245.  (W..  1809,)  Sec 
Alexander  op  Russia  and  Embargo. 

5883.  NEXTTBALITT,  Sale  of  arms.— 

The  manufacture  of  arms  is  the  occupation 
and  livelihood  of  some  of  our  citizens ;  and 
♦  ♦  *  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
war  among  other  nations  should  produce  such 
an  internal  derangement  of  the  occupations  of 
a  nation  at  peace,  as  the  suppression  of  a 
manufacture  which  is  the  support  of  some  of 
its  citizens;  but  ♦  ♦  *  if  they  should  ex- 
port these  arms  to  nations  at  war,  they  would 
be  abandoned  to  the  seizure  and  confiscation 
which  the  law  of  nations  authorized  to  be  made 
of  them  on  the  high  seas. — To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv, 
87.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  460.  (Pa.,  Nov.  1793.)  Sec 
Belligerents. 

—  TSTEVTRAUTYy  Sale  of  8liip8.^See 

Belligerents. 

5884.  NEXTTRAXITT,  Treasury  De- 
partment and. — Hamilton  produced  [at  a 
cabinet  meeting]  the  draft  of  a  letter  by  him- 
self to  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  giving 
them  in  charge  to  watch  over  all  proceedings 
in  their  districts,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality, or  tending  to  infract  our  peace  with  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  particularly  to  observe 
if  vessels  pierced  for  guns  should  be  built,  and 
to  inform  him  of  it.  This  was  objected  to.  i. 
As  setting  up  a  system  of  espionage,  destructive 
of  the  peace  of  society.  2.  Transferring  to  the 
Treasury  Department  the  conservation  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality  and  peace  with  foreign  na- 
tions. 3.  It  was  rather  proposed  to  intimate  to 
the  judges  that  the  laws  respecting  neutrality 
being  now  come  into  activity,  they  should 
charge  the  grand  juries  with  the  observance  of 
them ;  these  being  constitutional  and  public 
informers,  and  the  persons  accused  knowing  of 
what  they  should  do,  and  having  an  opportunity' 
of  justifying  themselves.  E.  k.  [Edmund  Ran- 
dolph] found  a  hair  to  split,  which,  as  always 
happens,  became  the  decision.  Hamilton  is  to 
write  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  who  arc 
to  convey  their  information  to  the  attorneys  of 
the  district  to  whom  E.  R.  is  to  write  to  receive 
their  information  and  proceed  by  indictment. 
The  clause  respecting  the  building  vessels 
pierced  for  guns  was  omitted,  for  though  three 
against  one  thought  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  yet  they  thought  we  might  defer 
giving  a  public  opinion  on  it  as  yet. — To  James 
Madison,  iii,  556.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  250.  (May 
1793.) 

5885. .  I  have  been  still  reflect- 
ing on  the  draft  of  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  custom  house  of- 
ficers, instructing  them  to  be  on  the  watch  as 
to  all  infractions  or  tendencies  to  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  neutrality  by  our  citizens,  and  t 
communicate  the  same  to  him.  When  this 
paper  was  first  communicated  to  me.  though  the 
whole  of  it  struck  me  disagreeably.  I  did  not  in 
the  first  moment  see  clearly  the  improprictie< 
but  of  the  last  clause.  The  more  I  have  re- 
flected, the  more  objectionable  the  whole  ap- 
pears. By  this  proposal  the  collectors  of  the 
customs  are  to  be  made  an  established  corps 
of  spies  or  informers  against  their  fellow 
citizens,  whose  actions  they  are  to  watch  in 
secret,  inform  against  in  secret  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  is  to  commtuiicatr  it 
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to  the  President.  If  the  action  and  evidence  ap- 
pear to  justify  a  prosecution,  a  prosecution  is 
to  be  set  on  foot  on  the  secret  information  of 
a  collector.  If  it  will  not  justify  it,  then  the 
only  consequence  is  that  the  mind  of  govern- 
ment has  been  poisoned  against  a  citizen, 
neither  known  nor  suspecting  it,  and  perhaps 
too  distant  to  bring  forward  his  justification. 
This  will  at  least  furnish  the  collector  with  a 
convenient  weapon  to  keep  down  a  rival,  draw 
a  cloud  over  an  inconvenient  censor,  or  satisfy 
mere  malice  and  private  enmity.  The  object 
of  this  new  institution  is  to  be  to  prevent  in- 
fractions of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  pre- 
serve our  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  but  I  can- 
not possibly  conceive  how  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  peace  with  foreign  nations  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  department  of  the  Treasury, 
which  I  suppose  to  comprehend  merely  matters 
of  revenue.  It  would  be  to  add  a  new  and  a 
large  field  to  a  department  already  amply  pro- 
vided with  business,  patronage,  and  infiuence. 
It  was  urged  as  a  reason  that  the  collectors  of 
the  customs  are  in  convenient  positions  for 
this  espionage.  They  are  in  convenient  posi- 
tions, too,  for  building  ships  of  war;  but  will 
that  business  be  transplanted  from  its  depart- 
menty  merely  because  it  can  be  conveniently 
done  in  another?  It  seemed  the  desire  that  if 
this  means  was  disapproved,  some  other  equiv- 
alent might  be  adopted.  Though  we  consider 
the  acts  of  a  foreigner  making  a  captive  within 
our  limits,  as  an  act  of  public  hostility,  and 
therefore  to  be  turned  over  to  the  military 
rather  than  the  civil  power;  yet  the  acts  of 
our  citizens  infringing  the  laws  of  neutrality,  or 
contemplating  that,  are  offences  against  the 
ordinary  laws  and  cognizable  by  them.  Grand 
juries  are  the  constitutional  inquisitors  and  in- 
formers of  the  country;  they  are  scattered 
everywhere,  see  everjrthing,  see  it  while  they 
suppose  themselves  mere  private  persons,  and 
not  with  the  prejudiced  eye  of  a  permanent  and 
systematic  spy.  Their  information  is  on  oath, 
is  public,  it  is  in  the  vicinage  of  the  party 
charged,  and  can  be  at  once  refuted.  These  of- 
ficers taken  only  occasionally  from  among  the 
people,  are  familiar  to  them,  the  office  respected, 
and  the  experience  of  centuries  has  shown 
that  it  is  safely  entrusted  with  our  character, 
property  and  liberty.  A  grand  juror  cannot 
carry  on  systematic  persecution  against  a 
neighbor  whom  he  hates,  because  he  is  not 
permanent  in  the  office.  The  judges  generally, 
by  a  charge,  instruct  the  grant}  jurors  in  the 
infractions  of  law  which  are  to  be  noticed  by 
^hem;  and  our  judges  are  in  the  habit  of 
printing  their  charges  in  the  newspapers.  The 
judges,  having  notice  of  the  proclamation,  will 

gerceive  that  the  occurrence  of  a  foreign  war 
as  brought  into  activity  the  laws  of  neutrality, 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  new 
branch  of  the  law  they  will  know  needs  ex- 
planation to  the  grand  juries  more  than  any 
other.  They  will  study  and  define  the  subjects 
to  them  and  to  the  public.  The  public  mind 
will  by  this  be  warned  against  the  acts  which 
may  endanger  our  peace,  foreign  nations  will 
see  a  much  more  respectable  evidence  of  our 
bond  Hde  intentions  to  preserve  neutrality,  and 
society  will  be  relieved  from  the  inquietude 
which  must  forever  be  excited  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  such  a  poison  in  it  as 
secret  accusation.  It  will  be  easy  to  suggest 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  judges,  and 
that  alone  puts  the  whole  machine  into  motion. 
The  one  is  a  familiar,  impartial  and  precious 
instrument ;  the  other,  not  popular  in  its  present 
functions,  will  be  odious  in  the  new  ones,  and 


the  odium  will  reach  the  Executive,  who  will 
be  considered  as  having  planted  a  germ  of  pri- 
vate inquisition  absolutely  unknown  to  our 
laws. — To  Edmund  Randolph,  iii,  553.  Ford 
FD.,  vi,  245.     (May  1793.) 

5886.  NBXTTBALITY,  Usurpation  of 
Jurisdiction.— The  United  States  being  at 
peace  with  both  parties,  will  certainly  not  see 
with  indifference  its  territory  or  jurisdiction 
violated  by  [France  or  England]  either,  and 
will  proceed  immediately  to  enquire  into  the 
facts  and  to  do  what  these  shall  show  ought  to 
be  done  with  exact  impartiality. — To  George 
Hammond.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  2z^.  (Pa.,  May 
I7S3-) 

6887. .    It  is  the  right  of  every 

nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  sovereignty  from  be- 
ing exercised  by  any  other  within  its  limits; 
and  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation  to  prohibit  such 
as  would  injure  one  of  the  warring  powers. — 
To  E.  C.  Genet,  iii,  572.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  283. 
(Pa.,  June  1793.)  See  Consuls,  Genet,  and 
Privateers. 

6888.  NEUTRALITY,  Violations  of.— 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  aspect  of  our  foreign 
relations  has  considerably  changed.  Our  coasts 
have  been  infested  and  our  harbors  watched  by 
private  armed  vessels,  some  of  them  without 
commissions,  some  with  illegal  commissions, 
others  with  those  of  legal  form  but  committing 
piratical  acts  beyond  the  authority  of  their 
commissions.  They  have  captured  in  the  very 
entrance  of  our  harbors,  as  well  as  on  the  high 
seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our  friends  coming 
to  trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also.  They  have 
carried  them  off  under  pretence  of  legal  ad- 
judication, but  not  daring  to  approach  a  court 
of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  them 
by  the  way,  or  in  obscure  places  where  no  evi- 
dence could  arise  against  them ;  maltreated  the 
crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the 
open  sea,  or  on  desert  shores  without  food  or 
covering.  These  enormities  appearing  to  be 
unreached  by  any  control  of  their  sovereigns, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  equip  a  force  to  cruise 
within  our  own  seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels  of 
these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coast 
within  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to 
bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  as  pirates.  The 
same  system  of  hovering  on  our  coasts,  and 
harbors  under  color  of  seeking  enemies,  has 
been  also  carried  on  by  public  armed  ships, 
to  the  great  annoyance  and  oppression  of  our 
commerce.  New  principles,  too,  have  been  in- 
terpolated into  the  law  of  nations,  founded 
neither  in  justice,  nor  the  usage,  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  nations.  According  to  these,  a 
belligerent  takes  to  itself  a  commerce  with  its 
own  enemy,  which  it  denies  to  a  neutral  on  the 
ground  of  its  aiding  that  enemy  in  the  war. 
But  reason  revolts  at  such  an  inconsistency ; 
and  the  neutral  having  equal  right  with  the 
belligerent  to  decide  the  question,  the  interest 
of  our  constituents  and  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  authority  of  reason,  the  only  umpire 
between  just  nations,  impose  on  us  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  an  effectual  and  determined 
opposition  to  a  doctrine  so  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  peaceable  nations.  Indeed,  the  con- 
fidence we  ought  to  have  in  the  justice  of 
others,  still  countenances  the  hope  that  a 
sounder  view  of  those  rights  will  of  itself  induce 
from  every  belligerent  a  more  correct  observ- 
ance of  them. — Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii. 
47.     Ford  ed..  viii,  389.     (Dec.  1805.) 

6889.  NEXTTBALITY  PBOCLAKA- 
TION,  History  of.— The  public  papers  giv- 
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ing  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  war  is  becom- 
ing nearly  general  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has 
already  involved  nations  with  which  we  are  in 
^ly  habite  of  commerce  and  friendship,  the 
President  has  thought  it  proper  to  issue  the 
Proclamation  of  which  I  enclose  you  a  copy, 
in  order  to  mark  out  to  our  citizens  the  line  of 
conduct   they    are    to   pursue.     That   this   in- 
timation,   however,    might   not   work   to   their 
prejudice,  by  being  produced  against  them  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  war  and  of  the  nations  engaged  in 
It,  in  any  case  where  they  might  be  drawn  into 
courts  of  justice   for  acts  done  without  that 
knowledge,  it  has  been  thought  necessaiy  to 
write  to  the  representatives  of  the  beUigerent 
powers    here,  •  •  •  reserving    to    our   citizens 
those  immunities  to  which  th^  are  entitled,  till 
authentic   information    shall   be   given   to   our 
government  by  the  parties  at  war,  and  be  thus 
communicated,  with  due  certointy,  to  our  citi- 
zens.    You  will  be  pleased  to  present  to  the 
^u^^i""*^^  where  you  reside  this  proceeding  of 
the  President,  as  a  proof  of  the  earnest  desire 
?.  tne   United   States   to  preserve  peace  and 
friendship  with  all  the  beUigercnt  powers,  and 
to  express  his  expectation  that  they  will  in  re- 
turn extend  a  scrupulous  and  effectual  protect 
tion  to  all  our  citizens,  wheresoever  they  may 
need  it,  m  pursuing  their  lawful  and  peaceable 
concerns  with   their  subjects,   or  within  their 
jurisdiction.    You  will,  at  the  same  time,  assure 
them  that  the  most  exact  reciprocation  of  this 
benefit  shall  be  practiced  by  us  towards  their 
subjects,  m  the  like  cases.— To  Messrs.  Mor- 
ris, PiNCKNKY  and  Short,   iii,  543.  (Pa.,  April 
20,  1 793-) 
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6800. ,    I  dare  say  you  will  have 

judged  from  the  pusillanimity  of  the  proclama- 
tion, from  whose  pen  it  came.  A  fear  lest  any 
affection  [to  France]  should  be  discovered  is 
distinguishable  enough.  This  base  fear  wiU 
produce  the  very  evil  they  wish  to  avoid.  For 
our  constituents,  seeing  that  the  government 
does  not  express  their  mind,  perhaps  rather 
leans  the  other  way,  are  coming  forward  to  ex- 
press It  themselves.-— To  James  Madison,  iii, 
562.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  259.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

6891.  — .     The     proclamation     as 

first  proposed  was  to  have  been  a  declaration 
of  neutrality.  It  was  opposed  on  these  grounds. 
I.  liiat  a  declaration  of  neutrality  was  a 
declaration  there  should  be  no  war,  to  which 
the  Executive  was  not  competent.  2.  That 
it  would  be  better  to  hold  back  the  declaration 
of  neutrality,  as  a  thing  worth  something  to  the 
powers  at  war ;  that  they  would  bid  for  it^  and 
we  might  reasonably  ask  a  price,  the  broadest 
prtvUeges  of  neutral  nations.  The  first  objec- 
tion was  so  far  respected  as  to  avoid  inserting 
the  term  neutrality,  and  the  drawing  the  in- 
strument was  left  to  E.  R.  [Edmund  Randolph]. 
—To  James  Madison,  iii,  591.  Ford  ed..  vi. 
315-     (1793.) 

6892.  . .    That  there  should  be  a 

proclamation  was  passed  unanimously  with  the 
approbation  or  the  acquiescence  of  all  parties. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  expedient  to  oppose  it  alto- 
gether, lest  it  should  prejudice  what  was  the 
next  question,  the  boldest  and  greatest  that  ever 
was  hazarded,  and  which  would  have  called  for 
extremities  had  it  prevailed.— To  James  Mad- 
ison.  Ill,  S9I.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  316.    (June  1793.) 

5893.  _ — .   You  have  most  perfectly 

?mf  l'^\  original  idesL  of  the  proclamation. 
A^hen  first  proposed  as  a  declaration  of  neu- 

^ity,  It  was  opposed,  first,  because  the  Execu- 


tive had  no  power  to  declare  neotralitv  S«s 
^^J?  '^A'i  ^«=^tion  wo^adbT-pr^ 
ture  and  would  lose  us  the  benefit  for  w^Sk 
might  be  bartemL  It  was  urged  tkljSj^ 
SSt  ?i.!?°'^  impression  in  the  minds  of  mS^ 
1^37  7^^  ^"^  *?i?^  ^  ^  hostilities  oi 
the  side  of  France.  Others  were  unapprisS  of 
the  danger  they  would  be  exposedto^^,^ 
«g  contraband  goods.  It  wa^^forT  ^S" 
that  a  proclamation  should  isiie,  dc^ii^STt 
we  were  ,n  a  state  of  peace  with  allthJ^L^ 
admonishmg  the  people  to  do  nothing  ^a^ 

to  contraband.  On  this  ground  it  was  aM«ted 
fhS^'^TS^  ?  ?3r  ?^^  f^«  cabinetlfl^d^^ 
[Edmund  Randolph]  who  drew  it.  br^rfe  to 
me  the  draft,  to  let  me  see  there  wm^?«,^ 
wordas,«e«/rfl/i7yinit.  Circumi^^'f^ 
other  criticism.  The  pubUc,  however,  ^T«>k 
It  up  as  a  decUration  of  neutrality,  a^idh  <a^e 
to  be  considered  at  length  as  such.  ™o  jS^ 
Monroe,  iv.  ,7.  Foan  ed.,  vi,  346.  (Pa!.  ,79^ 
5804. -_.    "On  ^g  declaration  of 

SfYt.MST^  f""^*  *°.^  England,  the  uSitS 
Statw  being  at  peace  with  both,  their  situTtiS 
was  so  new  and  unexperienced  by  them^vef 

iJnLw"%^l'i'*^"  ^^'^  .°°*'  '"^  the'^fir^^SSS: 
sensible  of  the  new  duties  resulting  therefrom 
and  of  the  laws  it  would  impose  eSen  ^7*  °; 
dispositions  towards  the  beUigerent  ^we^ 
^^?5.n/  "^^  ,i«n«inned  (ani  chieflr  aS 
transient  sea-faring  citizens)  that  they  wm 
^"^•tt  *°."»dulge  those  dispositions,  to  take  sS^ 
with  either  party,  and  enrich  thems3v«  bv 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  o^^and 
were  meditating  enterprises  of  this  nSSi,  « 
WM  said.    In  this  state  of  the  public  miSd.  a^ 

5^«''V'!  l**^"^^  ^«  ^  erroneous  dh^tion 
difficult  to  be  set  right,  and  dangerous  to^^° 

ItZlVA^^  l^T  ^°""*^'  J*«  President  Uio^t 
It,  expedient  by  way  of  Proclamation.  •  tol^ 
niind  our  fellow-citizens  that  we  were  in  a  rtate 
hi  S^tlJtl^.  ^"  ^"  belligerent  powSs ;  iSIt 
m  that  state  it  was  our  duty  neither  to  aid  nor 
mjure  any;  to  exhort  and  warn  them  ^a^ 
*TJ^i''^''^*J°*«^*  contravene  this  duty,  ant^ 
ticularly  those  of  positive  hostility  ^r  ^^ 
punishment  of  which  the  laws  would  b^  ^ 
pealed  to,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  ;d^ 
as  to  the  risks  they  would  run  if  thev^i^M 
attempt  to  carry  articles  of  contrabSid%r^.? 
y«7  r;?"  a^f  J^l'-ds  we  learnt  that  Genet  wi 
undertaking  the  fitting  and  arminir  ^«ll«  ff 
that  port.fChariestonf  enlisttS^  mVloreU° 
ers  and  citizens  and  giving  them  cTmSSs 
to  commit  hostilities  against  nations  S^acl 
with   us;   that  these  vessels  were  taking  and 

of  France  were  assuming  to  hold  courts  of  ad! 

hl?r  "^.r  *^T'  '?  '^'  ^^"^^'"n  and^thorire 
M  *  r^^^*:  as  legal  prizes,  and  aU  this  before 
Mr  Genet  had  presented  himself  or  his  cSeJ^ 
tials  to  the  President,  before  he  wi  rSid 
by  him,  without  his  consent  or  consukati^^ 
directly  m  contravention  of  the  state  of  iU2^ 
existing  and  declared  to  exist  in  tiie  Pr^i J^t^ 
proclamation,  and  which  it  was  incumbinron 
him  to  preserve  till  tiie  constitutionaf  au^ 
^u  ^^  »end»nf  this  explanation  of  the  intentlm.  «r 
the  proclanuitlon  to  Madison.  Jefferson  wrote?"  S 2^ 
ing  occasion  to  state  It  (thL  in^^^^^T^^  \  ™v- 

called  on  me  itiat  AnlhaU  ««i-».^.r?l™-_  ^  'Sanaoiph 


m-M^mm^, 


tion  of  neutrality.  onttSV?uSlX"Jh«  fix^^*' 
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thority  should  otherwise  declare.  These  pro- 
ceedings became  immediately,  as  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the 
representative  here  of  that  power  against  whom 
they  would  chiefly  operate.  This  was  the  true 
sense  of  the  proclamation  in  the  view  of  the 
draftsman  and  of  the  two  signers;  but  H. 
r  Hamilton]  had  other  views.  The  instrument 
was  badly  drawn,  and  made  the  President  go 
out  of  his  line  to  declare  things  which,  though 
true,  it  was  not  his  province  to  declare.  The 
instrument  was  communicated  to  me  after  it 
was  drawn,  but  I  was  busy,  and  only  ran  an  eye 
over  it  to  see  that  it  was  not  made  a  declaration 
of  neutrality,  and  gave  it  back  again,  without, 
I  believe,  changing  a  tittle. — To  James  Mai>- 
isoN.    iv,  29.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  368.    (Aug.  1793O 

5896. .    You    will    see    a    piece 

signed  "  Pacificus "  [Alexander  Hamilton]  in 
defence  of  the  proclamation.  You  will  readily 
know  the  pen.  I  know  it  the  more  readily  be- 
cause it  is  an  amplification  only  of  the  topics 
urged  in  discussing  the  question  [in  cabinet] 
ijvhen  first  proposed.  The  right  of  the  Executive 
to  declare  that  we  are  not  bound  to  execute 
the  guarantee  [to  France]  was  then  advanced 
by  him  and  denied  by  me.  No  other  opinion 
was  expressed  on  it.  In  this  paper  he  repeats 
it,  and  even  considers  the  proclamation  as  such 
a  declaration;  but  if  anybody  intended  it  as 
such  (except  himself)  they  did  not  then  say 
so.  The  passage  be^nning  with  the  words, 
'*  the  answer  to  this  is,"  &c.,  is  precisely  the 
answer  he  gave  at  the  time  to  my  objection, 
that  the  Executive  had  no  authority  to  issue 
a  declaration  of  neutrality,  nor  to  do  more  than 
declare  the  actual  state  of  things  to  be  that  of 
peace.  "  For  until  the  new  government  is 
acknowledged  the  treaties,  &c.,  are,  of  course, 
suspended.  This,  also,  is  the  sum  of  his  argu- 
Tnents  the  same  day  on  the  great  question 
which  followed  that  of  the  proclamation,  to  wit, 
whether  the  Executive  might  not,  and  ought 
not  to  declare  the  [French]  treaties  suspended. 
*  *  ♦  Upon  the  whole,  my  objections  to  the 
competence  of  the  Executive  to  declare  neu- 
trality (that  being  understood  to  respect  the 
future)  were  supposed  to  be  got  over  by  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  that  term.  The  declaration  of 
the  disposition  of  the  United  States  can  hardly 
be  called  illegal,  though  it  was  certainly  of- 
ficious and  improper.  The  truth  of  the  fact 
lent  it  some  cover.  My  objections  to  the 
impolicy  of  a  premature  declaration  were  an- 
swered by  such  arguments  as  timidity  would 
reasonably  suggest.  I  now  think  it  extremely 
possible  that  Hammond  might  have  been  in- 
structed to  have  asked  it,  and  to  offer  the 
broadest  neutral  privileges,  as  the  price,  which 
was  exactly  the  price  I  wanted  that  we  should 
contend  for.  But  is  it  not  a  miserable  thing 
that  the  three  heresies  I  have  quoted  from 
this  paper,  should  pass  unnoticed  and  unan- 
swered, as  these  certainly  will,  for  none  but 
mere  bunglers  and  brawlers  have  for  some 
time  past  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  any- 
thing?— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  327. 
(June   1793.) 

5896. .    The  real  milk  and  water 

views  of  the  proclamation  appeared  to  me 
to  have  been  truly  given  in  a  piece  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  soon  after  [it  was  issued], 
and  which  I  knew  to  be  E.  R.'s  [Edmund  Ran- 
dolph's] from  its  exact  coincidence  with  what 
he  has  expressed. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  328.     (1703.) 

—  JSTEW  ENOLAHBy  Secession  of  .—See 

Secession. 


6897.  NEW  HAIffPSHIBE,  Opinion  in. 

7-The  public  sentiment  in  New  Hampshire 
is    no    longer    progressive    in    any    direction; 

*  ♦  ♦  it  is  dead  water. — ^To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  343.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

5898.  NSW  HAIffPSHIBE,  BepubUc- 
anism  in. — ^Although  we  have  not  yet  got  a 
majority  into  the  fold  of  republicanism  in  your 
State,   yet   one   long  pull   more   will   effect   it, 

*  *  *  unless  it  be  true,  as  is  sometimes  said, 
that  New  Hampshire  is  but  a  satellite  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  this  last  State,  the  public  senti- 
ment seems  to  be  under  some  influence  addi- 
tional to  that  of  the  clergy  and  lawyers.  I 
suspect  there  must  be  a  leaven  of  State  pride  at 
seeing  itself  deserted  by  the  public  opinion, 
and  that  their  late  popular  song  of  "  RtUe  New 
England  "  betrays  one  principle  of  their  present 
variance  from  the  Union.  But  I  am  in  hopes 
they  will  in  time  discover  that  the  shortest  road 
to  rule  is  to  join  the  majoritv. — To  John  Lang- 
don.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  161.     (W.,  June  1802.) 

—  NEW  HAVEN,  Bemonstrance.— Sec 
Bishop. 

6899.  NEW    JERSEY,    Republicanism 

ill.— Jersey  is  coming  majestically  round  to 
the  true  principles. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv,  300. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.     (M.,  March  1799.) 

5900.  NEW  OBI^EANS,  Battle  of.— I 
am  glad  we  closed  our  war  with  the  eclat  of 
the  action  at  New  Orleans. — ^To  Marquis  La- 
fayette, vi,  427.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  510.  (M., 
T815.) 

6901. ,  Peace  was  indeed  desir- 
able; yet  it  would  not  have  been  as  welcome 
without  the  successes  of  New  Orleans.  These 
last  have  established  truths  too  important  not 
to  be  valued;  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Union ;  that  their  city 
can  be  defended;  that  the  Western  States 
make  its  defence  their  peculiar  concern ;  that 
the  militia  are  brave;  that  their  deadly  aim 
countervails  the  manoeuvring  skill  of  the 
enemy ;  that  we  have  officers  of  natural  genius 
now  starting  forward  from  the  mass;  and  that 
putting  together  all  our  conflicts,  we  can  beat 
the  British  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  equal  num- 
bers.— To  General  Dearborn,  vi,  450.  (M., 
1815.) 

6902 .  The  affair  of  New  Or- 
leans was  fraught  with  useful  lessons  to  our- 
selves, our  enemies,  and  our  friends,  and  will 
powerfully  influence  our  future  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Europe.  It  will  show  them  we 
mean  to  take  no  part  in  their  wars,  and  count 
no  odds  when  engaged  in  our  own. — To  Presi- 
dent Madison,  vi,  453.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  512.  (M., 
1815.) 

6903. .    It  may  be  thought  that 

useless  blood  was  spilt  at  New  Orleans,  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  actually  signed. 
I  think  it  had  many  valuable  uses.  It  proved 
the  fidelity  of  the  Orleanese  to  the  United 
States.  It  proved  that  New  Orleans  can  be  de- 
fended both  by  land  and  water;  that  the  West- 
em  country  will  fly  to  its  relief  (of  which  our- 
selves had  doubted  before)  ;  that  our  militia  are 
heroes  when  they  have  heroes  to  lead  them 
on ;  and  that,  when  unembarrassed  by  field 
evolutions,  which  they  do  not  understand,  their 
skill  in  the  fire-arm,  and  deadly  aim,  give  them 
advantage  over  regulars. — To  W.  H.  Craw- 
ford, vi,  420.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  504.  (M.,  181 5.) 
See  Federalists. 
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—  NEW  ORLEANS,  Batture  Case.— See 
Batture. 

5904.  NEW  ORLEANS,  Bight  of  de- 
posit.— We  state  in  general  the  necessity,  not 
only  of  our  having  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (without  which  we  could  make  no  use  of 
the  navigation  at  all)  but  of  its  being  so  well 
separated  from  the  territories  of  Spain  and  her 
jurisdiction,  as  not  to  engender  daily  disputes 
and  broils  between  us.  It  is  certain,  that  if 
Spain  were  to  retain  any  jurisdiction  over  our 
entrepot,  her  officers  would  abuse  that  jurisdic- 
tion, and  our  people  would  abuse  their  privi- 
leges in  it.  Both  parties  must  foresee  this, 
and  that  it  will  end  in  war.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  well-defined  separation.  Nature  has 
decided  what  shall  be  the  geography  of  that  in 
the  end,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  beginning, 
by  cutting  off  from  the  adjacent  countries  ot 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  enclosing  between 
two  of  its  channels,  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of 
land,  called  the  Island  of  New  Orleans.  The 
idea  of  ceding  this  could  not  be  hazarded  to 
Spain,  in  the  first  step;  it  would  be  too  dis- 
agreeable at  first  view ;  because  this  island,  with 
its  town,  constitutes  at  present,  their  principal 
settlement  in  that  part  of  their  dominions,  con- 
taining about  ten  thousand  white  inhabitants  of 
every  age  and  sex.  Reason  and  events,  how- 
ever, may  by  little  and  little,  familiarize  them 
to  it.  That  we  have  a  right  to  some  spot  as  an 
entrepot  for  our  commerce,  may  be  at  once  af- 
firmed. The  expediency,  too,  may  be  expressed 
of  so  locating  it  as  to  cut  off  the  source  of 
future  quarrels  and  wars.  A  disinterested  eye, 
looking  on  a  map,  will  remark  how  conveniently 
this  tongue  of  land  is  formed  for  the  purpose. — 
To  William  Short,  iii,  178.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
219.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6905. ,    Observe  always,  that  to 

accept  the  navigation  of  the  river  without  an 
entrepot  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  that  an 
entrepot,  if  trammelled,  would  be  a  certain  in- 
strument for  bringing  on  war  instead  of  pre- 
venting it. — To  William  Short,  iii,  228. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  305.     (Pa.,   1791.) 

5906. .    To  conclude  the  subject 

of  navigation,  each  of  the  following  conditions 
is  to  be  considered  by  the  Commissioners  [to 
Spain]  as  a  sine  qud  non.  i.  That  our  right 
be  acknowledged  of  navigating  the  Mississippi 
in  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from  its  source 
to  the  sea.  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

2.  That  neither  the  vessels,  cargoes,  or  the  per- 
sons on  board,  be  stopped,  visited,  or  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever;  or,  if 
a  visit  must  be  permitted,  that  it  be  under  such 
restrictions  as  to  produce  the  least  possible  in- 
convenience. But  it  should  be  altogether  avoid- 
ed, if  possible,  as  the  parent  of  perpetual  broils. 

3.  That  such  conveniences  be  allowed  us  ashore, 
as  may  render  our  right  of  navigation  practi- 
cable and  under  such  regulations  as  may  bond 
■Rde  respect  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order  alone,  and  may  not  have  in  object  to  em- 
barrass our  navigation,  or  raise  a  revenue  on 
it.  ♦ — Mississippi  River  Instructions,  viij 
585.     Ford  ed.,  v,  475.     (1792.) 

♦  "  The  rijarht  of  navigation  (of  the  Mississippi)  was 
conceded  by  the  treaty  of  17QS,  and  with  it  a  right  to 
the  free  use  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  upon  reason- 
ablv  satisfactory  terms  for  a  period  of  tnree  years, 
ana  thereafterward  until  some  equally  convenient 
harbor  should  be  allotted.  The  credit  of  this  ulti- 
mate achievement  was  Mr.  Jefferson's,  none  the  less 
because  the  treaty  was  not  siprned  until  he  had  retired 
from  office.  It  was  really  his  statesmanship  which 
♦^ad  secured  it,  not  only  in  spite  of  the  natural  repug- 
ce  of  Spain,  but  also  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  in- 


5907.  NEW  ORLEANS,  Suspension  of 
right. — The  suspension  of  the  right  of  de- 
posit at  New  Orleans,  ceded  to  us  by  our  treaty 
with  Spain,  threw  our  whole  country  into  such 
a  ferment  as  imminently  threatened  its  peace. 
This,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  act  of 
the  Intendant,  unauthorized  by  his  government. 
But  it  showed  the  necessity  of  making  eflFectu£.i 
arrangements  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  tw** 
countries  against  the  indiscreet  acts  of  subordi- 
nate agents. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
456.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  204.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

6908. .  The  government  of  Spain 

has  instantly  redressed  the  infraction  of  treaty 
by  her  Intendant  at  New  Orleans.  *  •  * 
By  a  reasonable  and  peaceable  process  we  have 
obtained  in  four  months,  what  would  have  cost 
us  seven  years  of  war,  100,000  human  lives,  100 
millions  of  additional  debt,  besides  ten  hundred 
millions  lost  by  the  want  of  market  for  our 
produce,  or  depredations  on  it  in  seeking  mar- 
kets, and  the  general  demoralizing  of  our  citi- 
zens which  war  occasions. — To  John  Bacox 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  229.  (W.,  April  1803.)  See 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  River  Navigation. 

5909.  NEW  YOBK,  PoUtics  of  .—I  have 
been  much  pleased  to  sec  a  dawn  of  change  in 
the  spirit  of  your  State  [New  York].  The  late 
elections  have  indicated  something,  which,  at 
a  distance,  we  do  not  understand.  However, 
what  with  the  English  influence  in  the  lower, 
and  the  Patroon  influence  in  the  upper  part  of 
your  State,  I  presume  little  is  to  be  hoped. — To 
Aaron  Burr,  iv,  186.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  147. 
(Pa.,  June  1797.) 

6910. .     New    York    is    cx>mingr 

majestically  round  to  the  true  principles. — ^To 
T.  LoMAX.  iv,  300.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.  (M.. 
March  1799.) 

6911.  NEW    YOBX    CITY,    Depravity 

in.— New  York,  like  London,  seems  to  be  a 
cloacina  of  all  the  depravities  of  human  nature. 
—To  William  Short,    vii,  310.     (M.,   1823.  \ 

6912.  NEW  YOBX  CITY,  Washing- 
ton's defence.— The  maxim  laid  down  bv 
Congress  to  their  generals  was  that  not  a  foo't 
of  territory  was  to  be  ceded  to  their  enemies 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  defending  it. 
In  consequence  of  these  views,  and  against  his 
own  judgment,  General  Washington  was  obliged 
to  fortify  and  attempt  to  defend  the  city  of  New 
York.  But  that  could  not  be  defended  without 
occupying  the  heights  on  Long  Island  which 
commanded  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was. 
therefore,  obliged  to  establish  a  strong  detach- 
ment in  Long  Island  to  defend  those  heights. 
The  moment  that  detachment  was  routed,  v^liich 
he  had  much  expected,  his  first  object  was  to 
withdraw  them,  and  his  second  to  evacuate 
New  York.  He  did  this,  therefore,  immediate- 
ly, and  without  waiting  any  movement  of  the 
enemy.  He  brought*  off  his  whole  baggage, 
stores,  and  other  implements,  without  leaving 
a  single  article  except  the  very  heaviest  of  his 
cannon,  and  things  of  little  value.  I  well  re- 
member his  letter  to  Congress,  wherein  he  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  that  the  enemy  had  given 
him  this  leisure,  as,  from  the  heights  they  had 
got  possession  of,  they  might  have  compelled 
him  to  a  very  precipitate  retreat.  This  was  one 
of  the  instances  where  our  commanding  officers 

directly  thrown  in  his  way  in  the  earlier  stages  br 
many  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  pHvatelv 
gave  the  Spanish  minister  to  understand  that  the 
country  cared  little  al)out  the  Mississippi,  and  would 
not  support  the  Secretary  in  his  demands."-. 
Morse's  Ltfe  of  Jefferson. 
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^ere  obliged  to  conform  to  popular  views, 
though  they  foresaw  certain  loss  from  it.  Had 
he  proposed  at  first  to  abandon  New  York,  he 
might  have  been  abandoned  himself.  An  obe- 
dience to  popular  will  cost  us  an  army  in 
Charleston  in  the  year  1779. — Notes  on  M. 
SouLEs's  Work,  ix,  298.  Ford  ed..  Iv,  305. 
(P..  1786.) 

6913.  NEWS,  Home.— But  why  has  no- 
body else  written  to  me?  Is  it  that  one  is  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  their  back  is  turned?  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  men.  It  must  be  either  that 
they  think  that  the  details  known  to  themselves 
are  known  to  everybody,  and  so  come  to  us 
through  a  thousand  channels,  or  that  we  should 
set  no  value  on  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  both  those  opinions.  We  value 
those  details,  little  and  great,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  proportion  to  our  distance  from  our 
own  country;  and  so  far  are  they  from  getting 
to  us  through  a  thousand  channels,  that  we 
hear  no  more  of  them  or  of  our  country  here 
[Paris]  than  if  we  were  among  the  dead. — To 
James  Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  45.     (P.,  1785.) 

6914. .    It    is    unfortunate    that 

most  people  think  the  occurrences  passing  daily 
under  their  eyes,  are  either  known  to  all  the 
world,  or  not  worth  being  known.  *  *  * 
I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  continue  your 
friendly  information.  The  proceedings  of  our 
public  bodies,  the  progress  of  the  public  mind 
on  interesting  questions,  the  casualities  which 
happen  among  our  private  friends,  and  what- 
ever is  interesting  to  yourself  and  family,  will 
always  be  anxiously  received  by  me. — To  John 
Pace,     i,  549.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  212.     (P.,  1786.) 

6915. .    I   give  you  thanks  for 

the  details  of  small  news  contained  in  your  let- 
ter. You  know  how  precious  that  kind  of 
information  is  to  a  person  absent  from  his 
country,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  procured. 
— To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  ed.^ 
V,    91.     (P..    1789.) 

6916. .    If    there    is    any    news 

stirring  in  town  or  country,  such  as  deaths, 
courtships,  or  marriages,  in  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintance,  let  me  know  it. — To  John  Page. 
i,    183.     Ford  ed.,  i,  344.     (F.,  1762.) 

5917.  NEWS,  Minor.— Details,  political 
and  literary,  and  even  of  the  small  history  of 
our  country,  are  the  most  pleasing  communica- 
tions possible. — To  John  Page,  i,  402.  (P.. 
1785.) 

5918. .     I  pray  you  to  write  to 

me  often.  Do  not  turn  politician  too ;  but  write 
me  all  the  small  news — the  news  about  persons 
and  about  States ;  tell  me  who  dies,  that  I  may 
meet  these  disagreeable  events  in  detail,  and 
not  all  at  once  when  I  return  (from  France)  ; 
who  marry,  who  hang  themselves  because  they 
cannot  marry,  Ac. — -To  Mrs.  Trist.  i,  305. 
(P..  1785.) 

5919. .     It  is  more  difficult  here 

[Paris]  to  get  small  than  great  news,  because 
most  of  our  correspondents  in  writing  letters 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  think  they  must  always 
tread  in  buskins,  so  that  half  ones  friends 
might  be  dead  without  its  being  ever  spoken 
of  here. — To  Dr.  James  Currie.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
131.     (P.,  1786.) 

5920. .    Nothing  is   so  grateful 

to  me.  at  this  distance  [Paris],  as  details,  both 
great  and  small,  of  what  is  passing  in  my  own 
country.  *  *  *  When  one  has  been  long 
absent  from  his  neighborhood,  the  small  news 


of  that  is  the  most  pleasing,  and  occupies  his 
first  attention. — To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  517. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  187.     (P.,  1786.) 

5921.  NEWS,  .Ueeful.— The  details  from 
my  own  country  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judiciary  bodies,  and  even 
those  which  respect  individuals  only,  are  the 
most  pleasing  treat  we  can  receive  at  this  dis- 
tance [farisj,  and  the  most  useful^  also. — To 
Joseph  Jones,    i,  354.     (P.,   1785.) 

5922.  NEWSPAFEBS,  Abuses  by.— 
The  abuses  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  here 
have  been  carried  to  a  length  never  before 
known  or  borne  by  any  civilized  nation. — To 
M.  PiCTET.    iv,  463.     (W.,  1803.) 

5923.  NEWSPAPERS,  Advertisements. 
— We  have  been  trying  to  get  another  weekly 
or  half  weekly  paper  set  up  [in  Philadelphia], 
excluding  advertisements,  so  that  it  might  go 
through  the  States,  and  furnish  a  whig 
vehicle  of  intelligence.  We  hoped  at  one 
time  to  have  persuaded  Freneau  to  set  up 
here,  but  failed.  In  the  meantime,  Bache's 
paper  [The  Advertiser]  the  principles  of 
which  were  always  republican,  improves  in  its 
matter.  If  we  can  persuade  him  to  throw  all 
his  advertisements  on  one  leaf,  by  tearing 
that  ofiF.  the  leaf  containing  intelligence  may 
be  sent  without  overcharging  the  post,  and  be 
generally  taken  instead  of  Fenno's. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  336.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

5924.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Afiritatlon  by.^ 
In  the  first  moments  of  quietude  which  have 
succeeded  the  [Presidential]  election,  the 
printers  seem  to  have  aroused  their  lying 
faculties  beyond  their  ordinary  state,  to  re- 
agitate  the  public  mind.  What  appointments 
to  office  have  they  detailed  which  had  never 
been  thought  of,  merely  to  found  a  text  for 
their  calumniating  commentaries. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  392.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  43. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

5925.  NEWSPAPEBS,   Attacks    by.— I 

have  been  for  some  time  used  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  neswpapers.  a  fair  mark  for  every 
man's  dirt.  Some,  too,  have  indulged  them- 
selves in  this  exercise  who  would  not  have 
done  it,  had  they  known  me  otherwise  than 
through  these  impure  and  injurious  channels. 
It  is  hard  treatment,  and  for  a  singular  kind 
of  offence,  that  of  having  obtained  by  the 
labors  of  a  life  the  indulgent  opinions  of  a 
part  of  one's  fellow  citizens.  However,  these 
moral  evils  must  be  submitted  to,  like  the 
physical  scourges  of  tempest,  fire,  &c. — To 
Peregrine  Fitzhugh.  iv,  216.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
208.     (Pa..  1798.) 

6926. .     Were    I    to    undertake 

to  answer  the  calumnies  of  the  newspapers, 
it  would  be  more  than  all  my  own  time  and 
that  of  twenty  aids  could  effect.  For  while 
I  should  be  answering  one,  twenty  new  ones 
would  be  invented.  *  ♦  ♦  But  this  is  an 
injury  to  which  duty  requires  every  one  to 
submit  whom  the  public  think  proper  to  call 
into  its  councils. — ^To  Samuel  Smith.  iv> 
255.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  279.    (M.,  1798.'/ 
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6927. .     [I  said  to  Cclonel  Burr] 

that  as  to  the  attack  excited  against  him  in 
the  newspapers,  I  had  noticed  it  but  as  the 
passing  wind ;  that  I  had  seen  complaints  that 
Cheetham,  employed  in  publishing  the  laws, 
should  be  permitted  to  eat  the  public  bread 
and  abuse  its  second  officer;  ♦  ♦  ♦  that 
these  federal  printers  did  not  in  the  least  in- 
termit their  abuse  of  me,  though  receiving 
emoluments  from  the  j^ovemment  and  that 
I  have  never  thought  it  proper  to  interfere 
for  myself,  and  consequently  not  in  the  case 
of  the  Vice-President— The  Anas,  ix,  206. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  302.    (Jan.  1804.) 

5928. .  That  tory  printers  should 

think  it  advantageous  to  identify  me  with 
that  paper  [The  National  Intelligencer],  the 
Aurora,  &c.,  in  order  to  obtain  ground  for 
abusing  me,  is  perhaps  fair  warfare.  But  that 
anyone  who  Imows  me  should  listen  one 
moment  to  such  an^  insinuation,  is  what  I 
did  not  expect.  I  neither  have,  nor  ever  had, 
any  more  connection  with  those  papers  than 
our  antipodes  have;  nor  know  what  is  to  be 
in  them  until  I  see  it  in  them,  except  proc- 
lamations and  other  documents  sent  for  pub- 
lication.—To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  582.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  361.     (W.,  June  180S.) 

5929. .    I  met  the  scurrilities  of 

the  newswriters  without  concern,  while  in 
pursuit  of  the  great  interests  with  which  I 
was  charged.  But  in  my  present  retirement, 
no  duty  forbids  my  wish  for  quiet. — To  J.  B. 
CoLviN.  V,  544.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  282.  (M., 
1810.) 

5930.  NEW8FAFEBS,  Bankfl  and.— 
Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  this  cal- 
amity [bank  failures],  every  newspaper  almost 
is  silent  on  it,  Frenau's  excepted,  in  which 
you  will  see  it  mentioned. — To  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  510.  (April 
1792.) 

5931.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Caricatures.— 
Our  newspapers  for  the  most  part,  present 
only  the  caricatures  of  disaffected  minds. — 
To  M.  Pictet.    iv,  463.     (W.,  1803.) 

5932.  NEWSPAPERS,  aassics  vs.- 1, 
read  one  or  two  newspapers  a  week,  but  with 
reluctance  give  even  that  time  from  Tacitus 
and  Horace,  and  so  much  other  more  agree- 
able reading.— To  David  Howell,  v,  555- 
(M.,  1810.) 

5933. .  I  have  given  up  news- 
papers in  exchange  for  Tacitus,  and  Thucyd- 
ides,  for  Newton  and  Euclid,  and  I  find  my- 
self much  the  happier. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
37.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  334-    (M.,  1812.) 

5934. .  I  read  but  a  single  pa- 
per, and  that  hastily.  I  find  Horace  and 
Tacitus  so  much  better  writers  than  the 
champions  of  the  gazettes,  that  I  lay  those 
down  to  take  up  these  with  great  reluctance. 
— To  James  Monroe,  vii,  287.  Ford  ed., 
X.  256.    (M.,  1823.) 

5935.  NEWSPAPEBS,      Defamation.— 

Defamation  is  becoming  a  necessary  of  life; 

nsomuch,  that  a  dish  of  tea  in  morning  or 


evening  cannot  be  digested  without  this  stim- 
ulant. Even  those  who  do  not  believe  these 
abominations,  still  read  them  with  compla- 
cence to  their  auditors,  and  instead  of  the 
abhorrence  and  indignation  which  should  fill 
a  virtuous  mind,  betray  a  secret  pleasure  in 
the  possibility  that  some  may  believe  thern^ 
though  they  do  not  themselves. — To  John 
Norvell.  v.  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  74.  (W., 
1807.)    See  Calumny. 

—  NEWSPAPEB8,      Editors     of.— See 

Editors. 

5936.  TSfEWBPAPVBB,  Sngliflh.— The 
English  papers  are  so  incessantly  repeating 
their  lies  about  the  tumults,  the  anarchy,  the 
bankruptcies,  and  distresses  x>f  America,  that 
these  ideas  prevail  very  generally  in  Europe. 
—To  James  Monroe,  i,  407.  Ford  jssk,  iv, 
87.    (P..  178s.) 

5937. .    The    English    papers— 

those  infamous  fountains  of  falsehood. — ^To 
F.  HoPRiNsoN.    ii,  204.    (P.,  1787.) 

5938.  NEW8PAPBB8,       FalBehoods.— 

The  press  is  impotent  when  it  abandons 
itself  to  falsehood.— To  Thomas  Sbymol^r. 
V,  44.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  30.    (W.,  1807.) 

5939. ,  Nothing  can  now  be  be- 
lieved which  is  seen  in  a  newspaper. — To 
John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  73. 
(W.,  1807.) 

5940. .  Truth  itself  becomes  sus- 
picious by  being  put  into  that  polluted  vehi- 
cle.—To  John  ^foRVELL.  v,  92.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  7.3.     (W.,  1807.) 

5941. .    The  real  extent  of  the 

misinformation  [in  the  newspapers]  is  known 
only  to  those  who  are  in  situations  to  con- 
front facts  within  their  knowledge  with  the 
lies  of  the  day.— ^o  John  Norvell.  v,  92. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,»73.    (W.,  1807.) 

h5942.  ^* .  The  man  who  never 
ooks  into  a  newspaper  is  better  informed 
tt^an  he  who  reads  them;  inasmuch  as  he 
who  knows  nothing  is  nearer  to  truth  than 
he  whose  mind  is  filled  with  falsehoods  and 
Errors.  He  who  reads  nothing  will  still  learn 
the  great  facts,  and  the  details  are  all  false. 
—To  John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  73, 
(W.,  1807.) 

5943. .  These  texts  of  truth  re- 
lieve me  from  the  floating  falsehoods  of  the 
public  papers. — To  President  Monroe,  vii, 
160.  Ford  ed.,  x,  158.  (M.,  1820.)  See 
Lies. 

5944.  NEWSPAPESSy  Freedom  of .— 
Considering  the  great  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic liberty  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  difficulty  of  submitting  it  to  very  precise 
rules,  the  laws  have  thought  it  less  mischiev- 
ous to  give  greater  scope  to  its  freedom  than 
to  the  restraint  of  it.  The  President  has, 
therefore,  no  authority  to  prevent  publica- 
tions of  the  nature  of  those  you  complain  of.* 
—To  THE  Spanish  Commissioners,  iv.  21 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  350.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

*  Attacks  on  the  King  of  Spain—BDITOR. 
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5945. .    No   experiment  can   be 

more  interesting  than  that  we  are  now  trying, 
and  which  we  trust  will  end  in  establishing 
the  fact,  that  man  may  be  governed  by  reason 
and  truth.  Our  first  object  should  therefore 
be,  to  leave  open  to  him  all  the  avenues  to 
truth.  The  most  effectual  hitherto  found,  is 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  first  shut  up  by  those  who  fear  the  in- 
vestigation of  their  actions, — To  Judge  Ty- 
ler,   iv,  548.     (W.,  1804.) 

5946. .    The  liberty  of  speaking 

and  writing  guards  our  other  liberties. — 
Reply  to  Address,    viii,  129.     (1808.) 

5947. .    Where  the  press  is  free, 

and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe. — ^To 
Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517.  Ford  ed.,  x,  4. 
(M.,  1816.) 

5946. .    The  only  security  of  all 

is  in  a  free  press.  The  force  of  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  resisted,  when  permitted  freely 
to  be  expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces 
must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  waters  pure. — To  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, vii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  x,  280.  (M., 
1823.)    See  Press^  Freedom  of. 

5949.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Vriends  of  Lib- 
erty.— Within  the  pale  of  truth,  the  press  is  a 
noble  institution,  equally  the  friend  of 
science  and  of  civil  liberty. — To  Thomas 
Seymour,  v,  44,  Ford  ed.,  ix,  30.  (W., 
1807.) 

5950.  KEWSPAPEBS,  Government 
and. — The  basis  of  our  governments  be- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first 
object  should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and 
were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  a  govern- 
ment, I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pre- 
fer the  latter.— To  Edward  Carrington.  ii, 
100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.    (P.,  1787.) 

5951.  KEWSPAPEBS,  And  history.— I 
really  look  with  commiseration  over  the 
^reat  body  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who,  read- 
ing newspapers,  live  and  die  in  the  belief, 
that  they  have  known  something  of  what 
has  been  passing  in  the  world  in  their  time; 
whereas  the  accounts  they  have  read  in  news- 
papers are  just  as  true  a  history  of  any  other 
period  of  the  world  as  of  the  present,  ex- 
cept that  the  real  names  of  the  day  are  af- 
fixed to  their  fables. — To  John  Norvell.  v, 
92.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  73.    (W.,  1807.) 

5952.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Indifference  to. 
—A  truth  now  and  then  projecting  into  the 
ocean  of  newspaper  lies,  serves  like  head- 
lands to  correct  our  course.  Indeed,  my 
scepticism  as  to  everything  I  see  in  a  news- 
paper, makes  me  indifferent  whether  I  ever 
see  one. — ^To  James  Monroe,  vi,  407.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  496.     (M.,  181.S.) 

5953. .    I  have  almost  ceased  to 

read  newspapers.  Mine  remain  in  our  post 
office  a  week  or  ten  days,  sometimes,  un- 
asked for.  I  find  more  amusement  in  studies 
to  which  I  was  always  attached,  and  from 


which  I  was  dragged  by  the  events  of  the 
times  in  which  I  have  happened  to  live. — To 
Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  466.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  521. 
(M.,  1815.) 

6954.  NEWSPAPEBS,  LicentiouBnese 
of. — During  this  course  of  administration 
[first  term]  and  in  order  to  disturb  it,  the 
artillery  of  the  press  has  been  levelled  against 
us,  charged  with  whatsoever  its  licentiousness 
could  devise  or  dare.  These  abuses  of  an  in- 
stitution so  important  to  freedom  and  science, 
are  deeply  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  they 
tend  to  lessen  its  usefulness,  and  to  sap  its 
safety;  they  might,  indeed,  have  been  cor- 
rected by  the  wholesome  punishments  re- 
served and  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States  against  falsehood  and  defama- 
tion; but  public  duties  more  urgent  press 
on  the  time  of  public  servants,  and  the  of- 
fenders have  therefore  been  left  to  find  their 
punishment  in  the  public  indignation.  |  Nor 
was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an 
experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully  made, 
whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by 
power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth — whether  a  govern- 
ment, conducting  itself  in  the  true  spirit  of 
its  Constitution,  with  zeal  and  purity,  and 
doing  no  act  which  it  would  be  unwilling 
the  world  should  witness,  can  be  written 
down  by  falsehood  and  defamation.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried;  you  have  witnessed 
the  scene;  our  fellow-citizens  looked  on,  cool 
and  collected;  they  saw  the  latent  source 
from  which  these  outrages  proceeded;  they 
gathered  around  their  public  functionaries, 
and  when  the  Constitution  called  them  to 
the  decision  by  suffrage,  they  pronounced 
their  verdict,  honorable  to  those  who  had 
served  them,  and  consolatory  to  the  friend  of 
man,  who  believes  he  may  be  intrusted  with 
his  own  affairs.  No  inference  is  here  in- 
tended, that  the  laws,  provided  by  the  States 
against  false  and  defamatory  publications^ 
should  not  be  enforced ;  he  who  has  time,  ren- 
ders a  service  to  public  morals  and  public  tran- 
quillity, in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the  sal- 
utary coercions  of  the  law;  but  the  experi- 
ment is  noted,  to  prove  that,  since  truth  and 
reason  have  maintained  their  ground  against 
false  opinions  in  league  with  false  facts,  the 
press,  confined  to  truth,  needs  no  other  legal 
restraint;  the  public  judgment  will  correct 
false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a  full  hear- 
ing of  all  parties;  and  no  other  definite  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  inestimable  liberty 
of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentious- 
ness. If  there  be  still  improprieties  which 
this  rule  would  not  restrain,  its  supplement 
must  be  sought  in  the  censorship  of  public 
opinion.* — Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii, 
43.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  346.     (1805.) 

5955.  KEWSPAPEBS,  And  light.— 
Our  citizens  may  be  deceived  for  awhile,  and 
have  been  deceived;  but  as  long  as  the 
presses  can  be  protected,  we  may  trust  to 
them  for  light. — To  Archibald  Stuart. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  378.    (M.,  1789.) 

♦This  was  Jefferson's  reply  to  the  severe  attacks 
made  on  his  nrst  administration.— Editor. 
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5956.  NEWSPAPERS,  Mischief-ma- 
kers.— The  federal  papers  appear  desirous  of 
making  mischief  between  us  and  England, 
by  putting  speeches  into  my  mouth  which 
I  never  uttered. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
V,  54.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  ^7,    (W.,  1807.) 

5957. .    That  first  of  all  human 

contrivances  for  generating  war. — To  Mr. 
Maury,    vi,  469.     (M.,  1815.) 

5958.  NEWSPAPEBSy     Moziarchical.— 

Fenno's  [The  United  States  Gazette]  is  a 
paper  of  pure  toryism,  disseminating  the 
coctrines  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  influence  of  the  people. 
— To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  336. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

5959.  NEWSPAPEBS^  Official.^You 
have  seen  too  much  of  the  conduct  of  the 
press  in  countries  where  it  is  free,  to  consider 
the  gazettes  as  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of 
any  part  of  the  government;  you  have  seen 
them  bestow  on  the  government  itself,  in 
all  its  parts,  its  full  share  of  inculpation. — To 
George  Hammond,  iii,  331.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
436.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

5960.  NEWSPAPEBS,  PoUtical  bull- 
dogs.— The  malignity  with  which  political 
enemies  torture  every  sentence  from  me  into 
meanings  imagined  by  their  own  wickedness 
only,  justify  my  expressing  a  solicitude,  that 
this  *  *  *  communication  may  in  nowise 
be  permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  public 
papers.  Not  fearing  these  political  bulldogs, 
I  yet  avoid  putting  myself  in  the  way  of 
being  baited  by  them,  and  do  not  wish  to 
volunteer  away  that  portion  of  tranquillity, 
which  a  firm  execution  of  my  duties  will 
permit  me  to  enjoy.— To  John  Norvell.  v. 
93.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  75.    (W.,  1807.) 

5961.  NEWSPAPERS,    Postoffice   and. 

— The  expense  of  French  postage  is  so  enor- 
mous, that  I  have  been  obliged  to  desire  that 
my  newspapers,  from  the  different  States, 
may  be  sent  to  the  office  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  New  York;  and  I  have  requested  of  Mr. 
Jay  to  have  them  always  packed  in  a  box  and 
sent  as  merchandise. — To  R.  Izard,  i,  443. 
(P.,  1785.) 

5962.  NEWSPAPERS,  Power  of.— 
Freneau's  paper  has  saved  our  Constitution, 
which  was  galloping  fast  into  monarchy,  and 
has  been  checked  by  no  means  so  powerfully 
as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well  and  universally 
known,  that  it  has  been  that  paper  which 
has  checked  the  career  of  the  Monocrats. — 
The  Anas.  ix,  145.  Ford  ed.,  i,  231. 
(1793) 

5963. .     These  foreign  and  false 

citizens  ♦  *  *  possess  our  printing  presses, 
a  powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  us. 
—To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  173.  Ford  ed..  vii, 
122.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

5964. .  This  paper  [The  Au- 
rora] has  unquestionably  rendered  incalcu- 
lable services  to  republicanism  through  all 
struggles   with    the    federalists,    and   has 


been  the  rallying  point  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  whole  Union.  It  was  our  comfort  in  the 
gloomiest  days,  and  is  still  performing  the 
office  of  a  watchful  sentinel. — To  Dabney 
Carr.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  316.     (M.,  181 1.) 

5965.  NEWSPAPEBS,    President    azxdL 

— The  Chief  Magistrate  cannot  enter  the 
arena  of  the  newspapers. — To  President 
Madison,  v,  601.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  326.  (M.. 
July  181 1.) 

5966.  NEWSPAPEBS^  Principles  of. — 
A  paper  which  shall  be  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  report 
[on  the  Virginia  Resolutions]  cannot  be  false 
to  the  rights  of  all  classes. — ^To  H.  Lee.  vii, 
376.    Ford  ed.,  x,  318.     (M.,  1824.) 

5967.  NEWSPAPEBS^  Prosecntion  of. 
— The  federalists  having  failed  in  destrojring 
the  freedom  of  the  press  by  their  g^£^.]aw, 
seem  to  have  attacked  it  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  that  is  by  pushing  its  licentiousness  and 
its  lying  to  such  a  degree  of  prostitution  as 
to  deprive  it  of  all  credit.  And  the  fact  is 
that  so  abandoned  are  the  tory  presses  in 
this  particular,  that  even  the  least  informed 
of  the  people  have  learned  that  nothing  in 
a  newspaper  is  to  be  believed.  This  is  a 
dangerous  state  of  things,  and  the  press 
ought  to  be  restored  to  its  credibility  if  pos- 
sible. The  restraints  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  States  are  sufficient  for  this,  if  applied. 
And  I  have,  therefore,  long  thought  that  a 
few  prosecutions  of  the  most  prominent  of- 
fenders would  have  a  wholesome  effect  in 
restoring  the  integrity  of  the  presses.  Not  a 
general  prosecution,  for  that  would  look  like 
persecution;  but  a  selected  one. — ^To  Thomas 
McKean.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  218.  (W.,  Feb. 
1803.) 

5968.  NEWSPAPEBS,      Purifiers.— 

Newspapers  serve  to  carry  off  noxious  vapors 
and  smoke. — To  General  Kosciusko,  iv, 
431.     (W.,  April  1802.) 

5969.  NEWSPAPEBS^     Beading    of.— 

Reading  the  newspapers  but  little  and  that 
little  but  as  the  romance  of  the  day,  a  word 
of  truth  now  and  then  comes  like  the  drop 
of  water  on  the  tongue  of  Dives. — ^To  Presi- 
dent Madison,  v,  442.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  251. 
(M.,  April  180Q.) 

5970.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Bcform  by.— 
This  formidable  censor  of  the  public  function- 
aries, by  arraigning  them  at  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  produces  reform  peaceably, 
which  must  otherwise  be  done  by  revolution. 
It  is  also  the  best  instrument  for  enlightening 
the  mind  of  man,  and  improving  him  as  a 
rational,  moral,  and  social  being. — ^To  M. 
CoRAY.    vii,  324.    (M.,  1823.) 

5971.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Beformation  of. 

-^Perhaps  an  editor  might  begin  a  rcforma- 
tion  [of  his  newspaper]  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  Divide  his  paper  into  four  chapters, 
heading  the  first  **  Truths " ;  the  second. 
"  Probabilities  " ;  third,  "  Possibilities  * : 
fourth,  "  Lies  *\  The  first  chapter  would  be 
very  short,  as  it  would  contain  little  more 
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than  authentic  papers,  and  information  from 
such  sources,  as  the  editor  would  be  willing 
to  risk  his  own  reputation  for  their  truth. 
The  second  would  contain  what,  from  a  ma- 
ture consideration  of  all  circumstances,  his 
judgment  should  conclude  to  be  probably 
true.  This,  however,  should  rather  contain 
too  little  than  too  much.  The  third  and 
fourth  should  be  professedly  for  those  readers 
who  would  rather  have  lies  for  their  money 
than  the  blank  paper  they  would  occupy. — 
To  John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  74. 
(W.,  1807.) 

5972.  NEWSPAFEBS,  Be^lation  of .— 
It  is  so  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  sep- 
aration between  the  abuse  and  the  wholesome 
use  of  the  press,  that  as  yet  we  have  found 
it  better  to  trust  the  public  judgment,  than 
the  magistrate,  with  the  discrimination  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood. — To  M.  Pictet. 
iv,  463.     (W.,  1803.) 

5973.  NEWSPAPEBS,  BeUabiUty  of.— 
General  facts  may  indeed  be  collected  from 
the  newspapers,  such  as  that  Europe  is  now 
at  war,  that  Bonaparte  has  been  a  successful 
warrior,  that  he  has  subjugated  a  great 
portion  of  Europe  to  his  will.  &c.,  but  no 
details  can  be  relied  on. — To  John  Norvell. 
V.  92.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  73.    (W.,  1807) 

5974.  NEWSPAPEBS,  EeBponfldbiUty 
for.— It  is  not  he  who  prints,  but  he  who  pays 
for  printing  a  slander,  who  is  its  real  author. 
— To  John  Norvell.  v,  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
74.     (W.,  1807.) 

5975.  NEWSPAPEBSy  Bestralnt  on.— 
To  your  request  of  my  opinion  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  newspaper  should  be  conducted, 
so  as  to  be  most  useful,  I  should  answer: 
**  By  restraining  it  to  true  facts  and  sound 
principles  only."  Yet  I  fear  such  'a  paper 
would  find  few  subscribers. — To  John  Nor- 
vell.   V.  91.    Ford  ed..  ix,  73-    (W.,  1807.) 

5976. .    The  papers  have  lately 

advanced  in  boldness  and  flagitiousness  be- 
yond even  themselves.  Such  daring  and  at- 
rocious lies  as  fill  the  third  and  fourth 
columns  of  the  third  page  of  the  United 
States  Gazette  of  August  31st  were  never 
before.  I  believe,  published  with  impunity  in 
any  country.  However,  I  have  from  the  be- 
ginning determined  to  submit  myself  as  the 
subject  on  whom  may  be  proved  the  im- 
potency  of  a  free  press  in  a  country  like  ours, 
against  those  who  conduct  themselves  hon- 
estly and  enter  into  no  intrigue.  I  admit  at 
the  same  time  that  restraining  the  press  to 
truth,  as  the  present  laws  do,  is  the  only  way 
of  making  it  useful.  But  I  have  thought 
necessary  first  to  prove  it  can  never  be  danger- 
ous.— To  William  Short,  v,  362.  (M., 
Sep.  1808.) 

5977.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Bulers  and.— It 
is  the  office  of  the  rulers  on  both  sides 
[United  States  and  England]  to  rise  above 
these  vulgar  vehicles  of  passion. — To  Mr. 
Maury,    vi.  469.    (M..  1815.) 

5978.  KEWSPAPEBS^  Slanders  In.— 
An  editor  [should]  set  his  face  against  the 


demoralizing  practice  of  feeding  the  public 
mind  habitually  on  slander,  and  the  depravity 
of  taste  which  this  nauseous  aliment  induces. 
— To  John  Norvell.  v,  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
74.     (W.,  1807.)  See  Libels  and  Slander. 

5979.  NBWSPAPEBS,  Support  of.— 
Bache's  paper  and  also  Carey's  totter  for 
want  of  subscriptions.  We  should  really 
exert  ourselves  to  procure  them,  for  if  these 
papers  fall,  republicanism  will  be  entirely 
browbeaten.*— To  James  Madison,  iv,  237. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  245.  (Pa.,  1798.)  See  Cal- 
lender  and  Duane. 

5980. .    The  engine  is  the  press. 

Every  man  must  lay  his  purse  and  his  pen 
under  contribution. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
281.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  344.    (Pa..  1799.) 

5981.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Suppression  of. 

— It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  suppression 
of  the  press  could  not  more  completely  de- 
prive the  nation  of  its  benefits,  than  is  done 
by  its  abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood. — 
To  John  Norvell.  v.  92.  Ford  ed..  ix,  73. 
(W.,  1807.) 

5982.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Torture  by.- 1 
confide  them  [opinions  on  government]  to 
your  honor,  so  to  use  them  as  to  preserve 
me  from  the  gridiron  of  the  public  papers. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  17.  Ford  ed..  x, 
44.     (M.,  1816.) 

5983.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Uncertain.— 
Newspaper  information  is  too  uncertain 
ground  for  the  government  to  act  on. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  81.  (M., 
1801.)      . 

5984.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Vulgar.— I  de- 
plore with  you  the  putrid  state  into  which 
our  newspapers  have  passed,  and  the  ma- 
lignity, the  vulgarity,  and  mendacious  spirit 
of  those  who  write  for  them.  *  *  *  These 
ordures  are  rapidly  depraving  the  public 
taste,  and  lessening  its  relish  for  sound  food. 
As  vehicles  of  information,  and  a  curb  on 
our  functionaries,  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves useless,  by  forfeiting  all  title  to  be- 
lief. This  has  in  a  great  degree  been  pro- 
duced by  the  violence  and  malignity  of  party 
spirit. — To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  vi,  284, 
Ford  ed..  ix.  446.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

5985.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Weaned  from.— 

I  have  never  seen  a  Philadelphia  paper  since 
I  left  if,  till  those  you  enclosed  me:  and  I 
feel  myself  so  thoroughly  weaned  from  the 
interest  I  took  in  the  proceedings  there, 
while  there,  that  I  have  never  had  a  wish  to 
see  one,  and  believe  that  I  never  shall  take 
another  newspaper  of  any  sort.  I  find  my 
mind  totally  absorbed  in  my  rural  ocatpa- 
tions. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  103.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  503.     (M..  April  1794.) 

5986.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Writing  for.— I 
have  preserved  through  life  a  resolution,  set 

•  Of  the  two  hundred  newspapers  then  (1800)  in  the 
United  States  all  but  about  twenty  were  enlisted  by 
preference  or  patronajce  on  the  F»»deral  side.— Alex- 
ander H.  Stephen  s  History  of  the  United  States^ 
p.  386. 
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No  country,  perhaps, 
was  ever  so  thoroughly  against  war  as  ours. 
These  dispositions  pervade  every  description 
of  its  citizens,  whether  in  or  out  of  office. 
They  cannot,  perhaps,  suppress  their  affections, 
nor  their  wishes.  But  they  will  suppress  the 
effects  of  them  so  as  to  preserve  a  fair  neu- 
trality. Indeed  we  shall  be  more  useful  as  neu- 
trals than  as  parties,  by  the  protection  which 
our  fla^  will  give  to  supplies  of  provisions.  In 
this  spirit  let  all  your  assurances  be  given  to 
the  government  [of  France]. — To  Gouverneur 
Morris.    Ford  eo.,  vi,  217.     (Pa.,  April  X793') 

5863. .    If  we  preserve  even  a 

sneaking  neutrality,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it 
to  the  President,  and  not  to  his  counsellors. — 
To  Colonel  Monroe,  iii,  548.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
339.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

5864.  NEUTBALITY,  Profitable.— The 
great  harvest  for  [the  profits  of  navigation]  is 
when  other  nations  are  at  war  and  our  flag 
neutral. — Opinion  on  Ship  Passports,  vii, 
625.     (1793.) 

5865. .    Let   us   milk    the    cow 

while  the  Russian  holds  her  by  the  horns  and 
the  Turk  holds  her  by  the  tail.— To  John 
Adams,  vii,  245.  Ford  ed.,  x,  217.  (M., 
1822.) 

5866.  NEUTBAXITT,    ProTisioxifl    not 

contraband. — This  article*  is  so  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  nothing 
more  would  seem  necessary  than  to  observe  that 
it  is  so.  Reason  and  usage  have  established 
that  when  two  nations  go  to  war,  those  who 
choose  to  live  in  peace  retain  their  natural 
right  to  pursue  their  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  other  ordinary  vocations,  to  carry  the  prod- 
uce of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all  na- 
tions, belligerent  or  neutral,  as  usual,  to  go  and 
come  freely,  without  injury  or  molestation,  and, 
in  short,  that  the  war  among  others  shall  be, 
for  them,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  One  restriction 
on  their  natural  rights  has  been  submitted  to 
by  nations  at  peace;  that  is  to  say,  that  of 
not  furnishing  to  either  party  implements 
merely  of  war,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  other, 
nor  anything  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded  by 
its  enemy.  What  these  implements  of  war  are, 
has  been  so  often  agreed  and  is  so  well  under- 
stood, as  to  leave  little  question  about  them 
at  this  day.  There  does  not  exist,  perhaps, 
a  nation  in  our  common  hemisphere  which  has 
not  made  a  particular  enumeration  of  them, 
in  some  or  all  of  their  treaties,  under  the  name 
of  contraband.  It  suffices  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  say,  that  corn  flour  and  meal,  are 
not  of  the  class  of  contraband,  and  consequent- 
ly remain  articles  of  free  commerce.  A  cul- 
ture, which,  like  that  of  the  soil,  gives  employ- 
ment to  such  a  proposition  of  mankind,  could 
never  be  suspended  by  the  whole  earth,  or  in- 
terrupted for  them,  whenever  any  two  nations 
should  think  proper  to  go  to  war. — To  Thomas 
PiNCKNEY.  iv,  59.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  413.  (Pa., 
Sept.  1793.) 

5867. .  The  state  of  war  exist- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  France,  furnishes 
no  legitimate  right  either  to  interrupt  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  or  the  peaceable 
exchange  of  its  produce  with  all  nations;  and 

*  Instructions  to  commanders  of  British  war  ships 
directing  them  to  stop  vessels  carrying  provisions  to 
French  ports,  and  send  them  to  English  ports  where 
their  cargoes  may  be  purchased  by  that  government, 
or  released  on  security  that  they  will  be  taken  to 
the  ports  of  some  country  in  amity  with  Great 
Britain.— Editor, 


consequently,  the  assumption  of  it  will  be  as 
lawful  hereafter  as  now,  in  peace  as  in  war. 
No  ground,  acknowledged  by  the  common  rea- 
son of  mankind,  authorizes  this  act  now,  and 
unacknowledged  ground  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  and  all  times.  We  see,  then,  a  practice 
begun,  to  which  no  time,  no  circumstances  pre- 
scribe any  limits,  and  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  our  agriculture,  that  branch  of  industry 
which  gives  food,  clothing  and  comfort  to  the 

freat  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States, 
f  any  nation  whatever  has  a  right  to  shut  up 
to  our  produce  all  the  ports  of  the  earth  except 
her  own,  and  those  of  her  friends,  she  may  shut 
up  these  also,  and  so  confine  us  within  our  oiA-n 
limits.  No  nation  can  subscribe  to  such  pre- 
tensions ;  no  nation  can  agree,  at  the  mere  will 
or  interest  of  another,  to  have  its  peaceable  in- 
dustry suspended,  and  its  citizens  reduced  to 
idleness  and  want  The  loss  of  our  produce, 
destined  for  foreign  markets,  or  that  loss  which 
would  result  from  an  arbitrary  restraint  of  our 
markets,  is  a  tax  too  serious  for  us  to  ac- 
quiesce in.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  nation  to  say. 
we  and  our  friends  will  buy  your  produce.  We 
have  a  right  to  answer,  that  it  suits  us  better  to 
sell  to  their  enemies  as  well  as  their  friends. 
Our  ships  do  not  go  to  France  to  return  empty. 
They  go  to  exchange  the  surplus  of  our  prod- 
uce, which  we  can  spare,  for  surpluses  of  other 
kinds,  which  they  can  spare,  and  we  want: 
which  they  can  furnish  on  better  terms,  and 
more  to  our  mind,  than  Great  Britain  or  her 
friends.  We  have  a  right  to  judge  for  our- 
selves what  market  best  suits  us,  and  they  have 
none  to  forbid  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  which  we  may  obtain  from 
any  other  independent  country. — ^To  Thomas 
PiNCKNEY.  iv,  60.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  413.  (Pa.. 
Sep.  1793.) 

5868. .  This  act.  too,  tends  di- 
rectly to  draw  us  from  that  state  of  peace  in 
which  we  are  wishing  to  remain.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial character  of  neutrality  to  furnish  no  aids  (not 
stipulated  by  treaty)  to  one  party,  which  we  are 
not  equally  ready  to  furnish  to  the  other.  If 
we  permit  com  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  friends,  we  are  equally  bound  to  permit  it 
to  France.  To  restrain  it,  would  be  a  partiality 
which  might  lead  to  war  with  France ;  and.  be- 
tween restraining  it  ourselves,  and  permittinc: 
her  enemies  to  restrain  it  unrightfully,  is  no  dif- 
ference. She  would  consider  this  as  a  mere 
pretext,  of  which  she  would  not  be  the  dupe: 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  we  other- 
wise explain  it?  Thus  we  should  see  ourselves 
plunged,  by  this  unauthorized  act  of  Great 
Britain,  into  a  war  with  which  we  meddle  not. 
and  which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  it.  In  the  case  where  we  foimd  ourselves 
obliged,  by  treaty,  to  withhold  from  the  enemies 
of  France  the  right  of  arming  in  our  ports,  we 
thought  ourselves  injustice  bound  to  withhold 
the  same  right  from  France  also^  and  we  did  it. 
Were  we  to  withhold  from  her  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, we  should,  in  like  manner,  be  bound 
to  withhold  them  from  her  enemies  also ;  and 
thus  shut  to  ourselves  all  the  ports  of  Euro|H>. 
where  corn  is  in  demand,  or  make  ourselves 
parties  in  the  war.  This  is  a  dilemma,  which 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  force  upon  us. 
and  for  which  no  pretext  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  our  conduct.  She  may.  indeed,  feel  the 
desire  of  starving  an  enemy  nation ;  but  she  can 
have  no  right  of  doing  it  at  our  loss,  nor  of  ma- 
king us  the  instruments  of  it. — ^To  TaoM\« 
PiNCKNEY.  iv,  61.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  414.  (Pa.. 
Sep.  1793.) 
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ducted  itself  so  atrociously.  This  may  bring 
on  war.  If  it  does  we  will  meet  it  like  men ; 
but  it  may  not  bring  on  war,  and  then  the  ex- 
periment will  have  been  a  happy  one. — To 
Tench  Coxe.  iv,  105.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  508.  (M., 
May  1794) 

5099.  NON-IMFOBTATION,  Principle 
of. — To  yield  the  principle  of  the  non-im- 
portation act  would  be  yielding  the  only  peace- 
able instrument  for  coercing  all  our  rights. — 
The  Anas.    Ford  ed.,  i,  322.     (Feb.  1807.) 

6000.  NON-IMFOIITATION  vs.  IM- 
FBESSMENTS.— If  [the  British]  keep  up 
impressments,  we  must  adhere  to  non-inter- 
course, manufacturer's  and  a  navigation  act. — 
To  James  Madison,  v,  362.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  208. 
(M.,   Sep.   1808.) 

6001.  NON-INTEBCOUBSE,  Unpopu- 
lar.^-Our  affairs  are  certainly  now  at  their 
ultimate  point  of  crisis.  I  understand  the  East- 
em  republicans  will  asrree  to  nothing  which 
shall  render  non-intercourse  effectual,  and  that 
in  any  question  of  that  kind,  the  federalists  will 
have  a  majority.  There  remains,  then,  only 
war  or  submission,  and  if  we  adopt  the  former, 
they  will  desert  us. — To  W.  C.  Nicholas,  v, 
488.     (M.,   Dec.    1809.) 

—  NOBFOLX.— See  Alexandria. 

6002.  NORTH  CABOLINA,  PoUtical 
conditionB  in. — North  Carolina  is  at  present 
in  the  most  dangerous  state.  The  lawyers  all 
lories,  the  people  substantiallv  republican,  but 
uninformed  and  deceived  by  the  lawyers,  who 
are  elected  of  necessity  because  few  other  can- 
didates. The  medicine  for  that  State  must  be 
very  mild  and  secretly  administered.  But  noth- 
ing should  be  spared  to  give  them  true  informa- 
tion.— To  P.  N.  Nicholas,  iv,  328.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  440.     (Pa.,  April   1800.) 

—  NOBTH  (Lord),  AbiUty  of.— See 
George  III.,  Control  of. 

6003.  NOBTH  (Lord),  Hostile  to  Amer- 
ica,— ^Lord  North's  hostility  to  us  is  notori- 
ous.— To  Benjamih  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
414.     (A.,  March  1784.) 

6004.  NOBTH  (Lord),  Proposition  of. — 
I  was  under  appointment  to  attend  the  General 
Congress;  but  knowing  the  importance  of  the 
answer  to  be  given  to  the  Conciliatory  Proposi- 
tion, and  that  our  leading  whig  characters 
were  then  in  Congress.  I  determined  to  attend 
on  the  Assembly,  and,  though  a  young  member, 
to  take  on  myself  the  carrying  through  an 
answer  to  the  Proposition.  The  Assembly  met 
the  I  St  of  June.  I  drew  and  proposed  the 
answer,  and  carried  it  through  the  House  with 
very  little  alteration,  against  the  opposition  of 
our  timid  members  who  wished  to  speak  a  dif- 
ferent language.  This  was  finished  before  the 
nth  of  June,,  because  on  that  day,  I  set  out 
from  Williamsburg  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
bearer  of  an  authenticated  copy  of  this  instru- 
ment to  Congress.  The  effect  it  had  in  forti- 
fying their  minds,  and  in  deciding  their  meas- 
ures, renders  its  true  date  important ;  because 
only  Pennsylvania  had  as  yet  answered  the 
Proposition.  Virginia  was  the  second.  It  was 
known  how  Massachusetts  would  answer  it ; 
and  the  example  of  these  three  principal  Col- 
onies would  determine  the  measures  of  all  the 
others,  and  t>f  course  the  fate  of  the  Proposi- 
tion. Congress  received  it,  therefore,  with 
much  satisfaction.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia 
did  not  deliver  the  answer  to  Lx>rd  Dunmore 


till  late  in  the  session.  They  supposed  it 
would  bring  on  a  dissolution  of  their  body 
whenever  they  should  deliver  it  to  him ;  and 
they  wished  previously  to  get  some  important 
acts  passed.  For  this  reason  they  kept  it  up. 
I  think  Lord  Dunmore  did  not  quit  the  metrop- 
olis till  he  knew  that  the  answer  framed  by 
the  House  was  a  rejection  of  the  Proposition, 
though  that  answer  was  not  yet  commimicated 
to  him  regularly. — Notes  on  M.  Soules's 
Work,   ix,  302.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  309.     (P.,  1786.) 

6005. .    On  the  receipt  of  Lord 

North's  Proposition,  in  May  or  June,  1775. 
Lord  Dunmore  called  the  Assembly.  Peyton 
Randolph,  the  President  of  Congress,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  left  the 
former  body  and  came  home  to  hold  the  As- 
sembly, leaving  in  Congress  the  other  dele- 
fates  who  were  the  ancient  leaders  of  our 
louse.  He,  therefore,  asked  me  to  prepare  the 
r.nswer  to  T-ord  North's  Proposition,  which  I 
did.  Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  mind  had  as  yet 
acquired  no  tone  for  that  contest,  combatted 
the  answer  from  alpha  to  omega,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  diluting  it  in  one  or  two  small  in- 
stances. It  was  firmly  supported,  however,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  Peyton  Randolph, 
who  had  brought  with  him  the  spirit  of  the 
body  over  which  he  had  presided,  and  it  was 
carried,  with  very  little  alteration,  by  strong 
majorities.  I  was  the  bearer  of  it  myself  to 
Congress,  by  whom,  as  it  was  the  first  answer 
given  to  the  Proposition  by  any  Legislature, 
it  was  received  with  peculiar  satisfaction. — 
To  William  Wirt,     vi,  487.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  475- 

(M.,   1815.) 

—  NOBTHWEST  BOUKDABY.— See 
Boundaries. 

6006.  NOTES  ON  VIBGINIA,  History 
of. — Before  I  had  left  America,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  year  1781,  I  had  received  a  letter  from 
M.  de  Marbois,  of  the  French  legation  in 
Philadelphia,  informing  me  that  he  Dad  been 
instructed  by  his  government  to  obtain  such 
statistical  accounts  of  the  different  States  of 
our  Union,  as  might  be  useful  for  their  in- 
formation ;  and  addressing  to  me  a  number  of 
queries  relative  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  I 
had  always  made  it  a  practice,  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred,  of  obtaining  any  informa- 
tion of  our  country  which  might  be  of  use  to 
me  in  any  station,  public  or  private,  to  commit 
it  to  writing.  These  memoranda  were  on 
loose  papers,  bundled  up  without  order,  and  dif- 
ficult of  recurrence,  when  I  had  occasion  for 
a  particular  one.  I  thought  this  a  good  occa- 
sion to  embody  their  substance,  which  I  did  in 
the  order  of  M.  Marbois's  queries,  so  as  to 
answer  his  wish,  and  to  arrange  them  for  my 
own  use.  Some  friends,  to  whom  they  were 
occasionally  communicated,  wished  for  copies; 
but  their  volume  rendering  this  too  laborious 
by  hand.  I  proposed  to  get  a  few  printed  for 
their  gratification.  I  was  asked  such  a  price, 
however,  as  exceeded  the  importance  of  the 
object.  On  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I  found  it 
could  be  done  for  a  fourth  of  what  I  had  been 
asked  here.  I,  therefore,  corrected  and  en- 
larged them,  and  had  two  hundred  copies 
printed,  under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  Virginia  ". 
I  gave  a  very  few  copies  to  some  particular 
persons  in  Europe,  and  sent  the  rest  to  my 
friends  in  America.  An  European  copy,  by 
the  death  of  the  owner,  got  into  the  hands  of 
a  bookseller,  who  engaged  its  translation,  and, 
when  ready  for  the  press,  communicated  his 
intentions  and  manuscript  to  me,  suggesting 
that  I  should  correct  it  without  asking  any 
other  permission  for  the  publication.     I  never 
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had  seen  so  wretched  an  attempt. at  translation. 
Interverted,  abridged,  mutilated,  and  often  re- 
versing the  sense  of  the  ori^al,  I  found  it  a 
blotch  of  errors  from  beginning  to  end.  I  cor- 
rected some  of  the  most  material,  and,  in  that 
form,  it  was  printed  in  French.  A  London 
bookseller,  on  seeing  the  translation,  requested 
me  to  permit  him  to  print  the  English  original. 
I  thought  it  best  to  do  so,  to  let  the  world  see 
that  it  was  not  really  so  bad  as  the  French 
translation  had  made  it  appear.  And  this  is 
the  true  history  of  that  publication. — ^Autobi- 
ography,    i,  61.     Ford  ed.,  i,  85.     (1821.) 

6007.  NOTHS  ON  VIBOINIA,  Fiinci- 

ples  in. — The  experience  of  nearly  forty  years 
additional  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  has  not 
altered  a '  single  principle  [in  the  "  Notes  on 
Virginia"].— To  John  Melish.  vi,  404- 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  79.     (M.,  1814.) 

6008.  NOTSB  ON  VIBGINIA,  Slavery 
and. — I  had  two  hundred  copfes  [of  my 
*'  Notes  on  Virginia  "]  printed,  but  do  not  put 
them  out  of  my  own  hands,  except  two  or  three 
copies  here  and  two  which  I  shall  send  to 
America,  to  yourself  and  Colonel  Monroe. 
♦  *  *  I  beg  you  to  peruse  it  carefully,  be- 
cause I  ask  your  advice  on  it,  and  ask  nobody's 
else.  I  wish  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  men  at  the  College  [William  and  Mary,] 
as  well  on  account  of  the  political  as  the  phys- 
ical parts.  But  there  are  sentiments  on  some 
subjects  which  I  apprehend  might  be  displeasing 
to  the  country,  perhaps  to  the  Assembly,  or  to 
some  who  lead  it  I  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed 
to  their  censure ;  nor  do  I  know  how  far  their 
influence,  if  exerted,  might  effect  a  misappli- 
cation of  law  to  such  a  publication  were  it 
made.  Communicate  it,  then,  in  confidence  to 
those  whose  judgments  and  information  you 
would  pay  respect  to;  and  if  you  think  it  will 
give  no  offense,  I  will  send  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  students  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and 
some  others  to  my  friends  and  to  your  dis- 
posal ;  otherwise  I  shall  send  over  only  a  very 
few  copies  to  particular  friends  in  confidence 
and  burn  the  rest.  Answer  me  soon  and  with- 
out reserve.  Do  not  view  me  as  an  author, 
and  attached  to  what  he  has  written.  I  am 
neither.  They  were  at  first  intended  only  for 
Marbois.  When  I  had  enlarged  them,  I  thought 
first  of  giving  copies  to  three  or  four  friends. 
I  have  since  supposed  they  might  set  our  young 
students  into  a  useful  train  of  thought,  and  in 
no  event  do  I  propose  to  admit  them  to  go  to 
the  public  at  large.— To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  46.     (P.,  May  1785.) 

6009. .    I  send  you  a  copy  of  the 

"  Notes  on  Virginia ".  *  *  *  I  have  taken 
measures  to  prevent  its  publication.  My  rea- 
son is  that  I  tear  the  terms  in  which  I  speak  of 
slavery  and  of  our  [State]  Constitution  may 
produce  an  irritation,  which  will  revolt  the 
minds  of  our  countrymen  against  reformation 
in  these  two  articles,  and  thus  do  more  harm 
than  good. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  347.  Ford 
ED.,    iv.    53.     (P..    1785) 

6010.  NOVA  SCOTIA,  Conciliation  of. 
— Is  it  impossible  to  persuade  our  countrymen 
to  make  peace  with  the  Nova  Scotians?  I  am 
persuadea  nothing  is  wanting  but  advances  on 
our  part;  and  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  draw 
off  the  greatest  proportion  of  that  settlement, 
and  thus  to  free  ourselves  from  rivals  [in  the 
fisheries]  who  mav  become  of  consequence. 
We  are  at  present  cooperatin^f  with  Great 
Britain,  whose  policy  it  is  to  give  aliment  to 
-»--*  ^;tter  enmity  between  her  States  and  oitrs. 
y  secure  her  against  their  ever  joining 


us.  But  would  not  the  existence  of  a  cordial 
friendship  between,  us  and  them,  be  the  best 
bridle  we  could  possibly  put  into  the  month 
of  England? — To  John  Adams,  i,  488.  (P., 
1785.) 

—  NOVELSy  Oood  and  bad.— See  Fic- 
tion. 

6011.  HTTLLinCATION,  Biltiah  stat- 
utes.— We  do  not  point  out  to  his  Majesty  the 
injustice  of  these-  acts  [of  Parliament],  with 
intent  to  rest  on  that  principle  the  cause  of 
their  nullity;  but  to  show  that  experience  con- 
firms the  propriety  of  those  political  princip'.es 
which  exempt  us  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Parliament.  The  true  ground  on  which 
we  declare  these  acts  void  is,  that  the  British 
Parliament  has  no  right  to  exercise  authority 
over  us. — Rights  of  British  America,  x,  129. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  434.     (PF.,  1774.) 

6012.  mjIiLinCATION,  states  and.— 

Every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact  {casus  non  foederis),  to 
nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions 
of  power  bv  others  within  their  limits.  With- 
out this  right  thev  would  be  under  the  dominion, 
absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whosoever  might 
exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them. — 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  469.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
301.    (1798.) 

6013. .  Where  powers  are  as- 
sumed which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nulli- 
fication of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy.— 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  469.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  301.     (1798.) 

6014.  OATH,  Against  tyranny. — I  have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  336. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  460.    (M.,  1800.) 

6015.  OATH  OF  OFFICE^  PresidentiaL 

— I  propose  to  take  the  oath  or  oaths  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  on  Wednes- 
day the  4th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock,  in  the  Senate 
chamber.  May  I  hope  the  favor  of  your  attend- 
ance to  administer  the  oath?  As  the  two 
Houses  have  notice  of  the  hour,  I  presume  a 
precise  punctuality  to  it  will  be  expected  from 
me.  I  would  pray  you,  in  the  meantime,  to 
consider  whether  the  oath  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  be  not  the  only  one  necessary  to 
take?  It  seems  to  comprehend  the  substance 
of  that  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  to 
all  officers,  and  it  may  be  questionable  whether 
the  Legislature  can  require  any  new  oath  from 
the  President.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been 
done  in  this  heretofore :  but  I  presume  the  oaths 
administered  to  my  predecessors  are  recorded 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. — To  John 
Marshall,     iv,  364.     (W.,  March  2,  1801.) 

6016.  OBSCUBITYy  Happiness  in.— He 
is  happiest  of  whom  the  world  says  least,  gowl 
or  bad. — To  John  Adams.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  297. 
(P..  1786.) 

6017.  OCCUPATIONS,    Agricultural.— 

The  class  principally  defective  is  that  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  the  nrst  in  utility,  and  ought  to 
be  the  first  in  respect.  The  same  artificial 
means  which  have  been  used  to  produce  a 
competition  in  learning,  may  be  equally  success- 
ful in  restoring  agriculture  to  its  primary 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men.  It  is  a  science  of 
the  very  first  order.  It  counts  among  its  hand- 
maids the  most  respectable  sciences.  <r>*ch  a« 
Chemistry,     Natural     Philosophy,     Mechanics. 
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Mathematics,  generally,  Natural  History,  Bot- 
any. In  every  college  and  university,  a  profes- 
sorship of  agriculture,  and  the  class  of  its 
students,  might  be  honored  as  the  first.  Young 
men  closing  their  academical  education  with 
this,  as  the  crown  of  all  other  sciences,  fasci- 
nated with  its  solid  charms,  and  at  a  time  when 
they  are  to  choose  an  occupation,  instead  of 
crowding  the  other  classes,  would  return  to 
the  farms  of  their  fathers,  their  own,  or  those 
of  others,  and  rei)lenish  and  invigorate  a  call- 
ing now  languishing  under  contempt  and  op- 
pression. The  charitable  schools,  instead  of 
storing  their  pupils  with  a  love  which  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society  does  not  call  for,  converted 
into  schools  of  agriculture,  might  restore  them 
to  that  branch  qualified  to  enrich  and  honor 
themselves,  and  to  increase  the  productions  of 
the  nation  instead  of  consuming  them.  An 
abolition  of  the  useless  offices,  so  much  accu- 
mulated in  all  governments,  might  close  this 
drain  also  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
lessen  the  burthens  imposed  on  them.  By 
these,  and  the  better  means  which  will  occur  to 
others,  the  surcharge  of  the -learned,  might  in 
time  be  drawn  off  to  recruit  the  laboring  class 
of  citizens,  the  sum  of  industry  be  increased, 
and  that  of  misery  diminished. — To  David 
WiLLMMS.     iv,    513.     (W.,    1803.) 

6018.  OCCUPATIONS,    Choice    of.— 

Every  one  has  a  natural  ri^ht  to  choose  that 
vocation  in  life  which  he  thmks  most  likely  to 
give  him  comfortable  subsistence. — Thoughts 
ON  Lotteries,  ix,  505.  Ford  ed.,  x,  366. 
(M.,  Feb.   1826.) 

6019.  OCCUPATIONS^  Oovemmental 
regulation. — The  greatest  evils  of  populous 
society  have  ever  appeared  to  me  to  spring 
from  the  vicious  distribution  of  its  members 
among  the  occupations  called  for.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  those  nations  are  essentially  rights 
which  leave  this  to  individual  choice,  as  a  bet- 
ter guide  to  an  advantageous  distribution  than 
any  other  which  could  be  devised.  But  when, 
by  a  blind  concourse,  particular  occupations 
are  ruinously  overcharged,  and  others  left  in 
want  of  hands,  the  national  authorities  can  do 
much  towards  restoring  the  equilibrium. — To 
David   Williams,     iv,    512.     (W.,    1803.) 

6020.  OCCUPATIONS  OF  IMMI- 
OBANTS. — Among  the  ancients,  the  redun- 
dance of  population  was  sometimes  checked  by 
<fxposing  infants.  To  the  moderns,  America 
has  offered  a  more  humane  resource.  Manv, 
who  cannot  find  employment  in  Europe,  accord- 
ingly come  here.  Those  who  can  labor,  do  well 
for  the  most  part.  Of  the  learned  class  of 
emigrants,  a  small  proportion  find  employments 
analogous  to  their  talents.  But  many  fail,  and 
return  to  complete  their  course  of  misery  in 
the  scenes  where  it  began. — To  David  Will- 
iams,    iv.  514.     (W.,   1803.) 

6021.  OCEAN,  American  supremacy .-» 

The  day  is  within  my  time  as  well  as  yours, 
when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other  nations 
shall  treat  us  on  the  sea.  And  we  will  say  it. 
— To  William  Short,  iv,  415.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  98.     (W.,  1801.)     See  Navy. 

6022. .  The  possession  of  Louis- 
iana will  cost  France  *  *  *  a  war  which 
will  annihilate  her  on  the  ocean,  and  place 
that  element  under  the  despotism  of  two 
nations,  which  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the 
more  because  my  own  would  be  one  of  them. 
— To  M.  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  435. 
(W.,  April  1802.) 


6023.  OCEAN,  Barrier  of  Uberty.— I 
am  happy  in  contemplating  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, liberty  and  safety  of  my  country,  and 
especially  the  wide  ocean,  the  barrier  of  all 
these. — To  Marquis  Lafayette.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  302.     (M.,  1811.) 

6024.  OCEAN,  Claimed  by  England. — I 
despair  of  accommodation  with  [the  British 
government],  because  I  believe  they  are  weak 
enough  to  intend  seriously  to  claim  the  ocean 
as  their  conquest,  and  think  to  amuse  ns  with 
embassies  and  negotiations,  until  the  claim 
shall  have  been  strengthened  by  time  and  ex- 
ercise, and  the  moment  arrive  when  they  may 
boldly  avow  what  hitherto  they  have  only 
squinted  at.—To  President  Madison,  v, 
468.     (M..  Sep.  1809.) 

6025. .    It  has  now  been   some 

years  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  Great 
Britain's  intentions  have  been  to  claim  the 
ocean  as  her  conquest,  and  prohibit  any  ves- 
sel from  navigating  it  but  on  such  a  tribute 
as  may  enable  her  to  keep  up  such  a  stand- 
ing navy  as  will  maintain  her  dominion  over 
it.  She  has  hauled  in,  or  let  herself  out,  been 
bold  or  hesitating,  according  to  occurrences, 
but  has  in  no  situation  done  anything  which 
might  amount  to  a  relinquishment  of  her 
intentions. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  529. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  278.    (M.,  1810.) 

'  6026. .    It    can    no    longer  .be 

doubted  that  Great  Britain  means  to  claim 
the  ocean  as  her  conquest,  and  to  suffer  not 
even  a  cock-boat,  as  they  express  it,  to 
traverse  it  but  on  paying  them  a  transit  duty 
to  support  the  very  fleet  which  is  to  keep 
the  nations  under  tribute,  and  to  rivet  the 
yoke  around  their  necks.  Although  their 
government  has  never  openly  avowed  this.. 
yet  their  orders  of  council,  in  their  original 
form,  were  founded  on  this  principle,  and  I 
have  observed  for  years  past,  that  however 
ill  success  may  at  times  have  induced  them 
to  amuse  by  negotiation,  they  have  never  on 
any  occasion  dropped  a  word  disclaiming 
this  pretension,  nor  one  which  they  would 
have  to  retract  when*  they  shall  judge  the 
times  ripe  for  openly  asserting  it.  *  *  * 
They  do  not  wish  war  with  us,  but  will  meet 
it  rather  than  relinquish  their  purpose. — To 
John  Hollins.    v.  597.     (M.,  May  181 1.) 

6027. .     The  intention  which  the 

British  now  formally  avow  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  ocean  as  their  exclusive  do- 
main, and  of  suffering  no  commerce  on  it  but 
through  their  ports,  makes  it  the  interest  of 
all  mankind  to  contribute  their  efforts  to 
bring  such  usurpations  to  an  end. — To 
Clement  Caine.  vi,  14.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  330. 
(M.,  Sep.  1811.) 

6028. .    Ever   since   the   rupture 

of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  object  of  Great 
Britain  has  visibly  been  the  permanent  con- 
quest of  the  ocean,  and  levying  a  tribute  on 
every  vessel  she  permits  to  sail  on  it,  as  the 
Barbary  powers  do  on  the  Mediterranean, 
which  they  call  their  sea.— To  William 
Short,  vi.  128.  (M.,  June  1813)  See 
Emb.\rgo  and  Impressment. 
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6029.  OCEAN,    Common    birthright. — 

The  ocean,  like  the  air,  is  the  common  birth- 
right of  mankind.— R.  to  A.  N.  Y.  Tam- 
many Society,    viii,  127.     (1898.) 

6030.  OCEAN,  Common  property. — The 

ocean  is  the  common  property  of  all.— For- 
eign Commerce  Report,  vii,  647.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  481.    (1793.) 

6031. .  Nature  has  not  sub- 
jected the  ocean  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  nation,  but  has  made  it  common  to 
all  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  fitted. — To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  409.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  89.     (M.,  Sep.  1801.) 

6032.  OCEAN,  Dominion  of  .—I  fear  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  is  the  insanity  of  the 
nation  itself.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  608. 
(P.F.,  Aug.  1811.) 

6033.  OCEAN,  England's  policy.— If  the 
British  ministry  are  changing  their  policy 
towards  us,  it  is  because  their  nation,  or 
rather  the  city  of  London,  which  is  the  na- 
tion to  them,  is  shaking  as  usual,  by  the  late 
reverses  in  Spain.  I  have  for  some  time 
been  persuaded  that  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  systematically  decided  to  claim  a 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  all  nations,  by  their  licenses  to  nav- 
igate, in  order  to  maintain  that  dominion  to 
which  their  own  resources  are  inadequate. 
The  mobs  of  their  cities  are  unprincipled 
enough  to  support  this  policy  in  prosperous 
times,  but  change  with  the  tide  of  fortune, 
and  the  ministers  to  keep  their  places,  change 
with  them. — To  President  Madison,  v.  442. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.  (M.,  April  1809.)  See 
England. 

6034.  OCEAN,    English    ascendency. — 

An  English  ascendency  on  the  ocean  is  safer 
for  us  than  that  of  France.— To  James 
Monroe,  v,  12.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  450.  (W., 
1806.) 

6035.  OCEAN,  Freedom  of. — I  join  you 
*  *  *  in  a  sense  &f  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing freedom  to  the  ocean.  But  I  doubt, 
with  you,  whether  the  United  States  ought 
to  join  in  an  armed  confederacy  for  that 
purpose;  or  rather  I  am  satisfied  they  ought 
not.  It  ought  to  be  the  very  first  object  of 
our  pursuits  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
European  interests  and  politics.  Let  them 
be  free  or  slaves  at  will,  navigators  or  agri- 
culturists, swallowed  into  one  government  or 
divided  into  a  thousand,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  them  in  any  form.  ♦  *  *  Jo 
take  part  in  their  conflicts  would  be  to  divert 
our  energies  from  creation  to  destruction. 
Our  commerce  is  so  valuable  to  them  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  purchase  it  when  the 
only  price  we  ask  is  to  do  us  justice.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  in  our  own  hands  the  means 
of  peaceable  coercion;  and  that  the  moment 
they  see  our  government  so  united  as  that 
they  can  make  use  of  it,  they  will  for  their 

m  interest  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice.    In 
s  way  you  shall  not  be  obliged  by  any 


treaty  of  confederation  to  go  to  war  for  in- 
juries done  to  others. — To  Dr.  George  Logan. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  23.  (W.,  March  1801.)  See 
Navigation  and  Ships. 

6036.  OCEAN,  Lawlessness  on. — ^The 
sea  has  become  a  field  of  lawless  and  indis- 
criminate rapine  and  violence. — To iv, 

223.     (Pa.,  1798.) 

6037.  OCEAN,  Piracy.— I  sincerely  wish 
the  British  orders  may  be  repealed.  If  they 
are  it  will  be  because  the  nation  w^ill  not 
otherwise  let  the  ministers  keep  their  places. 
Their  object  has  unquestionably  been  fixed 
to  establish  the  Algerine  system,  and  to  main- 
tain their  possession  of  the  ocean  by  a  system 
of  piracy  against  all  nations. — To  Colonel 
Larkin  Smith,  v,  441.  (M.,  April  1809.) 
See  Barbary  States,  Morocco  and  Piracy. 

6038.  OCEAN,  Usurpation  of. — ^The 
usurpation  of  the'  sea  has  become  a  national 
disease.— To  W.  A.  Burwell.  v,  5.  (P.F., 
Aug.  181 1.) 

6039.  OFFICE,  Appointment  to. — I  like 
as  little  as  you  do  to  have  the  gift  of  ap- 
pointments. I  hope  Congress  will  not  trans- 
fer the  appointment  of  their  consuls  to  their 
ministers. — To  John  Adams,  i,  502.  (P., 
1785.) 

6040. .    Every    office    becoming 

vacant,  every  appointment  made,  me  donne 
un  ingrat,  et  cent  ennemis. — ^To  John  Dick- 
inson.   V,  31.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  10.    (W.,  1807.) 

6041. .    I  know  none  but  public 

motives  in  making  appointments. — To  Joseph 
B.  Varnum.    V,  223.    (W.,  1807.) 

6042 .    I    am    thankful    at    all 

times  for  information  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointments, even  when  it  comes  too  late  to  be 
used.  It  is  more  difficult  and  more  painful 
than  all  the  other  duties  of  my  office,  and  one 
in  which  I  am  sufficiently  conscious  that  in- 
voluntary error  must  often  be  committed. — 
To  Joseph  B.  Varnum.  v,  223.  (W., 
1807.) 

6043. .     My   usage   is  to   make 

the  best  appointment  my  information  and 
judgment  enable  me  to  do,  and  then  fold  my- 
self up  in  the  mantle  of  conscience,  and  abide 
unmoved  the  peltings  of  the  storm.  And  oh ! 
for  the  day  when  I  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
it;  when  I  shall  have  leisure  ;o  enjoy  niy 
family,  my  friends,  my  farm  and  books. — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,    v,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 

6044. .    I    shall    make   no    new 

appointments  which  can  be  deferred  until 
the  4th  of  March,  thinking  it  fair  to  leave  to 
my  successor  to  select  the  agents  for  his 
own  administration. — To  Dr.  Logan,  v,  404. 
(W.,  Dec.  1808.)     See  Office-holders. 

6045.  OFFICE,  Choice  of. — It  is  not  for 

an  individual  to  choose  his  post.  You  arc  to 
marshal  us  as  may  be  best  for  the  public 
good. — To  President  Washington,  iii,  125. 
Forded.,  v,  141.    (Dec.  1789.) 
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6046. .    A   good   citizen   should 

take  his  stand  where  the  pubhc  authority 
marshals  him.— To  La  Duchesse  D'Auville. 
iii,  135.    Ford  ed.,  v,  153.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6047. ,  I  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  to  marshal  those  whom  they 
call  into  their  service  according  to  their  fit- 
ness, nor  ever  presumed  that  they  were  not 
the  best  judges  of  that.— To  James  Sulli- 
van, iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  116.  (M., 
1797.) 

6048. .    I  profess  so  much  of  the 

Roman  principle,  as  to  deem  it  honorable  for 
the  general  of  yesterday  to  act  as  a  corporal 
to-day,  if  his  services  can  be  useful  to  his 
country ;  holding  that  to  be  false  pride,  which 
postpones  the  public  good  to  any  private 
or  personal  considerations. — To  William 
Duane.  vi,  80.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  367.  (M., 
Oct.  1812.) 

6049.  OFFICE,  Claims  to.— In  appoint- 
ments to  public  offices  of  mere  profit,  I  have 
ever  considered  faithful  service  in  either  our 
first  or  second*  revolution  as  giving  prefer- 
ence of  claim,  and  that  appointments  on  that 
principle  would  gratify  the  public,  and 
strengthen  confidence  so  necessary  to  enable 
the  Executive  to  direct  the  whole  public 
force  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  nation. — 
To  John  Page,  v,  135.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  117. 
(W..  July  1807.) 

6050.  OFFICE,  Declination  of  .—Whether 
the  State  may  command  the  political  serv- 
ices of  all  its  members  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  or,  if  these  be  among  the  rights 
never  wholly  ceded  to  the  public  power, 
is  a  question  which  I  do  not  find  ex- 
pressly decided  in  England.  Obiter  dictums 
on  the  subject  I  have  indeed  met  with,  but 
the  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  these 
have  dropped  would  generally  answer  them; 
besides  that,  this  species  of  authority  is  not 
acknowledged  in  our  profession.  In  this 
country,  however,  since  the  present  govern- 
ment has  been  established,  the  point  has  been 
settled  by  uniform,  pointed  and  multiplied 
precedents.  Offices  of  every  kind,  and  given 
by  every  power,  have  been  daily  and  hourly 
declined  and  resigned  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  this  moment.  The  Gen- 
eral ATSsembly  has  accepted  these  without 
discrimination  of  office,  and  without  ever 
questioning  them  in  point  of  right.  If  the 
difference  between  the  office  of  a  delegate  and 
any  other  could  ever  have  been  supposed, 
yet  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thompson  Mason,  who 
declined  the  office  of  delegate,  and  was  per- 
mitted so  to  do  by  the  House,  that  supposi- 
tion has  been  proved  to  be  groundless.  But, 
indeed,  no  such  distinction  of  offices  can  be 
admitted.  Reason,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
lawyers,  putting  all  on  a  footing  as  to  this 
question,  and  so  giving  to  the  delegate  the 
aid  of  all  the  precedents  of  the  refusal  of 
other  offices.  The  law  then  does  not  warrant 
the  assumption  of  such  a  power  by  the  State 
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over  its  members.  For  if  it  does,  where  is 
that  law  ?  nor  yet  does  reason.  For  though  I 
will  admit  that  this  does  subject  every  in- 
dividual, if  called  on,  to  an  eaual  tour  of 
political  duty,  yet  it  never  can  go  so  far  as 
to  submit  to  it  his  whole  existence.  If  we 
are  made  m  some  degree  for  others,  yet  in  a 
greater,  are  we  made  for  ourselves.  It  were 
contrary  to  feeling  and,  indeed,  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  a  man  had  less  right  in  himself 
than  one  of  his  neighbors,  or  indeed,  all  of 
them  put  together.  This  would  be  slavery, 
and  not  that  liberty  which  the  bill  of  rights 
[of  Virginia]  has  made  inviolable,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  which  our  government 
has  been  charged.  Nothing  could  so  com- 
pletely divest  us  of  that  liberty  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  opinion,  that  the  State  has 
a  perpetual  right  to  the  services  of  all  its 
members.  This,  to  men  of  certain  ways  of 
thinking,  would  be  to  annihilate  the  blessing 
of  existence,  and  to  contradict  the  Giver  of 
life,  who  gave  it  for  happiness  and  not  for 
wretchedness.  And  certiinly,  to  such  it  were 
better  that  they  had  never  been  born. — To 
James  Monroe,  i,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  57. 
(M.,  1782.) 

6061. .    Though    I    will    admit 

that  ♦  *  *  reason  does  subject  every  in- 
dividual, if  called  on,  to  an  equal  tour  of 
political  duty,  yet  it  never  can  go  so  far  as 
to  submit  to  it  his  whole  existence. — To 
James  Monroe,  i,  319.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  58. 
(M.,  1782.) 

6062.  OFFICE,  Desire  for. — No  man 
ever  had  less  desire  of  entering  into  public 
offices  than  myself. — ^The  Anas,  ix,  102. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  175.     (1792.) 

6063.  OFFICE,  Diatribution.— Should 
distributive  justice  give  preference  to  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  same  State  with  the  deceased, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  Mr. 
Hayward. — To  President  Washington,  iii, 
249.    Ford  ed.,  v,  322.    (Pa.,  1791) 

6054.  OFFICE,  A  duty.— To  my  fellow- 
citizens  the  debt  of  service  has  been  fully  and 
faithfully  paid.  I  acknowledge  that  such  a 
debt  exists,  that  a  tour  of  duty,  in  whatever 
line  he  can  be  most  useful  to  his  country, 
is  due  from  every  individual.  It  is  not  easy 
perhaps  to  say  of  what  length  exactly  this 
tour  should  be,  but  we  may  safely  say  of  what 
length  it  should  not  be.  Not  of  our  whole  life, 
for  instance,  for  that  would  be  to  be  bom  a 
slave, — not  even  of  a  very  large  portion  of  it. 
I  have  now  been  in  the  public  service  four 
and  twenty  years;  one  half  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  total  occupation  with  their  af- 
fairs, and  absence  from  my  own.  I  have 
served  my  tour  then.— To  James  Madison. 
iii,  577-    Ford  ed.,  vi,  290.    (June  I793) 

6056. .    The  duties  of  office  are 

a  corvee  which  must  be  undertaken  on  *««• 
other  considerations  than  those  of  pe' 
happiness.— To  General  Armstrong,  a 
(M.,  1813.) 

6056.  OFFICE,    Exclusion    from. 
republicans  have  been  excluded  from 
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6029.  OCEAN,    Common    birthright— 

The  ocean,  like  the  air,  is  the  common  birth- 
right of  mankind.— R.  to  A.  N.  Y.  Tam- 
many Society,    viii,  127.     (1898.) 

6030.  OCEAN,  Common  property.— The 
ocean  is  the  common  property  of  all. — For- 
eign Commerce  Report,  vii,  647.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  481.     (1793.) 

6031. .  Nature  has  not  sub- 
jected the  ocean  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  nation,  but  has  made  it  common  to 
all  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  fitted. — To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  409.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  89.     (M.,  Sep.  1801.) 

6032.  OCEAN,  Dominion  of. — I  fear  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  is  the  insanity  of  the 
nation  itself.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  608. 
(P.F.,  Aug.  1811.) 

6033.  OCEAN,  England's  policy.— If  the 

British  ministry  are  changing  their  policy 
towards  us,  it  is  because  their  nation,  or 
rather  the  city  of  London,  which  is  the  na- 
tion to  them,  is  shaking  as  usual,  by  the  late 
reverses  in  Spain.  I  have  for  some  time 
been  persuaded  that  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  systematically  decided  to  claim  a 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  all  nations,  by  their  licenses  to  nav- 
igate, in  order  to  maintain  that  dominion  to 
which  their  own  resources  are  inadequate. 
The  mobs  of  their  cities  are  unprincipled 
enough  to  support  this  policy  in  prosperous 
times,  but  change  with  the  tide  of  fortune, 
and  the  ministers  to  keep  their  places,  change 
with  them. — To  President  Madison,  v,  442. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.  (M.,  April  1809.)  See 
England. 

6034.  OCEAN,    English    ascendency.— 

An  English  ascendency  on  the  ocean  is  safer 
for  us  than  that  of  France. — To  James 
Monroe,  v,  12.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  4S0.  (W., 
1806.) 

6036.  OCEAN,  Freedom  of. — J  join  you 
*  *  ♦  in  a  sense  <Jf  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing freedom  to  the  ocean.  But  I  doubt, 
with  you,  whether  the  United  States  ought 
to  join  in  an  armed  confederacy  for  that 
purpose;  or  rather  I  am  satisfied  they  ought 
not.  It  ought  to  be  the  very  first  object  of 
our  pursuits  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
European  interests  and  politics.  Let  them 
be  free  or  slaves  at  will,  navigators  or  agri- 
culturists, swallowed  into  one  government  or 
divided  into  a  thousand,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  them  in  any  form.  *  ♦  *  To 
take  part  in  their  conflicts  would  be"  to  divert 
our  energies  from  creation  to  destruction. 
Our  commerce  is  so  valuable  to  them  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  purchase  it  when  the 
only  price  we  ask  is  to  do  us  justice.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  in  our  own  hands  the  means 
of  peaceable  coercion;  and  that  the  moment 
they  see  our  government  so  united  as  that 
they  can  make  use  of  it,  they  will  for  their 
own  interest  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice.    In 

•^  way  you   shall  not  be  obliged  by  any 


treaty  of  confederation  to  go  to  war  for  in- 
juries done  to  others. — ^To  Dr.  George  Logan. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  23.  (W.,  March  i8oi.)  Se€ 
Navigation  and  Ships. 

6036.  OCEAN,     Lawlessness     on-— The 

sea  has  become  a  field  of  lawless  and  indis- 
criminate rapine  and  violence. — To .     iv, 

223.     (Pa.,  1798.) 

6037.  OCEAN,  Piracy.- 1  sincerely  wish 
the  British  orders  may  be  repealed.  If  they 
are  it  will  be  because  the  nation  will  not 
otherwise  let  the  ministers  keep  their  places. 
Their  object  has  unquestionably  been  fixed 
to  establish  the  Algerine  system,  and  to  main- 
tain their  possession  of  the  ocean  by  a  system 
of  piracy  against  all  nations,--To  Colonel 
Larkin  Smith,  v,  441.  (M.,  April  1809.) 
See  Barbary  States,  Morocco  and  Piracy. 

6038.  OCEAN,  Usurpation  of  .—The 
usurpation  of  the  sea  has  become  a  national 
disease.— To  W.  A.  Burwell.  v,  5.  (P.P., 
Aug.  181 1.) 

6039.  OFFICE,  Appointment  to. — I  like 
as  little  as  you  do  to  have  the  gift  of  ap- 
pointments. I  hope  Gjngress  will  not  trans- 
fer the  appointment  of  their  consuls  to  their 
ministers. — To  John  Adams,  i,  502.  (P 
1785) 

6040. .    Every    office    becoming 

vacant,  every  appointment  made,  me  donne 
un  ingrat,  et  cent  ennemis, — To  John  Dick- 
inson.   V,  31.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  10.    (W..  1807.) 

®^1« .    I  know  none  but  public 

motives  in  making  appointments.— To  Joseph 
B.  Varnum.    V,  223.    (W.,  1807.) 

6042 .    I    am    thankful    at    all 

times  for  information  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointments, even  when  it  comes  too  late  to  be 
used.  It  is  more  difficult  and  more  painful 
than  all  the  other  duties  of  my  office,  and  one 
in  which  I  am  sufficiently  conscious  that  in- 
voluntary error  must  often  be  committed. — 
To  Joseph  B.  Varnum.  v.  223.  (\V 
1807.) 

6043. .     My   usage   is  to    make 

the  best  appointment  my  information  and 
judgment  enable  me  to  do.  and  then  fold  mv- 
self  up  in  the  mantle  of  conscience,  and  abide 
unmoved  the  peltings  of  the  storm.  And  oh ! 
for  the  day  when  I  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
it;  when  I  shall  have  leisure  ;o  enjoy  niv 
family,  my  friends,  my  farm  and  books' — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,    v,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 

6044. .    I    shall    make   no    new 

appointments  which  can  be  deferred  until 
the  4th  of  March,  thinking  it  fair  to  lea\'e  to 
my  successor  to  select  the  agents  for  his 
own  administration. — To  Dr,  Logan,  v,  404. 
(W.,  Dec.  1808.)     See  Office-holders. 

6046.  OFFICE,  Choice  of.— It  is  not  for 
an  individual  to  choose  his  post.  You  are  to 
marshal  us  as  may  be  best  for  the  public 
good.— To  President  Washington,  iii,  125 
Forded.,  v,  141.    (Dec.  1789,) 
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6046. ,    A   good   citizen    should 

take  his  stand  where  the  public  authority 
marshals  him.— To  La  Duchesse  D'Auville. 
iii,  135.    Ford  ed.,  v,  153.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6047. .  I  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  to  marshal  those  whom  they 
call  into  their  service  according  to  their  fit- 
ness, nor  ever  presumed  that  they  were  not 
the  best  judges  of  that— To  James  Sulu- 
VAK.  iv,  I&  FOED  ED.,  vii,  ii6.  (M., 
1797.) 

6048. ,    I  profess  so  much  of  the 

Roman  principle,  as  to  deem  it  honorable  for 
the  general  of  yesterday  to  act  as  a  corporal 
to-day,  if  his  services  can  be  useful  to  his 
country ;  holding  that  to  be  false  pride,  which 
postpones  the  public  good  to  any  private 
or  personal  considerations. — To  Wiluam 
DuANE.  vi,  80.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  3fi7.  (M., 
Oct.  1812.) 

6049.  OFTICEy  Claims  to. — In  appoint- 
ments to  public  offices  of  mere  profit,  I  have 
ever  considered  faithful  service  in  either  our 
first  or  second*  revolution  as  giving  prefer- 
ence of  claim,  and  that  appointments  on  that 
principle  would  gratify  the  public,  and 
strengthen  confidence  so  necessary  to  enable 
the  Executive  to  direct  the  whole  public 
force  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  nation. — 
To  John  Page,  v,  135.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  117. 
(W.,  July  1807.) 

6050.  OFFICE,  Declination  of  .—Whether 
the  State  may  command  the  political  serv- 
ices of  all  its  members  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  or,  if  these  be  among  the  rights 
never  wholly  ceded  to  the  public  power, 
is  a  question  which  I  do  not  find  ex- 
pressly decided  in  England.  Obiter  dictums 
on  the  subject  I  have  indeed  met  with,  but 
the  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  these 
have  dropped  would  generally  answer  them ; 
besides  that,  this  species  of  authority  is  not 
acknowledged  in  our  profession.  In  this 
country,  however,  since  the  present  govern- 
ment has  been  established,  the  point  has  been 
settled  by  uniform,  pointed  and  multiplied 
precedents.  Offices  of  every  kind,  and  given 
by  every  power,  have  been  daily  and  hourly 
declined  and  resigned  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  this  moment.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  accepted  these  without 
discrimination  of  office,  and  without  ever 
questioning  them  in  point  of  right.  If  the 
difference  between  the  office  of  a  delegate  and 
any  other  could  ever  have  been  supposed, 
yet  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thompson  Mason,  who 
declined  the  office  of  delegate,  and  was  per- 
mitted so  to  do  by  the  House,  that  supposi- 
tion has  been  proved  to  be  groundless.  But, 
indeed,  no  such  distinction  of  offices  can  be 
admitted.  Reason,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
lawyers,  putting  all  on  a  footing  as  to  this 
question,  and  so  giving  to  the  delegate  the 
aid  of  all  the  precedents  of  the  refusal  of 
other  offices.  The  law  then  does  not  warrant 
the  assumption  of  such  a  power  by  the  State 
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over  its  members.  For  if  it  does,  where  is 
that  law  ?  nor  yet  does  reason.  For  though  I 
will  admit  that  this  docs  subject  every  in- 
dividual, if  called  on,  to  an  equal  tour  of 
political  duty,  yet  it  never  can  go  so  far  as 
10  submit  to  it  his  whole  existence.  If  we 
are  made  in  some  degree  for  others,  yet  in  a 
greater,  are  we  made  for  ourselves.  It  were 
contrary  to  feeling  and,  indeed,  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  a  man  had  less  right  in  himself 
than  one  of  his  neighbors,  or  indeed,  all  of 
them  put  together.  This  would  be  slavery, 
and  not  that  liberty  which  the  bill  of  rights 
[of  Virginia]  has  made  inviolable,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  which  our  government 
has  been  charged.  Nothing  could  so  com- 
pletely divest  us  of  that  liberty  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  opinion,  that  the  State  has 
a  perpetual  right  to  the  services  of  all  its 
members.  This,  to  men  of  certain  ways  of 
thinking,  would  be  to  annihilate  the  blessing 
of  existence,  and  to  contradict  the  Giver  of 
life,  who  gave  it  for  happiness  and  not  for 
wretchedness.  And  certdinly,  to  such  it  were 
better  that  they  had  never  been  born. — To 
James  Monroe,  i,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  57. 
(M.,  1782.) 

6051. .    Though    I    will    admit 

that  *  *  ♦  reason  does  subject  every  in- 
dividual, if  called  on,  to  an  equal  tour  of 
political  duty,  yet  it  never  can  go  so  far  as 
to  submit  to  it  his  whole  existence. — To 
James  Monroe,  i,  319.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  58. 
(M.,  1782.) 

6052.  OFFICE,     Desire    for.— No    man 

ever  had  less  desire  of  entering  into  public 
offices  than  myself. — The  Anas,  ix,  102. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  17.S.     (1792.) 

6053.  OFFICE,  Distribution.— Should 
distributive  justice  give  preference  to  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  same  State  with  the  deceased, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  Mr. 
Hayward. — To  President  Washington,  iii, 
249.    Ford  ed.,  V,  322.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

6054.  OFFICE,  A  duty.— To  my  fellow- 
citizens  the  debt  of  service  has  been  fully  and 
faithfully  paid.  I  acknowledge  that  such  a 
debt  exists,  that  a  tour  of  duty,  in  whatever 
line  he  can  be  most  useful  to  his  country, 
i.s  due  from  every  individual.  It  is  not  easy 
perhaps  to  say  of  what  length  exactly  this 
tour  should  be,  but  we  may  safely  say  of  what 
length  it  should  not  be.  Not  of  our  whole  life, 
for  instance,  for  that  would  be  to  be  bom  a 
slave, — not  even  of  a  very  large  portion  of  it. 
I  have  now  been  in  the  public  service  four 
and  twenty  years;  one  half  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  total  occupation  with  their  af- 
fairs, and  absence  from  my  own.  I  have 
served  tny  tour  then. — To  James  Madison. 
iii,  577.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  290.    (June  1793.) 

6055. .    The  duties  of  office  are 

a  corvee  which  must  be  undertaken  on  far 
other  considerations  than  those  of  personal 
happiness. — To  General  Armstrong,  vi,  103. 
(M.,  1813.) 

6056.  OFFICE,  Exclusion  from.— The 
republicans  have  been  excluded  from  all  of- 
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fices  from  the  first  origin  of  the  division  into 
republican  and  federalist.  They  have  a 
reasonable  claim  to  vacancies  till  they  occupy 
their  due  share.— To  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  iv, 
353.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  489.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

0067. .  Exercising  that  discre- 
tion which  the  Constitution  has  confided  to 
me  in  the  choice  of  public  agents,  I  have  been 
sensible,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  justice  due 
to  those  who  have  been  svstematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
attentive,  on  the  other,  to  restore  justice  in 
such  a  way  as  might  least  affect  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  mind. 
— To  William  Judd.  viii,  114.  (Nov. 
1802.) 

6058.  OmCEy  Oood  behavior. — In  the 
office  to  which  I  have  been  called  [Secre- 
taryship of  State]  all  was  full,  and  I  could 
not  in  any  case  think  it  just  to  turn  out  those 
in  possession  who  have  behaved  well,  merely 
to  put  others  in. — To  Francis  Willis.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  157.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6059. There  are  no  offices  in 

niy  gift  [as  Secretary  of  State  1  but  of  mere 
scribes  in  the  office  room  at  $800  and  $500 
a  year.  These  I  found  all  filled,  and  of  long 
possession  in  the  hands  of  those  who  held 
them,  and  I  thought  it  would  not  be  just  to 
remove  persons  in  possession,  who  had  be- 
haved well,  to  make  places  for  others. — To 
Colonel  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  v,  163.  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

6060.  OmCE,  Happiness  and. — Were 
happiness  the  only  legitimate  object,  the  pub- 
lic councils  would  be  deserted.  That  corv^ 
once  performed,  however,  the  independent 
happiness  of  domestic  life  may  rightfully  be 
sought  and  enjoyed.— To  John  T.  Mason. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  476.     (M.,  1814.) 

6061.  OFFICE,   Life   appointments   to. 

— Appointments  in  the  nature  of  freehold 
render  it  difficult  to  undo  what  is  done. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  344.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  474. 
(W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

6062.  OFFICE,  Motives  for  holding. — I 

have  no  motive  to  public  service  but  the  pub- 
lic satisfaction. — To  President  Washington. 
iii,  124.    Ford  ed.,  v,  140.     (Dec.  1789.) 

6063.  OFFICE,  Poisonous. — We  have  put 
down  the  great  mass  of  offices  which  gave 
such  patronage  to  the  President.  These  had 
been  so  numerous,  that  presenting  themselves 
to  the  public  eye  at  all  times  and  places,  of- 
fice began  to  be  looked  to  as  a  resource  for 
every  man  whose  affairs  were  getting  into 
derangement,  or  who  was  too  indolent  to  pur- 
sue his  profession,  and  for  young  men  just 
entering  into  life.  In  short,  it  was  poisoning 
the  very  source  of  industry,  by  presenting 
an  easier  resource  for  a  livelihood,  and  was 
corrupting  the  principles  of  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  passed  a  wishful  eye  on  office. 
— To  Thomas  McKean.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  217. 
(W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

6064.  OFFICE,  Poverty  and.— There  is 
not,  and  has  not  been,  a  single  vacant  office 


at  my  disposal.  Nor  would  I,  as  your  friend, 
ever  think  of  putting  you  into  the  petty 
clerkships  in  the  several  offices,  where  you 
would  have  to  drudge  through  life  for  a 
miserable  pittance,  without  a  hope  of  better- 
ing your  situation. — To  John  Garland  Jef- 
ferson.   Ford  ed.,  v,  180.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6066.  OFFICE,     Private    advantagre. — 

Public  employment  contributes  neither  to  ad- 
vantage nor  happiness.  It  is  but  honorable 
exile  from  one's  family  and  affairs. — To 
Francis  Wilus.  Ford  ed.,  v,  157.  (N.Y„ 
1790.) 

6066.  OFFICE,  Profits  in.— I  love  to  see 
honest  and  honorable  men  at  the  helm,  men 
who  will  not  bend  their  politics  to  their 
purses,  nor  pursue  measures  by  which  they 
may  profit,  and  then  profit  by  their  measures. 
—To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  153.  Fc»d  ed.. 
vii,  95.     (M..  1796.) 

6067.  OFFICE,  Refusing.— We  find  it  of 
advantage  to  the  public  to  ask  of  those  to 
whom  appointments  are  proposed,  if  they  are 
not  accepted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  offer,  at 
least  for  a  convenient  time.  The  refusal 
cheapens  the  estimation  of  the  public  appoint- 
ments,  and  renders  them  less  acceptable  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  secondarily  proposed. 
—To  General  John  Armstrong.  Ford  ed„ 
viii,  302.    (W.,  1804.) 

6068.  OFFICE,  Sale  of.— These  exercises 
[by  Parliament]  of  usurped  power*  have  not 
been  confined  to  instances  alone  in  which 
themselves  were  interested,  but  they  have 
also  intermeddled  with  the  regulation  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Colonies.  The  act  of 
the  Qth  of  June  for  establishing  a  Post  Office 
in  America  seems  to  have  had  little  connec- 
tion with  British  convenience,  except  that 
of  accommodating  his  Majesty's  ministers  and 
favorites  with  the  sale  of  an  easy  and  lucra- 
tive office, — Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
130.    Ford  ed..  i^  434.     (i774.) 

6069.  OFFICE,  Seekers  of  .—Whenever  a 
man  has  cast  a  longing  eye  on  offices,  a  rot- 
tenness begins  in  his  conduct. — ^To  Tench 
CoxE.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  j8i.    (M.,  1799.) 

6070.  OFFICE,  Solicitation.— With  re- 
spect to  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  office  of 
foreign  affairs,  their  possession  and  3'^our 
recommendation  are  the  strongest  titles.  But 
I  suppose  the  ordinance  establishing  my  of- 
fice allows  but  one  assistant;  and  I  should 
be  wanting  in  candor  to  you  and  them,  were 
I  not  to  tell  you  that  another  candidate  has 
been  proposed  to  me,  on  ground  that  cannot 
but  command  respect. — To  Chief  Justice 
Jay.    iii,  127.    Ford  ed.,  v,  144.     (M.,  1790.) 

6071.  OFFICE,  Talents  and.— Talents 
and  science  are  sufficient  motives  with  me 
in  appointments  to  which  they  are  fitted. — To 
President  Washington,  iii,  466.  Ford  edl, 
vi.  107.     CM.,  1792.) 

6072.  OFFICE,  Training  for.— For  pro- 
moting the  public  happiness,  those  persons, 

*  Over  manufactures,  exports  and  imports,  Ac.^ 
Editor. 
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whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius  and. 
virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal  educa- 
tion worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition 
or  circumstance.— Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (i779.) 

6073.  OFFICE,  Unprincipled  men  and. 
— An  unprincipled  man,  let  his  other  fitnesses 
be  what  they  will,  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed.—To  Dr.  Gilmer,  iv,  5-  Ford  ed., 
vi,  325-    (Pa.,  1793.) 

6074.  OFFICE,  Weariness  of.— I  must 
yet  a  little  while  bear  up  against  my  weari- 
ness of  public  office.— To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  417.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1792) 

6075.  OFFICES,  Administration  of.-- 
Nothing  presents  such  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tration as  offices.— To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  44.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6076. .   To  you  I  need  not  make 

the  observation  that  of  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  the  executive  head  of  a  government,  ap- 
pointment to  office  is  the  most  difficult  and 
irksome.— To  George  Clinton.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  52.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6077.  .    The  transaction  of  the 

great  interests  of  our  country  costs  us  little 
trouble  or  difficulty.  There  the  line  is  plain 
to  men  of  some  experience.  But  the  task  of 
appointment  is  a  heavy  one  indeed.  He  on 
whom  it  falls  may  envy  the  lot  of  a  Sisyphus 
or  Ixion.  Their  agonies  were  of  the  body: 
this  of  the  mind.  Yet,  like  the  office  of  hang- 
man, it  must  be  executed  by  some  one.  It 
has  been  assigned  to  me  and  made  my  duty. 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  therefore,  and  aban- 
don all  regard  to  consequences. — To  Larkin 
Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  336.  (W.,  Nov. 
1804.) 

6078.  OFFICES,  Bestowal.— I  have  firm- 
ly refused  to  follow  the  counsels  of  those 
who  have  desired  the  giving  offices  to  some 
of  the  [federal]  leaders,  in  order  to  reconcile. 
I  have  given,  and  will  give  only  to  repub- 
licans, under  existing  circumstances.— To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  368.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  10. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

6070. .  The  consolidation  of  our 

fellow  citizens  in  general  is  the  great  object 
we  ought  to  keep  in  view,  and  that  being 
once  obtained,  while  we  associate  with  us 
in  affairs,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  federal  sect 
of  republicans,  we  must  strip  of  all  the  means 
of  influence  the  Essex  Junto,  and  their  as- 
sociate monocrats  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
—To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  398.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
66.    (W^  July  1801.) 

6080.  OFFICES,  Bartlieii8.---ln  a  virtu- 
ous government,  and  more  especially  in  times 
like  these,  public  offices  are,  what  they  should 
be,  burthens  to  those  appointed  to  them, 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  decline,  though 
foreseen  to  bring  with  them  intense  labor, 


and  great  private  loss. — To  Richard  Henry 
L£E.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  192.     (Wg.,  1779) 

6081.  OFFICES,  Charity  and.— I  did  not 
think  the  public  offices  confided  to  me  to 
give  away  as  charities. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv,  446.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  166.    (W.,  1802.) 

6082.  OFFICES,  Confirming  power.— I 
have  always  considered  the  control  of  the 
Senate  as  meant  to  prevent  any  bias  or 
favoritism  in  the  President  towards  his  own 
relations,  his  own  religion,  towards  partic- 
ular States,  &c.,  and  perhaps  to  keep  very 
obnoxious  persons  out  of  offices  of  the  first 
grade.  But  in  all  subordinate  cases,  I  have 
ever  thought  that  the  selection  made  by  the 
President  ought  to  inspire  a  general  con- 
fidence that  it  has  been  made  on  due  enquiry 
and  investigation  of  character,  and  that  the 
Senate  should  interpose  their  negative  only 
in  those  particular  cases  where  something 
happens  to  be  within  their  knowledge,  against 
the  character  of  the  person,  and  unfitting  him 
for  the  appointment. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  211.    (1803.) 

6083.  OFFICES,  Creation  of.— The  Ad- 
ministrator [of  Virfirinia]  shall  not  possess  the 
prerogative  *  *  ♦  of  erecting  offices.— 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  19. 
(June  1776.) 

8084. .  He  has  erected  a  multi- 
tude of  new  offices  by  a  self -assumed  power  * 
—Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn 
BY  Jefferson. 

6085.  .    He     has     sent     hither 

swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance. — Declaration 
OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6086.  OFFICES,  Difficult  to  fill.— The 
present  situation  of  the  President,  unable  to 
get  the  offices  filled,  really  calls  with  uncom- 
mon obligation  on  those  whom  nature  has 
fitted  for  them.— To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv, 
124.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  40.    (M.,  Nov.  1795.) 

6087 .    Should  the  [federalists] 

yield  the  election,  I  have  reason  to  expect, 
in  the  outset,  the  greatest  difficulties  as  to 
nominations.  The  late  incumbents,  running 
away  from  their  offices  and  leaving  them 
vacant,  will  prevent  my  filling  them  without 
the  previous  advice  of  the  Senate.  How  this 
difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  I  know  not. — To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  355.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  491. 
(W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

6088.  OFFICES,  Factions  and. — In  ap- 
pointments to  office,  the  government  refuses 
to  know  any  difference  between  descriptions 
of  republicans,  all  of  whom  are  in  principle, 
and  cooperate  with  the  government. — To 
William  Short,    v,  362.     (M.,  Sep.  1808.) 

6089.  OFFICES,  FavoritiBm.— Mr.  Nich- 
olas's being  a  Virginian  is  a  bar.  It  is  es- 
sential that  I  be  on  my  guard  in  appointing 
persons  from  that  State. — To  Samuel 
Smith.  Forded.,  viii,  29.  (W.,  March  1801.) 

•  Conj?re8S  struck  out  "  by  a  self -assumed  power  ". 
—Editor. 
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6000.  OFFICES,  Federal  monarchists 
and. — Amiable  monarchists  are  not  safe  sub- 
jects of  republican  confidence. — To  Levi  Lin- 
coln, iv,  399.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  67.  (W.,  1801.) 

6091. .    I  do  not  know  that  [the 

introducing  republicans  to  some  share  in  the 
offices]  will  be  pushed  further  *  *  *  ex- 
cept as  to  Essex  [Junto]  men.  I  must  ask 
you  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  in  office  in 
your  own  State  and  the  neighboring  ones, 
and  to  furnish  me  with  it.  There  is  little  of 
this  spirit  south  of  the  Hudson.  I  under- 
stood that  Jackson  is  a  very  determined  one, 
though  in  private  life  amiable  and  honorable. 
♦  *  *  What  will  be  the  effect  of  his  re- 
moval? How  should  it  be  timed?  Who  his 
successor?  What  place  can  General  Lyman 
properly  occupy?— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  399- 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  67.    (W..  July  1801.) 

6092. .  I  have  spoken  of  the  fed- 
eralists as  if  they  were  a  homogeneous  body, 
but  this  is  not  the  truth.  Under  that  name 
lurks  the  heretical  sect  of  monarchists. 
Afraid  to  wear  their  own  name,  they  creep 
under  the  mantle  of  federalism,  and  the  fed- 
eralists, like  sheep,  permit  the  fox  to  take 
shelter  among  them,  when  pursued  by  the 
dogs.  These  men  have  no  right  to  office. 
If  a  monarchist  be  in  office  anywhere,  and  it 
be  known  to  the  President,  the  oath  he  has 
taken  to  support  the  Constitution  imperiously 
requires  the  instantaneous  dismission  of  such 
officer ;  and  I  should  hold  the  President  crim- 
inal if  he  permitted  such  to  remain.  To  ap- 
point a  monarchist  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
a  republic,  is  like  appointing  an  atheist  to  the 
priesthood.  As  to  the  real  federalists,  I  take 
them  to  my  bosom  as  brothers.  I  view  them 
as  honest  men,  friends  to  the  present  Consti- 
tution .♦ — From  a  Newspaper  Letter.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  237.     (June  1803.) 

6093.  OFFICES,  Geographical  equlUb- 
rium. — In  our  country,  you  know,  talents 
alone  are  not  to  be  the  determining  circum- 
stance, but  a  geographical  equilibrium  is  to 
a  certain  degree  expected.  The  different 
parts  in  the  Union  expect  to  share  the  public 
appointments.— To  Horatio  Gates.  Ford  ed., 
viii    II.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6094. .    Virginia  is  greatly  over 

her  due  proportion  of  appointments  in  the 
General  Government;  and  though  this  has 
not  been  done  by  me,  it  would  be  imputed  as 
blamed  to  me  to  add  to  her  proportion.  So 
that  for  all  general  offices  persons  to  fill 
them  must,  for  some  time,  be  sought  from 
other  States,  and  only  offices  which  are  to  be 
exercised  within  the  State  can  be  given  to  its 
own  citizens.— To  John  Page.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
133.     (W.,  Feb.  1802.) 

6095. .    Mr.  R[obert]  S.  S[mith, 

Attorney-General],  has  had  a  commission 
given  to  Eli  Williams  as  commissioner  of  the 

♦  An  article  In  the  New  York  Eveningr  Post  led 

Jefferson  to  write  a  letter.  sifin:ied  "  Fair  Play  *',  with 

a  view  to  publication  in  New  England.    It  was  the 

~ond  instance  of  Jefferson's  departure  from  his 

of  not  writinjr  for  newpapers.    The  object  was 

^^oke  discussion.— Editor. 


Western  road.  1  am  sorry  he  has  sone  out 
of  Baltimore  for  the  appointment,  and  z\^ 
out  of  the  ranks  of  Republicanism.  It  wiii 
furnish  new  matter  for  clamor. — To  Al^est 
Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  464.  (M..  Aug. 
1806.) 

6096.  OFFICES,  Gift  of.—  I  dare  say  you 
have  found  that  the  solicitations  for  office  are 
the  most  painful  incidents  to  which  an  exec- 
utive magistrate  is  exposed.  The  ordinary 
affairs  of  a  nation  offer  little  difficulty  to  a 
person  of  any  experience;  but  the  gift  of 
office  is  the  dreadful  burthen  which  oppresses 
him. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  252.  (W.. 
1808.) 

6097. .    A  person  who  wishes  to 

make  [the  gift  of  office]  an  engine  of  sclf- 
elevation,  may  do  wonders  with  it;  but  to 
one  who  wishes  to  use  it  conscientiously  for 
the  public  good,  without  regard  to  the  tie> 
of  blood  or  friendship,  it  creates  enmities 
without  number,  many  open,  but  more  secret 
and  saps  the  happiness  and  peace  of  his  life. 
—To  James  Sullivan,  v,  252.  (W.,  1808.) 
6098.  OFFICES,  Importunity  for.— 
When  I  retired  from  the  government  four 
years  ago,  it  was  extremdy  my  wish  to 
withdraw  myself  from  all  concern  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  to  enjoy  with  my  fellow  citi- 
zens the  protection  of  government,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  so  worthily  committed.  Solicitations 
from  my  friends,  however,  to  aid  them  in 
their  applications  for  office,  drew  from  me 
an  unwary  compliance,  till  at  length  these 
became  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  my  time  in  writing  letters  to  the 
President  and  heads  of  departments,  and  al- 
though these  were  attended  to  by  them  with 
great  indulgence,  yet  I  was  sensible  they 
could  not  fail  of  being  very  embarrassing. 
They  kept  me,  at  the  same  time,  standing 
forever  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  before 
them,  daily  asking  favors  as  humiliating  and 
afflicting  to  my  own  mind,  as  they  were  un- 
reasonable from  their  multitude.  I  was  long 
sensible  of  putting  an  end  to  these  unceasing 
importunities,  when  a  change  in  the  heads  of 
the  two  departments  to  which  they  were 
chiefly  addressed,  presented  me  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  come  to  a  resolution,  therefore,  on 
that  change,  never  to  make  another  applica- 
tion. I  have  adhered  to  it  strictly,  and  find 
that  on  its  rigid  observance,  my  own  happi- 
ness and  the  friendship  of  the  government 
too  much  depend,  for  me  to  swerve  from  it 
in  future.— To  Thomas  Paine  M'Matron. 
vi,  108.    (M.,  1813.) 

6099.  OFFICES,  Intolerance  and. — Our 
gradual  reformations  seem  to  produce  good 
effects  everywhere  except  in  Connecticut 
Their  late  session  of  Legislature  has  been 
more  intolerant  than  all  others.  We  must 
meet  them  with  equal  intolerance.  When  they 
will  give  a  share  in  the  State  offices,  they 
shall  be  replaced  in  a  share  of  the  gen- 
eral offices.  Till  then,  we  must  follow  their 
example. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  399.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  67.     (W.,  July  1801.) 
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6100. .  When  I  entered  on  office, 

after  giving  a  very  small  participation  in  of- 
fice to  republicans  by  removal  of  a  very  few 
federalists,  selected  on  the  principle  of  their 
own  intolerance  while  in  office,  I  never  meant 
to  have  touched  another,  but  to  leave  to  the 
ordinary  accidents  to  make  openings  for  re- 
publicans, but  the  vindictive,  indecent  and 
active  opposition  of  some  individuals  has 
obliged  me  from  time  to  time  to  disarm  them 
of  the  influence  of  office. — To  Andrew  Elli- 
coTT.    Ford  ed,,  viii,  479.     (W.,  Nov.  1806.) 

6101.  OFFICES,  Jefferson  and. — I  have 
solicited  none,  intrigued  for  none.  Those 
which  my  country  has  thought  proper  to  con- 
fide to  me  have  been  of  their  own  mere  mo- 
tion, unasked  by  me. — To  James  Lyon,  vi, 
10.     (M..  181 1.) 

6102.  OFFICES,  Labor  and. — Consider- 
ing the  general  tendency  to  multiply  offices 
and  dependencies,  and  to  increase  expense 
to  the  ultimate  term  of  burden  which  the 
citizen  can  bear,  it  behooves  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  occasion  which  presents  itself 
for  taking  off  the  surcharge;  that  it  may 
never  be  seen  here  that,  after  leaving  to  labor 
the  smallest  portion  of  its  earnings  on  which 
it  can  subsist,  government  shall  itself  con- 
sume the  residue  of  what  it  was  instituted 
to  guard. — First  Annual  Message,  viii, 
ID.    Ford  ed.,  viii.  120.    (Dec.  1801.) 

6103.  OFFICES,  Local.— Where  an  office 
is  local  we  never  go  out  of  the  limits  for  the 
officer.— To  Cesar  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  498.     (W..  1806.) 

6104.  OFFICES,  Lopping  off.— I  had 
foreseen,  years  ago,  that  the  first  republican 
President  who  should  come  into  office  after 
all  the  places  in  the  government  had  become 
exclusively  occupied  by  federalists,  would 
have  a  dreadful  operation  to  perform.  That 
the  republicans  would  consent  to  a  continua- 
tion of  everything  in  federal  hands,  was  not 
to  be  expected,  because  neither  just  nor  pol- 
itic. On  him,  then,  was  to  devolve  the  office 
of  an  executioner,  that  of  lopping  ofiF.  I  can- 
not say  that  it  has  worked  harder  than  I  ex- 
pected.— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  406.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  83.     (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

6105.  OFFICES,  Midnight  appoint- 
ments.—The  nominations  crowded  in  by  Mr. 
Adams,  after  he  knew  he  was  not  appointing 
for  himself,  I  treat  as  mere  nullities.  His 
best  friends  do  not  disapprove  of  this. — To 
William  Findley.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  28.  (VV., 
March  180 1.) 

6106. .    In  the  class  of  removals, 

I  do  not  rank  the  new  appointments  which 
Mr.  Adams  crowded  in  with  whip  and  spur 
from  the  12th  of  December,  when  the  event 
of  the  election  was  known  (and,  conse- 
quently, that  he  was  making  appointments, 
not  for  himself,  but  his  successor),  until  9 
o'clock  of  the  night,  at  12  o'clock  of  which 
he  was  to  go  out  of  office.  This  outrage  on 
decency  should  not  have  its  effect,  except  in 
the  life  appointments  which  are  irremovable; 
but  as  to  '^^^  others    I  consider  the  nomina- 


tions as  nullities,  and  will  not  view  the  per- 
sons as  even  candidates  for  their  office,  much 
less  as  possessing  it  by  any  title  meriting  re- 
spect.— To  General  Henry  Knox,  iv,  386. 
Ford  ed.,  vi  ,  36.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

6107. .    Mr.    Adams's    last    a^  - 

pointments.  when  he  knew  he  was  naming 
counsellors  and  aids  for  me  and  not  for  him- 
self, I  set  aside  as  far  as  depends  on  me. — 
To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  391,  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
42.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

6108. .   I  consider  as  nullities  all 

the  appointments  (of  a  removable  character) 
crowded  in  by  Mr.  Adams,  when  he  knew 
he  was  appointing  counsellors  and  agents  for 
his  successor  and  not  for  himself. — To 
Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W.. 
March  1801.) 

6109. .    I    have   not   considered 

as  candid,  or  even  decorous,  the  crowding  of 
appointments  by  Mr.  Adams  after  he  knew 
he  was  making  them  for  his  successor  and 
not  himself  even  to  nine  o'clock  of  the  night 
at  twelve  of  which  he  was  to  go  out  of  of- 
fice. I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  permit  that 
conduct  to  have  any  effect  as  to  the  offices 
removable  in  their  nature. — To  Pierrepont 
Edwards.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6110. .  The  last  Congress  estab- 
lished a  Western  Judiciary  district  in  Vir- 
ginia, comprehending  chiefly  the  Western 
countries.  Mr.  Adams,  who  continued  fill- 
ing all  the  offices  till  nine  o'clock  of  the 
night,  at  twelve  of  which  he  was  to  go  out 
of  office  himself,  took  care  to  appoint  for  this 
district  also.  The  judge,  of  course,  stands 
till  the  laws  shall  be  repealed,  which  we 
trust  will  be  at  the  next  Congress.  But  as 
to  all  others  I  made  it  immediately  known 
that  I  should  consider  them  as  nullities,  and 
appoint  others. — To  A.  Stuart,  iv,  393. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  46.     (M.,  April  1801.) 

6111. .     If  the  will  of  the  nation, 

manifested  by  their  various  elections,  calls 
for  an  administration  of  government  accord- 
ing with  the  opinions  of  those  elected;  if, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  that  will,  displacements 
are  necessary,  with  whom  can  thev  so  justly 
begin  as  with  persons  appointed  in  the  last 
moments  of  an  administration,  not  for  its 
own  aid,  but  to  begin  a  career  at  the  same 
time  with  their  successors,  by  whom  they 
had  never  been  approved,  and  who  could 
scarcely  expect  from  them  a  cordial  coopera- 
tion?— To  THE  New  Haven  Committee,  iv, 
404.    Ford  ed.,  viii.  69.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6112.  OFFICES,     Multiplication     of.— 

The  multiplication  of  public  offices,  increase 
of  expense  beyond  income,  growth  and  en- 
tailment of  a  public  debt,  are  indications  so- 
liciting the  employment  of  the  pruning  knife. 
— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  212.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
188.    CM..  1821.) 

6113.  OFFICES,  Newspaper  cajolery 
and. — I  was  not  deluded  by  the  enloginms  of 
ihc   public   papers   in   the   first   monienls  of 
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change.  If  they  could  have  continued  to  get 
all  the  loaves  and  fishes,  that  is,  if  I  would 
have  gone  over  to  them,  they  would  continue 
to  eulogize.  But  I  well  knew  that  the  moment 
that  such  removals  should  take  place,  as  the 
justice  of  the  preceding  administration  ought 
to  have  executed,  their  hue  and  cry  would  be 
set  up,  and  they  would  take  their  old  stand. 
I  shall  disregard  that  also.— To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  391.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  41.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6114.  OFFICES,      Nominations.— There 

is  nothing  I  am  so  anxious  about  as  good 
nominations,  conscious  that  the  merit  as  well 
as  reputation  of  an  administration  depends 
as  much  on  that  as  on  its  measures.— To  A. 
Stuart,  iv,  394.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  47.  (M., 
April  i8oi.) 

6115.  .     My     nominations    are 

sometimes  made  on  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  persons;  sometimes  on  the  information 
of  others  given  either  voluntarily,  or  at  my 
request  and  in  personal  confidence.  This  I 
could  not  communicate  without  a  breach  of 
confidence,  not  I  am  sure,  under  the  contem- 
plation of  the  committee.*  They  are  sensible 
the  Constitution  has  made  it  my  duty  to 
nominate;  and  has  not  made  it  my  duty  to 
lay  before  them  the  evidences  or  reasons 
whereon  my  nominations  are  founded;  and 
of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  the  estab- 
lished usage  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
Senate  and  President  is  a  proof.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  this  Constitu- 
tion has  been  in  operation,  I  have  been  in 
situations  of  intimacy  with  this  part  of  it, 
and  may  observe,  from  my  knowledge,  that 
it  has  not  been  the  usage  of  the  President  to 
lay  before  the  Senate,  or  a  committee,  the 
information  on  which  he  makes  his  nomina- 
tions. In  a  single  instance  lately,  I  did 
make  a  communication  of  papers,  but  there 
were  circumstances  so  peculiar  in  that  case 
as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others.— To 
Uriah  Tracy.    Ford  ed.,  viii.  412.     (1806.) 

6116. .    Nomination  to  office  is 

an  executive  function.  To  give  it  to  the  Leg- 
islature, as  we  [in  Virginia]  do,  is  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
It  swerves  the  members  from  correctness,  by 
temptations  to  intrigue  for  office  themselves, 
and  to  a  corrupt  barter  of  votes ;  and  destroys 
responsibility  by  dividing  it  among  a  mul- 
titude. By  leaving  nomination  in  its  proper 
place,  among  executive  functions,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  distribution  of  power  is  pre- 
served, and  responsibility  weighs  with  its 
force  on  a  single  head.— To  Samuel  Kerch- 
IVAL.    vii,  12.    Ford  ed.,  X,  40.    (M.,  1816.) 

6117.  OFFICES,  Participation  in.— It 
would  have  been  to  me  a  circumstance  of 
great  relief,  had  I  found  a  moderate  partici- 
pation of  office  in  the  hands  of  the  majority. 
I  would  gladly  have  left  to  time  and  accident 
to  raise  them  to  their  just  share.     But  their 

•  A  committee  of  the  Senate  which  had  asked  Jef- 

•srson  concerninfp  the  characters  and  qualifications 

certain  persons  nominated  by  him.    This  paoer 

n.it  sent.— Editor.  y  y  ^ 
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total  exclusion  calls  for  prompter  correctives 
—To  the  New  Haven  Committee,  iv  405 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  70.     (W.,  July  1801.)        ' 

6118. - — .  After  so  long  and  com- 
plete an  exclusion  from  office  as  republican^ 
have  suffered,  insomuch  that  every  place  i> 
filled  with  their  opponents,  justice  as  well  a^ 
principle  requires  that  they  should  have  some 
participation.  I  believe  they  will  be  con- 
tented with  less  than  their  just  share  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  conciliation.— To  Pierce 
Butler.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  82.  (M.,  Aug 
1801.)  *" 

6119. .    If  a  due  participation  of 

othce  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies 
to  be  obtained?  Those  by  death  are  few; 
by  resignation,  none.  Can  any  other  mode 
than  that  of  removal  be  proposed? — To  the 
New  Haven  Committee,  iv,  404.  Ford  ed 
viii,  70.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6180. .    I  still  think  our  original 

idea  as  to  office  is  best;  that  is.  to  depend 
for  the  obtaining  a  just  participation,  on 
deaths,  resignations,  and  delinquencies.  This 
will  least  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  people. 
and  prevent  their  giving  in  to  the  suggestion 
of  our  enemies,  that  ours  has  been  a  contest 
for  office,  not  for  principle.  This  is  rather 
a  slow  operation,  but  it  is  sure  if  we  pursue 
It  steadily,  which,  however,  has  not  been  done 
with  the  undeviating  resolution  I  could  have 
wished.— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Fosd 
ed.,  viii,  176.    (W.,  Oct.  1802.) 

6121. .  The  present  administra- 
tion had  a  task  imposed  on  it  which  was  un- 
avoidable,  and  could  not  fail  to  exert  the 
bitterest  hostility  in  those  who  opposed  it. 
The  preceding  administration  left  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  in  public  office  of  the 
federal  sect.  Republicanism  had  been  the 
mark  on  Cain  which  had  rendered  those  who 
bore  It  exiles  from  all  portion  in  the  trusts 
and  authorities  of  their  country.  This  de- 
scription of  citizens  called  imperiously  and 
justly  for  a  restoration  of  right.  It  was  in- 
tended, however,  to  have  yielded  to  this  in 
so  moderate  a  degree  as  might  conciliate 
those  who  had  obtained  exclusive  possession  * 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  touched,  they  en- 
deavored to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
public  fabric,  and  obliged  us  to  deprive  of  the 
influence  of  office  several  who  were  using  it 
with  activity  and  vigilance  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  government, 
and  thus  to  proceed  in  the  dru^ry  of  re- 
moval farther  than  would  have  been,  had  not 
their  own  hostile  enterprises  rendered  it  nec- 
essary in  self-defence.— To  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins, iv,  466.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  212.  (W 
1803.) 

®lf  2- .    Whether  a  participation 

of  office  in  proportion  to  numbers  should  be 
effected  in  each  State  separately,  or  in  the 
whole  States  taken  together,  is  difficult  to 
decide,  and  has  not  yet  been  settled  in  my 
own  mind.  It  is  a  question  of  vast  com- 
plications.—To  William  Duane.  F<»d  ed. 
viii.  2s8.     (W.,  July  1803.) 
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6123.  OFFICES,   Perplexity  over.— My 

position  is  painful  enough  between  federalists 
who  cry  out  on  the  first  touch  of  their  monop- 
oly, and  republicans  who  clamor  for  uni- 
versal removal.  A  subdivision  of  the  latter 
will  increase  the  perplexity.  I  am  proceed- 
ing with  deliberation  and  enquiry  to  do  what 
I  think  just  to  both  descriptions  and  con- 
ciliatory to  both.— To  John  Dickinson. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  76.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6124.  OFFICES,  Policy  respecting. — 
You  know  the  moderation  of  our  views  in 
this  business,  and  that  we  all  concurred  in 
them.  We  determined  to  proceed  with  de- 
liberation. This  produced  impatience  in  the 
republicans,  and  a  belief  we  meant  to  do 
nothing. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  406.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  83.     (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

6125. .    All  offices  were  in  the 

hands  of  the  federalists.  The  injustice  of 
having  totally  excluded  republicans  was  ac- 
knowledged by  every  man.  To  have  removed 
one  half,  and  to  have  placed  good  republicans 
in  their  stead,  would  have  been  rigorously 
just,  when  it  was  known  that  these  composed 
a  very  great  majority  of  the  nation.  Yet 
such  was  their  moderation  in  most  of  the 
States,  that  they  did  not  desire  it  In  these, 
therefore,  no  removals  took  place  but  for 
malversation.  In  the  middle  States,  the  con- 
tention had  been  higher,  spirits  were  more 
•sharpened  and  less  accommodating.  It  was 
necessary  in  these  to  practice  a  different 
treatment,  and  to  make  a  few  changes  to 
tranquilize  the  injured  party. — To  William 
Short,  iv,  414.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  97.  (W., 
1801.) 

6126.  OFFICES,  Public  opinion  and.— 
Some  States  require  a  different  regimen  from 
others.  What  is  done  in  one  State  very  often 
shocks  another,  though  where  it  is  done  it  is 
wholesome.  South  of  the  Potomac,  not  a 
single  removal  has  been  asked.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  urgent  that  none  shall  be 
made.  Accordingly,  only  one  has  been  made, 
which  was  for  malversation.  They  censure 
much  the  removals  north  of  this.  You  see, 
therefore,  what  various  tempers  we  have  to 
harmonize. — To  Thomas  McKean.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  78.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6127.  OFFICES,  Qualifications.— I  shall 
*  *  *  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things 
when  the  only  questions  concerning  a  can- 
didate shall  be:  Is  he  honest?  Is  he  capable? 
Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution? — ^To  the 
New  Haven  Committee,  iv,  405.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  70.    (W.,  1801.) 

6128.  OFFICES,  Befusal.— For  God's 
sake  get  us  relieved  from  this  dreadful 
drudgery  of  refusal. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  398.     (Dec.  1808.) 

6129.  0FFIG2S,  Regeneration  of.— We 
are  proceeding  gradually  in  the  regeneration 
of  ofBces,  and  introducing  republicans  to 
some  share  in  them. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv, 
399.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  tT,    (W.,  July  1801.) 


6130.  OFFICES, Unconstitutional 
nominations.— The  President  cannot,  before 
the  4th  of  March,  make  nominations  [of 
Vermont  officers]  which  will  be  good  in  law ; 
because  till  that  day,  Vermont  will  not  be  a 
separate  and  integral  member  of  the  U.  S., 
and  it  is  only  to  integral  members  of  the 
Union  that  his  right  of  nomination  is  given 
by  the  Constitution. — Report  on  Admission 
OF  Vermont.    Ford  ed.,  v.  290.    (1791.) 

6131.  OFFICES,  Vacancies.— I  think  I 
have  a  preferable  right  to  name  agents  for 
my  own  administration,  at  least  to  the 
vacancies  falling  after  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  naming  for  himself. — To  A. 
Stuart,  iv,  393.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  46.  (M., 
April  1801.) 

6182. .  The  phrase  in  the  Con- 
stitution is,  "  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  *'. 
This  may  mean  "  vacancies  that  may  happen 
to  be  ",  or  "  may  happen  to  fall " ;  it  is,  cer- 
tainly, susceptible  of  both  constructions,  and 
we  took  the  practice  of  our  predecessors  as 
the  commentary  established.  This  was  done 
without  deliberation ;  and  we  have  not  before 
taken  an  exact  view  of  the  precedents.  They 
more  than  cover  our  cases,  but  I  think  some 
of  them  are  not  justifiable.  We  propose  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  fix 
on  such  a  rule  of  conduct,  within  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  as  may  save  the  govern- 
ment from  serious  injury,  and  yet  restrain 
the  Executive  within  limits  which  might  ad- 
mit mischief.  You  will  observe  the  cases  of 
Reade  and  Pumam,  where  the  persons  nom- 
inated declining  to  accept,  the  vacancy  re- 
mained unfilled,  and  had  happened  before 
the  recess.  It  will  be  said  these  vacancies 
did  not  remain  unfilled  by  the  intention  of 
the  Executive,  who  had,  by  nomination,  en- 
deavored to  fill  them.  So  in  our  cases, 
they  were  not  unfilled  by  the  intention  of 
the  successor,  but  by  the  omission  of  the 
predecessor.  Charles  Lee  informed  me  that 
wherever  an  office  became  vacant  so  short 
a  time  before  Congress  rose,  as  not  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  for  a  proper 
character,  they  let  it  lie  always  till  recess. 
*  *  *  We  must  establish  a  correct  and  well 
digested  rule  of  practice,  to  bind  up  our  suc- 
cessors as  well  as  ourselves.  If  we  find  that 
any  of  our  cases  go  beyond  the  limits  of  such 
a  rule,  we  must  consider  what  will  be  the 
best  way  of  preventing  their  being  considered 
authoritative  examples. — To  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  131.  (W.,  Jan. 
1802.) 

6133. The    mischievous    law 

vacating,  every  four  years,  nearly  all  the 
executive  offices  of  the  government,  saps  the 
constitutional  and  salutary  functions  of  the 
President,  and  introduces  a  principle  of  in- 
trigue and  corruption,  which  will  soon 
leaven  the  mass,  not  only  of  senators,  but  of 
citizens.  It  is  more  baneful  than  the  attempt 
which  failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  all  officers  irremovable  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.    This  places, 
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every  four  years,  all  appointments  under  their 
power,  and  even  obliges  them  to  act  on  every 
one  nomination.  It  will  keep  in  constant  ex- 
citement all  the  hungry  cormorants  for  office, 
render  them,  as  well  as  those  in  place, 
sycophants  to  their  Senators,  engage  these 
in  eternal  intrigue  to  turn  out  one  and  put  in 
another,  in  cabals  to  swap  work;  and  make 
of  them  what  all  executive  directories  be- 
come, mere  sinks  of  corruption  and  faction. 
This  must  have  been  one  of  the  midnight 
signatures  of  the  President  when  he  had  not 
time  to  consider,  or  even  to  read  the  law ;  and 
the  more  fatal  as  being  irrepealable  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  will  never  be 
obtained. — To  James  Madison,  vii,  190. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  168.    (P.F.,  1820.) 

6134.  OFFICES,  Women  and.— The  ap- 
pointment of  a  woman  to  office  is  an  innova- 
tion for  which  the  public  is  not  prepared, 
nor  am  I. — To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  7.     (W.,  Jan.  1807.) 

6135.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,  Appoint- 
ments.— With  regard  to  appointments,  I  have 
so  much  confidence  in  the  justice  and  good 
sense  of  the  federalists,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  concur  in  the  fairness  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  after  they  have  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  all  offices  from  the  very  first 
origin  of  party  among  us,  to  the  3d  of 
March,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  night,  no  repub- 
lican ever  admitted,  and  this  doctrine  newly 
avowed,  it  is  now  perfectly  just  that  the  re- 
publicans should  come  in  for  the  vacancies 
which  may  fall  in,  until  something  like  an 
equilibrium  in  office  be  restored;  after  which 
"  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  age- 
tur."*— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  382. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  31.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6136. .    About  appointments   to 

offices  the  rule  is  simple  enough.  The  fed- 
eralists having  been  in  exclusive  possession  of 
them  from  the  first  origin  of  the  party  among 
us,  to  the  3d  of  March,  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  of 
the  evening,  at  twelve  of  which  Mr.  Adams 
was  to  go  out  of  office,  their  reason  will  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  giving  vacancies,  as 
they  happen,  to  those  who  have  been  so  long 
excluded,  till  the  same  general  proportion 
prevails  in  office  which  exists  out  of  it. — To 
Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  44.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6137. .  Which  appointment  would 

be  most  respected  by  the  public,  for  that  cir- 
cumstance is  not  only  generally  the  best 
criterion  of  what  is  best,  but  the  public 
respect  can  alone  give  strength  to  the  govern- 
ment.— To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
47.     (M.,  April  1801.) 

6138. .     There  is  nothing  I  am 

so  anxious  about  as  making  the  best  possible 
appointments,  and  no  case  in  which  the  best 
men  are  more  liable  to  mislead  us.  by  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  applicants. — To  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  iv,  396.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  52. 
(W.,  May  1801.) 

•  The  Congress  edition  omits  the  Latin  quotation. 
Tnthe  Ford  edition,  "habetur",  not  ''agetur".— 

OR. 


6139. .    The  grounds  on. which 

one  of  the  competitors  stood,  set  aside  of 
necessity  all  hesitation.  Mr.  Hall's  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  Speaker 
of  the  Representatives,  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  were  evidences  of  the  re- 
spect of  the  State  towards  him,  which  our 
respect  for  the  State  could  not  neglect — T«» 
J.  F.  Mercer,    iv,  562.    (W.,  1804.) 

6140.  OFFICE-HQLDEBSy  Caucuses 
and. — The  allegations  against  Pope,  of  New 
Bedford,  are  insufficient  Although  meddling 
in  political  caucuses  is  no  part  of  that  free- 
dom of  personal  suffrage  which  ought  to  be 
allowed  him,  yet  his  mere  presence  at  a  cau- 
cus does  not  necessarily  involve  an  active  and 
official  influence  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment which  employs  him. — To  Albert  Gm- 
LATiN.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  499.    (W.,  1806.) 

6141.  0FFICE-H0LDEB8,     Charges 

against. — I  h^ve  made  it  a  rule  not  to  give 
up  letters  of  accusation,  or  copies  of  them, 
in  any  case. — To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed,. 
viii,  soo.     (W.,  1806.) 

6142.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,  Elections 
and.— Interferences  with  elections,  whether 
of  the  State  or  General  Government,  by  officers 
of  the  latter,  should  be  deemed  cause  of  re- 
moval; because  the  constitutional  remedy  by 
the  elective  principle  becomes  nothing,  if  ii 
may  be  smothered  by  the  enormous  patronaee 
of  the  General  Government — To  Thomvs 
McKean.  iv,  350.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  487.  (W.. 
1801.) 

6143. .    To  these  means  [death^^ 

resignations,  and  delinquencies]  of  obtaininc 
a  just  share  in  the  transaction  of  the  pub!<c 
business,  shall  be  added  one  other,  to  wi:. 
removal  for  electioneering  activity,  or  optn 
and  industrious  opposition  to  the  principle^ 
of  the  present  government.  Legislative  anC 
Executive.  Every  officer  of  the  govemmeni 
may  vote  at  elections  according  to  his  con- 
science ;  but  we  should  betray  the  cause  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  were  we  to  permit  the  in- 
fluence of  official  patronage  to  be  used  to 
overthrow  that  cause. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv. 
451.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  176.    (W.,  Oct  1802.) 

6144. .    I  think  it  not  amiss  that 

it  should  be  known  that  we  are  determined  tv 
remove  officers  who  are  active  or  optn 
mouthed  against  the  government,  by  which  ! 
mean  the  Legislature  as  well  as  the  Execii 
tive. — ^To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  452.  Ford  ep.. 
viii,  176.     (W.,  Oct.  1802.) 

6145. .  I  have  received  two  ad- 
dresses from  meetings  of  democratic  rcpu^ 
licans  at  Dover,  praying  the  removal  of  Allcr 
McLane.  *  *  *  If  he  has  been  active  in  elec- 
tioneering in  favor  of  those  who  wish  to  suh- 
vert  the  present  order  of  things,  it  would  Ik 
a  serious  circumstance.  I  do  not  mean  a^ 
to  giving  his  personal  vote,  in  which  he  ought 
not  to  be  controlled;  but  as  to  using  his  in 
fluence  (which  necessarily  includes  his  officin! 
influence)  to  sway  the  votes  of  others.— T^ 
C^SAR  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  154.  (W. 
1802.) 
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6146. .     I   think   the  officers  of 

the  Federal  Government  are  meddling  too 
much  with  the  public  elections.  Will  it  be 
best  to  admonish  them  privately  or  by  proc- 
lamation?—To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  559. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  320.     (M.,  Sep.  iSd^.) 

6147.  0FFIGE-H0LDEB8,  ExecutlTe 
explanations  and. — It  has  not  been  the  cus- 
tom, nor  would  it  be  expedient,  for  the  Exec- 
itivc  to  enter  into  details  for  the  rejection  of 
candidates  for  offices  or  removal  of  those  who 
possess  them. — To  Mrs.  Sarah  Mease.  Ford 
tu.,  viii.  35.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6148. .  These  letters  [from  you] 

all  relating  to  office,  fall  within  the  general 
rule  which  even  the  very  first  week  of  my 
being  engaged  in  the  administration  obliged 
me  to  establish,  to  wit.  that  of  not  answering 
letters  on  office  specifically,  but  leaving  the 
answer  to  be  found  in  what  is  done  or  not 
done  on  them.  You  will  readily  conceive  into 
what  scrapes  one  would  get  by  saying  no, 
either  with  or  without  reason,  by  using  a  softer 
language  which  might  excite  false  hope,  or 
by  saying  yes  prematurely.  And  to  take  away 
all  offence  from  this  silent  answer,  it  is 
necessary  to  adhere  to  it  in  every  case  rigidly, 
as  well  with  bosom  friends  as  strangers. — To 
Aaron  Burr.  Ford  ed..  viii,  102.  (W.,  Nov. 
1801.) 

6140. .  The  circumstance  of  ex- 
hibiting our  recommendations  even  to  our 
friends,  requires  great  consideration.  Recom- 
mendations, when  honestly  written,  should 
detail  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  qualities 
of  the  person  recommended.  That  gentlemen 
may  do  freely,  if  they  know  their  letter  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  President  or  the  head  of 
a  department ;  but  if  communicated  further,  it 
may  bring  on  them  troublesome  quarrels.  In 
General  Washington's  time,  he  resisted  every 
effort  to  bring  forth  his  recommendations.  In 
Mr.  Adams's  time,  I  only  know  that  the  re- 
publicans knew  nothing  of  them.  ♦  ♦  * 
To  Mr.  Tracy,  at  any  rate,  no  exhibition  or 
information  of  recommendations  ought  to  be 
communicated.  He  may  be  told  that  the 
President  does  not  think  it  regular  to  com- 
municate the  grounds  or  reasons  of  his  de- 
cision.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
210.     (Feb.  1803.) 

6150. -.  The  address  of  the  Ward 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  on  the  subject  of 
removals  from  office  was  received.  I  cannot 
answer  it,  because  I  have  given  no  answers 
to  the  many  others  I  have  received  from 
other  quarters.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Although  no  person 
wishes  more  than  I  do  to  learn  the  opinions 
of  respected  individuals,  because  they  enable 
me  to  examine,  and  often  to  correct  my  own, 
yet  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  ought  to  admit 
the  addresses  even  of  those  bodies  of  men 
which  are  organized  by  the  Constitution  (the 
Houses  of  Legislature  for  instance)  to  in- 
fluence the  appointment  to  office  for  which  the 
Constitution  has  chosen  to  rely  on  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Executive,  con- 
trolled by  the  Senate,  chosen  both  of  them 


by  the  whole  Union.  Still  less  of  those  bodies 
whose  organization  is  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution. As  revolutionary  instruments 
(when  nothing  but  revolution  will  cure  the 
evils  of  the  State)  they  are  necessary  and 
indispensable,  and  the  right  to  use  them  is 
inalienable  by  the  people;  but  to  admit  them 
as  ordinary  and  habitual  instruments  as  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution, 
would  be  to  change  that  machinery  by  intro- 
ducing moving  powers  foreign  to  it,  and  to 
an  extent  depending  solely  on  local  views, 
and  therefore  incalculable.  The  opinions  of- 
fered by  individuals,  and  of  right,  are  on  a 
different  ground;  they  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution ;  which  has  also  prescribed,  when 
they  choose  to  act  in  bodies,  the  organization, 
objects  and  rights  of  those  bodies.  ♦  *  * 
This  view  of  the  subject  forbids  me,  in  my 
judgment,  to  give  answers  to  addresses  of 
this  kind.*— To  William  Duane.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  255.    (M.,  1803.) 

6151. .    You  complain  that  I  did 

not  answer  your  letters  applying  for  office. 
But  if  you  will  reflect  a  moment  you  may 
judge  whether  this  ought  to  be  expected.  To 
the  successful  applicant  for  an  office  the 
commission  is  the  answer.  To  the  unsuccess- 
ful multitude  am  I  to  go  with  every  one  into 
the  reasons  for  not  appointing  him?  Besides 
that  this  correspondence  would  literally  en- 
gross my  whole  time,  into  what  controversies 
would  it  lead  me?  Sensible  of  this  dilemma, 
from  the  moment  of  coming  into  office  I  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  to  leave  the  applicants  to 
collect  their  answer  from  the  facts.  To  en- 
title myself  to  the  benefit  of  the  rule  in  any 
case  it  must  be  observed  in  every  one;  and 
I  never  have  departed  from  it  in  a  single  case, 
not  even  for  my  bosom  friends.  You  observe 
that  you  are.  or  probably  will  be  appointed 
an  elector.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  your 
duty  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  public 
good,  and  to  that  only.  Your  decision  in 
favor  of  another  would  not  excite  in  my 
mind  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  towards  you. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  honor  the  integ- 
rity of  your  choice.  In  the  nominations  I 
have  to  make,  do  the  same  justice  to  my 
motives.  Had  you  hundreds  to  nominate,  in- 
stead of  one,  be  assured  they  would  not  com- 
pose for  you  a  bed  of  roses.  You  would 
find  yourself  in  most  cases  with  one  loaf  and 
ten  wanting  bread.  Nine  must  be  disap- 
pointed, perhaps  become  secret,  if  not  open 
enemies. — To  Larkin  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
336.     (W.,  Nov.  1804.) 

6152.  OFFIGE-HOLDEBS,  Freedom  of 
opinion  and.^Opinion,  and  the  just  main- 
tenance of  it,  shall  never  be  a  crime  in  my 
view ;  nor  bring  injury  on  the  individual. — 
To  Samuel  Adams,  iv,  389.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
39-     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6153. .    The    right    of    opinion 

shall  suffer  no  invasion  from  me.  Those  who 
have  acted  well  have  nothing  to  fear,  however 
ihcy  may  have  differed  from  me  in  opinion ; 

♦  The  letter  containing  this  extract  was  not  sent  to 
Mr.  Duane.— Editor. 
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those  who  have  done  ill,  however,  have  noth- 
ing to  hope;  nor  shall  I  fail  to  do  justice 
iest  it  should  be  ascribed  to  that  difference  of 
opinion.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  391.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  42.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6154.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,  Half-breeds. 

—I  never  did  the  federalists  an  act  of  injus- 
tice, nor  failed  in  any  duty  to  them  imposed 
by  my  office.  Out  of  about  six  hundred  of- 
ficers, named  by  the  President,  there  were 
six  republicans  only  when  I  came  into  office, 
and  these  were  chiefly  half-breeds.  Out  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  holding '  during 
pleasure,  I  removed  about  fifteen,  or  those 
who  had  signalized  themselves  by  their  own 
intolerance  in  office,  because  the  public  voice 
called  for  it  imperiously,  and  it  was  just  that 
the  republicans  should  at  length  have  some 
participation  in  the  government.  There  never 
was  another  removal  but  for  such  delinquen- 
cies as  removed  the  republicans  equally.  In 
this  horrid  drudgery  I  always  felt  myself  as 
a  public  executioner,  an  office  which  no  one 
who  knows  me,  I  hope,  supposes  very  grate- 
ful to  my  feelings.  It  was  considerably  al- 
leviated, however,  by  the  industry  of  their 
newspapers  in  endeavoring  to  excite  resent- 
ment enough  to  enable  me  to  meet  the  opera- 
tion. However,  I  hail  the  day  which  is  to  re- 
lieve me  from  being  viewed  as  an  official 
enemy.  In  private  life,  I  never  had  above 
one  or  two ;  to  the  friendship  of  that  situation 
I  look  with  delight— To  William  Short. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  51.     (W„  May  1807.) 

6155.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,  Malignant 
opposition.— Deaths,  resignations,  delinquen- 
cies, malignant  and  active  opposition  to  the 
order  of  things  established  by  the  will  of  the 
nation,  will,  it  is  believed,  within  a  moderate 
space  of  time,  make  room  for  a  just  partici- 
pation in  the  management  of  the  public  af- 
fairs; and  that  being  once  effected,  future 
changes  at  the  helm  will  be  viewed  with 
tranquillity  by  those  in  subordinate  station. — 
To  William  Judd.    viii,  114.     (1802.) 

6156.  OFFICE-HOLDERS,  Matrimony 
and. — Mr.  Remsen  having  decided  definitely 
to  resign  his  office  of  Chief  clerk,  I  have  con- 
sidered with  all  the  impartial itv  in  my  power 
the  different  grounds  on  which  yourself  and 
Mr.  Taylor  stand  in  competition  for  the 
succession.  I  understand  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  month  before  you,  and  that  you 
came  into  actual  service  about  a  month  before 
he  did.  These  circumstances  place  you  so 
equally,  that  I  cannot  derive  from  them  any 
ground  of  preference.  Yet  obliged  to  decide 
one  way  or  the  other,  I  find  in  a  comparison 
of  your  conditions  a  circumstance  of  con- 
siderable equity  in  his  favor.  He  is  a  married 
man,  with  a  family;  yourself  single.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  $500  place  a  single 
man  as  much  at  his  ease  as  $800  do  a  married 
one.  On  this  single  circumstance,  then,  I 
have  thought  myself  bound  to  appoint  Mr. 
Taylor  chief  clerk. — To  Jacob  Blackwell. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  490.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

6157.  OFFICE-HOLDERS,     Multiplica- 
""n  of.— I  am  not  for  a  multiplication  of 


officers  *  ♦  *  merely  to  make  partizans  — 
To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  edl  vi: 
327.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

6158.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,  Partisan.— 
A  few  examples  of  iustice  on  officers  who 
have  perverted  their  functions  to  the  op- 
pression of  their  fellow  citizens,  must,  in  jus- 
tice to  those  citizens,  be  made.— To  Sami:el 
Adams,  iv,  389.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  30.  (W.. 
March  180 1.) 

6159.  — .  Those  whose  miscon- 
duct m  office  ought  to  have  produced  their 
removal  even  by  my  predecessor,  must  not  be 
protected  by  the  delicacy  due  only  to  honest 
'"en.— To  Samuel  Adams,  iv,  38taL  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  39.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

6160. .    Officers  who  have  been 

guilty  of  gross  abuses  of  office,  such  as  mar- 
shals packing  juries,  &c.,  I  shall  now  remove, 
as  my  predecessor  ought  in  justice  to  have 
done.  The  instances  will  be  few,  and  gov- 
erned by  strict  rule,  and  not  party  passion  — 
To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  391.  Ford  ed.  viii 
42.     (W.,  March  1801.)  '  '^"'• 

6161.  _ ,    I  have  never  removed  a 

man  merely  because  he  was  a  federalist  I 
have  never  wished  them  to  give  a  vote  at  an 
election,  but  according  to  their  own  wishes. 
But  as  no  government  could  discharge  its 
duties  to  the  best  advantage  of  its  citizens,  if  it< 
agents  were  in  a  regular  course  of  thwarting 
m  stead  of  executing  all  its  measures,  and  were 
employing  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
their  offices  against  the  government  and  it^ 
measures,  I  have  only  requested  they  would 
be  quiet,  and  they  should  be  safe;  that  if  their 
conscience  urges  them  to  take  an  active  and 
zealous  part  in  opposition,  it  ought  also  to 
urge  them  to  retire  from  a  post  which  they 
could  not  conscientiously  conduct  with  fidel- 
ity to  the  trust  reposed  in  them;  and  on 
failure  to  retire,  I  have  removed  them ;  that 
IS  to  say,  those  who  maintained  an  active  and 
zealous  opposition  to  the  government.— To 
John  Page,  v,  136.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  iiR  (W 
July  1807.)  * 

f  A^^f'  r^  "^-  ^."^  principles  render 
federalists  in  office  safe,  if  they  do  not  em- 
ploy their  influence  in  opposing  the  govern- 
ment, and  only  give  their  own  vote  according 
to  their  conscience.  And  this  principle  we 
act  on  as  well  with  those  put  in  office  bv 
others,  as  by  ourselves.— To  Levi  Liv' 
COLN.    V,  264.     (W.,  March  1808.) 

6163.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,    Becommen. 

datlons.-.Should  I  be  placed  in  office,  noth- 
ing would  be  more  desirable  to  me  than  the 
recommendations  of  those  in  whom  I  have 
confidence,  of  persons  fit  for  office;  for  if  the 
good  withhold  their  testimony,  we  shall  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  bad.— To  Dr.  B,  S.  Barton 
IV,  353.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  489.    (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

6164. .     It  is  so  far  from  beinc 

improper  to  receive  the  communications  you 
had  m  contemplation  as  to  arrangements  fre 
specting  the  offices]  in  your  State,  that  I 
have  been  m  the  constant  expectation   you 
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>vould  find  time  to  co  me  the  favor  of  call- 
ing and  making  them,  when  we  could  in 
conversation  explain  them  better  than  by 
writing,  and  I  should  with  frankness  and 
thankfulness  enter  into  the  explanations. 
The  most  valuable  source  of  information  we 
have  is  that  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  it  is  one  to  which  I  have  resorted 
and  shall  resort  with  great  freedom.— To 
Charles  Pinckney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  6.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6165. .    We    want    an    attorney 

and  marshal  for  the  Western  [Virginia]  dis- 
trict. *  *  *  Pray  recommend  [persons] 
to  me;  and  let  them  be  the  most  respectable 
and  unexceptionable  possible,  and  especially 
let  them  be  republicans.— To  A.  Stuart,  iv, 
393.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  46.    (M.,  April  1801.) 

6166. .    In   all   cases,   when   an 

office  becomes  vacant  in  your  State  [North 
Carolina],  as  the  distance  would  occasion  a 
g^reat  delay  were  you  to  wait  to  be  regularly 
consulted,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
recommend  the  best  characters.— To  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  iv,  396.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  52. 
(W..  May  1801.) 

6167. ,  Disposed  myself  to  make 

as  few  changes  in  office  as  possible,  to  eil- 
deavor  to  restore  harmony  by  avoiding  every- 
thing harsh,  and  to  remove  only  for  mal- 
conduct,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  persuaded 
that  circumstances  in  New  York,  and  still 
more  in  the  neighboring  States  on  both 
sides,  require  something  more.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  the  Collector,  Naval  Officer,  and 
Supervisor  ought  all  to  be  removed  for  the 
violence  of  their  characters  and  conduct.  The 
following  arrangement  was  agreed  on  by 
Colonel  Burr  and  some  of  your  Senators  and 
Representatives:  David  Gelston,  Collector, 
Theodorus  Bailey,  Naval  Officer,  and  M.  L. 
Davis,  Supervisor.  Yet  all  did  not  agree  in 
all  the  particulars,  and  I  have  since  received 
letters  expressly  stating  that  Mr.  Bailey  has 
not  readiness  and  habit  enough  of  business 
for  the  office  of  Naval  Officer,  and  some  sug- 
gestions that  Mr.  Davis's  standing  in  society, 
and  other  circumstances  will  render  his  not 
a  respectable  appointment  to  the  important 
office  of  Supervisor.  Unacquainted  myself 
with  these  and  the  other  characters  in  the 
State  which  might  be  proper  for  these  offices, 
and  forced  to  decide  on  the  opinions  of  others, 
there  is  no  one  whose  opinion  would  com- 
mand with  me  greater  respect  than  yours, 
it  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  advise  me, 
which  of  these  characters  and  what  others 
would  be  fittest  for  these  offices.  Not  only 
competent  talents,  but  respectability  in  the 
public  estimation  are  to  be  considered. — To 
George  Clinton.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  53.  (W., 
May  1801.) 

6168. .  To  exhibit  recommenda- 
tions would  be  to  turn  the  Senate  into  a 
court  of  honor,  or  a  court  of  slander,  and  to 
expose  the  character  of  every  man  nominated 
to  an  ordeal,  without  his  own  consent,  subject- 


ing the  Senate  to  heats  and  waste  of  time. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  211. 
(1803.) 

6169. The    friendship    which 

has  long  subsisted  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  myself  gave  me  reason 
to  expect,  on  my  retirement  from  office,  that 
I  might  often  receive  applications  to  interpose 
with  him  on  behalf  of  persons  desiring  ap- 
pointments. Such  an  abuse  of  his  disposi- 
tions towards  me  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
loss  of  them,  and  to  the  transforming  me 
from  the  character  of  a  friend  to  that  of  an 
unreasonable  and  troublesome  solicitor.  It, 
therefore,  became  necessary  for  rae  to  lay 
down  as  a  law  for  my  future  conduct  never 
to  interpose  in  any  case,  either  with  him  or 
the  heads  of  departments,  in  any  application 
whatever  for  office. — Circular  Letter.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  248.    (March  1809.) 

6170.  OFPICE-HOLDEBS,  Beductlon. 
— Among  those  [officers]  who  are  dependent 
on  Executive  discretion,  I  have  begun  the 
reduction  of  what  was  deemed  necessary. 
The  expense  of  diplomatic  agency  have  been 
considerably  diminished.  The  inspectors  of 
internal  revenue,  who  were  found  to  obstruct 
the  accountability  of  the  institution,  have 
been  discontinued.  Several  agencies  created 
by  Executive  authority,  on  salaries  fixed  by 
that  also,  have  been  suppressed,  and  should 
suggest  the  expediency  of  regulating  that 
power  by  law,  so  as  to  subject  its  exercises 
to  legislative  inspection  and  sanction.  Other 
reformations  of  the  same  kind  will  be  pur- 
sued with  that  caution  which  is  requisite  in 
removing  useless  things,  not  to  injure  what 
is  retained.  But  the  great  mass  of  public 
offices  is  established  by  law,  and,  therefore, 
by  law  alone  can  be  abolished. — First  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  10.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  120. 
(Dec.  1801.) 

6171. .     When  we  consider  that 

this  government  is  charged  with  the  eternal 
and  mutual  relations  only  of  these  States; 
that  the  States  themselves  have  principal  care 
of  our  persons,  our  property,  and  our  rep- 
utation, constituting  the  great  field  of  human 
concerns,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  our 
organization  is  not  too  complicated,  too  ex- 
pensive; whether  offices  and  officers  have  not 
been  multiplied  unnecessarily,  and  sometimes 
injuriously  to  the  service  they  were  meant 
to  promote.  I  will  cause  to  be  laid  before 
you  an  essay  towards  a  statement  of  those 
who,  under  public  employment  of  various 
kinds,  draw  money  from  the  treasury  or  from 
our  citizens. — First  Annual  Message,  viii, 
9.    Ford  ED.,  viii,  120.    (Dec.  1801.) 

6172. .     The  session  of  the  first 

Congress,  convened  since  republicanism  has 
recovered  its  ascendancy,  *  *  *  will 
pretty  completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the 
people.  *  ♦  ♦  They  are  disarming  execu- 
tive patronage  and  preponderance,  by  putting 
down  one  half  the  offices  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  no  longer  necessary. — To 
General  Kosciusko,  iv,  430.  (W.,  April 
1802.) 
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6173.  OFFIGE-HOLBEBS,  Bemovals.— 

Some  [removals]  I  know  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  grad- 
ually, and  bottomed  on  some  malversation  or 
inherent  disqualification. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv,  368.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6174. .    I    believe    with    others, 

that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on  the 
ground  of  political  principles  alone,  would  re- 
volt our  new  converts,  and  give  a  body  to 
leaders  who  now  stand  alone.  Some,  1 
know,  must  be  made.  They  must  be  as  few 
as  possible,  done  gradually,  and  bottomed  on 
some  malversation  or  inherent  disqualifica- 
tion. Where  we  shall  draw  the  line  between 
retaining  all  and  none,  is  not  yet  settled,  and 
it  will  not  be  till  we  get  our  administration 
together;  and  perhaps  even  then,  we  shall 
proceed  d  tatons,  balancing  our  measures  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  we  perceive  them 
to  make. — To  James  Monroe,  iv,  368.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  10.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6175. .    That  some  ought  to  be 

removed  from  office,  and  that  all  ought  not, 
all  mankind  will  agree.  But  where  to  draw 
the  line,  perhaps  no  two  will  agree.  Conse- 
quently, nothing  like  a  general  approbation  on 
this  subject  can  be  looked  for.  Some  prin- 
ciples have  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
[in  cabinet]  but  not  of  determination,  e.  g., 
I.  All  appointments  to  civil  offices  during 
pleasure,  made  after  the  event  of  the  election 
was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  are  con- 
sidered as  nullities.  I  do  not  view  the  per- 
sons appointed  as  even  candidates  for  the 
office,  but  make  others  without  noticing  or 
notifying  them.  Mr.  Adams's  best  friends 
have  agreed  this  is  right.  2.  Officers  who 
have  been  guilty  of  official  malconduct  are 
proper  subjects  of  removal.  3.  Good  men, 
to  whom  there  is  no  objection  but  a  difference 
of  political  principle,  practiced  on  only  as 
far  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  will  jus- 
tify, are  not  proper  subjects  of  removal  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attorneys  and  marshals. 
The  courts  being  so  decidedly  federal  and  ir- 
removable, it  is  believed  that  republican  at- 
torneys and  marshals,  being  the  doors  of  en- 
trance into  the  courts,  are  indispensably 
necessary  as  a  shield  to  the  republican  part 
01  our  fellow  citizens,  which,  I  believe,  is 
the  main  body  of  the  people.— To  William 
B.  Giles,  iv.  380.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  25.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6176.  .    As    to    removals    from 

office,  great  diflferences  of  opinion  exist. 
That  some  ought  to  be  removed,  all  will 
agree.  That  all  should,  nobody  will  say. 
And  no  two  will  probably  draw  the  same 
line  between  these  two  extremes;  conse- 
quently nothing  like  general  approbation  can 
be  expected.  Malconduct  is  a  just  ground  of 
removal:  mere  diflference  of  political  opinion 
is  not.  The  temper  of  some  States  requires 
a  stronger  procedure;  that  of  others  would 
be  more  alienated  even  by  a  milder  course. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  circumstances, 

^  can  only  do  in  every  case  what  to  us  seems 


best,  and  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  may  see  the  same  matter  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  ♦  ♦  *  Time,  pru- 
dence, and  patience  will,  perhaps,  get  us  over 
this  whole  difficulty. — ^To  William  Findley. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  27.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6177.  .     The    great     stumbling 

block  will  be  removals,  which,  though  made 
on  those  just  principles  only  on  which  my 
predecessor  ought  to  have  removed  the  same 
persons,  will  nevertheless  be  ascribed  to  re- 
moval on  party  principles,  ist.  I  will  ex- 
punge the  effects  of  Mr.  Adams's  indecent 
conduct,  in  crowding  nominations  after  he 
knew  they  were  not  for  himself,  till  9  o'clock 
of  the  night,  at  12  o'clock  of  which  he  was 
to  go  out  of  office.  So  far  as  they  are  during 
pleasure,  I  shall  not  consider  the  persons 
named,  as  even  candidates  for  the  office,  nor 
pay  the  respect  of  notifying  them  that  I  con- 
sider what  was  done  as  a  nullity.  2d.  Some 
removals  must  be  made  for  misconcuct.  One 
of  these  is  of  the  marshal  in  your  city,  who 
being  an  officer  of  justice,  intrusted  with  the 
function  of  choosing  impartial  judges  for  the 
trial  of  his  fellow  citizens,  placed  at  the  awful 
tribunal  of  God  and  their  country,  selected 
judges  who  either  avowed,  or  were  known 
to  him  to  be  predetermined  to  condemn; 
and  if  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons were  not  cut  short  by  the  sword  of 
the  law,  it  was  not  for  want  of  his  good 
will.  In  another  State,  I  have  to  per- 
form the  same  act  of  justice  on  the  dear- 
est connection  of  my  dearest  friend,  for 
similar  conduct,  in  a  case  not  capital.  The 
same  practice  of  packing  juries,  and  prosecu- 
ting their  fellow  citizens  with  the  bitterness 
of  party  hatred,  will  probably  involve  several 
other  marshals  and  attorneys.  Out  of  this 
line,  I  see  but  very  few  instances  where  past 
misconduct  has  been  in  a  degree  to  call  for 
notice.  Of  the  thousands  of  officers,  therefore, 
in  the  United  States,  a  very  few  individuals 
only,  probably  not  twenty,  will  be  removed: 
and  these  only  for  doing  what  they  oug^ht  not 
to  have  done.  Two  or  three  instances,  in- 
deed, where  Mr.  Adams  removed  men  because 
they  would  not  sign  addresses.  &c.,  to  him. 
will  be  rectified — the  persons  restored.  The 
whole  world  will  say  this  is  just.  I  know  that 
in  stopping  thus  short  in  the  career  of  re- 
moval, I  shall  give  great  offence  to  many  of 
my  friends.  That  torrent  has  been  pressing 
me  heavily,  and  will  require  all  my  force  to 
bear  up  against ;  but  my  maxim  is.  "  fiat 
justitia,  ruat  ccelum." — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  iv,  383.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  31.  (W.. 
March  1801.) 

6178. I    am    aware    that    the 

necessity  of  a  few  removals  for  legal  op; 
pressions,  delinquencies,  and  other  official 
malversations,  may  be  misconstrued  as  done 
for  political  opinions,  and  produce  hesitation 
in  the  coalition  so  much  to  be  desired :  ':i:t 
the  extent  of  these  will  be  too  limited  t«> 
make  permanent  impressions, — To  General 
Henry  Knox,  iv,  386.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  j6. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 
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6179. .    No  one  will  say  that  all 

should  be  removed,  or  that  none  should.  Yet 
no  two  scarcely  draw  the  same  lines.  *  *  * 
Persons  who  have  perverted  their  offices  to 
the  oppression  of  their  fellow  citizens,  as 
marshals  packing  juries,  attorneys  grinding 
their  legal  victims,  intolerants  removing 
those  under  them  for  opinion's  sake,  sub- 
stitutes for  honest  men  removed  for  their  re- 
publican principles,  will  probably  find  few 
advocates  even  among  their  quondam  party. 
But  the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  reason- 
able maintenance  of  it,  is  not  a  crime,  and 
ought  not  to  occasion  injury. — To  Gideon 
Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6180. .     In  Connecticut  alone,  a 

general  sweep  seems  to  be  called  for  on  i)rin- 
ciples  of  justice  and  policy.  Their  Legisla- 
ture are  removing  every  republican  even 
from  the  commissions  of  the  peace  and 
the  lowest  offices.  There,  then,  we  will  re- 
taliate. Whilst  the  federalists  are  taking 
possession  of  all  the  State  offices,  exclusively, 
they  ought  not  to  expect  we  will  leave  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  those  at  our 
disposal.  The  republicans  have  some  rights 
and    must    be    protected. — To    Wilson    C. 

Nicholas.     Ford  ed.,   viii,   64.     (W.,  June 

1801.) 

6181. .    I  am  satisfied  that  the 

heaping  of  abuse  on  me,  personally,  has  been 
with  the  design  and  hope  of  provoking  me  to 
make  a  general  sweep  of  all  federalists  out  of 
office.  But  as  I  have  carried  no  passion  into 
the  execution  of  this  disagreeable  duty.  I  shall 
suffer  none  to  be  excited.  The  clamor  which 
has  been  raised  will  not  provoke  me  to  re- 
move one  more,  nor  deter  me  from  remov- 
ing one  less,  than  if  not  a  word  had  been 
said  on  the  subject. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv, 
407.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  84.     (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

6182. .  The  removal  of  excres- 
cences from  the  judiciary  is  the  universal 
demand. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  407.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  85.     (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

6183.  .  Rigorous  justice  re- 
quired that  as  the  federalists  had  filled  every 
office  with  their  friends  to  the  avowed  ex- 
clusion of  republicans,  that  the  latter  should 
be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  office,  by 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  former.  This  was 
done  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  only  out 
of  some  thousands,  and  no  more  was  in- 
tended. But  instead  of  their  acknowledging 
its  moderation,  it  has  been  a  ground  for  their 
more  active  enmity.  After  a  twelve  months' 
trial  I  have  at  length  been  induced  to  remove 
three  or  four  more  oi  those  most  marked 
for  their  bitterness,  and  active  zeal  in  slander- 
ing, and  in  electioneering.  Whether  we  shall 
proceed  any  further,  will  depend  on  themselves. 
Those  who  are  quiet,  and  take  no  part  against 
that  order  of  things  which  the  public  will  has 
established,  will  be  safe.  Those  who  continue 
to  clamor  against  it,  to  slander  and  oppose 
it.  shall  not  be  armed  with  its  wealth  and 
power  for  its  own  destruction     The  late  re- 


movals have  been  intended  merely  as  moni- 
tory, but  such  officers,  as  shall  afterwards 
continue  to  bid  us  defiance,  shall  as  certainly 
be  removed,  if  the  case  shall  become  known. 
A  neutral  conduct  is  all  I  ever  desired,  and 
this  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect. — To 
Elbridce  Gerry.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  i6g.  (W., 
Aug.  i8q2.) 

6184. .    We  laid  down  our  line  of 

proceedings  on  mature  inquiry  and  consider- 
ation in  1801,  and  have  not  departed  from  it. 
Some  removals,  to  wit,  sixteen  to  the  end  of 
our  first  session  of  Congress  were  made  on 
political  principles  alone,  in  very  urgent  cases ; 
and  we  determined  to  make  no  more  but  for 
delinquency,  or  active  and  bitter  opposition 
to  the  order  of  things  which  the  public  will 
had  established.  On  this  last  ground  nine 
were  removed  from  the  end  of  the  first  to 
the  end  of  the  second  session  of  Congress; 
and  one  since  that.  So  that  sixteen  only 
have  been  removed  on  the  whole  for  political 
principles,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  room  for 
some  participation  for  the  republicans.  *  *  * 
Pursuing  our  object  of  harmonizing  all  good 
people  of  every  description,  we  shall  steadily 
adhere  to  our  rule,  and  it  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  I  learn  that  it  is  approved  by  the 
more  moderate  part  of  our  friends. — To  Mr. 
Nicholson,    iv,  485.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

6185.  .    Many    vacancies    have 

been  made  by  death  and  resignation,  many 
by  removal  for  malversation  in  office,  and  for 
open,  active,  and  virulent  abuse  of  official 
influence  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  things 
established  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  Such 
removals  continue  to  be  made  on  sufficient 
proof.  The  places  have  been  steadily  filled 
with  republican  characters  until  out  of  316 
officers  in  all  the  United  States,  subiect  to 
appointment  and  removal  by  me,  130  only  are 
held  by  federalists.  I  do  not  include  in  this 
estimate  the  judiciary  and  military,  because 
not  removable  but  by  established  process,  nor 
the  officers  of  the  internal  revenue,  because 
discontinued  by  law,  nor  postmasters,  or  any 
others  not  named  by  me.  And  this  has  been 
effected  in  little  more  than  two  years  by  means 
so  moderate  and  just  as  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
proved in  future.* — To  William  Duane. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  258.     (W.,  July  1803.) 

6186. .     I  give  full  credit  to  the 

wisdom  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  in  removals  from  of- 
fice. I  have  no  doubt  he  followed  the  wish  of 
the  State;  and  he  had  no  other  to  consult. 
But  in  the  General  Government  each  State  is 
to  be  administered,  not  on  its  local  principles, 
but  on  the  principles  of  all  the  States  formed 
into  a  general  result.  That  I  should  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, for  example,  on  federal  principles,  could 
not  be  approved.  I  dare  say,  too,  that  the 
extensive  removals  from  office  in  Pennsyl- 
vania may  have  contributed  to  the  great  con- 
version   which   has   been   manifested   among 

•  The  letter  containing  this  extract  was  not  sent  to 
Mr.  Duane.— Kim  OR. 
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6173.  OFFIGE-HOLDEBSy  BemoTals.— 

Some  [removals]  I  know  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  grad- 
ually, and  bottomed  on  some  malversation  or 
inherent  disqualification. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv,  368.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6174. .    I    believe    with    others. 

that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on  the 
ground  of  political  principles  alone,  would  re- 
volt our  new  converts,  and  give  a  body  to 
leaders  who  now  stand  alone.  Some,  I 
know,  must  be  made.  They  must  be  as  few 
as  possible,  done  gradually,  and  bottomed  on 
some  malversation  or  inherent  disqualifica- 
tion. Where  we  shall  draw  the  line  between 
retaining  all  and  none,  is  not  yet  settled,  and 
it  will  not  be  till  we  get  our  administration 
together;  and  perhaps  even  then,  we  shall 
proceed  d  taions,  balancing  our  measures  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  we  perceive  them 
to  make. — To  James  Monroe,  iv.  368.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  10.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6175. .    That  some  ought  to  be 

removed  from  office,  and  that  all  ought  not, 
all  mankind  will  agree.  But  where  to  draw 
the  line,  perhaps  no  two  will  agree.  Conse- 
quently, nothing  like  a  general  approbation  on 
this  subject  can  be  looked  for.  Some  prin- 
ciples have  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
[in  cabinet]  but  not  of  determination,  e.  g., 
I.  All  appointments  to  civil  offices  duritig 
pleasure,  made  after  the  event  of  the  election 
was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  are  con- 
sidered as  nullities.  I  do  not  view  the  per- 
sons appointed  as  even  candidates  for  the 
office,  but  make  others  without  noticing  or 
notifying  them.  Mr.  Adams's  best  friends 
have  agreed  this  is  right.  2.  Officers  who 
have  been  guilty  of  oMcial  malconduct  are 
proper  subjects  of  removal.  3.  Good  men, 
to  whom  there  is  no  objection  but  a  difference 
of  political  principle,  practiced  on  only  as 
far  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  will  jus- 
tify, are  not  proper  subjects  of  removal  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attorneys  and  marshals. 
The  courts  being  so  decidedly  federal  and  ir- 
removable, it  is  believed  that  republican  at- 
torneys and  marshals,  being  the  doors  of  en- 
trance into  the  courts,  are  indispensably 
necessary  as  a  shield  to  the  republican  part 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  which,  I  believe,  is 
the  main  body  of  the  people. — To  William 
B.  Giles,  iv,  380.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  25.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6176.  .    As    to    removals    from 

office,  great  differences  of  opinion  exist. 
That  some  ought  to  be  removed,  all  will 
agree.  That  all  should,  nobody  will  say. 
And  no  two  will  probably  draw  the  same 
line  between  these  two  extremes ;  conse- 
quently nothing  like  general  approbation  can 
be  expected.  Malconduct  is  a  jiist  ground  of 
removal :  mere  difference  of  political  opinion 
is  not.  The  temper  of  some  States  requires 
a  stronger  procedure;  that  of  others  would 
be  more  alienated  even  by  a  milder  course. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  circumstances, 
we  can  only  do  in  every  case  what  to  us  seems 


best,  and  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  may  see  the  same  matter  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  ♦  *  *  Time,  pru- 
dence, and  patience  will,  perhaps,  get  us  over 
this  whole  difficulty. — To  William  Findley. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  27.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6177.  .     The    great    stumbling 

block  will  be  removals,  which,  though  made 
on  those  just  principles  only  on  which  my 
predecessor  ought  to  have  removed  the  same 
persons,  will  nevertheless  be  ascribed  to  re- 
moval on  party  principles,  ist.  I  will  ex- 
punge the  effects  of  Mr.  Adams's  indecent 
conduct  in  crowding  nominations  after  he 
knew  they  were  not  for  himself,  till  9  o'clock 
of  the  night,  at  12  o'clock  of  which  he  was 
to  go  out  of  office.  So  far  as  they  are  during 
pleasure,  I  shall  not  consider  the  person- 
named,  as  even  candidates  for  the  office,  nor 
pay  the  respect  of  notifying  them  that  I  con- 
sider what  was  done  as  a  nullity.  2d.  Some 
removals  must  be  made  for  misconduct.  One 
of  these  is  of  the  marshal  in  your  city,  who 
being  an  officer  of  justice,  intrusted  with  the 
function  of  choosing  impartial  judges  for  the 
trial  of  his  fellow  citizens,  placed  at  the  awful 
tribunal  of  God  and  their  country,  selected 
judges  who  either  avowed,  or  were  known 
to  him  to  be  predetermined  to  condemn; 
and  if  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons were  not  cut  short  by  the  sword  of 
the  law,  it  was  not  for  want  of  his  good 
will.  In  another  State,  I  have  to  per- 
form the  same  act  of  justice  on  the  dear- 
est connection  of  my  dearest  friend,  for 
similar  conduct,  in  a  case  not  capital.  The 
same  practice  of  packing  juries,  and  prosecu- 
ting their  fellow  citizens  with  the  bitterness 
of  party  hatred,  will  probably  involve  several 
other  marshals  and  attorneys.  Out  of  this 
line,  I  see  but  very  few  instances  where  past 
misconduct  has  been  in  a  degree  to  call  fo- 
notice.  Of  the  thousands  of  officers,  therefore, 
in  the  United  States,  a  very  few  individuals 
only,  probably  not  twenty,  will  be  removed: 
and  these  only  for  doing  what  they  ought  not 
to  have  done.  Two  or  three  instances,  in- 
deed, where  Mr.  Adams  removed  men  because 
they  would  not  sign  addresses,  &c.,  to  him. 
will  be  rectified — the  persons  restored.  The 
whole  world  will  say  this  is  just.  I  know  that 
in  stopping  thus  short  in  the  career  of  re- 
moval, I  shall  give  great  offence  to  many  of 
my  friends.  That  torrent  has  been  pressing 
me  heavily,  and  will  require  all  my  force  tt> 
bear  up  against ;  but  my  maxim  is,  "  ^a* 
justitia,  ruat  caelum." — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  iv,  383.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  31.  iW.. 
March  1801.) 

6178. .    I    am    aware    that    the 

necessity  of  a  few  removals  for  legal  op- 
pressions, delinquencies,  and  other  official 
malversations,  may  be  misconstrued  as  d«>ne 
for  political  opinions,  and  produce  hesitatn^n 
in  the  coalition  so  much  to  be  desired :  '  j: 
the  extent  of  these  will  be  too  limited  t'^ 
make  permanent  impressions. — To  General 
Henry  Knox,  iv,  386.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  36 
(W.,  March  1801.) 
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6179. .    No  one  will  say  that  all 

should  be  removed,  or  that  none  should.  Yet 
no  two  scarcely  draw  the  same  lines.  *  *  * 
Persons  who  have  perverted  their  offices  to 
the  oppression  of  their  fellow  citizens,  as 
marshals  packing  juries,  attorneys  grinding 
their  legal  victims,  intolerants  removing 
those  under  them  for  opinion's  sake,  sub- 
stitutes for  honest  men  removed  for  their  re- 
publican principles,  will  probably  find  few 
advocates  even  among  their  quondam  party. 
But  the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  reason- 
able maintenance  of  it,  is  not  a  crime,  and 
ought  not  to  occasion  injury. — To  Gideon 
Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6180. .    In  Connecticut  alone,  a 

general  sweep  seems  to  be  called  for  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  policy.  Their  Legisla- 
ture are  removing  every  republican  even 
from  the  commissions  of  the  peace  and 
the  lowest  offices.  There,  then,  we  will  re- 
taliate. Whilst  the  federalists  are  taking 
possession  of  all  the  State  offices,  exclusively, 
they  ought  not  to  expect  we  will  leave  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  those  at  our 
disposal.  The  republicans  have  some  rights 
and  must  be  protected. — To  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  64.  (W.,  June 
1801.) 

6181. .    I  am  satisfied  that  the 

heaping  of  abuse  on  me,  personally,  has  been 
with  the  design  and  hope  of  provoking  me  to 
make  a  general  sweep  of  all  federalists  out  of 
office.  But  as  I  have  carried  no  passion  into 
the  execution  of  this  disagreeable  duty,  I  shall 
suffer  none  to  be  excited.  The  clamor  which 
has  been  raised  will  not  provoke  me  to  re- 
move one  more,  nor  deter  me  from  remov- 
ing one  less,  than  if  not  a  word  had  been 
said  on  the  subject. — ^To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv, 
407.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  84.     (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

6182. .  The  removal  of  excres- 
cences from  the  judiciary  is  the  universal 
demand. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  407.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  85.     (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

6183.  .  Rigorous  justice  re- 
quired that  as  the  federalists  had  filled  every 
office  with  their  friends  to  the  avowed  ex- 
clusion of  republicans,  that  the  latter  should 
be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  office,  by 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  former.  This  was 
done  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  only  out 
of  some  thousands,  and  no  more  was  in- 
tended. But  instead  of  their  acknowledging 
its  moderation,  it  has  been  a  ground  for  their 
more  active  enmity.  After  a  twelve  months* 
trial  I  have  at  length  been  induced  to  remove 
three  or  four  more  oi  those  most  marked 
for  their  bitterness,  and  active  zeal  in  slander- 
ing, and  in  electioneering.  Whether  we  shall 
proceed  any  further,  will  cepend  on  themselves. 
Those  who  are  quiet,  and  take  no  part  against 
that  order  of  things  which  the  public  will  has 
established,  will  be  safe.  Those  who  continue 
to  clamor  against  it,  to  slander  and  oppose 
it,  shall  not  be  armed  with  its  wealth  and 
power  for  its  own  destruction     The  late  re- 


movals have  been  intended  merely  as  moni- 
tory, but  such  officers,  as  shall  afterwards 
continue  to  bid  us  defiance,  shall  as  certainly 
be  removed,  if  the  case  shall  become  known. 
A  neutral  conduct  is  all  I  ever  desired,  and 
this  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect.— To 
Elbridge  Gerry.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  169.  (W., 
Aug.  i8q2.) 

6184. ^.    We  laid  down  our  line  of 

proceedings  on  mature  inquiry  and  consider- 
ation in  1801,  and  have  not  departed  from  it. 
Some  removals,  to  wit.  sixteen  to  the  end  of 
our  first  session  of  Congress  were  made  on 
political  principles  alone,  in  very  urgent  cases ; 
and  we  determined  to  make  no  more  but  for 
delinquency,  or  active  and  bitter  opposition 
to  the  order  of  things  which  the  public  will 
had  established.  On  this  last  ground  nine 
were  removed- from  the  end  of  the  first  to 
the  end  of  the  second  session  of  Congress; 
and  one  since  that.  So  that  sixteen  only 
have  been  removed  on  the  whole  for  political 
principles,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  room  for 
some  participation  for  the  republicans.  *  *  * 
Pursuing  our  object  of  harmonizing  all  good 
people  of  every  description,  we  shall  steadily 
adhere  to  our  rule,  and  it  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  I  learn  that  it  is  approved  by  the 
more  moderate  part  of  our  friends. — To  Mr. 
Nicholson,    iv,  485.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

6185.  .    Many    vacancies    have 

been  made  by  death  and  resignation,  many 
by  removal  for  malversation  in  office,  and  for 
open,  active,  and  virulent  abuse  of  official 
influence  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  things 
established  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  Such 
removals  continue  to  be  made  on  sufficient 
proof.  The  places  have  been  steadily  filled 
with  republican  characters  until  out  of  316 
officers  in  all  the  United  States,  subject  to 
appointment  and  removal  by  me,  130  only  are 
held  by  federalists.  I  do  not  include  in  this 
estimate  the  judiciary  and  military,  because 
not  removable  but  by  established  process,  nor 
the  officers  of  the  internal  revenue,  because 
discontinued  by  law,  nor  postmasters,  or  any 
others  not  named  by  me.  And  this  has  been 
effected  in  little  more  than  two  years  by  means 
so  moderate  and  just  as  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
proved in  future.* — To  William  Duane. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  258.     (W.,  July  1803.) 

6186. .     I  give  full  credit  to  the 

wisdom  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  in  removals  from  of- 
fice. I  have  no  doubt  he  followed  the  wish  of 
the  State;  and  he  had  no  other  to  consult. 
But  in  the  General  Government  each  State  is 
to  be  administered,  not  on  its  local  principles, 
but  on  the  principles  of  all  the  States  formed 
into  a  general  result.  That  I  should  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, for  example,  on  federal  principles,  could 
not  be  approved.  I  dare  say,  too,  that  the 
extensive  removals  from  office  in  Pennsyl- 
vania may  have  contributed  to  the  great  con- 
version   which   has   been   manifested   among 

•  The  letter  containinR  this  extract  was  not  sent  to 
Mr.  Duane.— Editor. 
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its  citizens.  But  I  respect  them  too  much  to 
believe  it  has  been  the  exclusive  or  even  the 
principal  motive.  I  presume  the  sound  meas- 
ures of  their  government,  and  of  the  General 
one,  have  weighed  more  in  their  estimation 
and  conversation,  than  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  agents  employed.-^To  William 
DuANE.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  259.    (M.,  July  1803.) 

6187. .    Although   I   know   that 

it  is  best  generally  to  assign  no  reason  for  a 
removal  from  office,  yet  there  are  also  times 
when  the  declaration  of  a  principle  is  advan- 
tageous. Such  was  the  moment  at  which 
the  New  Haven  letter  appeared.  It  ex- 
plained our  principles  to  our  friends,  and  they 
rallied  to  them.  The  public  sentiment  has 
taken  a  considerable  stride  since  that,  and 
seems  to  require  that  they  should  know  again 
where  we  stand.  I  suggest,  therefore,  for 
your  consideration,  instead  of  the  following 
passage  in  your  letter  to  Bowen,  *'  I  think 
it  due  to  candor  at  the  same  time  to  inform 
you,  that  I  had  for  some  time  been  deter- 
mined to  remove  you  from  office,  although  a 
successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed  by  the 
President,  nor  the  precise  time  fixed  for  that 
purpose  communicated  to  him  ".to  substitute 
this,  "  I  think  it  cue  to  candor  at  the  same 
time  to  inform  you,  that  the  President,  con- 
sidering that  the  patronage  of  public  office 
should  no  longer  be  confided  to  one  who  uses 
it  for  active  opposition  to  the  national  will, 
iiad,  some  time  since,  determined  to  place 
your  office  in  other  hands.  But  a  successor 
not  being  yet  fixed  on,  I  am  not  able  to  name 
the  precise  time  when  it  will  take  place ". 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  declaration  of 
this  principle  will  meet  the  entire  approbation 
of  all  moderate  republicans,  and  will  extort 
indulgence  from  the  warmer  ones.  Seeing 
that  we  do  not  mean  to  leave  arms  in  the 
hands  of  active  enemies,  they  will  care  the 
less  at  our  tolerance  of  the  inactive.— To 
Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  543.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
303.    (May  1804.) 

6188. .  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
moval proposed  by  the  collector  of  Baltimore, 
I  consider  it  as  entirely  out  of  my  sphere,  and 
resting  solely  with  yourself.  Were  I  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  only  be 
by  observing  that  in  the  cases  under  my  im- 
mediate care.  I  have  never  considered  the 
length  of  time  a  person  has  continued  in  of- 
fice, nor  the  money  he  has  made  in  it,  as  en- 
tering at  all  into  the  reasons  for  a  removal. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  499- 
(W.,  1806.) 

6189.  OFFICE-HOLDERS,  Tenure  of.— 
Should  I  be  placed  in  office  ♦  *  ♦  no  man 
who  has  conducted  himself  according  to  his 
duties  would  have  anything  to  fear  from  me. 
as  those  who  have  done  ill,  would  have  noth- 
ing to  hope,  be  their  political  principles  what 
they  might.— To  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  iv,  353- 
Ford  ed„  vii,  489.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

6190.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,  Useless.— 
The    suppression    of   useless   offices    ♦    *    * 

Ul  probably  produce  some  disagreeable  al- 


tercations [in  Congress].— To  Dr.  Benjamin- 
Rush,  iv,  426.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  128.  (W. 
1801.) 

—  OIL  OF  BEKI.— See    Ouve,    SuBsr*- 

tute  for. 

—  OLD  AGE.— See  Age. 

6191.  OLIVEy   Adapted   to   America.^ 

The  olive  tree  ♦  *  •  would  surely  succct^i  j 
in  your  country,  and  would  be  an  infinite  bles-s 
ing  after  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Thr  | 
caper  would  also  probably  succeed,  and  wouM 
offer  a  very  ^eat  and  immediate  profit. — To  E  , 
RuTLEDGE.  li,  180.  Ford  ed..  iv,  410.  (.P.  ' 
1787.) 

6192.  OLIVE,  Blessing  to  the  jioor.^ 
After  bread,  I  know  no  blessing  to  the  poor,  in 
this  world,  equal  to  that  of  oil. — To  Ralph 
Izard.     Ford  ed..  v,   128.     (P.,  1789.) 

6198.  OLIVE,  CiQtiTatlon  of. — ^The  olive 
is  a  tree  the  least  known  in  America,  and  yet 
the  most  worthy  of  being  known.  Of  all  the 
gifts  of  heaven  to  man,  it  is  next  to  the  mo^i 
precious,  if  it  be  not  the  most  precious.  Per- 
haps it  may  claim  a  preference  even  to  bread. 
because  there  is  such  an  infinitude  of  vege- 
tables, which  it  renders  a  proper  and  comfort- 
able nourishment.  In  passing  the  Alps  at  thr 
Col  de  Tende,  where  they  are  mere  masses  o: 
rock,  wherever  there  happens  to  be  a  little  soil, 
there  are  a  number  of  olive  trees,  and  a  villase 
supported  by  them.  Take  away  these  trees. 
and  the  same  ground  in  com  would  not  sup- 
port a  single  family.  A  pound  of  oil  which  can 
be  bought  for  three  or  four  pence  sterling,  is 
equivalent   to   many   pounds   of   flesh,    bv    the 

Quantity  of  vegetables  it  will  prepare,  and  ren- 
er  fit  and  comfortable  food.  Without  this 
tree,  the  country  of  Provence  and  territory  ot 
Genoa  would  not  st2pport  one-half,  perhaps  not 
one-third,  their  present  inhabitants.  The  na- 
ture of  the  soil  is  of  little  consequence  if  it  he 
dry.  The  trees  are  planted  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  apart,  and  when  tolerablv  good. 
will  yield  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  oil  yearly, 
one  with  another.  There  are  trees  which  yield 
much  more.  They  begin  to  render  good  crops 
at  twenty  years  old,  and  last  till  killed  by  cold 
which  happens  at  some  time  or  other,  even  in 
their  best  positions  in  France.  But  they  put 
out  again  from  their  roots.  In  Italy.  I  am  told 
they  have  trees  two  hundred  years  old. — To 
William  Drayton,     ii,  199.     (P.,   1787.) 

6104.  OLIVE,  Heaven's  gift, — ^The  olive 
tree  is  assuredly  the  richest  gift  of  heaven.  I 
can  scarcely  except  bread. — To  George  Wythj. 
ii,  266.     Ford  ed..  iv,  443.     (P.,  1787.) 

6195.  OLIVE,  Importing  trees. — ^I   wish 
the   cargo   of   olive   plants     *     •     ♦     may    ar- 
rive to  you  in  good  order.     This  is  the  object 
for  the  patriots  of  your  country  [South   Car> 
Una];  for  that  tree  once  established  there  uii: 
be  the  source  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  hapri 
ness.     But  to  insure  success,  perseverance  niAv 
be   necessary.     An   essay   or   two   may   fail. 
think,  therefore,  that  ^n  annual  sum  should  V 
subscribed,  and  it  need  not  be  a  great  one. — To 
E.  RuTLEDGE.     iii,  110.     (P.,   1789.) 

6106. .     I  have  arrived  at  Balti- 

more  from  Marseilles  forty  oMve  trees  of  the 
best  kind,  and  a  box  of  seed,  the  *atter  to  raise 
stocks,  and  the  former,  cuttings  to  enfraft-on 
the  stocks.  I  am  ordering  them  on  instant  I  v 
to  Charleston.  ♦  ♦  *  Another  cargo  is  on 
its  way  from  Bordeaux,  so  that  I  hope  to  se- 
cure the  commencement   of  this  culture,    and 
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from  the  best  species.  Sugar  and  oil  will  be  no 
mean  addition  to  the  articles  of  our  culture. — 
To  President  Washington,  iii,  355.  Ford 
ED.,  V,   Z27.     (Pa.,    1791-) 

6197. .  I  have  one  hundred  olive 

trees,  and  some  caper  plants  from  Marseilles, 
which  I  am  sending  on  to  Charleston  where 
*  *  *  they  have  already  that  number  living 
of  those  I  had  before  sent  them.— To  President 
Washington,  iii,  357-  Ford  ed.,  v,  514. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

6198. .    It    is    now    twenty-five 

years  since  I  sent  my  southern  fellow  citizens 
two  shipments  (about  500  plants)  of  the  olive 
tree  of  Aix,  the  finest  olives  in  the  world.  If 
any  of  them  still  exist,  it  is  merely  as  a  curi- 
osity in  their  gardens;  not  a  single  orchard  of 
them  has  been  planted. — ^To  Tames  Ronaldson. 
vi,  92.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  371.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

6199.  OLIVE,  (ML— The  oil  of  the  olive 
is  an  article  the  consumption  of  which  will  al- 
ways keep  pace  with  its  production.  Raise  it, 
and  it  begets  its  own  demand.  Little  is  car- 
ried to  America  because  Europe  has  it  not  to 
spare.  We,  therefore,  have  not  learned  the 
use  of  it.  But  cover  the  Southern  States  with 
it,  and  every  man  will  become  a  consumer  of 
oil,  within  whose  reach  it  can  be  brought  in 
point  of  price. — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  200. 
(P..   1787.) 

6200.  OLIVE,  Planting  treeB.— Were 
the  owner  of  slaves  to  view  it  only  as  the 
means  of  bettering  their  condition,  how  much 
would  he  better  that  by  planting  one  of  those 
trees  for  every  slave  he  possessed  I  Haying 
been  myself  an  eye-witness  to  the  blessings 
which  this  tree  sheds  on  the  poor,  I  never  had 
my  wishes  so  kindled  for  the  introduction  of 
any  article  of  new  culture  into  our  own  country. 
— To  William  Drayton,     ii,  201.     (P.,  1787-) 

6201.  OLIVE,  South  Carolina  and.— If 
the  memory  of  those  persons  is  held  in  great 
respect  in  South  Carolina  who  introduced  there 
the  culture  of  rice,  a  plant  which  sows  life 
and  death  with  almost  equal  hand,  what  obli- 
gations would  be  due  to  him  who  should  intro- 
duce the  olive  tree,  and  set  the  example  of  its 
culture  I—To  William  Drayton,  ii,  200.  (P., 
1787.) 

6202. .    I  am  gratified  by  letters 

from  South  Carolina,  which  inform  me  that  in 
consequence  of  the  information  I  had  given 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  olive  tree,  and  the 
probability  of  its  succeeding  with  them,  several 
rich  individuals  propose  to  begin  its  culture 
there. — To  M.  de  Bertrous.  ii,  359.  (P., 
1788.) 

6203. .  This  is  the  most  inter- 
esting plant  in  the  world  for  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  You  will  see  in  various  places 
[on  your  tour]  that  it  gives  being  to  whole  vil- 
lages in  places  where  there  is  not  soil  enough 
to  subsist  a  family^  by  the  means  of  any  other 
culture.  But  consider  it  as  the  means  of  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  your  slaves  in  South 
Carolina.  See  in  the  poorer  parts  of  France 
and  Italy  what  a  number  of  vegetables  are  ren- 
dered eatable  by  the  aid  of  a  little  oil,  which 
would  otherwise  be  useless. — To  William 
RUTLEDGE.     ii,    4M-     (P-'     1788.) 

6204.  OLIVE,  SubBtitute  for.— I  lately 
received  from  Colonel  Few  in  New  York,  a 
bottle  of  the  oil  of  Beni,  believed  to  be  a 
sesamum.  I  did  not  believe  there  existed  so 
perfect  a  substitute  f«r  olive  oil.     Like  that  of 


Florence,  it  has  no  taste,  and  is  perhaps  rather 
more  limpid.  A  bushel  of  seed  yields  three 
gallons  of  oil;  and  Governor  Milledge,  of 
Georgia,  says  the  plant  will  grow  wherever  the 
Palmi  Christi  will. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
V,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 

6205.  OPINION,  Avowal  of.— I  never 
had  an  opinion  in  politics  or  religion  which 
I  was  afraid  to  own. — To  F.  Hopkinson.  ii, 
587.    Ford  ed.,  v,  78.    (P.,  1789.) 

6206, .  There  is,  perhaps,  a  de- 
gree of  duty  to  avow  a  change  of  opinion 
called  for  by  a  change  of  circumstances. — To 
Benjamin  Austin,  vi,  553.  Ford  ed.,  x,  ii. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6207.  OPINION,  Coercion.— Subject 
opinion  to  coercion:  whom  will  you  make 
your  inquisitors?  Fallible  men;  governed  by 
bad  passions,  by  private  as  well  as  public 
reasons.  And  why  subject  it  to  coercion? 
To  produce  uniformity?  But  is  uniformity  of 
opinion  desirable?  No  more  than  of  face 
and  stature. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  401. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

6208.  OPINION,  CoUlsions  of.— I  wish 
to  avoid  all  collisions  of  opinion  with  all  man- 
kind.— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  4.    (M.,  1816.) 

6209.  OPINION,  Compromise  of.— Some 
[members  of  Congress]  think  that  independ- 
ence requires  them  to  follow  always  their  own 
opinion,  without  respect  for  that  of  others. 
This  has  never  been  my  opinion,  nor  my 
practice,  when  I  have  been  of  that  or  any 
other  body.  Differing,  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion, from  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  of  the 
same  political  principles  with  myself,  and 
with  whom  I  generally  thought  and  acted, 
a  consciousness  of  the  fallibility  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  my  own  in  particular,  with  a  re- 
spect for  the  accumulated  judgment  of  my 
friends,  has  induced  me  to  suspect  erroneous 
impressions  in  myself,  to  suppose  my  own 
opinion  wrong,  and  to  act  with  them  on. 
theirs.  The  want  of  this  spirit  of  compromise, 
or  of  self-distrust,  proudly,  but  falsely  called 
independence,  is  what  gives  the  federalists 
victories  which  they  could  never  obtain,  if 
these  brethren  could  leam  to  respeqt  the  opin- 
ions of  their  friends  more  than  of  their 
enemies,  and  prevents  many  able  and  honest 
men  from  doing  all  the  good  they  otherwise 
might  do.  These  considerations  *  ♦  ♦ 
have  often  quieted  my  own  conscience  in 
voting  and  acting  on  the  judgment  of  others 
against  my  own. — To  William  Duane.  v, 
591.    Forded.,  ix,  315.    (M.,  1811.) 

6210.  OPINION,  Differences  of. — Even 
if  we  differ  in  principle  more  than  I  believe 
we  do,  you -and  I  know  too  well  the  texture 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  slipperiness  of 
human  reason,  to  consider  differences  of  opin- 
ion otherwise  than  differences  of  form  or 
feature.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  273.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  335.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

6211. .    In  every  country  where 

man  is  free  to  think  and  to  speak,  differences 
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of  opinion  will  arise  from  difference  of  per- 
ception, and  the  imperfection  of  reason;  but 
these  differences  when  permitted,  as  in  this 
happy  country,  to  purify  themselves  by  free 
discussion,  are  but  as  passing  clouds  over- 
spreading our  land  transiently,  and  leaving 
our  horizon  more  bright  and  serene. — To 
Benjamin  Waring,  iv,  378.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6212. .  Every  difference  of  opin- 
ion is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have 
called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the 
same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans:  wc 
are  all  federalists. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
press,    viii,  2.    FoBD  ED.,  viii,  3.     (1801.) 

6218. .    I  lament  sincerely  that 

unessential  differences  of  opinion  should  ever 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  interdict  half 
the  society  from  the  rights  and  the  blessings 
of  self-government,  to  proscribe  them  as 
characters  unworthy  of  every  trust. — To  the 
New  Haven  Committee,  iv,  405.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  70.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6214. .  I  tolerate  with  the  ut- 
most latitude  the  right  of  others  to  differ 
from  me  in  opinion  without  imputing  to  them 
criminality.  I  know  too  well  the  weakness 
and  uncertainty  of  human  reason  to  wonder 
at  its  different  results. — To  Mrs.  John 
Adams,  iv,  562.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  312.  (M., 
1804.) 

6215. .  That  in  a  free  govern- 
ment there  should  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  public  measures  and  the  conduct  of 
those  who  direct  them,  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  much,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that 
these  differences  should  be  indulged  at  a 
crisis  which  calls  for  the  undivided  counsels 
and  energies  of  our  country,  and  in  a  form 
calculated  to  encourage  our  enemies  in  the 
refusal  of  justice,  and  to  force  their  country 
into  war  as  the  only  resource  for  obtaining 
it.— R.  TO  A.  New  London  Republicans. 
viii,  151.     (1809.) 

6216. .  That  differences  of  opin- 
ion should  arise  among  men,  on  politics,  on 
religion,  and  on  every  other  topic  of  human 
inquiry,  and  that  these  should  be  freely  ex- 
pressed in.  a  country  where  all  our  faculties 
are  free,  is  to  be  expected.  But  these  valu- 
able privileges  are  much  perverted  when  per- 
mitted to  disturb  the  harmony  of  social  in- 
tercourse, and  to  lessen  the  tolerance  of  opin- 
ion.— R.  TO  A.  Citizens  of  Washington. 
viii,  158.     (1809.) 

6217. .     Some  friends  have  left 

me  by  the  way,  seeking  by  a  different  political 
path,  the  same  object,  their  country's  good, 
which  I  pursued  with  the  crowd  along  the 
common  highway.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me 
that  I  was  not  the  first  to  leave  them. — To 
David  Campbell,    v,  499.     (M.,  1810.) 

6218. .    I    have    never    thought 

that  a  difference  in  political,  any  more  than 
in  religious  opinions,  should  disturb  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  society. — ^To  David 
"ampbell.    v,  499.     (M.,  1810.) 


6219. .  With  respect  to  impres- 
sions from  any  differences  of  political  opin- 
ion, whether  major  or  minor.  *  *  »  i  have 
none.  I  left  them  all  behind  me  on  quitting 
Washington,  where  alone  the  state  of  things 
had,  till  then,  required  some  attention  to 
them.  Nor  was  that  the  lightest  part  of  the 
load  I  was  there  disburthened  of;  and  could 
I  permit  myself  to  believe  that  with  the 
change  of  circumstances  a  corresponding 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  differed  from  me,  and  that  I  now  stand 
in  the  peace  and  good  will  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  generally,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a 
sweetening  ingredient  in  the  last  dregs  of  my 
life. — ^To  John  Nicholas,  vii,  143.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  148.     (M.,  1819.) 

6220.  Difference    of    opinion 

was  never,  with  me,  a  motive  of  separation 
from  a  friend. — To  President  Monroe.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  298.    (M.,  1824.) 

6221. .    Men,  according  to  their 

constitutions  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  differ  honestly  in  opinion. 
Some  are  whigs,  liberals,  democrats,  call  them 
what  you  please.  Others  are  tories,  scr\'ilcs, 
aristocrats,  &c. — ^To  William  Short,  vii. 
391.    Ford  ed.,  x,  334.    (M.,  1825) 

6222.  OPINION,  Freedom  of.— The  will 
of  the  people  is  the  only  legitimate  founda- 
tion of  any  government,  and  to  protect  its 
free  expression  should  be  our  first  object- 
To  Benjamin  Waring.  iv,  379.  (W.. 
March  180 1.) 

6223.  .    Opinion,    and   the   just 

maintenance  of  it,  shall  never  be  a  crime  in 
my  view;  nor  bring  injury  on  the  individual. 
— To  Samuel  Adams,  iv,  389.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
39.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

6224. .    The  freedom  of  opinicm. 

and  the  reasonable  maintenance  of  it,  is  not 
a  crime,  and  ought  not  to  occasion  in  jury- 
To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  44,  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6226. .  The  right  of  opinion  shall 

suffer  no  invasion  from  me.  Those  [office- 
holders] who  have  acted  well  have  nothing 
to  fear,  however  they  may  have  differed 
from  me  in  opinion :  those  who  have  done  ill. 
however,  have  nothing  to  hope;  nor  shall  I 
fail  to  do  justice  lest  it  should  be  ascribed 
to  that  difference  of  opinion. — To  Elbripge 
Gerry,  iv,  391.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  42.  (\V, 
March  1801.) 

6226. .    The    legislative    powers 

of  government  reach  actions  only  and  not 
opinions. — Reply  to  Baptist  Address,  viii. 
113.    (1802.) 

6227. .    Where  thought  is  free  in 

its  range,  we  need  never  fear  to  hazard  what 
is  good  in  itself.— To  Mr.  Ogilvie.-  v.  604- 
(M.,  1811.) 

6228. .     Difference    of    opinicwi 

leads  to  enquiry,  and  enquiry  to  truth;  and 
I  am  sure  *  *  *  we  both  value  t».x> 
much  the  freedom  of  opinion  sanctioned  by 
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our  Constitution,  not  to  cherish  its  exercise 
even  where  in  opposition  to  ourselves. — To 
Mr.  Wendover.    vi,  447.  (M.,  1815.) 

6229. .    The  amendments  [to  the 

constitution  of  Massachusetts]  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  heard,  prove  the  advance  of  liber- 
alism ♦  *  *  and  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  human  mind  will  some  day  get  back  to 
the  freedom  it  enjoyed  two  thousand  years 
ago. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  199.  Ford  ed., 
X.  185.    (M.,  1821.) 

6230. .    I  respect  the  right  of  free 

opinion  too  much  to  urge  an  uneasy  pressure 
of  (my  own]  opinion  on  [others].  Time  and 
advancing  science  will  ripen  us  all  in  its 
course,  and  reconcile  all  to  wholesome  and 
necessary  changes. — To  Samuel  Kerchival. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  320.    (M.,  1824.) 

6231.  OPINION,  Oovemxnent  and. — 
Government  is  founded  in  opinion  and  con- 
fidence.— The  Anas,  ix,  121.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
204.     (1792.) 

6232.  OPINION,  Individual.— I  never 
submitted  the  whole  system  of  my  opinions 
to  the  creed  of  any  party  of  men  whatever, 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  or  in 
anything  else,  where  I  was  capable  of  think- 
ing for  myself.  Such  an  addiction  is  the 
last  degradation  of  a  free  and  moral  agent. 
If  I  could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party, 
I  would  not  go  there  at  all. — To  Francis 
HoPKiNsoN.  ii,  585.  Ford  ed.,  v,  76.  (P., 
1789.) 

6233.  OPINION,  Legal.— On  every  ques- 
tion the  lawyers  are  about  equally  divided, 
and  were  we  to  act  but  in  cases  where  no 
contrary  opinion  of  a  lawyer  can  be  had,  we 
should  never  act. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
369.     (M.,  1808.) 

6284.  OPINION,  Majority  and.^I  read- 
ily  suppose  my  opinion  wrong,  when  opposed 
by  the  majority. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
447.    Ford  ed..  v,  48.    (P.,  1788.) 

6235.  OPINION,  Power  of.— Opinion  is 
power.— To  John  Adams.  vi>  525.  (M., 
1816.) 

6236.  OPINION,  Bight  of.— I  may  some- 
times differ  in  opinion  from  some  of  my 
friends,  from  those  whose  views  are  as  pure 
and  sound  as  my  own.  I  censure  none,  but 
do  homage  to  every  one's  right  of  opinion. — 
To  William  Duane.  v,  ^tj.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
314.     (M.,  1811.) 

6237.  OPINION,  Sacrifices  of.— If  we  do 
not  learn  to  sacrifice  small  differences  of  opm- 
lon,  we  can  never  act  together.  Every  man 
cannot  have  his  way  in  all  things.  If  his 
own  opinion  prevails  at  some  times,  he  should 
acquiesce  on  seeing  that  of  others  preponder- 
ate at  other  times,  \yithout  this  mutual  dis- 
position we  are  disjointed  individuals,  but 
not  a  society. — To  John  Dickinson.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  76.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6238. .     I  see  too  many  proofs  of 

the  imperfection  of  human  reason,  to  enter- 
tain wonder  or  intolerance  at  any  difference 


of  opinion  on  any  subject;  and  acquiesce  in 
that  difference  as  easily  as  on  a  difference  of 
feature  or  form;  experience  having  long 
taught  me  the  reasonableness  of  mutual  sac- 
rifices of  opinion  among  those  who  are  to 
act  together  for  any  common  object,  and  the 
expediency  of  doing  what  good  we  can,  when 
we  cannot  do  all  we  would  wish. — ^To  John 
Randolph,  iv,  518.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  282.  (W., 
Dec.  1803.) 

6239. .  To  the  principles  of  union 

I  sacrifice  all  minor  differences  of  opinion. 
These,  like  differences  of  face,  are  a  law  of 
our  nature,  and  should  be  viewed  with  the 
same  tolerance. — To  William  Duane.  v, 
603.    (M.,  1811.) 

6240.  OPINION,  XTniformity.— Suppose 
the  State  should  take  into  head  that  there 
should  be  an  uniformity  of  countenance. 
Men  would  be  obliged  to  put  an  artificial 
bump  or  swelling  here,  a  patch  there,  &c.,  but 
this  would  be  merely  hypocritical,  or  if  the 
alternative  was  given  of  wearing  a  mask, 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  must  immediately 
mask.  Would  this  add  to  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture? Why  otherwise  in  opinions? — Notes 
ON  Religion.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  95.     (1776?) 

6241. .     Is  uniformity  of  opinion 

desirable?  No  more  than  that  of  face  and 
stature. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  401.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

6242.  OPINION,  War  an    —If  we  are 

forced  into  war  [with  France]  we  must  give 
up  differences  of  opinion,  and  unite  as  one 
man  to  defend  our  country. — To  General 
Kosciusko,     iv,  295.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

6243.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Adminis- 
tration and. — Ministers  *  *  *  cannot  in 
any  country  be  uninfluenced  by  the  voice  of 
the  people. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  46.  (P., 
1786.) 

6244.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Advanta- 
geous.— The  advantage  of  public  opinion  is 
like  that  of  the  weather-gauge  in  a  naval 
action. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  496.     (M.,  1815.) 

6245.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Attention 
to. — More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
general  opinion. — To  George  Mason,  iii, 
209.    Ford  ed.,  v,  275.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

6246.  OPINION     (Public),    Censorship 

by. — Public  opinion  is  a  censor  before  which 
the  most  exalted  tremble  for  their  future  as 
well  as  present  fame. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
524.    (M.,  1816.) 

6247. .    The  public  judgment  will 

correct  false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a 
full  hearing  of  all  parties;  and  no  other 
definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  in- 
estimable liberty  of  the  press  and  its  de- 
moralizing licentiousness.  If  there  be  still 
improprieties  which  this  rule  would  not  re- 
strain, its  supplement  must  be  sought  in  the 
censorship  of  public  opinion. — Second  Inau- 
gural Address,  viii,  44.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  346. 
(180S.) 
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6248.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Changes  in.— 

When  public  opinion  changes,  it  is  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.--To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi,  516.    Ford  ed.,  x,  3.    (M..  1816.) 

6849.  OPINION    (Public),   Conforming 

to. — I  think  it  a  duty  in  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  con- 
stituents.—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  89.    (P.,  178s.) 

6250.  OPINION  (Public),  Degeneracy. 
— It  is  the  manners  and  spirit  of  a  people 
which  preserve  a  republic  in  vigor.  A  de- 
generacy in  these  is  a  canker  which  soon  eats 
to  the  heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
269.    (1782.) 

6251.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Force  of.— 
The  public  mind  [in  France]  is  manifestly 
advancing  on  the  abusive  prerogatives  of 
their  governors,  and  bearing  them  down.  No 
force  in  the  government  can  withstand  this 
in  the  long  run.— To  Comte  de  Moustier. 
ii,  389.    Ford  ed.,  v,  12.     (P.,  1788.) 

6262 .    A  King   [Louis  XVI.] 

with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his  or- 
ders, is  disarmed  by  force  of  public  opinion 
and  want  of  money. — To  Madame  de  Bre- 
HAN.    ii,  591.    Ford  ed.,  v,  79.    (P.,  1789) 

6253. .    The    good    opinion    of 

mankind,  like  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  with 
the  given  fulcrum,  moves  the  world. — To  M. 
Correa.    vi,  405.    (M.,  1814.) 

6254. .    The  spirit  of  our  people 

would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  re- 
publicanly. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39-    (M.,  1816.) 

6255. .  The  force  of  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  resisted,  when  permitted  freely 
to  be  expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces 
must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary,  to 
keep  the  waters  pure.— To  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  x,  280.  (M., 
1823.) 

6266.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Indian.— I  am 
convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the  In- 
dians) which  live  without  government,  en- 
joy in  their  general  mass  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  happiness,  than  those  who  live  un- 
der the  European  governments.  Among  the 
former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law, 
and  restrains  morals  as  powerfully  as  laws 
ever  did  anywhere. — To  Edward  Carring- 
TON.    ii,  100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.     (P.,  1787) 

6267.  OPINION    (Public),    Inquisition 

of. — This  country,  which  has  given  to  the 
world  the  example  of  physical  liberty,  owes 
to  it  that  of  moral  emancipation  also,  for  as 
yet  it  is  but  nominal  with  us.  The  inquisi- 
tion of  public  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice 
the  freedom  asserted  by  the  laws  in  theory. — 
To  John  Adams,  vii,  200.  Ford  ed.,  x,  185. 
(M.,  1821.) 

6268.  OPINION    (PubUc),    Nourish.— 

'  cure  self-government  by  the  republicanism 


of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of 
the  people;  and  nourish  and  perpetuate  that 
spirit. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii.  13. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  41.    (M.,  1816.) 

6269.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Preserving.— 

The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people,  the  very  first  object  should 
be  to  keep  that  right. — To  Edward  Carring- 
TON.    ii,  100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.     (P..  1787.) 

6260.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Bespect  tor.— 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among^  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6261. .  There  are  certainly  per- 
sons in  all  the  departments  who  are  driving 
too  fast.  Government  being  founded  on  opin- 
ion, the  opinion  of  the  public,  even  when  it  is 
wrong,  ouffht  to  be  respected  to  a  certain  de- 
gree.— To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v.  282. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

6262. ,    We    have   believed    we 

should  afford  England  an  opportunity  of 
making  reparation,  as  well  from  justice  and 
the  usage  of  nations,  as  a  respect  to  the  opin- 
ion of  an  impartial  world,  whose  approba- 
tion and  esteem  are  always  of  value. — To 
W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  142.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  90. 
(W.,  July  1807.) 

6268. .    A  regard  for  reputation, 

and  the  judgment  of  the  world,  may  some- 
times be  felt  where  conscience  is  dormant. — 
To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  404.  CM., 
1825.) 

6264.  OPINION    (PubUc),    Bevolution 

by. — ^A  complete  revolution  in  the  French 
government  has,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  been  effected  by  the  mere  force  of 
public  opinion,  aided,  indeed,  by  the  want  of 
money  which  the  dissipations  of  the  Court 
had  brought  on.— To  David  Humphreys. 
iii,  10.    Ford  ed.,  v,  86.     (P.,  1789) 

6265.  OPINION  (Public) ,  Supremacy. — 

Public  opinion,  that  lord  of  the  universe. — To 
William  Short,    vii,  157.    (M.,  1820.) 

6266.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Wisdom  ot.— 

It  is  rare  that  the  public  sentiment  decide^ 
immorally  or  unwisely,  and  the  individual 
who  differs  from  it  ought  to  distrust  and  ex- 
amine well  his  own  opinion. — To  William 
Findley.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  27.  (W..  March 
1801.) 

6267.  OPINIONS,  Canvassing. — ^In  can- 
vassing my  opinions  you  have  done  what  every 
man  has  a  right  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  good 
of  society  that  that  right  should  be  freely 
exercised.— To  Noah  Webster.  iii,  aoi. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  254.     (Pa.,  ITQO.) 
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6268.  OPINIONS,  Exchangre  of  .—I  shall 
be  haooy,  at  all  times,  in  an  intercommuni- 
cation of  sentiments  with  you,  believing  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  different  parts  of  our 
country  have  been  considerably  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood  in  each  part,  as  to 
the  other,  and  that  nothing  but  good  can  re- 
sult from  an  exchange  of  information  and 
opinions  between  those  whose  circumstances 
and  morals  admit  no  doubt  of  the  integrity 
of  their  views. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv. 
174.    Ford  ED.,  vii,  123.    (Pa.,  1797) 

6269.  OPINIONS,  Formation.— The 
opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
their  own  will,  but  follow  involuntarily  the 
evidence  proposed  to  their  minds. — Statute 
(»F  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  237. 
(1779.) 

6270.  OPINIONS,  Oovemmexit  and. — 
The  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of 
civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction. 
— Statute  of  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed., 
ii    238.     (1779.) 

6271.  OPINIONS,  Moral  facts.— Opin- 
ions constitute  moral  facts,  as  important  as 
physical  ones  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
functionary. — To  Richard  Rush,  vii,  183. 
(M.,  1820.) 

6279.  OPINIONS,  Propagation  of.— To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical.—Statute  OF  Reugious  Freedom.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  238.    (1779.) 

6278.  OPINIONS,  BeveaUng.— The  sen- 
timents of  men  are  known  not  only  by  what 
they  receive,  but  what  they  reject. — Auto- 
biography,   i,  19.    Ford  ED.,  i,  28.    (1821.) 

6274.  OPINIONS,     Social     intercourse 

pnd.^)pinions.  which  are  equally  honest  on 
both  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  esteem 
or  social  intercourse. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
146.     (M.,  1813.) 

6275.  OPINIONS,  Strength  of  sound.— 
If  *  *  *  opinions  are  sound  *  *  * 
they  will  prevail  by  their  own  weight,  with- 
out the  aid  of  names.— To  Samuel  Kerchi- 
VAL.    vii,  35.    Ford  ed.,  x.  45.     (M.,  1816.) 

6276.  OPINIONS,  Vindication  of.— My 
occupations  do  not  permit  me  to  undertake 
to  vindicate  all  my  opinions,  nor  have  they 
importance  enough  to  merit  it. — To  Noah 
Webster,  iii,  203.  Ford  ed.,  v,  257.  (Pa., 
1790.) 

6277.  OPPOSITION,  To  Administra- 
tions.— A  quondam  colleague  of  yours,  who 
had  acquired  some  distinction  and  favor  in 
the  public  eye,  is  throwing  it  away  by  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  his  end  by  rallying  an 
opposition  to  the  administration.  This  error 
has  already  ruined  some  among  us,  and  will 
ruin  others  who  do  not  perceive  that  it  is 
the  steady  abuse  of  power  in  other  govern- 
ments which  renders  that  of  opposition  al- 
ways the  popular  party. — To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.   Ford  ed.,  x,  106.     (M.,  1818.) 


6278.  OPPOSITION,  Continual.— In  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  as  great  an 
union  of  sentiment  has  now  taken  place  as  is. 
perhaps  desirable.  For  as  there  will  always 
be  an  opposition,  I  believe  it  had  better  be 
from  avowed  monarchists  than  republicans. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  536.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
297.     (W.,  March  1804.) 

6279.  OPPOSITION,  Crushing.— I  have 
removed  those  [officeholders]  who  main- 
tained an  active  and  zealous  opposition  to 
the  government. — To  John  Page,  v,  136. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  119.     (W.,  1807.) 

6280.  OPPOSITION,    Of    enemies.— 

The  clouds  which  have  appeared  for  some 
time  to  be  gathering  around  us,  have  given 
me  anxiety  lest  an  enemy,  always  on  the 
watch,  always  prompt  and  firm,  and  acting 
in  well -disciplined  phalanx,  should  find  an 
opening  to  dissipate  hopes,  with  the  loss  of 
which  I  would  wish  that  of  life  itself. — To 
William  Duane.    v,  603.    (M.,  181 1.) 

6281.  OPPOSITION,  Federal  elements. 

— I  have  never  dreamed  that  all  opposition 
was  to  cease.  The  clergy  who  have  missed 
their  union  with  the  State,  the  Anglomen, 
who  have  missed  their  union  with  England, 
and  the  political  adventurers,  who  have  lost 
the  chance  of  swindling  and  plunder  in  the 
waste  of  public  money,  will  never  cease  to 
bawl,  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  sanctuary. 
But  among  the  people,  the  schism  is  healed, 
and  with  tender  treatment  the  wound  will 
not  reopen.  Their  quondam  leaders  have 
been  astounded  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
desertion;  and  their  silence  and  appearance 
of  acquiescence  have  proceeded  not  from  a 
thought  of.  joining  us,  but  the  uncertainty 
what  ground  to  take. — To  Gideon  Granger. 
iv,  395.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  48.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6282.  OPPOSITION,  Federalist.— The 
federalists  meant  by  crippling  my  rigging  to 
leave  me  an  unwieldy  hulk  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements. — To  Theodore  Foster.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  51.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6283. .     Their  rallying  point  is 

"  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  alliance 
with  Great  Britain " ;  and  everything  is 
wrong  with  them  which  checks  their  new 
ardor  to  be  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind ;  on  the  sea  always  excepted.  There, 
one  nation  is  to  monopolize  all  the  liberties  of 
the  others. — To  Mr.  Bid  well,  v,  15.  (W., 
1806.) 

8284. .     I    should   suspect   error 

where  the  federalists  found  no  fault. — To 
Mr.  Bidvvell.    v,  15.     (W.,  1806.) 

6285.  OPPOSITION,     Fighting.— While 

duty  required  it,  I  met  opposition  with  a 
firm  and  fearless  step. — To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  136.    Forded.,  x,  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

6286.  OPPOSITION,  Malicious.— There 
is  nothing  against  which  human  ingenuity 
will  not  be  able  to  find  something  to  say.— 
To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  396.  Ford  ed.,  viii 
48.     (W..  1801.) 
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6287.  OPPBESSION,   Colonies  and.— A 

series  of  oppressions,  begun  at  a  distinguished 
period,  and  pursued  unalterably  through 
every  change  of  ministers,  too  plainly  prove 
a  deliberate,  systematical  plan  of  reducing 
us  to  slaven'— Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  130.    Ford  eu.,  i,  435.     (1774.) 

6288.  OPPBESSION,    Nations   and.— It 

is,  indeed,  an  animating  thought  that,  while 
we  are  securing  the  rights  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  we  are  pointing  out  the  way 
to  struggling  nations  who  wish,  like  us,  to 
emerge  from  their  tyrannies  also.  Heaven 
help  their  struggles,  and  lead  them,  as  it  has 
done  us,  triumphantly  through  them.— Re- 
ply TO  Address,  iii,  128.  Ford  ed.,  v,  147. 
(1790.) 

6289.  OPTICS,  Laws  of —To  distinct  vis- 
ion it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  visual 
angle  should  be  sufficient  for  the  powers  of  the 
human  eye,  but  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
light  also  on  the  object  of  observation.  In 
microscopic  observations,  the  enlargement  of 
the  angle  of  vision  may  be  more  indulged, 
because  auxiliary  light  may  be  concentrated 
on  the  object  by  concave  mirrors.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  can  have  no 
such  aid.  The  moon,  for  example,  receives 
from  the  sun  but  a  fixed  quantity  of  light.  In 
proportion  as  you  magnify  her  surface,  you 
spread  that  fixed  quantity  over  a  greater  space, 
dilute  it  more,  and  render  the  object  more  dim. 
If  you  increase  her  magnitude  infinitely,  you 
dim  her  face  infinitely  also,  and  she  becomes 
invisible.  When  under  total  eclipse,  all  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  being  intercepted,  she 
IS  seen  but  faintly,  and  would  not  be  seen  at 
all  but  for  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  in 
their  passage  through  our  atmosphere.  In  a 
night  of  extreme  darkness,  a  house  or  a  moun- 
tain is  not  seen,  as  not  having  light  enough  to 
impress  the  limited  sensibility  of  our  eye.  I  do 
suppose  in  fact  that  Herschel  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  properties  of  the  parabolic  mirror  to 
the  point  beyond  which  its  effect  would  be 
countervailed  by  the  diminution  of  light  on  the 
object.  I  barely  suggest  this  element,  not  pre- 
sented to  view  in  your  letter,  as  one  which  must 
enter  into  the  estimate  of  the  improved  tele- 
scope you  propose.— To  Thomas  Skidman. 
vii,  259.     (M.,  1822.) 

6290.  OBATOBY,  Art  in.— In  a  repub- 
lican nation,  whose  citizens  are  to  be  led  by 
reason  and  persuasion,  and  not  by  force,  the 
art  of  reasoning  becomes  of  first  importance. 
In  this  line  antiquity  has  left  us  the  finest 
niodels  for  imitation ;  and  he  who  studies  and 
imitates  them  most  nearly,  will  nearest  ap- 
proach the  perfection  of  the  art.  Among  these 
I  should  consider  the  speeches  of  Livy,  Sallust 
and  Tacitus  as  preeminent  specimens  of  logic, 
taste,  and  that  sententious  brevity  which,  using 
not  a  word  to  spare,  leave  not  a  moment  for 
inattention  to  the  hearer.  Amplification  is  the 
vice  of  modern  oratory.  It  is  an  insult  to  an 
assembly  of  reasonable  men,  disgusting  and  re- 
volting instead  of  persuading.  Speeches  meas- 
ured bv  the  hour  die  with  the  hour. — To 
David   Harding,     vii,   347.     (M.,    1824.) 


who  can  now  read  one  of  his  orations  through 
but  as  a  piece  of  task  work. — To  J.  W.  Eppk>. 
V,  490.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  267.     (M.,  1810.) 

6292.  OBATOBY,  Modem  and  Ancient. 

—The  short,  the  nervous,  the  unanswerable 
speech  of  Carnot,  in  1803,  on  the  proposition 
to  declare  3onaparte  consul  for  life, — this  creed 
of  republicanism  should  be  well  translated  and 
placed  in  the  hands  and  heart  of  every  friend 
to  the  rights  of  self-government. — To  Abrah  vm 
Small,     vi,  347.     (M.,   1814.) 

8293.  —-The  finest  thing,  in  mv 
opinion,  which  the  English  language  has  pro'- 
duced,  IS  the  defence  of  Eugene  Aram,  spoken 
by  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  York  assizes  in 
'759. — To  Abraham  Small,  vi.  ^47.  ^M 
1814.)  ^      * 

6294. _ — .     I  consider  the  speeches 

"T".?™  ^""  Carnot,  and  that  of  Lc^an  as 
worthily  standing  in  a  line  with  those  of  Scipio 
and  Hannibal  in  Livy,  and  of  Cato  and  Caesar 
in  Sallust.— To  Abraham  Small,  vi,  n.- 
(M.,    1814.)  '     '*'♦" 

6295.  OBATOBY,  Scathing.-Lord  Chat- 
ham's reply  to  Horace  Walpole,  on  the  Sea- 
men s  bilL  m  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1740 
'®  ?"5  °L^^^  severest  which  history  has  re- 
corded.—To  Abraham  Small,  vi.  346.  CM 
1814.)  ^*    ' 

6296.  OBDEB,  Liberty  and.-Posse^sinK 
ourselves  the  combined  blessing  of  liberty  and 
order,  we  wish  the  same  to  other  countries;- 
—To  M.  CoRAY.    vii,  318.    (M.,  1823.) 

6297.  OBDEB,    Maintenance     of.— The 

life  of  the  citizen  is  never  to  be  endangered 
but   as   the    last   melancholy   effort    for    the 
maintenance  of  order  and  obedience  to    the 
laws.*— To  THE  Governors  of  the   State*; 
V,  414.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  238.    (W.,  1809,) 

6298.  OBDEB,  Preservation   of.— Everv 

man  being  at  his  ease,  feels  an  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  comes  forth  to 
preserve  it  at  the  first  call  of  the  magistrate 
—To  M.  PicTET.    iv,  463.     (W.,  1803.) 

6299.  OBDEBS  IN  COUNCIL,    Repeal 

of.— The   British   ministry   has  been    driven 
from  Its  Algerine  system,  not  by  any   remain- 
ing  morality   m  the  people,   but  by  their    un- 
steadiness under  severe  trial.     But  whenceso 
ever  it  comes,   I   rejoice  in   it  as  the  triumnh 
?;  °"n  fP'Sf*"n8:  and  yet  persevering  system. 
It  will  lighten  your  anxieties,  take  from  cahal 
its   most   fertile  ground   of  war,  will   «ve    us 
peace  during  your  time,  and  by  the  complete 
extinguishment  of  our  public  debt,  open  Spon 
us  the  noblest  application  of  revenue  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  any  nation.— To  Prfsi 
DENT  Madison,    v.  44^    (m.,  April  1809.)   Sec 
Berlin  Decrees  and  Embargo.  J^ 

-  OBEaON.-See  Lewis  and  Cl.^rk  Fx- 

PEDITION. 


6291.  OBATOBY,     Models     for.— The 

models  for  that  oratory  which  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect  by  securing  the  attention 
of  hearers  and  readers,  are  to  be  found  in  Livy 
Tacitus,  Sallust,  and  most  assuredly  not  iii 
-ro.     I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  world 


6300.  OBLEANS    (Duke    of),    Unprin- 

cipled.~The  Duke  d'Orleans  is  as  unprin- 
nfft  ?.  ^'^  followers ;  sunk  in  debaucheries 
of  the  lowest  kind,  and  incapable  of  quitting 
them  for  business ;  not  a  fool,  vet  not  hea3 
enough  to  conduct  anything.— To  John  Jay.  Hi 
95-     (P.,   1789.)  i  ^  I. 

mnu[a.-EmTol'°  "^'**'^  *^^  employment  of  the 
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6301.  OBLBANS  (Duke  of),  Vicious.— 

He  is  a  man  of  moderate  understanding,  of  no 
principle,  absorbed  in  low  vice,  and  incapable 
of  extracting  himself  from  the  filth  of  that, 
to  direct  anything  else.  His  name  and  his 
money,  therefore,  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  duping  him.  Mirabeau  is  their 
chief. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  98.  Ford  ed., 
V,  J 09.  (P.,  1789) 

6302.  OSSIAN,  Poems  of. — These  pieces 
have  been  and  will,  I  think,  during  mv  life, 
continue  to  be  to  me  the  sources  of  daily  and 
exalted  pleasures.  The  tender  and  the  sublime 
emotions  of  the  mind  were  never  before  so 
wrought  up  by  the  human  hand.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  I  think  this  rude  bard  of 
the  North  the  greatest  poet  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted. Merely  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
works,  I  am  become  desirous  of  learning  the 
language  in  which  he  sung,  and  of  possessing 
his  songs  in  their  original  IForm. — To  Charles 
McPhkrson.  i,  195.  Ford  ed.,  i,  413-  (A., 
1773.) 

6303. .     If  not  ancient,  it  is  equal 

to  the  best  morsels  of  antiquity. — To  Marquis 

L\FAYETTE.       vii,    326.       FoRD    ED.,    X,    282.     (M., 

1823.) 

6304.  OSTENTATION,  aood  deeds  and. 

— What  is  proposed,  though  but  an  act  of 
duty,  may  be  perverted  into  one  of  ostenta- 
tion, but -malice  will  always  find  bad  motives  for 
good  actions.  Shall  we  therefore  never  do 
good? — To  President  Madison,  v,  524-  (^t., 
1810.) 

—  OUTACITE,  Indian  Chief.— See  In- 
dians. 

—  PACIFIC,  Exploration  of  the.— See 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

6305.  PAGE  (John),  Jefferson  and.— It 
had  given  me  much  pain,  that  the  zeal  of  our 
respective  friends  should  ever  have  placed  you 
and  me  in  the  situation  of  competitors.*  I  was 
comforted,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  it 
was  their  competition,  not  ours,  and  that  the 
difference  of  the  numbers  which  declined  be- 
tween us,  was  too  insignificant  to  give  to  you 
a  pain,  or  me  a  pleasure,  had  our  dispositions 
towards  each  other  been  such  as  to  admit  those 
sensations. — To  John  Page,  i,  210.  Ford  ed., 
ii.    187.     (1779) 

6306.  PAOE  (John),  Tribute  to.— I  have 
known  Mr.  Page  from  the  time  we  were  boys 
r:ind  classmates  together,  and  love  him  as  a 
l)rotheT,  but  I  have  always  known  him  the  worst 
uidge  of  men  existing.  He  has  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  ease  with  which  he  gives  his  con- 
fidence to  those  who  deserve  it  not.  *  ♦  *  I  am 
verv  anxious  to  do  something  useful  for  him ; 
and'  so  universally  is  he  esteemed  in  this  coun- 
try [Virginia],  that  no  man's  promotion  would 
be  more  generally  approved.  He  has  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  85.     (M.,  1801.) 

6307.  PAIN,  Pleasure  vs.— We  have  no 
rose  without  its  thorn;  no  pleasure  without 
alloy.  It  is  the  law  of  our  existence ;  and  we 
must  acquiesce.  It  is  the  condition  annexed  to 
all  our  pleasures,  not  by  us  who  receive,  but 
by  Him  who  gives  them. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii, 
41.     Ford  kd.,  iv,  321.     (P.,  1786.) 

6308. .    I  do  not  agree  that  an 

age  of  pleasure  is  no  compensation  for  a  mo- 
♦  Per  the  governorship  of  Virginia.  On  the  first 
vote,  the  figures  were:  Jefferson,  S5  j  Nelson.  3a;  and 
Page,  38.  The  second  vote  resulted :  Jefierson,  67. 
Page  61.— Editor. 
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ment  of  pain. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  26.  (M., 
1816.) 

6309.  PAIN,     Security    against.— The 

most  effectual  means  of  being  secure  against 
pain  is  to  retire  within  ourselves  and  to  suffice 
for  our  own  happiness.  Those  which  depend  on 
ourselves  are  the  only  pleasures  a  wise  man  will 
count  on ;  for  nothing  is  ours  which  another 
may  deprive  us  of.  Hence  the  inestimable 
value  ot  intellectual  pleasures.  Ever  in  our 
power,  always  leading  us  to  something  new. 
never  cloying,  we  ride  serene  and  sublime  above 
the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world,  contempla- 
ting truth  and  nature,  matter  and  motion,  the 
laws  which  bind  up  their  existence,  and  that 
Eternal  Being  who  made  and  bound  them  up 
by  those  laws. — To  Mrs.  Coswav.  ii,  37.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,   317.     (P.,   1786.) 

6310.  PAIN.E  (Thomas),  Common 
Sense. — Paine's  Common  Sense  electrified  us. 
— Autobiography,  i,  91.  Ford  ed.,  i,  127. 
(1821.) 

6311.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Correspond- 
ence.— I  have  been  in  daily  intention  of  an- 
swering your  letters,  fully  and  confidentially; 
but  you  know,  such  a  correspondence  between 
you  and  me  cannot  pass  through  the  post,  nor 
even  by  the  couriers  of  ambassadors. — To 
.Thomas  Paine,    ii,  545.     (P.,  1788.) 

6312.  PAINE    (Thomas),    Qtinboats.— 

The  model  of  a  contrivance  for  making  one 
gunboat  do  nearly  double  execution  has  all  the 
ingenuity  and  simplicity  which  generally  mark 
your  inventions.  I  am  not  nautical  enough 
to  judge  whether  two  guns  may  be  too  heavy 
for  the  bow  of  a  gunboat,  or  whether  any  other 
objection  will  countervail  the  advantage  it  of- 
fers, and  which  I  see  visibly  enough.  I  send 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within  whose 
department  it  lies  to  try  and  to  judge  it. — 
To  Thomas  Paine,  v,  189.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  136. 
(M.,  1807.) 

6313.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Honors  to.— 
You  expressed  a  wish  to  get  a  passage  to  this 
country  in  a  public  vessel.  Mr.  Dawson  is 
charged  with  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  Mary- 
land, a  sloop  of  war,  to  receive  and  accommo- 
date you. — To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  371.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  18.     (W„  March  1801.) 

6314. .    I  am  in  hopes  you  will 

[on  your  return  from  France]  find  us  re- 
turned generally  to  sentiments  worthy  of  for- 
mer times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to 
have  steadily  labored,  and  with  as  much  effect 
as  any  man  living. — To  Thomas  Paine,  iv, 
371.     Ford  ed..  viii,  19.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6315.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Iron  bridge.^ 

Mr.  Paine  (Common  Sense)  is  in  Paris  on  his 
way  to  England.  He  has  brought  the  model 
of  an  iron  bridge,  with  which  he  supposes  a  sin- 
gle arch  of  four  hundred  feet,  may  be  made. — 
To  B.  Vaughan.^  ii,  166.  (P.,  17S7.) 

6316. .    I  feel  myself  interested 

in  your  bridge,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  learn  that  the  execution  of  the  arch  of 
experiment  exceeds  your  expectation.  In  your 
former  letter,  vou  mention  that  instead  of  ar- 
ranging vour  tubes  and  bolts  as  ordinates  to 
the  chord  of  the  arch,  you  had  reverted  to  your 
first  idea,  of  arranging  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii,  t  am  sure  it  will  gain  both  in  beauty 
and  strength.  It  is  true  that  the  divergence  of 
those  radii  recurs  as  a  difficulty,  in  getting  the 
rails  upon  the  bolts ;  but  I  thought  this  removed 
by  the  answer  vou  first  gave  me.  when  I  sug- 
gested that  difficulty,  to  wit,  that  you  should 
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place  the  rails  first,  and  drive  the  boHs  through 
them,  and  not.  as  I  had  imagined,  place  the 
holts  first,  and  put  the  rails  on  them.  I  must 
doubt  whether  what  you  now  suggest,  will  be  as 
good  as  your  first  idea;  to  wit,  to  have  every 
rail  split  into  two  pieces  longitudinally,  so  that 
there  shall  be  but  the  halves  of  the  holes  in 
each,  and  then  to  clamp  the  two  halves  to- 
gether. The  solidity  of  this  method  cannot  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  solid  rail,  and  it  increases 
the  suspicious  part  of  the  whole  machine, 
which,  in  a  first  experiment,  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered as  few  as  possible.  But  of  all  this,  the 
practical  iron  men  are  much  better  judges  than 
we  theorists.  You  hesitate  between  the 
catenary  and  portion  of  a  circle.  I  have  lately 
received  from  Italy,  a  treatise  on  the  equilib- 
rium of  arches  by  the  Abbe  Mascheroni.  *  •  ♦ 
1  find  that  tlie  conclusions  of  his  demonstra- 
tions are  that  every  part  of  the  catenary  is  in 
perfect  equilibrium.  It  is  a  great  point,  then, 
in  a  new  experiment,  to  adopt  the  sole  arch, 
where  the  pressure  will  be  equally  borne  by 
every  point  of  it.  If  any  one  point  is  pushed 
with  accumulated  pressure,  it  will  introduce  a 
danger  foreign  to  the  essential  part  of  the  plan. 
The  difficulty  you  suggest  is,  that  the  rails  being 
all  in  catenaries,  the  tubes  must  be  of  different 
lengths,  as  these  approach  nearer,  or  recede 
farther  from  each  other,  and  therefore,  you 
recur  to  the  portions  of  concentric  circles, 
which  are  equi-distant  in  all  their  parts.  But 
I  would  rattier  propose  that  you  make  your 
middle  rail  an  exact  catenary,  and  the  interior 
and  exterior  rails  parallels  to  that.  It  is  true 
they  will  not  be  exact  catenaries,  but  they  will 
depart  very  little  from  it ;  much  less  than  por- 
tions of  circles  will. — ^To  Thomas  Paine,  ii. 
546.     (P.,  1788.) 

6317. .    To    say    another    word 

about  the  catenary  arch,  without  caring  about 
mathematical  demonstrations,  its  nature  proves 
it  to  be  in  equilibrio  in  every  point.  It  is  the 
arch  formed  bv  a  string  fixed  at  both  ends,  and 
swaying  loose  in  all  the  intermediate  points. 
Thus  at  liberty,  they  must  finally  take  that  posi- 
tion, wherein  every  one  will  be  equally  pressed ; 
for  if  any  one  was  more  pressed  than  the  neigh- 
boring point,  it  would  give  way,  from  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  matter  of  the  string. — To  Thomas 
Paine,    ii,  547.     (P^  1788.) 

6318. .    Mr.  Paine,  the  author  of 

"  Common  Sense  *',  has  invented  an  iron 
bridge,  which  promises  to  be  cheaper  by  a  great 
deal  than  stone,  and  to  admit  of  a  much  greater 
arch.  He  supposes  it  may  be  ventured  for  an 
arch  of  five  hundred  feet.  He  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  it  in  Kngland.  and  is  now  executing 
the  first  experiment  with  an  arch  of  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  feet. — To  Dr.  Willard. 
iii,    16.      (P.,    1789) 

6319. .  I  congratulate  you  sin- 
cerely on  the  success  of  your  bridge.  I  was 
sure  of  it  before  from  theory ;  yet  one  likes  to 
be  assured  from  practice  also. — To  Thomas 
Paine,     iii.  40.      (P.,   1789-) 

6320.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Planing  Ma- 
chine.— How  has  your  planing  machine  an- 
swered? Has  it  been  tried  and  persevered  in 
by  any  workmen? — To  Tho.mas  Paine,  iv,  582. 
Ford    F.I).,    viii,    360.      (W.,    1805.) 

6321.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Bepublican- 
ism. — A  host  of  writers  have  risen  in  favor  of*. 
Paine,  and  prove  that  in  this  quarter  [Phila- 
delphia], at  least,  the  spirit  of  republicanism  is 
sound.     The  contrary  spirit  of  the  high  officers 


of  government  is  more  understood  than  I  ex- 
pected.— To  James  Monroe,  iii,  268.  Ford  ed.. 
v,  352.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

6322. .    Would    you    believe    it 

possibie  that,  in  this  country,  there  should  b<: 
high  and  important  characters  who  need  your 
lessons  in  republicanism,  and  who  do  not  faeetl 
them?  It  is  but  too  true  that  we  have  a  sect 
preaching  up  and  panting  after  an  English  con- 
stitution of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and 
whose  heads  are  itching  for  crowns^  coronets, 
and  mitres.  But  our  people  *  *  *  are  firm  and 
unanimous  in  their  principles  of  republicanism, 
and  there  is  no  better  proof  of  it  than  that  they 
love  what  you  write  and  read  it  with  delight. 
The  printers  season  every  newspaper  with  ex- 
tracts from  your  last,  as  they  did  before  from 
your  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man. — ^To 
Thomas  Paine.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  87.  (Pa.,  June 
1792.) 

6323.  PAIKE  (Thomas),  Bespeet  for. — 
You  have  certainly  misconceived  what  you 
deem  shyness.  Ot  that  I  have  not  had  2 
thought  towards  you,  but  on  the  contrary  ha%e 
openly  maintained  in  conversation  the  duty  of 
showing  our  respect  to  you,  and  of  defying 
federal  calumny  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  b> 
doinff  what  is  right.  As  to  fearing  it.  if  I  ever 
coula  have  been  weak  enough  for  that,  they 
have  taken  care  to  cure  me  of  it  thoroughly. — 
To  Thoma.<s  Paine.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  189.  (W  , 
T803.) 

6324.  PAimEI  (Thomas),  Bewards  to. — 

The  Assembly  of  New  York  have  made  Paine. 
the  author  of  "  Common  Sense  ",  a  present  of  a 
farm.  Could  you  prevail  on  our  Assembly  to 
do  something  for  him?  I  think  their  quota  01 
what  ought  to  be  given  him  would  be  .;ooo 
guineas,  or  an  inheritance  within  100  guineas 
a  year.  It  would  be  peculiarly  magnanimous  in 
them  to  do  it;  because  it  would  show  that  no 
particular  and  smaller  passion  has  suppressed 
the  grateful  impressions  which  his  services  have 
made  on  our  minds. — To  James  Madi.son.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  499.     (Pa.,  May  1784.) 

6325. .    I    still    hope   something 

will  be  done  for  Paine.  He  richly  deserves  it ; 
and  it  will  give  a  character  of  littleness  to  our 
State  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  restrained 
from  the  compensation  due  for  his  services  by 
the  paltry  consideration  that  he  opposed  our 
right  to  the  Western  country.  Who  was  there 
out  of  Virginia  who  did  not  oppose  it?  Place 
this  circumstance  in  one  scale,  and  the  effect  of 
his  writings  produced  in  uniting  us  in  inde- 
pendence in  the  other,  and  say  which  prepon- 
derates. Have  we  gained  more  by  his  advocacy 
of  independence  than  we  lost  by  his  opposition 
to  our  territorial  right?  Pay  him  the  balance 
only. — To  James  AIadison.  Ford  kd.,  iv.  17 
(P.,  Dec.  1784.) 

6326.  PAINE    (Thomas),    Bights     of 

Man. — The  "  Rights  of  Man  "  would  bring 
England  itself  to  reason  and  revolution,  if  it 
was  permitted  to  be  read  there.  However,  the 
same  things  will  be  said  in  milder  forms,  will 
make  their  way  amon^  the  people,  and  you 
must  reform  at  last. — To  Benjamin  Vavguas. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  334.     (Pa.,  I79i«) 

6327. .    The  "  Rights  of  Man  *• 

has  been  much  read  in  America  with  avidity 
and  pleasure.  A  writer  under  the  signature  of 
"  Publicola  '*  has  attacked  it.  A  host  of  cham- 
pions  entered  the  arena  immediately  in  your 
defence.  The  discussion  excited  the  public  at- 
tention recalled  it  to  the  "  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions  *',  and  the  "  Discourse^ 
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on  Davila ",  which  it  had  kindly  passed  over 
without  censure  in  the  moment,  and  very  gen- 
eral expressions  of  their  sense  have  been  now 
drawn  tortti ;  and  I  thank  God  that  they  appear 
turn  in  their  republicanism,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  hopes  and  assertions  of  a  sect  here« 
high  in  names«  but  small  in  numbers.  These 
had  flattered  themselves  that  the  silence  of  the 
people  under  the  **  Defence "  and  '*  Davila  *' 
was  a  symptom  of  their  conversion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  They  are 
checked  at  least  by  your  pamphlet,  and  the 
X>eople  confirmed  in  their  good  old  faith. — To 
Thomas  Paine,  iii,  278.  Ford  ed.,  v,  367. 
(Pa..   1791) 

6328.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Thinker.— 
Paine  thought  more  than  he  read. — To  John 
Cartwright.    vii,  355.     (M.,  1824.) 

6320.  PALEONTOLOQY,  Bones.— Gen- 
eral Clark  has  employed  ten  laborers  several 
weeks  at  the  Big-bone  Lick,  and  has  shipped 
the  result  ♦  ♦  *  for  this  place  [Washington]. 
He  has  sent,  ist,  of  the  Mammoth,  as  he  calls 
it.  frontals,  jaw-bones,  tusks,  teeth,  ribs,  a 
thigh,  and  a  leg,  and  some  bones  of  the  paw ; 
:2d.  of  what  he  calls  the  Elephant,  a  jaw-bone, 
tusks,  teeth,  ribs;  3d.  of  something  of  the 
Buffalo  species,  a  head  and  some  other  bones 
unknown.  My  intention,  in  having  this  re- 
search thoroughly  made,  was  to  procure  for  the 
[Philosophical]  Society  as  complete  a  supple- 
ment to  what  is  already  possessed  as  that  lick 
can  furnish  at  this  day.  and  to  serve  them  first 
with  whatever  they  wish  to  possess  of  it.  There 
are  a  tusk  and  a  femur  which  General  Clark 
procured  particularly  at  my  request,  for  a 
special  kind  of  Cabinet  I  have  at  Monticello. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  collection  are  mere 
duplicates  of  what  you  possess  at  Philadelphia, 
of  which  I  would  wish  to  make  a  donation  to 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  scarcely  any  specimens  of  the  remains 
of  these  animals.  But  how  make  the  selection 
without  the  danger  of  sending  away  something 
which  might  be  useful  to  our  own  Society? 
Indeed,  my  friend,  you  must  give  a  week  to  this 
object,  •  ♦  ♦  examine  these  bones,  and  set 
apart  what  you  would  wish  for  the  Society. — 
To  Dr.  Wistar.   v,  219.     (W.,  J807.) 

6380.  PALEONTOLOQY,  Mammoth.— 
It  is  well  known,  that  on  the  Ohio,  and  in 
many  parts  of  America  further  north,  tusks, 
grinders,  and  skeletons  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude, are  found  in  great  numbers,  some  lyini? 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  some  a  little 
below  it.  A  Mr.  Stanley,  taken  prisoner  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  relates,  that  after 
being  transferred  through  several  tribes,  from 
one  to  another,  he  was  at  length  carried  over 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Missouri  to  a  river 
which  runs  westwardly;  that  these  bones 
abounded  there,  and  that  the  natives  described 
to  him  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged  as 
still  existing  in  the  northern  parts  of  their 
country;  from  which  description  he  judged  it 
to  be  an  elephant.  Bones  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  lately  found,  some  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  salines  opened  on  the 
North  Holston,  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee, 
about  the  latitude  of  36^"  north.  From  the 
accounts  published  in  Europe,  I  suppose  it 
to  be  decided  that  these  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  found  in  Siberia.  *  ♦  ♦  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  tusks  and  skeletons  have 
been  ascribed  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe  to 
the  elephant,  while  the  grinders  have  been 
given  to  the  hiopopotamus.  or  river  horse.  Yet 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  tusks  and  skeletons 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  elephant,  and 


the  grinders  many  times  greater  than  those  of 
the  hippopotamus,  and  essentially  different  in 
form.  •  *  *  We  must  agree,  then,  that  these 
remains  belong  to  each  other,  that  they  are  of 
one  and  the  same  animal,  that  this  was  not  a 
hippopotamus,  because  the  hippopotamus  had 
no  tusks,  nor  such  a  frame,  and  because  the 
grinders  differ  in  their  size  as  well  as*  in  the 
number  and  form  of  their  points.  That  this 
was  not  an  elephant,  I  think  ascertained  by 
proofs  equally  decisive.  *  ♦  *  I  have  never 
heard  an  instance,  and  suppose  there  has  been 
none,  of  the  grinder  of  an  elephant  being  found 
in  America.  From  the  known  temperature  and 
constitution  of  the  elephant,  he  could  never 
have  existed  in  those  regions  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  mammoth  have  been  found.  The 
elephant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  zone 
and  its  vicinities.  ♦  *  ♦  No  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth, have  ever  been  found  farther  south  than 
the  salines  of  Holston,  and  they  have  been 
found  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  circle.  •  ♦  * 
For  my  own  part,  I  find  it  easier  to  believe  that 
an  animal  may  have  existed,  resembling  the 
elephant  in  his  tusks,  and  general  anatomy, 
while  his  nature  was  in  other  respects  extremely 
different.  From  the  30th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude to  the  30th  degree  of  north,  are  nearly 
the  limits  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  ex- 
istence and  multiplication  of  the  elephant 
known  to  us.  Proceeding  thence  northwardly 
to  36^^°  degrees,  we  enter  those  assigned  to  the 
mammoth.  The  farther  we  advance  north,  the 
more  their  vestiges  multiply  as  far  as  the  earth 
has  been  explored  in  that  direction :  and  it  is 
as  probable  as  otherwise,  that  this  progression 
continues  to  the  pole  itself,  if  land  extends  so 
far.  The  centre  of  the  frozen  zone,  then,  may 
be  the  acme  of  their  vigor,  as  that  of  the  torrid 
is  of  the  elephant.  Thus  nature  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  belt  of  separation  between  these  two 
tremendous  animals,  whose  breadth,  indeed,  is 
not  precisely  known,  though  at  present  we  may 
suppose  it  about  6}^  degrees  of  latitude;  to 
have  assigned  to  the  elephant  the  regions  south 
of  these  confines,  and  those  north  to  the  mam- 
moth, founding  the  constitution  of  the  one  in 
the  extreme  of  heat,  and  that  of  the  other  in 
the  extreme  of  cold.  •  ♦  ♦  But  to  whatever 
animal  we  ascribe  these  remains,  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  one  has  existed  in  America,  and 
that  it  has  been  the  largest  of  all  terrestrial 
beings. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  286.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,   134.     (1782.) 

6331. .  I  have  heard  of  the  dis- 
covery of  some  large  bones,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  mammoth,  at  about  thirty  or  forty  miles 
distant  from  you;  and  among  the  bones  found, 
are  said  to  be  some  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  procure.  The  first  interesting 
question  is,  whether  they  are  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth?  The  second,  what  are  the  par- 
ticular bones,  and  could  I  possibly  procure 
them?  *  *  *  If  they  are  to  be  bought  I  will 
gladly  pay  for  them  whatever  you  shall  agree 
to  as  reasonable. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv,  337.    Ford  ed..  vii,  463.     (W..  1800.) 

—  PANAMA  CANAL.— See  Canal. 

6332.  PANICS,  Evlla  of  .—Buildings  and 
other  improvements  are  suspended.  Workmen 
turned  adrift.  Country  produce  is  not  to  be 
sold  at  any  price:  because  even  substantial 
merchants,  who  never  meddled  with  paper,  can- 
not tell  how  many  of  their  debtors  have  med- 
dled and  may  fail ;  consequently  they  are  afraid 
to  maVe  any  new  money  arrangements  till  they 
shall  know  how  they  stand. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph.    Ford  ed.,  v,  509.     (Pa.,  April  1792.) 
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8333.  PANICS,  Pinancial.— I  learn  with 
real  concern  the  calamities  which  are  fallen  on 
New  York,  and  which  must  fall  on  Philadelphia 
also.  No  man  of  reflection  who  had  ever  at- 
tended to  the  South  Sea  bubble,  in  England,  or 
that  of  Law  in  France,  and  who  applied  the 
lessons  of  the  past  to  the  present  time,  could 
fail  to  foresee  the  issue  though  he  might  not 
calculate  the  moment  at  which  it  would  hap- 
pen. The  evidences  of  the  public  debt  are  solid 
and  sacred.  I  presume  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  United  States  who  would  not  part  with  his 
last  shilling  to  pay  them.  But  all  that  stuff 
called  scrip,  of  whatever  description,  was  folly 
or  roguery,  and  under  a  resemblance  to  genuine 
public  paper,  it  buoyed  itself  up  to  a  par  with 
that.  It  has  given  a  severe  lesson ;  yet  such  is 
the  public  gullibility  in  the  hands  of  cunning 
and  unprincipled  men,  that  it  is  doomed  by 
nature  to  receive  these  lessons  once  in  an  age 
at  least.  Happy  if  they  now  come  about  and 
get  back  into  the  tract  of  plain  unsophisticated 
common  sense  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
been  decoyed  from. — To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford 
KD.,  V,  507.     (Pa.,  April  1792)  See  Banks. 

8334.  PANICS,  Losses  by.— It  is  com- 
puted there  is  a  dead  loss  at  New  York  of 
about  five  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  reckoned 
the  value  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  city:  so 
that  if  the  whole  town  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground  it  would  have  been  just  the  measure' 
of  the  present  calamity,  supposing  goods  to 
have  been  saved.  In  Boston,  the  dead  loss  is 
about  a  million  of  dollars.  *  *  ♦  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  loss  in  Philadelphia  will  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  Boston.— To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph.    Ford  ed.,  v,  509.     (1792.) 

6335. .  The  losses  on  this  occa- 
sion would  support  a  war  such  as  we  now 
have  on  hand,  five  or  six  years.  Thus  you  will 
see  that  the  calamity  has  been  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  South  Sea  in  England, 
or  Law  in  France. — To  William  Short.  Ford 
ED.,  V.  510.     (Pa.,  April  1792.) 

6336.  PANICS,  Paper  money  and.— At 

length  our  paper  bubble  is  burst.  The  failure 
of  Duer,  hi  New  York,  soon  brought  on  others, 
and  these  still  more,  like  nine  pins  knocking 
one  another  down,  till  at  that  place  the  bank- 
ruptcy is  become  general.  Every  man  con- 
cerned in  paper  being  broke,  and  most  of  the 
tradesmen  and  farmers,  who  had  been  laying 
down  money,  having  been  tempted  by  these 
speculators  to  lend  it  to  them  at  an  interest  of 
from  3  to  6  per  cent,  a  month,  have  lost  the 
whole. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  509. 
(Pa..    1792.)     See   Paper   Money. 

6337. .    The  paper  debt  of  the 

United  States  is  scarcely  at  par.  Bank  stock 
IS  at  25  per  cent.  It  was  once  upwards  of  300 
per  cent.— To  William  Short.  Ford  ed..  v 
510.     (Pa.,  April  1792.)  ' 

6338.  PANICS,  Stocks  and.— What  a 
loss  you  would  have  suffered  if  we  had  laid  out 
your  paper  for  bank  stock?  *  *  ♦  Though 
It  would  have  been  improper  for  me  to  have 
given  at  any  time,  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
stocks  to  Mr.  Brown,  or  any  man  dealing  in 
them,  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  refrain  from 
interposing  for  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  found  that  your  stock  stood  so  as  not  to 
charge  Donald  &  Co.  I  know  Brown  to  be  a 
good  nian,  but  to  have  dealt  in  paper.  I  did  not 
know  how  far  he  was  engaged.  I  knew  that 
good  men  might  sometimes  avail  themselves 
of  the  property  of  others  in  their  power,  to 
help  themselves  out  of  a  present  difficulty  in 


an  honest  but  delusive  confidence  that  thev 
will  be  able  to  repay;  that  the  best  men  and 
those  whose  transactions  stand  all  in  an  ad- 
vantageous form,  may  fail  by  the  failure  of 
others.  Under  the  impulse,  therefore,  of  the 
general  panic,  I  ventured  to  enter  a  caveat  in 
the  treasury  office  against  permitting  the  trans- 
fer of  any  stock  standing  in  your  name  or 
m  any  other  for  your  use.  This  was  on' the 
19th  of  April.  I  knew  your  stock  had  not  been 
transferred  before  March  31,  and  that  from  that 
time  to  this,  Mr.  Brown  had  not  be«n  in 
Virginia,  so  as  to  give  me  a  reasonable  confi- 
dence that  It  had  not  been  transferred  be- 
tween the  I  St  and  19th  inst.  If  so.  it  is  safe. 
But   It   would   be   still   safer   invested    in    Ned 

Carters    lands    at   five    dollars    the    acre. To 

William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  5x0.  (Pa. 
April    1792.)     See    Speculation. 

6339.  PAPEB  AND  CIVILIZATIOK.— 

This  article,  the  creature  of  art,  and  but  latterlv 
so  comparatively,  is  now  interwoven  so  much 
into  the  conveniences  and  occupations  of  men 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
civilized  life.— To  Robert  R.  Livingstov 
Ford  ed.,  vu,  445.     (Pa..  1800.) 

6340.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Abuses.— Paper 

IS  liable  to  be  abused,  has  been,  is.  and  for- 
ever will  be  abused,  in  every  country  in  which 
It  is  permitted.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi  2^6 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  416.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.)        '         ' 

6341.  _ .     Paper   is   already    at    a 

term  of  abuse  m  these  States,  which  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  other  nation 
l^rance  excepted,  whose  dreadful  catastrophe 
should  be  a  viraming  against  the  instrument 
which  produced  it.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi  >  .5 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  416.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.)  '        ' 

6342.  PAPEB  MONEY,  A  cheat.— Paper 
money  was  a  cheat.  Tobacco  was  the 
counter-cheat.  Everyone  is  justifiable  in  re- 
jecting both  except  so  far  as  his  contracts 
bmd  him.— To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford  ed  v 
212.     (N.Y..  1790.) 

6343.  PAPEB  MONEY,  ContineiitaL— 

When  I  speak  comparatively  of  the  pax>er 
emission  of  the  old  Congress  and  the  present 
banks.  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  cover 
them  under  the  same  mantle.  The  object  of 
the  former  was  a  holy  one ;  for  if  ever  there 
was  a  holy  war  it  was  that  which  saved  our 
liberties  and  gave  us  independence.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  latter  is  to  enrich  swindlers  at  the 
expense  of  the  honest  and  industrious  part  of 
the  nation.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi.  246  Ford 
ED.,  ix.  416.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

6344.  _ .    The  errors  of  that  dav* 

cannot  be  recalled.  The  evils  they  have  en- 
gendered are  now  upon  us.  and  the  question 
IS  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  them?  Shall 
we  build  an  altar  to  the  old  money  of  the 
Revolution,  which  ruined  individuals  but 
saved  the  Republic,  and  bum  on  that  all  the 
bank  charters,  present  and  future,  and  their 
notes  vjrith  them  ?  For  these  are  to  ruin  both 
Republic  and  individuals.  This  cannot  be 
done.  The  mania  is  too  strong.  It  ha<; 
seized,  by  its  delusions  and  corruptions,  all 
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the  members  of  our  governments,  general, 
special  and  individual.— To  John  Adams. 
vi,  305-     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

6345.  PAFEB  MONEY,  Contraction.— I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  a  friend 
in  our  Legislature  to  try  and  save  this  State 
[Virginia]  from  the  general  ruin  by  timely 
interference.  I  propose  to  him,  first,  to  pro- 
hibit instantly,  all  foreign  paper.  Secondly, 
to  give  our  banks  six  months  to  call  in  all 
their  five-dollar  bills  (the  lowest  we  allow)  ; 
another  six  months  to  call  in  their  ten-dollar 
notes,  and  six  months  more  to  call  in  all 
below  fifty  dollars.  This  would  produce  so 
gradual  a  diminution  of  medium,  as  not  to 
shock  contracts  already  made — would  leave 
finally,  bills  of  such  size  as  would  be  called 
for  only  in  transactions  between  merchant 
and  merchant,  and  ensure  a  metallic  circula- 
tion for  those  of  the  mass  of  citizens.  But 
it  will  not  be  done.  You  might  as  well,  with 
the  sailors,  whistle  to  the  wind,  as  suggest 
precautions  against  having  too  much  money. 
We  must  bend,  then,  before  the  gale,  and  try 
to  hold  fast  ourselves  by  some  plank  of  the 
wreck.  God  send  us  all  a  safe  deliverance. — 
To  John  Adams,    vi,  306.    (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

6346. .     I  had  been  in  hopes  that 

good  old  Virginia,  not  yet  so  far  embarked 
as  her  northern  sisters,  would  have  set  the 
example  this  winter,  of  beginning  the  process 
of  cure,  by  passing  a  law  that,  after  a  certain 
time,  suppose  of  six  months,  no  bank  bill  of 
less  than  ten  dollars  should  be  permitted. 
That  after  some  reasonable  term,  there  should 
be  none  less  than  twenty  dollars,  and  so  on, 
until  those  only  should  be  left  in  circulation 
whose  size  would  be  above  the  common 
transactions  of  any  but  merchants.  This 
would  ensure  us  an  ordinary  circulation  of 
metallic  money,  and  would  reduce  the  quan- 
tum of  paper  within  the  bounds  of  moderate 
mischief.  And  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  reduction  can  be  made  without  a  shock 
to  private  fortunes.  A  sudden  stop  to  this 
trash,  either  by  law  or  its  own  worthlessness, 
would  produce  confusion  and  ruin.  Yet  this 
will  happen  by  its  own  extinction  if  left  to 
itself.  Whereas,  by  a  salutary  interposition 
of  the  Legislature,  it  may  be  withdrawn  in- 
sensibly and  safely.  Such  a  mode  of  doing 
it.  too,  would  give  less  alarm  to  the  bank- 
holders,  the  discreet  part  of  whom  must  wish 
to  see  themselves  secured  by  circumscription. 
It  might  be  asked  what  we  should  do  for 
change?  The  banks  must  provide  it,  first 
to  pay  off  their  five-dollar  bills,  next  their 
ten-dollar  bills  and  so  on,  and  they  ought  to 
provide  it  to  lessen  the  evils  of  their  institu- 
tion. But  I  now  give  up  all  hope.  After 
producing  the  same  revolutions  in  private 
fortunes  as  the  old  Continental  paper  did, 
it  will  die  like  that,  adding  a  total  incapacity 
to  raise  resources  for  the  war.— To  Joseph 
C  Cabell,    vi,  300.    (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

6347. .    Let  us  be  allured  by  no 

projects  of  banks,  public  or  private,  or 
ephemeral  expedients,  which,  enabling  us  to 
gasp  and  flounder  a  little  longer,  only  m- 


crease,  by  protracting  the  agonies  of  death. — 
To  James  Monroe,  vi,  395.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
492.     (M.,  1814.) 

6348. .  Different  persons,  doubt- 
less, will  devise  different  schemes  of  relief. 
One  would  be  to  suppress  instantly  the  cur- 
rency of  all  paper  not  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  our  own  State  or  of  the  General 
Government ;  to  interdict  after  a  few  months 
the  circulation  of  all  bills  of  five  dollars  and 
under;  after  a  few  months  more,  all  of  ten 
dollars  and  under;  after  other  terms,  those 
of  twenty,  fifty,  and  so  on  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  which  last,  if  any  must  be  left  in  cir- 
culation, should  be  the  lowest  denomination. 
These  niight  be  a  convenience  in  mercantile 
transactions  and  transmissions,  and  would 
be  excluded  by  their  size  from  ordinary  cir- 
culation. But  the  disease  may  be  too  pressing 
to  await  such  a  remedy.  With  the  Legisla- 
ture I  cheerfully  leave  it  to  apply  this  medi- 
cine, or  no  medicine  at  all.  I  am  sure  their 
intentions  are  faithful;  and  embarked  in  the 
same  bottom,  I  am  willing  to  swim  or  sink 
with  my  fellow  citizens.  If  the  latter  is 
their  choice,  I  will  go  down  with  them  with- 
out a  murmur.  But  my  exhortation  would 
rather  be  "  not  to  give  up  the  ship  ".—To 
Charles  Yancey,  vi,  516.  Ford  ed.,  x,  3. 
(M..  Jan.  1816.) 

6349. .    That  in  the  present  state 

of  the  circulation  the  banks  should  resume  pay- 
ments in  specie,  would  require  their  vaults 
to  be  like  the  widow's  cruse.  The  thing  to 
be  aimed  at  is.  that  the  excesses  of  Uieir 
emissions  should  be  withdrawn  gradually, 
but  as  speedily,  too,  as  is  practicable,  without 
so  much  alarm  as  to  bring  on  the  crisis 
dreaded. — To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  516. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  3.     (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

6350.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Convenience  of . 

— There  is,  indeed,  a  convenience  in  paper;  its 
easy  transmission  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  this  may  be  mainly  supplied  by  bills 
of  exchange,  so  as  to  prevent  any  great  dis- 
placement of  actual  coin.  Two  places  trading 
together  balance  their  dealings,  for  the  most 
part,  by  their  mutual  supplies,  and  the  debtor 
individuals  of  either  may,  instead  of  cash,  re- 
mit the  bills  of  those  who  are  creditor  in  the 
same  dealings;  or  may  obtain  them  through 
some  third  place  with  which  both  have  deal- 
ings. The  cases  would  be  rare  where  such 
bills  could  not  be  obtained,  either  directly  or 
circuitously,  and  too  unimportant  to  the  na- 
tion to  overweigh  the  train  of  evils  flowing 
from  paper  circulation. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
237.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  409.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

6351.  PAPEB  MONEY,  A  deluge  of.— I 

told  the  President  [Washington]  that  a  sys- 
tem had  there  [the  Treasury  Department] 
been  contrived,  for  deluging  the  States  with 
paper  money  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  buildings,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  them- 
selves and  their  capitals  in  a  species  of  gam- 
bling, destructive  of  morality,  and  which  had 
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introduced  its  poison  into  the  government  it- 
self.— The  Anas,  ix,  104.  Ford  ed.,  i,  177. 
(Feb.  1792.) 

6352.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Depreciatioii.— 

The  first  symptom  of  the  depreciation  of  our 
present  paper  mon«y,  was  that  of  silver 
dollars  selling  at  six  shillings,  which  had 
before  been  worth  but  five  shillings  and  nine 
pence.  The  Assembly  thereupon  raised  them 
by  law  to  six  shillings. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  410.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  275.     (1782.) 

6353. .  The  acknowledged  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  circulation  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  known  laws  of  its  rapid  pro- 
gression to  bankruptcy,  will  leave  that  nation 
shortly  without  revenue. — To  Clement 
Caine.  vi,  14.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  330.  (M.,  Sep. 
1811.) 

6354.  ^— .    The    rapid    rise    in    the 

nominal  price  of  land  and  labor  (while  war 
and  blockade  should  produce  a  fall)  proves 
the  progressive  state  of  the  depreciation  of 
our  medium. — To  Thomas  Law.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  433.     (M.,  1813.) 

6355.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Economy  of.— 

The  trifling  economy  of  paper,  as  a  cheaper 
medium,  or  its  convenience  for  transmission, 
weighs  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  precious  metals. — ^To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  246.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  416.  (M.,  Nov. 
1813.) 

6356.  PAPEB  MONEY,  English  as- 
signats. — England  is  emitting  assignats  also, 
that  is  to  say  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions  English,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  French;  and  these  are  not 
founded  on  land  as  the  French  assignats  are, 
but  on  pins,  thread,  buckles,  hops,  and  what- 
ever else  you  will  pawn  in  the  exchequer  of 
double  the  estimated  value.  But  we  all  know 
that  five  millions  of  such  stuff  forced  for  sale 
on  the  market  of  London,  where  there  will  be 
neither  cash  nor  credit,  will  not  pay  storage. 
This  paper  must  rest,  then,  ultimately  on  the 
credit  of  the  nation  as  the  rest  of  their  pub- 
lic paper  does,  and  will  sink  with  that. — To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  7.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  322. 
(Pa.,  June  1793.) 

6357. .    England,  too,  is  issuing 

her  paper,  not  founded,  like  the  assignats,  on 
land,  but  on  pawns  of  thread,  ribbons, 
buckles,  &c.  They  will  soon  learn  the  science 
of  depreciation,  and  their  whole  paper  system 
vanish  into  nothinjf,  on  which  it  is  bottomed. 
—To  Dr.  Gilmer,  iv,  6.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  325. 
(Pa.,  1793.) 

6358. .    The  English  are  trying 

to  stop  the  torrent  of  bankruptcies  by  an 
emission  of  five  millions  of  exchequer  bills, 
loaned  on  the  pawn-broking  plan,  conse- 
quently much  inferior  to  the  assignats  in 
value.  But  the  paper  will  sink  to  an  imme- 
diate level  with  their  other  public  paper,  and 
consequently  can  only  complete  the  ruin  of 
those  who  take  it  from  the  government  at 
par,  and  on  a  pledge  of  pins,  buckles,  &c.. 
of  double  value,  which  will  not  sell  so  as  to 


pay  storage  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
specie,  and  we  may  say  no  paper  of  confi- 
dence. Every  letter  which  comes  expresses 
a  firm  belief  that  the  whole  paper  system  will 
now  vanish  into  that  nothing  on  which 
it  is  bottomed.  For  even  the  public  faith 
is  nothing,  as  the  mass  of  paper  bottomed  on 
it  is  known  to  be  beyond  its  possible  redemp- 
tion. I  hope  this  will  be  a  wholesome  lesson 
to  our  future  Legislature.— To  James  M.vd- 
ison.  iv,  8.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  326.  (June 
1793.) 

6359.  PAFEB  MONEY,  EvUs  of, — Stock 
dealers  and  banking  companies,  by  the  aid 
of  a  paper  system,  are  enriching  themselves 
to  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  swaying  the 
government  by  their  possession  of  the  print- 
ing presses,  which  their  wealth  commancs 
and  by  other  means,  not  always  honorable 
to  the  character  of  our  countrymen. — T«» 
Arthur  Campbell,  iv,  197.  Ford  ed  v-i 
170.    (M..  1797.) 

6360.  PAPEB  MONEY,  FarmerB  and.— 

The  redundancy  of  paper  in  the  cities  i^ 
palpably  a  tax  on  the  distant  farmer. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  404.  (Pa. 
1793.) 

6861.  PAPEB    MONEY,    FluctiULtioiis 

*^-""The  long  succession  of  years  of  stunted 
crops,  of  reduced  prices,  the  general  prostra- 
tion of  the  farming  business,  under  levies  for 
the  sijpport  of  manufactures,  &c.,  with  the 
calamitous  fluctuations  of  value  in  our  paper 
medium,  have  kept  agriculture  in  a  state  of 
abject  depression,  which  has  peopled  the 
Western  States  by  silently  breaking  up  tho<ie 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  glutted  the  land  market 
while  it  drew  off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  property  has  lost  its  character  of 
bemg  a  resource  for  debts.  Highland,  in 
Bedford,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory. 
sold  readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  the  acre  (and  such  sales  were  many 
then),  would  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter  to 
one-fifth  of  its  former  price. — ^To  James 
Madison,  vii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  377.  (m7 
February  1826.) 


PAPEB  MONEY,  Gambling  in.— 

What  do  you  think  of  this  scrippomany  ? 
Ships  are  lying  idle  at  the  wharves,  build- 
ings are  stopped,  capital  withdrawn  from 
commerce,  manufactures,  arts  and  agricul- 
ture, to  be  employed  in  gambling,  and  the 
tide  of  prosperity  almost  unparalleled  in  any 
country,  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and  sup- 
pressed by  the  rage  of  getting  rich  in  a  day. 
No  mortal  can  tell  where  this  will  stop: 
for  the  spirit  of  gaming,  when  once  it  ha> 
seized  a  subject,  is  incurable.  The  tailor 
who  has  made  thousands  in  one  day,  though 
he  has  lost  them  the  next,  can  never  again  be 
content  with  the  slow  and  moderate  earnings 
of  his  needle.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pub- 
lic felicity,  if  our  papers  are  to  be  believed 
because  our  papers  are  under  the  orders  of 
the  scripmen.  I  imagine,  however,  we  <bi  1 
hear  that  all  our  cash  has  quitted  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  the  nation,  and  accumulated  here 
[Philadelphia] ;  that  produce  and  property  fall 
to  half  price  there,  and  the  same  things  rise  to 
double  price  here ;  that  the  cash  accumulated 
and  stagnated  here,  as  soon  as  the  bank  paper 
gets  out,  will  find  its  vent  into  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  instead  of  this  solid  medium,  which 
wc  might  have  kept  for  nothing,  we  shall  have 
a  paper  one,  for  the  use  of  which  we  are  to 
pay  these  gamesters  fifteen  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, as  they  say.— To  E.  Rutledge.  iii,  285. 
Ford  ed..  v,  375-     (Pa.,  1791) 

6368. .  Our  public  credit  is  good. 

but  the  abundance  of  paper  has  produced  a 
spirit  of  gambling  in  the  funds,  which  has 
laid  up  our  ships  at  the  wharves,  as  too  slow 
instruments  of  profit,  and  has  even  disarmed 
the  hand  of  the  tailor  of  his  needle  and 
thimble.  They  say  the  evil  will  cure  itself. 
I  wish  it  may;  but  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
gamester  cured,  even  by  the  disasters  of  his 
vocation. — To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  290. 
(Pa.,  1 791.)    See  Speculation. 

6364.  PAPEB  MOinSYy  Manufactures. 
— New  schemes  are  on  foot  for  bringing 
more  paper  to  market  by  encouraging  great 
manufacturing  companies  to  form,  and  their 
actions,  or  paper-shares,  to  be  transferable 
as  bank  stock.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
V,  320.    (Pa.,  1791) 

6365.  PAFEB  MONEY,  MissisBippi 
scheme. — The  Mississippi  scheme,  it  is  well 
known,  ended  in  France  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  public  treasury,  the  crash  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  private  fortunes,  and  scenes 
of  desolation  and  distress  equal  to  those  of  an 
invading  army,  burning  and  laying  waste  all 
before  it.-"To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi.  239.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  411.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

6366.  PAFEB  MONEY,  Perilous.— Pa- 
per money  would  be  perilous  even  to  the  pa- 
per men.— To  John  Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  310.     (M.,  1798.) 

6367.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Plan  to  reduce. 
— The  plethory  of  circulating  medium  which 
raised  the  prices  of  everything  to  several  times 
their  ordinary  and  standard  value,  in  which 
state  of  things  many  and  heavy  debts  were  con- 
tracted; and  the  sudden  withdrawing  too  great 
a  proportion  of  that  medium,  and  reduction  of 
prices  far  below  that  standard,  constitute  the 
disease  under  which  we  are  now  laboring,  and 
which  must  end  in  a  general  revolution  of  prop- 
erty, if  some  remedy  is  not  applied.  That  rem- 
edy is  clearly  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  me- 
dium to  its  standard  level,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  level  which  a  metallic  medium  will  alwavs 
find  for  itself,  so  as  to  be  in  equilibrio  with 
that  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have  com- 
merce. To  effect  this :  Let  the  whole  of  the 
present  paper  medium  be  suspended  in  its  circu- 
lation after  a  certain  and  not  distant  day.  As- 
certain by  proper  inquiry  the  greatest  sum  of  it 
which  has  at  any  one  time  been  in  actual  cir- 
culation. Take  a  certain  term  of  years  for  its 
gradual  reduction.  Suppose  it  to  be  five  years ; 
then  let  the  solvent  banks  issue  5-6  of  that 
amount  in  new  notes,  to  be  attested  by  a  pub- 
lic officer,  as  a  security  that  neither  more  nor 
less  is  issued,  and  to  be  given  out  in  exchange 


for  the  suspended  notes,  and  the  surplus  in  dis- 
count. Let  1-5  of  these  notes  bear  on  their 
face  that  the  bank  will  discharge  them  with 
specie  at  the  end  of  one  year:  another  5th  at 
the  end  of  two  years :  a  third  5th  at  the  end  of 
three  years;  and  so  of  the  4th  and  sth.  They 
will  be  sure  to  be  brought  in  at  their  respective 
periods  of  redemption.  Make  It  a  high  offense 
to  receive  or  pass  within  this  State  a  note  of 
any  other.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our  banks 
will  agree  readily  to  this  operation ;  if  they  re- 
fuse, declare  their  charters  forfeited  by  their 
former  irregularities,  and  give  summary  proc- 
ess against  them  for  the  suspended  notes.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  will  probably  concur 
also ;  if  not,  shut  their  doors  and  join  the  other 
States  in  respectful,  but  firm  applications  to 
Congress,  to  concur  in  constituting  a  tribunal 
(a  special  convention,  e.  g.)  for  settling  amica- 
bly the  question  of  their  right  to  institute  a  bank, 
and  that  also  of  the  States  to  do  the  same. 
A  stay-law  for  the  su  nension  of  executions, 
and  their  discharge  at  five  annual  instalments, 
should  be  accommodated  to  these  measures.  In- 
terdict forever,  to  both  the  State  and  National 
Governments,  the  power  of  establishing  any 
paper  bank;  for  without  this  interdiction,  we 
shall  have  the  same  ebbs  and  flows  of  medium, 
and  the  same  revolutions  of  property  to  go 
through  every  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  this 
way  the  value  of  property,  keeping  pace  jiearly 
with  the  sum  of  circulating  medium,  will  de- 
scend gradually  to  its  proper  level,  at  the  rate 
of  about  i-s  every  year,  the  sacrifices  of  what 
shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  first  instal- 
ments of  debts  will  be  moderate,  and  time  will 
be  ^iven  for  economy  and  industry  to  come 
in  aid  of  those  subsequent.  Certainly  no  nation 
ever  before  abandoned  to  the  avarice  and  jug- 
glings  of  private  individuals  to  regulate  ac- 
cording to  their  own  interests,  the  quantum  of 
circulating  medium  for  the  nation;  to  inflate. 
by  deluges  of  paper,  the  nominal  prices  of  prop- 
erty, and  then  to  buy  up  that  property  at  is.  in 
the  pound,  having  first  withdrawn  the  floating 
medium  which  might  endanger  a  competition 
in  purchase.  Yet  this  is  what  has  been  done, 
and  will  be  done,  unless  stayed  by  the  protecting 
hand  of  the  Legislature.  The  evil  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  error  of  their  sanction  of  this  ruin- 
ous machinery  of  banks ;  and  justice,  wisdom, 
duty,  all  require  that  they  should  interpose  and 
arrest  it  before  the  schemes  of  plunder  and 
spoliation  desolate  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  Harpies  are  already  hoarding  their  money 
to  commence  these  scenes  on  the  separation  of 
the  Legislature;  and  we  know  that  lands  have 
been  already  sold  under  the  nammer  for  less 
than  a  year  s  rent. — To  W.  C.  Rives,  vii,  145. 
Ford  ed.,  x,   150.     (M.,   Nov.   18 19.) 

6368.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Poverty.— Paper 
is  poverty.  It  is  only  the  ghost  of  money, 
and  not  money  itself. — To  E.  Carrington. 
ii,  405.    Ford  ed.,  v,  21.     (P.,  1788.) 

6369.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Prices  and.— 
All  the  imported  commodities  are  raised 
about  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
money.  Tobacco  shares  the  rise,  because  it 
has  no  competition  abroad.  Wheat  has  been 
extravagantly  high  from  other  causes.  When 
these  cease,  it  must  fall  to  its  ancient  nominal 
price,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of 
that,  because  it  must  contend  at  market  with 
foreign  wheats.  Lands  have  risen  within  the 
notice  of  the  papers,  and  as  far  out  as  that 
can  influence.  They  have  not  risen  at  all 
here  [Virginiia].     On  the  contrary,  they  are 
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6248.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Changes  in.— 

When  public  opinion  changes,  it  is  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.— To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi,  516.    Ford  ed.,  x,  3.     (M..  1816.) 

6249.  OPINION   (PubUc),   Conforming 

to. — I  think  it  a  duty  in  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  con- 
stituents.—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  89.    (P..  178s.) 

6250.  OPINION  (Public),  Degeneracy. 
— It  is  the  manners  and  spirit  of  a  people 
which  preserve  a  republic  in  vigor.  A  de- 
generacy in  these  is  a  canker  which  soon  eats 
to  the  heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
269.    (1782.) 

6251.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Force  of.— 
The  public  mind  [in  France]  is  manifestly 
advancing  on  the  abusive  prerogatives  of 
their  governors,  and  bearing  them  down.  No 
force  in  the  government  can  withstand  this 
in  the  long  run.— To  Comte  de  Moustier. 
ii,  389.    Ford  ed.,  v,  12.     (P.,  1788.) 

6252 .    A  King    [Louis   XVI.] 

with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his  or- 
ders, is  disarmed  by  force  of  public  opinion 
and  want  of  money. — To  Madame  de  Bre- 
HAN.    ii,  591.    Ford  ed.,  v,  79.    (P.,  1789) 

6253. .    The    good    opinion    of 

mankind,  like  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  with 
the  given  fulcrum,  moves  the  world. — To  M. 
Correa.    vi,  405.     (M.,  1814.) 

6254. .    The  spirit  of  our  people 

would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  re- 
publicanly.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

6255. .  The  force  of  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  resisted,  when  permitted  freely 
to  be  expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces 
must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary,  to 
keep  the  waters  pure.— To  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  x,  280.  (M., 
1823.) 

6256.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Indian.— I  am 
convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the  In- 
dians) which  live  without  government,  en- 
joy in  their  general  mass  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  happiness,  than  those  who  live  un- 
der the  European  governments.  Among  the 
former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law, 
and  restrains  morals  as  powerfully  as  laws 
ever  did  anywhere. — To  Edward  Carring- 
TON.    ii,  100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.     (P.,  1787) 

6257.  OPINION    (PubUc),    Inquisition 

of. — This  country,  which  has  given  to  the 
world  the  example  of  physical  liberty,  owes 
to  it  that  of  moral  emancipation  also,  for  as 
yet  it  is  but  nominal  with  us.  The  inquisi- 
tion of  public  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice 
the  freedom  asserted  by  the  laws  in  theory. — 
To  John  Adams,  vii,  200.  Ford  ed.,  x,  185. 
(M.,  1821.) 

6258.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Nourish.— 
Secure  self-government  by  the  republicanism 


of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of 
the  people;  and  nourish  and  perpetuate  that 
spirit. — To  Samuel  Kercuival.  vii,  13. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  41.    (M.,  1816.) 

6259.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Preserring.— 

The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people,  the  very  first  object  should 
be  to  keep  that  right. — To  Edward  Carring- 
TON.    ii,  100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.     (P.,  1787.) 

6260.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Bespect  for.-- 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6261. .  There  are  certainly  per- 
sons in  all  the  departments  who  are  driving 
too  fast.  (k)vernment  being  founded  on  opin- 
ion, the  opinion  of  the  public,  even  when  it  is 
wrong,  ought  to  be  respected  to  a  certain  de- 
gree.— To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v,  2B2. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

6262. .    We   have   believed    we 

should  afford  England  an  opportunity  of 
making  reparation,  as  well  from  justice  and 
the  usage  of  nations,  as  a  respect  to  the  opin- 
ion of  an  impartial  world,  whose  approba- 
tion and  esteem  are  always  of  value. — ^To 
W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  142.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  90. 
(W.,  July  1807.) 


.    A  regard  for  reputation, 

and  the  judgment  of  the  world,  may  some* 
times  be  felt  where  conscience  is  dormant. — 
To  Edward  Livingston,  vii.  404.  (M.. 
1825.) 

6264.  OPINION    (PubUc),    Bevolution 

by. — ^A  complete  revolution  in  the  French 
government  has,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  been  effected  by  the  mere  force  of 
public  opinion,  aided,  indeed,  by  the  want  of 
money  which  the  dissipations  of  the  Court 
had  brought  on. — To  David  Humphreys. 
iii,  10.    Ford  ed.,  v,  86.     (P.,  1789.) 

6265.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Supremacy.^ 

Public  opinion,  that  lord  of  the  universe. — To 
William  Short,    vii,  157.    (M..  1820.) 

6266.  OPINION  (PubUc),  WiBdom  of.— 

It  is  rare  that  the  public  sentiment  decides 
immorally  or  unwisely,  and  the  individual 
who  differs  from  it  ought  to  distrust  and  ex- 
amine well  his  own  opinion. — To  William 
FiNDLEY.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  27.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6267.  OPINIONS,  Canvassing.— In  can- 
vassing my  opinions  you  have  done  what  every 
man  has  a  right  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  sood 
of  society  that  that  right  should  be  freely 
exercised.— To  Noah  Webster.  iii,  201. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  254.     (Pa.,  iTQO.) 
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6268.  OPINIONS,  Exchange  of  .—I  shall 
be  haooy,  at  all  times,  in  an  intercommuni- 
cation of  sentiments  with  you,  beiievmg  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  different  parts  of  our 
country  have  been  considerably  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood  in  each  part,  as  to 
the  other,  and  that  nothing  but  good  can  re- 
sult from  an  exchange  of  mformation  and 
opinions  between  those  whose  circumstances 
and  morals  admit  no  doubt  of  the  mtegrity 
of  their  views.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
174.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  123.    (Pa.,  1797) 

6269.  OPINIONS,  rormatioii.— The 
opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
their  own  will,  but  follow  involuntarily  the 
evidence  proposed  to  their  minds.— Statute 
OF  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  li,  237. 
( 1779.) 

6270.  OPINIONS,  Oovemment  and.— 
The  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of 
civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction. 
—Statute  of  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed., 
ii    23».     (1779.) 

6271.  OPINIONS,  Moral  fact8.— Opin- 
ions constitute  moral  facts,  as  important  as 
physical  ones  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
functionary.— To  Richard  Rush,  vii,  183. 
(M.,  1820.) 

627S8.  OPINIONS,  Propagation  of.— To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical.—Statute  OF  Religious  Freedom.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  238.    (1779.) 

6273.  OPINIONS,  Bevealing.— The  sen- 
timents of  men  are  known  not  only  by  what 
they  receive,  but  what  they  reject— Auto- 
r.ioGRAPHY.    i,  19.    Ford  ed.,  i,  28.    (1821.) 

6274.  OPINIONS,  Social  intercourse 
pnd.— Opinions,  which  are  equally  honest  on 
l>oth  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  esteem 
or  social  intercourse.— To  John  Adams,  vi, 
146.     (M.,  1813.) 

6276.  OPINIONS,  Strength  of  sound.— 
If  *  *  *  opinions  are  sound  *  *  * 
they  will  prevail  by  their  own  weight,  with- 
out the  aid  of  names.— To  Samuel  Kerchi- 
VAL.    vii,  35.    Ford  ed.,  x.  45-    (M.,  1816.) 

6276.  OPINIONS,  Vindication  of.- My 
occupations  do  not  permit  me  to  undertake 
to  vindicate  all  my  opinions,  nor  have  they 
importance  enough  to  merit  it.— To  Noah 
Webster,  iii,  203.  Ford  ed.,  v,  257.  (Fa., 
1790.) 

6077.  OPPOSITION,  To  Administra- 
tions.- A  <iuondam  colleague  of  yours,  who 
had  acquired  some  distinction  and  favor  in 
the  public  eye,  is  throwing  it  away  by  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  his  end  by  rallymg  an 
opposition  to  the  administration.  This  error 
has  already  ruined  some  among  us,  and  will 
ruin  others  who  do  not  perceive  that  it  is 
the  steady  abuse  of  power  in  other  govern- 
ments which  renders  that  of  opposition  al- 
ways the  popular  party. — To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.    Ford  ed.,  x,  106.     (M.,  1818.) 


6278.  OPPOSITION,  Continual.— In  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  as  great  an 
union  of  sentiment  has  now  taken  place  as  is. 
perhaps  desirable.  For  as  there  will  always 
be  an  opposition,  I  believe  it  had  better  be 
from  avowed  monarchists  than  republicans. 
—To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  536.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
297.     (W.,  March  1804.) 

6279.  OPPOSITION,  Crushing.- 1  have 
removed    those    [officeholders]    who    main-      , 
tained  an  active  and   zealous  opposition  to 
the  government.— To  John   Page,      v,    136. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  119.     (W.,  1807.) 

6280.  OPPOSITION,  Of  enemies.- 
The  clouds  which  have  appeared  for  some 
time  to  be  gathering  around  us,  have  given 
me  anxiety  lest  an  enemy,  always  on  the 
watch,  always  prompt  and  firm,  and  acting 
in  well-disciplined  phalanx,  should  find  an 
opening  to  dissipate  hopes,  with  the  loss  of 
which  I  would  wish  that  of  life  itself— To 
William  Duane.    v,  603.    (M.,  1811.) 

6281.  OPPOSITION,  Federal  elements. 

— I  have  never  dreamed  that  all  opposition 
was  to  cease.  The  clergy  who  have  missed 
their  union  with  the  State,  the  Anglomen, 
who  have  missed  their  union  with  England, 
and  the  political  adventurers,  who  have  lost 
the  chance  of  swindling  and  plunder  in  the 
waste  of  public  money,  will  never  cease  to 
bawl,  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  sanctuary. 
But  among  the  people,  the  schism  is  healed, 
and  with  tender  treatment  the  wound  will 
not  reopen.  Their  quondam  leaders  have 
been  astounded  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
desertion;  and  their  silence  and  appearance 
of  acquiescence  have  proceeded  not  from  a 
thought  of.  joining  us,  but  the  uncertainty 
what  ground  to  take.— To  Gideon  Granger. 
iv,  395.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  48.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6282.  OPPOSITION,      Federalist.- The 

federalists  meant  by  crippling  my  rigging  to 
leave  me  an  unwieldy  hulk  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements.— To  Theodore  Foster.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  SI.     (W.,  May  1801.) 


6283. .     Their  rallying  point   is 

'*  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  alliance 
with  Great  Britain";  and  everything  is 
wrong  with  them  which  checks  their  new 
ardor  to  be  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind; on  the  sea  always  excepted.  There, 
one  nation  is  to  monopolize  all  the  liberties  of 
the  others.— To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v,  15.  (W., 
1806.) 

6284. .     I    should    suspect   error 

where  the  federalists  found  no  fault— To 
Mr.  Bidwell.    v,  15.     (W.,  1806.) 

6286.  OPPOSITION,  Fighting.— AVhile 
duty  required  it.  I  met  opposition  with  a 
firm  and  fearless  step.— To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  136.    Ford  ed.,  x.  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

6286.  OPPOSITION,  Malicious.— There 
is  nothing  against  which  human  ingenuity 
will  not  be  able  to  find  something  to  say.— 
To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  396.  Ford  ed.,  viii 
48.     (W.,  1801.) 
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6287.  OPPBESSION,   Colonies  and.— A 

series  of  oppressions,  begun  at  a  distinguished 
period,  and  pursued  unalterably  through 
every  change  of  ministers,  too  plainly  prove 
a  deliberate,  systematical  plan  of  reducing 
us  to  slavery.— Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  130.    Ford  ed..  i.  435.     (i774) 

6288.  OPPBESSIOK,    Nations   and.— It 

is,  indeed,  an  animating  thought  that,  while 
we  are  securing  the  rights  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  we  are  pointing  out  the  way 
to  struggling  nations  who  wish,  like  us,  to 
emerge  from  their  tyrannies  also.  Heaven 
help  their  struggles,  and  lead  them,  as  it  has 
done  us,  triumphantly  through  them. — Re- 
ply TO  Address,  iii,  128.  Ford  ed.,  v,  147. 
(1790.) 

6289.  OPTICS,  Laws  of.— To  distinct  vis- 
ion it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  visual 
angle  should  be  sufficient  for  the  powers  of  the 
human  eye,  but  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
light  also  on  the  object  of  observation.  In 
microscopic  observations,  the  enlargement  of 
the  angle  of  vision  may  be  more  indulged, 
because  auxiliary  light  may  be  concentrated 
on  the  object  by  concave  mirrors.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  can  have  no 
such  aid.  The  moon,  for  example,  receives 
from  the  sun  but  a  fixed  quantity  of  light.  In 
proportion  as  you  magnify  her  surface,  you 
spread  that  fixed  Quantity  over  a  greater  space, 
dilute  it  more,  ancf  render  the  object  more  dim. 
If  you  increase  her  magnitude  infinitely,  you 
dim  her  face  infinitely  also,  and  she  becomes 
invisible.  When  under  total  eclipse,  all  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  being  intercepted,  she 
is  seen  but  faintly,  and  would  not  be  seen  at 
all  but  for  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  in 
their  passage  through  our  atmosphere.  In  a 
night  of  extreme  darkness,  a  house  or  a  moun- 
tain is  not  seen,  as  not  having  light  enough  to 
impress  the  limited  sensibility  of  our  eye.  I  do 
suppose  in  fact  that  Herschel  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  properties  of  the  parabolic  mirror  to 
the  point  beyond  which  its  eflFect  would  be 
countervailed  by  the  diminution  of  light  on  the 
object.  I  barely  suggest  this  element,  not  pre- 
sented to  view  in  your  letter,  as  one  which  must 
enter  into  the  estimate  of  the  improved  tele- 
scope you  propose. — To  Thomas  Skidman. 
vii,  259.     (M.,  1822.) 

6290.  ORATOBY,  Art  in.— In  a  repub- 
lican nation,  whose  citizens  are  to  be  led  by 
reason  and  persuasion,  and  not  by  force,  the 
art  of  reasoning  becomes  of  first  importance. 
In  this  line  antiquity  has  left  us  the  finest 
models  for  imitation ;  and  he  who  studies  and 
imitates    them    most    nearly,    will    nearest    ap- 

F roach  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Among  these 
should  consider  the  speeches  of  Livy,  Sallust 
and  Tacitus  as  preeminent  specimens  of  lo^ic, 
taste,  and  that  sententious  brevity  which,  using 
not  a  word  to  spare,  leave  not  a  moment  for 
inattention  to  the  hearer.  Amplification  is  the 
vice  of  modern  oratory.  It  is  an  insult  to  an 
assembly  of  reasonable  men,  disgusting  and  re- 
volting instead  of  persuading.  Speeches  meas- 
ured by  the  hour  die  with  tne  hour. — To 
David   Harding,     vii,    347.     (M.,    1824.) 

6291.  ORATOBY,    Models    for.— The 

models  for  that  oratory  which  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect  by  securing  the  attention 
of  hearers  and  readers,  are  to  be  found  in  Liv^, 
Tacitus,  Sallust,  and  most  assuredly  not  in 
Cicero.     I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  world 


who  can  now  read  one  of  his  orations  through 
but  as  a  piece  of  task  work. — To  J.  W.  Epptj.. 
V,  490.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  267.     (M.,   1810.) 

6292.  ORATOBY,  Modem  and  Ancient. 

— The  short,  the  nervous,  the  unanswerable 
speech  of  Carnot,  in  1803,  on  the  proposition 
to  declare  3onaparte  consul  for  life, — ^this  creed 
of  republicanism  should  be  well  translated,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  and  heart  of  every  friend 
to  the  rights  of  self-government. — ^To  Abraham 
Small,     vi,   347.     (M.,   1814.) 

6293. .    The  finest  thing,  in  my 

opinion,  which  the  English  language  has  pro- 
duced, is  the  defence  of  Eugene  Aram,  spoken 
by  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  York  assizes,  in 
1 759' — To  Abraham  Small,  vi,  347.  (M.. 
1814.) 

6294. .     I  consider  the  speeches 

of  Aram  and  Carnot,  and  that  of  Lcmn.  as 
worthily  standing  in  a  line  with  those  of  Scipio 
and  Hannibal  in  Livy,  and  of  Cato  and  Ocsar 
in  Sallust. — To  Abraham  Small,  vi,  347. 
(M.,    1814.) 

6295.  OBATOBY,  Scathing.— Lord  Chat< 

ham's  reply  to  Horace  Walpole,  on  the  Sea- 
men's bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1740, 
is  one  of  the  severest  which  history  has  re- 
corded.— To  Abraham  Small,  vi,  346.  (M., 
1814.) 

6296.  OBDEB,  Liberty  and. — Possessing 
ourselves  the  combined  blessing  of  liberty  and 
order,  we  wish  the  same  to  other  countries. 
—To  M.  CoRAY.    vii,  318.    (M.,  1823.) 

6297.  OBDEB,  Maintenance  of.— The 
life  of  the  citizen  is  never  to  be  endangered. 
but  as  the  last  melancholy  effort  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  obedience  to  the 
laws.* — To  THE  Governors  of  the  States. 
V,  414.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  238.    (W.,  iSog.) 

6298.  OBDEB,  Preservation   of. — Every 

man  being  at  his  ease,  feels  an  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  comes  forth  to 
preserve  it  at  the  first  call  of  the  magistrate. 
—To  M.  Pictet.    iv,  463.    (W.,  1803.) 

6299.  OBDEBS  IN  COUNCIL,    Bepeal 

of. — The  British  ministry  has  been  driven 
from  its  Algerine  system,  not  by  any  remain- 
ing morality  in  the  people,  but  by  their  un- 
steadiness under  severe  trial.  But  whenceso- 
ever  it  comes^  I  rejoice  in  it  as  the  triumph 
of  our  forbearing  and  yet  persevering  system. 
It  will  lighten  your  anxieties,  take  from  cabal 
its  most  fertile  ground  of  war,  will  give  us 
peace  during  your  time,  and  by  the  complete 
extinguishment  of  our  public  debt,  open  upon 
us  the  noblest  application  of  revenue  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  any  nation. — To  Presi- 
dent Madison,  v,  443^  (M..  April  1809.)  Sec 
Berlin  Decrees  and  Embargo. 

—  OBEGON.— See  Lewis  akd  Cl,\rk  Ex- 

PEDITION. 

6300.  OBLEANS    (Duke    of)^    TTnprln- 

cipled. — The  Duke  d'Orleans  is  as  unprin- 
cipled as  his  followers;  sunk  in  debaucheries 
of  the  lowest  kind,  and  incapable  of  quitting 
them  for  business;  not  a  fool,  vet  not  hea*! 
enough  to  conduct  anything. — To  John  Jay.  iii 
95.     (P.,   1789.) 

*  From  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the 
militia.— Editor. 
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6801.  OBLEANS  (Duke  of),  Vicious.— 

He  is  a  man  of  moderate  understanding,  of  no 
principle,  absorbed  in  low  vice,  and  incapable 
of  extracting  himself  from  the  filth  of  that, 
to  direct  anything  else.  His  name  and  his 
money,  therefore,  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  duping  him.  Mirabeau  is  their 
chief. — To  James  MadisOn.  iii,  98.  Ford  ed., 
V,  109.  (P.,  1789) 

6302.  OSSIAN,  Poems  of.— These  pieces 
have  been  and  will,  I  think,  during  mv  life, 
continue  to  be  to  me  the  sources  of  daily  and 
exalted  pleasures.  The  tender  and  the  sublime 
emotions  of  the  mind  were  never  before  so 
wrought  up  by  the  human  hand.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  I  think  this  rude  bard  of 
the  North  the  greatest  poet  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted. Merely  tor  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
works,  I  am  become  desirous  of  learning  the 
language  in  which  he  sung,  and  of  possessing 
his  songs  in  their  original  form. — To  Charles 
McPherson.  i,  19s.  Ford  ed.,  i,  413-  (A., 
1773.) 

6303. .     If  not  ancient,  it  is  equal 

to  the  best  morsels  of  antiquity. — To  Marquis 
Lafayette,  vii,  326.  Ford  ed.,  x,  282.  (M., 
1823.) 

6304.  OSTENTATION,  Good  deeds  and. 
— What  is  proposed,  though  but  an  act  of 
duty,  may  be  perverted  into  one  of  ostenta- 
tion, but 'malice  will  always  find  bad  motives  for 
good  actions.  Shall  we  therefore  never  do 
good? — To  President  Madison,  v,  524.  (M., 
1810.) 

—  OXJTACITE,  Indian  Chief.— See  In- 
dians. 

PACIFIC,   Exploration  of  the.— See 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

6305.  PAGE  (John),  Jefferson  and.— It 
had  given  me  much  pain,  that  the  zeal  of  our 
respective  friends  should  ever  have  placed  you 
and  me  in  the  situation  of  competitors.*  I  was 
comforted,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  it 
was  their  competition,  not  ours,  and  that  the 
difference  of  the  numbers  which  decided  be- 
tween us,  was  too  insignificant  to  give  to  you 
a  pain,  or  me  a  pleasure,  had  our  dispositions 
towards  each  other  been  such  as  to  admit  those 
.-ensations. — To  John  Page,  i,  210.  Ford  ed., 
ij.    187.     (1779.) 

6306.  PAGE  (John),  Tribute  to.— I  have 
known  Mr.  Page  from  the  time  we  were  boys 
rind  classmates  together,  and  love  him  as  a 
brother,  but  I  have  always  known  him  the  worst 
iiidge  of  men  existing.  He  has  fallen  a  sacri- 
iFice  to  the  ease  with  which  he  gives  his  con- 
fidence to  those  who  deserve  it  not.  *  ♦  ♦  I  am 
verv  anxious  to  do  something  useful  for  him ; 
and'  so  universally  is  he  esteemed  in  this  coun- 
try [Virginia],  that  no  man's  promotion  would 
be  more  generally  approved.  He  has  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  85.     (M.,  1801.) 

6307.  PAIN,  Pleasure  vs.— We  have  no 
rose  without  its  thorn;  no  pleasure  without 
alloy-  It  is  the  law  of  our  existence;  and  we 
must  acquiesce.  It  is  the  condition  annexed  to 
all  our  pleasures,  not  by  us  who  receive,  but 
by  Him  who  gives  them.— To  Mrs.  Cos  way.  ii, 
41.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  321.     (P.,  1786.) 

6308. .    I  do  not  agree  that  an 

age  of  pleasure  is  no  compensation  for  a  mo- 
•  For  the  governorship  of  Virginia.  On  the  first 
vote,  the  figures  were:  Jefferson,  55 j  Nelson.  32;  and 
Pa^e.  38.  The  second  vote  resulted :  Jefterson,  67. 
Page  6f.— Editor. 
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ment  of  pain. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  26.  (M., 
1816.) 

©309.  PAIN,  Security  against.— The 
most  effectual  means  of  being  secure  against 
pain  is  to  retire  within  ourselves  and  to  suffice 
for  our  own  happiness.  Those  which  depend  on 
ourselves  are  the  only  pleasures  a  wise  man  will 
count  on ;  for  nothing  is  ours  which  another 
may  deprive  us  of.  Hence  the  inestimable 
value  01  intellectual  pleasures.  Ever  in  our 
power,  always  leading  us  to  something  new. 
never  cloying,  we  ride  serene  and  sublime  above 
the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world,  contempla- 
ting truth  and  nature,  matter  and  motion,  the 
laws  which  bind  up  their  existence,  and  that 
Eternal  Being  who  made  and  bound  them  up 
by  those  laws. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  37.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,   317.     (P.,   1786.) 

6310.  PAIN.E  (Thomas),  Common 
Sense. — Paine's  Common  Sense  electrified  us. 
— Autobiography,  i,  91.  Ford  ed.,  i,  127. 
(1821.) 

6311.  PAINE  (Thomas)  y  Correspond- 
ence.— I  have  been  in  daily  intention  of  an- 
swering your  letters,  fully  and  confidentially; 
but  you  know,  such  a  correspondence  between 
you  and  me  cannot  pass  through  the  post,  nor 
even  by  the  couriers  of  ambassadors. — To 
.Thomas  Paine,   ii,  545.     (P.,  1788.) 

6312.  PAINE    (Thomas),    Ghinboats.— 

The  model  of  a  contrivance  for  making  one 
gunboat  do  nearly  double  execution  has  all  the 
ingenuity  and  simplicity  which  generally  mark 
your  inventions.  I  am  not  nautical  enough 
to  judge  whether  two  guns  may  be  too  heavy 
for  the  bow  of  a  gunboat,  or  whether  any  other 
objection  will  countervail  the  advantage  it  of- 
fers, and  which  I  see  visibly  enough.  I  send 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within  whose 
department  it  lies  to  try  and  to  jud^e  it. — 
To  Thomas  Paine,  v,  180.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  136. 
(M.,  1807.) 

6313.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Honors  to.— 

You  expressed  a  wish  to  get  a  passage  to  this 
country  in  a  public  vessel.  Mr.  Dawson  is 
charged  with  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  Mary- 
land, a  sloop  of  war,  to  receive  and  accommo- 
date you. — To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  371.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  18.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6314. .     I  am  in  hopes  you  will 

[on  your  return  from  France]  find  us  re- 
turned generally  to  sentiments  worthy  of  for- 
mer times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to 
have  steadily  labored,  and  with  as  much  effect 
as  any  man  living. — To  Thomas  Paine,  iv, 
371.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  19.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6315.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Iron  bridge.— 

Mr.  Paine  (Common  Sense)  is  in  Paris  on  his 
way  to  England.  He  has  brought  the  model 
of  an  iron  bridge,  with  which  he  supposes  a  sin- 
gle arch  of  four  hundred  feet,  may  be  made. — 
To  B.  VAUGHAN.y  ii,  166.  (P.,  17S7.) 

6316. .    I  feel  myself  interested 

in  your  bridge,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  learn  that  the  execution  of  the  arch  of 
experiment  exceeds  your  expectation.  In  your 
former  letter,  vou  mention  that  instead  of  ar- 
ranging vour  tubes  and  bolts  as  ordinates  to 
the  chord  of  the  arch,  you  had  reverted  to  your 
first  idea,  of  arranging  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii.  T  am  sure  it  will  gain  both  in  beauty 
and  strength.  It  is  true  that  the  divergence  of 
those  radii  recurs  as  a  difficulty,  in  getting  the 
rails  upon  the  bolts ;  but  I  thought  this  removed 
by  the  answer  vou  first  gave  me,  when  I  sug- 
gested that  difficulty,  to  wit,  that  you  should 
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place  the  rails  first,  and  drive  the  bolls  through 
them,  and  not.  as  I  had  imagined,  place  the 
bolts  first,  and  put  the  rails  on  them.  I  must 
doubt  whether  what  you  now  suggest,  will  be  as 
good  as  your  first  idea;  to  wit,  to  have  every 
rail  split  into  two  pieces  longitudinally,  so  that 
there  shall  be  but  the  halves  of  the  holes  in 
each,  and  then  to  clamp  the  two  halves  to- 
gether. The  solidity  of  this  method  cannot  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  solid  rail,  and  it  increases 
the  suspicious  part  of  the  whole  machine, 
which,  in  a  first  experiment,  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered as  few  as  possible.  But  of  all  this,  the 
practical  iron  men  are  much  better  judges  than 
we  theorists.  You  hesitate  between  the 
catenary  and  portion  of  a  circle.  I  have  lately 
received  from  Italy,  a  treatise  on  the  equilib- 
rium of  arches  by  the  Abbe  Mascheroni.  *  ♦  * 
1  find  that  the  conclusions  of  his  demonstra- 
tions are  that  every  part  of  the  catenary  is  in 
perfect  equilibrium.  It  is  a  great  point,  then, 
in  a  new  experiment,  to  adopt  the  sole  arch, 
where  the  pressure  will  be  equally  borne  by 
every  point  of  it.  If  any  one  point  is  pushed 
with  accumulated  pressure,  it  will  introduce  a 
danger  foreign  to  the  essential  part  of  the  plan. 
The  difficulty  you  suggest  is,  that  the  rails  being 
all  in  catenaries,  the  tubes  must  be  of  different 
lengths,  as  these  approach  nearer,  or  recede 
farther  from  each  other,  and  therefore,  you 
recur  to  the  portions  of  concentric  circles, 
which  are  equi-distant  in  all  their  parts.  But 
I  would  ratncr  propose  that  you  make  your 
middle  rail  an  exact  catenary,  and  the  interior 
and  exterior  rails  parallels  to  that.  It  is  true 
they  will  not  be  exact  catenaries,  but  they  will 
depart  very  little  from  it;  much  less  than  por- 
tions of  circles  will. — ^To  Thomas  Paine,  ii, 
546.     (P.,  1788.) 

6317. .    To    say    another    word 

about  the  catenary  arch,  without  caring  about 
mathematical  demonstrations,  its  nature  proves 
it  to  be  in  equilibrio  in  every  point.  It  is  the 
arch  formed  bv  a  string  fixed  at  both  ends,  and 
swaying  loose  in  all  the  intermediate  points. 
Thus  at  liberty,  they  must  finally  take  that  posi- 
tion, wherein  every  one  will  be  equally  pressed ; 
for  if  any  one  was  more  pressed  than  the  neigh- 
boring point,  it  would  give  way,  from  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  matter  of  the  string. — To  Thomas 
Paine,    ii,  547.     (Pv  1788.) 

6318. .     Mr.  Paine,  the  author  of 

"  Common  Sense ",  has  invented  an  iron 
bridge,  which  promises  to  be  cheaper  by  a  great 
deal  than  stone,  and  to  admit  of  a  much  greater 
arch.  He  supposes  it  may  be  ventured  for  an 
arch  of  five  hundred  feet.  He  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  it  in  England,  and  is  now  executing 
the  first  experiment  with  an  arch  of  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  feet. — To  Dr.  Willard. 
iii,    16.      (P.,    1789) 

6319. .  I  congratulate  you  sin- 
cerely on  the  success  of  your  bridge.  I  was 
sure  of  it  before  from  theory ;  yet  one  likes  to 
be  assured  from  practice  also. — To  Thomas 
Paine,     iii.  40.      (P.,    1789) 

6320.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Planing  Ma- 
chine.— How  has  your  planing  machine  an- 
swered? Has  it  been  tried  and  persevered  in 
by  any  workmen? — To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  582. 
Ford    ED.,    viii,    360.      (W.,    1805.) 

6321.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Bepublican- 
ism. — A  host  of  writers  have  risen  in  favor  oH 
Paine,  and  prove  that  in  this  quarter  [Phila- 
delphia], at  least,  the  spirit  of  republicanism  is 

•md.     The  contrary  spirit  of  the  high  officers 


of  government  is  more  understood  than  I  ex- 
pected.— To  James  Monroe,  iii,  268.  Foild  ed., 
V,  352.     (Pa.,   1791.) 

6322. .    Would    you    believe    it 

possible  that,  in  this  country,  there  should  be 
high  and  important  characters  who  need  your 
lessons  in  republicanism,  and  who  do  not  hce«l 
them?  It  is  but  too  true  that  we  have  a  sect 
preaching  up  and  panting  after  an  English  con- 
stitution ot  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and 
whose  heads  arc  itching  for  crowns,  coronets, 
and  mitres.  But  our  people  ♦  ♦  *  are  firm  and 
unanimous  in  their  principles  of  republicanisin. 
and  there  is  no  better  proof  of  it  than  that  they 
love  what  you  write  and  read  it  with  delight. 
The  printers  season  every  newspaper  with  ex- 
tracts from  your  last,  as  they  did  before  from 
your  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man. — ^To 
Thomas  Paine.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  87.  (Pa.,  June 
1792.) 

6323.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Bespect  for. — 
You  have  certainly  misconceived  what  you 
deem  shyness.  Of  that  I  have  not  had  a 
thought  towards  you,  but  on  the  contrary  ha\c 
openly  maintained  in  conversation  the  duty  of 
showing  our  respect  to  you,  and  of  defying 
federal  calumny  in  this  as  in  other  cases^  b^ 
doing  what  is  right.  As  to  fearing  it,  if  I  ever 
could  have  been  weak  enough  for  that„  they 
have  taken  care  to  cure  me  of  it  thoroughly. — 
To  Thomas  Paine.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  189.  (\V  , 
T803.) 

6324.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Bewards  to. — 
The  Assembly  of  New  York  have  made  Paine, 
the  author  of  "  Common  Sense  ",  a  present  of  a 
farm.  Could  you  prevail  on  our  Assembly  to 
do  something  for  him?  I  think  their  quota  of 
what  ought  to  be  given  him  would  be  2000 
guineas,  or  an  inheritance  within  100  guineas 
a  year.  It  would  be  peculiarly  magnanimous  in 
them  to  do  it;  because  it  would  show  that  no 
particular  and  smaller  passion  has  suppressed 
the  grateful  impressions  which  his  services  have 
made  on  our  minds. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  499.     (Pa.,  May  1784.) 

6325. .     I    still    hope   something 

will  be  done  for  Paine.  He  richly  deserves  it ; 
and  it  will  give  a  character  of  littleness  to  our 
State  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  restrained 
from  the  compensation  due  for  his  services  bv 
the  paltry  consideration  that  he  opposed  our 
right  to  the  Western  country.  Who  was  there 
out  of  Virginia  who  did  not  oppose  it?  Place 
this  circumstance  in  one  scale,  and  the  effect  of 
his  writings  produced  in  uniting  us  in  inde- 
pendence in  the  other,  and  say  which  prepon- 
derates. Have  we  gained  more  by  his  advocacy 
of  independence  than  we  lost  by  his  opposition 
to  our  territorial  right?  Pay  him  the  balance 
onlv. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  i? 
(P.,  Dec.  1784.) 

6326.  PAINE    (Thomas),    Bights     of 

Man. — The  "  Rights  of  Man  *'  would  bring 
England  itself  to  reason  and  revolution,  if  it 
was  permitted  to  be  read  there.  However,  the 
same  things  will  be  said  in  milder  forms.  wiU 
make  their  way  among  the  people,  and  you 
must  reform  at  last. — To  Benjamin  Vaughax. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  334.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

6327 .    The  "  Rights  of  Man  " 

has  been  much  read  in  America  with  avidity 
and  pleasure.  A  writer  under  the  signature  of 
"  Publicola  "  has  attacked  it.  A  host  of  cham* 
pions  entered  the  arena  immediately  in  your 
defence.  The  discussion  excited  the  public  at- 
tention, recalled  it  to .  the  "  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions  ",  and  the  "  Discourses 
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on  Davila ",  which  it  had  kindly  passed  over 
without  censure  in  the  moment,  and  very  gen- 
eral expressions  of  their  sense  have  been  now 
urawn  fortb ;  and  1  thank  God  that  they  appear 
tuni  in  their  republicanism,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  hopes  and  assertions  of  a  sect  here, 
high  in  names,  but  small  in  numbers.  These 
had  flattered  themselves  that  the  silence  of  the 
people  under  the  "  Defence "  and  '*  Davila  ' 
was  a  symptom  of  their  conversion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  They  are 
checked  at  least  by  your  pamphlet,  and  the 
people  confirmed  in  their  good  old  faith. — To 
Thomas  Paine,  iii,  278.  Ford  ed.,  v,  367. 
CPa.,   1791) 

6328.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Thinker.— 
Paine  thought  more  than  he  read. — To  John 
Cartwright.    vii,  355.     (M.,  1824.) 

6329.  PALEONTOLOGY,  Bones.— Gen- 
eral Clark  has  employed  ten  laborers  several 
weeks  at  the  Big-bone  Lick,  and  has  shipped 
the  result  ♦  ♦  *  for  this  place  [Washington]. 
He  has  sent,  ist,  of  the  Mammoth,  as  he  calls 
it.  frontals,  iaw-bones,  tusks,  teeth,  ribs,  a 
thigh,  and  a  leg,  and  some  bones  of  the  paw ; 
2d.  of  what  he  calls  the  Elephant,  a  jaw-bone, 
tusks,  teeth,  ribs;  3d.  of  something  of  the 
Buffalo  species,  a  head  and  some  other  bones 
unknown.  My  intention,  in  having  this  re- 
search thoroughly  made,  was  to  procure  for  the 
[Philosophical]  Society  as  complete  a  supple- 
ment to  what  is  already  possessed  as  that  lick 
can  furnish  at  this  day,  and  to  serve  them  first 
with  whatever  they  wish  to  possess  of  it.  There 
are  a  tusk  and  a  femur  which  General  Clark 
procured  particularly  at  my  request,  for  a 
special  kind  of  Cabinet  I  have  at  Monticello. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  collection  are  mere 
duplicates  of  what  you  possess  at  Philadelphia, 
of  which  I  would  wish  to  make  a  donation  to 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  scarcely  any  specimens  of  the  remains 
of  these  animals.  But  how  make  the  selection 
without  the  danger  of  sending  away  something 
which  might  be  useful  to  our  own  Society. 
Indeed,  my  friend,  you  must  give  a  week  to  this 
object,  *  ♦  *  examine  these  bones,  and  set 
apart  what  you  would  wish  for  the  Society. — 
To  Dr.  Wistar.   v,  219.     (W.,  J807.) 

6330.  PALEONTOLOGY,     Mammoth.-- 

It  is  well  known,  that  on  the  Ohio,  and  in 
many  parts  of  America  further  north,  tusks, 
grinders,  and  skeletons  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude, are  found  in  great  numbers,  some  lyinj^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  some  a  little 
below  it.  A  Mr.  Stanley,  taken  prisoner  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  relates,  that  after 
being  transferred  through  several  tribes,  from 
one  to  another,  he  was  at  length  carried  over 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Missouri  to  a  river 
v/hich  runs  westwardly ;  that  these  bones 
abounded  there,  and  that  the  natives  described 
to  him  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged  as 
still  existing  in  the  northern  parts  of  their 
country ;  from  which  description  he  judged  it 
to  be  an  elephant.  Bones  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  lately  found,  some  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  salines  opened  on  the 
North  Holston,  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee, 
about  the  latitude  of  36^*  north.  From  the 
accounts  published  in  Europe,  I  suppose  it 
to  be  decided  that  these  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  found  in  Siberia.  ♦  *  ♦  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  tusks  and  skeletons  have 
been  ascribed  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe  to 
the  elephant,  while  the  grinders  have  been 
given  to  the  hiopopotamus.  or  river  horse.  Yet 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  tusks  and  skeletons 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  e'ephant,  and 


the  grinders  many  times  greater  than  those  of 
the  hippopotamus,  and  essentially  different  in 
form.  •  *  *  We  must  agree,  then,  that  these 
remains  belong  to  each  other,  that  they  are  of 
one  and  the  same  animal,  that  this  was  not  a 
hippopotamus,  because  the  hippopotamus  had 
no  tusks,  nor  such  a  frame,  and  because  the 
grinders  differ  in  their  size  as  well  as*  in  the 
number  and  form  of  their  points.  That  this 
was  not  an  elephant,  I  think  ascertained  by 
proofs  equally  decisive.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  never 
heard  an  instance,  and  suppose  there  has  been 
none,  of  the  grinder  of  an  elephant  being  found 
in  America.  From  the  known  temperature  and 
constitution  of  the  elephant,  he  could  never 
have  existed  in  those  regions  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  mammoth  have  been  found.  The 
elephant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  zone 
and  its  vicinities.  ♦  *  ♦  No  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth, have  ever  been  found  farther  south  than 
the  salines  of  Holston,  and  they  have  been 
found  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  circle.  *  *  ♦ 
For  my  own  part,  I  find  it  easier  to  believe  that 
an  animal  may  have  existed,  resembling  the 
elephant  in  his  tusks,  and  general  anatomv, 
while  his  nature  was  in  other  respects  extremely 
different.  From  the  30th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude to  the  30th  degree  of  north,  are  nearly 
the  limits  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  ex- 
istence and  multiplication  of  the  elephant 
known  to  us.  Proceeding  thence  northwardly 
to  36^°  degrees,  we  enter  those  assigned  to  the 
mammoth.  The  farther  we  advance  north,  the 
more  their  vestiges  multiply  as  far  as  the  earth 
has  been  explored  in  that  direction :  and  it  is 
as  probable  as  otherwise,  that  this  progression 
continues  to  the  pole  itself,  if  land  extends  so 
far.  The  centre  of  the  frozen  zone,  then,  may 
be  the  acme  of  their  vigor,  as  that  of  the  torrid 
is  of  the  elephant.  Thus  nature  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  belt  of  separation  between  these  two 
tremendous  animals,  whose  breadth,  indeed,  is 
not  precisely  known,  though  at  present  we  may 
suppose  it  about  6J4  degrees  of  latitude;  to 
have  assigned  to  the  elephant  the  regions  south 
of  these  confines,  and  those  north  to  the  mam- 
moth, founding  the  constitution  of  the  one  In 
the  extreme  of  heat,  and  that  of  the  other  in 
the  extreme  of  cold.  *  *  ♦  But  to  whatever 
animal  we  ascribe  these  remains,  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  one  has  existed  in  America,  and 
that  it  has  been  the  largest  of  all  terrestrial 
beings. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  286.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,   134.     (1782.) 

6331. .  I  have  heard  of  the  dis- 
covery of  some  large  bones,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  mammoth,  at  about  thirty  or  forty  miles 
distant  from  you:  and  among  the  bones  found, 
are  said  to  be  some  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  procure.  The  first  interesting 
question  is,  whether  they  are  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth  ?  The  second,  what  are  the  par- 
ticular bones,  and  could  I  possibly  procure 
them?  *  *  ♦  If  they  are  to  be  bought  I  will 
gladly  pay  for  them  whatever  you  shall  agree 
to  as  reasonable. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv,  337.    Ford  ed..  vii,  463.     (W.,  1800.) 

—  PANAMA  CANAL.— See  Canal. 

6332.  PANICS,  Evils  of.— Buildings  and 
other  improvements  are  suspended.  Workmen 
turned  adrift.  Country  produce  is  not  to  be 
sold  at  any  price ;  because  even  substantial 
merchants,  who  never  meddled  with  paper,  can- 
not tell  how  many  of  their  debtors  have  med- 
dled and  may  fail ;  consequently  they  are  afraid 
to  maVe  any  new  money  arrangements  till  they 
.•»hall  know  how  they  stand. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph.   Ford  ed..  v,  509.     (Pa.,  April  1792.) 
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6435. .    Men    have    differed    in 

opinion,  and  baen  divided  into  parties  by  these 
opinions,  from  the  first  origin  of  societies,  and 
in  all  governments  where  they  have  been  per- 
mitted freely  to  think  and  to  speak.  The  same 
political  parties  which  now  agitate  the  United 
States,  have  existed  through  all  time.  Whether 
the  power  of  the  people  or  that  of  the  apt^rot 
should  prevail,  were  questions  which  kept 
the  States  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  eternal 
convulsions,  as  they  now  schismatize  every  peo- 
ple whose  minds  and  mouths  are  not  shut  up 
by  the  gag  of  a  despot.  And  in  fact,  the  terms 
of  whig  and  tory  belong  to  natural  as  well  as 
to  civil  historv.  They  denote  the  temper  and 
constitution  of  mind  of  different  individuals. — 
To  John  Adams,    vi,   143.     (M..  1813.) 

6436. .    To  me  it  appears  that 

there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  and  party 
differences,  from  the  first  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  present  day,  and  on  the  same 
question  which  now  divides  our  own  country ; 
that  these  will  continue  through  all  future  time; 
that  every  one  takes  his  side  in  favor  of  the 
many,  or  of  the  few,  according  to  his  consti- 
tution, and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed ;  that  opinions  which  are  equally  honest 
on  both  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  esteem 
or  social  intercourse ;  that  as  we  judge  between 
the  Claudii  and  the  Gracchi,  the  Wentworths 
and  the  Hampdens  of  past  ages,  so  of  those 
among  us  whose  names  may  happen  to  be  re- 
membered for  awhile,  the  next  generations  will 
judge  favorably  or  unfavorably,  according  to 
the  complexion  of  individual  minds,  and  the 
side  they  shall  themselves  have  taken ;  that 
nothing  new  can  be  added  by  you  or  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  conflicting  opinions  on  government; 
and  that  wisdom  and  duty  dictate  an  humble 
resignation  to  the  verdict  of  our  future  peers. 
— To  John  Adams,   vi,  145.     (M.,  1813.) 

6437. .    To    come    to    our    own 

country,  and  to  the  times  when  you  and  I  be- 
came first  acquainted,  we  well  remember  the 
violent  parties  which  agitated  the  old  Congress, 
and  their  bitter  contests.  There  you  and  I  were 
together,  and  the  Jays,  and  the  Dickinsons, 
and  other  anti-independents,  were  arrayed 
against  us.  They  cherished  the  monarchy  of 
England,  and  we  the  rights  of  our  countrymen. 
When  our  present  government  was  in  the  mew, 
passing  from  Confederation  to  Union,  how  bit- 
ter was  the  schism  between  the  "  Feds  *'  and 
the  "  Antis  ".  Here  you  and  I  were  together 
again.  For  although,  for  a  moment,  separated 
by  the  Atlantic  from  the  scene  of  action,  I 
favored  the  opinion  that  nine  States  should 
confirm  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  secure  it, 
and  the  others  hold  oft  until  certain  amend- 
ments, deemed  favorable  to  freedom,  should  be 
made.  I  rallied  in  the  first  instant  to  the  wiser 
proposition  of  Massachusetts,  that  all  should 
confirm,  and  then  all  instruct  their  delegates  to 
urge  those  amendments.  The  amendments  were 
made,  and  all  were  reconciled  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  motion, 
the  line  of  division  was  again  drawn.  We  broke 
into  two  parties,  each  wishing  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment a  different  direction ;  the  one  to 
strengthen  the  most  popular  branch,  the  other 
the  more  permanent  branches,  and  to  extend 
their  permanence.— -To  John  Adams,  vi,  143. 
(M.,  1813.) 

6438. .  Here  you  and  I  sepa- 
rated for  the  first  time,  and  as  we  had  been 
longer  than  most  others  on  the  public  theatre, 
and  our  names  were  more  familiar  to  our 
countrymen,  the  party  which  considered  you 
thinking  with   them,   placed  your  name   at 


their  head;  the  other,  for  the  same  reason, 
selected  mine.  But  neither  decency  nor  in- 
clination permitted  us  to  become  the  advocates 
of  ourselves,  or  to  take  part  personally  in  the 
violent  contests  which  followed.  We  suffered 
ourselves,  as  you  so  well  expressed  it,  to  be 
passive  subjects  of  public  discussion.  And 
these  discussions,  whether  relating  to  meo, 
measures  or  opinions,  were  conducted  by  the 
parties  with  an  animosity,  a  bitterness  and  an 
indecency  which  had  never  been  exceeded.  Ail 
the  resources  of  reason  and  of  wrath  were  ex- 
hausted by  each  party  in  support  of  its  own, 
and  to  prostrate  the  adversary  opinions ;  one 
was  upbraided  with  receiving  the  anti- federal- 
ists, the  other  the  old  tories  and  refugees,  into 
their  bosom.  Of  this  acrimony,  the  public 
papers  of  the  day  exhibit  ample  testimony,  in 
the  debates  of  Congress,  of  State  Legislatures, 
of  stump-orators,  in  addresses,  answers,  and 
newspaper  essays;  and  to  these,  without  ques- 
tion, may  be  added  the  private  correspondences  | 
of  individuals;  and  the  less  guarded  in  these, 
because  not  meant  for  the  public  eye,  not  re-  | 
strained  by  the  respect  due  to  that,  but  poured 
forth  from  the  overflowings  of  the  heart  into 
the  bosom  of  a  friend,  as  a  momentary  ease- 
ment of  our  feelings. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  144, 
(1813.) 

6439.  PABTIESy  Principles  and. — ^Were 
parties  here  divided  merely  by  a  greediness  for 
office,  as  in  England,  to  taike  a  part  with  either 
would  be  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  or  moral 
man.  But  where  the  principle  of  difference  is 
as  substantial,  and  as  strongly  pronounced  as 
between  the  republicans  and  the  monocrats  of 
our  country,  I  hold  it  as  honorable  to  take  a 
firm  and  decided  part,  and  as  immoral  to  pursue 
a  middle  line,  as  between  the  parties  of  honest 
men  and  rogues,  into  which  every  country  is 
divided. — To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  126,  Foao 
ED.,  vii,  43.     (M.,  Dec.  I795-) 

6440. .  What  in  fact  is  the  dif- 
ference of  principle  between  the  two  parties? 
The  one  desires  to  preserve  an  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  on 
each  other,  and  the  dependence  of  both  on  the 
same  source — the  free  election  of  the  people. 
The  other  party  wishes  to  lessen  the  dependence 
of  the  Executive,  and  of  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  people,  some  by  making  them 
hold  for  life,  some  hereditary,  and  some  even 
for  giving  the  Executive  an  influence  by  patron- 
age or  corruption  over  the  remaining  popiilar 
branch,  so  as  to  reduce  the  elective  franchise 
to  its  minimum. — To  J.  F.  Merger,  iv.  563.  (W.. 
1804.) 

6441. .  It  is  indeed  of  little  con- 
sequence who  governs  us,  if  they  sincerely  and 
zealously  cherish  the  principles  of  union  and 
republicanism. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215. 
Ford  ed.,  x,   192.     (M.,   1821.) 

6442.  PABTIES,  Public  welfare  and.— 

Both  of  our  political  parties,  at  least  the  hrvn- 
cst  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  t^e 
same  object — ^the  public  good;  but  they  diff-r 
essentially  in  what  they  deem  the  means  of 
promoting  that  good.  One  side  believes  it  lif^t 
done  by  one  composition  of  the  govemini; 
powers;  the  other,  by  a  different  one.  One 
fears  most  the  ignorance  of  the  people;  the 
other,  the  selfishness  of  rulers  independent  ot 
them.  Which  is  right,  time  and  experience 
will  prove.  We  think  that  one  side  of  this  ex- 
periment has  been  long  enough  tried,  rnd 
proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many, 
and  that  the  other  has  not  been  fairly  and  suf- 
ficiently  tried.     Our   opponents   think  the  re- 
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verse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the 
nation  concurs,  that  must  prevail. — To  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  iv,  562.  Ford  ed.^  viii,  312.  (M., 
1804.) 

6443.  PABTIES,  Bepublican  vs.  Mon- 
archical.— Where  a  Constitution,  like  ours, 
wears  a  mixed  aspect  of  monarchy  and  repub- 
licanism, its  citizens  will  naturally  divide  into 
two  classes  of  sentiment  according  to  their  tone 
of  body  or  mind.  Their  habits,  connections 
and  callings  induce  them  to  wish  to  strengthen 
either  the  monarchical  or  the  republican  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution.  Some  will  consider 
it  as  an  elective  monarchy,  which  had  better 
be  made  hereditary,  and,  therefore,  endeavor 
to  lead  towards  that  all  the  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  its  administration.  Others  will  view  it 
as  an  energetic  republic,  turning  in  all  its 
points  on  the  pivot  of  free  and  frequent  elec- 
tions. The  great  body  of  our  native  citizens  are 
unquestionably  of  the  republican  sentiment. 
Foreign  education,  and  foreign  conventions  of 
interest,  have  produced  some  exceptions  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  North  and  South,  and 
perhaps  other  circumstances  in  your  quarter, 
I  letter  known  to  you,  may  have  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  exceptions  a  greater  number  or 
the  rich.  Still  there,  I  believe,  and  here  [the 
South]  I  am  sure,  the  great  mass  is  republican. 
Xor  do  any  of  the  forms  in  which  the  public 
clisposition  has  been  pronounced  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  evince  the  contrary.  All  of 
them,  when  traced  to  their  true  source,  have 
only  been  evidences  of  the  preponderant  pop- 
ularity of  a  particular  great  character.  That  in- 
fluence once  withdrawn,  and  our  countrymen 
left  to  the  operation  of  their  own  unbiased 
good  sense,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  a 
pretty  rapid  return  of  general  harmony,  and  our 
citizens  moving  in  ohalanx  in  the  paths  of 
regular  liberty,  order,  and  a  sacrosanct  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution.  Thus  I  think  it 
will  be,  if  war  with  France  can  be  avoided.  But 
if  that  untoward  event  comes  athwart  us  in  our 
present  point  of  deviation,  nobody,  I  believe, 
can  foresee  into  what  port  it  will  drive  us. — 
To  James  Sullivan,  iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
117.     (M.,  Feb.   1797.) 

6444. .    The  toryism  with  which 

we  struggled  in  1777  differed  but  in  name 
from  the  federalism  of  i799»  with  which  we 
struggled  also;  and  the  Anglicism  of  1808, 
against  which  we  are  now  struggling,  is  but  the 
same  thing  still  in  another  form.  It  is  a  long- 
ing for  a  king  and  an  English  king  rather  than 
any  other.  This  is  the  true  source  of  their 
sorrows  and  wailings. — To  John  Langdon.  v. 
512.     (M.,  1810.) 

6445.  PABTIES,  Washington's  rela- 
tions to. — You  expected  to  discover  the  dif- 
ference of  our  party  principles  in  General 
Washingrton*s  valedictory,  and  my  inaugural 
address.  Not  at  all.  General  Washington  did 
not  harbor  one  principle  of  federalism.  He 
was  neither  an  Angloman,  a  monarchist,  nor  a 
separatist.  He  sincerely  wished  the  people  to 
have  as  much  self-government  as  they  were 
competent  to  exercise  themselves.  The  only 
point  on  which  he  and  I  ever  differed  in  opin- 
ion, was,  that  I  had  more  confidence  than  he 
had  in  the  natural  integrity  and  discretion  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  safety  and  extent  to 
which  they  might  trust  themselves  with  a  con- 
trol of  their  government.  He  has  asseverated 
to  me  a  thousand  times  his  determination  that 
the  existing  government  should  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  that  in  support  of  it  he  would  spend 


the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  He  did  this  the 
more  repeatedly,  because  he  knew  General  Ham- 
ilton's political  bias,  and  my  apprehensions 
from  it.  It  is  a  mere  calumny,  therefore,  in 
the  monarchists,  to  associate  General  Washing- 
ton with  their  principles.  But  that  may  have 
happened  in  this  case  which  has  been  often 
seen  in  ordinary  cases,  that,  by  oft  repeating  an 
untruth,  men  come  to  believe  it  themselves. 
It  is  a  mere  artifice  in  this  party  to  bolster 
themselves  up  on  the  revered  name  of  that 
first  of  our  worthies. — To  John  Melish.  vi,  97. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  376.  (M..  Jan.  1813.)  See  Fed- 
eralists, Hartford  Convention,  Monarch- 
ists, Republicanism  and  Republicans. 

6446.  PASSIONS,  Control.— We  must 
keep  the  passions  of  men  on  our  side,  even 
when  we  are  persuading  them  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  do. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix, 
272.    Ford  ED.,  iv,  177.    (P.,  1786.) 

6447.  PASSIONS,   Suppress. — It   is  our 

sacred  duty  to  suppress  passion  among  our- 
selves, and  not  to  blast  the  confidence  we  have 
inspired  of  proof  that  a  government  of  reason 
is  better  than  one  of  force. — To  Richard 
Rush,    vii,  183.    (M.,  1820O 

6448.  PATENTS,  Benefits  of.— In  the 
arts,  and  especially  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
many  ingenious  improvements  are  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  patent-right  giving  exclusive 
use  of  them  for  fourteen  years. — To  M.  Pictet. 
iv,  462.     (W.,  1803.) 

6449.  PATENTS,  Combinations  in.— If 
we  have  a  right  to  use  three  things  separately, 
1  see  nothing  in  reason,  or  in  the  patent  law, 
which  forbids  our  using  them  all  together.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  use  a  saw,  an  axe,  a  plane 
separately ;  may  he  not  combine  their  uses  on 
the  same  piece  of  wood?  He  has  a  right  to  use 
his  knife  to  cut  his  meat,  a  fork  to  hold  it; 
may  a  patentee  take  from  nim  the  right  to  con- 
tinue their  use  on  the  same  subject?  Such  a 
law,  instead  of  enlarging  our  conveniences,  as 
was  intended,  would  most  fearfully  abridge 
them,  and  crowd  us  by  monopolies  out  of  the 
use  of  the  things  we  have. — To  Oliver  Evans. 
vi,  298.     (M.,  1814.) 

6450.  PATENTS,  Duration  of  .—Certain- 
ly an  inventor  ought  to  be  allowed  a  right  to 
the  benefit  of  his  invention  for  some  certain 
time.  It  is  equally  certain  it  ought  not  to  be 
perpetual ;  for  to  embarrass  society  with  monop- 
olies for  every  utensil  existing,  and  in  all  the 
details  of  life,  would  be  more  injurious  to  them 
than  had  the  supposed  inventors  never  existed ; 
because  the  natural  understanding  of  its  mem- 
bers would  have  suggested  the  same  things  or 
others  as  good.  How  long  the  term  should  be, 
is  the  difficult  question.  Our  legislators  have 
copied  the  English  estimate  of  the  term,  per- 
haps without  sufficiently  considering  how  much 
longer,  in  a  country  so  much  more  sparsely  set- 
tled, it  takes  for  an  invention  to  become  known, 
and  used  to  an  extent  profitable  to  the  inventor. 
Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  that  ingenuity 
should  receive  a  liberal  encouragement. — To 
Oliver  Evans,   v,  75.     (M.,  1807.) 

6451.  PATENTS,  Frivolous.— The  abuse 
of  frivolous  patents  is  likely  to  cause  more  in- 
convenience than  is  countervailed  by  those 
really  useful.  We  know  not  to  what  uses  we 
may  apply  implements  which  were  in  our  hands 
before  the  birth  of  our  government,  and  even 
the  discovery  of  America. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,    vi,  295.     (M.,   1814.) 
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6462.  PATENTS,  Granting  of.— Consid- 
ering the  exclusive  right  to  invention  as  given 
not  of  natural  right,  but  for  the  bene^t  of 
society,  I  know  well  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
a  line  between  the  things  which  are  worth  to 
the  public  the  embarrassment  of  an  exclusive 
patent,  and  those  which  are  not.  As  a  member 
of  the  patent  board  for  several  years,  while 
the  law  authorized  a  board  to  grant  or  refuse 
patents,  I  saw  with  what  slow  progress  a  sys- 
tem of  general  rules  could  be  matured.  Some, 
however,  were  established  by  that  board.  One 
of  these  was,  that  a  machine  of  which  we  were 
possessed,  might  be  applied  to  every  man  to  any 
use  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  that  this  right 
ought  not  to  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a 
monopolist,  because  the  first  perhaps  had  occa- 
sion to  apply  it.  Thus  a  screw  for  crushing 
plaster  might  be  employed  for  crushing  corn- 
cobs. And  a  chain-pump  for  raising  water 
might  be  used  for  raising  wheat ;  this  being 
merely  a  change  of  application.  Another  rule 
was  that  a  change  of  material  should  not  give 
title  to  a  patent.  *  *  *  A  third  was  that  a 
mere  change  of  form  should  give  no  right  to  a 
patent.  *  ♦  ♦  But  there  were  still  abundance 
of  cases  which  could  not  be  brought  under  rule, 
until  they  should  have  presented  themselves 
under  all  their  aspects;  and  these  investiga- 
tions occupying  more  time  of  the  members  of 
the  board  than  they  could  snare  from  higher 
duties,  the  whole  was  turnea  over  to  the  iu- 
di'ciary,  to  be  matured  into  a  system,  under 
which  every  one  might  know  when  his  actions 
were  safe  and  lawful.  Instead  of  refusing  a 
patent  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  board  was 
authorized  to  do,  the  patent  now  issues  of 
course,  subject  to  be  declared  void  on  such 
principles  as  should  be  established  by  the  courts 
of  law.  This  business,  however,  is  but  little 
analogous  to  their  course  of  reading,  since 
we  might  in  vain  turn  over  all  the  lubberlv 
volumes  of  the  law  to  find  a  single  ray  which 
would  lighten  the  path  of  the  mechanic  or  the 
mathematician.  It  is  more  within  the  informa- 
tion of  a  board  of  academical  professors,  and 
a  previous  refusal  of  patent  would  better  guard 
our  citizens  against  harassment  by  lawsuits. 
Rut  England  had  given  it  to  her  judges,  and 
the  usual  predominancy  of  her  examples  carried 
it  to  ours. — To  Isaac  McPherson.  vi,  181. 
(M.,    1813.) 

—  PATENTS,  Inventors  and. — See  In- 
ventions and  Inventors,  Rights  of. 

6453.  PATENTS,  Law  of.— I  found  it 
more  difficult  than  I  had  on  first  view  imagined, 
to  draw  the  clause  you  wish  to  have  introduced 
in  the  inclosed  bill.  *  Will  you  make  the  first 
trial  against  the  patentee  conclusive  against  all 
others  who  might  be  interested  to  contest  his 
patent?  If  you  do  he  will  always  have  a 
conclusive  suit  brought  against  himself  at  once. 
Or  will  you  give  every  one  a  right  to  bring 
actions  separately.  If  you  do,  besides  running 
him  down  with  the  expenses  and  vexations  of 
lawsuits,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  some  jury  in 
the  long  run,  who  from  motives  of  partiality  or 
ignorance,  will  find  a  verdict  against  him. 
though  a  hundred  should  have  been  before 
found  in  his  favor.  I  really  believe  that  less 
evil  will  follow  from  leaving  him  to  bring  suits 
against  those  who  invade  his  right. — To  Hugh 
Williamson.    Ford  ed.,  v,  392.     (1791.) 

♦Jefferson's  bill  "to  Promote  the  Progress  of  the 
Useful  Arts  "  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  White  on  Feb.  7, 1791.    No  action 
mistaken  upon  it,  however:  but  in  the  next  Congress 
'as  passed  after  many  minor  alterations  had  been 
e.— Editor. 


6454.  PATENTS,  Monopoly  and.— If  a 
new  application  of  our  old  mactiines  be  a  grouiiJ 
of  monopoly,  the  patent  law  will  take  from  us 
much  more  good  than  it  will  give. — ^To  Olive* 
Evans,   vi,  298.     (M.,  1814.) 

6455.  PATENTS,  BegiUatlon  of  .—A  rule 
has  occurred  to  me,  which  I  think,  would  *  *  ^ 
go  far  towards  securing  the  citizen  against  the 
vexation  of  frivolous  patents.  It  is  to  con- 
sider the  invention  of  any  new  mechanica. 
power,  or  of  any  new  combination  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  already  known,  as  entitled  t^ 
an  exclusive  grant;  but  that  the  purchaser  ot 
the  right  to  use  the  invention  should  be  free 
to  apply  it  to  every  purpose  of  which  it  i« 
susceptible. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi.  372.  (M., 
1814.) 

6456.  PATENTS,  Scope  of. —[You  sa}] 
that  your  patent  is  for  your  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain principles,  and  of  such  machinery  as  will 
carrv  those  principles  into  operation,  whether 
of  the  improved  elevator,  improved  hopper-boy. 
or  (without  being  confined  to  them)  of  any 
machinery  known  and  free  to  the  public  I  Ciiii 
conceive  how  a  machine  may  improve  the  manu- 
facture of  flour;  but  not  how  a  principle  ab- 
stracted from  any  machine  can  do  it.  It  roust 
then  be  the  machine,  and  the  principle  of  thc.t 
machine,  which  is  secured  to  you  by  your 
patent.  Recurring  now  to  the  words  of  your 
definition,  do  they  mean  that,  while  all  are  free 
to  use  the  old  string  of  buckets,  and  Archi- 
medes's  screw  for  the  purposes  to  which  the> 
have  been  formerly  applied,  you  alone  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  apply  them  to  the  manu- 
facture of  flour?  that  no  one  has  a  right  t- 
apply  his  old  machines  to  all  the  purposes  of 
which  they  are  susceptible?  that  every  one,  for 
instance,  who  can  apply  the  hoe,  the  spade,  o*- 
the  axe,  to  any  purpose  to  which  they  have  not 
been  before  applied,  may  have  a  patent  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  that  application?  and  ma\ 
exclude  all  others,  under  penalties  from  S'- 
using  their  hoe,  spade,  or  axe?  If  this  be  th* 
meaning,  [it  is]  my  opinion  that  the  Legislature 
never  meant  by  the  patent  law  to  sweep  awav 
so  extensively  the  rights  of  their  constituent^ 
[and  thus!  to  environ  everything  they  touch 
with  snares. — To  Oliver  Evans,  vi,  207.  (M.. 
1814.) 

6457.  PATEBNALISM,  Condemned.— 
Having  always  observed  that  public  works 
are  much  less  advantageously  managed  than 
the  same  are  by  private  hands,  I  have  thought 
it  better  for  the  public  to  go  to  market  for 
whatever  it  wants  which  is  to  be  found  there: 
for  there  competition  brings  it  down  to  the 
minimum  of  value.  *  *  *  I  think  it  ma- 
terial, too,  not  to  abstract  the  hi^h  executive 
officers  from  those  functions  which  nobo<!y 
else  is  charged  to  carry  on.  and  to  employ 
them  in  superintending  works  which  are  g«> 
ing  on  abundantly  in  private  hands.  Our 
predecessors  went  on  different  principles; 
they  bought  iron  mines,  and  sought  for  copper 
ones.  We  own  a  mine  at  Harper's  Ferr>'  oi 
the  finest  iron  ever  put  into  a  cannon,  whic'i 
we  are  afraid  to  attempt  to  work.  We  have 
rented  it  heretofore,  but  it  is  now  without 
a  tenant.— To  Mr.  Bibb.    v.  326.     (M..  1808  > 

6458.  PATEBNALISM,  Private  enter- 
prise vs. — Private  enterprise  manages  *  •  * 
much  better  [tha«  the  government]  all  the  con- 
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cerns  to  which  it  is  equal. — Sixth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  68.  Ford  eo.^  viii,  494. 
(1806.) 

6459.  PATIENCE,  Abuse  of.— When 
patience  has  begotten  false  estimates  of  its 
snotives,  when  wrongs  are  pressed  because  it  is 
believed  they  will  be  borne,  resistance  becomes 
morality. — To  Madame  de  Stael.  v,  133.  (W., 
1807.) 

6460.  PATBIOTISM,  Cherish.— Let  the 
love  of  our  country  soar  above  all  minor 
passions. — To  John  Rollins,  v,  597.  (M., 
1811.) 

6461. .    The  first  object  of  my 

heart  is  my  country.  In  that  is  embarked  my 
family,  my  fortune,  and  my  own  existence. 
I  have  not  one  farthing  of  interest,  nor  one 
fibre  of  attachment  out  of  it,  nor  a  single 
motive  of  preference  of  any  one  nation  to 
another,  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
or  less  friendly  to  us. — To  Elbridge  Gerry. 
iv,  269.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  329.     (Pa;,  1799.) 

6462.  PATBIOTISM,      Disinterested.— 

The  man  who  loves  his  country  on  its  own 
account,  and  not  merely  for  its  trappings  of 
interest  or  power,  can  never  be  divorced  from 
it.  can  never  refuse  to  come  forward  when 
he  finds  that  she  is  engaged  in  dangers  which 
he  has  the  means  of  warding  off. — To  El- 
bridge Gerry,  iv,  188.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  151. 
( Pa..  June  1797) 

6463. .    Let  us  deserve  well  of 

our  country  by  making  her  interests  the  end 
of  all  our  plans,  and  not  our  own  pomp, 
patronage,  and  irresponsiblity. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,  iv,  429.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  141.  (W., 
1802.) 

6464.  PATBIOTISM,  Ixuipiratioxui  to.— 
I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find  it  convenient  to 
come  to  Europe.  *  *  *  It  will  make  you 
adore  your  own  country,  its  soil,  its  climate, 
its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people  and  manners. 
*  *  *  While  we  shall  see  multiplied  in- 
stances of  Europeans  going  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica, I  will  venture  to  say,  no  man  now  living 
will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an  American  re- 
moving to  settle  in  Europe,  and  continuing 
there.  Come,  then,  and  see  the  proofs  of  this, 
and  on  your  return  add  your  testimony  to 
that  of  every  thinking  American,  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  countrymen  how  much  it  is  their 
interest  to  preserve,  uninfected  by  contagion, 
I  hose  peculiarities  in  their  government  and 
manners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  those 
blessings. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  352.  Ford 
ED.,  iv.  59.     (P..  1785.) 

6465.  PATBIOTISM,  Sacrifices  for.— 
To  preserve  the  peace  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
I>romote  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  re- 
unite opinion,  cultivate  a  spirit  of  candor, 
moderation,  charity  and  forbearance  toward 
one  another,  are  objects  calling  for  the  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  of  every  good  man  and 
patriot.  Our  religion  enjoins  it;  our  hap- 
piness demands  it;  and  no  sacrifice  is  req- 
tiTsite  but  of  passions  hostile  to  both. — To 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397.  (W., 
1801.) 


6466.  PATBONAOE,  Advantages  of .— 
Those  who  have  once  got  an  ascendancy,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  their  revenues  and  offices,  have 
immense  means  for  retaining  their  advantage. 
—To  John  Taylor,  iv,  246.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
263.     (Pa.,  June  1798.) 

6467.  PATBONAOE,  Corruption  and.— 
Bad  men  will  sometimes  get  in  [the  Pres- 
idency], and  with  such  an  immense  patronage, 
may  make  great  progress  in  corrupting  the 
public  mind  and  principles.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject with  which  wisdom  and  patriotism  should 
be  occupied.— To  Moses  Robinson,  iv,  380. 
(W.,  1801.) 

6468.  PATBOKAGE,  Curtailing.- They 

[first  republican  Congress]  *  ♦  *  are  dis- 
arming executive  patronage  and  preponder- 
ance, by  putting  down  one-half  the  offices  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary.—To  General  Kosciusko.  iv,  430. 
(W.,  April  1802.)  Sec  Offices  and  Office- 
holders. 

6469.  PATBOKAOE,  Distribution  of .— 

I  am  sensible  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  jus- 
tice of  dispersing  employments  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  But  this  is  difficult  as 
to  the  smaller  offices,  which  require  to  be 
filled  immediately  as  they  become  vacant  and 
are  not  worth  coming  for  from  the  distant 
States.  Hence  they  will  unavoidably  get  into 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  vicinities  of  the 
seat  of  government, — ^a  reason  the  more  for 
removing  that  seat  to  the  true  centre.— To 
Colonel  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  v.  163. 
(N.Y..  1790.) 

6470.  PATBONAOE,    Elections    and.— 

The  elective  principle  becomes  nothing,  if  it 
may  be  smothered  by  the  enormous  patronage 
of  the  General  Government. — To  Governor 
Thomas  M'Kean.  iv,  350.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
487.    (W.,  1801.) 

6471.  PATBONAOE,    Necessity    for.— 

The  safety  of  the  government  absolutely  re- 
quired that  its  direction  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments should  be  taken  into  friendly  hands. 
Its  safety  did  not  even  admit  that  the  whole 
of  its  immense  patronage  should  be  left  at 
the  command  of  its  enemies  to  be  exercised 
secretly  or  openly  to  reestablish  the  tyrannical 
and  dilapidating  system  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, and  their  deleterious  principles 
of  government. — To  Elbridge  Gerry.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  169.     (W.,  1802.) 

6472.  PATBOKAOE,   Partizans   and.— 

Eveiy  officer  of  the  government  may  vote  at 
elections  according  to  his  conscience;  but  we 
should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our 
care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  of- 
ficial patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that 
cause. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  176.     (W.,  1802.) 

6473.  PATBONAOEy  For  personal  ends. 

— A  person  who  wishes  to  make  [the  bestowal 
of  office]  an  engine  of  self -elevation,  may 
do  wonders  with  it ;  but  to  one  who  wishes  to 
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use  it  conscientiously  for  the  public  good, 
without  regard  to  the  ties  of  blood  or  friend- 
ship, it  creates  enmities  without  number, 
many  open,  but  more  secret,  and  saps  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  his  life. — To  James 
Sullivan,    v,  252.    (W.,  1808.) 

6474.  FATBONAOE,  Use  of.— The  pat- 
ronage of  public  office  should  no  longer  be 
confided  to  one  who  uses  it  for  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  national  will. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin,   iv,  544.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  304.     (1804.) 

6475. .     No    government    [can] 

discharge  its  duties  to  the  best  advantage  of 
its  citizens,  if  its  agents  [are]  in  a  regular 
course  of  thwarting  instead  of  executing  all 
its  measures,  and  [are]  employing  the  patron- 
age and  influence  of  their  offices  against  the 
government  and  its  measures. — To  John 
Page,  v,  136.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  118.  (W.,  July 
1807.) 

6476.  FATBONAOE  vs.  PATRIOTISM. 
— Let  us  deserve  well  of  our  country  by  ma- 
king her  interests  the  end  of  all  our  plans, 
and  not  our  own  pomp,  patronage,  and  ir- 
responsibility.—To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  429. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  141.    (W.,  1802.) 

6477.  PAUPEBS,    No    American.— We 

have  no  paupers,  the  old  and  crippled  among 
us,  who  possess  nothing  and  have  no  families 
to  take  care  of  them,  being  too  few  to  merit 
notice  as  a  separate  section  of  society,  or  to 
affect  a  general  estimate.  The  great  mass  of 
our  population  is  of  laborers ;  our  rich  who 
can  five  without  labor,  either  manual  or  pro- 
fessional, being  few,  and  of  moderate  wealth. 
Most  of  the  laboring  class  possess  property, 
cultivate  their  own  lands,  have  families,  and 
from  the  demand  for  their  labor  are  enabled 
to  exact  from  the  rich  and  the  competent  such 
prices  as  enable  them  to  be  fed  abundantly, 
clothed  above  mere  decency,  to  labor  mod- 
erately and  raise  their  families. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,    vi,  377.     (M.,  1814.) 

6478.  PEACE,  America  and.— Twenty 
years  of  peace,  and  the  prosperity  so  visibly 
flowing  from  it,  have  but  strengthened  our 
attachment  to  it,  and  the  blessings  it  brings, 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  being  always  a 
peaceable  nation.— To  M.  Cabanis.  iv,  497. 
(W.,  1803.) 

6479.  PEACE,  Blessings  of.— Wars  and 
contentions,  indeed,  fill  the  pages  of  history 
with  more  matter.  But  more  blessed  is  that 
nation  whose  silent  course  of  happiness 
furnishes  nothing  for  history  to  say.  This  is 
what  I  ambition  for  my  own  country. — To 
CoMTE  Di0D.\Ti.     V,  62.     (W.,  1807.) 

6480.  PEACE,  Bread  and. — Were  I  in 
Europe,  pax  ct  panis  [peace  and  a  loaf] 
would  certainly  be  Mny  motto. — To  Comte 
Diodatl    V,  62.     (W..  1807.) 

6481.  PEACE,  Cherishing.— I  believe 
that  through  all  America  there  has  been  but 
a  single  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  peace 
and  war.  which  was  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  Executive  here  has  cherished  it  with 
equal  and  unanimous  desire.  We  have  dif- 
fered, perhaps,  as  to  the  tone  of  conduct  ex- 


actly adapted  to  the  securing  it. — To  James 
Monroe,  iv,  6.  Ford  liD.,  vi,  321.  (Pa.. 
June  1793J 

6482. .    Having  seen  the  people 

of  all  other  nations  bowed  down  to  the  earth 
under  the  wars  and  prodigalities  of  their 
rulers,  I  have  cherished  their  opposites,  peace, 
economy,  and  riddance  of  public  debt,  be- 
lieving that  these  were  the  high  road  to  public 
as  well  as  private  prosperity  and  happiness. — 
To  Henry  Middleton.  vi,  90.  (M..  Jan. 
1813.) 

6483.  PEACE,  Cultivate. — Young  as  we 
are,  and  with  such  a  country  before  us  to 
fill  with  people  and  with  happiness,  we  should 
point  in  that  direction  the  whole  generative 
force  of  nature,  wasting  none  of  it  in  efforts 
of  *  *  ♦  destruction. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  412.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  278.    (1782.) 

6484. .  It  should  be  our  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  the  peace  and  friendship 
of  every  nation,  even  of  that  which  has  in- 
jured us  most,  when  we  shall  have  carried 
our  point  against  her. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  412.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  279.     (1782.) 

6485. .  I  am  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion we  should  take  no  part  in  European 
quarrels,  but  cultivate  peace  and  commerce 
wiih  all. — To  General  Washington,  ii.  533. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  57.     (P.,  1788.) 

6486. .    We    wish    to    cultivate 

peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  be- 
lieving that  course  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  our  own. — To  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
vii.  24.    (M..  1816.) 

6487.  PEACE,  The  Deity  and. — I  bles> 
the  Almighty  Being,  Who.  in  gathering  to- 
gether the  waters  under  the  heavens  into  one 
place,  divided  the  dry  land  of  your  hemi- 
sphere from  the  dry  lands  of  ours,  and  said. 
at  least  be  there  peace. — To  Earl  of  Buch.\n. 
iv,  49.3.     (W.,  1803.) 

6488.  PEACE,  Desire  for.— The  power  of 
making  war  often  prevents  it.  and  in  our  case 
would  give  efficacy  to  our  desire  of  peace. — 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford  ed.. 
V,  57.     (P.,  Dec.  1788.) 

6489. .     The    bravery    exhibited 

by  our  citizens  on  that  element  [the  ocean] 
will,  I  tnist,  be  a  testimony  to  the  world  that 
it  is  not  the  want  of  that  virtue  which  makes 
us  seek  their  peace,  but  a  conscientious  desire 
to  direct  the  energies  of  our  nation  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  human  race,  and  not  m 
its  destruction. — First  Annual  Messacf- 
viii,  8.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  118.     (1801.) 

6490.  PEACE,    With    England.— I     ani 

glad  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and  shall 
still  be  more  so,  if,  by  a  reasonable  arrange- 
ment against  impressment,  they  will  make  it 
truly  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  not  a  mere  truce, 
as  we  must  all  consider  it.  until  the  principle 
of  the  war  is  settled. — To  General  Dear- 
born,   vi,  450.    (M.,  March  1815.) 

6491 .    The  United  States  and 

Great  Britain  ought  to  wish  for  peace  and 
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cordial  friendship;  we,  because  you  can  do 
us  more  harm  than  any  other  nation;  and 
you,  because  we  can  do  you  more  good  than 
any  other  nation.— To  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
vii,  22.    (M.,  1816.) 

6492. .  I  reciprocate  congratula- 
tions with  you  sincerely  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  between  our  two  nations.  *  *  *  Let 
both  parties  now  count  soberly  the  value  of 
mutual  friendship.— To  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
vii,  22.     (M.,  1816.) 

6483.  PEACE,  European  wars  and. — 
Till  our  treaty  with  England  be  fully  execu- 
ted, it  is  desirable  to  us  that  all  the  world 
should  be  in  peace.  That  done,  their  wars 
would  do  us  little  harm.— To  Samuel  Os- 
good,   i,  450.     (P.,  178.S.) 

6484.  PEACE,  Faith,  honor  and.— I  hope 
some  means  will  turn  up  of  reconciling  our 
faith  and  honor  with  peace. — To  John 
Adams,  iv,  104.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  505.  (M., 
April  1794.) 

6485. .    I  wish  for  peace,  if  it 

can  be  preserved,  sahe  fide  et  honore. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  504.  (M., 
1794.) 

6486.  PEACE,  With  France. — The  agents 
of  the  two  people  [United  States  and  France] 
are  either  great  bunglers  or  great  rascals, 
when  they  cannot  preserve  that  peace  which 
is  the  universal  wish  of  both. — To  James 
Monroe,  iv,  '20.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  349.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

6487.  .     [My   assailant]    says   I 

am  **  for  peace;  but  it  is  only  with  France  ". 
He  has  told  half  the  truth.  He  would  have 
told  the  whole,  if  he  had  added  England.  I 
am  for  peace  with  both  countries. — To  Sam- 
uel Smith,  iv,  254.  Ford  ED.,  vii,  277.  (M., 
1798.) 

6488.  PEACE,  Happiness  and  prosper- 
ity.— Always  a  friend  to  peace,  and  believing 
it  to  promote  eminently  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  I  am  ever  unwilling 
that  it  should  be  disturbed,  until  greater  and 
more  important  interests  call  for  an  appeal 
to  force.— To  General  Shee.  v,  33.  (W., 
1807.) 

6488. .    All  the  energies  of  the 

European  nations  are  expended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  labor,  property  and  lives  of 
their  people.  On  our  part,  never  had  a  people 
so  favorable  a  chance  of  trying  the  opposite 
system,  of  peace  and  fraternity  with  man- 
kind, and  the  direction  of  all  our  means  and 
faculties  to  the  purposes  of  improvement  in- 
stead of  destruction. — To  President  Monroe. 
vii,  288.    Ford  ed.,  x,  257.    (M.,  1823.) 

6500.  PEACE,  Importance  of. — Peace  is 
our  most  important  interest,  and  a  recovery 
from  debt— To  William  Short,  iv,  414. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  98.    (W.,  1801.) 

6501.  PEACE,  Independence  and.— 
Peace  is  the  most  important  of  all  things  for 


us,  except  the  preserving  an  erect  and  inde- 
pendent attitude.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv,  448.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  173.    (W.,  Oct.  1802.) 

6502.  PEACE,  A  landmark.— To  culti- 
vate peace  *  *  *  [is  one  of]  the  land- 
marks by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in 
all  our  proceedings. — Second  Annual  Mes- 
s.^GE.  viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  186.  (Dec. 
1802.) 

6503.  PEACE,  Love  of.— I  love  peace, 
iand  am  anxious  that  we  should  give  the 
world  still  another  useful  lesson,  by  showing 
to  them  other  modes  of  punishing  injuries 
than  by  war,  which  is  as  much  a  punishment 
to  the  punisher  as  to  the  sufferer. — To  Tench 
CoxE.  iv,  105.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  508.  (M.,  May 
1794.) 

6504.  PEACE,  With  mankind.— I  do 
not  recall  these  recollections  [of  conflicts  with 
the  federal  monarchists]  with  pleasure,  but 
rather  wish  to  forget  them,  nor  did  I  ever 
permit  them  to  affect  social  intercourse.  And 
now,  least  of  all,  am  I  disposed  to  do  so. 
Peace  and  good  will  with  all  mankind  is  my 
sincere  wish. — To  William  Short,  vii,  392. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  335.    (M.,  1825.) 

6505.  PEACE,  Markets  and.— I  hope 
France,  England  and  Spain  will  all  see  it 
their  interest  to  let  us  make  bread  for  them 
in  peace,  and  to  give  us  a  good  price  for  it. — 
To  Colonel  M.  Lewis,  iii,  163.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

6506.  PEACE,  National  reputation  and. 

— I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  our  reputa- 
tion will  be  tarnished  by  our  not  having 
mixed  in  the  mad  contests  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  that,  setting  aside  the  ravings  of  pep- 
per-pot politicians,  of  whom  there  are  enough 
in  every  age  and  country,  I  believe  it  will 
place  us  high  in  the  scale  of  wisdom,  to  have 
preserved  our  country  tranquil  and  prosper- 
ous during  a  contest  which  prostrated  the 
honor,  power,  independence,  laws  and  prop- 
erty of  every  country  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Which  of  them  have  better 
preserved  their  honor?  Has  Spain,  has  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Austria,  the  other  German  powers,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  or  even  Russia?  And  would  we 
accept  of  the  infamy  of  France  or  England 
in  exchange  for  our  honest  reputation,  or  of 
the  result  of  their  enormities,  despotism  to 
the  one.  and  bankruptcy  and  prostration  to 
the  other,  in  exchange  for  the  prosperity,  the 
freedom  and  independence,  which  we  have 
preserved  safely  through  the  wreck? — To  J. 
W.  Eppes.    vi,  15.     (M..  Sep.  181 1.) 

6507.  PEACE,  Our  object. — Peace  with 
all  nations,  and  the  right  which  that  gives  us 
with  respect  to  all  nations,  are  our  object. — 
To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,    iii,  535-     (Pa.,  1793) 

6508.  PEACE,    Passion    for.— Peace    is 

our  passion. — To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  iv, 
491.     (W..  iSo.r) 

6509.  PEACE,  Pipe  of.— I  have  joined 
with  you  sincerely  in  smoking  the  pipe  of 
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peace;  it  is  a  good  old  custom  handed  down 
by  your  ancestors,  and  as  such  I  respect  and 
join  m  It  with  reverence.  I  hope  we  shall 
long  continue  to  smoke  in  friendship  to- 
gether.—To  Brother  John  Baptist  de 
CoiGNE.    viii,  172.     (1781.) 

6510.  PEACE,  A  Polar  star.— Peace  and 
justice  [should]  be  the  polar  stars  of  the 
American  Societies.— To  J.  Correa.  vii,  184. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  164.    (M.,  1820.) 

6511.  PEACE,  A  poUcy  of. -Determined 
as  we  are  to  avoid,  if  possible,  wasting  the 
energies  of  our  people  in  war  and  destruc- 
tion, we  shall  avoid  implicating  ourselves  with 
I  he  powers  of  Europe,  even  in  support  of 
principles  which  we  mean  to  pursue.  They 
have  so  many  other  interests  different  from 
ours,  that  we  must  avoid  being  entangled  in 
them.  We  believe  we  can  enforce  those 
principles,  as  to  ourselves,  by  peaceable 
means,  now  that  we  are  likely  to  have  our 
public  councils  detached  from  foreign  views. 
—To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  370.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  18.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

6512. .     I  hope  that  peace  and 

amity  with  all  nations  will  long  be  the 
character  of  our  land,  and  that  its  prosperity 
under  the  Charter  will  react  on  the  mind  of 
Europe,  and  profit  her  by  the  example.— To 
Earl  of  Buchan.    iv,  494.     (W.,  1803.) 

6513. .    We  ask  for  peace  and 

justice  from  all  nations.— To  James  Monroe 
V,  12.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  450.     (W.,  May  1806.) 

6514. .    The  desire  to  preserve 

our  country  from  the  calamities  and  ravages 
of  war,  by  cultivating  a  disposition,  and  pur- 
suing a  conduct,  conciliatory  and  friendly  to 
all  nations,  has  been  sincerely  entertained 
and  faithfully  followed.  It  was  dictated  by 
the  principles  of  humanity,  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  general  wish  of  our  country. 
—Reply  to  Address,    viii,  118.     (1807.) 

6515.  PEACE,  Politics  and.— We  have 
great  need  of  peace  in  Europe,  that  foreign 
affairs  may  no  longer  bear  so  heavily  on  ours. 
We  have  great  need  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  to  be  left  to  ourselves.  The  enemies 
of  our  Constitution  are  preparing  a  fearful 
operation,  and  the  dissensions  in  this  State 
[Pennsylvania]  are  too  likely  to  bring  things 
to  the  situation  they  wish,  when  our  Bona- 
parte, surrounded  by  his  comrades  in  arms, 
may  step  in  to  give  us  political  salvation  in 
his  way.  It  behooves  our  citizens  to  be  on 
their  guard,  to  be  firm  in  their  principles,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  themselves.  We  are 
able  to  preserve  our  self-government  if  we 
will  but  think  so.— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iv, 
319.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  422.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1800.) 

6516.  PEACE,  Prayers  for.— I  pray  for 
peace,  as  best  for  all  the  world,  best  for  us, 
and  best  for  me,  who  have  already  lived  to 
see  three  wars,  and  now  pant  for  nothing 
"^ofe  than  to  be  permitted  to  depart  in  peace. 
—To  Thomas  Leiper,  vi,  466.  Ford  ed., 
(M..  1815.) 
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6517.  PEACE,  PreseFving.-My  hope  of 
preservmg  peace  for  our  country  is  not 
founoed  m  the  greater  principles  of  non-re- 
sistance under  every  wrong,  but  in  the  belief 

i^n    «r"f  ''"'^-  ^"^^^y  ^^"^"^t  on  our  part 
^hL^'^'^*'''?.  J"^^»^^    an<i    friendship    from 

J •     I^  nations  go  to  war  for 

every  degree  of  injury,  there  would  never  be 

?!f "^  ?^xr^^Ji''-'J''  Madame  de  Stael.     v, 
^33'     (W.,   1807.) 

6519. Tq  preserve  and  secure 

iWnHnn  '  ^d"""  ^^"^  constant  aim  of  my  admin- 
istration.— R.    to   A.     Baltimore   Baptists 

Vlll.    137.       (1808.)  ^AFTIbTS. 

6520.  PEACE,  A  principle  of  govern- 

inent.--Peace,  commerce  and  honest  friend- 
t^h  r^  ^^1  "at»ons,  entangling  aUiances 
with  none,  *  *  *  i  jeem  (one  of  the! 
essential  principles  of  our  government  and 
consequently,  [one]  which  ought  to  shape  iti 
administration.— First  Inaugural  Address; 
Vlll,  4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4,     (1801.) 

^:5^^^'  . •  ^^^^^  has  been  our  prin- 
ciple peace  is  our  interest,  and  peace  has 
saved  to  the  world  this  only  plant  of  free  and 
rational  government  now  existing  in  it 
*  However,  therefore,  we  may  have 
been  reproached  for  pursuing  our  Quaker  sys- 

f  o^^i^ll^^l"  ^^^  '^^  ^^^'"P  of  wisdom  on 
u.  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our 
citizens  will  attest  its  merit.  And  this  I 
Prn^^'/'  ^^J"^""^!  legitimate  object  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  first  duty  of  governors  and 
not  the  slaugh  er  of  men  and  devastation  of 
the  countries  placed  under  their  care,  in  our- 
suit  of  a  fantastic  honor,  unallied  to  virtue  or 
liappmess;  or  in  gratification  of  the  aner>' 
passions,  or  the  pride  of  administrators  ex'- 
cited  by  personal  incidents,  in  which  their 
citizens  have  no  concern.— To  General  Kos- 
ciusko.   V,  585.     (M..  181 1.) 


6522.  PEACE,  And  profit.— Peace  and 
profit  will,  I  hope,  be  our  lot-To  bT^jam^s 
Vaughan.    iii,  159.     (N.Y..  1790.) 

6523.  PEACE,  Prosperity  and.-Our  de- 
sire is  to  pursue  ourselves  the  path  of  peace 
a.s  the  only  one  leading  surely  to  prosperity-. 
37  il,  /o^  Hammond,  iii,  559.  Foro  ed.. 
VI,  253.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

6524.-— — _     I    have   ever   cherished 

the  same  spirit  with  all  nations,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  peace,  prosperity,  liberty  and 
morals,  have  an  intimate  connection.— To  Dr. 
ar^f8i  T"^^*     vi,  215.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  421. 

6525.  PEACE,  Public  welfare  and.— We 
wish  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  nations,  believing  that  course  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  our  own.— To  Rurus 
I^G.     IV,  444.     Ford  ed.,  viii,   164.     (\V.. 

6526  PEACE,  Pursuit  of —From  the  mo- 
ment  which  sealed  our  peace  and  independ- 
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ence,  our  nation  has  wisely  pursued  the  paths 
of  peace  and  justice.  During  the  period  in 
which  I  have  been  charged  with  its  concerns, 
no  effort  has  been  spared  to  exempt  us  from 
the  wrongs  and  the  rapacity  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  *  *  *  I  feel  assured  that  no 
American  will  hesitate  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  his  insulted  country,  in  defence 
of  that  freedom  and  independence  achieved 
by  the  wisdom  of  sages,  and  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  heroes.— R.  to  A.  Georgetown 
Repubucans.    viii,  159.     (1809.) 

6527. .  Do  what  is  right,  leav- 
ing the  people  of  Europe  to  act  their  follies 
and- crimes  among  themselves,  while  we  pur- 
sue in  good  faith  the  paths  of  peace  and 
prosperity. — To  President  Monroe,  vii,  290. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  259.    (M.,  1823.) 

6528.  PEACE,  Securing.— Whatever  en- 
ables us  to  go  to  war,  secures  our  peace. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  v,  198.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

6529.  PEACE,   Wisdom  of.— Peace  and 

friendship  with  all  mankind  is  our  wisest 
policy;  and  I  wish  we  may  be  permitted  to 
pursue  it.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  553. 
(P.,  1786.) 

6530.  PEACE,  Wishes  for. — That  peace, 
safety,  and  concord  may  be  the  portion  of  our 
native  land,  and  be  long  enjoyed  by  our  fel- 
low-citizens, is  the  most  ardent  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing or  preserving  them,  I  shall  think  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain. — To  Benjamin 
Waring,     iv,  378.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6531. .    It  is  impossible  that  any 

other  man  should  wish  peace  as  much  as  I 
co;  although  duty  may  control  that  wish. — 
To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  168. 
(W.,  Dec.  1807.)     See  Alliances. 

6532.  PEACE  vs.  WAB. — I  value  peace, 
and  I  should  unwillingly  see  any  event  take 
place  which  would  render  war  a  necessary 
resource. — To  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
435-    (W.,  April  1802.) 

6533. .     I   hope  we  shall  prove 

how  much  happier  for  man  the  Quaker 
policy  is,  and  that  the  life  of  the  feeder,  is 
better  than  that  of  the  fighter ;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  that  the  desolation  by  these 
maniacs  [European  kings]  of  one  part  of 
the  earth  is  the  means  of  improving  it  in 
other  parts. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  245. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  217.     (M.,  1822.) 

—  PELISIPIA,  Proposed  State  of  .—See 

Western  Territory. 

6534.  PENDLETOK  (Edmund),  Ad- 
dress of. — Your  patriarchal  address  to  your 
country  is  running  through  all  the  republican 
papers,  and  has  a  very  great  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  short,  simple,  and  presents  things  in 
a  view  they  readily  comprehend.  The  char- 
acter and  circumstances,  too,  of  the  writer  leave 
them  without  doubts  of  his  motives. — To  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  iv,  274.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  336. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 


6535.  PENDLETOK  (Edmund),  Per- 
severance.— Mr.  Pendleton  *  *  ♦  was  the 
ablest  man  in  debate  I  have  ever  met  with.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical  fancy  of  Mr. 
Henry,  his  sublime  imagination,  his  lofty  and 
overwhelming  diction ;  but  he  was  cool,  smooth 
and  persuasive ;  his  language  flowing,  chaste 
and  embellished ;  his  conceptions  quick,  acute 
and  full  of  resource ;  never  vanquished :  for  if 
he  lost  the  main  battle,  he  returned  upon  you. 
and  regained  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a 
drawn  one,  by  dexterous  manoeuvres,  skir- 
mishes in  detail,  and  the  recovery  of  small  ad- 
vantages which,  little  singly,  were  important 
altogether.  You  never  knew  when  you  were 
clear  of  him,  but  were  harassed  by  his  perse- 
verance, until  the  patience  was  worn  down  ot 
all  who  had  less  of  it  than  himself.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
benevolent  of  men,  the  kindest  friend,  the  most 
amiable  and  pleasant  of  companions,  which  in- 
sured a  favorable  reception  to  whatever  came 
from  him. — Autobiography,  i,  37.  Ford  ed., 
i,  50.     (1821.) 

6536.  PENDULUM,   Advantages    of.— 

The  great  and  decisive  superiority  of  the  pendu- 
lum, as  a  standard  of  measure,  is  its  accessi- 
bility to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
— To  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  vi,  20.  (M.,  181 1.) 

6537.  PENDULUM,  Construction  of  .—I 
have  a  curiosity  to  try  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  here.  *  *  *  The  bob  should 
be  spherical,  of  lead,  and  its  radius,  I  presume, 
about  one  inch.  *  *  ♦  The  suspending  rod 
should  be  such  as  not  to  be  affected  by  heat  or 
cold,  nor  yet  so  heavy  as  to  affect  too  sensibly 
the  centre  of  oscillation.  Would  not  a  rod 
of  wood  not  larger  than  a  large  wire  answer 
this  double  view?  *  ♦  *  Iron  has  been  found 
but  about  six  times  as  strong  as  wood  while 
its  specific  gravity  is  eight  times  as  great.  ♦  •  * 
A  rod  of  white  oak  not  larger  than  a  seine 
twine,  would  probably  support  a  spherical  bob 
of  lead  of  one  inch  radius. — To  Dr.  Robert 
Patterson,    vi,   26.     (M.,   181 1.) 

6538.  PENDULUM,  Experiments  with. 
— I  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  precaution  of 
making  the  experiment  of  the  pendulum  on 
the  sea-shore,  because  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  United  States  would  not  add  1-5000  part  to 
the  length  of  the  earth's  radius,  nor  1-128  of  an 
inch  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  The  high- 
est part  of  the  Andes,  indeed,  might  add  about 
I -1 000  to  the  earth's  radius,  and  1-25  of  an 
inch  to  the  pendulum.  As  it  has  been  thought 
worth  mention,  I  will  insert  it  also. — To  David 
RiTTENHOUsE.    iii,  149.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

—  PENNSYLVANIA,  Boundary  line.— 
See  Boundaries. 

6539.  PENNSYLVANIA,  Electoral  in- 
fluence.— In  Pennsylvania,  the  election  has 
been  triumphantly  carried  by  the  republicans : 
their  antagonists  having  got  but  two  out  of 
eleven  members  [of  Congress],  and  the  vote  of 
this  State  can  generally  turn  the  balance. — To 
T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  491.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  134. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

6540.  PENNSYLVANIA,  Patriotism.— 

I  shall  always  be  thankful  for  any  informa- 
tion *  ♦  ♦  which  may  enable  me  to  understand 
the  differences  of  opinion  and  interest  which 
seem  to  be  springing  up  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tc 
be  subjects  of  uneasiness.  If  that  State  splits 
it  will  let  us  down  into  the  abyss.  I  hope  so 
much  from  the  patriotism  of  all,  that  they  will 
make    all    smaller    interests    give    way    to    the 
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greater  importance  of  the  general  welfare. — To 
William  Duane.  Ford  kd.,  viii,  54.  (W.,  May 
1801.)  . 

6541.  PENNSYLVANIA,  BeUg^ious 
freedom. — The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  set  us 
the  first  example  of  the  wholesome  and  happy 
eiTects  of  religious  freedom. — To  M.  Dufief. 
vi,  341.     (M.,  1814.) 

6542. .    The  cradle  of  toleration 

and  freedom  of  religion. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,   vii.  266.    Ford  ed.,  x,  242.  (M.,  1822.) 

6543.  PENNSYLVANIA,    BepubUcan- 

ism. — Pennsylvania  is  coming  majestically 
round  to  the  true  principles. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv, 
300.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.     (M.,  March  1799.) 

6544. .    In  the  electoral  election 

[1808]  Pennsylvania  really  spoke  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  to  the  monarchists  of  our  country,  and 
while  that  State  continues  so  firm,  with  the 
solid  mass  of  republicanism  to  the  South  and 
West,  snch  efforts  as  we  have  lately  seen  in 
the  anti-republican  portion  of  our  country  can- 
not ultimately  affect  our  security. — To  Dr.  E. 
Griffith,    v,  450.     (M.,  1809.) 

6545.  PENNSYLVANIA,  Virginia  and. 

— With  respect  to  your  State  particularly,  we 
shall  take  very  great  pleasure  in  cultivating 
every  disposition  to  harmony  and  mutual  aid*. 
That  policy  would  be  very  unsound  which 
should  build  our  interest  or  happiness  on  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  yours. — To  the  Presi- 
dent OF  Pennsylvania.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  17.  (R., 
1781.) 

6546. .    The  permanence  of  our 

Union  hanging  on  the  harmony  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  I  hope  that  will  continue  as  long 
as  our  government  continues  to  be  a  blessing  to 
mankind. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
209.     (M.,    1824.) 

6547.  PENSACOLA,  Capture  of.^The 
capture  of  Pensacola,  which  furnished  so  much 
speculation  for  European  news-writers  (who 
imagine  that  our  political  code,  like  theirs, 
had  no  chapter  of  morality),  was  nothing  here. 
In  the  first  moment,  indeed  there  was  a  gen- 
eral outcry  of  condemnation  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  wrongful  aggression.  But  this  was 
quieted  at  once  by  information  that  it  had  been 
taken  without  orders,  and  would  be  instantly 
restored.  *  ♦  ♦  This  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  our  citizens  to  countenance  no  injustice  to- 
wards a  foreign  nation  filled  me  with  comfort 
as  to  our  future  course. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  x,   115.     (M.,  Nov.   1818.) 

6548.  PENSIONS,    Prodigalities    of.— 

Nor  should  we  wonder  at  *  ♦  ♦  [the]  pressure 
[for  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which  *  *  *  [the  French]  people  were  ground 
to  powder ;  when  we  pass  in  review  ♦  *  *  the 
prodigalities  of  pensions. — ^Autobiography. 
i,  86.     Ford  ed.,  i.  118.     (1821.) 

6549.  PENSIONS,  Public— Every  person 

*  *  ♦  qualified  to  elect  [to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Virginia]  shall  be  capable  of  be- 
ing elected  [to  the  House  of  Representatives]. 
'^  *  *  During  his  continuance  in  the  said  office, 
he  shall  hold  no  public  pension  *  ♦  *  . — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  15. 
(June  1776.) 

6550. .    While  in  the  senatorial 

office  they  [the  members]  shall  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  pension. — Proposed  Va. 
"       -'tution.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  16.     (June  1776.} 


6551.  PENSIONS,  Taxes   and.— We   do 

not  mean  that  our  people  shall  be  burthened 
with  oppressive  taxes  to  provide  sinecures  for 
the  idle  or  the  wicked,  unaer  color  of  providing 
for  a  civil  list. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  Prop- 
osition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  480.     (July  1775.) 

6552.  PEOPLE,  Administration  of  law 
and. — ^That  people  will  be  happiest  whose 
laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered. — 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  221.    (1779.) 

6553.  PEOPLE,  American  vs.  BritisK — 
Our  country  is  getting  into  a  ferment  against 
yours,  or  rather  has  caught  it  from  yours. 
God  knows  how  this  will  end;  but  assuredly 
in  one  extreme  or  the  other.  There  can  be 
no  medium  between  those  who  have  loved  so 
much. — To  Dr.  Price,  i,  378.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
84.    (P.,  1785.) 

6554.  PEOPLE,  American  and  Enro- 
pean. — If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
to  set  themselves  to  work  to  emancipate  the 
minds  of  their  subjects  from  their  present 
ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that,  as  zeal- 
ously  as  they  now  endeavor  the  contrary,  a 
thousand  years  would  not  place  them  on 
that  high  ground  on  which  our  common  peo- 

Ele  are  now  setting  out.  Ours  could  not  have 
een  so  fairly  put  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
common  sense,  had  they  not  been  separated 
from  their  parent  stock,  and  kept  from  con- 
tamination, either  from  them,  or  the  other 
people  of  the  old  world,  by  the  intervention 
of  so  wide  an  ocean. — To  George  Wythe. 
ii,  7.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  268.    (P.,  1786.) 

6555.  PEOPLE,  American  and  French. 
— There  is  an  affection  between  the  two  peo- 
ples [the  Americans  and  French]  which  dis- 
poses them  to  favor  one  another. — To  Count 
de  Vergennes.    i,  390.     (P.,  1785.) 

6556.  PEOPLE,  Animosities. — The  ani- 
mosities of  sovereigns  are  temporary  and  may 
be  allayed;  but  those  which  seize  the  whole 
body  of  a  people,  and  of  a  people,  too,  who 
dictate  their  own  measures,  produce  calam- 
ities of  long  duration. — To  C.  W.  F,  Dcmas. 
i,  SS3'     (P.,  1786.) 

6557.  PEOPLE,  Ascendency  of.— Lay 
down  true  principles  and  adhere  to  them 
inflexibly.  Do  not  be  friRhtened  into  their 
surrender  by  the  alarms  ot  the  timid,  or  the 
croakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendency 
of  the  people.  If  experience  be  called  for, 
appeal  to  that  of  our  fifteen  or  twenty  gov- 
ernments for  forty  years,  and  show  me 
where  the  people  have  done  half  the  mischief 
in  these  forty  years,  that  a  single  despot 
would  have  done  in  a  single  year;  or* show 
half  the  riots  and  rebellions,  the  crimes  and 
the  punishments,  which  have  taken  place  in 
any  single  nation,  under  kingly  government 
during  the  same  period. — ^To  Samuel  Kerch- 
iVAL.    vii,  II.     Ford  ed.,  x,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

6558.  PEOPLE,  Authority  of.— I  con- 
sider the  people  who  constitute  a  society  or 
nation  as  the  source  of  all  authority  in  that 
nation ;  as  free  to  transact  their  common  con- 
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cerns  by  any  ajrents  they  think  proper;  to 
change  these  agents  individually,  or  the  or- 
ganization of  them  in  form  or  function  when- 
ever they  please ;  that  all  the  acts  done  by 
these  agents  under  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
are  the  acts  of  the  nation,  are  obligatory  on 
them,  and  enure  to  their  use,  and  can  in  no 
wise  be  annulled  or  affected  by  any  change  in 
the  form  of  the  government,  or  of  the  per- 
sons administering  it.— Opinion  on  French 
Treaties,  vii,  612.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  220.  (April 
1793.) 

6559. .  Leave  no  authority  ex- 
isting not  responsible  to  the  people. — To  Isaac 
H.  Tiffany,    vii,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

6560. .    All  authority  belongs  teT' 

the  people. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  213. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  190.    (M.,  1821.) 

6561.  PEOPLE,  Blood  of. — On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  [Europe]  the  blood  of  the 
people  is  become  an  inheritance,  and  those 
who  fatten  on  it  will  not  relinquish  it  easily. 
— To  E.  RuTLEDGE.  ii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  v,  42. 
(P..  1788.) 

6562.  PEOPLE,  Cities  and.— When  the 
people  get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large 
cities,  as  in  Europe,  they  will  become  corrupt 
as  in  Europe.* — To  James  Madison,  ii,  332. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  479-     (P.,  1787.  ) 

6563.  PEOPLE,  City  and  country.— The 
inhabitants  of  the  commercial  cities  are  as 
different  in  sentiment  and  character  from  the 
country  people  as  any  two  distinct  nations, 
and  are  clamorous  against  the  order  of 
things  [republicanism]  established  by  the  ag- 
ricultural interest. — To  M.  Pictet.  iv,  463. 
(W.,  1803.) 

6564.  PEOPLE,  Confidence  in. — My  con- 
fidence *  *  *  in  my  countrymen  generally 
leaves  me  without  much  fear  for  the  future. 
— To  James  Fishback.    v,  470.    (M.,  1809.) 

6565.  PEOPLE,  Control  by.— Unless  the 
mass  retains  sufficient  control  over  those  in- 
trusted with  the  powers  of  their  government, 
these  will  be  perverted  to  their  own  oppres- 
sion, and  to  the  perpetuation  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  individuals  and  their  families 
selected  for  the  trust.  Whether  our  Consti- 
tution has  hit  on  the  exact  degree  of  control 
necessary,  is  yet  under  experiment ;  and  it  is 
a  most  encouraging  reflection  that  distance 
and  other  difficulties  securing  us  against  the 
brigand  governments  of  Europe,  in  the  safe 
enjoyment  of  our  farms  and  firesides,  the  ex- 
periment stands  a  better  chance  of  being  sat- 
isfactorily made  here  than  on  any  occasion 
yet  presented  by  history.— To  Mr.  Vander 
Kemp.  *vi,  45-     (M.,  1812.) 

6566.  ^= — .r^I  know  no  safe  depos- 
itary of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  society 
but  the  people  themselves;  and  if  we  think 
them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exercise  their 
control    with    a    wholesome    discretion,    the 

*  In  the  Congress  edition  "  When  we  get  piled 
upon  one  another  in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we 
shall  become  as  corrupt  as  in  Europe,  and  go  to  eat- 
inft  one  another  as  they  do  there.  "—Editor. 


remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  in- 
form their  discretion  by  education.  This  is 
the  true  corrective  of  abuses  of  constitutional 
power.— To  William  C.  jAfivis.  vii,  179. 
Forded.,  x,  161.    (M.,  1820.)  / 

6567.  PEOPLE,  GorruptioxL  and.— A 
germ  of  corruption  indeed  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  our  dear  mother  country,  and 
has  already  borne  fruit,  but  its  blight  is  be- 
gun from  the  breath  of  the  people. — To  J.  P. 
Brksot  de  Warville.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  249. 
(Pa.,  1793) 

6568.  PEOPLE,  Deception  of. — The  spirit 
of  1776  is  not  dead.  It  has  only  been 
slumbering.  The  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  substantially  republican.  But  their  vir- 
tuous feelings  have  been  played  on  by  some 
fact  with  more  fiction ;  they  have  been  the 
dupes  of  artful  manoeuvres,  ana  mage  tora 
momfiflJLiOLbe  willing  insjruments^m  fofging" 
chainsfor  jEem  selves.  But  timfi  and  frui^ 
have  dissipated  the  delusion,  and  opened  their 
eyes. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv,  300.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
373.     (M.,  March  I799-) 

6569. .  Our  citizens  may  be  de- 
ceived for  awhile,  and  have  been  deceived; 
but  as  long  as  the  presses  can  be  protected, 
we  may  trust  to  them  for  light. — To  Archi- 
bald Stuart.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  378.    (M.,  1799.) 

6570. .    The  lesson  we  have  had 

will  probably  be  useful  to  the  people  at  large, 
by  showing  to  them  how  capable  they  are 
of  being  made  the  instruments  of  their  own 
bondage.— To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  424. 
(W.,  1801.) 

6571.  PEOPLE,  Duty  of  ruler8.-vro  in- 
form the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  follow 
their  will,  is  the  chief  duty  of  those  placed 
at  their  head.^To  M.  Dumas,  ii,  297.  (P., 
1787.) 

6572.  PEOPLE,  Enforcement  of  rights. 
— The  spirit  of  the  times  may  alter,  will  alter. 
Our  rulers  will  become  corrupt,  our  people 
careless.  *  *  *  They  will  be  forgotten, 
and  their  rights  disregarded.  They  will  for- 
get themselves,  but  in  the  sole  faculty  of 
making  money,  and  will  never  think  of  uni- 
ting to  effect  a  due  respect  for  their  rights. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  402.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
266.     (1782.) 

6573.  PEOPLE,  English.— For  the 
achievement  of  this  happy  event  [peacel  we 
call  for  and  confide  in  the  good  offices  of  our 
fellow-subjects  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Of  their 
friendly  dispositions  we  do  not  cease  to  hope ; 
aware,  as  they  must  be,  that  they  have  noth- 
ing more  to  expect  from  the  same  common 
enemy,  than  the  humble  favor  of  being  last 
devoured. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.     Ford  ed.,  i,  475.     (July  177.S.) 

6574. .  Nor  have  we  been  want- 
ing in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  at- 
tempts by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  un- 
warrantable jurisdiction  over  these  our  States. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances 
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of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here,  no  one 
of  which  could  warrant  so  strange  a  pre- 
tension; that  these  were  effected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  blood  and  treasure,  un- 
assisted by  the  wealth  or  strength  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  in  constituting,  indeed,  our  sev- 
eral forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted 
one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with 
them ;  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament 
was  no  part  of  our  constitution,  nor  ever  in 
idea,  if  history  may  be  credited ;  and  we  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magna- 
nimity as  well  as  to  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which 
were  likely  to  interrupt  our  connection  and 
correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity, 
and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them, 
by  the  regular  course  of  their  laws,  of  re- 
moving from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of 
our  harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  elec- 
tions, reestablished  them  in  power.  At  this 
very  time,  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief 
Magistrate  to  send  over  not  only  soldiers  of 
our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign 
mercenaries,  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These 
facts  have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  af- 
fection, and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce 
forever  these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must 
endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them, 
to  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends.  We 
might  have  been  a  free  and  a  great  people  to- 
gether ;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur  and 
of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity. 
Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have  it.  The  road  to 
happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us,  too.  We 
will  tread  it  apart  from  them,  and  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal 
separation.* — Declaration  of  Independence 
AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6575. .    The  spirit  of  hostility  to 

us  has  always  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  King, 
but  it  has  now  extended  itself  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic councils.  In  a  country,  where  the  voice  o£ 
the  people  influences  so  much  the  measures  of 
administration,  and  where  it  coincides  with  the 
private  temper  of  the  King,  there  is  no  pro- 
nouncing on  future  events.  It  is  true  they 
have  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose  by  a  war 
with  us ;  but  interest  is  not  the  strongest  passion 
in  the  human  breast. — To  James  Ross,  i,  561. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  217.     (P.,  1786.) 

6576. .    The  people  of  England, 

I  think,  arc  less  oppressed  than  the  people  in 
France.  But  it  needs  but  half  an  eye  to  see,  when 
among  them,  that  the  foundation  is  laid  in  their 

*  ConRrress  chanjred  the  passage  as  follows .  "  Nor 
have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time, 
of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and 
settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native 
justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  us'urpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
our  connection  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  j  nstice  and  of  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace, 
"-iends."— Editor. 


dispositions  for  the  establishment  of  a  despot- 
ism. Nobility,  wealth  and  pomp  are  the  ob- 
jects of  their  admiration.  They  are  by  no 
means  the  free-minded  people  we  suppose  thei.^ 
in  America.  Their  learned  men,  too,  are  few 
in  number,  and  are  less  learned.,  and  infinite'.} 
less  emancipated  from  prejudices  than  are 
those  of  this  country  [r ranee]. — To  George 
Wythe,   ii,  8.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  269.     (P.,  1786.) 

6677. .    England     presents     the 

singular  phenomenon  of  a  nation,  the  individu- 
als of  which  are  as  faithful  to  their  private 
engagements  and  duties,  as  honorable,  as 
worthy,  as  those  of  any  nation  on  earth,  and 
whose  government  is  yet  the  most  unprincipled 
at  this  day  known. — To  John  Langdon.  v.  514. 
(M.,   1810.) 

6578. .    The  English  people  are 

individually  as  respectable  as  those  of  other 
nations, — it  is  her  government  which  is  so 
corrupt,  and  which  has  destroyed  the  nation. — 
To  William  Duane.  v,  552.  Ford  ed..  ix,  2S7. 
(M.,   1810.) 

6679. .    I  should  be  glad  to  see 

their  farmers  and  mechanics  come  here,  but  I 
hope  their  nobles,  priests  and  merchants  i»i!- 
be  kept  at  home  to  be  moralized  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  new  government, — To  William 
Duane.    v,  552.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  287.    (M..  1810.  > 

6680. .    The  English  have  been 

a  wise,  a  virtuous  and  truly  estimable  people. 
But  commerce  and  a  corrupt  government  have 
rotted  them  to  the  core.  Every  generous,  nay. 
every  just  sentiment,  is  absorbed  in  the  thirst 
for  gold.  I  speak  of  their  cities,  which  we 
may  certain W  pronounce  to  be  ripe  for  despot- 
ism, and  ntted  for  no  other  government. 
Whether  the  leaven  of  the  agricultural  body  -s 
sufficient  to  regenerate  the  residuary  mass,  and 
maintain  it  in  a  sound  state,  under  any  reforma- 
tion of  government,  may  still  be  doubted. — T.» 
Mr.  Ogilvie.     v,  604.     (M.,  181 1.) 

6681. .    The  individuals  of   the 

[British]  nation  I  have  ever  honored  and  es- 
teemed, the  basis  of  their  character  being  es- 
sentially worthy;  but  I  consider  their  govern- 
ment as  the  most  flap^itious  which  has  existc  \ 
since  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  whom  thev 
make  their  model. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  46. 
(P.F.,  x8i6.) 

6682.  PEOPLE,  Errors  of.-£The  people 
are  the  only  censors  of  their  governors:  ar.l 
even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep  these  to 
the  true  principles  of  their  institution.  T^. 
punish  these  errors  too  severely  would  Yk^ 
to  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of  the  public 
liberty ^To  Edward  Carrington.  ii,  911 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  3.S9-     (P..  1787) 

6688.  PEOPIiE,  European. — Behold  me 
at  length  on  the  vaunted  scene  of  Europe ' 
♦  ♦  *  You  are,  perhaps,  curious  to  knou 
how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  savage  of  the 
mountains  of  America.  Not  advantageously.  ! 
assure  you.  I  find  the  general  fate  of  bumanitv 
here  most  deplorable.  The  truth  of  Voltaire' v 
observation  offers  itself  perpetually,  that  even, 
man  here  must  be  either  the  hammer  or  the 
anvil.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  that  country  t" 
which  they  say  we  shaa  pass  hereafter,  anil 
where  we  are  to  see  God  and  His  angels  h\ 
splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned  trampled 
under  their  feet.  While  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  thus  suffering  under  physical  and 
moral  oppression,  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
amine more  nearly  the  condition  of  the  i^e:il. 
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to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  the  circumstan- 
ces in  their  situation  which  dazzle  the  bulk  of 
spectators,  and,  especially,  to  compare  it  with 
that  degree  of  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  in 
America,  by  every  class  of  people.  Intrigi^es 
of  love  occupy  the  younger,  and  those  of  am- 
bition, the  elder  part  of  the  great.  Conjugal 
love  having  no  existence  among  them,  domestic 
happiness,  of  which  that  is  the  basis,  is  utterly 
unknown.  In  lieu  of  this,  are  substituted  pur- 
suits which  nourish  and  invigorate  all  our  bad 
passion^,  and  which  offer  only  moments  of 
ecstacy  amidst  days  and  months  of  restlessness 
and  torment.  Much,  very  much  inferior,  this, 
to  the  tranquil,  permanent  felicity  with  which 
domestic  society  in  America  blesses  most  of  its 
inhabitants;  leaving  them  to  follow  steadily 
those  pursuits  which  health  and  reason  approve, 
and  rendering  truly  delicious  the  intervals  of 
those  pursuits. — To  Mr.  Bellini,  j,  444.  (P., 
1785.) 

6584.  PEOPLE,  Freedom  and.— I  am  not 
among  those  who  fear  the  people.  They,  and 
not  the  rich,  are  our  dependence  for  continued 
freedom.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  14. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  41.    (M.,  1816.) 

6585.  PEOPLE,  French. — I  do  love  this 
people  with  all  my  heart,  and  think  that  with 
a  better  religion,  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment and  their  present  governors,  their  con- 
dition and  country  would  be  most  enviable. — 
To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  61.  (P., 
1785.) 

6586. .    It  is  difficult  to  conceive 

how  so  good  a  people,  with  so  good  a  King,  so 
well-disposed  rulers  in  general,  so  genial  a 
climate,  so  fertile  a  soil,  should  be  rendered  so 
ineffectual  for  producing  human  happiness  by 
one  single  curse, — ^that  of  a  bad  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  a  fact.  In  spite  of  the  mild- 
ness of  their  governors,  the  people  are  ground 
to  powder  by  the  vices  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. Of  twenty  millions  of  people  supposed 
to  be  in  France,  I  am  of  opmion  there  are 
nineteen  millions  more  wretched,  more  accursed 
in  every  circumstance  of  human  existence  ^an 
the  most  conspicuously  wretched  individual  of 
the  whole  United  States.— To  Mrs.  Trist.  i, 
394.     (P.,  1785.)     • 

6587. .  Two  peoples  whose  in- 
terests, whose  principles,  whose  habits  of  at- 
tachment, founded  on  fellowship  in  war  and 
mutual  kindnesses,  have  so  many  points  of 
union,  cannot  but  be  easilv  kept  together. — To 
M.  Odit.     iv,  123.     (M.,  Oct.  1795) 

6588. .    The  body  of  the  people 

of  •  *  *  [France]  love  us  cordially. — To 
John  Langdon.     i,  429.     (P.,  1785.) 

6589. .    In  science  the  mass  of 

the  people  [of  France]  are  two  centuries  behind 
ours ;  their  literati  a  dozen  years  before  us. 
Books,  really  good,  acquire  just  reputation  in 
that  time,  and  so  become  known  to  us,  and  com- 
municate to  us  all  their  advances  in  knowled^^e. 
Is  not  this  delay  compensated  by  our  being 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  that  swarm  of  non- 
sensical publications  which  issues  daily  from  a 
thousand  presses,  and  perishes  in  the  issuing? — 
To  Mr.  Bellini,     i,  444.     (P.,  1785.) 

6590. .    Certain   it  is  that  they 

[the  farming  classes  in  South  of  France]  are 
less  happy  and  less  virtuous  in  villages,  than 
they  would  be  insulated  with  their  families 
on  the  grounds  they.^-  cultivate. — Travels  in 
France,     ix,  313.     (17^) 


6691. .    I  cannot  leave  this  great 

and  good  country  without  expressing  my  sense 
of  its  preeminence  of  character  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  A  more  benevolent  people 
I  have  never  known,  nor  greater  warmth  and 
devotedness  in  their  select  friendships.  Their 
kindness  and  accommodation  to  strangers  is  un- 
paralleled, and  the  hospitality  of  Paris  is  be- 
yond anything  I  had  conceived  to  be  practicable 
in  a  large  city.  Their  eminence,  too,  in  science, 
the  communicative  dispositions  of  their  scien- 
tific men,  the  politeness  of  the  general  manners, 
the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  conversation,  give 
a  charm  to  their  society,  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  In  a  comparison  of  this  with  other  coun- 
tries, we  have  the  proof  of  primacy,  which  was 
given  to  Themistocles  after  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amis.  Every  general  voted  to  himself  the  first 
reward  of  valor,  and  the  second  to  Themisto- 
cles. So,  ask  the  travelled  inhabitant  of  any 
nation,  in  what  country  on  earth  would  you 
rather  live?  Certainly,  in  my  own.  where  are 
all  my  friends,  my  relations,  and  the  earliest 
and  sweetest  affections  and  recollections  of 
my  life.  Wh!ch  would  be  your  second  choice? 
France. — Autobiography,  i,  107.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
148.     (1821.) 

6592.  PEOPLE,  Frugality  and  happi- 
ness.— Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide 
ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  too  high-minded  to  en- 
dure the  degradations  of  the  others;  possess- 
ing a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for 
our  descendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thou- 
sandth generation;  entertaining  a  due  sense 
of  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own  fac- 
ulties, to  the  acquisitions  of  our  own  industry, 
to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, resulting,  not  from  birth,  but  from  our 
actions,  and  their  sense  of  them ;  enlightened 
by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and 
practiced  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them 
inculcating  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  grati- 
tude and  the  love  of  man ;  acknowledg- 
ing and  adoring  an  overruling  Providence, 
which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  that 
it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man -here 
and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter,-Fwith 
all  these  blessings,  what  more  is  neces- 
sary to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow- 
citizens — a  wise  and  frugal  government, 
which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
another,  which  shall  leave  them  otherwise 
free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take 
from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earn^  This  is  the  sum  of  good  govem- 
ment^nd  this  |s  necessary  to  close  the  circle 
of  our  felicities!J-FiRST  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  3.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  3.     (1801.) 

6593.  PEOPLE,  Government  and. — Every 
government  degenerates  when  trussed  to  the 
rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The  people 
themselves,  therefore,  are  its  only  safe  de- 
positaries. And  to  render  even  them  safe, 
their  minds  must  be  improved  to  a  certain 
degree. — Notes  on  Virginia.  viii,  390. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  254.     (1782.) 

6594. .    A  tractable  people  may 

be  governed  in  large  bodies;  but.  in  propor- 
tion as  they  depart  from  this  character,  the 
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extent  of  their  government  must  be  less. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  333. 
(P..  1786.) 

6505. .    The  government  which 

can  wield  the  arm  of  the  people  must  be  the 
strongest  possible.— To  Mr.  Weaver,  v,  89. 
(W.,  1807.) 

6506. .  No  government  can  con- 
tinue good,  but  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple.—To  John  Adams,  vii,  149.  Ford  ed., 
X,  I  S3.     (M..  1810.) 

6507.  FEOFLEy  Imposing  upon.— As 
little  [as  to  shut  up  the  press]  is  it  necessary 
to  impose  on  the  people's  senses,  or  dazzle 
their  minds  by  pomp,  splendor,  or  forms. 
Instead  of  this  artificial,  how  much  surer  is 
that  real  respect,  which  results  from  the  use 
")f  their  reason,  and  the  habit  of  bringing 
everything  to  the  test  of  common  sense. — To 
Judge  Tyler,    iv,  548.     (W..  1804.) 

6508.  FEOFLE,  Independent  of  ail. — 
Independence  can  be  trusted  nowhere  but 
with  the  neople  in  mass.  They  are  inherently 
independent  of  all  but  moral  law. — To  Spen- 
cer Roane,  vii,  134.  Ford  ed.,  x,  141. 
(P.  F.,  1819.) 

6500.  FEOFLE,  Industry— The  rights 
[of  the  people]  to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of 
their  own  industry  can  never  be  protected 
against  the  selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject 
to  their  control  at  short  periods. — To  Isaac 
H.  Tiffany,    vii,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

6600. .    No  other  depositaries  of 

power  [than  the  people  themselves]  have  ever 
yet  been  found,  which  did  not  end  in  convert- 
ing to  their  own  profit  the  earnings  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge.— To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  36.  Ford  ed.,  x,  45.  (M., 
1816.)     See  Industry. 

6601.  FEOFLE,  Judgment  of.— The 
firmness  with  which  the  people  have  with- 
stood the  late  abuses  of  the  press,  the  dis- 
cernment they  have  manifested  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  show  that  they  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  hear  everything  true  and 
false,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  be- 
tween them.— To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  549- 
(W.,  1804.)     See  Newspapers. 

6602.  FEOFLE,  Legislative  powers. — 
While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to  whom 
the  people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  leg- 
islation, they  alone  possess,  and  may  exercise, 
those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved 
by  the  lopping  off  of  one  or  more  of  their 
branches,  the  power  reverts  to  the  people, 
who  may  exercise  it  to  imlimited  extent, 
either  assembling  together  in  person,  sending 
deputies,  or  in  any  other  way  they  may  think 
proper. — Rights  of  British  America,  i,  138. 
Ford  ed..  i,  443.     (i774) 

6603.  FEOFLE,  Liberty  and  the.— The 
people  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberty. — To  James  Madi- 
son,   ii,  332.     (P.,  1787) 

6604.  FEOFLE,  New  England.— The  ad- 
venturous genius  and  intrepidity  of  those  peo- 


ple [New  Englanders]  is  amazing.  They  are 
now  intent  on  burning  Boston  as  a  hive  which 
gives  cover  to  [British]  regulars;  and  none 
are  more  bent  upon  it  than  the  very  people 
who  come  out  of  it,  and  whose  prosperity 
lies  there. — To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
461.     (Pa.,  July  4.  177.S.) 

6605.  FEOFLE,  Oppressed.— To  con- 
strain the  brute  force  of  the  people,  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  deem  it  necessary  to  keep 
them  down  by  hard  labor,  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, and  to  take  from  them,  as  from  bees, 
so  much  of  their  earnings,  as  that  unremitting 
labor  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
surplus  barely  to  sustain  a  scanty  and  mis- 
erable life.  And  these  earnings  they  apply 
to  maintain  their  privileged  orders  in  splendor 
and  idleness,  to  fascinate  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  excite  in  them  an  humble  adoration 
and  submission,  as  to  an  order  of  superior 
beings. — To  William  Johnson,  vii,  291. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  226.    (M.,  1823.) 

6606.  FEOFLE,  Farticipation  in  govern- 
ment.— We  think  in  America  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  people  into  every  de- 
partment of  government,  as  far  as  they  arc 
capable  of  exercising  it;  and  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  a  long-continued  and 
honest  administration  of  its  powers. — To  ^I- 
UABBfe  Arnond.  iii,  81.  Ford  ed.,  v,  103. 
(P.,  1789.) 

6607. .     The    people    are     not 

qualified  to  exercise  themselves  the  executive 
department,  but  they  are  qualified  to  name 
the  person  who  shall  exercise  it  With  us. 
therefore,  they  choose  this  officer  every  four 
years.— To  LAsBt  Arnond.     iii,  81.     Ford 

ED.,  V,    103.      (P.,    1789.) 


.  The  people  are  not  quali- 
fied to  legislate.  With  us,  therefore,  they  only 
choose  the  legislators. — To  M.  L'AsBi  Ar- 
nond.   iii,  81.    Ford  ed.,  v,  103.     (P.,  1789,) 

6609. .    Were  I  called  upon   to 

decide  whether  the  people  had  best  be  omitted 
in  the  legislative  or  Judiciary  department. 
I  would  say  it  is  better  to  leave  them  out  of 
the  Legislative.  The  execution  of  the  laws 
is  more  important  than  the  making  them. 
However,  it  is  best  to  have  the  people  irf  all 
the  three  departments  where  that  is  possible. 
—To  M.  L'AbbI;  Arnond.  iii,  82.  Ford  ed.. 
V,  104.    (P.,  1789.) 

6610. .    The   people,    being    the 

only  safe  depositary  of  power,  should  exercise 
in  person  every  function  which  their  qualifi- 
cations enable  them  to  exercijse,  consistently 
with  the  order  and  security  of  society. — To 
Dr.  Walter  Jones,  vi,  285.  Ford  Ea,  ix. 
447.    (M..  1814.) 

6611.  FEOFLE,  Frussian. — ^The  transi- 
tion from  ease  and  opulence  to  extreme  poverty 
is  remarkable  on  crossing  the  line  between  the 
Dutch  and  Prussian  territories.  The  soil  and 
climate  are  the  same:  the  governments  alone 
differ.  With  the  poverty,  the  fear  also  of  slaves 
is  visible  in  the  faces  of  the  Prussian  subjects. 
— Travels  in  Prussia,    ix,  378.  (1787.) 
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6612.  PEOPLE,  Beasonable.— It  is  a 
blessing  that  our  people  are  reasonable;  that 
they  are  kept  so  well  informed  of  the  state 
of  things  as  to  judge  for  themselves,  to  see 
the  true  sources  of  their  difHculties,  and  to 
maintain  their  confidence  undiminished  in  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  their  functionaries. 
— To  CiESAR  A.  Rodney,  v,  501.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  272.       (M.,  1810.) 

6613.  PEOPLE,  Bepresentatioxi.— I  look 
for  our  safety  to  the  broad  representation  of 
the  people  [in  Congress].  It  will  be  more 
difficult  for  corrupt  views  to  lay  hold  of  so 
large  a  mass. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford 
ED..  V,  455.    (Pa..  1792) 

6614.  PEOPLE,  Bepresentation  and 
taxation.— -Preserve  inviolate  the  funda- 
mental principle,  that  the  people  are  not  to 
be  taxed  but  by  representatives  chosen  im- 
mediately by  themselves. — To  James  Madi- 
son,   ii,  328.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  475.     (P.,  1787.) 

6615.  PEOPLE,  Bepublic.— It  is  the 
manners  and  spirit  of  a  people  which  pre- 
serve a  republic  in  vigor.  A  degeneracy 
in  these  is  a  canker  which  soon  eats  to  the 
heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  269. 
(1782.) 

6616.  PEOPLE,  Bespect  for.— My  visit 
to  Philadelphia  will  be  merely  out  of  respect 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  new  President. — To 
Mr.  Volney.    iv,  159.    (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

6617.  PEOPLE,  Rights  of.— Their  rights 
*  ♦  *  [are]  derived  from  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  [are]  not  the  gift  of  their  Chief 
Magistrate. — Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (1774) 

6618. .    The    people    of    every 

country  are  the  only  safe  guardians  of  their 
own  rights,  and  are  the  only  instruments 
which  can  be  used  for  their  destruction. 
And  certainly  they  would  never  consent  to 
be  so  used  were  they  not  deceived.  To 
avoid  this  they  should  be  instructed  to  a 
certain  degree. — To  John  Wyche.  v,  448. 
(M..  1809.) 

6619.  The    people,    especially 

when  moderately  instructed,  are  the  only 
safe,  because  the  only  honest,  depositaries  of 
the  public  rights,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  them 
in  every  function  to  which  they  are  sufficient. 
They  will  err  sometimes  and  accidentally,  but 
never  designedly,  and  with  a  systematic  and 
persevering  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  free 
principles  of  the  government. — To  M.  Coray. 
vii,  319-    (M.,  1823.) 

6620.  PEOPLE,  Boman.— The  letters  of 
Cicero  breathe  the  purest  effusions  of  an  ex- 
alted patriot,  while  the  parricide  Cxsar  is  lost 
in  odious  contrast.  When  the  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, kindled  by  Cicero's  ,pen  and  principjes, 
subsides  into  cool  reflection,  I  ask  myself,  what 
was  that  government,  which  the  virtues  of 
Cicero  were  so  zealous  to  restore,  and  the  am- 
bition of  Caesar  to  subvert?  And  if  Cxsar  had 
been  as  virtuous  as  he  was  daring  and  sagacious, 
what  could  he,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his 


usurped  power,  have  done  to  lead  his  fellow 
citizens  into  good  government?  I  do  not  say 
to  restore  it,  because  they  never  had  it,  from  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Csesars.  If  their  people,  indeed,  had  been,  like 
ourselves,  enlightened,  peaceable  and  really 
free,  the  answer  would  be  obvious.  '*  Restore 
independence  to  all  your  foreign  conquests,  re- 
lieve Italy  from  the  government  of  the  rabble 
of  Rome,  consult  it  as  a  nation  entitled  to  self- 
government,  and  do  its  will ".  But  steeped  in 
corruption,  vice  and  venality,  as  the  whole  na- 
tion was  (and  nobody  had  done  more  than 
Csesar  to  corrupt  it),  what  could  even  Cicero, 
Cato,  Brutus  have  done,  had  it.  been  referred 
to  them  to  establish  a  good  government  for  their 
country?  They  had  no  ideas  of  government 
themselves,  but  of  their  degenerate  Senate,  nor 
the  people  of  liberty,  but  of  the  factious  opposi- 
tion of  their  Tribunes.  They  had  afterwards 
their  Tituses,  their  Trajans  and  Antoninuses^ 
who  had  the  will  to  make  them  haftpy,  and  the 
power  to  mould  their  government  into  a  Rood 
and  permanent  form.  But  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  could  not  see  their  way  clearly  to  do  it. 
No  government  can  continue  good,  but  under 
the  control  of  the  people ;  and  tneir  people  were 
so  demoralized  and  depraved,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  exercising  a  wholesome  control.  Their  ref- 
ormation then  was  to  be  taken  up  ab  incu- 
nabuiis.  Their  minds  were  to  be  informed  by 
education  what  is  right  and  what  wrong ;  to  be 
encouraged  in  habits  of  virtue  and  deterred 
from  those  of  vice  by  the  dread  of  punishments, 
proportioned,  indeed,  but  irremissible ;  in  all 
cases,  to  follow  truth  as  the  only  safe  guide, 
and  to  eschew  error,  which  bewilders  us  in  one 
false  consequence  after  anotlier,  in  endless  suc- 
cession. These  are  the  incu!cations  necessary 
to  render  the  people  a  sure  basis  for  the  struc- 
ture of  order  and  good  government.  But  this 
would  have  been  an  operation  of  a  generation 
or  two,  at  least,  within  wh'ch  period  would  have 
succeeded  many  Neros  and  Commoduses.  who 
would  have  quashed  the  whole  process.  I  con- 
fess, then.  I  can  neither  see  what  Cicero.  Cato 
and  Brutus,  united  and  uncontrolled,  could  have 
devised  to  lead  their  people  into  good  govern- 
ment, nor  how  this  enigma  can  be  solved,  nor 
how  further  shown  why  it  has  been  the  fate  of 
that  delightful  country  never  to  have  known,  to 
this  day,  and  through  a  course  of  five  and 
twenty  hundred  years,  the  history  of  which 
we  possess,  one  single  day  of  free  and  rational 
government.  Your  intimacy  with  their  history, 
ancient,  middle  and  modern,  your  familiaritv 
with  the  improvements  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment at  this  time,  will  enable  you,  if  anybody, 
to  go  back  with  our  principles  and  opinions  to 
the  times  of  Cicero.  Cato  and  Brutus,  and  tell 
us  by  what  process  these  great  and  virtuous 
men  could  have  led  so  unenlightened  and  viti- 
ated a  people  into  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment.*— To  John  Adams,  vii,  148.  Ford  ed..  x, 
152.     (M.,  1819.) 

6621.  PEOPLE,  Self-government.— The 
panic  into  which  the  people  were  artfully 
thrown  in  1798,  the  frenzy  which  was  ex- 
cited in  them  by  their  enemies  against  their 
apparent  readiness  to  abandon  all  the  prin- 
ciples established  for  their  own  protection, 
seemed  for  awhile  to  countenance  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  say  they  cannot  be  trusted 

♦  "  I  never  could  discover,"  wrote  Mr.  Adams  in 
reply,  "that  they  possessed  much  virtue,  or  real 
liberty.  Their  Patricians  were  in  {general  griping 
usurers,  and  tyrannical  creditors  in  all  ages.  Pride, 
strength,  and  courage,  were  all  the  virtues  that  com- 
posed their  national  characters."— EDITOR. 
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with  their  own  government.  But  I  never 
doubted  their  rallying;  and  they  did  rally 
much  sooner  than  I  expected.  On  the  whole, 
that  experiment  on  their  credulity  has  con- 
firmed  my  confidence  in  their  ultimate  good 
sense  and  virtue.— To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  549. 
(W..  1804.) 

6622. .    To   open   the   doors  of 

truth,  and  to  fortify  the  habit  of  testing 
everything  by  reason,  are  the  most  effectual 
manacles  we  can  rivet  on  the  hands  of  our 
successors  to  prevent  their  manacling  the 
people  with  their  own  consent. — To  judge 
Tyler,     iv,  549-     (W..  1804.) 

6623.  PEOPLE,  Spirit  of.— Cherish  the 
spirit  of  our  oeople  and  keep  alive  their  at- 
tention. Do  not  be  too  severe  upon  their 
errors,  but  reclaim  them  by  enlightening 
them.  If  once  they  become  inattentive  to 
the  public  affairs,  you  and  I  and  C6ngress 
and  assemblies,  judges  and  governors  shall 
all  become  wolves. — To  Edward  Carrington. 
ii,  100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.     (P.,  1787.) 

6624.  PEOPLE,  Supreme. — He  [George 
III.]  is  no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the 
people,  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  circum- 
scribed with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in 
working  the  great  machine  of  government, 
erected  for  their  use,  and,  consequently,  sub- 
ject to  their  superintendence. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  125.  Ford  ed.,  i,  429. 
(1774.) 

'^6625.  PEOPLE,  A  united.— Spain,  under 
all  her  disadvantages,  physical  and  mental, 
ij  an  encouraging  example  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  subduing  a  people  acting  with  an 
undivided  will.  She  proves,  too,  another 
truth  not  less  valuable,  that  a  people  having 
no  king  to  sell  them  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
for  himself,  no  shackles  to  restrain  their 
powers  of  self-defence,  find  resources  within 
themselves  equal  to  eveiy  trial.  This  we 
did  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  this 
we  can  do  again,  let  who  will  attack  us,  if 
we  act  heartily  with  one  another.  This  is 
my  creed.  To  the  principles  of  union  I  sac- 
rifice all  minor  differences  of  opinion.  These, 
like  differences  of  face,  are  a  law  of  our 
nature,  and  should  be  viewed  with  the  same 
tolerance.— To  William  Duane.  v,  603. 
(M.,  July  1811.) 

6626.  PEOPLE,  A  well-informed.— 
Whenever  the  people  are  well-informed  they 
can  be  trusted  with  their  own  government. — 
To  Dr.  Price,     ii,  5.S3.     (P..  1789.) 

6627. .     Whenever     the     people 

are  well-informed  *  ♦  ♦  and  things  get 
so  far  wrong  as  to  attract  their  notice,  they 
may  be  relied  on  to  set  them  to  rights. — 
To  Dr.  Price,    ii,  553-     (P..  1789) 

6628.  PEOPLE,  The  western.— That  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  West  would  need  only 
to  be  informed  of  criminal  machinations  [by 
Aaron  Burr]  against  the  public  safety  to 
crush  them  at  once.  I  never  entertained  a 
'loubt.— To  Governor  H.  D.  Tiffin,  v,  37. 
«d  ed.,  ix.  21.     (W.,  1807.) 


6629. .    They    are    freer     from 

prejudices  than  we  are,  and  bolder  in  grasp- 
ing at  truth.  The  time  is  not  distant,  though 
neither  you  nor  I  shall  see  it,  when  we  shall 
be  but  a  secondary  people  to  them.  Our 
greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  ex- 
pense, have  degraded,  and  will  degrade,  the 
minds  of  our  maritime  citizens.  These  are 
the  peculiar  vices  of  commerce. — To  John 
Adams,  vii,  103.  Ford  ed..  x,  107.  (M., 
1818.) 

6630. .  The  bait  of  local  inter- 
ests, artfully  prepared  for  their  palate,  has 
decoyed  them  [the  Western  people]  from 
their  kindred  attachments  to  alliances  alien 
to  them.— To  C.  W.  Gooch.  vii,  430.  (M., 
1826,) 

6631.  PEOPLE,  Wm  of.— It  accords 
with  our  principles  to  acknowledge  any  gov- 
ernment to  be  rightful,  which  is  formed  by 
the  will  of  the  people  substantially  declared. 
— To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  489.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  131.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

6632. .    The  will  of  the  people 

is  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  any  gov- 
ernment, and  to  protect  its  free  expression 
should  be  our  first  object. — To  Benjamin 
Waring,     iv,  379.     (W.,  March  1801.)  , 

6633.  PEOPLE,  Wisdom  of.— Our  peo- 
ple in  a  body  are  wise,  because  they  are 
under  the  unrestrained  and  unperverted 
operation  of  their  own  understandings. — To 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  440.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  158.    (W.,  1802.) 

6634.  PEBCEVAL  (Spencer),  MinlBtry. 

—I  am  glad  of  the  reestablishment  of  a  Per- 
ceval ministry.  ♦  The  opposition  would  have  re- 
cruited our  minority  b^  half-way  offers. — To 
President  Madison,    vi,  ^^,     (M.,  Aug.  i8i2.> 

6035.  PEBPETUAL     MOTION,     Delu- 

sion  of. — I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  the 
description  of  Rcdhefcr's  machine.  I  had  never 
been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  his  principle 
of  deception  was.  He  is  the  first  of  the  in< 
ventors  of  perpetual  motion^  within  my  knowl- 
edge, who  has  had  the  cunning  to  put  his  visi> 
tors  on  a  false  pursuit,  by  amusing  them  with 
a  sham  machinery  whose  loose  and  vibratory 
motion  might  impose  on  them  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  real  source  of  the  motion  they  see. 
To  this  device  he  is  indebted  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive delusion  than  I  have  before  witnessed 
on  this  point.  We  are  full  of  it  as  far  as  this 
State,  and  I  know  not  how  much  farther.  In 
Richmond,  they  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
quote  me  as  having  said  that  it  was  a  possible 
thing.  A  poor  Frenchman  who  called  on  me  the 
other  day,  with  another  invention  of  perpetual 
motion,  assured  me  that  Dr.  Frankhn.  many 
years  ago,  expressed  his  opinion  to  him  that  ft 
was  not  impossible.  Without  entering  into  con> 
test  on  this  abuse  of  the  Doctor's  name,  I 
gave  him  the  answer  I  had  given  to  others  be- 

•  Spencer  Perceval,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  Premier,  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  xi,  181a,  three 
months  before  this  letter  was  written,  by  John  Bcl- 
ling:ham,  an  English  merchant,  who  was  engaged  in 
business  at  Archangel,  and  who  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  redress  from  the  Russian  Gov«rnmeot  fcr 
some  alleged  injury.  The  murderer  was  hanged. — 
Editor. 
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fore,  that  the  Almighty  himself  could  not  con- 
struct a  machine  of  perpetual  motion  while  the 
laws  exist  which  he  has  prescribed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  matter  in  our  system;  that  the 
equilibrium  established  by  him  between  cause 
and  effect  must  be  suspended  to  eiTect  that  pur- 
pose.— To  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  vi,  83. 
(M..  1812.) 

0636.  FESPETTJAL  MOTION,  Friction 
and. — The  diminution  of  friction  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  desirable  reformations  in  me- 
chanics. Could  we  get  rid  of  it  altogether  we 
should  have  perpetual  motion.  I  was  afraid 
that  using  a. fluid  for  a  fulcrum,  the  pivot  (for 
so  we  may  call  them)  must  be  of  such  a  di- 
ameter as  to  lose  what  had  been  gained.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  event  of  anv  other 
experiments  you  may  make  on  this  subject.—^ 
To  Robert  K.  Livingston.  Ford  ed.,  v,  2Tj. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

6637.  FEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Children 
of  slaves. — The  reducing  the  mother  to 
servitude  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, surely,  then,  the  same  law  cannot  pre- 
scribe a  continuance  of  the  violation  to  her 
issue,  and  that,  too,  without  end,  for  if  it 
extends  to  any,  it  must  to  every  degree  of 
descendants.— Legal  Argument.  Ford  ed., 
i,  376.     (1770.) 

6638. .    That  the  bondage  of  the 

mother  does  not  under  the  law  of  nature, 
infer  that  of  her  issue,  as  included  in  her, 
is  further  obvious  from  this  consideration, 
that  by  the  same  reason,  the  bondage  of  the 
father  would  infer  that  of  his  issue;  for  he 
may  with  equal,  and  some  anatomists  say 
with  greater  reason,  be  said  to  include  all 
his  posterity. — Legal  Argument.      Ford  ed., 

i.  m.    (1770.) 

6630.  FEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Incon- 
sistent laws. — If  it  be  a  law  of  nature  that 
the  child  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the 
parent,  it  would  introduce  a  very  perplexing 
dilemma;  as  where  the  one  parent  is  free  and 
the  other  a  slave.  Here  the  child  is  to  be 
a  slave,  says  this  law,  by  inheritance  of  the 
father's  bondage;  but  it  is  also  to  be  free, 
says  the  same  law,  by  inheritance  of  its 
mother's  freedom.  This  contradiction  proves 
it  to  be  no  law  of  nature.— Legal  Argument. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  377-     (i77o.) 

6640.  FEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Invasion 
of. — There  are  rights  which  it  is  useless  to 
surrender  to  the  government,  and  which 
governments  have  yet  always  been  found  to 
invade.  [Among]  these  is  *  *  *  the 
right  of  personal  freedom.— To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   iii,  13.    Ford  ed.,  v,  89.     (P.,  1789) 

6641.  FEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Lettres 
de  cachet. — Nor  should  we  wonder  at   ♦   ♦   ♦ 

[the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitution  in 
1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  monstrous 
abuses  of  power  under  which  *  ♦  ♦  [the 
French]  people  were  ground  to  powder; 
when  we  pass  in  review  the  shackles  *  *  * 
on  the  freedom  *  *  *  of  the  person  by 
Lettres  de  Cachet.— Autobiography,  i,  86. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  118.    (1821.) 

6642.  FEBSONAL  UBEBTY,  Natural. 
— Under  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  bom 


free,  every  one  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
right  to  his  own  person,  which  includes  the 
liberty  of  moving  and  using  it  at  his  own 
will.  This  is  what  is  called  personal  liberty, 
and  is  given  him  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
because  necessary  for  his  own  sustenance. — 
Legal  Argument.    Ford  ed.,  i,  376.    {1770.) 

6643.  FEBSONAL    LIBEBTY,    Freser- 

vation  of. — If  we  are  made  in  some  degree 
for  others,  yet  in  a  greater  are  we  made  for 
ourselves,  it  were  contrary  to  feeling,  and 
indeed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  man  had 
less  rights  in  himself  than  one  of  his  neighbors, 
or  indeed  all  of  them  put  together.  This  would 
be  slavery,  and  not  that  liberty  which  the  bill 
of  rights  has  made  inviolable,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  which  our  government  has 
been  charged. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  319. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  58.    (M.,  1782.) 

6644.  FEBSONAL  UBEBTY,  In  pri- 
vate life.— I  feel  at  length  [in  my  retire- 
ment from  public  life]  the  blessing  of  being 
free  to  say  and  do  what  I  please,  without 
being  responsible  for  it  to  any  mortal. — To 
Gen.    Kosciusko,    v,  50.    (M.,  1810.) 

6645.  FEBSONAL  UBEBTY,  Univer- 
sal.— In  a  government  bottomed  on  the  will 
of  all,  the  *  *  *  liberty  of  every  in- 
dividual citizen  becomes  interesting  to  all. — 
Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  50.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  392.     (1805.) 

—  FEBSONAL  BIGHTS.— See  Rights. 

6646.  FETinON,  Bight  of.— The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  petition,  but  not  to  use 
that  right  to  cover  calumniating  insinuations. 
— To  James  Madison,  v,  367.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
209.     (M.,  1808.) 

6647.  FETITIONS,  The  Executive  and. 
—In  my  report  on  How's  case,  where  I  state 
that  it  should  go  to  the  President,  it  will 
become  a  question  with  the  House  [of  Rep- 
resentatives] whether  they  shall  refer  it  to 
the  President  themselves,  or  give  it  back  to 
the  petitioner,  and  let  him  so  address  it,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done  at  first.  I  think  the 
latter  proper,  i,  because  it  is  a  case  belong- 
ing purely  to  the  Executive;  2,  because  the 
Legislature  should  never  show  itself  in  a 
matter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  where  the 
case  is  very  serious  and  they  mean  to  commit 
the  nation  on  its  issue;  3,  because  if  they 
indulge  individuals  in  handing  through  the 
Legislature  their  applications  to  the  Execu- 
tive, all  applicants  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  weight  of  so  powerful  a  solici- 
tor. Similar  attempts  have  been  repeatedly 
made  by  individuals  to  get  the  President  to 
hand  in  their  petitions  to  the  Legislature, 
which  he  has  constantly  refused.  It  seems 
proper  that  every  person  should  address  him- 
self directly  to  the  department  to  which  the 
Constitution  has  allotted  his  case;  and  that 
the  proper  answer  to  such  from  any  other 
department  is,  "  that  it  is  not  to  us  that  the 
Constitution  has  assigned  the  transaction  of 
this  business  ".—To  James  Madison,  iii, 
29(3.    Ford  ed.,  v,  391.    (Pa.,  1791) 
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6648. .    The    Executive    of    the 

Union  is,  by  the  Constitution,  made  the 
channel  of  communication  between  foreign 
powers  and  the  United  States.  But  citizens, 
whether  individually,  or  in  bodies  corporate, 
or  associated,  have  a  right  to  apply  directly 
to  any  department  of  their  government, 
whether  Legislative,  Executive,  or  Judiciary, 
the  exercise  of  whose  powers  they  have  a 
right  to  claim ;  and  neither  of  these  can  regu- 
larly offer  its  intervention  in  a  case  belong- 
ing to  the  other.  The  communication  and 
recommendation  by  me  to  Congress  of  the 
memorial  you  ♦  ♦  ♦  enclose  me,  would 
be  an  innovation,  not  authorized  by  the  prac- 
tice of  our  government,  and,  therefore,  the 
less  likely  to  add  to  its  weight  or  effect. — 
To  James  Sullivan,    v,  203.    (W.,  1807.) 

6649. .     I    cannot    lay    petitions 

before  Congress  consistently  with  my  own 
opinion  of  propriety,  because  where  the  pe- 
titioners have  a  right  to  petition  their  im- 
mediate representatives  in  Congress  directly, 
I  have  deemed  it  neither  necessary  nor  proper 
for  them  to  pass  their  petition  through  the 
intermediate  channel  of  the  Executive. — ^To 
Joseph  B.  Varnum.    v,  388.    (W.,  1808.) 

6650. .    I  have  never  presumed 

to  place  myself  between  the  Legislative 
Houses  and  those  who  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  address  them  directly.— To  Andrew 
Gregg,    v,  431.     (W.,  1809.) 

6651.  PETITIONS,  Punishment  for. — 
He  [George  IIL]  has  endeavored  to  pervert 
the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  of  Virginia 
into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny 
*  *  *  by  answering  our  repeated  petitions 
for  redress  with  a  repetition  of  injuries. — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  12. 
(June  1776.) 

6652.  PETITIONS,  Bejected.— We  [Vir- 
ginia] have  exhausted  every  mode  of  ap- 
plication which  our  invention  could  suggest 
as  proper  and  promising.  We  have  decently 
remonstrated  with  Parliament :  they  have 
added  new  injuries  to  the  old.  We  have 
wearied  our  King  with  applications;  he  has 
not  deigned  to  answer  us.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  native  honour  and  justice  of  the 
British  Nation :  their  efforts  in  onr  favor 
have  been  hitherto  ineffectual.    What,  then, 

'remains  to  be  done?  That  we  commit  our 
injuries  to  the  even-handed-  justice  of  the 
Being  who  doth  no  wrong,  earnestly  beseech- 
ing Him  to  illuminate  the  councils,  and  pros- 
per the  endeavors  of  those  to  whom  America 
hath  confided  her  hopes,  that  through  their 
wise  direction  we  may  again  see  reunited 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  property,  and  har- 
mony with  Great  Britain. — Address  of 
House  of  Burgesses  to  Lord  Dun  more. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  458.     (i775) 

6653.  PETITIONS,  Bepetition  of  in- 
jury and. — In  every  stage  of  these  oppres- 
sions we  have  petitioned  for  redress,  in  the 
most  humble  terms;   Our  repeated  petitions 


have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  in- 
juries.— Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Drawn  bv  Jefferson. 

6654.  PETITIONS,  Unanswered.— Our 
complaints  were  either  not  heard  at  all.  or 
were  answered  with  new  and  accumulate:: 
injuries. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  Propo- 
sition.   Ford  ed.,  i,  481.    (July  1775) 

6655.  PETITIONS,  Vain.— We  have  sup 
plicated  our  king  at  various  times  in  term> 
almost  disgraceful  to  freedom;  we  have  rea- 
soned, we  have  remonstrated  with  parliament 
in  the  most  mild  and  decent  language;  we 
have  even  proceeded  to  break  off  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  our  fellow- subjects, 
as  the  last  peaceful  admonition  that  our  at- 
tachment to  no  nation  on  earth  should  sup- 
plant our  attachment  to  liberty.  And  here 
we  had  well  hoped  was  the  ultimate  step  of 
the  controversy.  But  subsequent  events  have 
shown  how  vain  was  even  this  last  remaic 
of  confidence  in  the  moderation  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry. — Declaration  on  Taking  lp 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  470.    (July  i775) 

6656.  FEYBOUSE  EXPEDITION,  Ob- 
jects of.— You  have,  doubtless,  seen  in  the 
papers,  that  this  court  [France]  was  sending 
two  vessels  into  the  South  Sea,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  Captain  Pcyrousc.  They  give  out 
that  the  object  is  merely  for  the  improvemci.t 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  that  part 
of  the  globe.  And  cei-tain  it  is.  that  thev  caiT>' 
men  of  eminence  in  different  branches  of 
science.  Their  loading,  however,  as  detailed  in 
conversations,  and  some  other  circumstances, 
appeared  to  me  to  indicate  some  other  dcsi{^ : 
perhaps  that  of  colonizing  on  the  Western  coast 
of  America;  or,  it  mav  be,  only  to  establish 
one  or  more  factories  there,  for  the  fur  trade. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  little  interested  in  either 
of  these  objects.  But  we  are  interested  in  an- 
other, that  is,  to  Know  whether  they  arc  per- 
fectly weaned  from  the  desire  of  possessing  con- 
tinental colonies  in  America.  Events  might 
arise,  which  would  render  it  very  desirable  for 
Congress  to  be  satisfied  they  have  no  such  wish. 
If  they  would  desire  a  colony  on  the  wcstein 
side  of  America,  I  should  not  be  quite  satished 
that  they  would  refuse  one  which  should  oner 
itself  on  the  eastern  side.  Captain  Paul  Jone^ 
being  at  L'Orient.  within  a  day's  journey  of 
Brest,  where  Captain  Peyrouse's  vessels  l.iy.  I 
desired  him,  if  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  at 
L'Orient  of  the  nature  of  this  equipment,  to  co 
to  Brest  for  that  purpose ;  conducting  himsc  1 
so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  that  we  attended  at 
all  to  this  expedition.  His  discretion  can  k>c 
relied  on. — To  John  Jay.    i,  382.    (P.,  1785.) 

6657. .    The    circumstances    arc 

obvious  which  indicate  an  intention  to  settle 
fagtories  and  not  colonies,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent.— To  John  Jay.  i,  454.  (P.,  1785.) 

6658. .    The  Gazette  of  Franco 

announces  the  arrival  of  Peyrouse  at  Braz-.l 
that  he  was  to  touch  at  Otaheite,  and  proceed  :<> 
California,  and  still  further  northwardly.  ♦  •  ' 
The  presumption  is.  that  they  will  make  an  e>- 
tablishment  of  some  sort,  on  the  northwest  coa-t 
of  America. — To  John  Jay.     i,  602.    (P.,  i^'So  » 

6650.  PHILADELPHIA,  Injuries  by 
war. — I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  re- 
covery of  Philadelphia  and  wish  it  may  '-e 
found  uninjured  by  the  enemy.     How  far  the 
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interests  of  litcratxirc  may  have  suffered  by  the 
injury,  or  removal  of  the  Orrery  (as  it  is  mis- 
called), the  public  libraries,  your  papers  and 
implements,  are  doubts  which  still  excite  anx- 
iety.—To  David  Rittenhouse.  i,  210.  I-ord 
ED.,  ii,  162.     (M.,  July  1778.) 

6660.  PHILOSOPHY,  Ancient.— The 
moral  principles  inculcated  by  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  sects  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  ot 
their  individuals ;  particularly,  Pythagoras,  boc- 
rates,  Epicurus,  Cficero,  Epictctus,  Seneca  and 
Antoninus,  related  chiefly  to  ourselves,  and  the 
government  of  those  passions  wh»ch,  unre- 
strained, would  disturb  our  tranquillity  of  mind. 
In  this  branch  of  philosophy  they  were  really 
Kreat.  In  developing  our  duties  to  others,  they 
were  short  and  defective.  They  embraced,  in- 
deed, the  circles  of  kindred  and  friends,  and 
inculcated  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  our  country 
in  the  aggregate,  as  a  primary  obligation; 
towards  our  neighbors  and  countrymen  they 
taught  justice,  but  scarcely  viewed  them  as 
within  the  circle  of  benevolence.  Still  less 
have  they  inculcated  peace,  charity,  and  love  to 
our  fellow  men,  or  embraced  with  benevolence 
the  whole  family  of  mankind.— Syllabus  op 
THE  Doctrines  of  Jesus,  iv,  480.  Ford  ed.^ 
viii,  224-     (1803-) 

6661.  PHILOSOPHY,  Epicureanism.— 
I  am  Epicurean.  I  consider  the  genuine  (not 
the  imputed)  doctrines  of  Epicurus  as  contain- 
ing everything  rational  in  moral  philosophy 
which  Greece  and  Rome  have  left  us.  Epic- 
tetus,  indeed,  has  given  us  what  was  good  of  the 
Stoics;  all  beyond,  of  their  dogmas  being  hy- 
pocrisy and  grimace.  Their  great  crime  was 
in  their  calumnies  of  Epicurus  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  doctrines ;  in  which  we  la- 
ment to  see  the  candid  character  of  Cicero  en- 
gaging  as  an  accomplice.— To  William  Short. 
vii,  138.    Ford  ed.,  x,  143.     (M.,  1819.) 

—  PHILOSOPHY,  Platonic.— See  Plato. 

6662.  PHILOSOPHY,  Seneca.— Seneca 
is  indeed,  a  fine  moralist,  disfiguring  his  work 
at  times  with  some  Stoicisms,  and  affecting  too 
much  of  antithesis  and  point,  yet  giving  us  on 
the  whole  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  practical 
morality.— To  William  Short,  vii.  139.  FoRd 
ED.,  X,  144.     (W-»  1819.) 

6663.  PHILOSOPHY,  Socratic— Of  Soc- 
rates we  have  nothing  ««""»"«,  ^"*  J'l  .*^ 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon ;  for  Plato  makes  him 
one  of  his  collocutors,  merely  to  cover  his  own 
whimsies  under  the  mantle  of  his  n.ame;  a  lib- 
erty of  which  we  are  told  Socrates  himself  com- 
plained.—To  William  Short,  vii,  139.  FoRi> 
ED..  X.  144.     (M.,   1819.) 

6664.  PHILOSOPHY,  War  against.— I 
still  dare  to  use  the  word  philosophy,  notwith- 
standing the  war  waged  against  it  by  bigotry 
and  dc1potism.-To.>.  Hugh  Williamson. 
iv.  347.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  481.     (W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

6665.  PICKBRINO  (Timothy),  Jeffer- 
son and.— I  could  not  have  believed  that  for 
so  many  years,  and  to  such  a  period  of  advanced 
affC,  Mr.  Pickering  could  have  nourished  pas- 
sions so  vehement  and  viperous.  It  appears 
that  for  thirtv  years  past,  he  has  been  indus- 
triously collecting  materials  for  vituperating  the 
characters  he  haS  marked  .for  his  hatred;  some 
of  whom,  certainly,  if  enmities  towards  him  had 
ever  existed,  had  forgotten  them  all.  or  buried 
them  in  the  grave  with  themselves.  As  to  my- 
self, there  never  had  been  anything  personal  he- 
Iwc^n  us.  nothing  but  the  general  opposition  of 
J^rty  sentiment  r  and  our  personal  intercourse 


had  been  that  of  urbanity,  as  himself  says.  But 
it  seems  he  has  been  all  this  time  brooding 
over  an  enmity  which  I  had  never  feit,  and  that 
with  respect  to  myself,  as  well  as  others,  he  has 
been  writing  far  and  near,  and  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  get  hold  of  original  letters,  where  he 
could,  copies,  where  he  could  not,  certificates 
and  journals,  catching  at  every  gossiping  story 
he  could  hear  of  in  any  quarter,  supplying  by 
suspicions  what  he  could  find  nowhere  else,  and 
then  arguing  on  this  motley  farrago  as  if  es- 
tablished on  gospel  evidence.  ♦  *  *  "® 
arraigns  me  on  two  grounds,  my  actions  and  my 
motives.  The  very  actions,  however,  which  he 
arraigns,  have  been  such  as  the  great  majority 
of  my  fellow  citizens  have  approved.  The  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Pickering  and  of  those  who 
thought  with   him,   I   had  no  right  to  expect 


My  motives  he  chooses  to  ascribe  to  hypocrisy 
to  ambition,  and  a  passion  for  popularity.  Of 
these  the  world  must  judge  between  us.  It  is 
no  office  of  his  or  mine.  To  that  tribunal  I 
have  ever  submitted  my  actions  and  motives, 
without  ransacking  the  Union  for  certificates, 
letters,  journals  and  gossiping  tales  to  justify 
myself  and  weary  them.  ♦  *  ♦  If  no  ac- 
tion is  to  be  deemed  virtuous  for  which  malice 
can  imagine  a  sinister  motive,  then  there  never 
was  a  virtuous  action ;  no,  not  even  in  the  life 
of  our  Saviour  himself.  But  He  has  taught  us 
to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit  and  to  leave  mo- 
tives to  Him  who  can  alone  see  into  them. 
♦  ♦  ♦  I  leave  to  its  fate  the  libel  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  with  the  thousands  of  others  like  it. 
to  which  I  have  given  no  other  answer  than  a 
steadv  course  of  similar  action  *  ♦  ♦  . — 
To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii,  362.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
305.  (M.,  1824.)  See  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

6666.  PICKERING  (Timothy),  Josiah 
Quincy  and. — The  termination  of  Mr.  Rose's 
mission,  re  infecta,  put  it  in  my  power  to  com- 
municate to  Congress  yesterday,  everything  re- 
specting our  relations  with  England  and  France, 
which  will  eflfectually  put  down  Mr.  Pickering, 
and  his  worthy  coadjutor  Mr.  [Tosiah]  Quincv. 
Their  tempers  are  so  much  alike,  and  really 
their  persons,  as  to  induce  a  supposition  that 
they  are  related. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  v,  264. 
(W.,  March  1808.) 

6667.  PIEBS,    Power    to     build.— You 
know  my  doubts,  or  rather  convictions,  about 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  for  building 
piers   in   the   Delaware,   and   the   fears  that   it 
will  lead  to  a  bottomless  expense,  and  to  the 
greatest    abuses.     There    is,    however,    one    in- 
tention  of   which   the   act   is   susceptible,   and 
which    will   bring   it   within   the    Constitution; 
and  we  ought  always  to  presume  that  the  real 
intention   which    is   alone   consistent   with    the 
Constitution.     Although  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  does  not  give  a  power  to  build  piers, 
wharves,  open  ports,  clear  the  beds  of  rivers, 
dig  canals,  build  warehouses,  build  manufactur- 
ing  machines,   set  up   manufactories,   cultivate 
the  earth,  to  all  of  which  the  power  would  go 
if  it  went  to  the  first,  yet  a  power  to  provide 
and   maintain    a   navy   is   a   power   to   provide 
receptacles  for  it,  and  places  to  cover  and  pre- 
serve  it.     In    choosing   the   places   where   this 
money  should  be  laid  out,  I  should  be  much  dis- 
posed, as  far  as  contracts  will  permit,  to  confine 
it  to  such  place  or  places  as  the  ships  of  war 
may  lie  at,  and  be  protected  from  ice;  and   I 
should  be  for  stating  this  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent example.     This  act  has  been  built  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  building  light  houses,  as  a 
regulation  of  commerce.     But  I  well  remember 
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the  opposition,  on  this  very  ground,  to  the  first 
act  for  building  a  lighthouse.  The  utility  of 
the  thing  has  sanctioned  the  infraction.  But 
if,  on  that  infraction,  we  build  a  second,  and  on 
that  second  a  third,  &c.,  any  one  of  the  powers 
in  the  Constitution  may  be  made  to  comprehend 
every  power  of  government. — To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.   IV,  449.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  174-     (Oct.  1802.) 

6668. .    The  act  of  Congress  of 

1789,  c.  9,  assumes  on  the  General  Government 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  lighthouses, 
beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  then  existing, 
and  provides  for  the  building  a  new  lighthouse. 
This  was  done  under  the  authority  given  bv  the 
Constitution  "  to  regulate  commerce  ",  and  was 
contested  at  the  time  as  not  within  the  meaning 
of  its  terms,  and  yielded  to  only  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  act  of  1802,  c.  20, 
f.  8,  for  repairing  and  erecting  public  piers  in 
the  Delaware,  does  not  take  any  new  ground — 
it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  act  of  1789. 
While  we  pursue,  then,  the  construction  of  the 
Legislature,  that  the  repairing  and  erecting 
lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  piers,  is  au- 
thorized as  belonging  to  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, we  must  take  care  not  to  go  ahead  of 
them,  and  strain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  still 
further  to  the  clearing  out  the  channels  of  all 
the  rivers,  &c.,  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
moving a  sunken  vessel  is  not  the  repairing  of 
a  pier.  How  far  the  authority  "  to  levy  taxes  to 
provide   for   the   common   defence",   and  that 

for  providing  and  maintaining  a  navy  ",  may 
authorize  the  removing  obstructions  in  a  river 
or  harbor,  is  a  question  not  involved  in  the 
present  case. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  478. 
(April  1803.) 

6669.  PIKE  (Qeneral  Z.  H.),  Death  of. 

— He  died  in  the  arms  of  victory  gained  over 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  *  ♦  *  [He 
was]  an  honest  and  zealous  patriot  who  lived 
and  died  for  his  country. — To  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt,    vi,  270.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  432.     (18 13.) 

6670.  FIXE   (General  Z.   H.),   Ezpedi- 

tion. — On  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  according  to  its 
boundaries  when  possessed  by  France,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  considered  it- 
self as  entitled  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Norte  j 
but  understanding  soon  afterwards  that  Spain, 
on  the  contrary,  claimed  eastwardly  to  the  river 
Sabine,  it  has  carefully  abstained  from  doing 
any  act  in  the  intermediate  country,  which 
might  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things,  until 
these  opposing  claims  should  be  explained  and 
accommodated  amicably.  But  that  the  Red  River 
and  all  its  waters  belonged  to  France,  that  she 
made  several  settlements  on  that  river,  and  held 
them  as  a  part  of  Louisiana  unti^  she  delivered 
that  country  to  Spain,  and  that  Spain,  on  the 
contrary,  had  never  made  a  single  settlement 
on  the  river  are  circumstances  so  well  known, 
and  so  susceptible  of  proof,  that  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  Spain  would  seriously  contest  the 
facts ;  or  the  right  established  by  them.  Hence 
our  government  took  measures  for  exploring 
that  river,  as  it  did  that  of  the  Missouri,  by 
sending  Mr.  Freeman  to  proceed  from  the 
mouth  upwards,  and  Lieutenant  Pike  from  the 
source  downwards  merely  to  acquire  its  geog- 
raphy, and  so  far  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
science.  For  the  day  must  be  very  distant 
when  it  will  be  either  the  interest  or  the  wish 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  settlements  into 
the  interior  of  that  country.  Lieutenant  Pike's 
orders  were  accordingly  strictly  confined  to  the 
waters  of  the  Red  river,  and  from  his  known 
observance  of  orders,  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
must  have  been,  as  he  himself  declares,  by  miss- 


ing his  way  that  he  got  on  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Norte,  instead  of  those  of  the  Red  river. 
That  your  Excellency  should  excuse  this  in- 
voluntary error,  and  indeed  misfortune,  was  ex- 
pected from  the  liberality  of  your  character: 
and  the  kindnesses  you  have  shown  him  are  an 
honorable  example  of  those  offices  of  good 
neighborhood  on  your  part,  which  it  will  be  so 
agreeable  to  us  to  cultivate.  *  *  ♦  To  the  same 
liberal  sentiment  Lieutenant  Pike  must  appeal 
for  the  restoration  of  his  papers.  You  mu»t 
have  seen  in  them  no  trace  of  unfriendly  views 
towards  your  nation,  no  symptoms  of  ^ any  other 
design  than  that  of  extending  geographical 
knowledge;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  nor  through  the  agency  of  your  Ex- 
cellency, that  science  expects  to  encounter  ob- 
stacles.*— To  General  Henry  Dearborn,  v. 
no.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  85.     (W.,  1807.) 

6671.  FIXE  (Qeneral  Z.  M.),  Mission.— 

I  think  that  the  truth  as  to  Pike's  mission  misht 
be  so  simply  stated  as  to  need  no  ailment  to 
bhovf  that  (even  during  the  suspension  of  our 
claims  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  Rio  Norte) 
his  getting  on  it  was  a  mere  error,  which  ought 
to  hav?  called  for  the  setting  him  right,  instead 
of  forcing  him  through  the  interior  country. — 
To  James  Madison,  v,  294.  Ford  ed..  x.  195. 
(M.,  May  1808.) 

6672.  FINCKNEY   (Charles),   PoUtieal 

ambition. — ^There  is  here  a  great  sense  of  the 
inadeouacy  of  C.  Pinckney  to  the  office  he  is 
in.  His  continuance  is  made  a  subject  of  stand- 
ing reproach  to  myself  personally,  by  whom  the 
appointment  was  made  before  I  had  collected 
the  administration.  He  declared  at  the  time 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  continue  so 
as  not  to  be  here  at  the  ensuing  Presidential 
election.  I  am  persuaded  he  expected  to  be 
proposed  at  it  as  V.  P.  After  he  got  to  Europe 
his  letters  asked  only  a  continuance  of  two 
years;  but  he  now  does  not  drop  the  least  hint 
of  a  voluntary  return.  Pray,  avail  yourself 
of  his  vanitv,  his  expectations,  his  fears,  and 
whatever  will  weigh  with  him  to  induce  him  to 
ask  leave  to  return,  and  obtain  from  him  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  letter  yourself.  You  will  ren- 
der us  in  this  the  most  acceptable  service  pos- 
sible. His  enemies  here  are  perpetually  draij- 
^ing  his  character  in  the  dirt,  and  char^inc^ 
It  on  the  administration.  He  does,  or  ought  to 
know  this,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of  cominr; 
home  to  vindicate  himself,  if  he  looks  to  any- 
thing further  in  the  career  of  honor. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  289.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

6673.  PINCKNEY  (Thomas),  Charac- 
ter.— An  honest,  sensible  man,  and  good  re- 
publican.— To  Joel  Barlow,  iii,  451.  Ford  e3>, 
vi,  88.     (Pa.,   1792.) 

6674.  PINCKNEY  (Thomas),  Minister. 

— Your  nomination  as  Minister  to  London 
gave  general  satisfaction. — To  Thomas  Pixck- 
ney.  iii,  321.  Ford  ed.,  v,  423.  (Pa.,  Jan. 
1792.) 

6675.  PINCKNEY  (Thomas),  Vice- 
Presidency.— The  federalists  will  run  Mr. 
Pincknev  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  They  regard 
his  southern  position  rather  than  his  principles. 
'To  James  Monroe,  iv.  149.     Ford  ed..  vii.  80- 

(M.,  July  1796.) 

6676.  PITT  (WilUam),  Friend  of  Amer- 
ica.— Pitt  is  rather  well  disposed  to  us. — To 
Governor  Benj.  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  414. 
(A.,  March  1784.) 

♦  Draft  of  letter  to  be  sent  to  Spanish  governor.— 
Editor. 
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6677.  PLANTS,  Useful.— The  greatest 
service  which  can  be  rendered  any  country  is  to 
add  an  useful  plant  to  its  culture;  especially,  a 
bread  grain ;  next  in  value  to  bread  is  oil. — ^Jef- 
ferson's MSS.    i,  176.     (M.,  1821.) 

6678.  PLATO,  Teachings  of  .—No  writer, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  bewildered  the  world 
with  more  ignes  fatui,  than  this  renowned  phil- 
osopher, in  ethics,  in  politics,  and  physics. — 
To  William  Short,    vii,  165.     (M.,  1820.) 

6670.  PLATO,  Whimsies.- Plato  ♦  *  * 
used  the  name  of  Socrates  to  cover  the  whimsies 
of  his  own  brain. — Syllabus  of  the  Doctrines 
OF  Jesus,  iv,  481.    (1803.) 

6680.  PLATO'S  BEPXTBLIC— I  amused 
myself  [recently]  with  reading  Plato's  Republic. 
I  am  wrong,  however,  in  calling  it  amusement, 
for  it  was  the  heaviest  task-work  I  ever  went 
through.  I  had  occasionally  before  taken  up 
some  of  his  other  works,  but  scarcely  ever  had 
patience  to  get  through  a  whole  dialogue.  While 
wading  through  the  whimsies^  the  puerilities, 
and  unintelligible  i  argon  of  this  work,  I  laid  it 
down  often  to  ask  myself  how  it  could  have 
been  that  the  world  should  have  so  long  con- 
sented to  give  reputation  to  such  nonsense  as 
this?  How  the  soi-disant  Christian  world,  in- 
deed, should  have  done  it,  is  a  piece  of  historical 
curiosity.  But  how  could  the  Roman  good  sense 
do  it?  And  particularly,  how  could  Cicero  be- 
stow such  eulogies  on  Plato?  Although  Cicero 
did  not  wield  the  dense  lo^ic  of  Demosthenes, 
yet  he  was  able,  learned,  laborious,  practiced 
in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  honest.  He 
could  not  be  the  dupe  of  mere  style,  of  which 
he  was  himself  the  first  master  m  the  world. 
With  the  moderns.  I  think,  it  is  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  fashion  and  authority.  Education  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  persons  who,  from  their 
profession,  have  an  interest  in  the  reputation 
and  the  dreams  of  Plato.  They  give  the  tone 
while  at  school.,  and  few  in  after  years  have 
occasion  to  revise  their  college  opinions.  But 
fashion  and  authority  apart,  and  bringing  Plato 
to  the  test  of  reason,  take  from  him  his 
sophisms,  futilities  and  incomprehensibilities, 
and  what  remains?  In  truth,  he  is  one  of  the 
race  of  genuine  Sophists,  who  has  escaped  the 
oblivion  of  his  brethren,  first,  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  diction,  but  chiefly,  by  the  adoption  and 
incorporation  of  his  whimsies  into  the  body  of 
artificial  Christianity.  His  foggy  mind  is  for- 
ever presenting  the  semblances  of  objects  which, 
half  seen  through  a  mist,  can  be  defined  neither 
in  form  nor  dimensions.  *  ♦  ♦  Socrates  had 
reason,  indeed,  to  complain  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  Plato ;  for  in  truth,  his  dialogues 
are  libels  on  Socrates. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
354.     Ford  bd.,  ix,  462.     (M.,  1814.) 

6681.  —  — ^.  It  is  fortunate  for  us, 
that  Platonic  republicanism  has  not  obtained  the 
same  favor  as  Platonic  Christianity ;  or  we 
should  now  have  been  all  living  men,  women 
and  children  pell  mell  together,  like  beasts  of 
the  field  or  forest. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  355. 
(1814.) 

6682.  PLEASTJBE,  Bait  of  .—Do  not  bite 
at  the  bait  of  pleasure  till  you  know  there  is 
no  hook  beneath  it. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  Z7* 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  317.     (P.,  1786.) 

6683.  PLEASURE    AND     PAIN.— We 

have  no  rose  without  its  thorn ;  no  pleasure 
without  alloy.  It  is  the  law  of  Existence ;  and 
we  must  acquiesce.  It  is  the  condition  annexed 
to  all  our  pleasures,  not  by  us  who  receive,  but 
bv  Him  who  gives  them  — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii, 
41.    Ford  ed..  iv,  321.    (P.,  1786.) 


6684. .    I  do  not  agree  that  an 

age  of  pleasure  is  no  compensation  for  a  mo- 
ment of  pain. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  26.  (M., 
1816.) 

6685.  POETBY,  Judg^ing.- It  is  not  for 

a  stranger  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  poetry  in 
a  language  forei^  to  him. — To  M.  Hilliard 

D'AUBERTEUIL,     11,    IO3.      (P.,    1 787.) 


.  To  my  own  mortifica- 
tion, ♦  ♦  ♦  of  all  men  living,  I  am  the  last  who 
should  undertake  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  ol 
poetry.  In  earlier  life  I  was  fond  of  it,  and 
easily  pleased.  But  as  age  and  cares  advanced,  ^ 
the  powers  of  fancy  have  declined.  Every  year 
seems  to  have  plucked  a  feather  from  her  wings, 
till  she  can  no  longer  waft  one  to  those  sublime 
heights  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  accompany 
the  poet.  So  much  has  my  relish  for  poetry 
deserted  me  that,  at  present,  I  cannot  read 
even  Virgil  with  pleasure.  I  am  consequently 
utterly  incapable  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
poetry.  The  very  feelings  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed are  among  those  I  have  lost.  So  that  the 
blind  man  might  as  well  undertake  to  [faded  in 
MS.]  a  painting,  or  the  deaf  a  musical  composi- 
tion. ♦ — To  John  D.  Burke.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  65. 
(W.,   1801.) 

6687.  POLAND,  Partition  of.— The  his- 
tory of  Poland  gives  a  lesson  which  all  our 
countrymen  should  study;  the  example  of  a 
country  erased  from  the  map  of  the  world  by 
the  dissensions  of  its  own  citizens.  The  papers 
of  every  day  read  them  the  counter  lesson  of 
the  impossibility  of  subduing  a  people  acting 
with  an  undivided  will.  Spain,  under  all  her 
disadvantages,  physical  and  mental,  is  an  en- 
couraging example  of  this. — To  William 
Duane.    V,  603.     (M.,  July  1811.) 

6688. .    The  partition  of  Poland 

*  *  ♦  was  the  atrocity  of  a  barbarous  govern- 
ment chiefly,  in  conjunction  with  a  smaller  one 
still  scrambling  to  become  great,  while  one  only 
of  those  alreaov  great,  and  having  character  to 
lose,  descended  to  the  baseness  of  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  524. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6689.  POLICY  (Aznerlcan),  Balance  of 
power. — We  especially  ought  to  pray  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  may  be  so  poised  and 
counterpoised  among  themselves,  that  their 
own  safety  may  require  the  presence  of  all 
their  force  at  home,  leaving  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  in  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
— To  Dr.  Crawford,    vi,  33.    (1812.). 

6690.  POLICY  (American)  y  Coalition  of 
American  nations.— From  many  conversa- 
tions with  him  [M.  Correa  ]  I  hope  he  sees, 
and  will  promote  in  his  new  situation  [in 
Brazil]  the  advantages  of  a  cordial  fraterni- 
zation among  all  the  American  nations,  and 
the  importance  of  their  coalescing  in  an 
American  system  of  policy,  totally  independ- 
ent of  and  unconnected  with  that  of  Eu- 
rope. The  day  is  not  distant,  when  we  r^av 
formally  require  a  meridian  of  partition 
through  the  ocean  which  separates  the  two 
hemispheres,  on  the  hither  side  of  which  no 
European  gun  shall  ever  be  heard,  nor  an 
American  on  the  other;  and  when,  during  the 
rage  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe,  the  lion 

^  Mr.'Burkc  had  sent  Jefferson  a  copy  of  the  Co- 
lumbiftd.— Editor. 
t  Portuguese  Minister  at  Washington.— EDITOR. 
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and  the  lamb,  within  our  regions,  shall  He 
-down  together  in  peace.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  ^jsh  to 
see  this  coalition  begun. — To  William 
Short,    vii,  168.     (1820J 

6601. .    I  wish  to  see  this  coali- 

rion  begun.  I  am  earnest  for  an  agreement 
with  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  assign- 
ing them  the  task  of  keeping  down  the 
piracies  of  their  seas  and  the  cannibalism  of 
the  African  coasts,  and  to  us,  the  suppression 
of  the  same  enormities  within  our  seas;  and 
for  this  purpose,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
fleets  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  riding 
together  as  brethren  of  the  same  family,  and 
pursuing  the  same  object.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  of  happy  augury  to  begin  at  once 
this  concert  of  action  here,  on  the  invitation 
of  either  to  the  other  government,  while  the 
way  might  be  preparing  for  withdrawing  our 
cruisers  from  Europe,  and  preventing  naval 
collisions  there  which  daily  endanger  our 
peace. — To  William  Short,  vii,  169.  (M., 
1820.) 

6602.  POLICY  (Aznerlcan),  Coercion  of 
Europe. — ^We  think  that  peaceable  means 
may  be  devised  of  keeping  nations  in  the 
path  of  justice  towards  us,  by  making  jus- 
tice their  interest  and  injuries  to  react  on 
themselves.  Our  distance  enables  us  to  pur- 
sue a  course  which  the  crowded  situation  of 
Europe  renders,  perhaps,  impracticable  there. 
—To  M.  Cabanis.    iv,  497-    (W.,  1803.) 

6603.  POLICY  (Aznerlcan),  Detach- 
ment from  Europe. — We  cannot  too  dis- 
tinctly detach  ourselves  from  the  European 
system,  which  is  essentially  belligerent,  nor 
too  sedulously  cultivate  an  American  sys- 
tem, essentially  pacific. — To  President  Madi- 
son, vi,  453.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  513.  (M.,  March 
1815.) 

6604.  POLICY  (American),  European 
politics  and. — The  politics  of  Europe  render 
it  indispensably  necessary  that,  with  respect 
to  everything  external,  we  be  one  nation  only, 
firmly  hooped  together. — To  James  Madi- 
son, i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192.  (P.,  February 
1786.) 

6605.  POLICY  (American),  European 
quarrels. — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  we 
should  take  no  part  in  European  quarrels, 
but  cultivate  peace  and  commerce  with  all. 
— To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  57.     (P..  1788.) 

6606. .    At  such  a  distance  from 

Europe,  and  with  such  a  distance  between 
us.  we  hope  to  meddle  little  in  its  quarrels  or 
combinations.  Its  peace  and  its  commerce 
are  what  we  shall  court. — To  M.  de  Pinto. 
iii.  174.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6607.  POLICY  C American),  European 
system  and. — ^The  European  nations  consti- 
tute a  separate  division  of  the  globe;  their 
localities  make  them  part  of  a  distinct  sys- 
tem; they  have  a  set  of  interests  of  their 
own  in  which  it  is  our  business  never  to  en- 
gage ourselves.— To  Baron  von  Humboldt. 
vi,  268.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  431.     (Dec.  1813.) 


6608.  POLICY  (American),  France  and 
England.— We  owe  gratitude  to  France 
justice  to  England,  good  will  to  all,  and 
subservience  to  none.— To  Arthur  Camp- 
bell, iv,  198.  Ford  ed..  vii,  170.  (M 
1797.) 

6600. .     It  is  our  unquestionable 

interest  and  duty  to  conduct  ourselves  wi.h 
such  sincere  friendship  and  impartiality  to- 
wards both  France  and  England,  as  that  each 
may  see  unequivocally,  what  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  we  may  be  very  possiblv 
driven  into  her  scale  by  unjust  conduct  in 
the  other.—To  James  Madison,  iv,  :;57 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  315.    (M.,  Aug.  1804.) 

6700.  POLICY  (American),  Freedom  of 
the  ocean. — ^That  the  persons  of  our  citizens 
shall  be  safe  in  freely  traversing  the  ocean, 
that  the  transportation  of  our  own  produce, 
in  our  own  vessels,  to  the  markets  of  bur 
choice,  and  the  return  to  us  of  the  articles  we 
want  for  our  own  use,  shall  be  unmolested 
I  hold  to  be  fundamental,  and  the  gauntlet 
that  must  be  forever  hurled  at  him  wh.> 
questions  it.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  4^) 
CM.,  June  1815.) 

6701.  POLICY  (American),  Great  Brit- 
ain and.— With  respect  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment, or  policy,  as  concerning  themselves 
or  other  nations,  we  wish  not  to  intermeddle 
in  word  or  deed,  and  that  it  be  not  under- 
stood that  our  government  permits  itself  10 
entertain  either  a  will  or  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.—To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  442.  Ford 
ED.,  vi.  75.     (Pa.,  1702.) 

6702.  POLICY     (American),     Chilf     of 

Mexico.— We  begin  to  broach  the  idea  that 
we  consider  the  Gulf  Stream  as  of  our 
waters,  in  which  hostilities  an  1  cruising  are 
to  be  frowned  on  for  the  present,  and  pro- 
hibited so  soon  as  either  consent  or  force 
will  permit  us.  We  shall  never  permit  an- 
other privateer  to  cruise  within  it,  and  shall 
forbid  our  harbors  to  national  cruiser^ 
This  is  essential  for  our  tranquillity  and  com- 
merce.—To  James  Monroe,  v,  12.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  450.     (W.,  May  1806.) 

6703.  POLICY     (American),     Internal 

resources.— The  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  *  *  *  becomes  peculiarly  in- 
terestmg  to  us,  at  this  time,  when  the  total 
demoralization  of  the  governments  of  En'- 
rope,  has  rendered  it  safest,  by  chcri^hir.c 
internal  resources*  to  lessen  the  occasions  ot 
intercourse  with  them.— To  Dr.  Johx  L.  F 
W.  Shecut.    vi,  153.     (M,,  1813.). 

6704.  POLICY    (American);  A   jnst.— 
Let  it  be  our  endeavor    *    *    ♦    to  merit  tbe 
character  of  a  just  nation.—TniRD  Anni- * 
Message.       viii,    28.       Fokd    ed.,    viii 
(1803.)  "    "  " 

6706.  POLICY  (American),  Markets.^ 

Our  object  is  to  feed  and  theirs  to  figh- 

To  James  Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  v.  198.     (  \ 
Y.,  1790.) 

6706.  POLICY     (American),     Kid-At* 

lantic  meridian.— When  our  strength   will 
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permit  us  to  give  the  law  of  our  hemisphere, 
it  should  be  that  the  meridian  of  the  mid- 
Atlantic  should  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  w^ar  and  peace,  on  this  side  of 
which  no  act  of  hostility  should  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  lion  and  the  Iamb  lie  down 
in  peace  together. — To  Dr.  Crawford,  vi, 
33-     (M.,  Jan.  1812,) 

6707.  POLICY  (American),  Peace  and 
friendship. — Peace  and  friendship  with  all 
mankind  is  our  wisest  policy,  and  I  wish 
we  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  it. — To  C. 
W.  F.  Dumas,    i,  5.S3.    (1786.) 

6708. .     Peace  with  all  nations, 

and  the  right  which  that  gives  us  with  re- 
spect to  all  nations^  are  our  object. — To  C. 
W.  F.  Dumas,    iii,  535.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

6709. .  Peace,  justice,  and  lib- 
eral intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  will,  I  hope,  characterize  this  com- 
monwealth.— Reply  to  Address,  iv,  388. 
(W..  1801.) 

6710. .    Separated    by    a    wide 

ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  political  interests  which  entangle  them 
together,  with  productions  and  wants  which 
render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful 
to  them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the 
interest  of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  dis- 
turb them.  We  should  be  most  unwise,  in- 
deed were  we  to  cast  away  the  singular 
blessings  of  the  position  in  which  nature  has 
placed  us,  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed 
tis  with  of  pursuing  at  a  distance  from  for- 
eign contentions,  the  paths  of  industry,  peace 
and  happiness;  of  cultivating  general  friend- 
ship, and  of  bringing  collisions  of  interest 
to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of 
force. — Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  29. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  273.    (Oct.  1803.) 

6711.  POLICY  (American),  Peace  and 
Justice. — ^We  ask  for  peace  and  justice  from 
all  nations. — To  James  Monroe,  ii,  12. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  450.     (W.,  May  1806.) 

6712.  POLICY  (American),  Peopling 
the  continent.^3ur  Confederacy  must  be 
viewed  as  the  nest  from  which  all  America, 
North  and  South,  is  to  be  peopled. — To  Ar- 
chibald Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  188. 
(P.,  Jan.  1786.) 

6713.  POLICY  (American),  Principles. 
—On  the  question  you  propose  [James  Mon- 
roe], whether  we  can,  in  any  form,  take  a 
bolder  attitude  than  formerly  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty, I  can  give  you  but  commonplace  ideas. 
They  will  be  but  the  widow's  mite,  and 
offered  only  because  requested.  The  matter 
which  now  embroils  Europe,  the  presumption 
of  dictating  to  an  independent  nation  the 
form  of  its  government,  is  so  arrogant,  so 
atrocious,  that  indignation,  as  well  as  moral 
sentiment,  enlists  all  our  partialities  and 
prayers  in  favor  of  one,  and  our  equal  ex- 
ecrations against  the  other.  I  do  not  know, 
indeed,  whether  all  nations  do  not  owe  to 
one  another  a  bold  and  open  declaration  of 
their  sympathies  with  the  one  party,  and  their 


detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other.  But 
farther  than  this  we  are  bound  to  go ;  and  in- 
deed, for  the  sake  of  the  world,  we  ought  not 
to  increase  the  jealousies,  or  draw  on  our- 
selves the  power  of  this  formidable  confeder- 
acy [The  Holy  Alliance],  I  have  ever  deemed 
it  fundamental  for  the  United  States  never 
to  take  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe. 
Their  political  interests  are  entirely  distinct 
from  ours.  Their  mutual  jealousies,  their 
balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances, 
their  forms  and  principles  of  government, 
are  all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nations  of 
eternal  war.  All  their  energies  are  expended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  labor,  property  and 
lives  of  their  people.  On  our  part,  never 
had  a  people  so  favorable  a  chance  of  trying 
the  opposite  system,  of  peace  and  fraternity 
with  mankind,  and  the  direction  of  all  our 
means  and  faculties  to  the  purposes  of  im- 
provement instead  of  destruction.  With  Eu- 
rope we  have  few  occasions  of  collision,  and 
these,  with  a  little  prudence  and  forbearance, 
may  be  generally  accommodated.  Of  the 
brethren  of  our  own  hemisphere,  none  is  yet, 
or  for  an  age  to  come  will  be,  in  a  shape, 
condition,  or  disposition  to  war  against  us. 
And  the  foothold  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  in  either  America,  is  slipping  from  under 
them,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  their 
neighborhood.  Cuba  alone  seems  at  present 
to  hold  up  a  speck  of  war  to  us.  Its  posses- 
sion by  Great  Britain  would  indeed  be  a 
great  calamity  to  us.  Could  we  induce  her  to 
join  us  in  guaranteeing  its  independence 
against  all  the  world,  except  Spain,  it  would 
be  nearly  as  valuable  to  us  as  if  it  were  our 
own.*  But  should  she  take  it,  I  would  not 
immediately  go  to  war  for  it;  because  the 
first  war  on  other  accounts  will  give  it  to 
us;  or  the  island  will  give  itself  to  us,  when 
able  to  do  so.  While  no  duty,  therefore, 
calls  on  us  to  take  part  in  the  present  war  of 
Europe,  and  a  golden  harvest  offers  itself  in 
reward  for  doing  nothing,  peace  and  neu- 
trality seem  to  be  our  duty  and  interest.  We 
may  gratify  ourselves,  indeed,  with  a  neu- 
trality as  partial  to  Spain  as  would  be  jus- 
tifiable without  giving  cau«e  of  war  to  her 
adversary ;  we  might  and  ought  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  happy  occasion  of  procuring  and 
cementing  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  her, 
by  giving  assurance  of  every  friendly  office 
which  neutrality  admits,  and  especially, 
against  all  apprehension  of  our  intermeddling 
in  the  quarrel  with  her  colonies.  And  I 
expect  daily  and  confidently  to  hear  of  a 
spark  kindled  in  France,  which  will  employ 
her  at  home,  and  relieve  Spain  from  all  fur- 
ther apprehension  of  danger.  That  England 
is  playing  false  with  Spain  cannot  be  doubted. 
Her  government  is  looking  one  way  and  row- 
ing another.  *  *  *  You  will  do  what  is 
right,  leaving  the  people  of  Europe  to  act 
their  follies  and  crimes  among  themselves, 
while  we  pursue  in  good  faith  the  paths  of 
peace  and  prosperity. — To  President  Mon- 
roe, vii,  287.  Ford  ed.,  x,  257.  (M.,  Junc^ 
1823.) 
♦  See  note  under  Cuba.— Editor.. 
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6714.  POLICY  (American),  Besistance 

to  wrong. — We  believe  that  the  just  standing 
of  all  nations  is  the  health  and  security  of 
all.  We  consider  the  overwhelming  power 
of  England  on  the  ocean,  and  of  France  on 
the  land,  as  destructive  of  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  world,  and  wish  both  to  be 
reduced  only  to  the  necessity  of  observing 
moral  duties.  We  believe  no  more  in  Bona- 
parte's fighting  for  the  libertv  of  the  seas, 
than  in  Great  Britain  fighting  for  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same, 
to  draw  to  themselves  the  power,  the  wealth 
and  the  resources  of  other  nations.  We  re- 
sist the  enterprises  of  England  first,  because 
they  first  come  vitally  home  to  us.  And  our 
feelings  repel  the  logic  of  bearing  the  lash  of 
George  III.  for  fear  of  that  of  Bonaparte  at 
some  future  day.  When  the  wrongs  of  France 
shall  reach  us  with  equal  effect,  we  shall  re- 
sist them  also.  But  one  at  a  time  is  enough; 
and  having  offered  a  choice  to  the  champions, 
England  first  takes  up  the  gauntlet. — To 
James  Maury,  vi,  52.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  349. 
(M.,  April  1812.) 

6715.  POLICY  (American),  A  syBtem 
of. — America  has  a  hemisphere  to  itself.  It 
must  have  its  separate  system  of  interests, 
which  must  not  be  subordinated  to  those  of 
Europe. — ^To  Baron  von  Humboldt.  vi,268. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  4.11.    (Dec.  1813.) 

6716. .    Distance,  and  difference 

of  pursuits,  of  interests,  of  connections  and 
other  circumstances,  prescribe  to  us  a  dif- 
ferent system,  having  no  object  in  common 
with  Europe,  but  a  peaceful  interchange  of 
mutual  comforts  for  mutual  wants. — To 
Madame  de  Stael.    vi,  481.    (M.,  1815.) 

6717. .     Nothing  is  so  important 

as  that  America  shall  separate  herself  from 
the  systems  of  Europe,  and  establish  one  of 
her  own.  Our  circumstances,  our  pursuits, 
our  interests,  are  distinct;  the  principles  of 
our  policy  should  be  so  also.  All  entangle- 
ments with  that  quarter  of  the  globe  should 
be  avoided  if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice 
shall  be  the  polar  stars  of  the  American  So- 
cieties. ♦  ♦  ♦  This  would  be  a  leading 
principle  with  me,  had  I  longer  to  live.  ♦  *  * 
— To  J.  Correa.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x,  164. 
(M.,  1820.) 

6718. .  Our  first  and  funda- 
mental maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  sec- 
ond, never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle 
with  cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her 
own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Eu- 
rope. While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become 
the  domicil  of  despotism,  our  endeavor 
should  surely  be,  to  make  our  hemisphere  that 
of  freedom. — To  President  Monroe,  vii,  315. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  277.     (M.,  182.3.) 

6719.  POIilCY  (American),  Wars  of 
Xurope. — The  insulated  state  in  which  na- 
ture   has    placed    the    American    continent, 


should  so  far  avail  it  that  no  spark  of  war 
kindled  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
should  be  wafted  across  the  wide  oceans 
which  separate  us  from  them.  And  it  will 
be  so.  In  fifty  years  more  the  United  States 
alone  will  contain  fifty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  fifty  years  are  soon  gone  over. 
The  peace  of  1763  is  within  that  period.  I 
was  then  twenty  years  old,  and  of  course 
remember  well  all  the  transactions  of  the  war 
preceding  it.  And  you  will  live  to  see  the 
period  equally  ahead  of  us;  and  the  numbers 
which  will  then  be  spread  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  American  hemisphere,  catching 
long  before  that  the  principles  of  our  portion 
of  it,  and  concurring  with  us  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  same  system.  ♦  ♦  *  l  am  an- 
ticipating events  of  which  you  will  be  the 
bearer  to  me  in  the  Elysian  fields  fifty  years 
hence. — ^To  Baron  von  Humboldt,  vi,  268. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  431.    (Dec  1813.) 

6720. .    Your    exhortations    to 

avoid  taking  any  part  in  the  war  ♦  ♦  *  in 
Europe  were  a  confirmation  of  the  policy  1 
had  myself  pursued,  and  which  I  thought 
and  still  think  should  be  the  governing  canon 
of  our  republic. — To  Madame  de  Stael.  H 
481.     (M..  July  181S.) 

6721.  ,    I    hope    no    American 

patriot  will  ever  lose  sight  of  the  essential 
policy  of  interdicting  in  the  seas  and  terri- 
tories of  both  Americas,  the  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  contests  of  Europe.— To  Wiluam 
Short,    vii,  168.    (M.,  1820.) 

6722.  POLITENESS,  European. — ^With 
repect  to  what  arc  termed  polite  manners,  with- 
out sacrificing  too  much  the  sincerity  of  tan- 
kage, I  would  wish  my  countrymen  to  adopt 
just  so  much  of  European  politeness,  as  to  \< 
ready  to  make  all  those  little  sacrifices  of  selr 
which  really  render  European  manners  amiable 
and  relieve  society  from  the  disagreeable  scenes 
to  which  rudeness  often  subjects  it.  Here 
(France),  it  seems  that  a  man  might  pass  a  lire 
without  encountering  a  single  rudeness. — To 
Mr.  Bellint.     i,  445.     (P.,  1785.) 

6723.  POLITENESS,  Qood  humor  and. 

— I  have  mentioned  good  humor  as  one  of 
the  preservatives  of  our  peace  and  tranquillity. 
It  is  among  the  most  effectual,  and  its  effect 
is  so  well  imitated  and  aided,  artificially.  \  y 
politeness,  that  this  also  becomes  an  acquisi- 
tion of  first  rate  value.  In  truth,  politeness  s 
artificial  good  humor;  it  covers  the  natur.J 
want  of  it,  and  ends  by  rendering  habitual  :: 
substitute  nearly  equivalent  to  the  real  virtue. 
It  is  the  practice  of  sacrificing  to  those  whom 
we  meet  m  society,  all  the  little  convenience^ 
and  preferences  which  will  gratify  them,  and 
deprive  us  of  nothing  worth  a  moment's  con- 
sioeration ;  it  is  the  giving  a  pleasing  and  flat- 
tering turn  to  our  expressions,  which  will  con- 
ciliate others,  and  make  them  pleased  with  us 
as  well  as  themselves.  How  cheap  a  price  for 
the  good  will  of  another!  When  this  is  in  re- 
turn for  a  rude  thing  said^  by  another,  it  brin^ 
him  to  his  senses,  it  mortifies  and  corrects  hi^i 
in  the  most  salutary  way,  and  places  him  at  th^ 
feet  of  your  good  nature,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cor.i 
pany. — To  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 
389.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  231.  (W.,  1808.) 

—  POUTICAL  ECONOMY.— Se«  Econ- 
omy (Political). 
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6724.  POLITICS,  Bigotry  In.— What  an 

effort  of  bigotry  in  politics  ♦  *  ♦  have 
wc  gone  through  I  The  barbarians  really  flat- 
tered themselves  they  should  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  igno- 
rance put  everything  into  the  hands  of  power 
and  priestcraft.  All  advances  in  science  were 
proscribed  as  innovations.  They  pretended 
to  praise  and  encourage  education,  but  it 
was  to  be  the  education  of  our  ancestors. 
We  were  to  look  backwards,  not  forwards. 
for  improvement;  the  President  himself 
(John  Adams]  declaring  in  one  of  his 
answers  to  addresses,  that  we  were  never  to 
expect  to  go  beyond  them  in  real  science. — 
To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  373.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  21.    (W.,  1801.) 

6725.  POLITICS,  Commercial  influ- 
ence.— The  system  of  alarm  and  jealousy 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  played  off  in 
Cngland,  has  been  mimicked  here,  not  en- 
tirely without  success.  The  most  long-sighted 
politician  could  not,  seven  years  ago,  have 
imagined  that  the  people  of  this  wide-ex- 
tended country  could  have  been  enveloped  in 
such  delusion,  and  made  so  much  afraid  of 
themselves  and  their  own  power,  as  to  sur- 
render it  spontaneously  to  those  who  are 
manceuvring  them  into  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  principal  branches  of  which  may 
be  beyond  their  control.  The  commerce  of 
England,  however,  has  spread  its  roots  over 
the  whole  face  of  our  country.  This  is  the 
real  source  of  all  the  obliquities  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.— To  A.  H.  Rowan,  iv,  256.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  280.     (M.,  1798.) 

6726.  FOUTICSy    Convenationfl    on. — 

Political  conversations  I  really  dislike,  and 
therefore  avoid  where  I  can  without  affecta- 
tion. But  when  urged  by  others,  I  have 
never  conceived  that  having  been  in  public 
life  requires  me  to  belie  my  sentiments,  or 
even  to  conceal  them.  When  I  am  led  by 
conversation  to  express  them,  I  do  it  with  the 
same  independence  here  which  I  have  prac- 
ticed everywhere,  and  which  is  inseparable 
from  my  nature.— To  President  Washing- 
ton,   iv,  142.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  83.     (M.,  1796) 

6727.  POLITICS,  BeetructiTe  of  happi- 
ness.— Politics  and  party  hatreds  destroy  the 
happiness  of  every  being  here.  They  seem,  like 
salamanders,  to  consider  fire  as  their  element. 
— To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L. 
J.,  249-     (Pa.,  May  1798) 

6728.  POLITICS,  Differences  in.— I 
never  suffered  a  political  to  become  a  personal 
difference.— To  Timothy  Pickering,  vii, 
210.    (M.,  1821.) 

6729.  POLITICS,  Dislike  of.— It  is  a  re- 
lief to  be  withdrawn  from  the  torment  of  the 
scenes  amidst  which  we  are.  Spectators  of 
the  heats  and  tumults  of  conflicting  parties, 
we  cannot  help  participating  of  their  feelings. 
^  *  *  .—To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  487.     (Pa.,  March  1792.) 

6730.  POLITICS,  Divorce  from.— In  my 
retirement   I   shall   certainly   divorce  myself 


from  all  part  in  political  affairs.  To  get  rid 
of  them  is  the  principal  object  of  my  retire- 
ment, and  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the 
happiness  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  in 
any  other  situation. — To  Benjamin  Stoddert. 
V,  427.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  246.     (W.,  1809.) 

6731.  POLITICS,  A  duty.— Politics  is 
my  duty. — To  Harry  Innes.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
294.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

6732.  POLITICS,  Estrangement  from. 
— I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  has  said  that 
ignorance  is  the  softest  pillow  on  which  a 
man  can  rest  his  head.  I  am  sure  it  is 
true  as  to  everything  political,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  estrange  myself  to  everything  of 
that  character. — To  Edmund  Randolph,  iv, 
loi.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  498.    (M.,  Feb.  1794.) 

6733.  POLITICS,  French  furnace  of .— 
The  gay  and  thoughtless  Paris  is  now  be- 
come a  furnace  of  politics.  All  the  world  is 
now  politically  mad.  Men,  women,  children 
talk  nothing  else,  and  you  know  that  nat- 
urally they  talk  much,  loud  and  warm.  So- 
ciety is  spoiled  by  it.  at  least  for  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  but  lookers  on. — To  Mrs. 
William  Bingham.  Ford  ed.,  v,  9.  (P., 
1788.) 

6734.  POLITICS,  Hateful.— The  ensuing 
year  will  be  the  longest  of  my  life,  and  the 
last  of  such  hateful  labors.  The  next  we 
will  sow  our  cabbages  together. — To  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  488. 
(March  1792.) 

6735. .    I  am  to  thank  you  for 

forwarding  M.  d'lvernois's  book  on  the 
French  Revolution.  But  it  is  on  politics,  a 
subject  I  never  loved,  and  now  hate. — To 
John  Adams.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  56.  (M.,  Feb. 
1796.) 

6736.  POLITICS,  Influencing.— I  have 
made  great  progress  into  the  MS.,  and  still 
with  the  same  pleasure.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
must  produce  great  effect.  But  that  this 
may  be  the  greatest  possible,  its  coming  out 
should  be  timed  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
should  come  out  just  so  many  days  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress  as  will  prevent  sus- 
picions of  its  coming  with  them,  yet  so  as 
to  be  a  new  thing  when  they  arrive,  ready 
to  get  into  their  hands  while  yet  unoccupied. 
*  *  *  I  will  direct  it  to  appear  a  fortnight 
before  their  meeting  unless  you  order  other- 
wise. It  might  as  well  be  thrown  into  a 
churchyard,  as  come  out  now. — To  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  404.    (Pa..  1793.) 

6737.  POLITICS,  Knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean.— I  often  doubt  whether  I  should 
trouble  Congress  or  my  friends  with  ♦  ♦  * 
details  of  European  politics.  I  know  they  do 
not  excite  that  interest  in  America  of  which 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  divest  himself 
here.  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  a  maxim  with 
us,  and  I  think  it  a  wise  one,  not  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  with  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Still.  I  think  we  should  know  them.  The 
Turks  have  practiced  the  same  maxim  of  not 
meddling  in  the  complicated  wrangles  of  this 
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continent.  But  they  have  unwisely  chosen  to 
be  if^norant  of  them  also,  and  it  is  this  total 
ignorance  of  Europe,  its  combinations,  and 
its  movements  which  exposes  them  to  that 
annihilation  possibly  about  taking  place. 
While  there  are  powers  in  Europe  which  fear 
our  views,  or  have  views  on  us,  we  should 
keep  an  eye  on  them,  their  connections  and 
oppositions,  that  in  a  moment  of  need  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  their  weakness  with 
respect  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
calculate  their  designs  and  movements  on  all 
the  circumstances  imder  which  they  exist. 
Though  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  these 
details  are  read  by  many  with  great  indif- 
ference, yet  I  think  it  my  duty  to  enter  into 
them,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little  information.— 
To  E.  Carrincton.  ii,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
482.     CP..  1787.) 

6738.  POLITICS,  Liberation  from.— I 
shall  be  liberated  from  the  hated  occupations 
of  politics,  and  remain  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family,  my  farm,  and  my  books.— To  Mrs. 
Church.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  455.    (G.,  1793) 

6739.  POLITICS,  A  maxim  in.— The 
maxim  of  your  lettter  *'  slow  and  sure  "  is  not 
less  a  good  one  in  agriculture  than  in  poli- 
tics. I  sincerely  wish  it  may  extricate  us 
from  the  event  of  a  war,  if  this  can  be  done 
saving  our  faith  and  our  rights. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iv,  106.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
510.    (M.,  May  1704) 

6740.  POLITICS,  Moral  right  and.— 
Political  interest  can  never  be  separated  in 
the  long  run  from  moral  right.- To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  477-    (W.,  1806.) 

6741.  POLITICS,  Neutrality  in  fac- 
tional.— We  must  be  neutral  between  the 
discordant  republicans,  but  not  between  them 
and  their  common  enemies. — To  Robert 
Smith.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  318.     (M.,  1804.) 

6742.  POLITICS,    Pamphlets    on.— You 

will  receive  some  pamphlets  *  *  *  on 
the  acts  of  the  last  session.  These  I  would 
wish  you  to  distribute,  not  to  sound  men 
who  have  no  occasion  for  them,  but  to  such 
as  have  been  misled,  are  candid,  and  will 
be  open  to  the  conviction  of  truth,  and  are 
of  influence  among  their  neighbors.  It  is 
the  sick  who  need  medicine,  and  not  the  well. 
— To  Archibald  Stuart,  iv,  286.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  354.     (Pa..  1799.) 

6743.  POLITICS,  Partizan.— You  have 
found  on  your  return  [from  Europe]  a 
higher  style  of  political  difference  than  you 
had  left  here.  I  fear  this  is  inseparable  from 
the  different  constitutions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  degree  of  freedom  which  per- 
mits unrestrained  expression.— To  Thomas 
Pinckney.  iv,  176.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  128.  (Pa., 
1797) 

6744.  POLITICS,  Passiono  and.— You 
and  I  have  formerly  seen  warm  debates  and 
high  political  passions.  But  gentlemen  of 
different  politics  would  then  speak  to  each 
'^ther,  and  separate  the  business  of  the  Senate 


from  that  of  society.  It  is  not  so  now.  Men 
who  have  been  intimate  all  their  lives,  cross 
the  streets  to  avoid  meeting,  and  turn  their 
heads  another  way,  lest  they  should  be 
obliged  to  touch  their  hats.  This  may  do  for 
young  men  with  whom  passion  is  enjoyment: 
but  it  is  afflicting  to  peaceable  minds. — To 
Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  191.  Ford  ed.,  vii 
154-    (Pa..  June  I797) 

6745.  POLITICS,  Price  of  wheat  and.- 
Wherever  there  was  any  considerable  portion 
of  federalism,  it  has  been  so  much  reinforced 
by  those  of  whose  politics  the  price  of  wheat 
is  the  sole  principle,  that  federalists  will  be 
retained  from  many  districts  of  Virginia.— 
To  President  Madison,  v,  443.  (M.,  April 
1809.)  I 

6746.  POLITICS,  Propriety  and. — I  have      1 
had   a   proposition    to    meet    Mr.     [Patrick) 
Henry  this  month,  to  confer  on  the  subject      1 
of  a  convention,  to  the  calling  of  which  he 

is  now  become  a  convert;  ♦  ♦  *  but  the 
impropriety  of  my  entering  into  consultation 
on  a  measure  in  which  I  would  take  no  part, 
is  a  permanent  one. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  118.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  11.    (M.,  April  1795  > 

6747. .  The  question  of  a  [con- 
stitutional] convention  is  become  a  party  one 
with  which  I  shall  not  intermeddle. — ^To 
SamueIl  Kerchival.  Ford  ed.,  x,  47.  (M., 
1816.) 

6748.  POLITICS,  Pursuit  of  .—I  am  glad 
to  find  that  among  the  various  branches  of 
science  presenting  themselves  to  your  mind, 
you  have  fixed  on  that  of  politics  as  your 
principal  pursuit.  Your  country  will  derive 
from  this  a  more  immediate  and  sensible 
benefit.  She  has  much  for  you  to  do.  For, 
though  we  may  say  with  confidence,  that  the 
worst  of  the  American  constitutions  is  better 
than  the  best  which  ever  existed  before  in 
any  other  country,  and  that  they  are  wonder- 
fully perfect  for  a  first  essay,  yet  even 
human  essay  must  have  defects.  It  will  re- 
main, therefore,  to  those  now  coming  on  the 
stage  of  public  affairs,  to  perfect  what  ha- 
been  so  well  begun  by  those  going  off  it. — 
To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  ii,  175.  Ford  ed.. 
iv,  403.     (P..  1787.) 

6749.  .    Having    pursued    your 

main  studies  [in  France]  about  two  year^. 
and  acquired  a  facility  in  speaking  French, 
take  a  tour  of  four  or  five  months  throngh 
this  country  and  Italy,  return  then  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  pass  a  year  in  Williamsburg  un('cr 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wythe;  and  you  will  be  readv 
to  enter  on  the  public  stage,  with  superi«>r 
advantages. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  11. 
176.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  405.    (P..  1787.) 

6750.  POLITICS,    BeformaUon   of.— 

Politics,  like  religion,  holds  up  the  torch: *i 
of  martyrdom  to  the  reformers  of  error—  To 
Mr.  Ogilvie.    v,  605.     (M.,  i8n.) 

6751.  POLITICS,  Betirement  from.— I 
ought  not  to  quit  the  port  in  which  I  am 
quietly  moored  to  commit  myself  again  to  the 
stormy  ocean  of  political   or  party  contc>i. 
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to  kindle  new  enmities,  and  lose  old  friends. 
No,  tranquillity  is  the  summum  bonum 
of  old  age,  and  there  is  a  time  when 
it  is  a  duty  to  leave  the  government  of  the 
world  to  the  existing  generation,  and  to  re- 
pose one's  self  under  their  protecting  hand. 
That  time  is  come  with  me,  and  I  welcome 
it. — To  Samuel  H.  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  x,  263. 
(M.,  Aug.  1823.)    See  Retirement. 

6762.  POLITICS,  Bevolutioii  in.— 
Things  have  so  much  changed  their  aspect, 
it  is  like  a  new  world.  Those  who  know 
us  only  from  1775  to  I793»  can  form  no  better 
idea  of  us  now  than  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon;  I  mean  as  to  political  matters.— 
To  Colonel  Hawkins,  iv,  326.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  435.    (Pa.,  March  1800.) 

6753.  POLITICS,  Taxation  and.— The 
purse  of  the  people  is  the  real  seat  of  sen- 
sibility. It  is  to  be  drawn  upon  largely,  and 
they  will  then  listen  to  truths  which  could 
not  excite  them  through  any  other  organ. — 
To  A.  H.  Rowan,  iv,  257.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
281.     (M.,  1798.) 

6754. .    Excessive  taxation  *  *  * 

will  carry  reason  and  reflection  to  every 
man's  door,  and  particularly  in  the  hour  of 
election.— To  John  Taylor,  iv,  259-  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  310.    (M.,  1798.) 

6755.  POLITICS,  Torment  of.— It  is  a 
relief  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  torment  of 
the  scenes  amidst  which  we  are.  Spectators 
of  the  heats  and  tumults  of  conflicting 
parties,  we  cannot  help  participating  of  their 
feelings.— To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  487-    (Pa.,  March  1792.) 

6756.  .  Politics  is  such  a  tor- 
ment that  I  would  advise  every  one  I  love 
not  to  mix  with  it.— To  Martha  Jefferson 
lUNDOLPH.  D.  L.  J..  262.    (Pa.,  1800.) 

FOLYGBAFH. — See  Inventions. 

FOLYFOTAMIA,  Froposed  State  of. 

— See  Western  Territory. 

6757.  FOOR,  Care  of.— The  poor  who 
have  neither  property,  friends,  nor  strength  to 
labor,  are  boarded  in  the  houses  of  good  farm- 
ers to  whom  a  stipulated  sum  is  annually  paid. 
To'  those  who  are  able  to  help  themselves  a 
little,  or  have  friends  from  whom  they  derive 
some  succor,  inadequate  however  to  their  full 
maintenance,  supplementary  aids  are  given 
which  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  in  their 
own  houses,  or  in  the  houses  of  their  friends. 
♦  *  ♦  From  Savannah  to  Portsmouth,  you  will 
seldom  meet  a  beggar.  In  the  larger  towns,  in- 
deed, they  sometimes  present  themselves.  These 
are  usually  foreigners,  who  have  never  obtained 
a  settlement  in  any  parish.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
native  American  begging  in  the  streets  or  high- 
ways.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  375.  Ford  ed., 
Hi,  230.    (1782.) 

6758.  FOFE  FIITS  VI.,  Influence  of.— 
A  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  Papal  See  and 
the  King  of  Naples,  which  may  in  its  progress 
enable  us  to  estimate  what  degree  of  influence 
that  See  retains  at  the  present  day.  The  King- 
dom of  Naples,  at  an  early  period  of  its  his- 
tory, became  feudatory  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
in  acknowledgment  thereof,  has  annually  paid  a 


hackney  to  the  Pope  in  Rome,  to  which  place 
it  has  always  been  sent  by  a  splendid  embassy. 
The  hackney  has  been  refused  by  the  King  this 
year,  and  the  Pope,  givinqr  him  three  months  to 
return  to  obedience,  threatens,  if  he  does  not., 
to  proceed  seriously  against  him. — To  John  Jay. 
ii.    454.      (P..    1788.) 

6759.  FOFULATION,  America's  capac- 
ity for.— The  territory  of  the  United  States 
contains  about  a  million  of  square  miles,  English. 
There  is,  inthem,  a  greater  proportion  of  fertile 
lands  than  in  the  British  dominions  in  Europe. 
Suppose  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  then, 
to  attain  an  equal  degree  of  population  with 
the  British  European  dominions,  they  will  have 
an  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Let  us  ex- 
tend our  views  to  what  may  be  the  population 
of  North  and  South  America,  supposing  them 
divided  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Between  this  line  and  that  of  50°  of 
north  latitude,  the  northern  continent  contains 
about  five  millions  of  square  miles,  and  south 
of  this  line  of  division  the  southern  continent 
contains  about  seven  millions  of  square  miles. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Here  are  twelve  millions  of  square  miles 
which,  at  the  rate  of  population  before  assumed, 
will  nourish  twelve  hundred  millions  of  in- 
habitants, a  greater  number  than  the  present 
population  of  the  whole  globe  is  supposed  to 
amount  to.  If  those  who  propose  medals  for 
the  resolution  of  questions,  about  which  nobody 
makes  any  question,  those  who  have  invited  dis- 
cussion on  the  pretended  problem,  "  whether  the 
discovery  of  America  was  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind"? if  they,  I  say,  would  have  viewed  it 
only  as  doubling  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and, 
of  course,  the  quantum  of  existence  and  hap- 
piness, they  might  have  saved  the  money  and 
the  reputation  which  their  proposition  has  cost 
them. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  275.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  179.     (P.,  1786.) 

6760.  FOFITLATION,  Extension  of.— 
The  present  population  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  United  States  is  of  about  ten  to  the 
square  mile ;  and  experience  has  shown  us., 
that  wherever  we  reach  that,  the  inhabitants 
become  uneasy,  as  too  much  compressed,  and 
so  go  off  in  pfreat  numbers  to  search  for  vacant 
country.  Within  forty  years  their  whole  terri- 
tory will  be  peopled  at  that  rate.  We  may  fix 
that,  then,  as  the  term  beyond  which  the  people 
of  those  States  will  not  be  restricted  within 
their  present  limits ;  we  may  fix  that  population, 
too,  as  the  limit  which  they  wi'l  not  exceed  till 
the  whole  of  those  two  continents  are  filled  up 
to  that  mark,  that  is  to  say,  till  they  shall  con- 
tain one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  inhab- 
itants.— To  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  275.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  180.     (P.,  1786.) 

6761. .    The  soil  of  the  country 

on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  its  cli- 
mate and  its  vicinity  to  the  United  States,  point 
it  out  as  the  first  which  will  receive  population 
from  that  nest.  The  present  occupiers  will  just 
have  force  enough  to  repress  and  restrain  the 
emigrations  to  a  certain  degree  of  consistence. 
— To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  276.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
180.     (P.,  1786.) 

6762. .     We  have  lately  seen  a 

single  person  go  and  decide  on  a  sett-ement  in 
Kentucky,  many  hundred  miles  from  any  white 
inhabitant,  remove  thither  with  his  family  and 
a  few  neighbors ;  and  though  perpetually  har- 
assed by  the  Indians,  that  settlement  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  has  acquired  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  276. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  181.     (P.,  1786.) 
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6763.  POPULATION,  Growth  of.— The 
census  just  now  concluded,  shows  we  have  ad- 
ded to  our  population  a  third  of  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  This  will  be  a  duplication  in 
twenty-three  or  twenty- four  years.  If  we  can 
delay  but  for  a  few  years  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  the  laws  of  nature  on  the  ocean, 
we  shall  be  the  more  sure  of  doing  it  with  effect. 
— To  William  Short,  iv,  415.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
98.     (W.,  Oct.  1801.) 

6764. .     Our  growth  is  now  so 

well  established  by  regular  enumerations  through 
a  course  of  forty  years,  and  the  same  grounds  of 
continuance  so  likely  to  endure  for  a  much 
longer  period,  that,  speaking  in  round  numbers, 
we  may  safely  call  ourselves  twenty  millions 
in  twenty  years,  and  forty  millions  in  forty 
years. — To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  vii,  22.  (M., 
1816.)     See  Emigration. 

6765.  POPULATION,    Happiness   and. 

— The  increase  of  numbers  during  the  last 
ten  years,  proceeding  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
promises  a  duplication  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-two  years.  We  contemplate  this  rapid 
growth,  and  the  prospect  it  holds  up  to  us,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  injuries  it  mav  enable  us  to 
do  to  others  in  some  future  day,  but  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  extensive  country  still  remain- 
ing vacant  within  our  limits,  to  the  multipli- 
cations of  men  susceptible  of  happiness,  edu- 
cated in  the  love  of  order,  habituated  to  self- 
government,  and  valuing  its  blessings  above  all 
price. — First  Annual  Message,  viii,  8.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  119.     (1801.) 

6766.  POPULATION,  Malefactors  and. 
—The  malefactors  sent  to  America  were  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  merit  enumeration  as 
one  class  out  of  three  which  peopled  America. 
It  was  at  a  late  period  of  their  history  that  this 
practice  began.  *  *  ♦  I  do  not  think  the 
whole  number  sent  would  amount  to  two  thou- 
sand, and  being  principally  men,  eaten  up  with 
disease,  they  married  seldom  and  propagated 
little.  I  do  not  suppose  that  themselves  and 
their  descendants  are  at  present  four  thousand, 
which  is  little  more  than  one  thousandth  part 
of  the  whole  inhabitants. — To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix,  254.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  158.     (P.,  1786.) 

6767.  POPULATION,  Preventing.— He 
has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  States;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the 
laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  refusing 
to  pass  other  laws  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appro- 
priations of  lands. — Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6768.  POPULATION,  Theories  of  Mal- 
thus. — Malthus's  work  on  Population  is  a 
work  of  sound  logic,  in  which  some  of  the 
opinions  of  Adam  Smith,  as  well  as  of  the 
Economists,  are  ably  examined.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
differences  of  circumstances  between  th^'s  and 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  furnish  dif- 
ferences of  fact  whereon  to  reason  in 
questions  of  political  economy,  and  will  conse- 
quently produce  sometimes  a  difference  of  re- 
sult. There,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  food 
is  fixed,  or  increasing  in  a  slow  and  only  arith- 
metical ratio,  and  the  proportion  is  limited  by 
the  same  ratio.  Supernumerary  births  conse- 
quently add  only  to  your  mortality.  Here  the 
immense  extent  of  uncultivated  and  fertile 
lands  enables  every  one  who  will  labor  to  marry 
young,  and  to  raise  a  family  of  any  size.  Onr 
food,  then,  may  increase  geometrically  with  our 
laborers,  and  our  births,  however  multiplied, 
become  effective.     Again,  there  the  best  distri- 


bution of  labor  is  supposed  to  be  that  which 
places  the  manufacturing  hands  alongside  of  the 
agricultural ;  so  that  the  one  part  shall  feed 
both,  and  the  other  part  furnish  both  with 
clothes  and  other  comforts.  Would-  that  be 
best  here?  Egoism  and  first  appearances  say 
"yes".  Or  would  it  be  better  that  all  our 
laborers  should  be  employed  in  agriculture? 
In  this  case  a  double  or  treble  portion  of  fertile 
lands  would  be  brought  into  culture ;  a  double  or 
treble  creation  of  food  be  produced,  and  its  sur- 
plus go  to  nourish  the  now  perishing  births  of 
Europe,  who  in  return  would  manufacture  and 
send  us  in  exchange  our  clothes  and  other  com- 
forts. Morality  listens  to  this,  and  so  invaria- 
bly do  the  laws  of  nature  create  our  duties  and 
interests,  that  when  they  seem  to  be  at  variance, 
we  ought  to  suspect  some  fallacy  in  our  rea- 
sonings. In  solving  this  question,  too,  we 
should  allow  just  weight  to  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical preference  of  the  agricultural,  over  Sic 
manufacturing,  man. — To  M.  Say.  iv.  526. 
(W.,  Feb.  1804.)     See  Malthus. 

6769.  POBTEB     (David),     Complaint 

agaiiiat.---Mr.  Madison  *  ♦  ♦  suggests 
the  expediency  of  immediately  taking  up  the 
case  of  Captain  Porter,  against  whom  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  [British  minister]  lodged  a  very  serious 
complaint,  for  an  act  of  violence  committed 
on  a  British  seaman  in  the  Mediterranean. 
While  Mr.  Erskine  was  reminded  of  the  mass 
of  complaints  we  had  against  his  government 
for  similar  violences^  he  was  assured  that  con- 
tending against  such  irregularities  ourselves, 
and  requirmg  satisfaction  for  them,  we  did  not 
mean  to  follow  the  example,  and  that  on  Cap- 
tain Porter's  return,  it  should  be  properly  in- 
quired into.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  bet- 
ter; because  if  Great  Britain  settles  with  us 
satisfactorily  all  our  subsisting  differences,  and 
should  require  in  return  (to  have  an  appearance 
of  reciprocity  of  wrong  as  well  as  redress),  a 
marked  condemnation  of  Captain  Porter,  it 
would  be  embarrassing  were  that  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  a  peaceable  settlement,  and  the  more 
so  as  we  cannot  but  disavow  his  act.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  immediately  look  into  it,  we 
shall  be  more  at  liberty  to  be  moderate  in  the 
censure  of  it,  on  the  very  ground  of  British 
example ;  and  the  case  being  once  passed  upon, 
we  can  more  easily  avoid  the  passing  on  it  a 
second  time,  as  against  a  settled  principle.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  put  it  in  our  power  to  let  Cai>- 
tain  Porter  off  as  easily  as  possible,  as  a  valu- 
able officer  whom  we  aH  wish  to  favor,  that  I 
suggest  to  you  the  earliest  attention  to  the  in- 

auiry,  and  the  promptest  settlement  of  it. — To 
[obert   Smith,     v,    102.     Ford   ed..   ix.    i-?s 
(M.,  Sep.  1807.)  ^ 

6770.  POBTTJGAL,  Commerce  with I 

am  in  hopes  Congress  will  send  a  minister  to 
Lisbon.  I  know  no  country  with  which  we  are 
likely  to  cultivate  a  more  useful  commerce.  I 
have  pressed  this  in  mv  private  letters.~T«i 
John  Adams,    i,  530.     (P.,  1786.) 

6771. .     [In  arranging  the  trcatv 

of  commerce]  we  wished  much  to  have  had 
some  privileges  in  their  American  possessions - 
but  this  was  not  to  be  effected.  The  right  \o 
import  flour  into  Portugal,  though  not  conceded 
by  the  treaty,  we  are  not  without  hopes  of 
obtaining. — To  William  Carmichael.  i.  ««» 
(P..  1786.)  ^^ 

6772 .    While    in    Londc«i    we 

entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chevalier 
Pinto.  Ambassador  of  Portugal  at  that  place. 
The  onlv  article  of  difficu'ty  between  us  was  a 
stipulation  that  our  bread  stuff  should  be  re- 
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ceivcd  in  Portugal  in  the  form  of  flour  as  well 
as  of  grain.  He  approved  of  it  himself,  but 
observed  that  several  Nobles,  of  great  influence 
at  their  court,  were  the  owners  of  wind-mills 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon  which  depended 
much  for  their  profits  on  manufacturing  our 
wheat,  and  that  this  stipulation  would  endanger 
the  whole  treaty.  He  signed  it,  however,  and 
its  fate  was  what  he  had  candidly  portended. — 
Autobiography,  i,  64.  Ford  ed.,  i,  90. 
(1821.) 

6773.  POBTITOAL,  Oovemment  of.— 
The  government  of  Portugal  is  so  peaceable 
and  inoffensive  that  it  has  never  any  alterca- 
tions with  its  friends.  If  their  minister  abroad 
writes  them  once  a  quarter  that  all  is  well,  they 
desire  no  more. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  5. 
FoRO  ED.,  X,  33.     (M.,  1816.) 

6774. .    During    six   and    thirty 

years  tnat  I  have  been  in  situations  to  attend 
to  the  conduct  and  characters  of  foreign  na- 
tions, I  have  found  the  government  of  Portugal 
the  most  just,  inoffensive,  and  unambitious  of 
any  one  with  which  we  had  concern,  without  a 
single  exception.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the 
character  of  ours  also.  Two  such  nations  can 
never  wish  to  quarrel  with  each  other. — To  J. 
CoRREA.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x,  164.  (M., 
1S20.) 

6776.  POSTBBITY,  Judgment  of.— It 
is  fortunate  for  those  in  public  trust,  that  pos- 
terity will  judge  them  by  their  works,  and  not 
by  the  malignant  vituperations  and  invectives 
of  the  Pickerings  and  Gardiners  of  their  age. — 
To  John  Adams,     vii,  62.     (M.,  1817.) 

6776.  POSTEBITY,  Sacrifices  for.— It 
is  from  posterity  we  are  to  expect  remuneration 
for  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  for  their  serv- 
ice, of  time,  quiet  and  sood  will. — To  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,     vii,  394.     (M.,  1825.) 

6777. .    It    has    been    a    great 

solace  to  me  to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in 
vindicating  to  posterity  the  course  we  have 
pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  all  their 
purity,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  which 
wc  had  assisted,  too,  in  acquiring  for  them. — 
To  James  Madison,  vii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
378.     (M.,  1826.) 

6778.  POST  OFFICEy  Appointments. — 
A  very  early  recommendation  *  *  *  [was] 
given  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  employ  no 
printer,  foreigner,  or  revolutionary  tory  in  any 
of  his  offices. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  iv,  397. 
(W.,  May  1801.) 

6779. .     The    true    remedy    for 

putting  those  [Post  office]  appointments  into  a 
wholesome  state  would  be  a  law  vesting  them 
in  the  President,  but  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Senate.  That  intervention  would  make 
the  matter  worse.  Every  Senator  would  expect 
to  dispose  of  all  the  post  offices  in  his  vicinage, 
or  perhaps  in  his  State.  At  present  the  Presi- 
dent has  some  control  over  those  appointments 
bjr  his  authority  over  the  postmaster  himself. — 
To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  460. 
(M.,  1814.) 

6780.  POST  OFFICE,  Benefits  of  .—I 
wish  the  regulation  of  the  post  office,  adopted 
by  Congress  *  *  *  ,  could  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. It  was  for  the  travel  night  and  day,  and 
to  go  their  several  stages  three  times  a  week. 
The  speedy  and  frequent  communication  of  in- 
telligence is  really  of  great  consequence.  So 
many  falsehoods  have  been  propagated  that 
nothing  now  is  believed  unless  coming  from 
Congress    or    camp.     Our    people,    merely    for 


want  of  intelligence  which  they  may  rely  on, 
are  becoming  lethargic  and  insensible  of  the 
state  they  are  in. — To  John  Adams.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  130.     (May  1777.) 

6781.  POST  OFFICE,  The  Colonial.— 
[The]  exercises  of  usurped  power  [by  Parlia- 
ment] have  not  been  confined  to  instances  alone 
in  which  themselves  were  interested;  but  they 
have  also  intermeddled  with  the  regulation 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Colonies. 
— Rights  op  British  America,  i,  130.  Ford 
ed.,  i.  434.     (1774.) 

6782.  -^ .    The  act  of  the  gth  [year] 

of  [Queen]  Anne  for  establishing  a  post  office  in 
America,  seems  to  have  had  little  connection 
with  British  convenience,  except  that  of  accom- 
modating his  Majesty  s  ministers  and  favorites 
with  the  sale  of  a  lucrative  and  easy  office. — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  130.  Ford  ed., 
i.  434.   (1774.) 

6783.  POST  OFFICE,  Expediting  mails. 
— Congress  have  adopted  the  late  improve- 
ment in  the  British  post  office,  of  sending  their 
mails  by  the  stages. — To  Wm.  Carmichael.  i» 
475.     (P..   1785.) 

6784. .  I  opened  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  proposition  for  doubling  the  velocity  of 
the  post  riders,  who  now  travel  about  fifty  miles 
a  day,  and  might,  without  difficulty,  go  one 
hundred,  and  for  taking  measures  (by  way-bills) 
to  know  where  the  delay  is,  when  there  is  any. 
— The  Anas,  ix,  101.  Ford  ed.,  i,  174. 
(1792.) 

6785. .    I  am  now  on  a  plan  with 

the  Postmaster  General  to  make  the  posts  go 
from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond  in  two  days  and 
a  half  instead  of  six,  which  I  hope  to  persuade 
him  is  practicable. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  456.     (Pa,,  1792.) 

6786.  POST  OFFICE,  Foreign  mails.— 
The  person  at  the  head  of  the  post  office  here 
says  he  proposed  to  Dr.  Franklin  a  convention 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  letters  through  their 
office  and  ours,  and  that  he  delivered  a  draft  of 
the  convention  proposed,  that  it  might  be  sent 
to  Congress.  I  think  it  possible  he  may  be  mis- 
taken m  this,  as,  on  my  mentioning  it  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  did  not  recollect  any  such  draft 
having  been  put  into  his  hands.  An  answer^ 
however,  is  expected  by  them.  I  mention  it, 
that  Congress  may  decide  whether  they  will 
make  any  convention  on  the  subject,  and  on 
what  principle.  The  one  proposed  here  was, 
that,  for  letters  passing  hence  into  America, 
the  French  postage  should  be  collected  by  our 
post  officers,  and  paid  every  six  months,  and  for 
letters  coming  from  America  here,  the  American 
postage  should  be  collected  by  the  post  officers 
here,  and  paid  to  us  in  like  manner.  A  second 
plan,  however,  presents  itself;  that  is,  to  sup- 
pose the  sums  to  be  thus  collected,  on  each  side, 
will  be  equal,  or  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  bal- 
ance will  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, and  for  the  little  bickerings  that  the  set- 
tlement of  accounts  and  demands  of  the  bal- 
ances may  occasion ;  and  therefore,  to  make  an 
exchange  of  postage.  This  would  better  secure 
our  harmony ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  agreed  to  here.  If  not.  the  other  might  then 
be  agreed  to. — To  John  Jay.  i,  410.  (P.. 
1785-) 

6787.  POST  OFFICE,  Infidelities  in 
foreign. — The  infidelities  of  the  post  offices, 
both  of  England  and  France,  are  not  unknown 
to  you.  The  former  are  the  most  rascally,  be- 
cause they  retain  one's  letters,  not  choosing  to 
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take  the  trouble  of  copying  them.  The  latter, 
when  they  have  taken  copies,  are  so  civil  as  to 
send  the  originals,  resealed  clumsily  with  a 
composition,  on  which  they  have  previously 
taken  the  impression  of  the  seal. — To  R.  Izard. 
i.  442.     (Pm   1785.) 

6788. .     Send  your  letters  by  the 

French  packet.  They  come  by  that  conveyance 
with  certainty,  having  first  undergone  the  cere- 
mony of  being  opened  and  read  in  the  post  of- 
fice, which  I  am  told  is  done  in  every  country 
in  Europe. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
33.     (P..  1785.) 

6789. .    All  letters  [are]  opened 

which  come  either  through  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish channel,  unless  trusted  to  a  messenger.  I 
think  I  never  received  one  through  the  post 
office  which  had  not  been.  It  is  generally  dis- 
coverable by  the  smokiness  of  the  wax  and 
faintness  of  the  reimpression.  Once  they  sent 
me  a  letter  open,  having  forgotten  to  reseal  it. 
— To  Richard  H.  Lee.  Ford  ed..  iv,  69.  (P., 
1785.) 

6790. .  [I  wrote]  on  such  things 

only  as  both  the  French  and  English  post  of- 
fices were  welcome  to  see. — To  James  Monroe. 
if  590.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  250.     (P.,  1786.) 

6791.  POST  OFFICE,  Newspaper  post- 
age.— I  desired  you  *  *  *  to  send  the 
newspapers  notwithstanding  the  expense.  I 
had  then  no  idea  of  it.  Some  late  instances 
have  made  me  perfectly  acquainted  with  it.  I 
have,  therefore  been  obliged  *  *  *  to  have 
my  newspapers  from  the  different  States,  en- 
closed to  the  office  for  Foreign  Aifairs,  and  to 
desire  Mr.  Jay  to  pack  the  whole  in  a  box,  and 
send  it  *  *  *  '  as  merchandise.  ♦  *  * 
In  this  way,  they  will  cost  me  livres  where 
they  now  cost  me  guineas. — To  F.  Hop  kin  son. 
i.  441.     (P..  1785.) 

6792.  POST  OFFICE,  Patronage  of.— [I 
said  to  President  Washington]  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  declare  [that  the 
Post  office  is  included  in  the  Department  of 
State]  for  another  reason,  to  wit,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  possessed  already  such 
an  influence  as  to  swallow  up  the  whole  Execu- 
tive powers,  and  that  even  the  future  Presi- 
dents (not  supported  by  the  weight  of  character 
which  himself  possessed)  would  not  be  able  to 
make  head  against  this  Department.  That  in 
urging  this  measure  I  had  certainly  no  personal 
interest,  since,  if  I  was  supposed  to  have  any 
appetite  for  power,  yet  as  my  career  would  cer- 
tainly be  exactly  as  short  as  his  own,  the  inter- 
vening time  was  too  short  to  be  an  object.  Mv 
real  wish  was  to  avail  the  public  of  every  oc- 
casion during  the  residue  of  the  President's 
period,  to  place  things  on  a  safe  footing. — The 
Anas,     ix,  loi.     Ford  ed.,  i,  174.     (Feb.  1792.) 

6793.  POST  OFFICE,  Political  spies  in. 

—The  interruption  of  letters  is  becoming  so 
notorious,  that  I  am  forming  a  resolution  of 
declining  correspondence  with  inv  friends 
through  the  channels  of  the  Post  Office  alto- 
gether.— To  E.  Randolph,  iv,  192.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  156.     (Pa.,  June  i797.) 

6794. .    The  impression  of  my 

seal  on  wax  (which  shall  be  constant  hereafter) 
will  discover  whether  my  letters  are  opened  bv 
the  way.  The  nature  of  some  of  my  communi- 
cations furnishes  ground  of  inquietude  for  their 
safe  convcvance. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  231. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  230.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

6795. .     To  avoid  the  suspicions 

"•   curiosity  of  the  post  office,   which   would 


have  been  excited  by  seeing  your  name"*  and 
mine  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  I  have  de.aycJ 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  *  •  • 
till  an  occasion  to  write  to  an  inhabitant  oi 
Wilmington  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  putung 
my  letter  under  cover  to  him. — To  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan,  iv,  256.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  280. 
(M.,   1798.) 

6796. .    The    infidelities    of    the 

post  office  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
are  against  my  writing  fully  and  frcdy. — ^To 
John  Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  309, 
(M.,  1798.) 

6797. .  I  shall  follow  your  di- 
rection in  conveying  this  [letter]  by  a  private 
hand,  though  I  know  not  as  yet  when  one 
worthy  of  confidence  will  occur.  ♦  *  ♦  Did 
we  ever  expect  to  see  the  day,  when,  breath- 
ing nothing  but  sentiments  of  love,  to  our 
country  and  its  freedom  and  happiness,  our 
correspondence  must  be  as  secret  as  if  we 
were  hatching  its  destruction ! — To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  273.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  335.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

6798. .    A  want  of  confidence  in 

the  post  office  deters  me  from  writing  to  my 
friends  on  the  subject  of  politics. — ^To  Robeit 
R.  Livingston,  iv,  297.  Ford  eo..  vii.  368. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

6799.  .  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  session  [of  Congress],  I 
shall  trust  the  post  offices  with  nothing  confi- 
dential, persuaded  that  during  the  ensuinc: 
twelve  months  they  will  lend  their  inquisitorial 
aid  to  furnish  matter  for  newspapers. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  307.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  400. 
(M.,  Nov.  1799.) 

6800. One    of    your    electors 

♦  *  ♦  offers  me  a  safe  conveyance  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  post  offices  will  be  peculiarly 
suspicious  and  prying.  Your  answer  may  come 
b>  post  without  danger,  if  directed  in  some 
other  handwriting  than  your  own. — ^To  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  iv,  339.  Ford  ed,.  vii.  466. 
(W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

6801. .    Mr.    Brown's   departure 

for  Virginia  enables  me  to  write  confidentially 
what  I  could  not  have  ventured  by  the  post  at 
this  prying  season. — To  James  Madisok.  iv. 
342.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  470.     (W.,  Dec.  1800) 

6802. .     I  shall  neither  frank  nor 

subscribe  my  letter,  because  I  do  not  choose  to 
commit  myself  to  the  fidelity  of  the  post  office. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  have  avoided  puttini! 
pen  to  paper  through  the  whole  summer,  except 
on  mere  business,  because  I  knew  it  was  a  pry- 
ing season. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  345.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  474.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

6803. .    I  dare  not  throu«:h  the 

channel  of  the  post  hazard  a  word  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  [Presidential]  election.  Indeed 
the  interception  and  publication  of  my  letters 
expose  the  republican  cause,  as  well  as  my- 
self personally,  to  such  obloquy  that  I  have 
come  to  a  resolution  never  to  write  another  sen- 
tence of  politics  in  a  letter. — ^To  James  Madi- 
son.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  484.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

6804. .    Several  letters  from  yon 

have  not  been  acknowledged.  By  the  post  I 
dare  not,  ♦  •  ♦  . — To  James  Monroe,  iv. 
354.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  490.       (W..  Feb.  1801.) 

*  Rowan  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  tlie  Irish  Re- 
bellion of  1798.— Editor. 
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6805.  POST  OFFICE,  Beformed.— Your 
letters  through  the  post  will  now  come  safely. — 
To  Elbridge  Gerxy.  iv,  393.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
43.     (W..  March  1801.) 

6806. .    I  trust  that  the  post  is 

become  a  safe  channel  to  and  from  me.  I  have 
heard,  indeed,  of  some  extraordinary  licences 
practiced  in  the  post  offices  of  your  State,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  desire  so  much  as  information 
of  facts  on  that  subject,  to  rectify  the  office. — 
To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6807.  POST  BOADS,  Building.^Have 
you  considered  all  the  consequences  of  your 
proposition  respecting  post  roads?  I  view  it 
as  a  source  of  boundless  patronage  to  the 
Executive,  jobbing  to  members  of  Congress 
and  their  friends,  and  a  bottomless  abyss  of 
public  money.  You  will  begin  by  appropria- 
ting only  the  surplus  of  the  Post  Office  rev- 
enues; but  the  other  revenues  will  soon  be 
called  into  their  aid,  and  it  will  be  the  source 
of  eternal  scramble  among  the  members,  who 
can  get  the  most  money  wasted  in  their 
State;  and  they  will  always  get  most  who 
are  meanest.  We  have  thought,  hitherto, 
that  the  roads  of  a  State  could  not  be  so  well 
administered  even  by  the  State  Legislature, 
as  by  the  magistracy  of  the  county,  on  the 
spot.  How  will  it  be  when  a  member  of 
New  Hampshire  is  to  mark  out  a  road  for 
Georgia?  Does  the  power  to  establish  post 
roads,  given  you  by  the  Constitution,  mean 
that  you  shall  make  the  roads,  or  only  select 
from  those  already  made,  those  on  which 
there  shall  be  a  post  ?  If  the  term  be  equivo- 
cal (and  I  really  do  not  think  it  so,)  which 
is  the  safer  construction?  That  which  per- 
mits a  majority  of  Congress  to  go  cutting 
down  mountains  and  bridging  of  rivers,  or 
the  other,  which,  if  too  restricted,  may  be 
referred  to  the  States  for  amendment,  secur- 
ing still  due  measure  and  proportion  among 
tis,  and  providing  some  means  of  information 
to  the  members  of  Congress  tantamount  to 
that  ocular  inspection,  which,  even  in  our 
county  determinations,  the  masjistrate  finds 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  evidence? 
The  fortification  of  harbors  was  liable  to 
great  objection.  But  national  circumstances 
furnished  some  color.  In  this  case  there  is 
none.  The  roads  of  America  are  the  best  in 
the  world  except  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. But  does  the  state  of  our  population, 
the  extent  of  our  internal  commerce,  the 
want  of  sea  and  river  navigation,  call  for 
such  expense  on  roads  here,  or  are  our  means 
adequate  to  it? — To  James  Madison,  iv,  131. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  63.    (M.,  March  1796.) 

6808.  POST  BOADSy  Expense. — I  very 
much  fear  the  road  system  will  be  urged. 
The  mines  of  Peru  would  not  supply  the 
moneys  which  would  be  wasted  on  this  ob- 
ject, nor  the  patience  of  any  people  stand  the 
abuses  which  would  be  incontroUably  com- 
mitted under  it— To  James  Madison,  iv, 
344.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  472.     (W..  Dec,  1800.) 

6809.  POST  BOADS,  Jobbery.— The 
Roads  bill    will   be  a   bottomless   abyss   for 


money,  the  most  fruitful  field  for *  and 

the  richest  provision  for  jobs  to  favorites  that 
has  ever  yet  been  proposed. — To  Cmsar  Rod- 
ney.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  473.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

6810.  POSTS  (Western),  England's  de- 
tention of. — England  shows  no  dispositions 
to  enter  into  friendly  connections  with  us.  On 
the  contrary,  her  detention  of  our  posts  seems 
to  be  the  speck  which  is  to  produce  a  storm. — 
To  R.  Izard,     i,  442.     (P.,  1785.) 

6811. .    The    British    garrisons 

were  not  withdrawn  with  all  convenient  speed, 
nor  have  ever  yet  been  withdrawn  from  Machi- 
limackinac,  on  Lake  Michigan;  Detroit,  on  the 
straits  of  Lake  Erie  and  Huron ;  Fort  Erie,  on 
Lake  Erie;  Niagara,  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario; 
Oswegatchie,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence ;  Point 
Au-Fer,  and  Dutchman's  Point,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. — To  George  Hammond.  Ford  ed..  vi, 
468.     (P.,  Dec.  1793.) 

6812.  POSTS  (Western),  France  and.— 

The  question  *  ♦  *  proposed  [by  you], 
"  How  far  France  considers  herself  as  bound 
to.  insist  on  the  delivery  of  the  posts",  would 
infallibly  produce  another,  "  How  far  we  con- 
sider ourselv^  as  guarantees  of  their  American 
possessions,  and  bound  to  enter  into  any  future 
war  in  which  these  may  be  attacked "  ?  The 
words  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  seem  to  be 
without  ambiguity  on  either  head,  yet  I  should 
be  afraid  to  commit  Congress  by  answering 
without  authority.  I  will  endeavor  on  my  re- 
turn [from  London  to  Paris]  to  sound  the 
opinion  of  the  minister,  if  possible  without  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  other  question.  Should 
anything  forcible  be  meditated  on  these  posts, 
it  would  possibly  be  thought  prudent,  previously, 
to  ask  toe  good  offices  of  France  to  obtain 
their  delivery.  In  this  case,  they  would  prob- 
ably say,  we  must  first  execute  the  treaty  on 
our  part  by  repealing  all  acts  which  have  con- 
travened it.  Now  this  measure,  if  there  be  any 
candor  in  the  court  of  London,  would  suffice 
to  obtain  a  delivery  of  the  posts  from  them 
without  the  mediation  of  any  third  power. 
However,  if  this  mediation  should  be  finally 
needed,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  our  obtaining 
it,  and  still  less  to  question  its  omnipotent  in- 
fluence on  the  British  court. — To  John  Jay.  i, 
539.     Ford  ed..  iv,  200.     (L.,  March  1786) 

6813.  POSTS  (Western),  Indian  mur- 
ders.— Were  the  western  posts  in  our  pos- 
session, it  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  murders  daily  committed  by 
the  Indians  on  our  Northwestern  frontier,  and 
to  a  great  part  of  the  expense  of  our  armaments 
in  that  quarter. — To  George  Hammond.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  321.     (1793.) 

6814.  POTATO,  Nativity  of.— You  say 
in  your  *'  General  Geography  "  the  potato  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States.  I  presume  you 
speak  of  the  Irish  potato.  I  have  inquired 
much  into  the  question,  and  think  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  plant  is  not  a  native  of  North 
America.  Zimmerman,  in  his  "  Geographical  Zo- 
ology ",  says  it  is  a  native  of  Guiana ;  and  Clav- 
igers,  that  the  Mexicans  got  it  from  South 
America,  its  native  country.  The  most  prob- 
able account  I  have  been  able  to  collect  is,  that 
a  vessel  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  returning  from 
Guiana,  nut  into  the  west  of  Ireland  in  dis- 
tress, having  on  board  some  potatoes  which 
they  called  earth  apples.  That  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  circumstance  of  their  being  already 
sprouted,   induced  them  to  give  them  all   out 

*  Illegible  in  MS. 
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there,  and  they  were  no  more  heard  or  thought 
of,  till  they  had  spread  considerably  into  that 
island,  whence  they  were  carried  over  into 
England,  and,  therefore,  called  the  Irish  potato. 
From  England  they  came  to  the  United  States 
bringing  their  name  with  them. — To  Mr.  Spaf- 
PORD.     V,  445.     (M.,  1809.) 

—  POTOMAC    AND    OHIO    CANAL.— 

See  Canal. 

6815.  POWEBy  Abridgment  of.— The 
functionaries  of  public  power  rarely  strength- 
en in  their  dispositions  to  abridge  it. — 
To  John  Taylor,  vi,  608.  Ford  ed.,  x,  31. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6816.  POWEB,  Abuses.- Education  is 
the  true  corrective  of  abuses  of  constitutional 
power. — To  Wiluam  C.  Jarvis.  vii,  179. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  161.     (M.,  1820.) 

6817.  POWEBy  Depositaries  of.— No 
other  depositaries  of  power  [than  the  people 
themselves]  have  ever  yet  been  found,  which 
did  not  end  in  converting  to  their  own  profit 
the  earnings  of  those  committed  to.  their 
charge. — To«  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  36. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  45.    (M.,  1816.) 

6818. .  I  know  no  safe  de- 
positary of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  so- 
ciety but  the  people  themselves;  and  if  we 
think  them  not  enlightened  enough  to  ex- 
ercise their  control  with  a  wholesome  discre- 
tion, the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them, 
but  to  inform  their  discretion  by  education. — 
To  William  C.  Jarvis.  vii,  179.  Ford  ed., 
X,  161.     (M.,  1820.) 

6819.  POWEB,  Exercise  of.— I  have 
never  been  able  to  conceive  how  any  rational 
being  could  propose  happiness  to  himself 
from  the  exercise  of  power  over  others. — To 
M.  Destutt  Tracy,  v,  569.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
308.     (M..  181 1.) 

6820. .    An  honest  man  can  feel 

no  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  power  over  his 
fellow  citizens.  And  considering  as  the  only 
offices  of  power  those  conferred  by  the  peo- 
ple directly,  that  is  to  say,  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  fimctions  of  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  the  common  refusal  of 
these,  and  multiplied  resignations,  are  proofs 
sufficient  that  power  is  not  alluring  to  pure 
minds,  and  is  not  with  them,  the  primary 
principle  of  contest.  This  is  my  belief  of  it; 
it  is  that  on  which  I  have  acted;  and  had  it 
been  a  mere  contest  who  should  be  permitted 
to  administer  the  Government  according  to 
its  genuine  republican  principles,  there  has 
never  been  a  moment  of  my  life  in  which  I 
should  have  relinquished  for  it  the  enjoy- 
ments of  my  family,  my  farm,  my  friends  and 
books.— To  John  Melish.  vi,  g6.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  376.     (M.,  1813.) 

6821.  .    In    one    sentiment    of 

[your]  speech  I  particularly  concur,—"  if  we 
have  a  doubt  relative  to  any  power,  we  ought 
not  to  exercise  it  ".—To  Edward  Livings- 
ton,   vii,  343.    Ford  ed.,  x,  300.     (M.,  1824.) 

6822.  POWEB,  Independent. — It  should 
remembered,  as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth 


in  politics,  that  whatever  power  in  any  gov- 
ernment is  independent,  is  absoluie  also;  in  1 
theory  only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the  ' 
people  is  up.  but  in  practice,  as  fast  as  tha: 
relaxes.  Independence  can  be  trusted  no- 
where but  with  the  people  in  mass.  They 
are  inherently  independent  of  all  but  moral 
law.— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii.  134.  Fusd 
ed.,  X,  141.    (P.F.,  1819.) 

6823.  POWEB,  Limitation. — In  a  free 
country  every  power  is  dangerous  which  i^ 
not  bound  up  by  general  rules. — ^To  Phiup 
Mazzei.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  116.    (P.,  1785.) 

6824.  POWEB,  Origin  of. — Hume,  the 
great  apostle  of  toryism,  says  [in  his  History 
of  England,  c.  159]  **  the  Commons  esta^ 
lished  a  principle,  which  is  noble  in  itself, 
and  seems  specious,  but  is  belied  by  all 
history  and  experience,  that  the  people  arc 
the  origin  of  all  just  power".  And  where 
else  will  this  degenerate  son  of  science.  ihi> 
traitor  to  his  fellow  men,  find  the  origin  of 
just  power,  if  not  in  the  majority  of  the  so- 
ciety? Will  it  be  in  the  minority?  Or  in 
an  individual  of  that  minority? — ^To  John 
Cartwright.    vii,  356.     (M.,  1824.) 

6825. .     All  power  is  inherent  in 

the  people.—To  John  Cartwright.    vii,  357. 
(M..  1824.) 

6826.  POWEBy  Perpetuation  of. — ^The 
principles  of  our  Constitution  are  wisely  op- 
posed to  all  perpetuations  of  power,  and  to 
every  practice  which  may  lead  to  hereditary 
establishments. — Reply  to  Address,  v,  473. 
(M.,  1809.) 

6827.  POWEBy  Perversion  of. — Even 
under  the  best  forms  [of  government!  tho-e 
entrusted  with  power  have  perverted  it  into 
tyranny. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill, 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 

6828.  POWEBy  Shifting.^I  have  never 
been  so  well  pleased  as  when  I  could  shift 
power  from  my  own,  on  the  shoulders  of 
others. — To  M.  Destutt  Tracy,  v.  569. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  308.    (M.,  181 1.) 

6829.  POWEBy  Use  of. — I  hope  our  wis- 
dom will  grow  with  our  power,  and  teach 
us.  that  the  less  we  use  our  power,  the  greater 
will  it  be. — To  Thomas  Leipcr.  vi,  465. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  520.  (M.,  1815.)  Sec  Au- 
thority. 

6830.  POWEBS,  Assumed. — I  had  rather 
ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation, 
where  it  is  found  necessary,  than  to  assume 
it  by  a  construction  [of  the  Constitution! 
which  would  make  our  powers  boundless. — 
To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  506.  Ford  ed  . 
viii,  247.    (M.,  1803.) 

6831. .  If,  wherever  the  Consti- 
tution assumes  a  single  power  out  of  many 
which  belong  to  the  same  subject,  we  should 
consider  it  as  assuming  the  whole,  it  would 
vest  the  General  Government  with  a  ina>i 
of  powers  never  contemplated.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  assumption  of  particular  power:^ 
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seems  an  exclusion  of  all  not  assumed. — To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  310.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  452. 
(M.,  1814.) 

6832. .    If     the     three     powers 

maintain  their  mutual  independence  on  each 
other  our  Government  may  last  long,  but 
not  so  if  either  can  assume  the  authorities 
of  the  other.— To  William  C.  Jarvis.  vii, 
179.    Ford  ed.,  x,  161.    (M.,  1820.) 

6833.  POWEBS,  Civil.— Civil  powers 
alone  have  been  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  authority  to  direct  the 
religious  exercises  of  his  constituents. — To 
Rev.  Samuel  Millar,  v,  237.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
175.    (W..  1808.)    See  Religion. 

6834.  POWEBS,  Conflicting.— The  pe- 
culiar happiness  of  our  blessed  system  is, 
that  in  differences  of  opinion  between  these 
different  sets  of  servants  [in  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government],  the 
appeal  is  to  neither,  but  to  their  employers, 
peaceably  assembled  by  their  representatives 
in  convention. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  214. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  190.     (M.,  1821.) 

6835.  POWEBS,  Constitutional.— To 
keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale  of  our  con- 
stitutional powers,  *  *  ♦  [is  one  of]  the 
landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  our- 
selves in  all  our  proceedings. — Second  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(Dec.  1802.) 

6836.  POWEBSy  Constructive.— The 
States  supposed  that  by  their  Tenth  Amend- 
ment, they  had  secured  themselves  against 
constructive  powers.  They  were  not  lessoned 
yet  by  Cohen's  Case,  nor  aware  of  the  slip- 
periness  of  the  eels  of  the  law.  I  ask  for  no 
straining  of  words  against  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, nor  yet  against  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve the  States  can  best  govern  our  home 
concerns,  and  the  General  Government  our 
foreign  ones.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see 
maintained  that  wholesome  distribution  of 
powers  established  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
limitation  of  both;  and  never  to  see  all  of- 
fices transferred  to  Washington,  where, 
further  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  may  more  secretly  be  bought  and 
sold  as  at  market. — To  William  Johnson. 
vii,  297.    Ford  ed.,  x,  232.    (M..  1823.) 

6837.  POWEBSy  Control  by  the  people. 

— Unless  the  mass  retains  sufficient  control 
over  those  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  their 
government,  these  will  be  perverted  to  their 
own  oppression,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  individuals  and 
their  families  selected  for  the  trust. — To  Mr. 
Van  der  Kemp,    vi,  45.    (M.,  1812.) 

6838.  POWEBS,  Delegated.— The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  ♦  *  *  [has] 
delegated  to  Congress  a  power  to  punish 
treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  United  States,  piracies,  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  of- 
fences against  the  law  of  nations,  and  no 
other  crimes  whatsoever;  and  it  being  true, 
as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amend- 


ments to  the  Constitution  having  also  de- 
clared, that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  ', 
*  *  *  the  power  to  create,  define,  and 
punish  *  *  ♦  other  crimes  is  reserved, 
and  of  right,  appertains  solely  and  exclusively 
to  the  respective  States,  each  within  its  own 
territory. — Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  465. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  292.     (1798.) 

6839. .    In  case  of  an  abuse  of 

the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the 
people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the 
constitutional  remedy. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,   ix,  469.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  301.    (1798.) 

6840.  POWEBS,  Distribution  of  .—To 
preserve  the  republican  form  and  principles 
of  our  Constitution,  and  cleave  to  the  salu- 
tary distribution  of  powers,  which  that  has 
established,  *  *  *  are  the  two  sheet  an- 
chors of  our  Union.  If  driven  from  either, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  foundering. — To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  298.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
232.    (M.,  1823.) 

6841.  POWEBS,  Enlarging.— It  [is]  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
and  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  the 
other  members  of  the  society,  that  any  body 
of  men  therein  should  have  authority  to  en- 
large their  own  powers  *  *  *  without  re- 
straint.*—Allowance  Bill.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  165. 
(1778.) 

6842. .    Nothing  is'  more  likely 

than  that  their  [the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion] enumeration  of  powers  is  defective. 
This  is  the  ordinary  ca.se  of  all  human  works. 
Let  us  go  on,  then,  perfecting  it  by  adding, 
by  way  of  amendment,  to  the  Constitution 
those  forms  which  time  and  trial  show  are 
still  wanting. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv, 
506.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  248.    (M.,  1803.) 

6843.  POWEBS,  The  enumerated.— To 
take  a  single  step  beyond  the  boundaries 
specifically  drawn  around  the  powers  of 
Congress  [in  the  enumerated  powers]  is  to 
take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of  power, 
no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition. — 
National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  556.  Ford 
ED.,  v,  285.     (1791.) 

6844. .    A  little  difference  in  the 

degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the 
necessity  which  the  Constitution  makes  the 
ground  for  assuming  any  non-enumerated 
power. — National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  559. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  288.     (1791.) 

6845. .     [By]  the  general  phrase 

"  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers "  ♦  *  *  the  Constitution  allows  only 
the  means  which  are  "  necessary  ",  not  those 
which  are  merely  "  convenient "  for  effecting 
the  enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of 
construction  be  allowed  to  this  phrase  as  to 

•  A  Bill  in  the  Virjfinia  Legislature  providing  for 
increased  pay  and  allowances  to  members.— Editor. 
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give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go  to 
every  one,  for  there  is  not  one  which  in- 
genuity may  not  torture  into  a  convenience 
in  some  instance  or  other,  to  some  one  of  so 
long  a  list  of  enumerated  powers.  It  would 
swallow  up  all  the  delegated  powers,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  to  one  power.  Therefore  it 
was  that  the  Constitution  restrained  them  to 
the  necessary  means,  that  is  to  say,  to  those 
means  without  which  the  grant  of  power  would 
be  nugatory. — National  Bank  Opinion,  vii, 
558.  Ford  ed.,  v,  287.  (1791.)  See  Manu- 
factures. 

6846.  POWEBSy  Indestructible.— Legis- 
lative  powers  [are]  incapable  of  annihilation. 
— Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn 
BY  Jefferson. 

6847.  POWEBS,  Nullification.— Where 
powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been 
delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the 
rightful  remedy. — Kentucky  Resolutions. 
IX,  469.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  301.    (1798.) 

6848.  POWEBSy  Organisation.— When- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends  [life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness],  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

6848.  POWEBS,      Self-constituted.— I 

shall  not  undertake  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  private  associations  of 
laudable  views  and  unimposing  numbers,  and 
those  whose  magnitude  may  rivalize  and 
jeopardize  the  march  of  regular  government. 
Yet  such  a  line  does  exist.  I  have  seen  the 
days, — they  were  those  which  preceded  thp 
Revolution, — when  even  this  last  and  perilous 
engine  became  necessary;  but  they  were  days 
which  no  man  would  wish  to  see  a  second 
time.  That  was  the  case  where  the  regular 
authorities  of  the  government  had  combined 
against  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  no 
means  of  correction  remained  to  them  but  to 
organize  a  collateral  power,  which,  with 
their  support,  might  rescue  and  secure  their 
violated  rights.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
with  our  government.  We  need  hazard  no 
collateral  power,  which,  by  a  change  of  its 
original  views,  and  assumption  of  others  we 
know  not  how  virtuous  or  how  mischievous, 
would  be  ready  organized  and  in  force  suf- 
ficient to  shake  the  established  foundations 
of  society,  and  endanger  its  peace  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Is  not  the 
machine*  now  proposed  of  this  gigantic 
stature? — To  Jedediah  Morse,  vii,  234,  Ford 
ED.,  X,  204.    (M.,  1822.) 


clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  as  many  citizens  as 
would  pay  for  membership.  Jeflferson  commended 
the  object,  but  condemned  so  vast  an  organization 
as  unnecessary,  dangerous  and  bad  as  a  precedent. 

^.DITOR. 


6850. .    Might   we   not   as   well 

appoint  a  committee  for  each  department  of 
the  Government,  to  counsel  and  direct  its 
head  separately,  as  volunteer  ourselves  to 
counsel  and  direct  the  whole,  in  mass?  And 
might  we  not  do  it  as  well  for  their  foreien. 
their  fiscal,  and  their  military,  as  for  their 
Indian  affairs?  And  how  many  societies, 
auxiliary  to  the  Government,  may  we  expect 
to  see  spring  up,  in  imitation  of  this,  ofler- 
ing  to  associate  themselves  in  this  and  that  of 
Its  functions?  In  a  word,  why  not  take  the 
Government  out  of  its  constitutional  hands, 
associate  them  indeed  with  us,  to  preserve  a 
semblance  that  the  acts  are  theirs,  but  en- 
suring them  to  be  our  own  by  allowing  them 
a  minor  vote  only?— To  Jedediah  Morse. 
vu,  236.    Ford  ed.,  x,  206.    (M.,  1822.) 

6861.  POWEBS,  Separation  of.— The 
principle  of  the  Constitution  is  that  of  a  sep- 
aration of  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi- 
ciary functions,  except  in  cases  specified.  If 
this  principle  be  not  expressed  in  direct 
terms,  it  is  clearly  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  ought  to  be  so  commented  and 
acted  on  by  every  friend  of  free  govemnient 
— To  James  Madison,  iv,  161.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
108.    (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

6852.  POWEBS,  Undelegated.— When- 
ever the  General  Government  assumes  un- 
delegated powers,  its  acts  are  unauthorita- 
tive, void,  and  of  no  force. — Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix,  464.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  291 
(1798.) 

6853. This     Commonwealth 

[Kentucky]  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  net 
its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated, 
and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no 
man,  or  body  of  men  on  earth. — Kentuckv 
Resolutions.  ix,  469.  Ford  ed.,  vii  301 
(1798.) 

6854. .    The   power  to   regulate 

commerce  does  not  give  a  power  to  build 
piers,  wharves,  open  ports,  clear  the  beds  of 
rivers,  dig  canals,  build  warehouses,  build 
manufacturing  machines,  set  up  manufac- 
tories, cultivate  the  earth,  to  all  of  which 
the  power  would  go  if  it  went  to  the  first.— 
To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  449.  Ford  ed  viii 
174.    (1802.) 

6855.  POWEBS,  UnUmited.— I  have  no 
idea  of  entering  into  the  contest,  whether  it 
be  expedient  to  delegate  unlimited  powers  to 
our  ordinary  governors?  My  opinion  i^ 
against  that  expediency;  but  my  occupation^ 
do  not  permit  me  to  undertake  to  vindicate 
all  my  opinions,  nor  have  they  importance 
enough  to  merit  it.— To  Noah  Webster,  iii. 
203.  Ford  ed..  v,  257.  (Pa..  1790.)  See 
Bank  (U.  S.),  Constitutionality. 

6856.  PRADT  (Abbe  de),  Writings  of. 
— Of  the  character  of  M.  de  Pradt  his  polit- 
ical writings  furnish  a  tolerable  estimate,  but 
not  so  full  as  you  have  favored  mv.-  with.  He 
is  eloquent,  and  his  pamphlet  on  colonics  shows 
him  ingenious.  I  was  gratified  by  his  Rccit 
Historique.  because,  pretending,  as  all  men  do, 
to  some  character,  and  he  to  one  of  some  dis^ 
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tinction,  I  supposed  he  would  not  place  before 
the  world  facts  «f  glaring  falsehood,  on  which 
so  many  livinf^  and  distinguished  witnesses 
could  convict  him. — To  John  Quincy  Adams. 
vii,    87.     (M.,     1817.) 

6857.  FBAISE,  Undeserved. — To  give 
praise  where  it  is  not  due  might  be  well  from  the 
venal,  but  it  would  ill  beseem  those  who  are  as- 
serting the  rights  of  human  nature. — Rights  op 
British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i,  446. 
(1774.) 

6858.  PRECEDENT,  Oppression  and.— 
For  what  oppression  may  not  a  precedent  be 
found  in  this  world  of  the  helium  omnium  in 
omnia? — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  371.  Ford 
ED.,  iii.  235-     {^7^2') 

6859.  PBEGEDENT,   Power   and.— One 

Erecedent  in  favor  of  power  is  stronger  than  an 
undred  against  it. — Notes  on  Virginia,    viii, 
367.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  230.     (1782.) 

6860.  PBEEMPTION,  Bight  of.— If  the 
country,  instead  of  being  altogether  vacant,  is 
thinly  occupied  by  another  nation,  the  right  of 
the  native  forms  an  exception  to  that  of  the  new 
comers;  that  is  to  say,  these  will  only  have  a 
right  against  all  other  nations  except  the  na- 
tives. Consequently,  they  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  acquiring  the  native  right  by  pur- 
chase or  other  just  means.  This  is  called  the 
right  of  preemption,  and  is  become  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  fundamental  with  respect 
to  America.  There  are  but  two  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  native  title.  First,  war;  for  even 
war  may,  sometimes,  give  a  just  title.  Second, 
contracts,  or  treaty. — Opinion  on  Georgian 
Land  Grants,  vii,  467.  Ford  ed.,  v,  166. 
(1790.) 

6861.  PBEBOGATIVE,  Barriers 
against. — The  privilege  of  Rivin^^  or  with- 
holding our  moneys  is  an  important  barrier 
against  the  undue  exertion  of  prerogative,  which 
if  left  altogether  without  control  may  be  exer- 
cised to  our  great  oppression. — Reply  to  Lord 
North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed..  i,  477.  (July 
1775.) 

6862.  PBESBYTEBIAN  SPIBIT,  Lih- 
erty  and.— The  Presbyterian  spirit  is  known 
to  be  so  congenial  with  friendly  liberty,  that 
the  patriots,  after  the  Restoration,  finding 
that  the  humor  of  the  people  was  running 
too  strongly  to  exalt  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  promoted  the  dissenting  interest  as  a 
check  and  balance,  and  thus  was  produced 
the  Toleration  Act. — Notes  on  Religion. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  98.     (1776?) 

6863.  PBESENTS,  DecUnation  of  .—I 
return  you  my  thanks  for  a  bust  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  [of  Russia].  These  are  the  more 
cordial,  because  of  the  value  the  bust  derives 
from  the  great  estimation  in  which  its  original 
is  held  by  the  world,  and  by  none  more  than 
myself.  It  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valued  ornaments  of  the  retreat  I  am  preparing 
for  myself  at  my  native  home.  *  *  ♦  J  had  laid 
it  down  as  a  law  for  my  conduct  while  in 
office,  and  hitherto  srcupulously  observed,  to 
accept  of  no  present  beyond  a  book,  a  pamphlet 
or  other  curiosity  of  minor  value ;  as  well  to 
avoid  imputation  on  my  motives  of  action,  as 
to  shut  out  a  practice  susceptible  to  such  abuse. 
But  my  particular  esteem  for  the  character  of 
the  Emperor,  places  his  image  in  my  mind  above 
the  scope  of  law.  I  receive  it.  therefore,  and 
shall  cherish  it  with  affection.  It  nourishes  the 
contemplation    of   all   the   good   placed   in   his 


power,  and  of  his  disposition  to  do  it. — To  Mr. 
Harris,    v,  6.  (W.,  1806.) 

6864. .    Mr.    Granger    has   sent 

me  the  very  elegant  ivory  staff  of  which  you 
wished  my  acceptance.  The  motives  of  your 
wish  are  honorable  to  me,  and  gratifying,  as 
they  evidence  the  approbation  of  my  public  con- 
duct by  a  stranger  who  has  not  viewed  it 
through  the  partialities  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance. Be  assured.  Sir,  that  I  am  as  grateful 
for  the  testimony,  as  if  I  could  have  accepted 
the  token  of  it  which  you  have  so  kindl)r  of- 
fered. On  coming  into  public  office,  I  laid  it 
down  as  a  law  of  my  conduct,  while  I  should 
continue  in  it,  to  accept  no  present  of  any 
sensible  pecuniarv  value.  A  i)amphlet,  a  new 
book,  or  an  article  of  new  curiosity,  have  pro- 
duced no  hesitation,  because  below  suspicion. 
But  things  of  sensible  value,  however  innocently 
offered  in  the  first  examples,  may  grow  at  length 
into  abuse,  for  which  I  wish  not  to  furnish  a 
precedent.  The  kindness  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  this  manifestation  of  your  esteem,  suf- 
ficiently assures  me  that  you  will  approve  of  my 
desire,  by  a  perseverance  in  the  rule,  to  retain 
that  consciousness  of  a  disinterested  administra- 
tion of  the  public  trusts,  which  is  essential  to 
perfect  tranquillitv  of  mind. — To  Samuel  Haw- 
kins.   V,  393.     (W.,  Nov.  1808.) 

6865.  PBESENTS,  Diplomatic.— As  cus- 
tom may  have  rendered  some  presents  necessary 
in  the  beginning  or  progress  of  this  business 
[negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco]  and  before  it  is  concluded,  or  even  in 
a  way  to  be  concluded,  we  authorize  you  to  con- 
form to  the  custom,  confiding  in  your  discretion 
to  hazard  as  little  as  possible  beH)re  a  certainty 
of  the  event.  We  trust  to  you  also  to  procure 
the  best  information  as  to  what  persons,  and  m 
what  form,  these  presents  shoula  be  made,  and 
to  make  them  accordingly. — To  Thomas  Bar- 
clay,   i,  421.     (P.,  1785.) 

6866.  PBESENTS,  To  Foreign  Hinis- 
tera. — It  was  proposed  that  the  medal  [to  be 
given  to  recalled  foreign  ministers]  should  al- 
ways contain  150  dollars'  worth  of  gold;  it  was 
presumed  the  gentleman  would  always  keep  this. 
The  chain  was  to  contain  ^65  links  always, 
but  these  were  to  be  proportioned  in  value  to 
the  time  the  person  had  been  here,  making  each 
link  worth  3  dimes  for  every  year  of  residence. 
No  expense  was  to  be  bestowed  on  the  making 
because  it  was  expected  they  would  turn  the 
chain  into  money. — Note  by  Jefferson.  Ford 
ed.,  vi.  263.     (i793') 

6867. .     It  has  become  necessary 

to  determine  on  a  present  proper  to  be  given  to 
diplomatic  characters  on  their  taking  leave  of 
us ;  and  it  is  concluded  that  a  medal  and  chain 
of  gold  will  be  the  most  convenient.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  order  the 
dies  to  be  engraved  with  all  the  dispatch  prac- 
ticable. The  medal  must  be  of  thirty  lines 
diameter,  with  a  loop  on  the  edge  to  receive  the 
chain.  On  one  side,  must  be  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  I  send  you  a  written  de- 
scription ;  *  ♦  *  round  them  as  a  legend  must 
be  "  The  United  States  of  America  ".  The  de- 
vice of  the  other  side  we  do  not  decide  on.  One 
suggestion  has  been  a  Columbia  (a  fine  female 
figure)  delivering  the  emblems  of  peace  an  \ 
commerce  to  a  Mercury,  and  the  dr»te  of  o'^r 
republic,  to  wit,  4th  July,  MDCCLXXVI.— To 
William  Short,    iii,  142.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6868.  PBESENTS,  To  Indians. — 1  hope 
we  shall  give  the  Indians  a  thorough  drubbing; 
this  summer,  and  I  should  think  it  better  per- 
haps afterwards  to  take  up  the  plan  of  liberal 
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and  repeated  presents  to  them.  This  would  be 
much  the  cheapest  in  the  end  and  would  save 
all  the  blood  which  is  now  being  spilt ;  in  time, 
too,  it  would  produce  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  us.  The  expense  of  a  single 
expedition  would  last  very  long  for  presents. — 
To  President  Washington,  iii,  248.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  321.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

6869. .    The  living  medals  and 

marks  of  distinction  to  the  Indian  chiefs  *  *  * 
has  been  an  ancient  custom  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  medals  are  considered  as  com- 
plimentary things,  as  marks  of  friendship  to 
those  who  come  to  see  us,  or  who  do  us  good 
offices,  conciliatory  of  their  good  will  towards 
us,  and  not  designed  to  produce  a  contrary  dis- 
position towards  others.  They  confer  no  power, 
and  seem  to  have  taken  their  origin  in  the 
European  practice,  of  giving  medals  or  other 
marks  of  friendship  to  the  negotiators  of  trea- 
ties and  other  diplomatic  characters,  or  visitors 
of  distinction.  The  British  government,  while 
it  prevailed  here,  practiced  the  giving  medals, 
gorgets,  and  bracelets  to  the  savages,  invariable. 
— To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iv,  15.  Ford  ed.^ 
vi,  336.     (Pa.,   1793) 

6870.  PBESEKTS,PabUc.— The  bounties 
from  one's  country,  expressions  of  its  approba- 
tion, are  honors  which  it  would  be  arrogance 
to  refuse,  especially  where  flowing  from  the 
willing  only. — To  Thomas  Ritchie.  Ford  ed., 
X,  382.     (M.,  1826.) 

6871.  FBESEKTS,     Tribute    and.— We 

rely  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  treaty  with  Morocco,  giving 
very  moderate  presents.  As  the  amount  of  these 
will  be  drawn  into  precedent,  on  future  similar 
repetitions  of  them,  it  becomes  important.  Our 
distance,  our  seclusion  from  the  ancient  world, 
its  politics  and  usages,  our  agricultural  occu- 
pations and  habits,  our  poverty,  and  lastly,  our 
determination  to  prefer  war  in  all  cases,  to 
tribute  under  any  form,  and  to  any  people  what- 
ever, will  furnish  you  with  topics  for  opposing 
and  refusing  high  or  dishonorable  pretensions. 
— To  Thomas  Barclay,    i'i,  262.    (Pa.,   1791.) 

—  PBESIDENT,  Administration  and 
Cabinet. — See  Administration  and  Cabinet. 

6872.  PRESIDENT,  Depositions  by.— If 
the  defendant  supposes  there  are  any  facts 
within  the  knowlecge  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, or  of  myself,  which  can  be  useful 
for  his  defence,  from  a  desire  of  doing  any- 
thing our  situation  will  permit  in  further- 
ance of  justice,  we  shall  be  ready  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  it,  by  way  of  deposition, 
through  any  persons  whom  the  Court  shall 
authorize  to  take  our  testimony  at  this  place 
[Washington].— To  George  Hay.  v,  97. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  57.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

6873.  PRESIDENT,  Direct  vote  for.— 
One  part  of  the  subject  of  one  of  your  letters 
is  of  a  nature  which  forbids  my  interference 
altogether.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  which  you  speak,  would  be  a  remedy 
to  a  certain  degree.  So  \vill  a  different 
amendment  which  I  know  will  be  proposed, 
to  wit,  to  have  no  electors,  but  let  the  peo- 
ple vote  directly,  and  the  ticket  which  has 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  of  any  State  to  be 
consif^ered  as  receiving  thereby  the  vote  of 
the  State.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  94.     (M.,  Sep.  1801.) 


6874. .    The  President  is  chosen 

by  ourselves,  directly  in  practice,  for  we  vote 
for  A  as  elector  only  on  the  condition  he  will 
vote  for  B.— To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  vi, 
590.    Ford  ed.,  x,  23.     (P.F.,  i8i6.) 

6875.  PRESIDENT,  Election  of.— The 
bill  for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  has  undergone  much  revolution. 
Marshall  made  a  dexterous  maneuver.  He 
declares  against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Senate's  bill,  and  proposed  that  the  right  of 
decision  of  their  grand  committee  should  be 
controllable  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress ;  but  to  stand  good  if  not 
rejected  by  a  concurrent  vote.  You  will 
readily  estimate  the  amount  of  this  sort  of 
control.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, however,  took  from  the  com- 
mittee the  right  of  giving  any  opinion,  re- 
quiring them  to  report  the  facts  only,  and 
that  the  votes  returned  by  the  States  shotild 
be  counted,  unless  reported  by  a  concurrent 
vote  of  both  houses. — To  E.  Ljvingston.  iv, 
328.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  443.     (Pa.,  April  1800.) 

6876. .    That  great  opposition  is 

and  will  be  made  by  federalists  to  this 
amendment  [to  the  Constitution],  is  certain. 
They  know  that  if  it  prevails,  neither  a  Presi- 
dent nor  Vice-President  can  ever  be  made 
but  by  the  fair  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion, of  which  they  are  not  That  either  their 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  discrimination 
now,  or  their  advocation  of  it  formerly  was 
on  party,  not  moral  motives,  they  cannot 
deny.  Consequently,  they  fix  for  themselves 
the  place  in  the  scale  of  moral  rectitude  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  am  a  friend  to 
the  discriminating  principle ;  and  for  a  reason 
more  than  others  have,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
criminated vote  of  my  constituents  ivill  ex- 
press unequivocally  the  verdict  they  wish  to 
cast  on  my  conduct.— To  Thomas  McKean. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  292.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

6877.  PBESIDENT,  The  Judidazy  and. 
— The  interference  of  the  Executive  can 
rarely  be  proper  where  that  of  the  Judiciary 
is  so. — To  George  Hammond.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
298.    (Pa.,  179.1.) 

—  FBESIDENT,  Oath  of  office.— See 
Washington. 

6878.  PBESIDENT,  Petitions  to.— The 
right  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  represent  to  the 
public  functionaries  their  opinion  on  proceed- 
ings interesting  to  them,  is  unquestionably  a 
constitutional  right,  often  useful,  sometimes 
necessary,  and  will  always  be  respectfully  ac- 
knowledged by  me.— To  the  New  Haven 
Committee,  iv,  402.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  68.  (\V., 
1801.) 

6879.  PRESIDENT,  PoUah  Kings  and. 

— The  President  seems  a  bad  edition  of  a 
Polish  King. — To  John  Adams,  ii.  316^ 
(P.,  Nov.  1787.) 

6880. .    What    we    have  *  lately 

read  in  the  history  of  Holland,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Stadtholder,*  would  have  sufficed  to 

♦  See  "  Holland  "  in  this  volume.— Editor. 
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set  me  against  a  chief  magistrate  eligible  for 
a  long  duration, 'if  I  had  ever  been  disposed 
towards  one;  and  what  we  have  always  read 
of  the  elections  of  Polish  Kings  should  have 
forever  excluded  the  idea  of  one  continuable 
for  life.— -To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  466.  (P.,  1787.)  Sec  CbNSTITUnON 
(Federal). 

6881.  PBSSIDENT,  Keelection.— I  fear 
much  the  effects  of  the  perpetual  reeligibility 
of  the  President.  But  it  is  not  thought  of 
in  America,  and  I  have,  therefore,  no  pros- 
pect of  a  change  of  that  article  [in  the  Con- 
stitution].— To  William  Stephens  Smith. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  3.    (P.,  1788.) 

6882. .  There  is  a  strong  feature 

in  the  new  Constitution  which  I  strongly  dis- 
like. That  is  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of 
the  President.  Of  this  I  expect  no  amend- 
ment at  present  because  I  do  not  see  that 
anybody  has  objected  to  it  on  your  side  of 
the  water.  But  it  will  be  productive  of  cruel 
distress  to  our  country,  even  in  your  day  and 
mine.  The  importance  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, to  have  our  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  or  a  foe,  will  occasion  their  in- 
terference by  money,  and  even  by  arms. 
Our  President  will  be  of  much  more  conse- 
quence to  them  than  a  King  of  Poland.  We 
must  take  care,  however,  that  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  objection  to  the  new  form  pro- 
duces a  schism  in  our  Union. — To  A.  Don- 
ald,   ii.  3S.S.    (P..  1788.) 

6883. .    I    dislike    strongly    [in 

the  new  Constitution]  the  perpetual  reeligi- 
bility of  the  President.  This,  I  fear,  will 
make  that  an  office  for  life,  first,  and  then 
hereditary.  *  *  *  However,  I  shall  hope 
that  before  there  is  danger  of  this  change 
taking  place  in  the  office  of  President.*  the 
g^ood  sense  and  free  spirit  of  our  country- 
men will  make  t-ie  changes  necessary  to  pre- 
vent it. — To  General  Washington,  ii,  375. 
Ford  ed..  v,  8.    (P.,  1788.) 

6884. .    Reeligibility   makes   the 

President  an  officer  for  life,  and  the  disasters 
inseparable  from  an  elective  monarchy,  ren- 
der it  preferable,  if  we  cannot  tread  back  that 
step,  that  we  should  go  forward  and  take 
refuge  in  an  hereditary  one.  Of  the  correction 
of  this  article  [in  the  new  Constitution],  I 
entertain  no  present  hope,  because  I  find  it 
has  scarcely  excited  an  objection  in  America. 
And  if  it  does  not  take  place  ere  long,  it  as- 
suredly never  will.  The  natural  progress  of 
things  is  for  liberty  to  yield  and  government 
to  gain  ground.  As  yet  our  spirits  are  free. 
Our  jealousy  is  only  put  to  sleep  by  the  un- 
limited confidence  we  all  repose  in  the  per- 
son to  whom  we  all  look  as  our  President. 
After  him  inferior  characters  may  perhaps 
succeed,  and  awaken  us  to  the  danger  which 
his  merit  has  led  us  into. — To  E.  Carrington, 
ii.  404.    Ford  ed.,  v,  20.     (P.,  1788.) 

6885.  • .  The  perpetual  reeligi- 
bility of  the  same  President  will  probably 
not  be  cured  during  the  life  of  General  Wash- 
ington.    His  merirhas  blinded  our  country- 


men to  the  danger  of  making  so  important  an 
officer  reeligible.— To  William  Carmichael. 
ii,  465.    (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

6886. .  The  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia annexed  to  their  ratification  of  the  new 
Constitution  *  *  *  propositions  for  specific 
alterations  of  the  Constitution.  Among  these 
was  one  for  rendering  the  President  inca- 
pable of  serving  more  than  eight  years  in  any 
term  of  sixteen.  New  York  has  followed  the 
example  of  Virginia,  *  *  *  proposing 
amendments,  *  *  *  which  concur  as  to 
the  President,  only  proposing  that  he  shall 
be  incapable  of  being  elected  more  than  twice. 
But  I  own  I  should  like  better  than  either 
of  these,  what  Lutjier  Martin  tells  us  was 
repeatedly  voted  and  adhered  to  by  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  and  only  altered  about 
twelve  days  before  their  rising,  when  some 
members  had  gone  off ;  to  wit,  that  he  should 
be  elected  for  seven  years,  and  incapable  for- 
ever after.— To  William  Short,  ii,  480.  Ford 
ed.,  v.  48.    (P..  1788.) 

6887. .    I  am  glad  to  see  that 

three  States  have  at  length  considered  the 
perpetual  reeligibility  of  the  President,  as  an 
article  [of  the  new  Constitution]  which 
should  be  amended. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
506.    Ford  ed.,  v,  53.    (P.,  Nov.  1788.) 

6888. .    The  general  voice  *  ♦  ♦ 

has  not  authorized  me  to  consider  as  a  real 
defect  [in  the  new  Constitution]  what  I 
thought  and  still  think  one,  the  perpetual  re- 
eligibility of  the  President.  But  three  States 
out  of  eleven,  having  declared  against  this. 
we  must  suppose  we  are  wrong,  according  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  every  society,  the 
lex  majoris  partis,  to  which  we  are  bound  to 
submit.  And  should  the  majority  change 
their  opinion,  and  become  sensible  that  this 
trait  in  their  Constitution  is  wrong,  I  would 
wish  it  to  remain  uncorrected,  as  long  as  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  our 
great  leader,  whose  talents  and  whose  weight 
of  character,  I  consider  as  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  get  the  government  so  under  way,  as 
that  it  may  afterwards  be  carried  on  by  sub- 
ordinate characters.— To  David  Humphreys. 
iii.  13,  Ford  ed.,  v,  90.  (P.,  1789.)  See 
Constitution  (Federal). 

6889.  FBESIDENTy  The  senate  and. — 

The  tran-^action  of  business  with  foreign  na- 
tions is  Executive  altogether.  It  belongs, 
then,  to  the  head  of  that  department,  ex- 
cept as  to  such  portions  of  it  as  are  specially 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Exceptions  are  to 
he  construed  strictly. — Opinion  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Senate,  vii,  465.  Ford  ed., 
V,  161.    (1790.) 

6890. .  The  Senate  is  not  •^up- 
posed  by  the  Constitution  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  concerns  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ment. It  was  not*  intended  that  these  should 
be  communicated  to  them. — Opinion  on  thf 
Powers  of  the  Senate,  vii,  466.  Ford  ed., 
V,  162.     (17Q0.) 

•  "  Not  "  is  omitted  in  the  FORD  EDITION.  It  is  In 
thj  original  MS,— Editor. 
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6891.  PRESIDENT,  State  executives 
ancL — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  the 
draft  of  a  letter  to  Governor  Pinckney,  and  to 
observe,  that  I  suppose  it  to  be  proper  that 
there  should,  on  fit  occasions,  be  a  direct  cor- 
respondence between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governors  of  the 
States;  and  that  it  will  probably  be  grateful 
to  them  to  receive  from  the  President,  an- 
swers to  the  letters  they  address  to  him.  The 
correspondence  with  them  on  ordinary  busi- 
ness, may  still  be  kept  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  own  name.— To  President 
Washington,    iii,  297.    (1791) 

6892.  PBESIDENTy  State  powers  and. 

— As  to  the  portions  of  power  within  each 
State  assigned  to  the  General  Government, 
the  President  is  as  much  the  Executive  of 
the  Slate,  as  their  particular  governor  is  in 
relation  to  State  powers. — To  Mr.  Goode- 
Now.    vii,  251.     (M.,  1822.) 

6893.  PBESIDENT,  Subpcsnas  for.— As 
to  our  personal  attendance  at  Richmond,  I 
am  persuaded  the  Court  is  sensible,  that 
paramount  duties  to  the  nation  at  large  con- 
trol the  obligation  of  compliance  with  their 
summons  in  [Burr's]  case;  as  they  would, 
should  we  receive  a  similar  one,  to  attend  the 
trials  of  Blennerhassett  and  others  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  those  instituted  at  St. 
Louis  and  other  places  on  the  western  waters, 
or  at  any  place,  other  than  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. To  comply  with  such  calls  would 
leave  the  nation  without  an  Executive  branch, 
whose  agency,  nevertheless,  is  understood  to 
be  so  constantly  necessary,  that  it  is  the  sole 
branch  which  the  Constitution  requires  to  be 
always  in  function.  It  could  not  then  mean 
that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  its  station 
by  any  coordinate  authority. — To  George 
Hay.  V,  97.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  57-  (W.,  June 
1807.) 

6894. .     I   did   not   see  till   last 

night  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  [Marshall]  on 
the  subparna  duces  tecum  against  the  President. 
Considering  the  question  there  as  coram  non 
jmlice,  I  did  not  read  his  argument  with  much 
attention.  Yet  I  saw  readily  enough,  that,  as 
is  usual  where  an  opinion  is  to  be  supported, 
riRht  or  wrong,  he  dwells  much  on  smaller  ob- 
jections, and  passes  over  those  which  are  solid. 
Laying  down  the  position  generally,  that  all 
persons  owe  obedience  to  subpornas  he  admits 
no  exception  unless  it  can  be  produced  in  his 
law  books.  But  if  the  Constitution  enjoins  on 
a  particular  officer  to  be  always  engaged  in  a 
particular  set  of  duties  imposed  on  him.  does 
not  this  supercede  the  general  law.  subjecting 
him  to  minor  duties  inconsi.stent  with  these? 
The  Constitution  enjoins  his  constant  agency 
in  the  concerns  of  six  millions  of  people.  Is 
the  law  paramount  to  this,  which  calls  on  him 
on  behalf  of  a  single  one?  Let  us  apply  the 
Judge's  own  doctrine  to  the  case  of  himself 
and  his  brethren.  The  sheriff  of  Henrico  sum- 
mons him  from  the  bench,  to  quell  a  riot  some- 
where in  his  county.  The  Federal  judge  is, 
by  the  general  law,  a  part  of  the  posse  of  the 
State  sheriff.  Would  the  judge  abandon  major 
duties  to  perform  lesser  ones  ?  Again :  the 
court  of  Orleans  or  Maine  commands,  by  sub- 
poenas, the  attendance  of  all  the  judges  of  the 
siinrom^    Court.      Would    they    abandon    their 


posts  as  judges,  and  the  interests  of  uiillions 
committed  to  them,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
single  individual  ?  The  leading  principle  of  our 
Constitution  is  the  independence  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Executive,  and  Judiciary  of  each  other, 
and  none  are  more  jealous  of  this  than  the 
Judiciary.  But  would  the  Executive  be  inae- 
pendent  of  the  Judiciary,  if  he  were  subject  to 
the  commands  of  the  latter,  and  to  imprison- 
ment for  disobedience;  if  the  several  courts 
could  bandy  him  from  pillar  to  post,  keep  him 
constantly  trudging  from  north  to  south  and 
east  to  west,  and  withdraw  him  entirely  from 
his  constitutional  duties?  The  intention  of  the 
Constitution,  that  each  branch  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  is  further  manifested  by 
the  means  it  has  furnished  to  each,  to  protect 
itself  from  enterprises  of  force  attempted  on 
them  by  the  others,  and  to  none  has  it  ^ven 
more  effectual  or  diversified  means  than  to  the 
Executive.  Again,  because  ministers  can  go 
into  a  court  in  London  as  witnesses,  without 
interruption  to  their  executive  duties^  it  is  in- 
ferred that  they  would  go  to  a  court  one  thou- 
sand or  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  off. 
and  that  ours  are  to  be  dragged  from  Maine  to 
Orleans  by  every  criminal  wno  will  swear  that 
their  testimony  "  may  be  of  use  to  him  ''.  The 
Judge  says,  "  i7  is  apparent  that  the  President's 
duties  as  Chief  Magistrate  do  not  demand  his 
whole  time,  and  are  not  unrem'tting  **.  If  he  al- 
ludes to  our  annual  retirement  from  the  seat  of 
government  during  the  sickly  season,  he  should 
be  told  that  such  arrangements  are  made  for 
carrying  on  the  public  business,  at  and  between 
the  several  stations  we  take,  that  it  goes  on  as 
unremittingly  there,  as  if  we  were  at  the  seat 
of  government.  I  pass  more  hours  in  public 
business  at  Monticello  than  I  do  here,  every 
day;  and  it  is  much  more  laborious,  because  all 
must  be  done  in  writing. — To  George  Hay.  v, 
103.    Ford  ed.,  Ix,  59.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

6896. .    As  I  do  not  believe  that 

the  District  Courts  have  a  power  of  command- 
ing the  Executive  government  to  abandon 
superior  duties  and  attend  on  them,  at  what- 
ever distance,  I  am  unwilling,  by  any  notice  of 
the  subpoena,  to  set  a  precedent  which  might 
sanction  a  proceeding  so  preposterous.  I  en- 
close you,  therefore,  a  letter,  public  and  for 
the  court,  covering  substantially  all  they  ought 
to  desire. — To  George  Hay.  v,  191.  (M.,  Sep. 
1807.) 

6896. .    The    enclosed    letter    is 

written  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  with  the 
desire  to  avoid  conflicts  of  authority  between 
the  high  branches  of  the  government,  which 
would  discredit  it  equally  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  Burr  and  his  counsel  should  wish  to 
[struck  out  "  divert  the  public  attention  from 
h'm  to  this  battle  of  giants  was  to  be  "]  convert 
his  trial  into  a  contest  between  the  Judiciarv 
and  Executive  authorities,  was  to  be  expecte«1. 
But  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  lend  himself 
to  it,  and  take  the  first  step  to  bring  it  on.  w.t? 
not  expected.  Nor  can  it  be  now  believed  that 
his  prudence  or  good  sense  will  permit  him  to 
press  it.  But  should  he,  contrary  to  expect.i- 
tion,  proceed  to  issue  any  process  which  should 
involve  anv  act  of  force  to  be  committed  on  the 
persons  of  the  Executive  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments, I  must  desire  you  to  give  me  instant  no- 
tice, and  by  express  if  you  find  that  can  be 
quicker  done  than  by  post ;  and  that,  moreover, 
you  will  advise  the  marshal  on  his  conduct.  a<; 
he  will  be  critically  placed  between  us.  His 
safest  way  will  be  to  take  no  part  in  the  exercise 
of  any  act  of  force  ordered  in  this  case.  The 
powers  given  to  the  Executive  by  the  Constitu- 


Thomas   .  I cffcj'sini 


in  the  main  (X)iTi(l(>r.  Senate  wing  of  the   rilftCMi  HTxIoi  Oi|i|tiit 
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tion  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  other  branches 
from  Judiciary  usurpation  of  preeminence,  and 
every  individual  also  from  Judiciary  vengeance, 
and  the  marshal  may  be  assured  of  its  eifective 
exercise  to  cover  him.  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  discretion  of  the  Chief  Justice  will  suffer 
this  question  to  lie  over  for  the  present,  and  at 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature  he  may 
have  means  provided  for  giving  to  individuals 
the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  the  Executive 
functionaries  in  proper  cases,  without  breaking 
up  the  Government.  Will  not  the  associate 
judge  assume  to  divide  his  court  and  procure 
a  truce  at  least  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture?'* 
— Draft  of  a  Letter  to  George  Hay.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  62.     (1807.) 

6897.  FBESIDENGT,  Burden.— I  part 
with  the  oowers  entrusted  to  me  by  my  coun- 
try, as  with  a  burden  of  heavy  bearing. — R. 
TO  A.  Citizens  of  Washington,  viii,  158. 
(March  4,  1809.) 

6898.  PBESrDEKGT,  Corraption  and. 
— I  sincerely  wish  we  could  see  our  govern- 
ment so  secured  as  to  depend  less  on  the 
character  of  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  is 
trusted.  •  Bad  men  will  sometimes  get  in, 
and  with  such  an  immense  patronage,  may 
make  great  progress  in  corrupting  the  public 
mind  and  principles.  This  is  a  subject  with 
which  wisdom  and  patriotism  should  be  oc- 
cupied.— To  Moses  Robinson,  iv,  380.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6899.  PBESIDENCY,  Electoral  college. 
—The  contrivance  in  the  Constitution  for 
marking  the  votes  works  badly,  because  it 
does  not  enounce  precisely  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  public  will.— To  Tench  Coxe.  iv, 
345.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  474.    (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

6900. .    I  have  ever  considered 

the  constitutional  mode  of  election  ultimately 
by  the  Legislature,  voting  by  States,  as  the 
most  dangerous  blot  in  our  Constitution,  and 
one  which  some  unlucky  chance  will  some 
day  hit,  and  give  us  a  pope  and  anti-pope.  I 
looked,  therefore,  with  anxiety  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Colonel  Taylor  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  which  I  thought  would 
be  a  good  substitute,  if  on. an  equal  division 
of  the  electors,  after  a  second  appeal  to  them, 
the  ultimate  decision  between  the  two  highest 
had  been  given  by  it  to  the  Legislature,  vo- 
ting per  capita.  But  the  States  are  now  so 
numerous  that  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Constitution,  al- 
though the  innovations  of  time  will  certainly 
call,  and  now  already  call,  for  some,  and 
especially  the  smaller  States  are  so  numerous 
as  to  render  desperate  every  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  them  in  favor 
of  *'  Phocion's "  proposition.  Another  gen- 
eral convention  can  alone  relieve  us.  What, 
then,  is  the  best  palliative  of  the  evil  in  the 
meantime?  Another  short  question  points  to 
the  answer.  Would  we  rather  the  choice 
should  be  made  by  the  Legislature  voting  in 
Congress  by  States,  or  in  caucus  per  capita? 
The  remedy  is  indeed  bad,  but  the  disease 

•  A  note  in  the  Ford  edition  says  this  letter  may 
have  never  been  sent— Editor. 


worse.— To  George  Hay.     Ford  ed.,  x,  264. 
(M.,  Aug.  1823.) 

6901.  FBESIDEKCY,  Expenses  of.— I 
had  hoped  to  keep  the  expenses  of  my  office 
within  the  limits  of  its  salary,  so  as  to  apply 
my  private  income  entirely  to  the  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  my  estate ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it. — To  Rev.  Charles  Clay. 
V,  27.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  6.    (W..  1807.) 

6902.  PBESIDEKCY,  Jeff erson,  Adams- 
and. — My  letters  inform  me  that  Mr.  Adams 
Ipeaks  of  me  with  *  *  *  satisfaction  in 
the  prospect  of  administering  the  government 
in  concurrence  with  me.  *  *  *  If  by  that 
he  meant  the  Executive  Cabinet,  both  duty 
and  inclination  will  shut  that  door  to  me.  I 
cannot  have  a  wish  to  see  the  scenes  of  1793 
revived  as  to  myself,  and  to  descend  daily 
into  the  arena,  like  a  gladiator,  to  suffer 
martyrdom  in  every  conflict.  As  to  duty,  the 
Constitution  will  know  me  only  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body ;  and  its  principle  is. 
that  of  a  separation  of  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judiciary  functions,  except  in  cases 
specified.  If  this  principle  be  not  expressed 
in  direct  terms,  yet  it  is  clearly  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  com- 
mented and  acted  on  by  every  friend  to  free 
government. — To  Mr.  Madison,  iv,  161. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  107.     (January  1797.) 

6903. .  No  arguments  were  want- 
ing to  reconcile  me  to  a  relinquishment  of 
the  first  office,  or  acquiescence  under  the 
second.  As  to  the  first  it  was  impossible  that 
a  more  solid  unwillingness,  settled  on  full 
calculation,  could  have  existed  in  any  man*s 
mind,  short  of  the  degree  of  absolute  refusal. 
The  only  view  on  which  I  would  have  gone 
into  it  for  awhile  was  to  put  our  vessel  on  her 
republican  tack,  before  she  should  be  thrown 
too  much  to  leeward  of  her  true  principles. 
As  to  the  second,  it  is  the  only  office  in  the 
world  which  I  cannot  decide  in  my  own 
mind,  whether  I  had  rather  have  it  or  not 
have  it.  Pride  does  not  enter  into  the 
estimate.  For  I  think  with  the  Romans  of 
old,  that  the  general  of  to-day  should  be  a 
common  soldier  to-morrow  if  necessary. — To- 
James  Madison,  iv,  155.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  98. 
(Jan.  1797.) 

6904. .    If  Mr.  Adams  could  be 

induced  to  administer  the  government  on  its 
true  principles,  quitting  his  bias  for  an  Eng- 
lish constitution,  it  would  be  worthy  con- 
sideration whether  it  would  not  be  for  the 
public  good,  to  come  to  a  good  understanding 
with  him  as  to  his  future  elections.  He  is 
the  only  sure  barrier  against  Hamilton's 
getting  in. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  155. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  99.     (Jan.  1797.) 

6905. .  As  to  Mr.  Adams,  par- 
ticularly, I  could  have  no  feelings  which 
would  revolt  at  being  placed  in  a  secondary 
station  to  him.  I  am  his  junior  in  life,  was 
his  junior  in  Congress,  his  junior  in  the 
diplomatic  line,  his  junior  lately  in  the  civil 
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government— To  James  Madison,  iv,  155. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  99.  (Jan.  1797.)  See  Adams, 
John. 

6906.  PRESIDENCY,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son and.— I  do  not  see  in  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  I  converse,  a  greater  affliction 
than  the  fear  of  your  retirement;  but  this 
must  not  be,  unless  to  a  more  splendid  and  a 
more  efficacious  post.  There  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  you ;  I  hope  I  may  say,  I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  you.  I  have  long  had  much  in  my 
mmd  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject.  But 
double  delicacies  have  kept  me  silent  J 
ought  perhaps  to  say,  while  I  would  not  give 
up  my  own  retirement  for  the  empire  of  the 
universe,  how  I  can  justify  wishing  one 
whose  happiness  I  have  so  much  at  heart  as 
yours  to  take  the  front  of  the  battle  which 
is  fightmg  for  my  security.  This  would  be 
easy  enough  to  be  done,  but  not  at  the  heel 
of  a  lengthy  epistle.— To  James  Madison. 
IV,  112.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  519.     (M.,  Dec.  1794.) 

6907. .    In  my  letter    *    ♦    ♦    i 

expressed  my  hope  of  the  only  change  of  po- 
sition I  ever  wished  to  see  you  make,  and 
I  expressed  it  with  entire  sincerity,  because 
there  is  not  another  person   in   the   United 
States,  who  being  placed  at  the  helm  of  our 
affairs,  my  mind  would  be  so  completely  at 
rest   for   the   fortune  of  our  political   bark. 
The  wish.  too.  was  pure,  and  unmixed  with 
anything  respecting  myself  personally.     For 
as  to  myself,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
weighed  and  decided  on,  and  my  retirement 
from  office  had  been  meant  from  all  office 
high  or  low,  without  exception.     I  can  say, 
too,  with  truth,  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
presented  to  my  mind  by  any  vanity  of  my 
own.     I  know  myself  and  my  fellow  citizens 
too  well  to  have  ever  thought  of  it     But  the 
idea   was   forced   upon   me  by  continual   in- 
sinuations in  the  public  papers,  while  I  was 
in  office.     As  all  these  came  from  a  hostile 
quarter,    I    knew    that    their   object    was   to 
poison   the   public   mind   as   to   my  motives, 
when  they  were  not  able  to  charge  me  with 
facts.     But  the  idea  being  once  presented  to 
me,  my  own  quiet  required  that  I  should  face 
n  and  examine  it.     I  did  so  thoroughly,  and 
had  no  difficulty  to  see  that  every  reason  which 
had  determined  me  to  retire  from  the  office 
I  then  held,  operated  more  strongly  against 
that  which  was  insinuated  to  be  my  object 
I    decided    then    on    those    general    grounds 
which  could  alone  be  present  to  my  mind  at 
the    time,    that    is    to    say.    reputation,    tran- 
quillity, labor;  for  as  to  public  duty,  it  could 
not  be  a  topic  of  consideration  in  my  case. 
If  these  general  considerations  were  sufficient 
to  ground  a  firm  resolution  never  to  permit 
myself  to  think  of  the  office,  or  to  be  thought 
of    for    it,     the    special    ones    which    have 
supervened  on  my  retirement  still  more  in- 
superably bar  the  door  to  it.   My  health   is 
entirely  broken   down   within   the  last  eight 
months ;  my  ap^e  requires  that  I  should  place 
niy  affairs  in  a  clear  state;  these  are  sound 
if  taken  care  of,  but  capable  of  considerable 
dangers   if  longer  neglected ;   and  above  all 
things,  the  delights  I   feel  in   the  society  of 
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my  family,  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  in 
which  I  am  so  eagerly  engaged.  The  little 
spice  of  ambition  which  I  had  in  my  younger 
days  has  long  since  evaporated,  and  I  se: 
still  less  store  by  a  posthumous  than  pre^t 
name.  In  stating  to  you  the  heads  of  reasons 
which  have  produced  my  determination,  I  do 
not  mean  an  opening  for  .future  discussion 
or  that  I  may  be  reasoned  out  of  it  The 
question  is  forever  closed  with  me;  my  sole 
object  is  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opening 
ever  given  me  from  a  friendly  quarter  (and 
I  could  not  with  decency  do  it  before)  of 
preventing  any  division  or  loss  of  votes 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  republican  in- 
terest. If  that  has  any  chance  of  prevailing. 
It  must  be  by  avoiding  the  loss  of  a  single 
vote,  and  by  concentrating  all  its  strcnjrth  on 
one  object  Who  this  should  be,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  can  more  freely  discuss  with  anybody 
than  yourself.  In  this  I  feel  painfully  the 
loss  of  Monroe.  Had  he  been  here,  I  should 
have  been  at  no  loss  for  a  channel  through 
which  to  make  myself  understood,  if  I  have 
been  misunderstood  by  anybody  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Fenno  and  his  abet- 
tors.—To  James  Madison,  iv.  116  Foan 
ED.,  vii,  8.     (M.,  April  1795.) 

6908 .  I  think  our  foreign  af- 
fairs never  wore  so  gloomy  an  aspect  ^ince 
the  year  1783.  Let  those  come  to  the  helm 
who  think  they  can  steer  clear  of  the  dif- 
hculties  I  have  no  confidence  in  myself  for 
the  undertaking.— To  James  Madison  iv 
ISO.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  92.    (M.,  Dec.  1796.) 

6909.  .    The   honeymoon    would 

be  as  short  m  that  case  [election  to  the 
Fresidency]  as  in  any  other,  and  its  moment^ 
of  ecstacy  would  be  ransomed  by  years  oi 
torment  and  hatred.— To  Edward  Run.EDGE. 
IV,  152.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  93.     (M..  Dec.  1796.) 

6910. .     You.     who     know     me. 

know  that  my  private  gratifications  would  he 
most  indulged  by  that  issue,  which  should 
leave  me  most  at  home.  If  anything  super- 
sedes this  propensity,  it  is  merely  the  desire 
to  see  this  government  brought  back  to  its 
republican  principles.— To  James  Monwie. 
IV,  309.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  402.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

6911.  PKESIDENCY,  Hiiseiy  in.— The 
second  office  of  the*  government  is  honorable 
and  easy ;  the  first  is  but  a  splendid  miserv  — 
To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  171.  Ford  kd  'vii 
120.    (Pa.,  1797.) 

6912.  PBESIDENCY,  Beelection  to.— I 

sincerely  regret  that  the  unbounded  calum- 
nies of  the  federal  party  have  obliged  me  to 
throw  myself  on  the  verdict  of  my  countn* 
for  trial,  my  great  desire  having  been  to  re- 
tire, at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  to  a  life 
of  tranquillity ;  and  it  was  my  decided  purpose 
when  I  entered  into  office.  They  force  my 
continuance.  If  we  can  keep  the  vessel  of 
State  as  steadily  in  her  course  for  another 
four  years,  my  earthly  purposes  will  be  ac- 
complished, and  I  shall  be  free  to  enjoy 
*  "  This  "  government  in  PORD  BDiriQR.— BorroR 
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*  *  *  my  family,  my  farm,  and  my  books. 
—To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  536.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  297.     (W.,  March  1804.) 

6913.  PBESIDENCY,  Beputation  and. 
—No  man  will  ever  bring  out  of  the  presi- 
dency the  reputation  which  carries  him  into 
it.— To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  152.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  93.     tM.,.1796.) 

6914. '—.    I  have  learned  to  expect 

that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect 
man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him 
into  it.— First  Inaugural  Address,  vni,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5-     (1801.) 

6915.  PBESIDENCY,  Tired  of  the.— I 
am  tired  of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no  more 
good  than  many  others,  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  employed  In  it.  To  myself,  personally, 
it  brings  nothing  but  unceasmg  drudgery  and 
daily  loss  of  friends.  Every  office  becommg 
vacant,  every  appointment  made,  me  donne 
un  ingrat,  et  cent  ennemis.  My  only  con- 
solation is  in  the  belief  that  my  fellow  cit- 
izens at  large  will  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions.— To  John  Dickinson,  v,  31- 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  10.    (W.,  Jan.  1807.) 

6916.  PBESIDENCY,  TTnattractlve.— 
Neither  the  splendor,  nor  the  power,  nor  the 
difficulties,  nor  the  fame  or  defamation,  as 
may  happen,  attached  to  the  First  Magistracy, 
have  any  attractions  for  me.— To  James 
Sullivan,  iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  117.  (M., 
1797.) 

—  PBESS  (Copying).— See  Copying  Press 
and  Inventions. 

6917.  PBESS  (Ereedom  of  the).  Abol- 
ished.—The  press,  the  only  tocsin  of  a  na- 
tion, is  completely  silenced  in  France.— To 
Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  452.  Ford  ed.,  viu.  177. 
(W..  Nov.  1802.) 

6918.  PBESS  (Ereedom  of  the).  Abused. 
—The  firmness  with  which  the  people  have 
withstood  the  late  abuses  of  the  press,  the 
discernment  they  have  manifested  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  show  that  they  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  hear  everything  true  and 
false,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  be- 
tween them.— To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  549- 
(W.,  1804.) 

—  PBESS  (Ereedom  of  the).  Bill  of 
Bights  and.— See  Bill  of  Rights. 

6919.  PBESS  (Ereedom  of  the).  Control 
of.— While  we  deny  that  Congress  have  a 
right  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we 
have  ever  asserted  the  right  of  the  States, 
and  their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.  They 
have  accordingly,  all  of  them,  made  provi- 
sions for  punishing  slander.  *  *  *  In  gen- 
eral, the  State  laws  appear  to  have  made  the 
presses  responsible  for  slander  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  its  useful  freedom.  In  those 
States  where  they  do  not  admit  even  the 
truth  of  allegations  to  protect  the  printer. 
they  have  gone  too  far.— To  Mrs.  John 
Adams,  iv,  561.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  311.  (M., 
1804.) 


6920.  PBESS    (Ereedom    of    the).    The 
Constitution  and. — It  is  true  as  a  general 
principle,  and  is  also  expressly  declared  by 
one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people ;  and    ♦    *    ♦ 
no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press  being 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
all  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of 
right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States 
or  the  people.    *    *    *    Thus  was  manifested 
their  determination   to  retain  to  themselves 
the  right  of  judging  how  far  the  licentious- 
ness  of   speech,   and  of  the  press,   may  be 
abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  free- 
dom, and  how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  their  use  should  be  tol- 
erated,   rather   than    the    use   be   destroyed. 
And    thus    also    they    guarded    against    all 
abridgment  by  the  United  States  of  the  free- 
dom of  religious  opinions  and  exercises,  and 
retained  to  themselves  the  right  of  protecting 
the   same,  as   this   State    [Kentucky],   by   a 
law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citi- 
zens, had  already  protected  them   from  all 
human  restraint  or  interference.    *    ♦    *    In 
addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express 
declaration,  another  and  more  special  provi- 
I  sion  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendment^ 
to  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares, 
that  ''Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the   freedom   of   speech,   or  of  the   press', 
thereby  guarding  in  the  sar»;  sentence,  and 
under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  relig- 
ion, of  speech  and  of  the  press;  insomuch, 
that  whatever  violates  either,  throws  dcJwn 
the  sanctuary  which  covers  the  othefs,  and 
that  libels,  falsehood,  and  defamation,  equally 
with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are  withheld 
from   the   cognizance   of    Federal   tribunals. 
*    *    *    Therefore,  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July, 
17^,  intituled,  '*  An  Act  in  addition  to  the 
act  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States      , 
which  does  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void,  and  of  no 
force.— Kentucky    Resolutions,      ix,    405. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  294.     (1798) 


6921. .     I  am  for  freedom  of  the 

press,  and  against  all  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  silence  by  force  and  not  by  reason 
the  complaints  or  criticisms,  just  or  unjust, 
of  our  citizens  against  the  conduct  of  their 
agents.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  269.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  328.     (Pa.,  I7Q9.) 

6922.  PRESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Qov- 
ernxnent  and. — No  government  ought  to  be 
without  censors ;  and  where  the  press  is  free, 
no  one  ever  will— To  President  Washing- 
ton,   iii.  467.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  108.    (M.,  1792  ) 

6923.  .     Conscious     that     there 

was  not  a   truth  on   earth   which   I    feared 
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should  be  known,  1  have  lent  myself  willingly 
as  the  subject  of  a  great  experiment,  which 
was  to  prove  that  an  administration,  conduct- 
ing itself  with  integrity  and  common  under- 
standing, cannot  be  battered  down,  even  by 
the  falsehoods  of  a  licentious  press,  and  con- 
sequently still  less  by  the  press,  as  restrained 
within  the  legal  and  wholesome  limits  of 
truth.  This  experiment  was  wanting  for  the 
world  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the 
pretext  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  incom- 
patible with  orderly  government.  I  have 
never,  therefore,  even  contradicted  the  thou- 
sands of  calumnies  so  industriously  propa- 
gated against  myself.  But  the  fact  being 
once  established,  that  the  press  is  impotent 
when  it  abandons  itself  to  falsehood,  I  leave 
to  others  to  restore  it  to  its  strength,  by  re- 
calling it  within  the  pale  of  truth.  Within 
that,  it  is  a  noble  institution,  equally  the 
friend  of  science  and  of  civil  liberty. — To 
Thomas  Seymour,  v,  43.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  30. 
(W.,  Feb.  1807.) 

6924.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Inva- 
«ion8  of. — There  are  rights  which  it  is  use- 
less to  surrender  to  the  government,  and 
which  governments  have  yet  always  been 
found  to  invade.  [Among]  are  the  rights  of 
thinking  and  publishing  our  thoughts  by 
*  *  *  writing.— To  David  Humphreys. 
iii,  13.    Ford  ed.,  v,  89.     (P.,  1789) 

6925.  PRESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Libels. 
— Printing  presses  shall  be  subject  to  no 
other  restraint  than  liableness  to  legal  prose- 
cution for  false  facts  printed  and  published. 
— Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii, 
452.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  332.     (1783) 

6926.  .    Printing    presses    shall 

be  free  except  as  to  false  facts  published 
maliciously,  either  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
another,  whether  followed  by  pecuniary  dam- 
ages or  not,  or  to  expose  him  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law.— Notes  for  a  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  521.     (i794) 

6927.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Liberty 
and. — Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  with- 
out   being    lost.— To    Dr.    James     Currie. 

-Ford  ed.,  iv,  132.     (P.,  1786.) 

6928. .    The  liberty  of  speaking 

and  writing  guards  our  other  liberties. — 
Reply  to  Address,    viii,  129.     (1808.) 

6929.  FRESS  (Freedom  of  the).  Man- 
kind and. — The  press  is  the  best  instrument 
for  enlightening  the  mind  of  man.  and  im- 
proving him  as  a  rational,  moral,  and  social 
being.— To  M.  Coray.    vii,  324.     (M.,  1823.) 

6930.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Frin- 
ciple  of  government. — Freedom  of  the  press 
I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of 
our  government  and,  consequently,  [one] 
which  ought  to  shape  its  administration. — 
First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

6931. .  There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  constitutions  of  our  sev- 
eral States  all  agree,  and  which  all  cherish 


as  vitally  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
life,  liberty,  property  and  safety  of  the  citi- 
zen. [One  is]  Freedom  of  the  Press,  sub- 
ject only  to  liability  for  personal  injuries. — 
To  M.  CoRAY.    vii,  32Z.     (M.,  1823.) 

6932.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the),  PrlvaU 
injury. — Printing  presses  shall  be  free,  ex- 
cept so  far  as,  by  commission  of  private  in- 
jury, cause  may  be  given  of  private  acticm.— 
Proposed  Va,  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  27. 
(June  1776.) 

6933.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Beform 
through. — This  formidable  censor  of  the 
public  functionaries,  by  arraigning  them  at 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  produces  re- 
form peaceably,  which  must  othcx^wise  be 
done  by  revolution. — To  M.  Coray.  vii,  324. 
(M.,  1823.) 

6934.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the).  Safety 
in. — Where  the  press  is  free,  and  every  man 
able  to  read,  all  is  safe. — ^To  Charles  Yan- 
cey,   vi,  517.    Ford  ed.,  x,  4.     (M.,  1816.) 

6935.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the).  Se- 
curity in. — The  only  security  of  all  is  in  a 
free  press.  The  force  of  public  opinion  can- 
not be  resisted,  when  permitted  freely  to  be 
expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces  mu>t 
be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  waters  pure. — To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
vii,  325.    Ford  ed.,  x,  280.     (M.,  1823.) 

6936.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the).  Shack- 
led.— Nor  should  we  wonder  at  *  ♦  • 
[the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitution  in 
1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  monstrous 
abuses  of  power  under  which  *  *  *  [the 
French]  people  were  ground  to  powder; 
when  we  pass  in  review  the  shackles  *  *  * 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  the  Censure. 
Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed.,  i,  1 18.  (1821.) 
Sec  Editors,  Newspapers,  and  Pubucity. 

6937.  FBICHB,  Basis  of.— The  adequate 
price  of  a  thing  depends  on  the  capital  and  la- 
bor necessaiy  to  produce  it.  In  the  term  capitji. 
I  mean  to  include  science,  because  capital  as 
well  as  labor  has  been  employed  to  acquire  it. 
Two  things  requiring  the  same  capital  ani 
labor,  should  be  of  the  same  price.  It  a  galinn 
of  wine  requires  for  its  production  the  same 
capital  and  labor  with  a  bushel  of  wheat,  they 
should  be  expressed  by  the  same  price,  derived 
from  the  application  of  a  common  measure  to 
them. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  233.  Ford  ed..  ix. 
406.      (M.,    1813.) 

6988.  FBICHB  OF  WHEAT.— The  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
at  the  commencement  of  its  present  war  with 
England,  was  about  a  French  crown,  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  cents,  the  bushel.  With  us  it 
was  one  hundred  cents,  and  consequently  ^t 
could  send  it  there  in  competition  with  their 
own.  That  ordinary  price  has  now  doublcJ 
with  us,  and  more  than  doubled  in  EngUn^I. 
and  although  a  part  of  this  augmentation  m.iv 
proceed  from  the  war  demand,  yet  from  the  ex- 
traordinary nominal  rise  in  the  prices  of  land 
and  labor  here,  both  of  which  have  ncarlv 
doubled  in  that  period,  and  are  still  rising  with 
every  new  bank,  it  is  evident  that  were  a  gen- 
eral peace  to  take  place  to-morrow,  and  time 
allowed  for  the  reestablishment  of  commerce 
justice  and  order,  we  could  not  raise  wheat  for 
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much  less  than  two  dollars,  while  the  continent 
of  Europe,  having  no  paper  circulation,  and  that 
of  its  specie  not  being  augmented,  would  raise 
it  at  their  former  price  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
cents.  It  follows,  then,  that  with  our  redun- 
dancy o:  paper,  we  cannot,  after  peace,  send  a 
bushel  of  wheat  to  Europe,  unless  extraordinary 
circumstances  double  its  price  in  particular 
places,  and  that  then  the  exporting  countries 
of  Europe  could  undersell  us. — ^To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  242.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  414.  (M.,  Nov. 
1813.) 

6930.  PBIBSTLBY  (Joseph),  Author.— 
The  papers  of  political  arithmetic  in  your 
pamphlets  *  ♦  *  are  the  most  precious  gifts 
that  can  be  made  us ;  for  wc  arc  running  navi- 
firation  mad,  and  commerce  mad,  and  navy  mad, 
which  is  worst  of  all.  *  *  *  From  the  "Porcu- 
pines" of  our  country  you  will  receive  no 
thanks;  but  the  great  mass  of  our  nation  will 
edify  and  thank  you.— To  Joseph  Priestley. 
iv.  311.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  406.  (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 
See  Government,  Works  on. 

6040.  PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  Dupont 
and. — I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dupont  [de 
Nemours],  since  his  arrival  at  New  York. 
*  *  *  How  much  it  would  delight  me  if  a  visit 
from  you  at  the  same  time,  were  to  show  n^ 
two  such  illustrious  foreigners  embracing  each 
other  in  my  country,  as  the  asylum  for  whatever 
is  great  and  good. — To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv, 
317.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  415.  (Pa.,  1800.) 

6941.  PMESTLEY  (Joseph),  Perse- 
cuted.— How  deeply  have  I  been  chagrined 
and  mortified  at  the  persecutions  which  fanat- 
icism and  monarchy  have  excited  against  you, 
even  here.  At  first  I  believed  it  was  merely  a 
continuance  of  the  English  persecution.  But 
I  observe  that  on  the  demise  of  "  Porcupine  ". 
and  division  of  his  inheritance  between  Penno 
and  Brown,  the  latter  (though  succeeding  only 
to  the  federal  portion  of  Porcupinism.  not  the 
Anglican,  which  is  Fenno's  part)  serves  up  for 
the  palate  of  his  sect,  dishes  of  abuse  against 
you  as  high  seasoned  as  "  Porcupine's  *'  were. 
You  have  sinned  against  church  and  king,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  be  forgiven. — To  Joseph 
Priestley,  iv,  311.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  406.  (Pa., 
Jan.    1800.) 

6942.  PBIESTLET  (Joseph),  Severed. 
—I  reverec*.  ihe  character  of  no  man  living 
more  than  his. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  v,  182. 
(M.,  1807.) 

6043.  PBIESTLET  (Joseph),  Services. 
— No  man  living  had  a  more  affectionate 
resT>ctt  for  Dr.  Priesticy.  In  religion,  in  pol- 
itics ji  I  liysics,  no  man  has  rendered  more 
service — To  Thomas  Cooper,  v,  121.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,   102.  (W.,   1807.) 

6044.  PBIESTLET  (Joseph),  Welcome 

to. — Yours  is  one  of  the  few  lives  precious  to 
mankind,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which 
every  thinking  man  is  solicitous.  Bigots  may 
be  an  exception.  What  an  effort,  my  dear  sir. 
of  bigotry  m  politics  and  religion  have  we  gone 
through.  The  barbarians  really  flattered  them- 
selves they  should  be  able  to  bring  back  the 
times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignorance  put  every- 
thing into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft. 
All  advances  in  science  were  proscribed  as  in- 
novations. They  pretended  to  praise  and  en- 
courage education,  but  it  was  to  be  the  educa- 
tion of  our  ancestors.  We  were  to  look  back- 
wards, not  forwards,  for  improvement:  the 
President  himself  [John  Adams]  declaring,  in 
one  of  his  answers  to  addresses,  that  we  were 


never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them  in  real 
science.  This  was  the  real  ground  of  all  the 
attacks  on  you.  *  *  ♦  Our  countrymen  have 
recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  art  and 
industry  had  thrown  them ;  science  and  honesty 
are  replaced  on  their  high  ground;  and  you. 
as  their  great  apostle,  are  on  its  pinnacle.  It  is 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that,  in  the  first 
moments  of  my  public  action,  I  can  hail  you 
with  welcome  to  our  land,  tender  to  you  the 
homage  of  its  respect  and  esteem,  cover  you 
under  the  protection  of  those  laws  which  were 
made  for  the  wise  and  good  like  you,  and  dis- 
claim the  legitimacy  of  that  libel  on  legislation, 
which  under  the  form  of  a  law  was  for  some 
time  placed  among  them.* — To  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, iv,  373.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  21.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6945.  PBIMOOENITUBE,  AboUtionof 

law. — ^As  the  law  of  Descents,  and  the  Crim- 
inal law  fell,  of  course,  within  my  portion  [in  the 
revision  of  the  Virginia  Code],  I  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  settle  the  leading  principles  of  these, 
as  a  guide  for  me  in  framing  them;  and. 
with  respect  to  the  first,  I  proposed  to  abolish 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  to  make  real 
estate  descendible  in  parcenary  to  the  next  of 
kin,  as  personal  property  is,  by  the  statute  of 
distribution.  Mr.  Pendleton  wished  to  preserve 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  but  seeing  at  once 
that  that  could  not  prevail,  he  proposed  we 
should  adopt  the  Hebrew  principle,  and  give 
a  double  portion  to  the  elder  son.  I  observed 
that  if  the  eldest  son  could  eat  twice  as  much, 
or  do  double  work,  it  might  be  a  natural  evi- 
dence of  his  right  to  a  double  portion;  but. 
being  on  a  par  in  his  powers  and  wants  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  should  be  on  a  par 
also  in  the  partition  of  the  patrimony;  and 
such  was  the  decision  of  the  other  members,  f 
— Autobiography,  i.  43.  Ford  ed.,  i,  59.  (1821.) 

6946.  PBIMOOENITUBE,  Feudal  and 
unnatural. — The  abolition  of  primogeniture, 
and  equal  partition  of  inheritances,  -removed 
the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions  which 
made  one  member  of  every  family  rich,  and  all 
the  rest  poor,  substituting  equal  partition,  the 
best  of  all  Agrarian  laws.  X — ^Autobiography. 
i,  49.  Ford  ed.^  i,  69.  (M.,  1821.)  See  En- 
tails. 

•  Jefferson  wrote  on  the  margin  "  Al(en  Law  ".— 
Editor. 

t  The  preamble  to  this  great  law  is  as  follows : 
"  Whereas,  the  perpetuation  of  property  in  certain 
families,  by  means  of  gifts  made  to  them  in  fee  taille, 
is  contrary  to  good  policy,  tends  to  deceive  fair 
traders,  wno  give  credit  on  the  visible  possession  of 
such  estate.s,  discourafi^es  the  holders  thereof  from 
taking  care  and  improvmg  the  same,  and  sometimes 
does  injury  to  the  morals  of  youth,  by  rendering 
them  independent  of,  and  disobedient  to  their 
parents ;  and  whereas,  the  former  method  of  docking 
such  estates  taille,  by  special  act  of  Assembly,  formed 
for  every  particular  case,  employed  very  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  defeating  such  estates,  when  of  small 
value,  was  burthensome  to  the  public,  and  also  to 
individuals.    Be  it  therefore  enacted."— Editor. 

X  It  was  an  audacious  move.  From  generation  to 
generation  lands  and  slaves-  almost  the  only  valu- 
able kind  of  property  in  Virginia— had  been  handed 
down  protected  against  creditors,  even  again.st  the 
very  extravftgance  of  spendthrift  owners;  and  it  was 
largelv  by  this  means  that  the  quasi-nobility  of  the 
colony  had  succeeded  in  establishmgand  maintaining 
itself.  A  great  groan  seemed  to  go  up  from  all 
respectable  society  at  the  terrible  suggestion  of  Jef- 
ferson, a  suggestion  daringly  cast  before  an  Assem- 
bly thickly  sprinkled  with  influential  delegates 
strongly  bound  by  family  ties  and  self-interest  to 
defend  the  present  system.  *  ♦  ♦  Thus  was  a 
great  social  revolution  wrought  in  a  few  months  by 
one  man.  •  *  ♦  But  his  brilliant  triumph  cost  him 
a  price.  That  distinguished  class,  whose  existence  as 
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6047.  FBIKCIFLE,  Departure  from.— -A 
departure  from  principle  in  one  instance  be- 
comes a  precedent  for  a  second;  that  second 
for  a  third ;  and  so  on,  till  the  bulk  of  the  so- 
ciety is  reduced  to  be  mere  automatons  of 
misery,  to  have  no  sensibilities  left  but  for  sin 
and  suflfering.  Then  begins,  indeed,  the 
bellum  omnium  in  omnia,  which  some  phil- 
osophers observing  to  be  so  general  in  this 
world,  have  mistaken  it  for  the  natural,  in- 
stead of  the  abusive  state  of  man.  And  the 
forehorse  of  this  frightful  team  is  public 
debt.  Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  its  tram 
wretchedness  and  oppression. — To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  x,  42.  (M., 
1816.) 

6948.  PBINCIPLE,  Doubt  and.— If 
doubtful,  we  should  follow  principle. — To 
Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  x,  40. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6949.  PBINCIPLE,  A  guide.— Principle 

will  in  *  *  *  most  *  *  *  cases  open 
the  way  for  us  to  correct  conclusion. — To 
Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  36.  Ford  ed.,  x,  45. 
(M..  1816.) 

6950.  FBIKGIPLE,  Opinion  and.— 
Every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference 
of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We 
are  all  republicans :  we  are  all  federalists. — 
First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  3.     (1801.) 

6951.  FBIKGIFLE,  BepubUcan  vs. 
Monarchical. — The  contests  of  that  day 
[1793-1800]  were  contests  of  principle,  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  republican  and  those 
of  kingly  government,  and  had  not  the 
former  made  the  efforts  they  did,  our  gov- 
ernment would  have  been,  even  at  this  early 
day  (1818)  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
the  successful  issue  of  those  efforts  have 
made  it— The  Anas,  ix,  88.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
156.     (1818.) 

6952.  FBINCIFLESy  Adherence  to. — An 
adherence  to  fundamental  principles  is  the 
most  likely  way  to  save  both  time  and  dis- 
agreement [between  legislative  bodies] ;  and 
[as]  a  departure  from  them  may  at  some 
time  or  other  be  drawn  into  precedent  for 
dangerous  innovations.  *  *  *  it  is  better 
for  both  Houses,  and  for  those  by  whom  they 
are  entrusted,  to  correct  error  while  new, 
and  before  it  becomes  inveterate  by  habit  and 
custom. — Conference  Report.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
135-     (1777.) 

6953. .  I  am  happy  in  your  ap- 
probation of  the  principles  I  avowed  on  en- 
tering on  the  government.  Ingenious  minds, 
availing  themselves  of  the  imperfections  of 
language,  have  tortured  the  expressions  out 
of  their  plain  meaning  in  order  to  mfer  de- 
partures from  them  in  practice.     If  revealed 

a  social  caste  had  been  forever  destroyed,  reviled  the 
destroyer  from  this  time  forth  with  relentless  ani- 
mosity ;  and,  even  10  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions, the  descendants  of  many  of  these  patrician 
families  vindictively  cursed  the  statesman  who  had 
placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. — M  ORS  E  's  Lt/^  of  Jefferson . 


language  has  not  been  able  to  guard  itself 
against  misinterpretations  I  could  not  ex- 
pect it.  But  if  an  administration,  "  quadra- 
ting with  the  obvious  import  of  my  language, 
can  conciliate  the  affections  of  my  opposers  *. 
I  will  merit  that  conciliation. — To  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Story,  iv.  423.  Ford  ed.,  viiL  107. 
(W.,  1802.) 

6954. .    On   taking   this    statioa 

[Presidency]  on  a  former  occasion.  I  de- 
clared the  principles  on  which  I  believed  it 
my  duty  to  administer  the  affairs  of  our  com- 
monwealth. My  conscience  tells  me  that  1 
have,  on  every  occasion,  acted  up  to  that  dec- 
laration, according  to  its  obvious  import,  and 
to  the  understanding  of  every  candid  mind.—  I 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  40.  Fori>  i 
ED.,  viii,  342.     (1805.) 

6955. .    Continue  to  go  straight       , 

forward,  pursuing  always  that  which  is  right, 
as  the  only  clue  which  can  lead  us  out  of  the       ^ 
labyrinth. — To   Caesar  A.   Rodney,      v.   501. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  272.    (M.,  1810.) 

6956. .  Lay  down  true  princi- 
ples, and  adhere  to  them  inflexibly.  Do  not 
be  frightened  into  their  surrender  by  the 
alarms  of  the  timid,  or  the  croakings  of 
wealth  against  the  ascendency  of  the  people. 
— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11.  Ford  ed., 
X,  39-     (M.,  1816.) 

6957.  PRINCIPLES,  AppUcation  of.— 
When  principles  are  well  understood  their  ap- 
plication is  less  embarrassing. — To  Gocver- 
neur  Morris.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  149.    (Pa,,  1792.) 

6958.  PBINGIPLES,   Avowal    of.— I 

know  my  own  principles  to  be  pure,  and 
therefore  am  not  ashamed  of  them.  On  the 
contrary,  I  wish  them  known,  and  therefore 
willingly  express  them  to  every  one.  They 
are  the  same  I  have  acted  on  from  the  year 
1775  to  this  day,  and  are  the  same,  I  am 
sure,  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  theAmeri- 
can  people.  I  only  wish  the  real  principles 
of  tho«e  who  censure  mine  were  also  known. 
— To  Samuel  Smith,  iv,  254.  Ford  ed..  vii. 
277.    (M.,  1798.) 

6959. .    I  make  no  secret  of  my 

principles;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  them 
known  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  those  which 
are  not  mine. — To  Jeremiah  Moor.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  454.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

6960.  PRINCIPLES,     Ck)n8titutionaL— 

A  part  of  the  Union  having  held  on  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  time  has  been 
given  to  the  States  to  recover  from  the  tem- 
porary frenzy  into  which  they  had  been  de- 
coyed, to  rally  round  the  Constitution,  and  to 
rescue  it  from  the  destruction  with  which  it 
had  been  threatened  even  at  their  own  hand'^. 
— To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  332.  Ford  ed..  vii. 
452.    (M.,  1800.) 

6961.  PBIKCIPLES,  Independence  and. 

— The  contest  which  began  with  us,  which 
ushered  in  the  dawn  of  our  national  existence 
and  led  us  through  various  and  trying  scenes, 
was  for  everything  dear  to  free-bom  man. 
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The  principles  on  which  we  engaged,  of 
which  ihe  charter  of  our  independence  is  the 
record,  were  sanctioned  by  the  iaws  of  our 
being,  and  we  but  obeyed  them  in  pursuing 
undeviatingly  the  course  they  called  for.  It 
issued  finally  in  that  inestimable  state  of  free- 
dom which  alone  can  ensure  to  man  the  en- 
joyment of  his  equal  rights. — R.  to  A. 
Georgetown  Republicans,   viii,  159.    (1809.) 

6962.  FBINCIPLES,    Jefferson's    in 
1799.— In  confutation  of    *    *    *    all  future 
calumnies,   by   way  of   anticipation,    I    shall 
niake   to  you   a   profession   of   my   political 
faith :   in   confidence  that  you   will   consider 
every  future  imputation  on  me  of  a  contrary 
complexion  as  bearing  on  its  front  the  mark 
of  falsity  and  calumny.    I  do  then,  with  sin- 
cere zeal,  wish  an  inviolable  nreservation  of 
our   Federal   Constitution,   according  to   ;he 
true  sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the 
States:  that  in  which  it  was  advocated  by  its 
friends,  and  not  that  which  its  enemies  ap- 
prehended,   who   therefore   became    its    ene- 
mies; and  I  am  opposed  to  the  monarchizing 
itr.  features  by  the  forms  of  its  administra- 
tion, with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  first  trans- 
ition to  a  President  and  Senaio  for  life,  and 
from  that  to  an  hereditary  tenure  of  these 
offices,  and  thus  to  worm  out  the  elective 
principle.    I  am  for  preserving  to  the  States 
the  powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union, 
and  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  its  con- 
stitutional share  in  the  division  of  powers; 
and  I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the  powers 
of  the  States  to  the  General  Government,  and 
all  those  of  that  Government  to  the  Execu- 
tive branch.     I  am  for  a  government  rigor- 
ously   frugal    and    simple,    applying   all    the 
possible  savings  of  the  public  levenue  to  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt;  and  not  for 
a  multiplication  of  officers  and  salaries  merely 
to   make   parti zans.    and    for   increasing,   by 
every  device,  the  public  debt,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  its  being  a  public  blessing.     I  am  for 
relying  for  internal   defence  on  our  militia 
solely,  till  actual   invasion,   and   for  such  a 
naval  force  only  as  may  protect  o'lr  coasts 
and  harbors  from  such   depredations  as  we 
have  experienced;   and   not   for   a   standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe 
the  public  sentiment;  nor  for  a  navy,  which, 
by  its  own  expen«^es  and  the  eternal  wars  in 
which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with 
public  burdens  and  sink  us  under  them.     I 
am  for  free  commerce  with  all  nations;  po- 
litical  connection   with  none;    and   little  or 
no  diplomatic  establishment.     And  I  am  not 
for   linking  ourselves  by  new   treaties   with 
the  quarrels  of  Europe;  entering  that  field  of 
slaughter  to  preserve  their  balance,  or  joining 
in  the  confederacy  of  kings  to  war  against 
the  principles  of  liberty.     I  am  for  freedom 
of   religion,   and  against  all   manoeuvres   to 
bring  about  a  legal  ascendencv  of  one  sect 
over  another;  for  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
against  all  violations  of  the  Constitution  to 
silence  by  force  and  not  by  reason  the  com- 
plaints or  criticisms,  just  or  unjust,  of  our 
citizens  against  the  conduct  of  their  agents. 
And  I  am  for  encouraging  the  progress  of 


science  in  all  its  branches;  and  not  for  rais- 
ing a  hue  and  cry  against  the  sacred  name 
of  philosophy;   for  awing  the  human  mind 
by  stories  of  raw-head  and  bloody  bones  to  a 
distrust  of  its  own  vision,  and  to  repose  im- 
plicitly on  that  of  others;  to  go  backwards  in- 
stead of  forwards  to  look  for  improvement ; 
iO  believe  that  government,  religion,  morality, 
and  every  other  science  were  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  ages  of  the  darkest  igno- 
rance, and  that  nothing  can  ever  be  devised 
more  perfect  than  what  was  established  by 
our  forefathers.     To  these  I  will  add,  that 
I  was  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  success  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  still  wish  it  may 
end  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  well- 
prcered  republic;  but  I  have  not  been  insen- 
sible  under  the  atrocious  depredations  they 
have  committed  on  our  commerce.    The  first 
object  of  my  heart  is  my  country.     In  that 
is  embarked  my  family,  my  fortune,  and  my 
own  existence.     I  have  not  one  farthing  of 
interest,  nor  one  fibre  of  attachment  out  of  it. 
nor  a  single  motive  of  preference  of  any  one 
nation  to  another,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  or  less   friendly  to  us.     *     *     * 
These  are  my  principles.    They  are  unques- 
tionably the  principles  of  the  great  body  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  I  know  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  is  not  yours  also.  In  truth, 
we  never  differed  but  on  one  ground,  the 
Funding  System;  and  as,  from  the  moment 
of  its  being  adopted  by  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, I  became  religiously  principled  in 
the  sacred  discharge  of  it  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,   we  are  united  now  even  on   that 
single  ground  of  difference.* — To   Elbridge 
Gerry,     iv,  267.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  327.     (Pa., 
January   1799.)     See  Administration;  also 
Inaugural  Addresses,  in  Appendix. 

6963. .     In   the   maintenance  of 

*  *  *  [our]  principles  *  ♦  ♦  i  verily 
believe  the  future  happiness  of  our  country 
essentially  depends. — To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  136.    Ford  ed.,  x,  143.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

6964.  PBIKCIFLES,     Not    men.— Two 

facts  are  certainly  as  true  as  irreconcilable. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  love  economy 
and  freedom,  civil  and  religious.  The  present 
legislative  and  executive  functionaries  en- 
deavor to  practice  economy,  and  to  strengthen- 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  Yet  they  are  dis- 
approved by  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  It 
cannot  be  that  these  had  rather  give  up 
principles  than  men.  However  the  riddle  is 
to  be  solved,  our  duty  is  plain,  to  administer 
their  interests  faithfully,  and  to  overcome  evil 
with  good. — To  John  Bacon.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
228.     (W.,  April  1803.) 

6965. ,     If    our    fellow    citizens 

*  *  *  will  sacrifice  favoritism  towards 
men    for   the   preservation   of   principle,    we 

•  Jeffer.son  differed  from  the  time-serving  politi- 
cian, because  he  staked  his  individual  success  uj>on 
the  success  of  what  he  deemed  intrinsically  right 
principles.  He  differed  even  from  the  .statesman  who 
acts  conscientiously  upon  every  measure,  inasmuch 
as,  beyond  devising  specific  measures,  he  set  forth 
.1  broad  f;iith  or  religion  in  statefimanship,  making 
special  measures  only  single  blocks  in  the  wide 
pavement  of  his  road.— Morse's  Life  of  Jefferson. 
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may  hope  that  no  divisions  will  again  en- 
danger a  degeneracy  in  our  government. — To 
Richard  M.  Johnson,    v,  526.    (1808.) 

6966.  FBINGIFLES,  PoUtical  schism 
and.— We  ought  not  to  schismatize  on  either 
men  or  measures.  Principles  alone  can  jus- 
tify that.— To  William  Duane.  v,  577. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  313.     (M.,  181 1.) 

6967.  FBIKGIPLES,     Practic«     and.— 

True  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  mere  practice 
without  principle. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  30. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6968.  FBINGIPLES,  Toleration  of.— It 
is  time  enough,  for  the  rightful  purposes  of 
civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  interfere 
when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order. — Statute  of 
Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  239. 
(1779) 

6969.  FBINTING,  PreservatiTe.- The 
art  of  printing  secures  us  against  the  retro- 
gradation  of  reason  and  information ;  the  ex- 
amples of  its  safe  and  wholesome  guidance  in 
government,  which  will  be  exhibited  through 
the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, will  obliterate,  in  time,  the  impressions 
left  by  the  abortive  experiment  of  France. — 
To  M.  Paganel.    V,  582.     (M.,  181 1.) 

6970.  PBINTINQ,  Progress  in.— Among 
the  arts  which  have  made  great  progress 
among  us  is  that  of  printing.  Heretofore, 
we  imported  our  books,  and  with  them  much 
political  principle  from  England.  We  now 
print  a  great  deal,  and  shall  soon  supply  our- 
selves with  most  of  the  books  of  considerable 
demand.  But  the  foundation  of  printing,  you 
know,  is  the  type-foundry,  and  a  material 
essential  to  that  is  antimony.  Unfortunately 
that  mineral  is  not  among  those  as  yet  found  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  difficulty  and  dear- 
ness  of  getting  it  from  England,  will  force  us 
to  discontinue  our  type- founder ies,  and  resort 
to  her  again  for  our  books,  unless  some  new 
source  of  supply  can  be  found. — To  Dupont 
DE  Nemours,  v,  457.  (M.,  June  1809.)  See 
Editors,  Newspapers  and  Press. 

6971.  PRINTING  vs.  BABBABISM.— 
We  have  seen,  indeed,  once  within  the  rec- 
ords of  history,  a  complete  eclipse  of  the 
human  mind  continuing  for  centuries.  And 
this,  too,  by  swarms  of  the  same  northern 
barbarians,  conquering  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  countries  and  governments  of  the 
civilized  world.  Should  this  be  again  at- 
tempted, should  the  same  northern  hordes,  al- 
lured again  by  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  the 
south,  be  able  again  to  settle  their  swarms 
in  the  countries  of  their  growth,  the  art  of 
printing  alone,  and  the  vast  dissemination  of 
books,  will  maintain  the  mind  where  it  is. 
and  raise  the  conquering  ruffians  to  the  level 
of  the  conquered,  instead  of  degrading  these 
to  that  of  their  conquerors.  And  even  should 
the  cloud  of  barbarism  and  despotism  again 
obscure  the  science  and  liberties  of  Europe, 
this  country  remains  to  preserve  and  restore 
lif;,ht  and  lihcrtv  to  them. — To  John  Adams. 

•1   218.     (M.,  1821.) 


6972.  PBISON,  Brealdn^.- It  is  not  onj 
vain,  but  wicked,  in  a  legislator  to  frame  U\i.^ 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  am 
them  with  the  terrors  of  death.  This  is  truly 
creating  crimes  in  order  to  punish  them.  The 
law  of  nature  impels  every  one  to  escape  from 
confinement;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  Let  the  legislator  re- 
strain his  criminal  by  walls,  not  by  parchment 
As  to  strangers  breaking  prison  to  enlarge  an 
offender,  they  should,  and  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  accessories  after  the  fact. — Note  on- 
Crimes  Bill.    i.  159.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  218.  (1779.' 

—  PBISON,  Plan  of  .—See  ARCHrracTXJRE. 

—  PBISONEBS  OF  WAB.— See  War. 

6978.  FBI V ACT,     Indispensable.— A 

room  to  myself,  if  it  be  but  a  barrack,  is  indis- 
pensable. * — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed..  iii, 
339.     (M.,   1783.) 

6974.  P&IVATE  LIFE,  Contentment.— 
I  thank  you  *  *  *  for  your  feliciutions 
on  my  present  quiet.  The  difference  of  my 
present  and  past  situation  is  such  as  to  leave 
me  nothing  to  regret,  but  that  my  retirement 
has  been  postponed  four  years  too  long. 
The  principles  on  which  I  calculated  the  value 
of  life,  are  entirely  in  favor  of  my  present 
course. — To  John  Adams,  iv,  103.  Fokd  eo„ 
vi,  504.     (M.,  April  1794) 

6975. .    As  to  the  concerns  of 

my  own  country,  I  leave  them  willingly  and 
safely  to  those  who  will  have  a  longer  interest 
in  cherishing  them.  My  books,  my  famil}\ 
my  friends,  and  my  farm,  furnish  more  than 
enough  to  occupy  me  the  remainder  of  my 
life,  and  of  that  tranquil  occupation  most 
analogous  to  my  physical  and  moral  con- 
stitution.— To  M.  Odit.  iv,  123,  (M.,  Oct. 
1795.) 

6976. .    My  farm,  my  family,  my 

books  and  my  building,  give  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  any  public  office  would,  and»  ei^pe- 
cially,  one  which  would  keep  me  constantly 
from  them. — To  Mr.  Volney.  iv,  158.  (M., 
1797.) 

6977.  FBIVATE  LIFE,  Freedom  of.— I 
am  now  a  private  man,  free  to  express  my 
feelings,  and  their  expression  will  be  esri- 
mated  at  neither  more  nor  less  than  they 
weigh,  to  wit,  the  expressions  of  a  private 
man.  Your  struggles  for  liberty  keep  alive 
the  only  sparks  of  sensation  which  public 
affairs  now  excite  in  me. — ^To  M.  Odit.  iv. 
123.    (M.,  Oct.  179s.) 

6978.  FBIVATE  LIFE,  Happiness.— 
The  happiness  of  the  domestic  fireside  is 
the  first  boon  of  heaven;  and  it  is  well  it  is 
so,  since  it  is  that  which  is  the  lot  of  the 
mass  of  mankind. — To  General  Armstrong. 
vi,  103.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

6979.  FBIVATE  LIFE,  Independence 
of.— The  independence  of  private  life,  under 
the  protection  of  republican  laws,  will  I  hope 
yield  me  the  happiness  from  which  no  slave 
is  so  remote  as  the  minister  of  a  common- 
wealth.—To  Marquis  Lafayette,  i,  31^2 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  49.    (M.,  1781.) 

*  From  a  letter  requesting  Madison  to  select  u 
lodging:  for  taira.— Editor. 
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6980.  FBIVATE  LIFE,  PubUc  duty 
and. — You  hope  I  have  not  abandoned  en- 
tirely the  service  of  our  country.  After  five 
and  twenty  years'  continual  employment  in 
it,  I  trust  it  will  be  thought  I  have  fulfilled 
my  tour,  like  a  punctual  soldier,  and  may 
claim  my  discharge.  But  I  am  glad  of  the 
sentiment  from  you,  because  it  gives  a  hope 
you  will  practice  what  you  preach,  and  come 
forward  in  aid  of  the  public  vessel.  I  will 
not  admit  your  old  excuse  that  you  are  in 
public  service  though  at  home.  The  cam- 
paigns which  are  fought  in  a  man's  own 
house  are  not  to  be  counted.  The  present 
situation  of  the  President,  unable  to  get  the 
offices  filled,  really  calls  with  uncommon  ob- 
ligation on  those  whom  nature  has  fitted  for 
them.— To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  124.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  39.     (M.,  Nov.  1795.) 

6981.  PBIVATE  LIFE,  Betirement  to. 
— My  first  wish  is  a  restoration  of  bur  just 
rights;  my  second,  a  return  of  the  happy 
period,  when,  consistently  with  duty.  I  may 
withdraw  myself  totally  from  the  public  stage 
and  pass  the  rest  of  my  cays  in  domestic 
ease  and  tranquillity,  banishing  every  desire 
of  ever  hearing  what  passes  in  the  world. — To 
John  Randolph,  i,  200.  Ford  ed.,  i,  482. 
(M.,  1775.) 

6982. .     I  have  laid  up  my  Rosi- 

nante  in  his  stall,  before  his  unfitness  for  the 
road  shall  expose  him  faultering  to  the  world. 
— To  Mann  Page,  iv,  119.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
24.    (M.,  1795.)    Sec  Retirement. 

6983.  PBIVATE  LIFE,  Bural.— I  am 
savage  enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the  wilds, 
and  the  independence  of  Monticello,  to  all 
the  brilliant  pleasures  of  this  gay  capital. — 
To  Baron  Geismer.  i,  427.  (P.,  1785)  See 
Life  and  Monticello. 

6984.  PBIVATE  LIFE  vs.  PTXBLIG 
LIFE. — I  had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very 
modest  cottage,  with  my  books,  my  family 
and  a  few  old  friends,  dining  on  simple 
bacon,  and  letting  the  world  roll  on  as  it 
liked,  than  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post 
which  any  human  power  can  give. — To  A. 
Donald,    ii,  356.     (P.,  1788.) 

6985. .  I  ever  preferred  the  pur- 
suits of  private  life  to  those  of  public  life. — 
Anas,    ix,  121.    Ford  ed.,  i,  203.    (1792.) 

6986. .    The  pomp,  the  turmoil, 

the  bustle  and  splendor  of  office,  have  drawn 
but  deeper  sighs  for  the  tranquil  and  irre- 
sponsible occupations  of  private  life. — To  the 
Inhabitants  op  Albemarle  County,  Va.  v, 
439.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  250.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

6987.  PBIVATEEBINQ,   AboUtion  of. 

— If  war  should  hereafter  arise  between  the 
two  contracting  parties,  *  *  ♦  all  merchants 
and  traders,  exchanging  the  products  of  differ- 
ent places,  and  thereby  rendering  the  neces- 
saries, conveniences^  and  comforts  of  human 
life  more  easy  to  obtain  and  more  general, 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  unmolested , 
and  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  shall 
^rant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  private 


armed  vessels,  empowering  them  to  take  or 
destroy  such  trading  ships,  or  interrupt  such 
commerce.  ♦ — Treatv  Instructions.  Ford  ku.. 
lii,   490.      (May    1784.) 

6988. I    am    to    acknowledge 

the  receipt  of  your  letter,  proposing  a  stipula- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  pri- 
vateering in  times  of  war.  The  benevolence  of 
this  proposition  is  worthy  of  the  nation 
r  France]  from  which  it  comes,  and  our  senti- 
ments on  it  have  been  declared  in  the  treaty 
to  which  you  are  pleased  to  refer,  as  well  as  in 
some  others  which  have  been  proposed.  There 
are  in  those  treaties  some  other  principles 
which  would  probably  meet  the  approbation  of 
your  government,  as  flowing  from  the  same 
desire  to  lessen  the  occasions  and  the  calamities 
of  war.  On  all  these  ♦  *  *  we  arc  ready  to 
enter  into  negotiation  with  ^ou,  only  proposing 
to  take  the  whole  into  consideration  at  once. — 
To  Jean  Baptiste  Ternant.  iii,  477.  Ford  ed., 
vi,   122.     (Pa.,   1792.) 

6989. .    During  the  negotiations 

for  peace  [in  1783]  with  the  British  Commis- 
sioner David  Hartley,  our  Commissioners  had 
proposed,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Franklin,  to 
insert  an  article  exempting  from  capture  by  the 
public  or  private  armed  ships  of  either  belliger- 
ent, when  at  war,  all  merchant  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  employed  merely  in  carrying  on 
the  commerce  between  nations.  It  was  refused 
by  England,  and  unwisely  in  my  opinion^  For, 
in  the  case  of  a  war  with  us,  their  superior 
commerce  places  infinitely  more  at  hazard  on 
the  ocean  than  ours;  and,  as  hawks  abound  in 
proportion  to  game,  so  our  privateers  would 
swarm  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  exposed  to 
their  prize,  while  theirs  would  be  few  for 
want  of  subjects  of  capture.  We  [Adams, 
Franklin  and  Jefferson]  inserted  this  article  in 
our  form,  with  a  provision  against  the  molesta- 
tion of  fishermen,  husbandmen,  citizens  un- 
armed and  following  their  occupations  in  un- 
fortified places,  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  the  abolition  of  contraband  of 
war,  which  exposes  merchant  vessels  to  such 
vexations  and  ruinous  detentions  and  abuses ; 
and  for  the  principle  of  free  bottoms,  free 
froods. — Autobiography,  i,  62.  Ford  ed.,  i,  86. 
(1821.) 

6990.  FBIVATEEBSy  Advantages  of. — 

Our  ships  of  force  will  undoubtedly  be  block- 
aded by  the  enemy,  and  we  shall  have  no 
means  of  annoying  them  at  sea  but  by  small, 
swift-sailing  vessels;  these  will  be  better  man- 
aged and  more  multiplied  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals than  of  the  government.  In  short, 
they  are  our  true  and  only  weapon  in  a  war 
against  Great  Britain,  when  once  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  shall  have  been  rescued  from 
them.  The  opposition  to  them  in  Congress  is 
merely  partial.  It  is  a  part  of  the  navy  fever, 
and  proceeds  from  the  desire  of  securing  men 
for  the  public  ships  by  suppressing  all  other 
employments  from  them.  But  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  this  ill-judged  principle  is  that  of  a 
majority  of  Congress.  I  hope,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  spare  no  encouragement  to  that  kind 
of  enterprise.  Our  public  ships,  to  be  sure,  have 
done  wonders.  They  have  saved  our  military 
reputation  sacrificed  on  the  shores  of  Canada; 
but  in  point  of  real  injury  and  depredation  on 
the  enemy,  our  privateers  without  question 
have  been  most  eflfectual.  Both  species  of  force 
have  their  peculiar  value. — To  General  Bailey. 
vi,  100.     (M.,  Feb.  18 13.) 

•  Instructions  respectinfif  the  neg-otiation  of  com- 
mercial treaties  with  European  nations.— Editor. 
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6991.  P&IVATEEBSy  Commerce  de- 
stroyers.— I  hope  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  conquest  of  their  possessions,  and  de- 
fence of  our  harbors,  leaving  the  war  on  the 
ocean  to  our  privateers.  These  will  immediately 
swarm  in  every  sea,  and  do  more  injury  to  Brit- 
ish commerce  than  the  regular  fleets  of  all 
Europe  would  do. — To  General  Kosciusko,  vi, 
68.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  362.     (M.,  June  1S12.) 

6992. .    Our  privateers  will  eat 

out  the  vitals  of  British  commerce. — To  Will- 
iam DuANE.  vi,  76.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  366.  (M.. 
Aug.   1812.) 

6998. .    Every  sea  on  the  globe 

where  England  has  any  commerce,  and  where 
any  port  can  be  found  to  sell  prizes,  will  be 
filled  with  our  privateers. — To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  77.     (Ml,  Aug.  1812.) 

6994.  PBIVATEEBS,     Encouragement 

of. — Privateers  will  find  their  own  men  and 
money.  Let  nothing  be  spared  to  encourage 
them.  They  are  the  dagger  which  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy,  their  commerce. — To  James 
Monroe,   vi,  409.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  498.  (M.,  1815.) 

6995.  FBIVATEEBS,    Exclusion    of.— 

Measures  are  taking  for  excluding,  from  all 
further  asylum  in  our  ports,  vessels  armed  iti 
them  to  cruise  on  nations  with  which  we  are 
at  peace. — To  George  Hammond,  iv,  56.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  408.      (Pa.,   Sep.    I793-) 

6996.  FBIVATEEBSy  Fitting  out  for- 
eign.— By  our  treaties  with  several  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  which  are  a  part  of  the  laws 
of  our  land,  we  have  established  a  state  of  peace 
with  them.  But,  without  appealing  to  treaties, 
we  are  at  peace  with  them  all  by  the  law  of 
nature.  For  by  nature's  law,  man  is  at  peace 
with  man,  till  some  aggression  is  committed, 
which,  by  the  same  law,  authorizes  one  to 
destroy  another  as  his  enemy.  For  our  citizens, 
then,  to  commit  murders  and  depredations  on 
the  members  of  nations  at  peace  with  us,  or 
combine  to  do  it,  appeared  to  the  Executive, 
and  to  those  with  whom  they  consulted,  as 
much  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  to  mur- 
der or  rob,  or  combine  to  murder  or  rob  its 
own  citizens ;  and  as  much  to  require  punish- 
ment, if  done  within  their  limits,  where  they 
have  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  on  the  high 
seas,  where  they  have  a  personal  jurisdiction, 
that  is  to  say,  one  which  reaches  their  own  citi- 
zens only,  this  being  an  appropriate  part  of 
each  nation,  on  an  element  where  all  have  a 
common  jurisdiction.  So  say  our  laws,  as  we 
understand  them  ourselves.  To  them  the  ap- 
peal is  made;  and  whether  we  have  construed 
them  well  or  ill,  the  constitutional  judges  will 
decide.  Till  that  decision  shall  be  obtained,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  must  pursue 
what  they  think  right  with  firmness,  as  is  their 
duty. — To  E.  C.  Genet,  iii,  589.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
310.     (Pa.,  June  1793) 

6997. .  Besides  taking  effica- 
cious measures  to  prevent  the  future  fitting  out 
of  privateers  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
they  will  not  give  asylum  therein  to  any  which 
shall  have  been  at  any  time  so  fitted  out,  and 
will  cause  restitution  of  all  such  prizes  as  shall 
be  hereafter  brought  within  their  ports  by  any 
of  the  said  privateers.— To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv,  27. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  366.  (Pa..  Aug.  1793-) 

6998.  PBIVATEERS,  French.— Some 
privateers  have  been  fitted  out  in  Charleston  by 
French  citizens,  with  their  own  money,  manned 
by  themselves,  and  regularly  commissioned  by 


their  nation.  They  have  taken  several  pri2C:s, 
and  brought  them  into  our  ports.  Some  native 
citizens  had  joined  them.  These  arc  arrested 
and  under  prosecution,  and  orders  are  sent  to 
all  the  ports  to  prevent  the  equipping  pri- 
vateers by  any  persons  foreign  or  native.  So 
far  is  right.  But  the  vessels  so  equipped  it 
Charleston  are  ordered  to  leave  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  This,  I  think,  was  not  right. 
Hammond  [British  Minister]  demanded  furtbcr 
a  surrender  of  the  prizes  they  had  taken.  This 
is  refused,  on  the  principle  that  by  the  laws 
of  war  the  property  is  transferred  to  the  cap- 
tors.— To  James  NIadison.  iii,  568.  Ford  ei>.. 
vi,  277.     (June  1793.) 

6999. .  The  arming  and  equip- 
ping vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  cruise  against  nations  with  whom  they  are 
at  peace,  is  incompatible  with  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  It  make^ 
them  instrumental  to  the  annoyance  of  those 
nations  and  thereby  tends  to  compromit  thct^ 
peace. — To  Edmond  Charles  Genet,  iii.  ^71. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  282.     (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

7000.  FBIVATEEBS,    Golf   of   Kezico 

and. — Our  [the  Cabinet's]  general  opinion  is 
that  as  soundings  on  our  coast  cease  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  assume  all  the  waters  within  the  Guir 
Stream  as  our  waters,  so  far  as  to  cxcluue 
privateers  from  hovering  within  them. — T>?l 
Anas.    Ford  ed.,  i,  308.     (July  1805.) 

7001.  FBIVATEEBS,  Merchant  ves- 
sels and.— Can  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  a 
merchant  vessel  is  not  a  privateer?  That 
though  she  has  arms  to  defend  herself  in  time 
of  war,  in  the  course  of  her  regular  commerct.. 
this  no  more  makes  her  a  privateer,  than  a  hus- 
bandman following  his  plow,  in  time  of  war 
with  a  knife  or  pistol  in  his  pocket,  is,  thereby, 
made  a  soldier?  The  occupation  of  a  privateer 
is  attack  and  plunder,  that  of  a  merchant  vess>c) 
is  commerce  and  self-preservation. — To  Gi>l 
VFRNEUR  Morris,  iv,  41.  Ford  ed..  vi.  385. 
(Pa.,   Aug.    1793) 

7002.  FBIVATEEBSy  Prises. — Encour- 
age the  privateers  to  bum  all  their  prixes.  and 
let  the  public  pay  for  them.  They  will  cheat 
us  enormously.  No  matter ;  they  will  make  the 
merchants  of  England  feel,  and  squeal,  and  cr>- 
out  for  peace.— -To  James  Monroe,  vi.  41c. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  498.     (M.,  1815.) 

7008.  FBIVHiEGES,  AboUtion  of.^An 
pecuniary  privileges  and  exemptions,  enjoyed 
by  any  description  of  persons,  arc  abolished. 
— French  Charter  of  Rights,  iii,  47.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  102.     (P.,  1789.) 

7004.  FBiviJLiEOES,  Unequal. — ^To  un- 
equal privileges  among  members  of  the  same 
society  the  spirit  of  our  nation  is,  with  one 
accord,  adverse. — Reply  to  Address,  iv,  394. 
(W.,  1801.)  See  Equality,  Equal  Rights. 
Favoritism  and  Rights. 

7005.  PRIZES,  Gondemnatioii  of. — ^The 
condemnation    by    the    consul    of    France    st 
Charleston,  as  legal  prize,  of  a  British   vessel 
captured  by  a  French   frigate,   is  not,  as  yo 
justly'  [observe],   a  judicial  act  warranted  I>' 
the  law  of  nations,  nor  by  the  stipulations  t\ 
isting  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
I  observe  further  that  it  is  not  warranted  h^ 
any  law  of  the  land.    It  is  consequently  a  mere 
nullity ;  as  such  it  can  be  respected  in  no  coort. 
can  make  no  part  in  the  title  to  the  vessel,  no*- 
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give  to  the  purchaser  any  other  security  than 
what  he  would  have  had  without  it.  In  short, 
it  is  so  absj)lutely  nothing  as  to  give  no  founda- 
tion of  just  concern  to  any  person  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  vessel.  *  ♦  ♦  The  proceeding, 
indeed,  •  ♦  *  [if  the  information  be  correct], 
has  been  an  act  of  disrespect  towards  the 
United  States,  to  which  its  government  cannot 
be  inattentive.  A  just  sense  of  our  own  rights 
and  duties,  and  the  obviousness  of  the  principle 
are  a  security  that  no  inconveniences  will  be 
permitted  to  arise  from  repetitions  of  it. — To 
George  Hammond,  iii,  558.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  252. 
(Pa.,  May  i793-) 

7006.  PBIZESy  CoxiBular  Jurisdiction. — 

No  particular  rules  have  been  established  by 
the  President  for  the  conduct  of  consuls  with 
respect  to  prizes.  In  one  particular  case  where 
a  prize  is  brought  into  our  ports  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  and  is  reclaimed  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, the  President  has  hitherto  permitted 
the  consul  of  the  captor  to  hold  the  prize  until 
his  determination  is  known.  But  in  all  cases 
respecting  a  neutral  nation,  their  vessels  are 
placed  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  our 
own,  entitled  to  the  same  remedy  from  our 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  same  protection  from 
the  Executive,  as  our  own  vessels  in  the  same 
situation.  The  remedy  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  only  one  which  they  or  our  own  can  have 
access  to,  is  slower  than  where  it  lies  with  the 
Executive,  but  it  is  more  complete,  as  damages 
can  be  given  by  the  Court  but  not  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive.— To  Mr.  Soderstrom.  iv,  83.  (G., 
Nov.  1793.) 

7007.  FBIZES,  Bestitutioxi.— The  resti- 
tution of  the  prizes  [which  French  privateers 
might  bring  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States],  is  understood  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  rules  which  govern  such  cases,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  unjustifiable  towards  the  other 
party. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  573.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  286.     (Pa.,  June   i793.) 

7008. .  Restitution   of  prizes  has 

l>een  made  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  only  in  the  two  cases:  i,  of  capture 
within  their  jurisdiction,  by  armed  vessels,  orig- 
inally constituted  such  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States;  or,  2,  of  capture,  either 
within  or  without  their  jurisdiction,  by  armed 
vessels,  originally  constituted  such  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Such  last  have 
l>een  called  proscribed  vessels. — To  George 
Hammond,  iv,  78.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  444-  (G.,  Nov. 
1793) 

7009. .  Can  prizes  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  them,  taken  after  the  date  of  the 
treaty  [of  peace]  with  France  be  restored  by 
the  Executive,  or  need  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature? The  Constitution  has  authorized  the 
ordinary  Legislature  alone  to  declare  war 
aj?ainst  any  foreign  nation.  If  they  may  enact 
a  perfect,  they  may  a  qualified  war,  and  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  of  it.  In  this  state  of 
things,  they  may  modify  the  acts  of  war,  and 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  it.  The  act  author- 
izing the  capture  of  French  armed  vessels,  and 
dividing  and  appropriating  their  proceeds,  was 
of  this  kind.  The  Constitution  has  given  to  the 
President  and  Senate  alone  the  power  (with 
the  consent  of  the  foreign  nation)  of  enacting 
peace.  Their  treaty  for  this  purpose  is  an 
absolute  repeal  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
of  all  laws  authorizing  or  modifying  war  meas- 
ures. The  treaty  with  France  had  this  efifect. 
From  the  moment  it  was  signed  all  the  acts 
Ictjalizing  war  measures  ceased  ipso  facto;  and 
all       subsequent     captures     became     unlawful. 


Property  wrongfully  taken  from  a  friend  on  the 
high  sea  is  not  thereby  transferred  to  the 
captor.  In  whatever  hands  it  is  found,  it  re- 
mains the  property  of  those  from  whom  it  was 
taken ;  and  any  person  possessed  of  it.  private 
or  public,  has  a  right  to  restore  it.  If  it  comes 
to  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  they  may  restore 
it.  If  into  those  of  the  Legislature  (as  by  for- 
mal payment  into  the  Treasury),  they  may  re- 
store it.  Whoever,  private  or  public,  under- 
takes to  restore  it,  takes  on  themselves  the  risk 
of  proving  that  the  goods  were  taken  without 
authority  of  law,  and  consequently  that  the 
captor  had  no  right  to  them.  The  Executive, 
charged  with  our  exterior  relations,  seems 
bound,  if  satisfied  of  the  fact,  to  do  right  to  the 
foreign  nation,  and  take  on  itself  the  risk  of 
justification. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  73.   (W.,  July   1801.) 

7010.  PBIZES,  Bules  governing. — The 
doctrine  as  to  the  admission  of  prizes,  main- 
tained by  the  government  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  between  England  and  France. 
&c.,  to  this  day,  has  been  this:  The  treaties 
give  a  right  to  armed  vessels,  with  their  prizes, 
to  go  where  they  please  (conseauently  into  our 
ports),  and  that  these  prizes  shall  not  be  de- 
tained, seized,  nor  adjudicated;  but  that  the 
armed  vessel  may  depart  as  speedily  as  may  be. 
with  her  prise,  to  the  place  of  her  commission ; 
and  we  are  not  to  suffer  their  enemies  to  sell 
in  our  ports  the  prizes  taken  by  their  privateers. 
Before  the  British  treaty,  no  stipulation  stood 
in  the  way  of  permitting  France  to  sell  her 
prizes  here ;  and  we  did  permit  it,  but  ex- 
pressly as  a  favor,  not  a  right.  *  *  *  These 
stipulations  admit  the  prizes  to  put  into  our 
ports  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  perhaps  of  con- 
venience, but  no  right  to  remain  if  disagreeable 
to  us;  and  absolutely  not  to  be  sold. — To  Al- 
bert Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  86.  (M.,  Aug. 
1801.)     See  Privateers  and  Neutrality. 

7011.  FBOCBASTINATION,  Indolence 
and. — My  acknowledgments  have  been  de- 
layed by  a  blamable  spirit  of  procrastination, 
forever  suggesting  to  our  indolence  that  we  need 
not  do  to-day  what  may  be  done  to-morrow. — 
To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iv,  176.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
127.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

7012.  PBOBUGTION,     National.— In 

general,  it  is  a  truth  that  if  every  nation  will 
employ  itself  in  what  it  is  fittest  to  produce,  a 
greater  quantity  will  be  raised  of  the  things 
contributing  to  human  happiness,  than  if  every 
nation  attempts  to  raise  everything  it  wants 
within  itself. — To  M.  Lasteyrie.  v,  315.  (\V., 
1808.) 

7013.  FBOGBESS,  Constant.— When  I 
contemplate  the  immense  advances  in  science 
and  discoveries  in  the  arts  which  have  been 
made  within  the  period  of  my  life,  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  equal  advances  by 
the  present  generation,  and  have  no  doubt 
they  will  consequently  be  as  much  wiser  than 
we  have  been  as  we  than  our  fathers  were, 
and  they  than  the  burners  of  witches. — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse.  vii.  loi.  Ford 
ED..  X,  103.     (M.,  1818.) 

7014.  FBOGBESS,  Gothic  idea  of.— The 
Gothic  idea  that  we  were  to  look  backwarcls 
instead  of  for^vards  for  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  recur  to  the  annals 
of  our  ancestors  for  what  is  most  perfect  in 
government,  in  religion  and  in  learning,  is 
worthy  of  those  bigots  in  religion  and  gov- 
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ernment,  by  whom  it  has  been  recommended, 
and  whose  purposes  it  would  answer.  But  it 
is  not  an  idea  which  this  country  will  endure. 
— To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  318.  Ford  ed„ 
vii,  415.     (Pa..  1800.) 

7015.  FBOGBESS,  In  government. 
— Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  in- 
stitutions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  We  might  as  well  require 
a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted 
him  when  a  boy,  as  civilized  society  to  re- 
main ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  bar- 
barous ancestors.  It  is  this  preposterous  idea 
which  has  lately  deluged  Europe  in  blood. 
Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wisely  yielding 
to  the  general  change  of  circumstances,  of 
favoring  progressive  accommodation  to  pro- 
gressive improvement,  have  clung  to  old 
abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind  steady 
habits,  and  obliged  their  subjects  to  seek 
through  blood  and  violence  rash  and  ruinous 
innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to 
the  peaceful  deliberations  and  collected  wis- 
dom of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put  into 
acceptable  and  salutary  forms.  Let  us  follow 
no  such  examples,  nor  weakly  believe  that 
one  generation  is  not  as  capable  as  another 
of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its 
own  affairs.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
15.  Ford  ed.,  x,  42.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Gen- 
er.\tions. 

7016.  FBOGBESS,  Perseverance  and.— 
In  endeavors  to  improve  our  situation,  we 
should  never  despair.— To  John  Quincy 
Adams,    vii,  89.     (M.,  1817.) 

7017.  FBOGBESS,  In   Science.— One  of 

the  questions,  you  know,  on  which  our  parties 
took  different  sides,  was  on  the  improvability 
of  the  human  mind  in  science,  in  ethics,  in 
government.  &c.  Those  who  advocated  ref- 
ormation of  institutions,  pari  passu  with  the 
progress  of  science,  maintained  that  no  def- 
inite limits  could  be  assigned  to  that  progress. 
The  enemies  of  reform,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  improvement,  and  advocated  steady 
adherence  to  the  principles,  practices  and  in- 
stitutions of  our  fathers,  which  they  repre- 
sented as  the  consummation  of  wisdom,  and 
acme  of  excellence,  beyond  which  the  human 
mind  could  never  advance.  Although  in  the 
passage  of  your  answer  alluded  to.  you  ex- 
pressly disclaim  the  wish  to  influence  the 
freedom  of  inquiry,  you  predict  that  that  will 
procuce  nothing  more  worthy  of  transmission 
to  posterity  than  the  principles,  institutions 
and  systems  of  education  received  from  their 
ancestors.  I  do  no.t  consider  this  as  your 
deliberate  opinion.  You  possess,  yourself,  too 
much  science,  not  to  see  how  much  is  still 
ahead  of  you,  unexplained  and  unexplored. 
Your  own  consciousness  mu.-t  place  you  as  far 
before  our  ancestors  as  in  the  rear  of  pos- 
terity.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  126.  Ford  ed., 
•x,  387.     (M..  1813.) 


7018.  FBOGBESS,  Sluggish.— There  is 
a  snail-paced  gaii  for  the  advance  of  new 
ideas  on  the  general  mind,  under  which  we 
must  acquiesce.  A  forty  years*  experience  of 
popular  assemblies  has  taught  me,  that  you 
must  give  them  time  for  every  sten  you  take. 
If  too  hard  pushed,  they  balk,  and  the  ma- 
chine retrogrades. — To  Joel  Barlow,  v.  217. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  169.    (W.,  Dec.  1807.) 

7019.  FBOGBESS,  Time  and. — ^Tiroe  in- 
deed changes  manners  and  notions,  and  so  far 
we  must  expect  institutions  to  bend  to  them. 
— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford  kd,,  x, 
188.    (M..  1821.) 

—  PBOHTBinON.— See  Whisky. 

7020.  FBOPEBTY,     Acquisition     of.— 

The  political  institutions  of  America,  its  va- 
rious soils  and  climates  opened  a  certain  re- 
source to  the  unfortunate  and  to  the  enter- 
prising of  every  country,  and  insured  to  tbem 
the  acquisition  and  free  possession  of  prop- 
erty.— Declaration  on  Taking  up  Asms. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  465.     (July  I775) 

7021.  PBOPEBTY,  Of  aliens.— Re- 
solved, that  no  right  be  stipulated  for  aliens 
to  hold  real  property  within  these  States,  this 
being  utterly  inadmissible  by  their  several 
laws  and  policy;  but  when  on  the  death  of 
any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the  tcr- 
ritones  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  such 
real  estate  would  by  their  laws  descend  on 
a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  other,  were  he  not 
disqualified  by  alienage,  then  he  shall  be 
allowed  reasonable  time  to  dispose  of  the 
same,  and  withdraw  the  proceeds  without 
molestation. — Commercial  Treaties  In- 
structions.   Ford  ed.,  iii,  492.    (1784-) 

7022. .     It    is    reasonable    that 

every  one  who  asks  justice  should  do  jus- 
tice; and  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  property 
of  a  foreigner,  in  any  country,  as  a  fund  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  what  he  owe> 
in  that  country  exclusively.  It  is  a  care 
which  most  nations  take  of  their  own  citi- 
zens, not  to  let  the  property,  which  is  to  an- 
swer their  demands,  be  withdrawn  from  its 
jurisdiction,  and  send  them  to  seek  it  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  before  foreign  tribunals. 
— To  George  Hammond,  iii,  395.  Foro  ed.. 
vi,  37.    (Pa.,  Mav  1792.) 

7023.  PBOPEBTY,  Annihilatioii  of.— 
They  [Parliament]  have  interdicted  all  com- 
merce to  one  of  our  principal  towns,  thereby 
annihilating  its  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  468.    (July  1775) 

7024.  PBOPEBTY,  Gonf iscatioii  of .— 
[In  Lord  North's  proposition]  our  adver- 
saries still  claim  a  right  of  demanding  ad 
libitum,  and  of  taxing  us  themselves  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  demand,  if  we  do  not 
comply  with  it.  This  leaves  us  without  any- 
thing we  can  call  property. — Reply  to  Lord 
North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed,,  i.  481.  (July 
1775) 

7025. .  He  has  incited  treason- 
able insurrections  of  our  fellow  citizens,  with 
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the  allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confisca- 
tion of  our  property.* — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

7026.  PBOPEKTY,  Defence  of.— In  de- 
fence of  our  persons  and  properties  under 
actual  violation,  we  took  up  arms.  When 
that  violence  shall  be  removed,  when  hos- 
tilities shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggres- 
sors, hostilities  shall  cease  on  our  part  also. 
—Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  475-    (July  I77S.) 

7027.  PBOPEBTY,  Bepreciation.— 
Money  is  leaving  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  flowing  to  this  place  [Philadel- 
phia] to  purchase  paper;  and  here,  a  paper 
medium  supplying  its  place,  it  is  shipped  off 
in  exchange  for  luxuries.  The  value  of  prop- 
erty is  necessarily  falling  in  the  places  left 
bare  of  money.  In  Virginia,  for  instance, 
property  has  fallen  25  per  cent,  in  the  last 
twelve  months. — To  William  Short,  iii, 
343.    Ford  ed.,  v,  459.    (Pa.,  March  1792) 

7028. .     The  long  succession  of 

years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced  prices,  the 
general  prostration  of  the  farming  business, 
under  levies  for  the  support  of  manufac- 
turers, &c.,  with  the  calamitous  fluctuations 
of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept  ag- 
riculture in  a  state  of  abject  depression, 
which  has  peopled  the  western  States  by 
silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew 
off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  re- 
source for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford, 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold  read- 
ily for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  the 
acre  (and  such  sales  were  many  then), 
would  not  now  sell  for  more  than  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars,  or  one  quarter  to  one-fifth 
of  its  former  price.— To  James  Madison. 
vii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  377.  (M..  February 
1826.)  See  Banks,  Money  and  Paper 
Money. 

7020.  PBOPEBTY,  Descent  of.— The 
descent  of  property  of  every  kind  to  all  the 
children,  or  to  all  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  other  relations,  in  equal  degree,  is  a  pol- 
itic measure,  and  a  practicable  one. — To 
Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  35.  (P., 
1785.)  See  Descents,  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture. 

7030.  PBOPEBTY,  Division  of  .—I  am 
conscious  that  an  equal  division  of  property 
is  impracticable.  But  the  consequences  of 
this  enormous  inequality  [in  France]  produ- 
cing so  much  misery  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
legislators  cannot  invent  too  many  devices  for 
subdividinsr  property,  only  taking  care  to  let 
their  subdivisions  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
natural  affections  of  the  human  mind. — To 
Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  35.  (P., 
1785.)  See  Descents,  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture. 

7081.  PBOPEBTY,  Equal  rights  and.— 
The  true  foundation  of  republican  govem- 
•  Struck  out  by  Congress.— Editor. 


ment  is  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen,  in 
his  person  and  property,  and  in  their  manage- 
ment.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39.    (M.,  1816.) 

7032.  PBOPEBTY,  Federal.— The  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  can  never  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  court,  but  in  special  cases  in 
which,  by  some  particular  law,  they  delegate 
a  special  power,  as  to  the  boards  of  com- 
missioners, and  in  some  small  fiscal  cases. 
But  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the  national 
demesnes,  being  more  than  half  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  has  never  been  by  them, 
and  never  ought  to  be,  subjected  to  any  tri- 
bunal.— Batture  Case,    viii,  521.     (1812.) 

7088.  PBOPEBTY,  Porfeited.— All  for- 
feitures heretofore  going  to  the  king,  shall 
go  to  the  State;  save  only  such  as  the  legis- 
lature may  hereafter  abolish. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  i,  27.    (June  1776.) 

7084. .     In    all    cases    of    petty 

treason  and  murder,  one-half  of  the  lands 
and  goods  of  the  offender  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  next  of  kin  to  the  person  killed,  and 
the  other  half  descend  and  go  to  his  repre- 
.sentatives.  Save  only,  where  one  shall  slay 
the  challenger  in  a  duel,  in  which  case,  no 
part  of  his  lands  or  goods  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  kindred  of  the  party  slain,  but  instead 
thereof,  a  moiety  shall  go  to  the  Common- 
wealth.*—Crimes  Bill.  i.  150.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
207.    (1779.) 

7035.  PBOPEBTY,  Pree  Press  and.— 
The  functionaries  of  every  government  have 
propensities  to  command  at  will  the  liberty 
and  property  of  their  constituents.  There  is 
no  safe  denosit  for  these  but  with  the  people 
themselves;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with  them 
without  information.  Where  the  press  is 
free,  and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe. 
— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517.  Ford  ed., 
X,  4.     (M.,  1816.) 

7036.  PBOPEBTY,  Impressing. — In  a 
country  where  means  of  payment  arc  neither 
prompt,  nor  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  im- 
pressing oroperty  for  the  public  use  has  been 
found  indispensable.  We  have  no  fears  of 
complaint  under  your  exercise  of  those 
powers. — To  Major-General  Lafayette. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  502.     (R..  1781.) 

7037.  PBOPEBTY,  Industry  and.— Our 
wish  is  that  *  *  *  [there  be]  maintained 
that  state  of  property,  equal  or  unequal, 
which  results  to  every  man  from  his  own  in- 
dustry, or  that  of  his  fathers. — Second  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  44.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
347.     (1805.) 

7038.  PBOPEBTY,  Inequality  of.— 
Another  means  of  silently  lessening  the  in- 
equality of  property  [in  France]  is  to  ex- 
empt all  from  taxation  below  a  certain 
point,  and  to  tax  the  higher  portions  of  prop- 
erty in  geometrical  progression  as  they  rise. 
— To  Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
36.    (P.,  1785.) 

*  Qusere,  if  the  estates  of  both  parties  in  a  duel, 
should  not  be  forfeited  ?  The  deceased  is  equally 
guilty  with  a  suicide.— Note  by  Jekfkksun. 
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7039.  PBOPEBTY,  Inventions  as.— In- 
ventions cannot  in  nature  be  a  subject  of 
property. — To  Isaac  McPherson.  vi,  181. 
(M.,  1813.)     See  Inventions  and  Patents. 

7040.  PBOPEBTY,  Jurisdiction  over.— 
The  functions  of  the  Executive  are  not  com- 
petent to  the  decision  of  questions  of  prop- 
erty between  individuals.  They  are  ascribed 
to  the  Judiciary  alone,  and  when  either  per- 
sons or  property  are  taken  into  their  cus- 
tody, there  is  no  power  in  this  country  that 
can  take  them  out— To  Edmond  Charles 
Genet,  iii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  312.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

7041.  PBOPEBTY,  Laws  of.— Whenever 
there  is  in  any  country,  uncultivated  lands 
and  unemployed  poor,  it  is  clear  that  the 
laws  of  property  have  been  so  far  extended 
as  to  violate  natural  right. — To  Rev.  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  36.    (P.,  1785.) 

7042.  PBOFEBTY,  Life  and.— They 
[Parliament]  have .  deprived  us  of  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage  in  cases  affecting  both  life  and 
property. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  468.    (July  177s) 

7043.  FBOPEBTY,  Paper  money  and. — 
That  paper  money  has  some  advantages,  is 
admitted.  But  that  its  abuses  also  are  in- 
evitable, and,  by  breaking  up  the  measure  of 
value,  makes  a  lottery  of  all  private  property, 
cannot  be  denied. — To  Dr.  Josephus  B. 
Stuart,  vii,  65.  (M.,  May  1817.)  See 
Banks  and  Paper  Money. 

7044.  PBOPEBTY,  Protection  of.— The 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  our  government 
in  all  places  where  they  may  lawfully  go. — 
Opinion  on  Ship  Passports.  vii,  624. 
(May  1793.) 

7045. .  We  give  you  [Choc- 
taws]  a  copy  of  the  law.  made  by  our  great 
Council,  for  punishing  our  people,  who  may 
encroach  on  your  lands,  or  injure  you  other- 
wise. Carry  it  with  you  to  your  homes,  and 
preserve  it,  as  the  shield  which  we  spread 
over  you,  to  protect  your  land,  your  prop- 
erty, and  persons. — Address  to  the  Choc- 
taws,     viii,  192.     (1803.) 

7046. .  When  once  you  [the  In- 
dians] have  property,  you  will  want  laws  and 
magistrates  to  protect  your  property  and  per- 
sons, and  to  punish  those  among  you  who 
commit  crimes.  You  will  find  that  our  laws 
are  good  for  this  purpose. — Address  to 
Dela wares,    viii,  226.     (1808.) 

7047. .    We  wish  to  see  you  [the 

Indians]  possessed  of  property,  and  protec- 
ling  it  by  regular  laws. — Indian  Address. 
viii.  234.     ( 1809.) 

7048. .    The  first  foundations  of 

the  social  compact  would  be  broken  up,  were 
we  definitely  to  refuse  to  its  members  the 
protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
while  in  their  lawful  pursuits. — To  James 
ATaury.     vi,   52.     Ford  ed.,   ix,   348.      (M., 


7049.  PBOPEBTY,  PubUc  office  as.— 

The  field  of  public  office  will  not  be  perverted 
by  me  into  a  family  property. — To  Dr 
Horatio  Turpin.  v,  90.  (W.,  1807.)  Sec 
Relations. 

7050.  PBOPEBTY,     BecoTery    of.— By 

nature's  law,  every  man  has  a  right  to  seize 
and  retake  by  force,  his  own  property,  taken 
from  him  by  another,  by  force  or  fraud. 
Nor  is  this  natural  right  among  the  first 
which  is  taken  into  the  hands  of  regular  gov- 
ernment, after  it  is  instituted.  It  was  long 
retained  by  our  ancestors.  It  was  a  part 
of  their  common  law,  laid  down  in  their 
books,  recognized  by  all  the  authorities,  and 
regulated  as  to  circumstances  of  practice. — 
Batture  Case,    viii,  584.    (1812.) 

7051.  PBOPEBTY,   Bepresentatioii   of. 

— In  some  of  the  American  States,  the  dele- 
gates and  Senators  are  so  chosen  as  that  the 
first  represent  the  persons,  and  the  second 
the  property  of  the  State.  But  with  us 
[Virginia]  wealth  and  wisdom  have  equal 
chance  for  admission  into  both  houses. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361.  Ford  Ea,  iii, 
223.    (1782.) 

7052.  PBOPEBTY,  Bescae  of. — Nature 
has  given  to  all  men,  individual  or  associated, 
the  right  of  rescuing  their  own  property 
wrongfully  taken.  In  cases  of  forcible  entry 
on  individual  possessions,  special  provisions. 
both  of  the  common  and  civil  law,  have 
restrained  the  right  of  rescue  by  private 
force,  and  substituted  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power.  But  no  law  has  restrained  the  right 
of  the  nation  itself  from  removing  by  its  ovk-n 
arm,  intruders  on  its  possessions. — ^To  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,    v,  518.    (M.,  1810.) 

7053.  PBOPEBTY,  Bestitution.— Con- 
gress should  immediately  and  earnestly  rec- 
ommend to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
States  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all 
estates,  rights  and  properties  which  have 
been  confiscated,  belongingf  to  British  sub- 
jects; and  also  of  the  estates,  rights  and 
properties  of  persons  resident  in  district > 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  arms  at  any  time  between  the  30th 
day  of  November,  1782,  and  the  14th  day  t^f 
January,  1784,  and  who  have  not  borne  amis 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  persons 
of  any  other  description  shall  have  free  lib- 
erty to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remam 
twelve  months  unmolested  in  their  endeavor> 
to  obtain  the  festitution  of  such  of  their  es- 
tates, rights  and  properties  as  may  have 
been  confiscated. — Report  on  Peace  Treaty, 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  349.    (Dec.  1783.) 

7054.  PBOPEBTY,  Bestoration. — I    am 

not  fond  of  encouraging  an  intercourse  with 
the  enemy  for  the  recovery  of  property;  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  forbid  it  while  conducted  on 
principles  which  are  fair  and  general.  If  the 
British  commander  chooses  to  discriminate 
between  the  several  species  of  property  taken 
from  the  people;  if  he  choo.ses  to  say  he  will 
restore  all  of  one  kind,  and  retain  all  of  an- 
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Other,  I  am  contented  that  individuals  shall 
avail  themselves  of  this  discrimination;  but 
no  distinctions  of  persons  must  be  admitted. 
The  moment  it  is  proposed  that  the  same 
species  of  property  shall  be  restored  to  one 
which  is  refused  to  another,  let  every  ap- 
plication to  him  for  restitution  be  prohibited. 
The  principles  by  which  his  discrimination 
would  be  governed  are  but  too  obvious,  and 
they  are  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  ap- 
prove.—To  Colonel  John  Nicholas.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  409.     (1781.) 

7055. .    A  right  to  take  the  side, 

which  every  man's  conscience  approves  in  a 
civil  contest,  is  too  precious  a  right,  and  too 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  not 
to  be  protected  by  all  its  well  informed 
friends.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  have 
given  sanction  to  this  right  in  several  of  their 
laws,  discriminating  honorably  those  who 
took  side  against  us  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  from  those  who  remained 
among  us  and  strove  to  injure  us  by  their 
treacheries.  I  sincerely  wish  that  you,  and 
every  other  to  whom  this  distinction  applies 
favorably,  may  find,  in  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  good  effects  of  that  justice  and 
generosity  which  have  dictated  to  them  this 
discrimination.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  will 
gain  strength  in  their  breasts  in  proportion  as 
they  can  forget  the  savage  cruelties  com- 
mitted on  them,  and  will,  I  hope,  in  the  end 
induce  them  to  restore  the  property  itself 
wherever  it  is  unsold,  and  the  price  received 
for  it,  where  it  has  been  actually  sold. — To 
Mrs.  Sprowle.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  66.    (P.,  1785) 

7056.  PBOPEBTY,  Bight  to.— A  right 
to  property  is  founded  in  our  natural  wants, 
in  the  means  with  which  we  are  endowed  to 
satisfy  these  wants,  and  the  right  to  what 
we  acquire  by  those  means  without  violating 
the  similar  rights  of  other  sensible  beings. 
— To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  vi,  591.  Ford 
ED.,  X.  24.     (P.F..  1816.) 

7057.  PBOPEBTY,  Sale  under  execu- 
tion.— ^The  immensity  of  this  [Virginia]  debt 
[to  British  creditors]  was  another  reason  for 
forbidding  such  a  mass  of  property  to  be 
offered  for  sale  under  execution  at  once,  as, 
from  the  small  quantity  of  circulating  money, 
it  must  have  sold  for  little  or  nothing, 
whereby  the  creditor  would  have  failed  to 
receive  his  money,  and  the  debtor  would  have 
lost  his  whole  estate  without  Deing  discharged 
of  his  debt.*— Report  to  Congress,  ix.  241. 
Ford  ED.,  iv,  127.  (F.,  1785.)  See  Debts  Due 
British. 

—  PBOPEBTY,  At  sea.— See  Treaties. 

7058.  PBOPEBTY,  Seizure  in  war.— It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  state  of  war  directly 
permits  a  nation  to  seize  the  property  of  its 
enemies  found  within  its  own  limits  or  taken 
in  war  and  in  whatever  form  it  exists 
whether  in  action  or  possession. — To  George 
Hammond,  iii,  369.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  15.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

•  Report  of  Conference  with  Count  de  VerRennes, 
Foreifi^n  Minister  of  Prance,  respecting  commerce.— 
Editor. 


7059.  PBOPEBTY,  Sequestration.— For 
securing  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
[of  Virginia]  an  indemnification  out  of  the 
property  of  British  subjects  here.  *  ♦  * 
in  case  the  sovereign  of  the  latter  should 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  former  in  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  to  prevent  that  acces- 
sion of  strength  which  the  enemy  might  de- 
rive by  withdrawing  their  property  *  *  ♦ 
hence  *  *  *  the  lands,  slaves,  flocks,  im- 
plements of  industry  *  *  *  of  British 
subjects,  shall  be  sequestered. — British  Prop- 
erty Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  199.    (1779.) 

7060.  PBOPEBTY,  Slaves  as.— The  ces- 
sion of  that  kind  of  property  [Slaves],  for  so 
it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagatelle  which  would 
not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that  way, 
a  general  emancipation  and  expatriation 
could  be  effected. — To  John  Holmes,  vii, 
159.    Ford  ed.,  x,  157.    (M.,  1820.) 

7061. ,   Actual  property  has  been 

lawfully  vested  in  [negroes]  and  who  can 
lawfully  take  it  from  the  possessors? — To 
Jared  Sparks,  vii,  333-  Ford  ed.,  x,  290. 
(M.,  1824.) 

7062.  PBOPEBTY,  Stable  ownership.— 
By  an  universal  law,  indeed,  whatever  [prop- 
erty], whether  fixed  or  movable,  belongs  to 
all  men  equally  and  in  common,  is  the  prop- 
erty for  the  moment  of  him  who  occupies  it; 
but  when  he  relinquishes  the  occupation,  the  p 
property  goes  with  it.  Stable  ownership  is 
the  gift  of  social  law,  and  is  given  late  in 
the  progress  of  .society. — To  Isaac  McPher- 
soN.    vi,  180.     (M..  1813.) 

7063.  PBOPEBTY,    Taxation.— I    am 

principally  afraid  that  commerce  will  be  over- 
loaded by  the  assumption  [of  the  State  debts], 
believing  it  would  be  better  that  prpperty 
should  be  duly  taxed. — To  Mr.  Randolph. 
iii,  185.     (N.Y.,  1790.)     See  Taxation. 

7064.  PBOPEBTY,  Unequal  division.— 
The  unequal  division  of  property  [in  France] 
*  *  *  occasions  numberless  instances  of 
wretchedness  and  is  to  be  observed  all  over 
Europe. — To  Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  35.     (P.,  1785.) 

7065.  PBOPEBTY,        Untaxed.— The 

clergy  and  nobles  [in  France],  by  their  priv- 
ileges and  influence,  have  kept  their  property 
in  a  great  measure  untaxed. — To  Dr.  Price. 
ii,  556.     (P.,  Jan.  1789.) 

7066.  PBOPHECY,    Condttional.— Who 

can  withhold  looking  into  futurity  on  events 
which  are  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
the  condition  of  man  throughout  it,  without  in- 
dulging himself  in  the  efrusions  of  the  holy 
spirit  of  Uelphos?  I  may  do  it  the  more  safely, 
as  to  my  vaticinations  I  always  subjoin  the  pro- 
viso "  that  nothing  unexpected  happen  to  change 
the  predicted  course  of  events  *". — To  William 
Short.     Ford  ed..  x,  249.     (M.,  1823.) 

7067.  PBOPHECY,  Falladons.— Per- 
haps in  that  super-mundane  region,  we  may  be 
amused  with  seeing  the  fallacy  of  our  own 
guessesj — To  John  Adams,  vii,  105.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  109.     (M.,  1818.) 
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7068.  FBOPHET,  Wabash.— With  re- 
spect to  the  [Wabash J  prophet,  if  those  who  are 
in  danger  trom  him  would  settle  it  in  their  own 
way,  it  would  be  their  affair.  But  we  should 
do  nothing  towards  it.  That  kind  of  policy  is 
not  in  the  character  of  our  government,  and  stiK 
less  of  the  paternal  spirit  we  wish  to  show  to- 
wards that  people.  But  could  not  [General] 
Harrison  gain  over  the  Prophet,  who  no  doubt 
is  a  scoundrel,  and  only  needs  his  price? — To 
General  Dearborn,     v,  163.     (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

7069.  PBOSCBIFTION  vs.  JTTST 
TRIAL. — To  fill  up  the  measure  of  irritation, 
a  proscription  of  individuals  has  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  just  trial.  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  a  grateful  people  will  suffer  those  to 
be  consigned  to  execution  whose  sole  crime  has 
been  the  developing  and  asserting  their  rights  ? 
Had  the  Parliament  possessed  the  power  of  re- 
flection, they  would  have  avoided  a  measure  as 
impotent,  as  it  was  inflammatory. — To  Dr. 
William  Small,  i,  199.  Ford  ed.,  i,  454. 
(May  1775.) 

7070.  PBOSPEBITY,  American.— There 

is  not  a  nation  under  the  sun  enjoying  more 
present  prosperity,  nor  with  more  in  pros- 
pect.—To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  260.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

7071.  PBOSFEBITT,  BaBis.— A  pros- 
perity built  on  the  basis  of  agriculture  is 
that  which  is  most  desirable  to  us,  because 
to  the  efforts  of  labor  it  adds  the  efforts  of 
a  greater  proportion  of  soil.— (Circular  to 
Consuls,    iii,  431.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

7072.  FBOSPEBITY,  Concem  for.— Af- 
fectionate concerns  for  the  prosperity  of  my 
fellow  citizens  will  cease  but  with  life  to 
animate  my  breast. — Reply  to  Address,  v. 
262.     (W..  1808.) 

7073.  PBOSPBBITY,  Conditions  of.— I 
trust  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  see 
that  its  greatest  prosperity  depends  on  a  due 
balance  between  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce. — To  Thomas  Lei  per.  v,  417. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  239.     (W.,  1809.) 

7074.  PBOSPEBITY,  Pillars  of.— Agri- 
culture, manufactures,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are 
the  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to  in- 
dividual enterprise. — First  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  123.  (Dec. 
1801.) 

7075.  PBOSPEBITY,  Stability  of.— On 

the  useful  pursuits  of  peace  alone,  a  stable 
prosperity  can  be  founded. — R.  to  A.  Pitts- 
burg Republicans,    viii,  142.     (1808.) 

7076.  PBOTECTION,  Commerce  and 
navigation. — We  wish  [to  encourage  navi- 
gation and  commerce]  by  throwing  open  all 
the  doors  of  commerce,  and  knocking  off 
its  shackles.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done  for 
others,  unless  they  will  do  it  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  Europe  will  do 
this.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt 
a  system  which  may  shackle  them  in  our 
ports,  as  they  do  us  in  theirs. — To  Count 
Van  Hogendorp.  i,  465.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  105. 
(P.,  1785.)     See  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


7077. .  Should  any  nation,  con- 
trary to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may  better 
find  Its  advantage  by  continuing  its  system 
of  prohibitions,  duties  and  regulations,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  com- 
merce and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibi- 
tions, duties  and  regulations,  also.  Free 
commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given 
m  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations- 
nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation 
of  them.— Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii 
647.  Ford  ED.,  vi,  480.  (Dec.  1793.)  See 
Duties  and  Free  Trade. 

7078.  PBOTECTION,         Manufactures 

and.— To  protect  the  manufactures  adapted 
to  our  circumstances  *  *  *  [is  ohe  of] 
the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  our- 
selves in  all  our  proceedings.— Second  An- 
nual Message,  viii.  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187 
(Dec.  1802.) 

7079.  _ _,  Little  doubt  remains  that 

the  [manufacturing]  establishments  formed 
and  forming  will,  under  the  auspices  of 
cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  free- 
dom of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of 
protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become 
permanent.— Eighth  Annual  Message. 
viii,  109.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  224.  (Nov.  i8oa) 
See  Manufactures  and  Tariff. 

7080.  PBOTECTION,  Oppressive.— I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  for  the 
general  interest  to  foster  for  awhile  certain 
infant  manufactures,  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  against  foreign  rivals;  but 
when  evident  that  they  will  never  be  so  it 
IS  against  right,  to  make  the  other  branches 
of  industry  support  them.— To  Samuel 
Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  x,  252.  (M. 
1823.) 

7081.  PBOTECTION,   Petitions  for.— I 

observe  you  [Congress]  are  loaded  with  pe- 
titions from  the  manufacturing,  commercial 
and  agncultural  interests,  each  praying  you 
to  sacrifice  the  others  to  them.  This  proves 
the  egoism  of  the  whole  and  happily  balances 
their  cannibal  appetites  to  eat  one  another 
*  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  any 
part  of  the  petitions  of  the  farmers  that  our 
citizens  shall  be  restrained  to  eat  nothing  hot 
bread,  because  that  can  be  made  here.  But 
this  is  the  common  spirit  of  all  their  peti- 
^j^^^'—JoUvcH  Nelson.  Ford  ed.,  x.  i«;6. 
(M.,  1820.) 

7082.  PBOTECTION,  Printing  and.-- 
None  of  these  [books  in  foreign  living 
languages]  are  printed  here,  and  the  duty  on 
them  becomes  consequently  not  a  protecting 

but  really  a  prohibitory  one. — To  vii 

220.    (M.,  1821.)    See  Books. 

7083.  PBOTESTANTS,  French  edict  re- 
specting.—The  long  expected  edict  for  the 
Protestants  at  length  appears  here  [Pari*;] 
Its  analysis  is  this:  It  is  an  acknowledgment 
(hitherto  withheld  by  the  laws.)  that  Protec- 
tants can  beget  children,  and  that  they  can 
die,  and  be  oflfensive  unless  buried.  It  does 
not  give  them  permission  to  think,  to  speak. 
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or  to  worship.  It  enumerates  the  humilia- 
tions to  which  they  shall  remain  subject,  and 
the  burthens  to  which  they  shall  continue  to 
be  unjustly  exposed.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  the  condition  of  the  human  mind  in  a 
country  where  such  a  wretched  thing  as  this 
has  thrown  the  State  into  convulsions,  and 
how  must  we  bless  our  own  situation  in  a 
country  the  most  illiterate  peasant  of  which  is 
a  Solon  compared  with  the  authors  of  this 
law?— To  William  Rutledge.  ii,  350.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  4.     (P..  Feb.  1788.) 

7084.  PROVIDENCE,  An  approving.— 
We  remark  with  special  satisfaction  those 
circumstances  which,  under  the  smiles  of 
Providence,  result  from  the  skill,  industry 
and  order  of  our  citizens,  managing  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way  and  for  their 
own  use,  unembarrassed  by  too  much  regu- 
lations, unoppressed  by  fiscal  exactions.— 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  15.  Ford 
ED.,  viii.  182.     (Dec.  1802.) 

7085.  PBOVIBENGE,  OoodnesB  of.— 
Providence  in  His  goodness  gave  it  [the 
yellow  fever]  an  early  termination  *  *  * 
and  lessened  the  number  of  victims  which 
have  usually  fallen  before  it. — Fifth^  An- 
nual Message,    viii,  461.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  386. 

(Dec.  1805.) 

7086.  PROVIDENCE,  Gratitude  to.— 
Let  us  bow  with  gratitude  to  that  kind 
Providence  which  *  *  ♦  guarded  us  from 
hastily  entering  into  the  sanguinary  contest 
[between  France  and  England]— Third  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  28.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  272. 
(Oct.  1803.) 

7087.  PROVIDENCE,  Human  happi- 
ness and. — An  overruling  Providence  ♦  *  ♦ 
by  all  its  dispensations  proves  that  it  de- 
lights in  the  happiness  of  man  here  and  his 
greater  happiness  hereafter.— First  Inaugu- 
ral   Address,    viii,    3-    Fokd    ed.,    viii,    4. 

(1801.) 

7088.  PROVIDENCE,  A  Just.— You 
[General  Washington]  have  persevered  till 
these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous 
king  and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under 
a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  in  free- 
dom, safety,  and  independence.  *  *  ♦  We 
join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our 
dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy 
and  respectable  nation.* — Congress  to 
Washington  on  Surrendering  his  Com- 
mission.   (Dec.  23,  1783) 

7080.  PROVIDENCE,  Prayers  to.— I 
pray  that  that  Providence  in  whose  hands 
are  the  nations  of  the  earth,  may  continue 
towards  ours  His  fostering  care,  and  bestow 
on  yourselves  the  blessings  of  His  protection 
and  favor.— R.  to  A.  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature,   viii,  117-    (1807.) 

•  Thomas  Mifflin,  the  President  of  Congress,  read 
the  reply  of  Congress  to  Washington's  address  on 
surrendering  his  commission.  It  was  written  by 
Jefferson,  but  i^  not  included  in  the  editions  of  his 
works.— EDITOR. 


7090.  PBOVIDENCE,  Slavery  and.— 
We  must  await  with  patience  the  workings 
of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  hope  that 
that  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of  these, 
our  suffering  brethren  [Slaves]. — To  M.  de 
Meunier,  IX,  279.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  185.  (P., 
1786.)     See  Deity  and  God. 

7091.  PBOVIDENCE,    SuppUcating.— I 

supplicate  a  protecting  Providence  to  watch 
over  your  own  and  our  country's  freedom 
and  welfare.— R.  to  A.  N.  Y.  Tammany 
Society,    viii,  127.    (Feb.  1808.) 

7092.  .    I     sincerely    supplicate 

that  overruling  Providence  which  governs 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  to  dispense 
His  choicest  blessings  on  yourselves  and  our 
beloved  country. — R.  to  A.  Massachusetts 
Citizens,    viii,  161.     (1809.) 

—  PBUSSIA.— See  Frederick  The  Great. 

7093.  PSALMS,  Estimato  of  the.— I  ac- 
knowledge all  the  merit  of  the  hymn  of  Clean- 
thes  to  Jupiter,  which  you  ascribe  to  it.  It  is 
as  highly  sublime  as  a  chaste  and  correct  im- 
agination can  permit  itself  to  go.  Yet  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  Being  so  superlative,  the 
hyperbolic  flights  of  the  Psalmist  mav  often  be 
followed,  with  approbation,  even  with  rapture : 
and  I  have  n»  hesitation  in  giving  him  the 
palm  over  all  the  hymnists  of  every  language 
and  of  every  time.  Turn  to  the  148th  psalm, 
in  Brady  and  Tate's  version.  Have  such  con- 
ceptions been  ever  before  expressed?  Their 
version  of  the  1 5th  psalm  is  more  to  be  esteemed 
for  its  pithiness  than  its  poetry.  Even  Stern- 
hold,  the  leaden  Sternhold,  kindles,  in  a  single 
instance,  with  the  sublimity  of  his  original,  and 
expresses  the  majesty  of  God  descending  on 
the  earth,  in  terms  not  unworthy  of  the  subject : 

"  The  Lord  descended  from  above. 
And  bowed  the  heav'ns  most  high, 
And  tindemeath  His  feet  He  cast, 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 
On  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
Pull  royally  He  rode ; 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad.^'— PSALM  xviii. 

♦  *  *  The  best  collection  of  these  psalms  is 
that  of  the  Octagonian  dissenters  of  Liverpool. 

*  ♦  ♦  Indeed,  bad  is  the  best  of  the  English 
versions;  not  a  ray  of  poetical  genius  having 
ever  been  employed  on  them.  And  how  much 
depends  on  this,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Brady  and  Tate's  isth  psalm  with  Blacklock's 
Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum  of  Horace. 
A  translation  of  David  in  this  style,  or  in  that 
of  Pompei's  Cleanthes,  might  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  merit  of  the  original.  The  character, 
too,  of  the  poetry  of  these  hymns  is  singular  to 
us ;  written  in  monostichs,'  each  divided  into 
strophe  and  anti-strophe,  the  sentiment  of  the 
first  member  responaed  with  amplification  or 
antithesis  in  the  second. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
220.     (M.,  1813.) 

7094.  PUBLIC    CONFIDENCE,    Abuse 

of. — In  questions  of  power  *  ♦  *  let  no 
more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but 
bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains 
of  the  Constitution. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,   ix.  471.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  305.     (1798.) 

7095.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Acquire- 
ment of. — The  energy  of  the  government  de- 
pending mainly  on  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Chief  Magistrate,  makes  it  his  duty^ 
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to  spare  nothing  which  can  strengthen  him 
with  that  confidence.— To  Dr.  Horatio  Tur- 
PiN.    V,  90.     (W.,  1807.) 

7006. In    a    government    like 

ours,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
in  order  to  enable  himself  to  do  all  the  good 
which  his  station  requires,  to  endeavor,  by  all 
honorable  means,  to  unite  in  himself  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  people.  This  alone,  in  any 
case  where  the  energy  of  the  nation  is  required, 
can  produce  a  union  of  the  powers  of  the 
whole,  and  point  them  in  a  single  direction, 
as  if  all  constituted  but  one  body  and  one 
mind;  and  this  alone  can  render  a  weaker 
nation  unconquerable  by  a  stronger  one.  To- 
wards acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
the  very  first  measure  is  to  satisfy  them  of  his 
disinterestedness,  and  that  he  is  directing 
their  affairs  with  a  single  eye  to  their  good, 
and  not  to  build  up  fortunes  for  himself  and 
family. — To  J.  Garland  Jefferson,  v,  ^98. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  270.     (M.,  1810.) 

7007.  PUBLIC    CONFIDENCE,    Asked 

^or. — Without  pretensions  to  that  high  con- 
fidence you  reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest 
revolutionary  character,  *  ♦  ♦  i  ask  so 
much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness 
and  effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
affairs. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

7008.  PUBLIC  CONPIDENCE,  Danger- 
ous.— It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were 
a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to 
silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights. 
— Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  470.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  303.     (1798.) 

7000.  PUBLIC  CONPIDENCE,  Despot- 
Ism  and. — Confidence  is  everywhere  the  par- 
ent of  depotism — free  government  is  founded 
in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence. — Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ix,  470.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
304.     (1798.) 

7100.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Lack  of. 
— We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  make  commercial 
arrangements  in  Europe.  There  is  a  want  of 
confidence  in  us. — To  Nathaniel  Greene. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  25.     (P.,  1785.) 

7101.  PUBLIC    CONFIDENCE,    Limits 

to. — Our  Constitution  has  *  *  *  fixed  the 
limits  to  which,  and  no  further,  our  con- 
fidence may  go;  and  let  the  honest  advocate 
of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been 
wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it 
<:reated,  and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in 
destroying  those  limits. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,    ix,  470.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  304.     (1798.) 

7102. .  Is  confidence  or  discre- 
tion, or  is  strict  limit,  the  principle  of  our 
Constitution  ? — To  Jedediah  Morse,  vii,  235. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  205.     (M.,  1822.) 

7103.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Perver- 
sion of. — What  person,  who  remembers  the 
times  and  tempers  we  have  seen,  would  have 
believed  that  within  so  short  a  period,  not 
•only  the  jealous  spirit  of  liberty  which  shaped 
•every  operation  of  our  Revolution,  but  even 


the  common  principles  of  English  whi^sm 
would  be  scouted,  and  the  tory  principle  of 
passive  obedience  under  the  new-fangled 
names  of  confidence  and  responsibilitv.  be- 
come entirely  triumphant?  That  the  tories. 
whom  in  mercy  we  did  not  crumble  to  du-^t 
and  ashes,  could  so  have  entwined  us  in  their 
scorpion  toils,  that  we  cannot  now  move  hand 
or  foot? — To  Robert  R.  Livincston.  iv,  297. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  369.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

7104.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Pre- 
Berv«.— Let  nothing  be  spared  of  either  rea- 
son or  passion,  to  preserve  the  public  con- 
fidence entire,  as  the  only  rock  of  our  safety. 
— To  CjESAR  A.  Rodney,  v,  501.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  272.     (M.,  1810.) 

7106.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Sacri- 
fice«  and. — Bringing  into  office  no  desires  of 
making  it  subservient  to  the  advancement  of 
my  own  private  interests,  it  has  been  no  sac- 
rifice, by  postponing  them,  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  my  fellow  citizens. — To  Hora- 
tio TuRPiN.    v,  90.    (W.,  1807.) 

7106.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  WiBdoxn 
and. — It  is  not  wisdom  alone,  but  public 
confidence  in  that  wiscom,  which  can  sup- 
port an  administration. — To  President  Mon- 
roe.   Ford  ed.,  x,  316.    (M..  1824.) 

—  PUBLIC        IMPBOVEMENTS.— See 

Internal  Improvements. 

—  PUBLIC    OFFICE.— See    Office    and 

Offices. 

7107.  PUBLIC    W0BX8,    Oovemment 

wad. — The  New  Orleans  Canal  Company  A^k 
specifically  that  we  should  loan  them  $50,000. 
or  take  the  remaining  fourth  of  their  share> 
now  on  hand.  This  last  measure  is  too  much 
out  of  our  policy  of  not  embarking  the  pub- 
lic in  enterprises  better  managed  by  individ- 
uals, and  which  might  occupy  as  much  of  our 
time  as  those  political  duties  for  which  the 
public  functionaries  are  particularly  insti- 
tuted. Some  money  could  be  lent  them,  but 
only  on  an  assurance  that  it  would  be  em- 
ployed so  as  to  secure  the  public  objects. — 
To  Governor  Claiborne,  v,  319.  (W.,  Julv 
1808.) 

7108.  PUBLICITY,  Adams's  adminis* 
tration  and. — Reserve  as  to  all  their  pro- 
ceedings is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
Executive  department. — To  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins, iv,  326.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  435.  (Pa.. 
March  1800.) 

7100.  PUBLICITY,  Complete.— There  is 
not  a  truth  existing  which  I  fear,  or  would 
wish  unknown  to  the  whole  world. — To 
Henry  Lee,  vii,  448.  Ford  ed.,  x,  389.  (M, 
1826.) 

7110.  PUBLICITY,  Darkness  and.— 

Ours,  as  you  know,  is  a  government  which 
will  not  tolerate  the  being  kept  entirely  in 
the  dark. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  52.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  36.  (W.,  1807.)  See  Convention 
(Federal). 

7111.  PUBLICITY,    Demanded.— The 

journals  of  Con?:res.^  not  being  print-^^l 
earlier,  give«^  more  uneasiness  than  I  worUi 
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wish  ever  to  sec  produced  by  any  act  of  that 
body,  from  whom  alone,  I  know,  our  salva- 
tion can  proceed.  In  our  [Virginia]  Assem- 
bly, even  the  best  affected  think  it  an  in- 
dignity to  freemen  to  be  voted  away,  life  and 
fortune,  in  the  dark.— To  John  Adams.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  130.     (Wg..  1777.) 

7112.  PUBLICITY,  Executive,  Con- 
gress and. — I  remember  Mr.  Gallatin  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  our  ne<'otiations  with 
England  should  not  be  laid  before  Congress 
at  their  meeting,  but  reserved  to  be  com- 
municated all  together  with  the  answer 
they  should  send  us,  whenever  received.  I  am 
not  of  this  opinion.  I  think,  on  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  we  should  lay  before  them  every- 
thing that  has  passed  to  that  day,  and  place 
them  on  the  same  ground  of  information  we 
are  on  ourselves.— To  James  Madison,  v. 
174.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  131.    (M.,  1807.) 

7113 .  I  am  desirous  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  omitted  on  my  part  which  may 
add  to  your  information  on  this  subject  [re- 
lations with  France],  or  contribute  to  the 
correctness  of  the  views  which  should  be 
formed.— Special  Message,  viii,  102.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  187.     (1808.) 

7114.  PUBLICITY,  Executive  support. 
— No  ground  of  support  for  the  Executive 
will  ever  be  so  sure  as  a  complete  knowledge 
of  their  proceedings  by  the  people ;  and  it  is 
only  in  cases  where  the  public  good  would 
be  injured,  and  because  it  would  be  injured, 
that  proceedings  should  be  secret.  In  such 
cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  sac- 
rifice their  personal  interests  (which  would 
be  promoted  by  publicity)  to  the  public  in- 
terest—To President  Washington,  iv,  89. 
Ford  ed.,  vi.  461.     (i7Q3.) 

7116.  PUBLICITY,  Expediency  of.— If 
the  negotiations  with  England  are  at  an  end, 
if  not  given  to  the  public  now,  when  are 
they  to  be  given?  and  what  moment  can  be  so 
interesting?  If  anything  amiss  should  hap- 
pen from  the  concealment,  where  will  the 
blame  originate  at  least?  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  President  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  communicate  these 
proceedings  to  their  constituents;  but  is  it 
more  their  duty  to  communicate  them  to 
their  constituents,  than  it  is  the  Presidents 
to  communicate  them  to  hts  constituentsT 
And  if  they  were  desirous  of  communicating 
them,  ought  the  President  to  restrain  them 
by  making  the  communication  confidential  r 
i  think  no  harm  can  be  done  ly  the  publica- 
tion, because  it  is  impossible  England,  after 
doing  us  an  injury,  should  declare  zvar 
against  us,  merely  because  we  tell  our  con- 
stituents of  it;  and  I  think  good  may  be 
cone,  because  while  it  puts  it  m  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  adopt  peaceable  meas- 
ures of  doing  ourselves  justice,  it  prepares 
the  minds  of  our  constituents  to  go  cheer- 
fully into  an  acquiescence  under  these  meas- 
ures, bv  impressing  them  with  a  thorough  and 
enlightened  conviction  that  they  are  founded 
in  right.— To  President  WASirmcTON.  iv, 
89.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  461.     (Dec.  1793  ) 


7116. .     On  a  severe  review  of 

the  question,  whether  the  British  communi- 
cation should  carry  any  such  mark  of  being 
confidential  as  to  prevent  the  Legislature 
from  publishing  them,  he  is  clearly  of  opin- 
ion they  ought  not.  Will  they  be  kept  secret 
if  secrecy  be  enjoined?  Certainly  not,  and 
all  the  offence  will  be  given  (if  it  be  possible 
any  should  be  given)  which  would  follow  their 
complete  publication.  If  they  would  be  kept 
secret,  from  whom  would  it  be?  From  our 
own  constituents  only,  for  Great  Britain  is 
possessed  of  every  tittle.  Why.  then,  keep  it 
secret  from  them? — To  President  Washing- 
ton, iv,  89.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  461.  (Dec. 
1793.) 

7117.  PUBLICITY,  Pull.— I  hope  that  to 
preserve  this  weather-gauge  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  to  counteract  the  slanders  and 
falsehoods  disseminated  by  the  English  pa- 
pers, the  government  will  make  it  a  standing 
instruction  to  their  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  to  keep  Europe  truly  informed  of  oc- 
currences here,  by  publishing  in  their  papers 
the  naked  truth  always,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  For  they  will  believe  the  good, 
if  we  candidly  tell  them  the  bad  also. — To 
James  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  497. 
(M..  181S.) 

7118.  PUBLICITY,  The  people  and.— I 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  mysterious  re- 
serve on  any  subject,  nor  of  buttoning  up  my 
opinions  within  my  own  doublet.  On  the 
contrary,  while  in  public  service  especially,  I 
thought  the  public  entitled  to  frankness,  and 
intimately  to  know  whom  they  employed. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  9.  Ford  ed., 
X,  37.     (M.,  1816.) 

7119.  PUBLICITY,  Preservation  of 
order  and.— The  way  to  prevent  these*  ir- 
regular interpositions  of  the  people  is  to  give 
them  full  information  of  their  affairs  through 
the  channel  of  the  public  paoers.  and  to  con- 
trive that  those  papers  should  penetrate  thi 
whole  mass  of  the  people. — To  Edward  Car- 
RiNGTON.  ii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.  (P.. 
1787.) 

7120.  PUBLICITY,  War  intelUgence.— 
When  our  constituents  are  called  on  for  con- 
siderable exertions  to  relieve  a  part  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  suffering  from  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  it  is  desirable  for  those  entrusted 
with  the  admini«5tration  of  their  affairs  to 
communicate  without  reserve  what  they  have 
done  to  ward  off  the  evil.t — To  President 
Washington.     Ford  ed.,  v,  431.     (1792.) 

*  Jefferson  was  discussing  Shays's  rebellion.— EDI- 
TOR. 

t  The  extract  is  from  the  draft  of  a  letter  written 
by  Jefferson  for  President  Washington,  to  be  sent 
by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  an  introduction 
to  a  report  on  Indian  affairs.  Hamilton  doubted 
*'  whether  'our  constituents'  was  a  proper  phrase  to 
be  used  by  the  President  in  addressinf? a  subordinate 
oflRcer",  and  suRff^ested  instead  of  it,  "the  com- 
munity ".  Washinsrton  adopted  it.  Hamilton  also 
sneprested  that  the  close  of  the  sentence  after  "  desir- 
able" be  made  to  read,  "to  manifest  that  due  pains 
have  been  taken  by  those  entrusted  with  the  aomin- 
istration  of  their  affairs  to  avoid  the  evil ".  Wash- 
ingfton  made  the  chanjfe.— Editor. 
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7121. .  A  fair  and  honest  nar- 
rative of  the  bad,  is  a  voucher  for  the  truth 
of  the  good.  In  this  way  the  oM  Congress 
set  an  example  to  the  world,  for  which  the 
world  amply  repaid  them,  by  giving  un- 
limited credit  to  whatever  was  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Charles  Thomson.  It  is  known 
that  this  was  never  put  to  an  untruth  but 
once,  and  that  where  Congress  was  misled  by 
the  credulity  of  their  General  (Sullivan), 
The  first  misfortune  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  induced  a  motion  to  suppress  or  garble 
the  account  of  it.  It  was  rejected  with  in- 
dignation. The  whole  truth  was  given  in  all 
its  details,  and  there  never  was  another  at- 
tempt in  that  body  to  disguise  it. — ^To 
Matthew  Carr.    vi,  133.     (M.,  1813.) 

7122.  PUNISHMENT,     Excessive.— AH 

excess  of  punishment  is  a  crime. — Report  on 
Spanish  Convention,  iii,  354.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
484.     (1792.) 

7123.  QUAKEBSy  English  attachments 
of. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  the 
^Quakers  to  come  forward  with  a  petition 
[against  war  with  France],  to  aid  with  the 
weight  of  their  body  the  feeble  band  of  peace. 
They  have,  with  some  effort,  got  a  petition 
signed  by  a  few  of  their  society ;  the  mam  body 
of  their  society  refuse  it.  M'Lay's  peace  motion 
in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  rejected 
with  an  unanimity  of  the  Quaker  vote,  and  it 
seems  to  be  well  understood,  that  their  at- 
tachment to  England  is  stronger  than  to  their 
principles  or  their  country.  The  Revolutionary 
war  was  a  proof  of  this. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  22y.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  226.     (Pa.,  1798.) 

7124. .  I  sincerely  wish  the  cir- 
culation of  the  letters  of  "  Cerus  and  Amicus  " 
among  the  Society  of  Friends  may  have  the  ef- 
fect you  expect,  of  abating  their  prejudices 
against  the  government  of  their  country.  But 
I  apprehend  their  disease  is  too  deeply  seated ; 
that  identifying  themselves  with  the  mother 
Society  in  England,  and  taking  from  them  im- 
plicitly their  politics,  their  principles  and 
passions,  it  will  be  long  before  they  cease  to  be 
Englishmen  in  everything  but  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  to  consider  taat,  and  not  America,  as 
their  real  country. — To  Mr.  Baldwin,  v,  494. 
(M.,  1810.) 

7125.  QUAKEBS,    Indian    civilization 

and.— In  this  important  work  [Indian  civili- 
zation,] I  owe  to  your  Society  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  have  felt  the  benefits  of  their 
zealous  cooperation,  and  approved  its  judicious 
direction  towards  producing  among  those  peo- 
ple habits  of  industry,  comfortable  subsistence, 
and  civilized  usaj^es,  as  preparatory  to  religious 
instruction  and  the  cultivation  of  letters. — Re- 
ply TO  Address,    viii,  118.     (1807.) 

7126.  QTJAKEBS,  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration and. — Conscious  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  been  essentially  pacific,  and 
that  in  all  questions  of  impoitance  it  has  been 
governed  by  the  identical  principles  professed 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  has  been  quite  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  the  unknown  cause  of  the  op- 
position of  the  greater  part,  and  bare  neutrality 
of  the  rest.  The  hope,  however,  that  prejudices 
would  at  length  give  way  to  facts,  has  never 
been  entirely  extinguished,  and  still  may  be  real- 
ized in  favor  of  another  administration. — To 
Mr.   Franklin,     v,   303.     (W.,    1808.) 


7127. .     You  observe  very  truly. 

that  both  the  late  and  the  present  administra- 
tion conducted  the  government  on  principles 
professed  by  the  Friends.  Our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve peace,  our  measures  as  to  the  Indians,  as 
to  slavery,  as  to  religious  freedom,  were  all  in 
consonance  with  their  profession.  Yet  I  ncver 
expected  we  should  get  a  vote  from  them,  and 
in  this  I  was  neither  deceived  nor  disappointed. 
There  is  no  riddle  in  this  to  those  who  do  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  professions 
of  religious  sectaries.  The  theory  of  Ameri- 
can Quakerism  is  a  very  obvious  one.  The 
mother  Society  is  in  England.  Its  members  arc 
English  by  birth  and  residence,  devoted  to  their 
own  country,  as  good  citizens  ought  to  be.  The 
Quakers  of  these  States  are  colonies  or  filiations 
from  the  mother  Society,  to  whom  that  Society 
sends  its  yearly  lessons.  On  these,  the  filiated 
Societies  model  their  opinions,  their  conduct, 
their  passions  and  attachments.  A  Quaker  is 
essentially  an  Englishman,  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  he  is  born  or  lives.  The  outrages  of 
Great  Britain  on  our  navigation  and  commerce 
have  kept  us  in  perpetual  bickerings  with  her. 
The  Quakers  have  taken  side  against  their  own 
government,  not  .on  their  fyrofession  of  peace, 
for  they  saw  that  peace  was  our  object  also : 
but  from  devotion  to  the  views  of  the  mother 
Society.  In  i797-'98,  when  an  administration 
cought  war  with  France,  the  Quakers  were  the 
most  clamorous  for  war.  Their  princinle  of 
peace,  as  a  secondary  one,  yielded  to  the  pri- 
mary one  of  adherence  to  the  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  what  was  patriotism  in  the  original, 
became  treason  in  the  copy.  On  that  occasion, 
they  obliged  their  good  old  leader,  Mr.  Pember- 
ton,  to  erase  his  name  from  a  petition  to  Con- 
gress against  war,  which  had  been  delivered  to  a 
representative  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
the  late  and  present  administration;  he  accord- 
ingly permitted  the  old  gentleman  to  erase  his 
name.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  apply  this  to  the  Friends  in 
general,  not  universally.  I  know  individuals 
among  them  as  good  patriots  as  we  have. — To 
Samuel  Kerchival.     v,  492.     (M.,   1810.) 

7128.  QUAKEBS,  Oppression  of.— The 
first  settlers  in  this  country  [Virginia]  were  em- 
igrants from  England,  of  the  English  Church, 
just  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was  flushed  with 
complete  victory  over  the  religions  of  all  other 
persuasions.  Possessed,  as  they  became,  of  the 
powers  of  making,  administering,  and  executing 
the  laws,  they  showed  equal  intolerance  in  thi« 
country  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  who 
n?d  emigrated  to  the  northern  government. 
The  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  persecution 
m  England.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  these  new 
countries  as  asylums  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom :  but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the 
reigning  sect.  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly of  1659,  1662,  and  1693,  had  made  it 
Cenal  in  parents  to  refuse  to  have  their  children 
aptized;  had  prohibited  ihe  unlawful  assem- 
bling of  Quakers:  had  made  it  penal  for  anv 
master  of  a  vessel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  ibo 
State ;  had  ordered  those  already  here,  and  such 
as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  t  11 
they  should  abjure  the  country ;  provided  a 
milder  punishment  for  their  first  and  second  re- 
turn, but  death  for  the  third;  had  inhibted  all 
persons  from  suffering  their  meetings  in  or  near 
their  houses,  entertaining  them  individually,  or 
disposing  of  books  which  supported  their  tenets. 
If  no  capital  execution  took  place  here,  as  did 
in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  mo<i- 
eration  of  the  church,  or  spirit  of  the  legislat-jrc 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself;  but  to 
historical  circumstances  which  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us.     The   Anglicans  retained 
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full  possession  of  the  country  about  a  century. 
Other  opinions  began  then  to  creep  in,  and  the 
great  care  of  the  government  to  support  their 
own  church,  having  begotten  an  equal  degree  of 
indolence  in  its  clergy,  two-thirds  of  the  people 
bad  become  dissenters  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  Revolution.  The  laws,  indeed,  were 
still  oppressive  on  them,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
one  party  had  subsided  into  moderation,  and  of 
the  other  had  risen  to  a  degree  of  determination 
which  commanded  respect. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii.  398.     Ford  ed.,  lii.  261.     (1786.) 

7120.  QUABANTINE,  Uniform  laws.— 
Many  are  the  exercises  of  power  preserved  to 
the  States,  wherein  a  uniformity  of  proceeding 
would  be  advantageous  to  all.  Such  are  quar- 
antines, health  laws,  &c. — ^To  James  Sullivan. 
V,  10 1.     Ford  ed..  ix,  76.     (W.,  1807.) 

7130.  QUABBEL8,  Axnongr  fi-iends. 
—The  way  to  make  friends  quarrel  is  to  put 
them  in  disputation  under  the  public  eye.  An 
experience  of  near  twenty  years  has  taught  me 
that  few  friendships  stand  this  test;  and  that 
public  assemblies,  where  every  one  is  free  to 
act  and  speak,  are  the  most  powerful  looseners 
of  the  bands  of  private  friendship. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,  i,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  466. 
(A.,  1784.) 

7181.  QUABBELS,     Cowards    and. — A 

coward  is  much  more  exposed  to  quarrels  than 
a  man  of  spirit. — To  Jambs  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
iv,   34.     (P.,   1785.) 

7182.  QUABBEIiS,  European. — I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  we  should  take  no  part  in 
European  quarrels. — To  General  Washington. 
ii,  533-  Ford  ed.,  v,  57.  (P.,  1788.)  Sec  Al- 
liances. 

7188.  QUABBELS,  Human  nature  and. 
— An  association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel 
with  one  another  is  a  thing  which  never  yet 
existed,  from  the  greatest  confederacy  of  na- 
tions down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a  vestry. — To 
John  Taylor,  iv,  247.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  265. 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

—  QUEBEC,  Expedition  against. — See 
Arnold. 

7184.  QUIET,  Love  of.— I  want  to  be 
•quiet;  and  although  some  circumstances,  now 
and  then,  excite  me  to  notice  them,  I  feel  safe, 
and  happier  in  leaving  events  to  those  whose 
turn  it  is  to  take  care  of  them ;  and.  in  (general, 
to  let  it  be  understood,  that  I  meddle  little  or 
not  at  all  with  public  affairs. — To  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  vi,  310.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  452.  (M., 
1814.) 

—  QUILLIKO.— See  Music. 

7135.  QUOBUM,  Constitution  of.— Two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  either  house  shall  be  a 
<luorum. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ed.,  ii.  17.     (June  1776.) 

7136. .  Two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Court.  High  Court  of  Chan- 
-cery,  or  Court  of  Appeals,  shall  be  a  quorum 
♦  *  ♦  . — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  24.     (June  1776.) 

7187.  .    A    majority    of    either 

bouse  shall  be  a  quorum,  *  *  ♦  but  any  smaller 
proportion  which  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
thought  expedient  by  the  respective  houses. 
shaH  be  sufficient  to  call  for,  and  to  pun'sh, 
their  non-attending  members,  and  to  adjourn 
themselves  for  anj  time  not  exceeding  one 
week. — Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia. 
▼iii,  444.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  324.     (1783.) 


7138.  QUOBUM,  Size  of.— The  Assem- 
bly exercises  a  power  of  determining  the 
quorum  of  their  own  body  which  mav  legislate 
for  us.*  After  the  establishment  of  the  new 
form  they  adhered  to  the  Lex  tnajoris  partis, 
founded  in  common  law  as  well  as  common  right 
(Bro.  abr.  Corporations,  31,  34.  Hakewell,  93.) 
It  is  the  natural  law  of  everv  assembly  of  men, 
whose  numbers  are  not  fixed  by  any  other  law. 
(PuflF.  OflF.  hom.  i,  2,  c.  6,  §  12.)  They  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  require  the  presence  of 
a  majority  of  their  whole  number  to  pass  an 
act.  But  the  British  parliament  fixes  its  own 
quorum ;  our  former  assemblies  fixed  their  own 
quorum ;  and  one  precedent  in  favor  of  power 
is  stronger  than  an  hundred  against  it.  The 
House  of  Delegates,  therefore,  have  lately  voted 
(June  4,  1781),  that,  during  the  present  danger- 
ous invasion,  forty  members  shall  be  a  house  to 
proceed  to  business.  They  have  been  moved  to 
this  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  collect  a 
house.  But  this  danger  could  not  authorize 
them  to  call  that  a  house  which  was  none;  and 
if  they  may  fix  it  at  one  number,  they  may  at 
another,  till  it  loses  its  fundamental  character 
of  being  a  representative  bod  v.  As  this  vote 
expires  with  the  present  invasion,  it  is  probable 
the  former  rule  will  be  permitted  to  revive; 
because  at  present  no  ill  is  meant.  The  power, 
however,  of  fixing  their  own  quorum  has  been 
avowed,  and  a  precedent  set.  From  forty  it 
may  be  reduced  to  four,  and  from  four  to 
one ;  from  a  house  to  a  committee,  from  a  com- 
mittee to  a  chairman  or  speaker,  and  thus  an 
oligarchy  or  monarchy  be  substituted  under 
forms  supposed  to  be  regular.  "  Omnia  mala 
exempla  ex  bonis  orta  sunt;  sed  uhi  imperium 
ad  ignores  aut  minus  bonos  pervenit,  novum 
illud  exemplum  ab  dignis  et  idoneis  ad  indignos 
et  nan  indoneos  fertur  *'.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
considered  that  toere  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  the 
assumption  by  the  Assembly  of  all  the  powers 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  and  that 
these  may  come  to  the  hands  of  the  smallest 
rag  of  delegation,  sureiy  the  people  will  say,  and 
their  representatives,  while  yet  they  have  honest 
representatives,  will  advise  them  to  say,  that 
they  will  not  acknowledge  as  laws  any  acts  not 
considered  and  assented  to  by  the  major  part  of 
their  delegates. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  367. 
Ford  ed..  iii,  229.     (1782.) 

7139.  BACE,  Improvement  of  human. 
— The  passage  you  quote  from  Theognis,  I 
think  has  an  ethical  rather  than  a  political  ob- 
ject. The  whole  piece  is  a  moral  exhortation, 
♦  ♦  ♦  and  this  passage  particularly  seems  to 
be  a  reproof  to  man,  who,  while  with  his  do- 
mestic animals  he  is  curious  to  improve  the 
race,  by  employing  always  the  finest  male,  pays 
no  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  own 
race,  but  intermarries  with  the  vicious,  the  ugly 
or  the  old,  for  considerations  of  wealth  or  am- 
bition. It  is  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
adopted  afterwards  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
expressed  by  Ocellus  in  another  form  ♦  •  • 
which,  as  literally  as  intelligibility  will  admit, 
may  be  thus  translated,  "  concerning  the  inter- 
procreation  of  men,  how,  and  of  whom  it  sha'l 
be,  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  modesty  and  sanctity,  conjointly,  this  is 
what  I  think  right.  First,  to  lay  it  down  that 
we  do  not  commix  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but 
of  the  procreation  of  children.  For  the  powers, 
the  organs  anu  desires  lor  coition  have  not  been 
given  by  God  to  man  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
but  for  the  procreation  of  the  race.  For  as  it 
were  incongruous,  for  a  mortal  born  to  partake 
of  divine  life,  the  immortality  of  the  race  being 

♦  Jefferson  characterized  this  power  as  one  of  the 
defects  of  the  first  Virginia  constitution.— Editor. 
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taken  away.  God  fulfilled  the  purpose  by  making 
the  generations  uninterrupted  and  continuous. 
This,  therefore,  we  are  especially  to  lay  down 
as  a  principle,  that  coition  is  not  for  the  sake 
ot  p.easure  ".  But  nature,  not  trusting  to  this 
moral  and  abstract  motive,  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided more  securely  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species,  by  making  it  the  effect  of  the  oestrum 
implanted  in  the  constitution  of  both  sexes. 
And  not  only  has  the  commerce  of  love  been 
indulged  on  this  unhallowed  impulse,  but  made 
subservient  also  to  wealth  and  ambition  by  mar- 
riage, without  regard  to  the  beauty,  the  healthi- 
ness, the  understanding,  or  virtue  of  the  sub- 
ject from  which  we  are  to  breed.  The  selecting 
the  best  male  for  a  harem  of  well  chosen  fe- 
males also,  which  Theognis  seems  to  recommend 
from  the  example  of  our  sheep  and  asses,  would 
doubtless  improve  the  human,  as  it  does  the 
brute  animal,  and  produce  a  race  of  veritable 
apt^rot.  For  experience  proves  that  the 
moral  and  physical  qualities  of  man,  whether 
good  or  evil,  are  transmissible  in  a  certain  de- 
gree from  father  to  son.  But  I  suspect  that  the 
equal  rights  of  man  will  rise  up  against  this 
privileged  Solomon  and  his  harem,  and  oblige 
us  to  continue  acquiescence  under  the  ^^Afiafi- 
pto^t%  yeveoi  a^roov^^  which  Theognis  com- 
plains of.  and  to  content  ourselves  with  the  acci- 
dental aristoi  produced  by  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  breeders. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  222. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  424.     (M.,  1813-) 

7140.  BAGES,  Mingrlingr  of.— In  time, 
you  [Indians]  will  be  as  we  are;  you  will  be- 
come one  people  with  us.  Your  blood  will  mix 
with  ours ;  and  will  spread  with  ours,  over  this 

freat     Island. — Indian     Address.      viii,     234. 
1809.) 

7141.  RAINBOWS,  Formation  of.— An 

Abb^  here  [Paris]  has  shaken,  if  not  destroyed, 
the  theory  of  Dominis,  Descartes  and  Newton, 
for  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow. 
According  to  that  theory,  you  know,  a  cone  of 
rays  issuing  from  the  sun,  and  falling  on  a 
cloud  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens,  is 
reflected  back  in  the  form  of  a  smaller  cone,  the 
apex  of  which  is  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  so  that 
the  eye  of  the  observer  must  be  in  the  axis  of 
both  cones,  and  eoually  distant  from  every  part 
of  the  bow.  But  he  observes  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly seen  bows,  the  one  end  of  which  has 
been  very  near  to  him,  and  the  other  at  a  very 
great  distance.  I  have  often  seen  the  same 
thing  myself.  I  recollect  well  to  have  seen  the 
end  of  a  rainbow  between  myself  and  a  house, 
or  between  myself  and  a  bank,  not  twenty  yards 
distant;  and  this  repeatedly.  But  I  never  saw, 
what  he  says  he  has  seen,  different  rainbows 
at  the  same  time  intersecting  each  other.  I 
never  saw  coexistent  bows,  which  were  not  con- 
centric also.  Again,  according  to  the  theory, 
if  the  sun  is  in  the  horizon,  the  horizon  inter- 
cepts the  lower  half  of  the  bow  :  if  above  the 
horizon,  that  intercepts  more  than  half,  in  pro- 
portion. So  that,  generally,  the  bow  is  less 
than  a  semi-circle,  and  never  more.  He  says 
he  has  seen  it  more  than  a  semi-circle.  I  have 
often  seen  the  leg  of  the  bow  below  my  level. 
My  situation  at  Monticello  admits  this,  because 
there  is  a  mountain  there  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion of  the  afternoon's  sun,  the  valley  between 
which  and  Monticello,  is  five  hundred  feet  deep. 
I  have  seen  a  leg  of  a  rainbow  plunge  down  on 
the  river  running  through  the  valley.  But  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  remarked  at  any  t?me  that 
the  bow  was  more  than  half  a  circle.  It  appears 
to  me  that  these  facts  demolish  the  Newtonian 
hypothesis,  but  they  do  not  support  that  in  its 


stead  by  the  Abbe.  He  supposes  a  cloud  be-  I 
tween  the  sun  and  the  observer,  and  that 
through  some  opening  in  that  cloud,  the  rays  1 
pass,  and  form  an  iris  on  the  opposite  part  ut 
the  heavens,  just  as  a  ray  passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and 
falling  on  a  prism  there,  forms  the  prismatic 
colors  on  the  opposite  wall.  According  to  this, 
we  might  see  bows  of  more  than  the  half  circle 
as  often  as  of  less.  A  thousand  other  objections 
occur  to  this  hypothesis.  ♦  ♦  •  The  result 
is  that  we  were  wiser  than  wc  were,  by  having 
an  error  the  less  in  our  catalogue. — To  Re\. 
James  Madison,     ii,  430.     (P..  1788.) 

7142.  BAINBOWS,  Lunar.— I  have 
twice  seen  bows  formed  oy  the  moon.  They 
were  of  the  color  of  the  common  circ>  round 
the  moon,  and  were  very  near,  being  within  a 
few  paces  of  me  in  both  instances. — ^To  Will- 
iam Dunbar,  iv,  348.  Ford  eo.,  vii.  48-\ 
(W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

7143.  RAINBOWS  AT  MONTICBIXO. 

— I  remark  a  rainbow  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  circle  observed  by  you  when  on  the  line  of 
demarcation.  I  live  in  a  situation  which  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  than  the 
semicircle  often.  I  am  on  a  hill  five  hundre:l 
feet  perpendicularly  high.  On  the  east  side  it 
breaks  down  abruptly  to  the  base,  where  a  river 
passes  through.  A  rainbow,  therefore,  about 
sunset,  plunges  one  of  its  legs  down  to  the  river. 
five  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  eye  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. — To  William  Duxbar.  iv, 
348.     Ford  kd.,  vii,  482.     (W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

7144.  RANDOLPH     (Edmund),     Inde- 

clBiveneM.— Everything  [in  the  cabinet) 
hangs  upon  the  opinion  of  a  single  person 
[Edmund  Randolph]  and  that  the  most  inde- 
cisive one  I  ever  had  to  do  business  with.  H  > 
will  always  contrive  to  agree  in  principle  with 
one  but  in  conclusion  with  the  other. — To 
Jamks  Madison,     iii,  $^6.     (1793.) 

7145.  RANDOLPH  (Edmund),  Pzinci- 
plea  and  practice,— Though  he  mistakes  his 
own  political  character  in  the  ap^gregate,  yet  he 
gives  it  ♦  *  ♦  in  the  detail  [in  his  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Vindication  "].  Thus,  he  sop- 
poses  himself  a  man  of  no  party  (page  97)  , 
that  his  opinions  not  containing  any  systematic 
adherence  to  party,  fall  sometimes  on  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other  (page  58).     Yet  he 

?ives  you  these  facts,  which  show  that  they 
all  generally  on  both  sides,  and  are  complete 
inconsistencies,  i.  He  never  gave  an  opinion 
in  the  cabinet  against  the  rights  of  the  people 
(page  97 ) ;  yet  he  advised  the  denunciation  oi 
the  popular  [Democratic]  societies  (page  67  >. 
2.  He  would  not  neglect  the  overtures  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  (page  7c )  ;  yet  he 
always  opposed  it  while  Attorney  General,  and 
never  seems  to  have  proposed  it  while  Secretary 
of  State.  3.  He  concurs  in  resorting  to  the  mi'- 
itia  to  quell  the  pretended  insurrections  in  the 
west  (page  81).  and  proposes  an  augmentation 
from  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  to  fifteen 
thousand,  to  march  against  men  at  their 
ploughs  (page  80)  :  yet  on  the  5th  of  August  he 
IS  against  their  marching  (pages  83.  101).  an-1 
on  the  25th  of  August  he  is  for  it  (pa^re  84  ^ 
4.  He  concurs  in  the  measure  of  a  mission  ex- 
traordinary to  I^ndon  (as  inferred  from  page 
58).  but  objects  to  the  men.  to  w*t.  Hamilton 
and  Jay  (page  58).  5.  He  was  against  granting 
commercial  powers  to  Mr.  Jay  (page  58)  ;  >;.i 
he  besieged  jthe  doors  of  the  Senate  to  procure 
their  advice  to  ratify.  6.  He  advises  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  ratification  on  the  merits  of  the  CJay] 
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treaty  (page  97),  but  to  a  suspension  till  the 
provision  order  is  repealed  (page  98).  The  fact 
is.  that  he  has  generally  given  his  principles 
to  the  one  party,  and  his  practice  to  the  other, 
the  oyster  to  one,  the  shell  to  the  other.  Un- 
fortunately, the  shell  was  generally  the  lot  of  his 
friends,  the  French  and  republicans,  and  the 
oyster  of  their  antagonists.  Had  he  been  firm 
to  the  principles  he  professes  in  the  year  1793^ 
the  President  would  have  been  kept  from  an 
habitual  concert  with  the  British  and  anti-repub- 
lican party.  But  at  that  time  I  do  not  know 
which  Randolph  feared  most,  a  British  fleet,  or 
French  disorganizers.  Whether  his  conduct  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  superior  view  of  things,  an 
adherence  to  right  without  regard  to  party,  as  he 
pretends,  or  to  an  anxiety  to  trim  between  both, 
those  who  know  his  character  and  capacity  will 
decide. — To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  135.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  40.     (M.,  Dec.  1795.) 

7146. .      [Edmund    Randolph's] 

narrative  [in  his  pamphlet]  is  so  straight  and 
plain,  that  even  those  who  did  not  know  him 
will  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  bribery.  Those 
wha  knew  him  had  done  it  from  the  first. — To 
William  B.  Giles,  iv,  125.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  41. 
(M.,  Dec.  1795.) 

7147.  RANDOLPH  (Edmund),  Besig- 
nation. — The  resignation,  or  rather  the  re- 
moval, of  Randolph,  you  will  have  learned. 
His  vindication  bears  hard  on  the  Executive 
in  the  opinions  of  this  quarter,  and  though  it 
clears  him  in  their  judgment  of  the  charge  of 
bribery,  it  does  not  give  them  high  ideas  of 
his  wisdom  or  steadiness. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  59.     (M.,   1796.) 

7148.  BAKDOLPH  (John),  Attacks  on 
Jefferson.— That  Mr.  Randolph  has  openly 
attacked  the  Administration  is  sufficiently 
known.  We  were  not  disposed  to  join  in  league 
with  Britain,  under  any  belief  that  she  is  fight- 
ing for  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  enter 
into  war  with  Spain,  and  consequently  France. 
The  House  of  Representatives  were  in  the  same 
sentiment  when  they  rejected  Mr.  Randolph's 
resolutions  for  raising  a  body  of  regular  troops 
for  the  western  service.  We  are  for  a  peaceable 
accommodation  with  all  those  nations,  if  it  can 
be  effected  honorably.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
the  only  ground  of  his  alienation  ;  but  which 
>ide  retains  its  orthodoxy,  the  vote  of  eighty- 
«;even  to  eleven  republicans  may  satisfy  you. — 
To  William  Duanb.  iv,  591.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
432,      (W.,  March  1806.) 

7149.  BANDOLPH  (John),  Defection.— 
The  separation  of  a  member  of  great  talents  and 
weigrht  from  the  present  course  of  things,  scat- 
tered dismay  for  a  time  among  those  who  had 
been  used  to  see  him  with  them.  A  little  time, 
however,  enabled  them  to  rally  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  to  resume  their  track  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  own  good  sense.  As  long  as  we 
pursue  without  deviation  the  principles  we  have 
always  professed,  I  have  no  fear  of  deviation 
from  them  in  the  main  body  of  republicans. — 
To  Caesar  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  436. 
(VV.,    March  1806.) 

T150. .    Unexpected  and  strange 

phenomena  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  pro- 
duced a  momentary  dismay  within  the  walls  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However  the 
body  of  republicans  soon  discovered  their  true 
situation,  rallied  to  their  own  principles,  and 
^loved  on  towards  their  object  in  a  solid  pha- 
anx  :  insomuch  that  the  session  did  most  of  the 
^ood  which  was  in  their  power,  and  did  it 
veil.      Republicanism  may  perhaps  have  lost  a 


few  of  its  anomalous  members,  but  the  steadi- 
ness of  its  great  mass  has  considerably  increased 
on  the  whole  my  confidence  in  the  solidity  and 
permanence  of  our  government. — To  John  Ty- 
ler.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  442.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

7151. .  His  course  [in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration]  has  excited  consid- 
erable alarm.  Timid  men  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  our  government,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  rent  into  pieces  by  demagogues, 
and  to  end  in  anarchy.  I  survey  the  scene  with 
a  different  eye  and  draw  a  different  augury  from 
it.  In  a  House  of  Representatives  of  a  great 
mass  of  good  sense,  Mr.  Randolph's  popular 
eloquence  gave  him  such  advantages  as  to  place 
him  unrivalled  as  a  leader  of  the  House;  and 
although  not  conciliatory  to  those  whom  he  led, 
principles  of  duty  and  patriotism  induced  many 
of  them  to  swallow  humiliations  he  subjected 
them  to,  and  to  vote  as  was  right,  as  long  as  he 
kept  the  path  of  right  himself.  The  sudden 
defection  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  produce 
a  momentary  astonishment,  and  even  dismay; 
but  for  a  moment  only.  The  good  sense  of  the 
House  rallied  around  its  principles,  and  without 
any  leader  pursued  steadily  the  business  of  the 
session,  did  it  well,  and  by  a  strength  of  vote 
which  has  never  before  been  seen.  Upon  all 
trying  questions,  exclusive  of  the  federalists, 
the  minority  of  republicans  voting  with  him  has 
been  from  four  to  six  or  eight,  against  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred;  and  although  he  treats 
the  federalists  with  ineffable  contempt,  yet, 
having  declared  eternal  opposition  to  this  ad- 
ministration, and  consequently  associated  with 
them,  in  his  votes,  he  will  ♦  ♦  •  end  with 
them.  The  augury  I  draw  from  this  is,  that 
there  is  a  steady,  TOod  sense  in  the  Legislature, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  joined  with  good 
intentions,  which  will  lead  them  to  discern  and 
to  pursue  the  public  i^ood  under  all  circum- 
stances which  can  arise,  and  that  no  ignis 
fatuus  will  be  able  to  lead  them  long  astray. — 
To  James  Monroe,  v,  9.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  447. 
(W.,  May  1806.)  '        .  447 

7152.  BANDOLPH  (John),  Florida 
purcha8e.-^He  speaks  of  secret  communica- 
tjoris  between  the  Executive  and  members  [of 
Congress],  of  backstairs'  influence,  &c.  But 
he  never  spoke  of  this  while  he  and  Mr.  Nich- 
olson enjoyed  it  almost  solely.  But  when 
he  differed  from  the  Executive  in  a  lead- 
ing measure,  and  the  Executive,  not  sub- 
mitting to  him,  expressed  their  sentiments  to 
others,  the  very  sentiments  (to  wit,  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida)  which  he  acknowledges  they 
expressed  to  him,  then  he  roars  out  upon  the 
backstairs'  influence. — To  W.  A.  Bur  well,  v, 
21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  470.  (M.,  Sep.  1806.)  See 
Congress,  Leadership. 

7153.  BANDOLPH  (Peyton),  Estimate 

o*- — He  was  indeed  a  most  excellent  man; 
and  none  was  ever  more  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  friends.  Somewhat  cold  and  coy  towards 
strangers,  but  of  the  sweetest  affability  when 
ripened  into  acquaintance.  Of  Attic  pleasantry 
in  conversation,  always  good  humored  and  con- 
ciliatory. With  a  sound  and  logical  bead,  he 
was  well  read  in  the  law ;  and  his  opinions,  when 
consulted,  were  highly  regarded,  presenting  al- 
ways a  learned  and  sound  view  ot  the  subject, 
but  generally,  too,  a  listlessness  to  go  into  its 
thorough  development ;  for  being  heavy  and  in- 
ert in  body,  he  was  rather  too  indolent  and 
careless  for  business,  which  occasioned  him  to 
get  a  smaller  proportion  of  it  at  the  bar  than  his 
abilities  would  otherwise  have  commanded.  In- 
deed, after  his  appointment  as  Attorney-General 
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[of  the  King],  he  did  not  seem  to  court,  nor 
scarcely  to  welcome  business.  In  that  office,  he 
considered  himself  equally  charged  with  the 
rights  of  the  Colony  as  with  those  of  the  crown ; 
and  in  criminal  prosecutions,  exaggerating  noth- 
ing, he  aimed  at  a  candid  and  just  state  of  the 
transaction,  believing  it  more  a  duty  to  save  an 
innocent  than  to  convict  a  guilty  man.  Al- 
though not  eloquent,  his  matter  was  so  substan- 
tial that  no  man  commanded  more  attention, 
which,  joined  with  a  sense  of  his  great  worth, 
gave  him  a  weight  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
which  few  ever  atuined.— To  Joseph  Dela- 
PLAINE.    Ford  ed.,  x,  59-     (M.,  1816.) 

7154.  BANDOLPH  (Thomas  Mann), 
Independence. — I  am  aware  that  in  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  even  with  persons  to  whom  Mr. 
Eppes  and  Mr.  [T.  M.]  Randolph  are  unknown^ 
and  myself  little  known,  it  will  be  presumed, 
from  their  connection,*  that  what  comes  from 
them  comes  from  me.  No  men  on  earth  are 
more  independent  in  their  sentiments  than  they 
are,  nor  any  one  less  disposed  than  I  am  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  others.  We  rarely 
speak  of  politics,  or  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  but  merely  historically,  and  L  carefully 
avoid  expressing  an  opinion  on  them  in  their 
presence,  that  we  may  all  be  at  our  ease.  With 
other  members  [of  Congress],  I  have  believed 
that  more  unreserved  communications  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  public. — To  John  Ran- 
dolph.   D.  L.  J.,  293.    (W.,  Dec.  1803.) 

7155.  RANDOLPH  (Thomas  Mann), 
Tribute  to.— A  gentleman  of  genius,  science, 
and  honorable  mind.t  He  filled  a  dignified 
station  in  the  General  Government,  and  the  most 
dignified  in  his  own  State. — Autobiography. 
i,  108.     Ford  ed.,  i,  150.     (1821.) 

—  BATIO     OF    APPORTIONMENT.— 

See  Apportionment. 

7156.  BEADING,  Passion  for.— My  re- 
pugnance to  the  writing  table  becomes  daily  and 
hourly  more  deadly  and  insurmountable.  In 
place  of  this  has  come  on  a  canine  appetite  for 
reading.  And  I  indulge  in  it,  because  1  see  in  it 
a  relief  against  the  taedium  senectutis;  a  lamp 
to  lighten  my  path  through  the  dreary  wilder- 
ness of  time  before  me,  whose  bourne  I  see  not. 
Losing  daily  all  interest  in  the  things  around 
us.  something  else  is  necessary  to  fill  the  void. 
With  me  it  is  reading,  which  occupies  the  mind 
without  the  labor  of  producing  ideas  from  my 
own  stock. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  104.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  108.     (M.,  1818.) 

7157.  BEASON,  Action  and.— Every  one 
must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
reason.— To  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  v,  237. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  175.     (W.,  1808.) 

7158.  BEASON,  Diverting.— Is  reason 
to  be  forever  amused  with  the  crochets  of 
physical  sciences,  in  which  she  is  indulged 
merely  to  divert  her  from  solid  speculations 
on  the  rights  of  man,  and  wrongs  of  his  op- 
pressors? It  is  impossible.  The  day  of  de- 
liverance will  come,  although  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  it.— To  M.  Paganel.  v,  582.  (M., 
1811.) 

7159.  BEASON,  Fallible.— I  have  learned 
to  be  less  confident  in  the  conclusions  of 
human  reason,  and  give  more  credit  to  the 

*  Sons-in-law  of  Jefferson.— Editor. 

i  He  married  Jefferson's  eldest  daughter.— EDITOR. 


honesty  of  contrary  opinions.— To  Edward 
Livingston,  vii,  342.  Ford  ed.,  x.  300.  (  M.. 
1824.) 

7160.  BEASON,  Oovemment  and. — [ 
hope  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain  and 
that  our  experiment  will  still  prove  that  men 
can  be  governed  by  reason. — To  George  Ma- 
son,   iii,  209.    Ford  ed.,  v,  275.     (Pa..  i79») 

7161.  BEASON,  Oracle. — Every  man's 
own  reason  must  be  his  oracle. — To  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,    vi,  106.     (M.,  1813.) 

7162.  BEASON,  Power  of.— Truth  and 
reason  are  eternal.  They  have  prevailed. 
And  they  will  eternally  prevail,  however,  in 
times  and  places  they  may  be  overborne  for  a 
while  by  violence,  military,  civil,  or  ecclesias- 
tical.—To  Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  v,  503.  (M., 
1810.) 

7163.  BEASON,  Seeking^.— The  public 
say  from  all  quarters  that  they  wish  to  hear 
reason  and  not  disgusting  blackguardism.— 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  281.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
344.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

7164.  BEASON,  Surrender  of. — Man 
once  surrendering  his  reason,  has  no  remain- 
ing guard  against  absurdities  the  most 
monstrous,  and  like  a  ship  without  rudder. 
is  the  sport  of  every  wind. — To  James 
Smith,    vii,  270.     (M..  1822.) 

7165.  BEASON,  TJmplrage  of- — ^\Ve 
should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to 
cast  away  the  singular  blessings  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  op- 
portunity she  has  endowed  us  with  ♦  *  * 
of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and  of 
bringing  collisions  of  interest  to  the  um- 
pirage of  reason  rather  than  of  force. — Third 
Annual  Message,  viii,  29.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
273'     (1803.) 

7166. .     Every   man's   reason    is 

his  own  rightful  umpire.  This  principle, 
with  that  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
majority,  will  preserve  us  free  and  prosper- 
ous as  long  as  they  are  sacredly  observed.— 
To  John  F.  Watson,    vi,  346.     (M..  1814.) 

7167.  BEASON     vs.     EBBOB.— Reason 

and  experiment  have  been  indulged,  and  er- 
ror has  fled  before  them. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,    viii,  401.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  264-     (i7&>  ) 

7168.  .  Reason  and  free  in- 
quiry are  the  only  effectual  agents  a£ain>t 
error. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  400.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  263.     (1782.) 

7160.  BEASON  vs.  FOBCE.— A  govern- 
ment of  reason  is  better  than  one  of  force. — 
To  Richard  Rush,    vii,  183.    (M.,  i8aa) 

7170.  BEBELUON,  Bacon's. — I  return 
you  the  manuscript  history  of  Bacon's  rebellion 
♦  ♦  *  It  is  really  a  valuable  morsel  in  the 
history  of  Virginia.  That  transaction  is  th< 
more  marked,  as  it  was  the  only  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection ♦  *  ♦  in  the  colony  before  iht 
American  Revolution. — To  Rufus  King.  i>. 
528.     (W..    1804.) 

7171.  BEBEIiLIOH,    Freedom    from.^ 

We  have  had  thirteen  States  independent  eleven 
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years.  There  has  been  one  rebellion.  That 
comes  to  one  rebellion  in  a  century  and  a  half 
for  each  State.  What  country  before  ever  ex- 
isted a  century  and  a  half  without  a  rebellion  ? — 
To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467- 
(P.,  1787.)     See  Government. 

7172.  BEBELUON,  Necessary.— I  hold 
it  that  a  little  rebellion,  now  and  then,  is  a  good 
thing,  and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as 
storms  are  in  the  physical. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  105.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  362.     (P.,  1787.) 

7173. .    A    little    rebellion    now 

and  then  *  *  *  is  a  medicine  necessary  for 
the  sound  health  of  government. — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  105.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  363.  (P., 
1787.) 

—  BEBEIiLION,  Shays's.— See  Shays's 
Rebellion. 

7174.  BE  BELLI  ON,    Spirit    of.— The 

spirit  of  resistance  to  government  is  so  valuable 
on  certain  occasions,  that  I  wish  it  to  be  always 
kept  alive.  It  will  often  be  exercised  when 
wrong,  but  better  so  than  not  to  be  exercised  at 
all.— To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  370. 
(P..  1787.) 

7175.  BEBELLION,  Bemedy  for.— 
What  country  can  preserve  its  liberties  if  its 
rulers  are  not  warned,  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance? 
Let  them  take  arms.  The  remedy  is  to  set  them 
right  as  to  facts,  pardon  and  pacify  them. — To 
W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467-  (P-. 
1787.)     See  Publicity. 

7176.  BEBELLIONy    Unsuccessful. — 

Unsuccessful  rebellions  generally  establish  the 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people  which 
have  produced  them.  An  observation  of  this 
truth  should  render  honest  republican  governors 
so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rebellions,  as 
not  to  discourage  them  too  much. — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  105.  Ford  ed..  iv,  362.  (P., 
1787.) 

7177.  BEBELLION,  Useful.— I  like  a 
little  rebellion  now  and  then.  It  is  like  a  storm 
in  the  atmosphere. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  370.     (P.,  1787.) 

—  BECEPTIONS,  Presidential.— See 
Ceremony,  Etiquette,  Formalities  and 
Levees. 

7178.  BEGIPBOCITY,  British.— It  is 
with  satisfaction  I  lay  before  you  an  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  anticipating  this  sub- 
ject so  far  as  to  authorize  a  mutual  abolition 
of  the  duties  and  countervailing  duties  per- 
mitted under  the  treaty  of  1794.  It  shows 
on  their  part  a  spirit  of  justice  and  friendly 
accommodation  which  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
interest  to  cultivate  with  all  nations.  Whether 
this  would  produce  a  due  equality  in  the 
navigation  between  the  two  countries,  is  a 
subject  for  your  consideration. — Second  An- 
.vuAL  Message,  viii,  16.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  182. 
(Dec.  1802.) 

7170.  BECIPBOCITY,  Commerce  and. — 
Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be 
jriven  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexa- 
tions :  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  any  re- 
laxation of  them. — Foreign  Commerce  Re- 
port,    vii,  647.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  480.     (i793) 

7180.  BECIPBOCITY,  Erench.— I  have 
been    laboring  with  the  ministry  to  get  the 


trade  between  France  and  the  United  States 
put  on  a  better  footine.  by  admitting  a  free 
importation  and  sale  of  our  produce,  assur- 
ing them  that  we  should  take  their  manufac- 
tures at  whatever  extent  they  would  enable 
u.«  to  pay  for  them. — To  Mr.  Otto,  i,  558. 
(P.,  1786.) 

7181.  BEGIFBOCITY,  Justice  and.— 
On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  that 
portion  of  the  general  carrying  trade  which 
had  fallen  to  our  share  during  the  war.  was 
abridged  by  the  returning  competition  of 
the  belligerent  powers.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  was  just.  But  in  addition  we 
find  in  some  parts  of  Europe  monopoHzing 
discriminations,  which,  in  the  form  of  duties, 
tend  eflFectually  to  prohibit  the  carrying 
thither  our  own  produce  in  our  own  vessels. 
From  existing  amities,  and  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, it  is  hoped  that  friendly  discussion  will 
produce  a  fair  and  adequate  reciprocity.  But 
should  false  calculations  of  interest  defeat 
our  hope,  it  rests  with  the  Legislature  to 
decide  whether  they  will  not  meet  inequal- 
ities abroad  with  countervailing  inequalities 
at  home,  or  provide  for  the  evil  in  any  other 
way. — Second  Annual  Message,  viii.  16. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  182.    (Dec.  1802.) 

7182.  BECIPBOGITY,  Modification  of. 
— Where  the  circumstances  of  either  party 
render  it  expedient  to  levy  a  revenue,  by  way 
of  impost,  on  commerce,  its  freedom  might 
be  modified,  in  that  particular,  by  mutual 
and  equivalent  measures,  preserving  it  entire 
in  all  others. — Foreign  Commerce  Report. 
vii,  646.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  479.    (Dec.  1793.) 

—  BEC0BD8,  Preservation  of.— See 
History,  Records  of. 

7183.  BECTITUDE,  Contentment  and.— 

Crooked  schemes  will  end  by  overwhelming 
their  authors  and  coadjutors  in  disgrace,  and  he 
alone  who  walks  strict  and  upright,  and  who,  in 
matters  of  opinion,  will  be  contented  that  others 
should  be  as  free  as  himself,  and  acquiesce  when 
his  opinion  is  fairly  overruled,  will  attain  his 
object  in  the  end. — To  Gideon  Granger,  iv, 
543.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  300.     (M.,  1804.) 

7184.  BECTITUDE,  Fame  and.— Give 
up  money,  give  up  fame,  give  up  science,  give 
the  earth  itself  and  all  it  contains,  rather  than 
do  an  immoral  act.  And  never  suppose,  that  in 
any  possible  situation,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  best  for  you  to  do  a  dishonorable 
thing,  however  slightly  so  it  may  appear  to  you.* 
—To  Peter  Carr.    i,  396.     (P.,  1785.) 

—  BEDEMPTIONEBS. — See  Popula- 
tion. 

7186.  BEFOBM,  Adequate.— The  hole 
and  the  patch  should  be  commensurate. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  152.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  390. 
(P..  1787.) 

7186.  BEFOBM,  Congress  and. — ^The 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  are 
alone  competent  to  judge  of  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  people  and  to  what  precise 
point  of  reformation  they  are  ready  to  go. — 
To  Mr.  Rutherford,    iii,  499.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

*  Peter  Carr  was  the  young  nephew  of  Jefferson.— 
Editor. 
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7187.  BEEORM,  Constitutioiial.— Hap- 
pily for  us  that  when  we  find  our  constitu- 
tions defective  and  insufficient  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  our  people,  we  can  assemble 
with  all  the  coolness  of  philosophers,  and  set 
them  to  rights,  while  every  other  nation  on 
earth  must  have  recourse  to  arms  to  amend, 
or  to  restore  their  constitutions. — To  M.  Du- 
mas,   ii,  264.     (P.,  1787.) 

7188.  BEFOBM,  In  France.— Surely 
under  such  a  mass  of  misrule  and  oppression 
[as  existed  in  France  in  1788]  a  people  might 
justly  press  for  a  thoroup^h  reformation,  and 
might  even  dismount  their  rou^h-shod  riders 
and  leave  them  to  walk  on  their  own  legs. — 
Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed.,  i,  119. 
(1821.) 

7189.  REFORM,  Generations  and. — The 

idea  that  institutions  established  for  the  use 
of  the  nation  cannot  be  touched  nor  modified, 
even  to  make  them  answer  their  end,  because 
of  rights  gratuitously  supposed  in  those  em- 
ployed to  manage  them  in  trust  for  the  pub- 
lic, may  perhaps  be  a  salutary  provision 
against  the  abuses  of  a  monarch,  but  is  most 
absurd  against  the  nation  itself.  Yet  our 
lawyers  and  priests  generally  inculcate  this 
doctrine,  and  suppose  that  preceding  genera- 
tions held  the  earth  more  freely  than  we  do; 
had  a  right  to  impose  laws  on  us,  unalterable 
by  ourselves,  and  that  we,  in  like  manner, 
can  make  laws  and  impose  burthens  on  fu- 
ture generations,  which  they  will  have  no 
right  to  alter;  in  fine,  that  the  earth  belongs 
to  the  dead  and  not  to  the  living. — To  Gov- 
ernor Plumer.  vii,  19.  (M.,  18 16.)  See 
Generations. 

7190.  BEFOBM,  Oovemment  and. — 
Our  citizens  may  be  deceived  for  awhile,  and 
have  been  deceived ;  but  as  long  as  the  presses 
can  be  protected,  we  may  trust  to  them  for 
light;  still  more  perhaps  to  the  taxgatherers ; 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  our  anti-repub- 
licans to  risk  themselves  on  any  change  of 
government,  but  a  very  expensive  one.  Re- 
duce every  department  to  economy,  and  there 
will  be  no  temptation  to  them  to  betray  their 
constituents. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  378.     (M.,  I79Q.) 

7191.  REFORM,  Oradnal.— A  forty 
years'  experience  of  popular  assemblies  has 
taught  me,  that  you  must  give  them  time  for 
every  step  you  take.  If  too  hard  pushed,  they 
balk,  and  the  machine  retrogrades. — To  Joel 
Barlow,  v,  217.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  169.  (W., 
1807.) 

7192.  .    Truth     advances,     and 

error  recedes  step  by  step  only ;  and  to  do  our 
fellow-men  the  most  good  in  our  power,  we 
must  lead  where  we  can.  follow  where  we 
cannot,  and  still  go  with  them,  watching  al- 
ways the  favorable  moment  for  helping  them 
to  another  step.— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi, 
390.     (M.,  1814.) 

7193.  REFORM,      Moderation      in.— 

Things  even  salutary  should  not  be  crammed 
down  the  throats  of  dissenting  brethren,  es- 


pecially when  they  may  be  put  into  a  form  to  be 
willingly  swallowed.* — To  Edward  Livings- 
ton,   vii,  343.    Ford  ed.,  x,  301.     (M.,  1824.) 

7194.  REFORM,  Necessity  for.— I  think 
moderate  imperfections  [in  constitutions  and 
laws]  had  better  be  borne  with;  because, 
when  once  known,  we  accommodate  oursclve- 
to  them,  and  find  practical  means  of  correct- 
ing their  ill  effects.  But  I  know  also,  that 
laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  A< 
that  becomes  more  developed,  more  enlight- 
ened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths 
disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions 
must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
times. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  15. 
Ford  kd.,  x,  42.    (M..  1816.) 

7195.  REFORM,  Peaceable.--Go  on  do- 
ing with  your  pen  what  in  other  times  was 
done  with  the  sword:  show  that  reformation 
is  more  practicable  by  operation  on  the  inin<l 
than  on  the  body  of  man,— To  Thomas 
Paine.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  88.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

7196. .    All    [reforms]    can    be 

♦  *  *  [achieved]  peaceably,  by  the  people 
confining  their  choice  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  persons  attached  to  republican 
government  and  the  principles  of  1776*  not 
office-hunters,  but  farmers,  whose  intere>ts 
are  entirely  agricultural.  Such  men  are  the 
true  representatives  of  the  great  American 
interest,  and  are  alone  to  be  relied  on  for  ex- 
pressing the  proper  American  sentiments. — 
To  Arthur  Campbell,  iv,  198.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  170.     (M.,  1797.) 

7197.  REFORM,  People  and.— When- 
ever things  get  so  far  wrong  as  to  attract 
their  notice,  the  people,  if  well  informed,  mav 
be  relied  on  to  set  them  to  rights. — ^To  Dr. 
Price,    ii,  553.     (P.,  1789.) 

7198. .     [Reformation]    must   l>e 

brought  about  by  the  people,  using  their  elec- 
tive rights  with  prudence  and  self-possession, 
and  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  duped  bv 
treacherous  emissaries. — ^To  Arthur  Cami^ 
BELL,    iv,  ig8.    Ford  ED.,  vii,  170.    (M..  1707.) 

7199.  REFORM,  Persistent.— No  good 
measure  was  ever  proposed  which,  if  dulv 
pursued,  failed  to  prevail  in  the  end. — ^To  Ed^ 
WARD  Coles.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  479.    (M.,  1814.) 

7200. .    In     endeavors     to     im- 
prove our  situation,  we  should  never  despair, 
—To  John  Quincy  Adams,    vii.  So.     (M 
1817.) 

7201.  REFORM,  Public  money  and. — I 
am  sensible  how  far  I  should  fall  short  of  ef- 
fecting all  the  reformation  which  reason  would 

*  From  the  time  when  Jefferson  began  bis  jprea: 
reforms  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  the  gen- 
eral tendency  and  large  lines  of  his  purpo««s  az^l 
policy  held  with  much  steadiness  in  the  noDle  direc> 
tion  of  a  perfect  humanitarian  ism.  To  this  dav 
[1886]  the  multitude  cherish  and  revere  his  memorv. 
and  in  so  doing  pay  a  j'jst  debt  of  gratitude  to  a 
friend  who  not  only  served  them,  as  many  have  done. 
but  who  honored  and  respected  them,  as  verv  few 
have  done.— MOKSE's  Life  of  Jeff trsot^ 
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suggest,  and  experience  approve,  were  I  free  to 
do  whatever  I  thought  best;  but  when  we 
reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  move  or  inflect  the 
great  machine  of  society,  how  impossible  to 
advance  the  notions  of  a  whole  people  sud- 
denly to  ideal  right,  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
Solon's  remark,  that  no  more  good  must  be 
attempted  than  the  nation  can  bear,  and  that 
all  will  be  chiefly  to  reform  the  waste  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  thus  drive  away  the  vultures 
who  prey  upon  it  and  improve  some  little 
upon  old  routines.  Some  new  fences  for  se- 
curing constitutional  rights  may,  with  the  aid 
of  a  good  Legislature,  perhaps  be  attainable. 
— To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  iv,  392.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

7202.  BEFOBM,  Quixotic.— Don  Quixote 
undertook  to  redress  the  bodily  wrongs  of  the 
world,  but  the  redressment  of  mental  vagaries 
would  be  an  enterprise  more  than  Quixotic. — 
To  Dr.  Waterhouse.  vii,  257.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
220.     (M.,  1822.) 

7208.  RElt>BM,  Betrenchment  and. — 
Levees  are  done  away.  The  first  communica- 
tion to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  like  all 
subsequent  ones,  by  message,  to  which  no  an- 
swer will  be  expected.  The  diplomatic  estab- 
lishment in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  three 
ministers.  The  compensations  to  collectors 
depend  on  you  [Congress],  and  not  on  me. 
The  army  is  undergoing  a  chaste  reformation. 
The  navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal  estab- 
lishment by  the  last  of  this  month.  Agencies 
in  every  department  will  be  revised.  We 
shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economi- 
zing. A  very  early  recommendation  ♦  *  * 
[was]  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  employ 
no  printer,  foreigner,  or  revolutionary  tory  in 
any  of  his  offices.— To  Nathaniel  Macon. 
iv,  396.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  52.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

7204. .    The     multiplication     of 

public  offices,  increase  of  expense  beyond  in- 
come, growth  and  entailment  of  a  public  debt, 
arc  indications  soliciting  the  emplovment  of 
the  pruning  knife.— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii, 
212.    Ford  ed.,  x,  188.    (M.,  1821.) 

7205.  BEFOBM,  Suffrage  and.-—The 
revolution  of  1800  was  as  real  a  revolution  in 
the  principles  of  our  government  as  that  of 
1776  was  in  its  form;  not  effected,  indeed,  by 
the  sword,  as  that,  but  by  the  rational  and 
peaceable  instrument  of  reform,  the  suffrage 
of  the  people.  To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  133. 
Forded.,  x.  140.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

7206.  BEFOBM,  Timely.— It  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  time  for  fixing 
L-very  essential  right,  on  a  legal  basis,  is  while 
:)ur  rulers  are  honest  and  ourselves  united.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  402.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
266.     (1782.) 

7207.  BEFOBICBBS,  Dangerous.— The 
office  of  reformer  of  the  superstitions  of  a 
nation  is  ever  dangerous. — ^To  William 
Short,    vii,  167.    (M.,  1820.) 

7208.  BBOXKCIBS,  Peaceable.— Re- 
gencies are  generally  peaceable. — To  Dr.  Cur- 
RiE.   ii.  544.    (P.,  1788.) 


7200.  RELATIONS,     Appointment     to 

office. — The  public  will  never  be  made  to 
believe  that  an  appointment  of  a  relative  is 
made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  unin- 
fluenced by  family  views;  nor  can  they  ever 
see  with  approbation  offices  the  disposal  of 
which  they  entrust  to  their  Presidents  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  divided  out  as  family  property. 
Mr.  Adams  degraded  himself  infinitely  by  his 
conduct  on  this  subject,  as  General  Wash- 
ington had  done  himself  the  greatest  honor. 
With  two  such  examples  to  proceed  by,  I 
should  be  doubly  inexcusable  to  err.  It  is 
true  that  this  places  the  relations  of  the  Presi- 
c'ent  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  he  were  a 
stranger,  but  the  public  good,  which  cannot 
be  affected  if  its  confidence  be  lost,  requires 
this  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  compensated 
by  sharing  in  the  public  esteem. — To  George 
Jefferson,  iv,  388.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  38.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

7210. .    I  am  much  concerned  to 

learn  that  any  disagreeable  impression  was  made 
on  your  mind,  by  the  circumstances  which  are 
the  subject  of  your  letter.  Permit  me  first  to 
explain  the  principles  which  I  had  laid  down 
for  my  own  observance.  In  a  government  like 
ours,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  in 
order  to  enable  himself  to  do  all  the  good  which 
his  station  requires,  to  endeavor,  by  all  honor- 
able means,  to  unite  in  himself  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  people.  This  alone,  in  any  case 
where  the  energy  of  the  nation  is  required,  can 
produce  a  union  of  the  powers  of  the  whole, 
and  point  them  in  a  single  direction,  as  if  all 
constituted  but  one  body  and  one  mind,  and  this 
alone  can  render  a  weaker  nation  unconquerable 
by  a  stronger  one.  Towards  acquiring  tne  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  the  very  first  measure  is 
to  satisfy  them  of  his  disinterestedness,  and  that 
he  is  directing  their  affairs  with  a  single  eye 
to  their  good,  and  not  to  build  up  fortunes  for 
himself  and  family,  and  especially,  that  the  of- 
ftcers  appointed  to  transact  their  business,  are 
appointed  because  they  are  the  fittest  men,  and 
not  because  they  are  his  relations.  So  prone 
are  they  to  suspicion,  that  where  a  President  ap- 
points a  relation  of  his  own.  however  worthy, 
they  wiil  believe  that  favor  and  not  merit,  was 
the  motive.  I,  therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  law 
of  conduct  for  myself,  never  to  give  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  relation.  Had  I  felt  any  hesitation  in 
adopting  this  rule,  examples  were  not  wanting 
to  admonish  me  what  to  do  and  what  to  avo'd. 
Still,  the  expression  of  your  willingness  to  act 
in  any  office  for  which  you  were  qualified,  couhl 
not  be  imputed  to  you  as  blame.  It  would  not 
readily  occur  that  a  person  qualified  for  office 
ought  to  be  rejected  merely  because  he  was 
related  to  the  President,  and  the  then  more  re- 
cent examples  favored  the  other  opinion.  In 
this  light  I  considered  the  case  as  presenting 
itself  to  your  mind,  and  that  the  application 
might  be  perfectly  justifiable  on  your  part, 
while,  for  reasons  occurring  to  none  perhaps, 
but  the  person  in  my  situation,  the  public  in- 
terest might  render  it  unadvisable.  Of  this, 
however,  be  assured  that  I  considered  the 
proposition  as  innocent  on  your  part,  and  that 
it  never  lessened  my  esteem  for  you,  or  the  in- 
terest I  felt  in  your  welfare. — To  J.  Garland 
Jefferson,  v,  497.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  270.  (M.,  1810.) 

7211. .    I   have   never  enquired 

what  number  of  sons,  relations  and  friends  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  printers,  or  other  use- 
ful partisans  Colonel  Hamilton  has  provided  for 
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among  the  hundred  clerks  of  bis  department, 
the  thousand  excisemen,  custom  house  officers, 
loan  officers,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  appointed  by  him,  or 
at  his  nod,  and  spread  over  the  Union ;  nor 
could  I  ever  have  imagined  that  the  man  who 
has  the  shuffling  of  millions  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  paper  into  money  and  money  into 
paper,  from  Europe  to  America,  and  America  to 
Europe,  the  dealing  out  of  Treasury-secrets 
among  his  friends  in  what  time  and  measure  he 
pleases,  and  who  never  slips  an  occasion  of  ma- 
king friends  with  his  means,  that  such  an  one,  I 
say,  would  have  brought  forward  a  charge 
against  me  for  having  appointed  the  poet, 
Freneau,  translating  clerk  to  my  office,  with  a 
salary  of  250  dollars  a  year. — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  464.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  105.  (M. 
1792.) 

7212.  BEIiATIOKSy  Becommendin^.— 
Does  Mr.  Lee  go  back  to  Bordeaux?  If  he 
does,  I  have  not  a  wish  to  the  contrary.  If  he 
docs  not,  permit  me  to  place  my  friend  and 
kinsman  G.  J.  [George  Jefferson]  on  the  list 
of  candidates.  No  appointment  can  fall  on  an 
honester  man,  and  his  talents  though  not  of 
the  first  order,  are  fully  adequate  to  the  sta- 
tion. His  judgment  is  very  sound,  and  his  pru- 
dence consummate. — To  President  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  284.     (M.,  1810.) 

7213.  RELIGION,  Compulsion.— Com- 
pulsion in  religion  is  distinguished  peculiarly 
from  compulsion  in  every  other  thing.  I  may 
grow  rich  by  art  I  am  compelled  to  follow; 
I  may  recover  health  by  medicines  I  am  com- 
pelled to  take  against  my  own  judgment ;  but 
I  cannot  be  saved  by  a  worship  I  disbelieve 
and  abhor. — Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  102.    (1776?) 

7214.  BELIOION,  Differences.— If 
thinking  men  would  have  the  courage  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  to  speak  what  they 
think,  it  would  be  found  they  do  not  differ 
in  religious  opinions  as  much  as  is  supposed. — 
To  John  Adams,  vi,  191.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  410. 
(M.,  1813.)  '      ^ 

7215.  BELIOION,  Discussions  concern- 
ing.— I  not  only  write  nothing  on  religion, 
but  rarely  permit  myself  to  speak  on  it,  and 
never  but  in  a  reasonable  society.— To 
Charles  Clas.    vi,  412.    (M.,  1815.) 

7216.  BELIQION,  Essence  of.— The  life 
and  essence  of  religion  consist  in  the  in- 
ternal persuasion  or  belief  of  the  mind.— 
Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed..  ii.  loi. 
(1776?) 

7217.  RELIGION,  Eaith  and.— No  man 
has  power  to  let  another  prescribe  his  faith. 
Faith  is  not  faith  without  believing. — Notes 
ON  Religion.    Forded.,  ii,  loi.    (1776?) 

7218.  BELIOION,  Federal  government 

and.— In  matters  of  religion,  I  have  consid- 
ered that  its  free  exercise  is  placed  by  the 
Constitution  independent  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Government.  I  have,  therefore,  un- 
dertaken, on  no  occasion,  to  prCvScribe  the 
religious  exercises  suited  to  it;  but  have  left 
them,  as  the  Constitution  found  them,  under 
the  direction  and  discipline  of  State  or  church 
authorities  acknowledged  by  the  several  reli- 
gious societies.— Second  Inauguraj,  Ad- 
ss.    viii,  42.     Ford  ed..  viii.  34]^.     (1805.) 


}  t  T^tT""-  i  consider  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  interdicted  bv 
the  Constitution  from  intermeddling  with  re- 
ligious institutions,  their  doctrines,  discipline 
or  exercises.  This  results  not  only  from  th^ 
provision  that  no  law  shall  be  made  respect- 
ing the  establishment  or  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, but  from  that  also  which  reserve^  to 
the  States  the  oowers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  no  power  to  pre- 
scnbe  any  religious  exercise,  or  to  a«;sume 
any  authority  in  religious  discipline,  has  been 
delegated  to  the  General  Government.  It 
must  then  rest  with  the  States,  as  far  a«;  it 
^n  be  m  any  human  authority.— To  Rev 
/A^^^o  M'"-™-  V,  236.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  174 
(W.,  1808.)  ^ 

7220. .     I  do  not  believe  it  is  for 

the  interest  of  religion  to  invite  the  civil  mag- 
isti;ate  to  direct  its  exercises,  its  discipline, 
or  Its  doctrines;  nor  of  the  religious  societie-^ 
that  the  General  Government  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  effecting  any  uni- 
formity of  time  or  matter  among  them. — To 
Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  v,  237.  Ford  ed  ix 
175.     (W.,  1808.) 

7221.  RELIGION,  Preedom  of— \]i 
persons  shall  have  full  and  free  liberty  of 
religious  opinion.— Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  27.     (June  1776.) 

7222. .     From    the    dissensions 

among  Sects  themselves  arise,  necessarily,  a 
right  of  choosing  and  necessity  of  deiibera> 
tmg  to  which  we  will  conform.  But  if  we 
choose  for  ourselves,  we  must  allow  others  to 
choose  also.  This  establishes  religious  liberty 
—Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed,  ii  08 
(1776?)  •    ^" 

7223. .     If    I    be    marching    on 

with  my  utmost  vigor  in  that  way  which  ac- 
cording to  the  sacred  geography  leads  to  Jerti- 
salem  straight,  why  am  I  beaten  and  ill  u<ed 
by  others  because  my  hair  is  not  of  the  right 
cut;  because  I  have  not  been  dressed  right - 
because  I  eat  flesh  on  the  road;  because  I 
avoid  certain  by-ways  which  seem  to  lead  into 
briars;  because  among  several  paths  I  take 
that  which  seems  shortest  and  cleanest;  be- 
cause I  avoid  travellers  less  grave  and  keep 
company  with  others  who  are  more  sour  and 
austere ;  or  because  I  follow  a  guide  crowned 
with  a  mitre  and  clothed  in  white?  Yet  thc<e 
are  the  frivolous  things  which  keep  Christians 
at  war.— Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed.  ii 
100.    (1776?) 

,J^?^-, •    We    [the   Assembly    of 

Virginia]  *  *  *  declare  that  the  rights 
hereby  asserted  [in  the  Statute  of  Religious 
Freedom]  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter 
passed  to  repeal  the  present  [act],  or  to  nar- 
row its  operations,  such  act  will  be  an  in- 
fringement of  natural  right.— Statute  of 
Religious  Freedom,  viii,  456.  Ford  ed  ii 
239-    (1779) 

7225 .    I   do  not  like    [in    the 

Federal  Constitution]  the  omission  of  a  bill 
of  rights,  providing  clearly  and  without   the 
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aid  of  sophisms  for  freedom  of  religion.— To 
James  Madison,  ii,  329-  ^ord  ed.,  iv,  476. 
(P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

7226. .     Almighty     God     hath 

created  the  mind  free,  and  manifested  His 
supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  ma- 
king it  altogether  insusceptible  of  restraint. 
♦  *  *  All  attempts  to  influence  it  by  tem- 
poral punishments  or  burthens,  or  by  civil 
incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of 
liypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure 
from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our 
religion,  who,  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coer- 
cions on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power 
to  do,  but  to  exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason 
alone.— Statute  of  Religious  Freedom,  vin, 
454.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  237.    (1779) 

7227. .    By     a     declaration     of 

rights  I  mean  one  which  shall  stipulate  free- 
('.om  of  religion.— To  A.  Donald,  n,  355- 
(P.,  1788.) 

7228. .     I    sincerely    rejoice    at 

the  acceptance  of  our  new  Constitution  by 
nine  States.  It  is  a  good  canvas,  on  which 
some  strokes  only  want  retouchini?.  What 
these  are,  I  think  are  sufficiently  manifested 
by  the  general  voice  from  north  to  south, 
which  calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  seems 
oretty  generally  understood  that  this  should 
go  to  ♦  *  *  religion.  *  *  *  The 
declaration,  that  religious  faith  shall  be  un- 
punished, does  not  give  impunity  to  crim- 
inal acts,  dictated  by  religious  error.— To 
James  Madison,  ii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  v,  45. 
( P..  July  1788.) 

7229. .    One  of  the  amendments 

to  the  Constitution  *  ♦  *  expressly  de- 
clares, that  **  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
re^Jpecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ,  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  ; 
thereby  guarding  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech  and  of  the  pres«^;  insomuch, 
that  whatever  violates  either,  throws  down 
the  sanctuary  .which  covers  the  others.— Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ix,  466.  Ford  ed.,  vu, 
295.     (1798.) 

7230. .    I    am    for    freedom    of 

religion,  and  against  all  manoeuvres  to  bring 
about  a  legal  ascendancy  of  one  sect  over 
another.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  328.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

7231. .    Freedom   of    religion    I 

deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  our 
government  and,  consequently,  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration.— First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  ^ord  ed.,  viii,  5- 
(1801.) 

7232. .  Among  the  most  ines- 
timable of  our  blessings  is  that  *  ♦  *  of 
liberty  to  worship  our  Creator  in  the  way  we 
think  most  agreeable  to  His  will;  a  liberty 
deemed  in  other  countries  incompatible  with 
good  government  and  yet  proved  by  our  ex- 
perience to  be  its  best  support.— R.  to  A.  of 
Baptists,    viii,  119.    (1807.) 


7233. ,    We  have  solved   *   *   ♦ 

the  great  and  interesting  question  whether 
freedom  of  religion  is  compatible  with  order 
in  government,  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
And  we  have  experienced  the  quiet  as  well  as 
the  comfort  which  results  from  leaving  every 
one  to  profess  freely  and  openly  those  prin- 
ciples of  religion  which  are  the  inductions  of 
his  own  reason,  and  the  serious  convictions 
of  his  own  inquiries. — R.  to  A.  Virginia 
Baptists,    viii,  139.    (1808.) 

7234. .    Having    ever    been    an 

advocate  for  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
and  exercise,  from  no  person,  certainly,  was 
an  abridgment  of  these  sacred  rights  to  be 
apprehended  less  than  from  myself. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Methodists,    viii,  142.    (1808.) 

7235. .    The     Constitution     has 

not  placed  our  religious  rights  under  the 
power  of  any  public  fimctionary. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Methodists,    viii,  142.    (1808.) 

7236. .  There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  constitutions  of  our  sev- 
eral States  all  agree,  and  which  all  cherish  as 
vitally  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  life, 
liberty,  property  and  safety  of  the  citizen. 
[One  is]  Freedom  of  Religion,  restricted  only 
from  acts  of  trespass  on  that  of  others. — To 
M.  Coray.  vii,  323.  (M.,  1823.)  See  Vir- 
ginia Statute  of  Religious  Freedom,  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

7237.  BELIOION,  Government  and. — 
Whatsoever  is  lawful  in  the  Commonwealth, 
or  permitted  to  the  subject  in  the  ordinary 
way,  cannot  be  forbidden  to  him  for  religious 
uses;  and  whatsoever  is  prejudicial  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  their  ordinary  uses  and, 
therefore,  prohibited  by  the  laws,  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  churches  in  their  sacred 
rites.  For  instance,  it  is  unlawful  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  or  in  a  private  house, 
to  murder  a  child.  It  should  not  be  permitted 
any  sect  then  to  sacrifice  children:  it  is  or- 
dinarily lawful  (or  temporarily  lawful)  to  kill 
calves  or  lambs.  They  may,  therefore,  be 
religiously  sacrificed,  but  if  the  good  of  the 
State  required  a  temporary  suspension  of 
killing  lambs,  as  during  a  siege,  sacrifices  of 
them  may  then  be  rightfully  suspended  also. 
This  is  the  true  extent  of  toleration. — Notes 
ON  Religion.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  102.    (1776?) 

7238.  BELIOION,  Growth  of.— To  me 
no  information  could  be  more  welcome  than 
that  the  minutes  of  the  several  religious  so- 
cieties should  prove,  of  late,  larger  additions 
than  have  been  usual,  to  their  several  asrocia- 
tions. — R.  TO  A.  New  London  Methodists. 
viii,   147-     (180Q.) 

7239.  RELIGION,  Honesty  of  life  and. 
— I  must  ever  believe  that  religion  substan- 
tially good  which  produces  an  honest  life. 
—To  Miles  King,    vi,  388.    (M.,  1814.) 

7240.  RELIGION,  Interference  with.— 
No  man  complains  of  his  neighbor  for  ill 
management  of  his  affairs,  for  an  error  in 
sowing  his  land,  or  marrying  his  daughter, 
for  consuming  his  substance  in  taverns,  pull- 
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ing  down,  building,  &c.  Jn  all  these  be  bas 
bis  liberty:  but  if  be  do  not  frequent  the 
church,  or  there  conform  to  ceremonies,  there 
is  an  immediate  uproar.  The  care  of  every 
man's  soul  belongs  to  himself.  But  what  if 
he  neglect  the  care  of  it?  Well,  what  if  he 
neglect  the  care  of  his  health  or  estate,  which 
more  nearly  relate  to  the  State?  Will  the 
magistrate  make  a  law  that  he  shall  not  be 
poor  or  sick?  Laws  provide  against  injury 
from  others,  but  not  from  ourselves.  God 
Himself  will  not  save  men  against  their  wills. 
—Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  99. 
(1776?) 

7241.  BELIOION,  IntermeddUng  witK 
— With  the  religion  of  other  countries  my 
own  forbids  intermeddling. — To  Samuel 
Greenhow.    vi,  3C^.     (M.,  1814.) 

7242.  BELIOION,  And  law. — I  consider 
♦  *  ♦  religion  a  supplement  to  law  in  the 
government  of  men. — To  Mr.  Woodward,  vii, 
339.     (M..  1824.) 

7243.  BEIJGION,  Opinions  respecting. 
— It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  me  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  others  by  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  on  the  innocent 
questions  on  which  we  schismatize. — To 
James  Fishback.    v,  471.    (M.,  1809.) 

7244.  BELIOION,  Personal.— Neither 
of  us  knows  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
other;  that  is  a  matter  between  our  Maker 
and  ourselves.— To  Thomas  Leiper.  v,  417. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  238.    (W.,  1809.) 

7245. .  I  have  considered  re- 
ligion as  a  matter  between  every  man  and 
his  Maker,  in  which  no  other,  and  far  less 
the  public  had  a  right  to  intermeddle. — To 
Richard  Rush.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  385.  (M., 
1813.) 

7246. .    Religion    is    a    subject 

on  which  I  have  ever  been  most  scrupulously 
reserved.  I  have  considered  it  as  a  matter 
between  every  man  and  his  Maker,  in  which 
no  other,  and  far  less  the  public  had  a  right  to 
intermeddle. — To  Richard  Rush.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  38s.     (M.,  1813.) 

7247. .    I  inquire  after  no  man's 

religion,  and  trouble  none  with  mine;  nor  is 
it  given  us  in  this  life  to  know  whether  yours 
or  mine,  our  friends'  or  our  foes',  is  exactly 
the  right— To  Miles  King,  vi,  388.  (M., 
1814.) 

7248. .  Our  particular  principles 

of  religion  are  a  subject  of  accountability  to 
our  God  alone.— To  Miles  King,  vi,  388. 
(M..  1814.) 

7249. .  I  have  ever  thought  re- 
ligion a  concern  purely  between  our  God  and 
our  consciences,  for  which  we  were  account- 
able to  Him,  and  not  to  the  priests.  I  never 
told  my  own  religion,  nor  scrutinized  that  of 
another.  I  never  attempted  to  make  a  con- 
vert nor  wished  to  change  another's  creed. 
I  have  ever  judged  of  the  religion  of  others 
'  -'  their  lives    ♦    ♦    ♦    for  it  is  in  our  lives. 


and  not  from  our  words,  that  our  religion 
must  be  read.— To  Mrs.  M.  Harrison- 
Smith,    vii,  28.    (M.,  1816.) 

7250. .    I  do  not  wish  to  trouble 

the  world  with  my  creed,  nor  to  be  troubled 
for  them.  These  accounts  are  to  be  >ct.)ed 
only  with  Him  who  made  us;  and  to  Hirr. 
wc  leave  it,  with  charity  for  all  others,  of 
whom,  also.  He  is  the  only  rightful  and  com- 
petent judge. — To  Timothy  Pickering,  vii. 
211.     (M.,  1821.) 

7251. .  I  am  of  a  sect  by  my- 
self, as  far  as  I  know. — ^To  Ezra  Stiles,  vii. 
127.     (M.,  1819.) 

7252. .  One  of  our  fan -color- 
ing biographers,  who  paints  small  men  as  very 
?:reat,  enquired  of  me  lately,  with  real  af- 
ection,  too,  whether  he  might  consider  a5 
authentic,  the  change  in  my  religion  much 
spoken  of  in  some  circles.  Now  this  supposed 
that  they  knew  what  had  been  my  religion 
before,  taking  for  it  the  word  of  their  priests, 
whom  I  certainly  never  made  the  confidants 
of  my  creed.  My  answer  was,  **  say  nothing 
of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and 
myself  alone.  Its  evidence  before  the  world 
is  to  be  sought  in  my  life;  if  that  has  been 
honest  and  dutiful  to  society,  the  religion 
which  has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one  ". 
—To  John  Adams,  vii,  55.  Ford  ed.,  x,  73. 
(M.,  1817.) 

7253.  BEUaiON,  PoUtical  sermons.— 

On  one  question  I  differ,  ♦  ♦  »  the  right 
of  discussing  public  affairs  in  the  pulpit 
*  *  ♦  The  mass  of  human  concerns,  moral 
and  physical,  is  so  vast,  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  man  to  conduct  them  to  the 
best  advantage  is  so  extensive,  that  no  human 
being  can  acquire  the  whole  himself,  an«l 
much  less  in  that  degree  necessary  for  the  in- 
struction of  others.  It  has  of  necessity,  then, 
been  distributed  into  different  departments, 
each  of  which  singly,  may  give  occupation 
enough  to  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a 
single  individual.  Thus  we  have  teachers  of 
languages,  teachers  of  mathematics,  of  natural 
philosophy,  of  chemistry,  of  medicine,  of  law. 
of  historv,  of  government,  &c.  Religion,  too. 
is  a  separate  department,  and  happens  to  be 
the  only  one  deemed  requisite  for  all  men. 
however  high  or  low.  Collections  of  men 
associate  under  the  name  of  congregations, 
and  employ  a  religious  teacher  of  the  par- 
ticular set  of  opinions  of  which  they  happen 
to  be,  and  contribute  to  make  up  a  stipend  a^ 
a  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  delivering 
them,  at  such  periods  as  they  agree  on.  lc>- 
sons  in  the  religion  they  profess.  If  they 
want  instruction  in  other  sciences  or  arts, 
they  apply  to  other  instructors;  and  this  Is 
generally  the  business  of  early  life.  But  I 
suppose,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a 
single  congregation  which  has  employed  their 
preacher  for  the  mixed  purposes  of  lecturing 
them  from  the  pulpit  in  chemistrv  in  medi- 
cine, in  law,  in  the  science  and  principles  of 
government,  or  in  anything  but  reltirion  ex- 
clusively.   Whenever,  therefore,  preachers,  in- 
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Stead  of  a  lesson  in  religion,  put  them  off 
with  a  discourse  on  the  Copemican  system, 
on  chemical  affinities,  on  the  construction  of 
government,  or  the  characters  or  conduct  of 
those  administering  it,  it  is  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, depriving  their  audience  of  the  kind  of 
service  for  which  they  are  salaried,  and  giv- 
ing them,  instead  of  it,  what  they  did  not 
want,  or,  if  wanted,  would  rather  seek  from 
better  sources  in  that  particular  art  or  science. 
In  choosing  our  pastor,  we  look  to.  his  re- 
ligious qualifications,  without  enquiring  into 
his  physical  or  political  dogmas,  with  which 
we  mean  to  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  aware 
tliat  arguments  may  be  found,  which  may 
twist  a  thread  of  politics  into  the  cord  of 
religious  duties.  So  may  thev  for  every  other 
branch  of  human  art  or  science.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  obey  the 
law>%  of  our  country;  the  teacher  of  religion, 
iherefore.  must  instruct  us  in  those  laws,  that 
we  may  know  how  to  obey  them.  It  is  a  re- 
ligious duty  to  assist  our  sick  neighbors;  the 
preacher  must,  therefore,  teach  us  medicine, 
that  we  may  do  it  understandingly.  It  is  a 
religious  duty  to  preserve  our  health;  our 
religious  teacher,  then,  must  tell  us  what 
dishes  are  wholesome,  and  give  us  recipes 
in  cookery,  that  we  may  learn  how  to  prepare 
them.  And  so,  ingenuity,  by  generalizing 
more  and  more,  may  amalgamate  all  the 
branches  of  science  into  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  physician  who  is  paid  to  visit  the 
sick,  may  give  a  sermon  instead  of  medicine ; 
and  the  merchant  to  whom  money  is  sent 
for  a  hat,  may  send  a  handkerchief  instead  of 
it.  But  notwithstanding  this  possible  con- 
fusion of  all  sciences  into  one,  common  sense 
draws  the  lines  between  them  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct for  the  general  purposes  of  life,  and  no 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  a  recipe  in 
medicine  or  cookery,  or  a  demonstration  in 
geometry,  is  not  a  lesson  in  religion.  I  do 
not  deny  that  a  congregation  may  if  they 
please,  agree  with  their  preacher  that  he  shall 
instruct  them  in  medicine  also,  or  law,  or 
politics.  Then,  lectures  in  these,  from  the 
pulpit,  become  not  only  a  matter  of  right,  but 
of  duty  also.  But  this  must  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  every  individual ;  because  the  associa- 
tion being  voluntary,  the  majority  has  no 
right  to  apply  the  contributions  of  the  minor- 
ity to  purposes  unspecified  in  the  agreement 
of  the  congregation. — To  Mr.  Wendover.    vi, 

445.  (M..  1815.) 

7254. .    I  agree,  too,  that  on  all 

other  occasions,  the  preacher  has  the  right, 
equally  with  every  other  citizen,  to  express 
his  sentiments,  in  speaking  or  writing,  on  the 
subjects  of  medicine,  law,  politics,  &'c.,  his  lei- 
sure time  being  his  own,  and  his  congregation 
not  obliged  to  listen  to  his  conversation  or  to 
read  his  writings. — To  Mr.   Wendover.     vi, 

446.  (M.,  1815.) 

7255.  BEUOION,  PubUc  office  and.— 
The  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the 
public  confidence,  by  laying  upon  him  an  in- 
capacity of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  or 
emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this 


or  that  religious  opinion,  ♦  *  *  tends  to 
corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion 
it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a 
monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments, 
those  who  will  externally  profess  and  conform 
to  it. — Statute  of  Religious  Freedom,  viii, 
455.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  238.    (i779-) 

7256.  RELIGION,  Public  opinion  and. 
— We  ought  with  one  heart  and  one  hand  to 
hew  down  the  daring  and  dangerous  efforts 
of  those  who  would  seduce  the  public  opinion 
to  substitute  itself  into  that  tyranny  over  re- 
ligious faith  which  the  laws  have  so  justly 
abdicated.  For  this  reason,  were  my  opinions 
up  to  the  standard  of  those  who  arrogate  the 
right  of  questioning  them,  I  would  not  coun- 
tenance that  arrogance  by  descending  to  an 
explanation. — To  Edward  Dowse,  iv,  478. 
(W.,  1803.) 

7257.  BELIQION,  Beason  and.— Dis- 
pute as  long  as  we  will  on  religious  tenets, 
our  reason  at  last  must  ultimately  decide,  as 
it  is  the  only  oracle  which  God  has  given  us 
to  determine  between  what  really  comes  from 
Him  and  the  phantasms  of  a  disordered  or 
deluded  imagination.  When  He  means  to 
make  a  personal  revelation.  He  carries  con- 
viction of  its  authenticity  to  the  reason  He 
has  bestowed  as  the  umpire  of  truth.  You 
believe  you  have  been  favored  with  such  a 
special  communication.  Your  reason,  not 
mine,  is  to  judge  of  this;  and  if  it  shall  be 
His  pleasure  to  favor  me  with  a  like  admo- 
nition, I  shall  obey  it  with  the  same  fidelity 
with  which  I  would  obey  His  known  will  in 
all  cases.— To  Miles  King,  vi,  387.  (M., 
1814.) 

7258. ,    Hitherto    I    have    been 

under  the  guidance  of  that  portion  of  reason 
which  God  has  thought  proper  to  deal  out 
to  me.  I  have  followed  it  faithfully  in  all 
important  cases,  to  such  a  degree  at  least  as 
leaves  me  without  uneasiness;  and  if  on 
minor  occasions  I  have  erred  from  its  dic- 
tates. I  have  trust  in  Him  who  made  us  what 
we  are.  and  I  know  it  was  not  His  plan  to 
make  us  always  unerring. — To  Miles  King. 
vi.  388.    (M.,  1814.) 

7259.  BELIOION,  Schismatics.— It  was 

the  misfortune  of  mankind  that  during  the 
darker  centuries  the  Christian  priests,  follow- 
ing their  ambition  and  avarice,  combining 
with  the  magistrate  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
people,  could  establish  the  notion  that  schis- 
matics might  be  ousted  of  their  possessions  and 
destroyed.  This  notion  we  have  not  yet 
cleared  ourselves  from.  In  this  case  no  won- 
der the  oppressed  should  rebel,  and  they  will 
continue  to  rebel,  and  raise  disturbance,  until 
their  civil  rights  are  fully  restored  to  them, 
and  all  partial  distinctions,  exclusions  and  in- 
capacitations are  removed. — Notes  on  Re- 
ligion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  103,     (1776?) 

7260.  BELIOION,  Toleration.— How  far 

does  the  duty  of  toleration  extend?  i.  No 
church  is  bound  by  the  duty  of  toleration  to 
retain  within  her  bosom  obstinate  offenders 
against  her  laws.     2.  We  have  no  right  to 
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prejudice  another  in  his  civil  enjoyments  be- 
cause he  is  of  another  church.  If  any  man  err 
from  the  right  way,  it  is  his  own  misfortune, 
no  injury  to  thee;  nor  therefore  art  thou  to 
punish  him  in  the  things  of  this  life  because 
thou  supposeth  he  will  be  miserable  in  that 
which  is  to  come — on  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  charity,  bounty, 
liberahty  are  due  him.— Notes  on  Religion. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  99.  (1776?)  See  Presbyterian 
SriRiT. 

7261. .     Why    have    Christians 

been  distinguished  above  all  people  who  have 
ever  lived,  for  persecutions?  Is  it  because  it 
is  the  genius  of  their  religion  ?  No,  its  genius 
is  the  reverse.  It  is  the  refusing  toleration 
to  those  of  a  different  opinion  which  has 
produced  all  the  bustles  and  wars  on  account 
of  religion.— Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  103.     (1776?) 

7262. .    Three    of    our    papers 

have  presented  us  the  copy  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  which  if  it  has 
really  passed,  will  carry  us  back  to  the 
times  of  the  darkest  bigotry  and  barbar- 
ism, to  find  a  parallel.  Its  purport  is, 
that  all  those  who  shall  hereafter  join 
in  communion  with  the  religious  sect  of 
Shaking  Quakers,  shall  be  deemed  civilly 
dead,  their  marriages  dissolved,  and  all  their 
children  and  property  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  This  act  being  published  nakedly  in 
the  papers,  without  the  usual  signatiires,  or 
any  history  of  the  circumstances  of  its  pas- 
sage, I  am  not  without  a  hope  it  may  have 
been  a  mere  abortive  attempt.  It  contrasts 
singularly  with  a  cotemporary  vote  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  who,  on  a  propo- 
sition to  make  the  belief  in  God  a  necessary 
qualification  for  office, 'rejected  it  by  a  great 
majority,  although  assuredly  there  was  not  a 
single  atheist  in  their  body.  And  you  may 
remember  to  have  heard  that  when  the  act 
for  Religious  Freedom  was  before  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  a  motion  to  insert  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  before  the  phrase,  "the  au- 
thor of  our  holy  religion ",  which  stood  in 
the  bill,  was  rejected,  although  that  was  the 
creed  of  a  great  majority  of  them. — To  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  vii,  79.  Ford  ed.,  x,  91. 
(M..  1817.) 

7263.  RELIGION,  Virginia  laws  re- 
specting.—The  present  [1782]  state  of  oiir 
[Virginia]  laws  on  the  subject  of  religion  is 
this.  The  convention  of  May,  1776,  in  their 
declaration  of  rights,  declared  it  to  be  a  truth, 
and  a  natural  right,  that  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion should  be  free;  but  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  form  on  that  declaration  the  ordinance 
of  government,  instead  of  taking  up  every 
principle  declared  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and 
guarding  it  by  legislative  sanction,  they  passed 
over  that  which  asserted  our  religious  rights, 
leaving  them  as  they  found  them.  The  same 
convention,  however,  when  they  met  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  in  October,  1776, 
repealed  all  acts  of  Parliament  which  had  ren- 
dered criminal  the  maintaining  any  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  forbearing  to  repair  to 
church,  and  the  exercising  any  mode  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  suspended  the  laws  giving  salaries  to 


the  clergy,  which  suspens-'on  was  made  perpct^ 
in  October.  1779.  Statutory  opi»resszon5  t£ 
leligion  being  thus  wiped  away,  we  remain  it 
present  under  those  only  imposed  by  the  ecu- 
men  law,  or  by  our  own  acts  of  Assembly.  \i 
the  common  law.  heresy  was  a  capital  otfenc- 
punishable  by  burning.  Its  definition  was  left :-» 
the  ecclesiastical  judges,  before  whom  the  c  '- 
viction  was,  till  the  statute  of  the  i  El.  c  t. 
circumscribed  it.  by  declaring,  that  noth^r.^ 
should  be  deemed  heresy,  but  what  had  bee-' 
so  determ'ned  by  authority  of  the  canonc^i! 
Scriptures,  or  by  one  of  the  four  first  generJ 
councils,  or  by  some  other  council,  having  f> : 
the  grounds  of  their  declaration  the  cxpre>< 
and  plain  words  of  the  Scriptures.  Here.-) 
thus  circumscribed,  being  an  oflFence  again-i 
the  common  law,  our  act  of  Assembly  of  Oct  - 
l«cr,  1777.  c.  17,  gives  cognizance  of  it  to  ih. 
General  Court,  by  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Court  shall  be  general  'n  all  matters  ^: 
the  common  law.  The  execution  is  by  the  vr  t 
De  haretico  comburcndo.  By  our  act  of  As- 
sembly of  1705,  c.  30,  if  a  person  brought  up  :n 
the  Christian  religion  denies  the  being  of  * 
God,  or  the  Trinity,  or  asserts  that  there  arc 
mere  gods  than  one,  or  denies  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Scriptures  to  be  0: 
divine  authority,  he  is  punishable  on  the  first 
oflence  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or  em- 
ployment, ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military :  on 
the  second,  by  disability  to  sue.  to  take  any  gift 
or  legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  adminis- 
trator, and  by  three  years*  imprisonment,  with- 
out bail.  A  father  s  right  to  the  custody  of  h:s 
own  children  being  founded  in  law  on  his  right 
of  guardianship,  this  being  taken  away,  they 
may,  of  course,  be  severed  from  him,  and  P'-;t 
by  the  authority  of  a  court,  into  more  ortho- 
dox hands.  This  is  a  summary  view  of  that 
religious  slavery  under  which  a  people  have 
been  willing  to  remain,  who  have  lavished  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  the  establishment  of  their 
civil  freedom.  The  error  seems  not  sufficiently 
eradicated,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  acts  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  the 
coercion  of  the  laws.  But  our  rulers  can  have 
no  authority  over  such  natural  rights,  only  as 
we  have  submitted  to  them.  The  r  ghts  of  con- 
science we  never  submitted,  we  could  not  sub- 
mit. We  are  answerable  for  them  to  our  Gt>d 
The  legitimate  powers  of  government  extend 
to  such  acts  only  as  are  iniurious  to  others.  * 
But  it  does  me  no  injury  for  my  neighbor  to 
say  there  are  twenty  gods,  or  no  god.  It  neither 
picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  legs.  If  it  bo 
said,  his  testimony  in  a  court  cannot  be  relied 
on.  reject  it  then,  and  be  the  stigma  on  him. 
Constraint  may  make  him  worse  by  making  him 
a  hypocrite,  but  it  will  never  make  him  a  truer 
man.  It  may  fix  him  obstinately  in  his  errors, 
but  will  not  cure  them. — Notes  on  Vibgima. 
viii,  398.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  262.  (1782.) 

7264.  REPARATION,  I>einand  for.— It 

will  be  very  difficult  to  answer  Mr.  Erskinc's 
demand  respecting  the  water  casks  in  the 
tone  proper  for  such  a  demand.  I  have  heard 
of  one  who,  having  broken  his  cane  over  the 
head  of  another,  demanded  payment  for  his 
cane.  This  demand  might  well  enoagh  have 
made  part  of  an  offer  to  pay  the  damages 

*  Jefferson  makes  the  following  note  from  **Ter> 
tulllanus  ad  Scapulam,  cap.  ii/* 

'*  Tamen  humani  juris  et  naturalis  postestatts  est, 
unicuique  quod  putaverit,  colere ;  neeaUi  obest,  ««c/ 
prodesi^  aiterius  religio,  Sed  nee  religionis  e»t 
cogere  religionem,  quae  sponte  suscipl  debe«t,  oou 
vi.^'— Editor.  See  Church  and  Church  and 
State. 
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done  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
authors  of  the  murders  committed  on  board 
her.— To  James  Madison,  v,  169.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  127.    (M..  Aug.  1807.)    See  Chesapeake. 

7265.  BEFASATION,  War  and.— Con- 
gress could  not  declare  war  without  a  demand 
of  satisfaction.— To  General  Smith,  v,  146. 
(W.,  July  1807.)     See  Indemnification. 

7266.  BEPOSE,  Evils  of.— Your  love  of 
repose  will  lead,  in  its  progress,  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  healthy  exercise,  a  relaxation  of  mind, 
an  indifference  to  everything  around  you,  and 
6.nally  to  a  debility  of  body,  and  hebetude  oi* 
mind,  the  farthest  of  all  things  from  the  hap- 
piness which  the  well-regulated  indulgences  of 
Epicurus  ensure. — To  William  Short,  vii,  140. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  145.     (M.,  1819.) 

7267.  BEPBESENTATIOK,  Appor- 
tioninent  and. — No  invasions  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  fundamentally  so  dangerous  as  the 
tricks  played  on  their  own  numbers,  appor- 
tionment, and  other  circumstances  respecting 
themselves,  and  affecting  their  legal  qualifica- 
tions to  legislate  for  the  Union.— Opinion  on 
Apportionment  Bill.  vii.  601.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
500.     (1792.)    See  Apportionment. 

7268.  BEPBESEKTATION,  Aristoc- 
racy and. — It  will  be  forever  seen  that  of 
bodies  of  men  even  elected  by  the  people, 
there  will  always  be  a  greater  proportion 
aristocratic  than  among  their  constituents. — 
To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  iv,  466.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  212.    (W.,  1803.) 

7269.  BEPBESENTATION,     Broad.^I 

look  for  our  safety  to  the  broad  represen- 
tation of  the  people  [in  Congress].  It  will 
be  more  difficult  for  corrupt  views  to  lay  hold 
of  so  large  a  mass.— To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  455.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

—  BEPBESENTATION,  In  Congress.— 
See  Congress. 

7270.  BEPBESEKTATIOK,  Demo- 
cratic.— The  full  experiment  of  a  govern- 
ment democratical,  but  representative,  was 
and  is  still  reserved  for  us.  The  idea  (taken, 
indeed,  from  tne  little  specimen  formerly  ex- 
isting in  the  English  constitution,  but  now 
lost)  has  been  carried  by  us,  more  or  less, 
into  all  our  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments; but  it  has  not  yet,  by  any  of  us,  been 
pushed  into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  to  leave  no  authority  existing 
not  responsible  to  the  people;  whose  rights. 
however,  to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of  their 
own  industry,  can  never  be  protected  against 
the  selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject  to  their 
control  at  short  periods.  The  introduction  of 
this  new  principle  of  representative  democracy 
has  rendered  useless  almost  everything  writ- 
ten before  on  the  structure  of  government; 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  relieves  our  regret, 
if  the  political  writings  of  Aristotle,  or  of  any 
f>ther  ancient,  have  been  lost,  or  are  unfaith- 
fully rendered  or  explained  to  us. — To  Isaac 
}{,  Tiffany,    vii,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

7271. .     My   most   earnest   wish 

is    to  see  the  republican  element  of  popular 


control  pushed  to  the  maximum  of  its  prac- 
ticable exercise.  I  shall  then  believe  that 
our  Government  may  be  pure  and  perpetual. — 
To  Isaac  H.  Tiffany,    vii,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

7272.  BEPBESEKTATIOK,  Depriva- 
tion of.— George  III.  in  execution  of  the 
trust  confided  to  him,  has,  within  his  own  day, 
loaded  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  with 
debts  equal  to  the  whole  fee-simple  value  of 
their  island,  and,  under  pretext  of  governing 
it,  has  alienated  its  whole  soil  to  creditors 
who  could  lend  money  to  be  lavished  on 
priests,  pensions,  plunder  and  perpetual  war. 
This  would  not  have  been  so,  had  the  people 
retained  organized  means  of  acting  on  their 
agents.  In  this  example,  then,  let  us  read  a 
lesson  for  ourselves,  and  not  "  go  and  do 
likewise  ". — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  36. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  45.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Debt,  Op- 
pressive English. 

7273.  BBFBESENTATION,       Equal.— 

The  French  flatter  themselves  they  shall  form 
a  better  constitution  than  the  English  one.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  in  some  points — worse 
in  others.  It  will  be  better  in  the  article  of 
representation,  which  will  be  more  equal. — 
To  Dr.  Price,    ii,  557.    (P.,  Jan.  178Q.) 

7274. .  At  the  birth  of  our  re- 
public I  committed  my  opinion  fan  equal 
representation]  to  the  world  in  the  draft  of  a 
constitution  annexed  to  the  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia ",  in  which  a  provision  was  inserted  for 
a  representation  permanently  equal.  The  in- 
fancy of  the  subject  at  that  moment,  and  our 
inexperience  of  self-government,  occasioned 
gross  departures  in  that  draft  from  genuine 
republican  canons.  In  truth,  the  abuses  of 
monarchy  had  so  much  filled  all  the  space  of 
political  contemplation,  that  we  imagined 
everything  republican  which  was  not  mon- 
archy. We  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the 
mother  principle,  that  **  governments  are  re- 
publican only  in  proportion  as  they  embody 
the  will  of  their  people,  and  execute  it ". 
ilence.  our  first  constitutions  had  really  no 
leading  principles  in  them.  But  experience 
and  reflection  have  but  more  and  more  con- 
firmed me  in  the  particular  importance  of  the 
equal  representation  then  proposed. — To  Sam- 
uel Kerchival.  vii,  9.  Ford  ed.,  x,  37.  (M., 
1816.) 

7275. .  A  government  is  repub- 
lican in  proportion  as  every  member  com- 
posing it  has  his  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of 
its  concerns  (not  indeed  in  person,  which 
would  be  impracticable  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  city,  or  small  township,  but)  by  representa- 
tives chosen  by  himself,  and  responsible  to 
him  at  short  periods. — To  Samuel  Kerch- 
ival.   vii,  10.     Ford  ed.,  x,  38.     (M.,  18 16.) 

7276. .  Let  every  man  who  fights 

or  pays,  exerci.^^e  his  just  and  equal  right  in 
the  election  of  [members  of  the  Legislature]. 
— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii.  11.  Ford  ed., 
X,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

7277.  REPRESENTATION,  Freedom 
and. — To  us  is  committed  [by  the  Constitu- 
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tion]  the  important  task  of  proving  by  ex- 
ample that  a  government,  if  organized  in  all 
its  parts  on  the  representative  principle,  un- 
adulterated by  the  infusion  of  spurious  ele- 
ments, if  founded,  not  in  the  fears  and  follies 
of  man.  but  on  his  reason,  on  his  sense  of 
right,  on  the  predominance  of  the  social  over 
his  dissocial  passions,  may  be  so  free  as  to 
restrain  him  in  no  moral  right,  and  so  firm 
as  to  protect  him  from  every  moral  wrong. 
— Reply  to  Vermont  Address,  iv,  418.  (W., 
1801.) 

7278.  BEFBESENTATION,  Govern- 
ment  by. — Modern  times  have  *  *  ♦  dis- 
covered the  onlv  device  by  which  the  [equal] 
rights  [of  man]  can  be  secured,  to  wit :  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  acting  not  in  person, 
but  by  representatives  chosen  by  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  by  every  man  of  ripe  years 
and  sane  mind,  who  either  contributes  by  his 
purse  or  person  to  the  support  of  his  country. 
—To  M.  CoRAY.    vii,  319.     (M.,  1823.) 

7279.  BEPBESENTATION,  Govern- 
xnent  without. — Shall  these  governments  be 
dissolved,  their  property  annihilated,  and 
their  people  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  at 
the  imperious  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom 
they  never  saw,  in  whom  they  never  confided, 
and  over  whom  they  have  no  powers  of  pun- 
ishment or  removal,  let  their  crimes  against 
the  American  public  be  ever  so  great? — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  131.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  436.    (1774) 

7280. .    Can  any  one  reason  be 

assigned  why  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand electors  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain 
should  give  law  to  four  millions  in  the  States 
of  America,  every  individual  of  whom  is  equal 
to  every  mdividual  of  them,  in  virtue,  in 
understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength  ?  Were 
this  10  be  admitted,  instead  of  being  a  free 
people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and 
mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  should  sud- 
denly be  found  the  slaves  not  of  one  but  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tyrants,  dis- 
tinguished, too,  from  all  others  by  the  singu- 
lar circumstances,  that  they  are  removed  from 
the  reach  of  fear,  the  only  restraining  motive 
which  may  hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant. — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  131.  Ford 
El).,  i,  436.     (I774-) 

7281.  REPRESENTATION,  Human 
happiness  and. — A  representative  govern- 
ment, responsible  at  short  intervals  of  elec- 
tion, ♦  ♦  ♦  produces  the  greatest  sum  of 
happiness  to  mankind. — R.  to  A.  Vermont 
LE(iisLATURE.    viii.  121.     (1807.) 

7282.  REPRESENTATION,  Imperfect. 
—The  small  and  imperfect  mixture  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  England,  impeded  as 
it  is  by  other  branches,  aristocratical  and 
hereditary,  shows  yet  the  power  of  the  repre- 
sentative principle  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  man.—To  M.  Corav.  vii,  319. 
(M.,  1823.) 

7283.  REPRESENTATION,  Principles 
of. — In  the  structure  of  our  Legislatures,  we 

^k  experience  has  proved   the  benefit  of 


subjecting  questions  to  two  separate  bodies  of 
deliberants;  but  in  constituting  these,  natural 
right  has  been  mistaken,  some  making  C4ie 
of  these  bodies,  and  some  both,  the  represent- 
atives of  property  instead  of  persons ;  where- 
as the  double  deliberation  might  be  as  we!l 
obtained  without  any  violation  of  true  prin- 
ciple, either  by  requiring  a  greater  a^^e  in  one 
of  the  bodies,  or  by  electing  a  proper  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  persons,  dividing 
them  by  lot  into  two  chambers,  and  renewing 
the  division  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order 
to  break  up  all  cabals. — To  John  Cart- 
wright,    vii,  357.     (M..  1824.) 

7284.  REPRESENTATION,     Qualified. 

—Were  our  State  a  pure  democracy,  in  which 
all  its  inhabitants  should  meet  together  to 
transact  all  their  business,  there  would  yet 
be  excluded  from  their  deliberations:  i.  In- 
fants, until  arrived  at  age  of  discretion.  2. 
Women,  who,  to  prevent  depravation  of 
morals  and  ambiguity  of  issue,  could  not  mix 
promiscuously  in  the  public  meetings  of  men. 
3.  Slaves,  from  whom  the  unfortunate  state 
of  things  with  us  takes  away  the  rights  ot 
will  and  of  property.  Those,  then,  who  have 
no  will  could  be  permitted  to  exercise  none  in 
the  popular  assembly;  and.  of  course,  cou'd 
('elegate  none  to  an  agent  in  a  representative 
assembly.  The  business,  in  the  first  case, 
would  be  done  by  qualified  citizens  only  — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  36.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
46.     (M.,  1816.) 

7285.  REPRESENTATION,  Right  of.- 
Does  his  Majesty  seriously  wish,  and  publish 
it  to  the  world,  that  his  subjects  should  give 
up  the  glorious  right  of  representation,  with 
all  the  benefits  derived  from  that,  and  submit 
themselves  the  absolute  slaves  of  his  sov- 
ereign will  ? — Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
136.    Ford  ed.,  i,  441.     (1774) 

7286 .    He    [George    III.]    has 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the 
kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and 
insupportable  tyranny  *  *  ♦  by  refu^ng 
to  pass  certain  laws  unless  the  persons  to  l>e 
benefited  by  them  would  relinquish  the  in- 
estimable right  of  representation  in  the  Leg- 
islature.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Fo«d 
ED.,  ii,  10.     (June  1776.) 

7287. .    He  has  refused  to  pass 

*  ♦  ♦  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would 
relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

7288.  REPRESENTATION,  Per  slaves. 
— I  have  been  told,  that  on  the  question  of 
equal  representation,  our  fellow -citizens  in 
some  sections  of  the  State  [Virginia]  claim 
peremptorily  a  right  of  representation  for 
their  slaves.  Principle  will,  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  open  the  way  for  us  to  cor- 
rect conclusion.  *  ♦  ♦  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  general  Constitution,  our  State  is  allowed 
a  larger  representation  on  account  of  its 
slaves.    But  every  one  knows,  that  that  Con- 
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sitution  was  a  matter  of  compromise ;  a  capit- 
ulation between  coniiicting  interests  and 
opinion.  In  truth,  the  condition  of  different 
descriptions  of  inhabitants  in  any  country  is  a 
matter  of  municipal  arrangement,  of  which  no 
foreign  country  has  a  right  to  take  notice. 
.All  its  inhabitants  are  men  as  to  them.  Thus, 
in  the  New  England  States,  none  have  the 
powers  of  citizens  but  those  whom  they  call 
freemen;  and  none  are  freemen  until  admitted 
by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  of  the  town.  Yet,  in 
the  General  Government,  these  non-freemen 
are  counted  in  their  quantum  of  representation 
and  of  taxation.  So,  slaves  with  us  have  no 
powers  as  citizens;  yet,  in  representation  in 
the  General  Government,  they  count  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five;  and  so  also  in  tax- 
ation. Whether  this  is  equal,  is  not  here  the 
question.  It  is  a  capitulation  of  discordant 
sentiments  and  circumstances,  and  is  obli- 
gatory on  that  ground.  But  this  view  shows 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  claiming  repre- 
sentation for  them  for  the  other  States,  and 
refusing  it  within  our  own. — To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  36.  Ford  ed.,  x,  45.  (M., 
1816.) 

7289.  BEFRE8BNTATZ0N,  Taxation 
and. — Preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed 
hut  by  representatives  chosen  immediately  by 
themselves.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  328. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  475-     (P-.  ^7^7) 

7290.  BEPBISAL,  Act  of  war.— Remon- 
strance and  refusal  of  satisfaction  ought  to 
precede  reprisal,  and  when  reprisal  follows  it 
is  considered  as  an  act  of  war,  and  never  yet 
failed  to  produce  it  in  the  case  of  a  nation  able 
to  make  war.— Opinion  on  the  "Little 
Sarah",    vii.  628.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  259.    (i793) 

7291.  BEPBISAL,  Congress  aiid.--If 
the  case  were  important  enough  to  require 
reprisal,  and  ripe  for  that  step,  Congress  must 
be  called  on  to  take  it;  the  right  of  reprisal 
being  expressly  lodged  with  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  with  the  Executive. — Opin- 
ion on  the  "  Little  Sarah  ".  vii,  628.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  259.     (1793.) 

7292.  BEPBISAL,  BetaUatlon  by.— The 
determination  to  take  all  our  vessels  bound  to 
any  other  than  her  ports,  amounting  to  all 
the  war  she  can  make  (for  we  fear  no  in- 
vasion), it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  let  that 
war  be  all  on  one  side  only,  and  to  make  no 
efi^ort  towards  indemnification  and  retaliation 
by  reprisal. — To  Clement  Caine.  vi,  14. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  330.    (M.,  Sep.  1811.) 

7293.  REPUBLIC,  Definition  of.— It 
fiiust  be  acknowledged  that  the  term  republic 
IS  of  very  vague  application  in  every  lan- 
guage. Witness  the  self-styled  republics  of 
flolland,  Switzerland,  Genoa.  Venice.  Poland. 
Were  I  to  assign  to  this  term  a  precise  and 
fie  finite  idea,  I  would  say,  purely  and  simply, 
it  means  a  government  by  its  citizens  in  mass, 
acting  directly  and  personally,  according  to 
riil^s  established  by  the  majority;  and  that 
every  other  government  is  more  or  less  re- 
publican, in  proportion  as  it  has  in  its  compo- 


sition more  or  less  of  this  ingredient  of  the 
direct  action  of  the  citizens.  Such  a  govern- 
ment is  evidently  restrained  to  very  narrow 
limits  of  space  and  population.  I  doubt  if 
it  would  be  practicable  beyond  the  extent  of 
a  New  England  township. — To  John  Taylor. 
vi,  605.    Ford  ed.,  x,  28.     (M.,  1816.) 

7294. .    The  first  shade  from  this 

pure  element,  which,  like  that  of  pure  vital 
air,  cannot  sustain  life  of  itself,  would  be  where 
the  powers  of  the  government,  being  divided, 
should  be  exercised  each  by  representatives 
chosen  either  p^o  hoc  vice,  or  for  such  short 
terms  as  should  render  secure  the  duty  of  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  their  constituents.  This 
I  should  consider  as  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  pure  republic,  which  is  practicable  on  a 
large  scale  of  country  or  population.  And 
we  have  examples  of  it  in  some  of  our  State 
constitutions,  which,  if  not  poisoned  by  priest- 
craft, would  prove  its  excellence  over  all  mix- 
tures with  other  elements;  and,  with  only 
equal  doses  of  poison,  would  still  be  the  best. 
—To  John  Taylor,  vi,  605.  Ford  ed.,  x,  29. 
(M.,  1816.) 

7295. .  Other  shades  of  republic- 
anism may  be  found  in  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, where  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judiciary  functions,  and  the  different  branches 
of  the  latter,  are  chosen  by  the  people  more  or 
less  directly,  for  longer  terms  of  years,  or  for 
life,  or  made  hereditary;  or  where  there  are 
mixtures  of  authorities,  some  dependent  on, 
and  others  independent  of  the  people.  The 
further  the  departure  from  direct  and  con- 
stant control  by  the  citizens,  the  less  has  the 
government  the  ingredient  of  republicanism; 
evidently  none  where  the  authorities  are  he- 
reditary, as  in  France.  Venice,  &c.,  or  self- 
chosen,  as  in  Holland;  and  little,  where  for 
life,  in  proportion  as  the  life  continues  in  being 
after  the  act  of  election.— To  John  Taylor. 
vi,  606.    Ford  ed.,  x,  29.    (M.,  1816.) 

7296.  .    The    purest    republican 

feature  in  the  government  of  our  own  State, 
is  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
is  equally  so  the  first  year,  less  the  second, 
and  so  on.  The  Executive  still  less,  because 
not  chosen  by  the  people  directly.  The  ju- 
diciary seriously  anti-republican,  because  for 
life;  and  the  national  arm  wielded  ♦  ♦  * 
by  military  leaders,  irresponsible  but  to  them- 
selves. Add  to  this  the  vicious  constitution  of 
our  county  courts  (to  whom  the  justice,  the 
executive  administration,  the  taxation,  police, 
the  military  appointments  of  the  county,  and 
nearly  all  our  daily  concerns  are  confided), 
self-appointed,  ^^eIf-continued.  holding  their 
authorities  for  life,  and  with  an  impossibility 
of  breaking  in  on  the  perpetual  succession  of 
any  faction  once  possessed  of  the  bench. 
They  are  in  truth,  the  executive,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  military  of  their  respective  counties, 
and  the  sum  of  the  counties  makes  the  State. 
And  add,  also,  that  one-half  of  our  brethren 
who  fight  and  pay  taxes,  are  excluded,  like 
helots,  from  the  rights  of  representation,  as 
if  society  were  instituted  for  the  soil,  and  not 
for  the  men  inhabiting  it ;  or  one-half  of  these 
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could  dispose  of  the  rights  and  the  will  of  the 
other  half,  without  their  consent* — To  John 
Taylor,  vi,  606.  Ford  ed.,  x,  29.  (M., 
1816.) 

7297. .    If,  then,  the  control  of 

the  people  over  the  organs  of  their  govern- 
ment be  the  measure  of  its  republicanism, 
and  I  confess  I  know  no  other  measure,  it 
must  be  agreed  that  our  governmenis  have 
much  less  of  republicanism  than  ousrht  to  have 
been  expected;  in  other  words,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  less  regular  control  over  their  agents 
than  their  rights  and  their  interests  require. 
And  this  I  ascribe,  not  to  any  want  of  re- 
publican dispositions  in  those  who  formed 
these  constitutions,  but  to  a  submission  of 
true  principle  to  European  authorities,  to 
speculators  on  government,  whose  fears  of 
the  people  have  been  inspired  by  the  populace 
of  their  own  great  cities,  and  were  unjustly 
entertained  against  the  independent,  the 
happy,  and,  therefore,  orderly  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Much  I  apprehend  that  the 
golden  moment  is  past  for  reforming  these 
heresies.  The  fimctionaries  of  public  power 
rarely  strengthen  in  their  dispositions  to 
abridge  it,  and  an  unorganized  call  for  timely 
amendment  is  likely  to  prevail  against  an 
organized  opposition  to  it.  We  are  told  that 
things  are  going  on  well ;  why  change  them  ? 
" Chi  sta  bene,  non  si  muova"  said  the 
Italian,  *'  let  him  who  stands  well,  stand 
still ".  This  is  true ;  and  I  verily  believe  they 
would  go  on  well  with  us  under  an  absolute 
monarch,  while  our  present  character  remains, 
of  order,  industry  and  love  of  peace,  and  re- 
strained, as  he  would  be,  by  the  proper  spirit 
of  the  people.  But  it  is  while  it  remains  such, 
we  should  provide  against  the  consequences 
of  its  deterioration.  And  let  us  rest  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  yet  be  done,  and  spare  our- 
selves the  pain  of  evils  which  may  never 
happen.— To  John  Taylor,  vi,  607.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  30.    (M.,  1816.) 

7298. .  In  the  General  Govern- 
ment, the  House  of  Representatives  is  mainly 
republican;  the  Senate  scarcely  so  at  all,  as 
not  elected  by  the  people  directly,  and  so  long 
secured  even  against  those  who  do  elect  them ; 
the  Executive  more  republican  than  the  Sen- 
ate, from  its  shorter  term,  its  election  by  the 
people,  in  practice  (for  they  vote  for  A  only 
on  an  assurance  that  he  will  vote  for  B) 
and  because,  in  practice  also,  a  principle  of 
rotation  seems  to  be  in  a  course  of  establish- 
ment; the  judiciary  independent  of  the  nation, 
I  heir  coercion  by  impeachment  being  found 
nugatory. — To  John  Taylor,  vi,  607.  Ford 
ID.,  X,  30.     (M.,  1816.) 

7299. .  On  this  view  of  the  im- 
port of  the  term  republic,  instead  of  saying, 
as  has  been  said,  "  that  it  may  mean  anything 
or  nothing",  we  may  say  with  truth  and 
meaning,  that  governments  are  more  or  less 
republican,  as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
clement  of  popular  election   and   control   in 

•Jefferson  here  quotes  from  Sir  William  Jones's 
ode  the  lines  beginning :  ^' What  constitutes  a  State  ?  " 
-Editor  . 


their  composition ;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  is  the  safest  deposi- 
tary of  their  own  rights,  and  especially,  that 
the  evils  flowing  from  the  duperies  of  int 
people  are  less  injurious  than  those  from  the 
egoism  of  their  agents,  I  am  a  friend  to  that 
composition  of  government  which  has  in  it 
the  most  of  this  ingredient.  And  I  sincerek 
believe  *  *  *  that  banking  establishment^ 
are  more  dangerous  than  standing  armies: 
and  that  the  principle  of  spending  money  to 
be  paid  by  posterity,  under  the  name  of  fund- 
ing, is  but  swindling  futurity  on  a  large 
scale. — To  John  Taylor,  vi,  608.  Ford  eh., 
X,  31.    (M.,  1816.) 

7300.  BEPUBUC,  Essence  of. — Action  | 
by  the  citizens  in  person,  in  affairs  within 
their  reach  and  competence,  and  in  all  others 
by  representatives,  chosen  immediately,  and 
removable  by  themselves,  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  a  republic. — To  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours, vi,  591.  Ford  ed.,  x,  24.  (P.F.. 
1816.) 

7301.  REPUBLIC,  First  principle  o£.- 

The  first  principle  of  republicanism  in  that 
the  lex  majoris  partis  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  every  society  of  individuals  of  equal  right ; 
to  consider  the  will  of  the  society  enounced 
by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote,  as  sacred  a5 
if  unanimous,  is  the  first  of  all  lessons  of  im- 
portance, yet  the  last  which  is  thoroughly 
learnt.  This  law  once  disregarded,  no  other 
remains  but  that  of  force,  which  ends  neces- 
sarily in  military  despotism. — ^To  Baron 
Humboldt,  vii,  75.  Ford  ed.,  x,  89.  (M., 
1817.) 

7302.  REPUBLIC  (American),  Estab- 
lishment of.— In  the  great  work  which  ha? 
been  effected  in  America,  no  individual  has 
a  right  to  take  any  great  share  to  him«%elf. 
Our  people  in  a  body  are  wise,  because  they 
are  under  the  unrestrained  and  unperverted 
operation  of  their  own  understanding.  Tho-^e 
whom  they  have  assigned  to  the  direction  of 
their  affairs,  have  stood  with  a  pretty  even 
front.  If  any  one  of  them  was  withdrawn 
many  others  entirely  equal,  have  been  read> 
to  fill  his  place  with  as  good  abilities.  A 
nation,  composed  of  such  materials,  and  free 
in  all  its  members  from  distressing  want>. 
furnishes  hopeful  implements  for  the  interest- 
ing experiment  of  self-government;  and  we 
feel  that  we  are  acting  under  obligations  not 
confined  to  the  limits  of  our  own  society.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  sensible  that  we  are 
acting  for  all  mankind;  that  circumstance> 
denied  to  others,  but  indulged  to  us,  have  im- 
posed on  us  the  duty  of  proving  what  is  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  self-government  in 
which  a  society  may  venture  to  leave  its  in- 
dividual members. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, iv,  440.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  158.  (W., 
1802.) 

7303.  BEPUBUC  (American),  Main- 
tenance of. — Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
republicanism  in  France,  we  are  able  to  pre- 
serve it  inviolate  here. — To  John  Brecken- 
RiDGE.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  418.    (Pa.,  Jan,  1800.) 
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7304.  BEPITBLIC  (American),  A  model. 

— The  spirit  of  our  citizens  *  *  *  will 
make  this  government  in  practice,  what  it  is 
in  principle,  a  model  for  the  protection  of 
man  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  order.— To 
General  Kosciusko,  iv,  295.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
1799.) 

7305.  BEPITBLIC    (American),    Perils 
of.— I  had  sent  to  the  President  yesterday 
[  May  22]  drafts  of  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Provisory  Executive  Council  of  France,  and 
one  from  myself  to  Mr.  Temant,  both  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recall.    I  called  on  him  to-day 
( May  23J.    He  said  there  was  an  expression 
in  one  of  them,  which  he  had  never  before 
>een  in  any  of  our  public  communications,  to 
wit,  "  our  republic  ".    The  letter  prepared  for 
him  to  the  Council,  began  thus:  "The  Citi- 
zen Temant  has  delivered  to  me  the  letter 
wherein  you  inform  me,  that  yielding,  &c., 
you  had  determined  to  recall  him  from  his 
mission,  as  your  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
our    republic"    He     had    underscored     the 
words,  our  republic.     He  said  that  certainly 
ours  was  a  republican  government,  but  yet 
we  had  not  used  that  style  in  this  way;  that 
if  anybody  wanted  to  change  its  form  into  a 
monarchy,   he   was  sure  it  was  only  a   few 
individuals,  and  that  no  man  in  the  United 
States  would  set  his  face  against  it  more  than 
himself;  but  that  this  was  not  what  he  was 
afraid  of;  his  fears  were  from  another  quar- 
ter; that  there  was  more  danger  of  anarchy 
being  introduced.    He  adverted  to  a  piece  in 
Freneau's  paper  of  yesterday,  said  he  despised 
all  their  attacks  on  him  personally,  but  that 
there  never  had  been  an  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  meaning  in  the  Executive  line  only, 
but   in   any  line,   which  that  paper  had  not 
abused.     He  had  also  marked  the  word  re- 
public thus   V    where  it  was  applied  to  the 
French  republic.    He  was  evidently  .«orc  and 
warm,  and  I  took  his  intention  to  be,  that  I 
should  interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau, 
perhaps  withdraw  his  appointment  of  transla- 
ting clerk  to  my  office.    But  I  will  not  do  it. 
His  paper  has  saved  the  Constitution,  which 
was   galloping  fast  into  monarchy,  and  has 
been  checked  by  no  means  so  powerfully  as  by 
that  paper.    It  is  well  and  universally  known, 
that  it  has  been  that  paper  which  has  checked 
:he  career  of  the  monocrats;  and  the  Presi- 
:ient.  not  sensible  of  the  designs  of  the  party, 
hias  not  with  his  usual  good  sense  and  sang 
roid,  looked  on  the  efforts  and  effects  of  this 
•ree   press,  and  seen  that,  though  some  bad 
hings  have  passed  through  it  to  the  public, 
'ct  the  good  have  preponderated  immensely. — 
The  Anas,    ix,  144.    Ford  ed.,  i,  230.    {Sfay 
793.) 

7306.  BEPITBLIC  (American),  Salva- 
lon  of. — To  save  the  Republic  *  *  *  is 
he  first  and  supreme  law. — Autobiography. 
,  82.     Ford  ed.,  i,  114.     (1821.) 

7307.  BEPUBLIC.  (American),  Stability 
f. — We  can  no  longer  say  there  is  nothing 
ew  under  the  sun.  For  this  whole  chapter 
1  the  history  of  man  is  new.  The  great  cx- 
?nt  of  our  Republic  is  new.    Its  sparse  habi- 


tation is  new.  The  mighty  wave  of  public 
opinion  which  has  rolled  over  it  is  new.  But 
the  most  pleasing  novelty  is,  its  so  quietly  sub- 
siding over  such  an  extent  of  surface  to  its 
true  level  again.  The  order  and  good  sense 
displayed  in  this  recovery  from  delusion,  and 
in  the  momentous  crisis  which  lately  arose 
[election  of  President],  really  bespeak  a 
strength  of  character  in  our  nation  which 
augurs  well  for  the  duration  of  our  Republic ; 
and  I  am  much  better  satisfied  now  of  its 
stability  than  I  was  before  it  was  tried. — To 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  374.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  22.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

7308.  .    We    may    still    believe 

with  security  that  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  must  for  ages  yet  be  sub- 
stantially republican. — To  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, iv,  297.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  369.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

7309.  — -   The    resistance    which 

our  Republic  has  opposed  to  a  course  of 
operation,  for  which  it  was  not  destined, 
shows  a  strength  of  body  which  affords  the 
most  flattering  presage  of  duration.  I  hope 
we  shall  now  be  permitted  to  steer  her  in 
her  natural  course,  and  to  show  by  the 
smoothness  of  her  motion  the  skill  with  which 
she  has  been  formed  for  it. — To  General 
Warren,     iv,  375.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

7310. .    We  are  never  permitted 

to  despair  of  the  Commonwealth. — To  James 
Madison,     ii,  331.     (P.,  1787.) 

7311. .  The  good  citizen   must 

never    despair    of  the    Commonwealth. —To 

Nathaniel  Niles.  iv,  376.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24. 
(W.,  1801.) 

7312.  BEPUBLIC  (American),  Tri- 
umphant.— The  cause  of  republicanism,  tri- 
umphing in  Europe,  can  never  fail  to  do  so 
here  in  the  long  run. — To  Archibald  Stuart. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  378.    (M.,  May  1799.) 

7313.  BEPUBLIC  (American),  Wash- 
ington and. — I  was  happy  to  see  that  Ran- 
dolph had,  by  accident,  used  the  expression 
"our  republic",  in  the  [President's]  speech. 
The  President,  however,  made  no  objection  to 
it.  and  so,  as  much  as  it  had  disconcerted 
him  on  a  former  occasion  with  me,  it  was 
now  put  into  his  own  mouth  to  be  pronounced 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature.* — The 
Anas,  ix,  183.  Ford  ed.,  i,  270.  (Nov. 
1793.) 

7314.  BEPUBLIC  (English),  France 
and. — Nothing  can  establish  firmly  the  re- 
publican principles  of  our  government  but  an 
establishment  of  them  in  England.  France 
will  be  the  apostle  for  this. — To  E.  Ran- 
dolph, iv.  192.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  156.  (Pa., 
June  1797.) 

7315.  BEPUBLIC  (English),  Prospect- 
ive.— If  I  could  but  see  the  French  and  Dutch 
at  peace  with  the  rest  of  their  continent,  I 
should  have  little  doubt  of  dining  with  Piche- 

•  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney  General,  had  been 
selected  tr>  write  the  speech,  or  message,  to  Con- 
gress.—Editor. 
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gru  in  London,  next  autumn;  for  I  believe 
I  should  be  tempted  to  leave  my  clover  for 
awhile,  to  go  and  hail  the  dawn  of  liberty  and 
republicanism  in  that  island. — To  William  B. 
Giles,  iv.  118.  Forded.,  vii,  11.  (M.,  April 
1795.) 

7316.  BEFUBXilG  (French),  America 
and. — I  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  new  government  .  in 
France,  being  perfectly  convinced  that  if  it 
takes  place  there,  it  will  spread  sooner  or 
later  all  over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a 
check  there  would  retard  the  revival  of  lib- 
erty in  other  countries.  I  consider  the  es- 
tablishment and  success  of  their  government 
as  necessary  to  stay  up  our  own,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  back  to  that  kind  of  half- 
way house,  the  English  constitution. — To 
George  Mason,  iii,  209.  Ford  ed.,  v,  274. 
(Pa.,  Feb.  1791) 

7317.  REPUBLIC  (French),  Bonaparte 
and. — I  fear  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  laboring  in  the  same  cause,  have 
a  great  deal  of  crime  and  misery  to  wade 
through.  My  confidence  has  been  placed  in 
the  head,  not  in  the  heart  of  Bonaparte. 
I  hoped  he  would  calculate  truly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fame  of  a  Washington 
and  a  Cromwell.  Whatever  his  views  may  be, 
he  has  transferred  the  destinies  of  the  republic 
from  the  civil  to  the  military  arm.  Some 
will  use  this  as  a  lesson  against  the  practica- 
l)ility  of  republican  government.  I  read  it  as 
a  lesson  against  the  danger  of  standing 
armies. — To  Samuel  Adams,  iv,  321.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  425.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1800.) 

7318.  BEPUBLIC    (French),    Future.— 

France  will  vet  attain  representative  govern- 
ment. You  observe  it  makes  the  basis  of 
every  constitution  which  has  been  demanded 
or  offered. — of  that  demanded  by  their  Sen- 
ate ;  of  that  oflFered  by  Bonaparte ;  and  of  that 
granted  by  Louis  XVIIL  The  idea,  then,  is 
rooted,  and  will  be  established,  although 
rivers  of  blood  may  yet  flow  between  them 
and  their  object— To  John  Adams,  vi,  525. 
(M.,  1816.) 

7319.  REPUBLIC  (French),  Gratitude 
to. — I  hope  you  have  been  sensible  of  the  gen- 
eral interest  which  my  countrymen  take  in  ail 
the  successes  of  your  republic.  In  this  no 
one  joins  with  more  enthusiasm  than  myself, 
an  enthusiasm  kindled  by  our  love  of  liberty, 
by  my  gratitude  to  your  nation  who  helped 
us  to  acquire  it,  by  my  wishes  to  see  it  ex- 
tended to  all  men,  and  first  to  those  whom 
we  love  most. — To  M.  Odit.  iv,  123.  (M., 
May  1795.) 

7320.  REPUBLIC  (French),  Sympathy 
with. — Be  assured  that  the  government  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  view  with 
the  most  sincere  pleasure  every  advance  of 
France  towards  its  happiness,  an  object  essen- 
tially connected  with  its  liberty,  and  they  con- 
sider the  union  of  principles  and  pursuits  be- 
tween our  two  countries  as  a  link  which  binds 
still  closer  their  interests  and  affections.  The 
genuine  and  general  effusions  of  joy  which 


you  saw  over:  pread  our  country,  on  their  see- 
ing the  liberties  of  yours  rise  superior  to 
foreign  invasion  and  domestic  trouble,  have 
proved  to  you  that  our  sympathies  arc  great 
and  sincere,  and  we  earnestly  wish  on  our 
part  that  these  our  natural*  dispositions  may 
be  improved  to  mutual  good,  by  establishing 
our  commercial  intercourse  on  principles  a^^ 
friendly  to  natural  right  and  freedom,  as  are 
those  of  our  government. — To  Jean  Baptiste 
Ternant.  iii,  517.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  189.  <,  Pa., 
Feb.  1793.) 

7321.  BEPUBLIC  (French),  Washing- 
ton and. — I  have  laid  before  the  President  of 
the  United  States  your  notification.  *  ♦  * 
in  the  name  of  the  Provisory  Executive 
Council  charged  with  the  administration  of 
your  government,  that  the  French  nation  ha> 
constituted  itself  into  a  Republic,  ihe  Presi- 
dent receives  with  great  satisfaction  this  at- 
tention of  the  Executive  Council,  and  the 
desire  they  have  manifested  of  making 
known  to  us  the  resolution  entered  into  by 
the  National  Convention,  even  before  a  de- 
finitive regulation  of  their  new  establishment 
could  take  place. — To  Jean  Baptiste  Ter- 
nant. iii,  516.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  189.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
1793.) 

7322.  BEPXJBLIC  (French),  Washing;- 
ton's  cabinet  and.— We  met  at  the  Prc-i 
dent's  to  examine  by  paragraphs  the  draft  of 
a  letter  I  had  prepared  to  (jouvemeur  Morn-; 
on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Genet.  There  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  any  part  of  it,  ex- 
cept on  this  expression,  **  An  attempt  to  em- 
broil both,  to  add  still  another  nation  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  to  draw  on  botii 
a  reproach  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  never  stain 
the  history  of  either,  that  of  liberty  zi'anin, 
on  herself".  Hamilton  moved  to  strike  or.: 
the.^^e  words,  "  that  of  liberty  warring  on  her- 
self ".  He  urged  generally  that  it  would  give 
offence  to  the  combined  powers:  that  :r 
amounted  to  a  declaration  that  they  were 
warring  on  liberty;  that  wc  were  not  callei 
on  to  declare  that  the  cause  of  France  \va> 
that  of  liberty ;  that  he  had  at  first  been  with 
them  with  all  his  heart,  but  that  he  had  Ii>r.g 
since  left  them,  and  was  not  for  encouragirg 
the  idea  here,  that  the  cause  of  France  \va- 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  general,  or  could  ha\v.* 
either  connection  or  influence  in  our  affair^ 
Knox,  according  to  custom,  jumped  pliin^ 
into  all  his  opinions.  The  President,  with  a 
good  deal  of  positiveness,  declared  in  fauu 
of  the  expression ;  that  he  considered  the  pur- 
suit of  France  to  be  that  of  liberty,  however 
they  might  sometimes  fail  of  the  best  mean^ 
of  obtaining  it ;  that  he  had  never  at  any  tirce 
entertained  a  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success 
if  they  hung  well  together;  and  that  as  i.- 
their  dissensions,  there  were  such  contradic- 
tory accounts  given,  that  no  one  could  ic ' 
what  to  believe.  I  observed  that  it  had  been 
supposed  among  us  all  along  that  the  present 
letter  might  become  public;  that  we  hati 
therefore,  three  parties  to  attend  to.— i-t 
France;  2d,  her  enemies;  3d,  the  people  <'J 

*  Mutual  in  PORD  EDITION.— EDITOR. 
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the  United  States;  that  as  to  the  enemies  of 
France,  it  ought  not  to  offend  them,  because 
the  passage  objected  to,  only  spoke  of  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  United  States,  a  free  na- 
tion, war  on   France,   a  free  nation,   which 
would  be   liberty   warring   on   herself,   and, 
therefore,  a  true  fact;  that  as  to  France,  we 
were  taking  so  harsh  a  measure    (desiring 
her  to  recall  her  minister)  that  a  precedent 
for  it  could  scarcely  be  found ;  that  we  knew 
that  minister  would  represent  to  his  govern- 
ment that  our  Executive  was  hostile  to  lib- 
erty,  leaning  to  monarchy,   and   would   en- 
deavor to  parry  the  charges  on  himself,  by 
rendering  suspicious  the  source  from  which 
they  flowed;  that,  therefore,  it  was  essential 
to  satisfy  France,  not  only  of  our  friendship 
to  her,  but  our  attachment  to  the  general 
cause  of  liberty,  and  to  hers  in  partfcular; 
that  as  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  knew  there  were  suspicions  abroad  that 
the   Executive,    in    some   of   its   parts,    was 
tainted  with  a  hankering  after  monarchy,  an 
indisposition  towards  liberty,  and  towards  the 
French  cause;  and  that  it  was  important,  by 
an  explicit  declaration,  to  remove  these  sus- 
picions,  and   restore   the  confidence   of   the 
people  in  their  government.     Randolph  op- 
posed the  passage  on  nearly  the  same  ground 
with  Hamilton.     He  added,  that  he  thought 
it  had  been  agreed  that  this  corre<?pondence 
should  contain  no  expressions  which  could 
give  offence  to  either  party.    I  replied  that  it 
had  been  my  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
correspondence,  that  while  we  were  censuring 
the  conduct  of  the  French  minister,  we  should 
make  the  most  cordial  declarations  of  friend- 
ship to  them;  that  in  the  first  letter  or  two 
of  the  correspondence,  I  had  inserted  expres- 
sions of  that  kind,  but  that  himself  and  the 
other  two  gentlemen  had  struck  them  out; 
that  I  thereupon  conformed  to  their  opinion 
in   my  subsequent  letters,  and  had  carefully 
avoided   the   insertion   of  a   single   term   of 
friendship    to    the    French    nation,    and    the 
letters  were  as  dry  and  husky  as  if  written 
between  the  generals  of  two  enemy  nations; 
that  on  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  such  expressions  ought  to 
be    inserted    in    the    letter   now    under    con- 
sideration, and  I  had  accordingly  charged  it 
pretty  well   with  them;   that   I   had   further 
thought  it  essential  to  satisfy  the  French  and 
our  own  citizens  of  the  light  in  which  we 
viewed  their  cause,  and  of  our  fellow  feeling 
for    the   general   cause   of   liberty,    and    had 
ventured  only   four   words   on   the   subject; 
that  there  was  not  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the    letter  one  other  expression  or  word  in 
favor  of  liberty,  and  I  should  think  it  singu- 
lar,   at  least,   if  the  single  passage  of  that 
character  should  be  struck  out.     The  Presi- 
dent again   spoke.     He  came  into  the  idea 
that  attention  was  due  to  the  parties  who  had 
been    mentioned,    France    and    the    United 
States ;  that  as  to  the  former,  thinking  it  cer- 
tain their  affairs  would  issue  in  a  government 
of    some    sort — of   considerable    freedom— it 
was  the  only  nation  with  whom  our  relations 
could  be  counted  on;  that  as  to  the  United 


States,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  uni- 
versal attachment  to  the  cause  of  France,  and 
of  the  solidity  of  their  republicanism.  He 
declared  his  strong  attachment  to  the  expres- 
sion, but  finally  left  it  to  us  to  accommodate. 
It  was  struck  out,  of  course,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  affection  in  the  context  were  a  good 
deal  taken  down. — The  Anas,  ix,  169. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  259.     (Aug.  1793.) 

7323.  BEPUBLIC  OF  LETTEBS,  Dic- 
tatorship.—No  republic  is  more  real  than 
that  of  letters,  and  I  am  the  last  in  princi- 
ples, as  I  am  the  least  in  pretensions  to  any 
dictatorship  in  it. — To  Noah  Webster,  iii, 
201.    Ford  ed.,  v,  254.    (Pa.,  1790.) 

7324.  BEPUBLIC  OF  LETTEBS,  Wars  [. 
and. — The  republic  of  letters  is  unaffected  by 
the   wars   of  geographical   divisions   of  the 
earth.—To   Dr.    Patterson,     vi,    11.     (M., 
1811.) 

7325.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental), American.— The  light  from  our 
West  seems  to  have  spread  and  illuminated 
the  very  engines  employed  to  extinguish  it. 
It  has  given  them  a  glimmering  of  their  rights 
and  their  power.  The  idea  of  representative 
government  has  taken  root  and  growth  among 
them.  Their  masters  feel  it,  and  are  saving 
themselves  by  timely  offers  of  this  modifica- 
tion of  their  powers.  Belgium,  Prussia,  Po- 
land. I-ombardy,  &c.,  are  now  offered  a  rep- 
resentative organization ;  illusive,  probably,  at 
first,  but  it  will  grow  into  power  in  the  end. 
Opinion  is  power,  and  that  opinion  will  come. 
—To  John  Adams,    vi,  525.    (M.,  1816.)  , 

7326.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental) Apostasy  from.— An  apostasy  from 
republicanism  to  royalism  is  unprecedented 
and  impossible. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  5. 
Forded.,  v,  83.    (P.,  1789.) 

7327.  REPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental), Catholic  principle  of. — The  cath- 
olic principle  of  republicanism  is  that  every 
people  may  establish  what  form  of  govern- 
ment they  please,  and  change  it  as  they 
please,  the  will  of  the  nation  being  the  only 
thing  essential.* — The  Anas.  ix.  129.  Ford 
ed.,  i.  214.     (1792.) 

7328.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental), Extension  of.— It  is  hoped  that  by 
a  due  poise  and  partition  of  powers  between 
the  General  and  particular  governments,  we 
have  found  the  secret  of  extending  the 
benign  blessings  of  republicanism  over  still 
greater  tracts  of  country  than  we  possess, 
and  that  a  subdivision  may  be  avoided  for 
ages,  if  not  for  ever. — To  James  Sullivan. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  369.     (Pa..  1791.) 

7329.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental), Happiness  and.— I  conscientiously 
believe  that  governments  founded  in  repub- 
lican principles  are  more  friendly  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  at  large,  and  especially 

•  "  I  took  the  occasion,"  s»ys  Jefferson,  **fttmi9hed 
by  Pincknev's  letter  of  Sep.  19,  askinff  instructions 
how  to  conduct  himself  with  respect  to  the  French 
Revolution  to  lay  down  this  principle.*'— EDITOR. 
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of  a  people  so  capable  of  self-governtiient  as 
otirs.— To  David  Howell,  v,  554.  (M., 
1810.) 

7330.  BEPUBLICANISM  (aorern- 
mental).  Majority  rule. — ^A  nation  ceases  to 
be  republican  *  *  ♦  when  the  will  of  the 
majority  ceases  to  be  the  law. — R^ply  to  Ad- 
dress.   V,  262.    (W.,  1808.) 

7331.  BEPXTBLICAHISM  (aovern- 
mental),  Bights  of  man  and.— The  repub- 
lican is  the  only  form  of  government  which 
is  not  eternally  at  open  or  secret  war  with 
the  rights  of  mankind. — Reply  to  Address. 
iii,  128.    Ford  ed.,  v,  147.    (1790.) 

7382.  BEPUBLICAKISM  (Qorern- 
mental),  Schools  of.— The  best  schools  for 
republicanism  are  London,  Versailles,  Mad- 
fid,  Vienna,  Berlin.  &c. — To  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,    ii,  234.     (P.,  1787.) 

7333.  AEFTTBLICANISH  (Govern- 
mental), Union  and.— It  is,  indeed,  of  little 
consequence  who  govern  us,  if  they  sincerely 
and  zealously  cherish  the  principles  of  Union 
and  republicanism. — To  General  Dearborn. 
vii,  215.    Ford  ed.,  x,  192.    (M.,  1821.) 

7334.  BEPXTBLICANISM  (Partisan), 
Ardent  and  moderate. — I  had  always  ex- 
pected that  when  the  republicans  should  have 
put  down  all  things  under  their  feet,  they 
would  schismatize  among  themselves.  I  al- 
ways expected,  too,  that  whatever  names  the 
parties  might  bear,  the  real  division  would  be 
into  moderate  and  ardent  republicanism.  In 
this  division  there  is  no  great  evil, — not  even 
if  the  minority  obtain  the  ascendency  by  the 
accession  of  federal  votes  to  their  candidate; 
because  this  gives  us  one  shade  only,  instead 
of  another,  of  republicanism.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  apostasy  only  when  they  purchase 
the  votes  of  federalists  with  a  participation  in 
honor  and  power. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  v, 
121.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  102.    (W.,  July  1807.) 

7335.  BEBTHBLICAKISM  (Partisan), 
Benefits  of. — If  we  are  left  in  peace,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  wonderful  turn  in  the  public 
opinion  now  manifestly  taking  place  and 
rapidly  increasing,  will  *  *  ♦  become  so 
universal  and  so  weighty,  that  friendship 
abroad  and  freedom  at  home  will  be  firmly 
established  by  the  influence  and  constitutional 
powers  of  the  people  at  large. — To  General 
Kosciusko,    iv,  295.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

7336.  BEPXTBLICAXISM      (Partisan), 

Corruption. — How  long  we  can  hold  our 
ground  I  do  not  know.  We  are  not  incorrup- 
tible; on  the  contrary,  corruption  is  making 
sensible  though  silent  progress.  Offices  are 
as  acceptable  in  Virginia  as  elsewhere,  and 
whenever  a  man  has  cast  a  longing  eye  on 
them,  a  rottonness  begins  in  his  conduct. — 
To  Tench  Coxe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  380.  (M., 
May,  1799.) 

7337.  BEPtTBLICANlSM  (Partisan), 
Paith  in. — The  tide  against  our  Constitution 

unquestionably   strong,   but   it   will    turn. 
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Everything  tells  me  so,  and  everything  veri- 
fies the  prediction.— To  William  Branch 
Giles.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  516.    (M.,  Dec  1797.; 

7338.  BEPUBLICANISM      (Partisan). 

Fidelity  to.— I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  re- 
ferrmg  him  [Brissot  de  WarvilleJ  to  you  for 
a  true  state  of  republicanism  here,  as  for  the 
characters,  objects,  numbers  and  force  of  our 
parties.  It  is  really  interesting  that  these 
should  be  .well  understood  in  France,  an<l 
particularly  by  their  government.  Particular 
circumstances  have  generated  suspicions 
among  them  that  we  are  swerving  from  our 
republicanism.—To  Dr.  Enoch  Edwards 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  248.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

7339.  BEPUBLICANISM       (Partisan), 

Fortifying.— My  great  anxiety  at  present  is. 
to  avail  ourselves  of  our  ascendency  to  estab- 
lish good  principles  and  good  practices:  to 
fortify  republicanism  behind  as  many  bar- 
riers as  possible,  that  the  outworks  may  give 
time  to  rally  and  save  the  citadel,  should 
that  be  again  in  danger.— To  John  Dickin- 
son,   iv,  424.    (W.,  1801.) 

7840.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Partisan), 
The  Judiciary  and.— The  revolution  of  1800 
was  as  real  a  revolution  in  the  principle- 
of  our  government  as  that  of  1776  was  in  its 
form;  not  effected,  indeed,  by  the  sword.  a> 
that,  but  by  the  rational  and  peaceable  in- 
strument of  reform,  the  suffrage  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  nation  declared  its  will  by  dismiss- 
ing functionaries  of  one  principle,  and  elect- 
ing those  of  another,  in  the  two  branches. 
Executive  and  Legislative,  submitted  to  their 
election.  Over  the  Judiciary  department,  the 
Constitution  had  deprived  them  of  their  con- 
trol. That,  therefore,  has  continued  the  rep- 
robated system,  and  although  new  matter  has 
been  occasionally  incorporated  into  the  old, 
yet  the  leaven  of  the  old  mass  .seems  to  a*^- 
similate  to  itself  the  new,  and  after  twenty 
years*  confirmation  of  the  federal  system  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  declared  through  the 
medium  of  elections,  we  find  the  Judiciary  on 
every  occasion,  still  driving  us  into  consoli- 
dation.—To  Spencer  Roane,  vii.  133.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  140.  (P.F.,  1819.)  See  Centraliza- 
tion, Judiciary  and  Supreme  Court. 

7341.  BEPTTBLICAKISM      (Partisan), 

Liberty  and.^Under  republicanism,  our  citi- 
zens generally  are  enjoying  a  very  grcit 
degree  of  liberty  and  security  in  the  most 
temperate  manner. — To  M.  Fictet.  iv  j6i 
(W.,  1803.)  ^* 

7342.  BEPUBLI0ANI8M  (Futisan). 
Missouri  question  and.— [The  Missouri 
question]  has  given  resurrection  to  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  men.  They  have  had  the  ad- 
dress, by  playing  on  the  honest  feelings  of 
our  former  friends,  to  seduce  them  from  their 
kindred  spirits,  and  to  borrow  their  weight 
into  the  federal  scale.  Desperate  of  regain- 
ing power  under  political  distinctions,  thev 
have  adroitly  wriggled  into  its  seat  under 
the  auspices  of  morality,  and  are  again  in  the 
ascendency  from  which  their  sins  had  hurled 
them.    It  is,  indeed,  of  little  consequence  who 
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govern  us  if  they  sincerely  and  zealously 
cherish  the  principles  of  union  and  repub- 
licanism.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  191.  (M.,  1821.)  See  Missouri 
Question  and  Parties. 

7343.  BEFUBLICANISK      (Partisan), 

Outlawed. — Republicanism  had  been  the 
mark  on  Cain,  which  had  rendered  those  who 
bore  it  exiles  from  all  portion  in  the  trusts 
and  authorities  of  their  country. — To  Benja- 
min Hawkins,  iv,  466.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  212. 
(W.,  1803.)    See  Office  and  Offices. 

7344.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Partisan), 
The  people  and.— The  people  are  essentially 
republican.  They  retain  unadulterated  the 
principles  of  '75,  and  those  who  arc  conscious 
of  no  change  in  themselves  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  long  run. — To  James  Lewis,  Jr. 
iv,  241.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.     (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

7345. .    The  people  through  all 

the  States  are  for  republican  forms,  republican 
principles,  simplicity,  economy,  religious  and 
civil  freedom. — To  E.  Livingston,  iv,  328. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  443.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

7346.  BEPXTBLICANISM      (Partisan), 

Prefieryation  of.— Whether  the  surrender  of 
our  opponents,  their  reception  into  our  camp, 
their  assumption  of  our  name,  and  apparent 
accession  to  our  objects,  may  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  genuine  principles  of  republican- 
ism, may  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  yet  to  be 
seen.— To  William  T.  Barry,  vii,  255. 
(  AL,  1822.) 

7347.  BEPUBLICANXSM  (FartiBan), 
Safety  in. — So  long  as  the  pure  principles  of 
our  revolution  [of  1800]  prevail,  we  are  safe 
from  everything  which  can  assail  us  from 
wvithout  or  within. — To  Mr.  Lambert,  v,  528. 
(M.,  1810.) 

7348.  BEPTTBLICANISM  (  Fartiaan), 
Seceders  from. — My  opinion  is  that  two  or 
hrce  years  more  will  bring  back  to  the  fold 
>f  republicanism  all  our  wandering  brethren 
v-hom  the  cry  of  **  wolf "  scattered  in  1798. 
rill  that  is  done,  let  every  man  stand  to 
lis  post,  and  hazard  nothing  by  change.  And 
then  that  is  done,  you  and  I  may  retire  to 
(lat  tranquillity  which  our  years  begin  to  call 
-^r,  and  review  with  satisfaction  the  efforts 
f  the  age  we  happened  to  be  bom  in, 
rowned  with  complete  success.  In  the  hour 
f  death,  we  shall  have  the  consolation  to  see 
>tablished  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  the 
lost  wonderful  work  of  wisdom  and  dis- 
iterested  patriotism  that  has  ever  yet  ap- 
2a  red  on  the  globe.— -To  De  Witt  Clin- 
>x.     iv,  521.    (W.,  1803.) 

7349.  BEPUBLICAKISM  (Partisan), 
Wp  of  State  and.— The  time  is  coming 
hen  we  shall  fetch  up  the  lee- way  of  our 
'ssel.  The  changes  in  your  House  [of  Rep- 
sen  tativcs]  I  see,  are  going  on  for  the  better, 
d  even  the  Augean  herd  over  your  heads 
c  slowly  purging  off  their  impurities.  Hold 
.  then,  that  we  may  not  shipwreck  in  the 
^in while. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  112. 
..D  ED.,  vi,  519.     (M.,  Dec.  1794) 


7350 .  The  storm  through  which 

we  have  passed  has  been  tremendous  indeed. 
The  tough  sides  of  our  Argosy  have  been 
thoroughly  tried.  Her  strength  has  stood  the 
waves  into  which  she  was  steered,  with  a 
view  to  sink  her.  We  shall  put  her  on  her 
republican  tack,  and  she  will  now  show  by 
the  beauty  of  her  motion  the  skill  of  her 
builders. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  365. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  7.    (W..  March  1801.) 

7351. .    The  storm  is  over,  and 

we  are  in  port.  The  ship  was  not  rigged  for 
the  service  she  was  put  on.  We  will  show 
the  smoothness  of  her  motions  on  her  re- 
publican tack.— To  Samuel  Adams,  iv,  389. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  39.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

7352.  BEPUBLICAKISM      (Partisan), 

Sincerity  in.— That  I  have  acted  through  life 
on  principles  of  sincere  republicanism,  I  feel 
in  every  fibre  of  my  constitution.  And  when 
rfien,  who  feel  like  myself,  bear  witness  in  my 
favor,  my  satisfaction  is  complete.— To  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox,    v,  502.     (M.,  1810.) 

7353.  BEPUBLICAKS,  Aims  of.— Surely 

\ye  had  in  view  to  obtain  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  good  government;  and  how  any,  who 
seemed  so  ardent  in  this  pursuit,  could  as 
shamelessly  have  apostatized,  and  supposed 
we  meant  only  to  put  our  government  into 
other  hands,  but  not  other  forms,  is  indeed 
wonderful.— To  John  Dickinson,     iv,  424. 

7354. .    The    federalists   wished 

for  everything  which  would  approach  our 
new  government  to  a  monarchy.  The  re- 
publicans to  preserve  it  essentially  republican. 
This  was  the  true  origin  of  the  division,  and 
remains  still  the  essential  principle  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties. — Notes  on 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ix,  480. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  263.  (M.,  1809.)  See  Federal- 
ists and  Parties. 

7355.  BEFITBIilCAKS,  Antagoniatic  to 
England.— The  war  between  France  and 
England  has  brought  forward  the  republicans 
and  monocrats  in  every  State  so  openly,  that 
their  relative  numbers  are  perfectly  visible. 
It  appears  that  the  latter  are  as  nothing  — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  9.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  326. 
(June  1793)  See  Federalists. 

7356.  BBPUBLICANS,  BeUef  of.— [The 
Republicans]  believed  that  men,  enjoying  in 
ease  and  security  the  full  fruits  of  their  own 
industry,  enlisted  by  all  their  interests  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  habituated  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  follow  their  reason  as 
their  guide,  would  be  more  easily  and  safely 
governed  than  with  minds  nourished  in  error, 
and  vitiated  and  debased.,  as  in  Europe,  by 
ignorance,  indigence  and  oppression. — ^To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  292.  Ford  ed..  x 
227.     (M.,  1823.) 

7357.  BEPUBLICANS,  Defeated.—!  had 

always  hoped,  that  the  popularity  of  the  late 
President  being  once  withdrawn  from  active 
effect,  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people  to- 
wards liberty  would  restore  the  equilibrium 
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between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  de- 
partments, which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
superior  weight  and  effect  of  that  popularity ; 
and  that  their  natural  feelings  of  moral  ob- 
ligation would  discountenance  the  ungrateful 
predilection  of  the  Executive  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.  But,  unfortunately,  the  pre- 
ceding measures  had  already  alienated  the  na- 
tion which  was  the  object  of  them,  had  ex- 
cited reaction  from  them  and  this  reaction 
has  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens  an  effect 
which  supplies  that  of  the  Washington  popu- 
larity. This  effect  was  sensible  on  some  of 
the  late  congressional  elections,  and  this  it  is 
which  has  lessened  the  republican  majority  in 
Congress.  When  it  will  be  reinforced,  must 
depend  on  events,  and  these  are  so  incalcu- 
lable, that  I  consider  the  future  character  of 
our  republic  as  in  the  air;  indeed  its  future  for- 
tune will  be  in  the  air.  if  war  is  made  on  us 
by  France,  and  if  Louisiana  becomes  a 
Gallo- American  colony. — To  Aaron  Burr. 
iv,  185.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  147.  (Pa.,  June  1797.) 
See  Federalists. 

7358.  BEPUBLICANS,  Dividing.— Little 

squibs  in  certain  papers  had  long  ago  ap- 
prised me  of  a  design  to  sow  tares  between 
particular  republican  characters,  but  to  divide 
those  by  lying  tales  whom  truths  cannot 
divide,  is  the  hackneyed  policy  of  the  gossips 
of  every  society.  Our  business  is  to  march 
straight  forward  to  the  object  which  has  oc- 
cupied us  for  eight  and  twenty  years,  without 
turning  either  to  the  right  or  left. — To  De 
Witt  Clinton,    iv.  520.    (W.,  1803.) 

7859.  BEPUBLIOANS,  Divisions 
among. — The  operations  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  when  known  among  the  people  at 
large,  will  consolidate  them.  We  shall  now  be 
so  strong  that  we  shall  certainly  split  again ;  for 
freemen,  thinking  differently  and  speaking  and 
acting  as  they  think,  will  form  into  classes  of 
sentiment,  but  it  must  be  under  another  name. 
That  of  federalism  is  become  so  odious  that  no 
party  can  rise  under  it. — To  Joel  Barlow,  iv, 
437.     Ford  ed.,    viii,  150.  (W.,  May  1802.) 

7860.  .    I   have  for  some  time 

been  satisfied  a  schism  was  taking  place  in 
Pennsylvania  between  the  moderates  and  high- 
flyers. The  same  will  take  place  in  Congress 
whenever  a  proper  head  for  the  latter  shall  start 
up,  and  we  must  expect  division  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  States  as  soon  as  the  republicans 
shall  be  so  strong  as  to  fear  no  other  enemy. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  222,  (M., 
March  1803.) 

7361. .     I  think  it  possibly  may 

happen  that  we  shall  divide  among  ourselves 
whenever  federalism  is  completely  eradicated, 
yet  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  republican  to 
make  great  sacrifices  of  opinion  to  put  off  the 
evil  day. — ^To  Joseph  Scott.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
305.     (W.,  March  1804.) 

7362.  .    The     divisions     among 

the  republicans  *  ♦  *  are  distressing,  but  they 
are  not  unexpected  to  me.  From  the  moment 
I  foresaw  the  entire  prostration  of  federalism^ 
I  knew  that  at  that  epoch  more  distressing 
divisions  would  take  its  place.  The  opinions  of 
men  are  as  various  as  their  faces,  and  they  will 
always  find  some  rallying  principle  or  point  at 

Mch  those  nearest  to  it  will  unite,  reducing 


themselves  to  two  stations,  under  a  common 
name  for  each.  These  stations,  or  camps,  will 
be  formed  of  very  heterogeneous  materials, 
combining  from  very  different  motives,  and 
with  very  different  views. — To  Wilson  C 
Nicholas.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  348.  (M..  March 
1805.) 

7863. .    I  did  believe  my  station 

in  March,  1801,  as  painful  as  could  be  under- 
taken, having  to  meet  in  front  all  the  terrible 
passions  of  federalism  in  the  first  moment  of  its 
defeat  and  mortification,  and  to  grapple  with  it 
until  completely  subdued.  But  1  consider  that 
as  less  painful  than  to  be  placed  between  con- 
flicting friends.  There  my  way  was  cleax  and 
my  mind  made  up.  I  never  for  a  moment  had 
to  balance  between  two  oi)inions.  In  the  new 
divisions  which  are  to  arise  the  case  will  be 
very  different.  Even  those  who  seem  to  co- 
alesce will  be  like  the  image  of  clay  and  brass. 
However,  under  difficulties  of  this  kind,  I  have 
ever  found  one,  and  only  one  rule,  to  do  -what  is 
right,  and  generally  we  shall  disentangle  our- 
selves without  almost  perceiving  how  it  hajh 
pens. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
349.    (M.,  March  1805.) 

7864. .    The  duty  of  an  upright 

Administration  is  to  pursue  its  course  steadily, 
to  know  nothing  of  these  family  dissensions, 
and  to  cherish  the  good  principles  of  both  par- 
ties. The  war  ad  internecionem  which  we  have 
waged  against  federalism,  has  filled  our  later 
times  with  strife  and  unhappiness.  We  have 
met  it,  with  pain  indeed,  but  with  firmness, 
because  we  believed  it  the  last  convulsive  ef- 
fort of  that  hydra,  which  in  earlier  times  we 
had  conquered  in  the  field.  But  if  any  degen- 
eracy of  principle  should  ever  render  it  ncces^ 
sary  to  give  ascendancy  to  one  of  the  risiniT 
sections  over  the  other,  I  thank  my  God  it  will 
fall  to  some  other  to  perform  that  operation. 
The  only  cordial  I  wish  to  carry  into  my  re- 
tirement, is  the  undivided  good  will  of  all  those 
with  whom  I  have  acted. — To  Dr.  George  Lo- 
gan, iv,  575.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  353.  (W..  Mav 
1805.) 

7865. .    I  see  with  infinite  pain 

the  bloody  schism  which  has  taken  place  amnnc 
our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
and  will  probably  take  place  in  other  States- 
The  main  body  of  both  sections  mean  well,  but 
their  good  intentions  will  produce  great  public 
evil.  The  minority,  whichever  section  shall  be 
the  minority,  will  end  in  coalition  with  the  fed- 
eralists, and  some  compromise  of  principle: 
because  these  will  not  sell  their  aid  for  nothin.;. 
Republicanism  will  thus  lose,  and  royalism  gain, 
some  portion  of  that  ground  which  we  thought 
wc  had  rescued  to  good  government.  I  do  not 
express  my  sense  of  our  misfortunes  from  an« 
idea  that  they  are  remediable.  I  know  that 
the  passions  of  men  will  take  their  course,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  controlled  but  by  despotistrt. 
and  that  this  melancholy  truth  is  the  pretext 
for  despotism. — To  Dr.  George  Logan,  iv.  575 
Ford  ed,,  viii,   352.     (W.,   May   1805.) 

7866. .  I  sec  with  extreme  con- 
cern the  acrimonious  dissensions  into  which  ot:r 
friends  in  Pennsylvania  have  fallen,  but  ha^^ 
long  since  made  up  my  mind  on  the  propriety  o\ 
the  General  Government's  taking  no  side  in 
State  quarrels.  And  with  respect  to  mysch 
particularly,  after  eight  and  thirty  years  o: 
uniform  action  in  harmony  with  those  now  con- 
stituting the  republican  party,  without  one 
single  instant  of  alienation  from  them,  it  can- 
not be  but  my  most  earnest  desire  to  carry  into 
retirement  with  me  their  undivided  approbation 
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and  esteem.  I  retain,  therefore,  a  cordial  friend- 
ship for  both  the  sections  now  so  unhappily 
dividing  your  State. — To  Thomas  Leib.  Ford 
CD.,  viii,  353.     (M.,  Aug.  1805.) 

7867. .    Of  the  unhappy  effects 

of  the  schisms  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
you  see  the  fruit  in  the  State  lying  between 
them,  where  the  federalists  have  recovered  a 
majority  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  are 
very  near  it  in  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  they 
shall  reach  it.  they  place  the  executive  and 
every  office  under  it  in  federal  hands.  If  the 
two  sections  of  republicans  were  irreconcilable, 
still  the  minor  one  should  not  have  coalesced 
with,  and  voted  for  federalists.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  keep  themselves  independent, 
and  set  up  their  own  ticket,  their  whole  body 
would  come  forward  and  vote,  which  would 
give  them  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  their  force 
which  kept  back  because  it  could  not  support 
federalists,  and  the  federalists  themselves,  hav- 
ing no  hope  of  bringing  in  men  of  their  own, 
would  have  to  choose  between  the  two  repub- 
lican tickets  that  least  disagreeable  to  them- 
selves. This  would  only  bring  into  the  public 
councils  the  different  shades  of  republicans  so 
that  the  whole  body  should  be  represented. — 
To  Andrew  Elliott.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  479.  (W., 
Nov.  1806.) 

7368. .     I   determined   from  the 

first  dawn  of  the  first  schism,  never  to  take 
part  in  any  schism  of  republicans,  nor  in  dis- 
tributing the  public  trusts  ever  to  ask  of  which 
section  a  party  was. — To  Andrew  Ellicott. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  480.     (W.,  Nov.  1806.) 

7S60. .    I   have  long  seen,  and 

with  very  great  regret,  the  schisms  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  republicans,  and  prin- 
cipally those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  they  have 
not  been  produced  by  any  difference  of  political 
principle, — at  least,  any  important  difference, 
but  by  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  persons.  I 
determined  from  the  first  moment  to  take  no 
part  in  them,  and  that  the  Government  should 
know  nothing  of  any  such  differences.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  never  been  attended  to  in  any 
appointment,  or  refusal  of  appointment. — To 
James  Gamble,  v,  204.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  129.  (W., 
1807.) 

7370. .    If    we    schismatize    on 

either  men  or  measures,  if  we  do  not  act  in 
phalanx,  as  when  we  rescued  the  country  from 
the  satellites  of  monarchism,  I  will  not  say 
our  party  (the  term  is  false  and  degrading), 
but  our  nation  will  be  undone.  For  the  repub- 
licans are  the  nation.  Their  opponents  are  but 
a  faction,  weak  in  numbers,  but  powerful  and 
profuse  in  the  command  of  money,  and  backed 
by  a  nation  [England],  powerful  also  and  pro- 
fuse in  the  use  of  the  same  means ;  and  the 
more  profuse,  in  both  cases,  as  the  money  they 
thus  employ  is  not  their  own  but  their  creditors, 
to  be  paid  off  by  a  bankruptcy,  which  whether 
it  pays  a  dollar  or  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  is  of 
little  concern  with  them.  The  last  hope  of  hu- 
man liberty  in  this  world  rests  on  us.  We 
ought,  for  so  dear  a  stake,  to  sacrifice  every 
attachment  and  every  enmity.  Leave  the  Presi- 
dent free  to  choose  his  own  coadjutors,  to  pur- 
sue his  own  measures,  and  support  him  and 
them,  even  if  we  think  we  are  wiser  than 
they,  honester  than  they  are.  or  possessing  more 
enlarged  information  of  the  state  of  things. 
If  we  move  in  mass,  be  it  ever  so  circuitously, 
we  shall  attain  our  object ;  but  if  we  break  into 
squads,  every  one  pursuing  the  path  he  thinks 


most  direct,  we  become  an  easy  conquest  to 
those  who  can  now  barely  hold  us  in  check. 
I  repeat  again,  that  we  ou/^ht  not  to  schismatize 
on  either  men  or  measures.  Principles  alone 
can  justify  that.  If  we  find  our  government  in 
all  its  branches  rushing  headlong,  like  our  pred- 
ecessors, into  the  arms  of  monarchy,  if  we  find 
them  violating  our  dearest  rights,  the  trial  by 
jury,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of 
opinion,  civil  or  religious,  or  opening  on  our 
peace  of  mind  or  personal  safety  the  sluices  of 
terrorism ;  if  we  see  them  raising  standing 
armies,  when  the  absence  of  all  other  danger 
points  to  these  as  the  %ole  objects  on  which 
they  are  to  be  employed,  then,  indeed,  let 
us  withdraw  and  call  the  nation  to  its  tents. 
But,  while  our  functionaries  are  wise,  and  hon- 
est, and  vigilant,  let  us  move  compactly  under 
their  guidance,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Things  may  here  and  there  go  a  little  wrong. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  But  all 
will  be  right  in  the  end,  tnough  not,  perhaps, 
by  the  shortest  means.  You  know  that  this 
union  of  republicans  has  been  the  constant 
theme  of  my  exhortations,  that  I  have  ever 
refused  to  know  any  sub-divisions  among  them, 
to  take  part  in  any  personal  differences;  and, 
therefore,  you  will  not  give  to  the  present  ob- 
servations any  other  than  general  application. 
I  may  sometimes  differ  in  opinion  from  some 
of  my  friends,  from  those  whose  views  are  as 
pure  and  sound  as  my  own.  I  censure  none,  but 
do  homage  to  everyone's  right  of  opinion. — 
To  William  Duane.  v,  576.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  313. 
(M.,  March  1811.) 

7371. .  The  only  contest  between 

divided  [political]  friends  should  be  who  will 
dare  farthest  into  the  ranks  of  the  common 
enemy. — ^To  John  Hollins.  v,  597.  (M.. 
1811.) 

7372. .  The  schism  in  Massa- 
chusetts, when  brought  to  the  crisis  of  prin- 
ciple, will  be  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  monarchists 
will  be  left  alone,  and  will  appear  to  be  exactly 
the  torics  of  the  last  war. — To  Thomas  Letre. 
vi.  79.     (M.,  Aug.  i8i2.) 

7373.  BEPITBIilCAKS,  Early  contests 
o'' — The  inconveniences  of  an  inefficient  gov- 
ernment, driving  the  people  as  is  usual,  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  the  elections  to  the 
first  Congress  ran  very  much  in  favor  of  those 
who  were  known  to  favor  a  very  strong  gov- 
ernment. Hence  the  anti-republicans  ap- 
peared a  considerable  majority  in  both  houses 
of  Congress.  They  pressed  forward  the  plan, 
therefore,  of  strengthening  all  the  features  of 
the  government  which  gave  it  resemblance  to 
an  English  constitution,  of  adopting  the  Eng- 
lish forms  and  principles  of  administration, 
and  of  forming  like  them  a  moneyed  interest, 
by  means  of  a  funding  system,  not  calculated 
to  pay  the  public  debt,  but  to  render  it  per- 
petual, and  to  make  it  an  engine  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government  which, 
added  to  the  great  patronage  it  possessed  in 
the  disposal  of  public  offices,  might  enable 
it  to  assume  by  degrees  a  kingly  authority. 
The  biennial  period  of  Congress  being  too 
short  to  betray  to  the  people,  spread  over 
this  great  continent,  this  train  of  things  dur- 
ing the  first  Congress,  little  change  was  made 
in  members  to  the  second.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, two  very  distinct  parties  had  formed  in 
Congress;  and  before  the  third  election,  the 
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people  in  general  became  apprised  of  the 
f^^mt  which  was  playing  for  drawing  over 
tnem  a  kind  of  government  which  they  never 
had  in  contemplation.  At  the  third  election, 
therefore,  a  decided  majority  of  republicans 
were  sent  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress; 
and,  as  information  spread  still  farther 
among  the  people,  after  the  fourth  election 
the  anti-republican  members  have  become  a 
weak  minority. — ^To  C.  D.  Ebeling.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  46.    (1795.) 

7374. .  When  Congress  first  met, 

the  assemblage  of  facts  presented  in  the  Pres- 
ident's [Adams's]  speech  [message],  with  the 
multiplied  accounts  of  spoliations  by  the 
French  West  Indians,  appeared  by  sundry 
votes  on  the  address,  to  incline  a  majority  to 
put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  war.  Under 
this  influence  the  address  was  formed,  and 
its  spirit  would  probably  have  been  pursued 
by  corresponding  measures,  had  the  events  of 
Europe  been  of  an  ordinary  train.  But  this 
has  been  so  extraordinary,  that  numbers  have 
gone  over  to  those,  who,  from  the  first,  feeling 
with  sensibility  the  French  insults,  as  they 
had  felt  those  of  England  before,  thought 
now  as  they  thought  then,  that  war  measures 
should  be  avoided,  and  those  of  peace  pur- 
sued. Their  favorite  engine,  on  the  former 
occasion,  was  commercial  regulations  in  pref- 
erence to  negotiations,  to  war  preparations, 
and  increase  of  debt.  On  the  latter,  as  we 
have  no  commerce  with  France,  the  restric- 
tion of  which  could  press  on  them,  they 
wished  for  negotiation.  Those  of  the  op- 
posite sentiment  had,  on  the  former  occasion, 
preferred  negotiation,  but  at  the  same  time 
voted  for  great  war  preparations,  and  in- 
crease of  debt;  now  also  they  were  for  ne- 
gotiation, war  preparations  and  debt.  The 
parties  have  in  debate  mutually  charged  each 
other  with  inconsistency,  and  with  being  gov- 
erned by  an  attachment  to  this  or  that  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  rather  than  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  pure  Americanism.  But,  in 
truth,  both  have  been  consistent;  the  same 
men  having  voted  for  war  measures  who  did 
before,  and  the  same  against  them  now  who 
did  before. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  190. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  152.     (Pa.,  June  1797.) 

7375. .    The  spirit  of  both   the 

speech  [message  of  the  President]  and  the  ad- 
dress [of  Congress]  has  been  so  whittled  down 
by  Bonaparte's  victories,  victories  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Austrian  peace,  Irish  insurgency,  English 
bankruptcy,  insubordination  of  the  [British] 
fleet,  &c.,  that  Congress  is  rejectinsr,  one  by 
one,  the  measures  brought  in  on  the  princi- 
ples of  their  own  address.  But  nothing  less 
than  such  miraculous  events,  as  have  been 
pouring  in  on  us  from  the  first  of  our  conve- 
ning, could  have  assuaged  the  fermentation 
produced  in  men's  minds.  In  consequence  of 
these  events,  what  was  the  majority  at  first, 
is  by  degrees  become  the  minority,  so  that  we 
may  say  that,  in  the  Representatives,  modera- 
tion will  govern.— To  E.  Randolph,  iv,  192. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  155.  (Pa.,  June  1797.)  See 
Federalists. 


7376.  BEPUBLICANS,  Federalists  vs. 

—Two  parties  *  ♦  *  exist  within 
the  United  States.  They  embrace  respect- 
ively the  following  descriptions  of  persons. 
The  anti-republicans  consist  of:  i.  The  old 
refugees  and  tories.  2.  British  merchants  re- 
siding among  us,  and  composing  the  main  body 
of  our  merchants.  3.  American  merchants 
trading  on  British  capital,  another  great 
portion.  4.  Speculators  and  holders  in  the 
banks  and  public  funds.  5.  Officers  of  the 
Federal   Government  with  some  exceptions. 

6.  Office-hunters,  willing  to  give  up  princi- 
ples for  places, — ^a  numerous  and  noisy  tribe 

7.  Nervous  persons,  whose  languid  fibres  have 
more  analogy  with  a  passive  than  active  state 
of  things.  The  republican  part  of  our  Union 
comprehends:  i.  The  entire  body  of  land- 
holders throughout  the  United  States.  2. 
The  body  of  laborers,  not  being  landholders, 
whether  in  husbanding  or  the  arts.  The  latter 
is  to  the  aggregate  of  the  former  party  prob- 
ably as  500  to  I ;  but  their  wealth  is  not  as 
disproportionate,  though  it  is  also  greatly 
superior,  and  is  in  truth  the  foundation  of 
that  of  their  antagonists.  Trifling  as  are  the 
numbers  of  the  anti-republican  party,  there 
are  circumstances  which  give  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  strength  and  numbers.  They  all 
live  in  cities,  together,  and  can  act  in  a  body 
and  readily  at  all  times;  they  give  chief  em- 
ployment to  the  newspapers,  and,  therefore, 
have  most  of  them  under  their  command. 
The  agricultural  interest  is  dispersed  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  have  little  means  of 
intercommunication  with  each  other,  and  feel- 
ing their  own  strength  and  will,  are  conscious 
that  a  single  exertion  of  these  will,  at  any  time, 
crush  the  machinations  against  their  govern- 
ment.— To  C.  D.  FIXING.  Ford  ed,,  vii.  47. 
(1795.) 

7877. .    I  trust  that  no  section  of 

republicans  will  countenance  the  suggestions 
of  the  federalists  that  there  has  ever  been  any 
difference  at  all  in  our  political  principles,  or 
any  sensible  one  in  our  views  of  the  public 
interest. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  kd.,  ix, 
242.     (M.,  1809.) 

7378. .  [It  was]  a  contest*  which 

was  to  change  the  condition  of  man  over  the 
civilized  globe. — The  Anas.  Ford  ed.,  u 
156.     (1818.)     See  Monarchy. 

7379.  BEPUBLICAKS,  FederaUst  co- 
alition  with. — The  gross  [Chesapeake]  in- 
sult lately  received  from  the  English  has 
forced  the  federalists  into  a  momentary  coa- 
lition with  the  mass  of  republicans;  but  the 
moment  we  begin  to  act  in  the  very  line  they 
have  joined  in  approving,  all  will  be  wrong, 
and  every  act  the  reverse  of  what  it  should 
have  been.  Still,  it  is  better  to  admit  their 
coalescence,  and  leave  to  themselves  their 
short-lived  existence. — ^To  Thomas  Cooper. 
V.  121.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  102.  (W.,  July  1807.) 
See  Chesapeake  and  Federalists. 

7380.  BEPUBLICANS,  French  Tietories 

and. — I  think  we  may  safely  rely  that  the 

*  The  contest  between  the  Repablicans  taxd  Peder> 
alists.— Editor. 
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Duke  of  Brunswick  has  retreated;  and  it  is 
certainly  possible  enough  that  between  fam- 
ine, disease,  and  a  country  abounding  with 
defiles,  he  may  suffer  some  considerable  cat- 
astrophe. The  monocrats  here  [Philadel- 
phia! still  affect  to  disbelieve  all  this,  while 
the  republicans  arc  rejoicing  and  taking  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Jacobins,  which  two 
months  ago  was  fixed  on  them  by  way  of 
stigma.— To  John  Francis  Mercer,  iii,  495- 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  I47-     (Pa.,  Dec.  1792) 

7381.  BEPUBLICANS,  Historical  mis- 
representation of. — Were  a  reader  of  this 
period  [immediately  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution]  to  form  his  idea  of 
it  from  this  history  alone  [Marshall's  Life 
of  Washington]  he  would  suppose  the  re- 
publican party  (who  were  in  truth  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  the  government  within  the  line  of 
the  Constitution,  and  prevent  its  being  mon- 
archised  in  practice)  were  a  mere  set  of 
grumblers,  and  disorganizers,  satisfied  with 
no  government,  without  fixed  principles  of 
any,  and,  like  a  British  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, gaping  after  loaves  and  fifhes,  and 
ready  to  change  principles,  as  well  as  position, 
at  any  time,  with  their  adversaries.  But 
*  *  *  the  contests  of  that  day  were  con- 
tests of  principle,  between  the  advocates  of 
republican  and  those  of  kingly  government, 
and  had  not  the  former  made  the  efforts  they 
did,  our  government  would  have  been,  even 
at  this  early  day  [1818],  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  the  successful  issue  of  those 
efforts  have  made  it.— The  Anas.  Ford  ed., 
i,  156.     (1818.) 

7382. .    We    [the    republicans] 

have  been  too  careless  of  our  own  future 
reputation,  while  our  tories  will  omit  noth- 
ing to  place  us  in  the  wrong.— To  William 
Johnson,  vii,  277.  Ford  ed.,  x,  247.  (M., 
1823.) 

7383.  BEPTTBLICAVS,  Leadership  of .— 
The  monocrats  [in  Pennsylvania]  have  kept 
up  the  ball  with  respect  to  myself  till  they 
begin  to  be  tired  of  it  themselves.  Their 
chief  object  was  to  influence  the  election  of 
this  State,  by  persuading  [the  people]  there 
was  a  league  against  the  government,  and  as 
it  was  necessary  to  designate  a  head  to  the 
league,  they  did  me  that  honor.— To  T.  M. 
Randolph.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  128.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

7384.  BBPUBLICANS,  Loyalty  of.— 
Without  knowing  the  views  of  what  is  called 
the  republican  party  here  [Philadelphia],  or 
having  any  communication  with  them,  I 
could  undertake  to  assure  him  [President 
Washington]  from  my  intimacy  with  that 
party  in  the  late  Congress,  that  there  was  not 
a  view  in  the  republican  party  as  spread  over 
the  United  States,  which  went  to  the  frame 
of  the  government;  that  I  believed  the  next 
Congress  would  attempt  nothing  material, 
but  to  render  their  own  body  independent; 
that  that  party  were  firm  in  their  dispositions 
to  support  the  government;  that  the  maneu- 
vers of  Mr.  Genet  might  produce  some  little 
embarrassment,  but  that  he  would  be  aban- 
doned by  the  republicans  the  moment  they 


knew  the  nature  of  his  conduct. — The  Anas. 
ix,  166.    Ford  ed.,  i,  257.    (Aug.  1793.) 

7385 .  He  [President  Wash- 
ington] said  he  believed  the  views  of  the  re- 
publican party  were  perfectly  pure,  but  when 
men  put  a  machine  into  motion,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  stop  it  exactly  where  they 
would  choose,  or  to  say  where  it  will  stop. 
That  the  Constitution  we  have  is  an  excellent 
one,  if  we  can  keep  it  where  it  is ;  that  it  was, 
indeed,  supposed  there  was  a  party  disposed 
to  change  it  into  a  monarchical  form,  but 
that  he  could  conscientiously  declare  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who 
would  set  his  face  more  decidedly  against  it 
than  himself.  Here,  I  interrupted  him,  by 
saying :  **  No  rational  man  in  the  United 
States  suspects  you  of  any  other  disposition ; 
but  there  does  not  pass  a  week,  in  which  we 
cannot  prove  declarations  dropping  from  the 
monarchical  party  that  our  government  is 
good  for  nothing,  is  a  milk  and  water  thing 
which  cannot  support  itself,  we  must  knock 
it  down,  and  set  up  something  of  more  en- 
ergy." He  said  if  that  was  the  case,  he 
thought  it  a  proof  of  their  insanity,  for  that 
the  republican  spirit  of  the  Union  was  so 
manifest  and  so  solid,  that  it  was  astonishing 
how  any  one  could  expect  to  move  it. — The 
Anas,  ix,  166.  Ford  ed.,  i,  257.  (Aug. 
1793.) 

7886.  BSPXTBLICANS,  Kew  England 
and.— If  a  prospect  could  be  once  opened  upon 
us  of  the  penetration  of  truth  into  the  East- 
em  States;  if  the  people  there,  who  are  un- 
questionably republicans,  could  discover  that 
they  have  been  duped  into  the  support  of 
measures  calculated  to  sap  the  very  founda- 
tions of  republicanism,  we  might  still  hope 
for  salvation,  and  that  it  would  come,  as  of 
old,  from  the  East.  But  will  that  region 
ever  awake  to  the  true  state  of  things?  Can 
the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States 
hold  on  till  they  awake?  These  are  painful 
and  doubtful  questions;  and  if,  ♦  *  » 
you  can  give  me  a  comfortable  solution  of 
them,  it  will  relieve  a  mind  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  government  in 
the  true  form  and  spirit  in  which  it  was  es- 
tablished, but  almost  oppressed  with  appre- 
hension that  fraud  will  at  length  effect  what 
force  could  not,  and  that  what  with  currents 
and  counter-currents,  we  shall,  in  the  end,  be 
driven  back  to  the  land  from  which  we 
launched  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  but  a  sturdy  fish  on  the  hook  of  a  dex- 
terous angler,  who,  letting  us  flounce  till  wc 
have  spent  our  force,  brings  us  up  at  last. — 
To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  186.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  147. 
(Pa.,  June  1797) 

7387. .    The  Eastern  States  will 

be  the  last  to  come  over,  on  account  of  the 
dominion  of  the  clergy,  who  had  got  a  smell 
of  union  between  Church  and  State,  and  be- 
gan to  indulge  reveries  which  can  never  be 
realized  in  the  present  state  of  science.  If, 
indeed,  they  could  have  prevailed  on  us,  to 
view  all  advances  in  science  as  dangerous  in- 
novations, and  to  look  back  to  the  opinions 
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and  practices  of  our  forefathers,  instead  of 
looking  forward  for  improvement,  a  promis- 
ing groundwork  would  have  been  laid.  But 
I  am  in  hopes  their  good  sense  will  dictate  to 
them,  that  since  the  mountain  will  not  come 
to  them,  they  had  better  go  to  the  mountain ; 
that  they  will  find  their  interest  in  acquies- 
cing m  the  liberty  and  science  of  their  coun- 
try, and  that  the  Christian  religion,  when  di- 
vested of  the  rags  in  which  they  have  envel- 
oped It,  and  brought  to  the  original  purity 
and  simplicity  of  its  benevolent  institutor  is 
a  religion  of  all  others  the  most  friendly  to 
liberty,  science,  and  the  freest  expansion  of 
the  human  mind.— To  Moses  Robinson,  iv 
379-     (March   1801.) 

7388.  REPUBLICAKS,  Patronage  and. 
-"We  do  not  mean  to  leave  arms  in  the  hands 
of  active  enemies.— To  Albert  Gallatin 
»v,  544.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  304.     (May  1804.) 

'^^^'  —7  — -  'T^at  I  have  denounced 
republicans  by  the  epithet  of  Jacobins,  and 
declared  I  would  appoint  none  but  those 
called  moderates  of  both  parties,  and  that  I 
have  avowed  or  entertain  any  predilection  for 
those  called  the  third  party,  or  "  Quids  "  is 
m  every  tittle  of  it  false.— To  William  Du- 
ANE.  IV,  592.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  433.  (W., 
1806.)     See  Office,  Offices  and  Parties. 

7390.  BEPUBLICAKS,  Platform  of.— 
Divide  the  Treasury  Department.  Abolish 
the  Bank.  Repeal  the  Excise  Law  and  let 
States  raise  the  money.  Lower  impost. 
Treasurer  to  pay  and  receive  cash  not  bills. 
Repeal  irredeemable  quality  and  borrow  at  4 
per  cent.  Exclude  paper  holders.  Condemn 
report  of.*— Jefferson  MSS.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
171.     (Feb.   ?  1793.) 

7391.  BEPUBLICAKS,  Relations  to 
Genet.— We  [the  Administration]  have  de- 
cided unanimously  to  require  the  recall  of 
Genet.  He  will  sink  the  republican  interest 
if  they  do  not  abandon  him.— To  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  361.     (Aug.    1793.) 

oCe  vjENE^. 

7392.  BEPUBLICANS,  Bights  of  man 
and.— Whether  the  principles  of  the  majority 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  or  of  the  little 
minority  still  opposing  them,  be  most  friendly 
to  the  rights  of  man,  posterity  will  judge; 
and  to  that  arbiter  1  submit  my  own  conduct 
with  cheerfulness.— To  C.  F.  Welles  v  484 
(M.,  1809.)     See  Rights  of  Man. 

7393.  BEPUBLICANS,   Slandered.— 

They  endeavored  [in  the  elections]  to  con- 
jure up  the  ghost  of  anti-federalism,  and  to 
have  it  believed  that  this  and  republicanism 
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„!  Pf."^  Leicester  Ford.  In  his  edition  oi Jefferson's 
Writings,  makes  the  following  note  :  "  This  paper 
IS  undated,  but  ir  apparently  an  outline  of  the  re- 
forms in  the  government  desired  by  Jefferson.  In 
the  absence  of  a  definite  platform  of  the  newlv 
formed  democratic  party,  it  Is  therefore  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  Is  of  especial  interest  as 
showing  Jefferson's  plans  to  break  up  the  '  Treasurv 
Tunto  by  dividing  the  treasury,  and  by  excluding 
from  Congress  all  holders  of  Bank  Stock.  The  report 
Pnr7.^^T^°  ^*  probably  *  Hamilton's  Report  oS^the 
Foreign  Ix)ans  of  Jan.  ^  1793 ',  which  was  an  especial! 
ly  obnoxious  one  to  Jefferson."— Editor.     ""*^'''** 


were  the  same,  and  that  both  were  Jacobin- 
ism. But  those  who  felt  themselves  repub- 
licans and  federalists,  too,  were  little  moved 
by  this  artifice.-To  Thomas  Pinckney  iii 
494.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  143.     (Pa.,  Dec.  1792^)     ' 

imd^  af  PITBLICAKS,  States  rights 
a^d.-On  the  eclipse  of  federalism,  although 
not    Its    extmction,    its   leaders   got    up   the 

l^J'eZ^r''^''"'  under  the  falle  fro^nt  o? 
lessening  the  measure  of  slavery,  but  with  the 

sfon  nfT.r°.-  P''^tH*=i"«  a  geographical  diu-' 
sion  of  parties,  which  might  ensure  them  the 

went   STi'.  ^>^    P!^P^^    ^^    the^onh 
Sie^r   tT^}''^^^^    v^^i:^rh^    snare,    followed 
mn«i     ^^^7    for   awhile   with    a    zeal    tnilv 
s7bT/  h^^lJ^""^^^^"'-  V"*!^  they  became  sen- 
thp  rioi  •  Y^  ^ere  injuring  instead  of  aiding 
kIL'^?    "iterests  of  the  slaves,  that  they  had 
been  used  merely  as  tools  for  electioneering 
purposes ;  and  that  trick  of  hypocrisy  tEcH 
as  quickly  as  it  had  been  got  up.     To  iha 
IS  now  succeeded  a  distinction,   which.  like 
.^^  ""k  J^P^bhcan  and  federal,  or  whig  and 
St^;   T^  !'^"^"y  intermixed  through  evef>' 
State,   threatens  none  of  those  geo^-aphica! 
schisms  which  go  immediately  toT^^ 
tion.    The  Ime  of  division  now  is  the  preser- 
vation of  State  rights  as  reserved  in  the  Con- 
stitution, or  by  strained  constructions  of  that 
instrument,  to  merge  all  into  a  consolida-^ 
^n'^'^^r"'^"*'     ^^^  '^""  ^^^  f°^  strengthen 
h?  i'v    ""T^-'u  ^l^  ^"^""^^  Government: 
the  whigs  cherish  the  representative  branch 
and  the  rights  reserved  by  the  States,  as  the 
^r^J^X^.1^^'"'^   consolidation,    which    must 
immediately   generate    monarchy.       And   al- 
though this  division  excites,  as  yet.  no  warmth, 
yet  It  exists\  is  well  understood,  and  will  be  a 
principle  of  voting  at  the  ensuing  election 
with  the  reflecting  men  of  both  pfrtier--.To 

^«f  ""Tm  ^M  ^""^"T^-  ^o"'3^-  Forded..  X. 
fvixTnl  T  November  1823.)  See  Central- 
isation, JuDiaARY,  Missouri  Question  and 
Supreme  Court. 

Fr?rfo«    »f  ^^BI-ICAKS,  Sympathy  with 

n  ^  r"^^7*^'  '^^"^  ^^  ^a^e  taken  a  very 
well  defined  form  m  this  quarter.  The  old 
tones,  joined  by  our  merchants  who  trade  on 
british  capital,  paper  dealers,  and  the  idle 
rich  of  the  great  commercial  towns,  are  with 
the  kings.  All  other  descriptions  with  the 
l^rench  The  war  has  kindled  and  brought 
forward  the  two  parties  with  an  ardor  which 
our  interests  merely,  could  never  excite.— To 
JAMES  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  281  (Pa 
June  1793.)  See  Federalists  and  Mon- 
archy. 

7396.  BEPUBLICANS,     Unfaltering.- 

As  long  as  we  pursue  without  deviation  ihe 
principles  we  have  always  professed.  I  have 
no  fear  of  deviation  from  them  in  the  main 
body  of  republicans.— To  C^sar  A.  Rodney 
Ford  ed.,  viu,  436.     (W.,  March  1806.) 

7397.  BEPUBLICAKS,  The  Union  and. 
—Our  lot  has  been  cast  by  the  favor  of  heaven 
in  a  country  and  under  circumstances  hiffhlv 
auspicious  to  our  peace  and  prosperity  and 
where  no  pretence  can  arise  for  the  dcgiiding 
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and  oppressive  establishments  of  Europe.  It 
is  our  happiness  that  honorable  distinctions 
flow  only  from  public  approbation;  and  that 
finds  no  object  in  titled  dignitaries  and 
pageants.  Let  us  then  endeavor  carefully  to 
guard  this  happy  state  of  things,  by  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  disaffection  of  wealth 
and  ambition  to  the  republican  principles  of 
our  Constitution,  and  by  sacrificing  all  our 
local  and  personal  interests  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws. — R,  to  A.  Penna. 
Democratic  Republicans,  viii,  163.  (1809.) 
See  Union. 

7398.  BEPUBLICANS,  Washington's 
administration  and. — The  object  of  the  op- 
position which  was  made  to  the  course  of 
administration  was  to  preserve  the  Legisla- 
ture pure  and  independent  of  the  Executive, 
to  restrain  the  administration  to  republican 
forms  and  principles,  and  not  permit  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy, 
and  to  be  warped  in  practice  into  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  pollutions  of  their  favorite  Eng- 
lish model.  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to 
General  Washington.  He  was  true  to  the 
republican  charge  confided  to  him;  and  has 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  protested  to  me,  in 
our  private  conversations,  that  he  would  lose 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it, 
and  he  did  this  the  oftener,  and  with  the 
more  earnestness,  because  he  knew  my  sus- 
picions of  [Alexander]  Hamilton's  designs 
against  it;  and  wished  to  quiet  them. — The 
Anas,  ix,  95.  Ford  ed.,  i,  165.  (1818.) 
See  Federalists,  Monarchy  and  Washing- 
ton. 

7399.  BEPUBLICS,  Contending.— I 
would  not  gratify  the  combination  of  kings 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  only  two  republics 
on  earth  destroying  each  other  for  two  can- 
non ;  nor  would  I,  for  infinitely  greater  cause, 
add  this  country  to  that  combination,  turn  the 
scale  of  contest,  and  let  it  be  from  our  hands 
that  the  hopes  of  man  receive  their  last  stab. 
— Opinion  on  "  The  Little  Sarah  ".  ix, 
155.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  343.     (July  1793.) 

7400.  BEPUBLICS,  Irresistible.— A  re- 
publican government  is  slow  to  move,  yet 
when  once  in  motion,  its  momentum  becomes 
irresistible.— To  F.  C.  Gray,  vi,  438.  (M., 
1815.) 

7401.  BEPITBLICS,  Size  of.— I  suspect 
that  the  doctrine,  that  small  States  alone 
are  fitted  to  be  republics,  will  be  exploded  by 
experience,  with  some  other  brilliant  fallacies 
accredited  by  Montesquieu  and  other  political 
writers.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  to 
obtain  a  just  republic  (and  it  is  to  secure  our 
just  rights  that  we  resort  to  government  at 
alO  it  must  be  so  extensive  as  that  local 
egoisms  may  never  reach  its  greater  part;  that 
on  every  particular  question,  a  majority  may 
be  foimd  in  its  councils  free  from  particular 
interests,  and  giving,  therefore,  an  uniform 
prevalence  to  the  principles  of  justice.  The 
smaller  the  societies,  the  more  violent  and 
convulsive  their  schisms.— To  M.  D'Ivernois. 
iv.   114.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  4.     (M.,  Feb.  1795) 


7402. .  The  extent  [of  the  Re- 
public] has  saved  us.  While  some  parts  were 
laboring  under  the  paroxysm  of  delusion, 
others  retained  their  senses,  and  time  was 
thus  given  to  the  affected  parts  to  recover 
their  health.  Your  part  of  the  Union  [New 
England]  is  longest  recovering,  because  the 
deceivers  there  wear  a  more  imposing  form; 
but  a  little  more  time  and  they  too  will  re- 
cover.— To  General  Warren,  iv,  376.  (W., 
1801.) 

7403. .    The  late  chapter  of  our 

history  furnishes  *  *  *  a  new  proof  of  the 
falsehood  of  Montesquieu's  doctrine,  that  a 
republic  can  be  preserved  only  in  a  small  ter- 
ritory. The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Had  our 
territory  been  even  a  third  only  of  what  it  is, 
we  were  gone. — To  Nathaniel  Niles.  iv, 
376.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  24.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

7404.  KEPUTATION,  Regard  for.— A 
regard  for  reputation  and  the  judgment  of 
the  world  may  sometimes  be  felt  where  con- 
science is  dormant,  or  indolence  inexcitable. 
— To  Edward  Livincston.  vii,  404.  (M., 
1825.) 

7405.  BESIONATION,  To  Divine  wilL 
— The  most  fortunate  of  us,  in  our  journey 
through  life,  frequently  meet  with  calamities 
and  misfortunes  which  may  greatly  afflict  us  -. 
and,  to  fortify  our  minds  against  the  attacks 
of  these  calamities  and  misfortunes,  should 
be  one  of  the  principal  studies  and  endeavors 
of  our  lives.  The  only  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  assume  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  to  consider  that  whatever  does  happen, 
must  happen :  and  that,  by  our  uneasiness,  we 
cannot  prevent  the  blow  before  it  does  fall,  but 
we  may  add  to  its  force  after  it  has  fallen. 
These  considerations,  and  others  such  as  these, 
may  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way ;  to  bear  up 
w'th  a  tolerable  degree  of  patience  under  this 
burden  of  life ;  and  to  proceed  with  a  pious 
and  unshaken  resignation,  till  we  arrive  at  our 
journey's  end,  when  we  may  deliver  up  our 
trust  -nto  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it,  and 
receive  such  reward  as  to  Him  shall  seem  pro- 
portioned to  our  merit.  Such  will  be  the  lan- 
l^uage  of  the  man  who  considers  his  situation 
in  this  life,  and  such  should  be  the  languag[e  of 
every  man  who  would  wish  to  render  that  situa- 
tion as  easy  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit.  Few 
things  w'll  disturb  him  at  all :  nothing  will 
disturb  him  much. — To  John  Page,  i,  187. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  349.     (S.,   1763.) 

7406.  BESISTANCE,    Morality    and.^ 

When  wrongs  are  pressed  because  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  be  borne,  resistance  becomes 
morality. — To  Madame  De  Stael.  v,  133. 
(W.,  1807.) 

7407.  BESISTANCE,    Spirit   of.— What 

country  can  preserve  its  liberties  if  its  rulers 
are  not  warned  from  time  to  time  that  its 
people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance? — To 
W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467. 
(P.,  1787.) 

7408.  BESOLITTION,  Power  of.— I  do 
not  like  your  saying  that  you  are  unable  to  read 
the  ancient  print  of  your  Livy  but  with  the  aid 
of  your  master.  We  are  always  eaual  to  what 
we  undertake  with  resolution.  A  little  degree 
of    this    will    enable    you    to    decipher    your 
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Livy.  If  you  always  lean  on  your  master, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  proceed  with- 
out him.  It  is  part  of  the  American  char- 
acter to  consider  nothing  as  desperate,  to 
surmount  every  difficulty  by  resolution  and 
contrivance.  In  Europe  there  are  shops  for 
every  want;  its  inhabiunts,  therefore,  have  no 
idea  that  their  wants  can  be  supplied  otherwise. 
Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we  are  obliged  to 
invent  and  to  execute;  to  find  means  within 
ourselves,  and  not  to  lean  on  others.  Consider, 
therefore,  the  conquering  your  Livy  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  the  habit  of  surmounting  difficulties ; 
b  habit  which  will  be  necessary  to  you  in  the 
country  where  you  are  to  live,  and  without 
which  you  will  be  thought  a  very  helpless  ani- 
mal, and  less  esteemed — To  Martha  Jeffer- 
son.   Ford  ED.,  iv,  373.    (1787-) 

7409.  BESPECT,  A  safeguard.— Respect 
is  a  safeguard  to  interest. — To  John 
Adams,    i,  592.    (P.,  1786.) 

7410.  BESPECT,  Strengthening.— pur 
national  respect  certainly  needs  strengthening 
in  Europe. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
223.     (P.,  1786.) 

7411.  BESPEOTABILITY,  National.— 
It  should  ever  be  held  in  mind,  that  insult 
and  war  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of 
respectability  in  the  national  character. — To 
James  Madison,  i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192. 
(P.,  1786.) 

7412 .    An    alliance*    with    the 

Emperor  of  Austria  will  give  us  respectability 
in  Europe,  which  we  have  occasion  for. — To 
Elbridge  Gerry,  i,  557-  (P»  1786.)  See 
Joseph  II. 

7413.  BESPONSIBILITY,  Essential 
principle. — In  truth,  man  is  not  made  to  be 
trusted  for  life,  if  secured  against  all  liability 
to  account.— To  M.  Coray.  vii,  322.  (M., 
1823.) 

7414.  BESPOKSIBILITY,  Free  Govern- 
ment and. — Responsibility  is  a  tremendous 
engine  in  a  free  government. — ^To  Archibald 
Stuart,  iii,  3i5-  Ford  ed.,  v,  410.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

7415.  BESPONSIBILITY,  Individual. 
— Responsibility  weighs  with  its  heaviest  force 
on  a  single  head.— To  Samuel  Kerchival. 
vii,  12.    Ford  ed.,  x,  40.     (M.,  1816.) 

7416.  BESPONSIBILITY,  Official.— I 
am  for  responsibilities  at  short  periods,  seeing 
neither  reason  nor  safety  in  making  public 
functionaries  independent  of  the  nation  for 
life,  or  even  for  long  terms  of  years. — To 
James  Martin,  vi,  213.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  420. 
(M.,  Sep.  1813.) 

7417.  .    That    there    should   be 

public  functionaries  independent  of  the  na- 
tion, whatever  may  be  their  demerit,  is  a 
solecism  in  a  republic,  of  the  first  order  of 
absurdity  and  inconsistency. — To  William 
T.  Barry,     vii.  256.     (M..  1822.) 

7418.  BESPONSIBILITY,   People   and. 

— It  should  be  remembered,  as  an  axiom  of 

•  Bv  alliance  Jefferson  meant  a  commercial  treaty. 
—Editor. 


eternal  truth  in  politics,  that  whatever  power 
in  any  government  is  independent,  is  absolute 
also;  in  theory  only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  up,  but  in  practice,  as  fast 
as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be  trusted 
nowhere  but  with  the  people  in  mass.  They 
are  inherently  independent  of  all  but  moral 
law. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  134.  Fo8i> 
ED.,  X,  141.    (P.F.,  1819.) 

7419.  BESPONSIBILITY,     Shirking.— 

Leave  no  screen  of  a  Council  behind  which 
to  skulk  from  responsibility. — ^To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  x,  39.  (M., 
1816.) 

7420.  BETALIATION,  Barbarous.— The 

English  have  burned  our  Capitol  and  President's 
House  by  means  of  their  force.  We  can  burn 
their  St.  James's  and  St.  Paul's  by  means  of  our 
money,  offered  to  their  own  ^  incendiaries,  of 
whom  there  are  thousands  in  London  who 
would  do  it  rather  ^  than  starve.  But  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  to  employ 
secret  incendiaries.  Is  it  not  equally  so  to 
destroy  the  works  of  art  by  armed  incendiaries ' 
Bonaparte,  possessed  at  times  of  almost  every 
capital  of  Europe,  with  all  his  despotism  and 
power,  injured  no  monument  of  art.  If  a  na- 
tion, breaking  through  all  the  restraints  of  civil- 
ized character,  uses  its  means'  of  destruction 
(power,  for  example)  without  distinction  of  ob- 
jects, may  we  not  use  our  means  {our  money 
and  their  pauperism)  to  retaliate  their  bar- 
barous ravages?  Are  we  obliged  to  use  for 
resistance  exactly  the  weapons  chosen  by  them 
for  aggression?  When  they  destroyed  Copen- 
hagen by  superior  force,  against  all  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  would  it  have  been  unjustifi- 
able for  the  Danes  to  have  destroyed  their  ships 
by  torpedoes  ?  Clearly  not :  and  they  and  ^  e 
should  now  be  justifiable  in  the  conflagration  ot 
St.  James's  and  St.  Paul's.  And  if  we  do  not 
carry  it  into  execution,  it  is  because  we  think 
it  more  moral  and  more  honorable  to  set  a  good 
example,  than  follow  a  bad  one. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,   vi,  380.     (M.,  1814.) 

7421.  BETALIATION,  Burning  dtioa. 

— Perhaps  the  British  fleet  will  bum  New 
York  or  Boston.  If  they  do,  we  must  bum  the 
city  of  London,  not  by  expensive  fleets  or 
Congreve  rockets,  but  by  employing  an  hundred 
or  two  Jack-the-painters,  whom  nakedness, 
famine,  desperation,  and  hardened  vice,  will 
abundantly  furnish  from  among  themselves. — 
To  William  Duane.  vi,  76.  Ford  ed..  ix.  366. 
(M.,  Aug.   1812.) 

7422.  BETALIATION,  Deplorable.— We 

deplore  the  event  which  shall  oblige  us  to  shed 
blood  for  blood,  and  shall  resort  to  retaliation 
but  as  the  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
butchery. — Report  to  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
495.     (1775.) 

7423.  BFTALIATION,  DestracttTe.— 
Humane  conduct  on  our  part  was  found  to  pro- 
duce no  effect ;  the  contrary  therefore  was  to  be 
tried.  If  it  produces  a  proper  lenity  to  our 
prisoners  in  captivity,  it  will  have  the  effect 
we  meant ;  if  it  does  not,  we  shall  return  a 
severity  as  terrible  as  universal.  *  •  •  If. 
declining  the  tribunal  of  truth  and  reason, 
they  choose  to  pervert  this  into  a  contest  of 
cruelty  and  destruction,  we  will  contend  with 
them  in  that  line,  and  measure  out  misery  to 
those  in  our  power  in  that  multiplied  proportion 
which^the  advantage  of  superior  numbers  en- 
ables us  to  do.     *     *     *     Iron  will  be  retaliated 
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by  iron  *  *  *  ;  prison  ships  by  prison 
ships,  and  like  for  like  in  general.* — To  Col. 
Mathews,    i,  234-    Ford  ed.,  ii,  262.     (1779) 

7424.  BBTALIATIQir,  A  duty.— Re- 
taliation is  a  duty  we  owe  to  those  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  to  assure  them  that 
if  any  unluci^  circumstance,  baffling  the  ef- 
forts of  their  bravery,  shall  put  them  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  we  will  use  the  pledges 
in  our  hands  to  warrant  their  lives  from  sacri- 
fice.— Repoet  to  Congress.  Ford  ed..  i,  495- 
(1775.) 

7425.  BETALIATION,  Effective.— -The 
numbers  of  our  countrymen  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  treachery,  cowardice 
or  incompetence  of  our  high  officers,  reduce  us 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  acquiescing  m 
the  brutal  conduct  observed  towards  them. 
When,  during  the  last  war,  I  put  Governor 
Hamilton  and  Major  Hay  into  a  dungeon  and 
in  irons  for  having  themselves  personally  done 
the  same  to  the  American  prisoners  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  was  threatened 
with  retaliation  by  Phillips,  then  returned  to 
New  York,  I  declared  to  him  I  would  load  ten 
of  their  Saratoga  prisoners  (then  under  my  care 
and  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  my  house)  with 
double  irons  for  every  American  they  should 
misuse  under  pretence  of  retaliation,  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  practice.  But  the  ten  for 
one  arc  now  with  them. — To  William  Duane. 
vi,  211.     (M.,  Sep.   1813.) 

7426.  BETALIATION,  France  and.— A 
recent  fact,  proving  tne  anxiety  of  France  for 
a  reconciliation  with  us  is  the  following.  You 
know  that  one  of  the  armed  vessels  which  we 
took  from  her  was  refitted  by  us,  sent  to  cruise 
on  them,  recaptured,  and  carried  into  Guad- 
aloupe  under  the  name  of  the  Retaliation.  On 
the  arrival  there  of  Desfourneaux,  the  new  com- 
missioner, he  sent  Victor  Hughes  home  in 
irons ;  called  up  our  captain ;  told  him  that  he 
found  he  had  a  regular  commission  as  ah 
officer  of  the  United  States ;  that  his  vessel 
was  then  lying  in  harbor ;  that  he  should  en- 
quire into  no  fact  preceding  his  own  arrival 
(by  this  he  avoided  noticing  that  the  vessel 
was  really  French  property)  and  that  therefore, 
himself  and  crew  were  free  to  depart  with  their 
vessel;  that  as  to  the  differences  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  commissioners 
were  coming  to  settle  them,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, no  injury  should  be  done  on  their  part. 
The  captain  insisted  on  being  a  prisoner;  the 
other  disclaimed;  and  so  ne  arrived  here 
[Philadelphia]  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Within  an  hour  after  this  was  known  to  the 
Senate,  they  passed  a  retaliation  bill.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bill  was 
founded  expressly  on  the  Arret  of  Oct.  29, 
which  had  been  communicated  by  the  President 
as  soon  as  received,  and  he  remarked,  "  that 
it  could  not  be  too  soon  communicated  to  the 
two  Houses  and  the  public ".  Yet  he  almost 
in  the  same  instant  received,  through  the  same 
channel,  Mr.  King,  information  that  the  Arret 
was  suspended,  and  though  he  knew  we  were 
making  it  the  founaation  of  a  retaliation  bill, 
he  has  never  yet  communicated  it.  But  the 
Senate  knew  the  fact  informally  from  the  Sec- 

♦  The  practical  inculcation  of  such  a  lesson  pro- 
duced a  sensible  humiliation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
enemv,  through  the  subseouent  stages  of  the  war. 
The  ooor  of  British  magnanimity,  which  was  barred 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  justice,  and  national  honor. 
was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  yield  to  the  cries  of 
their  own  countrymen,  ana  the  fatal  admonitions  of 
experience.— Ravner's  Life  of  Jefferson  s  New  York 
edition,  p.  194. 


retary  of  State,  and  knowing  it,  passed  the  bill. 
— To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  288.  Ford  ed., 
vn,  357.     (Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1799.) 

7427. .  Our  government  con- 
template restoring  the  Frenchmen  taken  origi- 
nally in  the  same  vessel,  and  kept  at  Lancaster 
[Penna.]  as  prisoners.  This  has  furnished  the 
idea  of  calling  her  a  cartel  vessel,  and  pretend- 
ing that  she  came  as  such  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  which  is  false.  She  was  delivered 
free  and  without  condition,  but  it  does  not  suit 
to  let  any  new  evidence  appear  of  the  desire  of 
conciliation  in  France. — To  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton, iv,  290.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  360.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
1799.) 

7428. .    Leblanc,  an  a^ent  from 

Desfourneaux  of  Guadaloupe,  came  in  the  Re- 
taliation. You  will  see  in  the  papers  Desfour- 
neaux's  letter  to  the  President.  »  *  ♦  The 
vessel  and  crew  were  liberated  without  condi- 
tion. Nothwithstandinp^  this,  they  have 
obliged  Leblanc  to  receive  the  French  prison- 
ers, and  to  admit,  in  the  papers,  the  terms, 
**  in  exchange  for  prisoners  taken  from  us  ",  he 
denying  at  the  same  time  that  thev  consider 
them  as  prisoners,  or  had  any  idea  of  exchange. 
The  object  of  his  mission  was  not  at  all  relative 
to  that ;  but  they  choose  to  keep  up  the  idea  of 
a  cartel,  to  prevent  the  transaction  from  being 
used  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
towards  a  reconciliation.  He  came  to  assure 
us  of  a  discontinuance  of  all  irregularities  in 
French  privateers  from  Guadaloupe.  He  has 
been  received  very  cavalierly. — To  James  Madi- 
son, iv,  291.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  361.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
19.  1799.) 

7429.  BETALIATION,  Governor  Ham- 
ilton's case. — I  hope  you  will  ascribe  the 
advice  of  the  [Governor's]  Council  [confining 
Governor  Hamilton],  not  to  want  of  attention 
to  the  sacred  nature  of  public  conventions,  of 
which  I  hope  we  shall  never,  in  any  circum- 
stances, lose  sight,  but  to  a  desire  of  stopping 
the  effusion  of  the  unoffending  blood  of  women 
and  children,  and  the  unjustifiable  severities 
exercised  on  our  captive  officers  and  soldiers 
in  general,  by  proper  severities  on  our  part. — 
To  Sir  Guv  Carleton.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  256. 
(1779.)     Sec  War,  Prisoners  of. 

7430. .    On  receipt  of  your  letter 

of  August  6th,  during  my  absence,  the  Council 
had  the  irons  taken  off  the  prisoners  of  war. 
When  your  advice  was  asked,  we  meant  it 
should  decide  with  us;  and  upon  my  return 
to  Williamsburg,  the  matter  was  taken  up  and 
the  enclosed  advice*  given. — To  General 
Washington,  i,  230.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  258. 
(1779.) 

♦  The  advice  was  in  the  form  of  an  Order  of  Coun- 
cil which  was  written  by  Governor  Jefferson  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  Board  having  been  at  no  time  unmind- 
ful of  the  circumstances  attending  the  confinement 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  Captain  Lamothe 
and  Philip  Dejean,  which  the  personal  cruelties  of 
those  men,  as  well  as  the  general  conduct  of  the 
enemy  had  constrained  them  to  advise;  wishing, 
and  willing  to  expect,  that  their  suffermgs  may  lead 
them  to  the  practice  of  humanity,  should  any  future 
turn  of  fortune,  in  their  favor,  submit  to  tneir  dis- 
cretion the  fate  of  their  fellow-creatures;  that  it 
may  prove  an  admonition  to  others,  meditating  like 
cruelties,  not  to  rely  for  impunity  in  any  circum- 
stances of  distance  or  present  security ;  and  that  it 
may  induce  the  enemy  to  reflect  what  must  be  the 
painful  consequences  should  a  continuation  of  the 
same  conduct  on  their  part  impel  us  again  to  sever- 
ities, while  such  multiplied  subjects  of  retaliation 
are  within  our  power ;  sensible  that  no  impression 
can  be  made  on  the  event  of  the  war  by  wreaking 
vengeance  on  miserable  captives;   that  the  great 
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7431. .    Governor  Hamilton  and 

his  companions  were  imprisoned  and  ironed. 
1st.  In  retaliation  for  cruel  treatment  of  our 
captive  citizens  by  the  enemy  in  general.  2d. 
For  the  barbarous  species  of  warfare  which 
himself  and  his  savage  allies  carried  on  in  our 
western  frontier.  3d.  For  particular  acts  of 
barbarity,  of  which  he  himself  was  personally 
guilty,  to  some  of  our  citizens  in  his  power. 
Any  one  of  these  charges  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  measures  we  took. — To  Colonel  Math- 
ews,    i,  233-     Ford  ed.,  :i,  363.     (Wg.,  1779) 

7432.  BETALIATIOK,  Humanity  and. 
— A  uniform  exercise  of  kindoess  to  prison- 
ers on  our  part  has  been  returned  by  as  uni- 
form severity  on  the  part  of  our  enemies. 
*  ♦  ♦  It  is  high  time  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  teach 
respect  to  the  dictates  of  humanity;  in  such  a 
case  retaliation  becomes  an  act  of  humanity. — 
To  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  252. 
(1779) 

7433.  BETAUATION,  Legislative.— 
Legislative  warfare  was  begun  by  the  British 
parliament.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  stat.  12  G.  3,  c.  24 
for  carrying  our  citizens  charged  with  the  of- 
fences it  describes,  to  be  tried  in  a  foreign 
country;  by  foreign  judges  instead  of  a  jury  of 
their  vicinage,  by  laws  not  their  own,  without 
witnesses,  without  friends,  or  the  means  of  ma- 
king them ;  that  of  the  14  G.  3.  c.  39,  for  pro- 
tecting from  punishment  those  who  should 
murder  an  American  in  the  execution  of  a 
British  law,  were  previous  to  our  acts  of  exile, 
and  even  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Their  act  of  14  G.  3,  c.  19.  for  shutting  up  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  and  thereby  annihilating, 
with  the  commerce  of  that  city,  the  value  of  its 
property;  that  of  15  G.  3,  c.  10,  forbidding  us 
to  export  to  foreign  markets  the  produce  we 
have  hitherto  raised  and  sold  at  those  markets, 
and  thereby  leaving  that  produce  useless  on  our 
hands;  that  of  10  G.  3,  c.  5,  prohibiting  all 
exports  even  to  British  markets,  and  making 
them  legal  prize  when  taken  on  the  high  seas, 
was  dealing  out  confiscation,  by  wholesale,  on 
the  property  of  entire  nations,  which  our  acts, 
cited  by  you,  retaliated  but  on  the  small  scale 
of  individual  confiscation.  But  we  never  retal- 
iated the  4th  section  of  the  last  mentioned  act, 
under  which  multitudes  of  our  citizens  taken  on 
board  our  vessels  were  forced  bv  starving,  by 
periodical  whippings,  and  by  constant  chains  to 
become  the  murderers  of  their  countrymen, 
perhaps  of  their  fathers  and  brothers.  If  from 
this  legislative  warfare  we  turn  to  those  scenes 
of  active  hostility  which  wrapped  our  houses  in 
flame,  our  families  in  slaughter,  our  property 
in  universal  devastation,  is  the  wonder  that  our 
Legislature  did  so  much,  or  so  little?  Compare 
their  situation  with  that  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment enjoying  in  ease  and  safety  all  the  com- 
forts and  blessings  of  the  earth,  and  hearing 
of    these    distant    events    as    of    the    wars    of 

cause  which  has  animated  the  two  nations  against 
each  other  is  not  to  be  decided  by  unmanly  cruelties 
on  wretches,  who  have  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
power  of  the  victor,  but  by  the  exercise  of  honorable 
valor  in  the  field  ;  earnestly  hoping  that  the  enemy, 
viewing  the  subject  in  the  same  light,  will  be  con- 
tent to  abide  the  event  of  that  mode  of  decision,  and 
spare  us  the  pain  of  a  second  departure  from  kind- 
ness to  our  captives  ;  confident  that  commiseration  to 
ourptisoners  is  the  only  possible  motive  to  which 
can  be  candidly  ascribed,  in  the  present  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war,  the  advice  we  are  now  about 
to  give  ;  the  Board  does  advise  the  Governor  to  send 
Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  Captain  I^mothe 
and  Philip  Dejean,  to  Hanover  Court  House,  there 
to  remain  at  large,  within  reasonable  limits,  taking 
the  parole  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Governor 
-^••ders  accordingly."— Editor. 


Benaris,  or  the  extermination  of  tlie  Rohillas. 
and  say  with  candor  whether  the  difference  of 
scene  and  situation  would  not  have  justified 
a  contrary  difference  of  conduct  towards  each 
other  ?• — To  George  Hammond.  Ford  ed..  vi, 
12.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

7434.  KETAIilATION,  Life  for  life.— 

If  the  [British]  enemy  shall  put  to  death 
torture,  or  otherwise  ill-treat  any  of  the  hos- 
tages in  their  hanus,  or  of  the  Canadian,  or 
other  prisoners  captivated  by  them  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  Colonies,t  recourse  must  be 
had  to  retaliation  as  the  sole  means  of  stopping 
the  progress  of  human  butchery,  and  for  that 
purpose  punishments  of  the  same  kind  and  de- 
gree shall  be  inflicted  on  an  equal  number  ot 
their  subjects  taken  by  us.  till  they  shall  be 
taught  due  respect  to  the  violated  rights  of  na- 
tions.— Report  to  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii.  34, 
(June  1776.) 

7435.  RETALIATION,       Necessary.— I 

shall  give  immediate  orders  for  having  in  readi- 
ness every  engine  which  the  enemy  have  con- 
trived for  the  destruction  of  our  unhappy  citi- 
zens, captured  by  them.  The  presentiment  of 
these  operations  is  shocking  beyond  expression. 
I  pray  heaven  to  avert  them;  but  nothing  in 
this  world  will  do  it,  but  a  proper  conduct  in  the 
enemy.  In  every  event,  I  shall  resign  myself 
to  the  hard  necessity  under  which  I  shall  act — 
To  Gen.  Washington,  i,  232,  Ford  ed..  ii. 
261.     (Wg.,  1779.) 

7436.  RETALIATION,  Opportozdty  f or. 

—It  is  impossible  [that  the  British]  can  be 
serious  in  attempting  to  bully  us  •  •  •  . 
We  have  too  many  of  their  subjects  in  our 
power  and  too  much  iron  to  clothe  them  w-th 
and,  I  will  add,  too  much  resolution  to  avail 
ourselves  of  both,  to  fear  their  pretended  retali- 
ation.t — To  General  Washington,  i.  231. 
Ford  ed.,  u,  259.     (Wg.,  1779.) 

7437.  RETALIATION,  On  prisoners  of 
war. — This  question  [contest  with  Gre3t 
Britain]  will  not  be  decided  by  wreaking  venge- 
ance on  a  few  helpless  captives  but  by  achieving' 
success  in  the  fields  of  war,  and  gathering  there 
those  laurels  which  grow  for  the  warrior  brave. 
In  this  light  we  view  the  object  between  us.  in 
this  line  we  have  hitherto  conducted  ourselves 
for  its  attainment.^ — Report  to  Congress.  Ford 
ED.,   i,  494.     (1775.) 

7438. ,     Should  you  think  proper 

in  these  days  to  revive  ancient  barbarism  and 
again  disgrace  our  nature  with  the  sacrifice, 
the  fortune  of  war  has  DUt  into  our  power  sub- 
jects for  multiplied  retaliation.  To  them,  to 
you,  and  to  the  world  we  declare  they  shall  not 
be  wretched  unless  their  imprudence  or  your 
example  shall  oblige  us  to  make  them  so ;  but  we 
declare  that  their  lives  shall  teach  our  enemies 
to  respect  the  rights  of  nations.  Report  to 
Congress.     Ford  ed.,  i,  494.     (Dec.  1775.) 

•  From  Jefferson's  letter  to  George  Hammond. 
British  Minister,  on  the  infractions  of  the  peacr? 
treaty.  The  extract  was  in  reply  to  a  charge  made 
by  Hammond.  Alexander  Hamilton  thought  *':t 
may  involve  Irritating  discussion  *%  and  Jeffers«>o 
struck  it  out.—EDlTOR. 

t  Here  Jefferson  had  written"  States  of  America  ", 
which  has  been  stricken  out  by  another  hand  and 
•*  Colonies  "  written  in  its  place. —Note  in  Pord  edi- 
tion. 

t  Jefferson  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a 
controversy  had  arisen  respecting  the  treatmeot  of 
prisoners  of  war.— BOfTOR. 

%  Ethan  Allen  and  others  were  at  that  time  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  British  army.  The  report 
was  not  accepted  by  Congress.—  Editor. 
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7439. It  is  my  duty,  as  well  as 

it  was  my  promise  to  the  Virginia  captives,  to 
take  measures  for  discovering  any  change  which 
may  be  made  in  their  situation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  must  apply  for  your  Excellency  s  inter- 
position. I  doubt  not  but  you  have  an  estab- 
lished mode  of  knowing,  at  all  times,  through 
your  commissary  of  prisoners,  the  precise  state 
of  those  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  I  must, 
therefore,  pray  you  to  put  into  mot'on,  any 
such  means  you  have,  for  obtaining  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  the  Virginia  officers  in  cap- 
tivity. If  you  should  think  proper,  as  I  could 
wish,  to  take  upon  yourself  to  retaliate  any 
new  sufferings  which  may  be  imposed  on  them, 
it  will  be  more  likely  to  have  due  weight,  and 
to  restore  the  unhappy  on  both  sides,  to  that 
benevolent  treatment  for  which  all  should  wish. 
— To  General  Washington,  i,  237.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  280.     (Wg.,  Nov.  1779.) 

7440.  BETALIAtlON,    On    Savafires.— 

To  do  wrong  is  a  melancholy  resource,  even 
where  retaliation  renders  it  indispensably  nec- 
essary. It  is  better  to  suffer  much  from  the 
scalpings,  the  conflagrations,  the  rapes  and  ra- 
pine of  savages,  than  to  countenance  and 
strengthen  such  barbarisms  by  retortion.  I 
have  ever  deemed  it  more  honorable  and  more 
profitable,  too.  to  set  a  good  example  than  to 
follow  a  bad  one. — To  M.  Correa.  vi,  405. 
(M..  1814.) 

7441.  KETIBEHENT,  CaUed  from.— I 
had  folded  myself  in  the  arms  of  retirement, 
and  rested  all  prospects  of  future  happiness  on 
domestic  and  literary  objects.  A  single  event 
[Mrs.  Jefferson's  death]  wiped  away  all  my 
plans,  and  left  me  a  blank  which  I  had  not  the 
spirits  to  fill  up.  In  this  state  of  mind  an  ap- 
pointment [Minister  to  France]  from  Congress 
found  me,  requiring  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic. — 
To  M.  DE  Chastellux.  i,  323.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
65.     (Am.,  1782.) 

7442. .     I  had  retired  after  five 

and  twenty  years  of  constant  occupation  in 
public  affairs,  and  total  abandonment  of  my 
own.  I  retired  much  poorer  than  when  I  en- 
tered the  public  service,  and  desired  nothing  but 
rest  and  oblivion.  My  name,  however,  was 
again  brought^  forward  [for  the  Presidency], 
without  concert  or  expectation  on  my  part. 
On    my    salvation    I    declare    it. — To    Edward 

RUTLEDGB.       iv,     1 5 1.       FoRD     ED.,     Vli,     93.       (M., 

Dec.    1796.) 

7443.  SETIBEMENT,      Desire      for.— 

However  ardently  my  retirement  to  my  own 
home  and  my  own  affairs,  may  be  wished  for  by 
others,  ♦  ♦  ♦  tnere  is  no  one  of  them  who 
feels  the  wish  once  where  I  do  a  thousand 
times. — To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  v,  507. 
(Pa.,  April    1792.) 

7444.*  BETIBEMENT,  Happlnesa  In.— 
If  I  can  carry  into  retirement  the  good  will  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  nothing  else  will  be  wanting 
to  my  happiness. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  252. 
(1808.) 

7445.  BETIBEMENT,    Longing    for.— 

Oh  for  the  day  when  I  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
[office]  ;  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to  enjoy  my 
family,  my  friends,  my  farm  and  books ! — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v,  225.  (W.,  January 
1808.) 

7446. .     It    is    now    among    my 

most  fervent  longings  to  be  on  my  farm,  which, 
with  a  garden  and  fruitery,  will  constitute  my 
principal  occupation  in  retirement. — To  Robert 
R.    Livingston,     v,  224.     (W.,   1808.) 


7447. .  My  longings  for  retire- 
ment are  so  strong,  that  I  with  difficulty  en- 
counter the  daily  drudgeries  of  my  duty. — To 
James  Monroe,  v,  248.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  178. 
(W.,  Feb.  1808.) 

7448. .    As  the  moment  of  my 

retirement  approaches,  I  beiome  more  anxious 
for  its  arrival,  and  to  begin  at  leneth  to  pass 
what  yet  remains  to  me  of  life  and  health  in 
the  bosom  of  my  familv  and  neighbors,  and 
in  communication  with  my  friends,  undis- 
turbed by  political  concerns  or  passions. — To 
Dr.   Logan,    v,  405.     (W.,   Dec.    1808.) 

7449. .    Five    weeks    more    will 

relieve  me  from  a  drudgery  to  which  I  am  no 
longer  equal,  and  restore  me  to  a  scene  of  tran- 
quillity, amidst  my  family  and  friends,  more 
congenial  to  my  age  and  natural  inclinations. 
— To  James  Monroe,  v,  420.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
244.     (W.,  Jan.   1809.) 

7450.  BETIBEMENTy  KewBpaper  at- 
tacks and. — I  have  for  some  time  past  been 
under  an  agitation  of  mind  which  I  scarcely 
ever  experienced  before,  produced  by  a  check 
on  my  purpose  of  returning  home  at  the  close 
of  this  session  of  Congress.  My  operations 
at  Monticello  had  been  all  made  to  bear  upon 
that  point  of  time,  my  mind  was  fixed  on  it  with 
a  fondness  which  was  extreme,  the  purpose 
firmly  declared  to  the  President,  when  I  became 
assailed  from  all  quarters  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jections. Among  these  it  was  urged  that  my 
return  just  when  I  had  been  attacked  in  the 
public  papers,  would  injure  me  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  who  would  suppose  I  either  withdrew 
from  investigation,  or  because  I  had  not  tone 
of  mind  sufficient  to  meet  slander.  The  only 
reward  I  ever  wished  on  my  retirement  was  to 
carry  with  me  nothing  like  a  disapprobation  of 
the  public.  These  representations  have,  for 
some  weeks  past,  shaken  a  determination 
which  I  had  thought  the  whole  world  could 
not  have  shaken.  I  have  not  yet  finally  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  subject,  nor  changed  my 
declaration  to  the  President.  But  having  per- 
fect reliance  in  the  disinterested  friendship  of 
some  of  those  who  have  counselled  and  urged 
it  strongly;  believing  that  they  can  see  and 
judge  better  a  question  between  the  public  and 
myself  than  I  can,  I  feel  a  possibility  that  I 
may  be  detained  here  [Philadelphia]  into  the 
summer. — To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
iii,  506.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  163.     (Pa.,  Jan.  i793-) 

7451.  .  It  happened  unfortu- 
nately that  the  attack  made  on  me  in  the  news- 
papers came  out  soon  after  I  began  to  speak 
freely  and  publicly  of  my  purpose  to  retire  this 
Spring.  ♦  ♦  *  I  find  that  as  well  those  who 
are  my  friends  as  those  who  are  not,  putting  the 
two  things  together  as  cause  and  effect,  con- 
ceived I  was  driven  from  office  either  from 
want  of  firmness  or  perhaps  fear  of  investiga- 
tion. Desirous  that  my  retirement  may  be 
clouded  by  iio  imputations  of  this  kind,  I  see  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  rather  a  probability,  that 
I  shall  postpone  it  for  some  time. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph.   D.  L.  J.,  215.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1793.) 

7452.  BETIBEKENT,    OccupatlonB  In. 

•^In  [retirement]  I  shall  devote  myself  to 
occupations  much  more  congenial  with  my  in- 
clinations, than  those  to  which  I  have  been 
called  by  the  character  of  the  times  into  which 
my  lot  was  cast.  About  to  be  relieved  from 
this  cori'^e  by  age  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
quadragena  stipendia,  what  remains  to  me  of 
physical  activity  will  chiefly  be  employed  in  the 
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amusements  of  agriculture.  Having  little  prac- 
tical skill,  I  count  more  on  the  pleasures  than 
the  profits  of  that  occuoation. — To  M.  Last- 
EVRiE.     V,    315.     (W.,    1808.) 

7453. .  Within  a  few  days  I  re- 
tire to  my  family,  my  books  and  farms ;  and 
having  gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on 
my  friends  still  buffeting  the  storm  with  anxiety 
indeed,  but  not  with  envy. — To  Dupont  de 
Nemours,     v,  432.     (W.,   March   1809.) 

74M. .     I  retire  from  scenes  of 

difficulty,  anxiety,  and  of  contending  passions, 
to  the  elysium  of  domestic  affections,  and  the 
irresponsible  direction  of  my  own  affairs.  Safe 
in  port  myself,  I  shall  look  anxiously  at  my 
friends  still  buffeting  the  storm,  and  wish  you 
all  safe  in  port  also. — To  General  Armstrong. 
V,  434.     (W.,   1809.) 

7455. .  I  shall  now  bury  my- 
self in  the  groves  of  Monticello,  and  become  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  passing  events. — To 
Baron  Humboldt,    v,  435.     (W.,  1809.) 

7456. .    I    am    now    retired :     I 

resign  myself,  as  a  passenger,  with  confidence 
to  those  at  present  at  the  helm,  and  ask  but  for 
rest,  peace  and  good  will. — To  Samuel  Kerchi- 
VAL.    vii,  9.     Ford  ed.,  x,  37.     (M.,  18 16.) 

7457.  BETIBEMENT,  Old  age.— I  am 
too  desirous  of  quiet  to  place  myself  in  the  way 
of  contention.  Against  this  I  am  admonished 
by  bodily  decay,  which  cannot  be  unaccom- 
panied by  corresponding  wane  of  the  mind. 
Of  this  I  am  as  yet  sensible,  sufficiently  to  be 
unwilling  to  trust  myself  before  the  public^  and 
when  I  cease  to  be  so,  I  hope  that  my  friends 
will  be  too  careful  of  m«  to  draw  me  forth  and 
present  me,  like  a  Priam  in  armor,  as  a  spec- 
tacle for  public  compassion.  I  hope  our  po- 
litical bark  will  ride  through  all  its  dangers; 
but  I  can  in  tuture  be  but  an  inert  passenger. 
— To  Thomas  Ritchie,  vii,  193.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
171.     (M.,  1820.) 

7468.  BETIBEMEKT,  Power  and.— 
Never  did  a  prisoner,  released  from  his  chains, 
feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on  shaking  off  the 
shackles  of  power.  Nature  intended  me  for 
the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science,  by  rendering 
them  my  supreme  delight.  But  the  enormities 
of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  have  forced 
me  to  take  a  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to 
commit  myself  on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  po- 
litical passions.  I  thank  God  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and 
carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of 
public  approbation. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
v.  432.     (W.,  March  2.   1809.) 

7459.  BETIBEMENT,  Principle  and.— 

At  the  end  of  the  next  four  years  I  shall  cer- 
tainly retire.  Age,  inclination  and  principle  all 
dictate  this. — To  Philip  Mazzei.  iv,  554. 
(W.,  July  1804.) 

7460.  BETIBEMENT,    Reasons    for.— 

The  President  [Washington]  said,  in  an  af- 
fectionate tone,  that  he  had  felt  much  concern 
at  an  expression  which  dropped  from  me  yes- 
terday [Feb.  28,  1792],  and  which  marked  my 
intention  of  retiring  [from  the  Secretaryship  of 
State]  when  he  should;  that  as  to  himself, 
many  motives  obliged  him  to  it,  ♦  ♦  *  yet 
he  should  consider  it  as  unfortunate,  if  that 
should  bring  on  the  retirement  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  government,  and  that  this  might 
produce  a  shock  on  the  public  mind  of  danger- 
ous consequence.  I  told  him  that  no  man  had 
ever  had  less  desire  of  entering  into  public  of- 


fices than  myself;  that  the  circamstan<:e  of  a 
perilous  war,  which  had  brought  everything 
into  danger,  and  called  for  all  the  services 
which  every  citizen  could  render,  had  induced 
me  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia ;  that  I  had  both  before  and 
after  refused  repeated  appointments  of  Congress 
to  go  abroad  in  that  sort  of  office,  which,  if  I 
had  consulted  my  own  gratification.  Would  al- 
most have  been  the  most  agreeable  to  me ;  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  I  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia,  and  retired  with  a  firm  resolu- 
tion never  more  to  appear  in  public  life;  that 
a  domestic  loss,  however,  happened,  and  made 
me  fancy  that  absence  and  a  change  of  scene 
for  a  time  might  be  expedient  for  me;  that  I, 
therefore,  accepted  a  foreign  appointment,  lim- 
ited to  two  years ;  that  at  the  close  of  that,  Dr. 
Franklin  having  left  France,  I  was  appointed  to 
supply  his*  place,  which  I  had  occupied,  and 
though  I  continued  in  it.  three  or  four  years, 
it  was  under  the  constant  idea  of  remaining 
only  a  year  or  two  longer;  that  the  Revolution 
in  France  coming  on,  I  had  so  interested  my- 
self in  the  event  of  that,  that  when  obliged  to 
bring  my  family  home,  I  had  still  an  idea  of 
returning  and  awaiting  the  close  of  that,  to  fix 
the  era  of  my  final  retirement ;  that  on  my  ar- 
rival here  I  found  he  had  anoointed  me  to  my 
present  office  [Secretary  of  State] ;  that  he 
knew  I  had  not  come  into  it  without  some  re- 
luctance ;  that  it  was,  on  my  part,  a  sacrifice  of 
inclination  to  the  opinion  tbat  I  might  be  more 
serviceable  here  than  in  France,  and  with  a  firm 
resolution  in  my  mind,  to  indulge  my  constant 
wish  for  retirement  at  no  very  distant  day ;  that 
when,  therefore,  1  had  received  his  letter,  writ- 
ten from  Mount  Vernon,  on  his  way  to  Carolina 
and  Georgia  (April  i.  179 1).  and  discovered 
from  an  expression  in  that,  that  he  meant  to 
retire  from  the  government  ere  long,  and  as  to 
the  precise  epoch  there  could  be  no  doubt,  my 
mind  was  immediately  made  up,  to  make  that 
the  epoch  of  my  own  retirement  from  those  la- 
bors of  which  I  was  heartily  tired.  That,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  idea  in 
any  of  my  brethren  in  the  administration  of 
retiring;  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  had  perceived 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking 
fund,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  de- 
veloped the  plan  he  intended  to  pursue,  and 
that  it  embraced  years  in  its  view.  He  said 
that  he  considered  the  Treasury  Department 
as  a  much  more  limited  one,  going  only  to  the 
single  object  of  revenue,  while  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  embracing  nearly  all  the  objects 
of  administration,  was  much  more  important, 
and  the  retirement  of  the  officer,  therefore, 
would  be  more  noticed ;  that  though  the  govern- 
ment had  set  out  with  a  pretty  general  gw)d  will 
of  the  public,  yet  that  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction had  lately  shown  themselves  far  be- 
yond what  he  could  have  expected,  and  to  what 
height  these  might  arise  in  case  of  too  great  a 
change  in  the  administration;  could  not  be  fore- 
seen.— The  Anas,  ix,  102.  Ford  kd.,  i,  175, 
(Feb.  29,  1792.) 

7461. ,     I     expressed     to    him 

[Washington]  my  excessive  repugnance  to  pub- 
lic life,  the  particular  uneasiness  of  my  situation 
in  this  place  [Philadelphia],  where  the  laws  of 
society  oblige  me  always  to  move  exactly  in  the 
circle  which  I  know  to  bear  me  peculiar  hatred ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  wealthy  aristocrats,  the  mer- 
chants connected  closely  with  England,  the 
new  created  paper  fortunes:  that  thus  sur- 
rounded, my  words  were  caught,  multiplied, 
misconstrued,  and  even  fabricated  and  spread 
abroad  to  my  injury;  that  he  saw  also,  that 
there  was  such  an  opposition  of  views  between 
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myself  and  another  paft  of  the  Administration, 
as  to  render  it  peculiarly  unpleasing,  and  to 
destroy  the  necessary  harmony. — The  Anas,  ix, 
1 66.    Ford  ed.,  i,  256.     (Aug.  i793-) 

7462.  BETIBEMBNT,  Washington  op- 
posed to  Jefferson's.— The  President  calls 
on  me  [to-day,  August  6],  at  my  house  in  the 
country,  and  introduces  my  letter  of  July  31, 
annotmcing  that  I  should  resign  at  the  close  of 
the  next  month.  He  again  expressed  his  re- 
pentance at  not  having  resigned  himself,  and 
how  much  it  was  increased  by  seeing  that  he 
was  to  be  deserted  by  those  on  whose  aid  he 
had  counted;  that  he  did  not  know  where  he 
should  look  to  find  characters  to  fill  up  the  of- 
fices; that  mere  talents  did  not  suffice  for  the 
Department  of  State,  but  it  required  a  person 
conversant  in  foreign  affairs,  perhaps  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  courts ;  that  without  this, 
the  best  talents  would  be  awkward  and  at  a  loss. 
He  told  me  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had  three  or 
four  weeks  ago  written  to  him.  informing  him 
that  private  as  well  as  public  reasons  had 
brought  him  to  the  determination  to  retire,  and 
that  he  should  do  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
next  session.  He  said  he  had  often  before  in- 
timated dispositions  to  resign,  but  never  as  de- 
cisively before;  that  he  supposed  he  had  fixed 
on  the  latter  part  of  next  session,  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  Congress  to  examine  into  his  con- 
duct; that  our  going  out  at  times  so  different 
increased  his  difficulty ;  for  if  he  had  both  places 
to  fill  at  once,  he  might  consult  both  the  par- 
ticular talents  and  geographical  situation  of  our 
successors.  He  expressed  great  apprehension 
at  the  fermentation  which  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  public;  that  many  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  actuated  by  different 
causes,  appeared  to  be  uniting;  what  it  would 
end  in  he  knew  not;  a  new  Congress  was  tjo 
assemble,  more  numerous,  perhaps  of  a  different 
spirit;  the  first  expressions  of  their  sentiments 
would  be  important ;  if  I  would  only  stay  to  the 
end  of  that,  it  would  relieve  him  considerably. 
— The  Anas,  ix,  165.  Ford  ed.,  i,  256.  (Aug. 
1793.) 

7463.  BETIBEMENT,  Welcome.— The 
moment  of  my  retiring  [from  the  Secretaryship 
of  State]  is  now  approaching,  and  is  to  me  as 
land  was  to  Columbus  in  his  first  American 
voyage. — ^To  David  Humphreys.  iii,  490- 
(Nov.  1792.) 

7464. .     I  now  contemplate  the 

approach  of  the  moment  of  my  retirement  with 
the  fondness  of  a  sailor  who  has  land  in  view. 
— To  Thomas  Pincknby.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  132. 
(Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

7465. .    When  I  came  into  office, 

it  was  with  a  resolution  to  retire  from  it  as  soon 
as  I  could  with  decency.  It  pretty  early  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  proper  moment  would  be 
the  first  of  those  epochs  at  which  the  Constitu- 
tion seems  to  have  contemplated  a  period' cal 
change  or  renewal  of  the  public  servants. 
♦  *  ♦  I  look  to  that  period  with  the  longing 
of  a  wave- worn  mariner,  who  has  at  length  the 
land  in  view,  and  shall  count  the  days  and  hours 
which  still  lie  between  me  and  it. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  467.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
108.     (M.,  Sep.   1792.)     See  Approbation. 

7466.  KETBEKCHMEKT,  Salutary.— 
These  views  of  reducing  our  burdens  are  formed 
on  the  expectation  that  a  sensible,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  salutary  reduction  may  take  place 
in  our  habitual  expenditures.     For  this  purpose. 


those  of  the  civil  government,  the  army  and 
navy,  will  need  revisal.— ^First  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  9.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  119.  (Dec. 
1801.) 

7467.  KEVENOEy  For  abuse.— I  shall 
take  no  other  revenge  [for  the  slanders  heaped 
upon  me]  than,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  econ- 
omy and  peace,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  republican  principles  in  substance  and  in 
form,  to  sink  federalism  into  an  abyss  from 
which  there  shall  be  no  resurrection  for  it. — To 
Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  bd.,  viii,  175. 
(W..  Oct.  1802.) 

7468.  BrEVEKlTEy  Importa  and. — Our 
revenue  will  be  less  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  continue  to  import  instead  of  manufacturing 
our  coarse  goods.  But  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  production  will  keep  pace  with  that  of 
manufactures,  and  maintain  the  quantum  of  ex- 
ports at  the  present  level  at  least;  and  the  im- 
ports need  be  equivalent  to  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  revenuv  on  them  be  undiminished. 
— To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  v,  583.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  319.  (M.,  181 1.)  See  Debt  (United 
States),  Internal  Improvements,  Surplus 
and  Taxation. 

7469.  BEVOLITTIOK,  Completion  of.— 

The  generation  which  commences  a  revolution 
rarely  completes  it.  Habituated  from  their  in- 
fancy to  passive  submission  of  body  and  mind 
to  their  kings  and  priests,  they  are  not  quali- 
fied when  called  on  to  think  and  provide  for 
themselves;  and  their  inexperience,  their  ig- 
norance and  bigotry  make  them  instruments 
often,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bonapartes  and 
Iturbides,  to  defeat  their  own  rights  and  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  present  situation  of  Europe 
and  Spanish  America. — To  John  Adams,  vii, 
307.     Ford  ed.,  x,  269.     (M.,  1823.) 

7470.  BEVOLUTIOK,    Bight    of.— Pru- 

dence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments 
long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  ex- 
perience hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But, 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations 
[begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and],  pursu- 
ing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  de- 
sign to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  government,  and  to  provide  new  gruards 
for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies :  and  such 
is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
expunge  *  their  former  systems  of  government. 
— Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

7471.  BEVOLITTION  (American),  Ap- 
peal to  Britiah  people.— In  defence  of  our 
persons  and  properties  under  actual  violation, 
we  took  up  arms.  When  that  violence  shall 
he  removed,  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressors,  hostilities  shall  cease 
on  our  part  also.  For  the  achievement  of 
this  happy  event,  we  call  for  and  confide  in 
the  good  offices  of  our  fellow-subjects  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Of  their  friendly  dispositions 
we  do  not  cease  to  hope ;  aware,  as  they  must 
be,  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  expect 
from    the    same   common    enemy,    than    the 

•  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  brackets  and 
substituted  "  alter  "  for  "  expunge  ". — EDITOR. 
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humble  favor  of  being  last  devoured. — Dec- 
laration ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed., 
i,  475.     (July  1775) 

7472.  BEVOLITTION  (American),  Bat- 
tle of  Lexington.— Within  this  week  we 
have  received  the  unhappy  news  of  an  action 
of  considerable  magnitude,  between  the  King's 
troops  and  our  brethren  of  Boston,  in  which  it 
is  said  five  hundred  of  the  former,  with  the 
Earl  of  Percy,  are  slain.  •  *  *  This  accident  * 
has  cut  off  our  last  hope  of  reconciliation,  and 
a  frenzy  of  revenge  seems  to  have  seized  all 
ranks  of  people. — ^To  Dr.  William  Small,  i, 
198.     Ford  ed.,  i,  453.     (May  i775) 

7473.  BEVOLUTION  (American),  Be- 
ginning of. — ^The  question  who  commenced 
the  Revolution?  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  the 
first  inventors  of  a  thousand  good  things.  For 
example,  who  first  discovered  the  principle  of 
gravity?  Not  Newton;  for  Galileo,  who  died 
the  year  that  Newton  was  born,  had  measured 
its  force  in  the  descent  of  gravid  bodies.  Who 
invented  the  Lavoiserian  chemistry?  The  Eng- 
lish say  Dr.  Black,  by  the  preparatory  discovery 
of  latent  heat.  Who  invented  the  steamboat? 
Was  it  Gerbert,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
Newcommen,  Savary,  Pap'n,  Fitch,  Fulton?  The 
fact  is,  that  one  new  idea  leads  to  another, 
that  to  a  third,  and  so  on  through  a  course 
of  time  until  some  one.  with  whom  no  one  of 
these  ideas  was  original,  combines  all  together, 
and  produces  what  is  justly  called  a  new  in- 
vention. I  suppose  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
trace  our  Revolution  to  its  first  embryo.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  it  was  hatching  in  the 
British  cabinet  before  they  ventured  to  make 
the  first  of  the  experiments  which  were  to  de- 
velop it  in  the  end  and  to  produce  complete 
parliamentary  supremacy.  Those  you  mention 
in  Massachusetts  as  preceding  the  Stamp  Act, 
might  be  the  first  visible  symptoms  of  that 
design.  The  proposition  of  that  Act  in  1764. 
was  the  first  here.  Your  opposition,  therefore, 
preceded  ours,  as  occas'on  was  sooner  given 
there  than  here,  and  the  truth,  I  suppose,  is, 
that  the  opposition  in  every  colony  began 
whenever  the  encroachment  was  presented  to  it. 
This  question  of  priority  is  as  the  inquiry 
would  be  who  first,  of  the  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans, offered  his  name  to  Leonidas? — To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Waterhouse.  vii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
102.     (M.,  1818.) 

7474. .    It  would   *   *   ♦   be  as 

difficult  to  say  at  what  moment  the  Revolution 
began,  and  what  incident  set  it  in  motion,  as  to 
fix  the  moment  that  the  embryo  becomes  an 
animal,  or  the  act  which  gives  him  a  beginning. 
— To  John  Adams,  vii,  104.  Ford  ed.,  x,  107. 
(M.,  1818.) 

7475. .  A  ♦  *  ♦  misappre- 
hension of  *  ♦  ♦  a  passage  in  Mr.  [William] 
Wirt's  book,  for  which  I  am  quoted,  has  pro- 
duced a  *  *  *  reclamation  of  the  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  some  of  her  most  distinguished 
and  estimable  citizens.  I  had  been  applied  to 
by  Mr.  Wirt  for  such  facts  respecting  Mr. 
[Patrick]  Henry,  as  my  intimacy  with  him  and 
participation    in   the   transactions    of   the   day, 

*  Commenting  on  this  passage,  Parton,  in  his 
Life  of  Jefferson^  says:  ^  We  may  judge  of  the 
strength  ofthe  tie  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  Colonies,  by  the  fact  that  so  un-English  a  mind 
as  Jefferson's  clung  with  sentimental  fondness  to 
the  union  long  after  there  was  any  reasonable  hope 
of  their  preserving  it."  Dr.  Small,  Jefferson's  pro- 
fessor and  friend  at  William  and  Mary  College,  was 
then  living  in  England.— EDITOR. 


might  have  placed  within  my  knowledge.  I  ^ 
ccrdingly  committed  them  to  paper;  and  Vir- 
ginia being  the  theatre  of  his  action,  was  tb; 
or.ly  subject  within  my  contemplation.  *K.t 
speaking  of  him.  Of  the  resolutions  an. 
measures  here,  in  which  he  had  the  ackno«:- 
edged  lead,  I  used  the  expression  that  "  Mr. 
Henry  certainly  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
ball  of  revolution  '.  (Wirt,  page  41O  The  ex- 
pression is,  indeed,  general,  and  in  all  its  ex- 
tension, would  comprehend  all  the  sister  States : 
but  indulgent  construction  would  restrain  :t. 
as  was  really  meant,  to  the  subject  matter  under 
contemplation,  which  was  Virginia  alone ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  lawyers  and  a  fa:*" 
canon  of  general  criticism,  that  every  expres- 
sion should  be  construed  secundum  subjects 
materiem.  Where  the  first  attack  was  made 
there  must  have  been,  of  course,  the  first  act 
of  resistance,  and  that  was  in  Massachusetts. 
Our  [Virginia's]  first  overt  act  of  war  was  Mr. 
Henry's  embodying  a  force  of  militia  fror. 
several  counties,  regularly  armed  and  or|»n- 
ized,  marching  them  in  military  array  zrd 
making  reprisal  on  the  King's  treasury  at  tbe 
seat  of  government,  for  the  public  powder  take^i 
away  by  his  Giovernor.  This  was  in  the  la*-: 
days,  of  April.  1775.  Your  formal  battle  ot 
Lexington  was  ten  or  twelve  days  before  th?:. 
which  greatly  overshadowed  in  importance,  as 
it  preceded  in  time,  our  little  affray,  which 
merely  amounted  to  a  levying  of  arms  against 
the  King;  and,  very  possibly,  you  had  ha. 
military  affrays  before  the  regular  battle  o: 
Lexington. — To  Samuel  A.  Wells,  i,  116. 
vii,  120.    Ford  ed..  x,  128.    (M.,  1819.) 

-~  BEVOLUTION  (American),  British 
cruelty  in.— See  Cruelty. 

7476.  BEVOLUTIOK  (American),  Can- 
ada and.^In  a  short  time,  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  the  delegates  of  Canada  will  join  U5  i  ■ 
Congress,  and  complete  the  American  union.  .»> 
far  as  we  wish  to  have  it  completed. — ^To  John 
Randolph,  i,  202.  Ford  ed..  i,  492.  (Pa.,  No*. 
1775) 

7477.  BEVOLITTION  (American), 
Change  of  government.— With  respect  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  in  particular,  the  peoplr 
seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  monarchical,  an  J 
taken  up  the  republican  government,  with  a> 
much  ease  as  would  have  attended  their  throat- 
ing off  an  old,  and  putting  on  a  new  suit  o: 
clothes.  Not  a  single  throe  has  attended  this 
important  transformation.  A  half-dozen  an«- 
tocratical  gentlemen,  agonizing  under  the  loss 
of  preeminence,  have  sometimes  ventured  their 
sarcasms  on  our  political  metamorphosis.  They 
have  been  thought  fitter  objects  of  pity,  thai 
of  punishment. — To  Benjamin  Franklin,  i. 
204.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  131.     (1777.) 

7478.  BEVOLUTION  (American),  Con- 
fident  of  victory.— We  have  long  been  out 
of  all  fear  for  the  event  of  the  war. — To  John 
Adams,  i,  207.  Ford  ed..  ii,  157.  (Wg.,  June 
1778.) 

7479.  BEVOLUTION  (American),  Cosr 
sequences  of. — The  enquiry  which  has  been 
excited  among  the  mass  of  mankind  by  our 
Revolution  and  its  consequences,  will  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  men  over  a  great  portion  ot  the 
globe. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv.  366.  rt>R.' 
ID.,  viii,  8.     (W.,  March   180 1.) 

7480.  BB VOLUTION  (American), 
French  alliance  and. — If  there  could  have 
been  a  doubt  before  as  to  the  event  of  the  war, 
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it  is  now  totally  removed  by  the  interposition  of 
France,  and  the  generous  alliance  she  has  en- 
tered into  with  us. — To  .    i,  208.     Ford 

ED.,  ii,  157.     (Wg.,  1778.) 

7481.  BEVOLITTION  (American), 
Oage'8  perfidy. — Hostilities  thus  com- 
menced [at  Lexington,  &c.],  on  the  part  of  the 
ministerial  amiy  have  been  since  by  them  pur- 
sued without  regard  to  faith  or  fame.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  order  to 
procure  their  enlargement,  having  entered  into 
treaty  with  General  Gage,  their  Governor,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants,  having 
first  deposited  their  arms  with  their  own  magis- 
trates, should  have  liberty  to  depart  from  out 
of  the  said  town  taking  with  them  their  other 
tffects.  Their  arms  they  accordingly  delivered 
in,  and  claimed  the  stipulated  license  of  de- 
parting with  their  effects.  But  in  open  viola- 
tion of  plighted  faith  and  honor,  in  defiance  of 
the  sacred  obligation  of  treaty  which  even 
savage  nations  observe,  their  arms,  deposited 
with  their  own  magistrates  to  be  preserved  as 
their  property,  were  immediately  seized  by  a 
body  of  armed  men  under  orders  from  the  said 
General;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  detained  in  the  town,  and  the  few  permit- 
ted to  depart  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
most  valuable  effects  behind.  We  leave  the 
world  to  its  own  reflections  on  this  atrocious 
perfidy. — Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms. 
Ford  ed..  i,  471.     (July  i77S') 

7482.  BEVOLUTION  (American), 
Hopes  of  reconciliation. — When  I  saw  I/>rd 
Chatham's  bill.  I  entertained  high  hope  that 
a  reconciliation  could  have  been  brought  about. 
The  difference  between  his  terms  and  those  of- 
fered by  our  Congress  might  have  been  accom- 
modated, if  entered  by  both  parties  with  a  dis- 

?osition  to  accommodate.  But  the  dignity  of 
'arliament,  it  seems,  can  brook  no  opposition 
to  its  power. — To  Dr.  William  Small,  i,  199. 
Ford  ed..  i,  454.     (May  1775.) 

7483. Looking   with   fondness 

towards  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Br  tain,  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  you  *  may  be  able  to 
contribute  towards  expediting  this  good  work. 
I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  yourself,  that  the 
Ministry  have  been  deceived  by  their  ofllcers 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  who  (for  what  pur- 
pose I  cannot  tell)  have  constantly  represented 
the  American  opposition  as  that  of  a  small  fac- 
tion, in  which  the  body  of  the  people  took  little 
part.  This,  you  can  inform  them,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  is  untrue.  They  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads,  too.  that  we  are  cowards,  and  shall 
surrender  at  discretion  to  an  armed  force. 
*  *  ♦  I  wish  they  were  thoroughly  and  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  every  circumstance  rela- 
tive to  America,  as  it  exists  in  truth.  I  am 
persuaded,  this  would  go  far  towards  disposing 
them  to  reconciliation. — To  John  Randolph,  i, 
200.      Ford  ed.,  i,  482.     (M.,  August   1775.) 

7484. .  If  undeceiving  the  Min- 
ister, as  to  matters  of  fact,  may  change  his 
disposition,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  in  your  power, 
.  by  assisting  to  do  this,  to  render  service  to  the 
whole  empire,  at  the  most  critical  time,  cer- 
tainly, that  it  has  ever  seen.  Whether  Britain 
shall  continue  the  head  of  the  greatest  empire 
on  earth,  or  shall  return  to  her  original  station 
in  the  political  scale  of  Europe,  depends,  per- 
haps, on  the  resolutions  of  the  succeeding  win- 

•  This  John  .Randolph  was  the  King's  Attorney 
Oeneral,  and  a  son  of  Sir  John  Randolph.  He  sided 
-with  the  Crown  and  went  to  England.  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph was  his  brother.— Editor. 


ter.  God  send  they  may  be  wise  and  salutary 
for  us  all. — To  John  Randolph,  i,  301.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  484.     (M.,  August  1 775-) 

7485. .    One    bloody    campaign 

\\\\\  probably  decide,  everlastingly,  our  future 
course ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody  cam- 
paign is  decided  on.  If  our  winds  and  waters 
should  not  combine  to  rescue  their  shores  from 
slavery,  and  General  Howe's  reinforcements 
should  arrive  in  safety,  we  have  hopes  he  will 
be  inspirited  to  come  out  of  Boston  and  take 
another  drubbing;  and  we  must  drub  him 
soundly,  before  the  sceptred  tyrant  will  know 
we  are  not  mere  brutes,  to  crouch  under  his 
hand,  and  kiss  the  rod  with  which  he  designs 
to  scourge  us. — To  John  Randolph,  i,  203. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  493.     (M.,  Nov.  i77S') 

7486.  KEV0LX7TI0N  (American),  In- 
fluence on  Prance.— The  American  Revolu- 
tion seems  first  to  have  awakened  the  thinking 
rart  of  the  French  nation  in  general  from  th** 
sleep  of  despotism  in  which  they  were  sunk. — 
Autobiography,  i,  69.  Ford  ed.,  i,  96.  (1821.) 
See  Revolution,  French. 

7487.  BEVOLUTION  (American), 
Losaea  in. — I  think  that  upon  the  whole  [our 
loss  *  in  the  war]  has  been  about  one-half  the 
number  lost  by  the  British.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  differ- 
ence is  ascribed  to  our  superiority  in  taking  aim 
when  we  fire ;  every  soldier  in  our  army  having 
been  intimate  with  his  gun  from  his  infancy. — 

To  .  i,  208.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  157.    (Wg., 

1778.) 

7488.  BEVOLXTTION  (American),  Mem- 
ory of. — The  memory  of  the  American  Revo- 
Irtion  will  be  immortal,  and  will  immortalize 
those  who  record  it.  The  reward  is  encouraging, 
and  will  justify  all  those  pains  which  a  rigorous 
investigation  of  facts  will  render  necessary. — 

To    HiLLIAKD  D'AUBERTEUIL.     i,   535.    (P.,    1 786.) 

7489.  BE  VOLUTION       (American), 

Mythical  British  victories.— From  the  kind 
anxiety  expressed  in  your  letter,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources  of  information,  we  discover  that 
our  enemies  have  filled  Europe  with  Thrasonic 
accounts  of  victories  they  had  never  won  and 
conquests  they  were  fated  never  to  make. 
While  these   accounts  alarmed  our   friends   in 

Europe,  they  afforded  us  diversion. — ^To . 

i,  207.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  156.    (Wg.,  1778.) 

7490.  BEVOLITTIOK  (American),  New 
England  and  Virginia.— Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  and  the  four 
New  England  States  acted  together  ;  indeed  they 
made  the  Revolution.  Their  five  votes  were 
always  to  be  counted  on ;  but  they  had  to  pick 
up  the  remaining  two  for  a  Ihajority,  when 
and  where  they  could. — Daniel  Webster's 
Conversation  with  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
329. 

7491.  BEVOLUTION  (American), 
Peace  propositions.— Though  this  Congress, 
during  the  dependence  of  these  States  on  the 
British  crown  with  unwearied  supplications 
sued  for  peace  and  just  redress,  and  though  they- 
still  retain  a  sincere  disposition  to  peace;  yet 
as  his  Britannic  majesty  by  an  obstinate  perse- 
verance in  injury  and  a  callous  indifference  to 
the  sufTerings  and  the  complaints  of  these 
States,  has  driven  them  to  the  necessity  of 
declaring  themselves  independent,  this  Congress 
bound  by  the  voice  of  their  constituents,  which 
coincides  with  their  own  sentiments,  have  no 
power  to  enter  into  conference  or  to  receive  any 

♦  From  Lexington  to  the  end  of  1777.— Editor. 
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propositions  on  the  subject  of  peace  which  do 
not,  as  a  preliminary,  acknowledge  these  States 
to  be  sovereign  and  independent:  and  that 
whenever  this  shall  have  been  authoritatively 
admitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they 
shall  at  all  times  and  with  that  earnestness 
which  the  love  of  peace  and  justice  inspires,  be 
ready  to  enter  into  conference  or  treaty  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  so  much  kin- 
dred blood. — Resolutions  on  Peace  Proposi- 
tions.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  90.     (Aug.  1776.) 

7492.  BEVOLUTION  (American),  Be- 
aources  of. — The  main  confidence  of  the  Col- 
onies was  in  their  own  resources.  They  con- 
sidered foreign  aid  as  probable  and  desirab>, 
but  not  essential.  I  believe  myself,  from  the 
whole  of  what  I  have  seen  of  our  resources  and 
perseverance,  i,  that  had  we  never  received  any 
foreign  aid,  we  should  not  have  obtained  our 
independence ;  but  that  we  should  have  made  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain  on  any  terms  we 
pleased,  short  of  that,  which  would  have  been 
a  subjection  to  the  same  kinjg:,  a  union  of  force 
in  war,  &c.  2.  That  had  France  supplied  us 
plentifully  with  money,  suppose  about  four  mil- 
lions of  guineas  a  year,  without  entering  into 
the  war  herself  at  all,  we  should  have  estab- 
lished our  Independence;  but  it  would  have 
cost  more  time,  and  blood,  but  less  money. 
3.  That  France,  aiding  us  as  she  did,  with 
money  and  forces,  shortened  much  the  time, 
lessened  the  expense  of  blood,  but  at  a  greater 
expense  of  mone^  to  her  than  would  have  other- 
wise been  requisite. — Notes  on  M,  Soules's 
Work,    ix,  297.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  305.     (P.,  1786.) 

7493. — .    The   submission   of  the 

States  would  not  have  been  effected  but  by  a 
long  course  of  disasters,  and  such,  too,  as  were 
irreparable  in  their  nature.  Their  resources 
were  great,  and  their  determination  so  rooted, 
that  they  would  have  tried  the  last  of  them. — 
Notes  on  M.  Soules's  Work,  ix,  297.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  305.     (P.,  1786.) 

7494.  BEVOLUTION  (American),  B07- 

al  incendiaxiam. — It  is  a  lamentable  circum- 
stance, that  the  only  mediatory  power,  acknowl- 
edged by  both  parties,  instead  of  leading  to  a 
reconciliation  his  divided  people,  should  pursue 
the  incendiary  purpose  of  still  blowing  up  the 
flames,  as  we  find  him  constantly  do'ng,  in  every 
speech  and  public  declaration. — To  Dr.  Will- 
iam Small,  i,  199.  Ford  ed.,  i,  454.  (May 
1775.)  See  George  III. 

7495.  BEVOLXTTION  (American),  Sep- 
aration.— There  is  not  in  the  British  empire 
a  man  who  more  cordially  loves  a  union  with 
Great  Britain,  than  I  do.  But  by  the  God  that 
made  me,  I  will  cease  to  exist  before  I  yield 
to  a  connection  on  such  terms  as  the  British 
Parliament  propose ;  and  in  this,  I  think  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  America.  We  want  neither 
inducement  nor  power,  to  declare  and  assert  a 
separation.  It  is  will,  alone,  which  is  wanting, 
and  that  is  growing  apace  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  our  King. — To  John  Randolph,  i,  203. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  493.     (Pa..  November   1775.) 

7496.  BEVOLITTION  (American),  Spirit 
of. — Even  those  in  Parliament  who  are  called 
friends  to  America  seem  to  know  nothing  of 
our  real  determinations.  I  observe,  they  pro- 
nounced in  the  last  Parliament  that  the  Con- 
gress of  1774  did  not  mean  to  insist  rigorously 
on  the  terms  they  held  out,  but  kept  something 
in  reserve  to  give  up;  and,  in  fact,  that  they 
would  give  up  everything  but  the  article  of 
taxation.     Now.  the  truth  is  far  from  this,  as  I 


can  affirm,  and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion. 
Their  continuance  in  this  error  may,  perhap-; 
produce  very  ill  consequences.  The  Congress 
stated  the  lowest  terms  they  thought  possible 
to  be  accepted,  in  order  to  convince  the  world 
they  were  not  unreasonable.  They  ^ave  up  tht 
monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade  and  all  act<^ 
of  Parliament  prior  to  1764.  leaving  to  British 
generosity  to  render  these,  at  some  time,  as 
easy  to  America  as  the  interest  of  Britain 
would  admit.  But  this  was  before  blood  was 
spilt.  I  cannot  affirm,  but  have  reason  to  think 
these  terms  would  not  now  be  acccptcd.^To 
John  Randolph,  i,  200,  Ford  ed.,  i,  483.  (M.. 
1775.) 

7497.  BEVOLUTION  (American), 
Treaty  of  peace.— The  terms  obtained  for  us 
are  indeed  great,  and  are  so  deemed  by  your 
country,  a  few  ill-designing  debtors  excepted. — 
To  John  Jay.  i,  332.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  316.  (Pa.. 
1783.) 

—  BEVOLUTION  (American),  Under- 
lying causes  of. — See  Colonies  (Ameri- 
can). 

7498.  BEVOLUTION  (American),  Un- 
natural contest. — I  hope  the  returning  wis- 
dom of  Great  Britain  will,  ere  long,  put  an  end 
to  this  unnatural  contest. — To  John  Kandolph. 
i,  200.     Ford  ed.,  i,  482.     (M.,  August  1775.) 

7499.  BEVOLUTION        (American), 

Washington  and. — ^The  moderation  and  vir- 
tue of  a  single  character  have  probably  pre- 
vented this  Revolution  from  being  closed.  a< 
most  others  have  been,  by  a  subversion  of  that 
liberty  it  was  intended  to  establish. — ^To  Gen- 
fcRAL  Washington,  i,  335.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  467. 
(A.,  1784.)  See  Colonies,  Cornwaixis,  Dec- 
laration OF  Independence,  George  III..  Par- 
liament, Rights  of  British  America.  Was 
and  Washington. 

7500.  BEVOLUTION   (Franch),  Amei^ 

ican  revolution  and. — Celebrated  writers  of 
France  and  England  had  already  sketched  good 
principles  on  the  subject  of  government;  yet 
the  American  Revolution  seems  first  to  have 
awakened  the  thinking  part  of  the  French  na- 
tion in  general  from  the  sleep  of  despotism  in 
which  they  were  sunk.  The  officers,  too.  who 
had  been  to  America,  were  mostly  young  men. 
less  shackled  by  habit  and  prejudice,  and  more 
ready  to  assent  to  the  suggestions  of  common 
sense,  and  feeling  of  common  rights,  than 
others.  They  came  back  with  new  ideas  and 
impressions.  The  press,  notwithstanding  its 
shackles,  began  to  disseminate  them ;  conyersa- 
tion  assumed  new  freedoms.  Politics  became 
the  theme  of  all  societies,  male  and  female. 
and  a  very  extensive  and  zealous  party  was 
formed,  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Patriotic  Party,  who.  sensible  of  the  abusive 
government  under  which  they  lived,  sighed  for 
occasions  of  reforming  it.  This  party  compre- 
hended all  the  honestv  of  the  kingdom,  suf- 
ficiently at  leisure  to  think,  the  men  of  letters, 
the  easy  Bourgeois,  the  young  nobility,  partlr 
from  reflection,  partly  from  mode :  for  these 
sentiments  became  matter  of  mode,  and  as  such, 
united  most  of  the  young  women  to  the  partv. 
— Autobiography.  1,  69.  Ford  kd.,  i,  96.  (182O 

7501 .    The  French  nation  has 

been  awakened  by  our  Revolution,  they  feel 
their  strength,  they  are  enlightened,  their  ligbts 
are  spreading,  and  they  will  not  retrograde.^ 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  535.  (P.,  Dec. 
1788.) 
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—  BEVOLITTION   (French),  BlU  of 

righta.— See  Bill  of  Rights. 

7502.  BEVOLUTION  (rrench),  Clergy 
and  nobles. — It  was  imagined  the  ecclesias- 
tical elections  would  have  been  generally  in  fa- 
vor of  the  higher  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
lower  clergy  nave  obtained  five-sixths  of  these 
deputations.  These  are  the  sons  of  peasants, 
who  have  done  all  the  drudgery  of  the  service 
for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  guineas  a  year,  and 
whose  oppressions  and  penury,  contrasted  with 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  higher  clergy,  have 
rendered  them  perfectly  disposed  to  humble 
the  latter.  They  have  done  it,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  a  boldness  they  were  thought  in- 
susceptible of.  Great  hopes  have  been  formed 
that  these  would  concur  with  the  Tiers  Etat 
in  voting  by  persons.  In  fact,  about  half  of 
them  seem  as  yet  so  disposed;  but  the  bishops 
are  intriguing,  and  drawing  them  over  with 
the  address  which  has  ever  marked  ecclesias- 
tical intrigue. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  27.  (P.,  May 
1789.) 

7508. .  The  clergy  and  the  no- 
bles, by  their  privileges  and  their  influence, 
have  hitherto  screened  their  property  in  a 
great  degree,  from  public  contribution.  That 
half  of  the  orange,  then,  remains  yet  to  be 
squeezed,  and  for  this  operation  there  is  no 
agent  powerful  enough  but  the  people.  They 
are,  therefore,  brought  forward  as  the  favorites 
of  the  Court,  and  will  be  supported  by  them. — 
To  John  jay.  ii,  561.     (P.,  1789-) 

7504. .    The   Clergy   will    leave 

nothing  unattempted  to  secure  [the  voting  by 
orders  in  the  States  General]  ;  for  they  see  that 
the  spirit  of  reformation  will  not  confine  itself 
to  the  political,  but  will  extend  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  also. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  561. 
(P.,  1789.) 

—  BEV0LX7TI0N  (French),  Constita- 
tional  reforms. — See  Constitution,  French. 

—  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Execution 
of  Louis  XVI.— See  Louis  XVI. 

—  BEVOLTJTIOK'  (French),  Fall  of  Bas- 
tile. — See  Bastile. 

7505.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Famine 
and. — We  have  had  such  a  winter  here  as  is 
not  on  record.  The  mercury  was  i8j/^°  below 
freezing  on  Reaumur's  scale,  and  I  think  it  was 
nearly  two  months  varying  between  that  and 
zero.  It  gave  occasion  for  a  display  of  the 
benevolent  character  of  this  nation,  which,  great 
as  I  had  thought  it,  went  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. There  seems  to  be  a  verv  general  ap- 
prehension of  the  want  of  bread  this  spring. 
Supplies  are. hoped  from  our  country,  and  in- 
deea  they  have  already  reduced  the  price  of 
flour  at  Bordeaux  from  361.* to  33I.  the  barrel. 
— To  Count  de  Moustier.  ii,  590.  (P.,  March 
1789.) 

7506. .    We   have   had    such   a 

winter  as  makes  me  shiver  yet  whenever  I  think 
of  it.  All  communications,  almost,  were  cut 
off.  Dinners  and  suppers  were  suppressed,  and 
the  money  laid  out  in  feeding  and  warming  the 
poor,  whose  labors  were  suspended  by  the  rigor 
of  the  season. — To  Madame  de  Brehan.  ii, 
591.     Ford  ed.,  v,  79.     (P-i  1789) 

7507. .    The   want   of   bread   is 

▼cry  seriously  dreaded  through  the  whole  king- 
dom.    Between  twenty  and  thirty  shiploads  of 


wheat  and  flour  have  already  arrived  from  the 
United  States,  and  there  will  be  about  the  same 
quantity  of  rice  sent  from  Charleston  to  this 
country  directiy.  *  ♦  ♦  Paris  consumes 
about  a  shipload  a  day  (say  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons). — To  William  Carmichael.  iii,  22. 
(P.,  May  1789.) 

7508. .    There  have  been   some 

mobs,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  bread,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kin«rdom,  in  which  there 
may  have  been  some  lives  lost,  perhaps  a  dozen 
or  twenty.  These  had  no  professed  connection, 
generally,  with  the  constitutional  revolution. 
A  more  serious  riot  happened  lately  in  Paris, 
in  which  about  one  hundred  of  the  mob  were 
killed.  This  execution  uas  been  universally  ap- 
proved, as  they  seemed  to  have  no  view  but 
mischief  and  plunder. — To  James  Madison,  iii, 
34.     (P..  May  1789.) 

7509. .    The  want  of  bread  had 

been  foreseen  for  some  time  past,  and  M.  de 
Montmorin  had  desired  me  to  notify  it  in 
America,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  market 
price,  a  premium  should  be  given  on  what 
should  be  brought  from  the  United  States.  No- 
tice was  accordingly  given,  and  produced  con< 
sidcrable  supplies.  Subsequent  information 
made  the  importations  from  America,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May,  into  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  France,  amount  to  about 
twenty-one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  besides 
what  went  to  other  ports,  and  in  other  months ; 
while  our  supplies  to  their  West  Indian  islands 
relieved  them  also  from  that  drain.  This  dis- 
tress for  bread  continued  till  July. — Autobi- 
ography.'  i,  89.     Ford  ed.,  i,  123.     (1821.) 

7510.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Finan- 
cial abuses. — The  discovery  of  the  abomi- 
nable abuses  of  public  money  by  the  late  Comp- 
troller General,  some  new  expenses  of  the 
Court,  not  of  a  piece  with  the  projects  of  ref- 
ormation, and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  raised  a 
spirit  of  discontent  in  the  nation,  so  great  and 
so  general,  as  to  threaten  serious  consequences. 
The  parliaments  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  of  Paris,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  this 
effervescence,  and  direct  its  object  to  the 
calling  of  the  States  General,  who  have  not 
been  assembled  since  1614.  Ihe  object  is  to 
fix  a  constitution,  and  to  limit  expenses.  The 
King  has  been  obliged  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice, 
to  enforce  the  registering  the  new  taxes;  the 
parliament  on  their  side,  propose  to  issue  a 
prohibition  against  their  execution.  Very,  pos- 
sibly this  may  bring  on  their  exile. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,     ii,  251.     (P.,  1787.) 

7511.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  FUght 
of  the  King. — We  are  now  under  the  first 
impression  of  the  news  of  the  King  s  flight  from 
Paris,  and  his  recapture.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate were  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  man  to 
defeat  the  issue  of  so  beautiful  a  revolution. 
I  hope  and  trust  it  is  not,  and  that,  for  the  good 
of  suffering  humanity  all  over  the  earth,  that 
revolution  will  be  established  and  spread 
through  the  whole  world. — To  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair,    iii,  284.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

7512. .    You  have  heard  of  the 

peril  into  which  the  French  Revolution  is 
brought  by  the  flight  of  their  King.  Such  are 
the  fruits  of  that  form  of  government  wh»ch 
heaps  importance  on  idiots,  and  of  which  the 
tories  of  the  present  day  arc  trying  to  preach 
into  our  favor. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iii, 
285.     Ford  ed.,  v,  376.     (Pa.,  1791.) 
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7513.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  History 
of. — As  yet,  we  are  but  in  the  first  chapter  of 
its  history. — Autobiography,  i,  106.  Ford 
£D.,  i,  147.     (1821.) 

7514.  BEVOLTJTION  (French),  Im- 
perial Imbecility. — The  government  has 
published  an  Arret,  suspending  all  reimburse- 
ments of  capital,  and  reducing  the  payments  of 
the  principal  mass  of  demands  for  interest  to 
twelve  sous  in  the  livre;  the  remaining  eight 
Sous  to  be  paid  with  certificates.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  consternation  is  as  yet  too  great  to  let  us 
judge  of  the  issue.  It  will  probably  ripen  the 
public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
their  constitution,  and  to  the  substituting  the 
collected  wisdom  of  the  whole  in 'place  of  a 
single  will,  by  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
governed.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  total 
incompetency  of  a  single  head  to  govern  a  na- 
tion well,  when,  with  a  revenue  of  six  hundred 
millions,  they  are  led  to  a  declared  bankruptcy, 
and  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government,  even  in 
its  most  essential  movements,  for  want  of 
money. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  468.  (P.,  August 
1788.) 

7515.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Influ- 
ence of  women. — In  my  opinion,  a  kind  of 
influence  which  none  of  their  plans  of  reform 
take  into  account,  will  elude  them  all;  I  mean 
the  influence  ot  women  in  the  government. 
The  manners  of  the  nation  allow  them  to  visit, 
alone,  all  persons  in  ofiice,  to  solicit  the  affairs 
of  the  husband,  family,  or  friends,  and  their 
solicitations  bid  defiance  to  laws  and  regula- 
tions. This  obstacle  may  seem  less  to  those 
who,  like  our  countrymen,  are  in  the  precious 
habit  of  considering  right  as  a  barrier  against 
all  solicitation.  Nor  can  such  an  one,  without 
the-  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  believe  in  the 
desperate  state  to  which  things  are  reduced  in 
this  country  from  the  omnipotence  of  an  in- 
fluence which,  fortunately  for  the  happiness  of 
the  sex  itself,  does  not  endeavor  to.  extend  it- 
self in  our  country  beyond  the  domestic  line. — 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  536.  (P.,  Dec. 
1788.) 

7516.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Jeffer- 
son's relations  to. — I  considered  a  success- 
ful reformation  of  government  in  France,  as 
insuring  a  general  reformation  through  Europe, 
and  the  resurrection,  to  a  new  life,  of  their  peo- 
ple, now  ground  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the 
governing  powers.  I  was  much  acquainted 
with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assemble6. 
Being  from  a  country  which  had  successfully 
passed  through  a  similar  reformation,  they  were 
disposed  to  my  acquaintance,  and  had  some 
confidence  in  me.  I  urged,  most  strenuously, 
an  immediate  compromise ;  to  secure  what  the 
government  was  now  ready  to  yield,  and  trust 
to  future  occasions  for  what  might  still  be 
wanting.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  Kiog 
would  grant,  at  this  time,  i.  Freedom  of  the 
person  by  habeas  corpus;  2.  Freedom  of  con- 
science: 3.  Freedom  of  the  press:  4.  Tr'al  by 
jury :  5.  A  representative  legislature :  6.  Annual 
meetings :  7.  1  he  origination  of  laws :  8.  The  ex- 
clusive right  of  taxation  and  appropriation :  and 
9.  The  responsibility  of  ministers ;  and  with  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  they  could  obtain,  in 
future,  whatever  might  be  further  nccessarv  to 
improve  and  preserve  their  constitution.  They 
thought  otherwise,  however,  and  events  have 
proved  their  lamentable  error.  For,  after  thirty 
years  of  war.  foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives,  the  prostration  of  private  hap- 

■-^ess.   and   foreign   subjugation   ot  their  own 
try  for  a  time,  they  have  obtained  no  more, 


nor  even  that  securely.  They  were  unconscions 
of  (for  who  could  foresee?)  tiie  melanchoiy 
sequel  of  their  well-meant  perseverance;  that 
their  physical  force  would  be  usurped  by  a  first 
tyrant  to  trample  on  the  independence,  and  even 
the  existence,  ot  other  nations ;  that  this  would 
afford  a  fatal  example  for  the  atrocious  con- 
spiracy of  kings  against  their  people:  would 
generate  their  unholy  and  homicide  alliance  tu 
make  common  cause  among  themselves,  and 
to  crush,  by  the  power  of  the  whole,  the  efforts 
of  any  part,  to  moderate  their  abuses  and  op- 
pressions.— Autobiography,  i,  93.  Ford  e»., 
1,  129.     (1821.)     See  Holy  Alliance. 

7517. .     Possibly    you    may    re- 
member, at  the  date  of  the  jeu  de  paume,  how 
earnestly  I  urged  yourself  and  the  patriots  of 
my  acquaintance,  to  enter  then  into  a  compact 
with  the   King,   securing  freedom   of   religion, 
freedom    of    the    press,    trial    by    jury,    habeas 
corpus,  and  a  national  legislature,  all  of  which 
it  was  known  he  would  then  yield,  to  go  home, 
and  let  these  work  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  until  they  should  have 
rendered  them  capable  of  more,  when  occasions 
would  not  fail  to  arise  for  communicating  to 
them    more.     This    was    as    much    as    I    then 
thought  them  able  to  bear  soberly  and  usefully 
for   themselves.     You    thought   otherwise,    and 
that   the   nose    mi^ht    still    be   larger.     And    I 
found  you  were  right :    for  subsequent  events 
proved  they  were  equal  to  the  constitution  of 
1 79 1.     Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  honest 
and  enlightened  of  our  patriotic   friends   (but 
closet    politicians    merely,    unpracticed    in    the 
knowledge  of  man),   thought  more  could   still 
be  obtained  and  borne.     They  did   not  weigh 
the  hazards  of  a  transition  from  one  form  of 
government  to  another,  the  value  of  what  tbey 
had  already  rescued   from  those  hazards,   and 
might  hold  in  security  if  they  pleased,  nor  the 
imprudence  of  giving  up  the  certainty  of  such 
a  degree  of  liberty,  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
for  the  uncertainty  of  a  little  more  under  the 
form  of  a  republic.     You  differed  from  them. 
You  were  for  stopping  there  and  for  securing 
the  constitution  which  the  National  Assembly 
had  obtained.     Here,  too,  you  were  right:  and 
from  this  fatal  error  of  the  republicans,  from 
their  separation  from  yourself  and  the  consti- 
tutionalists,   in   their   councils,   flowed    all   the 
subsequent  sufferings  and  crimes  of  the  French 
nation.     The  hazards  of  a  second  change  fell 
upon  them  by  the  way.     The  foreigner  gained 
time  to  anarchise  by  gold  the  government  he 
could  not  overthrow  by  arms,  to  crush  in  their 
own  councils  the  genuine  republicans,  by  the 
fraternal   embraces   of   exaggerated   and   hired 
pretenders,  and  to  turn  the  machine  of  Jacobin- 
ism   from    the    change    to    the    destruction   oi 
order;  and,  in  the  end,  the  limited  monarchy 
they  had  secured  was  exchanged   for  the  un- 
principled and  bloody  tyranny  of  Robe^ierre. 
and  tne  equally  unprincipled  and  maniac  tyr- 
anny of  Bonapart^.     You  are  now  rid  of  him. 
and    I    sincerely    wish    you   may    continue   so. 
But  this  may  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration of  the  restored  dynas^.     It  is  for  them 
now  to  read  a  lesson  in  the  fatal  errors  of  the 
republicans ;  to  be  contented  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  power,  secured  by  a  formal  compact  with 
the    nation,    rather    than,    grasping    at    more, 
hazard  all  upon  uncertainty,  and  nsk  meeting 
the  fate  of  their  predecessor,  or  a  renewal  of 
their  own  exile. — To  Marquis  Lafayettk.   vi. 
421.     Ford  ed..  ix.  505.     (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

7518. ,    I   had   no   apprehension 

that  the  tempest,  of  which  I  saw  the  beginning 
was  to  spread  over  such  an  extent  of  space  and 
time. — To  Comte  Diodati.    v,  6j.     (W..  1807.) 
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7519.  BEVOLITTIOK  (French),  Leaders 

in. — I  was  intimate  with  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  year  1789.  So  I  was  with  those  of 
the  Brissotine  party  who  succeeded  them;  and 
have  always  been  persuaded  that  their  views 
were  upright.  Those  who  have  followed  them 
have  been  less  known  to  me. — To*M.  de  Meu- 
NiER.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  13.     (M.,  1795.) 

7520. .    When  I  left  France  at 

the  close  of  '89,  your  revolution  was,  as  I 
thought,  under  the  direction  of  able  and  honest 
men.  But  the  madness  of  some  of  their  suc- 
cessors, the  vices  of  others,  the  malicious  in- 
trigues of  an  envious  and  corrupting  neighbor, 
the  tracasserie  of  the  Directory,  the  usurpa- 
tions, the  havoc,  and  devastations  of  your 
Attila.  and  the  equal  usurpations,  depredations 
and  oppressions  of  your  hypocritical  deliverers, 
will  form  a  mournful  period  in  the  history  of 
man,  a  period  of  which  the  last  chapter 
iwill  not  be  seen  in  your  day  or  mine, 
and  one  which  I  still  fear  is  to  be  writ- 
ten in  characters  of  blood.  Had  Bonaparte 
reflected  that  such  is  the  moral  construction 
of  the  worlds  that  no  national  crime  passes 
unpunished  in  the  long  run,  he  would  not  now 
be  in  the  cage  of  St.  Helena;  and  were  your 
oppressors  to  reflect  on  the  same  truth,  they 
would  spare  to  their  own  countries  the  penal- 
ties on  their  present  wrongs  which  will  be  in- 
flicted on  them  in  future  times.  The  seeds  of 
hatred  and  revenge  which  they  are  now  sowing 
with  a  large  hand,  will  not  fail  to  produce  their 
fruits  in  time.  Like  their  brother  robbers  on 
the  highway,  they  suppose  the  escape  of  the  mo- 
ment a  final  escape,  and  deem  infamy  and 
iiiture  risk  countervailed  by  present  gain. — 
1  o  M.  de  Marbois.     vii,  76.     (M.,  1817.) 

7521.  BEVOLITTION  (French),  Lettres 
de  cachet.— Though  they  see  the  evil  of  let- 
tres de  cachet,  they  believe  they  do  more  good 
on  the  whole.  They  will  think  better  in  time. 
— To  Dr.  Currie.     ii.  544.     (P.,  1788.) 

7522.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Llherty 
and. — The  liberty  of  the  whole  earth  was  de- 
pending on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  was 
ever  such  a  prize  won  with  so  little  innocent 
blood? — To  William  Short,  iii,  502.  Ford 
£D.,  vi,  154.     (Pa.,  I793-) 

—  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Marie  An- 
toinette.— See  Marie  Antoinette. 

7523.  KEVOLUTION  (French),  Minis- 
terial reforma. — I  hope  the  internal  aflFairs 
of  this  country  will  be  finally  arran|^ed  without 
having  cost  a  drop  of  blood.  Looking  on  as  a 
bystander,  no  otherwise  interested,  than  as 
entertaining  a  sincere  love  for  the  nation  in 
general,  and  a  wish  to  see  their  happiness  pro- 
moted, keeping  myself  clear  of  the  particular 
views  and  passions  of  individuals,  I  applaud 
extremely  the  patriotic  proceedings  of  the  pres- 
ent ministry.  Provincial  Assemblies  estab- 
lished, the  States  General  called,  the  right  of 
taxing  the  nation  withoi:t  their  consent  aban- 
doned, corvies  abolished,  torture  abolished,  the 
criminal  code  reformed;  are  facts  which  will 
do  eternal  honor  to  their  administration,  in 
history. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii,  466. 
(P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

7524. .    The  internal  good  they 

arc  doing  to  their  country  makes  me  completely 
their  friend. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii, 
467.     (P.,  1788.) 

7525.  BEVOLirnOK  (French),  Mon- 
archy and  parliament8.^The   Ptrng^.e   in 


France  is  as  yet  *  ♦  *  between  the  mon- 
archy and  the  parliaments.  The  nation  is  no 
otherwise  concerned,  but  as  both  parties  may  be 
induced  to  let  go  some  of  its  abuses,  to  court 
the  public  favor.  The  danger  is  that  the  people, 
deceived  by  a  false  cry  of  liberty,  may  be  led 
to  take  side  with  one  party,  and  thus  give  the 
other  a  pretext  for  crushing  them  still  more. — 
To  E.  RuTLEDGE.  ii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  v,  42. 
(P.,  July  1788.) 

7526. .     This  nation  is    *    ♦    * 

under  great  internal  agitation.  The  authority 
of  the  crown  on  one  part,  and  that  of  the  par- 
liaments on  the  other,  are  fairly  at  issue. 
Good  men  take  part  with  neither,  but  have 
raised  an  opposition,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
obtain  a  fixed  and  temperate  constitution. 
There  was  a  moment  when  this  opposition  ran 
so  high  as  to  endanger  an  appeal  to  arms,  in 
which  case,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been 
crushed.  The  moderation  of  government  has 
avoided  this,  and  they  are  yielding  daily  one 
right  after  another.  They  have  given  them 
Provincial  Assemblies,  which  will  be  very  per- 
fect representatives  of  the  nation,  and  stand 
somewhat  in  the  place  of  our  State  Assemblies. 
They  have  reformed  the  criminal  laws;  ac- 
knowledged the  King  cannot  lay  a  new  tax. 
without  the  consent  of  the  States  General ;  ana 
they  will  call  the  States  General  the  next  year. 
— To  Colonel  Monroe,     ii,  457.     (P.,  1788.) 

7527. .  The  contest  here  is  ex- 
actly what  it  was  in  Holland :  a  contest  between 
the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the 
government,  for  a  monopoly  of  despotism  over 
the  people.  The  aristocracy  in  Holland,  seeing 
that  their  common  prey  was  likely  to  escape  out 
of  their  clutches,  chose  rather  to  retain  its 
former  portion,  and  therefore  coalesced  with  the 
single  head.  The  people  remained  victims. 
Here,  I  think,  it  will  take  a  happier  turn.  The 
parliamentary  part  of  the  aristocracy  is  alone 
firmly  united.  The  Noblesse  and  Clergy,  but 
especially  the  former,  are  divided  partly  be- 
tAveen  the  parliamentary  and  the  despotic  party, 
and  partly  united  with  the  real  patriots,  who 
are  endeavoring  to  gain  for  the  nation  what 
they  can,  both  from  the  parliamentary  and  the 
single  despotism.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  King  and  some  of  his 
ministers  are  well  affected  to  this  band;  and 
surely,  that  they  make  great  concessions  to 
the  people,  rather  than  small  ones  to  the  par- 
liament. They  arc,  accordingly,  yielding  daily 
to  the  national  reclamations,  and  will  probably 
end  in  according  a  well-tempered  constitution. 
— To  M.  DE  Crevecoeur.     ii,  457.     (P.,  1788.) 

7528.  BEV0LX7TI0N  (French),  Mon- 
archy waning.— In  the  course  of  three 
months,  the  royal  authority  has  lost,  and  the 
rights  of  the  nation  gained  as  much  ground  by 
a  revolution  of  public  opinion  only,  as  England 

fained  in  all  her  civil  wars  under  the  Stuarts, 
rather  believe,  too,  they  will  retain  the 
ground  gained  because  it  is  defended  by  the 
young  and  the  middle  aged  in  opposition  to  the 
old  only.  The  first  party  increases,  and  the 
latter  diminishes  daily  from  the  course  of  na- 
ture.— To   John   Adams,     ii,   259.     (P.,    1787.) 

7529.  BEVOLUTION      (French),      Na- 

tional  Assemhly.— The  National  Assembly 
(for  that  is  the  name  they  take),  having  shown 
through  every  stage  of  these  transactions  a 
coolness,  wisdom,  and  resolution  to  set  fire  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  kingdom  and  to  perish 
with  it  themselves,  rather  than  to  relinquish 
an  iota  from  their  plan  of  a  total  change  of  gov- 
ernment, are  now  in  complete  and  undisputed 
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possession  of  the  sovereignty.  The  executive 
and  aristocracy  are  at  their  feet;  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  and  the  army 
are  with  them.  They  have  prostrated  the  old 
government,  and  are  now  beginning  to  build 
one  from  the  foundation.— To  Thomas  Paine. 
iii,  69.     (P..  July  1789.) 

7530. .  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
sire better  dispositions  towards  us  than  prevail 
in  the  National  Assembly.  Our  proceedings 
have  been  viewed  as  a  model  for  them  on  every 
occasion ;  and  though  in  the  heat  of  debate 
men  are  generally  disposed  to  contradict  every 
authority  urged  by  their  opponents,  ours  has 
been  treated  like  that  of  the  Bible,  open  to  ex- 
planation but  not  to  question.  I  am  sorry  that 
in  the  moment  of  such  a  disposition,  anything 
should  come  from  us  to  check  it.  The  placing 
them  on  a  mere  footing  with  the  English  will 
have  this  effect.— To  James  Madison.  111,  99- 
Ford  ed.,  v,  no.     (P.,  Aug.  1789) 

7531. .  The  difficulties  which  now 

appear  threatening  to  my  mind  are  those  which 
will  result  from  the  size  of  the  Assembly. 
Twelve  hundred  perisons  of  any  rank  and  of 
any  nation  assembled  together  would  with  diffi- 
culty be  prevented  from  tumult  and  confusion. 
But  when  they  are  to  compose  an  assembly  for 
which  no  rules  of  debate  or  proceeding  have 
been  yet  formed,  in  whom  no  habits  of  order 
have  been  yet  established,  and  to  consist  more- 
over of  Frenchmen,  among  whom  there  are  al- 
ways more  speakers  than  listeners,  I  confess  to 
you  I  apprehend  some  danger. — To  Mr.  Ship- 
pen,     ii,  580.     (P.,   March    1789) 

7532.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Na- 
tional  debt.— Calonne  stated  to  ♦  *  * 
[the  Assembly  of  Notables]  that  the  annual 
excess  of  expenses  beyond  the  revenue,  when 
Louis  XVI.  came  to  the  throne,  was  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  livres ;  that  four  hundred  and 
forty  millions  had  been  borrowed  to  reestab- 
lish the  navy ;  that  the  American  war  had  cost 
them  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  millions  (two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars),  and 
that  the  interest  of  these  sums,  with  other  in- 
creased expenses  had  added  forty  millions  more 
to  the  annral  deficit.  (But  a  subsequent  and 
more  candid  estimate  made  it  fifty-six  mil- 
lions.)— Autobiography,  i,  70.  Ford  ed..  i, 
97.     (1821.) 

7633.  BEVOIiUTION  (French),  Necker 
recalled.— The  Archbishop  [of  Toulouse]  has 
been  removed  *  ♦  *  and  M.  Necker  called 
in  as  Director  General  of  finance.  To  soften 
the  Archbishop's  dismission,  a  cardinal's  hat  is 
asked  for  him  from  Rome,  and  his  nephew 
promised  the  succession  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Sens.  The  public  joy,  on  this  change  of  ad- 
ministration, was  very  great  indeed.  The  peo- 
ple of  Paris  were  amusing  themselves  with  try- 
ing and  burning  the  Archbishop  in  effigy,  and 
rejoicing  on  the  apnointment  of  M.  Necker. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  city  guards 
undertook  to  forbid  this,  and  not  being  obeyed, 
he  charged  the  mob  with  fixed  bayonets,  killed 
two  or  three,  and  wounded  manv.  This  stopped 
their  rejoicings  for  that  day;  but  enraged  at 
being  thus  obstructed  in  amusements  wherein 
they  had  committed  no  disorder  whatever,  they 
collected  in  great  numbers  the  next  day.  at- 
tacked the  guards  in  various  places,  burned  ten 
or  twelve  guard  houses,  killed  two  or  three  of 
the  guards,  and  had  about  six  or  eight  of  their 
own  number  killed.  The  city  was,  hereupon, 
put  under  martial  law.  and  after  a  while,  the 
lit  subsided,  and  peace  was  restored. — To 
^Av.     ii,  471.     (Pm  Sep.   1788.) 


7534.  BEVOLITTION  (ErenclL),  Nobles 
and  people. — With  respect  to  the  nobles,  the 
younger  members  aie  generally  for  the  people, 
and  the  middle-aged  are  daily  coming  over  to 
the  same  side. —  To  John  Jay.  ii,  561.  iP 
Jan.  1789.) 

7535.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Kota- 
bles  called.— The  King  has  called  an  As- 
semblie  des  Notables.  This  has  not  been  done 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  past,  ut 
course  it  calls  up  all  the  attention  of  the  people. 
The  objects  of  this  Assembly  are  not  named. 
Several  are  conjectured.  T.  e  tolerating  the 
Protestant  religion ;  removing  all  the  internal 
custom  houses  to  the  frontier;  equalizing  the 
gabelles  on  salt  through  the  kingdom;  the  sale 
of  the  King's  domains  to  raise  money ;  or. 
finally,  the  effecting  this  necessary  end  by  some 
other  means  are  talked  of.  But  in  truth,  noth- 
ing is  known  about  it.  This  government  prac- 
tices secrecy  so  systematically,  that  it  never 
publishes  its  purposes  or  its  proceedings  sooner 
or  more  extensively  than  is  necessary. — To 
John  Jay.     ii,  91.     (P.,   1787.) 

7636. .  The  Assemblie  des  No- 
tables met  yesterday  [Feb.  22].  The  King,  in 
a  short  but  affectionate  speech,  informed  Uiem 
of  his  wish  to  consult  with  them  on  the  plans 
he  had  digested,  and  on  the  general  good  of 
his  people,  and  his  desire  to  imitate  the  head 
of  his  family,  Henry  IV.,  whose  memory  is  so 
dear  to  the  nation.  The  Garde  des  Sccaux 
then  spoke  about  twenty  minutes,  chiefly  in 
compliment  to  the  orders  present.  The  Comp- 
troller General,  in  a  speech  of  about  an  hour, 
opened  the  budget,  and  enlarged  on  the  several 
subjects  which  will  be  under  their  deliberation. 
♦  *  *  and  the  institution  of  Provincial  Assem- 
blies. The  Assemblie  was  then  divided  into 
committees,  with  a  prince  of  the  blood  at  the 
head  of  each. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  129.  (P., 
1787.) 

7537. .  The  first  step  of  the  dep- 
uties to  the  AssembUe  des  Notables  should  be 
to  get  themselves  divided  into  two  chambers 
instead  of  seven ;  the  noblesse  and  the  commons 
separately.  The  second,  to  persuade  the  King, 
instead  of  choosing  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mons himself,  to  summon  those  chosen  by  tbe 
people  for  the  Provincial  administrations.  The 
third,  as  the  noblesse  is  too  numerous  to  be  of 
the  AssembUe,  to  obtain  permission  for  that 
body  to  choose  its  own  deputies.  Two  houses, 
so  elected,  woula  contain  a  mass  of  wisdom 
which  would  make  the  people  happy,  and  the 
King  great;  would  place  him  in  history  where 
no  other  act  can  possibly  place  him.  They 
would  thus  put  themselves  in  the  track  of  the 
best  guide  they  can  follow ;  they  would  soon 
overtake  it,  become  its  guide  in  turn  and  lea«l 
to  the  wholesome  modifications  wanting  in  th«it 
model  and  necessary  to  constitute  a  rational 
government.  Should  thev  attempt  more  than 
the  established  habits  of  tne  peoi>le  are  ripe  for. 
they  may  lose  all.  and  retard  indefinitely  the 
ultimate  object  of  their  aim. — ^To  Madame  u* 
CoMTESSE  DE  Tesse.  .  ii,  i.^^.     (N.,  1787.) 

7538. .  The  AssembUe  des  No- 
tables has  been  productive  of  much  good.  The 
reformation  of  some  of  the  most  oppressive 
laws  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place.  The 
allotment  of  the  State  into  subordmate  govern- 
ments, the  administration  of  which  is  corr- 
mitted  to  ijersons  chosen  by  the  people,  will 
work  in  time  a  very  beneficial  change  in 
their  constitution.  The  expense  of  the  trap- 
pings of  monarchy,  too,   is  lightening.     Maoy 
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of  the  useless  officers,  high  and  low,  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Princes,  are  struck  off. — ^To 
General  Washington,     ii,  251.     (P.,  1787.) 

7539.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Princi- 
ples of.— I  continue  eternally  attached  to  the 

Principles  of  your  [the  French]  Revolution, 
hope  it  will  end  in  the  establishment  of 
some  firm  government,  friendly  to  liberty,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  it.  If  it  does,  the  world 
will  become  inevitably  free.  If  it  does  not,  I 
feel  that  the  zealous  apostles  of  English  despot- 
ism here,  will  increase  the  number  of  its  dis- 
ciples. However,  we  shall  still  remain  free. 
Though  they  may  harass  our  spirits,  they  cannot 
make  impression  on  our  centre. — To  J.  P. 
Brissot  de  Warville.  Ford  bd.,  vi,  249-  (Pa., 
May  1793.) 

7540.  BBVOLTJTION  (French),  Provin- 
cial Aflsemblies. — ^The  establishment  of  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  was,  in  itself,  a  funda- 
mental improvement.  They  would  be  of  the 
choice  of  the  people,  one-third  renewed  every 
year,  in  those  provinces  where  there  are  no 
States,  that  is  to  say,  over  about  three-fourths 
of  the  kingdom.  They  would  be  partly  an  Ex- 
ecutive themselves,  and  partly  an  executive 
council  to  the  Intendant,  to  whom  the  executive 
power,  in  his  province,  had  been,  heretofore, 
entirely  delegated.  Chosen  by  the  people,  they 
would  soften  the  execution  of  hard  laws  and^ 
having  a  right  of  representation  to  the  King, 
they  would  censure  bad  laws,  suggest  good  ones, 
expose  abuses,  and  their  representations,  when 
united,  would  command  respect.  To  the  other 
advantages  might  be  added  the  precedent  itself 
of  calling  the  AssembUe  des  Notables,  which 
would  perhaps  grow  into  habit.  The  hope  was 
that  the  improvements  thus  promised  would  be 
carried  into  effect;  that  they  would  be  main- 
tained during  the  present  [Louis  XVI.]  reign, 
and  that  that  would  be  long  enough  for  them 
to  take  some  root  in  the  constitution,  so  that 
they  might  come  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
that,  and  be  protected  bv  time,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  nation. — Autobiography,  i,  71. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  98.     (1821.) 

7541.  BEVOLXTTION  (French),  Befonn 
and. — If  the  people  do  not  obtain  now  so 
much  as  they  have  a  right  to,  they  will  in  the 
long  run.  The  misfortune  is  that  they  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  receiving  the  blessings  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  I  doubt,  for  instance, 
whether  the  body  of  the  nation,  if  they  could  be 
consulted,  would  accept  of  a  habeas  corpus 
law,  if  offered  them  by  the  King. — To  James 
Madison.  li,  506.  Ford  ed.,  v,  53.  (P.,  Nov. 
1788.) 

7542.  BEVOLXTTION  (French),  Blots.— 
We  have  had  in  Paris  a  very  considerable  riot, 
in  which  about  one  hundred  people  have  been 
probably  killed.  It  was  the  most  unprovoked, 
and  is  therefore,  justly,  the  most  unpitied  cat- 
astrophe of  that  kind  1  ever  knew.  Nor  did  the 
wretches  know  what  they  wantea,  except  to  do 
mischief.  It  seems  to  have  !-ad  no  particular 
connection  with  the  great  national  question  now 
in  agitation. — To  William  Carmichael.  iii. 
22.     (P.,  May  X789-) 

7543. .    Hitherto     no     acts     of 

popular  violence  had  been  produced  by  ^  the 
struggle  for  political  reformation.  Little  riots, 
on  ordinary  incidents,  had  taken  place,  as  at 
other  times,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ir  which  some  lives,  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty, 
had  been  lost;  but  in  the  month  of  April,  1788. 
a  more  serious  one  occurred  in  Pans,  uncon- 
nected, indeed,  with  the  revolutionary  principle, 


but  making  part  of  the  history  of  the  day.  The 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  is  a  quarter  of  the  city 
inhabited  entirety  by  the  class  of  day  laborers 
and  journeymen  in  ^very  line.  A  rumor  was 
spread  among  tnem,  that  a  great  paper  manu- 
facturer, of  the  name  of  Reveillon,  had  pro- 
posed, on  some  occasion,  that  tneir  wages  should 
be  lowered  to  fifteen  sous  a  day.  Inflamed  at 
once  into  raee,  and  without  inquiring  into  its 
truth,  they  flew  to  his  house  in  vast  numbers, 
destroyed  everything  in  it,  and  in  his  maga- 
zines and  workshops,  without  secreting,  how- 
ever, a  pin*s  worth  to  themselves,  and  were  con- 
tinuing this  work  of  devastation,  when  the 
regular  troops  were  called  in.  Admonitions  be- 
ing disregarded,  they  were  of  necessitjr  fired  on, 
and  a  regular  action  ensued,  in  which  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  were  killed, 
before  the  rest  would  disperse.  There  had 
rarely  passed  a  year  without  such  a  riot,  in 
some  part  or  other  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  this  is 
distinguished  only  as  contemporary  with  the 
Revolution,  although  not  produced  by  't. — ^Au- 
tobiography,   i,  89.    Ford  ed.,  i,  124.    (1821.) 

7644. ,    They    were    the    most 

abandoned  banditti  of  Pans,  and  never  was  a 
riot  more  unprovoked  and  unpitied.  They  be- 
gan, under  a  pretence  that  a  paper  manufac- 
turer had  proposed  in  an  assembly  to  reduce 
their  wages  to  fifteen  sous  a  day.  They  rifled 
his  house,  destroyed  everything  in  his  maga- 
zines and  shops,  and  were  only  stopped  in  their 
career  of  mischief  bv  the  troops  engaging  in 
regular  action  with  them  and  killing  probably 
one  hundred  of  them.  Neither  this  nor  any 
of  the  other  riots  has  had  a  professed  connec- 
tion with  the  great  national  reformation  now 
going  on.  They  are  such  as  have  happened 
every  year  since  I  have  been  here,  and  as  will 
continue  to  be  produced  bv  common  incidents. 
— To  John  Jay.     iii,  26,     (P.,  May   1789.) 

7545.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  States 
General. — The  States  General  were  opened 
on  the  <th  of  May,  1789,  by  speeches  from  the 
Kins,  the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Lamoignon,  and 
M.  Necker.  The  last  was  thought  to  trip  too 
lightly  over  the  constitutional  reformations 
which  were  expected.  His  notices  of  them  in 
this  speech  were  not  as  full  as  in  his  previous 
."  Rafport  au  Roi ".  This  was  observed  to  his 
disaavantage ;  but  much  allowance  should  have 
been  made  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  between  his  own  counsels,  and  those  of 
the  ministers  and  party  of  the  Court.  Over- 
ruled in  his  own  opinions,  compelled  to  deliver, 
and  to  gloss  over  those  of  his  opponents,  and 
even  to  keep  their  secrets,  he  could  not  come 
forward  in  his  own  attitude.  The  composition 
of  the  AssembUe,  although  equivalent  on  the 
whole  to  what  had  been  expected,  was  some- 
thing different  in  its  elements.  It  had  been 
supposed,  that  a  superior  education  would  carry 
into  the  scale  of  the  Commons  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  Noblesse.  It  did  so  as  to  those 
of  Paris,  of  its  vicinity  and  of  the  other  con- 
siderable cities,  whose  greater  intercourse  with 
enlightened  society  had  liberalized  their  minds, 
and  prepared  them  to  advance  up  to  the  measure 
of  the  times.  But  the  Noblesse  of  the  country, 
which  constituted  two-thirds  of  that  body,  were 
far  in  their  rear.  Residing  constantly  on  their 
patrimonial  feuds,  and  familiarized,  by  daily 
habit,,  with  seigneizrial  powers  and  practices,  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  suspect  their  inconsist- 
ence with  reason  and  right.  They  were  willing 
to  submit  to  equality  of  taxation,  but  not  to 
descend  from  their  rank  and  prerogatives  to  be 
incoiporated  in  session  with  the  Tiers  Etnt. 
Among  the  Clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had 
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been  apprehended  that  the  higher  orders  of  the 
hierarchy,  by  their  wealth  and  connections, 
would  have  carried  the  elections  generally ;  but 
it  proved  that  in  most  cases  the  lower  clergy 
had  obtained  the  popular  majorities.  These 
consisted  of  the  cures,  sons  of  the  peasantry, 
who  had  been  employed  to  do  all  the  drudgery 
of  parochial  services  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
Louis  a  year;  while  their  superiors  were  con? 
suming  their  princely  revenues  in  palaces  of 
luxury  and  indolence.  The  objects  for  which 
this  body  was  convened,  being  of  the  first  order 
of  importance,  I  felt  it  very  interesting  to  un- 
derstand the  views  of  the  parties  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  especially  the  ideas  prev- 
alent as  to  the  organization  contemplated  for 
their  government.  1  went,  therefore,  daily 
from  raris  to  Versailles,  and  attended  their 
debates,  generally  till  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
Those  of  the  Noblesse  were  impassioned  and 
tempestuous.  They  had  some  able  men  on 
both  sides,  and  actuated  by  equal  zeal.  The 
debates  of  The  Commons  were  temperate,  ra- 
tional, and  inflexibly  firm.  As  preliminary  to 
all  other  business,  the  awful  questions  came 
on.  Shall  the  States  sit  in  one,  or  in  distinct 
apartments?  And  shall  they  vote  by  heads  or 
houses?  The  opposition  was  soon  found  to 
consist  of  the  Episcopal  order  amon^  the  clergy, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Noblesse;  while  the  Tiers 
Etat  were  to  a  man  united  and  determined. 
After  various  propositions  of  compromise  had 
failed,  the  Commons  undertook  to  cut  the 
Gordian  Knot.  The  Abbe  Siey^s,  the  most 
logical  head  ot  the  nation  (author  of  the  pam- 
phlet "  Qu'est  ce  que  le  Tiers  utat  '*T  which  had 
electrified  that  country,  as  Paine's  "  Common 
Sense"  did  us),  after  an  impressive  speech  on 
the  loth  of  June,  moved  that  a  last  invitation 
should  be  sent  to  the  Noblesse  and  Clergv,  to 
attend  in  the  hall  of  the  States,  collectively  or 
individually,  for  the  verification  of  powers,  to 
which  the  Commons  would  proceed  immediately, 
either  in  their  presence  or  absence.  This  veri- 
fication being  finished,  a  motion  was  made,  on 
the  15th,  that  they  should  constitute  themselves 
a  National  Assembly ;  which  was  decided  on  the 
17th,  by  a  majority  of  four-fifths.  During  the 
debates  on  this  question,  about  twenty  of  the 
cures  had  joined  them,  and  a  proposition  was 
made  in  the  chamber  of  the  Clergy  that  their 
whole  body  should  join  them.  This  was  re- 
jected at  first  by  a  small  majority  only;  but. 
being  afterwards  somewhat  modified,  it  was  de- 
cided affirmatively,  by  a  majority  of  eleven. 
While  this  was  under  debate  and  unknown  to 
the  court,  to  wit,  on  the  loth,  a  council  was  held 
in  the  afternoon  at  Marly,  wherein  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  King  should  interpose  by  a 
declaration  of  his  sentiments,  in  a  seance  royale. 
A  form  of  declaration  was  proposed  by  Necker, 
which,  while  it  censured  in  general  the  pro- 
ceedings both  of  the  Nobles  and  Commons, 
announced  the  King's  views,  such  as  substan- 
tially to  coincide  with  the  Commons.  It  was 
agreed  to  in  Council,  the  seance  was  fixed  for 
the  22d,  the  meetings  of  the  States  were  till 
then  to  be  suspended,  and  everything,  in  the 
meantime,  kept  secret.  The  members,  the  next 
morning  (20th),  repairing  to  their  house,  as 
usual,  found  the  doors  shut  and  guarded,  a 
proclamation  posted  up  for  a  seance  royale  on 
the  22d.  and  a  suspension  of  their  meetings  in 
the  meantime.  Concluding  that  their  dissolu- 
tion was  now  to  take  place,  they  repaired  to  a 
building  called  the  "  Jeu  de  paume  "  (or  Tennis, 
court)  and  there  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
each  other,  never  to  separate  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, till  they  had  settled  a  constitution  for  the 
"  -^.  on  a  solid  basis,  and,  if  separated  by 
^at  they  would  reassemble  in  some  other 


place.  The  next  day  they  met  in  the  church  of 
St.  Louis,  and  were  joined  by  a  majority  of  the 
clergy. — Autobiography,      i,  90.      Foso   ed..  i. 

125.     (1821.) 

7546. .    Viewing  it  as  an  opera, 

it  was  imposing. — To  William  Casmichael. 
iii,  22.     (P.,  May  1789.) 

7547 .    I    was   present   at   that 

august  ceremony.  Had  it  been  enlightened  with 
lamps  and  chandeliers,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most as  brilliant  as  the  opera. — ^To  M.  ds  Cbxve- 
COEUR.     iii,   43.     (P.,    1789.) 

7548 .    The  States  General  are 

too  numerous.  I  see  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting twelve  hundred  people  from  becoming 
a  mob. — To  William  Carmichael.  Ford  ed.. 
V,  73.     (P.,  Mar.  1789.) 

7649. .     Should  confusion  *  •  ♦ 

be  prevented,  I  suppose  the  States  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  King,  will  establish 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  a  good  con- 
stitution.— ^To  William  Carmichael.  Foao  ed.. 
V,  73.     (P..  Mar.  1789.) 

7550.  BEVOXUnON  (French),  Sym- 
pathy with.— I  still  hope  the  French  Revolu- 
tion will  issue  happily.  I  feel  that  the  perma- 
nence of  our  own  leans  in  some  degree  on  that 
and  that  a  failure  there  would  be  a  powerful 
argument  to  prove  that  there  must  be  a  failure 
here. — To  Edward  Kutledge.  iii,  285.  Ford 
ED..  V,  377.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

7551. .  The  success  of  the  French 

Revolution  will  ensure  the  progress  of  liberty 
in  Europe,  and  its  preservation  here.  The  fail- 
ure of  that  would  have  been  a  powerful  argu- 
ment with  those  who  wish  to  introduce  a  Icinc. 
lords,  and  commons  here,  a  sect  which  is  aul 
head  and  no  body. — To  Edmund  Pendleton. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  358.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

7552. .    I  am  looking  ardently  to 

the  completion  of  the  glorious  work  in  which 
France  is  engaged.  I  view  the  general  condi- 
tion of  Europe  as  hanging  on  tne  success  or 
failure  of  France.  Having  set  such  an  ex- 
ample of  philosophical  arrangement  within.  I 
hope  it  will  be  extended  without  your  limits 
also,  to  your  dependents  and  to  your  friends 
in  every  part  ot  the  earth. — To  Marqdis  de 
Condorcet.   Ford  ed.,  v,  379.    (Pa,,  1791.) 

7558. .  I  was  a  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  the  success  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  still  wish  it  may  end  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  well-ordered  republic — To 
Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  269.  Ford  eo..  vii,  3^9. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

7554. .    I  have  expressed  to  you 

my  sentiments,  because  they  are  really  those  of 
ninety-nine  in  an  hundred  of  our  citizens.  The 
universal  feasts  and  rejoicings,  which  have 
lately  been  had  on  account  of  the  successes  of 
the  French,  showed  the  genuine  effusions  of 
their  hearts. — To  William  Short,  iii,  $02. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  154.     (Pa.,  Jan.  i793-) 

7555 .    The  event  of  the  French 

Revolution  is  now  little  doubted  of,  even  by  it^ 
enemies.  The  sensations  it  has  produced  here, 
and  the  indications  of  them  in  the  public  papers, 
have  shown  that  the  form  our  own  government 
was  to  take  depended  much  more  on  the  events 
of  France  than  anybody  had  before  imagined. 
The  tide  which,  after  our  former  relaxed  gov* 
emment,  took  a  violent  course  towards  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  seemed  readv  to  hang 
everything  round  with  the  tassels  and  baubles 
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of  monarchy,  is  now  getting  back  as  we  hope 
to  a  just  mean,  a  government  of  laws  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  of  the  people,  and  not 
to  their  weaknesses. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii, 
504.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  157.     (Pa.,  Jan.  i793-) 

7556.  BHODE  ISLAND,  Adoption  of 
•ConBtitution. — What  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  Rhode  Island  [on  the  question  of  the 
new  Federal  Constitution]  ?  As  long  as  there 
is  hope,  we  should  give  her  time.  I  Qannot 
conceive  but  that  she  will  come  to  rights  in  the 
long  run.  Force,  in  whatever  form,  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent. — To  E.  Carrington.  ii, 
405.    Ford  ed.,  v,  21.     (P.,  1788.) 

7557.  — The     little     vautrien, 

Rhode  Island,  will  come  over  [to  the  new  Con- 
stitution] with  a  little  time. — To  M.  de  La- 
fayette, iii,  13a.  Ford  ed.,  v,  152.  CN.Y., 
1790.) 

7558. .    Rhode    Island    has    at 

length  acceded  to  the  Union  by  a  majority  of 
two  voices  only  in  their  convention. — To  Will- 
iam Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  178.  (N.Y.,  June 
1790.) 

7559.  SHODE  ISLAND,  Characterifl- 
tlcs  of. — How  happens  it  that  Rhode  Island 
is  opposed  to  every  useful  proposition?  Her 
geography  accounts  for  it,  with  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  observations.  The  cultivators  of  the 
earth  are  the  most  virtuous  citizens,  and  possess 
most  of  the  amor  patria.  Merchants  are  the 
least  virtuous,  and  possess  the  least  of  the 
amor  patria.  The  latter  reside  principally  in 
the  seaboard  towns,  the  former  in  the  interior 
•country.  Now,  it  happened  that  of  the  ter- 
ritory constituting  Rhode  Island  and  Connect- 
icut, the  part  containing  the  seaports  was 
erected  into  a  State  by  itself,  called  Rhode 
Island,  and  that  containing  the  interior  country 
MTas  erected  into  another  ^tate  called  Connect- 
icut. For  though  it  has  a  little  seacoast,  there 
are  no  good  ports  in  it.  Hence  it  happens  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  merchant  in  the  whole 
State  of  Connecticut,  while  there  is  not  a  single 
man  in  Rhode  Island  who  is  not  a  merchant 
of  some  sort.  Their  whole  territory  is  but  a 
thousand  square  miles,  and  what  of  that  is  in 
use  is  laid  out  in  grass  farms  almost  entirely. 
Hence  they  have  scarcely  anybody  employed  in 
agriculture.  All  exercise  some  species  of  com- 
merce. This  circumstance  has  decided  the 
character  of  these  two  States.  The  remedies 
to  this  evil  are  hazardous.  One  would  be  to 
•consolidate  the  two  States  into  one.  Another 
would  be  to  banish  Rhode  Island  from  the 
Union.  A  third,  to  compel  her  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  other  twelve.  A  fourth;  for  the 
other  twelve  to  govern  themselves  according 
to  the  new  propositions,  and  to  let  Rhode  Island 
^o  on  by  herself  according  to  the  ancient 
articles.  But  the  dangers  and  difficulties  attend- 
ing all  these  remedies  are  obvious. — Answers 
TO  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  288.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  143. 
(P..    1786.) 

7560.  BHODE  ISLAIH),  College  of.— I 
was  honored  in  the  month  of  January  last 
■with  a  letter  ♦  *  ♦  from  the  corporation  of 
Rhode  Island  College  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  [Louis  XVI.]  ♦  ♦  ♦  .  I  turned  my  at- 
tention to  that  object  which  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professorship  of  the  French  language 
in  the  college,  and  the  obtaining  a  collection 
of  the  best  French  authors  with  the  aid  of  the 
king:.  That  neither  the  college  nor  myself 
might  be  compromitted  uselessly,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  sound  previously  those  who  were 
.able  to  inform  me  what  would  be  the  success 


of  the  application.  I  was  assured  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt,  that  it  would  not  be  complied  with ; 
that  there  bad  never  been  an  instance  of  the 
king's  granting  such  a  demand  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  that  they  would  be  cautious  of 
setting  the  precedent;  that  in  this  moment,  too, 
they  were  embarrassed  with  the  difficult  opera- 
tion of  putting  down  all  establishments  of  their 
own,  which  could  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  in 
order  to  bring  their  expenditures  down  to  the 
level  of  their  receipts.  Upon  such  information 
I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  most  prudent  not  to 
deliver  the  letter.  *  •  •  The  king  did  give  two 
colleges  in  America  copies  of  the  works  printed 
in  the  public  press,  *  *  *  of  no  consequence. 
*  ♦  *  No  endeavors  of  mine  should  have  been 
spared,  could  they  have  effected  their  wish. — To 
Rhode  Island  Delegates,    ii,  184.  (P.,  1787.) 

7561.  BHODE  ISLAND,  Begeneration 
of. — A  new  subject  of  congratulation  has 
arisen.  I  mean  the  regeneration  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  hope  it  is  the  beginning  of  that  resur- 
rection of  the  genuine  spirit  of  New  England 
which  arises  for  life  eternal.  According  to 
natural  order,  Vermont  will  emerge  next,  be- 
cause least,  after  Rhode  Island,  under  the  yoke 
of  hierocrac^. — To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  395. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  48.     (W.,  1801.) 

7562.  BICE,  AfricaxL — I  was  fortunate 
in  receiving  from  the  coast  of  Africa  last  fall 
a  cask  of  mountain  rice.  This  I  have  dispersed 
into  many  hands,  having  sent  the  mass  of  it  to 
South  Carolina. — To  Benjamin  Vaughan. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  zz^'     (Pa.,   1791.) 

7568. .    In  1790,  I  got  a  cask  of 

heavy  upland  rice,  from  the  river  Denbigh,  in 
Africa,  about  lat.  9**  30'  North,  which  I  sent 
to  Charleston,  in  hopes  it  might  supersede  the 
culture  of  the  wet  rice,  which  renders  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  so  pestilential  through 
the  summer. — ^Jefferson's  MSS.  i,  176.  (M., 
1821.) 

7564.  BICE,  Chinese.— In  Asia  they  have 
several  distinct  species  of  this  grain.  Monsieur 
Poivre,  a  former  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
in  travelling  through  several  countries  of  Asia, 
observed  with  particular  attention  the  objects 
of  their  agriculture,  and  tells  us  that  in  Cochin- 
China  they  cultivate  six  several  kinds  of  rice, 
which  he  describes,  three  of  them  requiring 
water,  and  three  growing  on  highlands.  The 
rice  of  Carolina  is  said  to  come  from  Madagas- 
car, and  De  Poivre  tells  us,  it  is  the  white  rice 
which  is  cultivated  there.  This  favors  the 
probability  of  its  being  of  a  different  species 
originally,  from  that  of  Piedmont;  and  time, 
culture,  and  climate  may  have  made  it  still  more 
different.  Under  this  idea  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  furnish  you  with  some  of  the  Pied- 
mont rice,  unhusked,  but  was  told  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  laws  to  export  it  in  that  form.  I 
took  such  measures  as  I  could,  however,  to  have 
a  Quantity  brought  out,  and  lest  these  should 
fail,  I  brought  myself  a  few  pounds.  A  part 
of  this  I  have  addressed  to  you  by  way  of  Lon- 
don :  a  part  comes  with  this  letter ;  and  I  shall 
send  another  parcel  by  some  other  conveyance 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  miscarriage.  Any  one 
of  them  arriving  safe  may  serve  to  put  in  seed, 
should  the  society  think  it  an  object. — To  Will- 
iam  Drayton,    ii,   196.   (P..   1787.) 

7565. .    The  dry  rice  of  Cochin- 

China  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  whitest  to 
the  eye,  best  flavored  to  the  taste,  and  most 
productive.  It  seems,  then,  to  unite  the  good 
qualities  of  both  the  others  known  to  us.  Could 
it  supplant  them,  it  would  be  a  great  happiness. 
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as  it  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  those  ponds 
of  stagnant  water,  so  fatal  to  human  health 
and  life.  But  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  and 
caprice  of  taste,  that  we  could  not  be  sure  be- 
forehand it  would  produce  this  effect  The  ex- 
periment, however,  is  worth  trying,  should  it 
only  end  in  producing  a  third  quality,  and  in- 
creasing the  demand.  I  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure some  to  be  brought  from  Cochin-China. — 
To  William  Drayton,    ii,  197.     (P.,  1787.) 

7566. .  I  have  considerable  hopes 

of  receiving  some  dry  rice  from  Cochin-China, 
the  young  prince  of  that  country  lately  gone 
hence  [Pans],  havi^ig  undertaken  that  it  shall 
come  to  me.  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  are  all  but  experi- 
ments. The  precept,  however,  is  wise  which 
directs  us  to  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good. — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  347. 
(F.,  1788.) 

7667.  BICE,  Eeryptlaii.— I  have  for- 
warded to  you  two  couffes  of  rough  rice,  which 
I  had  brought  from  Egypt.  I  wish  both  may 
arrive  in  time  for  the  approaching  seed  time, 
and  that  the  trials  with  this  and  the  Piedmont 
rice  may  furnish  new  advantages  to  yotu*  agri- 
culture.— To  William  Drayton,  ii,  347.  (P., 
1788.) 

7568.  BICE,  Italian.— I  wished  particu- 
larly to  know  whether  it  was  the  use  of  a 
different  machine  for  cleaning,  which  brought 
European  rice  to  market  less  broken  than  ours, 
as  had  been  represented  to  me  by  those  who 
deal  in  that  article  in  Paris.  I  found  several 
persons  who  had  passed  through  the  rice  coun- 
try of  Italy,  but  not  one  who  could  explain 
to  me  the  nature  of  the  machine.  But  I  was 
given  to  believe  that  I  might  see  it  myself  im- 
mediately on  entering  Piedmont.  I  determined 
to  go  and  ascertain  this  point,  as  the  chance 
only  of  placing  our  rice  above  all  rivalship  in 
quality,  as  it  is  in  color,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  better  machine,  if  a  better  existed  •  "*  *  .  I 
found  the  rice  country  to  be  in  truth  Lombardy, 

*  *  *  and  that  though  called  Piedmont  rice,  not 
a  g^ain  is  made  in  the  country  of  Piedmont.  I 
passed  through  the  rice  fields  of  the  Venellese 
and  Milanese,  about  sixty  miles,  *  ♦  •  and 
found  that  the  machine  is  absolutely  the  same 
as  ours.  ♦  *  ♦  It  is  a  difference  in  the  species 
of  grain,  of  which  the  government  of  Turin  is 
so  sensible,  that,  as  I  was  informed,  they  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  rough  rice  on  pain  of 
death.  I  have  taken  measures,  however,  which 
I  think  will  not  fail  for  obtaining  a  quantity  of 
it,   and   I   bought   on  the  spot  a  small  parcel. 

*  *  •  I  propose  *  *  *  to  send  the  rice  to  the 
society  at  Charleston  for  promoting  agriculture, 
supposing  that  they  will  be  best  able  to  try  the 
experiment  of  cultivating  the  rice  of  this  qual- 
ity, and  to  communicate  the  species  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  if  they  find  it  answer. — 
To  John  Jay.  ii,  138.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  377.  (Mar. 
17B7.) 

7569. ,     I  had  expected  to  satisfy 

myself  at  Marseilles,  of  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  quality  between  the  rice  of  Carolina, 
and  that  of  Piedmont,  which  is  brought  in 
quantities  to  Marseilles.  Not  being  able  to  do 
it,  I  made  an  excursion  of  three  weeks  into  the 
rice  country  beyond  the  Alps,  going  through  it 
from  Vercelli  to  Pavia  about  sixtv  miles.  I 
found  the  d  fference  to  be  not  in  the  manage- 
ment, as  had  been  supposed  both  here  and  in 
Carolina,  but  in  the  species  of  rice :  and  I  hope 
to  enable  them  in  Carolina  to  begin  the  cultiva- 
'  the  Piedmont  rice,  and  carrv  it  on.  hand 
with  their  own,  that  they  may  supply 


both  qualities;  which  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
this  market — To  John  Adams,  li,  i6a.  Fou> 
KD.,  IV,  396.     (P.,   1787.) 

7670. .    At  Marseilles  I  hoped 

to  know  what  the  Piedmont  machine  was,  but  I 
could  find  nobody  who  knew  anything  of  it.  ! 
determined,  therefore,  to  sift  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  by  crossing  t.  e  Alps  into  the  rice 
country.  I  found  their  machine  exactly  such 
a  one  as  you  had  described  to  me  in  Congress 
in  the  year  1775.  There  was  but  one  conclu- 
sion, then,  to  be  drawn,  to  wit,  that  the  rice 
was  of  a  different  species,  and  I  determined 
to  take  enough  to  put  you  in  seed.  They  in- 
formed me,  however,  that  its  exportation  in  the 
husk  was  prohibited,  so  I  could  only  bring  orf 
as  much  as  my  coat  and  surtout  pockets  would 
hold.  I  took  measures  with  a  muleteer  to  nm 
a  couple  of  sacks  across  the  Apennines  to 
Genoa,  but  have  not  great  dependence  on  it& 
success.  The  little,  therefore,  which  I  brought 
myself,  must  be  relied  on  for  fear  we  should 
get  no  more;  and  because,  also,  it  is  jcenuine 
from  Vercelli,  where  the  best  is  made  of  all 
the  Sardinian  Lombardy,  the  whole  of  which  is 
considered  as  producing  a  better  rice  than  the 
Milanese.  This  is  assigned  as  the  reason  tor 
the  strict  prohibition. — To  £.  Rutueoge.  ii, 
178.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  407.     (P..  1787.) 

7671. .    Having    observed     that 

the  consumption  of  rice  in  this  eoantry 
[France],  and  particularly  in  this  capital 
[Paris],  was  very  great,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  inform  myself  from  what  markets  they  draw 
their  supplies.  *  *  *  [I  found]  that  the 
dealers  in  Paris  were  in  the  habit  of  selling 
two  qualities  of  rice,  that  of  Carolina,  with 
which^they  were  supplied  chiefly  from  England, 
and  that  of  Piedmont;  that  the  Carolina  rice 
was  long,  slender,  white  and  transparent,  an- 
swers well  when  prepared  with  milk,  sugar,  &c.. 
but  not  so  well  when  prepared  au  gras;  that 
that  of  Piedmont  was  shorter,  thicker,  and  less 
white;  but  that  it  presented  its  form  better 
when  dressed  au  gras,  was  better  tasted,  and, 
therefore,  preferred  bv  good  judges  for  those 
purposes.  ♦  ♦  •  [The  dealers]  supposed 
this  difference  of  quality  to  proceed  from  a  dif- 
ference of  management:  that  the  Carolina  rice 
was  husked  with  an  instrument  that  broke  it 
more,  and  that  less  pains  were  taken  to  sepa- 
rate the  broken  from  the  unbroken  grains,  im- 
agining that  it  was  the  broken  grains  which  dis- 
solved in  oily  preparations.  ♦  *  *  The  ob- 
jection to  the  Carolina  rice,  then,  bein^  that  it 
crumbles  in  certain  forms  of  preparation,  and 
this  supposed  to  be  the  eflfect  of  a  less  perfect 
machine  for  husking.  I  flattered  myself  I  should 
be  able  to  learn  what  might  be  the  machine  of 
Piedmont,  when  I  should  arrive  at  Marseilles. 
*  *  "*  At  Marseilles,  however,  they  differed 
as  much  in  account  of  the  machines,  as  at  Paris 
they  had  differed  about  other  circumstances 
Some  said  it  was  husked  between  mill-stones, 
others  between  rubbers  of  wood  in  the  form  of 
mill-stones,  others  of  cork.  They  concurred 
in  one  fact,  however,  that  the  machine  might 
be  seen  by  me  immediately  on  crossing  the 
Alps.  This  would  be  an  affair  of  three  weeks. 
I  crossed  them  and  went  through  the  nee 
country  from  Vercelli  to  Pavia,  about  sixty 
miles.  I  found  the  machine  to  be  absolutely  the 
same  with  that  used  in  Carolina.  *  *  *  \n 
some  of  them,  indeed,  they  arm  each  pestle  with 
an  iron  tooth,  consisting  of  nine  spikes  hooked 
together,  which  I  do  not  remembo-  in  the  de- 
scription [of  the  machine]  of  Mr.  Rutledge.  I. 
therefore,  had  a  tooth  made,  which  I  forward 
you ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  mantr 
of  their  machines  are  without  teeth  as  with 
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them,  and  of  course,  that  the  advantage  is  not 
very  palpable.  It  seems  to  follow,  then,  that 
the  rice  of  Lombardy  (for  though  called  Pied- 
mont rice,  it  does  not  grow  in  that  country,  but 
in  Lombardy)  is  of  a  dilferent  species  from  tbac 
of  Carolina;  different  in  form,  in  color  and  in 
quality. — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  194,  (P., 
1787.) 

7572.  BICE,     Smuggling.— Poggio,     a 

muleteer  who  passes  every  week  between  Ver- 
celli  and  Genoa,  will  smuggle  a  sack  of  rough 
rice  for  me  to  Genoa;  it  being  death  to  export 
it  in  that  form. — ^Travels  in  Italy,  ix,  338. 
(1787.) 

7573.  BICE,  Southern  culUvatlon.— 
The  upland  rice  which  I  procured  fresh  from 
Africa  and  sent  them  [the  South],  has  been 
preserved  and  spread  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Georgia,  and  I  believe  in  Kentucky. — To  James 

RONALDSON.      vi,    92.      1«0RD    ED.,    ix,    37 1.       (M., 

Jan.  1813.) 

7574.  BICE,     Upland    ▼».     Swamp. — I 

first  became   informed   of  the   existence   of   a 
rice  which  would  srow  in  uplands  without  any 
more  water  than  the  common  rains,  by  reading 
a  book  of  M.  de  Poivre,  who  had  been  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Isle  of  France,  who  mentions  it  as 
growmg  there  and  all  alon^  the  coast  of  Africa 
successfully,    and    as    having   been    introduced 
from  Cochin-China.    I  was  at  that  time  (1784- 
89)  in  France,  and  there  happening  to  be  there 
a  Prince  of  Cochin-\^nina,  on  his  travels,  and 
then   returning  home,   I   obtained  his  promise 
to  send  me  some.    I  never  received  it,  however, 
and  mention  it  only  as  it  may  have  been  sent, 
and  furnished  the  ground  for  the^  inquiries  of 
Dr.  De  Carro,  respecting  my  receiving  it  from 
China.     When    at    Havre   on    mv   return   from 
France,  I  found  there  Captain  Nathaniel  Cut- 
ting, who  was  the  ensuing  spring  to  go  on  a 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Africa.     I   engaged 
him  to  enquire  for  this.     ♦     *     ♦     He  procured 
and  sent  me  a  thirty  gallon  cask  of  it.     ♦     •     * 
I  divided  it  between  the  A^icultural  Society  of 
Charleston    and    some    private    gentlemen    of 
Georgia,  recommending  it  to  their  care,  in  the 
hope   which   had   induced   me   to   endeavor  to 
obtain   it.  that  if  it  answered  as  well  as  the 
swamp  rice,  it  might,  rid  them  ^  of  that  source 
of  their  summer  diseases.    Nothing  came  of  the 
trials  in  South  Carolina,  but  being  carried  into 
the  upper  hillv  parts  of  Georgia,  it  succeeded 
there   perfectly,   has   spread   over   the   country, 
and  is  now  commonly  cultivated;  still,  however, 
ior  family  use  chiefly,  as  they  cannot  made  it 
for   sale   in   competition   with   the   rice  of  the 
swamps. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse.    v, 
393.     (W.,    1808.) 

7575.  BICHMOND  (Va.),  Capture  of.— 

Is  the  surprise  of  an  onen  and  unarmed  place, 
nlthough  called  a  city,  and  even  a  capital,  so 
unprecedented  as  to  be  a  matter  of  indelible 
reproach?  Which  of  our  own  capitals,  during 
the  same  war,  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
same  enemy,  not  merely  bv  surprise  and  for  a 
day  only,  but  permanently?  That  of  Georgia? 
Of  South  Carolina?  North  Carolina?  Penn- 
sylvania? New  York?  Connecticut?  Rhode 
Island?  Massachusetts?  And  if  others  were 
not  it  was  because  the  enemy  saw  no  object  in 
taking  possession  of  them.  Add  to  the  list  in 
the  late  war  (181 2)  Washington,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Union,  covered  by  a  fort,  with  troops  and 
a  dense  population.  And  what  capital  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  (St.  Petersburg  and  its 
regions  of  ice  excepted ).  did  not  Bonaparte  take 
and  hold  at  his  pleasure?  Is  it  then  iust  that 
Richtnond  and  its  authorities  alone  should  be 


placed  under  the  reproach  of  history,  because, 
in  a  moment  of  pecul-ar  denudation  of  re- 
sources, by  the  coup  de  main  of  an  enemy,  led 
on  by  the  hand  of  fortune  directing  the  winds 
and  weather  to  their  wishes,  it  was  surprised 
and  held  for  twenty-four  hours?  Or  strange 
that  that  enemy  with  such  advantages,  should 
be  enabled,  then,  to  get  off,  without  risking  the 
honors  he  had  achieved  by  burnings  and  de- 
structions of  property  pecurar  to  his  principles 
of  warfare?  We,  at  least,  may  leave  these 
glories  to  their  own  trumpet. — To  Henry  Lee. 
vii,  447.     Ford  ed.,  x,  388.     (M.,  1826.) 

7576.  BICHMOKD  (Va.),  Street  archi- 
tecture.— There  is  one  street  in  Richmond 
(from  the  bridge  straight  on  towards  Curries) 
which  would  be  considered  as  handsomely  built 
in  any  city  of  burope. — To  William  Short. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  137.     (1789.) 

7577.  BIDICXTIiE,  Beaaon  and.— Resort 
is  had  to  ridicule  only  when  reason  *s  against 
us. — To  President  Madison,  vi,  11  a.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  382.     (M.,  1813.) 

7578.  BIDICTTXE,   Befonnatioix  and. — 

The  most  remarkable  effect  as  yet  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  Notables  is  the  number  of  puns 
and  bon  mots  it  has  generated.  I  think,  were 
they  all  collected,  it  would  make  a  more  vol- 
uminous work  than  the  Encyclopedic.  This, 
occasion,  more  than  anythinp^  I  have  seen,  con- 
vinces me  that  this  nation  is  incapable  of  any 
serious  effort  but  under  the  word  of  command. 
The  people  at  large  view  every  object  only  as 
it  may  furn'sh  puns  and  bon  mots;  and  I  pro- 
nounce that  a  good  punster  would  disarm  the 
whole  nation  were  they  ever  so  seriously  dis- 
posed to  revolt  Indeed,  they  are  gone,  when- 
a  measure  so  capable  of  doing  8;ood,  as  the 
calling  the  Notables,  is  treated  with  so  much 
ridicule ;  we  may  conclude  the  nation  desperate, 
and  in  charity  pray  that  heaven  may  send  them 
^ood  kings. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  Ford  ed.. 
IV.  370.     (P.,  1787.) 

7579.  BIEDESEL  (Baron),  Jefferson 

and. — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  congratula- 
tions; though  condolations  would  be  better 
suited  to  the  occasion,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  labors  of  the  office  [Governorship]  to  which. 
I  am  called,  and  its  withdrawing  me  from  re- 
tirement, but  also  the  loss  of  the  agreeable 
society  I  have  left  of  which  Madame  Riedesel 
and  yourself  were  an  important  part.* — To 
Baron  de  Riedesel.     Ford  ^d.,  ii.  245.     (1779.) 

7580.  BIEl^I  (Nlcolo  Gabrini)  Esti- 
mate of. — This  poor  counterfeit  of  the 
Gracchi  seems  to  have  had  enthusiasm  and  elo- 
quence, without  either  wisdom  or  firmness. — 
To  F.  Van  der  Kemp.  Ford  ed..  x,  78.  (M., 
1817.) 

7581.  BIGHT,  Administer.— Deal  out  to- 
all  equal  and  impartial  right. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i,  446. 
(1774.) 

7582.  BIGHT,  Doing.— I  shall  pursue  in 
silence  the  path  of  right. — To  General 
Washington,    i,  337.    (A.,  1784.) 

7583. .  My  principle  is  to  do- 
whatever  is  right,  and  leave  the  consequences 
to  Him  who  has  the  disposal  of  them. — To- 
Dr.  George  Logan,  vi,  217.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
423.     (M.,  1813.) 

•  Baron  Riedesel  was  then  a  prisoner  near  Char- 
lottesville. He  commanded  the  Hessian  troops  ini 
Burgoyne's  army.— EDITOR. 
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7584.  BIGHT,  Mosal.— It  has  a  great  ef- 
fect on  the  opinion  of  our  people  and  the 
world  to  have  the  moral  right  on  our  side. — 
To  President  Madison,  v,  442.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  251.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

7585.  BIGHT  AND  WBONG.— The  great 

principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  legible  to 
every  reader;  to  preserve  them,  requires  not 
the  aid  of  many  counsellors. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i,  446. 
(1774.) 

—  BIGHT  OP  ASYLTTM.— See  Asylum. 

7586.  BIGHT  OF  EXPATBIATION.— 
Nature  has  given  to  all  men  the  right  of  de- 
parting from  the  country  in  which  chance 
*  *  ♦  has  placed  them. — Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,  i,  125.  Ford  ed.^  i,  429. 
(1774-)    See  Expatriation. 

7587.  BIGHT  OF  BEPBESENTATION. 
—He  has  refused  to  pass  *  *  *  laws  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right 
of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  right 
inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to  ty- 
rants only. — Declaration  of  Independence 
as  Drawn  by  Jefferson 

7588.  BIGHT      OF      BTTFFBAGK— Let 

every  man  who  fights  and  pays  exercise  his 
just  and  equal  right  in  the  election  of  the 
Legislature. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
II.  Ford  ed.,  x,  39.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Suf- 
frage. 

7589.  BIGHTS,       Advancing.— Circum- 

Ftances  sometimes  require,  that  rights  the 
most  unquestionable  should  be  advanced  with 
delicacy. — To  William  Short.  iii,  275. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  364.    (Pa.,  1791) 

7590.  BIGHTS,  Aggression  on. — No 
man  has  a  natural  right  to  commit  aggression 
on  the  equal  rights  of  another;  and  this  is 
all  from  which  the  laws  ought  to  restrain 
him.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford  ed., 
X,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

7591.  BIGHTS,  Aristocratic  encroach- 
ments on. — Hereditary  bodies  ♦  ♦  *  al- 
ways existing,  always  on  the  watch  for  their 
own  aggrandizement,  profit  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  and  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.— To  M.  Coray.    vii,  319.     (M.,  1823.) 

7592.  BIGHTS,  Attainment  of.— If  we 

cannot  secure  all  our  rights,  let  us  secure 
what  we  can. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  82.    (P.,  March  1789.) 

7593.  BIGHTS,  Availability  of.— It  is  a 
principle  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  a 
right  to  the  means  without  which  it  could  not 
be  used,  that  is  to  sav,  that  the  means  follow 
their  end. — Mississippi  River  Instructions. 
vii,  579.     (1791.) 

—  BIGHTS,  Bill  of.— See  Bill  of 
Rights. 

7594.  BIGHTS,    Defence    of.— We    will 
*^*  ready  to  join  with  our  fellow-sub- 

every  part  of  the  British  empire,  in 


executing  all  those  rightful  powers  which 
God  has  given  us,  for  the  reestablishment  and 
guaranteeing  their  constitutional  right>. 
when,  where,  and  by  whomsoever  invaded  * 
— Resolutions  of  Albemarle  County.  Fuk:- 
ED.,  i,  419.     (July  26,  1774.) 

7595.  BIGHTS,  Deprivation  of.— The 
proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  by  laying  upon  him  an  in- 
capacity of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  or 
emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce 
this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving 
him  injudiciously  of  those  nrivilegcs  and  ad- 
vantages to  which,  in  common  with  his  fel- 
low citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right. — Stat- 
ute OF  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  li. 
238.    (1779.) 

7596.  BIGHTS,  Education  and. — For 
promoting  the  public  happiness,  those  per- 
sons, whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius 
and  virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal 
education  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to 
guard  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  fellow  citizens;  and  they 
should  be  called  to  that  charge  without  re- 
gard to  wealth,  birth  or  other  accidental 
condition  or  circumstance, — Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  Bill.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (1779-) 

—  BIGHTS,  Equal. — See  Equality  and 
Equal  Rights. 

7597.  BIGHTS,     Establisliin^. — It     can 

never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  time 
for  fixing  every  essential  right  on  a  legal 
basis  is  while  our  rulers  are  honest,  and  our- 
selves united. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  40Z 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  266.     (1782.) 

7598.  BIGHTS,  Fortifying  popular.— I 
am  particularly  hapnv  to  perceive  that  you 
still  manfully  maintain  our  good  old  principle 
of  cherishing  and  fortifying  the  rights  and  au- 
thorities of  the  people  in  opposition  to  those 
who  fear  them,  who  wish  to  take  all  power 
from  them,  and  to  transfer  all  to  Washing- 
ton.— To  Nathaniel  Macon.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
378.     (M.,  1826.) 

7599.  BIGHTS,  Inalienable.^We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  inherent t  and  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  iust  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to  institute  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness. — Declar-v- 
TioN  OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jef- 
ferson. 

7600.  BIGHTS,  Infringements  on.— 
Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  legislature 

♦  Jefferson's  own  county  —Editor. 
+  Congress  struck  out  '^'inherent  and  "  and  fnaertoJ 
*'  certain  '•.—Editor. 
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[Parliament]  which  may  infringe  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  another. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  141.  Foro  ed.,  i,  446. 
(1774.) 

7601.  SIGHTS,  InvasioiiB  of.— He  has 
dissolved  Representative  houses  repeatedly 
[and  continually]*  for  opposing,  with  manly 
firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 

peoplc—DECLARATION     OF     INDEPENDENCE     AS 

Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

7602 .    There  are  rights  which 

it  is  useless  to  surrender  to  the  government, 
and  which  governments  have  yet  always 
been    found    to    invade.        [Among]     these 

*  *  *  is  the  right  of  free  commerce. — To 
David  Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  ed.^  v,  89. 
(P.,  1789.) 

7603.  SIGHTS,  Money  and. — Courtiers 
had  rather  give  up  power  than  pleasure. 
They  will  barter,  therefore,  the  usurped  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King  for  the  money  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  agent  by  which  modern 
nations  will  recover  their  rights. — To  Comte 
DE  MousTiER.  ii,  389.  Ford  ed.,  v,  12.  (P., 
1788.) 

—  SIGHTS,  Natural.— See  Natural 
Rights. 

7604.  BIGHTS,  The  people  and.— The 
people,  especially  when  moderately  instructed, 
are  the  only  safe,  because  the  only  honest, 
depositaries  of  the  public  rights,  and  should 
therefore,  be  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  them  in  every  function  to  which  they 
are  sufficient;  they  will  err  sometimes  and 
accidentally,  but  never  designedly,  and  with 
a  systematic  and  persevering  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  free  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment.—To  M.  CoRAY.    vii,  319-     (M.,  1823.) 

7605.  BIGHTS,  Personal.- It  were  con- 
trary to  feeling,  and  indeed,  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  a  man  had  less  right  in  himself 
than  one  of  his  neighbors,  or  indeed,  than  all 
3f  them  put  together.  This  would  be  slavery, 
and  not  that  liberty  which  the  bill  of  rights 
has  made  inviolable,  and  for  the  preservation 
3f  which  our  government  has  been  charged. 
Kothing  could  so  completely  divest  us  of  that 
iberty  as  the  establishment  of  the  opinion, 
ihat  the  State  has  a  perpetual  right  to  the 
icrvices  of  all  its  members.  This,  to  men  of 
rertain  ways  of  thinking,  would  be  to  an- 
lihilate  the  blessing  of  existence,  and  to  con- 
radict  the  Giver  ot  life,  who  gave  it  for  hap- 
)iness  and  not  for  wretchedness. — To  James 
VioNROE.  i,  319.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  58.  (M., 
782.) 

760e. .    Every    man    should    be 

protected    in    his    lawful    acts. — To    Isaac 
wIcPherson.    vi,  175.     (M.,  1813.) 

7607.  BIGHTS,  Persona  and. — Rights 
nd  powers  can  only  belong  to  persons,  not 
o  things,  not  to  mere  matter,  unendowed 
irith  will. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  359. 
M..   1824.) 

*  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in   brackets.— 
:r>iTOR. 


7608.  BIGHTS,  Beligion  and  civil.— 
Our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  upon  our 
religious  opinions,  more  than  our  opinions  in 
physics  or  geometry. — Statute  of  Religious 
Freedom.  viii,  455.  Ford  '  ed.,  ii,  238. 
(I779-) 

7609.  BIGHTS,  Beserved.— It  had  be- 
come an  universal  and  almost  uncontroverted 
position  in  the  several  States,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  society  do  not  require  a  surrender  of 
all  our  rights  to  our  ordinarv  governors ;  that 
there  are  certain  portions  of  right  not  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carry  on  an  effective 
government,  and  which  experience  has  never- 
theless proved  they  will  be  constantly  en- 
croaching on,  if  submitted  to  them ;  that  there 
are  also  certain  fences  which  experience  has 
proved  peculiarly  efficacious  against  wrongs 
and  rarely  obstructive  of  right,  which  yet  the 
governing  powers  have  ever  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  weaken  and  remove.  Of  the  first 
kind,  for  instance,  is  freedom  of  religion;  of 
the  second,  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus  laws, 
free  presses.  These  were  the  settled  opinions 
of  all  the  States,— of  that  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  was  writing  [in  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia], as  well  as  of  the  others.  The  others 
had,  in  consequence,  delineated  these  unceded 
portions  of  right,  and  these  fences  against 
wrong,  which  they  meant  to  exempt  from  the 
power  of  their  governors,  in  instruments 
called  declarations  of  rights  and  constitu- 
tions; and  as  they  did  this  by  conventions, 
which  they  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reserving  those  rights,  and  of  delegating 
others  to  their  ordinary  legislative,  executive 
and  judiciary  bodies,  none  of  the  reserved 
rights  can  be  touched  without  resorting  to 
the  people  to  appoint  another  convention  for 
the  express  purpose  of  permitting  it.  Where 
the  constitutions,  then,  have  been  so  formed 
by  conventions,  named  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, they  are  fixed  and  unalterable  but  by  a 
convention  or  other  body  to  be  specially  au- 
thorized; and  they  have  been  so  formed  by, 
I  believe,  all  the  States,  except  Virginia. 
That  State  concurs  in  all  these  opinions,  but 
has  run  into  the .  wonderful  error  that  her 
constitution,  though  made  by  the  ordinary 
legislature,  cannot  yet  be  altered  by  the  or- 
dinary legislature. — To  Noah  Webster,  iii, 
201.    Ford  ed.,  v,  254.    (Pa.,  1790.) 

7610.  BIGHTS,  Safest  depositary  of.— 
The  mass  of  the  citizens  is  the  safest  deposi- 
tary of  their  own  rights. — To  John  Taylor. 
vi,  608.    Ford  ed.,  x,  31.     (M.,  1816.) 

7611.  BIGHTS,  Safety  of.— It  would  be 
a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the 
men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  fo.  the 
safety  of  our  rights. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,   ix,  470.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  303.     (1798.) 

7612.  BIGHTS,  Securing. — It  is  to  se- 
cure our  rights  that  we  resort  to  government 
at  all. — To  M.  D'Ivernois.  iv,  114.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  4.     (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

—  BIGHTS,  State.— See  State  Rights. 

7613.  BIGHTS,  Suppression  of.— It  is 
impossible  the  world  should  continue  long  in- 
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sensible  to  so  evident  a  truth  as  that  the  right 
to  have  commmerce  and  intercourse  with  our 
neighbors  is  a  natural  right.  To  suppress 
this  neighborly  intercourse  is  an  exercise  of 
force,  which  we  shall  have  a  just  right  to  re- 
move when  the  superior  force.— To  T.  M. 
Randolph,  iii,  146.  Ford  ed.,  v,  174-  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

7614.  BIGHTS,  Surrendering.— The  jus- 
tifiable rights  of  our  country  ought  not  to  be 
given  up  by  those  *  ♦  *  appointed  and 
trusted  to  defend  them  where  they  may  be 
justly  defended.— To  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  9.    (1792.) 

7615.  BIGHTS,  Swallowing  up.— Did 
his  Majesty  possess  such  a  right  as  this 
[sending  troops],  it  might  swallow  up  all  our 
other  rights,  whenever  he  should  think 
proper.— Rights  of  British  America,  i,  140. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  445-    (i774) 

7616.  BIGHTS,  Unmerited  praise  and. 
— To  give  praise  where  it  is  not  due  might 
be  well  from  the  venal,  but  it  would  ill  be- 
come those  who  arc  asserting  the  rights  of 
human  nature.— Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  446.    (i774.) 

7617.  BIGHTS,  Usurpation  of.— The 
royal  claim  to  wrecks,  waifs,  strays,  treasure- 
trove,  royal  mines,  royal  fish,  royal  birds,  ve 
declared  to  have  been  usurpations  on  common 
right.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  28.    (June  1776.) 

_  BIGHTS  OF  BBITISH  AMEBICA, 
A  summary  view  of  the. — See  Appendix. 

—  BIGHTS  OF  CONSCIBNCB.— See 
Conscience. 

7618.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Appeal  to.— 
The  appeal  to  the  rights  of  man,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  United  States,  was  taken 
up  by  France,  first  of  the  European  nations. 
From  her,  the  spirit  has  spread  over  those  of 
the  South.  The  tyrants  of  the  North  have 
allied  indeed  against  it;  but  it  is  irresistible. 
Their  opposition  will  only  multiply  its 
millions  of  human  victims;  their  own  satel- 
lites will  catch  it,  and  the  condition  of  man 
through  the  civilized  world  will  be  finally 
and  greatly  ameliorated.  This  is  a  wonderful 
instance  of  great  events  from  small  causes. 
So  inscrutable  is  the  arrangement  of  causes 
and  consequences  in  this  world,  that  a  two- 
penny duty  on  tea.  unjustly  imposed  in  a 
sequestered  part  of  it,  changes  the  condition 
of  all  its  inhabitants.— Autobiography.  1, 
106.    Ford  ED.,  i,  147.    (1821.) 

7619.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Assertion  of. 
—I  hope  and  firmly  believe  that  the  whole 
world  will,  sooner  or  later,  feel  benefit  from 
the  issue  of  our  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
man.— To  Benjamin  Galloway,  vi,  41- 
(M.,  1812.) 

7620.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Charter  of  .— 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  De- 
claratorv  Charter  of  our  rights,  and  of  the 
rights  of  man.— To  Samuel  A.  Wells,  i, 
121.    Ford  ed.,  x,  131.     (M.,  1819.) 


7621.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  BquaL— The 
equal  rights  of  man,  and  the  happiness  of 
every  individual,  are  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  only  legitimate  objects  of  govemmenL 
Modern  times  *  ♦  *  have  discovered  the 
only  device  by  which  these  rights  can  be 
secured,  to  wit:  government  by  the  people, 
acting  not  in  person,  but  by  representatives 
chosen  by  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  by  every 
man  of  ripe  years  and  sotmd  mind,  who  con- 
tributes either  by  his  purse  or  person  to  the 
support  of  his  country. — To  M.  Coray.  vii, 
319.     (M.,  1823.) 

7622.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  GoTemment 
and. — No  interests  are  dearer  to  men  than 
those  which  ought  to  be  secured  to  them  by 
their  form  of  government,  and  none  dcscnrc 
better  of  them  than  those  who  contribute  to 
the  amelioration  of  that  form. — To  M. 
RuELLE.    V,  430.     (W.,  1809.) 

7628.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  ImmortaL— 
Although  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion have  damped  for  awhile  the  ardor  of  the 
patriots  in  every  country,  yet  it  is  not  extin- 
guished— it  will  never  die.  The  sense  of 
right  has  been  excited  in  every  breast,  and  the 
spark  will  be  rekindled  by  the  very  oppres- 
sions of  that  detestable  tyranny  employed  to 
quench  it.  The  errors  of  the  honest  patriot* 
of  France,  and  the  crimes  of  her  Dantons  and 
Robespierres,  will  be  forgotten  in  the  more 
encouraging  contemplation  of  our  sober  ex- 
ample, and  steady  march  to  our  object — ^To 
Benjamin  Galloway,    vi,  41,    (M,,  1812.) 

7624.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Immutable.— 

Nothing  is  unchangeable  but  the  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man. — To  John  Cart- 
wright,    vii,  359.     (M.,  1824.) 

7625.  BIGHTS   OF  MAN,  I.egaL— The 

laws  of  the  land  are  the  inheritance  and  the 
right  of  every  man  before  whatever  tribunal 
he  is  brought. — Notes  on  Stevens  Case.  ix. 
475.    (1804.) 

7626.  BIGHTS   OF   MAN,   I.eg:islAtoi8 

and. — Our  legislators  are  not  sufficiently  ap- 
prized of  the  rightful  limits  of  their  power; 
that  their  true  office  is  to  declare  and  enforce 
only  our  natural  rights  and  duties,  and  to 
take  none  of  them  from  us. — To  F.  W.  Gil- 
mer,   vii,  3.    Ford  ed.,  x,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

7627.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Moral  and 
political.— That  man  may  at  length  find  fa- 
vor with  Heaven,  and  his  present  strugKl^* 
issue  in  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  bi? 
moral  and  political  rights  will  be  the  prayer 
of  my  latest  breath.— To  Harry  Innes.  Foro 
ED.,  vii,  383.     (M.,  1799.) 

7628.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Becognitioxi 
of. — All  eyes  arc  opened,  or  opening,  to  the 
rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the 
light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every 
view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  has  not  been  bom  with  saddles  on 
tfieir  backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and 
spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  ^y 
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the  grace  of  God.*— To  Roger  C.  Weight- 
man,  vii,  450.  Ford  ed.,  x,  391.  (M.,  June 
24.  1826.) 

7628.  SIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Cecuring.— 
Modern  times  *  *  *  have  discovered  the 
only  device  by  which  the  rights  of  man  can 
be  secured,  to  wit,  government  by  the  people, 
acting  not  in  person,  but  by  representatives 
chosen  by  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  by  every 
man  of  ripe  years  and  sane  mind,  who  con- 
tributes either  bv  his  j)urse  or  person  to  the 
support  of  his  country. — To  M.  Coray.  vii, 
319.    (M.,  1823.)    See  Paine. 

7630.  BITTENHOUSE  (David),  As- 
tronomer.—That  this  Commonwealth  [of 
Virgin*a]  may  not  be  without  so  great  an  or- 
lament,  nor  its  youth  such  an  help  towards 
Attaining  astronomical  science,  as  the  mechan- 
cal  representation,  or  model  of  the  solar  sys- 
:em,  conceived  and  executed  by  that  greatest 
jf  astronomers,  David  Rittenhouse,  *  *  ♦ 
iie  visitors  [of  Wiiliam  and  Mary  College] 
►  ♦  ♦  shall  be  author  zed  [to  purchase]  one 
)f  the  models. — William  and  Mary  College 
3iLL.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  235.     (i779-) 

7631. .    We  have  supposed  Mr. 

Rittenhouse  second  to  no  astronomer  living ; 
hat  in  genius  he  must  be  first,  because  he  is 
self-taught.  As  an  artist,  he  has  exhibited  as 
(reat  a  proof  ot  mechanical  genius  as  the  world 
las  ever  produced.  He  has^  not  indeed  made 
i  world ;  but  he  has  by  imitation  approached 
learer  its  Maker,  than  has  any  man  who  has 
ivcd  from  the  creation  to  this  day. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  vni,  313.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  169. 
:178a.) 

7632.  BITTENHOUSE  (David),  Genius 

yf' — The  amazing  mechanical  representation 
>f  the  solar  system,  which  you  conceived  and 
.•xecuted,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  but 
the  work  of  which  it  is  a  copy.  Are  these  pow- 
?rs,  then,  which  being  intended  for  the  con- 
lition  of  the  world  are  like  air  and  light,  the 
ATorld's  common  property,  to  be  taken  from 
heir  proper  pursuit  to  do  the  commonplace 
irudgery  of  governing  a  single  State,  a  work 
vhich  may  be  executed  by  men  of  an  ordinary 
stature,  such  as  are  always  and  everywhere  to 
)e  found? — To  David  Rittenhouse.  Ford  ed., 
i,   163.     (M.,  1778.) 

7633. .    I  doubt  not  there  are  in 

rour  country  many  persons  equal  to  the  task 
)f  conducting  government ;  but  you  should  con- 
sider that  the  world  has  but  one  Rittenhouse, 
md  that  it  never  had  one  before. — To  David 
Rittenhouse.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  163.     (1778.) 

7634. .  I  have  been  much  pleased 

o  hear  you  had  it  in  contemplation  to  endeavor 
o  establish  Rittenhouse  'n  our  College.  This 
vould  be  an  immense  acquisition,  and  would 
Iraw  youth  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  conti- 
lent. — To  John  Page,     i,  400.     (P.,   1785.) 

7635.  RITTENHOUSE  (David),  Inval- 
lable  friend. — Our  late  invaluable  friend, 
Rittenhouse. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv, 
65.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  113.     (M.,  1797.) 

7636.  RITTENHOUSE  (David),  Mech- 
inician. — Rittenhouse,  as  an  astronomen 
vould   stand*  on  a  line  with  any  of  his  time; 

•  Prom  the  last  letter  written  by  JeflFerson.  Mr. 
Veijfhtman  was  Mayor  of  Washington  City,  and  the 
etter  was  in  reply  to  an  invitati  >n  to  be  present  at 
.  F«jurth  of  July  celebration  at  the  capital.  JcfFer- 
on  and  Adams  both  died  on  that  day.— Editor. 


and  as  a  mechanician,  he  certainly  has  not 
been  equaled.  In  this  view  he  was  truly  great ; 
but,  placed  alongside  of  Newton;  every  human 
character  must  appear  diminutive,  and  none 
would  have  shrunk  more  feelingly  from  the 
painful  parallel  than  the  modest  and  amiable 
Rittenhouse,  whose  gen  us  and  merit  are  not 
the  less  for  this  exaggerated  comparison  of  his 
over  zealous  biographer. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
307.     (M.,    1814.) 

7637.  BIVEB,  nUnois.— The  Illinois  is  a 
fine  river,  clear,  gentle,  and  without  rapids ;  in- 
somuch that  it  is  navigable  for  bateaux  to  its 
source.  From  thence  is  a  portage  of  two  miles 
only  to  the  Chicago,  which  affords  a  bateau 
navigation  of  sixteen  miles  to  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Michigan. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
255.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  93.     (1782.) 

7638.  BIVEB,  James.— James  River  it- 
self affords  a  harbor  for  vessels  of  any  size  in 
Hampton  Road,  but  not  -n  safety  through  the 
whole  winter.  *  ♦  ♦  In  some  future  state 
of  population,  I  think  it  possible,  that  its  navi- 
gation may  also  be  made  to  interlock  with  that 
of  the  Potomac,  and  through  that  to  communi- 
cate by  a  short  portage  with  the  Ohio. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  251.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  89. 
(1782.) 

7630.  BIVEB,  Kanawha.— The  Great 
Kanawha  is  a  river  of  considerable  note  for 
the  fertility  of  its  lands,  and  still  more,  as  lead- 
ing towards  the  head  waters  of  James  river. 
Nevertheless  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and 
numerous  rapids  will  admit  a  navigation,  but 
at  an  expense  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to 
render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  ob- 
stacles begin  at  what  are  called  the  great  falls, 
ninety  miles  above  the  mouth,  below  which  are 
only  five  or  six  rapids,  and  these  passable,  with 
some  difficulty,  even  at  low  water.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
It  is  said,  however,  that  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense the  whole  current  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Kanawha  may  be  turned  into  the  South  Fork  of 
Roanoke,  the  Alleghanv  there  subsiding,  and 
the  two  rivers  approaching  so  near,  that  a  canal 
nine  miles  long,  and  thirty  feet  deep,  at  the 
deepest  part  would  draw  the  water  of  the 
Kanawha  into  this  branch  of  the  Roanoke;  this 
canal  would  be  in  Montgomery  County,  the 
court-house  of  which  is  on  the  too  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. — JNotes  on  Virginia,  vi-'i,  259.  Ford' 
ED.,  iii,  96.     (1782.) 

7640. .    The     Little     Kanawha 

♦  ♦  ♦  yields  a  navigation  of  ten  miles  only. 
Perhaps  its  northern  branch,  called  Junius's 
Creek,  which  interlocks  with  the  western  of 
Monongahela,  may  one  day  admit  a  shorter 
passage  from  the  latter  into  the  Ohio. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  259.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  97. 
(1782.) 

7641.  BIVEB,  MlBsisslppi.— The  Missis- 
sippi will  be  one  of  the  principal  channels  of 
future  commerce  for  the  country  westward  of 
the  Alleghany. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
253.     Ford   ed.,   iii,   91.     (1782.) 

7642. .     The  country  watered  by 

the  Mississippi  and  its  eastern  branches  con- 
stitutes five-eighths  of  the  United  States,  two 
of  which  five-eighths  are  occupied  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  waters ;  the  residuary  streams  which  run 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  water  the  remaining  three- 
eighths. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  261.  Ford 
ED.,   iii,   98.     (1782.) 

7643.  BIVEB,  Missouri.— The  Missouri 
is,    in    fact,    the    principal    river,    contributing 
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more  to  the  common  stream  than  does  the  Mis- 
sissippi, even  after  its  junction  with  the  Illinois. 
It  is  remarkably  cold,  muddy  and  rapid. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  254.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  92. 
U782.) 

7644.  BIVEB,  Ohio.— The  Ohio  is  the 
most  beautiful  river  on  earth.  Its  current  gen- 
tle, waters  clear,  and  bosom  smooth  and  un- 
broken by  rocks  and  rapids,  a  single  instance 
only  excepted. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  256. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  93-     C1782.) 

7645.  BIVEB,  Potomac— The  passage  of 
the   Potomac  througn  the   Blue   Ridge  is,  per- 
haps,   one   of   the   most   stupendous   scenes   in 
nature.     You  stand   on   a   very   high   point  of 
land.     On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah, 
having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
an  hundred  miles  to  seek  a  vent.     On  your  left 
approaches  the  Potomac,  in  quest  of  a  passage 
also.     In  the  moment  of  their  junction,  they 
rush    together   against    the    mountain,    rend    it 
asunder,   and   pass   off   to   the   sea.     The   first 
glance  of  this  scene  nurries  our  senses  into  the 
opinion,   that  this   earth   has   been   created   in 
time,  that  the  mountains  were  formed  first,  that 
the   rivers   began   to   flow   afterwards,   that   in 
this  place,  particularly,  they  have  been  dammed 
up  by  the  biue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have 
formed  an  ocean  which  filled  the  whole  valley ; 
that   continuing   to    rise   they    have   at   length 
broken   over   at   this   spot,   and  have  torn  the 
mountain   down   from   its  summit  to  its  base. 
The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particularly 
on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their 
disrupture  and  avulsion  from  their  beds  by  the 
most  powerful  agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the 
impression.      But   the   distant   finishing   which 
nature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very 
different  character.     It  is  a  true  contrast  to  the 
foreground.     It  is  as  placid  and  delightful  as 
that  is  wild  and  tremendous.     For  the  moun- 
tain being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your 
eye,  through  the  cieft,  a  small  catch  of  smooth 
blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  plain 
country,  inviting  vou.  as  it  were,  from  the  riot 
and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pass  through  the 
breach  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.   Here 
the   eye   ultimately   composes   itself;   and   that 
way,   too,   the  road  happens  actually  to  lead. 
You  cross  the  Potomac  above  tue  junction,  oass 
along  its  side  through  the  base  of  the  mountain 
'for  three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging 
in  fragments  over  you.  and  withm  about  twenty 
miles  reach  Fredericktown,  and  the  fine  country 
round    that.     This    scene    is    worth    a    voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.     Yet  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who 
have   passed   their   lives   within   half   a   dozen 
miles,   and   have   never   been   to   survey   these 
monuments    of    a    war    between    rivers    and 
mountains,  which  must  have  shaken  the  earth 
itself  to  its  centre. — Notes  on  Virginia,     v'ii, 
264.     Ford  ed.,  iii,   102.     (1782.) 

7646.  BIVEB,    Bed.— Your   observations 

*  ♦  ♦  have  determined  me  to  confine  the 
ensu'ng  mission  to  the  ascent  of  the  Red  river 
to  its  source,  and  to  descend  the  same  river 
again,  which  will  give  an  opportunity  of  better 
ascertaining  that  which,  in  truth,  next  to  the 
Missouri,  is  the  most  interesting  water  of  the 
Mississippi.  You  will  accordingly  receive  in- 
structions to  this  effect  from  the  Secretary  of 
War.— To  Mr.  Dunbar,  iv,  577.  (W.,  May 
1805.) 

'''647. .    The  work  we  are  now 

■'  is.  I  trust,  done  for  posterity,  in  such  a 

^at  they  need  not  repeat  it.     For  this  we 

xh   indebted   to   you,   not   only   for  the 


labor  and  time  you  have  devoted  to  it,  but  for 
the  excellent  method  ot  which  ;rou  have  set  the 
example,  and  which  1  hope  will  be  the  model 
to  be  followed  by  others.  We  shall  delineate 
with  correctness  the  great  arteries  of  this  great 
country.  Those  who  come  after  us  will  ex- 
tend the  ramifications  as  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  fill  up  the  canvas 
we  begin. — To  Mr.  Dunbar,  iv,  580.  (W-, 
1805.) 

7648.  BIVEB,  Bhone.— Nature  never 
formed  a  country  of  more  savage  aspect,  than 
that  on  both  sides  the  Rhone.  A  huge  torrent 
rushes  like  an  arrow  between  hi^h  precipices, 
often  of  massive  rock,  at  other  times  of  loose 
stone,  with  but  little  earth.  Yet  has  the  hand 
of  man  subdued  this  savage  scene,  by  planting 
corn  where  there  is  little  fertility,  trees  where 
there  is  still  less,  and  vines  where  there  is  none. 
On  the  whole,  it  assumes  a  romantic,  pictur- 
esque, and  pleasing  air. — Travels  in  France, 
ix,  320.     (1787.) 

7649.  BIVEB,  St.  Croix.— A  difference 
of  opinion  having  arisen  as  to  the  river  in- 
tended by  the  Plenipotentiaries  [in  the  treaty 
of  peace]  to  be  the  boundary  between  us  and 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  them 
called  the  St  Croix,  which  name,  it  seems,  is 
given  to  two  different  rivers,  the  ascertaining 
of  this  point  becomes  a  matter  of  present  ur- 
gency. It  has  heretofore  been  the  subject  of 
application  from  us  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Brita'n. — To  George  Hammond.  Fori> 
ED.,  vi,  469.     (Pa.,  Dec.  i7Q3.) 

7650.  BIVEB,  Wabash.— The  Wabash  is 
a  very  beautiful  river. — Notes  on  Vikginia. 
viii,  258.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  95.     (1782.) 

7651.  BIVEB8,      ExploraUon     of.— I 

should  be  glad  of  a  copy  of  anv  sketch  or  ac- 
count you  may  have  made  of  the  river  Platte 
of  the  passage  from  its  head  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  of  the  river  Cashecatungo.  which  you 
suppose  to  run  into  the  Pacific.  This  would 
probably  be  among  the  first  exploring  Journeys 
we  undertake  after  a  settlement  with  Spain,  as 
we  wish  to  become  acqua  nted  with  all  the  ad> 
vantageous  water  connections  across  our  con- 
tinent.— ^To  Anthony  G.  Bettay.  v,  246. 
(W.,    1808.) 

7652.  BIVEBS,  Highwaya  of  00m* 
xnerce. — ^Thc  principal  connections  of  the 
western  waters  with  the  Atlantic  are  three: 
the  Hudson  River,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi itself.  Down  the  last  will  pass  all 
heavy  commodities.  But  the  navigation 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  so  dangerous, 
and  that  up  the  Mississippi  so  difficult  and 
tedious,  that  it  is  thought  probable  that  Eu- 
ropean merchandise  win  not  return  through  that 
channel.  It  is  most  likely  that  flour,  timber, 
and  other  heavy  articles  will  be  floated  on  rafts, 
which  will  themselves  be  an  article  for  sale  as 
well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  returning 
by  land,  or  in  light  bateaux.  There  will,  there* 
fore,  be  a  competition  between  the  Hudson 
and  Potomac  rivers  for  the  residue  of  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  country  westward  of  I^ke 
Erie,  on  the  waters  of  the  Lakes,  of  the  Ohio, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi. — Note;;  c* 
Virginia,    viii,  a6i.     Ford  ed.,  1*1,  98.     (1782.) 

7653.  BIVEBS,     Incremanta     of.— In 

granting  appropriations  [of  lands],  some  sov- 
ereigns have  given  away  the  increments  of  Ht- 
ers  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  lesser  extent  and 
some  not  at  all.  Rome,  which  was  not  feudal, 
and  Spain  and  England  which  were,  havr 
grrantea  them  largely ;  France,  a  feudal  coaotry. 
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has  not  granted  them  at  all  on  nav'gable  rivers. 
Louis  XIV.,  therefore,  was  strictly  correct  when 
in  his  edict  of  1693,  ^^  declared  that  the  incre- 
ments of  rivers  were  incontestably  bis,  of  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  sovereignty. 
That  is  to  say,  that  where  no  special  grant  of 
them  to  an  ind'vidfial  could  be  produced,  they 
remained  in  him,  as  a  portion  of  the  original 
lands  of  the  nation,  or  as  new  created  lands, 
never  yet  granted  to  any  individual.  They  are 
unquestionably  a  regalian,  or  national  ri^^ht, 
paramount,  and  pre-existent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  system.  That  system  has 
no  fixed  principle  on  the  subject,  as  is  evident 
from  the  opposite  practices  of  different  feudal 
nations.  The  position,  therefore,  is  entirely 
unfounded,  that  the  right  to  them  is  derived 
from  the  feudal  law. — Batture  Case.  viii, 
541.     (1812.) 

7654.  BXVERBy  ObstractionB  in.^I  think 
the  State  should  reserve  a  right  to  the  use  of 
the  [river]  waters  for  navigation,  and  that 
where  an  indiv'dfial  landholder  impedes  that 
use,  he  shall  remove  that  impediment,  and  leave 
the  subject  in  as  good  a  state  as  nature  formed 
it. — To  Josef*  C.  Cabell,  vi,  541.  (M.. 
1816.) 

7655. .     I    think    the    power    of 

permitting  dams  to  be  erected  across  our  river 
[Fluviana],  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  courts, 
so  far  as  the  stream  has  water  enough  for  nav- 
igation.— ^To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  514.  Ford 
CI)..  X.  I.     (M.,  1816.) 

7656.  BIVEBSy  Bight  of  navlgration.^ 
The  movements  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
emancipate  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  and 
3f  the  Emperor  [of  Germany]  to  free  that  of 
the  Scheld  do  not,  I  believe,  threaten  the 
>cace  of  Europe.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  assertion,  then. 
>f  the  natural  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ipper  part  of  a  river  to  an  innocent  passage 
h rough  the  country  below  is  pteasing  to  us. 
t  tends  to  establish  a  principle  favorable  to 
►'T  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi. — To 
GOVERNOR  Ben  J.  Harrison.  Ford  ed..  lii.  414- 
A..    March    1784.) 

7657.  BIVEB8,  Velocity  of.— I  shall 
r>rward  your  ingenious  paper  on  the  subject  of 
ie  Mississippi  to  the  Philosophical  Society. 
o  prove  the  value  I  set  on  it.  and  my  wish 
lat  it  may  go  to  the  public  without  any  im- 
erfcction  atx>ut  it,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
fbrnitting  to  your  consideration  the  only  pas- 
ij?e  which  I  think  may  require  it.  Yon  say. 
the  velocity  of  rivers  is  greatest  at  the  sur- 
ice,  and  ^nerally  diminishes  downwards  **. 
nd  this  principle  enters  into  «omc  subsequent 
irts  of  the  paper,  and  has  too  much  effect 
J  the  phenomena  of  that  river  not  to  merit 
ature  consider  at- on.  I  can  but  suppose  it  at 
iriance  with  the  law  of  motion  in  rivers.  In 
riot  theory,  the  velocity  of  water  at  any  given 
•pth  in  a  river  is  (in  addit'on  to  its  velocity  at 
;  surface)  whatever  a  body  would  have  ac- 
ired  by  falling  through  a  space  equal  to  that 
pth- — To  William  Dunbar,  iv,  537.  (W.. 
04.) 

7658.  ROANE  (Spencer),  Courage  of. — 
gainst  this  [consolidation]  I  know  no  one 
10,  equally  with  Judge  Roane  hmself.  pos- 
?.ses  the  power  and  the  courage  to  make  re- 
t.ince  ;  and  to  him  I  look,  and  have  long 
»ked.  as  our  strongest  bulwark. — To  Archi- 
LD  Thweat.  vii,  199.  Ford  ed..  x.  184.  (M., 
21.) 

r65Q.  SOANX  (Spencer),  Judge  Mar- 
all    and. — On  the*  decision  of  the  case  of 


Cohens  vs.  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  March, 
1 82 1,  Judge  Roane,  under  the  signature  of 
"  Algernon  Sidney  '*,  wrote  for  the  Enquirer 
[Richmond]  a  series  of  papers  on  the  law  of 
that  case.  I  considered  these  papers  maturely 
oS  they  came  out,  and  confess  that  they  ap- 
peared to  me  to  pulverize  every  word  which 
had  been  delivered  by  Judge  Marshall,  of  the 
extra-judicial  part  of  his  opinion. — To  William 
Johnson,  vii,  294.  Foro  ed.,  x,  229.  (M., 
1823.) 

7660.  BOBESPIEBSE,  Atrodties  of.^ 

What  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  the  future  at- 
tempts at  liberty  will  be  the  atrocities  01 
Robespierre! — ^To  Tench  Coxe.  Ford  ed,,  vii. 
22.     (M.,  1795.) 

7661.  BOBESPIEBBE,  Condemned. — 

Robespierre  met  the  fate,  and  his  memory  the 
execration,  he  so  justly  merited.  The  rich  were 
his  victims,  and  perished  by  thousands. — Ti) 
Madame  de  Stael.   vi,  114.  (M.,  May  1813.) 

7662.  BOCHAMBEAU  (Count),  Pro- 
posed bust.— Count  Rochambeau  has  really 
deserved  more  attent'on  than  he  has  received. 
Why  not  set  up  his  bust,  that  of  Gates,  Greene, 
Franklin,  in  your  new  capitol? — ^To  James 
Madison,   i,  534.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  196.     (P.,  1786.) 

7663.  BODNEY  (Cassar  A.),  Affection 

for. — I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  *  *  * 
to  express  all  the  depth  of  my  affection  for 
you;  the  sense  I  entertain  of  your  faithful  co- 
operation in  my  late  labors,  and  the  debt  I  owe 
for  the  valuable  aid  I  received  from  you  [in 
the  cabinet]. — To  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  v,  502. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  272.     (M.,   181  o.) 

7664.  BODNEY  (Cassar  A.),  Appeal  to. 

— I  am  told  you  are  the  only  person  who  can 
unite  the  greatest  portion  of  the  republican 
votes  [in  Delaware],  and  the  only  one,  per- 
haps, who  can  procure  the  dism-'ssion  of  your 
present  representative  [in  Confess]  to  that 
obscurity  of  situation  where  his  temper  and 
principles  may  be  disarmed  of  all  effect.  You 
are,  then,  bound  to  do  this  good  office  to  the 
rest  of  America.  You  owe  to  your  State  to 
make  ner  useful  to  her  friends,  instead  of  being 
an  embarrassment  and  a  burden.  Her  long 
speeches  and  wicked  workings  at  this  session 
have  added  at  least  thirty  days  to  its  length, 
cost  us  $30,000.  and  filled  the  Union  with  false- 
hoods  and  misrepresentations. — To  Caesar  A. 
Rodney.    Ford  ed.,  viii,   148.     (W.,   1802.) 

7665.  BODNEY  (Cesar  A.),  Betirement. 

— I  lament  the  necessity  which  calls  for  your 
retirement,  if  that  necessity  really  exists.  I 
had  looked  to  you  as  one  of  those  calculated  to 
give  cohesion  to  our  rope  of  sand. — To  Caesar 
A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  296.  (W.,  Feb. 
1804.) 

7666.  BOOTTES,  Diplomacy  and.— Our 
part  of  the  country  [Virginia]  is  in  consider- 
able fermentation  on  what  they  suspect  to  be  a 
recent  roguerv  of  this  kind.  They  say  that 
while  all  nancls  were  below  deck  mend'ng  sails, 
splicing  ropes,  and  every  one  at  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  the  captain  in  his  cabin  attending  to 
his  log-book  anci  chart,  a  rogue  of  a  pilot  has 
run  them  into  an  enemy's  port.  But  metaphor 
apart,  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Jay  and  his  treaty. — ^To  Mann  Page.  'v.  120. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  25.  (M.,  Aug.  1795.)  See  Jay 
Treaty. 

7667.  BOOTTESy  Proportion  of  .—I  do  not 
believe    with    the    Rochefoucaulds    and    Mon-» 
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taignes,  that  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  men  are 
logues;  I  believe  a  great  abatement  from  that 
proportion  may  be  made  in  favor  of  general 
honesty.  But  I  have  always  found  that  rogues 
would  be  uppermost,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  proportion  is  too  strong  for  the  higher 
orders,  and  for  those  who,  rising  above  the 
swinish  multitude,  always  contrive  to  nestle 
themselves  into  the  places  of  power  and  profit. 
These  rogues  set  out  with  stealing  the  peo- 
ple's good  opinion,  and  then  steal  from  them 
the  right  of  withdrawing  it,  by  contriving  laws 
and  associations  against  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves. — To  Mann  Page,  iv,  119.  I'ord 
ED.,  vi',  24.     (M.,  1795) 

7668.  B0GTTE8,  Bailing.— The  rogues 
may  rail  without  intermission. — To  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  iv,  426.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  128.  (W., 
x8oi.) 

7669.  BOHAN  (Cardinal  de),  Impriaon- 
ment. — The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  Caglios- 
tro  remain  *  *  *  in  the  Bastile;  nor  do  their 
affairs  seem  as  yet  to  draw  towards  a  conclu- 
sion. It  has  been  a  curious  matter,  in  which 
the  circumstances  of  intrigue  and  detail  have 
busied  all  the  tongues,  the  public  liberty  none. 
—To  Mr.  Otto.    1.  558.     (F.,  1786.) 

7670.  BOTATION  IN  OFFICE,  Aban- 
donment of. — I  dislike,  and  greatly  dislike 
[in  the  new  Federal  Constitution]  the  aban- 
donment in  every  instance  of  the  principle*  of 
rotation  in  office,  and  most  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  President.— To  James  Madison. 
ii,  330.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  477.  (P.,  Dec.  1787) 
See  President. 

7671. .     I    apprehend    that    the 

total  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  rotation 
in  the  offices  of  President  and  Senator  [in  the 
Federal  Constitution]  will  end  in  abuse. — ^To 
E.  Rutledge.  ii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  v,  42.  (P., 
1788.) 

7672. The     abandoning     the 

principle  of  necessary  rotation  in  the  Senate 
has,  I  see,  been  disapproved  by  many;  in  the 
case  of  the  President,  by  none.  I  readily, 
therefore,  suppose  my  opinion  wrong,  when 
opposed  by  the  majority,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, and  the  totality,  as  in  the  latter.  In 
this,  however,  I  should  have  done  it  with 
more  complete  satisfaction,  had  we  all  judged 
from  the  same  position. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  447.    Ford  ed.,  v,  48.    (P.,  July  1788.) 

7673.  BOTATION  IN  OFFICE,  Ap- 
proval of. — I  am  for  responsibilities  at  short 
periods,  seeing  neither  reason  nor  safety  in 
making  the  public  functionaries  independent 
of  the  nation  for  life,  or  even  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  On  this  principle  I  prefer  the  Presi- 
dential term  of  four  years  to  that  of  seven 
years  which  I  myself  had  at  first  suggested, 
annexing  to  it,  however,  ineligibility  to  it 
forever  after;  and  I  wish  it  were  now  an- 
nexed to  the  second  quadrennial  election  of 
President.— To  James  Martin.  vi,  213. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  420.  (M.,  1813.)  See  Third 
Term. 

7674.  BOTATION  IN  OFFICE,  Definl- 

of. — Rotation  is  the  change  of  officers 
>ft8ity  "  of  rotation  in  PORO  EDITION.— Bdi- 


required  by  the  laws  at  certain  epochs,  an^ 
in  a  certain  order.  Thus,  in  Virginia,  oa: 
justices  of  the  peace  are  made  sheriffs,  00c 
after  the  other,  each  remaining  in  office  t%2 
^ears,  and  then  yielding  it  to  his  next  brother  | 
in  order  of  seniority.  This  is  the  just  and  1 
classical  meaning  of  the  word.  But  in  Amcr-  I 
ica,  we  have  extended  it  (for  want  of  a 
proper  word),  to  all  cases  of  officers  who 
must  be  necessarily  changed  at  a  fixed  epoch, 
though  the  successor  be  not  pointed  out  id 
any  particular  order,  but  comes  in  by  free 
election.  By  the  term  rotation  in  office,  thee. 
we  mean  an  obligation  on  the  holder  of  thai 
office  to  go  out  at  a  certain  period.  In  ocr 
first  confederation,  the  principle  of  retailor, 
was  established  in  the  office  of  President  of 
Congress,  who  could  serve  but  one  year  m 
three;  and  in  that  of  a  member  of  Congress, 
who  could  serve  but  three  years  in  six— 
To  J.  Sarsfield.    iii,  17.    (P.,  1789.) 

7675.  BOTATION  IN  OFFIGB,  Restora- 
tion of. — The  second  amendment  [to  the  new 
Federal  Constitution],  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  essential,  is  the  restoring  the  principle  of 
necessary  rotation,  particularly  to  the  Senate 
and  Presidency,  but  most  of  all  to  the  last— 
To  £.  Carrington.  ii,  404.  Ford  Ea,  v.  aa 
(P.,  1788.) 

7676.  BOWAN  (A.  H.),  Asylum  for.— 

Should  you  choose  Virginia  for  your  asyltim. 
the  laws  of  the  land,  administered  by  upright 
judges,  would  protect  you  from  an  exercise  of 
power  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Habeas  Corpus  secures 
every  man  here,  alien  or  cit'xen,  against  even* 
thing  which  is  not  law,  whatever  shape  it  may 
assume.  Should  this,  or  anv  other  circum- 
stance, draw  your  footsteps  this  way,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  be  among  those  who  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  testi^in^,  by  every  attcnttoi: 
in  our  power,  the  sentiments  of  esteem  ano 
respect  which  the  circumstances  of  your  histonr 
have  inspired.  ♦ — To  A.  H.  Rowan,  iv,  257. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  281.     (1798.) 

7677.  BXTIiES^  Vorming.— The  forming  a 

general  rule  requires  great  caution. — To  Pkesi- 
D£NT  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  408.  (Pa.. 
1793.) 

—  BTTLE8,  Jefferson's  ten. — See  AnncE. 

7678.  BTTSH  (Benjamin),  Txibute  tc^A 

better  man  than  Rush  could  not  have  left  us. 
more  benevolent,  more  learned,  of  finer  ^peniu-s 
or  more  honest. — ^To  John  Adaus.  vi,  120 
(M.,  1813.) 

7679.  BUSH  (Benjamin),  Virtues.— His 

virtues  rendered  him  dear  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  benevolence  led  him  to  do  all  men 
every  good  m  his  power.  Much  he  was  able 
to  do,  and  much,  therefore,  will  be  missed. — 
To  Richard  Rush.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  385.  <M« 
1813.) 

7680.  BTTSSZA,    Empress    Catherine.— 

The  Empress  endeavored  to  bully  the  Twk 
who  laughed  at  her,  and  she  is  going  back. — 
To  J.  Bannister,  Jr.  ii,  150.  (P.,  1787.)  See 
Alexander  of  Russia  and  Dashkofp. 

•  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  In  xygft.  He  w»i 
a  refugee  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  when  Jeffenoo 
wrote  to  him.— Editor. 
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7681.  RUSSIA,  United  States  and.— 
Kiissia  and  the  United  States  being  in  char- 
acter and  practice  essentially  pacific,  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations 
gives  us  a  common  cause  in  their  maintenance. 
— To  M.  Dasukoff.    V,  463.     (M.,  1809.) 

7682.  BUTLEDGE     (Edward),    Appeal 

to,— Would  to  God  yourself,  General  Pinck- 
ney  and  Major  Pinckney,  would  come  forward 
and  aid  us  with  your  efforts.  You  are  all  known, 
respected,  wished  for;  but  you  refuse  your- 
selves to  everything.  What  is  to  become  of  us 
if  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree  withdraw,  and  leave 
us  to  the  bramble  and  the  thorn? — To  Edward 
RuTLEDGE.  iii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  v,  376.  (Pa., 
1791-) 

7688.  BXTTLEDGE  (Edward),  PoUtics.— 
1  have  often  doubted  whether  most  to  praise 
or  to  blame  your  line  of  conduct.  If  you  had 
lent  to  your  country  the  excellent  talents  you 
possess,  on  you  would  have  fallen  those  tor- 
rents of  abuse  which  have  lately  been  poured 
forth  on  me.  So  far,  I  praise  the  wisdom 
which  has  descried  and  steered  clear  of  a 
waterspout  ahead.  But  now  for  the  blame. 
There  is  a  debt  of  service  due  from  every  man 
to  his  country,  proportioned  to  the  bounties 
which  nature  and  fortune  have  measured  to 
him.  Counters  will  pay  this  from  the  poor  of 
sD-'rit;  but  from  you  coin  was  due.  There  is 
no  bankrupt  law  in  heaven,  by  which  you  may 
get  off  with  shillings  in  the  pound;  with  ren- 
dering to  a  single  State  what  you  owed  to  the 
whole  confederacy.  I  think  it  was  by  the 
Roman  law  that  a  father  was  denied  sepulture, 
unless  his  son  would  pay  his  debts.  Happy  for 
you  and  us,  that  you  have  a  son  whom  genius 
and  education  have  qualified  to  pay  yours.  But 
as  you  have  been  a  good  father  in  everything 
else,  be  so  in  this  also.  Come  forward  and  pay 
your  own  debts.  Your  friends^  the  Pinckneys, 
have  at  length  undertaken  their  tour.  My  joy 
at  this  would  be  complete  if  you  were  in  gear 
with  them. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  152. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  94.     (M.,  1796.) 

7684.  BUTLEDGE  (John),  Chief  Jus- 
tice.—The  rejection  of  Mr.  Rutledge  [to  be 
Chief  Justice]  by  the  Senate  is  a  bold  thing: 
because  they  cannot  pretend  any  objection  to 
him  but  his  disapprobation  of  the  [Jay]  treaty. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  declaration  that  they  will  re- 
ceive none  but  tories  hereafter  into  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government. — ^To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv, 
127.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  44.  (M.,  Dec.  i795-) 

7685. .    The   appointment  of  J. 

Rutledge  to  be  Chief  Justice  seems  to  have 
been  intended  merely  to  establish  a  precedent 
against  the  descent  of  that  office  by  seniority, 
and  to  keep  five  mouths  always  gaping  for 
one  sugar  plum;  for  it  was  immediately  nega> 
tivcd  by  the  very  votes  which  so  implicitly  con- 
cur with  the  will  of  the  Executive. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  59.    (M.,  1796.) 

7686.  SACBIFICE8,  Kecessary.— Tem- 
porary sacrifices  are  necessary  to  save  perma- 
nent rights. — To  Dr.  William  Eustis.  v,  411. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  236.     (W.,  1809.) 

7687.  8ACBIFICE8,  Bewarding.^It  is 
for  the  public  interest  to  encourage  sacrifices 
and  services,  by  rewarding^  them,  and  they 
should  weigh  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  decision 
between  candidates. — To  John  Adams,  i,  503. 
(P.,   1785.) 

7688.  SAFETY,  Bights  and.— It  would 
be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in 


the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears 
for  the  safety  of  our  rights.— Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix,  470.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  303. 
(1798.) 

7680.  SAFETY,  TTnion  and.— Our  safety 
rests  on  the  preservation  of  our  Union. — 
To  THE  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397. 
(W.,  May  1801.) 

7600.  SAIiABIES,  Adequate. — Congress 
were  pleased  to  order  me  an  advance  of  two 
quarters*  salary.  At  that  time,  I  supposed 
that  I  might  refund  it,  or  spare  so  much  from 
my  expenses,  by  the  time  the  third  quarter 
became  due.  Probably  they  might  expect  the 
same.  But  it  has  been  impossible.  The  ex- 
pense of  my  outfit,  though  I  have  taken  it  up, 
on  a  scale  as  small  as  could  be  admitted,  has 
been  very  far  beyond  what  I  had  conceived. 
I  have,  therefore,  not  only  been  unable  to  re- 
ftmd  the  advance  ordered,  but  been  obliged 
to  go  beyond  it.  I  wished  to  have  avoided 
so  much  as  was  occasioned  by  the  purchase 
of  furniture.  But  those  who  hire  furniture 
asked  me  forty  per  cent,  a  year  for  the  use 
of  it.  It  was  better  to  buy,  therefore;  and 
this  article,  clothes,  carriage,  &c.,  have 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  the  ad- 
vance ordered.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  thought 
reasonable  to  allow  me  an  outfit.  The  usage 
of  every  other  nation  has  established  this, 
and  reason  really  pleads  for  it.  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  shilling:  but  only  my  expenses  to 
be  defrayed,  and  in  a  moderate  style.  On 
the  most  moderate,  which  the  reputation  or 
interest  of  those  I  serve  would  admit,  it  will 
take  me  several  years  to  liquidate  the  ad- 
vances for  my  outfit.  I  mention  this  to  en- 
able you  to  understand  the  necessities  which 
have  obliged  me  to  call  for  more  money  than 
was  probably  expected,  and,  understanding 
them,  to  explain  them  to  others.* — ^To 
Samuel  Osgood,    i,  452.    (P.,  1785.) 

7601.  SALAKIES,  Competent.— Render 
the  [State]  judiciary  respectable  by  every 
means  possible,  to  wit  firm  tenure  in  office, 
[and]  competent  salaries. — To  Archibald 
Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v,  410.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

7602.  SATiAKTES,  Foreign  Ministers. — 
The  bill  on  the  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions restrains  the  President  from  allowing 
to  Ministers  Plenipotentiaries,  or  to  Con- 
gress, more  than  $9,000,  and  $4,500  for  their 
"  personal  services,  and  other  expenses ". 
This  definition  of  the  object  for  which  the 
allowance  is  provided  appearing  vague,  the 
Secretary  of  State  thought  it  his  duty  to  con- 
fer with  the  gentlemen  heretofore  employed 
as  ministers  in  Europe,  to  obtain  from  them, 
in  aid  of  his  own  information,  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  expenses  incident  to  these  offices, 
and  their  opinion  which  of  them  would  be 
included  within  the  fixed  salary,  and  which 
would  be  entitled  to  be  charged  separately. 
He,  therefore,  asked  a  conference  with  the 

*  During  his  public  life  Jefferson  sometimes  lived 
on  his  salary,  sometimes  exceeded  it,  and  only  while 
he  was  Vice-President  saved  anything  from  it— 
MORSE'S  Lt/e  ofjejfersony  335. 
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Vice-President,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
residences  of  London  and  the  Hague,  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  was  acquainted  -  with  that 
of  Madrid.  The  Vice-President,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  Secretary  of  State  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  salaries  named  by  the  act 
are  much  below  those  of  the  same  grade  at 
the  courts  of  Europe,  and  less  than  the  public 
good  requires  they  should  be.  Consequently, 
that  the  expenses  not  included  within  the 
definition  of  the  law,  should  be  allowed  as  an 
additional  charge.*— Opinion  on  Salaries. 
vii,  SOI.     (1790.) 

7698.  SATiABTES,  Increasing.— It  *  *  * 
[is]  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  rights 
of  the  other  members  of  the  society,  that 
any  body  of  men  therein  should  have  au- 
thority to  enlarge  their  own  powers,  preroga- 
tives, or  emoluments  without  restraint,  the 
General  Assembly  cannot  at  their  own  will 
increase  the  allowance  which  their  members 
are  to  draw  from  the  public  treasury  for 
their  expenses  while  in  assembly:  but  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so  on  application  to  the  body 
of  the  people  *  *  *  is  necesssary. — 
Adequate  Allowance  Bill.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
165.     (1778.) 

7694.  SALABIES,  Iiegislators'.— It  is 
just  that  members  of  General  Assembly, 
delegated  by  the  people  to  transact  for  them 
the  legislative  business,  should,  while  at- 
tending that  business,  have  their  reasonable 
sustenance  defrayed,  dedicating  to  the  public 
service  their  time  and  labors  freely  and  with- 
out account :  and  it  is  also  expedient  that  the 
public  councils  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  good  and  able  men,  who  might  be 
deterred  from  entering  into  them  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  private  fortunes  to  [meet] 
the  extraordinary  expenses  they  must  neces- 
sarily incur. — Adequate  Allowance  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  165.     (1778.) 

7695.  SALABIES,  MultipUcation  of.— I 
am  not  for  a  multiplication  of  *  *  * 
salaries  merely  to  make  partisans. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  327. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

7696.  SALABIES,  OffidaL— No  sala- 
ries, or  perquisites,  shall  be  given  to  any 
officer  but  by  some  future  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ed.,  ii,  28.     (June  1776.) 

7697. .    No  salaries  shall  be  given 

to  the  Administrator,  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive houses,  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
judges  of  the  County  Courts,  or  other  in- 
ferior jurisdictions,  privy  counsellors,  or  del- 
egates to  the  American  Congress;  but  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  Administrator, 
members  of  the   House  of  Representatives, 

*  There  is  an  impression  that  we  owe  to  Jefferson 
the  system  of  paymg  extravagantly  low  salaries  to 
high  men.  Not  so.   He  was  far  too  eood  a  republican 


able,  he  says,  if  you  wish  to  get  superior  men  to  fill 
them.  ♦  *  •  There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of 
TeflFerson  which  firives  any  show  of  support  to  temp- 
tation salaries  or  to  ignorant  suffrage.— James  Par- 
...  ,  '•'■^  of  Jefferson^  378. 


judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  privy  coun- 
sellors, and  delegates  for  subsistence,  whilt 
acting  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  may  be 
borne  by  the  public,  if  the  Legislature  shaji 
so  direct. — I^ofosed  Va.  Constttutiok. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  28.     (June  1776.) 

7698.  SAXABIESy  BeducHon  of  .—J  re- 
mark [in  your  address  to  the  Legislature] 
the  phenomenon  of  a  chief  magistrate  rec- 
ommending the  reduction  of  his  own  com- 
pensation. This  is  a  solecism  of  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  late  Congress  cannot  be  ac- 
cused.— To  Governor  Plumer.  vii,  19.  (M., 
1816.) 

7699.  SALT     WATEB,     Distillatioii.— 

The  obtaining  fresh  from  salt  water  was  for 
ages  considered  as  an  important  desideratum 
for  the  use  of  navigators.  The  process  for  do- 
ing this  by  simple  distillation  is  so  dScacioos. 
the  erecting  an  extempore  still  with  such  uten- 
sils as  are  found  on  board  of  every  ship,  is  so 
practicable,  as  to  authorize  the  assertion  that 
this  desideratum  is  satisfied  to  a  very  useful 
degree.  *  But  though  this  has  been  done  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  though  its  reality  has 
been  established  by  the  actual  experience  of 
several  vessels  which  have  had  recourse  to  it, 
yet  neither  the  fact  nor  the  process  is  kno«-n 
to  the  mass  of  seamen,  to  whom  it  would  be  the 
most  useful,  and  for  whom  it  was  principalis 
wanted.  The  Secretary  of  State  is.  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  since  the  subject  nas  now 
been  brought  under  observation,  t  should  be 
made  the  occasion  of  disserainat*ng  its  knowl- 
edge generally  and  effectually  amon;;  the  sea- 
faring citizens  of  the  United  States. — Rcpobt 
TO  Congress,  vii,  459.  (1790.) 

—  SANCHO    (Ignatius).— See    Negboe>. 

Literary. 

7700.  SAN  DOMINaO,  Commerce  with. 
— A  clause  in  a  bill  now  under  debate  fo^ 
Opening  commerce  with  I'oussaint  and  his  b!ack 
subjects,  now  in  open  rebellion  against  France 
will  be  a  circumstance  of  high  aggravation  to 
that  country,  and  in  addition  to  our  cruising 
around  their  islands  will  put  their  patience  to 
a  great  proof. — To  Tames  Monroe,  iv,  ^6x. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  321.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799.) 

7701. .     As  it  is  acknowledged 

*  *  *  that  it  is  impossible  the  French  should  in- 
vade us  since  the  annihilation  of  their  power 
on   the   sea,   our   constituents   will   see   in    the 
[army    and    navy]     preparations    the    utmo^t 
anxiety  to  guard  them  against  even  impossibili- 
ties.   The  Southern  States  do  not  discover  tk. 
same    care,    however,    in    the   bill    author  zinii 
Toussaint's  subjects  to  a  free  commerce  wit: 
them,   and   free   ingress   and   intercourse   witli 
their  black  brethren  in  these  States.     However 
if  they  are  guarded  against  the  cannibals  of  tb.* 
terrible  republic,  they  ought  not  to  object  to  be 
ing    eaten    by    a    more    civilized    enemy. — T.» 
Aaron   Burr.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  348.     (Pa..  Feb- 
1799) 

7702. .    Toussaint's    clause   wa^ 

retained,  t  Even  South  Carolinians  in  the  Houst- 
of  Representatives  voted  for  it.     We  may  ex 
pect,  therefore,  black  crews,  and  supercargoes 

*  The  House  of  Representatives  had  referred  to  Jef 
ferson  the  petition  of  Jacob  Isaacs  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  convert- 
ing salt  water  into  fresh.  Isaacs  desired  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  his  secreL— EDITOR. 

t  Jefferson  referred  to  the  exemption  of  San  Dom- 
ingo in  the  French  non-intercourse  bill.— Editor. 
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ind  missionaries  thence  into  the  Southern 
states;  and  when  that  leaven  begins  to  work. 
.  would  gladly  compound  with  a  great  part  of 
)ur  northern  country,  if  they  would  honestly 
;tand  neuter.  If  this  combustion  can  be  in- 
reduced  among  us  under  any  veil  whatever, 
ve  have  to  fear  it. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
2D.,  vii,  349.     (Pa.,  Feb.   1799) 

7708.  SAN  DOMINGO,  England  and.— 
^igaud,  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  color, 
Maintains  his  allegiance  [to  France].  But  they 
ire  only  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  against  five 
i  rndred  thousand,  the  number  of  the  blacks. 
The  [British]  treaty  made  with  them  by  Mait- 
and  is  (if  they  are  to  be  separated  from 
•ranee)  the  best  thing  for  us.  They  must  get 
heir  provisions  from  us.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
n  English  bottoms,  so  that  we  shall  lose  the 
arriage.  But  the  English  w'll  probably  forbid 
hem  the  ocean,  confine  them  to  their  island, 
nd  thus  prevent  their  becoming  an  American 
Vlgiers.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  they 
nay  play  them  off  on  us  when  they  please. 
Vgainst  this  there  is  no  remedy  but  time'y 
neasures  on  our  part,  to  clear  ourselves,  by  dc- 
rrees,  of  the  matter  on  which  that  lever  can 
/ork. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  281.  Ford  ed.. 
ii.   343-     (Pa.,   Feb.    1799) 

7704.  SAN  DOiaNGO,  Exile  of  aristo- 
rats. — Genet  tells  me  that  the  Patriotic 
•arty  in  St.  Domingo  had  taken  possession  of 

x  hundred  aristocrats  and  monocrats,  had  sent 
wo  hundred  of  them  to  France,  and  were  send- 
ng  four  hundred  here.  ♦  *  ♦  I  wish  we  could 
listribute  our  four  hundred  among  the  Indians, 
vho  would  teach  them  lessons  of  liberty  and 
•quality. — ^To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
'ORD  ed.,  vi,  268.     (Pa.,  I793-) 

7705.  SAN  DOKONGO,  EugitiveB  from. 
—The  situation  of  the  St.  Domingo  fugitives 
aristocrats  as  they  are)  calls  aloud  for  pity 
ind  charity.  Never  was  so  deep  a  tragedy  pre- 
ented  to  the  feelings  of  man.  I  deny  the 
)ower  of  the  General  Government  to  apply 
noney  to  such  a  purpose,  but  I  deny  it  with 
I  bleeding  heart.  It  belongs  to  the  State  gov- 
•rnmcnts.  Pray  urge  ours  to  be  liberal.  The 
executive  should  hazard  themselves  here  on 
;uch  an  occasion,  and  the  Legislature  when  it 
neets  ought  to  approve  and  extend  it.  It  will 
lave  a  great  effect  in  doing  away  the  im- 
»ression  of  other  disobligations  towards  France. 
—To  James  Monroe,  iv,  20.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  349. 
Pa..  July  1793.) 

7706.  SAN  DOMINGO,  Military  ex- 
»€ditioiui  to.— It  is  not  permitted  by  the  law 
o  prohibit  the  departure  of  the  emigrants  to 
>t.  Domingo,  according  to  the  wish  you  ex- 
press, any  more  than  it  is  to  force  them  away, 
iccording  to  that  expressed  by  you  in  a  former 
ctter.  Our  country  is  open  to  all  men,  to  come 
nd  go  peaceably,  when  they  choose;  and  your 
etter  does  not  mention  that  these  emigrants 
neant  to  depart  armed,  and  equipped  for  war. 
.est,  however,  this  should  be  attempted,  the 
governors  of  ♦  ♦  "♦  Pennsylvania  and  Manj- 
and  are  rccjucsted  *  ♦  ♦  to  see  that  no  mili- 
ary expedition  be  covered  or  permitted  under 
olor  01  the  right  which  the  passengers  have  to 
lepart  from  these  States. — To  E.  C.  Genet. 
V,  87.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  459.     (Pa.,  Nov.  I793-) 

7707.  SAN  DOMINGO,  Supplies  to.-— 
Vhcn  the  distresses  in  St.  Domingo  first  broke 
orth,  we  thought  we  could  not  better  evidence 
»ur  friendship  to  that,  and  to  the  Mother 
ountry  also,  than  to  step  into  its  relief,  on 
'our  application,  without  waiting  a  formal  au- 


thorization from  the  National  Assembly.  As 
the  case  was  unforeseen,  so  it  was  unprovided 
for  op  their  part,  and  we  did  what  *we  doubted 
not  they  wo.uld  have  desired  ais  to  ^o,  had  ther\e 
been  time  to  make  (the  aoplication,  and  what 
we  presumed  they  would  sanction  as  soon  as 
known  to  them.  We  have  now  been  going  on 
more  than  a  twelve-month,  in  making  advances 
for  the  relief  of  the  Colony,  without  having,  as 
yet,  received  any  such  sanction ;  for  the  decree 
of  four  millions  of  livres  in  aid  of  the  Colony, 
besides  the  circuitous  and  informal  manner  by 
wh  ch  we  became  acquainted  with  it,  describes 
and  applies  to  operations  very  different  from 
those  which  have  actually  taken  place.  The 
wants  of  the  Colony  appear  likely  to  continue, 
and  their  reliance  on  our  supplies  to  become 
habitual.  We  feel  every  disposition  to  continue 
our  efforts  for  administering  to  those  wants; 
but  that  cautious  attention  to  forms  wh'ch 
would  have  been  unfriendly  in  the  first  mo- 
ment, becomes  a  duty  to  ourselves;  when  the 
business  assumes  the  appearance  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  respectful  also  to  the  National 
Assembly  itself,  who  have  a  right  to  prescribe 
the  line  of  an  interference  so  materially  inter- 
esting to  the  Mother  country  and  the  Colony. 
By  the  estimate  you  were  pleased  to  deliver 
me,  we  perceive  that  there  will  be  wanting,  to 
carry  the  Colony  through  the  month  of  De- 
cember, between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  sums  before  engaged 
to  you.  I  am  authorized  to  inform  you,  that 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid 
to  your  orders  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  assure  you,  that  we  feel  no  abate- 
ment in  our  dispositions  to  contribute  these  aids 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  be  wanting, 
for  the  necessary  subsistence  of  the  Colony; 
but  the  want  of  express  approbation  from  the 
National  Legislature,  must  ere  long  produce  a 
presumption  that  they  contemplate  perhaps 
other  modes  of  relieving  the  Colony  and  dic- 
tate to  us  the  propriety  of  doing  only  what  they 
shall  have  regularly  and  previously  sanctioned. 
— To  Jean  Baptiste  Ternant.  in,  491.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,   136.     (Pa.,  Nov.   1792.) 

7708. .     We  are  continuing  our 

supplies  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the 
request  of  the  minister  of  France  here.  We 
would  wish,  however,  to  receive  a  more  formal 
sanction  from  the  government  of  France  than 
has  yet  been  given.  Indeed,  we  know  of  none 
but  a  vote  of  the  late  National  Assembly  for 
four  millions  of  livres  of  our  debt,  sent  to  the 
government  of  St.  Domingo,  communicated  by 
them  to  the  minister  here,  and  by  him  to  us. 
And  this  was  'n  terms  not  properly  applicable 
to  the  form  of  our  advances.  We  wish,  there- 
fore, for  a  full  sanction  of  the  past,  and  a  com- 
plete expression  of  the  desires  of  thc'r  gov- 
ernment as  to  future  supplies  to  their  colonies. 

To    (k>UVERNEUR    MORRIS.      FORD    ED.,    vi,     151. 

(Pa.,    1792.) 

—  SAN  JTTAN  (Porto  Bico).— See  Free 
Ports. 

—  SABATOOAy  Proposed  State  of. — See 
Western  Territory. 

7700.  SARDINIA,  Commerce  with. — A 
desire  of  seeing  a  commerce  commenced  be- 
tween the  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  a  direct  exchange  of  their  respective  pro- 
ductions, without  passing  through  a  third  na- 
tion, led  me  into  tne  conversation  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  having  with  you  on  that  subject, 
and  afterwards  with  Monsieur  Tallon  at  Turin. 
*  *  *  The    articles    of    your    produce    wanted 
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with  us  are  brandies,  wines,  oils,  fruits,  and 
manufactured  silks.  Those  wh'ch  we  can  fur- 
nish you  are  ind  go,  potash,  tobacco,  flour,  salt 
fish,  furs  and  peltries,  ships  and  materials  for 
building  them. — To  M.  Guide,  ii,  146.  (Ms., 
1787.; 

7710.  SAUSSUSE  (Horace  B.),  Philoso- 
pher.— M.  Saussure  is  one  of  the  best  phi- 
losophers of  the  present  age.  Cautious  in  not 
letting  his  assent  run  before  his  evidence,  he 
possesses  the  wisdom  which  so  few  possess,  of 
preferring  ignorance  to  error.  The  contrary 
disposition  in  those  who  call  themselves  phi- 
losophers in  this  country  classes  them,  in  fact, 
with  the  writers  of  romance. — To  William 
RuTLEOGE.    ii,  475.    (P.,  1788.) 

—  SAY  (Jean  Baptiste).— See  Govern- 
ment, Works  on. 

7711.  BCENEBY,  American.— The  Fall- 
ing Spring,  the  Cascade  of  Niagara,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  Natural  Bridge, — it  is  worth  a  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic  to  see  those  objects, 
much  more  to  paint  and  make  them,  and 
thereby  ourselves,  known  to  all  ages. — To  Mrs. 
CoswAY.    i-,  35.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  315.     (P.,  1786.) 

7712.  SCHISM,  Dangers  of.— Strong  in 
our  numbers,  our  position  and  resources,  we 
can  never  be  endangered  but  by  schisms  at 
home. — R.  to  A.  Wilmington  Citizens,  viii, 
149.     (1809.) 

7713.  SCHISM,  QoTemmental.— Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  religion,  has  furnished  its 
schisms,  its  persecutions,  and  its  devices  for 
fattening  idleness  on  the  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  its  hierarchy  of  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  as  that  has  of  popes,  car- 
dinals, archbishops,  bishops  and  priests. — To 
Charles  Clas.    vi,  413.     (M.,   1815.) 

7714.  SCHISM,  Self-government  and.— 
All  these  schisms,  small  or  great,  only  accumu- 
late truths  of  the  solid  qualifications  of  our 
citizens  for  self-government. — To  Thomas 
Leiper.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  503.     (W.,  1806.) 

7715.  SCHISM,  Silence.— Frown  into  si- 
lence all  disorganizing  movements, — R.  to  A. 
Wilmington    Citizens,    viii    149.    (1809.) 

7716.  SCHOOLS,  Abortive.— The  annual 
reports  show  that  our  plan  of  primary  schools 
[in  Virginia]  is  becoming  completely  abortive, 
and  must  be  abandoned  very  shortly,  after  cost- 
ing us  to  this  day  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  yet  to  cost  us  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  more  until  it  shall  be  dis- 
continued: and  if  a  single  boy  has  received  the 
elements  of  common  education,  it  must  be  in 
some  part  of  the  country  not  known  to  me.  Ex- 
perience has  but  too  fully  conlirmed  the  early 
predictions  of  its  fate.— To  William  T.  Barry. 
vii,  256.     (M.,   1822  ) 

7717.  SCHOOLS,  European.— Why  send 
an  American  youth  to  Europe  for  education? 
What  are  the  objects  of  an  useful  American  ed- 
ucation ?  Classical  knowledge,  modern  languages, 
chiefly  French,  Spanish  and  Italian ;  mathemat- 
ics, natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  civil 
history  and  ethics.  In  natural  philosophy,  I  mean 
to  include  chemistry  and  agriculture;  and  in 
natural  history  to  include  botany,  as  well  as  the 
other  branches  of  those  departments.  It  is  true 
that  the  habit  of  speaking  the  modem  languages 
cannot  be  so  well  acquired  in  America;  but 
every  other  article  can  be  as  well  acquired  at 
V/iiil^n^  «n^  Mary  College,  as  at  any  place  'n 

college  education  is  done  with. 


and  a  young  man  is  to  prepare  h'mself  for  pub- 
lic life,  he  must  cast  his  eyes  (for  America- 
either  on  law  or  physics.  For  the  former. 
where  can  he  apply  so  advantageously  as  to 
Mr.  Wythe?  For  the  latter,  he  must  come  t:- 
Europe;  the  medical  class  of  students,  there- 
fore, is  the  only  one  which  need  come  to 
Europe. — To  J.  Bannister,   i,  467.     (P.,  1785  i 

7718. .  Let  us  view  the  disad- 
vantages of  sending  a  youth  to  Europe.  To 
enumerate  them  all  would  require  a  volume.  1 
will  select  a  few.  If  he  goes  to  England,  be 
learns  drinking,  horse  racing  and  boxing. 
These  are  the  peculiarities  of  EnsHsh  educa- 
tion. The  following  circumstances  are  com- 
mon to  education  in  that  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  He  acquires  a  fondness  for 
European  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country: 
he  IS  fascinated  with  the  privil^^  of  the  Eu- 
ropean aristocrats,  and  sees,  with  abhorrence, 
the  lovely  equality  which  the  poor  enjoy  with 
the  rich  in  his  own  country ;  he  contracts  a 
partiality  for  aristocracy  or  monarchy:  he 
forms  foreisp  friendships  which  will  never  be 
useful  to  him,  and  loses  the  seasons  of  lite 
for  forming,  in  his  own  country,  those  friend- 
ships which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  faithful 
ana  permanent;  *  ♦  ♦  and  ♦  •  *  he 
returns  to  his  own  country  unacquainted  w  th 
the  practices  of  domestic  economy,  necessary 
to  preserve  him  from  ruin,  8|>eaking  and  wri- 
ting his  native  tongue  as  a  foreigner,  and,  there- 
fore, unqualified  to  obtain  those  distinctions, 
which  eloquence  of  the  pen  and  tongue  ensures 
in  a  free  country ;  for  I  would  observe  to  you. 
that  what  is  called  style  *n  writing  or  speaking. 
is  formed  verv  early  in  life,  while  the  imagina- 
tion is  warm,  and  impressions  are  permanent. — 
To  J.  Bannxstbr.   i,  467.    (P.,  1785.) 

7719. .    An  American,  coming  to 

Europe  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowledge, 
in  his  morals,  in  his  health,  in  his  habits,  and 
in  his  happiness.  I  had  entertained  only  doubts 
on  this  head  before  I  came  to  Europe;  what  I 
see  and  hear,  since  I  came  here,  proves  more 
than  I  had  even  suspected. — ^To  J.  Bannister. 
1,  468.     (P.,  1785.) 

7720. .  Cast  your  eye  over  Amer- 
ica :  who  are  the  men  of  most  learning,  of  most 
eloquence,  most  beloved  by  their  countrvmen 
and  most  trusted  and  promoted  by  them? 
They  are  those  who  have  been  educated  among 
them,  and  whose  manners,  morals,  and  habits, 
are  perfectly  homogeneous  with  those  of  the 
country.  ♦  ♦  *  The  consequences  of  for- 
eign education  are  alarming  to  me  as  an  Amer- 
icaiu^To  J.  Bannister,     i,  468.     (P.,  1785.) 

7721.  * -.    With     respect     to     the 

schools  of  Europe,  my  mind  is  perfectly  made 
up,  and  on  full  enquiry.  The  best  in  the  world 
is  Edinburgh.  Latterly,  too,  the  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism has  become  that  of  tne  students 
in  general,  and  of  the  younger  professors :  fo 
on  that  account  it  is  elisrible  for  an  American. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  no  place  is  com- 
parable to  Geneva.  The  sciences  are  there 
more  modernized  than  anjrwhere  else.  There, 
too,  the  spirit  of  republicanism  is  strong  with 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants;  but  that  of  the 
aristocracy  is  strong  also  with  a  particular 
class ;  so  that  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  at- 
tend to  the  class  of  society  in  which  a  ^uth  is 
made  to  move. — ^To  Mr.  M'Alistbs.  tii.  313. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

7722.  SCHOOLS,  Vostering  gening  in. — 
By  that  part  of  our  plan  [of  education  in  Vif^ 
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ginia]  wh  ch  prescribes  the  selection  of  the 
youths  of  genius  from  among  the  classes  of 
the  poor,  we  hope  to  avail  the  State  of  those 
talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  liberally 
among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perish 
without  use,  if  not  sought  for  and  cultivated.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  390.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
^54.     ii7S2.)     bee  Genius. 

7723.  SCHOOLS,  OoTemment  of.— If  it 
is  believed  that  the  elementary  schools  will  be 
better  managed  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Literary  Fund,  or 
any  other  general  authority  of  the  government, 
than  by  the  parents  within  each  ward,  it  is  a 
belief  against  all  experience. — ^To  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  vi,  543-    (18 16.) 

7724.  SCHOOLS,  History  in.— At  these 
{Virginia  public]  schools  shall  be  taught  read- 
ing, wr'ting,  and  common  arithmetic^  and  the 
books  which  shall  be  used  therein  for  instruct- 
ing the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will, 
at  the  same  time«  make  t&em  acquainted  with 
Graecian,  Roman,  English,  and  American  his- 
tory.— Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill.  Ford 
KD.,  ii,  223.     (1779.) 

7726.  SCHOOLS,  Trustees.— I  have  re- 
ceived your  favor,  informing  me  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  public  school  in  Washington 
had  unanimously  reappointed  me  their  Presi- 
dent. I  pray  you  to  present  to  them  my  thanks 
for  the  mark  of  their  confidence,  with  assur- 
ances that  I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  ren- 
der to  the  institution  any  services  which  shall 
be  in  my  power. — To  Robert  Brent,  v,  196. 
(M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

7726.  SCHOOLS,  Visitors.— I  had  for- 
merly thought  that  visitors  of  the  school  might 
be  chosen  by  the  county,  and  charged  to  pro- 
vide teachers  for  every  ward,  and  to  superin- 
tend them.  I  now  think  it  would  be  better  for 
every  ward  to  choose  'ts  own  resident  visitor, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  keep  a  teacher 
in  the  ward,  to  superintend  the  school,  and  to 
call  meetings  of  the  ward  for  all  purposes  re- 
lating to  it;  their  accounts  to  be  settled,  and 
wards  laid  oft  by  the  courts.  I  think  ward  elec- 
tions better  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
sufficient,  that  it  will  keep  elementary  educa- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  fanatic'sing  preachers, 
who,  -n  county  elections,  would  be  universally 
chosen,  and  the  predominant  sect  of  the  county 
would  possess  itself  of  all  its  schools. — To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  189.  Ford  ed.,  x,  167. 
(P.F.,  1820.) 

7727.  SCHOOLS,  Wealth  and.— In  the 
elementary  bill  they  [the  Legislature]  inserted 
a  provision  which  completely  defeated  it;  for 
they  left  it  to  the  court  of  each  county  to  de- 
termine for  itself  when  this  act  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution  within  their  county.  One 
provision  of  the  bill  was  that  the  expenses  of 
these  schools  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  every  one  in  proportion  to  his 
fjeneral  tax  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth 
the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  the  justices,  be- 
ing generally  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  were 
unwilling  to  incur  that  burden,  and  I  believe 
H  was  not  suffered  to  commence  in  a  single 
county. — Autobiography,  i,  48.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
67.  (182 1.)  See  Academy,  Education,  Lan- 
guages, and  University. 

7728.  SCIENCEy  Acquirement  of.— The 
possession  of  science  is,  what  (next  to  an  hon- 
est heart)  will  above  all  things  render  vou  dear 
to  your  friends,  and  give  you  fame  and  promo- 
tion in  your  own  country. — ^To  Peter  Carr.  i, 
395.     (P-.  1785.) 


7729.  SCIENCE,   American   field   of.— 

What  a  field  have  we  at  our  doors  to  signalize 
ourselves  in.  The  Botany  of  America  is  far 
from  being  exhausted,  its  Mineralogy  is  un- 
touched, and  its  Natural  History  or  Zoology, 
totally  mistaken  and  misrepresented.  As  far  as 
I  have  seen,  there  is  not  one  single  species  of 
terrestrial  birds  common  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  I  question  if  there  be  a  single  species 
of  quadrupeds.  (Domestic  animals  are  to  be 
excepted.)  It  is  for  such  institutions  as  that 
[Harvard]  over  which  you  preside  so  worthily 
to  do  justice  to  our  country,  its  productions 
and  its  genius.  It  is  the  work  to  which  the 
young  men  whom  you  are  forming  should  lay 
their  hands.  We  have  spent  the  prime  of  our 
lives  in  procuring  them  the  precious  blessing 
of  liberty.  Let  them  spend  theirs  in  showing 
that  it  IS  the  great  parent  of  science  and  of 
virtue;  and  that  a  nation  will  be  great  in  both, 
always  in  proportion  as  it  is  free. — ^To  Dr. 
WiLLARD.     lii,  16.     (P.,  1789.) 

7730.  SCIENCE,    Common    property. — 

The  field  of  knowledge  is  the  common  property 
of  mankind,  and  any  discoveries  we  can  make 
in  t  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  yours  and  of 
every  other  nation,  as  well  as  our  own. — To 
Henry  Dearborn,  v,  hi.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  86. 
(W.,  1807.) 

7731.  SCIENCE,  Delight  in.— Nature  in- 
tended me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science, 
by  renderins  them  my  supreme  delight. — ^To 
DuPONT  DB  Nemours,  v,  433.  (W.,  March  2, 
1809.) 

7732.  SCIENCE,  Elementary  works.— I 
have  received  a  copy  of  your  mathematical 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  which  I  have 
looked  into  with  all  the  attention  which  the  rust 
of  age  and  long  continued  avocations  of  a  very 
different  character  permit  me  to  exercise.  I 
think  them  entirely  worthy  of  approbation,  both 
as  to  matter  and  method,  and  for  their  brevity 
as  a  text  booic ;  and  I  remark  particularly  the 
clearness  and  precision  with  which  the  propo- 
sitions are  enounced  and,  in  the  demonstra- 
tions, the  easy  form  in  which  ideas  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  almost  intuitive 
and  self-evident.  Of  Cavallo's  book,  which 
you  say  you  are  enjoined  to  teach  [in  William 
and  Mary  College],  I  have  no  knowledge,  hav- 
ing never  seen  it;  but  its  character  is,  I  think, 
that  of  mere  mediocrity ;  and,  from  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  man,  I  should  expect  no 
more.  He  was  heavy,  capable  enough  of  un- 
derstanding what  he  had  read,  and  with  mem- 
ory to  retain  it,  but  'without  the  talent  of  di- 
gestion or  -mprovement.  But,  indeed^  the  En- 
glish generally  have  been  Very  stationary  in 
latter  times,  and  the  French,  on  the  contrary, 
so  active  and  successful,  particularly  in  pre- 
paring elementary  books,  in  the  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences,  that. those  who  wish  for 
instruction,  without  caring  from  what  nation 
they  get  t.  resort  universally  to  the  latter  lan- 
guage. Besides  the  earlier  and  invaluable 
works  of  Euler  and  Bezont,  we  have  latterly 
that  of  Lacroix  in  mathematics,  of  Legendre 
in  geometry,  Lavoisier  in  chemistry,  the  ele- 
mentary works  of  Haiiy  in  nhysics,  Biot  in 
experimental  physics  and  physical  astronomy, 
Dumeril  in  natural  history,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  detached  essays  of  Monge  and  others, 
and  the  transcendent  labors  of  Laplace.  I  am 
informed  by  a  highiy  instructed  person  recently 
from  Cambridge,  that  the  mathematic'ans  of 
that  institution,  sensible  of  being  in  the  rear  of 
those  of  the  continent,  and  ascribing  the  cause 
much  to  their  too  long-continued  nreference  of 
the   geometrical    over   the   analytical   methods, 
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ganization,  civil  and  military,  of  the  States; 
to  wit,  that  certain  States  from  local  and 
occasional  discontents,  might  attempt  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  This  is  certainly 
possible  and  would  be  befriended  by  this 
regular  [civil  and  military]  organization. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  discontents 
can  spread  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to 
faze  the  sound  parts  of  so  extensive  a  Union ; 
and  if  ever  they  should  reach  the  majority, 
they  would  then  become  the  regular  govern- 
ment, acquire  the  ascendency  in  Congress,  and 
be  able  to  redress  their  own  grievances  by 
laws  peaceably  and  constitutionally  passed. 
And  even  the  States  in  which  local  discon- 
tents might  engender  a  commencement  of 
fermentation,  would  be  paralyzed  and  self- 
checked  by  that  veiy  division  into  parties  into 
which  we  have  fallen,  into  which  all  States 
must  fall  wherein  men  are  at  liberty  to  think, 
speak,  and  act  freely,  according  to  the 
diversities  of  their  individual  conformations, 
and  which  are,  perhaps,  essential  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  ffovemment,  by  the  censorship 
which  these  parties  habitually  exercise  over 
each  other.— To  Destutt  Tracy,  v,  57I- 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  309.    (M.,  1811.) 

7746.  SECESSION,  liOUisiana  purchase 
and. — Whether  we  remain  in  one  confederacy, 
or  form  into  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  con- 
federacies, I  believe  not  very  important  to 
the  happiness  of  either  part.*  Those  of  the 
Western  confederacy  will  be  as  much  our 
children  and  descendants  as  those  of  the 
Eastern,  and  I  feel  myself  as  much  identified 
what  that  country,  in  future  time,  as  with  this: 
and  did  I  now  foresee  a  separation  at  some 
future  day,  yet  I  should  feel  the  duty  and  the 
desire  to  promote  the  Western  interests  as 
zealously  as  the  Eastern,  doing  all  the  good 
for  both  portions  of  our  future  family  which 
should  fall  within  my  power.— To  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  iv,  525.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  295.  (W., 
Jan.   1804.) 

7747.  SECESSION,  Missouri  question 
and.— Should  time  not  be  given,  and  the 
schism  [Missouri]  be  pushed  to  separation, 
it  will  be  for  a  short  term  only;  two  or  three 
years'  trial  will  bring  them  back,  like  quar- 
relling lovers  to  renewed  embraces,  and  in- 
creased affections.  The  experiment  of  sep- 
aration would  soon  prove  to  both  that  they 
had  mutually  miscalculated  their  best  in- 
terests. And  even  were  the  parties  in  Con- 
gress to  secede  in  a  passion,  the  soberer  people 
would  call  a  convention  and  cement  again  the 
severance  attempted  by  the  insanity  of  their 
functionaries.— To  Richard  Rush,  vii,  182. 
(M.,  1820.) 

7748.  SECESSION,  New  England  and.— 
I  am  glad  of  an  occasion  of  congratulating 
you  [William  Eustis]  as  well  as  my  country, 
on  your  accession  to  a  share  in  the  direction 
of  our  Executive  councils.  [Secretaryship 
of  War.]  Besides  the  general  advantages  we 
may  promise  ourselves  from  the  employment 

•  The  opponentR  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  were, 
at  thin  period,  predicting  dire  disaster  to  the  Union 
because  '  '  "  "  '-^n.— EDITOR. 


of  your  talents  and  integrity  in  so  important 
a  station,  we  may  hope  peculiar  effect  from  it 
towards  restoring  deeply  wounded  amity  be- 
tween your  native  State  [Massachusetts]  and 
her  sisters.  The  design  of  the  leading  fed- 
eralists then  having  direction  of  the  State,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  war  with  England 
to  separate  the  New  England  States  from  the 
Union,  has  distressingly  impaired  our  future 
confidence  in  them.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  we  must  do  them  full  justice,  and  make 
the  fault  all  their  own,  should  the  last  hope  of 
human  liberty  be  destined  to  receive  its  final 
stab  from  them.— To  William  Eustis.  Foi» 
ED.,  ix,  236.     (M.,  Oct.  1809.)     See  Eustis. 

7749. .     Should    the    determina- 
tion of  England,  now  formally  expressed,  to 
take  possession  of  the  ocean,  and  to  suffer  no 
commerce  on  it  but  through  her  ports,  force 
a  war  upon  us,  I  foresee  a  possibility  of  a  sep- 
arate treaty  between  her  and  your  Essex  men, 
on  the  principles  of  neutrality  and  commerce. 
Pickering   here,    and    his   nephew    Williams 
there,  can  easily  negotiate  this.    Such  a  lure 
to  the  quietists  in  our  ranks  with  you,  might 
recruit  theirs  to  a  majority.     Yet,  excluded 
as  they  would  be  from  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  Union  and  of  Europe,  I  scarcely 
see  the  gain  they  would  propose  to  them- 
selves, even  for  the  moment    The  defection 
would  certainlv  disconcert  the  other  States,  but 
it  could  not  ultimately  endanger  their  safety. 
They  are  adequate,  in  all  points,  to  a  defensive 
war.    However,  I  hope  your  maiority,  with  the 
aid  it  is  entitled  to.  will  save  us  from  this 
trial,  to  which  I  think  it  possible  we  are  ad- 
vancing.— To    Henry    Dearborn.      v.    607. 
(P.F.,  Aug.  181 1.)     See  Embargo,  Federal- 
ists, Hartford  Convention  and  Monarchy. 

7750.  SECESSION^     Suppressioii     of. — 

What  does  this  English  faction  with  you  [in 
New  England]  mean?  Their  newspapers  say 
rebellion,  and  that  they  will  not  remain  united 
with  us  unless  we  will  permit  them  to  govern 
the  majority.  If  this  be  their  purpose,  their 
anti-republican  spirit,  it  ought  to  be  met  at 
once.  But  a  government  like  ours  should  be 
slow  in  believing  this,  should  put  forth  its 
whole  might,  when  necessary,  to  suppress  it. 
and  promptly  return  to  the  paths  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  extent  of  our  country  secures  it, 
I  hope,  from  the  vindictive  passions  of  the 
petty  incorporations  of  Greece.  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  the  principal  office  of  the  other 
seventeen  States  will  be  to  moderate  atid  re- 
strain the  excitement  of  our  friends  with  you. 
when  they  (with  the  aid  of  their  brothers  of 
the  other  States,  if  they  need  it),  shall  ha\-c 
brought  the  rebellious  to  their  feet.  They 
count  on  British  aid.  But  what  can  that  avail 
them  by  land?  They  would  separate  from 
their  friends,  who  alone  furnish  employment 
for  their  navigation,  to  unite  with  their  only 
rival  for  that  employment  When  interdicted 
the  harbors  of  their  quondam  brethren,  they 
will  go,  I  suppose,  to  ask  and  share  in  the 
carrying  trade  of  their  rivals,  and  a  dispen- 
sation with  their  navigation  act  They  think 
they  will  be  happier  in  an  association  under 
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the  rulers  of  Ireland,  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, than  in  an  independent  government, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  their 
proportional  share  only  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  But,  I  trust,  that  such  perversencss 
will  not  be  that  of  the  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing mass  of  the  federalists  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  that  when  the  questions  of  separation  and 
rebellion  shall  be  nakedly  proposed  to  them, 
the  Gores  and  the  Pickerings  will  find  their 
levees  crowded  with  silk  stocking  geritry,  but 
no  yeomanry;  an  army  of  officers  without 
soldiers.--To  Elbridge  Gerry,  vi,  63.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  359.    (M.,  1812.) 

7751.  SECESSION,  War  with  Prance 
and.— It  is  quite  impossible  when  we  consider 
all  the  existing  circumstances,  to  find  any  rea- 
son in  its  favor  [war  against  France]  resulting 
from  views  either  of  interest  or  honor,  and 
plausible  enough  to  impose  even  on  the  weakest 
mind;  and  esfiecially,  when  it  would  be  under- 
taken by  a  majority  of  one  or  two  only.  What- 
ever, then,  be  our  stock  of  charity  or  liberality, 
we  must  resort  to  other  views.  And  those  so 
well  known  to  have  been  entertained  at  An- 
napolis, and  afterwards  at  the  grand  [Phila- 
delphia] convention,  by  a  particular  set  of  men, 
present  themselves  as  those  alone  which  can 
account  for  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  im- 
petuosity. Perhaps,  instead  of  what  was  then 
in  contemplation,  a  separation  of  the  Union, 
which  has  been  so  much  the  topic  to  the  east- 
ward of  late,  may  be  the  thing  aimed  at. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  222.  Foro  ed.,  vii,  220. 
(Pa.,  March  1798.) 

7752.  SECBECY,  QoTemment  and. — 
All  nations  have  found  it  necessary,  that  for 
the  advantageous  conduct  of  their  aftairs,  some 
of  their  proceedings,  at  least,  should  remain 
known  to  their  executive  functionary  only. — 
To  George  Hay.  v,  97.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  57. 
(W..  1807.) 

7753.  SECBET  SEBVICE  MONEY, 
l^'ecessary. — That  in  cases  of  military  opera- 
tions some  occasions  for  secret  service  money 
must  arise,  is  certain.  But  I  think  that  they 
should  be  more  fullv  explained  to  the  govern- 
ment than  General  Wilkinson  has  done,  seems 
also  proper. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  322. 
(W.,  July  1808.) 

—  SEGBET  SOCIETIES.— See  Sooeties 
(Secret). 

7754.  SECBETABIES  OF  LEGATION, 

Training. — I  explained  to  you  in  my  former 
letter  the  principles  on  wh'ch  [the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Sumter  to  be  Secretary  of  Legation] 
was  made,  to  wit,  •  *  *  to  teach  for  pub- 
lic service  in  future  such  subjects  as  from  their 
standing  in  society,  talents,  principles  and  for- 
tune, may  probably  come  into  the  public  coun- 
cils.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Ford  ed., 
vii-,  30.     (1801.) 

7755.  SECTIONALISM,'  Dangers  of.— 
The  idea  of  a  geographical  line,  once  sug- 
gested, will  brood  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  prefer  the  gratification  of  their  ungov- 
ernable passions  to  the  peace  and  union  of 
their  country.— To  M,  L.  Hill,  vii,  155. 
(M.,   1820.) 

7756. .     All,  I  fear,  do  not  see 

tine  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on 
us  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or  later.     The  line 


of  division  lately  marked  out  between  dif- 
ferent portions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such  as 
will  never,  I  fear,  be  obliterated,  and  we  arc 
now  trusting  to  those  who  are  against  us  in 
position  and  principle,  to  fashion  to  their  own 
form  the  minds  and  affections  of  our  youth. 
— To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  204.  (M., 
1821.) 

7757.  SECTIONALISM,  Moral  and  po- 
litical.— A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with 
a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once 
conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions 
of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated;  and  every 
new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper. 
— To  John  Holmes,  vii,  159.  Ford  ed.,  x^ 
157.    (M.,  1820.) 

7758.  SECTIOKALISU,  Peace  and.— 1 
am  so  completely  withdrawn  from  all  atten- 
tion to  public  matters,  that  nothing  less  could 
arouse  me  than  the  definition  of  a  geograph- 
ical line  which,  as  an  abstract  principle,  is  to 
become  the  line  of  separation  of  these  States, 
and  to  render  desperate  the  hope  that  man 
can  ever  enjoy  the  two  blessings  of  peace  and 
self-government. — To  H.  Nelson,  vii,  151. 
Ford  ed„  x,  156.  (M.,  1820.}  See  Appor- 
tionment and  Secession. 

7759.  SEDITION  LAW,  Connecticnt 
cases.— With  respect  to  the  dismission  of  the 
prosecutions  for  sedition  in  Connecticut,  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  tenet  of  the  republic- 
an portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  the  Se- 
dition law  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
therefore  void.  On  this  ground  I  considered 
it  as  a  nullity  wherever  I  met  it  in  the  course 
of  my  duties;  and  on  this  ground  I  directed 
nolle  prosequis  in  all  the  prosecutions  wh^ 
had  been  instituted  under  it,  and  as  far  as  the 
public  sentiment  can  be  inferred  from  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  we  may  say  that  th's 
opinion  had  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  The 
prosecutions,  therefore,  which  were  afterwards 
mstituted  in  Connecticut,  of  which  two  were 
against  printers,  two  against  preachers,  and  one 
against  a  judge,  were  too  inconsistent  with  this 
principle  to  be  permitted  to  go  on.  We  were 
bound  to  administer  to  others  the  same  measure 
of  law,  not  which  they  had  meted  out  to  us, 
but  we  to  ourselves,  and  to  extend  to  all,  equally 
the  protection  of  the  same  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Those  prosecutions  too  were  chiefly  for 
charges  against  myself,  and  I  had  from  the  be- 
ginning laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  notice  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  believed  that  the  long  course  of 
services  in  which  I  had  acted  on  the  public 
stage,  and  under  the  eye  of  mv  fellow  citizens, 
furnished  better  evidence  to  them  of  my  char- 
acter and  principles,  than  the  angrv  invectives 
of  adverse  partisans  in  whose  eyes  the  very  acts 
most  approved  by  the  majority  were  subjects 
of  the  p^eatest  demerit  and  censure.  These 
prosecutions  asrainst  them,  therefore,  were  to 
be  dismissed  as  a  matter  of  duty. — To  Gideon 
Granger,  vi,  332.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  456.  (M., 
18 14.)     See  Libels. 

7760.  SEDITION  LAW,  England  and.— 

I  enclose  you  a  column,  cut  out  of  a  London 
paper,  to  show  you  that  the  English,  though 
charmed  with  our  making  their  enemies  our 
enemies,  yet  blush  and  weep  over  our  Sedition 
law. — To  John  Iavlor.  iv,  260.  Ford  ed.^ 
vii,  311.     (M.,  1798.) 

7761.  SEDITION  LAW,  Ezecutive  vs. 
Judiciary.— You  seem  to  think  it  devolved 
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on  the  judges  to  decide  on  the  valid  ty  of  the 
Sedition  law.  But  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive, more  than  the  Executive  to  decide  for 
them.  Both  magistrates  are  equally  independ- 
ent in  the  sphere  of  action  assigned  to  them. 
The  judges,  believing  the  law  constitutional, 
nad  a  right  to  pass  a  sentence  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment; because  the  power  was  placed  in 
their  hands  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  Ex- 
ecutive, believing  the  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, were  bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it ; 
because  that  power  has  been  confided  to  them 
by  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  meant 
that  its  coord 'nate  branches  should  be  checks 
on  each  other.  But  the  opinion  which  gives 
to  the  judges  the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are 
constitutional,  and  what  not,  not  only  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the 
Legislature  and  Executive  also,  in  their 
spheres,  would  make  the  judiciary  a  despotic 
branch.  Nor  does  the  opinion  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality, and  consequent  nullity  of  that 
law,  remove  all  restraint  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrent  of  slander,  which  is  confounding  all 
vice  and  virtue,  all  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the 
United  States.  The  power  to  do  that  is  fully 
possessed  by  the  several  State  Legislatures.  It 
was  reserved  to  them,  and  was  denied  to  the 
General  Government,  by  the  Constitut'on.  ac- 
cording to  our  construction  of  it.  While  we 
deny  that  Congress  have  a  right  to  control  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  we  have  ever  asserted 
the  right  of  the  States,  and  their  exclusive 
right,  to  do  so. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams,  iv, 
561.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  311.     (M.,  Sep.   1804.) 

7762.  SEDITION  IiAW,  ITnconstitu- 
tional. — I  found  a  prosecution  going  on 
against  Duane  for  an  offence  against  the  Sen- 
ate, founded  on  the  Sedition  act.  I  affirm  that 
act  to  be  no  law,  because  in  opposition  to  the 
Constitution ;  and  I  shall  treat  't  as  a  nullity, 
wherever  it  comes  in  the  way  of  my  functions. 
— To  Edward  Livingston.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  58. 
(W..  Nov.  1801.) 

7763. .     The  ground  on  which  I 

acted  in  the  cases  of  Duane,  Callender,  and 
others  [was]  that  the  Sedition  law  was  un- 
constitutional and  null,  and  that  my  obligation 
to  execute  what  was  law,  involved  that  of  not 
suffering  rights  secured  by  valid  laws  to  be 
prostrated  by  what  was  no  law. — To  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas,  v,  453.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  254.  (M., 
1809.)     See  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

7764.  SELF-GOVEBNliENT,  America 
and. — Before  the  esiablishment  of  the  Amer- 
ican States,  nothing  was  known  to  history 
but  the  man  of  the  old  world,  crowded  within 
limits  either  small  or  overcharged,  and 
steeped  in  the  vices  which  that  situation  gen- 
erates. A  government  adapted  to  such  men 
would  be  one  thing;  but  a  very  different  one, 
that  for  the  man  of  these  States.  Here  every 
man  may  have  land  to  labor  for  himself,  if 
he  chooses ;  or,  preferring  the  exercise  of  any 
other  industry,  may  exact  for  it  such  compen- 
sation as  not  only  to  afford  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  but  wherewith  to  provide  for  a 
cessation  from  labor  in  old  age.  Every  one,  by 
his  property,  or  by  his  satisfactory  situation, 
is  interested  in  the  support  of  law  and  order. 
And  such  men  may  safely  and  advantageously 
reserve  to  themselves  a  wholesome  control 
over  their  public  affairs,  and  a  degree  of  free- 
dom, which  in  the  hands  of  the  canaille  of 
^urope,  would  be  instantly  per- 


verted to  the  demolition  and  destruction  of 
everything  public  and  private.  The  history  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  France,  and  of 
the  last  forty  years  in  America,  nay  of  its 
last  two  hundred  years,  proves  the  truth  of 
both  parts  of  this  observation. — ^To  John- 
Adams,  vi,  226.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  428.  (M.. 
1813.) 

7765.  SELF-OOVEBNMENT,  British 
parliament  and.— The  British  Parliament 
has  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  oar  provi- 
sions for  the  support  of  civil  government,  or 
administration  of  justice.  ♦  ♦  *  While 
Parliament  pursue  their  plan  of  civil  govern- 
ment, within  their  own  jurisdiction,  we,  also, 
hope  to  pursue  ours  without  molestation.— 
Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  479-     (July  177s.) 

7766. .  While  Parliament  pur- 
sue their  plan  of  civil  government  within 
their  own  jurisdiction  we  hope  also  to  pursue 
ours  without  molestation. — Reply  to  Lord 
North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed..  i,  480.  (July 
1775.) 

7767. .  The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  *  ♦  • 
because  they  [Parliament]  do  not  renounce 
the  power  of  *  *  *  legislating  for  us 
themselves  in  all  cases  whatsoever. — Reply 
TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
480.     (July  1775.) 

7768.  SELF-GOVEBNliENT,   Classes 

vs.  Masses.— The  general  spread  of  the  light 
of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every  view 
the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs, 
nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready 
to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace  of 
God. — To  Roger  C.  Weichtman.  vii,  450. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  391.     (M.,  June  1826.) 

7769.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Connecti- 
cut and. — It  would  seem  impossible  that  an 
intelligent  people  [of  Connecticut]  with  the 
faculty  of  reading  and  right  of  thinking, 
should  continue  much  longer  to  slumber 
under  the  pupilage  of  an  interested  aristoc- 
racy of  priests  and  lawyers,  persuading  them 
to  distrust  themselves,  and  to  let  them  think 
for  them.  I  sincerely  wish  that  your  efforts 
may  awaken  them  from  this  voluntary  deg- 
radation of  mind,  restore  them  to  a  due  es- 
timate of  themselves  and  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  falsehoods  and 
artifices  which  have  seduced  them.— To 
Thomas  Seymour,  v,  44.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  31 
(W.,  1807.)    See  Connecticut. 

7770.  SELF-GO VEBNMBNT,  Education 

and. — Whenever  the  people  are  well  in- 
formed, they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own 
government. — ^To  Dr.  Price,  ii,  533.  (P.. 
1789.) 

7771.  SELF-OOVEBNMENT,  Europe 
and. — A  first  attempt  to  recover  the  righ:  t^f 
self-government  may  fail,  so  may  a  second 
a  third,  etc.  But  as  a  younger  and  more  in- 
structed race  comes  on,  the  sentiment  1k- 
comes  more  and  more  intuitive,  and  a  fourth. 
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a  fifth,  or  some  subsequent  one  of  the  ever 
renewed  attempts  will  ultimately  succeed.  In 
France,  the  first  effort  was  defeated  by  Robes- 
pierre, the  second  by  Bonaparte,  tne  third 
by  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  holy  allies;  another 
is  yet  to  come,  and  all  Europe,  Russia  ex- 
cepted, has  caught  the  spirit;  and  all  will 
attain  representative  government,  more  or 
less  perfect.  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  attain  all  this,  how- 
ever, rivers  of  blood  must  yet  flow,  and  years 
of  desolation  pass  over;  yet  the  object  is 
worth  rivers  of  blood,  and  years  of  desolation. 
For  what  inheritance  so  valuable,  can  man 
leave  to  his  posterity?  You  and  I  shall  look 
down  from  another  world  on  these  glorious 
achievements  to  man,  which  will  add  to  the 
joys  even  of  heaven.— To  John  Adams,  vil, 
307.    Ford  ed.,  x,  270.    (M.,  1823.) 

7772.  SEIiF-OOVEBNMEKT,  Experi- 
ments in. — We  have  no  interests  nor  pas- 
sions different  from  those  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. We  have  the  same  object,  the  success 
of  representative  government.  Nor  are  we 
acting  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
human  race.  The  event  of  our  experiment 
is  to  show  whether  man  can  be  trusted  with 
self-government.  The  eyes  of  suffering  hu- 
manity are  fixed  on  us  with  anxietv  as  their 
only  hope,  and  on  such  a  theatre,  for  such  a 
cause,  we  must  suppress  all  smaller  passions 
and  local  considerations. — To  Governor  Hall. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  156.     (W.,  July  1802.) 

7773.  SBLF-GOVEBNMBNT,  French 
people  and. — The  people  of  France  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  self-government, 
arc  not  yet  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging 
that  fundamental  law  of  nature,  by  which 
alone  self-government  can  be  exercised  by  a 
society,  I  mean  the  lex  majoris  partis.  Of 
the  sacrcdness  of  this  law,  our  countrymen 
are  impressed  from  their  cradle,  so  that  with 
them  it  is  almost  innate.— To  John  Brecken- 
ridcje.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  417.    (Pa.,  1800.) 

7774. .    Who  could  have  thought 

the  French  nation  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment?— To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.  Ford  ed., 
viii.   179.     (W.,  1802.) 

7776.  SELF-OOVEBNMENT,  Genera- 
tions  and. — ^The  present  generation  has  the 
same  right  of  self-government  which  the  past 
one  has  exercised  for  itself. — To  John  H. 
Pleasants,  vii,  346.  Ford  ed.,  x,  303.  (M., 
1824.) 

7776.  SELF-OOVEBNMENT,  Orowth 
of. — When  forced  to  assume  self-government, 
vvf  were  novices  in  its  science.  Its  principles 
md  forms  had  entered  little  into  our  former 
education.  We  established  however  some,  al- 
though not  all  its  important  principles.— To 
John  Cartwricht.    vii,  356.    (M.,  1824.) 

7777.  SELF-OOVEBNMENT,  Interfer- 
•nce  with. — We  [the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses]  cannot,  my  Lord,  close  with  the 
terms  of  that  resolution  [Lord  North's  Con- 
ciliatory Propositions]  ♦  ♦  ♦  because  the 
British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermed- 
dle with  the  support  of  civil  government  in 
the  Colonies.  For  us,  not  for  them,  has  govern- 


ment been  instituted  here.  Agreeable  to  our 
ideas,  provision  has  been  made  for  such  of- 
ficers as  we  think  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  other  legislature  has  a  right  to 
prescribe  either  the  number  or  pecuniary  ap- 
pointments of  our  offices.  As  a  proof  that  the 
claim  of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  the  neces- 
sary provisions  for  the  support  of  civil  gov- 
ernment is  novel,  and  of  a  late  date,  we  take 
leave  to  refer  to  an  Act  of  our  Assembly^ 
passed  so  long  since  as  the  thirty-second  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  in- 
tituled, "  An  Act  for  Raising  a  Publick  Rev- 
enue, and  for  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Majesty's  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia ".  This  act  was  brought  over  by  Lord 
Culpepper,  then  Governor,  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  and  was  enacted  in  the  name 
of  the  "  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly ". — Address  to  Governor  Dunmore.  Ford 
Ei>.,  i,  456.    (1775.) 

7778.  SELF-OOVEBNMENT,  Irreeisti- 
ble. — Alliances,  holy  or  hellish,  may  be 
formed,  and  retard  the  epoch  of  deliverance, 
may  swell  the  rivers  of  blood  which  are  yet 
to  flow,  but  their  own  will  close  the  scene, 
and  leave  to  mankind  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  324. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  280.     (M.,  1823.) 

7779.  SELF-OOVEBNMENT,  Limita- 
tioiui  of. — The  right  of  self-government  does 
not  comprehend  the  government  of  others. — 
Official  Opinion,  vii,  499.  Ford  ed.,  v,  208. 
(1790.) 

7780.  SELF-OOVEBNHENT,  Local.— 
My  bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
learning  had  for  a  further  object  to  impart  to 
these  wards  those  portions  of  self-govern- 
ment for  which  they  are  best  qualified,  by 
confiding  to  them  the  care  of  their  poor,  their 
roads,  police,  elections,  the  nomination  of  ju- 
rors, administration  of  justice  in  small  cases, 
elementary  exercises  of  militia;  in  short,  to 
have  made  them  little  republics,  with  a  warden 
at  the  head  of  each,  for  all  those  concerns 
which,  being  under  their  eye,  they  would 
better  manage  than  the  larger  republics  of 
the  county  or  State.  A  general  call  of  ward 
meetings  by  their  wardens  on  the  same  day 
through  the  State,  would  at  any  time  produce 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  people  on  any  re- 
quired point,  and  would  enable  the  State  to 
act  in  mass,  as  [the  New  England]  people 
have  so  often  done,  and  with  so  much  effect 
by  their  town  meetings. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  225.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  427.  (M.,  181 3.)  See 
Wards. 

7781.  SELF-OOVEBNIEENT,  Louisiana 
and. — Although  it  is  acknowledged  that  our 
new  fellow  citizens  [in  Louisiana]  are  as  yet 
as  incapable  of  self-government  as  children, 
yet  some  [in  Congress]  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  suspend  its  principles  for  a  single 
moment.  The  temporary  or  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  that  country,  therefore,  will  en- 
counter great  difficulty.— To  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  283.     (W.,  Dec.  1803.) 
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7782.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Uaxi- 
mum. — My  most  earnest  wish  is  to  see  the 
republican  element  of  popular  control  pushed 
to  the  maximum  of  its  practicable  exercise. 
I  shall  then  believe  that  our  government  may 
be  pure  and  perpetual. — To  Isaac  H.  Tif- 
fany,   vii,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

7783.  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  Men  capa- 
ble of. — I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  result  of 
our  experiment  will  be,  that  men  may  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves  without  a  mas- 
ter. Could  the  contrary  of  this  be  proved,  I 
should  conclude,  either  that  there  is  no  God, 
or  that  he  is  a  malevolent  being. — ^To  David 
Hartley,    ii,  165.     (P.,  1787.) 

7784. .    I   have   not   any   doubt 

that  the  result  of  our  experiment  will  be  that 
men  are  capable  of  governing  themselves 
without  a  master. — ^To  T.  B.  Hollis.  ii,  168. 
(P..  1787.) 

7786. Sometimes  it  is  said  that 

man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  himself.  Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?  Or  have  we  found 
angels,  in  the  form  of  kings,  to  govern  him? 
Let  history  answer  this  question. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  3.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  3. 
(1801.) 

7786. .    It  is  a  happy  truth  that 

man  is  capable  of  self-government,  and  only 
rendered  otherwise  by  the  moral  degradation 
designedly  superinduced  on  him  by  the 
wicked  acts  of  his  tyrant, — To  M.  de  Mar- 
Bois.    vii,  ^^,     (M.,  1817.) 

7787.  SELF-OOVEBNMENT,  Natural. 
— From  the  nature  of  things,  every  society 
must  at  all  times  possess  within  itself  the 
sovereign  powers  of  legislation. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  138.  Ford  ed.,  i,  443. 
(1774.) 

7788.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Preserva- 
tion of. — It  behooves  our  citizens  to  be  on 
their  gfuard,  to  be  firm  in  their  principles,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  themselves.  We  are 
able  to  preserve  our  self-government  if  we 
will  but  think  so.— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iv, 
320.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  423.    ( Pa.,  Feb.  1800. ) 

7789.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Purposes 
of. — The  pro'/sions  we  have  made  [for  our 
government] 'are  such  as  please  ourselves; 
they  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  justice,  and  other  purposes 
than  these  should  not  be  answered. — Reply  to 
Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  479. 
(July  1775.) 

7790.  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  Qualifica- 
tions for. — Some  preparation  seems  neces- 
sary to  qualify  the  body  of  a  nation  for  self- 
government.— To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  179.    (W.,  1802.) 

7791.  SELF-GO VEBNMENT,  Reason 
and. — It  is  honorable  for  us  to  have  produced 
the  first  legislature  who  had  the  courage  to 
declare  that  the  reason  of  man  may  be  trusted 
with  the  formation  of  his  own  action. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  334. 
(P.,  1786.) 


7792.  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  Bi^ht  to. 

— The  inhabitants  of  the  several  States  of 
British  America  are  subject  to  the  laws  which 
they  adopted  at  their  first  settlement,  and  to 
such  others  as  have  since  been  made  by  their 
respective  Legislatures,  duly  constituted  ztA 
appointed  with  their  own  consent  No  other 
legislature  whatever  can  rightly  exercise  as- 
thority  over  them;  and  these  privileges  they 
hold  as  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  ccc- 
firmed  by  the  political  constitutions  they  have 
respectively  assumed,  and  also  by  several 
charters  of  compact  from  the  Crown. — ^Reso- 
lution OF  Albemarle*  County.  Ford  ed..  I 
418.     (July  26,  1774.) 

7798. .    Every  man,  and    every 

body  of  men  on  earth,  possesses  the  right  of 
self-government.  They  receive  it  with  their 
being  from  the  hand  of  nature.  Individuals 
exercise  it  by  their  single  will,  collections  of 
men  by  that  of  their  majority;  for  the  law 
of  the  majority  is  the  natural  law  of  ever?' 
society  of  men. — Official  Opinion,  vii,  496. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  205.    (1790.) 

7794.  SELF-GOVEENMENT,  Biphtfnl 
limits.— We  owe  every  other  sacrifice!  to 
ourselves,  to  our  federal  brethren,  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  to  pursue  with  temper  and 
perseverance  the  great  experiment  which 
shall  prove  that  man  is  capable  of  living  in 
society,  governing  itself  by  laws  self-imposed, 
and  securing  to  its  members  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  liberty,  property  and  peace;  and 
further  to  show,  that  even  when  the  govern- 
ment of  its  choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency 
to  degeneracy,  we  are  not  at  once  to  despair 
but  that  the  will  and  the  watchfulness  of  its 
sounder  parts  will  reform  its  aberrations,  re- 
call it  to  original  and  legitimate  principles 
and  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of 
self-government. — Virginia  Protest,  ix.  498. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  351.    (M.,  1825.) 

7795.  SELF-GO VEBNMENT,  Spaniards 
and. — I  fear  the  Spaniards  arc  too  heavily 
oppressed  by  ignorance  and  superstition  for 
self-government,  and  whether  a  change  from 
foreign  to  domestic  despotism  will  be  to  their 
advantage  remains  to  be  seen. — ^To  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown,    vi,  165.    (M.,  1813,) 

7796.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Stady  of. 
— I  sincerely  think  that  the  prominent  char- 
acters of  the  country  where  you  are  could  not 
better  prepare  their  sons  for  the  duties  they 
will  have  to  perform  in  their  new  government 
than  by  sending  them  here  [the  University 
of  Virginia]  where  they  might  become 
familiarized  with  .the  habits  and  practice  of 
self-government.  This  lesson  is  scarcely  to  be 
acquired  but  in  this  country,  and  yet  without 
it,  the  political  vessel  is  all  sail  and  no 
ballast-t— To  Henry  Dearborn.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
237.     (M.,  1822.) 

7797.  SELF-GOVE&NMENT,  Training 
for.— The  qualifications  for  self-government 

♦  Te£ferson*s  own  county.— Editor^ 

t  ^'  Except  that  of  living  under  a  government  of 
unlimited  powers."— EDITOR. 

t  General  Dearborn  was  then  Minister  to  Portugsl. 
—Editor. 
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in  society  are  not  innate.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  habit  and  long  training.*— To  Edward 
Everett,     vii,  341.     (M.,  1824- ) 

7798.  aELF-GOVEBNliEKT,  TTnlTer- 
sal.— I  wish  to  see  all  mankind  exercising 
self-government,  and  capable  of  exercising  it. 
— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  85.    (M.,  1817.) 

7799.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  TTsurpa- 
tion  and. — [The]  exercises  of  usurped  power 
[  by  Parliament]  have  not  been  confined  to 
instances  alone  in  which  themselves  were  in- 
terested, but  they  have  also  intermeddled  with 
the  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Colonies. — Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
130.    Ford  ed.,  i,  434,     (1774) 

7800.  SELF-GOVEBNliEKT,  Volun- 
tary asBOciations  and.— If  [the  society]  is 
merely  a  voluntary  association,  the  submis- 
•^ion  of  its  members  will  be  merely  voluntary 
also,  as  no  act  of  coercion  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  general  law.— To  William 
Lee.    vii.  57.     (M.,  1817.) 

7801.  SELF-PSESEBVATION,  Law  of. 
— The  law  of  self-preservation  overrules  the 
laws  of  obligation  to  others. — Opinion  on 
French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
221.     (1793.) 

7802.  SENATE  (French),  Plan  of.— 
They  [the  French]  propose  a  Senate,  chosen 
on  the  plan  of  our  Federal  Senate  by  the 
Provincial  Assemblies,  but  to  be  for  life,  of 
a  certain  age  (they  talk  of  forty  years),  and 
certain  wealth  (four  or  five  hundred  guineas 
a  year),  but  to  have  no  other  power  as  to 
laws  but  to  remonstrate  against  them  to  the 
representatives,  who  will  then  determine 
their  fate  by  a  simple  majority.  This  ♦  *  ♦ 
is  a  mere  council  of  revision  like  that  of  New 
York,  which,  in  order  to  be  something,  must 
form  an  alliance  with  the  King,  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  veto.  The  alliance  will  be 
useful  to  both,  and  to  the  nation. — To  James 
Madison,  iii,  97.  Ford  ed.,  v,  108.  (P., 
Aug.   1789.) 

7803.  SENATE  (ITnited  States),  Advice 
and   consent. — When   the  British  treaty  of 

arrived,  without  any  provision  against 

the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  I  deter- 
mined not  to  ratify  it.  The  Senate  thought 
I  should  ask  their  advice.  I  thought  that 
wouM  be  a  mockery  of  them,  when  I  was 
predetermined  against  following  it.  should 
they  advise  ratification. — To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  135-    Ford  ed.,  x,  142.    (P.F.,  Sep.  1819.) 

7804. .     The    Constitution    has 

made  the  advice  of  the  Senate  necessary  to 
confirm  a  treaty,  but  not  to  reject  it.  This 
has  been  blamed  by  some;  but  I  have  never 
doubted  its  soundness. — To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  135.    Ford  ed.,  x.  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

7805.  SENATE  (TTnited  States),  Cabal 
in. — Mischief  may  be  done  negatively  as  well 

*  Jefferson  was  considering  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  $>outh  America,  and  he  added,  '*  for  these  (habit 
and  training),  they  will  require  time  and  probably 
mnch  suffering'*.— Editor. 


as  positively.  Of  this  a  cabal  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  furnished  many 
proofs. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  224.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  426.     (M.,  1813.) 

7806.  SENATE  (TTnited  States),  Check 
on  House  of  Representatives.— The  Senate 
was  intended  as  a  check  on  the  will  of  the 
Representatives  when  too  hasty.  They  are 
not  only  that,  but  completely  so  on  the  will 
of  the  people  also;  and  in  my  opinion  are 
heaping  coals  of  fire,  not  only  on  their  per- 
sons, but  on  their  body,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  ♦  ♦  *  It  seems  that  the  opin- 
ion is  fairly  launched  into  public  that  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  more 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents.* This  seems  requisite  to  complete 
the  experiment,  whether  they  do  more  harm 
or  good. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  107.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,  sii.    (M.,  May  1794.) 

7807.  SENATE  (United  States),  Execu- 
tive and. — The  President  desired  my  opinion 
whether  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  negative 
the  grade  he  may  think  it  expedient  to  use 
in  a  foreign  mission  as  well  as  the  person 
to  be  appointed.  I  think  the  Senate  has  no 
right  to  negative  the  grade, — Opinion  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Senate,  vii,  465.  Ford  ed., 
V,  161.     (1790.) 

7808. ,  The  Senate  is  not  sup- 
posed by  the  Constitution  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  concerns  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. It  was  nott  intended  that  these  should 
be  communicated  to  them.— Opinion  on 
Powers  of  Senate,  vii,  466,  Ford  ed.,  v, 
162.     (1790.) 

7800. .    It  may  be  objected  that 

the  Senate  may  by  continual  negatives  on  the 
person,  do  what  amounts  to  a  negative  on  the 
grade,  and  so,  indirectly,  defeat  this  right  of 
the  President.  But  this  would  be  a  breach 
of  trust;  an  abuse  of  the  power  confided  to 
the  Senate,  of  which  that  body  cannot  be  sup- 
posed capable. — Opinion  on  the  Powers  of 
THE  Senate,  vii,  466.  Ford  ed.,  v,  162. 
(1790.)     See  Appointment. 

7810.  SENATE  (United  States),  Execu- 
tive information  and. — The  Secretary  of 
State,  having  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Strong,  as  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  asking  a  conference  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  late  diplomatic  nominations  to 
Paris,  London  and  the  Hague,  he  met  them 
in  the  Senate  chamber  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  stated  to  them  in  substance 
*  *  *  that  he  should  on  all  occasions  be 
ready  to  give  to  the  Senate,  or  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  government,  whatever  informa- 
tion might  properly  be  communicated,  and 
might  be  necessax7  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
in  the  line  of  their  respective  offices :  that  on 
the  present  occasion  particularly,  as  the  Sen- 
ate had  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  certain 
persons  to  act  for  the  United  States  at  certain 

*  Jefferson  was  condemning  the  failure  to  pass 
the  Non- Importation  bill.— Editor, 

t  "  Not  "  is  omitted  in  the  Ford  edition.  "  It 
was  not  intended  "  is  the  reading  in  the  original  MS. 
—Editor. 
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courts,  they  would  be  the  better  enabled  to 
decide,  if  they  were  informed  of  the  state  of 
our  affairs  at  those  courts,  and  what  we  had 
to  do  there.  [Jefferson  then  explained  the 
situation  of  affairs.]— The  Anas,  ix,  420. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  170.     (W.,  January  1792.) 

7811.  SENATE  (United  States),  Firm- 
nesa. — The  Senate  alone  remained  undis- 
mayed to  the  last.  Firm  to  their  purposes, 
regardless  of  public  opinion,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  coerce  than  to  court  it,  not  a  man 
of  their  majority  gave  way  in  the  least. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  330.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  447. 
(Pa..  May  1800.) 

7812.  SENATE  (United  States),  Hon- 
orable.— The  Senate  is  the  most  honorable 
and  independent  station  in  our  government, 
one  where  you  can  peculiarly  raise  yourself 
in  the  public  estimation. — To  William 
Short.    Ford  ed.,  v,  244.    (M.,  1790.) 

7813.  SENATE  (United  States),  Jef- 
ferson's address  to. — To  give  the  usual  op- 
portunity of  appointing  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore, I  now  propose  to  retire  from  the  chair 
of  the  Senate ;  and,  as  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  the  relations  will  cease  which 
have  for  some  time  subsisted  between  this 
honorable  house  and  myself,  I  beg  leave,  be- 
fore I  withdraw,  to  return  them  my  grateful 
thanks  for  all  the  instances  of  attention  and 
respect  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to 
honor  me.  In  the  discharge  of  my  functions 
here,  it  has  been  my  conscientious  endeavor 
to  observe  impartial  justice,  without  reg^ard 
to  persons  or  subjects;  and  if  I  have  failed 
in  impressing  this  on  the  mind  of  the  Senate, 
it  will  be  to  me  a  circumstance  of  the  deepest 
regret.  I  may  have  erred  at  times.  No  doubt 
I  have  erred.  This  is  the  law  of  human 
nature.  For  honest  errors,  however,  indul- 
gence may  be  hoped.  I  owe  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  the  habits 
of  order  and  decorum,  which  so  strongly 
characterize  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
have  rendered  the  umpirage  of  their  presi- 
dent an  office  of  little  difficulty ;  that  in  times 
and  on  questions  which  have  severely  tried 
the  sensibilities  of  the  house,  calm  and  tem- 
perate discussion  has  rarely  been  disturbed  by 
departures  from  order.  Should  the  support 
which  I  received  from  the  Senate,  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties  here,  attend  me  into 
the  new  station  to  which  the  public  will  has 
transferred  me,  I  shall  consider  it  as  com- 
mencing under  the  happiest  auspices.  With 
these  expressions  of  my  dutiful  regard  to  the 
Senate,  as  a  body,  I  ask  leave  to  mingle  my 
particular  wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and  to 
tender  them  my  cordial  and  respectful  adieu, 
— Speech  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  iv,  362. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  501.     (Feb.  28,  1801.) 

7814.  SENATE  (United  States),  John 
Adams's  opinions.— The  system  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  inferred  from  their  transactions 
heretofore,  and  from  the  following  declara- 
tion made  to  me  personally  by  their  oracle 
[President  Adams] :  **  No  republic  can  ever 


be  of  any  duration  without  a  Senate,  and  2 
Senate  deeply  and  strongly  rooted;  strouf 
enough  to  bear  up  against  all  popular  storms 
and  passions.  The  only  fault  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  Senate  is,  that  their  term  of 
office  is  not  durable  enough.  Hitherto  tbcj 
have  done  well,  but  probably  they  will  be 
forced  to  give  way  in  time."  I  suppo>e 
"  their  having  done  well  hitherto  ".  stlluded  to 
the  stand  they  made  on  the  British  treat> 
This  declaration  may  be  considered  as  their 
text;  that  they  consider  themselves  as  the 
bulwarks  of  the  government,  and  will  l^ 
rendering  that  the  more  secure,  in  prpponion 
as  they  can  assume  greater  powers. — Ti> 
James  Madison,  iv,  215.  Ford  edl,  vii,  207 
(Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

7815." .     President  Adams  and  I 

got  on  the  Constitution ;  and  in  the  course  ot 
our  conversation  he  said,  that  no  republic 
could  ever  last  which  had  not  a  Senate,  and  a 
Senate  deeply  and  strongly  rooted,  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  against  all  popular  storms 
and  passions;  that  he  thought  our  Senate  as 
well  constituted  as  it  could  have  been,  being 
chosen  by  the  Legislatures ;  for  if  these  could 
not  support  them,  he  did  not  know  what 
could  do  it;  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
as  well  for  them  to  be  chosen  by  the  State 
at  large,  as  that  would  insure  a  choice  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  since  none  but  such  could  be 
known  to  a  whole  people ;  that  the  only  fault 
in  our  Senate  was  that  it  was  not  durable 
enough,  that,  hitherto,  it  had  behaved  ver>' 
well;  however,  he  was  afraid  they  would  give 
way  in  the  end.  That  as  to  trusting  to  a 
popular  assembly  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  it  was  the  merest  chimera  imagi- 
nable; they  never  had  any  rule  of  decision 
but  their  own  will,  that  he  would  as  lieve  be 
again  in  the  hands  of  our  old  committees  of 
safety,  who  made  the  law  and  executed  it  at 
the  same  time;  that  it  had  been  observed  by 
some  writer  *  ♦  ♦  that  anarchy  did  more 
mischief  in  one  night  than  tyranny  in  an  age : 
and  that  in  modem  times  we  might  say  with 
truth,  that  in  France,  anarchy  had  done  more 
harm  in  one  night,  than  all  the  despotism  oi 
their  kings  had  ever  done  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  point  in  which  he  views  our 
Senate,  as  the  Colossus  of  the  Constitution, 
serves  as  a  key  to  the  politics  of  the  Senate, 
who  are  two-thirds  of  them  in  his  sentiment'^, 
and  accounts  for  the  bold  line  of  conduct  they 
pursue. — The  Anas,  ix,  189.  Ford  ed..  i. 
277.     (Nov.  1798.) 

7816.  SENATE  (United  States),  Nom- 
inations.—Should  the  [federalists]  yield  the 
election,  I  have  reason  to  expect,  in  the  outset, 
the  greatest  difficulties  as  to  nomination <. 
The  late  incumbents,  running  away  from  their 
offices  and  leaving  them  vacant,  will  prevent 
my  filling  them  without  the  previous  advice 
of  the  Senate.  How  this  difficulty  is  to  be 
got  over  I  know  not. — To  James  Monroe, 
iv,  355.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  491.    (W..  Feb.  1801.) 

7817.  SENATE  (ITnited  States),  Peo- 
ple and. — In  the  General  Government,  the 
Senate  is  scarcely  republican  at  all,  as  not 
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elected  by  the  people  directly,  and  so  long 
secured  even  against  those  ^ho  do  elect  them. 
—To  John  Taylor,  vi,  607.  Ford  ed.,  x,  30. 
[M.,  1816.) 

7818.  SaSNATE  (TTnited  States),  Biiles 
)f. — The  rules  of  the  [British] Parliament  are 
)robably  as  wisely  constructed  for  governing 
he  debates  of  a  considerative  body,  and  ob- 
aining  its  true  sense,  as  any  which  can  be- 
:ome  known  to  us;  and  the  acquiescence  of 
he  Senate  hitherto  under  the  references  to 
hem,  has  given  them  the  sanction  of  their 
Lpprobation. — Parliamentary  Manual,  ix, 
5-     (1797.) 

7819. .     I  have  begun  a  sketch 

vhich  those  who  come  after  me  will  success- 
vely  correct  and  fill  up,  till  a  code  of  rules 
;hall  be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the 
iffects  of  which  may  be  accuracy  in  business, 
rconomy  of  time,  order,  uniformity,  and  im- 
>artiality. — Parliamentary  Manual,  ix,  4. 
:i797.) 

7820. .    In  the  old  Congress  [of 

he  confederation]  the  mode  of  managing  the 
)u  sin  ess  of  the  House  was  not  only  unpar- 
iamentary,  but  the  forms  were  so  awkward 
md  inconvenient  that  it  was  impossible  sotne- 
imes  to  get  at  the  true  sense  of  the  majority. 
The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  are  now  pretty  much  in  the  same  sit- 
jation.  In  the  Senate  it  is  in  our  power  to 
?et  into  a  better  way.  Our  ground  is  this: 
The  Senate  have  established  a  few  rules  for 
heir  government,  and  have  subjected  the  de- 
risions on  these  and  on  all  other  points  of 
irder  without  debate,  and  without  appeal,  to 
he  judgment  of  their  President.  He,  for  his 
)wn  sake,  as  well  as  theirs,  must  prefer  re- 
rurring  to  some  system  of  rules  ready 
jormed ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
jarliamentary  rules  are  the  best  known  to 
js  for  managing  the  debates,  and  obtaining 
he  sense  of  a  deliberative  body.  I  have, 
herefore,  made  them  my  rule  of  decision, 
ejecting  those  of  the  old  Congress  altogether, 
ind  it  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Senate; 
nsomuch  that  we  shall  not  only  have  a  good 
.ystem  there,  but  probably,  by  the  example 
)f  its  effects,  produce  a  conformity  in  the 
nher  branch.  But  in  the  course  of  this  busi- 
ies<  I  find  perplexities,  *  *  ♦  and  so  little 
las  the  parliamentary  branch  of  the  law  been 
ittended  to,  that  I  not  only  find  no  person 
lere  [Philadelphia],  but  not  even  a  book  to 
lid  me.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  will  see  by  the  en- 
•losed  paper  what  they  are.  1  know  with 
A'hat  pain  you  write ;  therefore,  I  have  left 
I  margin  in  which  you  can  write  a  simple 
legative  or  affirmative  opposite  every  po- 
;ition.  This  is  what  I  earnestly  solicit  from 
»ou,  and  I  would  not  give  you  the  trouble  if 
[  had  any  other  resource.  But  you  are,  in 
act,  the  only  spark  of  parliamentary  science 
low  remaining  to  us.  I  am  the  more  anxious, 
>ccausc  I  have  been  forming  a  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Law,  which  I  mean  to  deposit 
.v'ith  the  Senate  as  the  standard  by  which  I 
udge,  and  am  willing  to  be  judged. — To 
"iKORGE  Wythe,  ix,  5.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  426. 
1  Pa.,  Feb.  1800.)    See  Parliamentary  Law. 


7821.  SENATE  (TTnited  States),  Wis- 
dom.— The  Senate  ♦  *  *  must  from  its 
constitution  be  a  wise  and  steady  body. — ^To 
C  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  367.  (A.,  1788.)  Sec 
Congress  and  Judiciary. 

7822.  SENATE  (Virginia),  Defects  in. 
— The  Senate  [of  Virginia]  is,  by  its  constitu- 
tion, too  homogeneous  with  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Being  chosen  by  the  same  elect- 
ors, at  the  same  time,  and  out  of  the  same 
subjects,  the  choice  falls  of  course  on  men 
of  the  same  description.  The  purpose  of 
establishing  different  houses  of  legislation  is 
to  introduce  the  influence  of  different  inter- 
ests or  different  principles.  Thus  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  said  their  constitution  rdies  on 
the  House  of  Commons  for  honesty,  and  the 
Lords  for  wisdom ;  which  would  be  a  rational 
reliance,  if  honesty  were  to  be  bought  with 
money,  and  if  wisdom  were  hereditary.  In 
some  of  the  American  States,  the  delegates 
and  Senators  are  so  chosen,  as  that  the  first 
represent  the  persons,  and  the  second  the 
property  of  the  State.  But  with  us,  wealth 
and  wisdom  have  equal  chance  for  admission 
into  both  houses.  We  do  not,  therefore,  de- 
rive from  the  separation  of  ou?  Legislature 
into  two  houses,  those  benefits  which  a  proper 
complication  of  principles  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, and  those  which  alone  can  compen- 
sate the  evils  which  may  be  produced  b^  their 
dissensions. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  223.     (1782.) 

7823.  SENATE  C^irginia),  Election  of 

members.— For  the  election  of  Senators,  let 
the  several  counties  be  allotted  by  the  Senate, 
from  time  to  time,  into  such  and  so  many 
districts  as  they  shall  find  best;  and  let  each 
county  at  the  time  of  electing  its  delegates, 
choose  senatorial  electors,  qualified  as  them- 
selves are,  and  four  in  number  for  each  dele- 
gate their  county  is  entitled  to  send,  who  shall 
convene,  and  conduct  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  shall  direct,  with  the 
senatorial  electors  from  the  other  counties  of 
llieir  district,  and  then  choose,  by  ballot,  one 
senator  for  every  six  delegates  which  their 
district  is  entitled  to  choose. — Proposed  Con- 
stitution FOR  Virginia,  viii,  443.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  323.  (   1783.) 

—  SENATOBS  (United  States),  Election 
of. — See  Constitution   (Federal). 

7824.  SENATOBS  (United  States), 
Term  of  office.— The  term  of  office  to  our 
Senate,  like  that  of  the  judges,  is  too  long  for 
my  approbation. — To  James  Martin,  vi,  213. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  420.     (M.,  Sep.  1813.) 

7825.  SENEGA,  Moral  system  of. — Sen- 
eca is  a  fine  moralist,  disfiguring  his  work  at 
times  with  some  Stoicisms  and  affecting  too 
much  antithesis  and  point,  yet  giving  us  on  the 
whole  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  practical  mo- 
rality.— To  William  Short,  vii,  139.  Ford 
KD..  X,  144.     (M.,  1819.) 

7826.  SENILITY,  Abhorrent.— Bodily 
decay  *s  gloomy  in  prospect,  but  of  all  human 
contemplations  the  most  abhorrent  is  body 
without  mind. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  27. 
(M.,  1816.) 
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7827.  SENILITY,  XXnconBciouB.— The 
misfortune  of  a  weakened  mind  is  an  insensi- 
bility of  its  weakness. — To  Edward  Livingston. 
vii,  405.     (M.,  1825-) 

7828.  SENSE,  Directed  by.— The  good 
sense  of  our  people  will  direct  the  boat  ulti- 
mately to  !ts  proper  point. — To  Marquis  La- 
fayette.    Ford  ed.,  x,  234.     (M.,  1822.) 

7829.  SENSE,  National.— My  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  let  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  have 
fair  play,  believing  it  will  best  take  care  of 
itself. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  181.     (W..  1802.) 

7830.  SENSE,  People  and.— I  am  per- 
suaded myself  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
will  always  be  found  to  be  the  best  army. — To 
Edward  Carrington.  ii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  359. 
(P.,  1787.) 

7881. .    I  have  such  reliance  on 

the  good  sense  of  the  bodv  of  the  people,  and 
the  honesty  of  their  leaders,  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  their  letting  things  go  wrong  to  any 
length  in  any  cause. — ^To  M.  Dumas,  ii,  358. 
(P..  1788.) 

7832.  .    The    operations    which 

have  lately  taken  place  in  America  [adoption  of 
Constitution]  fill  me  with  pleasure.  They  real- 
ize the  confidence  I  had,  that  whenever  our 
affairs  go  obviously  wrong,  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  will  interpose,  and  set  them  to  rights. 
— To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
89.     (P.,  1789.) 

7833.  SENSE,  Bepublicanism  and.— It 
was  by  the  sober  sense  of  our  citizens  that  we 
were  safely  and  steadily  conducted  from  mon- 
archy to  republicanism,  and  it  is  by  the  same 
agency  alone  we  can  be  kept  from  falling  back. 
— To  Arthur  Campbell,  iv,  198.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  170.     (M.,  1797.)     See  Common  Sense. 

7834.  SEBVICE,    Civic.— Every    man    is 

under  the  natural  dut^  of  contributing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  society;  and  this  is  all  the 
laws  shquld  enforce  on  him. — To  F.  W.  Gil- 
mer, vii,  3.  Ford  ed.,  x,  32.  (M.,  1816.) 
See  Duty. 

7836.  SERVICE,  Credit  for.— The  inqui- 
ries in  your  printed  letter  ♦  ♦  *  would  lead 
to  the  writing  the  history  of  my  whole  life,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  my 
feelings.  I  have  been  connected,  as  many  fel- 
low laborers  were,  with  the  great  events  which 
happened  to  mark  the  epoch  of  our  lives.  But 
these  belong  to  no  one  in  particular,  all  of 
us  did  our  parts,  and  no  one  can  claim  the 
transactions  to  himself. — To  Skelton  Jones, 
V.  462.     (M.,  1809.) 

7836. .  I  was  only  of  a  band  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Independence,  all  of 
whom  exerted  equally  their  best  endeavors  for 
its  success,  and  have  a  common  right  to  the 
merits  of  its  acquisition.  So  also  is  the  civil 
revolution  of  rSoi.  Very  many  and  very  meri- 
torious were  the  worthy  patriots  who  assisted 
in  bringing  back  our  government  to  its  repub- 
lican tack. — To  William  T.  Barry,  vii,  255. 
(M.,  1822.) 

7837.  SEBVICE,  Old  age  and.— Had  it 
been  my  good  fortune  to  preserve  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  all  the  activity  of  body  and  mind 
which  I  enjoyed  in  earlier  life,  I  should  have 
employed  it  now,  as  then,  in  incessant  labors 
to  serve  those  to  whom   I   could   be  useful. — 

^^.  de  Lomerie.     vi,  107.     (M.,  1813.) 


7838.  SEBVTCE,  Eenderin^.— Nothing 
makes  me  more  happy  than  to  render  any  serr- 
ice  in  my  power,  of  whatever  descript'oxL — ^T^ 
Samuel  Osgood,    i,  451.     (P.»  17850 

7830.  SERVICE,  Bewazd  of  .—If,  in  tbe 

course  of  my  life,  it  has  been  in  any  degree 
useful  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  fact  itse: 
bears  its  full  reward. — ^To  David  Barrow,  vi 
456.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  515.     (M.,  1815.) 

7840.  SERVICE,  Toon  of. — ^Yoa   say  I 

"  must  not  make  my  final  exit  from  public  life 
till  it  will  be  marked  with  just  fying  circum- 
stances which  all  good  citizens  will  respect 
and  to  which  my  friends  can  appeal ".  To  xcj 
fellow-citizens  the  debt  of  service  has  betn 
fully  and  faithfully  paid.  I  acknowledge  that 
such  a  debt  exists,  that  a  tour  of  duty,  in  what- 
ever line  he  can  be  most  useful  to  his  countrr. 
is  due  from  every  individual.  It  is  not  easr. 
perhaps,  to  say  of  what  length  exactly  this  tosT 
should  be,  but  we  may  safely  say  of  what  length 
it  should  not  be.  Not  of  our  whole  life,  fr-r 
instance,  for  that  would  be  to  be  bom  a  slave — 
not  even  of  a  very  large  portion  of  it.  I  ha\c 
now  been  in  the  public  service  four  and  twentr 
years;  one-half  of  which  has  been  spent  ir, 
total  occupation  with  their  affairs,  and  absence 
from  my  own.  I  have  served  my  tour  then. 
No  positive  engagement,  b^  word  or  deed,  binds 
me  to  thcr  further  service.  No  commitment 
of  their  interests  in  any  enterprise  by  me  re- 
quires that  I  should  see  them  through  it.  I 
am  pledged  by  no  act  which  gives  any  tribunal 
a  call  upon  me  before  I  withdraw.  Even  my 
enemies  do  not  pretend  this.  I  stand  clear, 
then,  of  public  right  on  all  points.  My  friends 
I  have  not  committed.  No  circumstances  have 
attended  my  passage  from  office  to  office,  which 
could  lead  them,  and  others  through  them,  -nt^-^ 
deception  as  to  the  time  I  might  remain,  an<i 
particularly  they  and  all  have  known  wi^  what 
reluctance  I  engaged  and  have  continued  in  the 
present  one  [Secretary  of  State],  and  of  my 
uniform  determination  to  retire  from  it  at  an 
early  day.  If  the  public,  then,  has  no  claim  on 
me,  and  my  friends  nothing  to  justify,  the  de- 
cision will  rest  on  my  own  feelings  alone. 
There  has  been  a  time  when  these  were  vcrj- 
different  from  what  they  are  now ;  when  per- 
haps the  esteem  of  the  world  was  of  higher 
value  in  my  eye  than  everything  in  it.  But 
age,  experience  and  reflection  preserving  to 
that  only  its  due  value,  have  set  a  higher  on 
tranquillity. — To  James  Madison,  iii.  577- 
FoRD  ED.,  vi,  390.  (June  1793.)  Sec  Jef- 
ferson. 

7841.  SHAYS'S  REBELLION,  Conduct 
and  motlTes  of. — Can  history  prodace  an 
instance  of  rebellion  so  honorably  conducted? 
I  say  nothing  of  its  motives.  They  were  found- 
ed in  ignorance,  not  wickedness.  God  forbid 
we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  without  such 
a  rebellion.  The  people  cannot  be  all,  and  al- 
ways, well  informed.  The  part  which  is  wron? 
will  be  discontented  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  facts  they  misconce've.  If  the>' 
remain  quiet  under  such  misconceptions,  it  is  a 
lethargy,  the  forerunner  of  death  to  the  public 
liberty.— To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed. 
iv,  467.     (P.,  1787.) 

7842.  SHAYS'S  BEBELLION,  European 
opinion  of. — The  tumults  in  America.  I  ex- 

?)ccted,  would  have  produced  in  Europe  an  un- 
avorable  opinion  of  our  political  state.  But  it 
has  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  smail  effect  of 
these  tumults  seems  to  have  given  more  confi- 
dence in  the  firmness  of  our  governments.  The 
interposition  of  the  people  themselves  on   the 
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side  of  government  has  had  a  Rreat  effect  on 
the  opinion  here. — To  Edward  Cakrington.  ii, 
99.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.     (1787-) 

7843.  SHAYS'S   BEBELLION,    Excuse 

for.— Those  people  are  not  entirely  without 
excuse.  Before  the  war,  .those  States  depended 
on  their  whale  oil  and  fish.  The  former  was 
consumed  in  England,  and  much  of  the  latter 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  heavy  duties  on 
American  whale  oil,  now  required  in  England, 
exclude  it  from  that  market ;  and  the  Algerincs 
exclude  them  from  bringing  their  fish  into  the 
Mediterranean.  France  is  opening  her  ports 
tor  their  oil,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  their  ancient 
debts  are  pressing  them,  and  they  have  nothing 
to  pay  with.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly,  too. 
in  their  zeal  for  paying  their  public  debt  had 
laid  a  tax  too  heavy  to  be  paid  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  State.  The  Indians  seem  dis- 
posed, too,  to  make  war  on  us.  These  com- 
pl  cated  causes  determined  Congress  to  increase 
their  forces  to  2000  men.  The  latter  was  the 
sole  object  avowed,  yet  the  former  entered  for 
something  into  the  measure. — To  William 
Carmichael.  ii,  81.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  345.  (P., 
1786.) 

7844.  SHAYS'S  REBELLION,  Gtovem- 
ment  and. — I  am  not  discouraged  by  this; 
tor  thus  I  calculate :  An  insurrection  in  one 
of  thirteen  States  in  the  course  of  eleven  years 
that  they  have  subsisted,  amounts  to  one  in  any 
particular  State,  in  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  say  a  century  and  a  half.  This  would 
not  be  near  as  many  as  have  happened  in  every 
other  government  that  has  ever  existed.  So 
that  we  shall  have  the  difference  between  a 
light  and  a  heavy  government  as  clear  gain. — 
To  David  Hartley,     ii,  165.     (P.,  1787.) 

7845. .    This    insurrection    will 

not  weigh  against  the  inconveniences  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  force,  such  as  are  monarchies  and 
iristocracies. — To  T.  B.  Hollis.  ii,  168.  (P., 
1787.) 

7846.  SHAYS'S  REBELLION,  LeBSons 
if. — The  commotions  that  have  taken  place 
in  America,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  known  to  me. 
jffer  nothing  threatening.  They  are  a  proof 
hat  the  people  have  liberty  enough,  and  I 
rould  not  wish  them  less  than  they  have.  If 
he  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
.ccured  at  the  expense  of  a  little  tempest  now 
ind  then,  or  even  of  a  I'ttle  blood,  it  will  be  a 
►rccious  purchase.  Malo  liber  tat  em  pericu- 
osam  quam  quietem  servitutem.  Let  common 
ense  and  honesty  have  fair  play,  and  they 
v\U  soon  set  things  to  rights. — To  Ezra  Stiles. 
i.  77-     (P.»  1786.) 

7847.  SHAYS'S  REBELLION,  The  peo- 
tle  and. — The  interposition  of  the  people 
hemselves  on  the  side  of  the  government  has 
ad  a  great  effect  on  the  opinion  here 
Europe].  I  am  persuaded  myself  that  the 
ood  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found 

>  be  the  best  army.  They  may  be  led  astray 
^r  a  moment,  but  will  soon  correct  themselves. 
*he  people  are  the  only  censors  of  their  gov- 
rnors ;  and  even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep 
lesc  to  the  true  principles  of  their  institution. 
*o   punish  these  errors  too  severely  would  be 

>  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of  the  public 
bcrty.  The  way  to  prevent  these  irregular 
iterpositions  of  the  people  is  to  give  them  full 
1  formation  of  their  affairs  through  the  chan- 
els  of  the  public  papers,  and  to  contrive  that 
)ose  papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass 
f  the  people.  The  basis  of  our  government  be- 
IK  tbe  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  ob- 


ject should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  newspapers 
without  a  government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  prefer  the  latter.  But  I  should  mean 
that  every  man  should  receive  those  papers, 
and  be  capable  of  reading  them. — ^To  Edward 
Carrington.  ii,  99.  Ford  eo.,  iv,  359.  (P., 
1787.) 

7848.  SHAYS'S  REBELLION,  XXn- 
alarmed  by. — I  had  seen  without  alarm  ac- 
counts of  the  disturbances  in  the  East.  *  *  * 
I  can  never  fear  that  things  will  go  far  wrong 
where  common  sense  has  fair  play. — To  John 
Adams,    ii,  73.     (P.,  1786.) 

7849. .    The    late    rebellion    in 

Massachusetts  has  given  more  alarm  than  I 
think  it  should  have  done.  Calculate  that  one 
rebellion  in  thirteen  States  *n  the  course  of 
eleven  years,  is  but  one  for  each  State  in  a 
century  and  a  half.  No  country*  should  be  so 
long  without  one.  Nor  will  any  degree  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  government  prevent  in- 
surrections. France,  with  all  its  despotism, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  al- 
ways in  arms,  has  had  three  insurrections  in 
the  three  years  I  have  been  here,  in  every  one 
of  which  greater  numbers  were  engaged  than  in 
Massachusetts,  and  a  ^reat  deal  more  blood  was 
spilt.  In  Turkey,  which  Montesquieu  supposes 
more  despotic,  insurrections  are  the  events  of 
every  day.  In  England,  where  the  hand  of 
power  is  lighter  than  here,  but  heavier  than 
with  us,  they  happen  every  half  dozen  years. 
Compare  again  the  ferocious  depredations  of 
their  insurgents  with  the  order,  the  moderation, 
and  the  almost  self-extinguishment  of  ours.  — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  331.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  479. 
(P..   1787.) 

7850.  SHAYS'S  REBELLION,  TTiiJuBti- 
fiahle. — I  am  impatient  to  learn  your  senti- 
ments on  the  late  troubles  in  the  Eastern 
States.  So  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  they  do  not 
appear  to  threaten  serious  consequences.  Those 
States  have  suffered  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
channels  of  their  commerce,  which  haye  not  yet 
found  other  issues.  This  must  render  money 
scarce,  and  make  the  people  uneasy.  This  un- 
easiness has  produced  acts  absolutely  unjustifi- 
able "5  but  I  hope  they  will  provoke  no  severities 
from  their  governments.  A  consciousness  of 
those  in  power  that  their  administration  of  the 
public  affairs  has  been  honest  may,  perhaps, 
produce  too  great  a  degree  of  indignation ;  and 
those  characters,  wherein  fear  predominates 
over  hope,  may  apprehend  too  much  from  these 
instances  of  irregularity.  They  may  conclude 
too  hastily  that  nature  has  formed  man  in- 
susceptible of  any  other  government  than  that 
of  force,  a  conclusion  not  founded  in  truth 
nor  experience. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  104. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  361.     (P.,   1787.) 

7851.  SHEEP,  Profits  from.— I  had 
never  before  considered,  with  due  attention, 
the  profit  from  sheep.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
put  the  farm  into  that  form  exactly  the  ensu- 
ing autumn,  but  against  another  I  hope  I  shall. 
— -To  President  Washington,  iv,  5.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  83.     (Pa.,  1793) 

7852.  SHEEP,  Protection  of. — If  you  re- 
turn to  us,  bring  a  couple  of  pair  of  true-bred 
shepherd's  dogs.  You  will  add  a  valuable  pos- 
session to  a  countrv  now  beginning  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep. — To 
DuPONT  DE  Nemours,    v,  433.     (W.,  1809.) 

7858.  SHEEP,  WolTes  and. — Sheep  are 
subject   to    many    diseases   which    carry    them 
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off  in  great  numbers.  In  the  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  Virginia  they  are  subject  to  the  wolf, 
and  in  all  parts  of  it  to  dogs.  These  are  great 
obstacles  to  their  multiplication. — Notes  on 
Arthur  Young's  Letter.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  85. 
(179J.) 

7854.  SHEEP   (Kerinos),   Importlxig. — 

The  necessity  we  are  under,  and  the  determina- 
tion we  have  formed  of  emancipating  ourselves 
from  a  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for 
manufactures  which  may  be  advantageously 
established  among  ourselyes,  has  produced  a 
very  general  desire  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  wool  by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino 
race  of  sheep.  Your  sense  of  the  duties  you 
owe  to  your  station  will  not  permit  me  to  ask, 
nor  yourself  to  do  any  act  which  might  com- 
promit  you  with  the  government  [Spain]  with 
which  you  reside,  or  forfeit  that  confidence  on 
their  part  which  can  alone  enable  you  to  be 
useful  to  your  country.  But,  as  far  as  that  will 
permit  you  to  give  aid  to  the  procuring  and 
bringing  away  some  of  the  valuable  race,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  soliciting  you  to  do  so.  It  will 
be  an  important  service  rendered  to  your  coun- 
try; to  which  you  will  be  further  encouraged 
by  the  assurance  that  the  enterprise  is  solely  on 
the  behalf  of  agricultural  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished character  in  Washington  and  its 
neighborhood,  with  a  view  of  disseminating  the 
benefits  of  their  success  as  widely  as  they  can. 
Without  any  interest  in  it  myself,  other  than 
the  general  one,  I  cannot  help  wishing  a  favor- 
able result  ♦  *  ♦  .—To  George  W.  Irving,  v, 
479.     (M.,  Nov.  1809.) 

7855.  SHEEP  (Kerinos),  Present  of.— I 
send  you  a  Merino  ram  of  full  blood,  born  of 
my  imported  ewe  of  the  race  called  Agueirrcs, 
by  the  imported  ram  of  the  Paular  race  which 
belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  sold 
by  order  of  the  Junto  of  Estremadura,  was 
purchased  and  sent  to  me,  1810,  by  Mr.  Jarvis. 
our  consul  at  Lisbon.  The  Paulars  are  deemed 
the  finest  race  in  Spain  for  size  and  wool  taken 
together,  the  Agueirrcs  superior  to  all  in  wool, 
but  small. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  109.     (M.,  1818.) 

7856.  SHEEP  (Kerinos),  Baising.— I 
thank  you  [President  Madison]  for  your  prom- 
ised attention  to  my  portion  of  the  Merinos. 
•  ♦  ♦  What  shall  we  do  with  them?  I  have 
been  so  disgusted  with  the  scandalous  extor- 
tions lately  practiced  in  the  sale  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  with  the  ascription  of  patriotism  and 
praise  to  the  sellers,  as  if  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars apiece  they  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
receive  were  not  rewards  enough,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  as  right,  whatever  is  the 
reverse  of  what  they  have  done.  Since  fortune 
has  put  the  occasion  upon  us,  is  it  not  incum- 
bent upon  us  so  to  dispose  this  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  our  country,  as  to  put  to  shame 
those  who,  forgetting  their  own  wealth,  and 
the  honest  simplicity  of  the  farmers,  have 
thought  them  fit  objects  of  the  shaving  art. 
and  to  excite,  by  a  better  example,  the  con- 
demnation due  to  theirs?  No  sentiment  is 
more  acknowledged  in  the  family  of  agricultur- 
ists than  that  the  few  who  can  afford  it  should 
incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  all  new  improve- 
ments, and  give  the  benefit  freely  to  the  many 
of  more  restricted  circumstances.  The  Q«e9- 
t'on  then  recurs,  what  are  we  to  do  with  them? 
I  shall  be  willing  to  concur  with  you  in  any 
plan  you  shall  approve,  and  in  order  that  we 
mav  have  some  proposition  to  begin  uoon.  I 
will  throw  out  a  first  idea,  to  be  modified  or 
postponed  to  whatever  you  shall  think  better. 


Give  all  the  full-blooded  males  we  can  raise  tc 
the  different  counties  of  our  State,  one  to  cack 
as  fast  as  we  can  furnish  them.     And  as  thert     ] 
must  be  some  rule  of  priority  for  the  distribu- 
tion, let  us  begin  with  our  own  counties,  which 
are  contiguous  and  nearly  central  to  the  State, 
an(f  proceed,   circle  after  circle,   till  we  have 
given  a  ram  to  every  county.     This  will  tak: 
about  seven  years,  if  we  add  to  the  fall  de- 
scendants those  which  will  have  passed  to  tbe 
fourth    generation    from    common    ewes.     Tu 
make  the  benefit  of  a  single  male   as  gmen. 
as  practicable  to  the  county,  we  may  ask  some 
known    character    in    each   county    to    have  a 
small  soc'ety   formed  which   shall   receive  the 
animal   and  prescribe   rules   for   his   care  ar.4 
government.     We   should   retain   ourselves  aii 
the  full-blooded  ewes,  that  they  may  enable  ss 
the  sooner  to  furnish  a  male  to  every  county. 
When  all  shall  have  been  provided  with  rams, 
we  may  in  a  year  or  two  more,  be  in  a  cond - 
tion  to  give  a  ewe  also  to  every  county,  if  it 
be  thought  necessary.  *  *  *  In  the  meantime 
we  shall  not  be  without  a  profit  indemnifying 
our  trouble  and  expense.    For  if  of  our  present 
stock  of  common  ewes,  we  place  with  the  ram  as 
many  as  he  may  be  competent  to,  suppose  fifty 
we  may  sell  the  male  lambs  of  every  year  lor 
such  reasonable  price  as,  in  addition  to  the  wool, 
will  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  flock.    The 
first  year  they  will  be  half-bloods,  the  second 
three-quarters,  the  third  seven-eighths,  and  the 
fourth  full-blooded.     If  we  take  care  in  sell  ng 
annually  half  the  ewes  also,  to  keep  those  of 
the  highest  blood,  this  will  be  a  fund  for  kind- 
nesses to  our  friends^  as  well  as  for  indemni- 
fication to  ourselves;  and  our  whole  State  may 
thus,   from  this  small  stock,  so  dispersed,  be 
filled  in  a  very  few  years  with  this  valuable 
race,  and  more  satisfaction  result  to  ourselves 
than   money   ever   administered  to   the   bosom 
of  a  shaver.     Ther«  will  be  danger  that  what 
is  here  proposed,  though  but  an  act  of  ordinan 
duty,  may  be  perverted  into  one  of  ostentation 
but   malice   will   always  find  bad   motives   i^t 
good    actions.      Shall    we   therefore    never    ^lo 
good? — To  President  Madison,    v,  $22.     (M. 
1810.) 

7867.  SHELLS,  Qrowth  of.— It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  induce  me  to  ^ive  up  the  theoo 
of  the  growth  of  shells,  without  their  bcin^ 
the  nidus  of  animals.  It  is  only  an  idea,  and 
not  an  opinion,  with  me.  In  the  Notes  [on 
Virginia]  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  had  observed  that  there  were 
three  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  these  sher*^ 

1.  That  they  have  been  depos'ted,  even  in  the 
highest    mountains,    by    an    universal    deluge. 

2.  That  they,  with  the  calcareous  stones  and 
earths,  are  animal  remains.  3.  That  they 
grow  or  shoot  as  crystals  do.  I  find  that  I  could 
swallow  the  last  opinion,  sooner  than  e  tfaer 
of  the  others;  but  I  have  not  yet  swallowed  it 
Another  opinion  might  have  been  added,  thjt 
some  throe  of  nature  has  forced  up  parts  which 
had  been  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  But  have  wc 
any  better  proof  of  such  an  effort  of  nature 
than  of  her  shooting  a  lapid'fic  juice  fnto  the 
form  of  a  shell  ?  No  such  convulsion  has  taken 
place  in  our  time,  nor  within  the  annals  of  his- 
tory; nor  is  the  distance  greater  between  the 
shooting  of  the  lapidific  iuice  into  the  form  of 
a  crystal  or  a  diamond,  wh'ch  we  see.  and  into 
the  form  of  a  shell,  which  we  do  not  see.  than 
between  the  forcing  volcanic  matter  a  little 
above  the  surface^  where  it  is  in  fusion,  which 
we  see,  and  the  forcing  the  bed  of  the  sea 
fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  ordinary  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  we  do  not  see.  It  is 
not  possible  to  believe  any  of  the^e  hypotheses ; 
and,  «f  we  lean  towards  any  of  them,  it  should 
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be  only  till  some  other  is  produced,  more  anal- 
agous  to  the  known  operations  of  nature. — To 
Mr.  Rittenhouse.     i,  515.     (?•.  178^-) 

7858.  8HELI<8,  Voltaire's  erroTB.— I 
have  lately  become  acauainted  with  a  memoir 
on  a  petrifaction  mixed  with  shells  by  a  Mon- 
sieur de  La  Sauvagere,  giving  an  exact  account 
of  what  Voltaire  had  erroneously  stated  in  his 

?uestions  Encyclopediques,  article  coquilles, 
roni  wlience  I  had  transferred  it  into  my 
Notes.  Having  been  lately  at  Tours,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  enquiring  into  de  La  Sauvagere's 
character  and  the  facts  he  states.  The  result 
was  entirely  in  his  and  their  favor.  This  fact 
is  so  curious,  so  circumstantially  detailed,  and 
yet  so  little  like  anv  known  operation  of  nature, 
that  it  throws  the  mind  under  absolute  sus- 
pense.— To  Rev.  James  Madison,  ii,  247.  (P., 
1787.)     See  Deluge. 

7859.  BSEBJFFy  Election  in  Virginia. 

—High  sheriffs  *  *  *  of  Counties  shall 
be  annually  elected  by  those  qualified  to  vote 
for  Representatives;  and  no  person  who  shall 
have  served  as  high  sheriff  one  year  shall  be 
capable  of  being  reelected  to  the  said  office,  in 
the  same  county,  till  he  shall  have  been  out  of 
office  five  years. — Proposed  Constitution 
FOR  Virginia.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  20.    (June  1776.) 

7860.  SHEBI7V,    Important    office.— 

The  office  of  sheriff  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  executive  offices  of  the  county. — To 
Samuel  Kerchivau  yii,  11.  Ford  bd.,  x,  38. 
(M.,  1816.) 

7861.  SHIPPINQ  (American),  British 
hostility.— The  British  Parliament  have  a 
bill  before  them  for  allowing  wheat,  imported 
in  British  bottoms,  to  be  warehoused  free.  In 
order  further  to  circumscribe  the  carrying  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States,  they  now  refuse  to 
consider  as  an  American  bottom  any  vessel  not 
but'lt  here.  By  this  construction,  they  take 
from  us  the  right  of  defining,  by  our  own  laws, 
what  vessels  shall  be  deemed  ours,  and  natural- 
ized here;  and  in  the  event  of  a  war,  in  which 
-we  should  be  neutral,  they  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  benefit  ourselves  of  our  neutrality,  by 
increasing  suddenly,  by  purchase  and  naturali- 
sation, our  means  of  carriage.  If  we  are  per- 
roitted  to  do  this  by  building  only,  the  war  will 
be  over  before  we  can  be  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. — To  President  Washington. 
iii,  249.     Ford  ed.,  v,  322.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

7862. .  Great  Britain  is  still  en- 
deavoring to  plunder  us  of  our  carrying  busi- 
ness. The  Parliament  have  a  bill  before  them 
to.  admit  wheat  brought  in  British  bottoms  to  be 
warehoused  rent  free,  so  that  the  merchants 
are  already  giving  a  preference  to  British  bot- 
roms  for  that  commodity.  Should  we  lose  the 
transportation  of  our  own  wheat,  it  will  out 
fiown  a  great  proportion  of  our  shipping,  al- 
i-cady  puslied  by  British  vessels  out  of  some  of 
t  lie  best  branches  of  business.  In  order  further 
to  circumscribe  our  carrying,  the  Commission- 
#-rp  of  the  Treasury  have  lately  determined  to 
;\r\mit  no  vessel  as  American,  unless  built  here. 
This  takes  from  us  the  right  of  prescribing  by 
c»tjr  own  laws  the  conditions  of  naturalizing 
-v'csscls  in  orr  own  country,  and  in  the  event  of 
a.  war  in  which  we  should  be  neutral,  prevents 
our  increasing,  by  purchase,  the  quantity  of  our 
^.tiipp'ng,  so  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  full 
1  fCfnefit  of  the  neutrality  of  our  flag.  If  we  are 
t*->  add  to  our  own  stock  of  shipping  only  as 
rnuch  as  we  can  build,  a  war  will  be  over  be- 
i^ore  we  shall  be  the  better  of  it. — To  James 
>^oNROE.     Ford  ed.,  v,  318.     (Pa.,  1791) 


7863. .  Our  ships,  though  pur- 
chased and  navigatated  by  their  own  [British] 
subjects,  are  not  permitted  to  be  used  even  in 
their  trade  with  us.  While  the  vessels  of  other 
nations  are  secured  by  standing  laws,  which 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  the  concurrent  will  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  British  legislature, 
in  carrying  thither  any  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  which  may 
be  lawfully  carried  in  any  vessels,  ours,  with 
the  same  prohibition  of  what  is  foreign,  are 
further  prohibited  bv  a  standing  law  (12  Car. 
2,  18,  sect.  3,)  [the  Navigation  Act]  from  carry- 
ing thither  all  and  any  of  our  own  domestic  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures.  A  subsequent  act, 
indeed,  has  authorized  their  executive  to  permit 
the  carriage  of  our  own  productions  in  our  own 
bottoms,  at  its  sole  discretion;  and  the  per- 
mission has  been  given  from  year  to  year  by 
proclamation,  but  subject  every  moment  to  be 
withdrawn  on  that  single  will;  in  which  event, 
our  vessels  having  anything  on  board,  stand 
interdicted  from  the  entry  of  all  British  ports. 
The  disadvantage  of  a  tenure  which  may  be 
so  suddenly  discontinued,  was  experienced  by 
our  merchants  on  a  late  occasion  (April  12, 
1792),  when  an  official  notification  that  this  law 
would  be  strictly  enforced,  gave  them  just  ap- 
prehensions for  the  fate  of  their  vessels  and 
cargoes  despatched  or  destined  for  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain.  The  minister  of  that  court,  in- 
deed, frankly  expressed  his  personal  convic- 
tion that  the  words  of  the  order  went  farther 
than  was  intended,  and  so  he  afterwards  offi- 
cially informed  us;  but  the  embarrassments  of 
the  moment  were  real  and  great,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  renewal  lays  our  commerce  to 
that  country  under  the  same  species  of  dis- 
couragement as  to  other  countries,  where  it  is 
regulated  by  a  single  legislator;  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  noticed, 
that  our  navigation  is  excluded  from  the  se- 
curity of  fixed  laws,  while  that  security  is  given 
to  the  navigation  of  others. — Foreign  Cou- 
merce  Report,  vii,  641.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  474. 
(Dec.  1793.) 

7864.  SHIFPINQ  (American),  French 
decree  against. — The  French  decree  making 
the  vessel,  friendly  or  enemy,  according  to  the 
hands  by  which  the  cargo  was  manutactured. 
has  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia.  Its  operation  is  not 
yet  perhaps  well  understood ;  but  it  probably 
will  put  our  shipping  out  of  competition,  be- 
cause British  bottoms,  which  can  come  under 
convoy,  will  alone  be  trusted  with  return  car- 
goes. Ours,  losing  this  benefit,  would  need  a 
higher  freight  out,  in  which,  therefore,  they 
will  be  underbid  by  the  British.  They  must 
then  retire  from  the  competition. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  220.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  216.  (Pa., 
March   1798.) 

7865.  SHIFFINQ  (American),  Naviga- 
tion act.— Our  navigation  law  (if  it  be  wise 
to  have  any)  should  be  the  reverse  of  that  of 
England.  Instead  of  confining  importations  to 
home-bottoms,  or  those  of  the  producing  na- 
tion, I  think  we  should  confine  exportaiions 
to  home-bottoms,  or  to  those  of  nat^'ons  having 
treaties  with  us.  Our  exportations  are  heavy, 
and  would  nourish  a  great  force  of  our  own, 
or  be  a  tempting  price  to  the  nation  to  whom 
we  should  offer  a  participation  of  it,  in  ex- 
change for  free  access  to  all  their  possessions. 
This  is  an  object  to  which  our  government 
alone  is  adequate,  in  the  gross ;  but  I  have  ven- 
tured to  pursue  it  here  [France],  so  far  as  the 
consumption  of  our  productions  by  this  country 
extends.     Thus,    in    our   arrangements    relative 
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to  tobacco,  none  can  be  received  here,  but  in 
French  or  American  bottoms.  This  is  employ- 
ment for  near  two  thousand  seamen,  and  puts 
nearly  that  number  of  British  out  of  employ. — 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  536.  Foro  ed,, 
V.  58.     (P.,  1788.) 

7866.  SHIPPINQ  (American),  Feca- 
liaritieB  of.^It  is  doubted  whether  it  will  be 
expedient  to  regulate  the  duty,  payable  by 
an  American  vessel  entering  a  French  port, 
either  by  her  draught  or  the  number  of  her 
masts.  If  by  the  draught  of  water,  it  will  fall 
unequally  on  us  as  a  nation;  because  we  build 
our  vessels  sharp-bottomed,  for  swift  sailing, 
so  that  they  draw  more  water  than  those  of 
other  nations,  of  the  same  burthen.  If  by  the 
number  of  masts,  it  will  fall  unequally  on  in- 
dividuals; because  we  often  see  ships  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and  brigs  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  This,  then,  would  produce 
an  inequality  among  individuals  of  six  to  one. 
The  present  principle  is  the  most  just,  to  regu- 
late by  the  burthen. — ^To  Count  de  Mont- 
uoRXN.     ii,  172.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  399.     (P.,  1787.) 

7867.  SHIPPINQ  (American),  Protec- 
tion of.— When  a  nation  refuses  to  consider 
any  vessel  as  ours  which  has  not  been  built 
within  our  territories,  we  should  refuse  to  con- 
sider as  theirs,  any  vessel  not  built  within  their 
territories. — Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vi, 
649.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  482.     (Dec.  I793-) 

7868.  SHIPPING  (American),  SimpU- 
fication  of  duties. — It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  these  duties  should  be  reduced  to  a  single 
one.  Their  names  and  numbers  perplex  and 
harass  the  merchant  more  than  their  amount; 
subject  him  to  imposition,  and  to  the  suspicion 
of  It  when  there  is  none. — To  Count  de  Mont- 
MORiN.     ii,  173-     Ford  ed.,  iv,  400.     (P.,  1787.) 

7869.  SHIPPING  (American),  West  In- 
dian trade. — The  British  allow  our  commodi- 
ties to  be  taken  from  our  own  ports  to  the 
West  Indies  in  their  vessels  only.  Let  us  allow 
their  vessels  to  take  them  to  no  port.  The 
transportation  of  our  own  produce  is  worth 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling annually,  will  employ  200,000  tonnage  of 
ships,  and  12,000  seamen  constantly.  It  will 
be  no  misfortune  that  Great  Britain  obliges  us 
to  exclude  her  from  a  participation  in  this 
business.  Our  own  shipping  will  grow  fast 
under  the  exclusion,  and  till  it  is  equal  to  the 
object  the  Dutch  will  supply  us. — To  James 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  37.  (P.,  1785-)  See 
Commerce.  Duties,  Discriminating,  Flag 
Protection  and  Navigation. 

7870.  SHIPS,  PaesportB.— It  has  been 
stated  in  our  treaties  with  the  French,  Dutch 
and  Prussians,  that  when  it  happens  that  either 
party  is  at  war,  and  the  other  neutral,  the 
neutral  shall  give  passports  of  a  certain  tenor 
to  the  vessels  belonging  to  their  subjects^  in 
order  to  avoid  dissension ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  passports  of  such  high  import  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  should 
have  the  highest  sanction ;  that  of  the  signature 
of  the  President,  and  seal  of  the  United  States. 
The  authority  of  Congress  also,  in  the  case 
of  sea  letters  to  East  India  vessels,  was  in  favor 
of  this  sanction.  It  is  now  become  a  question 
whether  these  passports  shall  be  given  only  to 
ships  owned  and  built  in  the  United  States,  or 
may  be  given  also  to  those  owned  in  the  United 
States,  though  built  in  foreign  countries.  The 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  our  government  in 
all   places   where   they   may   lawfully   go.     No 


laws  forbid  a  merchant  to  buy,  own,  and  use 
a  foreign-buUt  vessel.  She  is,  then,  his  lawful 
property,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his 
nation  wherever  he  is  lawfully  using  her.  The 
laws,  indeed,  for  the  encouragement  of  ship- 
building, have  given  to  home-built  vessels  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  being  registered  and  pay- 
ing lighter  duties.  To  this  privilege,  therefore. 
the  foreign-built  vessel,  though  owned  at 
home,  does  not  pretend.  But  the  laws  have  not 
said  that  they  withdraw  their  protection  frctn 
the  foreign-built  vessel.  To  this  protection, 
then,  she  retains  her  title,  notwithstanding  the 
preference  given  to  the  home-built  vea»el  as  to 
duties.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  because  the 
law  has  given  one  valuable  right  to  home-bn  It 
vessels,  to  infer  that  it  had  taken  away  al 
rights  from  those  foreign-built.  In  conformity 
with  the  idea  that  all  the  vessels  of  a  State  are 
entitled  to  its  protection,  the  treaties  before 
menioned  have  settled  that  passports  shall  be 

given,  not  merely  to  vessels  buUt  in  the  Un>ted 
tateS;  but  to  the  vessels  belonging  to  them: 
and  when  one  of  these  nations  shall  take  a 
vessel,   if   she   has   not   such   a  passport,   they 
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United  States,  and  is,  therefore,  lawful  prize; 
so  that  to  refuse  these  passports  to  foreign- 
built  vessels  belonging  to  our  merchants,  is  tu 
give  them  up  to  capture  with  their  cargoes. 
♦  *  *  France  and  Holland  permit  our  ves- 
sels to  be  neutralized  with  them ;  not  even  to 
suffer  theirs  to  be  purchased  here  mi^ht  i;ive 
them  just  cause  to  revoke  the  privilege  of 
naturalization  ^iven  to  ours,  and  would  inflict 
on  the  ship-building  States  and  artizans  a  se- 
vere injury.  Objection,  To  protect  foreign- 
built  vessels  will  lessen  the  demand  for  ship- 
building here.  Answer.  Not  all;  because  as 
long  as  we  can  build  cheaper  than  other  na- 
tions, we  shall  be  employed  in  preference  to 
others;   besides,   shall   we  permit   the   greatest 

Eart  of  the  produce  of  our  fields  to  rot  on  our 
ands,  or  lose  half  its  value  by  subjecting  it  to 
high  insurance,  merely  that  our  ahip-bailders 
may  have  brisker  employ?  Shall  the  whole 
mass  of  our  farmers  be  sacrificed  to  the  class 
of  ship  Wrights?  Obiection.  There  will  be  col- 
lusive transfers  of  foreign  ships  to  our  mer- 
chants, merely  to  obtain  for  them  the  cover  of 
our  passports.  Answer.  The  same  objection 
lies  to  giving  passports  to  home-built  vessels. 
They  may  be  owned,  and  are  owned  by  for- 
eigners, and  may  be  coUusively  re-transferred 
to  our  merchants  to  obtain  our  passports.  To 
lessen  the  danger  of  collusion,  however,  i 
should  be  for  delivering  passports  in  our  own 
ports  only.  If  they  were  to  be  sent  blank  to 
foreign  ports,  to  be  delivered  there,  the  power 
of  checking  collusion  would  be  small,  and  they 
might  be  employed  to  cover  purooses  of  no 
benefit  to  us  (which  we  ought  not  to  counte- 
nance), and  to  throw  our  vessels  out  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  if  issued  only  to  vessels  in  our  own 
ports,  we  can  generally  be  certain  that  the 
vessel  is  our  property;  and  always  that  the 
cargo  is  of  our  produce.  State  the  case  that 
it  shall  be  found  that  all  our  shipping,  home- 
built  and  foreign-built,  is  inadequate  to  the 
transportat'on  of  our  produce  to  market;  so 
that  after  all  these  are  loaded,  there  shall  yet 
remain  produce  on  hand.  This  must  he  put 
into  vessels  owned  by  foreigners.  Should  these 
obtain  collusively  the  protection  of  our  pass- 
port, it  will  cover  their  vessel,  indeed,  but  it 
will  cover  also  our  cargo,  I  repeat  it,  then,  that 
if  the  issuing  passports  oe  continued  to  our  ports, 
•t  will  be  our  own  vessels  for  the  most  part, 
and  always  our  cargoes  which  will  be  covered 
by  them.  I  am.  therefore,  of  opin*on.  that  pass- 
ports ought  to  be  issued  to  all  vessels  belonging 
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to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  onW  on 
their  clearing  out  from  our  own  ports,  and  for 
that  voyage  only. — Opinion  on  Ship  Pass- 
lORTS.   vii,  624.     (May  I793.) 

7871. ,    The  most  important  in- 

teicsts  of  the  United  Stotes  hang  upon  this 
quest  on.  [Giving  passports  to  forcign-buiit 
ships.]  The  produce  of  the  earth  is  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth.  Our  home-built  vessels 
would  suffice  for  the  transportation  of  a  very 
small  part  of  this  produce  to  market,  and  even 
a  part  of  these  vessels  will  be  withdrawn  bv 
high  premiums  to  other  lines  of  business.  All 
the  rest  of  our  produce,  then,  must  remain  on 
our  hands,  or  have  its  price  reduced  by  a  war 
insurance.  Many  descr  ptions  of  our  produce 
will  not  bear  this  reduction  and  would,  there- 
fore, remain  on  hand.  We  shall  lose,  also,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  profits  of  navigation. 
Ihc  great  harvest  for  these  is  when  other  na- 
tions are  at  war,  and  our  flag  neutral.  But  if 
we  can  augment  our  stock  of  shipping  only  by 
the  slow  process  of  building,  the  harvest  will 
be  over  while  we  are  only  preparing  instru- 
ments to  reap  it.  The  moment  of  breeding  sea- 
men will  be  lost  for  want  of  bottoms  to  embark 
them  in. — Opinion  on  Ship  Passports,  vu, 
625.     (May  1793) 

7872. .    It  has  been  stated  in  our 

treaties  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Prussians, 
that  when  it  happens  that  either  party  is  at  war, 
and  the  other  neutral,  the  neutral  shall  give 
passports  of  a  certain  tenor  to  the  vessels  be- 
longing to  their  subjects,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
sension ;  and  it  nas  been  thought  that  passports 
of  such  high  import  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  our  citizens  should  have  the  highest  sanc- 
tion ;  that  of  the  signature  of  the  President,  and 
seal  of  the  United  States.  The  authority  of 
Congress  also,  in  the  case  of  sea  letters  to  East 
India  vessels,  was  in  favor  of  this  sanction. 
1 1  is  now  become  a  question  whether  these  pass- 
ports shall  be  given  only  to  ships  owned  and 
built  in  the  United  btates,  or  may  be  given  also 
to  those  owned  in  the  United  States,  though 
built  in  foregn  countries.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  am  of 
opinion  that  passports  ou^ht  to  be  issued  to  all 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  on  their  clearing  out  from  our 
own  ports,  and  for  that  voyage  only. — Opinion 
ON  Ship  Passports,  vii,  624-6.    (Dec.  i793-) 

7873. .    As  our  citizens  are  free 

to  purchase  and  use  foreign-built  vessels,  and 
these,  like  all  their  other  lawful  property,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  government, 
passports  will  be  issued  to  them  as  freely  as 
to  home-built  vessels.  This  is  strictly  within 
our  treaties,  the  letter  of  which,  as  well  as 
their  spirit,  authorizes  passports  to  all  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  SSO*  PoR^  ed.,  vi, 
242.     (Pa.,   1793) 

7874. .    Before    the    receipt    of 

*  *  ♦  the  form  of  your  passports,  it  had 
l>een  determined  here,  that  passports  should  be 
issued  in  our  own  ports  only,  as  well  to  secure 
lis  against  those  collusions  which  would  be 
fraudulent  towards  our  friends,  and  would  in- 
troduce a  competition  mjurious  to  our  own  ves- 
sels, as  to  induce  these  to  remain  in  our  own 
service,  and  thereby  give  to  the  productions  of 
our  own  soil  the  nrotection  of  its  own  flag  in  its 
passage  to  foreign  markets. — To  Thomas 
Pinckney.  iii,  5So-  Po»d  ^v  vi,  342.  (Pa., 
May  1701) 

7875. .    It    is    determined    that 

passports  shall  be  given  in  our  own  ports  only, 


and  to  serve  but  for  one  voyage.  It  has  also 
been  determined  that  they  shall  be  g'ven  to  all 
vessels  bond  fide  owned  by  American  citizens 
wholly,  whether  built  here  or  not.  Our  pxop- 
erty,  whether  in  the  form  of  vessels,  cargoes, 
or  anything  else,  has  a  risrht  to  pass  the  seas 
untouched  by  any  nation,  by  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  where  a  vessel 
was  built,  but  where  she  is  owned. — To  Gouv- 
ERNEUR  Morris,  iii,  581.  Ford  ed,,  vi,  301. 
(Pa.,  June   1793.) 

7876. .  The  most  rigorous  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  vessel,  not 
wholly  and  bond  fide  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens, from  obtaining  our  passports.  It  is  much 
our  interest  to  prevent  the  competition  of  other 
nations  from  taking  from  us  the  benefits  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  neutrality  of 
our  flag. — To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  582. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  301.     (Pa.,  June  I793-) 

7877.  SHIPS,  Purchase  of  foreifirn. — ^As 
our  home-built  vessels  are  adequate  to  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  transportation,  if  we 
could  not  suddenly  augment  the  stock  of  our 
shipping,  our  produce  would  be  subject  to  war 
insurance  in  the  vessels  of  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, though  we  remain  at  peace  ourselves. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  550.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
242.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

7878, .    Had  it  not  been  in  our 

power  to  enlarge  our  national  stock  of  shipping 
suddenly  in  the  present  exigency,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  produce  must  have  remained  on 
our  hands  for  want  of  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  market. — To  Gouverneur  Morris. 
iii,  581.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  301.     (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

7879 .  With  respect  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  shipping,  our  merchants  have  no 
need  *  *  *  of  a  permission  to  buy  up  for- 
eign bottoms.  There  is  no  law  prohibiting  it, 
and  when  bought  they  are  American  property, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  pass  freely  by  our  treat- 
ies with  some  nations,  and  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, with  all.  Such  accordimi^ly,  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Executive,  will  receive  Amer- 
ican passports.  They  will  not  be  entitled,  in- 
deed, to  import  goods  on  the  low  duties  of 
home-built  vessels,  the  laws  having  confined 
that  privilege  to  these  only. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   iv,  7.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  323.     (Pa.,  i793-) 

7880.  SHIPS,  Beglsters.— Our  laws,  in- 
deed, indulge  home-built  vessels  with  the  pa]^- 
ment  of  a  lower  tonnage,  and  to  evidence  their 
right  to  this,  permit  them  alone  to  take  out 
registers  from  our  own  oflices ;  but  they  do  not 
exclude  fore'gn-built  vessels  owned  by  our  citi- 
zens from  any  other  right. — To  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney.   iii.  550.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  242.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

7881. .    The  laws  of  the  United 

States  confine  registers  to  home-built  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens:  but  they  do  not  make  it 
unlawful  for  citizens  to  own  foreign-built  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  treaties  give  the  right  of  sea-let- 
ters to  all  vessels  belonging  to  citizens.  But 
who  are  citizens?  The  laws  of  registry  con- 
sider a  citizenship  obtained  by  a  foreigner  who 
comes  merely  for  that  purpose,  and  returns  to 
reside  in  his  own  country,  as  fraudulent,  and 
deny  a  register  to  such  an  one,  even  owning 
home-built  vessels.  I  consider  the  distinction 
as  sound  and  safe,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
give  sea-letters  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  such  a 
pseudo-citizen.  It  compromises  our  peace,  by 
lending  our  flacr  to  cover  the  goods  of  one  of 
the  belligerents  to  the  injury  of  the  other.  It 
produces  vexatious  searches  on  the  vessels  of 
our  real  citizens,  and  gives  to  others  the  par- 
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ticipation  of  our  neutral  advantages,  which  be- 
long to  the  real  citizen  only. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin,    iv,  s66.     (1805.) 

—  SHIPS,  Screw-propeller.— See  Inven- 
tions. 

7882.  SHIPS,  Sea-letters.— Sea-letters 
are  the  creatureb  of  treaties.  No  act  of  the 
ordinary  Legislature  requires  them.  The  only 
treaties  now  existing  with  us,  and  calling  for 
them,  are  those  with  Holland,  Spain,  Prussia, 
and  France.  In  the  two  former,  we  have  stipu- 
lated that  when  the  other  party  shall  be  at  war, 
the  vessels  belonging  to  our  people  shall  be 
furnished  with  sea-letters;  in  the  two  latter, 
that  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  shall  be  so 
furnished.  France  being  now  at  war,  the  sea- 
letter  is  made  necessary  for  our  vessels ;  and 
consequently  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  them. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin,     iv,  566.     (1805.) 

7883. .    I    would   propose   as   a 

rule  that  sea-letters  be  given  to  all  vessels  be- 
longing  to  citizens  under  whose  ownership  of  a 
registered  vessel  such  vessel  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  her  register. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,     iv,    567.     (1805.; 

7884.  SHIPS,  Subsidies  for.— I  should  be 
happy  to  hear  that  Congress  thought  of  estab- 
lishing packets  of  their  own  between  New  York 
and  Havre.  *  *  ♦  Could  not  the  surplus  of 
the  Post  Office  revenue  be  applied  to  this? 
This  establishment  would  look  like  the  com- 
mencement of  a  little  Navy,  the  only  kind  of 
force  we  ought  to  possess. — To  Richard  H^nry 
Lee.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  69.     (P.,  1785.) 

7885.  SHIPS,  Tonnage  duties.— The 
French  complain  of  our  tonnage  duty ;  but  it  is 
because  it  is  not  understood.  In  the  ports  of 
France,  we  pay  fees  for  anchorage,  buoys  and 
beacons,  fees  to  measurers,  weighers  and 
gangers,  and  in  some  countries  for  light-houses. 
We  have  thought  it  better  that  the  public  here 
should  pay  all  these,  and  reimburse  itself  by  a 
consolidation  of  them  into  one  fee,  propor- 
tioned to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  there- 
fore called  by  that  name.  They  complain  that 
the  foreign  tonnage  -s  higher  than  the  do- 
mestic. If  this  complaint  had  come  from  the 
English,  it  would  not  have  been  wonderful, 
because  the  foreign  tonnage  operates  really  as 
a  tax  on  their  commerce,  which,  under  this 
name,  is  found  to  pay  16^  dollars  for  every 
dollar  paid  by  France. — To  William  Short. 
i:i.  275.     Ford  ed.,  v,  363.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

7886. .  I  like  your  idea  of  pro- 
portioning the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  to  the 
value  (in  some  degree)  of  the  property,  but  its 
bulk  must  also  be  taken'  into  consideration. — 
To  Albert  Gall.xtin.     v,  260.     (W.,   1808.) 

7887.  SHIPS,  Voyage  to  China,— I  have 

the  honor  of  enclosing  to  your  Excellency 
[Count  de  Vergennes]  a  report  of  the  voyage 
of  an  American  ship,  the  first  which  has  gone 
to  China.  The  c'rcumstances  which  induce 
Congress  to  direct  this  communication  is  the 
very  friendly  conduct  of  the  consul  of  his 
Majesty  at  Macao,  and  of  the  commanders  and 
other  officers  of  the  French  vessels  in  those  seas. 
It  has  been  with  singular  satisfaction  that  Con- 
gress have  seen  these  added  to  the  many  other 
proofs  of  the  cordiality  of  this  nation  towards 
our  citizens.  It  is  the  more  pleasing,  when  it 
appears  in  the  officers  of  government,  because 
it  is  then  viewed  as  an  emanation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  government.  It  would  be  an  additional 
gratification  to  Congress,  in  this  particular  in- 
^ance,  should  any  occasion  arise  of  notifying 


those  officers,  that  their  conduct  has  been  justly 
represented  to  your  Excellency  on  the  part  ot 
the  United  States,  and  has  met  your  ^proba- 
tion.— To  Count  db  Vergennes.     i,  456.     (P., 

-  SHIPS,  Water  for.— Sec  Salt-Wathl 
7888.  SHOBT    (WilUam),    Attachment 

to. — I  see  with  extreme  concern  that  you 
have  received  an  mpression  that  my  attach- 
ment to  you  has  become  lessened,  and  that  yoj 
have  drawn  this  inference  from  circumstancti 
taking  place  while  you  were  in  Washington. 
What  these  circumstances  could  be  is  to  ic« 
incomprehensible,  but  one  thing  I  ccrtaiclv 
know,  that  they  have  been  misconstrued.  Tbr 
this  change  could  not  be  previous  to  ray  rerre- 
ment  from  the  government  in  1794,  your  ap- 
pointments to  France,  to  Holland,  to  Spa  n  are 
proofs.  And  if,  during  my  present  place  m 
the  government,  I  have  not  met  your  desired 
the  public  motives  which  have  been  frank! v 
declared  have  given  the  real  grounds.  You 
think  them  not  founded  in  fact;  but  if  the  tes- 
timony we  receive  is  of  different  complexions, 
neither  should  wonder  at  the  difference  of  con- 
clusion drawn  by  the  other,  and  I  do  trust  thai 
you  will  become  sensible  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity, at  least,  for  supposing  a  change  in 
affections,  which  are  the  same  now  as  the> 
have  ever  been.  Certainly  I  shall  not,  on  ii-v 
part,  permit  a  difference  of  view  on  a  single 
subject  to  efface  the  recollections  and  attach 
ments  of  a  whole  life.— To  William  Shoet. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  70.     (W.,  1807.) 

7880.  SHOBT     (WilUam),     Diplomatie 

services.^Mr.  Short  has  desired  me  to  sug- 
gest his  name  as  that  of  a  person  willing  to 
become  a  legatine  secretary,  should  these  offices 
be  continued.  I  have  apprised  him  of  the  po-^ 
sibility  that  they  may  not.  You  know  my  h'gh 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  merits;  I  mtA 
therefore,  only  add  that  a  peculiar  talent  fur 
prying  into  facts  seems  to  mark  his  character 
as  proper  for  such  a  business.  He  is  young 
and  little  experienced  in  business,  though  well 
prepared  for  it.  These  defects  will  lessen 
daily.  Should  persons  be  proposed  less  proper 
on  the  whole,  you  would  on  motives  of  pub'ic 
good,  knowing  his  willingness  to  serve,  gi-e 
him  a  nomination  and  do  justice  to  his  char- 
acter.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.  iii  ^it! 
(T..  May  1783.) 

7890. ,    A   treaty   of   commerce 

between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  hav-ng  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  Baron  dc  Thulemeyer.  his 
Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  Hague, 
specially  empowered  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
being  inconsistent  with  our  other  duties  to  re- 
pair to  that  place  ourselves  for  the  purpose  ot 
executing  and  exchanging  the  instruments  of 
treaty,  we  hereby  appoint  you  special  secretao* 
for  that  purpose. — ^To  William  Short,  i.  in. 
(P..  1785.) 

7891 .  The  President  has  ap- 
pointed you  Minister  Resident  *  *  •  at 
the  Hague  which  was  approved  bv  the  Senate 
on  January  16.— To  William  Short,  iii,  322. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  425.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1792.) 

7892. .  The  President  has  joined 

you  in  a  special  and  temporary  commission  with 
Mr.  Carmichael  to  repair  to  Madrid,  and  thcrr 
negotiate  certain  matters  resnect-ng  the  navi 
gation  of  the  Mississippt.  and  other  points  of 
common  interest  between  Spain  and  us.— Ti> 
William  Short,  iii,  324.  Ford  bd,.  v.  427. 
(Pa.,  Jan.  1792.) 
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7893.  SHOBT  (William),  Private  sec- 
retary.—I  shall,  on  Mr.  Short's  return  from 
the  Hague,  appoint  him  my  private  secretary » 
till  Congress  shall  think  proper  to  signify  their 
pleasure. — To  Jam£S  Monroe,  i,  407.  Ford 
KD.,  iv,  86.     (P.,  1785.) 

7894. .  His  talents  and  charac- 
ter allow  me  to  say,  with  confidence,  [are  such] 
that  nothing  will  sufTer  in  his  hands  [during  my 
absence  from  Paris  at  home].  The  friendly  dis- 
positions of  Monsieur  de  Montmorin  would  in- 
luce  him  readily  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Short 
n  his  present  character  [private  secretary  to  Jef- 
erson] ;  but  should  any  of  his  applications  be 
lecessary  to  be  laid  before  the  (Council,  they 
night  suffer  difficulty ;  nor  could  he  attend  the 
liplomat'c  societies,  which  are  the  most  certain 
ources  of  good  intelligence.  Would  Congress 
hink  it  expedient  to  remove  the  difficulties  by 
laming  him  Secretary  of  Legation,  so  that  he 
v'ould  act,  of  course,  as  Charge  des  Affaires 
luring  my  absence? — To  John  Jay.  ii,  514. 
l\,  1788.) 

7895.  SHOBT   (WilUam),   Bejected  by 

lenate. — It  is  with  much  concern  I  inform 
ou  that  the  Senate  has  negatived  your  ap- 
otntment.  We  thought  it  best  to  keep  back 
he  nomination  to  the  close  of  the  session,  that 
he  mission  might  remain  secret  as  long  as 
ossible,  which  you  know  was  our  purpose  from 
he  beginning.  It  was  then  sent  in  with  an 
xplanation  of  its  object  and  motives.  We 
00k  for  granted,  if  any  hesitation  should  arise, 
hat  the  Senate  would  take  time,  and  that  our 
rends  in  that  body  would  make  inquiries  of 
IS.  and  give  us  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
nd  removing  objections.  But  to  our  great 
urprise,  and  with  an  unexampled  precipitancy, 
fiey  rejected  it  at  once.  This  reception  of  the 
1st  of  my  official  communications  to  them 
ould  not  be  unfe't,  nor  were  the  causes  of  it 
)oken  out  by  them.  Under  this  uncertainty, 
[r.  Madison,  on  his  entering  into  office,  pro- 
)secl  another  person  (John  Quincy  Adams), 
c  also  was  negatived,  and  the^  adjourned  sine 
c.  Our  subsequent  information  was  that,  on 
5ur  nomination,  your  long  absence  from  this 
)untry.  and  their  idea  that  you  do  not  intend 
•  return  to  it,  had  very  sensible  weight;  but 
at  all  other  motives  were  superseded  by  an 
1  willingness  to  extend  our  diplomatic  con- 
*ctions.  and  a  desire  even  to  recall  the  for- 
cjn  ministers  we  already  have.  All  were  sen- 
hie  of  the  ^eat  virtues,  the  high  character, 
e  powerful  mfluence,  and  valuable  friendship 
the  Kmperor.  But  riveted  to  the  system  of 
lentanglement  with  Europe,  they  declined  the 
oposition.  ♦  ♦  *  I  pray  you  to  place  mc 
riiis  in  curid  in  this  business  with  the  Em- 
ror.  and  to  assure  him  that  I  carry  into  my 
tirement  the  highest  veneration  for  his  vir- 
es, and  fondly  cherish  the  belief  that  his  dis- 
sjtions  and  power  are  destined  by  heaven  to 
tter.  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  condition  of 
pressed  man — To  William  Short  v,  435. 
»UD  ED.,  ix,  249.    (W.,  March  1809.)  See  261. 

7896.  SHOBT  (Williaiu),  Bepublican- 
n. — I  know  your  republicanism  to  be  pure, 
fl  that  it  is  no  decay  ot  that  wh'ch  has  em- 
tered  you  against  its  votaries  in  France,  but 
>  great  a  sensibility  at  the  partial  evil  [with] 
lich  its  object  has  been  accomplished  there 
To  William  Short,  iii,  503.  Ford  kd..  vi, 
5.      (Pa.,  17Q3) 

r897.  SHOBT  (WiUiaxn),  Talents.^! 
sh  in  the  next  election  of  delegates  for  Con- 
rss.  Short  could  be  sent.  His  talents  arc 
•at.    and   his  weight  in   our   State   must   ere 


long  become  principal. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.«  iii,  403.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

7898. .    His   talents  and  merits 

are  such  as  to  have  placed  him,  young  as  he  is, 
in  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Virginia, 
an  office  which  he  relinquished  to  visit  Europe. 
— To  Baron  Thulemeyer.     i,  369.     (P.,  1785.) 

7899.  8IEYES     (Abbe),     Logical.— The 

Abbe  Sieyes  was  the  most  logical  head  of  the 
[French]  nation.  His  pamphlet  "  Qu'est  ce 
que  le  Tiers  Etat  "f  electrified  that  country,  as 
I'a-ne's  Common  Sense  did  us. — Autobiogra- 
phy,   i,  91.     Ford  ed.,  i,  127.     (1821.) 

7900.  SILENCE,  Oolden.— We  often  re- 
pent of  what  we  have  said,  but  never  of  that 
which  we  have  not. — To  Gideon  Granger,  vi, 
3ZZ'     Ford  ed.,  ix,  458.     (M.,  1814.) 

—  SILVEB,  Intrinsic  value  of.— See 
Dollar  and  Money. 

7901.  SIMPLICITY,  Government  and.— 
I  am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal  and 
simple.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  327.     (1799.) 

7902.  .     We  have  suppressed  all 

those  public  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
tended  to  familiarize  the  public  eye  to  the 
harbingers  of  another  form  of  government. — 
To  General  Kosciusko,  iv,  430.  (W., 
April  1802.) 

7903. .    Levees  are  done  away. — 

To  Nathaniel  Macon,  iv,  396.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  52.    (W.,  May  1801.) 

7904.  SIMPLICITY,  Individual.— Let  us 
deserve  well  of  our  country  by  making  her 
interests  the  end  of  all  our  plans,  and  not 
our  own  pomp,  patronage  and  irresponsibil- 
ity.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  429.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  141.     (W.,  1802.)     See  Ceremony. 

7905.  SINCEBITY,     Language     and.— 

Such  is  become  the  prostitution  of  language 
that  sincerity  has  no  longer  distinct  terms  m 
which  to  express  her  own  truths. — To  George 
Washington,  i,  325.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  298. 
(Pa.,   1783.) 

7906.  8INCEBITY,  Valued.— Sincerity  I 
value  above  all  things;  as  between  those  who 
practice  it,  falsehood  and  malice  work  their 
efforts  in  vain. — To  William  Duanb.  iv,  590. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  431.     (W.,   1806.) 

7907.  SINCLAIB  (Sir  John),  Benefac- 
tor.— Like  our  good  old  Franklin,  your  labors 
and  science  go  all  to  the  utilities  of  human  life. 
— To  Sir  John  Sinclair,     vii,  22.     (M.,  1816.) 

7908.  SINECTJBES,  Taxation  and.— We 

do  not  mean  that  our  people  shall  be  burdened 
with  oppressive  taxes  to  provide  sinecures  for 
the  idle  or  the  wicked,  under  color  of  providing 
for  a  civil  list. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  Prop- 
osition.    Ford  ed..  i,  480.     (July  1775.) 

7909.  SLAin)EB,  Anonymous.— Your 
favor  has  been  received  *  ♦  ♦  with  the 
tribute  of  respect  due  to  a  person,  who,  un- 
urged  by  motives  of  personal  frendship  or  ac- 
quaintance, and  unaided  by  particular  informa- 
tion, will  .so  far  exercise  his  justice  as  to  ad- 
vert to  the  proofs  of  approbation  given  to  a 
public  character  by  his  own  State  and  the 
United  States,  and  weigh  them  in  the  scale 
against   the   fatherless   calumnies   he  hears  ut- 
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tcred  against  him.  These  public  acts  are 
known  even  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  my 
private  life,  and  surely  are  better  evidence  to  a 
mind  disposed  to  truth,  than  slanders  which 
no  man  will  affirm  on  his  own  knowledge,  or 
ever  saw  one  who  would. — To  UaiAU  M'Gr£G- 
ORY.     iv,  333.     (M.,  1800.) 

7910.  SLAKDEB,  Answer  to.— As  to  fed- 
eral slanders,  I  never  wished  them  to  be  an- 
swered but  by  the  tenor  of  my  life,  half  a  cen- 
tury of  which  has  been  on  a  theatre  at  which 
the  public  have  been  spectators,  and  competent 
judges  of  its  merit.  Their  approbation  has 
tnugbt  a  lesson,  useful  to  the  world,  that  the 
man  who  fears  no  truths  has  noth'ng  to  fear 
from  lies.  I  should  have  fancied  myself  half 
guilty  had  I  condescended  to  put  pen  to  paper 
in  refutation  of  their  falsehoods,  or  drawn  to 
them  respect  by  any  notice  from  myself. — ^To 
Dr.  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x,  27.  (M., 
1816.) 

7911. .  I  ascribe  these  hard  ex- 
pressions to  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  and  as  they  contain  neither  argument  nor 

?roof,  I  pass  them  over  without  observation, 
ndeed,  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
these  morbid  ejections  of  spleen  either  with  or 
without  the  names  of  those  venting  them.  But 
I  have  thought  it  a  duty  on  the  present  occasion 
to  relieve  my  fellow  citizens  and  my  country 
from  the  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  which  this  informer  is  endeavoring  to  reduce 
it  by  representing  it  as  governed  hitherto  by  a 
succession  of  swindlers  and  speculators.  Nor 
shall  I  notice  any  further  endeavors  to  proye 
or  to  palliate  this  palpable  misinformation.  I 
am  too  old  and  inert  to  undertake  minute  in- 
vestigations of  intricate  transactions  of  the 
last  century ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  to  the 
justice  and  good  sense  of  my  fellow-citizens 
on  future  as  on  former  attempts  to  lessen  me 
in  their  esteem. — To  Ritchie  and  Gooch.  vii, 
242.     Ford  ed.,  x,  211.     (M.,   1822.) 

7912.  SLANDEB,  Brutal.— I  certainly 
have  known,  and  still  know,  characters  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  most  exalted  trusts, 
who  could  not  bear  up  against  the  brutal  hack- 
ings and  hewings  of  these  heroes  of  Billings- 
gate. I  may  say,  from  -ntimate  knowledge, 
that  we  should  nave  lost  the  services  of  the 
greatest  character  of  our  country,  had  he  been 
assailed  with  the  degree  of  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness now  practiced.  The  torture  he  felt 
under  rare  and  slight  attacks,  proves  that  under 
those  of  which  the  federal  bands  have  shown 
themselves  capable,  he  would  have  thrown  up 
the  helm  in  a  burst  of  indignation. — To  James 
Sullivan,  iv,  576.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  355.  (W., 
180S.) 

7913.  SLANDEB,  Character  vs.— For 
myself,  when  placed  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
ciding in  a  case  where  on  the  one  hand  is 
a  young  and  worthy  person,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  education  and  position  in  life 
prononnce  her  virtuous  and  innocent,  and  on 
the  other  the  proneness  of  the  world  to  sow  and 
spread  slander,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  my 
mind. — To  St.  George  Tucker.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
425.     (Pa.,   1793.) 

7914.  SLANBEBy  Chrism  of.— You  have 
indeed  received  the  federal  unction  of  lying  and 
slandering.  But  who  has  not?  Who  will  ever 
again  come  into  eminent  office,  unanointed  with 
this  chr-sm?  It  seems  to  be  fixed  that  false- 
hood and  calumny  are  to  be  their  ordinary  en- 
gines of  opnosition ;  engines  which  will  not  be 
entirely  without  effect.  The  circle  of  characters 
equal  to  the  first  stat'ons  is  not  too  large,  and 


will  be  lessened  by  the  voltmtary  retreat  oi 
those  whose  sensibilities  are  stronger  than  their 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  public  opinion. 
*  ♦  ♦  Yet  this  effect  of  sensibility  must  not 
be  yielded  to.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
frightened  from  our  post  by  mere  lyin^.  surely 
the  enemy  will  use  that  weapon;  for  what  one 
so  cheap  to  those  of  whose  system  of  politics 
morality  makes  no  part? — To  James  Sullivax. 
iv,  576.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  355.     (W.,  1805.) 

7915.  SLANDEB,     Dlsisgard     of. — My 

rule  of  life  has  been  never  to  harass  the  public 
with  fendings  and  provings  of  personal  slanders. 
— To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii,  372.  Fok:» 
ED.,  X,  315.     (M.,  1824.) 

7916.  SIiANDEB,  Hamilton  and. — ^To  a 

thorough  disregard  of  the  honors  and  emolu 
ments  of  office,  I  join  as  great  a  value  for  the 
esteem  of  my  countrymen,  and  conscious  of 
having  merited  it  by  an  integrity  wh'ch  cannot 
be  reproached,  and  by  an  enthusiastic  devot'on 
to  their  rights  and  liberty.  I  will  not  suffer  my 
retirement  to  be  clouded  by  the  slanders  of  a 
man  [Alexander  Hamilton]  whose  history, 
from  the  moment  at  which  history  can  stoop 
to  notice  him,  *s  a  tissue  of  machinations 
against  the  liberty  of  the  country  wh'ch  has  not 
only  received  and  given  him  bread,  but  heaped 
ite  honors  on  his  head. — ^To  President  Wash- 
ington,  iii,  468.     Ford  ed.,  vi.  loq.  (M.,  1792.) 

7917.  SLANDEB,  Irritating.^I  am  fond 
of  quiet,  willing  to  do  my  duty,  but  irritable  by 
slander,  and  apt  to  be  forced  bv  it  to  aban- 
don my  post. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  Fori> 
ED.,  iv,  100.     (P.,  1785-) 

7918.  SIjAKDEB,  Newspapers  and. — An 
editor  *  *  *  [should]  set  his  face  against  the 
demoralizing  practice  of  feeding  the  public 
mind  habituallv  on  slander,  and  the  depravity 
of  taste  which  this  nauseous  aliment  induces. — 
To  John  Norvell.  v,  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  74. 
(W.,  1807.) 

7919.  SLANDEB^    Of    patriots.— The 

patriot,  like  the  Christian,  must  learn  that  to 
bear  revilings  and  persecutions  is  a^  part  of 
his  duty;  and  in  proportion  as  the  triaJ  is  se- 
vere, firmness  under  it  becomes  more  requisite 
and  praiseworthy.  It  requires,  -ndeed,  sc-f- 
command.  But  that  will  be  fortified  in  propor- 
tion as  the  calls  for  its  exercise  are  repeated. — 
To  James  Sullivan,  iv,  576.  Ford  eo.,  viii. 
355.     (W.,  1805.) 

7920.  SliAKDEB,  PoUttcaL— The  federal 
leaders  have  gone  too  far  ever  to  change. 
Their  bitterness  increases  w'th  their  despera- 
tion. They  are  trying  slanders  now  which 
nothing  could  prompt  but  a  eall  which  blinds 
their  judgments  as  well  as  their  consciences. 
I  shall  take  no  other  revenge,  than,  by  a  steady 
pursuit  of  economy  and  peace,  and  by  the  esub- 
lishment  of  republican  principles  in  substance 
and  in  form,  to  sink  feideral^'sm  into  an  abyss 
from  which  there  shall  be  no  resurrection  for 
it. — ^To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  kd.,  viii. 
175.     (W.,  Oct.   1802.) 

7921.  SLANBEB,  Prevalent. — ^Defama- 
tion  is  becoming  a  necessary  of  life;  insomuch, 
that  a  dish  of  tea  in  the  morning  or  evenin.< 
cannot  be  digested  without  this  stimulant. — To 
John  Norvell,  v,  93.  Ford  bd.,  ix,  74.  (W. 
1807.) 

7922.  SLANDEB,  Public  of  floe  and.— It 
is  really  a  most  afflicting  consideration,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  in  any  offtcc 
for  the  pubic  without  encountering  a  persecu- 
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Jon  which  even  his  retirement  will  not  with- 
Iraw  him  from. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
f'n,  233.     (Pa-.,  1798.) 

7923.  SLANDEB,  Punishment  f or.— 
slanderers  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  to  the 
icourge  of  public  opinion. — To  De  Witt  Clin- 
roN.  v,  80.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  63.     (W.,  1807.) 

7924.  SLANDEB,  Secret.— Secret  slan- 
lers  cannot  be  disarmed  because  they  are  se- 
ret— To  William  Duane.  iv,  591.  Ford  ed., 
ii  .  431.     (W.,   1806.) 

7925.  SLANDEB,  Voluminous.— As  to 
he  volume  of  slanders  supposed  to  have  been 
ut  out  of  newspapers  ana  preserved  [by  me] 
t  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  a  single  vol- 
ime,  but  an  encyclopedia  in  bulk.  But  I  never 
ad  such  a  volume;  indeed,  I  rarely  thought 
hose  libels  worth  reading,  much  less  preserving 
nd  remembering. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  274. 
M.,  1823,)     See  Abuse,  Calumny,  Libels  and 

«^£WSPAPERS. 

7926.  SLAVE  TBADE,  AboUtion  of  .—I 

ongratulate  you  [Congress]  on  the  approach 
f  the  period  at  which  you  may  interpose  your 
uthority  constitutionally,  to  withdraw  the  citi- 
ens  of  the  United  States  from  aU  further 
articjpation  in  those  violations  of  human 
ights  which  have  been  so  long  continued  on 
le  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and 
hich  the  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the  best 
iterests  of  our  country,  nave  long  been  eager 
)  proscribe.  Although  no  law  you  may  pass 
m  take  prohibitory  effect  till  the  first  day  of 
le  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
2t  the  intervening  period  is  not  too  long  to 
revent,  by  timely  notice,  expeditions  which 
mnot  be  completed  before  that  day. — Sixth 
nnual  Message,  viii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
)2.     (Dec.  1806.) 

7927. .    I  am  very  sensible  of  the 

>nor  you  propose  to  me  of  becoming  a  member 
•  the  society  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
ade.  Vou  know  that  nobody  wishes  more  ar- 
intly  to  see  an  abolit'on,  not  only  of  the  trade. 
It  of  the  condition  of  slavery;  and  certainly 
)body  will  be  more  willing  to  encounter  every 
orifice  for  that  object.  But  the  influence 
id  information  of  the  friends  to  this  proposi- 
jn  in  France  will  be  far  above  the  need  of 
y  association.  I  am  here  as  a  public  servant, 
id  those  whom  I  serve,  having  never  yet  been 
tie  to  give  their  voice  against  this  practice, 
is  decent  for  me  to  avoid  too  public  a  demon- 
ration  of  my  wishes  to  see  it  abolished, 
ithout  serving  the  cause  here,  it  might  ren- 
r  me  less  able  to  serve  it  beyond  the  water, 
trust  you  will  be  sensible  of  the  prudence 
those  motives,  therefore,  which  govern  mv 
nduct  on  this  occasion. — To  J.  P.  Brissot  de 
ARviLLE.  ii,  357.  Ford  ed.,  v,  6.  (P.,  Feb. 
88.) 

7928.  SLAVEBY,  Abolition  of.— After 
e  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
any  of  the  said  States,*  otherwise  than  in 
n-shmcnt  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
vc  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  per- 
nally  guilty. — Western  Territory  Report. 
►BD  ED.,  iii,  409-     (March  i,  1784-) 

In  1784,  Jefferson  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
Congrress,  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  of  govern- 
mt  for  the  western  country  above  the  parallel  of 

north  latitude  The  measure  was  defeated  by 
B  vote.  In  addition  to  the  Northwestern  Terrl- 
V,  the  region  embraced  what  afterwards  became 
•States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
ntucky.— Editor. 


7929. .    The    clause    respecting 

slavery  was  lost  by  an  individual  vote  only. 
Ten  States  were  present.  The  four  Eastern 
States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  were  for 
the  clause.  Jersey  would  have  been  for  it,  but 
there  were  but  two  members,  one  of  whom  was 
s  ck  in  his  chambers.  South  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, and  I  Virginia !  voted  against  it.  North 
Carolina  was  divided,  as  would  have  been  Vir- 
ginia, had  not  one  of  its  delegates  been  sick 
m  bed. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
471.      (A.,  April   25,   1784.) 

7930. .    There   were   ten    States 

present;  six  voted  unanimously  for  it,  three 
against  it,  and  one  was  divided;  and  seven 
votes  being  requisite  to  decide  the  proposition 
affirmatively,  it  was  lost.  The  voice  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  of  the  State  which  was  divided^ 
or  of  one  of  those  which  were  of  the  negative, 
would  have  prevented  this  abominable  crime 
from  spreading  itself  over  the  new  country. 
Thus  we  see  the  fate  of  millions  unborn  hang- 
ing on  the  tongue  of  one  man,  and  heaven  was 
silent  in  that  awful  moment  I  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  w'll  not  always  be  silent,  and  that  the 
friends  to  the  rights  of  human  nature  will  in 
the  end  prevail. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  376. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,   181.     (P.,   1786.) 

7931. .  What  a  stupendous,  what 

an  incomprehensible  machine  is  man !  who  can 
endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and 
death  itself,  ?n  vindication  of  his  own  liberty, 
and,  the  next  moment,  be  deaf  to  all  those 
motives  whose  power  supported  him  through 
his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow  men  a  bond- 
age, one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  more 
misery  than  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in  rebel- 
lion to  oppose.  ♦ — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  27q. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  185.     (P.,  1786.) 

7932. .    I  have  long  since  given 

up  the  expectation  of  any  early  provision  for 
the  extinguishment  of  slavery  among  us 
There  are  many  virtuous  men  who  would  make 
any  sacrifices  to  effect  it,  many  equally  virtuous 
who  persuade  themselves  either  that  the  thing 
is  not  wrong,  or  that  it  cannot  be  remedied, 
and  very  many  with  whom  interest  is  morality. 
The  older  we  grow,  the  larger  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  the  last  party  to  be.  But  in- 
terest is  really  going  over  to  the  s*de  of  mo- 
rality. The  value  of  the  slave  is  every  day  les- 
sening: his  burden  on  his  master  daily  increas- 
ing. Interest  is.  therefore,  preparing  the 
disposition  to  be  just;  and  this  will  be  goaded 
from  time  to  time  by  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
of  the  slaves.  This  is  easily  quelled  in  its  first 
efforts ;  but  from  being  local  it  vy-ili  become  gen- 
eral, and  whenever  it  does,  it  will  rise  more  for- 
midable after  every  defeat,  until  we  shall  be 
forced,  after  dreadful  scenes  and  sufferings,  to 
release  them  in  their  own  way,  which,  without 
such  sufferings  we  might  now  model  after  our 
own  convenience. — To  William  A.  Burwell. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  340.     (W.,  Jan.  1805.) 

7933. -.     I  can  say  with  conscious 

truth  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who 
would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us 
from  this  heavy  reproach  in  any  practicable 
way.  The  cess'on  of  that  kind  of  property, 
for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagatelle  which 
would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that 
way,  a  general  emancipation  and  expatriation 
could  be  effected ;  and,  gradually,  and  with 
due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  m'ght  be.  But,  as  it  is. 
we   have   the   wolf   by   the   ears,   and   we   can 

•  The  reference  is  to  the  passage  of  the  slave  bill 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature  without  the  emancipa- 
tion amendment.— Editor. 
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neither  hold  h  m,  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Jus- 
tice is  in  one  scale  and  self-i)reservation  in  the 
other. — To  John  Holmes,  vii,  159.  Ford  ed., 
X,   157.     (M.,   1820.) 

7934. .  The  abolition  of  the  evil  is 

not  impossible ;  it  ought  never,  therefore,  to  be 
despaired  of.  Every  plan  should  be  adopted, 
every  experiment  tried,  wh  ch  may  do  some- 
thing towards  the  ultimate  object.  That  which 
you  propose  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  It  has 
succeeded  with  certain  portions  of  our  white 
brethren,  under  the  care  of  a  Rapp  and  an 
Owen ;  and  why  may  it  not  succeed  with  the 
man  of  color? — To  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  vii, 
408.     Ford  ed.,  x,  344.     (M.,   1825.) 

7936.  SLAVEBY,  Abomination.— This 
abomination  must  have  an  end.  And  there  is  a 
superior  bench  reserved  in  heaven  for  those 
who  hasten  it. — To  E.  Rutledce.  ii,  180.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  410.     (P.,  1787-) 

7936.  SLAVEBY,  Colonial  condemna- 
tion.— The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is 
the  great  object  of  desire  -n  those  Colonies, 
where  it  was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their 
infant  state.  But  previous  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary^  to 
exclude  all  further  importations  from  Africa. 
Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this  by  pro- 
hibitions, and  by  imi)osing  duties  which  might 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been  hitherto 
defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative:  Thus  pre- 
ferring the  immedate  advantages  of  a  few  Brit- 
ish corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the 
.^mer  can  States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  prac- 
tice. * — Rights  of  British  America,  i,  135. 
For.n  ED.,  i,  440.     f  I774-) 

7937.  SLAVERY,  Constitutional  inhi- 
bition.— No  person  hereafter  coming  into  this 
country  shall  be  held  within  the  same  in  slavery 
imder  any  pretext  whatever. — Proiosed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  26.     (June  1776.) 

7938. .     The    General    Assembly 

[of  Virginia]  shall  not  have  power  to  *  *  * 
pcrhiit  the  introduction  of  any  more  slaves  to 
reside  in  this  State,  or  the  continuance  of 
.«;lavery  beyond  the  generation  which  shall  be 
living  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1800;  all 
persons  born  after  that  day  being  hereby  de- 
clared free. — Proposed  Constitution  for  Vir- 
riNiA.    viii.  4^6.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  3^5-     (1783-) 

7939.  SLAVEBYy  Deplorable  results  of. 
— The  whole  commerce  between  master  and 
slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  bois- 
terous passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism 
on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on 
the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to 
imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal. 
This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him. 
From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning 
to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could 
find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his 
self-love,  for  restraining  the  intemperance  of 
passion  towards  his  slave,  it  should  always  be 
a  sufficient  one  that  his  child  is  present.  But. 
generally,  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  parent 
storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  linea- 
ments of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  the 
worst  of  pass'ons,  and  thus  nursed,  educated, 
and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be 
stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.^  The 
man  must'  be  a  prodigy  wno  can  retain  his 
manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  cir- 
cumstances. And  with  what  execrations  should 
the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  onc- 

•  See  note  under  Veto.— EDITOR. 


half  the  citizens  thus  tc  trample  on  th<;  rights 
of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  aai 
these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  tfee 
one  part,  and  the  anior  patruF  of  the  other,  ror 
if  a  slave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it 
must  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  ii 
which  he  s  bom  to  live  and  labor  for  another 
in  which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  h-^ 
nature,  contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  his  la 
dividual  endeavors  to  the  evanishment  of  i^i. 
human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  cood^- 
tion  on  the  endless  generations  procreedirt^ 
from  him. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  403. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  266.     (1782.) 

7940.  SLAVEBY,  Destructive  of  indus- 
try.— With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  in- 
dustry also  is  destroyed.  For  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, no  man  will  labor  for  himself  who  can 
make  another  labor  for  him.  This  is  so  trs*. 
that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  a  veiY  smai 
proportion  indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  403.  Ford  kix,  iii. 
267.     (1782.) 

7941.  SLAVEBY,  DlTine  Justice  and.— 
Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  se- 
cure when  we  have  removed  their  only  firrs 
basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  these  liberties  are  of  the  gift  of  Gv.i ' 
That  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  h:s 
wrath  ?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  whtr. 
I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  his  justice  can- 
not sleep  forever ;  that  considering  numbers 
nature  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situatlou 
is  among  possible  events :  that  it  may  becocic 
probable  by  supernatural  interference!  Tbt 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side 
with  us  in  such  a  contest. — Notes  on  Virginia 
viii,  404.     Ford  ep..  i  i.  267.     (1782.) 

7042.  SLAV£BY»  Establishment  in  Vir- 
griiii** — The  first  establishment  [of  slavcn] 
in  Virginia  which  became  permanent,  was  mad^. 
in  1607.  I  have  found  no  mention  of  negroes 
in  the  Colony  until  about  1650.  The  first 
brought  here  as  slaves  were  by  a  Dutch  ship 
after  which  the  English  commenced  the  trade, 
and  continued  it  until  the  Revolutionary  war. 
That  suspended,  ipso  facto,  their  further  im- 
portation for  the  present,  and  the  business  of 
the  war  pressing  constantly  on  the  legislature, 
this  -subject  was  not  acted  on  finally  until  tlic 
year  '78,  when  I  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
their  further  importation.  This  passed  withoot 
opposition,  and  stopped  the  increase  of  the  evil 
by  importation,  leaving  to  future  efforts  it' 
final  eradication. — Autobiography,  i,  38 
Ford  ed.,  i,  51.     (1821.) 

7043.  SLAVEBY,  Extension  of .~Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of 
slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  would  not 
make  a  slave  of  a  single  human  being  who 
would  not  be  so  without  it.  so  their  diffusion 
over  a  greater  surface  would  make  them  it)- 
dividually  happier,  and  proportionally  facili- 
tate the  accomplishment  of  their  emancipation, 
by  dividing  the  burden  on  a  greater  number 
of  coadjutors.  An  abstinence,  too.  from  this 
act  of  power  would  remove  the  jealousy  ex- 
cited by  the  undertak"ng  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate the  condition  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  men  composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the 
exclusive  right  of  every  State,  whxh  nothine 
in  the  Constitution  has  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  the  General  Government.  Could  Con- 
gress, for  example,  say  that  the  non-freemen  ot  ' 
Connecticut  shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall 
not  emigrate  into  any  other  State? — ^To  Johv  I 
Holmes,  vii,  159.  Ford  ed..  x.  158.  (M.. 
18^0.) 
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7944.  SLAVERY,  George  m.  and.— He 

[George  III.]  has  waged  cruel  war  against  hu- 
man nature  itself,  v  olating  its  most  sacred 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a 
distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  capti- 
vating and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  an- 
3ther  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death 
in  their  transporUtion  thither.  This  piratical 
Aarfarc,  the  opprobrium  of  Infidel  powers,  is 
he  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great 
Britain.  Determined  to  ..cep  open  a  market 
Ahere  Men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has 
)rostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every 
eg  slativc  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain 
hs  execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assem- 
)lage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  dis- 
inguished  dye,  he  is  now  excit'ng  those  very 
)eople  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  pur- 
chase that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived 
hem,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he 
las  obtruded  them:  thus  paying  oflF  former 
rimes  committed  against  the  Liberties  of  one 
►eople,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to 
ommit  against  the   lives   of  another.* — Dec- 

.ARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE   AS    DrAWN    BY   JEP- 

F.RSON. 

7945.  SLAVEBY,  Indians  and. — ^An  in- 

luman  practice  once  nrevailed  in  this  country, 
.f  making  slaves  of  the  Inaians.  This  practice 
ommenccd  with  the  Spaniards  with  tlie  first 
[iscovery  of  America. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
'ii,  306.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  i54-     U?^^-) 

7946.  SLAVBBY,  LawfnlnesB.— On  the 
uestion  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  that  is 
f  the  right  of  one  man  to  appropriate  to  him- 
elf  the  faculties  of  another  without^  his  con- 
ent,  I  cerUinly  retain  my  early  opinions.  On 
hat  however,  of  third  persons  to  interfere  bc- 
ween  the  parties,  and  the  effect  of  conventional 
lodificafons  of  that  pretension,  we  are  prob- 
bly  nearer  together.— To  Edward  Everett. 
ii,  437.     Fow>  2>>'  ^^  385.     (M.,  1826.) 

7947.  SLAVBBY,  Moral  reproach  of.— 
ly  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  of  ne- 
roes  have  long  since  been  in  possession  of  tnq 
ublic,  and  time  has  only  served  to  give  them 
tronger  root.  The  love  of  justice  and  the  love 
f  country  plead  equally  the  cause  of  these 
cop!e.  and  it  is  a  moral  reproach  to  us  that 
hey  should  have  pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain, 
nd  should  have  produced  not  a  single  effort, 
ay  I  fear  not  much  serious  willingness  to 
elieve  them  and  ourselves  from  our  present 
ondition    of   moral    and    political   reprobation. 

♦  *  I  had  always  hoped  that  the  younger 
eneration  receving  their  early  impressions 
fter  the  flame  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  in 
very  breast,  and  had  become,  as  it  were,  the 
ital  spirit  of  every  American,  that  the  gcner- 
11  s  temperament  of  youth,  analogous  to  the 
lotion  of  the  blood,  and  above  the  suggestions 
f  avarice,  would  have  sympathized  with  op- 
ression  wherever  found,  and  proved  their  love 
f  liberty  beyond  their  own  share  of  it.  But 
ly  intercourse  with  them  since  my  return 
from  Europe]  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ascer- 
lin  that  they  had  made  towards  this  point  the 
regress  I  had  hoped. — To  Edward  Coles. 
ORD  ED.,  ix,  477'     (M.,  1814.) 

*  **  Thin  clause/'  says  Jefferson,  in  his  Autobiogra- 
ly  II,  xq),  "was  struck  out  in  complaisance  to  South 
arolina  and  Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to 
'Strain  the  Importation  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the 
jntrary,  still  wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern 
-etbren,  also,  1  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under 
lose  censures;  for  thougti  their  people  had  very 
w  slaves  themselveSj  yet  they  had  been  pretty 
>nsiderable  carriers  of  them  to  others."— Editor. 


7948.  SUIlVEBY,  Poem  against.— I  have 

received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Brannagan, 

*  *  «  Philadelphia,  asking  my  subscription 
to  the  work  announced  in  the  enclosed  paper.* 
The  cause  in  which  he  embarks  is  so  holy,  the 
sentiments  he  expresses  in  his  letter  so  friendly.  . 
that  it  is  highly  painful  to  me  to  hesitate  on  a 
compliance  which  appears  so  smail.  But  that 
is  not  its  true  character,  and  it  would  be  in- 
jurious even  to  his  views,  for  me  to  commit  my- 
self on  paper  by  answering  his  letter.  I  have 
most  carefully  avoided  every  public  act  or 
manifestation  on  that  subject,  bhould  an  oc- 
casion ever  occur  in  which  I  can  interpose  with 
decisive  effect,  I  shall  certainly  know  and  do 
my  duty  with  promptitude  and  zeal.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  it  would  only  be  disarming  my- 
self of  influence  to  be  taking  smail  means. 
The  subscription  to  a  book  on  this  subject  is 
one  of  those  little  irritating  measures,  which, 
without  advancing  its  end  at  all,  would,  by 
lessening  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  a 
description  of  friends  composing  a  large  bod^. 
only  lessen  my  powers  of  doing  them  good  m 
the  other  great  relations  in  which  I  stand  to 
the  public.  Yet,  I  cannot  be  easy  in  not  an- 
swering Mr.  Brannagan's  letter,  unless  he  can 
be  made  sensible  that  it  is  better  I  should  not 
answer  it;  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  effect 
this,    unless    you    would    have    the    goodness 

*  *  *  to  enter  into  an  explanation  with  him. 
— To  Dr.  George  Logan.  roRO  ed.,  viii,  351. 
(W.,  May  1805.) 

7949.  SLAVEBY,  Political  error  of .— 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
which  influenced  our  forefathers  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  personal  bondage  into  any  part 
of  these  States,  and  to  participate  in  the  wrongs 
committed  on  an  unoffending  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  may  rejoice  that  such  circumstances, 
and  such  a  sense  of  them,  exist  no  longer.  It 
is  honorable  to  the  nation  at  large  that  their 
Legislature  availed  themselves  of  the  first  prac- 
ticable moment  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
this  great  moral  and  political  error. — R.  to  A. 
OF  Quakers,     viii,  119.     (Nov.  1807.) 

7950.  SLAVEBY,  Roman. — ^We  know 
that  among  the  Romans,  about  the  Augustan 
age  especially,  the  condition  of  their  slaves  was 
much  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  blacks 
on  the  continent  of  America.  The  two  sexes 
were  confined  in  separate  apartments,  because 
to  raise  a  child  cost  the  master  more  than  to 
buy  one.  Cato,  for  a  very  restricted  indulgence 
to  his  slaves  in  this  particular,  took  from  them 
a  certain  price.  But  in  this  country  the  slaves 
multiply  as  fast  as  the  free  inhab'tants.  *  *  * 
The  same  Cato,  on  a  principle  of  economy,  al- 
ways sold  his  sick  and  superannuated  slaves. 
He  ^ives  it  as  a  standing  precept  to  a  master 
yisiting  his  farm,  to  sell  his  old  oxen,  old 
wagons,  old  tools,  old  and  diseased  servants, 
and  everything  else  become  useless.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  American  slaves  cannot  enumerate  this 
among  the  injuries  and  ''nsults  they  receive. 
It  was  the  common  practice  to  expose  in  the 
island  i^sculapius,  in  the  Tiber,  diseased  slaves 
whose  cure  was  likely  to  become  tedious.  The 
Emperor  Claudius,  by  an  edict,  gave  freedom  to 
such  of  them  as  should  recover,  and  first  de- 
clared that  if  any  person  chose  to  kill  rather 
than  to  expose  them,  it  should  be  deemed  homi- 
cide. The  exposing  them  is  a  cr'me  of  which 
no  instance  has  existed  with  us ;  and  were  it  to 
be  followed  by  death,  it  would  be  punished  cap- 

•  This  refers  to  "Avenia ;  or,  A  Tragical  Poem  on 
the  Oppression  of  the  Human  Species  '^  an  anti- 
slavery  work  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  2805.— Note 
IN  THE  Ford  edition. 
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itally.  We  are  told  of  a  certain  Vedius  PoUio, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  would  have 
given  a  slave  as  food  to  his  fish  for  having 
broken  a  glass.  With  the  Romans,  the  regular 
method  of  taking  the  evidence  of  their  slaves 
was  under  torture.  Here  it  has  been  thought 
better  never  to  resort  to  their  evidence.  When 
a  master  was  murdered,  all  his  slaves,  in  the 
same  house,  or  within  hearing,  were  condemned 
to  death.  Here  ptmishment  falls  on  the  guilty 
only,  and  as  precise  proof  is  required  against 
him  as  against  a  freeman.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing these  and  other  discouraging  circumstances 
among  the  Romans,  their  slaves  were  often 
their  rarest  artists.  They  excelled,  too,  in  sci- 
ence, insomuch  as  to  be  usually  employed  as 
tutors  to  tlieir  master's  children.  Epictetus, 
Terence,  and  Phcedrus,  were  slaves.  But  they 
were  of  the  race  of  whites-  It  is  not  their 
condition  then,  but  nature  which  has  produced 
the  distinction.  Whether  further  observation 
w-11  or  will  not  verify  the  conjecture,  that  na- 
ture has  been  less  bountiful  to  them  in  the  en- 
dowments of  the  head,  I  believe  that  in  those 
of  the  heart  she  will  be  found  to  have  done 
them  justice. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  384. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  247.     (1782.)     See  Negroes. 

7951.  SLAVEBY,  Sectional  views  in 
1786. — Southward  of  the  Chesapeake,  your 
pamphlet  [against  slavery]  will  find  but  few 
readers  concurring  with  it  in  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  From  the  mouth  to  the 
head  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
will  approve  it  in  theory,  and  it  will  find  a  re- 
spectable minority  ready  to  adopt  it  in  practice ; 
a  minority  which  for  weight  and  worth  of 
character  preponderates  against  the  greater 
number,  who  have  not  the  courage  to  divest 
their  families  of  a  property  which,  however, 
keeps  their  conscience  unquiet.  Northward  of 
the  Chesapeake,  you  may  find  here  and  there 
an  opponent  to  your  doctrine,  as  you  may  find 
here  and  there  a  robber  and  murderer;  but  in 
no  greater  number.  In  that  part  of  America, 
there  being  but  few  slaves,  they  can  easily  dis- 
encumber themselves  of  them ;  and  emancipa- 
tion is  put  into  such  a  train  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  no  slaves  northward  of  Maryland. 
In  Maryland,  I  do  not  find  such  a  disposition 
to  begin  the  redress  of  this  enormity  as  in  Vir- 
K  nia.  This  is  the  next  State  to  which  we  may 
turn  our  eyes  for  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
justice  in  conflict  with  avarice  and  oppression ; 
a  conflict  wherein  the  sacred  side  is  gaining 
daily  recruits  from  the  influx  into  office  of 
young  men  grown,  and  growing"  up.  These 
have  sucked  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  it 
were,  with  their  mother's  milk;  and  it  is  to 
them  I  look  with  anxiety  to  turn  the  fate  of 
this  question.  Be  not  therefore  discouraged. 
What  you  have  written  will  do  a  gjreat  deal  of 
good. — To  Dr.  Price,  i,  377.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  82. 
(P.,    1785.) 

7952.  SLAVBBY,  Strictures  oii.--Thc 
strictures  on  slavery  [in  the  Notes  on  Virginia] 
*  ♦  *  I  do  not  wish  to  have  made  public, 
at  least  till  I  know  whether  their  publication 
would  do  most  harm  or  good.  It  is  possible, 
that  in  my  own  country,  these  strictures  might 
produce  an  irritation,  which  would  indispose 
the  people  towards  [one  of]  the  two  great  ob- 
jects I  have  in  view ;  that  is,  the  emancipation 
^f  their  slaves.* — To  General  Chastellux. 
i.  339.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  71.  (P.,  1785.)  See 
Colonization,  Colony  and  Missouri  Ques- 
tion. 

♦  General  Chastellux  had  proposed  to  print  ex- 
tracts  from  a  private  copy  in  a  French  scientific  pa- 
per. -Editor. 


7953.  SLAVES,  Abuse  of  .—The  check  on 

the  tenants  against  abusing  my  slaves  was,  hj 
the  former  lease,  that  I  might  discontinue  :t 
on  a  reference  to  arbitrators.  Would  it  cot 
be  well  to  retain  an  optional  right  to  sue  tbea 
for  ill-usage  of  the  slaves  or  to  discontinDe  A 
by  arbitration,  whichever  you  should  choose  at 
the  time? — ^To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Fokd  kh.,  ▼, 
31.     (P.,  1788.) 

7064.  SLAVES,  British  seizure  of.— The 
British  army,  after  ravaging  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  sent  off  a  very  great  number  of 
slaves  to  New  York.  By  the  seventh  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  stipulated  not  to 
carry  away  any  of  these.  Notwithstanding 
this,  ?t  was  known,  when  they  were  evacuating 
New  York,  that  they  were  carrying  away  the 
slaves,  General  Washington  made  an  officii! 
demand  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  that  he  should 
cease  to  send  them  away.  He  answered,  that 
these  people  had  come  to  them  under  promise 
of  the  King's  protection,  and  that  that  promise 
should  be  fulnlled  in  preference  to  the  stipu- 
lation in  the  treaty.  The  State  of  Virginia.  10 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  these  slaves  be> 
longed,  passed  a  law  to  forbid  the  recovery  of 
debts  due  to  British  subjects.  They  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  the^  would  repeal  the  lav. 
if  Congress  were  of  opmion  they  ought  to  do  x 
But,  desirous  that  their  citizens  should  be  dis- 
charging their  debts,  they  afterwards  permitted 
British  creditors  to  prosecute  their  suits,  and 
to  receive  their  debts  in  seven  equal  and  an- 
nual payments ;  relyin?  that  the  demand  for 
the  slaves  would  be  either  admitted  or  denied 
in  time  to  lay  their  hands  on  some  of  the  lat- 
ter payments  for  reimbursement.* — Report  -w 
Congress,  ix,  240.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  127.  (P.. 
1785.) 

7055.  SLAVES,  Comfort  of. — I  am  mis- 
erable till  I  shall  owe  not  a  shilling.  The  mo- 
ment that  sha^l  be  the  case,  I  shall  feel  myself 
at  liberty  to  do  something  for  the  comfort  of 
my  slaves. — To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Foro  ed.. 
iv,    343.     (P.,    I7b6.) 

7956.  SLAVES,  Duty  to.— My  opinion 
has  ever  been  that,  until  more  can  be  done  for 
them,  we  should  endeavor,  with  those  whom 
fortune  has  thrown  on  our  hands,  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  well,  protect  them  from  ill  usage, 
require  such  reasonable  labor  only  as  is  per- 
formed voluntarily  by  freemen,  and  be  led  by 
no  repugnances  to  abdicate  them,  and  our  da- 
ties  to  .them.  The  laws  do  not  permit  us  to 
turn  them  loose,  if  that  were  for  their  good: 
and  to  commute  them  for  other  property  is  to 
commit  them  to  those  whose  usage  of  them  we 
cannot  control. — ^To  Edward  Coles.  Ford  eo., 
ix,  479.     (M.,  1814.) 

7957.  SLAVES,  European  laboren  and. 
— Our  only  blot  is  becoming  less  offensive  by 
the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  and 
civilization  of  that  race,  who  can  now  more 
advantageously  compare  their  situation  with 
that  of  the  laborers  of  Europe.  Still  it  is  a 
hideous  blot,  as  well  from  the  heteromorph 
peculiarities  of  the  race,  as  that,  with  them, 
physical  compulsion  to  action  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  moral  necessty  whtch  constrains 
the  free  laborers  to  work  equally  hard.  Wc 
feel  and  deplore  it  morally  and  politically,  and 
we  look  without  entire  despair  to  some  re- 
deeming means  not  ret  specifically  foreseen. 
I  am  happy  in  believing  that  the  conviction  of 

•  The  extract  is  from  a  report  to  Confess  of  « 
conference  with  Count  de  Vergennes,  Poreifni  Uid- 
ister  of  Prance,  on  the  subject  of  commeroc— SO' 
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the  necessity  of  removing  this  evil  sains  ground 
with  time.  Their  emigration  to  the  westward 
Ifghtens  the  difficulty  by  dividing  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  more  practicable  on  the  whole.  And 
the  neighborhood  of  a  government  of  their 
color  promises  a  more  accessible  asylum  than 
that  from  whence  they  came. — ^To  William 
Short,    vii,    310.     (M.,    1823.) 

7958.  SLAVES,  Hiring  out. — I  observe 
in  your  letter  ♦  •  ♦  that  the  profits  of  the 
whole  estate  [of  Monticello]  would  be  no  more 
than  the  hire  of  the  few  negroes  hired  out 
would  amount  to.  Would  't  be  better  to  hire 
more  where  good  masters  could  be  got? 
Would  it  be  better  to  hire  planUtions  and  all, 
if  proper  assurance  can  be  provided  for  the 
good  usage  of  everything? — To  Nicholas 
Lewis.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  342.     (P.,  1786.) 

7959.  SLAVES,  Iinportation  of.— Dur- 
.ng  the  regal  government  we  had,  at  one  time, 
Dbtained  a  law  which  imposed  such  a  duty  on 
he  importation  of  slaves  as  amounted  nearly 
;o  a  prohibition,  when  one  inconsiderate  as- 
icmbly,  placed  under  a  peculiar' ty  of  circum- 
stance, repealed  the  law.  This  repeal  met  a 
oyful  sanction  from  the  then  reigning  sov- 
ereign, and  no  devices,  no  expedients  which 
:ould  ever  be  attempted  by  subsequent  assem- 
)Iies  (and  they  seldom  met  without  attempting 
hem)  could  succeed  in  getting  the  royal  assent 

0  a  renewal  of  the  duty.  In  the  very  first  ses- 
ion  held  under  the  republican  government, 
he  assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  perpetual 
>rohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves.  This 
vill,  in  some  measure,  stop  the  increase  of  this 
Tcat  political  and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds 
if  our  citizens  may  be. ripening  for  a  complete 
mancipation  of  human  nature. — Notes  on 
''iRGiNiA.  vi:i,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  iq2. 
1782.) 

7960. .    I    congratulate    you    on 

le  law  of  your  State  [South  Carolina]  for  sus- 
ending  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  for  the 
lory  you  have  justly  acquired  by  endeavoring 
)  prevent  it  forever. — To  E.  Rutledgb.  ii, 
io.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  410.     (P.,   1787.) 

7961.  8XAVES,  Increase  of.— Under  the 
ild  treatment  our  slaves  experience,  and  their 
holesome,  though  coarse  food,  this  blot  in 
ir  country  increases  as  fast,  or  faster  than  the 
hites. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  334.  Ford 
I.,  iii,  192.     (1782.) 

7962.  SXAVE8,  Labor  and. — ^An  opinion 
hazarded  by  some,  but  proved  by  none,  that 

:>ral  urgencies  are  not  sufficient  to  induce 
he  negro]  to  labor;  th  t  nothing  can  do  this 
t  physical  coercion.  But  this  is  a  problem 
lien  the  present  age  alone  is  prepared  to 
Ive  by  experiment.  It  would  be  a  solecism 
suppose  a  race  of  animals  created  without 
Tic  ent  foresight  and  energy  to  preserve  their 
n  existence.  It  is  disproved,  too,  by  the  fact 
it  they  exist  and  have  existed  through  all  the 
?s  of  history.  We  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
linted  with  all  the  nations  of  Africa  to  say 
it  there  may  not  be  some  in  which  habits  of 

1  us  try  are  established,  and  the  arts  practiced 
'ch  are  necessary  to  render  life  comfortable, 
e  experiment  now  in  progress  in  Santo  Do- 
7go,  those  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Mesur- 
►,    arc   but  beginning.     Your  proposition  has 

aspects  of  promise  also ;  and  soould  it  not 
wer  fullv  to  calculations  in  figures,  it  may 
,  in  its  developments,  lead  to  happy  results. 
'o  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  vii,  408.  Ford 
X.    344.     (M.,   1825.) 


7963.  SLAVES,  Mannmiwdon  of  .—As 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  exper  ments  which 
have  been  made  to  g  ve  liberty  to,  or  rather,  to 
abandon  persons  whose  haoits  have  been 
formed  in  slavery  is  like  abandoning  children. 
— To  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
66.     (P..  1789.) 

7964.  SLAVES,  Kasters  and,— The  in- 
culcation [in  your  book]  on  the  master  of  the 
moral  duties  which  he  owes  to  the  slave,  in 
return  for  the  benefits  of  his  service,  that  is  to 
say,  of  food,  clothing,  care  in  sickness,  and 
maintenance  under  age  and  disability,  so  as  to 
make  him  in  fact  as  comfortable  and  more  se- 
cure than  the  laboring  man  in  most  i>arts  of  the 
world,  *  ♦  ♦  gives  great  merit  to  the 
work,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  produce  whole- 
some impressions. — To  Clement  Cains,  vi, 
13.     Ford  ed.^  ix,  329.     (M.,  181 1.) 

7065.  SLAVES,  Metayers  and.— I  am 
decided  on  my  final  return  to  America  to  try 
this  experiment.  I  shall  endeavor  to  import 
as  many  Germans  as  I  have  grown  slaves.  I 
will  settle  them  and  my  slaves,  on  farms  of  fifty 
acres  each,  intermingled,  and  place  all  on  the 
footing  of  the  Metayers  (Medietani)  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  children  shall  be  brought  up^  as 
others  are,  in  habits  of  property  and  foresight, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  good 
citizens.  Some  of  their  fathers  will  be  so ; 
others  I  suppose  will  need  government.  With 
these  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  oblige  them 
to  labor  as  the  laboring  poor  of  Europe  do, 
and  to  apply  to  their  comfortable  subsistence 
the  produce  of  their  labor,  retaining  such  a 
moderate  portion  of  it  as  may  be  a  just  equiva- 
lent for  the  use  of  the  lands  they  labor,  and 
the  stocks  and  other  necessary  advances. — To 
Dr.  Edward  Bancroft.  Ford  ed.,  v,  67.  (P., 
1789.) 

7066.  SLAVES,  Property  in.— Actual 
property  has  been  lawfully  vested  in  that  form 
[negroes]  and  who  can  lawfully  take  it  from 
the  possessors? — To  Tared  Sparks,  vii,  333. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  290.     (^l.,  1824.) 

7067.  SLAVES,  Protection  of.— In  the 
first  or  second  session  of  the  Legislature  after 
I  became  a  member,  I  drew  to  this  subject  the 
attention  of  Colonel  Bland,  one  of  the  oldest, 
ablest,  and  most  respected  members,  and  he 
undertook  to  move  for  certain  moderate  exten- 
sions of  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  these 
people.  I  seconded  his  motion  and,  as  a 
younger  member,  was  more  spared  in  the  de- 
bate ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
his  country,  and  was  treated  with  the  grossest 
indecorum. — To  Edward  Coles.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
477.     (M.,  1814.) 

7068.  SLAVES,  Recovery  of  fugitive.— 
We  have  received  with  great  satisfaction  noti- 
fication of  the  orders  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
not  to  permit  that  persons,  held  in  slavery 
within  the  United  States,  introduce  themselves 
as  free  persons  into  the  Province  of  Florida. 
♦  *  ♦  As  a  consequence  of  the  same  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  friendship,  we  trust  that 
your  Excellency  will  permit,  and  aid  the  recov- 
ery of  persons  of  the  same  description,  who 
have  heretofore  taken  refuge  within  your  gov- 
ernment.— To  Governor  Quesada.  iii,  219. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  296.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

7060. .    The    governor   of    East 

Florida  informs  me  that  he  has  received  the 
King's  orders,  not  to  permit,  under  any  pretext, 
that  persons  held  in  slavery  in  the  Un'ted 
States  introduce  themselves  as  free,  into  the 
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province  of  East  Florida.  I  am  happy  that 
this  grievance,  which  had  been  a  subject  of 
great  complaint  from  the  citizens  of  Cjeorgia, 
s  to  be  removed. — To  Mr.  Viar.  iii,  195. 
iM.,  1790.) 

7970.  SLAVES,  San  Domingo  insurrec- 
tion.— If  something  is  not  done,  and  soon 
done,  we  shall  be  the  murderers  of  our  own 
children.  The  "  murmura  venturos  nautis 
prudentia  ventos  *'  has  already  reached  us 
[from  San  Dom'ngo]  ;  the  revolutionary  storm, 
now  sweeping  the  globe,  will  be  upon  us,  and 
happy  if  we  make  timely  provision  to  give  it 
an  easy  passage  over  our  land.  From  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
day  which  begins  our  combustion  must  be  near 
at  hand ;  and  only  a  single  spark  is  wanting  to 
make  that  day  to-morrow.  If  we  had  begun 
sooner,  we  might  probably  have  been  allowed 
a  lengthier  operation  to  clear  ourselves,  but 
every  day's  dcflay  lessens  the  time  we  may  take 
for  emancipation.  Some  people  derive  hope 
from  the  aid  of  the  confederated  States.  But 
this  is  a  delusion.  There  is  but  one  State  in 
the  Union  which  will  aid  us  sincerely,  if  an 
insurrection  begins,  and  that  one  may,  perhaps, 
have  its  own  fire  to  quench  at  the  same  time. — 
To  St.  George  Tucker,  iv,  196.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  168.     (M.,  1797.) 

7971. .    As    to    the    mode    of 

emancipation,  I  am  satisfied  that  that  must  be 
a  matter  of  compromise  between  the  passions, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  real  difficulties  which 
will  each  have  its  weight  in  that  operation,. 
Perhaps  the  first  chapter  of  th's  history,  which 
has  begun  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  next  suc- 
ceeding ones,  will  recount  how  all  the  whites 
were  driven  from  all  the  other  islands,  may  pre- 
pare our  minds  for  a  peaceable  accommodation 
between  justice,  policy  and  necessity;  and  fur- 
nish an  answer  to  the  difficult  question,  whither 
shall  the  colored  emigrants  go?  and  the  sooner 
we  put  some  plan  under  way,  the  greater  hope 
there  is  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
peaceably  to  its  ultimate  effect. — To  St.  George 
Tucker,      iv,    196.      Ford  ed.,  vii,    167.      (M., 

7972.  SLAVES,  Thievery  and.^That 
disposition  to  theft  with  which  they  have  been 
branded,  must  be  ascribed  to  their  situation, 
and  not  to  any  depravity  of  the  moral  sense. 
The  man  in  whose  favor  no  laws  of  property 
exist,  probably  feels  himself  less  bound  to  re- 
spect those  made  in  favor  of  others.  When 
arguing  for  ourselves,  we  lay  it  down  as  a 
fundamental,  that  laws,  to  be  just,  must  give  a 
reciprocation  of  right ;  that,  without  this,  they 
are  mere  arbitrary  rules  oiF  conduct,  founded 
in  force,  and  not  in  conscience;  and  it  is  a 
problem  which  I  give  to  the  master  to  solve, 
whether  the  religious  precepts  against  the  vio- 
lation of  property  were  not  framed  for  him  as 
well  as  his  slave?  And  whether  the  slave  may 
not  as  justifiably  take  a  little  from  one  who  has 
taken  all  from  him,  as  he  may  slay  one  who 
would  slay  him?  That  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tions in  which  a  man  is  placed  should  chp::ee 
h  s  ideas  of  moral  right  or  wrong,  is  neither 
new,  nor  peculiar  to  the  color  of  the  blacks. 
Homer  tells  us  it  was  so  two  thousand  six 
hundred  years  ago. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
385.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  249.     (1782.) 

7973.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  BiU 
for.— The  bill  to  emancipate  all  slaves  bom 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  reported  by  the 
revisers  [of  the  Virginia  Code]  did  not  contain 
this  proposition  :  but  an  amendment  containing 
>.  was  prepared,  to  be  offered  to  the  Legislature 


whenever  the  bi'I  should  be  taken  up,  and  fnr- 
ther  directing  that  they  should  continoc  with 
their  parents  to  a  certain  age,  then  to  be  broi^> 
up,  at  the  public  expense,  to  tillage,  arts,  or  so- 
ences,  according  to  their  geniuses,  tiU  the  tc- 
males  should  be  eighteen,  and  the  males  tvcn- 
ty-one  years  of  age,  when  they  should  be  cc' 
onized  to  such  place  as  the  circumstances  o: 
the  time  should  render  most  proper,  sending 
them  out  with  arms,  implements  of  hooseboc 
and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  of  tkc 
useful  domestic  animals,  &c.,  to  declare  thea  a 
free  and  independent  people,  and  extend  to 
them  our  alliance  and  protection,  till  they  have 
acqu-red  strength ;  and  to  send  vessels,  at  the 
same  time,  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for  ar. 
equal  number  of  white  inhabitants;  to  inducr 
them  to  migrate  hither,  proper  encourasemcat& 
were  to  be  proposed. — Notes  on  Virgixi.%. 
viii,  380.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  243.     (1782.)   ' 

7974. .  The  separation  of  in- 
fants from  their  mothers  would  produce  sxuvat 
scruples  of  humanity.  But  this  would  b. 
straining  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel.— 
To  Jared  Sparks,  vii,  335.  Ford  bo.,  x,  29 v 
(M.,   1824.) 

7975.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Bless- 
ings of. — Who  could  estimate  its  blessed 
effects?  I  leave  this  to  those  who  will  Htc  to 
see  their  accomplishment,  and  to  enjoy  a  beati- 
tude forbidden  to  my  age.  But  I  leave  it 
with  this  admonition, — ^to  rise  and  be  doir.g. 
A  million  and  a  half  are  within  our  contrt)] 
but  six  millions  (which  a  majority  of  those 
now  living  will  see  them  attain),  and  one  mi- 
lion  of  these  fighting  men.  will  say.  *'  we  wi!! 
not  go ". — To  Tared  Sparks,  vi,  335.  Fl»2j 
ed.,  X,  292.     (M.,  1824.) 

7976.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Cer- 
tain.— The  hour  of  emancipation  is  ad\'anc- 
ing,  in  the  march  of  time.  It  will  come ;  and 
whether  brought  on  by  the  generous  energy  o. 
our  own  minds;  or  by  the  bloody  process  of 
St.  Domingo,  excited  and  conducted  bv  the 
power  of  our  present  enemy  [ England! .  if  onct 
stationed  permanently  within  our  cotintry.  and 
offering  asylum  and  arms  to  the  oppressed,  is  ^ 
leaf  of  our  history  not  yet  turned  over. — 1' 
Edward  Coles.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  478.     (M.,  1814  } 

7977. .    It  was   found   that  the 

public  mind  would  not  bear  the  propositinr. 
[gradual  emanc'pation],  nor  will  it  bear  it  evm 
at  this  day  (1821).  Yet  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it.  or  worse  «iJl 
follow.  Nothing  is'  more  certainly  written  lo 
the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people  are  to 
be  free;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  t^o 
races,  equallv  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  gov- 
ernment. Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  drawn 
indelible  lines  of  distinction  between  them.  It 
is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  ot 
emancipation  and  deportation,  peaceably,  and 
in  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear 
off  insensibly,  and  their  place  be,  ^ari  pass: 
filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on.  hamao 
nature  must  shudder  at  t^e  prospect  held  ti? 
We  should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in  the 
Spanish  deportation,  or  deletion  of  the  Moors. 
This  precedent  would  fall  far  short  of  our  case. 
— ^Jefferson  MSS.    Raynbr,  164. 

7978.  SULVES     (Emancipation),     De- 
feated.— In  1769,  I  became  a  member  of  the 
leg'slature  by  the  choice  of  the  county  in  which 
I   live   [Albemarle],  and  so  continued  until  if 
I  was  closed  by  the  Revolution.     I  made  one  ef- 
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-t  in  that  body  for  the  permission  of  the 
ancipation  of  slaves,  which  was  rejected: 
i  indeed,  during  the  regal  government,  noth- 
:  liberal  could  expect  success.  Our  minds 
re  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  by  an 
bitual  belief  that  it  was  our  duty  to  be  sub- 
linate  to  the  mother  country  in  all  matters 
government,  to  direct  all  our  labors  in  sub- 
vience  to  her  interests,  and  even  to  observe 
>igoted  intolerance  for  all  religions  but  hers, 
e  difficulties  wth  our  representatives  were 
habit  and  despair,  not  of  reflection  and  con- 
tion.  Experience  soon  proved  that  they 
lid  bring  their  m'nds  to  rights  on  the  first 
nmons  of  their  attention.  But  the  Kind's 
incil.  which  acted  as  another  house  of  legis- 
ire,  held  the  r  places  at  will,  and  were  in 
St  humble  obedience  to  that  will ;  the  Gov- 
or.  too,  who  had  a  negative  on  our  laws,  held 
the  isame  tenure,  and  with  still  greater  de- 
edness  to  it ;  and^  last  of  all,  the  royal  nega- 
;  closed  the  last  door  to  every  hope  of 
proration.* — Autobiography,  i,  3.  Ford 
i,  S.     (1821.) 

979.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),   Ghrad- 

. — I  concur  entirely  in  your  leading  prin- 
es  of  gradual  emancipation,  of  establishment 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  patronage  of  our 
ion  until  the  emigrants  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
themselves. — To  Dr.  Thomas  Humphreys. 
57.     Ford  ed.,  x,  76.     (M.,  1817.J 

980.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Meth- 
of. — As  to  the  method  by   which  this 

cult  work  is  to  be  eflPected,  if  permitted  to 
done  by  ourselves,  I  have  seen  no  proposi- 
so  expedient  on  the  whole,  as  that  of  eman- 
ition  of  those  born  after  a  given  day,  and  of 
r  education  and  expatriation  after  a  given 
— To  Edward  Coles.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  478. 
.  1814.) 

981.  SLAVES  (Emancipation), 
yers  for. — It  shall  have  all  my  prayers, 
these  are  the  only  weapons  of  an  old  man. — 
£dward  Coles.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  479.  (M.,  1814.) 

982.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Prep- 
tions  for. — Unhappily  it  is  a  case  for 
:h  both  parties  require  long  and  difficult 
taration.  The  mind  of  the  master  is  to  be 
'ized  by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by  the 
gies  of  conscience,  against  the  obstacles  of 
interest  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  rights  of 
rs ;  that  of  the  slave  is  to  be  prepared  by 
-uction  and  habit  for  self-government,  and 
the  honest  pursuits  of  industry  and  social 

Both  of  these  courses  of  preparation  re- 
e  time,  and  the  former  must  precede  the 
r.  Some  progress  is  sensibly  made  in  it ; 
not  so  much  as  I  had  hoped  and  expected, 
it  will  yield  in  time  to  temperate  and  steady 
uit,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  human  mind, 
its  advancement  in  science.  We'  are  not 
world  ungoverned  by  the  laws  and  the 
?r  of  a  Superior  Agent.  Our  efforts  are 
lis  hand,  and  directed  by  it;  and  He  will 
them  their  effect  in  his  own  time.  Where 
disease  is  most  deeply  seated,  there  it  will 
lowest  in  eradication.  In  the  Northern 
ts  it  was  merely  superficial,  and  easily  cor- 
d.  In  the  Southern  it  is  incorporated  with 
whole  system,  and  requires  time,  patience 
perseverance  in  the  curative  process.  That 
ay  finally  be  effected,  and  its  process  ha- 
;d,  will  be  my  last  and  fondest  prayer. — To 
D  Barrow,  vi,  456.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  515. 
May  1815.) 
hi»  was  Jefferson's  first  public  measure.— Bd- 


7983.  SLAVES  (Emancipation) »  Prin- 
ciple and.— From  those  of  the  former  gen- 
eration who  were  in  the  fulness  of  age  when  I 
came  into  public  life,  which  was  while  our  con- 
troversy with  England  was  on  paper  only,  I 
soon  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped. 
Nursed  and  educated  in  the  daily  habit  of  see- 
ing the  degraded  condition,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  not  re- 
flecting that  that  degradation  was  very  much 
the  work  of  themselves  and  their  fathers,  few 
minds  have  yet  doubted  but  that  they  were  as 
legitimate  subjects  of  property  as  their  horses 
and  cattle.  The  ouiet  and  monotonous  course 
of  colonial  life  haa  been  disturbed  by  no  alarm, 
and  little  reflection  on  the  value  of  liberty. 
And  when  alarm  was  taken  at  an  enterprise  on 
their  own,  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  them  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  principles  which  they  in- 
voked for  themselves. — To  Edward  Coles. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  477.     (M.,  18 14.) 

7984.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Propa- 
ganda for. — I  hope  you  will  reconcile  your- 
self to  your  country  and  its  unfortunate  condi- 
tion ;  that  you  will  not  lessen  its  stock  of  sound 
disposition  by  withdrawing  your  portion  from 
the  mass;  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  come 
forward  in  the  public  councils,  become  the  mis- 
sionary of  this  doctrine  truly  Christian,  insinu- 
ate and  inculcate  it  softly  but  steadily,  through 
the  medium  of  writing  and  conversation;  as- 
sociate others  in  your  labors,  and  when  the  pha- 
lanx is  formed,  bring  on  and  press  the  prop- 
osition perseveringly  until  jts  accomplishment. 
— To  Edward  Coles.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  479.  (M., 
1814.) 

7985.  SLAVES  (Emancipation) ,  Provi- 
dence and. — We  must  await  with  patience 
the  workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
hope  that  that  is  prepar-ng  the  deliverance  of 
these,  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the  meas- 
ure of  their  tears  shall  be  full,  when  their 
groans  shall  have  involved  heaven  itself  in 
darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will 
awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light 
and  liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or^  at 
length,  by  His  exterminating  thunder,  manifest 
His  attention  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind 
fatality. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  279.  Ford 
ed.,   iv,   185.     (P.,    1786.) 

7986.  SLAVES    (Emancipation) »    Time 

and.— I  have  not  perceived  the  growth  of 
this  disposition  [to  emancipate  the  slaves  and 
settle  them  elsewhere]  in  the  rising  generation, 
of  which  I  once  had  sanguine  hopes.  No  symp- 
toms inform  me  that  it  will  take  place  in  my 
day.  I  leave  it,  therefore,  to  time,  and  not  at 
all  without  hope  that  the  day  will  come,  equally 
desirable  and  welcome  to  us  as  to  them.  Per- 
haps the  proposition  now  on  the  carpet  at 
Washington  to  provide  an  establishment  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  voluntary  emigrations  of 
people  of  color  may  be  the  corner  stone  of 
this  future  edifice.— To  Thomas  Humphreys. 
vii,  58.     Ford  ed.,  x,  77.     (M.,  1817.) 

7987. .  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other 
uplifted  to  follow  it,  I  do  not  permit  myself 
to  take  part  in  any  new  enterpr:ses,  even  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  man,  not  even  in 
the  great  one  which  is  the  subject  of  your  let- 
ter, and  which  has  been  through  life  that  of 
my  greatest  anxieties.  The  mai'ch  of  events 
has  not  been  such  as  to  render  its  completion 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  time  allotted  to 
me ;  and  I  leave  its  accomplishment  as  the  work 
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of  another  generation. — To  Miss  Fanny 
Wright,  vii,  408.  Foud  ed.,  x.  344.  (M., 
1825.) 

7988.  SLAVES  (Bmandpation),  Total. 

— It  is  impossible  to  be  temperate  and  to 
pursue  this  subject  through  the  various  consid- 
erations of  policy,  of  morals,  of  history,  natural 
and  civ^l.  We  must  be  contented  to  hope  they 
will  force  their  way  into  every  one's  mind. 
*  *  ♦  The  way,  I  hope,  is  preparing,  under 
the  auspices  of  heaven^  for  a  total  emancipa- 
t  on,  and  that  this  is  disposed,  in  the  order  of 
events,  to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  masters, 
rather  than  by  their  extirpation. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  vii-,  404-  Ford  ed.,  iii,  267. 
(1782.) 

7989.  SLAVES  (Emandpatioii),  XTnited 
States  purchase  of. — The  bare  proposition 
of  purchase  [of  the  slaves]  by  the  United 
States  generally  would  excite  infinite  indigna- 
tion in  all  the  States  north  of  Maryland.  The 
sacrifice  must  fall  on  the  States  alone  which 
hold  them;  and  the  difficult  question  will  be 
how  to  lessen  this  so  as  to  reconcile  our  fellow 
citizens  to  it.  Personally.  I  am  ready  and  de- 
sirous to  make  any  sacrifice  which  shall  ensure 
their  gradual  but  complete  retirement  from  the 
State,  and  effectually,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lish them  elsewhere  in  freedom  and  safety. — To 
Dr.  Thomas  Humphreys,  vii,  58.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  76.     (M.,  1817.) 

7990.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  West 
Indies  and. — I  become  daily  more  convinced 
that  all  the  West  India  Islands  will  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  color,  and  a  total 
expulsion  of  the  wh  tes  sooner  or  later  take 
place.  It  is  high  time  we  should  foresee  the 
bloody  scenes  which  our  children  certainly,  and 
possibly  ourselves  (south  of  the  Potomac),  have 
to  wade  through  and  try  to  avert  them. — To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  20.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  349- 
(Pa..  July  1793.) 

7091. ^.  On  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation I  have  ceased  to  think  because  not  to 
be  a  work  of  my  day.  The  plan  of  converting 
the  blacks  into  serfs  would  certainlv  be  better 
than  keeping  them  in  their  present  pos  tion,  but 
I  consider  that  of  expatriation  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  West  Indies  of  their  own  color  as 
entirely  practicable,  and  greatly  preferable  to 
the  mixture  of  color  here.  To  this  I  have  great 
aversion. — To  William  Short.  Ford  ed..  x, 
362.     (M.,  1826.)  See  Colonization. 

7992.  SLEEP,  Habits  of.— I  am  not  so 
regular  in  my  sleep  as  the  doctor  [Dr.  Rush] 
says  he  was.  devoting  to  it  from  five  to  eieht 
hours,  according  as  my  company  or  the  book  I 
am  reading  interests  me;  and  I  never  go  to  bed 
without  an  hour,  or  half  hour's,  previous  read-, 
ing  of  something  moral  whereon  to  ruminate  m 
the  intervals  of  .sleep.  But  whether  I  retire  to 
bed  early  or  late  I  am  up  with  the  sun.— To 
Doctor  Vine  Utley.  vii,  117.  Ford  ed.,  x,  126. 
(M.,  1819.) 

7993.  SMALL  (William),  Guide  and 
friend.— Dr.  Small  was  ♦  *  ♦  to  me  as  a 
father.  To  his  enlightened  and  affectionate 
guidance  of  my  studies  while  at  college.  I  am 
indebted  for  everything.  He  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  William  and  Mary,  and,  for 
some  time,  was  in  the  philosophical  chair.  He 
first  introduced  into  both  schools  rational  and 
elevated  courses  of  study,  and,  from  an  extraor- 
dinary conjunction  of  eloquence  and  logic, 
was  enabled  to  communicate  them  to  the  stu- 

with   grcp.t   effect.     He  procured  for  me 


the  patronage  of  Mr.  Wythe,  and  both  of  thes 
the  attentions  of  Governor  Fauquier,  tke  ablest 
man  who  ever  filled  the  chair  of  govcrmueri 
here.  They  were  inseparable  friends,  and  r 
their  frequent  dinners  with  the  GoveriKr 
(after  his  family  had  returned  to  England),  bt 
admitted  me  always,*  to  make  it  a  pcr:.i 
quarree.  At  these  dinners  I  have  heard  more 
good  sense,  more  rational  and  philosophical 
conversation,  than  in  a  1  my  life  besides.  Tbe> 
were  truly  Attic  societ'es.  The  Governor  wa- 
musical,  also,  and  a  good  performer,  and  asso- 
ciated me  with  two  or  three  other  amatein-s  is 
his  weekly  concerts.  He  merits  honorable 
mention  in  your  history  if  any  proper  occasion 
offers. — To  Mr.  Girardin.  vi,  4«i.  iM^ 
1815.) 

7994.  SMALL  (William),  JeffersoziE 
early  companion. — It  was  my  g^eat  good 
fortune,  and  what  probably  fixed  the  destinies 
of  my  life,  that  Dr.  William  Small  of  Scotland 
was  then  (1760)  professor  of  mathematics  [n. 
William  and  Mary  College],  a  man  profound  ir. 
most  of  the  useful  branches  of  science,  with  - 
happy  ta!ent  of  communication,  correct  anc 
gentlemanly  manners,  and  an  enlarged  and  liV 
eral  mind.  He,  most  happily  for  me,  became 
soon  attached  to  me,  and  made  me  his  daily  com- 
panion when  not  engaged  in  the  school ;  ani 
from  his  conversation,  I  got  my  first  views  tif 
the  expansion  of  science,  and  of  the  system  '^t 
things  in  which  we  are  placed. — ^Autobiog- 
raphy,    i.  2.     Ford  ed.,  i,  4.     (1821.) 

—  SMITH    (Adam).— See    Government. 

Works  on. 

7995.  SMITH  (John),  Services  to  Vir- 
ginia.— Captain  Smith,  who  next  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Rale'gh  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
our  Colony,  has  written  its  history.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  council^  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  Colony ;  and  to  his  efforts  princ-- 
pally  may  be  ascribed  its  support  against  the 
opposition  of  the  natives.  He  was  honest,  sen- 
sible, and  well  informed;  but  his  style  is  bar- 
barous and  uncouth.  His  history,  however,  is 
almost  the  only  source  from  which  we  derive 
any  knowledge  of  the  infancy  of  our  State. — 
Notes  on  Virginia.  vii\  415.  Ford  ed..  iii. 
281.     (1782.) 

7996.  SMITH  (Robert),  Esttmate  oi.— I 

have  seen  with  very  great  concern  the  late  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  [Robert]  Smith  to  the  public. 
He  has  been  very  ill-advised,  both  personally 
ana  publicly.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what 
I  hear,  the  impression  made  is  cnt-rely  un- 
favorable to  him. — To  President  Madison 
V,  600.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  325.     (M..  181 1.) 

7997.  SMITH  (Samuel),  Tender  of 
office. — If  you  can  be  added  to  the  Adminis- 
tration I  'am  forming  it  will  constitute  a  magis- 
tracy entirely  possessed  of  the  public  confidencc. 
♦  ♦  *  You  will  bring  us  the  benefit  of  add- 
ing in  a  considerable  degree  the  acqu'escence 
at  least,  of  the  leaders  who  have  hitherto  op- 
posed. Your  geographical  situation  [Mary- 
land], too,  is  peculiarly  advantageous,  and  will 
favor  the  policy  of  drawing  our  naval  resources 
towards  the  States  from  which  their  benefits 
and  production  may  be  extended  equally  to  all 
parts.  ♦  ♦  *  If  you  refuse,  I  must  abandon 
from  necessity,  what  I  have  been  so  falsely 
charged  with  doing  from  cho'ce.  the  expectation 
of  procuring  to  our  country  such  benefits  as 
may  compensate  the  expenses  of  their  navy.— 
To  General  Samuel  Smith.  Ford  ed..  viii. 
13.     (W.,  March  1801,) 
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7998.  SMITH  (William  S.),  Character 
►f.— I  Icam  that  Mr.  Adams  desires  to  be  re- 
:alled,  and  that  Smith  should  be  appo  nted 
Charge  dcs  Affaires  there.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  can 
udge  of  Smith's  abilities  by  his  letters.  They 
ire  not  of  the  first  order,  but  they  are  good. 
•"or  his  honesty,  he  is  like  our  friend  Monroe; 
urn  his  soul  wrong  side  outwards,  and  there  is 
lot  a  speck  on  it.  He  has  one  foible,  an  ex- 
essive  inflammability  of  temper,  but  he  feels 
t  when  it  comes  on,  and  has  resolution  enough 
■>  suppress  it,  and  to  remain  silent  till  it  passes 
ver. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  no.  Ford  ed.^ 
^  368.     (P.,  1787.) 

7909.  SMXJGOLINO,  TemptatloiiB  to.— 

ontraband  does  not  increase  on  lessenintr  the 
rmptations  to  it. — To  Count  db  Vbrgbnnbs. 
J89.     (P.,  1785.) 

8000.  SNAKES,  Antipathy  to.— There 
I  in  man  as  well  as  in  brutes  an  antipathy  to 
le  snake,  which  makes  it  a  disgusting  object 
herever  it  is  presented. — To  Governor  Henry 
EE.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  320.     (Pa.,  i793-) 

8001.  SOCIAL    INTEBGOXJBSE,    Gon- 

mtment  and. — Without  society,  and  a  so- 
ety  to  our  taste,  men  are  never  contented. — 

0  James   Monrob.    ii,   71.     (P.,    1786.)     See 

:)C1ETY. 

8002.  SOCIAL    INTEBCOXJBSE,    Har- 

ony  and. — If  we  can  once  more  get  social 
tercourse  restored  to  its  pristine  harmony, 
shall  believe  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. — To 
iioMAs  LoMAX.  iv,  361.  Ford  ed.^  vii,  500. 
v.,  Feb.  1801.) 

8003.  SOCIAL  INTEBGOXJBSE,  Opln- 
ns  and. — Opinions,  which  are  equally  hon- 
t  on  both  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  es- 
tvcv  or  social  intercourse. — To  John  Adams. 

146.     (M..   1813.) 

8004.  SOCIAL  INTEBCOXJRSE,  PoU- 
!S  and. — A  difference  in  politics  should 
ver  be  permitted  to  enter  into  social  intcr- 
urse.  or  to  disturb  its  friendships,  its  charities 

justice. — To  H.  Lee.  vii,  376.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
7.     (M..  1824.) 

3005.  SOCIETIES  (Communal),  Ex- 
rlments. — A  society  of  seventy  families, 
;  number  you  name,  may  very  possibly  be 
/erned  as  a  single  family,  subsisting  on  their 
nmon  industry,  and  holding  all  things  in 
nmon.  Some  regulators  of  the  family  you 
I  must  have,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  at 
at  period  of  your  increasing  population  your 

1  pie  regulations  will  cease  to  be  sufficient  to 
serve  order,  peace,  and  justice.  The  ex- 
iinent  is  interesting:  I  shall  not  live  to  see 

issue,  but  I  wish  it  success  egual  to  your 
»es. — To  William  Ludlow,  vii,  378.  (M., 
4.) 

t006.  SOCIETIES  (Communal),  Prac- 
eibility. — That,  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
nion  of  property,  small  societies  may  exist 
habits  of  virtue,  order,  industry,  and  peace, 

consequently  in  a  state  of  as  much  happi- 
s  as  heaven  has  been  pleased  to  deal  out 
imperfect  humanity,  I  can  readily  conceive. 
.  indeed,  have  seen  its  proofs  in  various 
ill  societies  which  have  been  constituted  on 
:  pr'nciple.  But  I  do  not  feel  authorized 
conclude  from  these  that  an  extended  soci- 

like  that  of  the  United  States,  or  of  an 
vidiial  State,  could  be  governed  happily  on 
same  principle.  I  look  to  the  diffusion  of 
t  and  education  as  the  resource  most  to  be 


relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  pro- 
moting the  v'rtue,  and  advancing  the  happiness 
of  man. — To  C.  C.  Blatchly.  vii,  263.  (M., 
1822.) 

—  SOCIETIES        (I>emocratlc).»See 

Democratic  Societies. 

8007.  SOCIETIES    (Scientific),    Peace- 

f^- — These  [scientific]  societies  arc  always 
in  peace,  however  their  nations  may  be  at  war. 
Like  the  republic  of  letters,  they  form  a  great 
fraternity  spreading  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
their  correspondence  is  never  interrupted  by 
any  civilized  nation. — To  John  Hollins.  v, 
428.     (W.,   1809.) 

8008.  SOCIETIES  (Secret),  Dangerous. 

— I  acknowledge  the  right  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations for  laudable  purposes  and  in  moderate 
numbers.  I  acknowledge,  too,  the  expediency, 
for  revolutionary  purposes,  of  general  associa- 
tions, coextensive  with  the  nation.  But  where, 
as  in  our  case,  no  abuses  call  for  revolution, 
voluntary  associations  sO  extensive  as  to  grap- 
ple with  and  control  the  government,  should 
such  be  or  become  their  purpose,  are  dangerous 
machines,  and  should  be  frowned  down  in 
every  well  regulated  government. — To  James 
Madtson.     Ford  ed.,  x,  207.     (M.,  1822.) 

8009.  SOCIETIES  (Secret),  Govern- 
ment and. — ^As  revolutionary  instruments 
(when  nothing  but  revolution  will  cure  the  evils 
of  the  State)  they  [secret  societies]  are  neces- 
sary and  indispensable,  and  the  right  to  use 
them  is  inalienable  by  the  people ;  but  to  admit 
them  as  ordinary  and  habitual  instruments  as 
a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution, 
would  be  to  change  that  machinery  by  -ntro- 
ducing  moving  powers  foreign  to  it,  and  to  an 
extent  depending  solely  on  local  views,  and, 
therefore,  incalculable.  ♦ — To  William  Duane. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  256.  (M.,  1803.)  See  Demo- 
cratic Societies. 

8010.  SOCIETY,  American.— In  Amer- 
ica, *  *  *  the  society  of  your  husband, 
the  fond  cares  of  the  children,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  the  improvements  of  the 
grounds,  fill  every  moment  with  a  healthy  and 
an  useful  activity.  Every  exertion  is  encour- 
aging, because,  to  present  amusement,  it  joins 
the  promise  of  some  future  good.  The  inter- 
vals of  leisure  are  filled  by  the  society  of  real 
friends,  whose  affections  are  not  th'nned  to 
cob-web  by  being  spread  over  a  thousand  ob- 
jects. This  is  the  picture,  in  the  light  it  's 
presented  to  my  mind. — To  Mrs.  Bingham,  ii, 
117.     (P.,    1787) 

8011.  SOCIETY,  Jefferson's  cholce.^I 
have  changed  my  circle  here  [Philadelphia]  ac- 
cording to  my  wish,  abandoning  the  rich  and 
declining  their  dinners  and  parties,  and  asso- 
ciating entirely  with  the  class  of  science,  of 
whom  there  is  a  valuable  society  here. — To 
Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  T.  262. 
(Pa..    1800.) 

8012.  SOCIETY,  Majority  rule.— The 
fundamental  law  of  every  society  [is]  the  lex 
tuajoris  partis,  to  which  we  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit.— To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  ed., 
V,  00.    (P.,   1789.) 

8013.  SOCIETY,  Necessity  for.— I  am 
convnced  our  own  happiness  requires  that  we 
should  continue  to  m=x  with  the  world,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  it  as  it  goes;  and  that  every 

*  A  political  committee  of  Philadelphia  had  sent 
a  communication  to  TefTerson  on  the  subject  of  re- 
movals from  office.-— KDlTOR. 
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person  who  retires  from  free  communica- 
tion with  it  is  severely  punished  afterwards 
by  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he  gets,  and 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  feeding  our 
sociable    principles.      I    can    speak    from    ex- 

?erience  on  this  subject.  From  1793  to  1797* 
remained  closely  at  home,  saw  none  but  those 
who  came  there^  and  at  length  became  very 
sensible  of  the  ill  effect  it  had  on  my  own 
mind,  and  of  its  direct  and  irresistible  tendency 
to  render  me  unfit  for  society  and  uneasy  when 
necessarily  engaged  in  it.  I  fe't  enough  of 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  from  the  world  then 
to  see  that  it  led  to  an  anti-social  and  misan- 
thropic state  of  mind,  which  severely  punishes 
him  who  gives  in  to  it ;  and  it  will  be  a  lesson 
I  never  shall  forget  as  to  myself. — To  Mary 
Jefferson  Eppes.  D.  L.  J.  284.  (W.,  March 
1803.)     See  Social  Intercourse. 

8014.  SOCIETY,  Pari8iaxi.»To  what 
does  the  bustle  of  Paris  tend?  At  eleven 
o'clock,  it  is  day,  cheg  madame.  The  curtains 
are  drawn.  Propped  on  bolsters  and  pillows, 
and  her  head  scratched  into  a  little  order,  the 
bulletins  of  the  sick  are  read,  and  the  billets  of 
the  well.  She  writes  to  some  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  receives  the  visits  of  others.  If  the 
morning  is  not  very  thronged,  she  is  able  to 

fet  out  and  hobble  round  the  cage  of  the 
'alais  Royal;  but  she  must  hobble  quickly,  for 
the  coiffeur's  turn  is  come;  and  a  tremendous 
turn  it  ist  Happy,  if  he  does  not  make  her 
arrive  when  dinner  is  half  over!  The  torpitude 
of  digestion  a  little  passed,  she  flutters  half  an 
hour  through  the  streets,  by  way  of  paying 
visits,  and  then  to  the  spectacles.  These  fin- 
ished, another  half  hour  is  devoted  to  dodging 
in  and  out  of  the  doors  of  her  very  sincere 
friends,  and  away  to  supper.  After  supper, 
cards ;  and  after  cards,  bed ;  to  rise  at  noon  the 
next  day,  and  to  tread,  like  a  mill  horse,  the 
same  trodden  circle  over  again.  Thus  the  days 
of  life  are  consumed,  one  by  one,  without  an' 
object  beyond  the  present  moment;  ever  fly- 
ing from  the  ennui  of  that,  yet  carrying  it 
with  us;  eternally  in  pursuit  of  happiness, 
which  keeps  eternally  before  us.  If  death  or 
bankruptcy  happen  to  trip  us  out  of  the  circle, 
it  is  matter  for  the  buzz  of  the  evening,  and 
is  completely  forgotten  by  the  next  morning. — 
To  Mrs.  Bingham,   ii,  n6.     (P.,  1787) 

—  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI.— 

See  Cincinnati  Society. 

8015.  SOCBATES,  Dflexnon  of. — ^An  ex- 
pression 'n  your  letter  *  ♦  *  that  "  the  human 
understanding  is  a  revelation  from  its  Maker  ", 
gives  the  best  solution  that  I  believe  can  be 
given  of  the  question,  '*  what  did  Socrates 
mean  by  his  Daemon  "  ?  He  was  too  wise  to  be- 
lieve, and  too  honest  to  pretend  that  he  had 
real  and  familiar  converse  with  a  superior  and 
invisible  being.  He  probably  considered  the 
suggestions  of  h's  conscience,  or  reason,  as 
revelations,  or  inspirations  from  the  Supreme 
Mind,  bestowed,  on  important  occasions,  by  a 
special  superintending  Providence. — To  John 
Adams,  vi,  220.     (M.,  1813.) 

8016.  SOCBATES,  Plato  and.^The  su- 
perlative wisdom  of  Socrates  is  testified  by  all 
antiquity,  and  placed  on  ground  not  to  be 
questioned.  When,  therefore,  Plato  puts  into  his 
mouth  such  paralogisms,  such  quibbles  on 
words,  and  sophisms  as  a  schoolboy  would  be 
ashamed  of,  we  conclude  they  were  the  whim- 
sies of  Plato's  own  foggy  brain^  and  acquit  Soc 
rates  of  puerilities  so  unlike  his  character. — To 
William  Short,  vii,  165.  (M.,  1820.)  See 
Philosophy. 


8017.  SOLITXJDE,     PhUosophy    and.— 

Let  the  gloomy  monk,  sequestered  from  tbe 
world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in  the  bottom 
of  his  cell !  Let  the  sublimated  philosofkhcr 
grasp  visionary  happiness,  while  pursaxTr 
phantoms  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth  I  Their 
supreme  wisdom  is  supreme  folly;  and  the? 
mistake  for  happiness  the  mere  absience  of  pain 
Had  they  ever  felt  the  solid  pleasure  of  one 
generous  spasm  of  the  heart,  they  would  ex- 
change for  it  all  the  frigid  speculations  of  their 
lives. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  39.  Ford  e»..  it 
319.     (P.,  1786.) 

8018.  SOXJLSy  Transinigfration  of. — ^Itis 
not  for  me  to  pronounce  on  the  hypothesis 
you  present  of  a  transmigration  of  souls  from 
one  body  to  another  in  certain  cases.  The  laws 
of  nature  have  withheld  from  us  the  means 
of  physical  knowledge  of  the  country  of  spirits. 
ana  revelation  has,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us. 
chosen  to  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  we  were. 
When  I  was  young  I  was  fond  of  the  specula- 
tions which  seemed  to  promise  some  msight 
into  that  hidden  country,  but  observing  at 
length  that  they  left  me  in  the  same  ignorance 
in  which  they  had  fotmd  me,  1  have  for  very 
many  years  ceased  to  read  or  to  think  concern- 
ing them,  and  have  reposed  my  head  on  that 
pillow  of  ignorance  which  a  benevolent  Creator 
has  made  so  soft  for  us«  knowing  how  much 
we  should  be  forced  to  use  it.  I  have  thought 
it  better,  by  nourishing  the  good  passions  and 
controlling  the  bad,  to  merit  an  inheritance  in 
a  state  of  being  of  which  I  can  know  so  little, 
and  to  trust  for  the  future  to  Him  who  has 
been  so  good  for  the  past. — To  Rev.  Isa.^c 
Story,  iv,  422:  Ford  ed.,  v'ii,  107.  (W^ 
180 1.)  See  Immortality. 

8019.  SOUTH  AHEBICA,  Bievolt  in.— 

I  enter  into  all  your  doubts  as  to  the  event 
of  the  revolution  of  South  America.  They 
will  succeed  against  Spain.  But  the  dangeroui 
enemy  is  within  their  own  breasts.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  will  chain  their  minds  and 
bodies  under  religious  and  military  despotism. 
I  do  believe  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  ob- 
tain freedom  by  degrees  only ;  because  that 
would  by  degrees  bring  on  light  and  informa- 
tion, and  qualify  them  to  take  charge  of  them- 
selves understandingly ;  with  more  certainty,  it 
in  the  meantime,  under  so  much  control  as  may 
k'*ep  them  at  peace  with  one  another.  Surely, 
it  is  our  duty  to  w'sh  them  independence  and 
self-government,  because  they  wish  it  them- 
selves, and  they  have  the  right,  and  we  none, 
to  choose  for  themselves;  and  I  wish,  more- 
over, that  our  ideas  may  be  erroneous  and 
theirs  prove  well-founded.  But  these  are 
speculations  which  we  may  as  well  deliver  over 
to  those  who  are  to  see  their  development. — To 
John  Adams,  vii,  104.  Ford  eo.,  x,  108.  (M.. 
18 18.)     See  Spanish  America. 

8020.  SOXTTH  GABOLINA,  Fidelity.— 

The  steady  union  of  our  fellow  citizens  ot 
South  Carolina  is  entirely  "n  their  character 
They  have  never  failed  in  fidelity  to  their  coun- 
try and  the  republican  spirit  of  its  Const  tu 
tion.— To  Mr.  Letue.   v.  384.     (W..  1808.) 

8021.  SOUTH  GABOLINA,  Free  gov- 
emxnent  and. — I  see  with  pleasure  another 
proof  that  South  Carolina  is  ever  true  to  the 
nrinciples  of  free  government — To  He.n'RV 
Middleton.    vi.  91.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

8022.  SOVEBEIGNTYy  Infringement 
— The  granting  military  commissions  wi:hin 
the  United  States  by  any  other  authority  than 
their  own,  is  an  infringement  on  their  sever- 
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•ignty,  and  particularly  so  when  granted  to 
heir  own  citizens  to  lead  them  to  acts  con- 
rary  to  the  duties  they  owe  their  own  coun- 
ry.— To  Edmond  Charles  Genet,  iii,  572. 
*"0RD  ED.,  vi,  283.    (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

8023. Mr.  Hammond  says  the 

ssuing  the  commission  [to  the  Citoyen 
ienet]  by  M.  Genet,  within  our  territory, 
vas  an  infringement  of  our  sovereignty; 
herefore,  the  proceeds  of  it  should  be  given 
ip  to  Great  Britain.     The  infringement  was 

matter  between  France  and  us.  Had  we 
tT=isted  on  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  by  way 
if  satisfaction  to  our  insulted  rights,  it  would 
lave  belonged  to  us,  not  to  a  third  party. 
Vs  between  Great  Britain  and  us,  ♦  ♦  * 
kre  deemed  we  did  enough  to  satisfy  her. — 
\)  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii.  583.  Ford  ed., 
i,  302.    (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

8024.  SOVEREIGNTY,  Justice  and.— 
'he  administration  of  justice  is  a  branch  of 
he  sovereignty  over  a  country,  and  belongs 
xclusively  to  the  nation  inhabiting  it.  No 
Dreign  power  can  pretend  to  participate  in 
leir  jurisdiction,  or  that  their  citizens  re- 
eived  there  are  not  subject  to  it — To  George 
Iammond.  iii,  415.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  56.  (Pa., 
792.) 

8025.  SOVEBEIONTY,  Partition  of.— I 
ee  with  great  pleasure  every  testimony  to  the 
rinciples  of  pure  republicanism;  and  every 
flPort  to  preserve  untouched  that  partition  of 
(le  sovereignty  which  our  excellent  Consti- 
Lition  has  made  between  the  general  and  par- 
icular  governments. — To  James  Sullivan. 
'ORD  ED.,  V,  369.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

8026.  SPAIN,  Bonaparte  and.— I  sup- 
ose  Napoleon  will  get  possession  of  Spain; 
ut  her  colonies  will  deliver  themselves  to  any 
lembcr  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Perhaps  Mex- 
:o  will  choose  its  sovere'gn  within  itself.  He 
'ill  find  them  much  more  difficult  to  subdue 
lan  Austria  or  Prussia:  because  an  enemy 
even  in  peace  an  enemy)  possesses  the  element 
ver  which  he  is  to  pass  to  get  at  them ;  and 

more  powerful  enemy  (climate)  will  soon 
low  down  his  armies  after  arrival.  This  will 
e,  without  any  doubt,  the  most  difficult  enter- 
rise  the  Emperor  has  ever  undertaken.  He 
lay  subdue  the  small  colonies;  he  never  can 
le  old  and  strong;  and  the  former  will  break 
ff  from  him  the  first  war  he  has  again  with 

naval  power. — To  General  Armstrong,  v, 
34.     (W.,  March  1809.) 

8027.  SPAIK,     Common     interests.— It 

ay  happen  *  ♦  ♦  that  the  interests  of  Spain 
id  America  may  call  for  a  concert  of  proceed- 
gs  against  that  State  (Algiers).  ♦  »  *  May 
3t  the  affairs  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  our 
cstern  posts,  produce  another  instance  of  a 
>mmon  interest?  Indeed,  T  meet  this  cor- 
spondence  of  interest  in  so  many  quarters, 
lat  1  look  with  anxiety  to  the  issue  of  Mr. 
ardoqui's  mission,  hoping  it  will  be  a  removal 
the  only  difficulty  at  present  subsisting  be- 
j-een  the  two  nations,  or  which  is  likely  to 
ise. — ^To  William  Cakmichael.  i,  393.  (P., 
•85.) 

8028.  SPAIN,  Conciliation  of  .—We  con- 
der  Spain's  possession  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
y  as  most  favorable  to  our  interests,  and 
lould  see  with  extreme  pain  any  other  nation 


substituted  for  them.  In  all  communications, 
therefore,  with  their  officers,  conciliation  and 
mutual  accommodation  are  to  be  ma'nly  at- 
tended to.  Everjrthing  irritating  to  be  avoided, 
everything  friendly  to  be  done  for  them. — To 
William  C.  Claiborne.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  71.  (W., 
July  1801.) 

8029.   SPAIN,  EngUshalUance  against. 

— I  think  you  have  misconceived  the  nature 
of  the  treaty  I  thought  we  should  propose  to 
England.  I  have  no  idea  of  committing  our- 
selves immediately  or  independently  of  our 
further  will  to  the  war.  The  treaty  should  be 
prov'sional  only,  to  come  'nto  force  on  the 
event  of  our  being  engaged  in  war  with  either 
France  or  Spain  during  the  present  war  in 
Europe.  In  that  event  we  should  make  com- 
mon cause,  and  England  should  stipulate  not 
to  m-ike  peace  without  our  obtaining  the  objects 
for  which  we  go  to  war,  to  wit,  the  acknowl- 
edgment by  Spain  of  the  rightful  boundaries 
of  Louisiana  (which  we  should  reduce  to  our 
minimum  by  a  second  article)  and  2,  indemni- 
fication for  spoliations,  for  which  purpose  we 
should  be  allowed  to  make  reprisal  ^  on  the 
Floridas  and  retain  them  as  an  indemnification. 
Our  cooperation  in  the  war  (if  we  should  really 
enter  into  it)  would  be  sufficient  considerat'on 
for  Great  Britain  to  engage  for  its  object;  and 
it  being  generally  known  to  France  and  Spain 
that  we  had  entered  into  treaty  with  England, 
would  probably  ensure  us  a  peaceable  and  im- 
mediate settlement  of  both  points.  But  another 
motive  much  more  powerful  would  indubitably 
induce  England  to  go  much  further.  Whatever 
ill-himior  may  at  times  have  been  expressed 
against  us  by  individuals  of  that  country,  the 
first  wish  of  every  Englishman's  heart  is  to  see 
us  once  more  fighting  by  their  sides  against 
France:  nor  could  the  King  or  his  ministers 
do  an  act  so  popular  as  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  us.  The  nation  would  not  weigh  the  con- 
sideration by  grains  and  scruples.  They  would 
cons'der  it  as  the  price  and  pledge  of  an  in- 
d'ssoluble  friendship.  I  think  it  possible  that 
for  such  a  provisional  treaty  they  would  give  us 
their  general  guarantee  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas.  At  any  rate  we  might  try  them.  A 
failure  would  not  make  our  situation  worse.  If 
such  a  one  could  be  obtained,  we  might  await 
our  convenence  for  calling  up  the  casus 
firderis.  I  think  it  important  that  England 
should  receive  an  overture  as  early  as  possible, 
as  it  might  prevent  her  listening  to  terms  of 
peace.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  we  had  instructed 
Monroe,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  to  settle  the 
deposit ;  if  he  failed  in  that  object  to  propose 
a  treaty  to  England  immediately.  We  could 
not  be  more  engaged  to  secure  the  deposit  than 
we  are  the  country  now,  after  paying  fifteen 
millions  for  it.  I  do  expect,  therefore,  that, 
considering  the  present  state  of  th'ngs  as  anala- 
gous  to  that,  and  virtually  within  his  instruc- 
tions, he  will  very  likely  make  the  proposition 
to  England. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  585. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  377.     (M.,  Aug.  1805.) 

8030 .    A   letter   from    Charles 

Pinckney  of  May  22  [i8o§],  informs  me  that 
Spain  refuses  to  settle  a  lim't,  and  perseveres 
in  withholding  the  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion. He  says  not  a  word  of  the  status  quo, 
from  which  I  conclude  it  has  not  been  proposed. 
*  ♦  *  I  think  the  stattis  quo,  if  not  already  pro- 
posed, should  be  immediately  offered  through 
Rowdoin.  Should  it  even  be  refused,  the  re- 
fusal to  settle  a  limit  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
cause  of  war,  nor  is  the  withholding  a  ratifica- 
tion worthy  of  such  a  redress.  Yet  these  acts 
show  a  purpose  both  in  Spain  and  France  which 
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we  ought  to  provide  before  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace.  I  think,  therefore,  we  should  take  into 
consideration  whether  we  ought  not  immedi- 
ately to  propose  to  England  an  eventual  treaty 
of  alliance,  to  come  into  force  whenever 
(within  — years)  a  war  shall  take  place  with 
bpain  or  France.  It  may  be  proper  for  the 
ensuing  Congress  to  make  some  preparationi 
for  such  an  event,  and  it  should  be  in  our 
power  to  show  we  have  done  the  same. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  374.  (M.,  Aug. 
1805.) 

8031. .    On  a  view  of  our  affairs 

with  Spain,  ♦  ♦  •  I  wrote  you  •  •  *  that  I 
thought  we  should  offer  them  the  status  quo. 
but  immediately  propose  provisional  alliance 
with  England.  I  have  not  yet  received  the 
whole  correspondence.  But  the  portion  of  the 
papers  now  enclosed  to  you,  confirm  me  in 
the  expediency  of  a  treaty  with  England,  but 
make  the  offer  of  the  status  quo  more  doubtful. 
♦  ♦  ♦  From  the  papers  already  received  I  infer 
a  confident  reliance  on  the  part  of  Spain  on  the 
omnipotence  of  Bonaparte,  but  a  desire  of  pro- 
crastination till  peace  in  Europe  shall  leave 
us  without  an  ally. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
583.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  375.    (M.,  Aug.  1805.) 

8082.  SPAIK,  FriendBhip  with.— Under 
an  intimate  conviction  of  long  standing  in  my 
mind,  of  the  importance  of  an  honest  friendship 
with  Spain,  and  one  which  shall  identify  her 
American  interests  with  our  own,  I  see  in  a 
strong  point  of  view  the  necessity  that  the 
organ  of  communication  which  we  establish 
near  the  King  should  possess  the  favor  and  con- 
fidence of  that  government.  I  have,  therefore, 
destined  for  that  mission  a  person  whose  ac- 
commodating and  reasonable  conduct,  which 
will  be  still  more  fortified  by  instructions,  will 
render  him  agreeable  there,  and  an  useful  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  us.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  new  appointment  by  that  government 
to  thisj  in  the  room  of  the  Chevalier  d'Yrujo, 
has  been  made  under  the  'nfluence  of  the  same 
motives. — To  Don  Joseph  Yznardi.  iv,  385. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  33.     (W.,  March  180 1.) 

8033. .    The    Chevalier    d'Yrujo 

being  intimately  known  to  us,  the  integrity, 
sincerity,  and  reasonableness  of  his  conduct 
having  established  in  us  a  perfect  confidence,  in 
nowise  diminished  by  the  bickerings  which  took 
place  between  him  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
State  [Pickering],  whose  irritable  temper  drew 
on  more  than  one  affair  of  the  same  kind,  it 
will  be  a  subject  of  great  regret  if  we  lose  him. 
However,  if  the  interests  of  Spain  require  that 
his  services  should  be  employed  elsewhere,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  friend  to  acquiesce ;  and  we  shall 
certainly  receive  any  successor  the  King  may 
choose  to  send,  with  every  possible  degree  of 
favor  and  friendship. — To  Don  Joseph  Yzn- 
ardi. iv,  385.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  33.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

8034.  SPAIN,  Oood  faith  towards.»No 

better  proof  of  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  could  have  been  given,  than  the  vigor 
with  which  we  have  acted,  and  the  expense  in- 
curred, in  suppressing  the  enterprise  meditated 
lately  by  Burr  against  Mexico.  Although  at 
first  he  proposed  a  separation  of  the  Western 
country,  and  on  that  ground  received  encour- 
agement and  aid  from  Yrujo.  according  to  the 
usual  spirit  of  his  government  towards  us,  yet 
he  very  early  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  West- 
ern country  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  turned 
himself  wholly  towards  Mexico.  And  so  poD- 
ular  is  an  enterprise  on  that  country  in  this, 
"^   had   only   to   be    still,   and   he  would 


have  had  followers  enough  to  have  been  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  six  weeks. — To  James  Box~ 
DOiN.  V,  64.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  41.  (W..  .\p"^ 
1807.) 

8035.  SPAIK,    Oood    offioM    of  .—I    sec 

with  extreme  satisfaction  and  gratitude  the 
friendly  interposition  of  the  court  of  Spain 
with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  on  the  subject  of 
the  brig  Betsey,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  wiJ 
produce  the  happiest  effects  in  America.  Tho^. 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  affairs  there, 
are  sufficiently  sensible  how  essential  it  :s  foi 
our  interest  to  cultivate  peace  with  Spain.  anJ 
they  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  corresponding  dis- 
position in  that  court.  The  late  good  oric. 
of  emancipating  a  number  of  our  countrymen 
from  slavery  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce 
a  sensation  among  otu*  people,  and  to  d'sposc 
them  to  relish  and  adopt  the  pacific  and  friend  > 
views  of  their  leaders  towards  Spain. — ^To  W. 
Carmichael.    i,  392.    (P.,  1785.) 

8036.  SPAIN,  Government  of. — If  any- 
thing thrasonic  and  foolish  from  Spain  could 
add  to  my  contempt  of  that  government,  it 
would  be  the  demand  of  satisfaction  now  made 
by  Foronda.  However,  respect  to  ourselves 
requires  that  the  answer  should  be  decent,  and  I 
think  it  fortunate  that  this  opportunity  is  given 
to  make  a  strong  declaration  of  facts,  to  wt. 
how  far  our  knowledge  of  Miranda's  objects 
went,  what  measures  we  took  to  prevent  any- 
thing further,  the  negligence  of  the  Spanish 
agents  to  give  .us  earlier  notice,  the  measures 
we  took  for  punishing  those  guilty,  and  our 
quiet  abandonment  of  those  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards.— To  James  Madison,  v,  164.  Ford  ed.. 
ix,  124.  (M.,  Aug.  1807.)  See  Miranda  Ex- 
pedition. 

8087.  SiPAIK,    Honest,    but    unwise.^ 

Spain  is  honest  if  it  is  not  wise. — ^To  John 
Adams.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  295.   (P.,  1786.) 

8038.  SPAIK,  HostiUty  of.~Chir  rela- 
tions with  Spain  are  vitally  interesting.  That 
they  should  be  of  a  peaceable  and  friendly  char- 
acter has  been  our  most  earnest  desire.  Had 
Spain  met  us  with  the  same  dispositions,  our 
idea  was  that  her  existence  in  this  hemisphere 
and  ours  should  have  rested  on  the  same  bot- 
tom ;  should  have  swam  or  sunk  together.  We 
want  nothing  of  hers,  and  we  want  no  other 
nation  to  possess  what  is  hers.  But  she  has 
met  our  advances  with  jealousy,  secret  malice 
and  ill- faith.  Our  patience  under  this  un- 
worthy return  of  disposition  is  now  on  its  last 
trial.  And  the  issue  of  what  is  now  depending; 
between  us  will  decide  whether  our  relations 
with  her  are  to  be  sincerely  friendly,  or  perma- 
nently hostile.  I  still  wish  and  would  cherish 
the  former,  but  have  ceased  to  expect  it— To 
James  Bowdoin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  351.  (W-. 
April   1805.) 

8039.  SPAIN,  Incitement  of  Indians.— 

With  respect  to  the  treaties,  the  speech  and 
the  letter,  you  will  see  that  they  undertake  to 
espouse  the  concerns  of  Indians  within  our 
limits;  to  be  mediators  of  boundary  between 
them  and  us;  to  guarantee  that  boundary  to 
them ;  to  support  them  with  their  whole  power; 
and  hazard  to  us  intimations  of  acquiescence  to 
avoid  disagreeable  results.  They  even  propose 
to  extend  their  intermedddlings  to  the  nortbcm 
Indians.  These  are  pretensions  so  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  usages  established  amonfr 
the  white  nations,  with  respect  to  Indians  liv- 
ing within  their  several  limits,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved no  example  of  them  can  be  produced^  in 
times  of  peace ;  and  they  are  presented  to  us  in 
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a  manner  wh'ch  wc  cannot  deem  friendly. — 
To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iii,  366.  Ford  sd., 
vi,  272.  (Pa.,  May  1793.)  • 

8040. .    The    papers    communi- 
cated you  [in  October  and  November,    1792] 
made  it  evident  that  the  Baron  de  Carondelet. 
the  Governor  of  New   Orleans,   had  industri- 
ously excited   the    southern    Indians    to    war 
af^ainst  us,  and  furnished  them  with  arms  and 
ammunition  in  abtmdance,  for  that  express  pur- 
pose.   We  placed  this  under  the  view  of  the 
cominiss'oners  of  Spain  here,  who  undertook  to 
cojnmunicate  it  to  their  court,  and  also  to  write 
on  the  subject  to   the   B^ron   de   Carondelet. 
1  hey  have  lately  made  us  communications  from 
l)Oth  these  quarters ;  the  aspect  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  such  as  to  remove  the 
causes  of  our  dissatisfaction.    I  send  you  these 
communications,  consisting  of  treaties  between 
.^pain,  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and 
Cfaerokees,  handed  us  by  express  order  from 
their  court,  a  speech  of  Baron  de  Carondelet 
o  the  Cherokecs.  and  a  letter  from  Messrs.  de 
V'iar  and  Jaudenes,  covering  that  speech,  and 
:ontaining  in  itself  very  serious  matter.    I  wiU 
irst  observe  to  you,  that  the  question  stated 
n   that  letter,  to  have  been   proposed  to  the 
.herokees,  what  part  they  would  take,  in  the 
vent  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
jpain?  was  never  proposed  by  authority  from 
his  government.    Its  instructions  to  its  agents 
tave,  on  the  contrary,  been  explicitly  to  culti- 
ate,  with  good  faith,  the  peace  between  Spain 
nd  the  Indians ;  and  from  the  known  prudence 
nd  good  conduct  of  Governor 'Blount,  to  whom 
\s  imputed,  it  is  not  believed  to  nave  been 
roposea  by  him.     This  proposition,  then,  you 
re    authorized   to    disavow    to    the   court   of 
fadrid,   in   the   most   une<^uivocal   terms. — To 

ARMICHAEL    AND    StIORT.       lli,    566.       FORO    SD., 

i,  271.    (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

8041. .    The  consequence  is  that 

e  Indians,  and  particularly  the  Creeks,  find- 
K  themselves  so  encouraged,  have  passed, 
ithout  the  least  provocation  on  our  part,  from 
state  of  peace,  which  appeared  to  be  well  set- 
d,  to  that  of  serious  hostility.  Their  mur- 
rs  and  depredations,  which,  for  some  months 
^  were  willing  to  hope  were  only  individual 
egressions,  now  assume  the  appearance  of  un- 
jivocal  war.  Yet.  such  is  our  desire  ot 
irting  and  cultivating  the  peace  of  all  our 
lian  neighbors,  that  instead  of  marching  at 
:e  into  their  country,  and  takin|r  satisfaction 
-selves,  we  are  peaceably  requiring  punish- 
nt  of  the  individual  aggressors ;  and,  in  the 
antime,  are  holding  ourselves  entirely  on 
defensive.  But  this  state  of  things  cannot 
tinue.  Our  citizens  are  entitled  to  effectual 
tection,  and  defensive  measures  are,  at  the 
le  time,  the  most  expensive  and  least  cfTect- 
If  we  find,  then,  that  peace  cannot  be  ob- 
led  by  the  temperate  means  we  are  still  pur- 
1^.  we  must  proceed  to  those  which  are  ex- 
le,  and  meet  all  the  consequences,  of  what- 
-  nature,  or  from  whatever  quarter  thev  may 
—To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iii,  567. 
D  ED.,  vi,  272,     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

>4i8.  — ^ .    We  have  certainly  been 

lys    desirous  to  avoid  whatever  might  dis- 

our    harmony  w'th  Span.     We  should  be 

more    so.  at  a  moment  when  we  see  that 

>n   making  part  of  so  powerful  a  confeder- 

is  is  formea  in  Europe,  and  under  particular 

understanding   with    England,   our   other 

ibor.      In  so  delicate  a  position,  therefore. 

ad   of  expressing  our  sense  of  these  things. 

/^ay    of    answer  to   Messrs.   Viar  and  Jau- 

s.    the    President  has  thought  it  better  that 


it  should  be  done  to  you,  and  to  trust  to  your 
discretion  the  moment,  the  measure,  and  the 
form  of  communicating  it  to  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid. The  actual  state  of  Europe  at  the  time 
you  will  receive  this,  the  solidity  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  especially,  as  between  Spain  and 
England,  the  temper  and  views  of  the  former, 
or  of  both,  towards  us,  the  state  of  your  nego- 
tiation, are  circumstances  which  will  enable  you 
better  to  decide  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to 
soften,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  suppress,  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
To  your  discretion,  therefore,  it  is  committed 
by  the  President,  to  let  the  Court  of  Spain  see 
how  impossible  it  s  for  us  to  submit  with  folded 
arms,  to  be  butchered  by  these  savages,  and  to 
prepare  them  to  view,  with  a  just  eye,  the  more 
vigorous  measures  we  must  pursue  to  put  an 
end  to  their  atrocities,  if  the  moderate  ones  we 
are  now  taking,  should  fail  of  that  effect. — To 
Carmichael  and  Short,  iii,  567.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  373.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

8043.  SPAIK,  Invasion  of .^The  inva- 
sion of  Spain  has  been  the  most  unprecedented 
and  unprincipled  of  the  transactions  of  modern 
times.  The  crimes  of  -ts  enemies,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  its  associates  in  defence,  the  ex- 
ertions and  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants  under 
slaughter  and  famine,  and  its  consequent  de- 
population, will  mark  indelibly  the  baneful  as- 
cendency of  the  tyrants  of  the  sea  and  conti- 
nent, and  characterize  with  blood  and  wretched- 
ness the  age  in  which  they  have  lived. — To  Le 
Chevalier  de  On  is.    vi,  341.     (M.,  18 14.) 

8044.  SPAIN,  Loss  of  colonies.^!  hail 
your  country  as  now  likely  to  resume  and  sur- 
pass its  ancient  splendor  among  nations.  This 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  secured  by  a 
just  confidence  in  the  self-sufficient  strength 
of  the  peninsula  itself;  everything  without  its 
limits  being  its  weakness,  not  its  force. — To 
Chevalier  db  Onis.  vi,  342.  (M.,  April 
1814.) 

8045.  SPAIN,  Peace  with. — Spain  is  so 
evidently  picking  a  quarrel  with  us,  that  we 
see  a  war  absolutely  inevitable  with  her.  Wc 
are  making  a  last  effort  to  avoid  it. — To  James 
Monroe,  iv,  6.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  322.  (June 
1793) 

8046. .  Wc  are  sending  a  cou- 
rier to  Madrid  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  honorable  peace. — To  James  Madi- 
son,  iv,  8-    Ford  ed.,  vi,  325.    (June  i793-) 

8047.  SPAIN,  Perfidy  of.^Never  did  a 
-nation  act  towards  another  with  more  perfidy 

and  injustice  than  Spain  has  constantly  prac- 
ticed against  us:  and  if  we  have  kept 
our  hands  off  her  till  now,  it  has  been  purely 
out  of  respect  to  France,  and  from  the  value 
we  set  on  the  friendship  of  France.  We  ex- 
pect, therefore,  from  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  will  either  compel  Spain  to  do 
us  justice,  or  abandon  her  to  us.  We  ask  bnt 
one  month  to  be  in  possession  of  the  c-ty  of 
Mexico. — To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  64.  tord 
ED.,  ix,  40.     (W.,  April  1807.) 

8048.  SPAIN,  Beprlsal  on.— While  war 
with  England  is  probable,  everything  leading  to 
it  with  every  other  nation  should  be  avoided, 
except  Spain.  As  to  her,  I  think  it  the  precise 
moment  when  we  should  declare  to  the  French 

fovernment  that  we  will  instantly  seize  on  the 
'loridas  as  reprisal  for  the  spoliations  denied 
us,  and,  that  it  by  a  given  day  they  are  paid  to 
us,  we  will  restore  all  east  of  the  Perdiao.  and 
hold    the    rest    subject    to    amicable    decision. 
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Otherwise,  we  will  hold  them  forever  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  spoliations. — To  James  Mad- 
ison. V,  181.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  134.  (M.,  Sep. 
1807.) 

8040.  SPAIN,  BepublicaniBxn  in.— 
The  spirit  of  the  Spaniard,  and  his  deadly 
and  eternal  haticd  to  a  Frenchman,  give  me 
much  confidence  that  he  will  never  submit,  but 
finally  defeat  this  atrocious  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  under  which  he  is  suffer- 
ing ;  and  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Cortes 
afford  reasonable  hope  that  that  nation  will  set- 
tle down  in  a  temperate  representative  govern- 
ment, with  an  executive  properly  subordinated 
to  that, — To  John  Adams,  vii,  308.  Ford  ed., 
X,  270.     (M.,  1823.) 

8050.  SPAIN,  Spanish  America  and. — 

The  most  advantageous  relation  in  which  Spain 
can  stand  with  her  American  colonies  is  that  of 
independent  friendship,  secured  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  sameness  of  language,  religion, 
manners,  and  habits,  and  certain  from  the  influ- 
ence of  these,  of  a  preference  in  her  commerce, 
if,  instead  of  the  eternal  irritations,  thwart- 
ings,  machinations  against  their  new  govern- 
ments, the  msults  and  aggressions  which  Great 
Britain  has  so  unwisely  practiced  towards  us, 
to  force  us  to  hate  her  against  our  natural 
inclinations,  Spain  fields,  like  a  genuine  parent, 
to  the  forisfamiliation  of  her  colonies,  now  at 
maturity,  if  she  extends  to  them  her  affections, 
her  aid,  her  patronage  in  every  court  and 
country,  it  will  weave  a  bond  of  union  indisso- 
luble by  tme. — ^To  Don  V.  de  Toronda  Cor- 
una.     vi,  274.     (M,,  Dec.  1813.) 

8051.  .    That     Spain's    divorce 

from  its  American  colonies,  which  is  now  un- 
avoidable, will  be  a  great  blessing,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  pronounce  on  a  review  of  what  she 
was  when  she  acquired  them,  and  of  her  grad- 
ual descent  from  that  proud  eminence  to  the 
condition  in  which  her  present,  war  found  her. 
Nature  has  formed  that  peninsula  to  be  the  sec- 
ond, and  why  not  the  nrst  nation  in  Europe? 
Give  equal  habits  of  energy  to  the  bodies,  and 
of  science  to  the  minds  of  her  citizens,  and 
where  could  her  superior  be  found? — ^To  Don 
V.  DE  Toronda  Coruna.  vi,  274.  (M.,  Dec. 
1813.) 

8052.  SPAIN,  Spoliations  and  bound- 
aries.— With  Spain  our  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  of  difterences  have  not  had  a  satis- 
factory issue.  Spoliations  during  the  former 
war,  for  which  she  had  formally  acknowledged 
herself  responsible,  have  been  refused  to  be 
compensated,  but  on  conditions  affecting  other 
claims  in  nowise  connected  with  them.  Yet  the 
same  practices  are  renewed  in  the  present  war, 
and  are  already  of  great  amount.  On  the  Mo- 
bile, our  commerce  passing  through  that  river 
continues  to  be  obstructed  by  arbitrary  duties 
and  vexat'ous  searches.  Propositions  for  ad- 
justing amicably  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana 
have  not  been  acceded  to.  While,  however, 
the  right  is  un.scttled.  we  have  avoided  chang- 
ing the  state  of  things,  by  taking  new  posts,  or 
strengthening  ourselves  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tories, in  the  hope  that  the  other  power  would 
not,  by  a  contrary  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet 
their  example,  and  endanger  conflicts  of  author- 
ity, the  issue  of  which  may  not  be  entirely  con- 
trolled. But  in  this  hope  we  have  now  reason 
to  lessen  our  confidence.  Inroads  have  been 
recently  made  into  the  territories  of  Orleans 
and  the  M'ssissippi,  our  citizens  have  been 
seized  and  their  property  plundered  in  the  very 
parts  of  the  former  which  had  been  actually 
delivered  up  by  Spain,  and  this  by  the  regular 


officers  and  soldiers  of  that  goverinxicnt.  I 
have,  therefore,  found  it  necessarv  at  length 
to  give  jorders  to  our  troops  on  that  frontier 
to  be  in  readiness  to  protect  our  citizens,  aad 
to  repel  by  arms  any  similar  a^gressioia  in 
future, — Fifth  Annual  Message,  vni,  4^^ 
FoRO  ED.,  viii,  390.     (Dec.  3,  1805.) 

8053. .    The  depredations  which 

had  been  committed  on  the  commerce   of  the 
United  States  during  a  preceding  war,  by  per- 
sons   under   the   authority   of    Spain     ♦     •     • 
made  it  a  duty  to  require  from  that  government 
indemnifications    for    our    injured    citizens.     A 
convention  was  accordingly  entered  -nto  *  «   * 
by  which   it  was  agreed  that  spoliations   com- 
mitted  by    Spanish    subjects   and   carr'ed    into 
ports  of  Spain  should  be  paid  for  by  that  na- 
tion ;  and  that  those  committed  by  French  sub- 
jects, and  carried  into  bpanish  ports  should  re- 
main for  further  discussion.     Before  this  con- 
vention was  returned  to  Si>ain  with  our  ratifi- 
cation, the  transfer  of  Louisiana  by  France  to 
the  United  States  took  place,  an  event  as  unex- 
pected  as   disagreeable   to   Spain.     From    th<«t 
moment  she  seemed  to  change  her  conduct  and 
dispositions    towards    us.     It    was   first    mani- 
fested by  her  protest  against  the  right  of  France 
to   alienate    Louisiana   to    us,    which    however 
was   soon   retracted,   and   the  right   confirmed. 
Then,  high  offence  was  manifested  at  the  act  of 
Congress   establishing   a   collection   district    on 
the  Mobile,  although  by  an  authentic  declara- 
tion immediately  made,  it  was  expressly   con- 
fined   to    our    acknowledged    limits.     And     she 
now  refused  to  ratify  the  convention  s'gped  by 
her  own   minister  under  the  eye  of   his    sov- 
ereign, unless  we  would  relinquish  all  consent 
to  alterations  of  its  terms  wh^ch  would   have 
affected  our  claims  against  her  for  the  spolia- 
tions by  French  subjects  carried  into  Spanish 
ports.     To  obtain  justice,  as  well  as  to  restore 
friendship,   I   thought  a   special   mission   advi- 
sable, and  accordingly  appointed  James  Monroe. 
Minister    Extraordinary    and    Pleninotentiary. 
to  repair  to  Madrid,  and  in  conjunction  with 
our    Minister    Resident   there,   to   endeavor    t«» 
procure  a  ratification  of  the  former  convention 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding  with   Spain 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.    It  appeared 
at  once  that  her  policy  was  to  reserve  herself 
for  events,   and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  our 
differences    in    an    undetermined    state.     This 
will  be  evident  from  the  papers  now  communi- 
cated to  you.     After  nearly  nve  months  of  fruit- 
less endeavor  to  bring  them  to  some  definite 
and  satisfactory  result  our  ministers  ended  the 
conferences  without  having  been  able  to  obtain 
indemnity   for   spoliations   of   any   description, 
or   any    satisfaction    as   to   the   boundaries   of 
Louisiana,    other   than   a   declaration    that   we 
had   no  rights   eastward   of  the  Iberville,   and 
that  our  line  to  the  west  was  one  which  would 
have  left  us  but  a  string  of  land  on  that  bank 
of  the  river  Mississippi.     Our  injured  ctixens 
were  thus  left  without  any  prospect  of  retribu- 
tion from  the  wrongdoer ;  and  as  to  the  bound- 
ary  each   party   was   to   take   its   own    course 
That  which   they  have   chosen   to  pursue  will 
appear  from  the  documents  now  communicated. 
They  authorize  the   inference  that  it    s  thcr 
intention  to  advance  on  our  possessions  until 
they  shall  be  repressed  by  an  opposing  force. 
Considering   that   Congress    alone   is   constitu- 
tionally  invested  with   the  power  of  changing; 
our  condition  from  peace  to  war.  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  await  their  authority  for  usmjn 
force  in  any  dec^ree  which   could  be  avoided. 
I   have  barely  instructed  the  officers  stationed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  aggressions  to  nro- 
tect  our  citizens  from  violence,  to  patrol  within 
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the  borders  actually  delivered  to  us,  and  not 
to  go  out  of  them  but  when  necessary  to  repel 
an  inroad,  or  to  rescue  a  citizen  or  his  property. 
— Confidential  Message.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
397.    (Dec.  6,  1805.) 

8054. .  With  Spain  we  are  ma- 
king a  last  effort  at  peac^ble  accommodation. 
The  subject  is  merely  a  settlement  of  the  limits 
of  Louisiana,  and  our  right  of  passing  down  the 
rivers  of  Florida.  This  negotiation  is  to  be  held 
at  Paris,  where  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
good  offices  of  France,  but  she  will  be  no 
party  to  the  contract. — To  Thomas  Paine. 
I'^oRD  ED.,  viii,  436.     (W.,  March  1806.) 


8055. 


Notwithstanding    the 


ciiorts  made  here,  and  made  professedly  to 
assassinate  the  negotiation  in  embryo,  if  the 
(?ood  sense  of  Bonaparte  should  prevail  over 
his  temper,  the  present  state  of  things  in  Eu- 
rope may  induce  him  to  require  of  Spain  that 
she  should  do  us  justice  at  least.  That  he 
should  require  her  to  sell  us  East  Florida,  we 
have  no  right  to  insist ;  yet  there  are  not  want- 
ing considerations  which  may  induce  him  to 
w  sh  a  permanent  foundation  for  peace  laid 
between  us. — To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v,  15.  (W., 
July  1806.) 

8056. .    It  is  grossly  false  that 

our  ministers  ♦  ♦  ♦  had  proposed  to  sur- 
render our  claims  to  compensation  for  Spanish 
spoliations,  or  even  for  French.  Their  instruc- 
tions were  to  make  no  treaty  in  which  Spanish 
spol'ations  were  not  provided  for ;  and  although 
they  were  permitted  to  be  silent  as  to  French 
spoliations  carried  into  Spanish  ports,  they 
were  not  cacpressly  to  abandon  even  them. — 
To  W.  A.  Bur  WELL,  v,  20.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
469.     (M.,  Sep.    1806.) 

8057. .    Our  aflFairs  with  Spain 

laid  dormant  during  the  absence  of  Bonaparte 
from  Paris,  because  we  know  Spain  would  do 
nothing  towards  settling  them,  but  by  compul- 
sion. Immediately  on  his  return,  our  terms 
were  stated  to  him,  and  his  interposition  ob- 
tained. If  it  was  with  good  faith,  its  effect  will 
he  instantaneous;  if  not  with  good  faith,  we 
"^ha'l  discover  it  by  affected  delays,  and  must 
lecide  accordingly. — To  William  Short,  v, 
-II.     (W.,  Nov.  1807.) 

8058.  SPAIN,  Treaty  with.— Some  fear 
)ur  envelopment  in  the  wars  engendering  from 
:he  unsettled  state  of  our  affairs  with  Spain, 
ind  therefore  are  anxious  for  a  ratification  of 
^ur  treaty  with  her.  I  fear  no  such  thin^,  and 
lope  that  if  rat  fied  by  Spain,  it  will  be  rejected 
lere.  We  may  justly  say  to  Spain,  "  When  this 
negotiation  commenced,  twenty  years  ago,  your 
uithority  was  acknowledged  by  those  you  are 
idling  to  us.  That  authority  is  now  renounced, 
ind  their  right  of  self-disposal  asserted.  In 
)uying  them  from  you,  then,  we  buy  but  a  war- 
:tle,  a  rght  to  subdue  them,  which  you  can 
'either  convey  nor  we  acquire.  This  is  a  fam- 
ly  quarrel,  in  which  we  have  no  right  to  med- 
Me.  Settle  it  between  yourselves,  and  we  will 
hen  treat  with  the  party  whose  right  is  ac- 
nowledged  ".  With  whom  that  will  be,  no  doubt 
an  be  entertained.  And  why  should  we  re- 
•olt  them  by  purchasing  them  as  cattle,  rather 
han  receiving  them  as  fellow-men?  Spain  has 
I  eld  oflF  until  she  sees  they  are  lost  to  her,  and 
low  thinks  it  better  to  get  something  than  noth- 
ng  for  them.  When  she  shall  see  South  Amer- 
ca  equally  desperate,  she  will  be  wise  to  sell 
ha!  also. — ^To  M.  db  Lafayette,  vii,  194. 
•^ORD  r.n..  X.  179.     (M.,  Dec.  1820.) 


8059.  SPAIK,     War     agaixist.^1     had 

rather  have  war  against  Spain  than  not,  if  we 
go  to  war  against  England.  Our  southern  de- 
fensive force  can  take  the  Floridas,  volunteers 
for  a  Mexican  army  will  flock  to  our  standard, 
and  rich  pabulum  will  be  offered  to  our  pri- 
vateers in  the  plunder  of  their  commerce  and 
coasts.  Probably  Cuba  would  add  itself  to  our 
confederation. — To  James  Madison,  v,  164. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  124.  fM.,  Aug.  1807.)  See  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana.  Mississippi  River  Naviga- 
tion, New  Orleans  and  Spanish  America. 

8060.  SPANISH  AMEBICA,  Aid  to.— 

Every  kindness  which  can  be  shown  the  South 
Americans,  every  friendly  office  and  ad  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  nations,  I  would  extend 
to  them,  without  fearing  Spain  or  her  Swiss 
auxiliaries.  For  this  is  but  an  asserton  of  our 
own  independence.  But  to  join  in  their  war, 
as  General  Scott  proposes,  and  to  which  even 
some  members  of  Congress  seem  to  squint,  is 
what  we  ought  not  to  do  as  yet. — ^To  James 
Monroe,  vi,  550.  Ford  ed.,  x,  19.  (M.,  Feb. 
1816.) 

SOei. .    That  a  war  is  brewing 

between  us  and  Spain  cannot  be  doubted. 
When  that  disposition  is  matured  on  both  sides, 
and  open  rupture  can  no  longer  be  deferred, 
then  will  be  the  time  for  our  joining  the  South 
Americans,  and  entering  into  treaties  of  alliance 
with  them.  There  will  then  be  but  one  opinioUj 
at  home  or  abroad,  that  we  shall  be  justifiable 
in  choosing  to  have  them  with  us,  rather  than 
against  us.  In  the  meantime,  they  will  have 
organized  regular  governments,  and  perhaps 
have  formed  themselves  into  one  or  more  con- 
federacies; more  than  one,  I  hope,  as  in  single 
mass  they  would  be  a  very  formrdable  neighbor. 
— ^To  James  Monroe,  vi,  551.  Ford  ed.,  x,  19. 
(M..  Feb.   1816.) 

8062. .    The    Spanish    Colonies 

cannot  reasonably  expect  us  to  sink  ourselves 
uselessly  and  even  injuriously  for  them  by  a 
quixotic  encounter  of  tic  whole  world  in  arms. 
Were  it  Spain  alone  I  should  have  no  fear. 
But  Russia  is  said  to  have  seventy  ships  of  the 
line;  France  approaching  that  number,  and 
what  should  we  be  in  fronting  such  a  force? 
It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  Spanish  America 
that  our  Republic  should  be  blotted  out  of  the 
map,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  would  be 
an  act  of  treason. — To  President  Monroe. 
Ford  ed..  x,  316.     (M.,  July   1824.) 

8063.  SPANISH  AMEBICA,  ConBtitu- 
tion  for. — For  such  a  condition  of  society, 
the  constitution  you  [Dupont  de  Nemours] 
have  devised  is  probably  the  best  imaginable. 
It  is  certainly  calculated  to  elicit  the  best 
talents;  although  perhaps  not  well  guarded 
against  the  egoism  of  its  functionaries.  But 
that  egoism  will  be  light  in  comparison  with  the 
pressure  of  a  military  despot  and  his  army  of 
Janizaries.  Like  Solon  to  the  Athenians,  you 
have  given  to  your  Columbians,  not  the  best 
possible  government,  but  the  best  they  can  bear. 
— To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  vi,  592.  Ford 
ed.,   X,    25.     (P.F.,    1816.) 

8064.  SPANISH  AKEBICA,  Ignorance 
ia. — Another  great  field  of  political  experi- 
ment is  opening  in  our  neighborhood,  in  Span- 
ish America.  I  fear  the  degrading  ignorance 
into  which  their  priests  and  kings  have  sunk 
them,  has  disqualified  them  from  the  main- 
tenance or  even  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and 
that  much  blood  may  be  shed  for  little  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.  Should  their  new 
rulers  honestly   lay   their  shoulders   to  remove 
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the  great  obstacles  of  ignorance,  and  press  the 
remed  es  of  education  and  information,  they 
will  still  be  in  jeopardy  until  another  genera- 
tion comes  into  place,  and  what  may  happen  in 
the  interval  cannot  be  predicted. — To  Dupont 
DE  Nemours,  v,  584.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  322.  (M., 
1811.) 

8065. .     No  mortal  wishes  them 

more  success  than  I  do.  But  if  what  I  have 
heard  of  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  mass 
be  true,  I  doubt  their  capac.ty  to  understand 
and  to  support  a  free  government ;  and  fear  that 
their  emancipation  from  the  foreign  tyranny  of 
Spain,  will  result  in  a  military  despotism  at 
home.  Palacios  may  be  great ;  others  may  be 
great;  but  it  is  the  multitude  which  possess 
force;  and  wisdom  must  yield  to  that. — ^To 
DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  vi,  592.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
25.     (P.F..   1816.) 

8066.  SPAKISH  AMERICA,  Independ- 
ence o£. — It  is  intimated  to  us,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  attract  our  attention,  that  France  means 
to  send  a  strong  force  early  this  spring  to  offer 
independence  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies, 
beginning  with  those  on  the  Mississippi  and 
that  she  will  not  object  to  the  receiving  those 
on  the  East  side  into  our  confederation.  Inter- 
esting considerations  require  that  we  should 
keep  ourselves  free  to  act  in  this  case  according 
to  circumstances,  and  consequently  that  you 
should  not,  by  any  clause  of  treaty,  bind  us  to 
guarantee  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies  against 
their  own  independence ;  nor  indeed  against 
any  other  nation.  For,  when  we  thought  we 
might  guarantee  Louisiana  on  their  ceding  the 
Floridas  to  us,  we  apprehended  it  would  be 
seized  by  Great  Britain,  who  would  thus  com- 
pletely encircle  us  with  her  colonies  and  fleets. 
This  danger  's  now  removed  by  the  concert  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain.  And  the  times 
will  soon  enough  give  independence,  and  con- 
sequently free  commerce  to  our  neighbors,  with- 
out our  risking  the  involving  ourselves  in  a 
war  for  them.* — To  Carmichael  and  Short. 
iii,  534.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  206.  (Pa.,  March 
1793) 

8067. .    On  the  question  of  our 

interest  'n  their  independence,  were  that  aloile 
a  sufficient  motive  of  action,  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  When  they  are  free,  they  will 
drive  every  article  of  our  produce  from  every 
market,  by  underselling  it,  and  change  the  con- 
dition of  our  existence,  forcing  us  into  other 
habits  and  pursuits.  We  shall  indeed,  have 
n  exchange  some  commerce  with  them,  but  in 
what  I  know  not,  for  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  offer  which  they  cannot  raise  cheaper;  and 
their  separation  from  Snain  seals  our  everlast- 
ing peace  with  her.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
long  as  they  are  dependent,  Spain,  from  her 
jealousy,  is  our  natural  enemy,  and  always  in 
either  open  or  secret  host'lity  with  us.  These 
countries,  too,  in  war  will  be  a  powerful  w'eight 
''n  her  scale,  and.  'n  peace,  totally  shut  to  us. 
Interest,  then,  on  the  whole,  would  wish  their 
independence,  and  justice  makes  the  wish  a 
duty.  They  have  a  right  to  be  free,  and  we  a 
right  to  aid  them,  as  a  strong  man  has  a  right 
to  assist  a  weak  one  assailed  by  a  robber  or 
murderer. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  550.  Ford 
ED..  X,  19.     (M.,  Feb.   1816.) 

8068.  .    We    go    with    you    all 

lengths  in  friendly  affections  to  the  independ- 

•  Short  and   Carmichael  were  commissioners  to 

neffotiate  a   treaty  with    Spain.    Appended  to  the 

"'-♦^— »-*   are  the  word«  in   President  Washington's 

ng :  "  The  above  meets  the  approval  of 

ihlngton."— Editor. 


ence    of    South    America.     But    an    iimnediate 
acknowledgment  of  it  calls  up  other  coosidera-         I 
tions.     We  view  Europe  as  covering  at  present        ' 
a  smothered  fire,  which  may  shortly  burst  fortk 
and  produce  general  conflagration.     From  this        I 
it  is  our  duty  to  keep  aloof.     A  formal  acknowl-         I 
edgment  of  the  independence  ot  her  Colonies         I 
would  involve  us  with  Spa  n  cerUinly,  and  per- 
haps, too,  with   England,   if  she  thinks   that  a 
war  would  divert  her  internal  troubles.     Socb 
a  war  would  hurt  us  more  than  it  would  help 
our  brethren  of  the  South:  and  our  rtgfat  mav 
be  doubted  of  mortgaging  posterity  for  the  ex- 
penses  of   a  war   in   which   they  w*ll   have  a 
right  to  say  their  interests  were  not  concerned. 
— ^To  Destutt  Tracy.     Ford  ed,,  x,  174.     (M.. 
1820.) 

8069.  SPANISH    AXEBXCA,    Intarest 

i^- — However  distant  we  may  be,  both  in 
condition  and  dispositions,  from  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  any  commotions  in  that  country 
[South  America],  nature  has  placed  it  too  near 
us,  to  make  its  movements  altogether  -ndiflPerent 
to  our  interests,  or  to  our  curiosity. — To  John 
Jay.     ii,  145.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  385.     (Mar.  1787.  > 

8070.  SPANISH  AMEBICA,  Name  for. 
— I  wish  you  had  called  them  the  Columbian 
republics,  to  distinguish  them  from  our  Amer- 
ican republics.  Theirs  would  be  the  more  hon- 
orable name,  and  they  best  entitled  to  it:  for 
Columbus  discovered  their  continent,  but  never 
saw  ours. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  vi,  59  x. 
Ford  ed.,  x.   25.     (P.P.,   x8i6.) 

8071.  SPANISH    AMEBICA,    Naturfd 

divisions  o£.— The  geography  of  the  [Span- 
ish-American] country  seems  to  indicate  three 
confederacies,  i.  What  is  north  of  the  Isth- 
mus. 2.  What  is  south  of  it  on  the  Atlantic: 
and  3,  the  southern  part  on  the  Pacific.  In 
this  form,  we  might  be  the  balancing  power- 
To  James  Monroe,  vi,  551.  Ford  ed.,  x,  20 
(M.,  Feb.  18 1 6.) 

8072.  SPANISH  AMEBICA,  BeUtions 
with  Spain.— If  the  mother  country  [Spain] 
has  not  the  magnanimity  to  part  with  the  colo- 
nies in  friendship,  thereby  making  them  what 
they  would  certainly  be,  her  natural  and  firmest 
allies,  these  will  emancipate  themselves,  after 
exhausting  her  strength  and  resources  in  in- 
effectual efforts  to  hold  them  in  subjection. 
They  will  be  rendered  enemies  of  the  mother 
country,  as  England  has  rendered  us  by  an 
unremitting  course  of  insulting  njuries  and 
silly  provocations.  I  do  not  say  this  from  the 
impulse  of  national  interest,  for  I  do  not  know 
that  the  United  States  would  find  an  interest 
in  the  independence  of  neighbor  nations,  vrhosc 
produce  and  commerce  would  rivaltze  ours.  It 
could  only  be  that  kind  of  interest  which  every 
human  being  has  in  the  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity of  every  other.  But  putting  right  and  rea- 
son out  of  the  question,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
on  calculations  of  interest  alone,  it  is  that  of 
Spain  to  anticipate  voluntarily,  and  as  a  matter 
of  grace,  the  independence  of  her  colonies, 
which  otherwise  necessity  will  force. — To  Chev- 
alier de  Onis.     vi,  342.     (M.,  April  1814.) 

8073.  SPANISH  AMEBICA,  BoTolt  of. 

— Behold  another  example  of  man  risiny^  in 
his  might  and  bursting  the  chains  of  his  op- 
pressor, and  in  the  same  hemisphere.  Spanish 
America  ?s  all  in  revolt.  The  insurgents  arc  j 
triumphant  in  many  of  the  States,  and  will  be  I 
so  in  all.  But  there  the  danger  s  that  the 
cruel  arts  of  their  oppressors  have  enchained 
their  minds,  have  kept  them  in  the  ignorance 
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children,  and  as  incapable  of  self-govern- 
^nt  as  children.  If  the  obstacles  of  bigotry 
d  priestcraft  can  be  surmounted,  we  may 
pe  that  common  sense  will  suffice  to  do  every- 
ng  else.    God  send  them  a  safe  deliverance. 

10  General  Kosciusko,  v,  586.  (M.« 
11.) 

5074 .    That  they  will  throw  off 

r.T  European  dependence  I  have  no  doubt ; 
I  in  what  kind  of  government  their  revolution 

11  end  I  am  not  so  certain.  History,  I  be- 
^e,  furnishes  no  example  of  a  priest-ridden 
)p1e  maintaining  a  free  civil  government. 
is  marks  the  lowest  grade  of  ignorance,  of 
ich  their  civil  as  well  as  religious  leaders  will 
ays  ava  1  themselves  for  their  own  purposes. 
e  vicinity  of  New  Si)ain  to  the  United  States, 
i  their  consequent  intercourse,  may  furnish 
ools  for  the  higher,  and  example  for  the 
-er  classes  of  their  citizens.  And  Mexico, 
ere  we  learn  from  you  that  men  of  science 

not  wanting,  may  revolutionize  itself  un- 
better  auspices  than  the  Southern  provinces. 
ese  last,  I  fear,  must  end  in  military  dcs- 
isms.  The  different  castes  of  their  inhabit- 
s.  their  mutual  hatreds  and  jealousies,  their 
found  ignorance  and  bigotry,  will  be  played 
by  cunning  leaders,  and  each  be  made  the 
trument  of  enslaving  others.  ♦  ♦  •  But 
whatever  governments  they  end  they  will  be 
erican  governments,  no  longer  to  be  in- 
ved  in  the  never-ceasing  broils  of  Europe. — 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  vi,  267.  Ford  ed., 
430.     (Dec.  1813.) 

1075.  SPANISH  AHEBICA,  Self-gov- 

iment  and. — The  Spanish- American  coun- 
s  are  beginning  to  be  interesting  to  the 
>Ie  world.  They  are  now  becoming  the 
nes  of  political  revolution,  to  take  their  sta- 
is  as  integral  members  of  the  great  family 
nations.  All  are  now  in  insurrection.  In 
eral,  the  Independents  are  already  tr'um- 
nt,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be  so  in  all. 
at  kind  of  government  will  they  establish? 
N  much  liberty  can  they  bear  without  in- 
ication?  Are  their  chiefs  sufficiently  en- 
tened   to  form  a  well-guarded  government, 

their  people  to  watch  their  chiefs?  Have 
r  mind  enough  to  place  their  domesticated 
ans  on  a  footing  with  the  whites?  All 
le  questions  you  [Baron  Humboldt]  can 
Arer  better  than  any  other.     I  imagine  they 

copy  our  outlines  of  confederation  and  elec- 

government,  abolish   distinction  of  ranks. 

the  neck  to  their  priests,  and  persevere  in 
lerantism.  Their  greatest  difficulty  will  be 
he  construction  of  their  executive.  I  sus- 
that,  regardless  of  the  experiment  of 
ice,  and  of  that  of  the  United  States  in 
\,  they  will  uegin  with  a  directory,  and  when 
unavoidable  sch'.sms  in  that  kind  of  exccu- 

shall  drive  them  to  something  else,  their 
t  question  will  come  on  whether  to  substi- 

an  executive  elective  for  years,  for  life. 
in  hereditary  one.  But  unless  instruction 
be  spread  among  them  more  rapidly  than 
rience  promises,  despotism  may  come  upon 
1  before  they  are  qualified  to  save  the 
nd  they  will  have  gained. — To  Baron  von 
iBOLDT.     V,  580.     (M.,  April  1811.) 

)7e.  .     The    achievement    [by 

Spanish  Colonies]  of  their  independence  of 
n  is  no  longer  a  question.  But  it  is  a  very 
»us  one,  what  will  then  become  of  them? 
ranee  and  b'gotry.  like  other  insanities,  are 
>ab^e  of  self-government.  They  will  fall 
r  mi!itary  despotism,  and  become  the  mur- 
L1S  tools  of  the  ambition  of  their  respective 


Bonapartes ;  and  whether  this  will  be  for  their 
greater  happiness,  the  rule  of  one  only  has 
taught  you  to  judge.  No  one,  I  hope,  can  doubt 
my  wish  to  see  them  and  all  mankind  exer- 
cising self-government,  and  capable  of  exer- 
cising it.  But  the  question  is  not  what  we 
wish,  but  what  is  practicable?  As  their  sin- 
cere friend  and  brother,  then,  I  do  believe  the 
best  thing  for  them,  would  be  for  themselves 
to  come  to  an  accord  with  Spain,  under  the 
guarantee  of  France,  Russia,  Holland,  and  the 
Ignited  States,  allowing,  to  Spain  a  nominal 
supremacy,  with  authority  only  to  keep  the 
peace  among  them,  leaving  them  otherwise  all 
the  powers  of  self-government,  until  their  ex- 
perience in  tiicm,  their  emancipation  from  their 
priests,  and  advancement  in  information,  shall 
prepare  them  for  complete  independence.  I 
exclude  England  from  this  confederacy,  be- 
cause her  selfish  principles  render  her  incapa- 
ble of  honorable  patronage  or  disinterested  co- 
operation.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  6y, 
FojiD  ED.,  X,  84.     (M.,  181 7.) 

8077- .     The  issue  of  [Spanish 

America's]  struggles,  as  they  respect  Spain,  is 
no  longer  matter  of  doubt.  As  it  respects  their 
own  liberty,  peace  and  happiness,  we  cannot  be 
quite  so  certain.  Whether  the  blinds  of  big- 
otry, the  shackles  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
fascinating  glare  of  rank  and  wealth,  give  fair 
play  to  the  common  sense  of  the  mass  of  their 
people,  so  far  as  to  qualify  them  for  self-govern- 
ment, is  what  we  ao  not  know.  Perhaps  our 
wishes  may  be  stronger  than  our  hopes. — To 
F.  H.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  vii,  74. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  88.     (M.,  18 17.) 

8078. .  I  feared  from  the  begin- 
ning that  these  people  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened  for  self-government ;  and  that  after 
wading  through  blood  and  slaughter,  they  would 
end  in  mi-litary  tyrannies,  more  or  less  numerous. 
Yet,  as  they  wished  to  try  the  experiment,  I 
wished  them  success  in  it ;  they  have  now  tried 
it,  and  will  possibly  find  that  their  safest  road 
will  be  an  accommodation  with  the  mother 
country,  which  shall  hold  them  together  by 
the  single  link  of  the  same  chief  magistrate, 
leaving  to  him  power  enough  to  keep  them  in 
peace  with  one  another,  and  to  themselves  the 
essential  power  of  self-government  and  self- 
improvement,  until  they  shall  be  sufficiently 
trained  by  education  and  habits  of  freedom,  to 
walk  safely  by  themselves.  Representative 
government,  native  functionaries,  a  qualified 
negative  on  their  laws,  with  a  previous  security 
by  compact  for  freedom  of  commerce,  freedom 
of  the  press,  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jurv. 
would  make  a  good  beginn'ng.  This  last  woula 
be  the  school  in  which  their  people  might  begin 
to  learn  the  exercise  of  civic  duties  as  well  as 
rights.  For  freedom  of  religion  they  are  not 
yet  prepared.  The  scales  of  bigotry  have  not 
sufficiently  fallen  from  their  eyes,  to  accept  it 
for  themselves  individually,  much  less  to  trust 
others  with  it.  But  that  will  come  in  time,  as 
well  as  a  general  ripeness  to  break  entirely  from 
the  parent  stem. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  200. 
Ford  ed..  x,  186.     (M..  Jan.  1821.) 

8079.  SPAKISH  AMEBICA,  United 
States  and. — I  cannot  help  suspecting  the 
Spanish  squadron  to  be  gone  to  South  America, 
and  that  some  disturbances  have  been  excited 
there  by  the  British.  The  Court  of  Madrid 
may  suppose  we  would  not  see  this  wth  an 
unwilling  eye.  This  may  be  true  as  to  the 
uninformed  part  of  our  people ;  but  those  who 
look  into  futurity  farther  than  the  present  mo- 
ment or  age,  and  who  combine  well  what  is. 
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with  what  is  to  be,  must  see  that  our  interests, 
well  understood,  and  our  wishes  are,  that  Spain 
shall  (not  forever,  but)  very  long  retain  her 
possessions  in  that  quarter ;  and  that  her  views 
and  ours  must,  in  a  good  degree,  and  for  a  long 
time,  concur. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii, 
398.    Ford  ed.,  v,  23.     (P.,  1788.) 

8080.  SPECIAL    LEGISLATION,     Fa- 

voritiBm  and. — To  special  legislation  we  are 
generally  averse.  lest  a  principle  of  favoritism 
should  creep  in  and  pervert  that  of  equal 
rights.  It  has,  however,  been  done  on  some 
occasions  where  a  special  national  advantage 
has  been  expected  to  overweigh  that  of  ad- 
herence to  the  general  rule. — ^To  George 
Flower,    vii.  83.    (P.F.,  1817.) 

—  SPECIE.— See  Money,  Metaluc 

8081.  SPECULATION,  Agriculture  vb. 
— A  war  wherein  France,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land should  be  parties,  seems,  prima  facie,  to 
promise  much  advantage  to  us.  But,  in  the 
^rst  place,  no  war  can  be  safe  for  us  which 
threatens  France  with  an  unfavorable  issue; 
and  in  the  next,  it  will  probably  embark  us 
again  into  the  ocean  of  speculation,  engage  us 
to  overtrade  ourselves,  convert  us  into  sea- 
rovers,  under  French  and  Dutch  colors, 
divert  us  from  agriculture,  which  is  our 
wisest  pursuit,  because  it  will  in  the  end 
contribute  most  to  real  wealth,  good  morals 
and  happiness.— To  General  Washington. 
ii,  251.    (P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

8082.  SPECXTLATION,  A  crime.— Wil- 
son Nicholas  is  attacked  in  his  election.  The 
ground  on  which  the  attack  is  made  is  that 
he  is  a  speculator.  The  explanations  which 
this  has  produced  prove  it  a  serious  crime 
ill  the  eyes  of  the  people. — To  James  Madi- 
son.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  i.     (M.,  Feb.  I795-) 

8083.  SPECULATION^  Excessive. — It  is 

impossible  to  say  where  the  appetite  for  gam- 
bling will  stop.  The  land  office,  the  Federal 
town,  certain  schemes  of  manufacture,  are  all 
likely  to  be  converted  into  aliment  for  that 
rage. — To  James  Monroe,  iii,  268.  Ford  ed., 
V.  353-     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8084. .    The  unmoneyed  farmer, 

as  he  is  termed,  his  cattle  and  crops  are  no 
more  thought  of  here  [Philadelphia*]  than  if 
they  did  not  feed  us.  Scrip  and  stock  are 
food  and  raiment  here.— To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  455.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

8085.  SPECXTLATION,  In  France.— All 

the  money  men  [in  France]  are  playing 
deeply  in  the  stocks  of  the  country.  The 
spirit  of  "agiotage"  (as  they  call  it)  was 
never  so  high  in  any  country  before.  It  will 
probably  produce  as  total  deprivation  of  mor- 
als as  the  system  of  [John]  Law  did.  All  the 
money  of  France  is  now  employed  in  this, 
none  being  free  even  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, which  suffers  immensely  from  this 
cause.— To  R.  Izard,     ii,  206.     (P.,  1787.) 

8086.  SPECXJLATION,  GambUng  and. 
—The   wealth   acquired   by   speculation   and 

•  Philadelphia  was  then  the  capiui.— Editor. 


plunder,  is  fugacious  in  its  nature,  and  EIU 
society  with  the  spirit  of  gambling. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,    ii,  252.     (P.,  17^.) 

8087. .    A  spirit  of  shambling  in 

the  public  paper  has  lately  seized  too  many 
of  our  citizens.  G>mmerce,  manufactures, 
the  arts  and  agriculture  will  suffer  from  it* 
if  not  checked.  Many  are  ruined  by  it;  bat 
I  fear  that  ruin  will  be  no  more  a  correctioo 
in  this  case  than  in  common  gamin^^. — ^To 
David  Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  v,  sy^  (Pa-. 
1791.) 

8088 .    The  credit  and  fate  of 

the  nation  seem  to  hang  on  the  desperate 
throws  and  plunges  of  gambling  scoundrels^ 
—To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  455. 
(Pa..  1792.) 

8089.  SPECULATION,  Land. — Yoo 
mention  that  my  name  is  used  by  some  specu- 
lators in  Western  land  jobbing,  as  if  they 
were  acting  for  me  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
About  the  years  1776  or  1777,  I  consented  to 
join  Mr.  Harvey  and  some  others  in  an  ap- 
plication for  lands  there ;  which  scheme,  how- 
ever, I  believe  he  dropped  on  the  threshold, 
for  I  never  after  heard  one  syllable  on  the 
subject.  In  1782,  I  joined  some  gentlemen 
in  a  project  to  obtain  some  lands  in  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina.  But  in  the 
winter  of  1782  and  1783,  while  I  was  in  ex- 
pectation of  going  to  Europe,  and  that  the 
title  to  western  lands  might  possibly  come 
under  the  discussion  of  the  ministers.  I 
withdrew  myself  from  this  company.  I  am 
further  assured  that  the  members  never  pros- 
ecuted their  views.  These  were  the  only 
occasions  in  which  I  ever  took  a  single  step 
for  the  acquisition  of  western  lands,  and  in 
these  I  retracted  at  the  threshold.  I  can 
with  truth,  therefore,  declare  to  you.  and 
wish  you  to  repeat  it  on  every  proper  occa- 
sion, that  no  person  on  earth  is  authorized  to 
place  my  name  in  any  adventure  for  lands 
on  the  western  waters,  that  I  am  not  engaged 
in  any  but  the  two  before  mentioned.  I  am 
one  of  eight  children  to  whom  my  father 
left  his  share  in  the  loyal  company,  whose  in- 
terests, however,  I  never  espoused,  and  they 
have  long  since  received  their  quietus.  Ex- 
cepting these,  I  never  was,  nor  am  I  now, 
interested  in  one  foot  of  land  on  earth  off  the 
waters  of  James  River. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  2.    (P.  1784.) 

8000.  SPECULATION,  MoraUty  and.— 

Though  we  shall  be  neutrals,  and  as  such 
shall  derive  considerable  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, yet  I  think  we  shall  lose  in  happinef^ 
and  morals  by  being  launched  again  into  the 
ocean  of  speculation,  led  to  overtrade  our- 
selves, tempted  to  become  sea-robbers,  under 
French  colors,  and  to  quit  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  the  surest  road  to  affluence,  and 
best  preservative  of  morals. — To  J.  Blaib.  ii. 
248.    (P.,  1787.) 

8091.  SPEGXTLATION,  Stocks.— I  wish 
to  God  you  had  some  person  who  could  dis- 
pose of  your  paper  at  a  judicious  moment 
for   you,   and   invest   it   in   good   lands.     I 
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would  do  anything  my  duty  [as  Secretary  of 
State]  would  permit,  but  were  I  to  advise 
your  agent  (who  is  himself  a  stock  dealer) 
to  sell  out  yours  at  this  or  that  moment,  it 
would  be  used  as  a  signal  to  guide  specula- 
tions.—To  William  Short,  iii,  343-  Ford 
.:d.,  V,  459.  (Pa..  March  1792.)  Sec  Capi- 
tal. 

8092.  SPBLIiINO,  Correct.— Take  care 
hat  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  Always 
sefore  you  write  a  word,  consider  how  it  is 
spelled,  and,  if  you  do  not  remember  it,  turn  to 
I  diet  onary.  It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady 
o  spell  well.— To  Martha  Jefferson.  Ford 
KD.,  iii,  346.     (A.,  1783.) 

8093.  SPELLING,  Beform  of  EngUsli. 
-A  change  has  been  long  desired  in  English 
)rthography,  such  as  might  render  it  an  easy 
ind  true  index  of  the  pronunciation  of  words. 
The  want  of  conformity  between  the  combina- 
ions  of  letters,  and  the  sounds  they  should  rcp- 
esent,  increases  to  foreigners  the  difficulty  of 
icquiring  the  language,  occasions  great  loss  of 
ime  to  children  in  learning  to  read,  and  renders 
:orrcct  spelling  rare  but  in  those  who  read 
nuch.  In  England  a  variety  of  plans  and  propo- 
iitions  has  been  made  for  the  reformation  of 
heir  orthography.  Passing  over  these,  two  of 
)ur  countrymen,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Thorn- 
on,  have  also  engaged  in  the  enterprise ;  the  for- 
ner  proposing  an  addition  of  two  or  three  new 
rharactcrs  only,  the  latter  a  reformation  of 
he  whole  alphabet  nearly.  But  these  attempts 
n  England,  as  well  as  here,  have  been  with- 
)ut  effect.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  ccn- 
ury  an  attempt  was  made  to  banish  the  letter 
(  from  the  words  bridge,  judge,  hedge,  knowl- 
•dge,  &c.,  others  of  that  termination,  and  to 
vrite  them  as  we  write  age,  cage,  sacrilege, 
privilege ;  but  with  little  success.  The  attempt 
vas  also  made,  which  you  mention,  *  ♦  * 
o  drop  the  letter  u  in  words  of  Latin  derivation 
nding  in  o«r,  and  to  write  honor,  candor,  rigor, 
ic,  instead  of  honour,  candour,  rigour.  But 
he  u  having  been  picked  up  in  the  passage  of 
liese  words  from  the  Latin,  through  the 
French,  to  us,  is  still  preserved  by  those  who 
onsider  it  as  a  memorial  of  our  title  to  the 
krords.  Other  partial  attempts  have  been  made 
y  individual  writers,  but  with  as  little  suc- 
ess.     Pluralizing  nouns  in  y  and  ey,  by  adding 

only,  as  you  propose,  would  certainly  simplify 
he  spelling,  and  be  analogous  to  the  general 
diom  of  the  language.  It  would  be  a  step 
ained  in  the  progress  of  general  reformation, 
f  it  could  prevail.  But  my  opinion  being  re- 
uested  I  must  give  it  candidly,  that  judging  Of 
he  future  by  the  past,  I  expect  no  better  for- 
une  to  this  than  similar  preceding  propositions 
ij«ve  experienced.  It  is  very  difficult  to  per- 
uadc  the  great  body  of  mankind  to  give  up 
/hat  they  have  once  learned,  and  are  now  mas- 
ers  of,  for  something  to  be  learned  anew, 
'ime  alone  insensibly  wears  down  old  habits, 
nd  produces  small  changes  at  long  intervals, 
nd  to  this  process  we  must  all  accommodate 
urselves,  and  be  content  to  follow  those  who 
rll  not  follow  us.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
ad  twenty  ways  of  spelling  the  word  "  many  ". 
en  centuries  have  dropped  all  of  them  and 
ubstituted  that  which  we  now  use.  I  now  re- 
larn  your  MS.*  without  being  able,  with  the 
entlemen  whose  letters  are  cited,  to  encourage 
ope  as  to  its  effect.  I  am  bound,  however,  to 
cknowlcdge  that  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I 
avc    not  paid   much   attention ;   and  that  my 

•  It  is  proposed  that  the  plurals  of  words  ending  in 
and  <y  be  formed  by  adding  s  only.— BdiTOR. 


doubts,  therefore,  should  weigh  nothing  against 
their  more  favorable  ejcpectations.  That  these 
may  be  fulfilled,  and  mine  prove  unfounded,  I 
sincerely  wish,  because  I  am  a  friend  to  the 
reformation  generally  of  whatever  can  be  made 
better. — To  John  Wilson,  vi,  190.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  396.     (M.,  1813.) 

8094.  SPIES,  Congress  and.— As  in  time 
of  war  the  enemies  of  these  States  might  em- 
plov  emissaries  and  spies  to  discover  the  views 
and  proceedings  of  Congress,  that  body  should 
have  authority,  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  place  of  their  session,  to  arrest  and  deal 
with  as  they  shall  think  proper,  all  persons,  not 
being  citizens  of  any  of  these  States  nor  en- 
titled to  their  protection,  whom  they  shall  have 
cause  to  suspect  to  be  spies. — Resolve  on  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii\  464- 
(1784.) 

8095.  SPIES,  Employment  of.— Will  it 
not  be  proper  to  rebut  Foronda*s  charge  [with 
respect  to  Lieutenant  Pike's  expedition]  of  this 
government  sending  a  spy  to  Santa  F6,  by  say- 
ing that  this  government  has  never  enjployed 
a  spy  in  any  case? — To  James  Madison,  v, 
178.     (Aug.   1807.) 

8096.  SPIES,  Jefferson  and.— All  my 
motions  at  Philadelphia,  here  [Mont'cello],  and 
everywhere,  are  watched  and  recorded. — To 
Samuel  Smith,  iv,  253.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  276. 
(M.,  1798.) 

—  SPIES,  Treasury. — See  Neutrality. 

8097.  SPIBIT,  Party.— The  happiness  of 
society  depends  so  much  on  preventing  party 
spirit  from  infecting  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  that  nothing  should  be  spared  to  har- 
monize and  amalgamate  the  two  parties  in  social 
citcles. — To  William  C.  Clairorne.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  70.     (W.,   1801.) 

8098.  SPIBIT,  Of  the  people.— It  is  the 
manners  and  spirit  of  the  people  which  pre- 
serve a  republic  in  vipor. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  406.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  269.     (1782.) 

8099.  SPBINGS,  Medicinal.— There  are 
several  medicinal  springs  [in  Virginia],  some 
of  which  are  indubitably  efficacious,  while  oth- 
ers seem  to  owe  their  reputation  as  much  to 
fancy  and  change  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to 
their  real  virtues. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
279.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  121.  (1782.)  See  Medici- 
nal  Springs. 

8100.  SQUATTERS,  Prohibition  of.— I 
do  not  recollect  the  instructions  to  Governor 
[Meriwether]  Lewis  respecting  squatters. 
But  if  he  had  any  they  were  unquestionably 
to  prohibit  them  rigorously.  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  he  had  not  written  instructions,  that  he 
was  verbally  so  instructed. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,    v,  408.    (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

8101.  SQXTATTEES,  Bemoval.— The 
General  Government  have  never  hesitated  to 
remove  by  force  the  squatters  and  intruders 
on  the  public  lands.  Indeed,  if  the  nation 
were  put  to  action  against  every  squatter, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  lands,  we  should 
have  only  lawsuits,  not  lands  for  sale. — 
Batture  Case,    viii,  588.    (1812.) 

8102.  STABILITY,  Laudable.— Perse- 
verance in  object,  though  not  by  the  most 
direct  way,  is  often  more  laudable  than  per- 
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satisfied  of  its  utility;  so  that  if  I  can  have 
your  leave,  I  mean  to  propose  in  my  report  to 
adopt  the  rod  in  preference  to  the  pendulum, 
mentioning  expressly  that  we  are  indebted  to 
you  for  the  idea. — To  Mr.  Leslie,  iii,  156- 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

8118.  STANDABD  (Measures),  XTni- 
versaL — The  pendulum  is  equally  [with  the 
meridian]  fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  is  in 
the  possession  of  every  nation,  may  be  verified 
Everywhere  and  by  every  person,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense within  every  ones  means.  I  am  not. 
therefore,  without  a  hope  that  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  will  still  concur,  some  day,  in  ma- 
king the  pendulum  the  basis  of  a  common  sys- 
tem of  measures,  weights  and  coins,  which 
applied  to  the  present  metrical  systems  of 
France  and  of  other  countries,  will  render  them 
all  intelligible  to  one  another.  England  and 
th  s  country  may  give  it  a  beginning,  notwith- 
standing the  war  they  are  entering  into.  The 
lepublic  of  letters  is  unaffected  by  the  wars 
of  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth. — To  Dr. 
Patterson,    vi,  ii.  (M.,   181 1.) 

8119. ■ — .    I  do  not  like  the  new 

system  of  French  measures,  because  not  the 
best,  and  adapted  to  a  standard  accessible  to 
themselves  exclusively,  and  to  be  obtained  by 
ether  nations  only  from  them.  For,  on  examin- 
ing the  map  of  the  earth,  you  will  find  no 
meridian  on  it  but  the  one  passing  through  their 
country,  offering  the  extent  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  45th  degree,  and  terminating  at 
both  ends  in  a  portion  of •  the  ocean  which  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  for  an  universal 
standard  of  measures  require.  Were  all  nations 
to  agree,  therefore,  to  adopt  this  standard,  they 
must  go  to  Paris  to  ask  it;  and  they  might 
as  well  long  ago  have  all  agreed  to  adopt  the 
French  foot,  the  standard  of  which  they  could 
equally  have  obtained  from  Paris. — To  Dr.  Pat- 
terson,  vi,  II.     (M.,  1811.) 

8120.  STANDABD  (Weights),  Avoir- 
dupois and  Troy.— It  would  be  for  their 
[the  people's]  convenience  to  suppress  the 
pound  and  ounce  troy,  and  the  drachm  and 
cjuarter  avoirdupois ;  and  to  form  into  one 
series  the  avoirdupois  pound  and  ounce,  and  the 
troy  pennyweight  and  grain. — C  o  i  n  a  g  e, 
Wkights  and  Measures  Report,  vii,  486. 
(1790.). 

8121.  STANDABD  (Weights),  Basis.— 
Let  it  be  established  that  an  ounce  is  of  the 
weight  of  a  cube  of  rain  water  of  one-tenth 
of  a  foot;  or,  rather,  that  it  is  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  we'ght  of  a  cubic  foot  of  rain 
water,  weighed  in  the  standard  temperature: 
that  the  series  of  weights  of  the  United  States 
shall  consist  of  pounds,  ounces,  pennyweights 
and  grains:  whereof  24  grams  shall  be  one 
pennyweight;  18  pennyweights  one  ounce;  16 
ounces  one  pound. — Coinage.  Weights  and 
Measures  Report,     vii,  487.     (i790.) 

8122.  STANDABD  (Weights),  Batios.— 
The  weight  of  the  pound  troy  is  to  that  of  the 
]»ound  avoirdupois  as  144  to  175-  It  js  remark- 
able that  this  is  exactly  the  proportion  of  the 
ancient  liquid  gallon  of  Guildhall  of  224  cubic 
inches  to  the  corn  gallon  of  272.  It  is  further 
remarkable  still  that  this  is  also  the  exact  pro- 
portion between  the  specific  weight  of  any  meas- 
ure of  wheat  and  of  the  same  measure  of  water. 
♦  ♦  ♦  This  seems  to  have  been  so  combined  as 
to  render  it  indifferent  whether  a  thing  were 
dealt  out  by  weight  or  measure. — Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures  Report,  vii,  4o4« 
(1790.) 


8123. .   Another  remarkable  cw- 

respondence  is  that  between  weights  and  men- 
ures.  For  1,000  ounces  avoirdupois  of  pore 
water  fills  a  cubic  foot,  with  mathematicii 
exactness.  What  circimistances  of  the  time 
or  purpose^  of  barter  or  commerce,  called  for 
this  combination  of  weights  and  measures. 
with  the  subjects  to  be  exchanged .  or  par- 
chased,  are  not  now  to  be  ascertained.  But 
a  triple  set  of  exact  proportionals  represeotii^ 
weights,  measures  and  the  thin^  to  be  weif^ed 
or  measured,  and  a  relation  so  integral  bctvecs 
weights  and  solid  measures,  must  have  bcec 
the  result  of  desig^n  and  scientific  calculat  on 
and  not  a  mere  coincidence  of  harard. — Coin- 
age, Weights  and  Measures  Rbpobt.  vii,  48$. 
(1790.) 

8124.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Coercion.— Re- 
spect and  friendship  should,  I  think,  maxic  die 
conduct  of  the  General  towards  the  particaiar 
government,  and  explanations  should  be 
asked  and  time  and  eolor  given  them  to  tread 
back  their  steps  before  coercion  is  held  up 
to  their  view. — Opinion  on  Georgian  Laxd 
Grants,  vii,  468.  Ford  kd.,  v,  167.  ( 179a ) 
See  Coercion  of  a  State. 

8125.  STATE  BIGHTS,  ConfinrMS  and. 

— Can  it  be  thought  that  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  for  a  shade  or  two  of  conve- 
nience, more  or  less,  Congress  should  be  au- 
thorized to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and 
fundmental  laws  of  the  several  States: 
such  as  those  against  Mortmain,  the  laws  of 
Alienage,  the  rules  of  Descent,  the  acts  of 
Distribution,  the  laws  of  Escheat  and  For- 
feiture, the  laws  of  Monopoly?  Nothing  but 
a  necessity  invincible  by  any  other  means,  can 
justify  such  a  prostitution  of  laws,  which 
constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of 
jurisprudence.  Will  Congress  be  too  straight- 
laced  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  honest 
effect,  unless  they  may  pass  over  the  founda- 
tion-laws of  the  State  government  for  the 
slightest  convenience  of  theirs? — Nation.\l 
Bank  Opinion,  vii,  560.  Ford  ed.,  v,  289. 
(1791.)  See  Bank  (U.  S.),  Constitution- 
ality OF. 

8126 .  [The  States]  alone  be- 
ing parties  to  the  [Federal]  compact,  *  ♦  • 
[are]  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last 
resort  of  the  powers  exercised  under  it.  Con- 
gress being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  crea- 
ture of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to  its  as- 
sumptions of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of 
those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  and 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified.-- 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  469.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  301.  (1798.)  See  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions. 

8127.  STATE     BIGHTS,     Constitution 

and. — I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  by 
giving  due  tone  to  the  particular  govern- 
ments that  the  general  one  will  be  preserved 
in  vigor  also,  the  Constitution  having  fore- 
seen its  incompetency  to  all  the  objects  of 
government,  and,  therefore,  confined  it  to 
those  specially  described. — To  Jasces  Sulli- 
van.   Ford  ed..  v,  369.    (Pa.,  1791- ) 

81128.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Encroachments 
on. — Whilst  the  General  Assembly  [of  Vir 
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lia]  thus  declares  the  rights  retained  by  the 
ales,  rights  which  they  have  never  yielded, 
d  whidh  this  State  will  never  voluntarily 
:ld,  they  do  not  mean  to  raise  the  banner 

disaffection,  or  of  separation  from  their 
ter  States,  coparties  with  themselves  to 
is  compact.  They  know  and  value  too 
?hly  the  blessings  of  their  Union  as  to  for- 
rn  nations  and  questions  arising  among 
jmselves,  to  consider  every  infraction  of  it 

to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  re- 
?ct  too  affectionately  the  opinions  of  those 
ssessing  the  same  rights  under  the  same 
itrument.  to  make  that  difference  of  con- 
uction  a  ground  of  immediate  rupture.  They 
mid.  indeed,  consider  such  a  rupture  as 
long  the  greatest  calamities  which  could 
fall  ihem;  but  not  the  greatest.  There  is 
:  one  greater,  submission  to  a  government 

unlimited  powers.  I J  is  only  when  the 
pe  of  avoiding  this  shall  have  become  ab- 
utely  desperate,  that  further  forbearance 
M  not  be  indulged.     Should  a  majority 

the  coparties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
pectation  and  hope  of  this  Assembly,  prefer. 
this  time  acquiescence  in  these  assumptions 
power  by  the  Federal  member  of  the  gov- 
iment,  we  will  be  patient  and  suffer  much 
rier  the  confidence  that  time,  ere  it  be  too 
e,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  con- 
[uences  in  which  that  usurpation  will  in- 
ve  us  all.  In  the  meantime  we  will  breast 
:h  them,  rather  than  separate  from  them, 
rry  misfortune,  save  that  only  of  living 
ier  a  government  of  unlimited  powers. 
;  owe  every  other  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  to 
r  Federal  brethren,  and  to  the  world  at 
ge.  to  pursue  with  temper  and  with  persc- 
ance  the  great  experiment  which  shall 
>ve  that  man  is  capable  of  living  in  so- 
ty.  governing  itself  by  laws  self-imposed, 
1  securing  to  its  members  the  enjoyment 
life,  liberty,  property,  and  peace;  and  fur- 
r  to  ?how,  that  even  when  the  government 

its  choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency  to 
^eneracy  we  are  not  at  once  to  despair. 

that  the  will  and  the  watchfulness  of  its 
nder  parts  will  reform  its  aberrations,  re- 
I  it  to  original  and  legitimate  principles. 
1  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of 
r-government. — Vircini.x  Protest.  ix, 
.     Ford  ed.,  x,  351.     (1825.) 

129.  STATE  BiaHTS,  Freedom  and. 
'he  States  should  be  left  to  do  whatever 
;  they  can  do  as  well  as  the  General  Gov- 
ment. — ^To  John    Harvie.  .  Ford   ed.,   v, 

(N.Y.,  1790.) 

130.  STATE  RiaHTS,  General  wel- 
e. — This  .Assembly  [of  Virginia]  does  dis- 
w  and  declare  to  be  most  false  and  un- 
nded,  the  doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  au- 
rizing  its  Federal  branch  to  lay  and  collect 
:s.  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
ts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 

general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  has 
m  them  thereby  a  power  to  do  whatever 
f  may  think,  or  pretend,  would  promote 
general  welfare,  which  construction  would 
:e  that,  of  itself,  a  complete  government, 


without  limitation  of  powers;  but  that  the 
plain  sense  and  obvious  meaning  were,  that 
they  might  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare,  by  the  various  acts  of 
power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them, 
and  by  no  others. — Virginia  Protest,  ix,  497. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  350.  (1825.)  See  General 
Welfare  Clause. 

8131.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Home  rale.— I 

believe  the  States  can  best  govern  our  home 
concerns. — ^To  William  Johnson,  vii,  297. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  232.    (M.,  1823.) 

8132. .  To  the  State  govern- 
ments are  reserved  all  legislation  and  admin- 
istration, in  affairs  which  concern  their  own 
citizens  only.— To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
358.     (M..  1824.) 

8133.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Interior  Gov- 
eminent. — Interior  government  is  what  eacli 
State  should  keep  to  itself.— To  James  Madi- 
son,   i,  531.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  192.     (P.,  1786.) 

8134.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Lines  of  de- 
marcation.— I  have  always  thought  that 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
powers  of  the  General  and  the  State  govern- 
ments was  doubtfully  or  indistinctly  drawn, 
it  would  be  prudent  and  praiseworthy  in  both 
parties  never  to  approach  it  but  under  the  most 
urgent  necessity.— To  J.  C.  Cabell,  vi,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  452.     (M..  1814.) 

8135.  STATE  BIGHTS,  MetalUc  money 
and- — I  recollect  but  one  instance  of  control 
vested  in  the  Federal  over  the  State  author- 
ities, in  a  matter  purely  domestic,  which  is 
that  of  metallic  tenders.— To  Robert  J.  Gar- 
nett.    vii,  336.    Ford  ed.,  x.  295.    (M.,  1824.) 

8136.  STATE  BIGHTS,  National  bank 
and. — The  bill  for  establishing  a  National 
Bank  undertakes  *  *  *  to  form  the  sub- 
scribers into  a  corporation  [and]  *  ♦  ♦ 
communicates  to  them,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  a  power  to  make  laws  paramount 
to  the  laws  of  the  States;  for  so  they  must 
be  construed,  to  protect  the  institution  from 
the  control  of  the  State  legislatures;  and  so, 
probably,  they  will  be  construed. — National 
Bank  Opinion,  vii,  555-6.  Ford  ed.,  v.  285. 
(1791.)  See  Bank  (U.  S.),  Constitution- 
ality OF. 

8137.  STATE  BIGHTS,  NulUfication. 
—Every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact  (casus  non  faderis)  to 
nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assump- 
tions of  power  by  others  within  their  limits : 
without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the 
dominion,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whoso- 
ever might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for 
them. — Kentucky  Resolutions.  ix,  469. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  301.     (1798.) 

8138.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Preservation 
ot.— I  am  for  preserving  to  the  States  the 
powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union  and 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitu- 
tional share  in  the  division  of  powers;  and 
I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the  powers  of 
the  States  to  the  General  Government,  and  all 
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those  of  that  goverament  to  the  Executive 
branch. — To  Elbrioge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  327.     (1799.)     See  Centralization. 

8139. .    I  wish  to  preserve   [in 

a  new  constitution  for  Virginia]  the  line 
drawn  by  the  Federal  Constitution  between 
the  General  and  particular  governments  as 
it  stands  at  present,  and  to  take  every  pru- 
dent means  of  preventing  either  from  step- 
ping over  it. — To  Archibald  Stuart,  iii, 
314.  Ford  ed.,  v,  409.  (Pa.,  1791.)  See 
Constitution  (Federal). 

8140.  STATE  BiaHTS,  Judiciary  and. 
—It  is  of  immense  consequence  that  the 
States  retain  as  complete  authority  as  possible 
over  their  own  citizens.  The  withdrawing 
themselves  under  the  shelter  of  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  is  so  subversive  of  order  and  so 
pregnant  of  abuse,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
consider  how  far  a  law  of  prcemunire  should 
be  revised  and  modified,  against  all  citizens 
who  attempt  to  carry  their  causes  before  any 
other  than  the  State  courts,  in  cases  where 
those  other  courts  have  no  right  to  their  cog- 
nizance. A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  their  State,  or  a  reclamation  of  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  if  adjudged  valid,  would 
be  safe;  but  if  adjudged  invalid,  would  be 
followed  by  the  punishment  of  pramuitirc 
for  the  attempt. — To  James  Monroe,  iv, 
200.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  173.  (M.,  1797.)  See 
Judiciary  and  Supreme  Cx)urt. 

8141.  STATE  BiaHTS,  Besenred.^Nor 
is  it  admitted  *  *  *  that  the  people  of  these 
States,  by  not  investing  their  Federal  branch 
with  all  the  means  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition, have  denied  to  themselves  any  which 
may  effect  that  purpose;  since  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  those  means  they  have  given  to 
that  branch  those  which  belong  to  its  de- 
partment, and  to  the  States  have  reserved 
separately  the  residue  which  belong  to  them 
separately.  And  thus  by  the  organization  of 
the  two  branches  taken  together,  they  have 
completely  secured  the  first  object  of  human 
association,  the  full  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition, and  reserved  to  themselves  all  the 
faculties  of  multiplying  their  own  blessings. 
— Virginia  Protest,  ix,  497.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
351.     (1825.) 

8142.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Slavery  and.— 
An  abstinence  from  this  act  of  power  [pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  Missouri],  would  re- 
move the  jealousy  excited  by  the  undertaking 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the 
different  descriptions  of  men  composing  a 
State.  This  certainly  is  the  exclusive  right 
of  every  State,  which  nothing  in  the  Consti- 
tution has  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the 
General  Government.  Could  Congress,  for 
example,  say,  that  the  non-freemen  of  Con- 
necticut shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall 
not  emigrate  into  any  other  State? — To  John 
Holmes,  vii,  159.  Ford  ed.,  x,  158.  (M., 
1820.) 

8143.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Sovereignty.— 

The  States  should  severally  preserve  their 
sovereignty  in  whatever  concerns  themselves 


alone,  and  whatever  may  concern  another 
State,  or  any  foreign  nation,  shouJd  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Federal  sovereignty. — ^To  G£G£Ge 
Wythe,  ii,  267.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  445.  ,P. 
Sep.  1787.) 

8144.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Support  of.— 
The  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  adminis- 
trations for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  an ti- republican  ten- 
dencies, I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  and,  consequently 
[one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra'- 
tion. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii.  4. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  4.    (1801.) 

8145.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Sorrender  of.— 

Can  it  be  believed,  that  under  the  jealonsies 
prevailing  against  the  General  Government 
at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
States  meant  to  surrender  the  authority  of 
preserving  order,  of  enforcing  moral  duties 
and  restraining  vice  within  their  own  terri- 
tory?— To  WiLUAM  Johnson.  vii,  297. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  231.  (M.,  1823)  Sec  Federai. 
(Government  AND  Union  (Federal). 

8146.  STATES,  Admission  of  new.— 
The  nth  Article  of  Confederation  admits 
Canada  to  accede  to  the  Confederation  at 
its  own  will,  but  adds  that,  "  no  other  Colony 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  same,  unless  such 
admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States*'. 
When  the  plan  of  April,  1784.  for  establt&liing 
new  States  was  on  the  carpet,  the  committee 
who  framed  the  report  of  that  plan,  had  in- 
serted this  clause,  "provided  nine  States 
agree  to  such  admission,  according  to  the 
reservation  of  the  nth  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation".  It  was  objected,  i.  That 
the  words  of  the  Confederation,  "  no  other 
Colony",  could  only  refer  to  the  residuary 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  two  Fior- 
idas,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  not  being  already 
parts  of  the  Union ;  that  the  law  for  "  admit- 
ting" a  new  member  into  the  Union,  could 
not  be  applied  to  a  territory  which  was  al- 
ready in  the  Union,  as  making  part  of  a 
State  which  was  a  member  of  it.  2.  That  it 
would  be  improper  to  allow  "nine"  State«; 
to  receive  a  new  member,  because  the  same 
reasons  which  rendered  that  number  proper 
now,  would  render  a  greater  one  proper  when 
the  number  composing  the  Union  should  be 
increased.  They,  therefore,  struck  out  this 
paragraph,  and  inserted  a  proviso,  that  "  the 
consent  of  so  many  States,  in  Congress,  shall 
be  first  obtained,  as  may,  at  the  time  be  com- 
petent"; thus  leaving  the  question,  whether 
the  nth  Article  applies  to  the  admission  of 
new  States?  to  be  decided  when  that  ad- 
mission shall  be  asked.  (See  the  Journal 
of  Congress  of  April  20,  1784)  Another 
doubt  was  started  in  this  debate,  viz.: 
whether  the  agreement  of  the  nine  States. 
required  by  the  Confederation,  was  to  be 
made  by  their  legislatures,  or  by  their  dele- 
gates in  Congress?  The  expression  adopted 
viz. :  "  so  many  States  in  Congress  is  fir^i 
obtained ",  shows  what  was  their  sense  in 
this  matter.     If  it  be  agreed  that  the  nth 
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Article  of  the  Confederation  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  admission  of  these  new  States, 
then  it  is  contended  that  their  admission 
:omes  within  the  13th  Article,  which  forbids 
'  any  alteration,  unle:-s  agreed  to  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards 
:on firmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  State  '*. 
—Answers  to  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  251. 
i^'oKD  ED.,  iv,   156.     (P.,   1786.)     See  Con- 

EDERATION,  DEFECTS. 

8147.  STATES,  Barriers  of  liberty.— 
The  true  barriers  of  our  liberty  are  our 
hate  governments;  and  the  wisest  conserva- 
ive  power  ever  contrived  by  man,  is  that 
tf  which  our  Revolution  and  present  govern- 
iient  found  us  possessed.  Seventeen  distinct 
>tates,  amalgamated  into  one  as  to  their 
oreign  concerns,  but  single  and  independent 
s  to  their  internal  administration,  regularly 
rganized  with  legislature  and  governor  rest- 
ig  on  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  enlight- 
ned  by  a  free  press,  can  never  be  so  fasci- 
ated  by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to  submit 
oluntarily  to  his  usurpation.  Nor  can  they 
e  constrained  to  it  by  any  force  he  can  pos- 
L-ss.  While  that  may  paralyze  the  single 
•tate  in  which  it  happens  to  be  encamped, 
ixteen  others,  spread  over  a  country  of  two 
lousand  miles  diameter,  rise  up  on  every 
ide,  ready  organized  for  deliberation  by  a 
9nstitutional  legislature,  and  for  action  by 
icir  governor,  constitutionally  the  com- 
lander  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  that  is 
>  say,  of  every  man  in  it  able  to  bear  arms; 
id  that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into 
igiments  and  battalions,  into  infantry,  cav- 
ry  and  artillery,  trained  under  officers  gen- 
al  and  subordinate,  legally  appointed,  al- 
ays  in  readiness,  and  to  whom  they  are  al- 
ady  in  habits  of  obedience.  The  republican 
ivemment  of  France  was  lost  without  a 
ruggle,  because  the  party  of  "«n  et  indi- 
sible "  had  prevailed ;  no  provisional  or- 
nizations  existed  to  which  the  people  might 
lly  under  authority  of  the  laws,  the  seats 

the  directory  were  virtually  vacant,  and  a 
lall  force  sufficed  to  turn  the  legislature 
t  of  their  chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader 
ief  of  the  nation.    But  with  us,  sixteen  out 

seventeen  States  rising  in  mass,  under 
(ular  organization,  and  legal  commanders, 
ited  in  object  and  action  by  their  Congress, 

if  that  be  in  duresse,  by  a  special  conven- 
n,  present  such  obstacles  to  an  usurper  as 
ever  to  stifle  ambition  in  the  first  concep- 
n  of  that  object.— To  M.  Destutt  Tracy. 
570.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  308.     (M.,  181 1.) 

a  48.  STATES,  Confederation  of.— The 
ance  between  the  States  under  the  old  Art- 
's of  Confederation,  for  the  purpose  of 
It  defence  against  the  aggression  of  Great 
tain,  was  found  insufficient,  as  treaties  of 
ance  generally  are,  to  enforce  compliance 
h  their  mutual  stipulations;  and  these, 
e  fulfilled,  that  bond  was  to  expire  of  it- 
,  and  each  State  to  become  sovereign  and 
ependent  in  all  things. — The  Anas.  Ix, 
Ford  ed.,  i,  157-  (1818.)  See  Con- 
ERATioN,  Defects. 
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8149.  STATES,  Cooperation  of. — ^Your 
opinion  of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a 
more  intimate  correspondence  between  the 
Executives  of  the  several  States,  and  that  of 
the  Union,  as  a  central  point,  is  precisely  that 
which  I  have  ever  entertained;  and  on  com- 
ing into  office  I  felt  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  that  harmony.  I  had  it 
even  in  contemplation,  after  the  annual  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  of  those  measures 
called  for  by  the  times,  which  the  Constitu- 
tion had  placed  within  their  power,  to  make 
communications  in  like  manner  to  the  Execu- 
tives of  the  several  States,  as  to  any  parts  of 
them  to  which  the  legislatures  might  be  alone 
competent.  For  many  are  the  exercises  of  power 
reserved  to  the  States,  wherein  an  uniformity 
of  proceeding  would  be  advantageous  to  all. 
Such  are  quarantines,  health  laws,  regulations 
of  the  press,  banking  institutions,  training 
militia,  &c.,  &c.  But  you  know  what  was 
the  state  of  the  several  governments  when  I 
came  into  office.  That  a  great  proportion  of 
them  were  federal,  and  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  such  opportunities  of  proclaim- 
ing their  contempt,  and  of  opposing  republi- 
can men  and  measures.  Opportunities  so 
furnished  and  used  by  some  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, would  have  produced  an  ill  effect, 
and  would  have  insured  the  failure  of  the 
object  of  uniform  proceeding.  If  it  could 
be  ventured  even  now  (Connecticut  and  Del- 
aware being  still  hostile)  it  must  be  on  some 
greater  occasion  than  is  likely  to  arise  within 
my  time.  I  look  to  it,  therefore,  as  a  course 
which  will  probably  be  left  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  successor. — To  James  Sullivan. 
V,  100.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  76.     (W.,  1807.) 

8150.  STATES,  Commerce  between. — 
Experience  shows  that  the  States  never 
bought  foreign  goods  of  one  another.  The 
reasons  are,  that  they  would,  in  so  doing,  pay 
double  freight  and  charges ;  and  again,  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  mostly  in  cash,  what  they 
could  obtain  for  commodities  in  Europe. — To 
John  Adams,    i,  493.    (P.,  1785.) 

8151. .  What  a  glorious  ex- 
change would  it  be  could  we  persuade  our 
navigating  fellow  citizens  to  embark  their 
capital  in  the  internal  commerce  of  our  coun- 
try, exclude  foreigners  from  that,  and  let 
them  take  the  carrying  trade  in  exchange; 
abolish  the  diplomatic  establishments,  and 
never  suffer  any  armed  vessel  of  any  nation 
to  enter  our  ports.  [Faded]  things  can  be 
thought  of  only  in  times  of  wisdom,  not  of 
party  and  folly. — To  Edmund  Pendleton. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  376.     (M.,  April  1799.) 

8152.  STATES,  Common  interests. — 
The  interests  of  the  States  ought  to  be  made 
joint  in  every  possible  instance,  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  idea  of  our  being  one  nation, 
and  to  multiply  the  instances  in  which  the 
people  shall  look  up  to  Congress  as  their 
head. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  347.  Ford  ed.. 
iv,  52.     (P..  178.S.) 

8153.  STATES,  Correspondence  between 
Executives. — As  to  the  mode  of  correspond- 
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cnce  between  the  general  and  particular  execu- 
tives, I  do  not  think  myself  a  good  judge. 
Not  because  my  position  gives  me  any  preju- 
dice on  the  .occasion ;  for  if  it  be  possible  to 
be  certainly  conscious  of  anything,  I  am 
conscious  of  feeling  no  difference  between 
writing  to  the  highest  or  lowest  being  on 
earth;  but  because  I  have  ever  thought  that 
forms  should  yield  to  whatever  should  facili- 
tate business.  Comparing  the  two  govern- 
ments together,  it  is  observable  that  in  all 
those  cases  wfiere  the  independent  or  re- 
served rights  qf  the  States  are  in  question, 
the  two  Executives,  if  they  are  to  act  to- 
gether, must  be  exactly  coordinate;  they  are, 
in  those  cases,  each  the  supreme  head  of  an 
independent  government.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  beginning  of  this  letter  where  the  two 
Executives  were  to  treat  de  pair  en  pair.  In 
other  cases,  to  wit,  those  transferred  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  General  Government,  the 
general  Executive  is  certainly  preordinate: 
e.  g,,  in  a  question  respecting  the  militia,  and 
others  easily  to  be  recollected.  Were  these, 
therefore,  to  be  a  stiff  adherence  to  etiquette, 
I  should  say  that  in  the  former  cases  the 
correspondence  should  be  between  the  two 
heads,  and  that  in  the  latter,  the  Governor 
must  be  subject  to  receive  orders  from  the 
War  Department  as  any  other  subordinate 
officer  would.  And  were  it  observed  that 
either  party  set  up  unjustifiable  pretensions, 
perhaps  the  other  might  be  right  in  opposing 
them  by  a  tenaciousness  of  his  own  rigorous 
right.  But  I  think  the  practice  in  General 
Washington's  administration  was  most 
friendly  to  business,  and  was  absolutely 
equal.  Sometimes  he  wrote  to  the  Governors, 
and  sometimes  the  heads  of  departments 
wrote.  If  a  letter  is  to  be  on  a  general  sub- 
ject, I  see  no  reason  why  the  President 
should  not  write;  but  if  it  is  to  go  into  de- 
tails, these  being  known  only  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  it  is  better  he  should  write 
directly.  Otherwise,  the  correspondence 
must  involve  circuities.  If  this  be  practiced 
promiscuously  in  both  classes  of  cases,  each 
party  setting  examples  of  neglecting  etiquette, 
both  will  stand  on  equal  ground,  and  con- 
venience alone  will  dictate  through  whom 
any  particular  communication  is  to  be  made. 
All  the  governors  have  freely  corresponded 
with  the  heads  of  departments,  except  Han- 
cock, who  refused  it.  But  his  Legislature 
took  advantage  of  a  particular  case  which 
justified  them  in  interfering,  and  they  obliged 
him  to  correspond  with  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment. General  Washington  sometimes  wrote 
to  them.  I  presume  Mr.  Adams  did,  as  you 
mention  his  having  written  to  you.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  a  free  correspondence  best, 
and  shall  never  hesitate  to  write  myself  to 
*the  Governors  even  in  a  federal  case,  where 
the  occasion  presents  itself  to  me  particularly. 
— To  Governor  Monroe,  iv,  401.  Ford  bd., 
viii.  59.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

8154.  STATES,  Counties  and. — A  county 
of  a  State  cannot  be  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
but  must  be  subject  to  those  of  the  State  of 


which  it  is  a  part — To  William  Lee.    vii,5:. 
(M.,  1817.)     See  Counties. 

8155.  STATES,  Division   of   authority. 

— The  way  to  have  good  and  safe  govm- 
mcnt,  is  not  to  trust  it  all  to  one.  hex  r: 
divide  it  among  the  many,  distributing  tr- 
every  one  exactly  the  functions  he  is  con-- 
petent  to.  Let  the  National  Govemmer.t  t 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  nation,  rs^: 
its  foreign  and  federal  relations;  the  Staie 
governments  with  the  civil  rights.  la»?. 
police,  and  administration  of  what  concerr> 
the  State  generally;  the  counties  with  tljr 
local  concerns  of  the  counties,  and  each  ward 
direct  the  interests  within  itself.  It  is  by 
dividing  and  subdividing  these  republics  fron 
the  great  natidnal  one  down  through  all  it> 
subordinations,  until  it  ends  in  the  admin.v 
tration  of  every  man's  farm  by  himself:  by 
placing  under  every  one  what  his  own  ty^ 
may  superintend,  that  all  will  be  done  for  tk 
best. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  543.  (M. 
1816.)    See  Centralization. 

8156.  STATES,  Equality  In  size.— Id 
establishing  new  States  regard  is  had  to  a 
certain  degree  of  equality  in  size. — To  Wiu- 
lAM  Lee.    vii,  57.     (M.,  1817.) 

8157.  STATES,  Federal  govcacninept 
and. — I  [shall]  consider  the  most  perfect 
harmony  and  interchange  of  accommodatioss 
and  good  offices  with  the  State  governments 
as  among  the  first  objects  [of  my  adminis- 
tration].— To  Governor  Thomas  M'Kean. 
iv,  350.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  487.    (W.,  180 1.) 

8158. .    Considering  the  General 

and  State  governments  as  cooperators  in  th- 
same  holy  concerns,  the  interest  and  happ:- 
ness  of  our  country,  the  interchange  of 
mutual  aid  is  among  the  most  pleasing  of 
the  exercises  of  our  duty. — ^To  W.  H.  Cabell. 
V,  114.    Ford  ed..  ix,  87.     (W.,  1807.) 

8159. .  The  States  can  best  gov- 
ern our  home  concerns,  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment our  foreign  ones. — ^To  William 
Johnson.  vii»  297.  Ford  ed.,  x,  232.  (M.. 
1823.) 

8160. .  The  extent  of  our  coun- 
try was  so  great,  and  its  former  division 
into  distinct  States  so  established,  that  we 
thought  it  better  to  confederate  as  to  foreign 
affairs  only.  Every  State  retained  its  sclt- 
government  in  domestic  matters,  as  better 
qualified  to  direct  them  to  the  good  and  satis- 
faction of  their  citizens,  than  a  general  go\- 
ernment  so  distant  from  its  remoter  citizen^, 
and  so  little  familiar  with  the  local  peculiar- 
ities of  the  different  parts.— To  M.  Coray. 
vii,  320.    (M.,  1823.) 

8161. .    If  the  Federal  and  State 

jfovemments  should  claim  each  the  same  sub- 
ject of  power,  where  is  the  common  umpire 
to  decide  ultimately  between  them?  In  case* 
of  little  importance  or  urgency,  the  prudence 
of  both  parties  will  keep  them  aloof  from  the 
questionable  ground;  but  if  it  can  neither 
be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a  convention  of 
the   States   must   be   called,   to   ascribe   the 
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doubtful  power  to  that  department  which  they 
may  think  best. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
358.     (M.,    1824.)      See    Federal    Govern- 

fcfENT. 

8162.  STATES,  Fundamental  princi- 
ples of  new. — The  temporary  and  permanent 
jovemments*  [shall]  be  established  on  these 
)rinciples  as  their  basis,  i.  They  shall  for- 
:ver  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
\merica.  2.  In  their  persons,  property  and 
erritory,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  Govem- 
nent  of  the  United  States  in  Confip-ess  as- 
embled,  and  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
n  all  those  cases  in  which  the  original  States 
hall  be  so  subject.    3.  They  shall  be  subject 

0  pay  a  part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted 
)r  to  be  contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
•y  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common 
ule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
Iiereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States. 
.  Their  respective  governments  shall  be  in 
^publican  forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person 

>  be  a  citizen,  who  holds  any  hereditary 
tie.  5.  After  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian 
ra,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
oluntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States, 
therwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
hereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
icted  to  have  been  personally  guilty. f — 
/estern  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
yg,    (Mar.  1784.)    See  Slavery,  Abolition. 

8168. .    Whenever    any    of    the 

lid  States  shall  have,  of  free  inhabitants  as 
any  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  of  the 
a  St  numerous  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
ich  State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an 

►  Of  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Western 
rrritory.—EDlTOR. 

'  Next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (if  indeed 
mding  second  to  that),  this  document  ranks m  his- 
■ical  importance  of  all  those  drawn  by  Jefferson ; 
d,  but  for  its  being  superseded  by  the  **  Ordinance 
1787",  would  rank  amonfi:  all  American  State  papers 
mediately  after  the  National  Constitution.  *  *  • 
at  it  contains  practically  every  provision  which 
<%  made  the  latter  ordinance  famous,  has  been  care- 
ly  overlooked  by  those  who  have  desired  to  ffive 
J  credit  of  them  to  Northerners.  Still  more  have 
rse  special  pleaders  suppressed  the  fact  that  Jeflfer- 

1  proposed  to  interdict  slavery  in  all  the  Western 
rritory  and  not  merely  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
the  ordinance  of  1787  did.  Had  it  been  adopted  as 
Ferson  reported  it,  slavery  would  have  died  a 
:ural  deatn,  and  secession  would  have  been  impos- 
le.  There  is  another  reason,  however,  for  the  lit- 
reputation  this  paper  has  brought  to  Jefferson, 
de  from  the  studious  sunpression  of  its  importance 
the  special  pleaders  of  New  England.  This  plan, 
h  its  limitations  of  slavery,  though  failing  by  only 
;  vote  of  adoption  in  1784,  was  unpopular  at  the 
ith  and  increasingly  so  as  slavery  became  more 
i  more  profitable  and  more  and  more  a  southern 

itution.  As  early  as  1790,  Jefferson's  partisans 
'e  already  his  apologists  for  this  document,  and 
m  that  time  Jefferson  carefully  avoided  any  public 
i; ranee  on  slavery.  This  change  of  attitude  is 
le  sufficient  explanation  why  Southerners  acqui- 
sd  Mrith  the  Northerners  in  the  suppression  of  this 
•er,  and  of  Jefferson's  drafting  of  it.  In  Jefferson's 
-noranda  of  the  services  which  he  toolc  pride  in 
ing:  rendered  his  country,  written  in  1800,  ne  care- 
y  omitted  all  mention,  as  also  in  his  autobiog- 
by  w^ritten  in  i8ax.  And  thus  it  has  been  left  to 
Massachusetts  orators  to  glorify  King,  Dane,  and 
ler  for  clauses  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  the 
er  had  itx  truth  taken  from  the  Ordinance  of  1784. 

which  they  made  sectional,  where  Jefferson  had 
le  them  nationaL^NOTE  IN  PoRD  edition,  iii. 


equal  footing  with  the  said  original  States.—- 
Western  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
409.    (1784.) 

8164,  STATES,  Government  of. —Though 
the  experiment  has  not  yet  had  a  long  enough 
course  to  show  us  from  which  quarter  en- 
croachments are  most  to  be  feared,  yet  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
encroachments  of  the  State  governments  will 
tend  to  an  excess  of  liberty  which  will  cor- 
rect itself  (as  in  the  late  instance),  while 
those  of  the  General  Government  will  tend 
to  monarchy,  which  will  fortify  itself  from 
<!ay  to  day,  instead  of  working  its  own  cure, 
as  all  experience  shows.  I  would  rather  be 
exposed  to  the  inconveniences  attending  too 
much  liberty,  than  those  attending  too  small 
a  degree  of  it.  Then  it  is  important  to 
strengthen  the  State  governments;  and  as 
this  cannot  be  done  by  any  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  (for  the  preservation  of  that 
is  all  we  need  contend  for),  it  must  be  done 
by  the  States  themselves,  erecting  such  bar- 
riers at  the  constitutional  line  as  cannot  be 
surmounted  either  by  themselves  or  by  the 
General  Government.  The  only  barrier  in 
their  power  is  a  wise  government.  A  weak 
one  will  lose  ground  in  every  contest.  To 
obtain  a  wise  and  a  safe  government,  I  con- 
sider the  following  changes  as  important: 
Render  the  legislature  a  desirable  station  by 
lessening  the  number  of  representatives  (say 
to  100)  and  lengthening  somewhat  their  term, 
and  proportion  them  equally  among  the  elec- 
tors. Adopt  also  a  better  mode  of  appointing 
senators.  Render  the  Executive  a  more  de- 
sirable post  to  men  of  abilities  by  making  it 
more  independent  of  the  legislature.  To  wit, 
let  him  be  chosen  by  other  electors,  for  a 
longer  time,  and  ineligible  forever  after.  Re- 
sponsibility is  a  tremendous  engine  in  a  free 
government.  Let  him  feel  the  whole  weight 
of  it  then,  by  taking  away  the  shelter  of  his 
Executive  Council.  Experience  both  ways 
has  already  established  the  superiority  of  this 
measure.  Render  the  judiciary  respectable 
by  every  means  possible,  to  wit,  firm  tenure 
in  office,  competent  salaries,  and  reduction  of 
their  numbers.  Men  of  high  learning  and 
abilities  are  few  in  every  country;  and  by 
taking  in  those  who  are  not  so,  the  able  part 
of  the  body  have  their  hands  tied  by  the  un- 
able. This  branch  of  the  government  will 
have  the  weight  of  the  conflict  on  their  hands 
because  they  will  be  the  last  appeal  of  reason. 
These  are  my  general  ideas  of  amendments; 
but,  preserving  the  ends,  I  should  be  flexible 
and  conciliatory  as  to  the  means. — To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii,  314.  Ford  ed.,  v,  409. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

8165.  STATES,  Kentucky's  appeal  to.— 

*  *  *  This  Commonwealth  ♦  ♦  *  calls  on 
its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  hereinbefore 
specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  com- 
pact. And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will 
be  so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment 
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unaltered    to    limited    government,    whether 
general  or  particular.     And  that  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  co-States  will  be  ex- 
posed to  no  dangers  by  remaining  embarked 
m  a  common  bottom  with  their  own.     That 
they  will  concur  with  this  Commonwealth  in 
considenng    the    said    acts    as    so    palpably 
against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount  to  an 
undisguised  declaration  that  that  compact  is 
not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all 
powers  whatsoever:  that  they  will  view  this 
as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consoli- 
datmg  them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the 
States  (not  merely  in  the  cases  made  Federal 
(casus  foederis),  but,   in   all   cases   whatso- 
ever, by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent, 
but  by  others  against  their  consent :  that  this 
would  be  to  surrender  the  form  of  govern- 
ment we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  de- 
riving its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not 
from  our  authority;  and  that  the  co-States 
recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these 
acts   void,   and   of  no   force,   and   will   each 
take  measures  of  its  own  for  providing  that 
neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  .not  plainly  and  intention- 
ally authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be 
exercised  within  their  respective  territories. 
—Kentucky  Resolutions,      ix,  471.      Ford 
ED.,  vii,  305.     (1798.)     See  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions. 

8166.  STATES,  Power  of.— As  long  as 
the  States  exercise,  separately,  those  acts  of 
power  which  respect  foreign  nations,  so  long 
will  there  continue  to  be  irregularities  com- 
mitted by  some  one  or  other  of  them,  which 
will  constantly  keep  us  on  an  ill-footing  with 
foreign  nations.— To  James  Madison,  i, 
531-    Ford  ed.,  iv,  192.     (P.,  February  1786.) 

8167.  STATES,  Bespect  for.— I  do  not 
think  it  for  the  interest  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment itself,  and  still  less  of  the  Union  at 
large,  that  the  State  governments  should  be 
so  little  respected  as  they  have  been.  How- 
ever, I  dare  say  that  in  time  all  these  as  well 
as  their  central  government,  like  the  planets 
revolving  round  their  common  sun,  acting 
and  acted  upon  according  to  their  respective 
weights  and  distances,  will  produce  that 
beautiful  equilibrium  on  which  our  Constitu- 
tion is  founded,  and  which,  I  believe,  it  will 
exhibit  to  the  world  in  a  degree  of  perfection, 
unexampled  but  in  the  planetary  system  it- 
self. The  enlightened  statesman,  therefore, 
will  endeavor  to  preserve  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  every  part,  as  too  much  given  to 
any  member  of  it  would  destroy  the  genera] 
equilibrium. — To  Peregrine  Fitzhugh.  iv, 
217.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  210.     (Pa.,  1798.) 

8168.  STATES,  Safety  of  citizens.— For 
the  ordinary  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  whether  against  dangers  within 
or  without,  their  reliance  must  be  on  the 
means  to  be  provided  by  their  respective 
States.— -To  Governor  Tompkins,  v,  230. 
(W.,  1808.) 


8:> 


8160.  STATES,     Sovereigxity     of.-T 

several   States,  now  comprising   the  L-  r 
btates  of  America,  were,  from  their  firn  ^ 
tabhshmcnt,   separate  and    distinct   socie  e^ 
dependait  on  no  other  society  of  men  w^  ^ 
ever.    They  continued  at  the  heac  of  the  -  r 
spective  governments   the    executive    'a 
trate  who  presided  over  the  one  they  had  Uv. 
^ne  part  which  our  chief  maRi^trr- 
took  m  a  war  waged  against  us  by  the  nat  - 
among  whom  he  resided,  obliged  us  to  dl 
contmue  him,  and  to  name  one  within  evin 
btate.---Mississippi  River  Instructions   v - 
570.    Ford  ED..  V,  461.    (1792.) 


8170  STATES     XTnion    of._We    are  .. 

r.^  fK  c!"*"""^'^  disposed  to  render  the  union 
of  the  States  more  perfect  that  we  shall  •^- 
all  occasions,  endeavor  to  render  to  our 
neighbors  eveiy  friendly  office  which  ar- 
cumstances  shall  bring  within  the  compa<^  o- 
our  powers.— To  the  President  of  Penv^vt- 

VANIA.     Ill,  17.      (R.,  1781.)  "KN.Yl 

f^fili*  Z T"*    P"^  citizens  have  wi^elv 

^^^  themselves  into  one  nation  as  ti 
others,  and  several  States  as  among  them- 
selves. To  the  united  nation  belong  our  ex- 
ternal and  mutual  relations;  to  each  Stau. 
severally,  the  care  of  our  persons,  our  pn^.- 
erty,  our  reputation,  and  religious  fre^r,4, 
Ihis  wise  distribution,  if  carefully  pre^env/ 

rj,Lr°'''*  ^  *'"'*  ^"^'^  example,  {hat  wli  > 
smaller  governments  are  better  adapted  :> 
the  ordmary  objects  of  society,  larger  conftM- 
erations  more  effectually  secure  independ- 
ence, and  the  preser%'ation  of  republican  e-.v- 

InH^^fx,  (^7^^^y  1801.)  See  State  Rights 
and  Union  (Federal). 

8172.  STATES,  Vermont  and  PrankHn 
--I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  is  done  with  the 

Tw  A  ""^^  ^'''■'"?"V''"^  Franklin.  I  ihmk 
that  the  former  is  the  only  innovation  on  the 
system  of  April  23,  1784.  which  ought  ever 
possibly  be  admitted.  If  Congress  are  n.- 
hrm  on  that  head,  our  several  States  wwi 
crumble  to  atoms  by  the  spirit  of  cstablishinsr 
every  little  canton  into  a  separate  State.  I 
hope  Virgmia  will  concur  in  that  plan  as  t.> 
her  territory  South  of  the  Ohio,  and  not  leave 
to  the  Western  country  to  withdraw  them- 
selves by  force,  and  become  our  wor<r 
oiemies  instead  of  our  best  friends— To 
KiCHARD  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed  iv  ti  (P 
1785.)  '     '  ^  '     ^     * 

8173.  STATESMEN,     Honesty    and.— 

The  man  who  is  dishonest  as  a  statesman, 
would  be  a  cishonest  man  in  any  sUtion  — 
To  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x,  68.  (P.F., 
1816. ) 

8174.  STEAM,     AppUcation     of.— Vou 

asked  me  *  ♦  *  whether  the  steam  mill  in  Lon- 
don was  turned  by  the  steam  immediately  or  br 
the  intermediate  agency  of  water  raised  by  the 
steam.  When  I  was  in  London,  Boulton  made  .i 
secret  of  his  mill.  Therefore  I  was  permitted 
to  see  It  only  superficially.  I  saw  no  water 
wheels,  and  therefore  supposed  none.  I  ar 
swered  you  accordingly  that  there  were  none 
But  when  I  was  at  Nismcs,  I  went  to  see  the 
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steam  mill  there,  and  they  showed  *t  to  me  in 
all  its  parts.  I  saw  that  their  steam  raised 
water,  and  that  this  water  turned  a  wheel.  1 
expressed  my  doubts  of  the  necessity  of  the 
inter-agency  of  water,  and  that  the  London  mill 
was  without  it.  But  they  supposed  me  mis- 
taken. Perhaps  I  was  so.  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity since  of  clearing  up  the  doubt. — To 
Charles  Thomson,  ii,  277,  Ford  ed.,  iv,  449- 
(P..  1787.) 

8175.  STEAM,  Domestic  use. — A  smaller 
agent,  applicable  to  our  daily  concerns,  is 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  which 
can  be  used  only  for  great  objects.  For  these 
interest  the  few  alone,  the  former  the  many. 
I  once  had  an  idea  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
possible  to  economize  the  steam  of  a  common 
pot,  kept  boiling  on  the  kitchen  fire  until  its 
accumulation  should  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
stroke,  and  although  the  strokes  might  not  be 
raoid,  there  would  be  enough  of  them  in  the  day 
to  raise  from  an  adjacent  well  the  water  neces- 
sary for  daily  use ;  to  wash  the  linen,  knead  the 
bread,  beat  the  hom-ny,  churn  the  butter,  turn 
the  spit,  and  do  all  other  household  offices 
which  require  only  a  regular  mechanical  mo- 
tion. The  unproductive  hands  now  necessarily 
employed    in    these,    might    then    increase    the 

Sroduce  of  our  fields.  I  proposed  it  to  Mr. 
[umsey,  one  of  our  greatest  mechanics,  who 
believed  in  its  possibility,  •  *  ♦  but  his 
death  disappointed  this  hope. — To  George 
Fleming,  vi,  505.   (M.,  1815.) 

8176.  STEADO:,  Engines.— It  happeyis  that 
of  all  the  mach'nes  wh'ch  have  been  employed 
to  aid  human  labor,  I  have  made  myself  the 
least  acquainted  with  (that  which  is  certainly 
the  most  powerful  of  all)  the  steam  engine. 
In  its  original  and  simple  form  indeed,  as 
first  constructed  by  Newcommen  and  Savary, 
it  had  been  a  subject  of  m^  early  studies;  but 
once  possessed  of  the  princ-ple,  I  ceased  to  fol- 
low up  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  employing  it,  of  which  I  do  not 
know  whether  England  or  our  own  country  has 
produced  the  greater  number. — To  George 
Fleming,   vi,  504.     (M.,  1815.) 

8177.  STEAMy  Fire  engine.— You  speak 
of  a  new  method  of  raising  water  by  steam, 
which,  you  suppose,  will  come  into  general  use. 
I  know  of  no  new  method  of  that  kind,  and 
suppose  (as  you  say  the  account  you  have 
received  of  it  is  very  imperfect)  that  some  per- 
son has  represented  to  you,  as  new,  a  fire  en- 
gine erected  at  Paris,  and  which  supplies  the 
^eater  part  of  the  town  with  water.  But  this 
IS  nothing  more  than  the  fire  engine  you  have 
seen  described  in  the  books  of  hydraulics,  and 

§articularly  in  the  Dictionary  of  Arts  p'- 
ciences,  published  by  Owen,  the  idea  of  which 
was  first  taken  from  Papin's  Digester.  It 
would  have  been  better  called  the  steam  en- 
gine. The  force  of  the  steam  of  water,  you 
know,  is  immense.  In  this  engine,  it  is  made 
to  exert  itself  towards  the  working  of  pumps. 
That  of  Paris  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  known, 
raising  four  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet 
(French)  of  water  in  twenty- four  hours;  or, 
rather,  I  should  have  said,  those  of  Paris,  for 
there  are  two  under  one  roof,  each  raising  that 
[juantity. — ^To  Professor  James  Madison.*  i« 
^6.      CP..   1785.) 

8178.  STEAK,  Grist  mills.— I  could 
write  you  volumes  on  the  improvements  which 
I  find  made,  and  making  here  [England],  in 
the    arts.     One  deserves  particular   notice,   be- 

*  Professor  in  William  and  Mary  College ;  a  cousin 
3f  the  PreaidenL—EDlTOR. 


cause  it  is  simple,  great,  and  likely  to  have  ex- 
tensive consequences.  It  's  the  application  of 
steam,  as  an  agent  for  working  grist  mills.  I 
have  visited  the  one  lately  made  here.  It  was, 
at  that  time,  turning  eight  pair  of  stones.  It 
consumes  one  hundred  bushels  of  coal  a  day. 
It  is  proposed  to  put  up  thirty  pair  of  stones.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  quantity  of  fuel  is  to 
be  increased. — To  Charles  Thomson,  i,  542. 
(L.,  1786.) 

8179. .    In   the   arts,   the   most 

striking  thing  I  saw  in  England,  new,  was  the 
app.ication  of  the  principle  of  tne  steam-engine 
to  grist  mills.  I  saw  eight  pairs  of  stones 
which  are  worked  bv  steam,  and  there  are  to  be 
set  up  thirty  pair  in  the  same  house.  A  hun- 
dred bushels  of  coal  a  day,  are  consumed  at 
present.  I  do  not  know  in  what  proportion 
the  consumption  will  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
ditional gear. — To  John  Page,  i,  550.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  215.     (P.,  1786.) 

8180.  STEAM,  Horse  power  vs.— You 
say  you  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether, 
in  the  new  mills  in  London,  steam  is  the  im- 
mediate mover  of  the  machinery,  or  raises 
water  to  move  it.  It  is  the  immediate  mover. 
The  power  of  this  agent,  though  long  known,  is 
but  now  beginning  to  be  applied  to  the  various 
purposes  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  ♦  ♦  * 
I  have  had  a  conversat'on  on  the  subject  ♦  ♦  * 
with  the  famous  Boulton  to  whom  those  mills 
belong.  ♦  ♦  *  He  compares  the  effect  of 
steam  with  that  of  horses  in  the  following 
manner:  Six  horses,  aided  with  the  most  ad- 
vantageous combination  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers hitherto  tried,  will  grind  six  bushels  of  flour 
in  an  hour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are 
all  in  a  foam,  and  must  rest.  They  can  work 
thus  six  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  grinding  thir- 
ty-six bushels  of  flour,  which  is  six  to  each 
horse,  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  His  steam 
mill  in  London  consumes  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours, 
turns  ten  pair  of  stones,  which  grind  eight 
bushels  of  flour  an  hour  each,  which  is  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  bushels  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  makes  a  peck  and  a  half  of 
coal  perform  exactly  as  much  as  a  horse  in  one 
day  can  perform.* — To  Charles  Thomson,  ii. 
67.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  zzi-     (P-»  1786) 

8181.  STEAM,  Livingston's  experi- 
ments.— I  have  received  with  great  pleasure 
your  favor  on  the  subject  of  the  steam  engine. 
Though  deterred  by  the  complexity  of  that  hith- 
erto known,  from  making  myself  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  it,  yet  I  am  suflic  ently  acquainted 
with  it  to  be  sensib'e  of  the  superior  simplicity 
of  yours,  and  its  superior  economy.  I  particu- 
larly thank  you  for  the  permission  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Philosophical  Society. — To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  295.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
367.     (Pa.,   1799.) 

8182.  STEAM,  Navigation.— I  hear  you 
are  applying  steam  in  America  to  navigate 
boats,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  it  will  be 
applied  generally  to  machines,  so  as  to  super- 

♦  Parton,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson^  p.  303,  says :  "  It 
was  Jefferson  who  first  sent  to  America  the  most 
Important  piece  of  mechanical  intelligence  that  pen 
ever  recorded,— the  success  of  the  Watt  steam  en- 
gine, by  means  of  which  '  a  peck  and  a  half  of  coal 
performs  as  much  work  as  a  horse  in  a  day'.  He 
conver.ied  at  Paris  with  Boulton,  who  was  Watts's 
partner  in  the  manufacture  of  the  engines,  and 
learned  from  his  lips  this  astounding  fact.  But  it 
did  not  astound  him  in  the  least.  He  mentions  it 
quietly  in  the  postcript  of  a  long  letter ;  for  no  roan 
vet  foresaw  the  revolution  in  all  human  affairs 
which  that  invention  was  to  effect."— EDITOR. 
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sede  the  use  of  water  ponds,  and,  of  course,  to 
lay  open  all  the  streams  for  navigation.  We 
know  that  steam  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  we  can  employ;  and  in  America,  fuel 
is  abundant. — To  Cuarles  Thomson,  i,  543. 
CU  1 786 J 

8183. .     Internal    navigation    by 

steamboats  is  rapidly  spreading  through  all  our 
States,  and  that  by  sails  and  oars  will  ere  long 
be  looked  back  to  as  among  ttie  curiosities  of 
antiquity.  We  count  much,  too,  on  its  efficacy 
for  harbor  defence ;  and  it  will  soon  be  tried 
for  navigation  by  sea. — To  Baron  Humboldt. 
vii,  75.     Ford  ed.,  x,  89.     (M.,  181 7.) 

8184.  STEAM,     Bumsey's     ship.— Mr. 

Rumsey  has  obtained  a  patent  in  England  for 
his  navigation  by  the  force  of  steam,  and  is 
soliciting  a  similar  one  here  [France].  His 
principal  merit  is  in  the  improvement  of  the 
boiler,  and  instead  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  oars  and  paddles,  proposed  by  oth- 
ers,  the  substitution  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  the 
reaction  of  a  stream  of  water  on  his  vessel. 
He  is  building  a  sea  vessel  at  this  time  in 
England.  He  has  suR:gested  a  great  number 
of  mechanical  improvements  in  a  variety  of 
branches;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most 
original  and  the  greatest  mechanical  genius  I 
have  ever  seen. — To  Doctor  Willard.  iii, 
16.     (P.,  1789.) 

8185.  STEAM,  Water  supply. — ^There  is 
one  object  to  which  I  have  often  wished  a 
steam  engine  could  be  adapted.  You  know  how 
desirable  it  is  both  in  town  and  country  to  be 
able  to  have  large  reservoirs  of  water  on  the 
top  of  our  houses,  not  only  for  use  (by  pipes) 
in  the  apartments,  but  as  a  resource  against 
fire.  ♦  *  *  Could  any  agent  be  employed 
which  would  be  little  or  no  additional  expense 
or  trouble  except  the  first  purchase,  it  would 
be  done.  Every  familv  has  such  an  agent,  its 
kitchen  fire.  It  is  small,  indeed,  but  if  its  small 
but  constant  action  could  be  accumulated  so  as 
to  give  a  stroke  from  time  to  time  which  might 
throw  ever  so  small  a  quantity  of  water  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well  to  the  top  of  the  house 
(say  one  hundred  feet),  it  would  furnish  more 
than  would  waste  by  evaporation,  or  be  used 
by  the  family.  I  know  nobody  who  must  better 
know  the  value  of  such  a  machine  than  your- 
self, nor  more  equal  to  the  invention  of  it. — To 
KoDERT  R.  Livingston,  iv,  296.  Ford  ed., 
v'i,  367.     (Pa.,  i7«9) 

—  STEBNE  (Laurence),  WrltlngB  of. — 
See  Moral  Sense. 

8186.  STEUBEN  (Baron),  Services  of. 
— Baron  Steuben,  a  zealous  friend,  has  de- 
scended from  the  dignity  of  his  proper  command 
to  direct  our  [Virginia]  smallest  movements. 
His  vigilance  has,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied 
the  want  of  force  in  preventing  the  enemy 
from  crossing  the  [Jamesl  river,  which  might 
have  been  »  *  *  .  fatal.  He  has  been  as- 
siduously employed  in  preparing  equipments  for 
the  militia  as  they  snould  assemble,  pointing 
them  to  a  proper  object,  and  other  offices  of  a 
good  commander. — To  General  Washington. 
i.  284.     Ford  ed.,  i*,  408.     (R.,   1781.) 

8187.  STEWABT  (Dugald),  Metaphy- 
sician.— Stewart  is  a  great  man,  and  among 
the  most  honest  living.  After  you  left  Europe 
he  *  ♦  *  came  to  Paris.  He  brought  me 
a  letter  from  Lord  Wycombe,  whom  you  knew. 
I  became  immediately  intimate  with  him,  calling 
mutually  on  each  other  and  almost  daily  during 
ills  stay  at  Paris,  whicn  was  of  some  months. 


I  consider  him  and  Tracy  as  the  ablest  me-Jk- 
physicians  living. — To  John  Adams,  vii  15^ 
{M.,   1820.) 

—  8TSAWBESBT.— See  Agriculture. 

8188.  STBENOTH,      HattonaL^Weak 

ness  provokes  insult  and  injury  while  a  con- 
dition to  punish  often  prevents  them. — ^To 
John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  89.  (P. 
1785.) 

8189.  We    confide     in    our 

strength,  without  boasting  of  it;  we  respect 
that  of  others,  without  fearing  it. — ^To  Cab- 

MICHAEL   AND    ShORT.      tV,    1 7.       FORD   ED.,  VL 

338.     (Pa..  179.3.) 

8190.  STXTABT  (ArchilMad),   TaUnted. 

— A  young  man  of  good  talents  from  the 
westward. — To  James  Madison.  Fokd  ed..  iiu 
318.     (T.,  May  1783.) 

8191.  STXTABT    (House    of),    Ameriea 

and. — This  country  [American  Colonies] 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  liTes,  the  la- 
bors, and  fortunes  of  individual  adventurers, 
was.  by  these  Princes  [the  Stuarts],  several 
times,  parted  out  and  distributed  among  the 
favorites  and  followers  of  their  fortunes;  and. 
by  an  assumed  right  of  the  Crown  alone,  «ere 
erected  into  distinct  and  indei>endent  govern- 
ments; a  measure,  which,  it  is  believed,  his 
Majesty's  prudence  and  understanding  Would 
prevent  him  from  imitating  at  this  day ;  as  no 
exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividing  and  dis- 
membering a  country,  has  ever  occurred  in  his 
Majesty's  realm  of  England,  though  now  01 
very  ancient  standing;  nor  could  it  be  justihed 
or  acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any  part 
of  his  Majesty's  empire. — Rights  of  British 
America,     i,  127.     Ford  ed.,  i,  431.     (1774.) 

8192.  STTJABT   (House  of).   Crimes. — 

The  treasonable  crimes  [of  the  Stuarts]  against 
their  people  brought  on  them  the  exertion  of 
those  sacred  and  sovereign  rights  of  punish- 
ment, reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for 
cases  of  extreme  necessitv,  and  judged  by  the 
constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegated  to  any  other 
judicature. — Rights  of  British  America,  i. 
127.     Ford   ed.,   \  431.     (1774.) 

8193.  BTXTABT  (House  of),  E^il  influ- 
ence.— It  is  not  in  the  history  of  modem 
England  or  among  the  advocates  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  practices  of  her  government,  that  the 
friend  of  freedom,  or  of  political  morality,  is  to 
seek  instruction.  There  has,  mdeed,  been  a 
period,  during  which  both  were  to  be  found, 
not  in  her  government,  but  in  the  band  of 
worthies  who  so  boldly  and  ably  reclaimed  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  wrested  from  their 
government  theoretic  acknowledgments  of 
them.  This  period  began  with  the  Stuarts, 
and  continued  but  one  reign  after  them.  Since 
that,  the  vital  principle  of  the  English  consti- 
tution is  corruption,  its  practices  the  natural 
results  of  that  principle,  and  their  consequences 
a  pampered  aristocracy,  annihilation  of  the 
substantial  middle  class,  a  degraded  populace, 
oppressive  taxes,  general  pauperism,  and  na- 
tional bankruptcy. — To  John  F.  Watsoic.  vi. 
346.     (M.,  1814.) 

8194.  STXTABT  (House  of),  Hume  and. 

— Hume  spared  nothing  to  wash  the  Stuarts 
white,  and  to  palliate  their  misgovemment. 
For  this  purpose  he  suppressed  truths,  advanccti 
falsehoods,  forged  authorities,  and  falsihed 
records. — To ,    vii,  41a.     (M.,  1825.) 
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8195.  STUDY,  In  old  age.»I  was  a  hard 
student  until  I  entered  on  the  business  of  life, 
the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle  time  to  those 
disposed  to  fulfil  them ;  and  now,  retired,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  I  am  again  a  hard  stu- 
dent.— To  Dr.  Vine  Utley.  vii,  116.  Ford 
KD.,  X,  126.     (M.,  1819.) 

8196.  STXTDYy  Young  men  and.— A  part 
of  my  occupation,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
pleasing,  is  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  such 
young  men  as  ask  it  They  place  themselves  in 
the  neighboring  village  and  have  the  use  of 
my  library  and  counsel,  and  make  a  part  of 
my  society.  In  advising  the  course  of  their 
reading,  I  endeavor  to  keep  their  attention  fixed 
on  the  main  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  man.  So  that  coming  to 
bear  a  snare  in  the  councils  and  government 
of  their  country,  they  w:ll  keep  ever  in  vcw  the 
sole  objects  of  all  legitimate  govemment.-^To 
General  Kosciusko,    v,  509.     (M.,  1810.) 

—  STYLOGRAPH.— See  Inventions. 

8197.  SUBMISSION,  To  parliament.— 
Submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part 
of  our  Constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  his- 
tory may  be  credited.* — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8198.  SXTBSEBVIENCE,  Americana 
and. — We  owe  gratitude  to  France,  justice  to 
England,  good-will  to  all,  and  subservience  to 
none. — To  Arthur  Campbell,  iv,  198.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  170.     (M.,  1797.) 

—  SXTBSIDIES. — See  Bounties. 

8100.  SUBSISTENCE,  Discoveries  and. 
— Every  discovery  which  multiplies  the  sub- 
sistence of  man  must  be  a  matter  of  joy  to 
every  friend  of  humanity. — To  Monsieur 
L  HoMMANDE.     ii,   236.     (P.,    1787.) 

8200.  SUFFRAGE,  Ark  of  safety.— 
The  elective  franchise,  if  guarded  as  the  ark 
of  our  safety,  will  peaceably  dissipate  all 
combinations  to  subvert  a  Constitution,  dic- 
tated by  the  wisdom,  and  resting  on  the  will 
of  the  people. — To  Benjamin  Waring,  iv, 
378.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

8201.  SUFFRAGE,  Bribery  and.— I  be- 
lieve we  may  lessen  the  danger  of  buying  and 
selling  votes,  by  making  the  number  of 
voters  too  great  for  any  means  of  purchase; 
I  may  further  say  that  I  have  not  observed 
men's  honesty  to  increase  with  their  riches. — 
To  Jeremiah  Moor.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  454.  (M., 
Aug.  1800.) 

8202.  SUFFRAGE,  Education  and. — 
There  is  one  provision  [in  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  Spain]  which  will  immortalize  its 
inventors.  It  is  that  which,  after  a  certain 
;poch,  disfranchises  every  citizen  who  cannot 
cad  and  write.  This  is  new,  and  is  the  fniit- 
■ul  germ  of  the  improvement  of  everything 
rood,  and  the  correction  of  everything  im- 
lerfect  in  the  present  constitution. — To 
Zhevalier  de  Onis.    vi,  342.    (M.,  1814.) 

8203. .     In  the  constitution   of 

>pain,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Cortes,  there 
vas  a  principle  entirely  new  to  me,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
hat  no  person,  bom  after  that  day,  should 
ver  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship  until  he 
*  Struck  out  by  Congress.— Editor. 


could  read  and  write.  It  is  impossible  suffi- 
ciently to  estimate  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
vision. Of  all  those  which  have  been  thought 
of  for  securing  fidelity  in  the  administration 
of  the  government,  constant  ralliance  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  progressive 
amendments  with  the  progressive  advances 
of  the  human  mind,  or  changes  in  human 
affairs,  it  is  the  most  effectual.  Enlighten  the 
people  generally,  and  tyranny  and  oppressions 
of  body  and  mind  will  vanish  like  evil  spirits 
at  the  dawn  of  day.  *  *  *  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes  had  defects  enough;  but 
when  I  saw  in  it  this  amendatory  provision, 
I  was  satisfied  all  would  come  right  in  time, 
under  its  salutary  operation.— To  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  vi,  592.  Ford  ed.,  x,  24.  (P.F., 
18 16.)    See  Constitution,  Spanish. 

8204 .  By  the  bill  [in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Virginia  Code]  for  a  general 
education,  the  people  would  be  qualified  to 
understand  their  rights,  to  maintain  them, 
and  to  exercife  with  intelligence  their  parts 
in  self-government. — Autobiography,  i,  49. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  69.    (1821.) 

8205.  SUFFRAGE,  Exercise  of.» 
Should  things  go  wrong  at  any  time,  the 
people  will  set  them  to  rights  by  the  peace- 
able exercise  of  their  elective  rights. — To 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  v,  S-  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
435.     (W.,  1806.) 

8206.  SUFFRAGE,  General.— When  the 
Constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed  I  was  in 
attendance  at  Congress.  Had  I  been  here. 
I  should  probably  have  proposed  a  general 
suffrage ;  because  my  opinion  has  always  been 
in  favor  of  it.  Still,  I  find  some  very  honest 
men  who,  thinking  the  possession  of.  some 
property  necessary  to  give  due  independence 
of  mind,  are  for  restraining  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  property.— To  Jeremiah  Moor.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  454.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8207.  SUFFBAGE,  Instrument  of  re- 
form.— The  rational  and  peaceable  instru- 
ment of  reform,  the  suffrage  of  the  people. — 
To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  133,  Ford  ed.,  x. 
140.    (P.F.,  1819.) 

8208.  SUFFRAGE,  Property  qualifica- 
tion.— All  male  persons  of  full  age  and  sane 
mind,  having  a  freehold  estate  in  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  land  in  any  town,  or  in  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  country,  and  all  per- 
sons resident  in  the  colony,  who  shall  have 
paid,  scot  and  lot,  to  government  the  last 
two  years,  shall  have  right  to  give  their  vote 
in  the  election  of  their  respective  representa- 
tives.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  14.     (June  1776.) 

8209. .    All  free  male  citizens,  of 

full  age  and  sane  mind,  who  for  one  year 
before  shall  have  been  resident  in  the  county, 
or  shall  through  the  whole  of  that  time  have 
possessed  therein  real  property  to  the  value 

of ,  or  shall  for  the  same  time  have  been 

enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  no  others,  shall 
have  a  right  to  vote  for  delegates  for  the 
*  *  *  county,  and  for  senatorial  electors 
for  the  district.     They  shall  give  their  votes 
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personally,  and  viva  voce.— Fboposed  Va. 
Constitution,  viii,  444.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  323. 
(1783.) 

8210. .  In  the  scheme  of  consti- 
tution for  Virginia  which  I  prepared  in  1783, 
*  *  ♦  I  found  [the  suffrage]  on  a  year's 
residence  in  the  country,  or  the  possession  of 
property  in  it,  or  a  year*s  enrollment  in  its 
militia. — To  Jeremiah  Moor.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
454.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8211.  SXTFFBAGE,  Bestricted.— It  has 
been  thought  that  corruption  is  restrained  by 
confining  the  right  of  suffrage  to  a  few  of 
the  wealthier  of  the  people;  but  it  woulJ  be 
more  effectually  restrained  by  an  extension 
of  that  right  to  such  numbers  as  would  bid 
defiance  to  the  means  of  corruption. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  391.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  255. 
(1782.) 

8212.  SXTFFBAGE,  Taxes  and  militia 
duty.— Every  male  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth, liable  to  taxes  or  to  militia  duty  in 
any  county,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  rep- 
resentatives for  that  county  to  the  legisla- 
ture.— Notes  for  a  Constitution.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  520.    (1794.)    See  Voting. 

8213.  SUGABy  Maple.— What  a  blessing 
to  substitute  a  sugar  [maple]  which  requires 
only  the  labor  of  children  for  that  which  is 
said  to  render  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  neces- 
sary.— To  Benjamin  Vaughan.  iii,  158. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

8214. I  am  sorry  to  hear  my 

sugar  maples  have  failed.  I  shall  be  able,  how- 
ever, to  get  here  [Philadelphia]  any  number  I 
may  desire.  *  *  *  It  is  too  hopeful  an 
object  to  be  abandoned. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,   508.     (Pa.,   1792.) 

8216. .  I  should  think  the  sugar- 
maple  more  worthy  of  experiment  [in  France 
than  the  sugar  cane].  There  is  no  part  of 
France  of  which  the  climate  would  not  admit 
this  tree.  I  have  never  seen  a  reason  why  ev- 
ery farmer  should  not  have  a  sugar  orchard,  as 
well  as  an  apple  orchard.  The  supply  of  sugar 
for  his  family  would  require  as  little  ground, 
and  the  process  of  making  it  is  as  easy  as  that 
of  cider.  Mr.  Micheaux,  your  botanist  here, 
could  send  you  plants  as  well  as  seeds,  in  any 
quantity  from  the  United  States. — To  M.  Las- 
TEYRiE.     V,  314.     (W.,  July   1808.) 

8216.  SXTOABy  The  poor  and. — Sugar 
and  coflfee  being  articles  of  food  for  the  poorer 
class,  a  small  increase  of  price  places  them 
above  the  reach  of  this  class. — To  Marquis 
Lafayette,  i,  597.  Ford  ed.,  xv,  257.  (P., 
1786.) 

—  SUICIDE.— See  Murder,  Self. 

8217.  SUMTEB  (Thomas) ,  Description 

of. — I  think  I  have  selected  a  governor  for 
Louisiana,  as  perfect  in  all  points  as  we  can 
expect.  Sound  judgment,  standing  in  society, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  wealth,  liberality,  fa- 
miliarity with  the  French  language,  and  having 
a  French  wife.  You  will  perceive  I  am  de- 
scribing Sumter.  I  do  not  know  a  more  proper 
character  for  the  place. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  260.     (M.,  July  1803.) 

8218.  SITN,  Almighty  physician.— The 
sun, — my  almighty  physician. — To  James  Mon- 
roe.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  41.     (P.,   1785.) 


8219.  SUN-DIAIi,  Calculatioxis  for  a.— 

While  much  confined  to  the  house  by  my  rheu- 
matism, I  have  amused  myself  w  th  calcinate 
the  hour  lines  of  an  horizontal  d  al  f or  ^ 
latitude  of  this  place  [Poplar  Forest!.  •  *  * 
As  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  here  has  taker 
this  trouble  before,  I  have  supposed  a  cod 
would  be  acceptable  to  you, — ^To  Mr.  Clat.  v- 
7.     (P.F.,  181 1.) 

8220.  SXTFBEME  COUBT,  A.pp oint- 
ments to. — ^The  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Judge  Patterson  was  bound  up  by  rait 
The  last  judiciary  system  requiring  a  judge 
for  each  district,  rendered  it  proper  that  he 
should  be  of  the  district  This  has  been  ob- 
served in  both  the  appointments  to  thr 
Supreme  Bench  made  by  me.  Where  an  of- 
fice is  local  we  never  go  out  of  the  limits  for 
the  officer. — To  Cmsar  A.  Rodney.  Fokd  eb.. 
viii,  497.     (W.,  Dec.  1806.) 

8221.  SI7FBEME   C0I7BT,    Centrmliza- 

tion  and. — The  great  object  of  my  fear  is  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  That  body,  like  gravity, 
ever  acting,  with  noiseless  foot,  and  un- 
alarming  advance,  gaining  ground  step  bv 
step,  and  holding  what  it  gains,  is  cngnl^ng 
insidiously  the  special  governments  into  the 
jaws  of  that  which  feeds  them. — To  Spencix 
Roane,  vii,  212.  Ford  ed.,  x,  iSpu  (\L 
1821.) 

8222. .    There   is   no   danger  I 

apprehend  so  much  as  the  consolidation  of 
our  Government  by  the  noiseless,  and  there- 
fore unalarming.  instrumentality  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  is  the  form  in  which 
federalism  now  arrays  itself,  and  consolida- 
tion is  the  present  principle  of  distinction  be- 
tween republicans  and  the  pseudo-republican> 
but  real  federalists. — To  William  Jobnso!«. 
vii,  278.    Ford  ed.,  x,  248.    (M.,  1823.) 

8223.  SI7FBEME    COUBT,    Individual 

opinions. — A  most  condemnable  practice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  corrected  is  that  of 
cooking  up  a  decision  in  caucus  and  deliver- 
ing it  by  one  of  their  members  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  without  the  possibility  of  our 
knowing  how  many,  who,  and  for  what  rea- 
sons each  member  concurred.  This  com- 
pletely defeats  the  possibility  of  impeachment 
by  smothering  evidence.  A  regard  for  charac- 
ter in  each  being  now  the  only  hold  we  can 
have  of  them,  we  should  hold  fast  to  it 
They  would,  were  they  to  give  their  opinions 
seriatim  and  publicly,  endeavor  to  justify 
themselves  to  the  world  by  explaining  the 
reasons  which  led  to  their  opinion. — ^To 
James  Pleasants.  Ford  ed„  x,  igg.  (M., 
Dec.  1821.) 

8224. .  There  is  a  subject  re- 
specting the  practice  of  the  Court  of  which 
you  are  a  member  which  has  long  weighed 
on  my  mind.  *  *  *  It  is  the  habitual  mode 
of  making  up  and  delivering  the  opinions.  Yon 
know  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  En|^- 
lish  law,  from  the  date  of  the  Year-Bocks, 
at  least,  to  the  end  of  the  Second  George, 
the  judges  of  England,  in  all  but  self-evident 
cases,  delivered  their  opinions  seriatim,  with 
the  reasons  and  authorities  which  governed 
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their  decisions.  If  they  sometimes  consulted 
together,  and  gave  a  general  opinion,  it  was  so 
rarely  as  not  to  excite  either  alarm  or  notice. 
Besides  the  light  which  their  separate  argu- 
ments threw  on  the  subject,  and  the  instruc- 
tion communicated  by  their  several  modes  of 
reasoning,  it  showed  whether  the  judges  were 
unanimous  or  divided,  and  gave  accordingly 
more  or  less  weight  to  the  judgment  as  a 
precedent.  It  sometimes  happened,  too.  that 
when  there  were  three  opinions  against  one, 
the  reasoning  of  the  one  was  so  much  the 
most  cogent  as  to  become  afterwards  the  law 
of  the  land.  When  Lord  Mansfield  came  to 
the  bench  he  introduced  the  habit  of  caucus- 
ing opinions.  The  judges  met  at  their  cham- 
bers, or  elsewhere,  secluded  from  the  presence 
of  the  public,  and  made  up  what  was  to  be 
delivered  as  the  opinion  of  the  court.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mansfield,  Lord  Kenyon 
put  an  end  to  the  practice,  and  the  judges 
returned  to  that  of  seriatim  opinions,  and 
practice  it  habitually  to  this  day  I  believe. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  late  Reporters, 
do  not  possess  them,  and  state  the  fact  from 
the  information  of  others.  To  come  now  to 
ourselves,  I  know  nothing  of  what  is  done  in 
other  States,  but  in  this  [Virginia]  our  great 
and  good  Mr.  Pendleton  was,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, placed  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  He  adored  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
considered  him  as  the  greatest  luminary  of 
law  that  any  age  had  ever  produced,  and  he 
introduced  into  the  court  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, Mansfield*s  practice  of  making  up  opin- 
ions in  secret,  and  delivering  them  as  the 
oracle  of  the  court,  in  mass.  Judge  Roane, 
when  he  came  to  that  bench,  broke  up  the 
practice,  refused  to  hatch  judgments,  in  con- 
clave, or  to  let  others  deliver  opinions  for 
him.  At  what  time  the  seriatim  opinions 
ceased  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  not  informed.  They  continued 
I  know  to  the  end  of  the  3d  Dallas  in  1800, 
later  than  which  I  have  no  Reporter  of  that 
court.  About  that  time  the  present  Chief- 
Justice  [Marshall]  came  to  the  bench. 
Whether  he  carried  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton to  it,  or  who,  or  when  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  understand  from  others  it  is  now  the 
habit  of  the  Court,  and  I  suppose  it  is  true 
from  the  cases  sometimes  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  and  others  which  I  casually  see, 
wherein  I  observed  that  the  opinions  were 
uniformly  prepared  in  private.  Some  of 
these  cases,  too,  have  been  of  such  impor- 
tance, of  such  difficulty,  and  the  decisions 
so  grating  to  a  portion  of  the  public  as  to 
have  merited  the  fullest  explanation  from 
every  judge,  seriatim,  of  the  reasons  which 
had  produced  such  convictions  on  his  mind, 
it  was  interesting  to  the  public  to  know 
whether  these  decisions  were  really  unani- 
mous, or  might  not  perhaps  be  of  four  against 
three,  and,  consequently,  prevailing  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  voice  only.  The  Judges, 
holding  their  offices  for  life,  are  under  two 
responsibilities  only.  i.  Impeachment.  2.  In- 
dividual reputation.  But  this  practice  com- 
pletely withdraws  them  from  both.     For  no- 


body knows  what  opinion  any  individual 
member  gave  in  any  case,  nor  even  that  he 
who  delivers  the  opinion,  concurred  in  it  him- 
self. Be  the  opinion,  therefore,  ever  so  im- 
peachable, having  been  done  in  the  dark,  it 
can  be  proved  on  no  one.  As  to  the  second 
guarantee,  personal  reputation,  it  is  shielded 
completely.  Ihe  practice  is  certainly  con- 
venient for  the  lazy,  the  modest  and  the  in- 
competent. It  saves  them  the  trouble  of  de- 
veloping their  opinion  methodically  and  even 
of  making  up  an  opinion  at  all.  That  of 
seriatim  argument  shows  whether  every  judge 
has  taken  the  trouble  of  understanding  the 
cai.e,  of  investigating  it  minutely,  and  of 
forming  an  opinion  for  himself,  instead  of 
pinning  it  on  another's  sleeve.  It  would 
certainly  be  right  to  abandon  this  prac- 
tice in  order  to  give  to  our  citizens  one 
and  all.  that  confidence  in  their  judges  which 
must  be  so  desirable  to  the  judges  themselves, 
and  so  important  to  the  cement  of  the  Union. 
During  the  administration  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  while  E.  Randolph  was  Attorney 
General,  he  was  required  by  Congress  to 
digest  the  judiciary  laws  into  a  single  one. 
with  such  amendments  as  might  be  thought 
proper.  He  prepared  a  section  requiring  the 
judges  to  give  their  opinions  seriatim,  in 
writing  to  be  recorded  in  a  distinct  volume. 
Other  business  prevented  this  bill  from  being^ 
taken  up,  and  it  passed  off;  but  such  a 
volume  would  have  been  the  best  possible 
book  of  reports,  and  the  better  as  unincum- 
bered with  the  hired  sophisms  and  perver- 
sions of  counsel. — To  William  Johnson. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  223.    (M.,  Oct.  1822.) 

8225. .    I  rejoice  in  the  example 

you  set  of  seriatim  opinions.  Some  of  your 
brethren  will  be  encouraged  to  follow  it  9c- 
casionally,  and  in  time,  it  may  be  felt  by  all 
as  a  duty,  and  the  sound  practice  of  the 
primitive  court  be  again  restored.  Why 
should  not  every  judge  be  asked  his  opinion, 
and  give  it  from  the  bench,  if  only  by  yea  or 
nay?  Besides  ascertaining  the  fact  of  his 
opinion,  which  the  public  have  a  right  to 
know,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  is  im- 
peachable or  not,  it  would  show  whether  the 
opinions  were  unanimous  or  not,  and  thus 
settle  more  exactly  the  weight  of  their  au- 
thority.— To  William  Johnson,  vii,  298. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  232.     (M.,  1823.) 


.     I   must  comfort  myself 

with  the  hope  that  the  judges  will  see  the 
importance  and  the  duty  of  giving  their  coun- 
try the  only  evidence  they  can  give  of  fidelity 
to  its  Constitution  and  integrity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  laws;  that  is  to  say,  by 
every  one's  giving  his  opinion  seriatim  and^ 
publicly  on  the  cases  he  decides.  Let  him^ 
prove  by  his  reasoning  that  he  has  read  the 
papers,  that  he  has  considered  the  case,  that 
in  the  application  of  the  law  to  it,  he  uses  his 
own  judgment  independently  and  unbiased 
by  party  views  and  personal  favor  or  dis- 
favor. Throw  himself  in  every  case  on  God 
and  his  country;  both  will  excuse  him  for 
error  and   value  him   for  his  honesty.     The 
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very  idea  of  cooking  up  opinions  in  conclave, 
begets  suspicions  that  something  passes 
which  fears  the  public  ear.  and  this,  spreading 
by  degrees,  must  produce  at  some  time 
abridgment  of  tenure,  facility  of  removal,  or 
some  other  modification  which  may  promise 
a  remedy.  For,  in  truth,  there  is  at  this 
time  more  hostility  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 
than  to  any  other  organ  of  the  government. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  278.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
248.     (M.,  1823.) 

8227.  STXFBEICE  COTXBT,  MarshalPs 
opinions. — ^This  practice  of  Judge  Marshall, 
of  travelling  out  of  his  case  to  prescribe  what 
the  law  would  be  in  a  moot  case  not  before 
the  court,  is  very  irregular  and  very  censur- 
able. I  recollect  another  instance,  and  the 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  because  it  in  some 
measure  bore  on  myself.  Among  the  mid- 
night appointments  of  Mr.  Adams,  were  com- 
missions to  some  Federal  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Alexandria.  These  were  signed 
and  sealed  by  him,  but  not  delivered.  I  found 
them  on  the  table  of  the  Department  of  State, 
on  my  entrance  into  office,  and  I  forbade 
their  delivery.  Marbury,  named  in  one  of 
them,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
mandamus  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Madison)  to  deliver  the  commission  intended 
for  him.  The  Court  determined  at  once,  that 
being  an  original  process,  they  had  no  cogni- 
zance of  it;  and,  therefore,  the  question  be- 
fore them  was  ended.  But  the  Chief  Justice 
went  on  to  lay  down  what  the  law  would 
be,  had  they  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  to  wit: 
tliat  they  should  command  the  delivery.  The 
object  was  clearly  to  instruct  any  other  court 
having  the  jurisdiction,  what  they  should 
do  if  Marbury  should  apply  to  them.  Be- 
sides the  impropriety  of  this  gratuitous  in- 
terference, could  anything  exceed  the  perver- 
sion of  law?  For,  if  there  is  any  principle 
of  law  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  that  de- 
livery is  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  validity 
of  a  deed.  Although  signed  and  sealed,  yet 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  himself,  it  is  in  fieri  only,  it  is  not  a 
deed,  and  can  be  made  so  only  by  its  delivery. 
In  the  hands  of  a  third  person  it  may  be  made 
an  escrow.  But  whatever  is  in  the  Execu- 
tive officers  is  certainly  deemed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President;  and  in  this  case,  was 
actually  in  my  hands,  because,  when  I  coun- 
termanded them,  there  was  as  yet  no  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Yet  this  case  of  **  Marbury 
vs.  Madison  '*  is  continually  cited  by  bench 
and  bar,  as  if  it  were  settled  law,  without 
any  animadversion  on  its  being  an  obiter  dis- 
sertation of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  may  be  im- 
jiracticable  to  lay  down  any  general  formula 
of  words  which  shall  decide  at  once,  and 
with  precision,  in  every  case,  this  limit  of 
jurisdiction.  But  there  are  two  canons  which 
will  guide  us  safely  in  most  of  the  cases. 
First.  The  capital  and  leading  object  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  leave  with  the  States  all 
authorities  which  re^-pected  their  own  citizens 
only,  and  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
those  which  respected  citizens  of  foreign  or 

'^f^T  Slates;  to  make  us  several  as  to  our- 


selves, but  one  as  to  all  others.     In  the  lane- 
case,  then,  constructions  should  lean  10  ihc 
general  jurisdiction,  if  the  words  will  bear  ::. 
and  in  favor  of  the  States  in  the  former,  it 
possible  to  be  so  construed.    And  indeed^  be- 
tween citizens  and  citizens  of  the  same  Suit 
and   under  their  own   laws,   I   know   but  i 
single  case  in  which  a  jurisdiction   is  givei 
to  the  General  Government.    That  is,  where 
anything  but  gold  or  silver  is  made  a  lawiu. 
tender,  or  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  any 
otherwise    impaired.      The   separate    legisla- 
tiires  had  so  often  abused  that  power,  that  the 
citizens  themselves  chose  to  trust  it   to  the 
General,  rather  than  to  their  own  ^lecial  au- 
thorities.    Secondly.   On   every    question   of 
construction,  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  recollect 
the  spirit  manifested  in  the  debates,  and  in- 
stead   of    trying    what    meaning     may    be 
squeezed  out  of  the  text,  or  invented  against 
it,  conform  to  the  probable  one  in  which  it 
was  passed.    Let  us  try  Cohen's  case  by  these 
canons  only,  referring  always,  however,  for 
full  argument,  to  the  essays  before  cited,     i. 
It  was  between  a  citizen  and  his  own  State, 
and  under  a  law  of  his  State.     It  was  a  do- 
mestic case,  therefore,  and  not  a  foreig^n  one. 
2.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  under  the  jealous- 
ies  prevailing   against   the   General    Govern- 
ment, at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  "the 
States  meant  to  surrender  the  authority  of 
preserving  order,  of  enforcing  moral  cutics 
and   restraining  vice,   within  their   own   ter- 
ritory?   And  this  is  the  present  case,  that  of 
Cohen  being  under  the  ancient  and  general 
law  of  gaming.     Can  any  good  be  effected 
by  taking  from  the  States  the  moral  rule  of 
their   citizens,   and   subordinating   it   to   the 
General  authority,  or  to  one  of  their  corpora- 
tions, which  may  justify  forcing  the  meaning 
of  words,  hunting  after  possible  constructions 
and    hanging    inference   on    inference,    from 
heaven  to  earth,  like  Jacob's  ladder?     Such 
an    intention    was    impossible,    and    such    a 
licentiousness  of  construction  and  inference, 
if  exercised  by  both  governments,  as  may  be 
done    with   equal    right,    would   equally   au- 
thorize both  to  claim  all  power,  general  and 
particular,  and  break  up  the  foundations  of 
the  Union.     Laws  arc  made  for  men  of  or- 
dinary understanding,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  construed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  com- 
mon   sense.      Their   meaning   is   not   to    be 
sought  for  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  which 
may  make  anything  mean  anything  or  noth- 
ing,  at  pleasure.     It  should  be   left   to   the 
sophisms  of  advocates,  whose  trace  it  is,  to 
prove  that  a  defendant  is  a  plaintiff,  though 
dragged   into  court,   torio   collo,   like   Bona- 
parte's volunteers,   into  the  field   in   chains, 
or  that  a  power  has  been  given,  because  it 
ought  to  have  been  given,  et  alia  taiia.    The 
States  supposed  that  by  their  Tenth  Amend- 
ment, they  had  secured  themselves  against  con- 
structive powers.    They  were  not  le<;sene<"  yet 
by  Cohen's  case,  nor  aware  of  the  slipperino«^s 
of  the  eels  of  the  law.    I  ask  for  no  s.rain.n«f 
of   words   against   the   General    Government 
nor  yet   against   the   States.     I   believe  the 
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states  can  best  govern  our  home  concerns, 
nd  the  General  Government  our  foreign 
tnes.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  maintained 
hat  wholesome  distribution  of  powers  es- 
ablished  by  the  Constitution  for  the  liraita- 
ion  of  both;  and  never  to  see  all  offices 
ransferred  to  Washington,  where,  further 
withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they 
nay  more  secretly  be  bought  and  sold  as  at 
narket.  But  the  Chief  Justice  says.  "  there 
nust  be  an  ultimate  arbiter  somewhere  . 
True,  there  must;  but  does  that  prove  it 
5  either  party?  The  ultimate  arbiter  is 
he  people  of  the  Union,  assembled  by 
heir  deputies  in  convention,  at  the  call 
►f  Congress,  or  of  two-thirds  of  the  States, 
.et  them  decide  to  which  they  mean  to 
qve  an  authority  claimed  by  two  of  their 
Jrgans.  And  it  has  been  the  peculiar  wisdom 
ind  felicity  of  our  Constitution,  to  have  pro- 
vided this  peaceable  appeal,  where  that  of 
)ther  nations  is  at  once  to  force.— To  Will- 
am  Johnson.*  vii,  293.  Ford  ed.,  x,  230. 
;M.,  1823.)    See  Marshall. 

8228.  SXTPBBMB  COTXBT,  Questtons  of 
jonstitutioixality.— It  is  a  very  dangerous 
ioctrine  to  consider  the  judges  as  the  ulti- 
nate  arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions, 
t  is  one  which  would  place  us  under  the 
lespotism  of  an  oligarchy.  *  *  *  The 
Constitution  has  erected  no  such  single  tn- 
)unal,  knowing  that  to  whatever  hands  con- 
ided,  with  the  corruptions  of  time  and  party,  its 
nembers  would  become  despots.  It  has  more 
ATisely  made  all  the  departments  coequal  and 
©sovereign  within  themselves.— -To  Wiu-- 
AM  C.  jARVis.  vii,  178.  Ford  ed.,  x,  160. 
CM.,  182a 


8229. .    If  the  Legislature  fails 

o  pass  laws  for  a  census,  for  paying  the 
fudges  and  other  officers  of  government,  for 
.establishing  a  militia,  for  naturalization  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  or  if  they  tail 
:o  meet  in  Congress,  the  Judges  cannot  issue 
heir  mandamus  to  them;  if  the  President 
Fails  to  supply  the  place  of  a  judge,  to  ajv- 
Doint  other  civil  or  military  officers,  to  issue 
requisite  commissions,  the  Judges  cannot  torce 
lim  They  can  issue  their  mandamus  or  dis- 
tringas to  no  executive  or  legislative  officer 
o  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  their  official 
luties  any  more  than  the  Presioent  or  Leg- 
islature may  issue  orders  to  the  Judges  or 
their  officers.  Betrayed  t)y  English  example, 
md  unaware,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  control 
if  our  Constitution  in  this  particular,  they 
have  at  times  overstepped  their  limit  by  un- 
iertaking  to  command  executive  officers  m 
the  discharge  of  their  executive  duties;  but 
the  Constitution,  in  keeping  the  three  depart- 
ments distinct  and  independent,  restrains  the 
authority  of  the  Judges  to  judiciary  organs, 
as  it  does  the  Executive  and  Legislative  to 
executive  and  legislative  organs.  The  Judges 
certainly  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  act 
on  constitutional  questions,  because  the  laws 
of  meum  and  tuum  and  df  criminal  action, 

•  Associate  Justice  William  Johnson,  of  South 
C^roU^'l^pUnted  by  Jefferson  t^  the  Supreme 
Court  bench,  March,  1804-— BDITOR. 


forming  the  great  mass  of  the  system  of  law, 
constitute  their  particular  department  When 
the  legislative  or  executive  functionaries  act 
unconstitutionally,  they  are  responsible  to  the 
people  in  their  elective  capacity.  The  ex- 
emption of  the  Judges  from  that  •  is  quite 
dangerous  enough.— To  William  C.  Jarvis. 
vii,  178.    Ford  ed.,  x,  160.     (M.,  1820.) 

8280.  SI7FBEME  C0I7BT,  BepubUcan- 
isxn  and. — At  length,  we  have  a  chance  of 
getting  a  republican  majority  in  the  Supreme 
Judiciary.  For  ten  years  has  that  branch 
braved  the  spirit  and  will  of  the  nation,  after 
the  nation  had  manifested  its  will  by  a  com- 
plete reform  in  every  branch  depending  on 
them.  The  event  is  a  fortunate  one,  and  so 
timed  as  to  be  a  God-send  to  me.  I  am  sure 
its  importance  to  the  nation  will  be  felt,  and 
the  occasion  employed  to  complete  the  great 
operation  they  have  so  long  been  executing, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  decided  republican, 
with  nothing  equivalent  about  him. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,  v,  549.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  284. 
(M..  1810.) 

8281. .    The  misfortune  of  Bid- 
well   removes  an  able  man  from   the  com- 
petition.   Can  any  other  bring  equal  qualifica- 
tions to  those  of  [Levi]   Lincoln?     I  know 
he    was   not    deemed    a   profound    common 
lawyer;  but  was  there  ever  a  profound  com- 
mon lawyer  known  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
States?    There  never  was,  nor  never  can  be. 
one  from  those  States.     The  basis  of  their 
law   is  neither  common  nor  civil;   it  is  an 
original,  if  any  compound  can  be  so  called. 
Its  foundation  seems  to  have  been  laid  in  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  Jewish   law,   incor- 
porated   with    some    words   and   phrases    of 
common  law,  and  an  abundance  of  notions  of 
their    own.      This    makes    an    amalgam   sui 
generis,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  man.  first 
and  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  principles  of 
one  system  of  law.  can  never  become  pure 
and  sound  in  any  other.    Lord  Mansfield  was 
a  splendid  proof  of  this.     Therefore,  I  say, 
there  never  was,  nor  can  be  a  profound  com- 
mon lawyer  from  those  States.    Sullivan  had 
the    reputation    of   preeminence   there    as    a 
common  lawyer,  but  we  have  his  History  of 
Land   Titles,    which   gives   us   his    measure. 
Mr.    Lincoln    is,    I    believe,    considered    as 
learned  in  their  laws  as  any  one  they  have. 
Federalists  say  that  Parsons  is  better.    But 
the  criticalness  of  the  present  nomination  puts 
him  out  of  the  question.    As  the  great  mass 
of  the  functions  of  the  new  judge  are  to  be 
performed  in  his  own  district,  Lincoln  will  be 
most  unexceptionable  and  acceptable  there; 
and  on  the  Supreme  bench  equal  to  any  who 
can  be  brought  thence.     Add  to  this  his  in- 
tegrity,   political    firmness,    and    unimpeach- 
able character,  and  I  believe  no  one  can  be 
found  to  whom  there  will  not  be  more  serious 
objections.— To   Albert   Gallatin,     v,   550. 
Ford  ed..  ix,  285.     (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8232. .  Bid  well's  disgrace  with- 
draws the  ablest  man  of  the  section  in  which 
Cushing's  successor  must  be  named.  The 
pure  integrity,  unimpeachable  conduct,  talents 
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and  republican  firmne:>s  of  [Levi]  Lincoln, 
leave  him  now,  I  think,  without  a  rival.  He 
is  thought  not  an  able  common  lawyer.  But 
there  is  not  and  never  was  an  able  one  in  the 
New  England  States.  Their  system  is  sui 
generis,  in  which  the  common  law  is  little 
attended  to.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  ablest  in 
their  system,  and  it  is  among  them  he  is  to 
execute  the  great  portion  of  his  duties. — To 
CwESAR  A.  Rodney,    v,  547.    (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8233. .    The  death  of  [Associate 

Justice]  Cushing  is  opportune,  as  it  gives  an 
opening  for  at  iengih  getting  a  republican 
majority  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Ten  years 
has  the  anti-civism  of  that  body  been  bidding 
defiance  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation, 
after  they  had  manifested  their  will  by  re- 
forming everv  other  branch  of  government 
1  trust  the  occasion  will  not  be  lost.  *  *  * 
Nothing  is  more  material  than  to  complete 
the  reformation  of  the  government  by  this 
appointment,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
putting  the  keystone  into  the  arch. — To 
CyESAR  A.  Rodney,    v,  547.    (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8234. .  A  circumstance  of  con- 
gratulation is  the  death  of  Cushing.  The 
nation  ten  years  ago  ceclared  its  will  for  a 
change  in  the  principles  of  the  administration 
of  their  affairs.  They  have  changed  the  two 
branches  depending  on  their  will,  and  have 
steadily  maintained  the  reformation  in  those 
branches.  The  third,  not  dependent  on  them, 
has  so  long  bid  defiance  to  their  will,  erecting 
themselves  into  a  political  body,  to  correct 
what  they  deem  the  errors  of  the  nation. 
The  death  of  Cushing  gives  an  opportunity 
of  closing  the  reformation  by  a  successor  of 
unquestionable  republican  principles.  Our 
friend,  Lincoln,  has,  of  course,  presented  him- 
self to  your  recollection.  I  know  you  think 
lightly  of  him  as  a  lawyer;  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider him  as  a  correct  common  lawyer,  yet 
as  much  so  as  any  one  which  ever  came,  or 
ever  can  come  from  one  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Their  system  of  jurisprudence  made 
up  from  the  Jewish  law,  a  little  dash  of 
common  law,  and  a  great  mass  of  original 
notions  of  their  own,  is  a  thing  sui  generis, 
and  one  educated  in  that  system  can  never  so 
far  eradicate  early  impressions  as  to  imbibe 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  another  system. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  other  systems  of  which 
Lord  Mansfield  is  a  splendid  example.  Lin- 
coln's firm  republicanism,  and  known  integ- 
rity, will  give  complete  confidence  to  the 
public  in  the  long  desired  reformation  of  their 
judiciary.  Were  he  out  of  the  way,  I  should 
think  Granger  prominent  for  the  place.  His 
abilities  are  great ;  I  have  entire  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  though  I  am  sensible  that 
J.[ohn]  R.[andolph]  has  been  able  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  many  in  him.  But  that 
I  believe  he  would  soon  reconcile  to  him,  if 
placed  in  a  situation  to  show  himself  to  the 
public,  as  he  is,  and  not  as  an  enemy  has 
represented  him.  As  the  choice  must  be  of  ?• 
New  Englander,  to  exercise  his  functions  ior 
New  England  men,  I  confess  I  know  of  none 
but  these  two  characters.  Morton  is  really 
a  republican,  but  inferior  to  both  the  others 


in  everv  point  of  view.  Blake  calls  himielf 
republican,  but  never  was  one  at  heart.  His 
treachery  to  us  under  the  Embargo  hhaald 
put  him  by  forever.  Story  and  Bacon  are 
exactly  the  men  who  deserted  us  on  tha: 
measure,  and  carried  off  the  majority.  The 
former,  unquestionably  a  tory,  and  lioth  arc 
too  young.  I  say  nothing  of  professing  fed- 
eralists. Granger  and  Morton  have  both  been 
interested  in  Yazooism.  The  former,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  clear  of  it.  I  have  said 
thus  much  because  I  know  you  must  wish 
to  learn  the  sentiments  of  others,  to  hear  aS, 
and  then  do  what  on  the  whole  you  perceive 
to  be  best. — To  President  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  282.     (M.,  Oct.  1810.) 

8285. .  I  consider  the  substitu- 
ting, in  the  place  of  Cushing,  a  firm,  unequivo- 
cating  republican,  whose  principles  are  bom 
with  him,  and  not  an  occasional  in^raftment, 
as  necessary  to  complete  that  great  reforma- 
tion in  our  government  to  which  the  nation 
gave  its  fiat  ten  years  ago.  They  have  com- 
pleted and  maintained  it  steadily  in  the  two 
branches  dependent  on  them^^ut  the  third, 
unfortunately  and  unwisely,  made  independ- 
ent not  only  of  the  nation,  but  even  of  their 
own  conduct,  have  hitherto  bid  defiance  to 
the  public  will,  and  erected  themselves  into 
a  political  body  with  the  assumed  functions 
of  correcting  what  they  deem  the  errors  of 
the  nation. — To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  286.    (M.,  Oct.  1810.) 

8236.  SXTPBEME  COTTBT,  State  ii|rl^t8 

and. — There  are  two  measures  which  if  not 
taken,  we  are  undone.  First,*  to  check  these 
unconstitutional  invasions  of  State  rights  by 
the  Federal  judiciary.  How?  Not  by  im- 
peachment, in  the  first  instance,  but  by  a 
strong  protestation  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress that  such  and  such  doctrines,  advanced 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  contrary  to  the 
Constitution;  and  if  afterwards  they  relapse 
into  the  same  heresies,  impeach  and  set  the 
whole  adrift.  For  what  was  the  government 
divided  into  three  branches,  but  that  each 
should  watch  over  the  others  and  oppose  their 
usurpations? — To  Nathaniel  Macon.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  192.    (M.,  Aug.  1821.) 

8237. .  The  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive branches  may  sometimes  err,  but 
elections  and  dependence  will  bring  them  to 
rights.  The  Judiciary  branch  is  the  -nstru- 
ment  which,  working  like  gravity,  without 
intermission,  is  to  press  us  at  last  into  one 
consolidated  mass.  ♦  *  ♦  if  Congress 
fails  to  shield  the  States  from  dangers  so 
palpable  and  so  imminent,  the  States  must 
shield  themselves,  and  meet  the  invader  foot 
to  foot.— To  Archibald  Thweat.  vii,  igg. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  184.    (M.,  1821.) 

8238. ,  You  request  me  confi- 
dentially, to  examine  the  question,  whether 

he  Supreme  Court  has  advanced  beyond  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  trespassed  on  those 
of  the  State  authorities?  I  do  not  under- 
take it,  because  I  am  unable    Age  and  the 

*  For  the  "  second  "  one,  see  No.  0066^  -Editor. 
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me  of  mind  consequent  on  it,  have  dis- 
alified  me  from  investigations  so  severe, 
d  researches  so  laborious.  And  it  is  the 
.s  necessary  in  this  case,  as  having  been 
eady  done  by  others  with  a  logic  and  leam- 
?  to  which  I  could  add  nothing.  On  the 
cision  of  the  case  of  Cohen  vs.  The  State 

yirginia,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
lited  States,  in  March,  1821,  Judge  Roane, 
der  the  signature  of  "  Algernon  Sidney  ", 
ote  for  the  [Richmond]  Enquirer  a  series 
papers  on  the  law  of  that  case.  I  con- 
ered  these  papers  maturely  as  they  came 
t,  and  confess  that  they  appeared  to  me  to 
Iverize  every  word  which  had  been  de- 
ered  by  Judge  Marshall,  of  the  extra- 
licial  part  of  his  opinion;  and  all  was  ex- 
-judicial,  except  the  decision  that  the  act 
Congress  had  not  purported  to  give  to 
:  Corporation  of  Washington  the  authority 
imed  by  their  lottery  law,  of  controlling 

laws  of  the  States  within  the  States 
mselves.  But,  unable  to  claim  that  case, 
could  not  let  it  go  entirely,  but  went  on 
ituitously  to  prove,  that  notwithstanding 
^Eleventh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
)tate  could  be  brought  as  a  defendant,  to 

bar  of  his  court;  and  again,  that  Con- 
ss  might  authorize  a  corporation  of  its 
ritory  to  exercise  legislation  within  a  State, 
1  paramount  to  the  laws  of  that  State.  I 
;  the  sum  and  result  only  of  his  doctrines, 
ording  to  the  impression  made  on  my 
id  at  the  time,  and  still  remaining.  If  not 
ictly  accurate  in  circumstance,  it  is  so  in 
)stance.  This  doctrine  was  so  completely  re- 
ed by  Roane,  that  if  he  can  be  answered, 
ur render  human  reason  as  a  vain  and  use- 
;  faculty,  given  to  bewilder,  and  not  to 
de  us.  And  I  mention  this  particular  case 
one  only  of  several,  because  it  gave  oc- 
ion  to  that  thorough  examination  of  the 
stitutional  limits  between  the  General  and 
te  jurisdictions,  which  you  have  asked 
There  were  two  other  writers  in  the 
le  paper,  under  the  signatures  of  "  Flet- 
r  of  Saltoun  ",  and  "  Somers  ",  who,  in  a 
'    essays,   presented   some   very   luminous 

striking  views  of  the  question.  And 
re  was  a  particular  paper  which  recapitu- 
d  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  thought 
Federal  Court  had  usurped  on  the  State 
sdictions.  *  *  *  The  subject  was  taken 
by  our  [Virginia]  Legislature  of  i82i-'22, 

two  drafts  of  remonstrances  were  pre- 
?d  and  discussed.  As  well  as  I  remember, 
-e  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
ter  of  right;  but  there  was  as  to  the  ex- 
iency  of  a  remonstrance  at  that  time,  the 
cral  mind  of  the  States  being  then  under 
-aordinary  excitement  by  the  Mi«?souri 
stion;  and  it  was  dropped  on  that  con- 
ration.  But  this  case  is  not  dead,  it  only 
peth.  The  Indian  chief  said  he  did  not 
to  war  for  every  petty  injury  by  itself, 
put  it  into  his  pouch,  and  when  that  was 
,  he  then  made  war.  Thank  heaven,  we 
e  provided  a  more  peaceable  and  rational 
le  of  redress.— To  Judge  William  John- 
vii.  293.    Ford  ed.,  x,  229.     (M.,  June 


—  SXTBOEBY.— See  Medicine. 

8289.  STXSPLTXS,  Accmnalation  of  .^ 
[We]  have  left  us  in  the  treasury  eight 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  A  portion  of 
this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a  commence- 
ment of  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  rev- 
enue, which,  after  paying  the  instalments  of 
debts  as  they  shall  become  payable,  will  re- 
main without  any  specific  object.  It  may 
partly,  indeed,  be  applied  toward  completing 
the  defence  of  the  exposed  points  of  our 
country,  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted 
to  our  principles  and  circumstances.  This 
object  is  doubtless  among  the  first  entitled 
to  attention,  in  such  a  state  of  our  finances, 
and  it  is  one  which,  whether  we  have  peace 
or  war,  will  provide  security  where  it  is  due. 
Whether  what  shall  remain  of  this,  with  the 
future*  surpluses,  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
purposes  already  authorized,  or  more  usefully 
to  others  requiring  new  authorities,  or  how 
otherwise  they  shall  be  disposed  of,  are  ques- 
tions calling  for  the  notice  of  Congress,  unless 
indeed  they  shall  be  superseded  by  a  change 
in  our  public  relations  now  awaiting  the  de- 
terminations of  others. — Seventh  Annual 
Message,  viii,  88.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  165.  (Oct. 
1807.) 

8240.  SXrSPLXTS,  CongresB  and.— The 
probable  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of 
revenue  *  *  *  merits  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Shall  it  lie  unproductive  in  the 
public  vaults?  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced? 
Or  shall  it  rather  be  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provements of  roads,  canals,  rivers,  educa- 
tion, and  other  great  foundations  of  pros- 
perity and  union,  under  the  powers  which 
Congress  may  already  possess,  or  such 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  States? — Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  i id.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  224.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

8241.  SUBFLTTSy  IMspositioxi  of.— When 
both  of  these  branches  of  revenue  [Medi- 
terranean fund  and  Salt  tax]  shall  *  ♦  *  be 
relinquished,  there  will  still  ere  long  be  an 
accumulation  of  moneys  in  the  treasury  be- 
yond the  instalments  of  public  debt  which 
we  are  permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They 
cannot,  then,  without  a  modification  assented 
to  by  the  public  creditors,  be  applied  to  the 
extinguishment  of  this  debt,  and  the  complete 
liberation  of  our  revenues — the  most  desir- 
able of  all  objects;  nor,  if  our  peace  con- 
tinues, will  they  be  wanting  for  any  other 
existing  purpose.  The  question,  therefore, 
now  comes  forward, — to  what  other  objects 
shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the  entire  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those 
intervals  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not 
call  for  them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost 
and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  do- 
mestic manufactures?  On  a  few  articles  of 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppres- 
sion in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  im- 
post is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by 
those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
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thcnucives  the  use  of  tbesD.  Thdr  pamociiBi 
wouJd  ccnainly  prefer  its  coaunuance  ^nd  a^ 
p:icatioa  to  the  great  purposes  ot  the  ptiioc 
educa::on,  raad%  rivers,  canals,  and  ssj:: 
other  objects  of  public  improveir-ent  as  :t  ciaj 
be  tl.ought  proper  to  add  to  the  cxnstira- 
tionaJ  enumeration  of  federal  powers.  By  these 
operations  new  channels  of  coninian:ca£ic« 
will  be  opened  between  the  Sutes;  the  lines 
of   separation   wiA   disappear,  their  miercsts 


- — -HE  r-^v iicTLog  DC  so  air.o.- 
'■-.riei    a»    tiK    lamiiz.^ 

riijy    t*:^^.  jc 
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will  be  identified,  and  their  Union  cemented  i  the   oxj*   *c    e«rc  :r  tg   cficen 

vbcchcr    T  IS  eayeciesc  zfser  a  fcnac    * 
pcrmtnL  t£  re  x»  sure  r^z  &  sr^nria  of  rcr 

Cl^at;x.      Fros     n.,     1^=1.     j^*        *  W. 

1804.* 


by   new   an<i    indissoluble   ties. — Sixth    Aar-  , 
xt'AL  Message,    viii,  68.    Foko  ed.,  viii  4Q3. 
(Dec  1806.  J 

8242.S1TSPLir8v  Taxation  and. — ^Sound  ' 

principles  will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  in- 
dustry of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate 
treasure  for  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  • 
when,  and  which  might  not  perfaaos  happen  J 
but    from    the   temptations   oflFered   by   that  ' 
treasure, — First  Annual  Message,     riii,  9. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  iiq.     (1801.) 

8243.  SUJiVJSyiVO,   Mathod   of  plat- 

tlngr.— You  requested  for  the  use  of  yoor 
school,  an  explanation  of  a  method  of  platting 
the  courses  of  a  survey,  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  as  of  my  own  practice.  This  is  so  ob- 
vious and  simple,  that  as  it  occurred  to  myself, 
so  I  presume  it  has  to  others,  although  I  have 
not  seen  t  stated  in  any  of  the  books.  For 
drawing  parallel  lines,  1  use  the  triangular 
rule,  the  lisrpothenusai  side  of  which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  side  of  a  common  straight  rule,  the 
triangle  slides  on  that,  as 
thus,  always  parallel  to  itself. 
Instead  of  drawing  meridians 
on  his  paper,  let  the  pupil 
draw  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or 
east  and  west  line,  and  note 
in  that  a  point  for  his  first 
station,  then  applying  to  it  his 
protractor,  lay  off  the  first 
course,  and  distance  in  the 
usual  way  to  ascertain  his  second  station.  For 
the  second  course,  lay  the  triangular  rule  to  the 
east  and  west  line,  or  first  parallel,  holding  the 
straight  or  guide  rule  firmly  against  its  hjrpoth- 
enusal  side.  Then  slide  tq>  the  triangle  (for 
a  northerly  course)  to  the  point  of  his  second 
station,  and  pressing  it  firmly  there,  lay  the 
protractor  to  that,  and  mark  off  the  second 
course,  and  distance  as  before,  for  the  third 
station.  Iben  lay  the  triangle  to  the  first 
parallel  again,  and  sliding  it  as  before  to  the 
point  of  the  third  station,  then  apply  to  it  the 
protractor  for  the  third  course  and  distance, 
wh'ch  gives  the  fourth  station ;  and  so  on. 
When  a  course  is  southwardly,  lay  the  pro- 
tractor, as  before,  to  the  northern  edge  of  the 
triangle,  but  prick  its  reversed  course,  which 
reversed  agam  in  drawing,  gives  the  true 
course.  When  the  station  has  got  so  far  from 
the  first  parallel,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  parallel  rule  sliding  on  its  hypothenuse, 
another  parallel  must  be  drawn  by  laying  the 
edge,  or  longer  leg  of  the  triangle  to  the  first 
parallel  as  before,  app'.ying 
the  guide-rule  to  the  end,  or 
short  leg  (instead  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse), as  in  the  margin, 
and  sliding  the  triangle  up  to 
the  point  tor  the  new  parallel. 
I  have  found  this,  in  practice,  the  quickest 
and  most  correct  method  of  platting  which  I 
have  ever  tried,  and  the  neatest  also,  because  it 
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\^'h2i  T^cre  «^:i^Z=3=e  5dhcfc  **-»~  id  ^issa^lt  t:  ' 
with  oce  wir'^si  Tly  hx?f  ^f  iicAtew  hj^  ^  ' 
ten!  Tt>  "msizk.  r^er  t^  ied  ©f  «f*''**'<^  -- 
to  begsi>  jt5  twfrriss  and  i=5  p^rrr^  c--'-"^ 
To  share  oca-  Ucjti  v-sh  eoc  »ifc<jg  viisfr-" 
has  left  oDoe?  Tks  mr^  abwratK  iriir. 
mith  czaerj :  ts  'imhmm  ■  ^  hivckcK.  w^  r.- 
divide  it  wrth  coe  a-wehrr. — Tc  Mks^  Coj»» 
ii,  jg.     Foa:i  I3L_  IT.  31S.      ^?«irS*-» 

laztgmshinr  msdes'  •*-w»^r.  hc«  graKefcj  r^  " 

solace  of  oar  triesds!     He>«  are 

mith    their    ansidj^ies    ; 

much  are  vc  scpporsed  by  ' 

and  kind  cSces  ?     ^^'hcs  f 

us  some  object  of  o^r  Ictc;. 

have  a  boscKa  vhereew  tp 

and   into  which  we  wai 

our  tears!     Grief,  with  soch  a  ea^fort  is  2 

most  a  luauiy  ! — ^To  Mas^  Ccsvat.    ii.  3&  Fm 

ED.,  iv.  318.     (P..  1786^) 

[of  my  edncatioBal  \xZ]  is  to  bring  in^) 
action  that  mass  of  taicnts  whxh  fies  borx*" 
in  poverty  in  eresy  conntrr,  for  want  of  ttf 
means  of  dcvelopDicDt.  and  tins  give  actirit} 
to  a  mass  of  mind,  which,  in  peuyortior  ' 
our  population,  shall  be  the  doobie  or 
of  what  it  is  in  most  covnitries. — ^To  M.  Cob- 
REA.    Tii,  94.     (P.F^  1817  ) 

824a  TAI.E3ITS^  PttUie  eo^aola  »bA- 
— ^Talents  in  oar  pobtic  cooncls  are  at  ili 
times  important.— To  Cesab  A.  RooJfiv. 
FoBD  ED.,  viii,  ag6L     (W.,  i8D4>) 

8249.  TAXnraS,  Bmpmk^  aodW 
hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  distingm^hiog  ex- 
cellences of  elective  over  beieditarr  socccs- 
sions.  that  the  talents  which  natnre  ba5  (K^ 
vided  in  sufficient  proportion,  sbooM  l"^ 
selected  by  the  society  for  the  goremnKnt '"' 
their  affairs,  rather  than  dnt  thi«  sh^-  ''j 
transmitted  through  the  loins  of  kmrr5  if^» 
fools,  passing  from  the  debauches  (*^  <"^ 
table  to  those  of  the  bed.— To  PiEsnoT 
Washington,  iii,  466.  Fobd  m,  n.  io7 
(M.,  1792.)     

8250.  TAIiEHTS,  Sdenee  and.— Ta](flf> 
and  science  are  sufficient  motiTes  with  tot^ 
appointments  to  which  they  are  fittcd—^^ 
President  Washington,  tii.  466.  Fou  ^» 
vi,  107.     (M.,  1792.) 
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{51.  TALENTS,  TXseful.— The  times  do 
admit  of  the  inactivity  of  such  talents  as 
s.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
(Pa.,  1798.)  Sec  Ability,  Education, 
I  us  and  Schools. 

\52.  TALLETRANDy  Connection  with 
r.  Z.  plot. — ^There  were  interwoven  with 
:  overtures*  some  base  propositions  on  the 

of  Talleyrand,  through  one  of  his  agents, 
ill  his  interest  and  influence  with  the  Di- 
»ry  towards  smoothing  difficulties  with 
I,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  (fifty 
sand  pounds  sterling)  ;  and  the  arguments 
hich  his  agent  resorted  to  induce  compli- 

with  this  demand,  were  very  unworthy  of 
lat  nation  (could  they  be  imputed  to  them), 
calculated  to  excite  disgust  and  indignation 
.mericans  generally,  and  alienation  in  the 
blicans  particularly,  whom  they  so  far  mis- 
as  to  presume  an  attachment  to  France 

hatred  to  the  federal  party,   and  not  the 

of  their  country,  to  be  their  first  passion. 
*  James  Madison,  iv,  232.  Ford  bd.,  vii, 
(Pa.,    April    1798.) 

}53.  TALLEYRAND,      Corrupt— The 

)ys  have  been  assailed  by  swindlers,  wheth- 
ith  or  without  the  participation  of  Talley- 
is  not  very  apparent.  The  known  corrup- 
of  his  character  renders  it  very  possible 
lav  have  intended  to  share  largely  in  the 
.000  demanded.  But  that  the  Directory 
f  anything  of  it,  is  neither  proved  nor  prob- 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  Portuguese 
issador  yielded  to  like  attempts  of  swind- 
the  conduct  of  the  Directory  in  imprison- 
him  for  an  attempt  at  corruption,  as  well 
ficir  general  conduct,  really  magnanimous. 
»s  them  above  suspicion. — To  Peter  Carr. 
35.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  238.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

J54.  TALLEYBAND,  Hostility  of  .—I 
old  that  Talleyrand  is  personally  hostile  to 
This.  I  suppose,  has  been  occasioned  by 
K.  Y.  Z.  history.  He  should  consider  that 
was  the  artifice  of  a  party,  willing  to  sac- 
r  him  to  the  consolidation  of  their  power. 

nation  has  done  him  justice  by  dismissing 

, ;     •     ♦     *     those  m  power  are  precise* y 

5    who    disbelieved    that    story;    saw   in    it 

ing  but  an  attempt  to  deceive  our  country ; 

we      entertain      towards      him      person- 

the  most  friendly  dispositions-t—To  M. 
JNT  DE  Nemours,     iv,  436.     (April   1802.) 

155.  TARIFF,  Burdens  of.— I  wish  it 
;  possible  to  increase  the  impost  on  any 
Ics  affecting  the  rich  chiefly,  to  the 
unt  of  the  sujfar  tax.  so  that  we  might 
quish  that  at  the  next  session.  But  this 
t  depend  on  our  receipts  keeping  up.  As 
ic  tea  and  coffee  tax,  the  people  do  not 
rd  it.  The  next  tax  which  an  increase 
venue  should  enable  us  to  suppress,  should 
he  salt  tax,  perhaps;  indeed,  the  pro- 
ion  of  that  article  at  home  is  already  un- 
lining  that  tax.— To  Albert  Gallatin. 
►  ED.,  viii,  171.      (M.,  Sep.  1802.) 

•50. .   The  revenue  on  the  con- 

ption  of  foreign  articles,  is  paid  cheer- 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign 
ries  to  domestic  comforts,  being  collected 
ur  seaboards  and  frontiers  only,  and  in- 

;c  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT.— Editor. 

fflferson  requested  that  these  representations  be 

'.  to  Talleyrand.— Editor. 


corporated  with  the  transactions  of  our  mer- 
cantile citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer, 
what  mechanic,  what  laborer,  ever  sees  a 
tax-gatherer  of  the  United  States? — Second 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
343.     (1805.) 

8257. .    These  revenues  will  be 

levied  entirely  on  the  rich,  the  business  of 
household  manufacture  being  now  so  estab- 
lished that  the  farmer  and  laborer  clothe 
themselves  entirely.  The  rich  alone  use  im- 
ported articles,  and  on  these  alone  the  whole 
taxes  of  the  General  Government  are  levied. 
The  poor  man,  who  uses  nothing  but  what 
i«5  made  in  his  own  farm  or  family,  or  within 
his  own  country,  pays  not  a  farthing  of  tax 
to  the  General  Ciovemment,  but  on  his  salt; 
and  should  we  go  into  that  manufacture  also,, 
as  is  probable,  he  will  pay  nothing.  Our 
revenues  liberated  by  the  discharge  of  the 
public  debt,  and  its  surplus  applied  to  canaN, 
roads,  schools,  &c..  the  farmer  will  see  his 
government  supported,  his  children  educated, 
and  the  face  of  his  country  made  a  paradise 
by  the  contributions  of  the  rich  alone,  withotit 
his  being  called  on  to  spend  a  cent  from  his 
earnings.*— To  General  KosauSKO.  v,  586. 
(M..  1811.)  , 

8258.  TABIFFy  Confederation  and. — 
Congress,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1783,  recom- 
mended to  the  States  to  invest  them  with  a 
power,  for  twenty-five  years,  to  levy  an  im- 
post of  five  per  cent,  on  all  articles  imported 
from  abroad. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  256. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  161.     (P.,  1786.) 

8259.  TABIFFy  Debts  and.— The  princi- 
pal objection  [to  assumption]  now  is  tnat  all 
the  debts,  general  and  State,  will  have  to 
be  raised  by  tax  on  imposts,  which  will  thus 
be  overburdened ;  whereas  had  the  States  been 
left  to  pay  the  debts  themselves,  they  could 
have  done  it  by  taxes  on  land  and  other  prop- 
erty, which  would  thus  have  lightened  the 
burden  on  commerce. — To  Dr.  Gilmer,  iii, 
167.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

8260.  TABIFF,  Direct  taxation  and. — 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  [in  the  new 
Federal  Constitution]  to  assign  to  Congress 
exclusively  the  articles  of  imposts  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  to  have  left  direct  taxation  ex- 
clusively to  the  States  ?  I  should  suppose  the 
former  fund  sufficient  for  all  probable  events, 
aided  by  the  land  office. — To  E.  Carrington. 
it,  334.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  482.    (P.,  1787) 

8261.  TARIFF,  Discriminating.— Be- 
tween nations  who  favor  our  productions  and 
navigation  and  those  who  do  not  favor  them, 
one  distinction  alone  will  suffice:  one  set  of 
moderate  duties  for  the  first,  and  a  fixed  ad- 
vance on  these  as  to  some  articles,  and  pro- 
hibitions as  to  others,  for  the  last. — Foreign 
Commerce  Report,  vii,  650.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  483. 
(Dec.  1793) 

8262.  TABIFF,  Excessive.— It  is  really 

an  extraordinary  proposition  that  the  agri- 

•  Jefferson  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Dapont  do 
Nemours.— Editor. 
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cultural,  mercantile,  and  navigating  classes 
shall  be  taxed  to  maintain  that  of  manufac- 
tures.—To  Thomas  Cooper.  Foso  ed.,  x«  285. 
(M.,  1823.) 

8263. .  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  the  passing  a  tariff  bill 
by  squeezing  majorities,  very  revolting  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
among  whom  it  is  believed  it  would  not  have 
received  a  vole  but  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. It  is  considered  as  a  levy  on  the  labors 
and  efforts  of  the  other  classes  of  industrjr 
to  support  that  of  manufactures,  and  I  wish  it 
may  not  draw  on  our  surplus,  and  produce 
retaliatory  impositions  from  other  nations. — 
To  Richard  Rush.  Ford  ed.,  x,  304.  (M., 
1824.) 

8264.  TASIFF,  Inddental  protectiLoxL — 
As  to  the  tariff,  I  should  say  put  down  all 
banks,  admit  none  but  a  metallic  circulation, 
that  will  take  its  proper  level  with  the  like 
circulation  in  other  countries,  and  then  our 
manufacturers  may  work  in  fair  competition 
with  those  of  other  cotmtries,  and  the  import 
duites  which  the  government  may  lay  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  will  so  far  place  them 
above  equal  competition. — ^To  Charles 
PiNCKNEY.  vii,  180.  Ford  ed.,  x,  162.  (M., 
1820.) 

8265.  TABZFVy  Paper  money.— The  long 
succession  of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced 
prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
business,  under  levies  for  the  support  of  man- 
ufacturers, &c.,  with  the  calamitous  fluctua- 
tions of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept 
agriculture  in  a  state  of  abject  depression, 
which  has  peopled  the  Western  States  by 
silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew 
oflF  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  re- 
source for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford, 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold 
readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars the  acre  (and  such  sales  were  many 
then),  would  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter 
or  one-fifth  of  its  former  price. — To  James 
Madison,  vii,  434,  Ford  ed.,  x,  377-  (M., 
February  1826.) 

8266.  TARIFF,  Patriotism  and.— Shall 
we  suppress  the  impost  and  give  that  advan- 
tage to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures? 
On  a  few  articles  of  more  general  and  neces- 
sary use,  the  suppression  in  due  season  will 
doubtless  be  right,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
articles  on  which  impost  is  paid  is  foreign 
luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are 
ricJi  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of 
them.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly  pre- 
fer its  continuance  and  application  to  the 
great  purposes  of  the  public  education,  roads, 
rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  pub- 
lic improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of 
Federal  powers.— Sixth  Annual  Message. 
viii,  68.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  493.     (1806.) 

8267.  TABIFF»  Prohibitory.— Duties  of 
I*—"  '  "  *-  twenty  per  cent,  on  articles  of 


heavy    carriage,    prevent    their    importz: 
They  eat  up  all  the  profits  of  the  nxrcn- 
and  often  subject  him  to  loss.    This  ha  'fe-i 
much  the  case  with  respect  to  ttupentim.    . 
and  pitch,  which  are  principal  articles  ct  r 
mittance  from  the  State  of  North  €213..-    I 
It  is  hopea  that  it  will  coincide  with  the  v^ 
of  the  government    *    *    *    to  suppress  l 
duties  on  these  articles,  which  of  adl  CC'- 
can  bear  them  least — ^To  Count  ce  >!->> 
MORiN.    ii,  175.    Ford  Ea,  iv,  402.    (P..  17^' 

8268.  TARTFF,    FrotectiTtt.— \Vlia%   1 

nation  imposes  high  duties  on  oar  pn>iu:- 
tions,  or  prohibits  them  altogether,  it  rr- 
be  proper  for  us  to  do  the  same  bf  therr- 
first  burdening  or  excluding  those  presta- 
tions which  they  bring  here  in  compctr -. 
with  our  own  of  the  same  kind;  sckctias 
next,  such  manufactures  as  we  take  fr.-^ 
them  in  greatest  quantity,  and  which,  at  -t 
same  time,  we  could  the  soonest  fumi-s  *• 
ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other  countries :  r- 
posing  on  them  duties  lighter  at  first  *" 
heavier  and  heavier,  afterwards,  as  otbe: 
channels  of  supply  open.  Such  duties,  hu'.i:r 
the  effect  of  indirect  encouragement  to  c 
mestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind,  th: 
induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  m 
these  States,  where  cheaper  subsistence,  eq.i 
laws,  and  a  vent  of  his  wares,  free  ot  dct* 
may  ensure  him  the  highest  profits  from  i- 
skill  and  industry.  And  here,  it  would  be  r 
the  power  of  the  State  governments  to  c 
operate  essentially,  by  opening  the  resourct- 
of  encouragement  which  are  under  their  c" 
trol,  extending  them  liberally  to  artists  .r 
those  particular  branches  of  manufacture  ir 
which  their  soil,  climate,  population  and  oth:: 
circumstances  have  matured  them,  and  foster- 
ing the  precious  efforts  and  progre>s  •■ 
household  manufacture,  by  some  patroruig: 
suited  to  the  nature  of  its  objects,  guided  b; 
the  local  informations  they  possess,  ar' 
guarded  against  abuse  by  their  presence  ^'i. 
attentions.  The  oppressions  on  our  agnr-l- 
ture,  in  foreign  ports,  would  thos  be  td^^-^ 
the  occasion  of  relieving  it  from  a  dependence 
on  the  councils  and  conduct  of  others  ^•- 
of  promoting  arts,  manufactures  and  popula- 
tion at  home.— Foreign  Commerce  Repcst 
vii,  648.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  481.    (I>ec  1793^) 

8269.  TABIFF,  Pnblie  impnmmeBts 
and.— Of  the  two  questions  of  the  uriff  and 
public  improvements,  the  former,  perhaps  i- 
not  vet  at  rest  and  the  latter  will  excite  b"  ^ 
terous  discussions.  It  happens  that  both  th^c 
measures  fall  in  with  the  western  inttrt<^^ 
and  it  is  their  secession  from  the  agricnimra. 
States  which  gives  such  strength  to  t  f 
manufacturing  and  consolidating  parties*  od 
these  two  questions.  The  latter  is  the  ir*05t 
dreaded,  b^use  thotight  to  axnoont  10  a  ^^ 
termination  in  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume all  powers  non-enumerated  as  ««-'  ^' 
enumerated  in  the  Constitotiocu  and  bj  g'V'.sc 
a  loose  to  construction,  make  the  text  «^''. 
whatever  will  relieve  them  from  the  br.J  c  •  * ; 
the  States.    These  are  all  difficnhie^  for  >  -' 
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ly ;  I  shall  give  them  the  slip.— To  Richard 
usH.  vii,  380.  Ford  ed.,  x,  322.  (M., 
J24.) 

8270.  TAKTFF,  Beciprocal. — There 
ight  have  been  mentioned  a  third*  species 
arrangement,  that  of  making  special  agree- 
ents  on  every  special  subject  of  commerce, 
id  of  settling  a  tariff  of  duty  to  be  paid 
I  each  side,  on  every  particular  article;  but 
is  would  require  in  our  Commissioners  [to 
)ain]  a  very  minute  knowledge  of  our  com- 
erce;  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  every 
oposition,  of  this  kind,  which  might  be 
ought  into  discussion,  and  to  prepare  them 
r  it  by  information  and  instruction  from 
nee.  Our  commerce,  too,  is,  as  yet,  rather 
a  course  of  experiment,  and  the  channels  in 
lich  it  will  ultimately  flow  are  not  suf- 
iently  known  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  it 
special  agreement.  Nor  have  the  exigen- 
s  of  our  new  government,  as  yet,  so  far 
veloped  themselves,  as  that  we  can  know 
what  degree  we  may,  or  must  have  recourse 
commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  No 
nmon  consideration,  therefore,  ought  to  in- 
ce  us,  as  yet,  to  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
rhaps  nothing  should  do  it,  with  any  nation, 
jrt  of  the  privileges  of  natives,  in  all  their 
ssessions,  foreign  and  domestic. — Missis- 
•pi  River  Instructions,  vii,  589.  Ford 
.  V,  479.    (March  1792.) 

3271.  TABUT,  Bevenue  and.— The 
wers  of  the  government  for  the  collection 
taxes  are  found  to  be  perfect,  so  far  as  they 
ve  been  tried.  This  has  been  as  yet  only  by 
ties  on  consumption.  As  these  fall  prin- 
ally  on  the  rich,  it  is  a  general  desire  to 
.ke  them  contribute  the  whole  money  we 
nt,  if  possible.  And  we  have  a  hope  that 
y  will  furnish  enough  for  the  expenses  of 
vernment  and  the  interest  of  our  whole 
jHc  debt,  foreign  and  domestic. — To  Comte 
MousTiER.    iii,  200.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

t272. .    The  imports  are  not  a 

►per  object  to  bear  all  the  taxes  of  a  State. 
To  John  Harvie.  Ford  ed.,  v,  214.  (N.Y., 
o.) 

(273.  TABUT,  Salt  and.— The  duties 
nposing  the  Mediterranean  fund  will  cease 
law  at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  Con- 
sring,  however,  that  they  are  levied  chiefly 
luxuries,  and  that  we  have  an  impost  on 
:.  a  necessary  of  life,  the  free  use  of  which 
erwise  is  so  important,  I  recommend  to 
ir  consideration  the  suppression  of  the 
ies  on  salt,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
diterranean  fund,  instead  thereof,  for  a 
rt  time,  after  which  that  also  will  become 
lecessary  for  any  purpose  now  within  con- 
tplation.  Sixth  Annual  Message,  viii, 
Ford  ED.,  viii,  493.    (1806.) 

274.  TABIFPy  Specific  and  ad  valo- 

I.  duties. — There  must  be  something  more 

:his  increase  of  revenue  than  the  natural 

Tvar  increase;  depreciation  to  a  small  de- 

rhe  first  was  that  of  exchanflring  the  privilej^es 
ztive  citizens  :  and  the  second,  those  of  the  most 
red  na/um.— Editor, 


gree  in  other  countries,  a  sensible  one  in  this, 
and  a  great  one  in  England,  must  make  a 
part  of  it,  and  is  a  lesson  to  us  to  prefer  ad 
valorem  to  fixed  duties.  The  latter  require 
often  retouching,  or  they  become  delusive. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  357. 
(May  180S.) 

8275.  TABIFF,  States  and.— Several 
States  have  passed  acts  for  vesting  Congress 
with  the  whole  regulation  of  their  commerce, 
reserving  the  revenue  arising  from  these  regu- 
lations to  the  disposal  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  levied;  *  *  *  but  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  apprehensive  that  this  disjointed 
method  of  proceeding  may  fail  in  its  effect, 
or  be  much  retarded,  passed  a  resolution  on 
the  2ist  of  January,  1786,  appointing  com- 
missioners to  meet  others  from  the  other 
States,  whom  they  invite  into  the  same  meas- 
ure, to  digest  the  form  of  an  act  for  investing 
Congress  with  such  powers  over  their  com- 
merce as  shall  be  thought  expedient,  which 
act  is  to  be  reported  to  their  several  Assem- 
blies for  their  adoption. — To  M.  de  Meunier, 
ix,  257.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  162.  (P.,  1786.)  See 
Debt,  Drawbacks,  Duties,  Excise  Law, 
Free  Trade,  General  Welfare  Clause,  In- 
ternal Improvements,  Manufactures,  Pro- 
tection, Surplus,  and  Taxation. 

8276.  TABLETON  (Colonel  Bannas- 
tre),  Bald  on  Honticello.^Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  was  detached 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surprise  Mr.  Jefferson 
(whom  they  thought  still  in  office)  [as  Gov- 
ernor] and  the  Legislature  now  sitting  in  Char- 
lottcsv.'lle.  The  Speakers  of  the  two  houses,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  Leg^'slature,  were 
lodging  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  Tar- 
leton,  early  in  the  morning,  when  within  ten 
miles  of  that  place,  detached  a  company  of 
horse  to  secure  him  and  his  quests,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  rapidly  with  h^s  mam  body  to 
Charlottesville,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the 
Legislature  unapprized  of  his  movement  No- 
tice of  it,  however,  had  been  brought,  both  to 
Monticello  and  Charlottesvir.e,  about  sunrise. 
The  Speakers,  w'th  their  colleagues  returned  to 
Charlottesville,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Legislature,  had  barely  time  to  get  out  of 
his  way.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  off  his  family  to 
secure  them  from  danger,  and  was  himself  still 
at  Monticello  making  arrangements  for  his  own 
departure,  when  a  Lieutenant  Hudson  arrived 
there  at  half  speed,  and  informed  him  that  the 
enemy  were  then  ascending  the  hill  at  Monti- 
cello. He  departed  immediately,  and  knowing 
that  he  would  be  pursued  if  he  took  the  high 
road,  he  plunged  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain,  where,  being  at  once  safe,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  overtake  his  family.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous adventure  of  Carter's  Mountain,  which 
has  been  so  often  resounded  through  the 
slanderous  chronicles  of  federalism.  But  they 
have  taken  care  never  to  detail  the  facts,  lest 
these   should   show    that   this    favorite   charge 

'amounted  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  did  not 
remain  in  his  house,  and  there  singly  fight  a 
whole  troop  of  horse,  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner.  Having  accompanied  his  fam- 
ily one  day's  journev,  he  returned  to  Monti- 
cello. Tarleton  had  retired  after  eighteen 
hours'  stay  in  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson 
then  rejoined  his  family,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  an  estate  he  had  in  Bedford,  about 
eighty   miles   southwest,   where,   riding   on   his 
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very  idea  of  cooking  up  opinions  in  conclave, 
begets  suspicions  that  something  passes 
which  fears  the  public  ear.  and  this,  spreading 
by  degrees,  must  produce  at  some  time 
abridgment  of  tenure,  facility  of  removal,  or 
some  other  modification  which  may  promise 
a  remedy.  For,  in  truth,  there  is  at  this 
time  more  hostility  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 
than  to  any  other  organ  of  the  government. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  278.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
248.     (M..  1823.) 

8227.  SXTPBEME  COtJBT,  HarshalPs 
opinions. — This  practice  of  Judge  Marshall, 
of  travelling  out  of  his  case  to  prescribe  what 
the  law  would  be  in  a  moot  case  not  before 
the  court,  is  very  irregular  and  very  censur- 
able. I  recollect  another  instance,  and  the 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  because  it  in  some 
measure  bore  on  myself.  Among  the  mid- 
night appointments  of  Mr.  Adams,  were  com- 
missions to  some  Federal  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Alexandria.  These  were  signed 
and  sealed  by  him,  but  not  delivered.  I  found 
them  on  the  table  of  the  Department  of  State, 
on  my  entrance  into  office,  and  I  forbade 
their  delivery.  Marbury,  named  in  one  of 
them,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
mandamus  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Madison)  to  deliver  the  commission  intended 
for  him.  The  Court  determined  at  once,  that 
being  an  original  process,  they  had  no  cogni- 
zance of  it;  and,  therefore,  the  question  be- 
fore them  was  ended.  But  the  Chief  Justice 
went  on  to  lay  down  what  the  law  would 
be,  had  they  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  to  wit: 
that  they  should  command  the  delivery.  The 
object  was  clearly  to  instruct  any  other  court 
having  the  jurisdiction,  what  they  should 
do  if  Marbury  should  apply  to  them.  Be- 
sides the  impropriety  of  this  gratuitous  in- 
terference, could  anything  exceed  the  perver- 
sion of  law?  For,  if  there  is  any  principle 
of  law  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  that  ce- 
livery  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  validity 
of  a  deed.  Although  signed  and  sealed,  yet 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  himself,  it  is  in  fieri  only,  it  is  not  a 
deed,  and  can  be  made  so  only  by  its  delivery. 
In  the  hands  of  a  third  person  it  may  be  made 
an  escrow.  But  whatever  is  in  the  Execu- 
tive officers  is  certainly  deemed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President;  and  in  this  case,  was 
actually  in  my  hands,  because,  when  I  coun- 
termanded them,  there  was  as  yet  no  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Yet  this  case  of  "  Marbury 
vs.  Madison  "  is  continually  cited  by  bench 
and  bar,  as  if  it  were  settled  law,  without 
any  animadversion  on  its  being  an  obiter  dis- 
sertation of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  may  be  im- 
practicable to  lay  down  any  general  formula 
of  words  which  shall  decide  at  once,  and 
with  precision,  in  every  case,  this  limit  of 
jurisdiction.  But  there  are  two  canons  which 
will  guide  us  safely  in  most  of  the  cases. 
First.  The  capital  and  leading  object  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  leave  with  the  States  all 
authorities  which  re*:pected  their  own  citizens 
only,  and  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
those  which  respected  citizens  of  foreign  or 
other  States ;  to  make  us  several  as  to  our- 


selves, but  one  as  to  all  others.     In  the  latter 
case,  then,  constructions  should   lean  10  the 
general  jurisdiction,  if  the  words  will  bear  il; 
and  in  favor  of  the  States  in  the  former,  if 
possible  to  be  so  construed.    And  indeed,  be- 
tween citizens  and  citizens  of  the  same  Sutc, 
and  under  their  own   laws,   I   know   but  a 
single  case  in  which  a  jurisdiction  is  given 
to  the  General  Government.    That  is,  where 
anything  but  gold  or  silver  is  made  a  lawful 
tender,  or  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  any 
otherwise    impaired.      The   separate    le^sia- 
tures  had  so  often  abused  that  power,  thai  the 
citizens  themselves  chose  to  trust  it   to  the 
General,  rather  than  to  their  own  special  au- 
thorities.    Secondly.    On   every   question   of 
construction,  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  recollect 
the  spirit  manifested  in  the  debates,  and  in- 
stead   of    trying    what    meaning    may    be 
squeezed  out  of  the  text,  or  invented  against 
it,  conform  to  the  probable  one  in  which  it 
was  passed.    Let  us  try  Cohen's  case  by  these 
canons  only,  referring  always,  however,  for 
full  argument,  to  the  essays  before  cited,     i. 
It  was  between  a  citizen  and  his  own  State, 
and  under  a  law  of  his  State.    It  was  a  do- 
mestic case,  therefore,  and  not  a  foreign  one. 
2.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  under  the  jealous- 
ies prevailing  against  the  General   Govcm- 
iTient,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
States  meant  to  surrender  the  authority  of 
preserving  order,  of  enforcing  moral  cuties 
and   restraining  vice,   within  their  own   ter- 
ritory?   And  this  is  the  present  case,  that  of 
Cohen  being  under  the  ancient  and  general 
law  of  gaming.     Can  any  good  be  effected 
by  taking  from  the  States  the  moral  rule  of 
their   citizens,   and   subordinating   it   to   the 
General  authority,  or  to  one  of  their  corpora- 
tions, which  may  justify  forcing  the  meaning 
of  words»  hunting  after  possible  constructions, 
and    hanging    inference   on    inference,    from 
heaven  to  earth,  like  Jacob's  ladder?     Such 
an    intention    was    impossible,    and    such    a 
licentiousness  of  construction  and  inference, 
if  exercised  by  both  governments,  as  may  be 
done   with   equal    right,    would   equally   au- 
thorize both  to  claim  all  power,  general  and 
particular,  and  break  up  the  foundations  of 
the  Union.     Laws  arc  made  for  men  of  or- 
dinary understanding,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  construed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  com- 
mon   sense.      Their   meaning   is   not  to   be 
sought  for  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  which 
may  make  anything  mean  anything  or  noth- 
ing, at  pleasure.     It   should  be  left  to  the 
sophisms  of  advocates,  whose  trace  it  is,  to 
prove  that  a  defendant  is  a  plaintiff,  though 
dragged  into  court,   torto  collo,   like   Bona- 
parte's volunteers,  into  the  field   in   chains, 
or  that  a  power  has  been  given,  because  it 
ought  to  have  been  given,  et  alia  talia.   The 
States  supposed  that  by  their  Tenth  Amend- 
ment, they  had  secured  themselves  against  con- 
structive powers.    They  were  not  lessene<*  yei 
by  Cohen's  case,  nor  aware  of  the  slippcrine-s 
of  the  eels  of  the  law.    I  ask  for  no  s.rain:ng 
of   words  against  the   General   Government 
nor  yet  against  the   States.     I   believe  the 
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States  can  best  govern  our  home  concerns, 
ind  the  General  Government  our  foreign 
jnes.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  maintained 
:hat  wholesome  distribution  of  powers'  es- 
ablished  by  the  Constitution  for  the  liraita- 
;ion  of  both;  and  never  to  see  all  offices 
ransferred  to  Washington,  where,  further 
vithdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they 
nay  more  secretly  be  bought  and  sold  as  at 
narket.  But  the  Chief  Justice  says,  **  there 
nust  be  an  ultimate  arbiter  somewhere". 
True,  there  must;  but  does  that  prove  it 
s  either  party?  The  ultimate  arbiter  is 
he  people  of  the  Union,  assembled  by 
heir  deputies  in  convention,  at  the  call 
)f  Congress,  or  of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
.et  them  decide  to  which  they  mean  to 
five  an  authority  claimed  by  two  of  their 
)rgans.  And  it  has  been  the  peculiar  wisdom 
ind  felicity  of  our  Constitution,  to  have  pro- 
vided this  peaceable  appeal,  where  that  of 
)ther  nations  is  at  once  to  force. — To  Will- 
am  Johnson.*  vii,  293.  Ford  ed.,  x,  230. 
;  M.,  1823. )    See  Marshall. 

8228.  SUPREME  COXTBT,  Questioxui  of 
jonstitutioaaUty.— It  is  a  very  dangerous 
ioctrine  to  consider  the  judges  as  the  ulti- 
nate  arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions, 
t  is  one  which  would  place  us  under  the 
lespotism  of  an  oligarchy.  *  *  .  *  Th^ 
Zonstitution  has  erected  no  such  smgle  tn- 
)unal,  knowing  that  to  whatever  hands  con- 
ided.  with  the  corruptions  of  time  and  party,  its 
nembers  would  become  despots.  It  has  more 
visely  made  all  the  departments  coequal  and 
osovereign  within  themselves.— To  Will- 
am  C.  jARVis.  vii,  178.  Ford  ed.,  x,  160. 
M.,  182a 

8229. .    If  the  Legislature  fails 

o  pass  laws  for  a  census,  for  paying  the 
udges  and  other  officers  of  government,  for 
;stablishing  a  militia,  for  naturalization  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  or  if  they  fail 
o  meet  in  Congress,  the  Judges  cannot  issue 
heir  mandamus  to  them;  if  the  President 
ails  to  supply  the  place  of  a  judge,  to  ap- 
»oint  other  civil  or  military  officers,  to  issue 
equisite  commissions,  the  Judges  cannot  force 
lim.  They  can  issue  their  mandamus  or  dis- 
ringas  to  no  executive  or  legislative  officer 
o  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  their  official 
uties  any  more  than  the  President  or  Leg- 
slature  may  issue  orders  to  the  Judges  or 
heir  officers.  Betrayed  t)y  English  example, 
nd  unaware,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  control 
.f  our  Constitution  in  this  particular,  they 
lave  at  times  overstepped  their  limit  by  un- 
ertaking  to  command  executive  officers  in 
he  discharge  of  their  executive  duties;  but 
he  Constitution,  in  keeping  the  three  depart- 
nents  distinct  and  independent,  restrains  the 
uthority  of  the  Judges  to  judiciary  organs, 
s  it  docs  the  Executive  and  Legislative  to 
xecutive  and  legislative  organs.  The  Judges 
ertainly  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  act 
n  constitutional  questions,  because  the  laws 
i  fneum  and  tuum  and  of  criminal  action, 
♦  Associate  Justice  William  Johnson,  of  South 
laroliS^  appointed  by  Jefferson  to  the  Supreme 
^urt  bench,  March,  X804.-EDITOR. 


forming  the  great  mass  of  the  system  of  law, 
constitute  their  particular  department  When 
the  legislative  or  executive  functionaries  act 
unconstitutionally,  they  are  responsible  to  the 
people  in  their  elective  capacity.  The  ex- 
emption of  the  Judges  from  that  •  is  quite 
dangerous  enough. — To  William  C.  Jarvis. 
vii,  178.    Ford  ed.,  x,  160.     (M.,  1820.) 

8230.  SXTPBEDCE  COtJBT,  Bepubllcan- 
ism  and. — At  length,  we  have  a  chance  of 
getting  a  republican  majority  in  the  Supreme 
Judiciary.  For  ten  years  has  that  branch 
braved  the  spirit  and  will  of  the  nation,  after 
the  nation  had  manifested  its  will  by  a  com- 
plete reform  in  every  branch  depending  on 
them.  The  event  is  a  fortunate  one,  and  so 
timed  as  to  be  a  God-send  to  me.  I  am  sure 
its  importance  to  the  nation  will  be  felt,  and 
the  occasion  employed  to  complete  the  great 
operation  they  have  so  long  been  executing, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  decided  republican, 
with  nothing  equivalent  about  him. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,  v,  549.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  284. 
(M..  1810.) 

8281. .    The  misfortune  of  Bid- 
well   removes  an  able  man   from   the  com- 
petition.   Can  any  other  bring  equal  qualifica- 
tions to  those  of   [Levi]   Lincoln?     I  know 
he    was    not    deemed    a    profound    common 
lawyer;  but  was  there  ever  a  profound  com- 
mon lawyer  known   in   one  of  the   Eastern 
States?    There  never  was,  nor  never  can  be, 
one  from  those  States.     The  basis  of  their 
law  is  neither  common  nor  civil;   it  is  an 
original,  if  any  compound  can  be  so  called. 
Its  foundation  seems  to  have  been  laid  in  the 
spirit  and   principles   of  Jewish   law,   incor- 
porated   with    some    words   and   phrases    of 
common  law,  and  an  abundance  of  notions  of 
their    own.      This    makes    an    amalgam    sui 
generis,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  man.  first 
and  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  principles  of 
one  system  of  law,  can  never  become  pure 
and  sound  in  any  other.    Lord  Mansfield  was 
a  splendid  proof  of  this.     Therefore,  I  say, 
there  never  was,  nor  can  be  a  profound  com- 
mon lawyer  from  those  States.    Sullivan  had 
the    reputation    of   preeminence   there    as    a 
common  lawyer,  but  we  have  his  History  of 
Land    Titles,    which    gives    us    his    measure. 
Mr.    Lincoln    is,    I    believe,    considered    as 
learned  in  their  laws  as  any  one  they  have. 
Federalists  say  that  Parsons  is  better.    But 
the  criticalness  of  the  present  nomination  puts 
him  out  of  the  question.     As  the  great  mass 
of  the  functions  of  the  new  judge  are  to  be 
performed  in  his  own  district,  Lincoln  will  be 
most  unexceptionable  and  acceptable  there; 
and  on  the  Supreme  bench  equal  to  any  who 
can  be  brought  thence.     Add  to  this  his  in- 
tegrity,   political    firmness,    and    unimpeach- 
able character,  and  I  believe  no  one  can  be 
found  to  whom  there  will  not  be  more  serious 
objections.— To   Albert   Gallatin,     v,   550. 
Ford  ed..  ix,  285.    (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8232. .  Bidwell's  disgrace  with- 
draws the  ablest  man  of  the  section  in  which 
Cushing's  successor  must  be  named.  The 
pure  integrity,  unimpeachable  conduct,  talents 
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acid  republican  firmness  of  [Levi]  Lincoln, 
leave  him  now,  I  think,  wiihout  a  rival.  He 
is  thought  not  an  able  common  lawyer.  But 
there  is  not  and  never  was  an  able  one  in  the 
New  England  States.  Their  system  is  sui 
generis,  in  which  the  common  law  is  little 
attended  to.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  ablest  in 
their  system,  and  it  is  among  them  he  is  to 
execute  the  great  portion  of  his  duties. — To 
CiESAR  A.  Rodney,    v,  547.     (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8233. .    The  death  of  [Associate 

Justice]  Cushing  is  opportune,  as  it  gives  an 
opening  for  at  iengih  getting  a  republican 
majority  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Ten  years 
has  the  anti-civism  of  that  body  been  bidding 
defiance  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation, 
after  they  had  manifested  their  will  by  re- 
forming everv  other  branch  of  government. 
1  trust  the  occasion  will  not  be  lost.  *  *  * 
Nothing  is  more  material  than  to  complete 
the  reformation  of  the  government  by  this 
appointment,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
putting  the  keystone  into  the  arch. — To 
Cesar  A.  Rodney,    v,  547.    (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8234. A  circumstance  of  con- 
gratulation is  the  death  of  Cushing.  The 
nation  ten  years  ago  declared  its  will  for  a 
change  in  the  principles  of  the  administration 
of  their  affairs.  They  have  changed  the  two 
branches  depending  on  their  will,  and  have 
steadily  maintained  the  reformation  in  those 
branches.  The  third,  not  dependent  on  them, 
has  so  long  bid  defiance  to  their  will,  erecting 
themselves  into  a  political  body,  to  correct 
what  they  deem  the  errors  of  the  nation. 
The  death  of  Cushing  gives  an  opportunity 
of  closing  the  reformation  by  a  successor  of 
unquestionable  republican  principles.  Our 
friend,  Lincoln,  has,  of  course,  presented  him- 
self to  your  recollection.  I  know  you  think 
lightly  of  him  as  a  lawyer ;  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider him  as  a  correct  common  lawyer,  yet 
as  much  so  as  any  one  which  ever  came,  or 
ever  can  come  from  one  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Their  system  of  jurisprudence  made 
up  from  the  Jewish  law,  a  little  dash  of 
common  law,  and  a  great  mass  of  original 
notions  of  their  own,  is  a  thing  sui  generis, 
and  one  educated  in  that  system  can  never  so 
far  eradicate  early  impressions  as  to  imbibe 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  another  system. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  other  systems  of  which 
Lord  Mansfield  is  a  splendid  example.  Lin- 
coln's firm  republicanism,  and  known  integ- 
rity, will  give  complete  confidence  to  the 
public  in  the  long  desired  reformation  of  their 
judiciary.  Were  he  out  of  the  way,  I  should 
think  Granger  prominent  for  the  place.  His 
abilities  are  great ;  I  have  entire  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  though  I  am  sensible  that 
J.[ohn]  R.[andolph]  has  been  able  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  many  in  him.  But  that 
I  believe  he  would  soon  reconcile  to  him,  if 
placed  in  a  situation  to  show  himself  to  the 
public,  as  he  i.s,  and  not  as  an  enemy  has 
represented  him.  As  the  choice  must  be  of  ? 
New  Englander,  to  exercise  his  functions  lOr 
New  England  men,  I  confess  I  know  of  none 
but  these  two  characters.  Morton  is  really 
a  republican,  but  inferior  to  both  the  others 


in  everv  point  of  view.  Blake  calls  himsdi 
republican,  but  never  was  one  at  heart.  His 
treachery  to  us  under  the  Embargo  should 
put  him  by  forever.  Story  and  Bacon  arc 
exactly  the  men  who  deserted  us  on  that 
measure,  and  carried  off  the  majority.  The 
former,  unquestionably  a  tory,  and  both  are 
too  young.  I  say  nothing  of  professing  fed- 
eralists. Granger  and  Morton  have  both  been 
interested  in  Yazooism.  The  former,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  clear  of  it.  I  have  said 
thus  much  because  I  know  you  must  wish 
to  leam  the  sentiments  of  others,  to  hear  all, 
and  then  do  what  on  the  whole  you  perceive 
to  be  best. — To  President  Madisox.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  282.     (M.,  Oct.  1810.) 

8235. .  I  consider  the  substitu- 
ting, in  the  place  of  Cushing,  a  firm,  unequivo- 
cating  republican,  whose  principles  are  bom 
with  him,  and  not  an  occasional  infi^raftment, 
as  necessary  to  complete  that  great  reforma- 
tion in  our  government  to  which  the  nation 
gave  its  fiat  ten  years  ago.  They  have  com- 
pleted and  maintained  it  steadily  in  the  two 
branches  dependent  on  them,->jjut  the  third, 
unfortunately  and  unwisely,  made  independ- 
ent not  only  of  the  nation,  but  even  of  their 
own  conduct,  have  hitherto  bid  defiance  to 
the  public  will,  and  erected  themselves  into 
a  political  body  with  the  assumed  functions 
of  correcting  what  they  deem  the  errors  of 
the  nation. — To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  edi, 
ix,  286.    (M.,  Oct.  1810.) 

8236.  SUPREME  COtJBT,  State  righta 

and. — There  are  two  measures  which  if  not 
taken,  we  are  undone.  First,*  to  check  these 
unconstitutional  invasions  of  State  rights  by 
the  Federal  judiciary.  How?  Not  by  im- 
peachment, in  the  first  instance,  but  by  a 
strong  protestation  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress that  such  and  such  doctrines,  advanced 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  contrary  to  the 
Constitution;  and  if  afterwards  they  relapse 
into  the  same  heresies,  impeach  and  set  the 
whole  adrift  For  what  was  the  government 
divided  into  three  branches,  but  that  each  • 
should  watch  over  the  others  and  oppose  their 
usurpations? — To  Nathaniel  Macon.  Foed 
ED.,  x,  192.    (M.,  Aug.  1821.) 

8237. .  The  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive branches  may  sometimes  err,  but 
elections  and  dependence  will  bring  them  to 
rights.  The  Judicial^  branch  is  the  Hstro- 
ment  which,  working  like  gravity,  without 
intermission,  is  to  press  us  at  last  into  one 
consolidated  mass.  ♦  *  *  If  Congress 
fails  to  shield  the  States  from  dangers  so 
palpable  and  so  imminent,  the  States  must 
shield  themselves,  and  meet  the  invader  foot 
to  foot. — To  Archibald  Thweat.  vii,  iggi 
Ford  ed.,  x,  184.    (M.,  1821.) 

8238. .  You  request  me  confi- 
dentially, to  examine  the  question,  whether 

lie  Supreme  Court  has  advanced  beyond  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  trespassed  on  those 
of  the  State  authorities?  I  do  not  under- 
take it,  because  I  am  unable.    Age  and  the 

*  For  the  "  second  "  one,  see  No.  ao66.  -EDrroR. 
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wane  of  mind  consequent  on  it,  have  dis- 
qualified me  from  investigations  so  severe, 
and  researches  so  laborious.  And  it  is  the 
less  necessary  in  this  case,  as  having  been 
already  done  by  others  with  a  logic  and  learn- 
ing to  which  I  could  add  nothing.  On  the 
decision  of  the  case  of  Cohen  vs.  The  State 
of  Virginia,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  March,  1821,  Judge  Roane, 
under  the  signature  of  "  Algernon  Sidney  ", 
wrote  for  the  [Richmond]  Enquirer  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  law  of  that  case.  I  con- 
sidered these  papers  maturely  as  they  came 
out,  and  confess  that  they  appeared  to  me  to 
pulverize  every  word  which  had  been  de- 
livered by  Judge  Marshall,  of  the  extra- 
judicial part  of  his  opinion;  and  all  was  ex- 
tra-judicial, except  the  decision  that  the  act 
of  Congress  had  not  purported  to  give  to 
the  Corporation  of  Washington  the  authority 
claimed  by  their  lottery  law,  of  controlling 
the  laws  of  the  States  within  the  States 
themselves.  But,  unable  to  claim  that  case, 
he  could  not  let  it  go  entirely,  but  went  on 
gratuitously  to  prove,  that  notwithstanding 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
a  State  could  be  brought  as  a  defendant,  to 
the  bar  of  his  court;  and  again,  that  Con- 
gress might  authorize  a  corporation  of  its 
territory  to  exercise  legislation  within  a  State, 
and  paramount  to  the  laws  of  that  State.  I 
cite  the  sum  and  result  only  of  his  doctrines, 
according  to  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  at  the  time,  and  still  remaining.  If  not 
strictly  accurate  in  circumstance,  it  is  so  in 
substance.  This  doctrine  was  so  completely  re- 
futed by  Roane,  that  if  he  can  be  answered, 
I  surrender  human  reason  as  a  vain  and  use- 
less faculty,  given  to  bewilder,  and  not  to 
guide  us.  And  I  mention  this  particular  case 
as  one  only  of  several,  because  it  gave  oc- 
casion to  that  thorough  examination  of  the 
constitutional  limits  between  the  General  and 
State  jurisdictions,  which  you  have  asked 
for.  There  were  two  other  writers  in  the 
same  paper,  under  the  signatures  of  "  Flet- 
cher of  Saltoun  ",  and  "  Somers  ",  who,  in  a 
few  essays,  presented  some  very  luminous 
and  striking  views  of  the  question.  And 
there  was  a  particular  paper  which  recapitu- 
lated all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  thought 
the  Federal  Court  had  usurped  on  the  State 
jurisdictions.  *  ♦  ♦  The  subject  was  taken 
up  by  our  [Virginia]  Legislature  of  i82i-'22, 
and  two  drafts  of  remonstrances  were  pre- 
pared and  discussed.  As  well  as  I  remember, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
matter  of  right;  but  there  was  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  remonstrance  at  that  time,  the 
general  mind  of  the  States  being  then  under 
extraordinary  excitement  by  the  Missouri 
question;  and  it  was  dropped  on  that  con- 
sideration. But  this  case  is  not  dead,  it  only 
sleepeth.  The  Indian  chief  said  he  did  not 
f^u  to  war  for  every  petty  injury  by  itself, 
but  put  it  into  his  pouch,  and  when  that  was 
full,  he  then  made  war.  Thank  heaven,  we 
have  provided  a  more  peaceable  and  rational 
mode  of  redress.— To  Judge  William  John- 
son, vii,  293.  Ford  ed.,  x,  229.  (M.,  June 
1823.) 


—  StTBOEBY.— See  Medictne. 

8239.  SXTBPLXTS,  Accuxnulation  of.— 
[We]  have  left  us  in  the  treasury  eight 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  A  portion  of 
this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a  commence- 
ment of  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  rev- 
enue, which,  after  paying  the  instalments  of 
debts  as  they  shall  become  payable,  will  re- 
main without  any  specific  object.  It  may 
partly,  indeed,  be  applied  toward  completing 
the  defence  of  the  exposed  points  of  our 
country,  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted 
to  our  principles  and  circumstances.  This 
object  is  doubtless  among  the  first  entitled 
to  attention,  in  such  a  state  of  our  finances, 
and  it  is  one  which,  whether  we  have  peace 
or  war,  will  provide  security  where  it  is  due. 
Whether  what  shall  remain  of  this,  with  the 
future*  surpluses,  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
purposes  already  authorized,  or  more  usefully 
to  others  requiring  new  authorities,  or  how 
otherwise  they  shall  be  disposed  of.  are  ques- 
tions calling  for  the  notice  of  Congress,  unless 
indeed  they  shall  be  superseded  bv  a  change 
in  our  public  relations  now  awaitmg  the  de- 
terminations of  others. — Seventh  Annual 
Message,  viii,  88.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  165.  (Oct. 
1807.) 

8240.  StJBPLtJS,  Congress  and.— The 
probable  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of 
revenue  ♦  ♦  ♦  merits  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Shall  it  lie  unproductive  in  the 
public  vaults?  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced? 
Or  shall  it  rather  be  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provements of  roads,  canals,  rivers,  educa-. 
tion,  and  other  great  foundations  of  pros- 
perity and  union,  under  the  powers  which 
Congress  may  already  possess,  or  such 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  States?— Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  no.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  224.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

8241.  SXTBPLXTS,  Disposition  of.— When 
both  of  these  branches  of  revenue  [Medi- 
terranean fund  and  Salt  tax]  shall  *  ♦  ♦  be 
relinquished,  there  will  still  ere  long  be  an 
accumulation  of  moneys  in  the  treasury  be- 
yond the  instalments  of  public  debt  which 
we  are  permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They 
cannot,  then,  without  a  modification  assented 
to  by  the  public  creditors,  be  applied  to  the 
extinguishment  of  this  debt,  and  the  complete 
liberation  of  our  revenues — the  most  desir- 
able of  all  objects;  nor,  if  our  peace  con- 
tinues, will  they  be  wanting  for  any  other 
existing  purpose.  The  question,  therefore, 
now  comes  forward, — to  what  other  objects 
shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the  entire  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those 
intervals  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not 
call  for  them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost 
and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  do- 
mestic manufactures?  On  a  few  articles  of 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppres- 
sion in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  im- 
post is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by 
those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
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themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their  patriotism 
would  certainly  prefer  its  continuance  and  ap- 
plication to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public 
education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such 
other  objects  of  public  improvement  as  it  may 
be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitu- 
tional enumeration  of  federal  powers.  By  these 
operations  new  channels  of  communication 
will  be  opened  between  the  States;  the  lines 
of  separation  will  disappear,  their  interests 
will  be  identified,  and  their  Union  cemented 
by  new  and  indissoluble  ties. — Sixth  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  68.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  493. 
(Dec.  1806.) 

8242.ST7BPL'D'S,  Taxation  and.— Sound 
principles  will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  in- 
dustry of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate 
treasure  for  wars  to  happen  we  know  not 
when,  and  which  might  not  perhaps  happen 
but  from  the  temptations  offered  by  that 
treasure. — First  Annual  Message,  viii,  9. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  119,     (1801.) 

8243.  StJBVEYING,  Hethod  of  plat- 
ting.— You  requested  for  the  use  of  your 
school,  an  explanation  of  a  method  of  platting 
the  courses  of  a  survey,  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  as  of  my  own  practice.  This  is  so  ob- 
vious and  simple,  that  as  it  occurred  to  myself, 
so  I  presume  it  has  to  others,  although  I  have 
not  seen  t  stated  in  any  of  the  txioks.  I^or 
drawing  parallel  lines,  I  use  the  triangular 
rule,  the  hypothenusal  side  of  which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  side  of  a  common  straight  rule,  the 
triangle  slides  on  that,  as 
thus,  always  parallel  to  itself. 
Instead  of  drawing  meridians 
on  his  paper,  let  the  pupil 
draw  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or 
east  and  west  line,  and  note 
in  that  a  point  for  his  first 
station,  then  applying  to  it  his 
protractor,  lay  off  the  first 
course,  and  distance  in  the 
usual  way  to  ascertain  his  second  station.  For 
the  second  course,  lay  the  triangular  rule  to  the 
east  and  west  line,  or  first  parallel,  holding  the 
straight  or  guide  rule  firmly  against  its  hypoth- 
enusal side.  Then  slide  up  the  triangle  (for 
a  northerly  course)  to  the  point  of  his  second 
station,  and  pressmg  it  firmly  there,  lay  the 
protractor  to  that,  and  mark  off  the  second 
course,  and  distance  as  before,  for  the  third 
station.  Then  lay  the  triangle  to  the  first 
parallel  again,  and  sliding  it  as  before  to  the 
point  of  the  third  station,  then  apply  to  it  the 
protractor  for  the  third  course  and  distance, 
wh'ch  gives  the  fourth  station;  and  so  on. 
When  a  course  is  southwardly,  lay  the  pro- 
tractor, as  before,  to  the  northern  edge  of  the 
triangle,  but  prick  its  reversed  course,  which 
reversed  again  in  drawing,  gives  the  true 
course.  When  the  station  has  got  so  far  from 
the  first  parallel,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  parallel  rule  sliding  on  its  hypothenuse, 
another  parallel  must  be  drawn  by  laying  the 
edge,  or  longer  leg  of  the  triangle  to  the  first 
parallel  as  before,  applying 
the  guide-rule  to  the  end,  or 
short  leg  (instead  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse), as  in  the  margin, 
and  sliding  the  triangle  up  to 
the  point  tor  the  new  parallel. 
I  have  found  this,  in  practice,  the  quickest 
and  most  correct  method  of  platting  which  I 
have  ever  tried,  and  the  neatest  also,  because  it 


disfigures  the  paper  with  the  fewest 
lines. — To  Mr.  Giraroin.    vi,  338-     kM^  ' 

8244.  SWABTWOtJT  (Samnel),  C= 
acter  of. — ^The  distribution  of  so  aircc . 
libel  as  the  pamphiet  "  Aristides ",  an: 
more  the  affirming  its  contents  to  be  =--  ( 
Holy  Writ,  presents  a  snade  in  tbe  mcr^ . 
Mr.  Swartwout,  of  which  his  character  hi. 
before  been  understood  to  be  susceptibie     ^ 

a  rejection  of  all  regard  to  truth,  wooM  1 
been  sufficient  cause  against  receiving  hfc 
the    corps   of   executive   officers    at    fixK 
whether  it  is  expedient   after  a   peibon  >  i 
pointed,  to  be  as  nice  on  a  questioo  of  rsr 
requires    great    consideration. — To     Vz    ' 
Clinton.      Ford    ed.,    viii,     3^*,       (W, 
1804.) 

-.  S7LVANIA,    Proposed    state  sd^ 
See  Western  Territory. 

8245.  SYMPATHY,  For  the  affUetad.- 

What  more  sublime  delight  than  to  taing;ie  tcr 
with  one  whom  the  hand  of  heaven  hath  s=. 
ten  I     To  watch  over  the  bed  of  sickness.  1 
to  beguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  moctc" 
To  share  our  bread  with  one  whom  raistort:* 
has    left    nonel     This    world    abonnds   iBda- 
with  misery;  to  lighten  its  burthen,   we  --- 
divide  it  with  one  another. — ^To  Mrs.  Coi-* 
ii,  38.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  318.     (P.,  1786.) 

8246.  SYMPATHY,  Of  friends.— (^'^ 

languishing  under  disease,  how  grateful  *?  '* 
solace  of  our  friends!  How  are  we  penrtT.-- 
with  their  assiduities  and  attentions  J  H^^ 
much  are  we  supported  by  their  encottrages<=^ 
and  kind  offices  I  When  heaven  has  taken  fr* ' 
us  some  object  of  our  love,  how  sweet  is  it' 
have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our  h«*> 
and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent 
our  tears  I  Grief,  with  such  a  comfort  i-*  - 
most  a  luxury ! — To  Mrs.  Coswat.  ii.  38.  Fa 
ED.,  iv,  318.     (P.,  1786.) 

8247.  TALSNTS,  Hidd6iL.»Tfae  objfr 
[of  my  educational  bill]  is  to  bring  ia-; 
action  that  mass  of  talents  which  lies  borir* 
in  poverty  in  every  country,  for  want  of  ^ 
means  of  development,  and  thus  give  acti\in 
to  a  mass  of  mind,  which,  in  proportion  t 
our  population,  shall  be  the  double  or  \Sf^- 
of  what  it  is  in  most  countries. — ^To  M.  Ca 
rea.    vii,  94.     (P.F.,  1817.) 

8248.  TALENTS,  PubUc  oooncUs  ^^ 

— Talents  in  our  public  councils  arc  at  al' 
times  important.— To  Ccsar  A.  RookeJ'. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  296.     (W.,  1804.) 

8249.  TALENTS,  BepubUcs  and.-/' 
hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  e*' 
cellences  of  elective  over  hereditary  soccts- 
sions,  that  the  talents  which  nature  has  ^^ 
vided  in  sufficient  proportion,  should  ^ 
selected  by  the  society  for  the  government  *'^ 
their  affairs,  rather  than  that  this  shouk'  N' 
transmitted  through  the  loins  of  knaves  ai;^ 
fools,  passing  from  the  debauches  of  tnc 
table  to  those  of  the  bed.— To  Piffisn«ST 
Washington,  iii,  466.  Ford  Ea,  vi.  io7 
(M.,  1792.) 

8250.  TALENTS,  Sdenoa  axid.-Talents 
and  science  are  sufficient  motives  with  me  in 
appointments  to  which  they  arc  fitted.-*^ 
President  Washington,  iii,  466.  Fow  Kft» 
vi,  107.     (M.,  1792.) 
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51.  TALENTS,  Useful.— The  times  do 
dmit  of  the  inactivity  of  such  talents  as 

>.— To  James  Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vii, 

•'    (Pa.,  1798.)     See  Ability,  Education, 
us  and  Schools. 

52.  TALLEYBAND,  Connection  with 
r.  Z.  plot. — There  were  interwoven  with 
•  overtures*  some  base  propositions  on  the 
of  Talleyrand,  through  one  of  his  agents, 

:11  his  interest  and  influence  with  the  Di- 

»ry     towards     smoothing     difficulties     with 

I,   in    consideration   of   a   large   sum    (fifty 

sand  pounds  sterling) ;  and  the  arguments 

rhich   his  agent  resorted  to  induce  compH- 

with  this  demand,  were  very  unworthy  of 

eat  nation  (could  they  be  imputed  to  them), 

calculated  to  excite  disgust  and  indignation 

Americans  generally,  and  alienation  in  the 

iblicans  particularly,  whom  they  so  far  mis- 

.'.  as   to  presume  an  attachment  to  France 

hatred  to  the  federal  party,  and  not  the 

;  of  their  country,  to  be  their  first  passion. 

0  James  Madison,  iv.  232.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
.     (Pa.,    April    1798.) 

253.  TALLEYRAND,  Corrupt— The 
roys  have  been  assailed  by  swindlers,  whcth- 
*'ith  or  without  the  participation  of  Talley- 
i  is  not  very  apparent.     The  known  corrup- 

1  of  his  character  renders  it  very  possible 
mav  have  intended  to  share  largely  in  the 
D.ooo  demanded.  But  that  the  Directory 
w  anything  of  it,  is  neither  proved  nor  prob- 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  Portuguese 
•assador  yielded  to  like  attempts  of  swind- 
,  the  conduct  of  the  Directory  in  imprison- 
him  for  an  attempt  at  corruption,  as  well 
heir  general  conduct,  really  magnanimous, 
es  them  above  suspicion. — To  Peter  Carr. 
535.     Ford  ed..  vii,  238.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

S54.  TALLEYBAND,  Hostility  of.— I 
told  that  Talleyrand  is  personally  hostile  to 

This,  I  suppose,  has  been  occasioned  by 
X.  Y.  Z.  history.     He  should  consider  that 

was  the  artifice  of  a  party,  willing  to  sac- 
i  him  to  the  consolidation  of  their  power. 

nation  has  done  him  justice  by  dismissing 

•     ♦     *     those   in  power  are  precise' y 

?    who    disbelieved    that   story ;    saw    in    it 

Ing  but  an  attempt  to  deceive  our  country ; 

we      entertain      towards      him     person- 

thc  most  friendly  dispositions.t — ^To  M. 
}ST  de  Nemours,     iv,  436.     (April   1802.) 

55.  TARIFF,  Burdens  of.— I  wish  it 
possible  to  increase  the  impost  on  any 
es  affecting  the  rich  chiefly,  to  the 
int  of  the  sugar  tax.  so  that  we  might 
:juish  that  at  the  next  session.  But  this 
depend  on  our  receipts  keeping  up.  As 
e  tea  and  coffee  tax,  the  people  do  not 
d  it.  The  next  tax  which  an  increase 
-enue  should  enable  us  to  suppress,  should 
le  salt  tax,  perhaps;  indeed,  the  pro- 
>n  of  that  article  at  home  is  already  un- 
ining  that  tax.— To  Albert  Gallatin. 
ED.,  viii,  171-      (M.,  Sep.  1802.) 

i&, .   The  revenue  on  thecon- 

tion  of  foreign  articles,  is  paid  cheer- 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign 
ies  to  domestic  comforts,  being  collected 
r  seaboards  and  frontiers  only,  and  in - 

X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT.— Editor. 
'erson  requested  that  these  representations  be 
o  Talleyrand.— Editor. 


corporated  with  the  transactions  of  our  mer- 
cantile citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer, 
what  mechanic,  what  laborer,  ever  sees  a 
tax-gatherer  of  the  United  States? — Second 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
343-     (1805.) 

8257. .    These  revenues  will  be 

levied  entirely  on  the  rich,  the  business  of 
household  manufacture  being  now  so  estab- 
lished that  the  farmer  and  laborer  clothe 
themselves  entirely.  The  rich  alone  use  im- 
ported articles,  and  on  these  alone  the  whole 
taxes  of  the  General  Government  are  levied. 
The  poor  man,  who  uses  nothing  but  what 
i<5  made  in  his  own  farm  or  family,  or  within 
hi?  own  country,  pays  not  a  farthing  of  tax 
to  the  General  (jovemment,  but  on  his  salt ; 
and  should  we  go  into  that  manufacture  also,, 
as  is  probable,  he  will  pay  nothing.  Our 
revenues  liberated  by  the  discharge  of  the 
public  cebt,  and  its  surplus  applied  to  canal >, 
roads,  schools,  &c..  the  farmer  will  see  his 
government  supported,  his  children  educated, 
and  the  face  of  his  country  made  a  paradise 
by  the  contributions  of  the  rich  alone,  without 
his  being  called  on  to  spend  a  cent  from  his 
earnings.* — To  General  KosauSKO.  v,  586. 
(M.,  1811.)  , 

8258.  TABIFF,    Confederation    and.— 

Congress,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1783,  recom- 
mended to  the  States  to  invest  them  with  a 
power,  for  twenty-five  years,  to  levy  an  im- 
post of  five  per  cent,  on  all  articles  imported 
from  abroad. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  256. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  161.     (P..  1786.) 

8259.  TARIFF,  Debts  and.— The  princi- 
pal objection  [to  assumption]  now  is  that  all 
the  debts,  general  and  State,  will  have  to 
be  raised  by  tax  on  imposts,  which  will  thus 
be  overburdened ;  whereas  had  the  States  been 
left  to  pay  the  debts  themselves,  they  could 
have  done  it  by  taxes  on  land  and  other  prop- 
erty, which  would  thus  have  lightened  the 
burden  on  commerce. — To  Dr.  Gilmer,  iii, 
167.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

8260.  TARIFF,  Direct  taxation  and.— 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  [in  the  new 
Federal  Constitution]  to  assign  to  Congress 
exclusively  the  articles  of  imposts  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  to  have  left  direct  taxation  ex- 
clusively to  the  States?  I  should  suppose  the 
former  fund  sufficient  for  all  probable  events, 
aided  by  the  land  oflSce. — To  E.  Carringtox. 
ii,  334.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  482.    (P.,  1787.) 

8261.  TARIFF,  Discriminating.— Be- 
tween nations  who  favor  our  productions  and 
navigation  and  those  who  do  not  favor  them, 
one  distinction  alone  will  suffice:  one  set  of 
moderate  duties  for  the  first,  and  a  fixed  ad- 
vance on  these  as  to  some  articles,  and  pro- 
hibitions as  to  others,  for  the  last. — Foreign 
Commerce  Report,  vii,  650.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  483. 
(Dec.  1793.) 

8262.  TARIFF,  Excessive.— It  is  really 

an  extraordinary  proposition  that  the  agri- 

•  Jefferson  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Dupont  do 
Nemours.— Editor. 
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cultural,  mercantile,  and  navigating  classes 
shall  be  taxed  to  maintain  that  of  manufac- 
tures.—To  Thomas  Cooper.  Ford  ed.,  x,  285. 
(M..  1823.) 

8263. .  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  the  passing  a  tariff  bill 
by  squeezing  majorities,  very  revolting  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
among  whom  it  is  believed  it  would  not  have 
received  a  vote  but  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. It  is  considered  as  a  levy  on  the  labors 
and  efforts  of  the  other  classes  of  industry 
to  support  that  of  manufactures,  and  I  wish  it 
may  not  draw  on  our  surplus,  and  produce 
retaliatory  impositions  from  other  nations. — 
To  Richard  Rush.  Ford  ed.,  x,  304.  (M., 
1824.) 

8264.  TARIFF,  Incidental  protection. — 
As  to  the  tariff,  I  should  say  put  down  all 
banks,  admit  none  but  a  metallic  circulation, 
that  will  take  its  proper  level  with  the  like 
circulation  in  other  countries,  and  then  our 
manufacturers  may  work  in  fair  competition 
with  those  of  other  countries,  and  the  import 

.  duties  which  the  government  may  lay  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  will  so  far  place  them 
above  equal  competition. — ^To  Charles 
PiNCKNEY.  vii,  180.  Ford  ed.,  x,  162.  (M., 
1820.) 

8265.  TABIFF,  Paper  money.— The  long 
succession  of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced 
prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
business,  under  levies  for  the  support  of  man- 
ufacturers, &c.,  with  the  calamitous  fluctua- 
tions of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept 
agriculture  in  a  state  of  abject  depression, 
which  has  peopled  the  Western  States  by 
silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew 
off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  re- 
source for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford, 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold 
readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars the  acre  (and  such  sales  were  many 
then),  would  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter 
or  one-fifth  of  its  former  price. — To  James 
Madison,  vii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  377-  (M., 
February  1826.) 

8266.  TARIFF,  Patriotism  and.— Shall 
we  suppress  the  impost  and  give  that  advan- 
tage to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures? 
On  a  few  articles  of  more  general  and  neces- 
sary use,  the  suppression  in  due  season  will 
doubtless  be  right,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
articles  on  which  impost  is  paid  is  foreign 
luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are 
rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of 
them.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly  pre- 
fer its  continuance  and  application  to  the 
great  purposes  of  the  public  education,  roads, 
rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  pub- 
lic improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of 
Federal  powers. — Sixth  Annual  Message. 
viii,  68.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  493.     (1806.) 

8267.  TABIFF,  Prohibitory.—Duties  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  articles  of 


heavy    carriage,    prevent    their    impc^t. 
They  cat  up  all  the  profits  of  the  merz- 
and  often  subject  him  to  loss.    This  has 
much  the  case  with  respect  to  turpeatk^ 
and  pitch,  which  are  principal  articles  •:: 
mittance  from  the  State  of  North  Car.  . 
It  is  hopea  that  it  will  coincide  with  the  .  ■ 
of  the  government    ♦    ♦    *    to  snppzrs- 
duties  on  these  articles,  which  of  aH  cc" 
can  bear  them  least. — To  Count  de  yi  r 
MORiN.    ii,  175.    Ford  kd.,  iv,  402.    {P_  ir^- 

8268.  TAJUFF,    Prot8ctive.-*Wberc  . 

nation  imposes  high  duties  on  our  pr>.r. 
tions,  or  prohibits  them  altogether,   it  - 
be  proper  for  us  to  do  the  same  t^  tb=  : 
first   burdening  or  excluding   those    p-crr  I 
tions  which  they  bring  here  in  axapsr  - 
with  our  own  of  the  same  kind;   sekr-: 
next,   such  manufactures  as   we   take   f — : 
them  in  greatest  quantity,  and  which,  at  i^ 
same  time,  we  could  the  soonest  fumi>r  : 
ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other  countries:  '-. 
posing  on  them  duties  lighter  at  first,    v 
heavier   and    heavier,    afterwards,    as  c^ 
channels  of  supply  open.    Such  duties,  h3»trj 
the  effect  of  indirect  encouragement  ic  : 
mestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind,  r : 
induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  s^ 
these  States,  where  cheaper  subsistence,  cc-- 
laws,  and  a  vent  of  his  wares,  free  of  cc. 
may  ensure  him  the  highest  profits  from  '" 
skill  and  industry.    And  here,  it  would  be  ? 
the  power  of  the  State  governments  to  c-\ 
operate  essentially,  by  opening  the  resoarcc- 
of  encouragement  which  are  under  their  o."C5- 
trol,   extending  them   liberally   to   artist?  r 
those  particular  branches  of  manufacture  t.ir 
which  their  soil,  climate,  population  and  o'M 
circumstances  have  matured  them,  and  foftt: 
ing    the    precious    efforts    and    progre-s 
household  manufacture,  by  some   patronac- 
suited  to  the  nature  of  its  objects,  guided  V. 
the    local    informations    they    possess.    ^ 
guarded  against  abuse  by  their  presence  s*^ 
attentions.     The  oppressions  on  our  agnc:!- 
ture,  in  foreign  ports,  would  thus  be  mr.i: 
the  occasion  of  relieving  it  from  a  depended  "^ 
on  the  councils  and  conduct  of  others  ^^■ 
of  promoting  arts,  manufactures  and  popo^* 
tion  at  home. — Foreign  0>m merge  R£f\«^ 
vii,  648.    Ford  ED.,  vi,  481.    (Dec  1793.) 

8269.  TABIFF,    Pnblic    ImpxoTenieDts 

and.— Of  the  two  questions  of  the  tariff  an^ 
public  improvements,  the  former,  perhaps,  i^ 
not  vet  at  rest,  and  the  latter  will  excite  Ik?*>- 
terous  discussions.  It  happens  that  both  the>«^ 
measures  fall  in  with  the  western  interest* 
and 'it  is  their  secession  from  the  agricuitnral 
States  which  gives  such  strength  to  the 
manufacturing  and  consolidating  parties,  00 
these  two  questions.  The  latter  is  the  most 
dreaded,  because  thought  to  amount  to  a  d^ 
termination  in  the  Federal  Government  to  a>- 
sume  all  powers  non -enumerated  as  well  a^ 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  by  giving 
a  loose  to  construction,  make  the  text  ^},  1 
whatever  will  relieve  them  from  the  bridk  ii 
the  States.    These  are  all  difficulties  for  yoof 
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;  I  shall  give  thcni  the  slip. — To  Richard 
SH.  vii,  380.  Ford  ed.,  x,  322.  (M., 
4.) 

!270.  TARTTT,  Beoiprocal. — There 
;ht  have  been  mentioned  a  third*  species 
irrangement,  that  of  making  special  agree- 
its  on  every  special  subject  of  commerce, 

of  settling  a  tariff  of  duty  to  be  paid 
each  side,  on  every  particular  article;  but 

would  require  in  our  Commissioners  [to 
in]  a  very  minute  knowledge  of  our  com- 
ce;  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  every 
position,  of  this  kind,  which  might  be 
light  into  discussion,  and  to  prepare  them 

it  by  information  and  instruction  from 
ce.    Our  commerce,  too,  is,  as  yet,  rather 

course  of  experiment,  and  the  channels  in 
ch  it  will  ultimately  flow  arc  not  suf- 
ntly  known  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  it 
jpecial  agreement.     Nor  have  the  exigen- 

of  our  new  government,  as  yet,  so  far 
jloped  themselves,  as  that  we  can  know 
hat  degree  we  may,  or  must  have  recourse 
3mmerce,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  No 
mon  consideration,  therefore,  ought  to  in- 
!  us,  as  yet,  to  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
laps  nothing  should  do  it,  with  any  nation, 
t  of  the  privileges  of  natives,  in  all  their 
essions,  foreign  and  domestic. — Missis- 
I  River  Instructions,  vii,  589.  Ford 
V,  479.    (March  1792.) 

871.  TABIFP,      Bevenue      and.— The 

ers  of  the  government  for  the  collection 
txes  are  found  to  be  perfect,  so  far  as  they 
'.  been  tried.  This  has  been  as  yet  only  by 
2S  on  consumption.  As  these  fall  prin- 
ly  on  the  rich,  it  is  a  general  desire  to 
e  them  contribute  the  whole  money  we 
t,  if  possible.  And  we  have  a  hope  that 
will  furnish  enough  for  the  expenses  of 
jrnment  and  the  interest  of  our  whole 
ic  debt,  foreign  and  domestic. — To  Comte 
[ousTiER.    iii,  200.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

172. .    The  imports  are  not  a 

er  object  to  bear  all  the  taxes  of  a  State. 
i  John  Harvie.  Ford  ed.,  v,  214.  (N.Y., 
) 

73.  TARTTTF,  Salt  and.— The  duties 
)osing  the  Mediterranean  fund  will  cease 
w  at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  Con- 
ing, however,  that  they  are  levied  chiefly 
ixuries,  and  that  we  have  an  impost  on 
a  necessary  of  life,  the  free  use  of  which 
wise   is  so  important,  I  recommend  to 

consideration  the  suppression'  of  the 
s  on  salt,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
terranean   fund,   instead   thereof,   for  a 

time,  after  which  that  also  will  become 
-essary  for  any  purpose  now  within  con- 
lation.  Sixth  Annual  Message,  viii, 
^ORD  ED.,  viii,  493.    (1806.) 

r4.  TABIPPy  Specific  and  ad  valo- 
duties. — There  must  be  something  more 
is  increase  of  revenue  than  the  natural 
var  increase;  depreciation  to  a  small  de- 

e  first  was  that  of  exchansinff  the  privilefces 
tve  citizens  :  and  the  second,  those  of  the  most 
d  na/ioM.'-EDiTOK. 


gree  in  other  countries,  a  sensible  one  in  this, 
and  a  great  one  in  England,  must  make  a 
part  of  it,  and  is  a  lesson  to  us  to  prefer  ad 
valorem  to  fixed  duties.  The  latter  require 
often  retouching,  or  they  become  delusive. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  357. 
(May  180S.) 

8275.  TABIIT,  States  and.— Several 
States  have  passed  acts  for  vesting  Congress 
with  the  whole  regulation  of  their  commerce, 
reserving  the  revenue  arising  from  these  regu- 
lations to  the  disposal  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  levied;  *  *  *  but  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  apprehensive  that  this  disjointed 
method  of  proceeding  may  fail  in  its  effect, 
or  be  much  retarded,  passed  a  resolution  on 
the  2 1  St  of  January,  1786,  appointing  com- 
missioners to  meet  others  from  the  other 
States,  whom  they  invite  into  the  same  meas- 
ure, to  digest  the  form  of  an  act  for  investing 
Congress  with  such  powers  over  their  com- 
merce as  shall  be  thought  expedient,  which 
act  is  to  be  reported  to  their  several  Assem- 
blies for  their  adoption. — To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix,  257.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  162.  (P.,  1786.)  See 
Debt,  Drawbacks,  Duties,  Excise  Law, 
Free  Trade,  General  Welfare  Clause,  In- 
ternal Improvements,  Manufactures,  Pro- 
tection, Surplus,  and  Taxation. 

8276.  TABLETON  (Colonel  Bannas- 
tre)y  Baid  on  Honticello. — Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  was  detached 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surprise  Mr.  Jefferson 
(whom  they  thought  still  in  office)  [as  Gov- 
ernor] and  the  Legislature  now  sitting  in  Char- 
lottesv'lle.  The  Speakers  of  the  two  houses,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  Leg^'slature,  were 
lodging  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  Tar- 
leton,  early  in  the  morning,  when  within  ten 
miles  of  that  place,  detached  a  company  of 
horse  to  secure  him  and  his  quests,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  rapidly  with  h*s  main  body  to 
Charlottesville,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the 
Legislature  unapprized  of  his  movement.  No- 
tice of  it,  however,  had  been  brought,  both  to 
Monticello  and  Charlottesville,  about  sunrise. 
The  Speakers,  w'th  their  colleagues  returned  to 
Charlottesville,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Legislature,  had  barely  time  to  get  out  of 
his  way.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  off  h's  family  to 
secure  them  from  danger,  and  was  himself  still 
at  Monticello  making  arrangements  for  his  own 
departure,  when  a  Lieutenant  Hudson  arrived 
there  at  half  speed,  and  informed  him  that  the 
enemy  were  then  ascending  the  hill  at  Monti- 
cello. He  departed  immediately,  and  knowing 
that  he  would  be  pursued  if  he  took  the  high 
road,  he  plunged  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain,  where,  being  at  once  safe,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  overtake  his  family.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous adventure  of  Carter's  Mountain,  which 
has  been  so  often  resounded  through  the 
slanderous  chronicles  of  federalism.  But  they 
have  taken  care  never  to  detail  the  facts,  lest 
these   should    show    that    this    favorite   charge 

'amounted  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  did  not 
remain  in  his  house,  and  there  singly  fight  a 
whole  troop  of  horse,  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner.  Having  accompanied  his  fam- 
ily one  day's  journev,  he  returned  to  Monti- 
cello. Tarleton  had  retired  after  eighteen 
hours'  stay  in  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson 
then  rejoined  his  family,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  an  estate  he  nad  in  Bedford,  about 
eighty   miles   southwest,   where,   riding   on   his 
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farm  sometime  after«  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  disabled  from  riding  on  horseback 
for  a  considerable  time.  But  Mr.  Turner  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  give  him  this  fall  in  his 
retreat  from  Tarleton,  which  had  happened 
some  weeks  before,  as  a  proof  that  he  withdrew 
from  a  troop  of  horse  with  a  precipitancy  which 
Don  Quixote  would  not  have  practiced. — In- 
vasion OF  Va.  Memorandum,  ix,  223.  (M., 
1781.) 

8277. .  I  did  not  suffer  by  Col- 
onel Tarleton.  On  the  contrary,  he  behaved 
v^ry  genteelly  with  me.  On  his  approach  to 
Charlottesville,  which  is  within  three  miles  of 
my  house  at  Monticello,  he  dispatched  a  troop 
of  his  horse,  under  Captain  McLeod,  with  the 
double  object  of  taking  me  prisoner,  with  the 
two  Speakers  of  the  Senate  and  Delegates, 
who  then  lodged  with  me,  and  of  remaining  in 
vidette,  my  house  commanding  a  view  of  ten  or 
twelve  counties  round  about.  He  gave  strict 
orders  to  Captain  McLeod  to  suffer  nothing  to 
be  injured.  The  troop  failed  in  one  of  their 
objects,  as  we  had  notice  of  their  coming,  so 
that  the  two  Speakers  had  gone  off  about  two 
hours  before  their  arrival  at  Monticello,  and 
myself  w'th  my  family,  about  five  mnutes. 
Captain  McLeod  preserved  everything  with  sa- 
cred care. — To  Dr.  William  Gordon,  ii.  425- 
Ford  ed.,  v,  38.  (P.,  1788.)  See  Corn- 
wallis. 

8278.  TASTE,  Control  of.— Taste  cannot 
be  controlled  by  law. — Notes  on  a  Money 
Unit,     i,  168.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  451.     (1784-) 

8279.  TAZATIOV,  Basis  of  .—The  taxes 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  class  themselves 
readily  according  to  the  basis  on  which  they 
rest.  I.  Capital.  2.  Income.  3,  Consumption. 
These  may  be  considered  as  commensurate; 
Consumption  being  generally  equal  to  In- 
come, and  Income  the  annual  profit  of  Capital. 
A  government  may  select  any  one  of  these 
bases  for  the  establishment  of  its  system  of 
taxation,  and  so  frame  it  as  to  reach  the  fac- 
ulties of  every  member  of  the  society,  and  to 
draw  from  him  his  equal  proportion  of  the 
public  contributions ;  and,  if  this  be  correctly 
obtained,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  function  of 
taxation.  But,  when  once  a  government  has 
assumed  its  basis,  to  select  and  tax  special 
articles  from  either  of  the  other  classes,  is 
double  taxation.  For  example,  if  the  system 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  Income,  and 
his  just  proportion  on  that  scale  has  been  al- 
ready drawn  from  every  one,  to  step  into  the 
field  of  Consumption,  and  tax  special  articles 
in  that,  as  broadcloth  or  homespun,  wine  or 
whiskey,  a  coach  or  a  wagon,  is  doubly  taxing 
the  same  article.  For  that  portion  of  Income 
with  which  these  articles  are  purchased,  hav- 
ing already  paid  its  tax  as  Income,  to  pay 
another  tax  on  the  thing  it  purchased,  is  pay- 
ing twice  for  the  «ame  thing,  it  is  an  aggriev- 
ance  on  the  citizens  who  use  these  articles 
in  exoneration  of  those  who  do  not,  contrary 
to  the  most  sacred  of  the  duties  of  a  govern- 
ment, to  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all 
its  citizens.  How  far  it  may  be  the  interest 
and  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  this  sacrifice 
on  other  grounds;  for  instance,  to  pay  for  a 
^- —  -n  impost  on  the  importation  of  certain 

T  order  to  encourage  their  manufac- 


ture at  home,  or  an  excise  on  others  inj'jr  .- 
to  the  morals  or  health  of  the  citizens,  ^  V 
depend  on  a  series  of  considerations  of  j> 
other  order,  and  beyond  the  proper  limit.-  d 
this  note.  *  *  *  To  this  a  ^ingle  ob>er-v 
tion  shall  yet  be  added.  Whether  prc^-irty 
alone,  and  the  whole  of  what  each  at.-n 
possesses,  shall  be  subject  to  contribut:' n  fi 
only  its  surplus  after  satisfying  his  first  «:-'*%! 
or  whether  the  faculties  of  body  and  :.  i4 
shall  contribute  also  from  their  annual  ti.r^- 
ings,  is  a  question  to  be  decided.  But.  »h-ii 
decided,  and  the  principle  settled,  it  i^  i-  < 
equally  and  fairly  applied  to  all.  To  :2<e 
from  one,  because  it  is  thought  that  his  ^.^i 
industry  and  that  of  his  fathers'  has  acqr.r^ 
too  much,  in  order  to  spare  to  others,  «b>\ 
or  whose  fathers  have  not  exercised  equal  r- 
dustry  and  skill,  is  to  violate  arbitrarily  \^t 
first  principle  of  association.  **  the  guarrtr:^ 
to  every  one  of  a  free  exercise  of  his  indu  :';. 
and  the  fruits  acquired  by  it'*.  If  the  ovtr 
grown  wealth  of  an  individual  be  decr^: 
dangerous  to  the  State,  the  best  corrective  :* 
the  law  of  equal  inheritance  to  all  in  cr-:. 
degree;  and  the  better,  as  this  enforces  a  )i* 
of  nature,  while  extra-taxation  violates  it— 
Note  in  Destutt  Tracy's  Political  Eodn 
OMY.    vi,  573.    (1816.) 

8280.  TAXATION,  Commerce,  prop- 
erty and. — I  am  principally  afraid  that  ccr 
merce  will  be  overloaded  by  the  assumpt.- 
[of  the  State  debts],  believing  that  it  would  '- 
better  that  property  should  be  duly  taxctl- 
To  Mr.  Randolph,    iii,  185.     (N.Y.,  rro' 

8281.  TAXATION,   Control   over.— Tlf 
Congress     *     ♦     ♦     are  of  opinion  that  i; 
Colonies   of   America   possess   the   exclu>i-<r 
privilege  of  giving  and  granting  their  ow 
money;  that  this  involves  the  right  of  delU 
crating  whether  they  will  make  any  gift  fc 
what  purpose  it  shall  be  made,  and  what  sha ' 
be  the  amount  of  the  gift,  and  that  it  i<  3 
high  breach  of  this  privilege,  for  any  body  li 
men,  extraneous  to  their  constitutions  to  pre- 
scribe the  purposes  for  which  mon^  shall  b^ 
levied  on  them;  to  take  to  themselves  tho 
authority  of  judging  of  their  conditions,  cir- 
cumstances and  situation,  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  to  be  levied.    A- 
they  possess  a  right  of  appropriating  tht:' 
gifts,  so  are  they  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  in 
quire  into  their  application,  to  sec  that  the 
be  not  wasted  among  the  venal  and  cormi 
for    the    purpose   of    undermining    the   c/v 
rights  of  the  givers,  nor  yet  be  diverted  to  i -^ 
support  of  standing  armies,  inconsistent  wi;h 
their  freedom  and  subversive  of  their  quiit 
— Reply    to    Lord    North's    CoNciLiAn^f^^ 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  477.    (July  1775  ^ 

8282.  TAXATION,    Debt    and.— T»a 

tion  follows  public  debt,  and  in  it<  trai 
wretchedness  and  oppression. — To  S.\mu 
Kerchival.  vii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  x.  42.  (M 
1816.) 

8283.  TAXATION,  Direct.— Would  it 
not  have  been  better  fin  the  new  Federal  Con- 
stitution]    *    *    ♦    to  have  left  direct  taxa- 
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than  to  the  English  or  Spaniards,  as  it  might, 
according  to  acknowledged  principles,  remain 
as  irrevocably  and  eternally  with  the  one  as  the 
other.  But  I  thought,  that  as  we  had  a  right 
to  sell  and  settle  lands  once  comprehended 
within  our  lines,  so  we  might  forbear  to  ex- 
ercise that  right,  retaining  the  property  till 
circumstances  should  be  more  favorable  to 
the  settlement,  and  this  I  agreed  to  do  m  the 
present  instance,  if  necessary  for  peace.— 
The  Anas,  ix,  137.  Ford  ed.,  1,  219.  (Feb. 
1793.) 

8383. .    The  Cabinet  met  ♦  *  ♦ 

on  the  subject  of  your  [President  Washing- 
ton's] circular  letter,  and  agreed  on  all  pomts, 
except  as  to  the  power  of  ceding  territory,  on 
which  point  there  remained  the  same  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  your  presence.— To  ^sident 
Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  212.  (Pa.,  April 
1793.) 

8384. .    The  negotiators  at  Ghent 


are  agreed  in  everything  except  as  to  a  rag  of 
Maine,  which  we  cannot  yield  nor  they  se- 
riously care  about.— To  Mrs.  Trist.  D.  L.  J. 
359.     (M.,  Dec.  1814.) 

8386.  TERRITORY,    Axinexation    of 
Canada.— That  Bonaparte  would  give  us  the 
Floridas  to  withhold  intercourse  with  the  resi- 
due   of   the    [Spanish]    colonies    cannot    be 
doubted.    But  that  is  no  price;  because  they 
are  ours  in  the  first  moment  of  the  first  war; 
and  until  a  war  they  are  of  no  particular 
necessity  to  us.    But,  although  with  difficulty, 
lie  will  consent  to  our  receiving  Cuba  into 
our  Union,  to  prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico  and 
the  other  provinces.    That  would  be  a  price, 
and  I  would  immediately  erect  a  column  wi 
'ihc  southernmost  limit  of  Cuba  and  inscribe 
on  it  a  ne  plus  ultra  as  to  us  in  that  direction. 
We   should   then   have   only   to   include  the 
north  in  our  Confederacy,  which  would  be,  of 
course,  in  the  first  war,  and  we  should  have 
such  an  empire  for  liberty  as  she  has  never 
surveyed  since  the  creation;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded no  Constitution  was  ever  before  so 
well  calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire 
and  self-government.— To  President  Madi- 
son,   v,  444.    (M.,  April  1809.)    See  Canada. 
8386.  TERRITORY,  British  acqiUaition 
of   American. — The   consequences   of   their 
fthe  British]  acquiring  all  the  country  on  our 
frontier,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Mary  s, 
are  too  obvious  to  you  to  need  development. 
You  will  readily  see  the  dangers  which  would 
then  environ  us.  We  wish  you,  therefore,  to  in- 
timate to  them  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  enterprises  of  this  kind ;  that  we  should  con- 
template a  change  of  neighbors  with  extreme 
uneasiness;  and  that  a  due  balance  on  our 
borders  is  not  less  desirable  to  us,  than  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  always  ap- 
peared to  them.    We  wish  to  be  neutral,  and 
we  will  be  so,  if  they  will  execute  the  treaty 
[of  peace]   fairly,  and  attempt  no  conquests 
adjoining  us.    The  first  condition  is  just;  the 
second  imposes  no  hardship  on  them.    They 
^not  complain  that  the  other  dominions  of 


Spain  would  be  so  narrow  as  not  to  leave 
them  room  enough  for  conquest.*- To  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  iii,  182.  Ford  ed.,  v,  224. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

8387. .    It    was    evident    to    me 

that  the  British  had  it  in  view  to  claim  a  slice 
on  our  north-western  quarter,  that  they  may 
get  into  the  Mississippi;  indeed,  I  thought 
it  presented  as  a  sort  of  make-weight  with 
the  posts  to  compensate  the  great  losses  their 
citizens  had  sustained  by  the  infractions  [of 
the  treaty  of  peace]  charged  on  us. — The 
Anas,  ix,  428.  Ford  ed.,  i,  196.  (June 
1792.) 

8388.  TERRITORY,  Cession  of  North- 
west.— The  territories  contained  within  the 
charters  erecting  the  Colonies  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  are 
hereby  ceded,  released,  and  forever  confirmed 
to  the  people  of  those  Colonies  respectively, 
with  all  the  rights  of  property,  jurisdiction 
and  government,  and  all  other  rights  whatso- 
ever which  might  at  any  time,  heretofore,  have 
been  claimed  by  this  colony  [Virginia].  The 
western  and  northern  extent  of  this  country 
shall  in  all  other  respects  stand  as  fixed  by 
the  charter  of until,  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, one  or  more  Territories  shall  be  laid 
off  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  for 
new  colonies,  which  colonies  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  same  fundamental  laws  con- 
tained in  this  instrument,  and  shall  be  free 
and  independent  of  this  Colony  and  of  all 
the  world.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  25.  (June  1776.)  See  Western 
Territory. 


8389. .    The   General    Assembly 

shall  have  power  to  sever  from  this  State  all 
or  any  parts  of  its  territory  westward  of  the 
Ohio,  or  of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha.— Proposed  Constitution  for 
Virginia,  viii,  446.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  325. 
(1783.) 

8390. .    I  do  myself  the  honor  of 

transmitting  to  your  Excellency  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth, entered  into  in  consequence  of  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  September  6th,  1780, 
on  the  subject  of  confederation.  I  shall  be 
rendered  very  happy  if  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  equally  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  that  important  convention,  shall  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  equally  to  its  completion.  This 
single  event,  could  it  take  place  shortly,  would 
overweigh  every  success  which  the  enemy 
[England]  have  hitherto  obtained,  and  render 
desperate  the  hopes  to  which  those  successes 
have  given  birth.— To  the  President  of  Con- 
CRESS.  i,  287.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  423.  (R.,  January 
17,  1781.) 

8391.  TEBBITOBY,  Constitution  and. 
— No  constitution  was  ever  before  so  well 
calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire  and 
self-government.— To  President  Madison,  v, 
444.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

•  Morris  was  then  informal  af^ent  of  the  United 
States  in  London.  It  was  feared  that  England  w<»ukl 
wrest  Louisiana  from  Spain.— EDITOR. 
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8295. .    The  clergy  and   nobles 

[in  France],  by  their  privileges  and  influence, 
have  kept  their  property  in  a  great  measure 
untaxed.— To  Dr,  Price,  ii,  556.  (P.,  Jan. 
1789.) 

8296. .    Nor  should  we  wonder 

at  *  ♦  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  con- 
stitution in  1788-g]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

*  *  *  [the  French]  people  were  ground  to 
powder;  when  we  pass  in  review  *  *  * 
the  oppressions  of  the  tithes,  the  tailles,  the 
corvees,  the  gabelles,  the  farms  and  the  bar- 
riers,— Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
118.    (1821.) 

8297. .  [Wc]  should  not  won- 
der at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed 
constitution  in  i78i8-9]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

*  *  *  [the  French]  people  were  ground  to 
powder;  when  we  pass  in  review  the  weight 
of  their  taxes  and  the  inequality  of  their  dis- 
tribution.— Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed., 
i.  118.    (1821.) 

8298.  TAXATION,  Internal.— Many  of 
the  opposition  [to  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion] wish  to  take  from  Congress  the  power 
of  internal  taxation.  Calculation  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  would  be  very  mischie- 
vous.^To  William  Carmichael.  ii,  550. 
(P..  Dec.  1788.) 

8299. .    All  are  willing  to  add  a 

bill  of  rights  [to  the  Federal  Constitution] 
but  they  fear  the  power  of  internal  taxa- 
tion will  be  abridged.— To  William  Short. 
ii,  542.     (P.,  1788.) 

8300.  TAXATION,  Luxuries. — ^The  gov- 
ernment which  steps  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption  to  select  and 
lay  under  disproportionate  burdens  a  particu- 
lar one,  because  it  is  a  comfort,  pleasing  to 
the  taste,  or  necessary  to  the  health,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  bought,  is,  in  that  particular,  a 
tyranny. — To  Samuel  Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford 
ED.,  X.  252.     (M.,  1823.) 

8301.  TAXATION,  Oppressive  Eng- 
lish.— No  earthly  consideration  could  induce 
my  consent  to  contract  such  a  debt*  as  Eng- 
land has  by  her  wars  for  commerce,  to  re- 
duce our  citizens  by  taxes  to  such  wretched- 
ness, as  that  laboring  sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  are  still  unable  to  afford 
themselves  bread,  or  barely  to  earn  as  much 
oatmeal  or  potatoes  as  will  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  And  all  this  to  feed  the 
avidity  of  a  few  millionary  merchants,  and  to 
keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for  the 
protection  of  their  commercial  speculations. — 
To  William  Crawford,  vii,  7.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
35.    (M.,  1816.) 

8302.  .     If    we    run    into    such 

debts,  as  that  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  meat 
and  in  our  drink,  in  our  necessaries  and  our 
comforts,  in  our  labors  and  our  amusements, 
for  our  callings  and  our  creeds,  as  the  people 
of  England  are.  our  people,  like  them,  must 

^  to  labor  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty- 


four,  give  the  earnings  of  fifteen  of  these  tj 
the  government  for  their  debts  and  daily  ex* 
penses ;  and  the  sixteenth  being  insufficient  ts 
afford  us  bread,  we  must  live,  as  they  now  &\ 
on  oatmeal  and  potatoes;  have  no  time  to 
think,  no  means  of  calling  the  mismanagers  10 
account ;  but  be  glad  to  obtain  subsistence  hj  1 
hiring  ourselves  to  rivet  their  chains  on  the  ' 
necks  of  our  fellow-sufferers.  *  ♦  *  And , 
this  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  govern- 
ments. A  departure  from  principle  in  one  tr- 
stance  becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second ;  t!ut 
second  for  a  third ;  and  so  on,  till  the  bulk  >.f 
the  society  is  reduced  to  be  mere  automaton- 
of  misery,  to  have  no  sensibilities  left  but  for 
sinning  and  suffering.  Then  begins,  indeed 
the  bellum  omnium  in  omnia,  which  some 
philosophers  observing  to  be  so  general  in  this 
world,  have  mistaken  it  for  the  natural  in- 
stead of  the  abusive  state  of  man.  And  the 
fore  horse  of  this  frightful  team  is  public  debt 
Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  its  train 
wretchedness  and  oppression. — ^To  Samitl 
Kerchival.  vii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  x«  41.  (M., 
1816.) 

8303.  TAZATIOV,  Parliam«&tary.— We 

[Virginia  House  of  Burgesses]  cannot,  my 
Lord,  close  with  the  terms  of  that  Resolution 
[Lord     North's     Conciliatory     Proposit-on]. 

*  *  *  because  to  render  perpetual  our  ex- 
emption from  an  unjust  taxation,  we  mu>: 
saddle  ourselves  with  a  perpetual  tax,  ade- 
quate to  the  expectations,  and  subject  to  thtr 
disposal  of  Parliament  alone;  Whereas,  we 
have  a  right  to  give  our  money,  as  the  Par- 
liament do  theirs,  without  coercion,  from  tirre 
to  time,  as  public  exigencies  may  require.  We 
conceive  that  we  alone  are  the  judges  of  th? 
condition,  circumstances,  and  situation  of  our 
people,  as  the  Parliament  are  of  theirs.  It 
is  not  merely  the  mode  of  raising,  but  the  free- 
dom of  granting  our  money,  for  which  we 
have  contended.  Without  this,  we  possess  n-i 
check  on  the  royal  prerogative;  and  wha: 
must  be  lamented  by  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, we  should  be  stripped  of  Uie  on'y 
means,  as  well  of  recommending  this  country 
to  the  favors  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
as  of  strengthening  those  bonds  of  amity  with 
our  fellow-subjects,  while  we  would  wish  x*^ 
remain  indissoluble. — Address  to  Govolso* 
DuNMORE.    Ford  ED.,  i,  456.    {1775.) 

8304. .    By  several  acts  of  Par 

liament  ♦  *  *  they  [the  Ministers]  ha\tr 
undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  with- 
out our  consent — a  right  of  which  we  ha\e 
ever  had  the  exclusive  exercise. — ^Declara- 
tion ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  467 
(July  1775.) 

8305. .    Congress  are  of  opinior 

♦  *  ♦  that  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of 
their  [Parliament's]  pretended  power  of  taxa- 
tion being  expressly  made  commensurate  with 
the  continuing  of  our  gifts,  these  must  be  per* 
petual  to  make  that  so:  whereas  no  experience 
has  shown  that  a  gift  of  perpetual  revenues  se- 
cures a  perpetual  return  of  duty  or  of  kind 
dispositions.  On  the  contrary,  the  parliamcrt 
itself,  wisely  attentive  to  this  observation,  art 
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the  established  practice  of  granting  their 
1  money  from  year  to  year  only. — Reply  to 
ID  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  478. 
Jy  177s.) 

306. .    A    proposition    to    give 

money,  when  accompanied  with  large 
ts  and  armies,  seems  addressed  to  our 
rs  rather  than  to  our  freedom. — Reply  to 
D  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  479. 
ly  1775.) 

307. .    We   think   the   attempt 

ecessary  and  unwarrantable  to  raise  upon 
by  force  or  by  threats,  our  proportional 
tributions  to  the  common  defence,  when  all 
w  and  themselves  acknowledge,  we  have 
y  contributed  whenever  called  to  contrib- 
in  the  character  of  freemen. — Reply  to 
D  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  479. 
ly  1775.) 

308. .  The  proposition  [of  Lord 

-th]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  because  it 
orts  only  a  suspension  of  the  mode,  not  a 
inciation  of  the  pretended  right  to  tax  us. 
EPLY  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford 
i,  480.    (July  177s.) 

309. .    We  had  been  so  long  in 

habit  of  seeing  the  British  consider  us 
ely  as  objects  for  the  extension  of  their 
xmerce,  and  of  submitting  to  every  duty 
regulation  imposed  with  that  view,  that 
had  ceased  to  complain  of  them.  But 
m  they  proposed  to  consider  us  as  objects 
taxation,  all  the  States  took  the  alarm. — 
:es  on  M.  Soul£s's  Work,  ix,  2Q5.  Ford 
iv,  302.     (P.,  1786.) 

310.  TAXATION,  PoUtics  and.— The 
cipic  of  the  present  [federalist]  majority 
rcessive  expense,  money  enough  to  fill  all 
r  maws,  or  it  will  not  be  worth  the  risk 
heir  supporting.  ♦  ♦  *  Paper  money 
Id  be  perilous  even  to  the  paper  men. 
hing  then  but  excessive  taxation  can  get 
ilong:  and  this  will  carry  reason  and  re- 
ion  to  every  man's  door,  and  particularly 
he  hour  of  election. — To  John  Taylor. 
f.S9-  Ford  ed.,  vii,  310.  (M.,  i7q8.) 
Jll.  TAXATION,  Problem  of.— Taxa- 

is  the  most  difficult  function  of  govem- 
t,  and  that  against  which  their  citizens 
no«:t  apt  to  be  refractory.  The  general  aim 
erefore,  to  adopt  the  mode  most  consonant 

the  circumstances  and  sentiments  of  the 
try. — Preface  to  Tracy's  Political 
*'omy.    vi,  570.    (181 6.) 

12.  TAXATION,  Public  opinion  and. 

le  purse  of  the  people  is  the  real  seat  of 
bility.  It  is  to  be  drawn  upon  largely, 
hey  will  then  listen  to  truths  which  could 
xcitc  them  through  any  other  organ. — To 
L  Rowan,  iv,  257.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  281. 
1798.) 

13. .    All  the  [party]  passions 

)oilins  over,  and  one  who^  keeps  him- 
:ool  and  clear  of  the  contagion,  is  so  far 
/the  point  of  ordinary  conversation,  that 
nds    himself   isolated   in   every   society. 


However,  the  fever  will  not  last.  AVar,  land 
tax  and  stamp  tax,  are  sedatives  which  must 
cool  its  ardor.  They  will  bring  on  reflection, 
and  that,  with  information,  is  all  which  our 
countrymen  need,  to  bring  themselves  and 
their  affairs  to  rights. — ^To  James  Lewis,  Jr. 
iv,  241.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.    (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

8314.  TAXATION,  Aedress  of  griev- 
ances and. — ^The  privilege  of  giving  or  with- 
holding our  moneys  is  an  important  barrier 
against  the  undue  exertion  of  prerogative, 
*  *  *  and  all  history  shows  how  efficacious 
its  intercession  [is]  for  redress  of  grievances 
and  reestablishment  of  rights,  and  how  im- 
provident would  be  the  surrender  of  so  power- 
ful a  mediator. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  477.    (July  1775.) 

8315.  TAXATION,  Begolation  of.— Our 
properties,  within  our  own  territories,  shall 
[not]  be  taxed  or  regulated  by  any  power  on 
earth,  but  our  own. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  142.    Ford  ed.,  i,  447.    (1774.) 

8316.  TAXATION,  BeUgion  and.— The 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  [in  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Revised  Code]  relieved  the  peo- 
ple from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion 
not  theirs;  for  the  [Church  of  England]  Es- 
tablishment was  truly  of  the  religion  of  the 
rich,  the  dissenting  sects  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  less  wealthy  people. — Autobiog- 
raphy,   i,  49.    Ford  ED.,  i.  69.    (1821.) 

8317.  TAX/LTION,  Bepresentation  and. 

— Preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple, that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by 
representatives  chosen  immediately  by  them- 
selves.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  328.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  475.    (P..  1787.) 

8318. .  There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  constitutions  of  our  sev- 
eral States  all  agree,  and  which  all  cherish 
as  vitally  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  life, 
liberty,  property  and  safety  of  the  citizen. 
[One  is]  the  exclusive  right  of  legislation  and 
taxation  in  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
—To  M.  CoRAY.    vii,  ^3.    (M.,  1823.) 

8310.  TAXATION,  Bevolution  from 
unjust. — So  inscrutable  is  the  arrangement 
of  causes  and  consequences  in  this  world, 
that  a  two-penny  duty  on  tea,  unjustly  im- 
posed in  a  sequestered  part  of  it,  changes  the 
condition  of  all  its  inhabitants. — Autobiogra- 
phy,   i,  106.    Forded.,  i,  147.    (1821.) 

8320.  TAXATION,  Simplest  system.— 
The  simplest  system  of  taxation  yet  adopted 
is  that  of  levying  on  the  land  and  the  laborer. 
But  it  would  be  better  to  levy  the  same  sums 
on  the  produce  of  that  labor  when  collected  in 
the  barn  of  the  farmer;  because  then  if 
through  the  badness  of  the  year  he  made  little, 
he  would  pay  little.  It  would  be  better  yet 
to  levy  only  on  the  surplus  of  this  product 
above  his  own  wants.  It  would  be  better, 
too,  to  levy  it  not  in  his  hands,  but  in  those 
of  the  merchant  purchaser ;  becau^^e  though  the 
farmer  would  in  fact  pay  it,  as  the  merchant 
purchaser  would  deduct  it  from  the  origi- 
nal price  of  his  produce,  yet  the  farmer  would 
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and  republican  firmness  of  [Levi]  Lincoln, 
leave  him  now,  I  think,  without  a  rival.  He 
is  thought  not  an  able  common  lawyer.  But 
there  is  not  and  never  was  an  able  one  in  the 
New  England  States.  Their  system  is  sui 
generis,  in  which  the  common  law  is  little 
attended  to.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  ablest  in 
their  system,  and  it  is  among  them  he  is  to 
execute  the  great  portion  of  his  duties. — To 
C^sAR  A.  Rodney,    v,  547.    (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8233. .    The  death  of  [Associate 

Justice]  Cushing  is  opportune,  as  it  gives  an 
opening   for  at  iengih  getting  a  republican 
majority  on  the  Supreme  Bench.    Ten  years 
has  the  anti-civism  of  that  body  been  bidding 
defiance  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation, 
after  they  had  manifested  their  will  by  re- 
forming every  other  branch  of  government. 
1  trust  the  occasion  will  not  be  lost.    *    *    * 
Nothing  is  more  material  than  to  complete 
the  reformation  of  the  government  by  this 
appointment,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
putting    the    keystone    into    the    arch. — To 
CiESAR  A.  Rodney,    v,  547.    (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 
8234. .    A  circumstance  of  con- 
gratulation  is  the  death  of  Cushinjj.     The 
nation  ten  years  ago  declared  its  will  for  a 
change  in  the  principles  of  the  administration 
of  their  affairs.    They  have  changed  the  two 
branches  depending  on  their  will,  and  have 
steadily  maintained  the  reformation  in  those 
branches.    The  third,  not  dependent  on  them, 
has  so  long  bid  defiance  to  their  will,  erecting 
themselves  into  a  political  body,  to  correct 
what   they  deem   the  errors  of   the  nation. 
The  death  of  Cushing  gives  an  opportunity 
of  closing  the  reformation  by  a  successor  of 
unquestionable    republican    principles.      Our 
friend,  Lincoln,  has,  of  course,  presented  him- 
self to  your  recollection.     I  know  you  think 
lightly  of  him  as  a  lawyer ;  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider him  as  a  correct  conimon  lawyer,  yet 
as  much  so  as  any  one  which  ever  came,  or 
ever    can    come    from   one    of    the    Eastern 
States.    Their  system  of  jurisprudence  made 
up   from   the  Jewish   law,   a   little   dash   of 
common  law,  and  a  great  mass  of  original 
notions  of  their  own,  is  a  thing  sui  generis, 
and  one  educated  in  that  system  can  never  so 
far  eradicate  early  impressions  as  to  imbibe 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  another  system. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  other  systems  of  which 
Lord  Mansfield  is  a  splendid  example.     Lin- 
coln's firm  republicanism,  and  known  integ- 
rity,   will   give   complete   confidence   to   the 
public  in  the  long  desired  reformation  of  their 
judiciary.    Were  he  out  of  the  way,  I  should 
think  Granger  prominent  for  the  place.    His 
abilities  are  great ;  I  have  entire  confidence  in 
his    integrity,    though    I    am    sensible    that 
J.[ohn]  R.[andolph]  has  been  able  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  many  in  him.     But  that 
I  believe  he  would  soon  reconcile  to  him,  if 
placed  in  a  situation  to  show  himself  to  the 
public,  as  he  i.s,  and  not  as  an  enemy  has 
represented  him.    As  the  choice  must  be  of  ? 
New  Englander,  to  exercise  his  functions  lOr 
New  England  men,  I  confess  I  know  of  none 
but  these  two  characters.     Morton  is  really 
iblican,  but  inferior  to  both  the  others 


in  everv  point  of  view.  Blake  calls  himself 
republican,  but  never  was  one  at  heart.  His 
treachery  to  us  under  the  Embargo  should 
put  him  by  forever.  Story  and  Bacon  are 
exactly  the  men  who  deserted  us  on  that 
measure,  and  carried  off  the  majority.  The 
former,  unquestionably  a  tory,  and  both  arc 
too  young.  I  say  nothing  of  professing  fed- 
eralists. Granger  and  Morton  have  both  been 
interested  in  Yazooism.  The  former,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  clear  of  it.  I  have  said 
thus  much  because  I  know  you  must  wish 
to  learn  the  sentiments  of  others,  to  hear  all. 
and  then  do  what  on  the  whole  you  perceive 
to  be  best. — To  President  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  282.     (M.,  Oct.  1810.) 

8235. .  I  consider  the  substitu- 
ting, in  the  place  of  Cushing,  a  firm,  unequivo- 
eating  republican,  whose  principles  are  bom 
with  him,  and  not  an  occasional  ingraftment, 
as  necessary  to  complete  that  great  reforma- 
tion in  our  government  to  which  the  nation 
gave  its  fiat  ten  years  ago.  They  have  com- 
pleted and  maintained  it  steadily  in  the  two 
branches  dependent  on  themr-tut  the  third, 
unfortunately  and  unwisely,  made  independ- 
ent not  only  of  the  nation,  but  even  of  their 
own  conduct,  have  hitherto  bid  defiance  to 
the  public  will,  and  erected  themselves  into 
a  political  body  with  the  assumed  functions 
of  correcting  what  they  deem  the  errors  of 
the  nation. — To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  286.    (M.,  Oct.  1810.) 

8236.  SUPBEKE  COUBT,  State  lights 

and. — There  are  two  measures  which  if  not 
taken,  we  are  undone.  First,*  to  check  these 
unconstitutional  invasions  of  State  rights  by 
the  Federal  judiciary.  How?  Not  by  im- 
peachment, in  the  first  instance,  but  by  a 
strong  protestation  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress that  such  and  such  doctrines,  advanced 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  contrary  to  the 
Constitution;  and  if  afterwards  they  relapse 
into  the  same  heresies,  impeach  and  set  the 
whole  adrift.  For  what  was  the  government 
divided  into  three  branches,  but  that  each 
should  watch  over  the  others  and  oppose  their 
usurpations? — To  Nathaniel  Macon.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  192.    (M.,  Aug.  182 1.) 

8237. .  The  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive branches  may  sometimes  err,  but 
elections  and  dependence  will  bring  them  to 
rights.  The  Judiciafy  branch  is  the  -nstru- 
ment  which,  working  like  gravity,  without 
intermission,  is  to  press  us  at  last  into  one 
consolidated  mass.  ♦  *  ♦  If  Congress 
fails  to  shield  the  States  from  dangers  so 
palpable  and  so  imminent,  the  States  must 
shield  themselves,  and  meet  the  invader  foot 
to  foot. — To  Archibald  Thweat.  vii,  199. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  184.    (M.,  1821.} 

8238. .  You  request  me  confi- 
dentially, to  examine  the  question,  whether 

he  Supreme  Court  has  advanced  beyond  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  trespassed  on  those 
of  the  State  authorities?  I  do  not  under- 
take it,  because  I  am  unable.    Age  and  the 

*  For  the  "  second  *'  one,  see  No.  ao66.  -BorroR. 
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wane  of  mind  consequent  on  it,  have  dis- 
jualified  me  from  investigations  so  severe, 
md  researches  so  laborious.  And  it  is  the 
ess  necessary  in  this  case,  as  having  been 
ilready  done  by  others  with  a  logic  and  leani- 
ng to  which  I  could  add  nothing.  On  the 
iecision  of  the  case  of  Cohen  vs.  The  State 
)/  Virginia,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Jnited  States,  in  March,  1821,  Judge  Roane, 
inder  the  signature  of  "  Algernon  Sidney  ", 
vrote  for  the  [Richmond]  Enquirer  a  scries 
»f  papers  on  the  law  of  that  case.  I  con- 
idered  these  papers  maturely  as  they  came 
ut,  and  confess  that  they  appeared  to  me  to 
ulverize  every  word  which  had  been  de- 
vered  by  Judge  Marshall,  of  the  extra- 
udicial  part  of  his  opinion;  and  all  was  ex- 
ra-judicial,  except  the  decision  that  the  act 
f  Congress  had  not  purported  to  give  to 
le  Corporation  of  Washington  the  authority 
laimed  by  their  lottery  law,  of  controlling 
ic  laws  of  the  States  within  the  States 
lemselves.  But,  unable  to  claim  that  case, 
e  could  not  let  it  go  entirely,  but  went  on 
ratuitously  to  prove,  that  notwithstanding 
le  Eleventh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
State  could  be  brought  as  a  defendant,  to 
le  bar  of  his  court;  and  again,  that  Con- 
fess might  authorize  a  corporation  of  its 
rritory  to  exercise  legislation  within  a  State, 
id  paramount  to  the  laws  of  that  State.  I 
te  the  sum  and  result  only  of  his  doctrines, 
xording  to  the  impression  made  on  my 
ind  at  the  time,  and  still  remaining.  If  not 
rictly  accurate  in  circumstance,  it  is  so  in 
ibstance.  This  doctrine  was  so  completely  re- 
ited  by  Roane,  that  if  he  can  be  answered, 
surrender  human  reason  as  a  vain  and  use- 
ss  faculty,  given  to  bewilder,  and  not  to 
lide  us.  And  I  mention  this  particular  case 
one  only  of  several,  because  it  gave  oc- 
sion  to  that  thorough  examination  of  the 
nstitutional  limits  between  the  General  and 
ate  jurisdictions,  which  you  have  asked 
r.  There  were  two  other  writers  in  the 
me  paper,  under  the  signatures  of  "  Flet- 
er  of  Saltoun  ",  and  "  Somers  ",  who,  in  a 
kv  essays,  presented  some  very  luminous 
d  striking  views  of  the  question.  And 
:re  was  a  particular  paper  which  recapitu- 
ed  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  thought 
»  Federal  Court  had  usurped  on  the  State 
isdictions.  ♦  *  ♦  The  subject  was  taken 
by  our  [Virginia]  Legislature  of  i82i-'22, 
i  two  drafts  of  remonstrances  were  pre- 
ed  and  discussed.  As  well  as  I  remember, 
rre  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
tter  of  right;  but  there  was  as  to  the  ex- 
liency  of  a  remonstrance  at  that  time,  the 
leral  mind  of  the  States  being  then  under 
raordinary  excitement  by  the  Missouri 
rstion  ;  and  it  was  dropped  on  that  con- 
eration.  But  this  case  is  not  dead,  it  only 
!peth.  The  Indian  chief  said  he  did  not 
to  war  for  every  petty  injury  by  itself, 
put  it  into  his  pouch,  and  when  that  was 
I,  he  then  made  war.  Thank  heaven,  we 
e  provided  a  more  peaceable  and  rational 
cie  of  redress.— To  Judge  William  John- 
vii,  293.  Ford  ed.,  x,  229.  (M.,  June 
3.) 


—  SUBQEBY.— See  Medicine. 

8230.  SXTBPLXTS,    Accumulation    of.— 

[We]  have  left  us  in  the  treasury  eight 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  A  portion  of 
this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a  commence- 
ment of  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  rev- 
enue, which,  after  paying  the  instalments  of 
debts  as  they  shall  become  payable,  will  re- 
main without  any  specific  object.  It  may 
partly,  indeed,  be  applied  toward  completing 
the  defence  of  the  exposed  points  of  our 
country,  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted 
to  our  principles  and  circumstances.  This 
object  is  doubtless  among  the  first  entitled 
to  attention,  in  such  a  state  of  our  finances, 
and  it  is  one  which,  whether  we  have  peace 
or  war,  will  provide  security  where  it  is  due. 
Whether  what  shall  remain  of  this,  with  the 
future*  surpluses,  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
purposes  already  authorized,  or  more  usefully 
to  others  requiring  new  authorities,  or  how 
otherwise  thev  shall  be  disposed  of,  are  ques- 
tions calling  for  the  notice  of  Congress,  unless 
indeed  they  shall  be  superseded  by  a  change 
in  our  public  relations  now  awaiting  the  de- 
terminations of  others.— Seventh  Annual 
Message,  viii,  88.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  165.  (Oct 
1807.) 

8240.  STTBPLtJS,  Congress  and.— The 
probable  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of 
revenue  ♦  ♦  ♦  merits  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Shall  it  lie  unproductive  in  the 
public  vaults?  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced? 
Or  shall  it  rather  be  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provements of  roads,  canals,  rivers,  educa-. 
tion,  and  other  great  foundations  of  pros- 
perity and  union,  under  the  powers  which 
Congress  may  already  possess,  or  such 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  States  ?— Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  no.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  224.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

8241.  SXTBPLtJS,  Disposition  of.— When 
both  of  these  branches  of  revenue  [Medi- 
terranean fund  and  Salt  tax]  shall  ♦  *  ♦  be 
relinquished,  there  will  still  ere  long  be  an 
accumulation  of  moneys  in  the  treasury  be- 
yond the  instalments  of  public  debt  which 
we  are  permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They 
cannot,  then,  without  a  modification  assented 
to  by  the  public  creditors,  be  applied  to  the 
extinguishment  of  this  debt,  and  the  complete 
liberation  of  our  revenues — the  most  desir- 
able of  all  objects;  nor,  if  our  peace  con- 
tinues, will  they  be  wanting  for  any  other 
existing  purpose.  The  question,  therefore, 
now  comes  forward, — to  what  other  objects 
shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the  entire  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those 
intervals  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not 
call  for  them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost 
and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  do- 
mestic manufactures?  On  a  few  articles  of 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppres- 
sion in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  im- 
post is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by 
those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
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and  republican  firmne:>s  of  [Levi]  Lincoln, 
leave  him  now,  I  think,  wiihout  a  rival.  He 
is  thought  not  an  able  common  lawyer.  But 
there  is  not  and  never  was  an  able  one  in  the 
New  England  States.  Their  system  is  sui 
generis,  in  which  the  common  law  is  little 
attended  to.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  ablest  in 
their  system,  and  it  is  among  them  he  is  to 
execute  the  great  portion  of  his  duties. — ^To 
C^sAR  A.  Rodney,    v,  547.     (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8233. .    The  death  of  [Associate 

Justice]  Cushing  is  opportune,  as  it  gives  an 
opening  for  at  iengih  getting  a  republican 
majority  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Ten  years 
has  the  anti-civism  of  that  body  been  bidding 
defiance  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation, 
after  they  had  manifested  their  will  by  re- 
forming every  other  branch  of  government. 
1  trust  the  occasion  will  not  be  lost  *  *  ♦ 
Nothing  is  more  material  than  to  complete 
the  reformation  of  the  government  by  this 
appointment,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
putting  the  keystone  into  the  arch. — ^To 
C^SAR  A.  Rodney,    v,  547.    (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8234. .  A  circumstance  of  con- 
gratulation is  the  death  of  Cushing.  The 
nation  ten  years  ago  declared  its  will  for  a 
change  in  the  principles  of  the  administration 
of  their  affairs.  They  have  changed  the  two 
branches  depending  on  their  will,  and  have 
steadily  maintained  the  reformation  in  those 
branches.  The  third,  not  dependent  on  them, 
has  so  long  bid  defiance  to  their  will,  erecting 
themselves  into  a  political  body,  to  correct 
what  they  deem  the  errors  of  the  nation. 
The  death  of  Cushing  gives  an  opportunity 
of  closing  the  reformation  by  a  successor  of 
unquestionable  republican  principles.  Our 
friend,  Lincoln,  has,  of  course,  presented  him- 
self to  your  recollection.  I  know  you  think 
lightly  of  him  as  a  lawyer ;  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider him  as  a  correct  common  lawyer,  yet 
as  much  so  as  any  one  which  ever  came,  or 
ever  can  come  from  one  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Their  system  of  jurisprudence  made 
up  from  the  Jewish  law,  a  little  dash  of 
common  law,  and  a  great  mass  of  original 
notions  of  their  own,  is  a  thing  sui  generis, 
and  one  educated  in  that  system  can  never  so 
far  eradicate  early  impressions  as  to  imbibe 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  another  system. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  other  systems  of  which 
Lord  Mansfield  is  a  splendid  example.  Lin- 
coln's firm  republicanism,  and  known  integ- 
rity, will  give  complete  confidence  to  the 
public  in  the  long  desired  reformation  of  their 
judiciary.  Were  he  out  of  the  way,  I  should 
think  Granger  prominent  for  the  place.  His 
abilities  are  great ;  I  have  entire  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  though  I  am  sensible  that 
J.[ohn]  R.[andolph]  has  been  able  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  many  in  him.  But  that 
I  believe  he  would  soon  reconcile  to  him,  if 
placed  in  a  situation  to  show  himself  to  the 
public,  as  he  is,  and  not  as  an  enemy  has 
represented  him.  As  the  choice  must  be  of  ? 
New  Englander,  to  exercise  his  functions  lOr 
New  England  men,  I  confess  I  know  of  none 
but  these  two  characters.  Morton  is  really 
"^ublican,  but  inferior  to  both  the  others 


in  everv  point  of  view.  Blake  calls  himself 
republican,  but  never  was  one  at  heart.  His 
treachery  to  us  under  the  Embargo  should 
put  liim  by  forever.  Story  and  Bacon  arc 
exactly  the  men  who  deserted  us  on  that 
measure,  and  carried  off  the  majority.  The 
former,  unquestionably  a  tory,  and  both  arc 
too  young.  I  say  nothing  of  professing  fed- 
eralists. Granger  and  Morton  have  both  been 
interested  in  Yazooism.  The  former,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  clear  of  it.  I  have  said 
thus  much  because  I  know  you  must  wish 
to  learn  the  sentiments  of  others,  to  hear  all, 
and  then  do  what  on  the  whole  you  perceive 
to  be  best. — To  President  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  282.     (M.,  Oct.  1810.) 

8235. I  consider  the  substitu- 
ting, in  the  place  of  Cushing,  a  firm,  unequivo- 
cating  republican,  whose  principles  are  bom 
with  him,  and  not  an  occasional  ingraftment, 
as  necessary  to  complete  that  great  reforma- 
tion in  our  government  to  which  the  nation 
gave  its  fiat  ten  years  ago.  They  have  com- 
pleted and  maintained  it  steadily  in  the  two 
branches  dependent  on  themr^ut  the  third, 
unfortunately  and  unwisely,  made  independ- 
ent not  only  of  the  nation,  but  even  of  their 
own  conduct,  have  hitherto  bid  defiance  to 
the  public  will,  and  erected  themselves  into 
a  political  body  with  the  assumed  functions 
of  correcting  what  they  deem  the  errors  of 
the  nation. — To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  286.    (M.,  Oct.  i8io.) 

8236.  8XJPBEME  COXJBT,  State  rigrhts 

and. — There  are  two  measures  which  if  not 
taken,  we  are  undone.  First,*  to  check  these 
unconstitutional  invasions  of  State  rights  by 
the  Federal  judiciary.  How?  Not  by  im- 
peachment, in  the  first  instance,  but  by  a 
strong  protestation  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress that  such  and  such  doctrines,  advanced 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  contrary  to  the 
Constitution;  and  if  afterwards  they  relapse 
into  the  same  heresies,  impeach  and  set  the 
whole  adrift.  For  what  was  the  government 
divided  into  three  branches,  but  that  each  . 
should  watch  over  the  others  and  oppose  their 
usurpations? — To  Nathaniel  Macon.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  192.    (M.,  Aug.  1821.) 

8237. .  The  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive branches  may  sometimes  err,  bat 
elections  and  dependence  will  bring  them  to 
rights.  The  Judiciafy  branch  is  the  *nstru- 
ment  which,  working  like  gravity,  without 
intermission,  is  to  press  us  at  last  into  one 
consolidated  mass.  *  *  ♦  If  Congress 
fails  to  shield  the  States  from  dangers  so 
palpable  and  so  imminent,  the  States  must 
shield  themselves,  and  meet  the  invader  foot 
to  foot. — To  Archibald  Thweat.  vii,  199. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  184.    (M.,  1821.) 

8238. ,    You   request  me   cwifi- 

dentially,  to  examine  the  question,  whether 
iie  Supreme  Court  has  advanced  beyond  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  trespassed  on  those 
of  the  State  authorities?  I  do  not  under- 
take it,  because  I  am  unable.  Age  and  the 
*  For  the  "  second "  one,  see  No.  ao66.  -Editor. 
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vane  of  mind  consequent  on  it,  have  dis- 
[ualified  me  from  investigations  so  severe, 
jid  researches  so  laborious.  And  it  is  the 
ess  necessary  in  this  case,  as  having  been 
1  ready  done  by  others  with  a  logic  and  leani- 
ng to  which  I  could  add  nothing.  On  the 
lecision  of  the  case  of  Cohen  vs.  The  State 
f  Virginia,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Jnited  States,  in  March,  1821,  Judge  Roane, 
nder  the  signature  of  "  Algernon  Sidney  ", 
^rote  for  the  [Richmond]  Enquirer  a  scries 
f  papers  on  the  law  of  that  case.  I  con- 
idered  these  papers  maturely  as  they  came 
ut.  and  confess  that  they  appeared  to  nie  to 
ulverize  every  word  which  had  been  de- 
vered  by  Judge  Marshall,  of  the  extra- 
idicial  part  of  his  opinion;  and  all  was  ex- 
a-judicial,  except  the  decision  that  the  act 
f  Congress  had  not  purported  to  give  to 
le  Corporation  of  Washington  the  authority 
aimed  by  their  lottery  law,  of  controlling 
ic  laws  of  the  States  within  the  States 
lemselves.  But,  unable  to  claim  that  case, 
?  could  not  let  it  go  entirely,  but  went  on 
ratuitously  to  prove,  that  notwithstanding 
le  Eleventh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
State  could  be  brought  as  a  defendant,  to 
le  bar  of  his  court;  and  again,  that  Con- 
-ess  might  authorize  a  corporation  of  its 
rritory  to  exercise  legislation  within  a  State, 
id  paramount  to  the  laws  of  that  State.  I 
te  the  sum  and  result  only  of  his  doctrines, 
cording  to  the  impression  made  on  my 
ind  at  the  time,  and  still  remaining.  If  not 
rictly  accurate  in  circumstance,  it  is  so  in 
ihstance.  This  doctrine  was  so  completely  re- 
ted  by  Roane,  that  if  he  can  be  answered, 
surrender  human  reason  as  a  vain  and  use- 
>s  faculty,  given  to  bewilder,  and  not  to 
tide  us.  And  I  mention  this  particular  case 
one  only  of  several,  because  it  gave  oc- 
sion  to  that  thorough  examination  of  the 
nstitutional  limits  between  the  General  and 
ate  jurisdictions,  which  you  have  asked 
r.  There  were  two  other  writers  in  the 
me  paper,  under  the  signatures  of  "  Flet- 
er  of  Saltoun  ",  and  "  Somers  ",  who,  in  a 
.V  essays,  presented  some  very  luminous 
d  striking  views  of  the  question.  And 
;re  was  a  particular  paper  which  recapitu- 
ed  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  thought 
!  Federal  Court  had  usurped  on  the  State 
isdictions.  *  ♦  ♦  The  subject  was  taken 
by  our  [Virginia]  Legislature  of  i82i-'22, 
i  two  drafts  of  remonstrances  were  pre- 
ed  and  discussed.  As  well  as  I  remember, 
;re  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
tter  of  right;  but  there  was  as  to  the  ex- 
liency  of  a  remonstrance  at  that  time,  the 
leral  mind  of  the  States  being  then  under 
raordinary  excitement  by  the  Missouri 
!stion ;  and  it  was  dropped  on  that  con- 
cration.  But  this  case  is  not  dead,  it  only 
jpeth.  The  Indian  chief  said  he  did  not 
to  war  for  every  petty  injury  by  itself, 
put  it  into  his  pouch,  and  when  that  was 
I,  he  then  made  war.  Thank  heaven,  we 
e  provided  a  more  peaceable  and  rational 
de  of  redress.— To  Judge  William  John- 
vii,  293.  Ford  ed.,  x,  229.  (M.,  June 
3.) 


—  STJBOEBY. — See  Medicine. 

8239.  STJBPLUS,    Acciiinulation    of.— 

[We]  have  left  us  in  the  treasury  eight 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  A  portion  of 
this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a  commence- 
ment of  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  rev- 
enue, which,  after  paying  the  instalments  of 
debts  as  they  shall  become  payable,  will  re- 
main without  any  specific  object.  It  may 
partly,  indeed,  be  applied  toward  completing 
the  defence  of  the  exposed  points  of  our 
country,  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted 
to  our  principles  and  circumstances.  This 
object  is  doubtless  among  the  first  entitled 
to  attention,  in  such  a  state  of  our  finances, 
and  it  is  one  which,  whether  we  have  peace 
or  war,  will  provide  security  where  it  is  due. 
Whether  what  shall  remain  of  this,  with  the 
future*  surpluses,  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
purposes  already  authorized,  or  more  usefully 
to  others  requiring  new  authorities,  or  how 
otherwise  they  shall  be  disposed  of,  are  ques- 
tions calling  for  the  notice  of  Congress,  unless 
indeed  they  shall  be  superseded  by  a  change 
in  our  public  relations  now  awaiting  the  de- 
terminations of  others. — Seventh  Annual 
Message,  viii,  88.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  165.  (Oct. 
1807.) 

8240.  SXTBPLUS,    Congress    and.— The 

probable  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of 
revenue  *  *  *  merits  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Shall  it  lie  unproductive  in  the 
public  vaults?  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced? 
Or  shall  it  rather  be  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provements of  roads,  canals,  rivers,  educa-. 
tion,  and  other  great  foundations  of  pros- 
perity and  union,  under  the  powers  which 
Congress  may  already  possess,  or  such 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  States  ?— Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  no.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  224.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

8241.  BUBPLirS,  Disposition  of.— When 
both  of  these  branches  of  revenue  [Medi- 
terranean fund  and  Salt  tax]  shall  *  *  *  be 
relinquished,  there  will  still  ere  long  be  an 
accumulation  of  moneys  in  the  treasury  be- 
yond the  instalments  of  public  debt  which 
we  are  permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They 
cannot,  then,  without  a  modification  assented 
to  by  the  public  creditors,  be  applied  to  the 
extinguishment  of  this  debt,  and  the  complete 
liberation  of  our  revenues — the  most  desir- 
able of  all  objects;  nor,  if  our  peace  con- 
tinues, will  they  be  wanting  for  any  other 
existing  purpose.  The  question,  therefore, 
now  comes  forward, — to  what  other  objects 
shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the  entire  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those 
intervals  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not 
call  for  them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost 
and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  do- 
mestic manufactures?  On  a  few  articles  of 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppres- 
sion in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  im- 
post is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by 
those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
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cultural,  mercantile,  and  navigating  classes 
shall  be  taxed  to  maintain  that  of  manufac- 
tures.—To  Thomas  Cooper.  Ford  ed.^  x,  285. 
(M..  1823.) 

8263. .  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  the  passing  a  toriff  bill 
by  squeezing  majorities,  very  revolting  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
among  whom  it  is  believed  it  would  not  have 
received  a  vote  but  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. It  is  considered  as  a  levy  on  the  labors 
and  efforts  of  the  other  classes  of  industry 
to  support  that  of  manufactures,  and  I  wish  it 
may  not  draw  on  our  surplus,  and  produce 
retaliatory  impositions  from  other  nations. — 
To  Richard  Rush.  Ford  ed.,  x,  304,  (M., 
1824.) 

8264.  TASIFF,  Incidental  protectioii. — 
As  to  the  tariff,  I  should  say  put  down  all 
banks,  admit  none  but  a  metallic  circulation, 
that  will  take  its  proper  level  with  the  like 
circulation  in  other  countries,  and  then  our 
manufacturers  may  work  in  fair  competition 
with  those  of  other  cotmtries,  and  the  import 

.  duties  which  the  government  may  lay  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  will  so  far  place  them 
above  equal  competition. — To  Charles 
PiNCKNEY.  vii,  180.  Ford  ed.,  x,  162.  (M., 
1820.) 

8265.  TABIPP,  Paper  money  .—The  long 
succession  of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced 
prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
business,  under  levies  for  the  support  of  man- 
ufacturers, &c.,  with  the  calamitous  fluctua- 
tions of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept 
agriculture  in  a  state  of  abject  depression, 
which  has  peopled  the  Western  States  by 
silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew 
off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  re- 
source for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford, 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold 
readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars the  acre  (and  such  sales  were  many 
then),  would  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter 
or  one-fifth  of  its  former  price.— To  James 
Madison,  vii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  377-  (M., 
February  1826.) 

8266.  TABIPP,  Patriotisin  and.— Shall 
we  suppress  the  impost  and  give  that  advan- 
tage to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures? 
On  a  few  articles  of  more  general  and  neces- 
sary use,  the  suppression  in  due  season  will 
doubtless  be  right,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
articles  on  which  impost  is  paid  is  foreign 
luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are 
rich  enough  to  aflford  themselves  the  use  of 
them.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly  pre- 
fer its  continuance  and  application  to  the 
great  purposes  of  the  public  education,  roads, 
rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  pub- 
lic improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper 
t(t  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of 
Federal  powers.— Sixth  Annual  Message. 
viii,  68.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  493.     (1806.) 

8267.  TABIPP,  Prohibitory.— Duties  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  articles  of 


heavy  carriage,  prevent  their  imports  • 
They  eat  up  all  the  profits  of  the  mercti-i. 
and  often  subject  him  to  loss.  This  has  br:^ 
much  the  case  with  respect  to  turpentine,  tf 
and  pitch,  which  are  principal  articles  of  rp 
mittance  from  the  State  of  North  Carol  a 
It  is  hopea  that  it  will  coincide  with  the  v.e»i 
of  the  government  *  *  *  to  suppress  'Ji 
duties  on  these  articles,  which  of  all  oth^n 
can  bear  them  least — To  Count  dc  Mcv^ 
MORiN.    ii,  175.    Ford  ED.,  iv,  40a.     (P.,  i;;*:) 

826&  TABIPP,    ProtectiTtt. — ^Where  « 
nation  imposes  high  duties  oq  our  prodaiN{ 
tions,  or  prohibits  them  altogether,   it  tr^ijr 
be  proper  for  us  to  do  the  same  by  th<iri;| 
first  burdening  or  excluding  those   produc-^ 
tions  which  they  bring  here   in   competit:aaj 
with  our  own  of  the  same  kind;   selects^ 
next,   such  manufactures  as   we    take   irya' 
them  in  greatest  quantity,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  we  could  the  soonest  fumi>h  D 
ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other  countries ;  i-n- 
posing  on  them  duties  lighter  at    first  ^^t 
heavier   and   heavier,    afterwards,    as   other 
channels  of  supply  open.    Such  duties,  ha\  -*.g 
the  effect  of  indirect  encouragement  to  d> 
mestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind,  it.it 
induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  into 
these  States,  where  cheaper  subsistence,  eqr* 
laws,  and  a  vent  of  his  wares,  free  of  dur> 
may  ensure  him  the  highest  profits  from  b- 
skill  and  industry.    And  here,  it  would  be  tr 
the  power  of  the  State  governments  to  cv> 
operate  essentially,  by  opening  the  resource.' 
of  encouragement  which  are  under  their  con- 
trol, extending  them  liberally  to   artists  ic 
those  particular  branches  of  manufacture  k- 
which  their  soil,  climate,  population  and  othtr 
circumstances  have  matured  them,  and  foster- 
ing   the    precious    efforts    and    progress    o* 
household  manufacture,  by   some   patronage 
suited  to  the  nature  of  its  objects,  guided  b> 
the    local    informations    they    possess,    and 
guarded  against  abuse  by  their  presence  and 
attentions.     The  oppressions  on  our  agricul- 
ture, in  foreign  ports,  would  thus  be  made 
the  occasion  of  relieving  it  from  a  dependence 
on  the  councils  and  conduct  of  others,  an<i 
of  promoting  arts,  manufactures  and  popula- 
tion at  home.— Foreign  Commerce  Report. 
vii,  648.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  481.    (Dec.  1793.) 

8260.  TASIPP,  Public  improvements 
and.— Of  the  two  questions  of  the  tariff  and 
public  improvements,  the  former,  perhaps.  i> 
not  yet  at  rest,  and  the  latter  will  excite  bois- 
terous discussions.  It  happens  that  both  the^c 
measures  fall  in  with  the  we«item  interest* 
and  it  is  their  secession  from  the  agricultura: 
States  which  gives  such  strength  to  tiit 
manufacturing  and  consolidating  parties,  on 
these  two  questions.  The  latter  is  the  moM 
dreaded,  because  thought  to  amount  to  a  de 
termination  in  the  Federal  Government  to  as 
sume  all  powers  non-enumerated  as  well  a; 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  by  giving 
a  loose  to  construction,  make  the  text  <^} 
whatever  will  relieve  them  from  the  bridle  o 
the  States.    These  are  all  difficulties  for  you 
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day;  I  shall  give  them  the  slip.— To  Richard 
Rush,    vii,  380.     Ford  ed.,  x,  322.     (M., 

1824.) 

8270.  TABIPF,  Beciprocal.— There 
night  have  been  mentioned  a  third*  species 
)f  arrangement,  that  of  making  special  agree- 
nents  on  every  special  subject  of  commerce, 
ind  of  settling  a  tariff  of  duty  to  be  paid 
m  each  side,  on  every  particular  article ;  but 
his  would  require  in  our  Commissioners  [to 
Spain]  a  very  minute  knowledge  of  our  com- 
nerce;  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  every 
troposition,  of  this  kind,  which  might  be 
rough t  into  discussion,  and  to  prepare  them 
or  it  by  information  and  instruction  from 
ence.  Our  commerce,  too,  is,  as  yet,  rather 
1  a  course  of  experiment,  and  the  channels  in 
rhich  it  will  ultimately  flow  are  not  suf- 
ciently  known  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  it 
y  special  agreement.  Nor  have  the  exigen- 
es  of  our  new  government,  as  yet,  so  far 
eveloped  themselves,  as  that  we  can  know 
t  what  degree  we  may,  or  must  have  recourse 
>  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  No 
>mmon  consideration,  therefore,  ought  to  in- 
ice  us,  as  yet,  to  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
erhaps  nothing  should  do  it,  with  any  nation, 
lort  of  the  privileges  of  natives,  in  all  their 
)ssessions,  foreign  and  domestic. — Missis- 
ppi  River  Instructions,  vii,  589.  Ford 
>.,  V,  479.    (March  1792.) 

8271.  TABIIT,  Bevenue  and.~The 
)wers  of  the  government  for  the  collection 

taxes  are  found  to  be  perfect,  so  far  as  they 
ive  been  tried.  This  has  been  as  yet  only  by 
ities  on  consumption.  As  these  fall  prin- 
)ally  on  the  rich,  it  is  a  general  desire  to 
ike  them  contribute  the  whole  money  we 
int,  if  possible.  And  we  have  a  hope  that 
ey  will  furnish  enough  for  the  expenses  of 
>vemment  and  the  interest  of  our  whole 
blic  debt,  foreign  and  domestic. — To  Comte 

MousTiER.    iii,  200.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

3272. .    The  imports  are  not  a 

jper  object  to  bear  all  the  taxes  of  a  State. 
To  John  Harvie.  Ford  ed.,  v,  214.  (N.Y., 
JO.) 

3273.  TARTPT,  Salt  and.— The  duties 
nposing  the  Mediterranean  fund  will  cease 
law  at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  Con- 
ering,  however,  that  they  are  levied  chiefly 

luxuries,  and  that  we  have  an  impost  on 
t,  a  necessary  of  life,  the  free  use  of  which 
erwise  is  so  important,  I  recommend  to 
ir  consideration  the  suppression  of  the 
ies  on  salt,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
diterranean  fund,  instead  thereof,  for  a 
rt  time,  after  which  that  also  will  become 
lecessary  for  any  purpose  now  within  con- 
iplation.     Sixth  Annual  Message,     viii. 

Ford  ed.,  viii,  493.    ( 1806. ) 

2T4.   TABIFF,  Specific  and  ad  vale- 

I  duties. — There  must  be  something  more 

his  increase  of  revenue  than  the  natural 

vuar  increase;  depreciation  to  a  small  de- 

7he  first  was  that  of  exchangin&f  the  privileges 
ttive  ciii%ens  :  and  the  second,  those  of  the  most 
red  Ma/ian.— Editor. 


gree  in  other  countries,  a  sensible  one  in  this, 
and  a  great  one  in  England,  must  make  a 
part  of  it,  and  is  a  lesson  to  us  to  prefer  ad 
valorem  to  fixed  duties.  The  latter  require 
often  retouching,  or  they  become  delusive. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  357. 
(May  180S.) 

8275.  TABIFFy     States     and.— Several 

States  have  passed  acts  for  vesting  Congress 
with  the  whole  regulation  of  their  commerce, 
reserving  the  revenue  arising  from  these  regu- 
lations to  the  disposal  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  levied;  *  *  *  but  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  apprehensive  that  this  disjointed 
method  of  proceeding  may  fail  in  its  effect, 
or  be  much  retarded,  passed  a  resolution  on 
the  21  St  of  January,  1786,  appointing  com- 
missioners to  meet  others  from  the  other 
States,  whom  they  invite  into  the  same  meas- 
ure, to  digest  the  form  of  an  act  for  investing 
Congress  with  such  powers  over  their  com- 
merce as  shall  be  thought  expedient,  which 
act  is  to  be  reported  to  their  several  Assem- 
blies for  their  adoption. — ^To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix,  257.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  162.  (P.,  1786.)  See 
Debt,  Drawbacks,  Duties,  Excise  Law, 
Free  Trade,  General  Welfare  Clause,  In- 
ternal Improvements,  Manufactures,  Pro- 
tection, Surplus,  and  Taxation. 

8276.  TABLETON  (Colonel  Bannaa- 
tre)y  Bald  on  Monticello. — Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  was  detached 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surprise  Mr.  Jefferson 
(whom  they  thought  still  in  office)  [as  Gov- 
ernor] and  the  Legislature  now  sitting  in  Char- 
lottesville. The  Speakers  of  the  two  houses,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  Legislature,  were 
lodging  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  Tar- 
leton,  early  in  the  morning,  when  within  ten 
miles  of  that  place,  detached  a  company  of 
horse  to  secure  him  and  his  quests,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  rapidly  with  h!s  main  body  to 
Charlottesville,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the 
Legislature  unapprized  of  his  movement.  No- 
tice of  it,  however,  had  been  brought,  both  to 
Monticello  and  Charlottesville,  about  sunrise. 
The  Speakers,  with  their  colleagues  returned  to 
Charlottesville,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Legislature,  had  barely  time  to  get  out  of 
his  way.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  off  his  family  to 
secure  them  from  danger,  and  was  himself  still 
at  Monticello  making  arrangements  for  his  own 
departure,  when  a  Lieutenant  Hudson  arrived 
there  at  half  speed,  and  informed  him  that  the 
enemy  were  then  ascending  the  hill  at  Monti- 
cello. He  departed  immediately,  and  knowing 
that  he  would  be  pursued  if  he  took  the  high 
road,  he  plunged  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain,  where,  being  at  once  safe,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  overtake  his  family.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous adventure  of  Carter's  Mountain,  which 
has  been  so  often  resounded  through  the 
slanderous  chronicles  of  federalism.  But  they 
have  taken  care  never  to  detail  the  facts,  lest 
these    should    show    that    this    favorite   charge 

'amounted  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  did  not 
remain  in  his  house,  and  there  singly  fight  a 
whole  troop  of  horse,  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner.  Having  accompanied  his  fam- 
ily one  day*s  journev,  he  returned  to  Monti- 
cello. Tarleton  had  retired  after  eighteen 
hours*  stay  in  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson 
then  rejoined  his  family,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  an  estate  he  had  in  Bedford,  about 
eighty   miles   southwest,   where,   riding   on   his 
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farm  sometime  after,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  disabled  from  riding  on  horseback 
for  a  considerable  time.  But  Mr.  Turner  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  give  him  this  fall  in  his 
retreat  from  Tarletoni  which  had  happened 
some  weeks  before,  as  a  proof  that  he  withdrew 
from  a  troop  of  horse  with  a  precipitancy  which 
Don  Quixote  would  not  have  practiced. — In- 
vasion OF  Va.  Memorandum,  ix,  223.  (M., 
1781.) 

8277. .  I  did  not  suflFcr  by  Col- 
onel Tarleton.  On  the  contrary,  he  behaved 
vrry  genteelly  with  me.  On  his  approach  to 
Charlottesville,  which  is  within  three  miles  of 
my  house  at  Monticello,  he  dispatched  a  troop 
of  his  horse,  under  Captain  McLeod,  w'th  the 
double  object  of  taking  me  prisoner,  with  the 
two  Speakers  of  the  Senate  and  Delegates, 
who  then  lodged  with  me,  and  of  remaining  in 
vidette,  my  house  commanding  a  view  of  ten  or 
twelve  counties  round  about.  He  gave  strict 
orders  to  Captain  McLeod  to  suffer  nothing  to 
be  injured.  The  troop  failed  in  one  of  their 
objects,  as  we  had  notice  of  their  coming,  so 
that  the  two  Speakers  had  gone  off  about  two 
hours  before  their  arrival  at  Monticello,  and 
myself  wth  my  family,  about  five  m'nutes. 
Captain  McLeod  preserved  everything  with  sa- 
cred care. — To  Dr.  William  Gordon,  ii.  425. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  38.  (P.,  1788.)  See  Corn- 
wall! s. 

8278.  TASTE,  Control  of. — ^Taste  cannot 
be  controlled  by  law. — Notes  on  a  Money 
Unit,     i,  168.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  451.     (1784.) 

8279.  TAXATION,  BasiB  of  .—The  taxes 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  class  themselves 
readily  according  to  the  basis  on  which  they 
rest.  I.  Capital.  2.  Income.  3.  Consumption. 
These  may  be  considered  as  commensurate; 
Consumption  being  generally  equal  to  In- 
come, and  Income  the  annual  profit  of  Capital. 
A  government  may  select  any  one  of  these 
bases  for  the  establishment  of  its  system  of 
taxation,  and  so  frame  it  as  to  reach  the  fac- 
ulties of  every  member  of  the  society,  and  to 
draw  from  him  his  equal  proportion  of  the 
public  contributions;  and,  if  this  be  correctly 
obtained,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  function  of 
taxation.  But,  when  once  a  government  has 
assumed  its  basis,  to  select  and  tax  special 
articles  from  either  of  the  other  classes,  is 
double  taxation.  For  example,  if  the  system 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  Income,  and 
his  just  proportion  on  that  scale  has  been  al- 
ready drawn  from  every  one,  to  step  into  the 
field  of  Consumption,  and  tax  special  articles 
in  that,  as  broadcloth  or  homespun,  wine  or 
whiskey,  a  coach  or  a  wagon,  is  doubly  taxing 
the  same  article.  For  that  portion  of  Income 
with  which  these  articles  are  purchased,  hav- 
ing already  paid  its  tax  as  Income,  to  pay 
another  tax  on  the  thing  it  purchased,  is  pay- 
ing twice  for  the  same  thing,  it  is  an  aggriev- 
ance  on  the  citizens  who  use  these  articles 
in  exoneration  of  those  who  do  not,  contrary 
to  the  most  sacred  of  the  duties  of  a  govern- 
ment, to  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all 
its  citizens.  How  far  it  may  be  the  interest 
and  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  this  sacrifice 
on  other  grounds;  for  instance,  to  pay  for  a 
time  an  impost  on  the  importation  of  certain 
articles,  in  order  to  encourage  their  manufac- 


ture at  home,  or  an  excise  on  others  injur.: 
to  the  morals  or  health  of  the  citizens,  t. 
depend  on  a  series  of  consideratton^i  of  k.*. 
other  order,  and  beyond  the  proper  limn? 
this  note.    ♦    *    *    To  this  a  sing^le  ob>cr.> 
tion  shall  yet  be  added.     Whether  proper 
alone,  and  the  whole  of  what   each   ci-i  ■ 
possesses,  shall  be  subject  to  contribution    ' 
only  its  surplus  after  satisfying  his  first  w^n:« 
or  whether  the  faculties  of  body    and  r  • 
shall  contribute  also  from  their  annual  es^^ 
ings,  is  a  question  to  be  decided.      But.  wh-- 
decided.  and  the  principle  settled,   it  is  :• 
equally  and   fairly  applied   to   all.      To  tix 
from  one,  because  it  is  thought  that  hi>  <  «t 
industry  and  that  of  his  fathers'  has  acqu.r.. 
too  much,  in  order  to  spare  to  others.  w>.-\ 
or  whose  fathers  have  not  exercised  equal  in- 
dustry and  skill,  is  to  violate  arbitrarily  t'.- 
first  principle  of  association,  **  the  guarar:.' 
to  every  one  of  a  free  exercise  of  his  indu-:-. 
and  the  fruits  acquired  by  it".     If  the  o\f- 
grown   wealth   of  an   individual    be    deem-, 
dangerous  to  the  State,  the  best  corrective  > 
the  law  of  equal  inheritance  to  all   in  eqi:- 
degree ;  and  the  better,  as  this  enforces  a  h^ 
of  nature,  while  extra-taxation  violates  it— 
Note  in  Destutt  Tracy's  Political  Ea>> 
OMY.    vi,  573.    (1816.) 

8280.  TAXATION,  Commerce,  prop- 
erty and. — I  am  principally  afraid  that  com 
merce  will  be  overloaded  by  the  assumption 
[of  the  State  debts],  believing  that  it  would  V 
better  that  property  should  be  duly  taxed - 
To  Mr.  Randolph,     iii,  185.     (N.Y..   itijt 

8281.  TAXATION,   Control   over.— Th" 
Congress     ♦     ♦     *     are  of  opinion  that  l- 
Colonies   of   America   possess   the    exclu>:.c 
privilege  of  giving  and  granting  their  ow 
money;  that  this  involves  the  right  of  delil 
erating  whether  they  will  make  any  gift,  ic 
what  purpose  it  shall  be  made,  and  what  sha! 
be  the  amount  of  the  gift,  and  that  it  is  2 
high  breach  of  this  privilege,  for  any  body  ox 
men,  extraneous  to  their  constitutions  to  pre- 
scribe the  purposes  for  which  mon^  shall  be 
levied  on  them;  to  take  to  themselves  the 
authority  of  judging  of  their  conditions,  cir- 
cumstances and  situation,  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  to  be  levied.    An 
they  possess  a  right  of  appropriating   their 
gifts,  so  are  they  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  in 
quire  into  their  application,  to  sec  that  the> 
be  not  wasted  among  the  venal  and  corrup* 
for    the    purpose   of    undermining    the    civ: 
rights  of  the  givers,  nor  yet  be  diverted  to  tlu- 
support  of  standing  armies,  inconsistent  with 
their  freedom  and  subversive  of  their  quid 
— Reply    to    Lord    North's    Conciliatoky 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  477.    (July  1775,) 

8282.  TAXATION,  Debt  and.— Taxa 
tion  follows  public  debt,  and  in  its  irai  • 
wretchedness  and  oppression. — To  Samlk 
Kerchival.  vii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  x,  42.  ( M  . 
1816.) 

8283.  TAXATION,     Direct.— Would    it 

not  have  been  better  fin  the  new  Federal  Con- 
stitution]    ♦    *    ♦    to  have  left  direct  taxa- 
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on  exclusively  to  the  States? — To  E.  Car- 
iNGTON.  ii,  334.  Ford  zd.,  iv,  482.  (P., 
7S7-) 

8284. .    I  will  add  one  question 

)  what  I  have  said  there  [letter  to  Mr.  Madi- 
>n].  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  as- 
gn  to  Congress  exclusively  the  article  of 
nposts  for  Federal  purposes,  and  to  have 
ft  direct  taxation  exclusively  to  the  States  ? 

should  suppose  the  former  fund  sufficient 
)r  all  probable  events,  aided  by  the  land  of- 
:e. — To  Edward  Carrington.  ii,  334,  Ford 
K,  iv,482.    (P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

8285. .    I  have  no  doubts  that 

ic  States  *  *  *  could  have  availed  them- 
Ives  of  resources  for  this  government  [As- 
imption]  which  are  cut  off  from  the  General 
overnmcnt  by  the  prejudices  existing  against 
rect  taxation  in  their  hands. — To  John 
arvie.    Ford  ed.,  v,  214.    (N.Y,,  1790.) 

8286. .    The  disgusting  particu- 

rities  of  the  direct  tax.— To  Edmund  Pen- 

.ETON.     iv,  275.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  338.     (Pa., 

•99) 

8287.  TAXATION,  Direct  and  indirect 

-It  is  uncertain  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the 

oposed  tax  on  horses.    Besides  its  partiality, 

is  infinitely  objectionable  as  foisting  in  a 
rcct  tax  under  the  name  of  an  indirect  one. 
To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  149. 
^a.,  1792.) 

8288. .     A  proposition  has  been 

ide  to  Congress  to  begin  sinking  the  public 
bt  by  a  tax  on  pleasure  horses;  that  is  to 
y,  on  all  horses  not  employed  for  the 
aught  or  farm.  It  is  said  there  is  not  a 
rse  of  that  description  eastward  of  New 
►rk.  And  as  to  call  this  a  direct  tax  would 
lige  them  to  proportionate  it  among  the 
ites  according  to  the  census,  they  choose 
class  it  among  the  indirect  taxes. — To  Dr. 
orge  Gilmer,  iii,  494.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  146. 
a.,  1792.) 

{289.  TAXATION,  Equalization  of.— 
equalize  and  moderate  the  public  contribu- 
is,  that  while  the  requisite  services  are 
ited  by  due  remuneration,  nothing  beyond 
t  may  exist  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
zens  from  the  pursuits  of  useful  industry, 
unjustly  to  burthen  those  who  continue 
hose  pursuits —  *  *  ♦  [is  one  of  the] 
ctions  of  the  General  Government  on 
ch  you  have  a  right  to  call.— Reply  to 
:mont  Address,    iv,  418.    (W.,  1801.) 

290.  TAXATION,  Exports  and.— I  have 
I  with  attention  and  satisfaction  the  pam- 
t  you  have  sent  me.  It  is  replete  with 
id  views,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  be 
jted.  Some  may  be  checked  by  difficul- 
None  more  likely  to  be  so  than  the 
tosition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as 
uthorize  Congress  to  tax  exports.  The 
ision  against  this  in  the  framing  of  that 
ument,  was  a  sine  qua  non  with  the 
es  of  peculiar  productions,  such  as  rice, 
^o,  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  which  may  now 
Ided  sugar.    A  jealousy  prevailing  that  to 


the  few  States  producing  these  articles,  the 
justice  of  the  others  might  not  be  a  sufficient 
protection  in  opposition  to  their  interest,  they 
moored  themselves  to  this  anchor.  Since  the 
hostile  dispositions  lately  manifested  by  the 
Eastern  States,  they  would  be  less  willing 
than  before  to  place  themselves  at  their 
mercy;  and  the  rather  as  the  Eastern  States 
have  no  exports  which  can  be  taxed  equiva- 
lently.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  dif- 
ficulty might  be  got  over;  but  the  subject 
looking  forward  beyond  my  time,  I  leave  it 
to  those  to  whom  its  burthens  and  benefits 
will  belong. — To  A.  C.  Mitchell,  vi,  483. 
(M.,  181S.) 

8291.  TAXATION,  Extrava|rant.— If 
anything  could  revolt  our  citizens  against  the 
war,  it  would  be  the  extravagance  with  which 
they  are  about  to  be  taxed.  It  is  strange  in- 
deed that  at  this  day,  and  in  a  country  where 
English  proceedings  are  so  familiar,  the  prin- 
ciples and  advantages  of  funding  should  be 
neglected,  and  expedients  resorted  to.  Their 
new  bank,  if  not  abortive  at  its  birth,  will  not 
last  through  one  campaign ;  and  the  taxes  pro- 
posed cannot  be  paid.  How  can  a  people  who 
cannot  get  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat, 
while  they  pay  twelve  dollars  a  bushel  for 
their  salt,  pay  five  times  the  amount  of  taxes 
they  ever  paid  before?  Yet  that  will  be  the 
case  in  all  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac, 
Our  resources  are  competent  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  if  duly  economized  and 
skillfully  employed  in  the  way  of  anticipation. 
However,  we  must  suffer,  I  suppose,  ♦  ♦  * 
and  consider  now,  as  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  that  although  the  evils  of  resistance  are 
great,  those  of  submission  would  be  greater. 
We  must  meet,  therefore,  the  former  as  the 
casualties  of  tempests  and  earthquakes,  and 
like  them  necessarily  resulting  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world. — To  William  Short. 
vi,  400.     (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

8292.  TAXATION,  Federal  Govern- 
ment and. — I  thought  at  first  that  the  power 
of  taxation  [given  in  the  new  Federal  Consti-^ 
tution]  might  have  been  limited.  A  little  re- 
flection soon  convinced  me  it  ought  not  to  be. 
—To  F.  HoPKiNSON.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
76.    (P.,.  March  1789.) 

8293.  TAXATION,  French.— It  is  confi- 
dently believed  *  *  ♦  that -the  stamp 
tax  and  land  tax  will  be  repealed,  and  other 
means  devised  of  accommodating  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures.  Those  supposed  to  be 
in  contemplation  are  a  rigorous  levy  of  the 
old  tax  of  the  deux  vingti^mes  on  the  rich, 
who  had  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  their 
property  from  it,  as  well  as  on  the  poor,  on 
whom  it  had  principally  fallen. — To  John 
Jay.    ii,  272.    (P..  1787.) 

8294. .     The   right  of  taxation 

includes  the  idea  of  *  *  ♦  equalizing  the 
taxes  on  the  clergy  and  nobility  as  well  as 
the  commons.  The  two  former  orders  do  not 
pay  one-third  of  the  proportion  ad  valorem, 
which  the  last  pay.— To  Dr.  Currie.  ii,  544. 
(P.,  1788.) 
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8295. .    The  clergy  and  nobles 

[in  France],  by  their  privileges  and  influence, 
have  kept  their  property  in  a  great  measure 
untaxed.— To  Dr.  Price,  ii,  556.  (P.,  Jan. 
1789.) 

8296. .    Nor  should  we  wonder 

at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  con- 
stitution in  i;^-9]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

*  *  *  [the  French]  people  were  ground  to 
powder;  when  we  pass  in  review  .*  *  * 
the  oppressions  of  the  tithes,  the  taillcs,  the 
corvees,  the  gabelles,  the  farms  and  the  bar- 
riers.— Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
118.    (1821.) 

8297. .  [W^]  should  not  won- 
der at  ♦  ♦  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed 
constitution  in  17^8-9]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

♦  *  ♦  [the  French]  people  were  ground  to 
powder;  when  we  pass  in  review  the  weight 
of  their  taxes  and  the  inequality  of  their  dis- 
tribution.— Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed., 
i.  118.    (1821.) 

8298.  TAXATION,  Intemal.— Many  of 
the  opposition  [to  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion] wish  to  take  from  Congress  the  power 
of  internal  taxation.  Calculation  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  would  be  very  mischie- 
vous.^To  William  Carmichael.  ii,  550. 
(P.,  Dec.  1788.) 


.    All  are  willing  to  add  a 

bill  of  rights  [to  the  Federal  Constitution] 
but  they  fear  the  power  of  internal  taxa- 
tion will  be  abridged. — ^To  William  Short. 
ii,  S42.    (P.,  1788.) 

8300.  TAXATION,  Luxuries.— The  gov- 
ernment which  steps  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption  to  select  and 
lay  under  disproportionate  burdens  a  particu- 
lar one,  because  it  is  a  comfort,  pleasing  to 
the  taste,  or  necessary  to  the  health,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  bought,  is,  in  that  particular,  a 
tyranny. — To  Samuel  Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  252.     (M.,  1823.) 

8301.  TAXATION,  Oppressive  Eng- 
lish.— No  earthly  consideration  could  induce 
my  consent  to  contract  such  a  debt  as  Eng- 
land has  by  her  wars  for  commerce,  to  re- 
duce our  citizens  by  taxes  to  such  wretched- 
ness, as  that  laboring  sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  are  still  unable  to  afford 
themselves  bread,  or  barely  to  earn  as  much 
oatmeal  or  potatoes  as  will  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  And  all  this  to  feed  the 
avidity  of  a  few  millionary  merchants,  and  to 
keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for  the 
protection  of  their  commercial  speculations. — 
To  William  Crawford,  vii,  7.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
35.    (M.,  1816.) 

8302.  .     If   we    run    into    such 

debts,  as  that  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  meat 
and  in  our  drink,  in  our  necessaries  and  our 
comforts,  in  our  labors  and  our  amusements, 
for  our  callings  and  our  creeds,  as  the  people 
of  England  are.  our  people,  like  them,  must 
come  to  labor  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty- 


four,  give  the  earnings  of  fifteen  of  these  t: 
the  government  for  their  debts  and  daily  a 
penses ;  and  the  sixteenth  beings  insuffidest  t- 
afford  us  bread,  we  must  live,  as  they  now  61 
on  oatmeal  and  potatoes;  have  no  time  t 
think,  no  means  of  calling  the  mismanages  ^' 
account ;  but  be  glad  to  obtain  subsistence  tf 
hiring  ourselves  to  rivet  their  chains  on  tht 
necks  of  our  fellow-sufferers.  *  ♦  ♦  And 
this  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  govern- 
ments. A  departure  from  principle  in  one  in- 
stance becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second ;  tlet 
second  for  a  third ;  and  so  on,  till  the  bulk  J 
the  society  is  reduced  to  be  mere  automaton- 
of  misery,  to  have  no  sensibilities  left  but  ic€ 
sinning  and  suffering.  Then  begins,  indttt 
the  bellum  omnium  in  omnia,  which  socoe 
philosophers  observing  to  be  so  genera]  in  thii 
world,  have  mistaken  it  for  the  natural  in- 
stead of  the  abusive  state  of  man.  And  tbe 
fore  horse  of  this  frightful  team  is  public  debt 
Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  its  train 
wretchedness  and  oppression. — ^To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41.  (M. 
1816.) 

8303.  TAXATION,  Parliamentary.— We 

[Virginia  House  of  Burgesses]  cannot,  my 
Lord,  close  with  the  terms  of  that  Resolutioo 
[Lord     North's    Conciliatory     Propositv.Ti]. 

*  *  *  because  to  render  perpetual  our  ex- 
emption from  an  unjust  taxation,  we  mu^t 
saddle  ourselves  with  a  perpetual  tax,  ade- 
quate to  the  expectations,  and  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  alone;  Whereas,  we 
have  a  right  to  give  our  money,  as  the  Par- 
liament do  theirs,  without  coercion,  from  time" 
to  time,  as  public  exigencies  may  require.  We 
conceive  that  we  alone  are  the  judges  of  the 
condition,  circumstances,  and  situation  of  our 
people,  as  the  Parliament  are  of  theirs.  It 
is  not  merely  the  mode  of  raising,  but  the  free- 
dom of  granting  our  money,  for  which  we 
have  contended.  Without  this,  we  possess  no 
check  on  the  royal  prerogative;  and  what 
must  be  lamented  by  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, we  should  be  stripped  of  the  only 
means,  as  well  of  recommending  this  country 
to  the  favors  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
as  of  strengthening  those  bonds  of  amity  with 
our  fellow-subjects,  while  we  would  wish  to 
remain  indissoluble. — ^Address  to  Governor 
DuNMORE.    Ford  ed.,  i,  456.    ( 1775.) 

8304. .    By  several  acts  of  Par 

liament  *  *  *  they  [the  Ministers]  havr 
undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  with- 
out our  consent — a  right  of  which  we  have 
ever  had  the  exclusive  exercise. — ^Declara- 
tion ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i.  467. 
(July  1775.) 

8805. .    Congress  are  of  opinion 

*  *  *  that  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of 
their  [Parliament's]  pretended  power  of  taxa- 
tion being  expressly  made  commensurate  with 
the  continuing  of  our  gifts,  these  must  be  per- 
petual to  make  that  so:  whereas  no  experience 
has  shown  that  a  gift  of  perpetual  revenues  se- 
cures a  perpetual  return  of  duty  or  of  kind 
dispositions.  On  the  contrary,  the  parliament 
itself,  wisely  attentive  to  this  observation*  are 
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)  the  established  practice  of  granting  their 
ivn  money  from  year  to  year  only. — Reply  to 
ORD  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  478. 
July  1775.) 

8306. A    proposition    to    give 

ar  money,  when  accompanied  with  large 
eets  and  armies,  seems  addressed  to  our 
rars  rather  than  to  our  freedom. — Reply  to 
ORD  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  479. 
July  1775.) 

8307. .    We   think    the   attempt 

inecessary  and  unwarrantable  to  raise  upon 
5,  by  force  or  by  threats,  our  proportional 
}ntributions  to  the  common  defence,  when  all 
low  and  themselves  acknowledge,  we  have 
illy  contributed  whenever  called  to  contrib- 
te,  in  the  character  of  freemen. — Reply  to 
ord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  479. 
July  1775.) 

8308. .  The  proposition  [of  Lord 

brth]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  because  it 
nports  only  a  suspension  of  the  mode,  not  a 
•nunciation  of  the  pretended  right  to  tax  us. 
-Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford 
).,  i,  480.    (July  177s.) 

8309. .    We  had  been  so  long  in 

le  habit  of  seeing  the  British  consider  us 
lerely  as  objects  for  the  extension  of  their 
ymmerce,  and  of  submitting  to  every  duty 
r  regulation  imposed  with  that  view,  that 
e  had  ceased  to  complain  of  them.  But 
hen  they  proposed  to  consider  us  as  objects 
F  taxation,  all  the  States  took  the  alarm. — 

OTES  ON  M.  SoULis'S  WORK.     ix,  295-     FoRD 

).,  iv,  302.     (P.,  1786.) 

8310.  TAXATION,  PoUtics  and.— The 
'inciple  of  the  present  [federalist]  majority 

excessive  expense,  money  enough  to  fill  all 
leir  maws,  or  it  will  not  be  worth  the  risk 
•  their  supporting.  ♦  *  *  Paper  money 
ould  be  perilous  even  to  the  paper  men. 
othing  then  but  excessive  taxation  can  get 
;  along;  and  this  will  carry  reason  and  re- 
action to  every  man's  door,  and  particularly 
the  hour  of  election. — To  John  Taylor. 
.  2.S9.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  310.     (M.,  1798.) 

8311.  TAXATION,  Problem  of.— Taxa- 
>n  is  the  most  difficult  function  of  govem- 
ent,  and  that  against  which  their  citizens 
e  most  apt  to  be  refractory.  The  general  aim 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  mode  most  consonant 
ith  the  circumstances  and  sentiments  of  the 
untry. — Preface  to  Tracy's  Political 
roNOMY.    vi,  570.    (1816.) 

8312.  TAXATION,  PnbUc  opinion  and. 

The  purse  of  the  people  is  the  real  seat  of 
risibility.  It  is  to  be  drawn  upon  largely, 
d  they  will  then  listen  to  truths  which  could 
t  excite  them  through  any  other  organ. — To 
H.  Rowan,  iv,  257.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  281. 
i.,  1798.) 

3313. .    All  the  [party]  passions 

!   boiling  over,   and  one  who^  keeps  him- 

f  cool  and  clear  of  the  contagion,  is  so  far 

low  the  point  of  ordinary  conversation,  that 

finds    himself   isolated   in   every   society. 


However,  the  fever  will  not  last.  War,  land 
tax  and  stamp  tax,  are  sedatives  which  must 
cool  its  ardor.  They  will  bring  on  reflection, 
and  that,  with  information,  is  all  which  our 
countrymen  need,  to  bring  themselves  and 
their  affairs  to  rights. — To  James  Lewis,  Jr. 
iv,  241.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.    (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

8314.  TAXATION,  Bedress  of  griev- 
ances and.^The  privilege  of  giving  or  with- 
holding our  moneys  is  an  important  barrier 
against  the  undue  exertion  of  prerogative, 
*  *  *  and  all  history  shows  how  efficacious 
its  intercession  [is]  for  redress  of  grievances 
and  reestablishment  of  rights,  and  how  im- 
provident would  be  the  surrender  of  so  power- 
ful a  mediator. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  477.    (July  1775.) 

8315.  TAXATION,  Begulation  of.— Our 
properties,  within  our  own  territories,  shall 
[not]  be  taxed  or  regulated  by  any  power  on 
earth,  but  our  own. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  142.    Ford  ed.,  i,  447.    (1774.) 

8316.  TAXATION,  BeUgion  and.— The 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  [in  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Revised  Code]  relieved  the  peo- 
ple from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion 
not  theirs;  for  the  [Church  of  England]  Es- 
tablishment was  truly  of  the  religion  of  the 
rich,  the  dissenting  sects  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  less  wealthy  people. — Autobiog- 
raphy,   i,  49.    Ford  ed.,  i,  69.    (1821.) 

8317.  TAXATION,  Bepreeentation  and. 

— Preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple, that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by 
representatives  chosen  immediately  by  them- 
selves.—To  James  Madison,  ii,  328.  Ford 
Ei>.,  iv,  475.     (P..  1787.) 

8318. .  There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  constitutions  of  our  sev- 
eral States  all  agree,  and  which  all  cherish 
as  vitally  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  life, 
liberty,  property  and  safety  of  the  citizen. 
[One  is]  the  exclusive  right  of  legislation  and 
taxation  in  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
—To  M.  CoRAY.    vii,  323.    (M.,  1823.) 

8319.  TAXATION,  Bevolution  from 
unjust. — So  inscrutable  is  the  arrangement 
of  causes  and  consequences  in  this  world, 
that  a  two-penny  duty  on  tea,  unjustly  im- 
posed in  a  sequestered  part  of  it,  changes  the 
condition  of  all  its  inhabitants. — Autobiogra- 
phy,   i,  106.    Forded.,  i,  147.    (1821.) 

8320.  TAXATION,  Simplest  system.— 
The  simplest  system  of  taxation  yet  adopted 
is  that  of  levying  on  the  land  and  the  laborer. 
But  it  would  be  better  to  levy  the  same  sums 
on  the  produce  of  that  labor  when  collected  in 
the  barn  of  the  farmer;  because  then  if 
through  the  badness  of  the  year  he  made  little, 
he  would  pay  little.  It  would  be  better  yet 
to  levy  only  on  the  surplus  of  this  product 
above  his  own  wants.  It  would  be  better, 
too,  to  levy  it  not  in  his  hands,  but  in  those 
of  the  merchant  purchaser ;  because  though  the 
farmer  would  in  fact  pay  it,  as  the  merchant 
purchaser  would  deduct  it  from  the  origi- 
nal price  of  his  produce,  yet  the  farmer  would 
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not  be  sensible  that  he  paid  it.  This  idea 
would  no  doubt  meet  its  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions when  it  should  come  to  be  reduced  to 
practice;  yet  I  suspect  it  would  be  practical 
and  expedient.  *  *  *  What  a  comfort  to 
the  farmer  to  be  allowed  to  supply  his  own 
wants  before  he  should  be  liable  to  pay  any- 
thing, and  then  only  pay  on  his  surplus. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  16.  (P.,  Dec. 
1784.) 

8321.  TAXATION,  Xrniformity  of. ^The 
public  contributions  should  be  as  uniform  as 
practicable  from  year  to  year,  that  our  habits 
of  industry  and  of  expense  may  become 
adapted  to  them;  and  that  they  may  be  duly 
digested  and  incorporated  with  our  annual 
economy. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  198.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  398.     (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 


8.  TAXATION,  War  and.— War  re- 
quires every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit. 
— To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  57.     (P.,  1788.) 

8323.  .  Calculation  has  con- 
vinced me  that  circumstances  may  arise,  and 
probably  will  arise,  wherein  all  the  resources 
of  taxation  will  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  State.— To  General  Washington,  ii, 
533.    Ford  ed.,  v,  56.    (P.,  Dec.  1788.) 

8324.  .     Sound    principles    will 

not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry  of  our 
fellow  citizens  for  wars  to  happen  we  know 
not  when,  and  which  might  not  perhaps  hap- 
pen but  from  temptations  offered  by  that 
treasure.— First  Annual  Message,  viii,  9. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  119.    (1801.) 

8325.  TAXES,  Abolition  of  internal. — 
Other  circumstances,  combined  with  the  in- 
crease of  numbers,  have  produced  an  aug- 
mentation of  revenue  arising  from  consump- 
tion, in  a  ratio  far  beyond  that  of  population 
alone;  and  though  the  changes  of  foreign  re- 
lations now  taking  place  so  desirable  for  the 
world,  may  for  a  season  affect  this  branch  of 
revenue,  yet,  weighing  all  probabilities  of  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  of  income,  there  is  reasonable 
ground  of  confidence  that  we  may  now  safely 
dispense  with  all  the  internal  taxes — compre- 
hending excises,  stamps,  auctions,  licenses, 
carriages,  and  refined  sugars,  to  which  the 
postage  on  newspapers  may  be  added,  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  information:  and 
that  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts,  and  to  discharge  the  principals  in 
shorter  periods  than  the  laws  or  the  general 
expectation  had  contemplated.  War,  indeed, 
and  untoward  events,  may  change  this  pros- 
pect of  things,  and  call  for  expenses  which  the 
imposts  could  not  meet;  but  sound  principles 
will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry  of  our 
fellow-citizens  to  accumulate  treasure  for 
wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and  which 
might  not  perhaps  happen  but  from  the  temp- 
tations offered  by  that  treasure. — First  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  9.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  119. 
(1801.) 


8326. .    You  will   perhaps   havt 

been  alarmed,. as  some  have  been,  at  the  prop- 
osition to  abolish  the  whole  of  the  internal 
taxes.  But  it  is  perfectly  safe.  They  are 
under  a  million  of  dollars,  and  we  can  econo- 
mize the  government  two  or  three  miUion<i 
a  year.  The  impost  alone  gives  us  ten  or 
eleven  millions  annually,  increasing  at  a  com- 
pound ratio  of  six  and  two-thirds  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  consequently  doubling  in  ten 
years.  But  leaving  that  increase  for  contin- 
gencies, the  present  amount  will  support  the 
government,  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  and  discharge  the  principal  in  fifteen 
years.  If  the  increase  proceeds,  and  no  con- 
tingencies demand  it,  it  will  pay  off  the  princi- 
pal in  a  shorter  time.  Exactly  one  half  of 
the  public  debt,  to  wit,  thirty-seven  millions 
of  dollars,  is  owned  in  the  United  States. 
That  capital,  then,  will  be  set  afloat,  to  1« 
employed  in  rescuing  our  commerce  from  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  or  in  agriculture,  canals, 
bridges,  or  other  useful  enterprises.  By  sup- 
pressing at  once  the  whole  internal  taxes,  we 
abolish  three-fourths  of  the  offices  now  exist- 
ing, and  spread  over  the  land. — ^To  Johk 
Dickinson,    iv,  425.    (W.,  Dec.  1801.) 

8327. .    The    economies    of    the 

[first]  session  of  the  first  Congress,  convened 
since  republicanism  has  recovered  its  ascend- 
ency, *  *  *  have  enabled  them  to  suppress 
all  the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to  make  such 
provision  for  the  pajrment  of  their  public  debt 
as  to  discharge  that  in  eighteen  years. — To 
General  Kosciusko,  iv,  430.  (W.,  April 
1802.) 


.  The  suppression  of  un- 
necessary offices,  of  useless  establishments 
and  expenses,  enabled  us  to  discontinue  our 
internal  taxes.  These,  covering  our  land  with 
officers,  and  opening  our  doors  to  their  in- 
trusions, had  already  bc^n  that  process  of 
domiciliary  vexation  which,  once  entered,  is 
scarcely  to  be  restrained  from  reaching  suc- 
cessively every  article  of  produce  and  prop- 
erty. If  among  these  taxes  some  minor  ones 
fell  which  had  not  been  inconvenient,  it  wa> 
because  their  amount  would  not  have  paid  the 
officers  who  collected  them,  and  because,  if 
they  had  any  merit,  the  State  authorities 
might  adopt  them,  instead  of  others  less  ap- 
proved. The  remaining  revenue  on  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  articles,  is  paid  cheer- 
fully by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign 
luxuries  to  domestic  comforts,  being  collected 
on  our  seaboards  and  frontiers  only,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  transactions  of  our  mer- 
cantile citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer. 
what  mechanic,  what  laborer,  ever  sees  a  tax- 
gatherer  of  the  United  States?  These  contri- 
butions enable  us  to  support  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  to  fulfill  contracts 
with  foreign  nations,  to  extinguish  the  native 
right  of  soil  within  our  limits,  to  extend  those 
limits,  and  to  apply  such  a  surplus  to  our 
public  debts,  as  places  at  a  short  day  their 
final  redemption;  and  that  redemption  once 
effected,  the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may. 
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by  a  just  repartition  among  the  States,  and 
a  corresponding  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, be  applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers, 
canals,  roads,  artb,  manufactures,  education, 
and  other  great  objects  within  each  State.  In 
time  of  war,  if  injustice,  by  ourselves  or 
others,  must  sometimes  produce  war,  in- 
LTeased  as  the  same  revenue  will  be  increased 
jy  population  and  consumption,  and  aided  by 
:jther  resources  reserved  for  that  crisis,  it 
nay  meet  within  the  year  all  the  expenses  of 
he  year,  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
future  generations,  by  burdening  them  with 
he  debts  of  the  past.  War  will  then  be  but 
1  suspension  of  useful  works,  and  a  return 
0  a  state  of  peace,  a  return  to  the  progress  of 
mprovement. — Second  Inaugural  Address. 
,iii.  40.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  343.    (1805.) 

8329.  TAXES,  Consent  and.— He 
George  III.]  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
•xercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a 
letestable  and  unsupportable  tyranny  *  ♦  * 
)y  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
breign  jurisdiction,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
)retended  acts  of  legislation  *  *  *  for  im- 
)osing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  10, 
June  1776.) 

8330. .    He  has  combined  with 

)thers  ♦  ♦  *  for  imposing  taxes  on  us 
vithout  our  consent. — Declaration  of  Inde- 
»endence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8331. .    From  the    *    *    *   origin 

of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain]  to 
his  day,  there  never  was  a  time  when  these 
states  intimated  a  disposition  to  give  away 
H'perpetuum  their  essential  right  of  judging 
t'hether  they  should  give  or  withhold  their 
loney,  for  what  purposes  they  should  make 
he  gift,  and  what  should  be  its  continuance. — 
Resolutions  on  Peace  Propositions.  Ford 
p.,  ii.  91.     (Aug.  28,  1776.) 

8332.  TAXES,  Consumption  and.— The 
bjects  of  finance  in  the  United  States  have 
iiherto  been  very  simple;  merely  to  provide 
3r  the  support  of  the  government  on  its  peace 
iitablishment,  and  to  pay  the  debt  contracted 
I  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  means  pro- 
ided  for  these  objects  were  ample,  and  rest- 
ig  on  a  consumption  which  little  affected 
le  poor,  may  be  said  to  have  been  felt  by 
Dne. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  194.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
)5.     (P.F..  Sep.  1813.) 

8333.  TAXES,  Exact  division  of.— It 
ill  be  said  that,  though,  for  taxes,  there  may 
ways  be  found  a  divisor  which  will  appor- 
)n  them  among  the  States  according  to  num- 
;rs  exactly,  without  leaving  any  remainder, 
:t,  for  representatives,  there  can  be  no  such 
unmon  ratio,  or  divisor,  which,  applied  to 
e  several  numbers,  will  divide  them  exactly, 
ithout  a  remainder  or  fraction.  I  answer, 
en,  that  taxes  must  be  divided  exactly,  and 
prcsentatives  as  nearly  as  the  nearest  ratio 
ill  admit. — Opinion  on  Apportionment 
rLL.     vii,  596.    Ford  ed.,  v,  495.     (1792.) 

8334.  TAXES,  Excessive.— Our  taxes  are 
»vir    a   third  and  will  soon  be  half  of  our 


whole  exports;  and  when  you  add  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Governments  we  shall  be 
found  to  have  got  to  the  plenum  of  taxation 
in  ten  short  years  of  peace.  Great  Britain, 
after  centuries  of  wars  and  revolutions,  had  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war  taxed 
only  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  her  ex- 
ports.— To  Archibald  Stuart,  iv,  284.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  351.    (Pa.,  Feb.  i799) 

8336.  TAXES,  Excise.— The  excessive 
unpopularity  of  the  excise  and  bank  bills  in 
the  South,  I  apprehend,  will  produce  a  stand 
against  the  Federal  Government. — To  Will- 
iam Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  296.  (Pa.,  March 
1791.) 

8336. .    I  hope  the  death  blow  to 

that  most  vexatious  and  unproductive  of  all 
taxes  [excise]  was  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  administration,  and  believe  its 
revival  would  give  the  deathblow  to  any  ad- 
ministration  whatever. — To  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours. V,  583.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  320.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8337. .    If  the  excise  tax  could 

be  collected  from  those  who  buy  to  sell  again, 
so  as  to  prevent  domiciliary  visits  by  the  of- 
ficers, I  think  it  would  be  acceptable,  and,  I 
am  sure,  a  wholesome  tax. — To  Mr.  Nelson. 
vi,  47.     (M.,  April  1812.) 

8338.  TAXES,  Imposition  of.— No  tax 
should  ever  be  yielded  for  a  longer  term  than 
that  of  the  Congress  wanting  it,  except  when 
pledged  for  the  reimbursement  of  a  loan. — To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  195.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  395. 
(P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8339.  TAXES,  Income.— Taxes  on  con- 
sumption like  those  on  capital  or  income,  to 
be  just,  must  be  uniform. — To  Samuel 
Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  x,  252.  (M., 
1823.)     See  Taxation,  Basis  of. 

8340.  TAXES,  Land.— I  am  suggesting 
an  idea  on  the  subject  of  taxation  which 
might,  perhaps,  facilitate  much  that  business, 
and  reconcile  all  parties.  That  is  *  *  * 
to  lay  a  land  tax,  leviable  in  1798,  &c.  But  if 
by  the  last  day  of  1798,  any  State  shall  bring 
it?  whole  quota  into  the  Federal  Treasury, 
the  tax  shall  be  suspended  one  year  for  that 
State.  If  by  the  end  of  the  next  year  they 
bring  another  year's  tax,  it  shall  be  suspended 
a  second  year  as  to  them,  and  so  to  ties 
quoties  forever.  If  they  fail,  the  Federal  col- 
lectors will  go  on,  of  course,  to  make  their 
collection.  In  this  way,  those  who  prefer 
excises  may  raise  their  quota  by  excises,  and 
those  who  prefer  land  taxes  may  raise  by  land 
taxes,  either  on  the  Federal  plan,  or  on  any 
other  of  their  own  which  they  like  better. 
This  would  tend,  I  think,  to  make  the  Gen- 
eral Government  popular,  and  to  render  the 
State  Legislatures  useful  allies  and  associates 
instead  of  rivals,  and  to  mollify  the  harsh 
tone  of  government  which  has  been  asserted. 
I  find  the  idea  pleasing  to  most  of  those  to 
whom  I  have  suggested  it.  It  will  be  objected 
to  by  those  who  are  for  consolidation. — To 
Peregrine  Fitzhuch.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  136. 
(Pa.,  June  1797) 
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8341. .    I  think  that  the  matter 

of  finances,  which  has  set  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  thinking,  is  now  advanced  to  that 
point  with  us,  that  the  next  step  (and  it  is 
an  unavoidable  one),  a  land  tax,  will  awaken 
our  constituents,  and  call  for  inspection  into 
past  proceedings. — ^To  St.  George  Tucker. 
iv,  197.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  169.    (M.,  1797) 

8342. .    It    had    been    expected 

that  we  must  have  laid  a  land  tax  this  session 
[of  Congress].  However,  it  is  thought  we 
can  get  along  another  year  without  it — ^To 
Peregrine  Fitzhugh.  iv,  217.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
210.    (Pa,,  Feb.  1798.) 

8343 .  A  land  tax  is  the  de- 
cided resource  of  many  [of  the  federalists], 
perhaps  of  a  majority. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  243.    (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

8344. .   The  federalists  talk  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

of  a  land  tax.  This  will  probably  not  be  op- 
posed. The  only  question  will  be,  how  to 
modify  it.  On  this  there  may  be  a  great  di- 
versity of  sentiment.  One  party  will  want  to 
make  it  a  new  source  of  patronage  and  ex- 
pense.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  234.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  237.    (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

8345. .    The  land  tax  is  now  on 

the  carpet  to  raise  two  millions  of  dollars; 
yet  I  think  they  must  at  least  double  it,  as  the 
expenses  of  the  provisional  army  were  not 
provided  for  in  it,  and  will  require  of  itself 
four  millions  a  year. — To  James  Monroe,  iv, 
242.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  156.    (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

8346. .    In  most  of  the  middle 

and  southern  States  some  land  tax  is  now 
paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  lands  have  been  classed  and  valued, 
and  the  tax  assessed  according  to  that  valua- 
tion. In  these  an  excise  is  most  odious.  In 
the  eastern  States  land  taxes  are  odious,  ex- 
cises less  unpopular. — To  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours. V,  583.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  321.  (M.,  April 
1811.) 

8347.  TAXES,  Legislatiozi  and.— Taxes 
should  be  continued  by  annual  or  biennial  re- 
enactments.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  195.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  395.    (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8348. .  Taxes  should  be  con- 
tinued by  annuel  or  biennial  reenactments,  be- 
cause a  constant  hold,  by  the  nation,  of  the 
strings  of  the  public  purse,  is  a  salutary  re- 
straint from  which  an  honest  government 
ought  not  to  wish,  nor  a  corrupt  one  to  be 
permitted  to  be  fre^.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
195.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  395.    (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8349.  TAXES,  Necessary  wants  and. — 
Taxes  should  be  proportioned  to  what  may 
be  annually  spared  by  the  individual. — ^To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  15.  (P.,  Dec. 
1784.) 

8350.  TAXES,  Paper  money  and. — 
Every  one,  through  whose  hands  a  bill  passed, 
lost  on  that  bill  what  it  lost  in  value,  during 
the  time  it  was  in  his  hands.  This  was  a 
real  tax  on  him;  and    *    *    *    the  most  op- 


pressive of  all,  because  the  most  unequal  of  all, 
— To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  26a  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
165.    (P..  1786.) 

8351.  TAXES,  Politics  and  snppreasion 
of. — Bitter  men  are  not  pleased  with  the  sup- 
pression of  taxes.  Not  daring  to  condemn 
the  measure,  they  attack  the  motive;  and  too 
disingenuous  to  ascribe  it  to  the  honest  one 
of  freeing  our  citizens  from  unnecessar>- 
burthens  and  unnecessary  systems  of  ofike, 
they  ascribe  it  to  a  desire  of  popularity.  Bui 
every  honest  man  will  suppose  honest  acts  to 
flow  from  honest  principles,  and  the  rogues 
may  rail  without  intermission. — ^To  Da.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  iv,  426.  Ford  ed.,  viii»  128. 
(W.,  1801.) 

8352.  TAXES,  Besources  of  IntemaL — 
Whenever  we  are  destined  to  meet  events 
which  shall  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our 
countrymen,  we  have  *  *  ♦  the  comfort 
of  leaving  for  calls  like  these  the  extraordi- 
nary resources  of  loans  and  internal  taxes. — 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii.  ig.  Ford  ed  . 
viii,  185.    (Dec  1802.) 

8353.  TAXES,  Sinecores  and. — ^We  do 
not  mean  that  our  people  shall  be  burdened 
with  oppressive  taxes  to  provide  sinecures  for 
the  idle  or  the  wicked,  under  color  of  provi- 
ding for  a  civil  list. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  480.    (July  1775.) 

8354.  TAXES,  Stamp. — ^To  the  stamp  tax 
I  have  not  seen  a  man  who  is  not  totally  ir- 
reconcilable. *  *  ♦  Yet,  although  a  very 
disgusting  pill,  I  think  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion the  people  will  swallow  it,  if  their  rep- 
resentatives determine  on  it. — To  Ma.  Nel- 
son,   vi,  47.    (M.,  April  1812.) 

8355.  TAXES,  Unnecessary. — ^To  im- 
pose on  our  citizens  no  unnecessary  burden. 
*  *  *  [is  one  of]  the  landmarks  by  which 
we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceed- 
ings.— Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  21, 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  187.    (Dec.  1802.) 

8356.  TAXES,  War  and.— The  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Finance  proposes  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  millions.  This  is  a 
dashing  proposition.  But,  if  Congress  pass  it. 
I  shall  consider  it  sufficient  evidence  that  their 
constituents  generally  can  pay  the  tax.  No 
man  has  greater  confidence  than  I  have  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  to  a  rational  extent 
Whatever  they  can,  they  will.  But.  without 
either  market  or  medium,  I  know  not  how 
it  is  to  be  done.  All  markets  abroad,  and  all 
at  home  are  shut,  to  us;  so  that  we  have 
been  feeding  our  horses  on  wheat.  Before  the 
day  of  collection,  bank  notes  will  be  but  as 
oaic  leaves ;  and  of  specie,  there  is  not  within 
all  the  United  States,  one  half  of  the  proposed 
amount  of  the  taxes.  I  had  thought  myself  a« 
bold  as  was  safe  in  contemplating,  as  possible, 
an  annual  taxation  of  ten  millions,  as  fund  for 
emissions  of  treasury  notes ;  and  when  further 
emissions  should  be  necessary,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  enlarge  the  time,  than  the  tax 
for  redemption.  Our  position,  with  respect  j 
to  our  enemy,  and  our  markets,  distinguish  ^ 
us  from  all  other  nations;    inasmuch,  as  a 
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ite  of  war,  with  us  annihilates  in  an  instant 
1  our  surplus  produce,  that  on  which  we 
ipended  for  many  comforts  of  life.  This 
nders  particularly  expedient  the  throwing  a 
rt  of  the  burdens  of  war  on  times  of  peace 
id  commerce. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  395. 
)RD  ED.,  ix,  493.    (M.,  Oct.  1814.) 

B857. .     Instead  of  taxes  for  the 

lole  year's  expenses,  which  the  people  can- 
t  pay,  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  the  interest 
d  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  principal  will 
mmand  the  whole  sum,  and  throw  a  part 
the  burdens  of  war  on  times  of  peace  and 
ospcrity.— To  William  Short,  vi,  401. 
1.,  1814.) 

3358.  TAXES,  Wasted.— If  there  be  any- 
ng  amiss  in  the  present  state  of  our  affairs, 
the  formidable  deficit  lately  unfolded  to 
indicates,  I  ascribe  it  to  the  inattention  of 
ingress  to  their  duties,  to  their  unwise  dis- 
lation  and  waste  of  the  public  contributions, 
ley  seemed,  some  little  while  ago,  to  be  at  a 
>s  for  objects  whereon  to  throw  away  the 
pposed  fathomless  funds  of  the  treasury. 
♦  *  I  am  aware  that  in  one  of  their  most 
Inous  vagaries  the  people  were  themselves 
trayed  into  the  same  phrenzy  with  their 
Kescntatives.  The  deficit  produced,  and  a 
avy  tax  to  supply  it,  will,  I  trust,  bring  both 
iheir  sober  senses. — To  Thomas  Ritchie. 
,  191.    Forded.,  x,  170.    (M.,  1820.) 

3359.  TAX-OATHEBEBS,    Co0t   of.— 

ir  tax-gatherers  in  Virginia  cost  as  much  as 
'  whole  civil  list  besices. — To  James  Madi- 
*.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  16.     (P.,  1784.) 

(360.  TAX-OATHEBEBS,     Discontent 

i. — The  tax-gatherer  has  already  excited 
content. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  261. 
ID  ED.,  vii,  313.  (Pa-.  Jan,  1799) 
1361.  TAYLOB  (John),  Political  prin- 
les. — Colonel  Taylor  and  myself  have 
t\y,  if  ever,  differed  in  anv  political  principle 
importance.  Every  act  of  his  life,  and  every 
•d  he  ever  wrote,  satisfies  me  of  this. — 
Thomas  Ritchie,  vii,  191.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
.     (M.,   1820.) 

362. .    Colonel    Taylor's   book 

"  Constructions  Construed "  ♦  ♦  ♦  is 
most  loRical  retraction  of  our  governments 
he  or'ginal  and  true  principles  of  the  Con- 
ition  creating  them,  whi  h  has  appeared 
e  the  adoption  of  that  nstrument.  I  may 
perhaps  concur  in  all  its  opinions,  ^eat  and 
II.  for  no  two  men  ever  thought  alike  on  so 
ly  points.  But  on  all  important  questions, 
ontain.H  the  true  pol  tical  faith,  to  which 
-y  catholic  republican  should  steadfastlv 
I.  It  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all 
functionaries,  authoritatively,  as  a  stand- 
instruction  and  true  exposition  of  our  Con- 
it  ion.  as  understood  at  the  time  we  agreed 
t. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  2x3.  Ford 
X,  189.     (M.,  1821.) 

563.  TEA.  Duty  on.— So  inscrutable  is 
arranfl:ement  of  causes  and  consequences  in 
world,  thpt  a  two-pennv  dutv  on  tea,  un- 
!y  imposed  in  a  sequestered  part  of  it, 
iges  the  condition  of  all  its  inhabitants. — 
OBioGRAPHv.  i.  106.  Ford  ed.,  i,  i47- 
!i.)      Sec  Boston  Port  Bill. 


8364.  TEACHSBSy   Appreciation   of. — 

Respect  and  gratitude  [are]  due  to  those  Who 
devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  render  the 
youths  of  every  successive  age  fit  governors  for 
the  next. — To  Hugh  L.  White,  v,  $22,  (M.. 
1810.) 

8365.  TEKPEBy  Southern.— Our  South- 
ern sun  has  been  accused  of  sometimes  sub- 
limating the  temper  too  highly. — ^To  £.  Rut- 
ledce.  iii,  166.  Ford  ed.,  v,  197.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

8366.  TEKPEBy  Smooth.— Nothing  ena- 
bles a  man  to  get  along  in  business  so  wdl  as  a 
smooth  temper. — ^Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i,  337. 
(1808.) 

8367.  TEMPEBANCE,  At  table.— In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  [the  French]  are  far 
before  us,  because,  with  good  taste  they  unite 
temperance.  They  do  not  terminate  the  most 
sociable  meals  by  transforming  themselves  inta 
brutes. — To  Mr.  Bellini,     i,  445.     (P.,  1785.) 

8368.  TEMPEBANCE,  France  and.— I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  man  drunk  in  France, 
even  amon^  the  lowest  of  the  people. — To  Mr. 
Bellini.     -,   445.     (P.,    1785.) 

8369.  TEHPEBANCE,  Principles  of  .—I 

have  received  and  read  with  thankfulness  and 
pleasure  your  denunciation  of  the  abuses  of 
tobacco  and  wine.  Yet  however  sound  in  its. 
principles,  I  expect  it  will  be  but  a  sermon  to 
the  wind.  You  will  find  it  ♦  ♦  ♦  difficult 
to  inculcate  these  sanative  precepts  on  the  sen- 
sualities of  the  present  day. — To  Dr.  Benja- 
min Waterhouse.  vii,  252.  Ford  ed.,  x,  210. 
(M.,   1822.) 

—  TEMPEBATUBE.— See  Climate. 

8370.  TENANTS,  Por  Monticello.— The 
subject  [obtaining  tenants]  is  one  I  have  very 
much  at  heart,  for  I  find  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a 
farmer  with  the  kind  of  labor  we  have,  and  also 
subject  to  such  long  avocation. — To  S.  T. 
Mason.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  396.     (M.,  Oct.   1799.) 

8371.  TENANTS,  Seeking.— You  prom- 
ised to  endeavor  to  send  me  some  tenants.  I 
am  waiting  for  them.  ♦  -♦  ♦  Tenants  of  anv 
size  may  be  accommodated  w'th  the  number  of 
fields  suited  to  their  force.  Only  send  me  good 
people. — To  S.  T.  Mason.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  283. 
(M.,  1798.) 

8372.  TEBNANT  (J.  B.),  Hamilton 
and. — Ternant  has  at  length  openly  hoisted 
the  flag  of  monarchv  by  goins  into  deep  mourn- 
ing for  his  prince  [Louis  XVl.].  I  suspect  he 
thinks  a  cessation  of  his  visits  to  me  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  to  this  pious  duty.  A  con- 
nection between  him  and  Hamilton  seems  to 
be  springing  up. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  520. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,    193.     (Pa.,.  1793.) 

8373.  TEBNANT  (J.  B.),  ECedal  for.— 

The  Preside.it  of  the  United  States,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Primary  Executive  Council  of 
the  French  Republic,  has  expressed  his  sense  of 
your  merit,  and  his  entire  approbation  of  your 
conduct  wbHe  here.  He  has  also  charged  me  to 
convey  to  yourself  the  same  sentiments  on  his. 
part.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  obey  this  charge, 
in  bearing  witness  to  the  candor  and  integrity 
of  your  conduct  with  us,  and  to  the  share  you 
mav  justly  cla'm  in  the  cultivation  of  harmony 
and  good  understandinf^  between  the  two  nj^- 
tion<«  •  ♦  *.  As  testimony  of  the  re^rard  of  the 
United  States,  we  shall  take  an  early  occasion* 
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to  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  medal  and  chain 
of  gold  on  their  part. — To  Jean  Baptiste  Ter- 
NANT.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  263.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

8374.  TESNANT  (J.  B.),  Shifting  af- 
filiations.— When  Ternant  received  certain 
account  of  his  appointment,  thinking  he  had 
nothing  ftu-ther  to  hope  from  the  Jacobins,  he 
that  very  day  found  out  something  to  be  of- 
fended at  in  me  (in  which  I  had  been  made 
ex  officio  the  ostensible  agent  in  what  came 
from  another  quarter,  and  he  has  never  been 
undeceived),  attached  himself  intimately  to 
Hamilton,  put  on  mourninsr  for  the  King,  and 
became  a  perfect  counter-revolutioner.  A  few 
days  ago,  he  received  a  letter  from  Genet,  giving 
him  a  hope  they  will  employ  hini  in  the  army. 
On  this,  he  tacked  about  again,  became  a 
Jacobin,  and  refused  to  present  the  Viscount 
Noailles,  and  some  other  French  aristocrats 
arrived  here.  However,  he  will  hardly  have 
the  impudence  to  speak  to  me  again. — To  James 
Monroe,  iii,  549.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  340.  (Pa.,  May 
1793.) 

8375.  TEBNANT  (J.  B.),  Soldier.— Ter- 
nant establ'shed  a  solid  reputation  in  Europe 
by  his  conduct  when  Generalissimo  of  one  o^ 
the  United  Provinces,  during  their  late  dis- 
turbances ;  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  if  he 
had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  principal  prov- 
ince, instead  of  the  Rhingrave  de  Salm,  he 
would  have  saved  that  cause. — To  John  Jay.  ii, 
572.     (P.,  1789.) 

8376.  TEBBITOBY,  Acquisition  of.— I 
know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has 
been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid 
apprehension  that  the  enlargement  of  our 
territory  would  endanger  its  Union.  But 
who  can  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federa- 
tive principle  may  operate  effectively? — Sec- 
ond Inaugural  Address,  viii,  41.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  344.    (1805.)     See  Louisiana. 

—  TEBBITOBYy  Acquisition  of  Canada. 
— See  Canada. 

8377.  TEBBITOBY,  Admission  of  new 
States. — I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  ob- 
servations you  make  on  the  power  f^iven  by 
the  Constitution  to  Congress,  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union,  without  restraining  the 
subject  to  the  territory  then  constituting  the 
United  States.  But  when  I  consider  that  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  precisely  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the  Constitution 
expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the 
United  States,  I  cannot  help  believing  the  in- 
tention was  to  permit  Congress  to  admit  into 
the  Union  new  States,  which  should  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  and 
under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  CO  not  believe  it  was  meant  that 
they  might  receive  England,  Ireland.  Holland, 
&c.,  into  it,  which  would  be  the  case  on  your 
construction. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv, 
505.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  247.     (M.,  Sep.  1803.) 

8378.  TEBBITOBY,    Alienation     of.^ 

The  power  to  alienate  the  unpeopled  terri- 
tories of  any  State,  is  not  among  the  enumer- 
ated powers  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
General  Government,  and  if  we  may  go  out 
of  that  instrument,  and  accommodate  to  ex- 
igencies which  may  arise  by  alienating  the  un- 
peopled territory  of  a  State,  we  may  accom- 
modate ourselves  a  little  more  by  alienating 


that  which  is  peopled,  and  Ftill  a  little  more 
by  selling  the  people  themselves.  A  ihadc 
or  two  more  in  the  degree  of  exigency  is  a.. 
that  will  be  requisite,  and  of  that  degree  we 
shall  ourselves  be  the  judges.  However,  may 
it  not  be  hoped  that  these  questions  are  for- 
ever laid  to  rest  by  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  amendment 
*  *  *  to  the  Constitution,  declaring  ex- 
pressly that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  10 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively"?  And  if 
the  General  Government  has  no  power  to 
alienate  the  territory  of  a  State,  it  is  too  ir- 
resistible an  argument  10  deny  ourselves  the 
use  of  it  on  the  present  occasion.* — To  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.    Ford  ed.,  v,  443.     (1792.) 

8379. .     A  disastrous  war  might, 

by  necessity,  supersede  this  stipulation  [the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing 
every  State  against  the  invasion  of  its  ter- 
ritory] (as  necessity  is  above  all  law),  and 
oblige  them  to  abandon  a  part  of  a  State ;  bat 
nothing  short  of  this  can  justify  or  obtain 
such  an  abandonment. — Mississippi  River  In- 
structions, vii,  573.  Forded.,  v,  464.  (1792.) 

8380. .    We    have    neither    the 

right  nor  the  disposition  to  alienate  an  inch 
of  what  belongs  to  any  member  of  our  Union. 
— Mississippi  River  Instructions,  vii,  586 
Ford  ed.,  v,  476.    ( 1 792. ) 

8381. .     [President  Washington. 

at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  submitted  the  question] : 
"  Will  it  be  expedient  to  relinquish  to  the 
Indians  the  right  of  soil  of  any  part  of  the 
land  north  of  the  Ohio,  if  essential  to  peace  ?  * 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War,  and 
the  Attorney  General  are  of  opinion  it  will  be 
expedient  to  make  such  relinquishment  if  es- 
sential to  peace,  provided  it  do  not  include 
any  lands  sold  or  reserved  for  special  pur- 
poses (the  reservations  for  trading  places  ex- 
cepted). The  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Executive  and  Senate  have  au- 
thority to  stipulate  with  the  Indians,  and  that 
if  essential  to  peace,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
stipulate  that  we  will  not  settle  any  lands 
between  those  already  sold  or  reserved  for 
special  purposes,  and  the  lines  heretofore 
validly  established  with  the  Indians. — Opin- 
ion ON  Indian  War.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  191.  (Feb. 
1793.) 

8382. .  I  considered  [at  a  Cabi- 
net meeting]  that  the  Executive,  with  either 
or  both  branches  of  the  Le^slature,  could  not 
alien  any  part  of  our  territory;  that  by  the 
law  of  nations  it  was  settled,  that  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  society  was  so  funda> 
mental,  that  it  could  not  be  dismembered  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  except,  1,  where 
all  power  was  delegated  to  them  (as  in  jhe 
case  of  despotic  governments),  or,  2,  where  it 
was  expressly  delegated ;  that  neither  of  these 
delegations  had  been  made  to  our  General 
(government  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  no 
right  to  dismember  or  alienate  any  portion  of 
territory  once  ultimately  consolidated  with  u^ ; 
and  that  we  could  no  more  cede  to  the  Indian> 

*  The  navigation  of  the  Missisftippi  River  was  t>r 
subject  under  consideration.— Editor. 
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an  to  the  English  or  Spaniards,  as  it  might, 
cording  to  adcnowledged  principles,  remain 
irrevocably  and  eternally  with  the  one  as  the 
her.  But  I  thought,  that  as  we  had  a  right 
I  sell  and  settle  lands  once  comprehended 
ithin  our  lines,  so  we  might  forbear  to  ex- 
cise that  right,  retaining  the  property  till 
rcumstances  should  be  more  favorable  to 
e  settlement,  and  this  I  agreed  to  do  in  the 
esent  instance,  if  necessary  for  peace.— 
HE  Anas,  ix,  137.  Ford  ed.,  i,  219.  (Feb. 
93.) 

8383. .    The  Cabinet  met  *  ♦  * 

I  the  subject  of  your  [President  Washing- 
n's]  circular  letter,  and  agreed  on  all  points, 
cept  as  to  the  power  of  ceding  territory,  on 
hich  point  there  remained  the  same  differ- 
ce  of  opinion  as  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
ssed  in  your  presence. — ^To  President 
ASHiNGTON.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  212.  (Pa.,  April 
93.) 


8384. 


The  negotiators  at  Ghent 


e  agreed  in  everything  except  as  to  a  rag  of 
aine,  which  we  cannot  yield  nor  they  se- 
jusly  care  about. — To  Mrs.  Trist.  D.  L.  J. 
9.     (M.,  Dec.  1814.) 

8385.  TEBBITOBY,  Axmexatlozi  of 
inada. — ^That  Bonaparte  would  give  us  the 
oridas  to  withhold  intercourse  with  the  resi- 
le of  the  [Spanish]  colonies  cannot  be 
)ubted.  But  that  is  no  price;  because  they 
e  ours  in  the  first  moment  of  the  first  war; 
id  until  a  war  they  are  of  no  particular 
cessity  to  us.    But,  although  with  difiiculty, 

will  consent  to  our  receiving  Cuba  into 
ir  Union,  to  prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico  and 
e  other  provinces.  That  would  be  a  price, 
id  I  would  immediately  erect  a  column  on 
e  southernmost  limit  of  Cuba  and  inscribe 
I  it  a  n^  plus  ultra  as  to  us  in  that  direction, 
e  should  then  have  only  to  include  the 
rth  in  our  Confederacy,  which  would  be,  of 
urse,  in  the  first  war,  and  we  should  have 
ch  an  empire  for  liberty  as  she  has  never 
rveyed  since  the  creation;  and  I  am  per- 
aded  no  Constitution  was  ever  before  so 
ill  calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire 
d  self-government.— To  President  Madi- 
N.    v,  444.    (M.,  April  1809.)    See  Canada. 

8386.  TEBSITOBY,  British  acquisition 
American. — The    consequences   of   their 

le  British]  acquiring  all  the  country  on  our 
)ntier,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Mary's, 
;  loo  obvious  to  you  to  need  development. 
)u  will  readily  see  the  dangers  which  would 
m  environ  us.  We  wish  you,  therefore,  to  in- 
nate to  them  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent 
enterprises  of  this  kind ;  that  we  should  con- 
iiplate  a  change  of  neighbors  with  extreme 
easiness ;  and  that  a  due  balance  on  our 
rders  is  not  less  desirable  to  us,  than  a 
lance  of  power  in  Europe  has  always  ap- 
ared  to  them.  We  wish  to  be  neutral,  and 
?  will  be  so,  if  they  tvill  execute  the  treaty 
f  peace]  fairly,  and  attempt  no  conquests 
joining  us.  The  first  condition  is  just ;  the 
:ond  imposes  no  hardship  on  them.  They 
mot  complain  that  the  other  dominions  of 


Spain  would  be  so  narrow  as  not  to  leave 
them  room  enough  for  conquest.* — To  Gou- 
VERNEUR  Morris,  iii,  182.  Ford  ed.,  v,  224. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

8387. .    It   was   evident   to   me 

that  the  British  had  it  in  view  to  claim  a  slice 
on  our  north-western  quarter,  that  they  may 
get  into  the  Mississippi;  indeed,  I  thought 
it  presented  as  a  .sort  of  make-weight  with 
the  posts  to  compensate  the  great  losses  their 
citizens  had  sustained  by  the  infractions  [of 
the  treaty  of  peace]  charged  on  us.— The 
Anas,  ix,  428.  Ford  ed.,  i,  196.  (June 
1792.) 

8388.  TEBBITOBY,  Cession  of  North- 

west.^The  territories  contained  within  the 
charters  erecting  the  Colonies  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  are 
hereby  ceded,  released,  and  forever  confirmed 
to  the  people  of  those  Colonies  respectively, 
with  all  the  rights  of  property,  jurisdiction 
and  government,  and  all  other  rights  whatso- 
ever which  might  at  any  time,  heretofore,  have 
been  claimed  by  this  colony  [Virginia].  The 
western  and  northern  extent  of  this  country 
shall  in  all  other  respects  stand  as  fixed  by 
the  charter  of until,  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, one  or  more  Territories  shall  be  laid 
off  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  for 
new  colonies,  which  colonies  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  same  fundamental  laws  con- 
tained in  this  instrument,  and  shall  be  free 
and  independent  of  this  Colony  and  of  all 
the  world. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  25.  (June  1776.)  See  Western 
Territory. 


.    The   General    Assembly 

shall  have  power  to  sever  from  this  State  all 
or  any  parts  of  its  territory  westward  of  the 
Ohio,  or  of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha. — Proposed  Constitution  for 
Virginia,  viii,  446.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  325. 
(1783.) 

8390. .    I  do  myself  the  honor  of 

transmitting  to  your  Excellency  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth, entered  into  in  consequence  of  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  September  6th,  1780, 
on  the  subject  of  confederation.  I  shall  be 
rendered  very  happy  if  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  equally  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  that  important  convention,  shall  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  equally  to  its  completion.  This 
single  event,  could  it  take  place  shortly,  would 
overweigh  every  success  which  the  enemy 
[England]  have  hitherto  obtained,  and  render 
desperate  the  hopes  to  which  those  successes 
have  given  birth. — To  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, i,  287.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  423.  (R.,  January 
17,  1781.) 

8391.  TEBBITOBY,  Constitution  and. 
^No  constitution  was  ever  before  so  well 
calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire  .and 
self-government. — To  President  Madison,  v, 
444.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

•  Morris  was  then  informal  agrent  of  the  Unitert 
States  in  London.  It  was  feared  that  England  wouKt 
wrest  Lonisiana  from  Spain.— Editor. 
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—  TEBBITOBY,  Constitution  and  ac- 
quisition of  foreign — See  Louisiana. 

8392.  TEBBITOBY,  Cuba.^I  candidly 
confess  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the 
most  interesting  addition  which  could  ever  be 
made  to  our  system  of  States.— To  President 
Monroe,  vii,  316.  Ford  ed.,  x,  278.  (M., 
1823.)    See  Cuba. 

8393.  TEBBITOBY,  Disputed.— The 
Colony  of  Virginia  does  not  entertain  a  wish 
that  one  inch  should  be  added  to  theirs  from 
the  territory  of  a  sister  Colony  *  *  *  . 
The  decision,  whatever  it  be,  will  not  annihi- 
late the  lands.  They  will  remain  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Americans,  and  whether  these  be 
counted  in  the  members  of  this  or  that  of  the 
United  States  will  be  thought  a  matter  of 
little  moment. — Letter  to  Pennsylvania 
Convention.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  65.    (July  1776.) 

8394.  TEBBITOBY,  Dissensions  and.— 
The  larger  our  association,  the  less  will  it  be 
shaken  by  local  passions. — Second  Inaugural 
Address,    viii,  41.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  344-    (1805.) 

8395. .    It  seems  that  the  smaller 

the  society  the  bitterer  the  dissensions  into 
which  it  breaks.  Perhaps  this  observation 
answers  all  the  objections  drawn  by  Mr. 
[John]  Adams  from  the  small  republics  of 
Italy.  I  believe  ours  is  to  owe  its  permanence 
to  its  great  extent,  and  the  smaller  portion 
comparatively,  which  can  ever  be  convulsed 
at  one  time  by  local  passions. — To  Governor 
Robert  Williams,  v,  209.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  167. 
(W.,  1807.) 

8396. .  The  extent  of  our  terri- 
tory secures  it,  I  hope,  from  the  vindictive 
passions  of  the  petty  incorporations  of  Greece. 
—To  Elbridge  Gerry,  vi,  63.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
360.     (M.,  1812.) 

8397. .     I  see  our  safety  in  the 

extent  of  our  confederacy,  and  in  the  prob- 
ability that  in  the  proportion  of  that  the  sound 
parts  will  always  be  sufficient  to  crush  out 
local  poison.— To  Horatio  G.  Spafford.  vi, 
335.    (M.,  1814.) 

8398. .     I   still  believe  that  the 

western  extension  of  our  territory  will  ensure 
its  duration,  by  overruling  local  factions, 
which  might  shake  a  smaller  association. — To 
Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford  ed.,  x,  192. 
(M.,  1821.) 

8899.  TEBBITOBY,  European  influence 
in  American. — We  consider  their  interests 
[Cuba  and  Mexico]  and  ours  as  the  same, 
and  that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude 
all  European  influence  from  this  hemisphere. 
— To  Governor  Claiborne,  v,  381.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  213.     (W.,  Oct.  1808.) 

8400.  TEBBITOBY,  I^ansion  of.— 
Our  confeceracy  must  be  viewed  as  the  nest 
from  which  all  America,  North  and  South,  is 
to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not 
to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  Conti- 
nent to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards. 
Those  countries  cannot  be  in  better  hands. 
My  fear  is  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold 


them  till  our  population  can  be  sufficientlj 
advanced  to  gain  it  from  them  piece  by  piece. 
—To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  518.  Fokd  ed.. 
iv,  188.    (P..  1786.) 

8401. ,  However  our  present  in- 
terests may  restrain  us  within  our  own  limits, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  look  forward  to  distant 
times,  when  our  rapid  multiplication  will  ex- 
pand itself  beyond  those  limits,  and  cover  the 
whole  northern,  if  not.the  southern  continent 
with  a  people  speaking  the  same  language, 
governed  in  similar  forms,  and  by  similar  laws 
*  *  *  .—To  James  Monroe,  iv,  420.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  105.    (W.,  Nov.  1801.) 

8402.  TEBBITOBY,  Good  soverainent 

and'^Our  present  federal  limits  are  not  too 
large  for  good  government,  nor  will  the  in- 
crease of  votes  in  Congress  produce  any  ill 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown  the 
little  divisions  at  present  existing  there. — ^To 
Archibald  Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  188. 
(P.,  Jan.  1786.) 

8403.  TEBBITOBY,  Holdincf  foreign.— 

The  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  for 
our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  in- 
corporating foreign  nations  into  our  Union. 
The  Executive  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occur- 
rence [Louisiana  purchase]  which  so  much 
advances  the  good  of  their  country,  have  cone 
an  act  beyond  the  Constitution.  The  Legis- 
lature in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical 
subtleties,  and  risking  themselves  like  faith- 
ful servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and 
throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doing 
for  them  unauthorized,  what  we  know  they 
would  have  done  for  themselves  had  the> 
been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  oi 
a  guardian,  investing  the  money  of  his  ward 
in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent  territory; 
and  saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did  this  for 
your  good ;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind  you : 
you  may  disavow  me,  and  I  must  get  out  of 
the  scrape  as  I  can.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
risk  myself  for  you.  But  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
avowed by  the  nation,  and  their  act  of  in- 
demnity will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  Con- 
stitution, by  more  strongly  marking  out  its 
lines.— To  John  C.  Brecka^ridge.  iv,  500. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  244.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

8404.  TEBBITOBY,  Naval  defence  and. 
— Nothing  should  ever  be  accepted  which 
would  require  a  navy  to  defend  it. — To  Ptassi- 
DENT  Madison,    v,  445.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

8406.  TBBBITOBY,     Pacific.— On    the 

waters  of  the  Pacific,  we  can  found  no  claim 
in  right  of  Louisiana.  If  we  claim  that  coun- 
try at  all,  it  must  be  on  Astor's  scttlcmetit 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  jus  gentium  of  America,  that  when 
a  civilized  nation  takes  possession  of  the 
mouth  of  a  river  in  a  new  cotmtry.  that 
possession  is  considered  as  including  all  its 
waters.— To  John  Melish.  vii,  51.  (M.,  i8ib.) 

8406.  TEBBITOBY,  Preservation  of.— 
Were  we  to  give  up  half  our  territory  [Mb-  . 
sissippi  region]  rather  than  engage  in  a  just 
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rar  to  preserve  it,  we  should  not  keep  the 
ther  half  long. — Instructions  to  William 
Iarmichael.     ix,    412.     Ford   ed.,   v,   226. 

IW) 

—  TEBSITOBT,  Purchaae  of  Florida.— 
ee  Florida. 

8407.  TERBITOBT,  PurchasM  of  In- 
[an.— -To  be  prepared  against  the  occupation 
-  Louisiana  by  a  powerful  and  enterprising 
•ople  [the  French],  it  is  important  that,  set- 
ng  less  value  on  interior  extension  of  pur- 
lases  from  the  Indians,  we  bend  our  wnole 
ews  to  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the 
»untry  on  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to 
(  northern  regions,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
escnt  as  strong  a  front  on  our  western  as 
I  our  eastern  border,  and  plant  on  the  Mis- 
>sippi  itself  the  means  of  its  own  defence.  We 
•w  own  from  31**  to  the  Yazoo,  and  hope  this 
ninier  to  purchase  what  belongs  to  the  Choc- 
ws  from  the  Yazoo  up  to  ther  boundary, 
I)posed  to  be   about   opposite  the  mouth   of 

kansas.    We  wish  at  the  same  time  to  begin 

your  quarter,  for  which  there  is  at  present 

favorable  opening.  The  Cahokias  extinct, 
r  are  entitled  to  their  country  by  our  para- 
>unt  sovereignty.  The  Peorias,  we  under- 
ind.  have  all  been  driven  off  from  their 
untry,  and  we  mtgrht  claim  it  in  the  same 
ly;  but  as  we  understand  there  is  one  chief 
Tiain'nK,  who  would,  as  the  survivor  of  the 
be.  sell  the  right,  it  is  better  to  give  him 
:h  terms  as  will  make  him  easy  for  life,  and 
ce  a  conveyance  from  him.  The  Kaskaskias 
ng  reduced  to  a  few  families,  I  presume  we 
y  purchase  their  whole  country  for  what 
uld  plaee  every  individual  of  them  at  his 
;e.  and  be  a  small  price  to  us, — ^av  by  laying 

for  each  family,  wherever  they  would 
)ose  it.  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate, 
acent  to  each  other,  enclosing  the  whole 
a  s'n^lc  fence,  and  giving  them  such  an 
luity  in  money  or  goods  forever  as  would 
ce  them  in  happiness;  and  we  might  take 
m  also  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
tes.  Thus  possessed  of  the  rights  of  these 
>es.  we  should  proceed  to  the  settling  of  their 
indaries  with  the  Pottawatamies  and  Kicka- 
s,  claiming  all  doubtful  territory,  but  pay- 
them  a  pr  ce  for  the  relinquishment  of  their 
current  claim,  and  even  prevailing  on  them, 
>ossib]e.  to  cede,  for  a  price,  such  of  their 
I  unquestioned  territory  as  would  give  us  a 
venient  northern  boundary.  Before  broach- 
this.  and  whi'c  we  are  bargaining  with  the 
kaskias,    the   minds   of   the    Pottawatamies 

K'ckapoos  should  be  soothed  and  concili- 
!  by  liberalities  and  sincere  assurances  of 
ndship.  Perhaps  by  sending  a  well-(^ualified 
-acter  to  stay  some  time  in  Duquom's  vil- 
.  as  if  on  other  business,  and  to  sound  him 

•ntroducc  the  subject  by  degrees  to  his 
i  and  that  of  the  other  heads  of  families, 
Icating  in  the  way  of  conversation,  all 
e  considerations  which  prove  the  advan- 
s  they  would  receive  by  a  cession  on  these 
s.  the  object  might  be  more  easily  and  ef- 
lally  obtained  than  by  abruptly  proposing  it 
hem  at  a  formal  treaty.  Of  the  means. 
?ver,  of  obtaining  what  we  wish,  you  will 
he   best  judge;  and  I  have -given  you  this 

of  the  system  which  we  suppose  will  best 
lote  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  our- 
s,  and  finally  consolidate  our  whole  coun- 
nto  one  nation  only;  that  you  may  be  en- 
1  the  better  to  adapt  your  means  to  the 
rt.  for  this  purpose  we  have  given  you  a 
ral  commission  for  treating. — To  Governor 
tisoN.     iv,  473.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 


8408. .    The  crisis  is  pressing: 

whatever  can  now  be  obtatned  must  be  obtained 
quickly.  The  occupation  of  New  Orleans, 
hourly  expected,  by  the  French,  is  already  felt 
like  a  li^ht  breeze  by  the  Indians.  You  know 
the  sentiments  they  entertain  of  that  nation; 
under  the  hope  of  their  protection  they  wijl  -m- 
raediately  stiffen  against  cessions  of  lands  to  us. 
We  had  better,  therefore,  do  at  once  what  can 
now  be  done.  This  letter  is  to  be  considered 
as  private.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  will  perceive  how  sa- 
credly it  must  be  kept  within  your  own  breast, 
and  especially  how  improper  to  be  understood 
by  the  Indians.  For  their  interests  and  their 
tranquillity,  it  is  best  they  should  see  only  the 
present  age  of  their  history. — ^To  Governor 
Harrison,  iv,  474.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

8409. .    As  a  means  of  increasing 

the  security,  and  providing  a  protection  for  our 
lower  possessions  on  the  Mississippi,  I  think  it 
also  all  important  to  press  on  the  Indians,  as 
steadily  and  strenuously  as  they  can  bear,  the 
extension  of  our  purchases  on  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Yazoo  upwards;  and  to  encourage  a 
settlement  along  the  whole  length  of  that  river, 
that  't  may  possess  on  its  own  banks  the  means 
of  defending  itself,  and  presenting  as  strong 
a  frontier  on  our  western  as  we  have  on  our 
eastern  border.  We  have,  therefore,  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Dickinson  taking,  on  the 
Tombigbee,  only  as  much  as  will  cover  our 
actual  settlements,  to  transfer  the  purchase  from 
the  Choctaws  to  their  lands  westward  of  the 
Big  Black,  rather  than  the  fork  of  Tombigbee 
and  Alabama,  which  has  been  offered  by  them  in 
order  to  pay  their  debt  to  Ponton  and  Leslie. 
I  have  confident  expectations  of  purchasing  this 
summer  a  good  breadth  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  which  would  settle  immediately  and 
thickly ;  and  we  should  then  have  between  that 
settlement  and  the  lower  one,  only  the  unin- 
habited lands  of  the  Chickasaws  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; on  which  we  could  be  working  at  both 
ends.  You  will  be  sensible  that  the  preced'ng 
views,  as  well  those  which  respect  the  Euro- 
pean powers  as  the  Indians,  are  such  as  should 
not  be  formally  declared,  but  be  held  as  a  rule 
of  action  to  govern  the  conduct  of  those  within 
whose  agency  they  lie ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  instead  of  having  it  said  to  you  in  an  of- 
ficial letter,  committed  to  records  wh'ch  are 
open  to  many,  I  have  thought  it  better  that 
you  should  learn  my  views  from  a  private  and 
confidential  letter,  and  be  enabled  to  act  upon 
them  yourself,  and  guide  others  into  them. — 
To  Governor  Claiborne,  iv,  487.  (W.,  May 
1803.) 

8410. .    Another    important    ac- 

fjuisition  of  territory  has  also  been  made  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  friendly 
tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  with  which  we  have 
nev^r  had  a  difference,  reduced  by  the  wars 
and  wants  of  savage  life  to  a  few  individuals 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  has  transferred  its  country  to  the 
United  States,  reserving  only  for  its  members 
what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  an  agri- 
cultural way.  The  considerations  stipulated  are 
that  we  shall  extend  to  them  our  patronage  and 
protection,  and  give  them  certain  annual  aid? 
in  money,  in  implements  of  agriculture,  and 
other  articles  of  their  choice.  This  country, 
among  the  most  fertile  within  our  limits,  ex- 
tending alon^if  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  to  and  up  tne  Ohio,  though  not 
so  necessary  as  a  barrier  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  other  bank,  may  yet  be  well  worthy  of 
being   laid   open   to   immediate   settlement,   as 
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its  inhabitants  may  descend  with  rapidity  in 
support  of  the  lower  country  should  future  cir- 
cumstances expose  that  to  foreign  enterprise. — 
Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  25.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  269.     (Oct.  1803.) 

8411. .  On  this  side  the  Missis- 
sippi, an  important  relinquishment  of  native 
title  has  been  received  trom  the  Delawares. 
That  tribe,  desiring  to  extinguish  in  their  people 
the  spir't  of  hunting,  and  to  convert  superfluous 
lands  into  the  means  of  improving  what  they 
retain,  have  ceded  to  us  all  the  country  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  south  of,  and  includ- 
ing the  road  from  the  rapids  towards  Vincennes, 
for  which  they  are  to  receive  annuities  in  ani- 
mals and  mplements  for  agriculture,  and  in 
other  necessaries.  This  acquisition  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but 
as  fronting  three  hundred  miles  on  the  Ohio, 
and  near  half  that  on  the  Wabash.  The  prod- 
uce of  the  settled  countries  descending  those 
rivers  will  no  longer  pass  in  review  of  the  In- 
dian frontier  but  in  a  small  portion,  and  with 
the  cession  heretofore  made  with  the  Kaskas- 
ki.is,  nearly  consolidates  our  possessions  north 
of  the  Ohio,  in  a  very  respectamc  breadth,  from 
Lake  Eric  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Pianke- 
shaws  having  some,  claim  to  the  country  ceded 
by  the  Delawares.  \  t  has  been  thought  best  to 
quiet  that  by  fair  purchase  also. — Fourth  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  37.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  330. 
(Nov.  1804.) 

8412. .    The   northern    [Indian] 

tribes  have  sold  to  us:  the  lands  between  the 
Connecticut  Reserve,  and  the  former  Indian 
boundary;  and  those  on  the  Ohio,  from  the 
same  boundary  to  the  Rapids,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable depth  inland.  The  Chickasaws  and  Cher- 
okees  have  sold  us  their  country  between  the 
two  districts  of  and  adjacent  to  the  two  d's- 
tricts  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Creeks,  the  residue 
of  their  lands  in  the  fork  of  Ocraulgec,  up  to  the 
river  which  we  expect  is  by  this  time  ceded  by 
are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  consolidate 
disjointed  parts  of  our  settled  country,  and  ren- 
der their  intercourse  secure;  and  the  second 
particularly  so,  as  with  the  small  point  on  the 
river  which  we  expect  is  by  this  time  ceded  by 
the  Piankeshaws.  it  completes  our  possession  of 
the  whole  of  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  "ts 
source  to  near  its  mouth,  and  the  navigation  of 
that  river  is  thereby  rendered  forever  safe  to 
our  citizens  settled  and  settling  on  its  extensive 
waters. — Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  52. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  394.     ^Dec.  1805.) 

8413.  TEKKITOKT^Bepublicanism  and. 
—The  late  chapter*  of  our  history  *  *  * 
furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
Montesquieu's  doctrine,  that  a  republic  can 
be  preserved  only  in  a  small  territory.  The 
reverse  is  the  truth.  Had  our  territory  been 
even  a  third  only  of  what  it  is,  we  were  gone. 
But  while  frenzy  and  delusion,  like  an  epi- 
demic, gained  certain  parts  the  residue  re- 
mained sound  and  untouched,  and  held  on 
till  their  brethren  coull  recover  from  the 
temporary  delusion.— To  Nathaniel  Niles. 
iv  376.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

8414. .  While  smaller  govern- 
ments are  better  adapted  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
jects of  society,  larger  confederations  more 
effectually  secure  independence,  and  the  pres- 

♦  The  Presidential  contest  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.—Editor. 


ervation  of  republican  government. — ^To  th£ 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397,  ( W.,  ilay 
1801.) 

8415. .     I  have  much  confidence 

that  we  shall  proceed  successfully  for  ages  to 
come,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
Montesquieu,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger 
the  extent  of  country,  the  more  firm  its  re- 
publican structure,  if  founded,  not  on  con- 
quest, but  in  principles  of  compact  and  equal- 
ity. My  hope  of  its  duration  is  built  much  on 
the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of  life  going 
hand  in  hand  with  the  enlargement  of  tern- 
tory,  and  the  belief  that  men  are  disposed  to 
live  honestly,  if  the  means  of  doing  so  are 
open  to  them. — To  M.  de  Marbois.  vii.  77. 
(M.,  1817.) 

8416.  TBBBITOBT,  Seizure.— I  con- 
sider war  between  France  and  England  a- 
unavoidable.  *  *  *  In  this  conflict,  our 
neutrality  will  be  cheaply  purchased  by  a  ces- 
sion of  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas;  because  taking  part  in  the  war,  we 
could  so  certainly  seize  and  securely  hold  them 
and  more.  And  although  it  would  be  unwise 
in  us  to  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  accession  to  our  ter- 
ritory even  by  force,  if  not  obtainable  other- 
wise, yet  it  is  infinitely  more  desirable  to 
obtain  it  with  the  blessing  of  neutrality  rather 
than  the  curse  of  war. — To  Governor  Clm- 
BORNE.    iv,  487.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

8417. .  You  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable sooner  to  take  possession  of  adjacent 
territories.  But  we  know  that  they  are  our-i 
the  first  moment  that  any  war  is  forced  upon 
us  for  other  causes,  that  we  are  at  hand  to 
anticipate  their  possession,  if  attempted  by 
any  other  power,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
are  lengthening  the  term  of  our  prosperity, 
liberating  our  revenues,  and  increasing  our 
power. — To  General  Armstrong,  v,  axx. 
(W.,  March  1809.) 

8418.  TEBBITOBY,  Spanish  preten^ 
sions. — I  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  Spain 
to  our  territory  north  of  the  thirty-first  de- 
gree, and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  never 
merited  the  respect  of  an  answer  [to  Spain  1 : 
and  *  *  *  it  has  been  admitted  at  Madrid 
that  they  were  not  to  be  maintained. — To 
William  Carmichael.  iii,  173.  Ford  ed..  v. 
217.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

8410.  TESTS,  Beligions.— The  proscri- 
bing any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  con- 
fidence, by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of 
being  called  to  offices  of  trust  or  emolumeot. 
unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  re- 
ligious opinion,  is  depriving  him  injuJiciou:»]\ 
of  those  privileges  and  advantages,  to  which 
in  common  witfi  his  fellow  citizens,  he  has 
a  natural  right. — Statute  of  Reugious  Free- 
dom.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  238.    (1779.) 

8420. .    All  men  shall  be  free  to 

profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion;  and     *    *    *  - 
the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge.  ^ 
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affect  their  civil  capacities. — Statute  of 
iGious    Freedom.       Ford    ed.,     ii,     239. 

-  THANKSQIVINO.— See  Fast  Days. 

421.  THEATBES,  UtlUty  of.— I  have 
er  expressed  an  objection  to  the  part  of 
r  plan  relative  to  the  theatre.  The  utility  of 
in  America  is  a  great  question  on  which  I 
'  be  allowed  to  have  an  opinion;  but  it  is 
for  me  to  decide  on  it,  nor  to  object  to  the 
>osaI  of  establishing  one  at  Richmond.  The 
'  objection  to  your  plan  which  I  have  ever 
e,  is  that  *  *  *  I  feared  it  was  too  ex- 
ivc  for  the  poverty  of  t*.c  country.  You 
ove  the  objection  by  observing  it  is  to 
nd  to  several  States.  Whether  professors 
frant  from  one  State  to  another  may  suc- 
1,  I  am  unable  to  say,  having  never  known 
experiment  of  it.  The  fear  that  these  pro- 
}rs  may  be  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
s,  has  determined  me  not  to  meddle  in  the 
ness  at  all. — To  M.  db  Quesnay.  H,  346. 
1788.) 

122.  THEOBT,  Demolishing. — ^Theories 
more  easily  demolished  than  rebuilt. — To 
.  James  Madison,    ii,  430.    (P.,  1788.) 

L2d.  THEOBT,  Imagination  and.— The 

lent  a  person  forms  a  theory,  his  imagina- 
sees,  in  every  object,  only  the  traits  which 
ir  that  theory. — To  Charles  Thomson. 
76.    Ford  ed..  iv,  447.    (P.,  1787.) 

L24.  THEOBT,  Vletims  of  .^Men  come 
business  at  first  with  visionary  principles, 
practice  alone  which  can  correct  and  con- 
1  them  to  the  actual  current  of  affairs.  In 
meantime,  those  to  whom  their  errors 
J  first  applied  have  been  their  victims. — 
^ames  Madison,  ii,  408.  Ford  ed.,  v,  16. 
1788.) 

:25.  THIRD  TEBM,  Age  and.-— I  owe 
much  thankfulness  for  the  favorable  opin- 
yrou  entertain  of  my  services,  and  the  as- 
nee  expressed  that  they  would  again  be 
stable  in  the  Executive  chair.  But  I  was 
tre  in  stating  age  as  one  of  the  reasons 
ty  retirement  from  office,  beginning  then 
;  conscious  of  its  effects,  and  now  much 
'.  sensible  of  them.  Senile  inertness  is 
vhat  is  to  save  our  country ;  the  conduct 
war  requires  the  vigor  and  enterprise  of 
ger  heads.  All  such  undertakings,  there- 
are  out  of  the  question  with  me,  and  I 
»o  with  the  greater  satisfaction  when  I 
•m plate  the  person  to  whom  the  Execu- 
powers  were  handed  over. — To  Thomas 
.OURNOY.     vi,  82.     (M.,  Oct.  1812.) 

26.  THIBD  TEKM,  Constitution  and. 
ur  approbation  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
i  mc  to  retire  from  the  honorable  station 
fiich  my  countrymen  had  placed  me,  is 
roof  of  your  devotion  to  the  principles 
ir  Constitution.  These  are  wisely  op- 
[  to  all  perpetuations  of  power,  and  to 
practice  which  may  lead  to  hereditary 
ishments.— -Reply  to  Address,  v,  473. 
1809.) 

JT.  THIBD  TEBM,  Dangers  of. — My 
)n  originally  was  that  the  President  of 
Tnited   States  should  have  been  elected 


for  seven  years,  and  forever  ineligible  after- 
wards. I  have  since  become  sensible  that 
seven  years  is  too  long  to  be  irremovable,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  peaceable  way  of  with- 
drawing a  man  in  midway  who  is  doing 
wrong.  The  service  for  eight  years,  with  a 
power  to  remove  at  the  end  of  the  first  four, 
comes  nearly  to  my  principle  as  corrected  by 
experience ;  and  it  is  in  adherence  to  that,  that 
I  determine  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  my 
second  term.  The  danger  is  that  the  indul- 
gence and  attachments  of  the  people  will  keep 
a  man  in  the  chair  ifter  he  becomes  a  dotard, 
that  reelection  through  life  shall  become  habit- 
ual, and  election  for  life  follow  that.  Gen- 
eral Washington  set  the  example  of  voluntary  , 
retirement  after  eight  years.  I  shall  follow  , 
it.  And  a  few  more  precedents  will  oppose 
the  obstacle  of  habit  to  any  one  after  awhile 
who  shall  endeavor  to  extend  his  term.  Per- 
haps it  may  beget  a  disposition  to  establish  it 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  doing  right,  therefore,  in  pursuing 
my  principle.  I  had  determined  to  declare  my 
intention,  but  I  have  consented  to  be  silent 
on  the  opinion  of  friends,  who  think  it  best 
not  to  put  a  continuance  out  of  my  power 
in  defiance  of  all  circumstances.  There  is, 
however,  but  one  circumstance  which  could 
engage  my  acquiescence  in  another  election; 
to  wit,  such  a  division  about  a  successor,  as 
might  bring  in  a  monarchist  But  that  cir- 
cumstance is  impossible. — ^To  John  Taylor. 
iv,  565-    Fow>  BD-.  viii,  339.    (W.,  Jan.  1805.) 

8428. If  some  period  be  not 

fixed,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  practice, 
to  the  services  of  the  First  Magistrate,  his 
office,  though  nominally  elective,  will,  in  fact, 
be  for  life ;  and  that  will  soon  degenerate  into 
an  inheritance. — To  Mr.  Weaver,  v,  89.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

8429. .    That   there   are   in   our 

country  a  great  number  of  characters  entirely 
equal  to  the  management  of  its  affairs,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  have  not 
had  opportunities  of  making  themselves 
known  to  their  fellow  citizens ;  but  many  have 
had,  and  the  only  difficulty  will  be  to  choose 
among  them.  These  changes  are  necessary, 
too,  for  the  security  of  republican  government. 
—To  Mr.  Weaver,    v,  89.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

8430.  THIBD  TEBM,  Determination  to 
refuse. — Believing  fhat  a  definite  period  of 
retiring  from  this  station  will  tend  materially 
to  secure  our  elective  form  of  government ; 
and  sensible,  too,  of  that  decline  which  ad- 
vancing years  bring  on,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty 
to  withdraw  at  the  close  of  my  present  term  of 
office ;  and  to  strengthen  by  practice  a  princi- 
ple which  I  deem  salutary. — To  Abner  Wat- 
kins,     viii,  125.     (W.,  Dec.  1807.) 

8431.  THIBD  TEBM,  Duty  and.^That 
I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  sea- 
son, is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it 
faithfully.— To  Mr.  Weaver,  v,  88.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

I      8432.  .    Having    myself   highly 

I  approved    the    example    of    an    illustrious 
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predecessor,  in  voluntarily  retiring  from  a 
trust,  which,  if  too  long  continued  in  the  same 
hands,  might  become  a  subject  of  reasonable 
uneasiness  and  apprehension,  I  could  not 
mistake  my  own  duty  when  placed  in  a  simi- 
lar situation. — R.  to  A.  Connecticut  Re- 
publicans,   viii,  140.     (1808.) 

8483.  THIRD  TEBM,  Irk8ome.^At  the 

end  of  my  present  term,  of  which  two  years 
are  yet  to  come,  I  propose  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  to  close  my  days  on  my  patri- 
mony of  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  my  fam- 
ily. I  have  hitherto  enjoyed  uniform  health ; 
but  the  weight  of  public  service  begins  to  be 
too  heavy  for  me,  and  I  long  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  life,  among  my  books,  my 
farms  and  my  family.  Having  performed  my 
quadragena  stipendia,  I  am  entitled  to  my 
discharge,  and  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that 
others  should  be  sooner  sensible  than  my- 
self when  I  ought  to  ask  it.  I  have,  there- 
fore, requested  my  fellow  citizens  to  think  of 
a  successor  for  me,  to  whom  I  shall  de- 
liver the  public  concerns  with  greater  joy 
than  I  received  them.  I  have  the  consola- 
tion, too,  of  having  added  nothing  to  my  pri- 
vate fortune,  during  my  public  service,  and 
of  retiring  with  hands  as  clean  as  they  are 
empty. — To  Comte  Diooati.  v,  62.  (W., 
March  1807.) 

8484.  THIBD  TEBM,  Jefferson  urged 
to  accept. — I  am  panting  for  retirement,  but 
am  as  yet  nearly  two  years  from  that  goal. 
The  general  solicitations  I  have  received  to 
continue  another  term  give  me  great  conso- 
lation, but  considerations  public  as  well  as 
private  determine  me  inflexibly  on  that  meas- 
ure.— To  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  67.     (W.,  May  1807.) 

8435.  THIBD  TEKM,  Massachusetts 
and. — I  derive  great  personal  consolation 
from  the  assurances  in  your  friendly  letter, 
that  the  electors  of  Massachusetts  would  still 
have  viewed  me  with  favor  as  a  candidate  for 
a  third  Presidential  term.  But  the  duty  of 
retirement  is  so  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mind,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  of 
that. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  252.  (W., 
March  1808.) 

8436.  THIRD  TEBM,  Opposed  to.— I  am 
for  responsibilities  at  short  periods,  seeing 
neither  reason  nor  safety  in  making  public 
functionaries  independent  of  the  nation  for 
life,  or  even  for  long  terms  of  years.  On  this 
principle  I  prefer  the  Presidential  term  of 
four  years,  to  that  of  seven  years,  which  I 
myself  had  at  first  suggested,  annexing  to  it, 
however,  ineligibility  forever  after;  and  I 
wish  it  were  now  annexed  to  the  second  quad- 
rennial election  of  President.— To  James 
Martin,  vi,  213.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  420.  (M.. 
Sep.  1813.) 

8437.  THIKD  TEBM,  Physical  decline 
and. — My  determination  to  retire  is  the  re- 
sult of  mature  reflections,  and  on  various  con- 
siderations. Not  the  least  weighty  of  these 
is  that  a  consciousness  that  a  decline  of  phys- 
ical faculties  cannot  leave  those  mental  en- 


tirely unimpaired ;  and  it  will  be  happy  fc 
me  if  I  am  the  first  who  shall  become  sen>:b:- 
of  it.  As  to  a  successor,  there  never  will  ^e 
a  time  when  it  will  not  produce  some  (ii5 
culty,  and  never  less,  I  believe,  than  at  pre? 
ent.  That  some  of  the  federalists  should  p^^ 
fer  my  continuance  to  the  uncertainty  of  s 
successor,  I  can  readily  believe.  There  i-r 
among  them  men  of  candor,  who  do  noi  jon 
in  the  clamor  and  condemnation  of  cverr- 
thing,  nor  pretend  that  even  chance  netd- 
throws  us  on  a  right  measure.  There  are 
some  who  know  me  personally,  and  who  give 
a  credit  to  my  intentions,  which  they  denj 
to  my  understanding ;  some  who  may  fear  a 
successor,  preferring  a  military  ^lory  of  a 
nation  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  :t> 
individuals.  But  to  the  mass  of  that  politi- 
cal sect,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  the  4th  of 
March,  1809,  will  be  a  day  of  jubilee,  bat  it 
will  be  a  day  of  greater  joy  to  me.  I  ne>er 
did  them  an  act  of  injustice,  nor  failed  a 
any  duty  to  them  imposed  by  my  office— To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  50.  (W. 
May  1807.) 

8488.  THIBD  TEBX,  Pzecedeat 
against.— The  reeligibility  of  the  President 
for  life  fin  the  new  Constitution],  I  quite  dis- 
approved.* *  *  My  fears  of  that  feature 
were  founded  on  the  importance  of  the  oflBct. 
on  the  fierce  contentions  it  might  excite 
among  ourselves,  if  continuable  for  life,  anc 
the  dangers  of  interference,  either  with 
money  or  arms,  by  foreign  nations,  to  whom 
the  choice  of  an  American  President  migV: 
become  interesting.  Examples  of  fiii^ 
abounded  in  history;  in  the  case  of  the  Ro 
man  Emperors,  for  instance;  of  the  Pope- 
while  of  any  significance ;  of  the  German  Eir- 
perors;  the  Kings  of  Poland  and  the  DeT> 
of  Barbary.  I  had  observed,  too,  in  tii.- 
Feudal  history,  and  in  the  recent  instancr 
particularly,  of  the  Stadtholder  of  HoUaml. 
how  easily  offices,  or  tenures  for  life,  sli«ic 
into  inheritances.  My  wish,  therefore,  wa<, 
that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven 
years,  and  be  ineligible  afterwards.  Thi< 
term  I  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  to  carr> 
through  and  establish  any  system  of  improve- 
ment he  should  propose  for  the  general  good 
But  the  practice  adopted,  I  think  is  t>etter 
allowing  his  continuance  for  eight  years,  with 
a  liability  to  be  dropped  at  half  way  of  the 
term,  making  that  a  period  of  probation. 
That  his  continuance  should  be  restrained  to 
seven  years,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  session,  when 
it  voted  that  term,  by  a  majority  of  eight 
against  two,  and  by  a  simple  maiority  that 
he  should  be  ineligible  a  second  time  Thi^: 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  House  so  late 
as  July  26,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  De- 
tail, reported  favorably  by  them,  and  changei'. 
to  the  present  form  by  final  vote,  on  the  la^t 
day  but  one  only  of  their  session.*  Of  this     , 

*  This  is  an  evident  error.    On  September  4th.  the 
committee  of  eleven  reported  a  clause  making  the 
term  four  years,  which  was  adopted  by  the  conves-     , 
tion  on  the  6th,  and  not  altered  thereafter.—NoiE  *^  ' 
IS  Ford  EDITION. 
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redaction  of  the  price  of  their  tobacco.— To 
ToHN  Adams,  i,  586.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  2$2.  (P-, 
1786.) 

8459. .  During  the  former  gov- 
ernment of  France  (the  monarchy),  our  to- 
bacco was  under  a  monopoly,  but  paid  no- duties. 
•  ♦  ♦  The  first  National  Assembly  *  *  * 
emancipated  tobacco  from  its  monopoly,  but 
subjected  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres,  fifteen 
sous  the  qu'ntal,  carried  in  their  own  vessels, 
and  five  livres  carried  in  ours — a.  difference 
more  than  equal  to  the  freight  of  the  article. — 
Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii,  640.  Ford 
KD.,  vi,  474,     (Dec.  1793.)     See  Monopoly. 

8460.  TOBACCO,  Oppressions  by  mer- 
chants.— ^Long  experience  has  proved  to  us 
that  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's 
getting  out  of  debt,  who  was  once  in  the  hands 
of  a  tobacco  merchant,  and  bound  to  consign  his 
tobacco  to  him.  It  is  the  most  delusive  of  s^H 
snares.  The  merchant  feeds  the  inclination 
of  his  customer  to  be  credited  till  he  gets  the 
burthen  of  debt  so  increased  that  he  cannot 
throw  it  off  at  once;  he  then  begins  to  give 
him  less  for  his  tobacco,  and  ends  with  giving 
him  what  he  pleases  for  it. — ^To  Mrs.  Paradise. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  288.     (P.,  1786.) 

8461.  TOBACCO,  Price  of.— I  am  offered 
at  Monticello  four  shillings  above  the  present 
market  price.  ♦  ♦  *  You  know  I  have  an 
established  privilege  of  being  considerably  above 
the  market.  ♦  *  ♦  The  quality  of  last  year's 
crop  is  inferior,  but  still  mine  preserving  its 
comparative  superiority,  stands  on  its  usual 
ground  with  respect  to  others. — To  James 
Brown.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  6.     (M.,  1795.) 

8462.  TOLERATION,  FoUtlcal.— I  feel 
extraordinary  gratification  in  addressing  this 
letter  to  you,  with  whom  shades  of  difference 
in  political  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the 
interchange  of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the 
friendly  offices  of  society  and  good  corre- 
spondence. This  political  tolerance  is  the  more 
valued  by  me,  who  consider  social  harmony 
as  the  first  of  human  felicities,  and  the  hap- 
piest moments,  those  which  are  given  to  the 
effusions  of  the  heart. — To  CjOvernor  John 
Henry.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  159.    (P.,  1797) 

8463. .    During  the  contest   of 

opinion  [Presidential  election)  through  which 
we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion 
and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  as- 
pect which  might  impose  on  strangers,  un- 
used to  think  freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write 
what  they  think;  but,  this  being  now  decided 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announced,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will, 
of  course,  arrange  themselves  under  the  will 
of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for 
the  common  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind 
this  sacred  principle,  that,  though  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that 
will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable;  that 
the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 
equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 
would  be  oppression.  Let  us,  then,  fellow- 
citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind; 
let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  har- 
mony and  affection  without  which  liberty  and 
even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let 
us  reflect,  that,  having  banished  from  our  land 
that  religious  intolerance  under  which  man- 


kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  wc  have  yet 
gained  little,  if  we  coimtenance  a  political  in- 
tolerance as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable 
of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient 
werld;  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  in- 
furiated man,  seeking,  through  blood  and 
slaughter,  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows 
should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful 
shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others;  that  this 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of 
safety.  But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by 
different  names  brethren  of  the  same  princi- 
ple. We  are  all  republicans;  we  are  all  fed- 
eralists. If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand, 
undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  prin- 
ciples^-our  attachment  to  our  Union  and 
representative  government. — First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2. 
(1801.) 

8464.  TONTIlfEy  Balsing  money  by. — 
The  raising  money  by  Tontine,  more  practiced 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  England,  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  [as  funding],  of 
encroachment  on  the  independent  rights  of 
posterity;  because  the  annuities  not  expiring 
gradually,  with  the  lives  on  which  they  rest, 
but  all  on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  only, 
they  will,  of  course,  overpass  the  term  of  a 
generation,  and  the  more  probably  as  the  sub- 
jects on  whose  lives  the  annuities  depend,  are 
generally  chosen  of  the  ages,  constitutions,  and 
occupat:ons  most  favorable  to  long  I'fe. — ^To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  197.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  397. 
(P.F.,  1813.) 

8465.  TOBIES,  Confederacy  and.^The 
tories  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  confederacy  dissolved,  even  by  par- 
ticles at  a  time,  in  hopes  of  their  attaching 
themselves  again  to  Great  Britain. — Answers 
TO  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  251.  Ford  ed..  iv, 
156.    (P.,  1786.) 

8466.  TOBIES,  Definition  of .^A  tory 
has  been  properly  defined  to  be  a  traitor  in 
thought,  but  not  in  deed.  The  only  descrip- 
tion by  which  the  laws  have  endeavored  to 
come  at  them,  was  that  of  non- jurors,  or  per- 
sons refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  State. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  396. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,.  260.     (1782.) 

8467.  TOBIES,  Nature  and.— Nature  has 
made  some  men  monarchists  and  tories  by 
their  constitution,  and  some,  of  course,  there 
always  will  be. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii, 
80.    Ford  ed.,  x,  92.    (M.,  1817.) 

8468.  TOBIES,  Taxation  of.—  Persons  of 
this  description  were  at  one  time  subjected 
to  double  taxation,  at  another  to  treble,  and 
lastly  were  allowed  retribution,  and  placed  on 
a  level  with  good  citizens. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  396.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  260.     (1782.) 
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8446. .    The  President's  title,  as 

proposed  by  the  Senate,  was  the  most  super- 
latively ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of. — ^To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  v,  104.  (P., 
1789.) 

8447. .  I  will  presume  to  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  [John  Quincy]  Adams  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  should  not  send  back  Onis's 
letters  in  which  he  has  the  impudence  to  qual- 
ify you  by  the  term  "  His  Excellency"?  An 
American  gentleman  in  Europe  can  rank  with 
the  first  nobility  because  we  have  no  titles 
which  stick  him  at  any  particular  place  in 
their  line.  So  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  that  designation  ranks  with  the 
emperors  and  kings;  but  add  Mr.  Onis's 
courtesy  of  "  His  Excellency  **  and  he  is  then 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Onis  himself,  with  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  even  of  every 
petty  fort  in  Europe,  or  the  colonies. — To 
President  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  123.  (M., 
1819.) 

8448.  TITLBS,  Adulatory.— The  new 
government  has  shown  genuine  dignity,  in 
my  opinion,  in  exploding  adulatory  titles. 
They  are  the  offerings  of  abject  baseness,  and 
nourish  that  degrading  vice  in  the  people. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
112.     (P..  1789.) 

8449.  TITLES,  Qpantlng.— The  Admin- 
istrator [of  Virginia]  shall  not  possess  the 
prerogative  ♦  ♦  *  of  creating  dignities  or 
granting  rights  of  precedence. — ^Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.    (Jtme  1776.) 

8450.  TITLES,  Hereditary.— [The  pro- 
posed new  States]  shall  admit  no  person  to  be 
a  citizen,  who  holds  any  hereditary  title. — 
Western  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
409.    (1784.) 

8451.  The    clause    respecting 

hereditary  honors  was  struck  out,  not  from 
an  approbation  of  such  honors,  but  because 
it  was  thought  an  improper  place  to  en- 
counter them.— To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ed.,  iii,  471.     (A.,  April  1784) 

8452.  TOBACCO,  Culture  of .*It  is  a  cul- 
ture productive  of  infinite  wretchedness.  Those 
employed  in  it  are  in  a  continual  state  of  exer- 
tion beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to 
s;upport.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised  by 
them ;  so  that  the  men  and  animals  on  these 
farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly 
impoverished. — -Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  407. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  271.     (1782.) 

8458.  TOBACCO,  Differential  duties.— 
The  difference  of  duty  on  tobacco  carried  to 
France  in  French  and  American  'bottoms,  has 
excited  great  uneasiness.  We  presume  the 
National  Assembly  must  have  been  hurried  into 
the  measure  without  being  allowed  time  to 
reflect  on  its  consequences.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration must  convince  anybody,  that  no  na- 
tion upon  earth  ever  submitted  to  so  enormous 
an  assault  on  the  transportation  of  their  own 
produce.  Retaliation,  to  be  equal,  will  have  the 
air  of  extreme  severity  and  hostility. — ^To  M. 
La  Motte.     iii,  289.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8454. .    I  take  for  granted  the 

National  Assembly  were  surprised  into  the  mea- 


sure by  persons  whose  avarice  blinded  them  u- 
the  consequences,  and  hope  it  wiil  be  repe&lcd 
before  our  legislature  shall  be  obliged  to  act  oc. 
it.  Such  an  attack  on  our  carriage  of  our  o«c 
productions,  and  such  a  retaliation  wotild  iUv 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  two  nations  for  a  lib- 
eral treaty  as  wished  for  by  the  real  friends  ct 
both. — To  Joseph  Fenwick.  Ford  ed.,  ▼,  380. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

8455.  TOBACCO,  European  use  of. — ^Tbe 
European  nations  can  do  well  without  all  oar 
commodities  except  tobacco. — ^To  John  Adams. 
i.  488.     (P.,  1785.) 

8466.  TOBACCO,  Monopoly  in  Tnmeau^ 

I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  your  attention 
some  papers  *  *  *  written  by  ♦  *  • 
merchants  of  L'Orient,  and  others,  some  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  them  concerned  in  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  This  has  been  carried  on  by  ar 
exchange  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
France  for  the  produce  of  the  United  States^ 
and  principally  tor  tobacco,  which,  though  or. 
its  arrival  here,  confined  to  a  single  pur^asrr 
has  been  received  equally  from  all  sellers.  Ir 
confidence  of  a  continuance  of  this  practice. 
the  merchants  of  both  countries  were  carrying 
on  their  commerce  of  exchange.  A  late  con- 
tract by  the  Farm  has.  in  a  great  measure.  6xed 
in  a  single  mercantile  house  the  supplies  of 
tobacco  wanted  for  this  country.  This  arrange- 
ment fotmd  the  established  merchants  w^tb 
some  tobacco  on  hand,  some  on  the  seas  comtmr 
to  them,  and  more  still  due.  By  the  papers  no« 
enclosed,  it  seems  that  there  are  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eight  hogsheads  in  the  sinelr 
port  of  L'Orient.  Whether  the  government  max 
interfere,  as  to  articles  furnished  by  the  mer- 
chants after  they  had  notice  of  the  contract  h< 
fore  mentioned,  must  depend  on  principles  o.' 

?olicy.  But  those  of  justice  seem  to  urge  that 
or  commodities  furnished  before  such  notcc 
they  should  be  so  far  protected,  as  that  ther- 
mal wind  up  without  loss,  the  transactions  in 
which  the  new  arrangement  found  then  actualK 
engaged. — To  G>unt  db  Vekgennes.  \  547 
(P..   1786.) 

8457. .  My  hopes  on  that  sub- 
ject (suppression  of  the  monopoly  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  in  France),  are  not  desperate 
but  neither  are  they  flattering. — ^To  T.  Pleas 
ANTS.       i,  563.     (P.,   1786.) 

8458 .    My   letters    from    New 

York  inform  me  that  ♦  ♦  *  the  monopoU 
of  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  France,  which 
had  been  obtained  by  Robert  Morrs,  h^d 
thrown  the  commerce  of  that  article  in  agonic^. 
He  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  in  America 
from  40 1  to  22 1 6.  lawful  the  nundred  weight 
and  all  other  merchants  being  deprived  of  that 
medium  of  remittance,  the  commerce  betwetr- 
America  and  that  country,  so  far  as  it  depend c->! 
on  that  article,  which  was  very  capitally  to.> 
was  absolutely  ceasing^  An  order  has  been  ob- 
tained, obliging  the  Farmers  General  to  pur 
chase  from  such  other  merchants  as  shall  ofTcr 
fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  at  thirtv 
four,  thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  livres  the  hur. 
dred.  according  to  the  nuality.  and  to  grant  t(> 
the  sellers  in  other  respects  the  same  terms  3> 
they  had  granted  to  Robert  Morris.  As  th> 
agreement  with  Morris  is  the  bas's  of  this  order. 
I  send  you  some  copies  of  it,  which  I  wiP  thank 
you  to  ^ive  to  any  American  (not  British )  mer 
chants  in  London  who  may  be  in  that  line.  Dtt- 
rim?  the  year  this  contract  has  subsisted.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  have  lost  £400.000  by  tke 
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Itiction  of  the  price  of  their  tobacco.— To 
HN  Adams,  i,  586.  Foro  ed.,  iv,  2S2,  (P., 
S6.) 

3459. .    During  the  former  gov- 

iment  of  France  (the  monarchy),  our  to- 
:co  was  under  a  monopoly,  but  paid  no*  duties. 

♦  ♦  The  first  National  Assembly  *  *  * 
ancipated  tobacco  from  its  monopoly,  but 
)jected  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres,  fifteen 
IS  the  ou'ntal,  carried  in  their  own  vessels, 
i  five  livres  carried  in  ours — ^a  difference 
re  than  equal  to  the  freight  of  the  article. — 
lEiGN   Commerce    Report,     vii,    640.     Ford 

vi,  474.    (Dec.  1793.)     See  Monopoly. 

1460.  TOBACCO,  Oppressions  by  mer- 
mts. — Long  experience  has  proved  to  us 
t  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's 
:ing  out  of  debt,  who  was  once  in  the  hands 
i  tobacco  merchant,  and  bound  to  consign  his 
icco  to  him.  It  is  the  most  delusive  of  all 
res.  The  merchant  feeds  the  inclination 
lis  customer  to  be  credited  till  he  gets  the 
:hen  of  debt  so  increased  that  he  cannot 
iw  it  off  at  once;  he  then  begins  to  give 
less  for  his  tobacco,  and  ends  with  giving 
what  he  pleases  for  it. — To  Mrs.  Paradise. 
D  ED.,  iv,  288.     (P.,  1786.) 

161.  TOBACCO,  Price  of. — I  am  offered 
ilonticello  four  shillings  above  the  present 
ket  price.  *  *  *  You  know  I  have  an 
^lished  privilege  of  being  considerably  above 
narket  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  quality  of  last  year's 
is  inferior,  but  still  mine  preserving  its 
parative  superiority,  stands  on  its  usual 
nd  with  respect  to  others. — ^To  James 
vN.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  6.     (M.,  1795.) 

:62.  TOLERATION,  FoUticaL^I  feel 
lordinary  gratification  in  addressing  this 
r  to  you,  with  whom  shades  of  difference 
jlitical  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the 
change  of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the 
dly  offices  of  society  and  good  corre- 
dence.  This  political  tolerance  is  the  more 
:d  by  me,  who  consider  social  harmony 
e  first  of  human  felicities,  and  the  hap- 
moments,  those  which  are  given  to  the 
ions  of  the  heart. — ^To  Governor  John 
lY.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  159.    (P.,  1797.) 

33.  .    During   the   contest   of 

3n  [Presidential  election)  through  which 
ave  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion 
>f  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  as- 
which  might  impose  on  strangers,  un- 
to think  freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write 
they  think;  but,  this  being  now  decided 
;  voice  of  the  nation,  announced,  accord- 
)  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will, 
irse,  arrange  themselves  under  the  will 
:  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for 
mmon  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind 
acred    principle,  that,   though   the   will 

majority  is  in  all  cases  to  preyail,  that 
o  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable;  that 
inority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 
laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 

be  oppression.  Let  us,  then,  fellow- 
s,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind; 

restore  to  social  intercourse  that  har- 
and  affection  without  which  liberty  and 
ife  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let 
;ct^  that,  having  banished  from  our  land 
:1igrious  intolerance  under  which  man- 


kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  wc  have  yet 
gained  little,  if  we  countenance  a  political  in- 
tolerance as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable 
of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient 
werld;  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  in- 
furiated man,  seeking,  through  blood  and 
slaughter,  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows 
should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful 
shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others;  that  this 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of 
safety.  But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by 
different  names  brethren  of  the  same  princi- 
ple. We  are  all  republicans;  we  are  all  fed- 
eralists. If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand, 
undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  *  ♦  * 
Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  prin- 
ciples—our attachment  to  our  Union  and 
representative  government. — First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2. 
(1801.) 

8464.  TONTINE,  Baising  money  by.— 
The  raising  money  by  Tontine,  more  practiced 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  England,  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  [as  funding],  of 
encroachment  on  the  independent  rights  of 
posterity;  because  the  annuities  not  expiring 
gradually,  with  the  lives  on  which  they  rest, 
but  all  on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  only, 
they  will,  of  course,  overpass  the  term  of  a 
generation,  and  the  more  probably  as  the  sub- 
jects on  whose  lives  the  annuities  depend,  are 
generally  chosen  of  the  ages,  constitutions,  and 
occupations  most  favorable  to  long  I'fe. — ^To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  197.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  397. 
(P.F.,  1813.) 

8465.  TOBIES,  Confederacy  and.^The 
tories  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  confederacy  dissolved,  even  by  par- 
ticles at  a  time,  in  hopes  of  their  attaching 
themselves  again  to  Great  Britain. — Answers 
TO  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  251.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
156.    (P.,  1786.) 

8466.  TOKIES,  Definition  of.^A  tory 
has  been  properly  defined  to  be  a  traitor  in 
thought,  but  not  in  deed.  The  only  descrip- 
tion by  which  the  laws  have  endeavored  to 
come  at  them,  was  that  of  non- jurors,  or  per- 
sons refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  State. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  396. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,,  260.     (1782.) 

8467.  TORIES,  Nature  and.— Nature  has 
made  some  men  monarchists  and  tories  by 
their  constitution,  and  some,  of  course,  there 
always  will  be. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii, 
80.    Ford  ed.,  x,  92.    (M.,  1817.) 

8468.  TOBIES,  Taxation  of.—  Persons  of 
this  description  were  at  one  time  subjected 
to  double  taxation,  at  another  to  treble,  and 
lastly  were  allowed  retribution,  and  placed  on 
a  level  with  good  citizens. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  396.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  260.     (1782.) 
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8469.  TOBIES,  Whifi^  an<L^It  has  ever 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  the  tory  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
—To  John  Cartwtught.  vii,  356.  (M., 
1824.) 

8470.  TOBPEDOES,  DefenslTe  Talue.— 

I  consider  your  torpedoes  as  very  valuable 
means  of  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  adopt  them  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Not  that  I  go  the  whole  length 
(as  I  believe  you  do)  of  considering  them  as 
solely  to  be  relied  on.  .Neither  a  nation  nor 
those  entrusted  with  its  affairs,  could  be  justi- 
fiable, however  sanguine  its  expectations,  in 
trust  ng  solely  to  an  engine  not  yet  sufficiently 
tried,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
occur,  and  against  which  we  know  not  as  yet 
what  means  of  parrying  may  be  devised.  If, 
indeed,  the  mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  cable 
of  a  ship  be  the  only  one  proposed,  modes  of 
prevention  cannot  be  difficult.  But  I  have  ever 
looked  to  the  submarine  boat  as  most  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  attaching  them,  and  though  I 
see  no  mention  of  it  in  your  letter,  or  your  pub- 
lications, I  am  in  hopes  it  is  not  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  I  should  wish  to  see  a  corps  of 
young  men  trained  to  this  service.  It  would 
belong  to  the  engineers  if  at  hand,  but  bein^ 
naut'cal,  I  suppose  we  must  have  a  corps  ot 
naval  engineers,  to  practice  and  use  them. — ^To 
Robert  Fulton,  v,  165.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  125. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

8471. ,  Although  no  public  serv- 
ant could  justify  the  risking  the  safety  of  an 
important  seaport,  solely  on  untried  means  of 
defence,  yet  I  have  great  confidence  in  those 
proposed  by  you  as  additional  to  the  ordinary 
means. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  341.  (M., 
Aug.  1808.) 

8472.  TOBFEDOES,  Experiments  with. 
—Mr.  Fulton  writes  to  me  under  a  great  de- 
sire to  prepare  a  decisive  experiment  of  his 
torpedo  at  Washington,  for  the  meeting  of 
Congxess.  This  m^ans  of  harbor-defence  has 
acquired  such  respectability,  from  its  apparent 
merit,  from  the  attention  shown  it  by  other 
nat'ons,  and  from  our  own  experiments  at  New 
York,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  experiment  from 
us.  He  asks  only  two  workmen  for  one  month 
from  us,  whtch  he  estimates  at  $130  only.  But 
should  it  cost  considerably  more  I  should  really 
be  for  granting  it,  and  would  accord'ngly  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  This  sum  is  a  mere  trifle  as  an 
encroachment  on  our  appropriation. — To  Robert 
Smith,     v,  337.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

8478.  TOKFEDOES,  Success  of.— Your 
torpedoes  will  be  to  cities  what  vaccination  has 
been  to  mankind.  It  extinguishes  their  greatest 
danger. — ^To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  517.  (M., 
1810.) 

8474.  TOETUBE,  Forbidden.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  ♦  ♦  * 
prescribe  torture  in  any  case  whatever.* — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution,  viii,  445.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  325.     (1783.) 

8475.  TOETXTBE,     In     France.— Nor 

should  we  wonder  at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure 
[for.  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which     *     *     *     [the     French]     people     were 

♦  Heresv  was  then  punishable  by  burning  In  Vir- 
ion ia.—EniTOR. 


ground   to   powder;   when   we   pass    in   rcricv 

*  ♦     ♦    the  atrocities  of  the   rack. — Acto*  -  ^ 

OGRAPHY.      i,   86.      FORO   ED.,   1,    1 1 8.        (182I.) 

8476.  TOULOUSE    (Ardibisliop    of), 
Character  of.— The  Archbishop  of  Toaiouse 
is  made  minister  principal,  a  virtuous,  patriotic.  . 
and  able  character. — To  John  Adams,     ii.  25s.  I 
(P..  1787.) 

8477.  TOULOUSE  (Archblaliop  of), 
Oarde  dee  sceaox  and. — ^The  Garde  des 
sceaux  is  considered  as  the  Archbishop  01 
Toulouse's  bull  dog,  braving  danger  like  thit 
animal.  His  talents  do  not  pass  mediocrity.— 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  444.  Fou>  e3>.,  ▼.  4J 
(P..  1788.) 

8478.  TOULOUSE  (Archbisliop  of), 
Influence  with  Queen. — It  may  not  be  unin- 
structive  to  give  you  the  origin  and  nature  0! 
his  influence  with  the  Queen  C Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. When  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  propose 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  this  lady. 
he  thought  it  proper  to  send  a  person  to  Vienna 
to  perfect  her  in  the  language.  He  asked  fais. 
friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  to  recom- 
mend to  him  a  proper  person.  He  recommend- 
ed a  certain  abbe.  The  abbe,  from  his  first 
arrival  in  Vienna,  either  tutored  by  his  patron. 
or  prompted  by  gratitude,  impressed  on  the 
Queen's  mind  the  exalted  talents  and  merit  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  continually  represented  h  ra 
as  the  only  man  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  of 
affairs.  On  his  return  to  Paris  being  retained 
near  the  person  of  the  Queen,  he  kept  him  cod- 
stantlv  in  her  view.  The  Archbishop  wa« 
named  of  the  Assembiee  des  Notables.,  had  oc> 
casion  enough  there  to  prove  his  talents,  aixi 
Count  de  Vcrgennes,  his  great  enemy,  dyinc 
opportunely,  the  Queen  urot  him  'nto  place.  He 
uses  the  abb^  even  yet  for  instilling  all  his  no- 
tions into  her  mind. — ^To  John  Jav.  ii,  310 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P.,  1787.) 

8479.  .  The  Archbishop  con- 
tinues well  with  his  patroness  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. Her  object  is  a  close  connection  with 
her  brother.  I  suppose  he  convinces  her  that 
peace  will  furnish  the  best  occasion  of  cement- 
ing that  connection. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P.,  1787.) 

8480.  TOULOUSE    (Archblahop    of), 

MlxilBter.— The     Archbishop     of     Toulouse 

*  *  *  is  a  good  and  patriotic  minister  for 
peace,  and  very  capable  m  the  department  of 
finance.  At  least  he  is  so  in  theory.  1  have 
heard  his  talents  for  execution  censured. — To 
John  Jay.     ii,   294.     (P..   1787.) 

8481.  TOULOUSE    (Archbishop    of). 

Talents.— That  he  has  imposing  talents,  and 
patriotic  dispositions,  I  think  is  certain.  Good 
judges  think  him  a  theorist  only,  litt!e  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  business,  and  spoiling  all 
his  plans  by  a  bungled  execution. — To  John  Jay. 
ii,  310.     Ford  kd.,  iv,  464.     (P.,  1787.) 

—  TOWNS.— See  Ward  Goverkicent. 

8482.  TRACY  (Comte  de),  Books  of. — 

Destutt  Tracy  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ablest 
living  writer  on  intellectual  subjects,  or  the 
operations  of  the  understanding.  His  three 
octavo  volumes  on  Ideologv,  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  what  he  has  since  written.  I 
have  not  entirely  read:  because  I  am  not  fond 
of  reading  what  is  merely  abstract,  and  unap- 
plied immediately  to  some  useful  sc-ence. 
Bonaparte,  with  his  repeated  derisions  of  Ideol- 
ogists  (squ'nting  at  this  author),  has  by   th-s 
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;  felt  that  true  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  mere 
tice  without  principle.  The  next  work 
;y  wrote  was  the  "  Commentary  on  Montes- 
u ",  never  published  in  the  original,  because 
safe;  but  translated  and  published  in  Phil- 
)hia,  yet  without  the  author's  name.  He 
>ince  permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned. 
)ugh  called  a  commentary,  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
sntary  work  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
,  comprised  in  about  three  hundred  pages 
0.  He  has  lately  published  a  third  work. 
Political  Economy  ^',  comprising  the  whole 
ct  within  about  the  same  compass;  in 
1  all  its  principles  are  demonstrated  with 
everity  of  Eudid,  and,  like  him,  without 
jsing  a  superfluous  word.   I  have  procured 

0  be  translated,  and  have  been  four  years 
voring  to  get  it  printed ;  but  as  yet,  with- 
jccess.  In  the  meantime,  the  author  has 
bed  the  original  in  France,  which  he 
bt  unsafe  while  Bonaparte  was  in  power. 

*    He  has  his  fourth  and  last  work  now 

press  at  Paris,  closing  as  he  conceives,  the 

of   metaphysical    sciences.     This    work, 

is  on  ethics,  I  have  not  seen,  but  suspect 

differ  from  it  in  its  foundation,  although 

its  deductions.     I  gather  from  his  other 

that  he  adopts  the  principle  of  Hobbes, 

istice  is  founded  in  contract  solely,  and 

ot  result  from  the  construction  of  man. — 

IN  Adams,    vii,  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

5. .  Tracy  comprehends  under 

rd  "  Ideology  "  all  the  subjects  which  the 

term  Morale,  as  the  correlation  to  Phy- 

His  works  on  Logic,  Government,  Polit- 

onomy  and  Morality,  he  cons  ders  as  ma- 

>  the  circle  of  ideological  subjects,  or  of 
^hich  are  within  the  scope  of  the  under- 
g,  and  not  of  the  senses.  His  Logic 
s  exactly  the  ground  of  Locke's  work  on 
ierstanding.     The  translation  of  that  on 

1  Economy  is  now  printing;  but  it  is 
slation  of  mine.  I  have  only  had  the 
on   of   it,   which  was,   indeed,  very  la- 

Le  premier  jet  having  been  by  some 

»  understood  neither  French  nor  English. 

npossible  to  make  it  more  than  faithful. 

is  a  valuable  work. — To  John  Adams. 

Ford  ed.,  x,  72.     (M.,  1817.) 

TBACnr  (Cozute  de),  Infirmity  of. 
"racy  I  mentioned  to  you  is  the  one 
d  by  marriage  with  Lafayette's  family. 

He  writes  me  that  he  is  become  blind, 
ifirm  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  corn- 
thing  ;  so  that  we  are  to  consider  his 
i  now  closed. — To  John  Adams,  vi', 
,    1816.) 

TBABB,  Carryingr.— I  think  it  es- 

>  exclude  the  English  from  the  car- 
A.merican  produce. — To  James  Mon- 
3  ED.,  iv,  41.  (P.,  1785.)  See  Carry- 
E.  Commerce,  Markets,  Navigation 

VRJLiyTif  Destroying:.— He  [George 
endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise 
igrly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detest- 
in  supportable  tyranny    *    *    *    by 
:  Avith  others  to  subject  us  to  a  for- 
idiction,   giving  his  assent  to  their 
acts    of   legislation     ♦     *     *     for 
F    our    trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
ROPOSED    Va.   Constitution.     Ford 
CJunc  1776.) 

.     He  has  combined,  with 

*      "^     for   cutting   off   our   trade 


with  all  parts  of  the  world.--DECLARATiON  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8488.  TBADEy  Monopolizing.^It  is  not 
just  that  the  colonies  should  be  required  to 
oblige  themselves  to  other  contributions 
while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of 
their  trade.  This  of  itself  lays  them  under 
heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore,  an 
additional  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  pro- 
portion. If  we  contribute  equally  with  o;her 
parts  of  the  empire,  let  us,  equally  with  them, 
enjoy  free  commefce  with  the  whole  world; 
but  while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut 
to  us  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  just,  we 
should  bear  all  other  burdens  equally  with 
those  to  whom  every  resource  is  open? — Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i,  479.     (July  177.S.) 

8489.  TBADEy  Bestraining.^The  prop- 
osition [of  Lord  North]  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory *  *  ♦  because  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament, 
passed  for  the  purposes  of  restraining  the 
trade  *  ♦  *  of  the  Eastern  colonies. — Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i.  480.     (July  1775.) 

8490.  TBADEy  BestrictioxuEi  on.— Some 
of  the  colonies  having  thought  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  administration  of  their  government 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty,  King  Charles  I.  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  late  deposition  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  they  continued  in  the 
sovereignty  of  their  State,  the  Parliament  for 
the  Commonwealth,  took  the  same  in  high 
offence,  and  assumed  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  prohibiting  their  trade  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  except  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  This  arbitrary  act,  however,  they 
soon  recalled,  and  by  solemn  treaty  entered 
into  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  165 1,  between 
the  said  Commonwealth,  by  their  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Colony  of  Virginia  by  their 
House  of  Burgesses,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated by  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty, 
that  they  should  have  "  free  trade  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places  and  with 
all  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
Commonwealth ".  But  ♦  *  *  upon  the 
restoration  of  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  II., 
their  rights  of  free  commerce  fell  once  more 
a  victim  to  arbitrary  power;  and  by  several 
acts  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
successors,  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  laid 
under  such  restrictions,  as  show  what  hopes 
they  might  form  from  the  justice  of  a  British 
Parliament,  were  its  uncontrolled  power  ad- 
mitted over  these  States. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  127.    Ford  ed.,  i,  432.     (1774.) 

8491. .     We    cannot,    my    lord. 

close  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution  [Lord 
North's  conciliatory  Proposition]  because  on 
our  agreeing  to  contribute  our  proportion  to- 
wards the  common  defence,  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  lay  open  to  us  a  free  trade  with  all 
the  world :  whereas,  to  us  it  appears  just  that 
those  who  bear  equally  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment should  equally  participate  of  its  bene- 
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its  inhabitants  may  descend  with  rapidity  in 
support  of  the  lower  country  should  future  cir- 
cumstances expose  that  to  foreign  enterprise. — 
Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  35.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  269.     (Oct.  1803.) 

8411. .    On  this  side  the  Missis- 

sippi",  an  important  relinquishment  of  native 
title  has  been  received  trom  the  Delawares. 
That  tribe,  desiring  to  extinguish  in  their  people 
the  spir<t  of  hunting,  and  to  convert  superfluous 
lands  into  the  means  of  improving  what  they 
retain,  have  ceded  to  us  all  the  country  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  south  of,  and  includ- 
ing the  road  from  the  rapids  towards  Vincennes, 
for  which  they  are  to  receive  annuities  in  ani- 
mals and  mplements  for  agriculture,  and  in 
other  necessaries.  This  acquisition  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but 
as  fronting  three  hundred  miles  on  the  Ohio, 
and  near  half  that  on  the  Wabash.  The  prod- 
uce of  the  settled  countries  descending  those 
rivers  will  no  longer  pass  in  review  of  the  In- 
dian frontier  but  in  a  small  portion,  and  with 
the  cession  heretofore  made  with  the  Kaskas- 
kias,  nearly  consolidates  our  possessions  north 
of  the  Ohio,  in  a  very  respectable  breadth,  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Pianke- 
shaws  having  some,  claim  to  the  country  ceded 
by  the  Delawares.  \  t  has  been  thought  best  to 
quiet  that  by  fair  purchase  also. — Fourth  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  37.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  330. 
(Nov.  1804.) 

8412. .     The   northern    [Indian] 

tribes  have  sold  to  us:  the  lands  between  the 
Connecticut  Reserve,  and  the  former  Indian 
boundary;  and  those  on  the  Ohio,  from  the 
same  boundary  to  the  Rapids,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable depth  inland.  The  Chickasaws  and  Cher- 
okces  have  sold  us  their  country  between  the 
two  districts  of  and  adjacent  to  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Tennessee,  and  the  Creeks,  the  residue 
of  their  lands  in  the  fork  of  Ocmulgee,  up  to  the 
river  which  we  expect  is  by  this  time  ceded  by 
are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  consolidate 
disjointed  parts  of  our  settled  country,  and  ren- 
der their  intercourse  secure;  and  the  second 
particularly  so,  as  with  the  small  point  on  the 
river  which  we  expect  is  by  this  time  ceded  by 
the  Piankeshaws,  it  completes  our  possession  of 
the  whole  of  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  ^ts 
source  to  near  its  mouth,  and  the  navigation  of 
that  river  is  thereby  rendered  forever  safe  to 
our  citizens  settled  and  settling  on  its  extensive 
waters. — Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  52. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  394.     (Dec.  1805.) 

8413.  TEKKITOKY^KepubUcanism  and. 

— The  late  chapter*  of  our  history  *  *  * 
furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
Montesquieu's  doctrine,  that  a  republic  can 
be  preserved  only  in  a  small  territory.  The 
reverse  is  the  truth.  Had  our  territory  been 
even  a  third  only  of  what  it  is,  we  were  gone. 
But  while  frenzy  and  delusion,  like  an  epi- 
demic, gained  certain  parts  the  residue  re- 
mained sound  and  untouched,  and  held  on 
till  their  brethren  coulil  recover  from  the 
temporary  delusion. — To  Nathaniel  Niles. 
iv,  376.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

8414. .  While  smaller  govern- 
ments are  better  adapted  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
jects of  society,  larger  confederations  more 
effectually  secure  independence,  and  the  pres- 

♦  The  Presidential  contest  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.—Editor. 


ervation  of  republican  government. — ^To  tel 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397.  (  W^  Mn 
1801.) 

8415. .     I  have  much  confider^ 

that  we  shall  proceed  successfully  for  age^  to 
come,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  principle  •: 
Montesquieu,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger 
the  extent  of  country,  the  more  firm  its  re- 
publican structure,  if  founded,  not  on  0.^3 
quest,  but  in  principles  of  compact  and  equal- 
ity. My  hope  of  its  duration  is  built  much  «-^ 
the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of  life  goi-z 
hand  in  hand  with  the  enlargement  of  terrT- 
tory,  and  the  belief  that  men  arc  disposed  t- 
live  honestly,  if  the  means  of  doing  so  ar^ 
open  to  them.— To  M.  de  Marbois.  vii  t- 
(M.,  1817.) 

8416.  TBBMTORY,  Seizure.— I  con- 
sider war  between  France  and  England  a- 
unavoidable.  *  *  *  In  this  conflict,  our 
neutrality  will  be  cheaply  purchased  by  a  ces- 
sion of  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas ;  because  taking  part  in  the  war.  wc 
could  so  certainly  seize  and  securely  hold  them 
and  more.  And  although  it  would  be  unwise 
in  us  to  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  accession  to  our  ter- 
ritory even  by  force,  if  not  obtainable  other- 
wise, yet  it  is  infinitely  more  desirable  t- 
obtain  it  with  the  blessing  of  neutrality  rather 
than  the  curse  of  war. — To  Governor  Qjvj- 
BORNE.    iv,  487.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

8417. .  You  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable sooner  to  take  possession  of  adjacent 
territories.  But  we  know  that  they  are  our> 
the  first  moment  that  any  war  is  forced  upon 
us  for  other  causes,  that  we  are  at  hand  t(> 
anticipate  their  possession,  if  attempted  by 
any  other  power,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
are  lengthening  the  term  of  our  prosperity. 
liberating  our  revenues,  and  increasing  our 
power— To  General  Armstrong,  v,  sx\ 
(W.,  March  1809.)  ^ 

8418.  TEBBITOBY,     Spanish    preten- 

sions.— I  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  Spain 
to  our  territory  north  of  the  thirty-first  de- 
gree, and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  never 
merited  the  respect  of  an  answer  [to  Spain] : 
and  *  *  *  it  has  been  admitted  at  Madrid 
that  they  were  not  to  be  maintained.— To 
WnxiAM  Carmichael.  iii,  173.  Ford  ed  v 
217.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

8419.  TESTS,  Beligious.— The  proscri- 
bing any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  con- 
fidence, by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of 
being  called  to  offices  of  trust  or  emolunient, 
iinless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  re- 
ligious opinion,  is  depriving  him  injudiciously 
of  those  privileges  and  advantages,  to  which 
in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens,  he  has 
a  natural  right.— Statute  op  Religious  Free- 
dom.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  238.    (1779.) 

8420 .    All  men  shall  be  free  to 

profess,  and  by  argument  to  mainUin,  their 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion;  and  ♦  ♦  • 
the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  ^ 
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affect  their  civil  capacities. — Statute  of 

iGious    Freedom.       Ford    eo.,     ii,    239. 

59.) 

.  THANKSGi  V  UN  G.— See  Fast  Days. 

121.  THEATBES,  UtlUty  of.^I  have 

rr  expressed  an   objection   to   the   part   of 

plan  relative  to  the  theatre.   The  utility  of 

in  America  is  a  great  question  on  which  I 

be  allowed  to  have  an  opinion ;  but  it  is 

for  me  to  decide  on  it,  nor  to  object  to  the 

osal  of  establishing  one  at  Richmond.     The 

objection  to  your  plan  which  I  have  ever 

i,  is  that    ♦     ♦     ♦     I  feared  it  was  too  ex- 

ve  for  the  poverty  of  t*.e  country.     You 

ive   the   objection    by    observing    it    is    to 

id  to  several   States.     Whether  professors 

rant  from  one  State  to  another  mav  suc- 

I  am  unable  to  sav>  having  never  known 

Kperiraent  of  it.     The  fear  that  these  pro- 

rs  may  be  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 

,  has  determined  me  not  to  meddle  in  the 

ess  at  all. — To  M.  db  Quesnav.     ii,  346. 

r788.) 

22.  THEOBT,  Demolishing. — ^Theories 
nore  easily  demolished  than  rebuilt. — To 
James  Madison,    ii,  430.    (P.,  1788.) 

28.  THEOBT,  Imagination  and.— The 
ent  a  person  forms  a  theory,  his  imagina- 
»ees,  in  every  object,  only  the  traits  which 
•  that  theory. — To  Charles  Thomson. 
5.    Ford  ed..  iv,  447.    (P.,  1787.) 

M.  THEOBY,  Vietims  of. — Men  come 
)usiness  at  first  with  visionary  principles, 
practice  alone  which  can  correct  and  con- 
them  to  the  actual  current  of  affairs.  In 
neantime,  those  to  whom  their  errors 
first  applied  have  been  their  victims. — 
kMES  Madison,  ii,  408.  Ford  ed.,  v,  16. 
7S8.) 

15.  THIBD  TEBM,  Age  and.— I  owe 
luch  thankfulness  for  the  favorable  opin- 
3U  entertain  of  my  services,  and  the  as- 
ce  expressed  that  they  would  again  be 
able  in  the  Executive  chair.  But  I  was 
e  in  stating  age  as  one  of  the  reasons 
retirement  from  office,  beginning  then 
conscious  of  its  effects,  and  now  much 
sensible  of  them.  Senile  inertness  is 
hat  is  to  save  our  country;  the  conduct 
rSLT  requires  the  vigor  and  enterprise  of 
er  heads.  All  such  undertakings,  there- 
ire  out  of  the  question  with  me,  and  I 
>  with  the  greater  satisfaction  when  I 
1  plate  the  person  to  whom  the  Execu- 
>wers  were  handed  over. — To  Thomas 
tURNOY.     vi,  82.     (M.,  Oct.  1812.) 

3.  THIBD  TEBM,  Constitution  and. 

r  approbation  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
me  to  retire  from  the  honorable  station 
ch  my  countrymen  had  placed  me,  is 
3of  of  your  devotion  to  the  principles 
Constitution.  These  are  wisely  op- 
to  all  perpetuations  of  power,  and  to 
practice  which  may  lead  to  hereditary 
;hments. — Reply  to  Address,  v,  473. 
309.) 

'.  TSIBD  TEBM,  Dangers  of  .—My 
I  originally  was  that  the  President  of 
lited    States  should  have  been  elected 


for  seven  years,  and  forever  ineligible  after- 
wards. I  have  since  become  sensible  that 
seven  years  is  too  long  to  be  irremovable,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  peaceable  way  of  with- 
drawing a  man  in  midway  who  is  doing 
wrong.  The  service  for  eight  years,  with  a 
power  to  remove  at  the  end  of  the  first  four, 
comes  nearly  to  my  principle  as  corrected  by 
experience ;  and  it  is  in  adherence  to  that,  that 
I  determine  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  my 
second  term.  The  danger  is  that  the  indul- 
gence and  attachments  of  the  people  will  keep 
a  man  in  the  chair  ifter  he  becomes  a  dotard, 
that  reelection  through  life  shall  become  habit- 
ual, and  election  for  life  follow  that.  Gen- 
eral Washington  set  the  example  of  voluntary  , 
retirement  after  eight  years.  I  shall  follow  , 
it.  And  a  few  more  precedents  will  oppose 
the  obstacle  of  habit  to  any  one  after  awhile 
who  shall  endeavor  to  extend  his  term.  Per- 
haps it  may  beget  a  disposition  to  establish  it 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  doing  right,  therefore,  in  pursuing 
my  principle.  I  had  determined  to  declare  my 
intention,  but  I  have  consented  to  be  silent 
on  the  opinion  of  friends,  who  think  it  best 
not  to  put  a  continuance  out  of  my  power 
in  defiance  of  all  circumstances.  There  is, 
however,  but  one  circumstance  which  could 
engage  my  acquiescence  in  another  election; 
to  wit,  such  a  division  about  a  successor,  as 
might  bring  in  a  monarchist  But  that  cir- 
cumstance is  impossible. — ^To  John  Taylor. 
iv,  565.    Ford  ed..  viii,  339.    (W.,  Jan.  1805.) 

8428. ^    If  some  period  be  not 

fixed,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  practice, 
to  the  services  of  the  First  Magistrate,  his 
office,  though  nominally  elective,  will,  in  fact, 
be  for  life ;  and  that  will  soon  degenerate  into 
an  inheritance. — ^To  Mr.  Weaver,  v,  89.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

8429. .    That   there  are   in   our 

country  a  great  number  of  characters  entirely 
equal  to  the  management  of  its  affairs,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  have  not 
had  opportunities  of  making  themselves 
known  to  their  fellow  citizens ;  but  many  have 
had,  and  the  only  difficulty  will  be  to  choose 
among  them.  These  changes  are  necessary, 
too,  for  the  security  of  republican  government. 
—To  Mr.  Weaver,    v,  89.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

8430.  THIBD  TEBM,  Determination  to 
refuse. — Believing  that  a  definite  period  of 
retiring  from  this  siation  will  tend  materially 
to  secure  our  elective  form  of  government; 
and  sensible,  too,  of  that  decline  which  ad- 
vancing years  bring  on,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty 
to  withdraw  at  the  close  of  my  present  term  of 
office ;  and  to  strengthen  by  practice  a  princi- 
ple which  I  deem  salutary. — To  Abner  Wat- 
kins,    viii,  125.     (W.,  Dec.  1807.) 

8431.  THIBD  TEBM,  Duty  and.^That 
I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  sea- 
son, is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne  it 
faithfully.— To  Mr.  Weaver,  v,  88.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

8432.  .     Having    myself    highly 

approved    the    example    of    an     illustrious 
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predecessor,  in  voluntarily  retiring  from  a 
trust,  which,  if  too  long  continued  in  the  same 
hands,  might  become  a  subject  of  reasonable 
uneasiness  and  apprehension,  I  could  not 
mistake  my  own  duty  when  placed  in  a  simi- 
lar situation.— R.  to  A.  Connecticut  Re- 
publicans,   viii,  140.     (1808.} 

8433.  THIBD  TKKM,  IrlMome.— At  the 

end  of  my  present  term,  of  which  two  years 
are  yet  to  come,  I  propose  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  to  close  my  days  on  my  patri- 
mony of  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  my  fam- 
ily. I  have  hitherto  enjoyed  uniform  health; 
but  the  weight  of  public  service  begins  to  be 
too  heavy  for  me.  and  I  long  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  life,  among  my  books,  my 
farms  and  my  family.  Having  performed  my 
quadragena  stipendia,  I  am  entitled  to  my 
discharge,  and  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that 
others  should  be  sooner  sensible  than  my- 
self when  I  ought  to  ask  it.  I  have,  there- 
fore, requested  my  fellow  citizens  to  think  of 
a  successor  for  me,  to  whom  I  shall  de- 
.  liver  the  public  concerns  with  greater  joy 
than  I  received  them.  I  have  the  consola- 
tion, too,  of  having  added  nothing  to  my  pri- 
vate fortune,  during  my  public  service,  and 
of  retiring  with  hands  as  clean  as  they  are 
empty.— To  Comte  Diodati.  v,  62.  (W., 
March  1807.) 

8434.  THIBD  TEBM,  Jefferson  tirged 
to  accept.— I  am  panting  for  retirement,  but 
am  as  yet  nearly  two  years  from  that  goal. 
The  general  solicitations  I  have  received  to 
continue  another  term  give  me  great  conso- 
lation, but  considerations  public  as  well  as 
private  determine  me  inflexibly  on  that  meas- 
ure.— To  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  67.     (W.,  May  1807.) 

8435.  THIBD  TEKM,  Massachusetts 
and. — I  derive  great  personal  consolation 
from  the  assurances  in  your  friendly  letter, 
that  the  electors  of  Massachusetts  would  still 
have  viewed  me  with  favor  as  a  candidate  for 
a  third  Presidential  term.  But  the  duty  of 
retirement  is  so  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mind,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  of 
that. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  252.  (W.. 
March  1808.) 

8436.  THIKD  TEBM,  Opposed  to.— I  am 

for  responsibilities  at  short  periods,  seeing 
neither  reason  nor  safety  in  making  public 
functionaries  independent  of  the  nation  for 
life,  or  even  for  long  terms  of  years.  On  this 
principle  I  prefer  the  Presidential  term  of 
four  years,  to  that  of  seven  years,  which  I 
myself  had  at  first  suggested,  annexing  to  it, 
however,  ineligibility  forever  after;  and  I 
wish  it  were  now  annexed  to  the  second  quad- 
rennial election  of  President. — To  James 
Martin,  vi,  213.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  420.  (M.. 
Sep.  1813.) 

8437.  THIKD  TEBM,  Physical  decUne 
and. — My  determination  to  retire  is  the  re- 
sult of  mature  reflections,  and  on  various  con- 
siderations. Not  the  least  weighty  of  these 
is  that  a  conscious-ness  that  a  decline  of  phys- 
ical faculties  cannot  leave  those  mental  en- 


tirely unimpaired ;  and  it  will  be  happy  for 
me  if  I  am  the  first  who  shall  become  sensible 
of  it.  As  to  a  successor,  there  never  will  be 
a  time  when  it  will  not  produce  some  difi- 
culty,  and  never  less,  I  believe,  than  at  pre- 
ent.  That  some  of  the  federalists  should  pre- 
fer my  continuance  to  the  uncertainty  of  a 
successor,  I  can  readily  believe.  There  arc 
among  them  men  of  candor,  who  do  not  join 
in  the  clamor  and  condemnation  of  every- 
thing, nor  pretend  that  even  chance  never 
throws  us  on  a  right  measure.  There  are 
some  who  know  me  personally,  and  who  give 
a  credit  to  my  intentions,  which  they  denv 
to  my  understanding ;  some  who  may  fear  a 
successor,  preferring  a  military  glory  of  a 
nation  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  it^ 
individuals.  But  to  the  mass  of  that  poliii- 
cal  sect,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  the  4th  of 
March,  1809,  will  be  a  day  of  jubilee,  but  it 
will  be  a  day  of  greater  joy  to  me.  I  never 
did  them  an  act  of  injustice,  nor  failed  in 
any  duty  to  them  imposed  by  my  office—To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  50.  (\V 
May  1807.) 

8438.  THIBD        TEBM,       Precedent 

fS^^\—The  reeligibility  of  the  President 
for  life  [in  the  new  Constitution],  I  quite  dis- 
approved.*   *    *    My  fears  of  that    feature 
were  founded  on  the  importance  of  the  office 
on    the    fierce    contentions    it    might    excite 
among  ourselves,  if  continuable  for  life,  and 
the    dangers    of    interference,    either     with 
money  or  arms,  by  foreign  nations,  to  whorr 
the  choice  of  an  American  President  migh: 
become      interesting.    Examples      of       thii 
abounded  in  history;    in  the  case  of  the  Ro 
man  Emperors,  for  instance;    of  the   Pope- 
while  of  any  significance;  of  the  German  Em- 
perors;   the  Kings  of  Poland  and  the  E)ev> 
of   Barbary.     I    had   observed,    too.    in    the 
Feudal  history,   and  in  the  recent    instance 
particularly,  of  the  Stadtholder  of  HolIanc» 
how  easily  offices,  or  tenures  for  life,  sliuc 
into  inheritances.     My  wish,  therefore,  wa>. 
that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seve-* 
years,    and    be    ineligible    afterwards.      Thi- 
term  I  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him.  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  to  carr> 
through  and  establish  any  system  of  improve- 
ment he  should  propose  for  the  general  good 
But  the  practice  adopted,  I  think  is  better 
allowing  his  continuance  for  eight  years,  with 
a  liability  to  be  dropped  at  half  way  of  the 
^B^m,    making   that    a    period   of   probation. 
That  his  continuance  should  be  restrained  t  ^ 
seven  years,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  an  eariier  stage  of  its  session,  when 
It  voted  that  term,  by  a  maiority  of  eijrhi 
against  two,  and  by  a  simple  maiority  that 
he  should  be  ineligible  a  second  time.     Thjv 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  House  so  la»c 
as  July  26,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  De 
tail,  reported  favorably  by  them,  and  change.; 
to  the  present  form  by  final  vote,  on  the  !a-t 
day  but  one  only  of  their  session.*  Of  th*- 
♦  This  is  an  evident  error.    On  September  ^tb    tv. 
committee  of  eleven  reported  a  clause  tnm^mtr  tf- 
term  four  years,  which  was  adopted  by  tbTcSn v« 
tion  on  the  6th,  and  not  altered  therilS-xTfT/  1 
I  "*  Ford  EDITION.  ««^«r.     ZNcTt    \ 
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nge,  three  States  expressed  their  disap- 
iation;  New  York,  by  recommending  on 
ndment,  that  the  President  should  not 
sh'gibie  a  third  time,  and  Virginia  and 
th  Carolina  that  he  should  not  be  capable 
erving  more  than  eight,  in  any  term  of 
ren  years;  and  although  this  amendment 
lot  been  made  in  form,  yet  practice  seems 
ive  established  it.  The  example  of  four 
cents  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end  of 
eighth  year,  and  the  progress  of  public 
on,  that  the  principle  is  salutary,  have 
it  in  practice  the  force  of  precedent 
isage;  insomuch,  that,  should  a  Presi- 
consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
m,  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected,  on  this 
istration  of  ambitious  views. — Autobi- 
3Y.    i,  79.    Ford  ed.,  i,  109.    (i8i2i.) 

9.  THIBD  TEBM,  Betirement  and. 

;ti rement  from  the  exercise  of  my  pres- 
arge  is  equally  for  your  good  and  my 
lappiness.— R.  to  A.  Pennsylvania 
vs.    V,  262.     (W..  1808.) 

I  THIBD  TEBM,  Rotation  in  office 

I  am  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  your 
on  my  determination  to  retire  from 
;  a  time  when  our  country  is  laboring 
ifficulties  truly  great.  But  if  the  prin- 
'  rotation  be  a  sound  one,  as  T  con- 
jsly  believe  it  to  be  with  respect  to 
ce.   no  pretext   should  ever  be  per- 

0  dispense  with  it,  because  there  never 
a  time  when  real  difficulties  will  not 
d  furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  dis- 
1.  You  suppose  I  am  "  in  the  prime 
3r  rule  ".  I  am  sensible  I  am  not ; 
re  I  am  so  far  declined  as  to  become 

1  of  it,  I  think  it  right  to  put  it  out 
vn  power.  I  have  the  comfort,  too, 
ig  that  the  person  whom  the  public 
s  designated  to  receive  the  charge 

is  so  eminently  qualified  as  a  safe 

^   by   the   endowments  of  integrity, 

ding^.  and  experience.    On  a  review, 

of    my    reasons   for  retirement,   I 

cannot  fail  to  approve  them. — To 

TEST.     V,  407.     (W.,  January  1809.) 

—  — — .  In  no  office  can  rotation 
rpedient;  and  none  less  admits  the 

of  age. — R.  TO  A.    Philadelphia 

viii,    14s.      (1809.) 

3[XRI>  TEBH,  Vermont  and. — I 
e  address  of  the  Legislature  of 
^string  date  the  5th  of  November, 
ich^  Avith  their  approbation  of  the 
rse  of  my  administration,  they 
d  as  to  express  their  desire  that 
sent  to  be  proposed  again,  to  the 

on  the  expiration  of  my  present 
?.  JBntertaining,  as  I  do,  for  the 
>f  Vermont  those  sentiments  of 
>vhich  ^vould  have  prompted  an 
swer,  I  ivas  certain,  nevertheless, 
ipprove    a  delay  which  had  for 

avoid    a    premature  agitation  of 

nd,    on    a  subject  so  interesting 

I  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.    That 

doMTZi    my  charge  at  a  proper 


period,  is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne 
it  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by 
the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice,  his 
office,  nominally  for  years,  will,  in  fact,  be- 
come for  life;  and  history  shows  how  easily 
that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance.  Be- 
lieving that  a  representative  government,  re- 
sponsible at  short  intervals  of  election,  is  that 
which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness 
to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act 
which  shall  essentially  impair  that  principle; 
and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who, 
disregarding  the  sound  precedent  set  by  an 
illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish  the 
first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the 
second  term  of  office.  Truth,  also,  requires 
me  to  add,  that  I  am  sensible  of  that  decline 
which  advancing  years  bring  on;  and  feeling 
their  physical,  I  ought  not  to  doubt  their 
mental  effect.  Happy  if  I  am  the  first  to 
perceive  and  to  obey  this  admonition  of  na- 
ture, and  to  solicit  a  retreat  from  cares  too 
great  for  the  wearied  faculties  of  age. — R. 
TO  A.  Vermont  Legislature,  viii,  121. 
(Dec.  1807.) 

.  THBEBHTNQ    MACHINE.— See    In< 

VENTIONS. 

8443.  TIFFIN  (H.  D.),  Fidelity.—!  have 
seen  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  among 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  fidelity  to  their  country,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Burr,  yourself  and  the 
Leg  slature  of  Ohio  have  been  the  most  emi- 
nent. The  promptitude  and  energy  displayed 
by  your  State  have  been  as  honorable  to  itself 
as  salutary  to  its  sister  States ;  and  in  declaring 
that  you  nave  deserved  well  of  jrour  country.  1 
do  but  express  the  grateful  sentiment  of  every 
faithful  citizen  in  it.  The  band  of  the  people 
has  given  the  mortal  blow  to  a  conspiracy  which, 
in  other  countries,  would  have  called  for  an 
appeal  to  armies,  and  has  proved  that  govern- 
ment to  be  the  strongest  of  which  every  man 
feels  himself  a  part.  It  is  a  happy  illustration, 
too,  of  the  importance  of  preserving  to  the  State 
authorities  all  that  vigor  which  the  Constitution 
foresaw  would  be  necessary,  not  only  for  their 
own  safety,  but  for  that  of  the  whole. — To  Gov- 
ernor H.  D.  Tiffin,  v,  37.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  21. 
(VV.,  1807.) 

8444.  TIME,  Waste  of  .—Determine  never 
to  be  idle.  No  person  will  have  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  time  who  never  loses 
any.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be  done, 
if  we  are  always  doing. — ^To  Martha  Jefferson. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  387.     (Mar.  1787.) 

8445.  TITLE,  President's.— The  Senate 
and  Representatives  differed  about  the  title 
of  the  President.  The  former  wanted  to 
style  him,  "  His  Highness,  George  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  United  States,  and  Pro- 
tector of  Their  Liberties ".  The  latter  in- 
sisted, and  prevailed,  to  give  no  title  but  that 
of  office,  to  wit,  "  George  Washington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ".  I  hone  the  terms 
of  Excellency,  Honor,  Worship,  Esquire,  for- 
ever disappear  from  among  us,  from  that 
moment.  I  wish  that  of  Mr.  would  follow 
them. — To  William  Carmichael.  iii,  88. 
(P..  1789.) 
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8446. .    The  President's  title,  as 

proposed  by  the  Senate,  was  the  most  super- 
latively ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  v,  104.  (P., 
1789.) 

8447. .  I  will  presume  to  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  [John  Quincy]  Adams  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  should  not  send  back  Onis's 
letters  in  which  he  has  the  impudence  to  qual- 
ify you  by  the  term  **  His  Excellency"?  An 
American  gentleman  in  Europe  can  rank  with 
the  first  nobility  because  we  have  no  titles 
which  stick  him  at  any  particular  place  in 
their  line.  So  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  that  designation  ranks  with  the 
emperors  and  kings;  but  add  Mr.  Onis's 
courtesy  of  "  His  Excellency  "  and  he  is  then 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Onis  himself,  with  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  even  of  every 
petty  fort  in  Europe,  or  the  colonies. — To 
President  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  123.  (M., 
1819.) 

8448.  TITIiBS,  Adulatory.— -The  new 
government  has  shown  genuine  dignity,  in 
my  opinion,  in  exploding  adulatory  titles. 
They  are  the  oflFerings  of  abject  baseness,  and 
nourish  that  degrading  vice  in  the  people. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  loo.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
112.     (P.,  1789.) 

8449.  TITLES,  Granting.— The  Admin- 
istrator [of  Virginia]  shall  not  possess  the 
prerogative  *  ♦  ♦  of  creating  dignities  or 
granting  rights  of  precedence, — ^Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

8450.  TITLES,  Hereditary.— [The  pro- 
posed new  States]  shall  admit  no  person  to  be 
a  citizen,  who  holds  any  hereditary  title. — 
Western  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
409.    (1784.) 

8451.  .    The    clause    respecting 

hereditary  honors  was  struck  out,  not  from 
an  approbation  of  such  honors,  but  because 
it  was  thought  an  improper  place  to  en- 
counter them. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ed.,  iii,  471.     (A.,  April  1784) 

8452.  TOBACCO,  Culture  of  .—It  is  a  cul- 
ture productive  of  infinite  wretchedness.  Those 
employed  in  it  are  in  a  continual  state  of  exer- 
tion beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to 
Ftipport.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised  by 
them ;  so  that  the  men  and  animals  on  these 
farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly 
•mpovcrished.— Notes  on  Virginia,  vtii,  407. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  271.     (1782.) 

8453.  TOBACCO,  Differential  duties.— 
The  difference  of  duty  on  tobacco  carried  to 
France  in  French  and  American  bottoms,  has 
excited  great  uneasiness.  We  presume  the 
National  Assembly  must  have  been  hurried  into 
the  measure  without  being  allowed  time  to 
reflect  on  its  consequences.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration must  convince  anybody,  that  no  na- 
tion upon  earth  ever  submitted  to  so  enormous 
an  assault  on  the  transportation  of  their  own 
produce.  Retaliation,  to  be  equal,  will  have  the 
air  of  extreme  severitv  and  hostility. — ^To  M. 
La  Motte.     iii,  289.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8454. .    I  take  for  granted  the 

National  Assembly  were  surprised  into  the  mea- 


sure by  persons  whose  avarice  blinded  them  t«  ' 
the  consequences,  and  hope  it  wi4  be  repealed  1 
before  our  les^islature  shall  be  obliged  to  act  or 
it.  Such  an  attack  on  our  carriage  of  our  o«c  j 
productions,  and  such  a  retaliation  would  i'A} 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  two  nations  for  a  lib-  I 
era!  treaty  as  wished  for  by  the  real  friends  of  I 
both. — To  Joseph  Fenwick.  Foro  ed.,  ▼,  380.  I 
(Pa.,  1791.)  ' 

8455.  TOBACCO,  European  use  of. — ^The 
European  nations  can  do  well  without  all  our  | 
commodities  except  tobacco. — ^To  John  Adams. 
i,  488.     (P.,  178s.) 

8456.  TOBACCO,  Honopoly  in  France.—  1 

I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  your  attention 
some  papers  *  ♦  *  written  by  *  *  * 
merchants  of  L'Orient.  and  others,  some  of 
whom  are  citizens'  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  them  concerned  in  the  trade  between  thtf 
two  countries.  This  has  been  carried  on  by  an 
exchange  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
France  for  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
and  principally  tor  tobacco,  which,  thouch  or 
its  arrival  here,  confined  to  a  single  purchaser 
has  been  received  equally  from  all  sellers.  Ic 
confidence  of  a  continuance  of  this  practice 
the  merchants  of  both  countries  were  carrying 
on  their  commerce  of  exchange.  A  late  con- 
tract by  the  Farm  has,  in  a  great  measure,  fixe^ 
in  a  single  mercantile  house  the  supplies  or 
tobacco  wanted  for  this  country.  This  arrange- 
ment found  the  established  merchants  with 
some  tobacco  on  hand,  some  on  the  seas  comir^ 
to  them,  and  more  still  due.  By  the  papers  no« 
enclosed,  it  seems  that  there  are  six  thousan<! 
four  hundred  and  eight  hogsheads  in  the  single 
port  of  L'Orient.  Whether  the  government  ma* 
interfere,  as  to  articles  furnished  by  the  mer- 
chants after  they  had  notice  of  the  contract  he 
fore  mentioned,  must  depend  on  principles  ol 
policy.  But  those  of  justico  seem  to  urge  that 
tor  commodities  furnished  before  such  not-cc 
they  should  be  so  far  protected,  as  that  tht-^ 
may  wind  up  without  loss,  the  transactions  in 
which  the  new  arrangement  fotuid  them  actually 
engaged. — To  (^unt  de  Vekgsnnes.  -,  54: 
(P..   1786.) 

8457. .  My  hopes  on  that  sub- 
ject (suppression  of  the  monopoly  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  in  France),  are  not  desperate 
but  neither  are  they  flattering. — ^To  T.  Plea-?- 
ANTS.       i,  563.     (P.,   1786.) 

8458. .    My   letters    from    New 

York  inform  me  that  *  ♦  *  the  monopoN 
of  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  France,  which 
had  been  obtained  by  Robert  Morr-s,  had 
thrown  the  commerce  of  that  article  in  agonies. 
He  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  in  America 
from  40 1  to  22 1 6.  lawful  the  hundred  weight 
and  all  other  merchants  being  deprived  of  that 
medium  of  remittance,  the  commerce  betwe^r. 
America  and  that  country,  so  far  as  it  dcpendei! 
on  that  article,  which  was  very  capitally  too. 
was  absolutely  ceasing^  An  order  has  been  ob- 
t.iined,  obliging  the  Farmers  General  to  pur 
chase  from  such  other  merchants  as  shall  otTcr 
fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  at  thirty 
four,  thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  livres  the  hun 
dred.  according  to  the  nuality,  and  to  grant  t^ 
the  sellers  in  other  respects  the  same  terms  a< 
they  had  granted  to  Robert  Morris.  As  th'!& 
agreement  with  Morris  is  the  bas-'s  of  this  order 
I  send  you  some  copies  of  it,  which  I  wiV  thank 
you  to  ^ve  to  any  American  (not  British)  mer- 
chants in  London  who  may  be  in  that  line.  I>u- 
rins:  the  year  this  contract  has  subsisted.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  have  lost  £400,000  by  the 
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eduction  of  the  price  of  their  tobacco,— To 
3Hif  Adams,    i,  586.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  252.     (P  , 

8459 .    During  the  former  gov- 

nmcnt  of  France  (the  monarchy),  our  to- 
icco  was  under  a  monopoly,  but  paid  no- duties. 
♦  ♦  The  first  National  Assembly  ♦  ♦  * 
lancipated  tobacco  from  its  monopoly,  but 
bjected  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres,  fifteen 
LIS  the  ou'ntal,  carried  in  their  own  vessels, 
d  five  livres  carried  in  ours — a  difference 
re  than  equal  to  the  freight  of  the  article. — 
REIGN  Commerce  Report,  vii,  640.  Ford 
,  vi,  474.    (Dec.  1793.)     See  Monopoly. 

1460.  TOBACCO,  Oppressioiui  by  mer- 

ints.— Long  experience  has  proved  to  us 
:  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's 
ing  out  of  debt,  who  was  once  in  the  hands 
t  tobacco  merchant,  and  bound  to  consign  his 
ceo  to  him.  It  is  the  most  delusive  pf  all 
es.  The  merchant  feeds  the  inclination 
is  customer  to  be  credited  till  he  gets  the 
hen  of  debt  so  increased  that  he  cannot 
w  it  off  at  once;  he  then  begins  to  give 
less  for  his  tobacco,  and  ends  with  giving 
what  he  pleases  for  it. — To  Mrs.  Paradise. 
ED.,  iv,  288.     (P.,  1786.) 

81.  TOBACCO,  Price  of. — I  am  offered 
onticello  four  shillings  above  the  present 
rt  price.  *  *  *  You  know  I  have  an 
ished  privilege  of  being  considerably  above 
arket  ♦  *  *  The  quality  of  last  year's 
is  inferior,  but  still  mine  preserving  its 
irative  superiority,  stands  on  its  usual 
d  with  respect  to  others. — To  James 
V.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  6.     (M.,  1795.) 

2.  TOLERATION,  FoUtlcal.^I  feel 
rdinary  gratification  in  addressing  this 
to  you,  with  whom  shades  of  difference 
tical  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the 
ange  of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the 
y  offices  of  society  and  good  corre- 
nce.  This  political  tolerance  is  the  more 
by  me,  who  consider  social  harmony 
first  of  human  felicities,  and  the  hap- 
oments,  those  which  are  given  to  the 
s  of  the  heart. — To  Governor  John 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  159.     (P.,  1797.) 

.     During  the   contest   of 

[Presidential  election)  through  which 
!  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion 
ixertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  as- 
ich  mig:ht  impose  on  strangers,  un- 
thifik  freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write 
y  think ;  but,  this  being  now  decided 
)ice  of  the  nation,  announced,  accord- 
le  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will, 
%  arrang^e  themselves  under  the  will 
IV,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for 
ion  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind 
?d  principle,  that,  though  the  will 
jority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that 
i  rig^htful,  must  be  reasonable;  that 
Ity  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 
i  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 

oppression.  Let  us,  then,  fellow- 
nite  w^ith  one  heart  and  one  mind; 
:ore  to  social  intercourse  that  har- 
aflFection  without  which  liberty  and 
self  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let 
Hat,  Having  banished  from  our  land 
•us    intolerance  under  which  man- 


kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  wc  have  yet 
gained  little,  if  we  countenance  a  political  in- 
tolerance as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable 
of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient 
werld;  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  in- 
furiated man,  seeking,  through  blood  and 
slaughter,  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows 
should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful 
shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others;  that  this 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of 
safety.  But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by 
different  names  brethren  of  the  same  princi- 
ple. We  are  all  republicans;  wc  are  all  fed- 
eralists. If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand, 
undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  prin- 
ciples—our attachment  to  our  Union  and 
representative  government. — First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2. 
(1801.) 

8464.  TONTIKEy  Baising  money  by.— 
The  raising  money  by  Tontine,  more  practiced 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  England,  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  [as  funding],  of 
encroachment  on  the  independent  rights  of 
posterity;  because  the  annuities  not  expiring 
gradually,  with  the  lives  on  which  they  rest, 
but  all  on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  only, 
they  will,  of  course,  overpass  the  term  of  a 
generation,  and  the  more  probably  as  the  sub- 
jects on  whose  lives  the  annuities  depend,  are 
generally  chosen  of  the  ages,  constitutions,  and 
occupations  most  favorable  to  long  I'fe. — To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  197.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  397. 
(P.F.,  1813.) 

8465.  TOBIESy  Confederacy  and. — ^The 
tories  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  confederacy  dissolved,  even  by  par- 
ticles at  a  time,  in  hopes  of  their  attaching 
themselves  again  to  Great  Britain. — Answers 
TO  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  251.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
156.     (P..  1786.) 

8466.  TOBIES,  Definition  of.— A  tory 
has  been  properly  defined  to  be  a  traitor  in 
thought,  but  not  in  deed.  The  only  descrip- 
tion by  which  the  laws  have  endeavored  to 
come  at  them,  was  that  of  non- jurors,  or  per- 
sons refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  State. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  396. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,.  260.     (1782.) 

8467.  TOBIES,  Nature  and.— Nature  has 
made  some  men  monarchists  and  tories  by 
their  constitution,  and  some,  of  course,  there 
always  will  be. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii, 
80.    Ford  ed.,  x,  92.    (M.,  181 7.) 

8468.  TOBIES,  Taxation  of.—  Persons  of 
this  description  were  at  one  time  subjected 
to  double  taxation,  at  another  to  treble,  and 
lastly  were  allowed  retribution,  and  placed  on 
a  level  with  good  citizens. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  396.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  260.     (1782.) 
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8489.  TOBIES,  Whigs  and.—It  has  ever 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  the  tory  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
—To  John  Cartwwght.  vii,  356.  (M., 
1824.) 

8470.  TOBPEDOES,  Defensive  value.— 
I  consider  your  torpedoes  as  very  valuable 
means  of  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  adopt  them  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Not  that  I  go  the  whole  length 
(as  I  believe  you  do)  of  considering  them  as 
solely  to  be  relied  on.  Neither  a  nation  nor 
those  entrusted  with  its  affairs,  could  be  justi- 
fiable, however  sanguine  its  expectations,  in 
trust  ng  solely  to  an  engine  not  yet  sufficiently 
tried,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
occur,  and  against  which  we  know  not  as  yet 
what  means  of  parrying  may  be  devised.  If, 
indeed,  the  mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  cable 
of  a  ship  be  the  only  one  proposed,  modes  of 
prevention  cannot  be  difficult.  But  I  have  ever 
looked  to  the  submarine  boat  as  most  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  attaching  them,  and  though  I 
see  no  mention  of  it  in  your  letter,  or  your  pub- 
lications, I  am  in  hopes  it  is  not  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  I  should  wish  to  see  a  corps  of 
young  men  trained  to  this  service.  It  would 
belong  to  the  engineers  if  at  hand,  but  being 
naut  cal,  I  suppose  we  must  have  a  corps  of 
naval  engineers,  to  practice  and  use  them.— To 
Robert  Fulton,  v,  165.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  125. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.)  ^ 

^'^^\r: •  Although  no  public  serv- 
ant could  justify  the  risking  the  safety  of  an 
important  seaport,  solely  on  untried  means  of 
defence,  yet  I  have  great  confidence  in  those 
proposed  by  you  as  additional  to  the  ordinary 
means. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  341.  (M. 
Aug.  1808.)  ^ 

8472.  TOBPEDOES,  Experiments  with. 
—Mr.  Fulton  writes  to  me  under  a  great  de- 
sire to  prepare  a  decisive  experiment  of  his 
torpedo  at  Washington,  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  This  m^ans  of  harbor-defence  has 
acquired  such  respectability,  from  its  apparent 
merit,  from  the  attention  shown  it  by  other 
nafons,  and  from  our  own  experiments  at  New 
York,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  experiment  from 
us.  He  asks  only  two  workmen  for  one  month 
from  "s,  which  he  estimates  at  $130  only.  But 
should  It  cost  considerably  more  I  should  really 
be  for  granting  it,  and  would  accordngly  recom- 
mend It  to  you.  This  sum  is  a  mere  trifle  as  an 
encroachment  on  our  appropriation. — To  Robert 
Smith,     v,  337.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

8473.  TORPEDOES,  Success  of.— Your 
torpedoes  will  be  to  cities  what  vaccination  has 
been  to  mankind.     It  extinguishes  their  greatest 

«"^^/*~~        ^*^»ERT    Fulton,     v,    517.      (M., 

8474.  TORTURE,  Forbidden.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  *  *  * 
prescribe  torture  in  any  case  whatever.*— Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution,    viii,  445.     Ford  ed., 

8475.  TORTURE,  In  France.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  ♦  ♦  ♦  [the]  pressure 
Ltor.  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which     ♦     ♦     ♦     [the     French]     people    were 

*  T^^^t."^  ^*s  t^®u  punishable  by  burninsp  In  Vir- 
ta.— Editor. 
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ground  to  powder;  when  we  pass  in  revici 
'  "  *  the  atrocities  of  the  rack. — ^Arros: 
OGRAPHY.     1,  86.     Ford  ed.,  i,   118.     (1821.) 

8476.  TOULOUSE  (Archbisliop  of) 
Character  of.— The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
IS  made  minister  principal,  a  virtuous,  patriotic 
and  able  character.— To  John  Adams,  ii  2^ 
(P.,  1787.)  •    ^ 

8477.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of). 
Garde  dee  aceauz  and.— The  Garde  da 
sceaux  is  considered  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse  s  bull  dog,  braving  danger  like  that 
animal.  His  talents  do  not  pass  mediocrity  — 
Is  JAMES  Madison,  ii,  444.  Ford  ed.,  v,^^ 
(r.,  1788.) 

8478.  TOULOUSE  (Archbisliop  ol). 
Influence  with  Queen.— It  may  not  be  unin- 
structive  to  give  you  the  origin  and  nature  of 
his  influence  with  the  Queen  [Marie  Antoi 
ncttej.  When  the  Duke  dc  Choiscul  proposed 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  this  Udy 
he  thought  It  proper  to  send  a  person  to  Vienna 
to  perfect  her  in  the  language.  He  asked  his 
friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  to  recom- 
mend to  him  a  proper  person.  He  recommend- 
ed a  certain  abb^.  The  abb^,  from  his  first 
arrival  in  Vienna,  either  tutored  by  his  natron 
or  prompted  by  gratitude,  -mpressed  on  the 
Queen  s  mind  the  exalted  talents  and  merit  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  continually  represented  h  a 
as  the  only  man  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  ot 
affairs.  On  his  return  to  Paris  being  retained 
near  the  person  of  the  Queen,  he  kept  him  con- 
stantly in  her  view.  The  Archbishop  wa* 
named  of  the  Assembiee  des  Notables  had  oc 
casion  enough  there  to  prove  his  talents,  and 
Count  de  Vergennes.  his  great  enemy,  dyire 
opportunely,  the  Queen  ifot  him  nto  place.  He 
uses  the  abW  even  yet  for  instilling  all  his  no- 
tions into  her  mind.— To  John  Jay.  ii  no 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P..  1787.) 

8479.  -_  ^^.  The  Archbishop  con- 
n!^^t^  "^w  "^'^  i".  patroness  [Marie  Antoi- 
2!?K  *u  ^^^^^  *■  a  close  connection  with 
her  brother.  I  suppose  he  convinces  her  that 
peace  will  furnish  the  best  occasion  of  cement 
mg  that  connection.— To  John  Jay.  iL  510 
Ford  ed..  iv,  463.     (P..  1787.)  **    3»« 

8480.  TOULOUSE    (Archbishop    of). 

Minister.-The     Archbishop    of     Toulouse 

IS  a  good  and  patriotic  minister  for 

peace,  and  very  capable  in  the  department  of 

finance.     At  least  he  is  so  in  theory.     I  have 

heard  his  talents  for  execution  censured. To 

John  Jay.    ii,  294.     (K.   1787.) 

8481.  TOULOUSE    (Archbishop    of), 

TaJents.---That  he  has  imposing  talents,  and 
patriotic  dispositions,  I  think  is  certain.  Good 
judges  think  him  a  theorist  only.  Iitt:e  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  business,  and  spoiling  all 
his  plans  by  a  bungled  execut'on.— To  John  Iav 
11,  310.     Ford  kd.,  iv.  464.     (P.,  1787.) 


-  TOWNS.-Sec  Ward  Government. 
8482.  TBACY  (Comte  de),  Books  of.— 

Destutt  Tracy  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ablest 
living  writer  on  intellectual  subjects,  or  the 
operations  of  the  understanding.  His  three 
octavo  volumes  on  Ideology,  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  what  he  has  since  written  I 
have  not  entirely  read ;  because  I  am  not  fond 
of  reading  what  is  merely  abstract,  and  unan^ 
phed  immediately  to  some  use/ul  sc-encV  . 
Bonaparte,  with  his  repeated  derisions  of  Idcol  ' 
ogists   (squnting  at  this  author),   has  by  this 
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time  felt  that  true  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  mere 
jractice  without  principle.  The  next  work 
Tracy  wrote  was  the  "  Commentary  on  Montes- 
luieu  ",  never  published  in  the  original,  because 
lot  safe;  but  translated  and  published  in  Phil- 
idelphia,  yet  without  the  author's  name.  He 
las  since  permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned, 
ilthougb  called  a  commentary,  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
lementary  work  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
lent,  comprised  in  about  three  hundred  pages 
ctavo.  He  has  lately  published  a  third  work, 
n  "  Political  Economy  ,  comprising  the  whole 
Libject  within  about  the  same  compass;  in 
hich  all  its  principles  are  demonstrated  with 
le  severity  of  Euclid,  and,  like  him,  without 
t-er  using  a  superfluous  word.  I  have  procured 
lis  to  be  translated,  and  have  been  four  years 
ideavoring  to  get  it  printed ;  but  as  yet,  with- 
jt  success.  In  the  meantime,  the  author  has 
jblished  the  original  in  France,  which  he 
ought  unsafe  while  Bonaparte  was  in  power. 
*  *  He  has  his  foxirth  and  last  work  now 
the  press  at  Paris,  closing  as  he  conceives,  the 
rcle  of  metaphysical  sciences.  This  work, 
bicb  is  on  ethics,  I  have  not  seen^  but  suspect 
shall  differ  from  it  in  its  foundation,  although 
)t  in  its  deductions.  I  gather  from  his  other 
)rks  that  he  adopts  the  principle  of  Hobbes, 
at  justice  is  founded  in  contract  solely,  and 
es  not  result  from  the  construction  of  man. — 
»  John  Adams,    vii,  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

3483. .  Tracy  comprehends  under 

5  word  "  Ideology  "  all  the  subjects  which  the 
ench  term  Morale,  as  the  correlation  to  Phy- 
ue.  His  works  on  Logic,  Government,  Polit- 
I  Economy  and  Morality,  he  cons  ders  as  ma- 
ig  up  the  circle  of  ideological  subjects,  or  of 
)se  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  under- 
nding,  and  not  of  the  senses.  His  Logic 
:upics  exactly  the  ground  of  Locke's  work  on 

Understanding.  The  translation  of  that  on 
litical   Economy  is  now  printing;   but  it  is 

translation  of  mine.  I  have  only  had  the 
rection  of  it,  which  was,  indeed,  very  la- 
ious.     Le  premier  jet  having  been  by  some 

who  understood  neither  French  nor  English. 
ras  impossible  to  make  it  more  than  faithful. 

it   is   a  valuable  work. — To  John   Adams. 

55.     Ford  ed.,  x,  72.     (M.,  1817.) 

^84.  TBACY  (Comte  de),  Infirmity  of. 
he  Tracy  I  mentioned  to  you  is  the  one 
lected  by  marriage  with  Lafayette's  family. 

*  *  He  writes  me  that  he  is  become  blind, 
so  infirm  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  com- 

•  anything;  so  that  we  are  to  consider  his 
<s   as    now  closed. — To  John   Adams,     vi*. 

(M.,    1816.) 

t85.  TRADB,  Carrjrlng.— I  think  it  cs- 
al  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  car- 
r  of  American  produce. — To  James  Mon- 
FoRD  ED.,  iv,  41.  (P.,  1785.)  See  Carry- 
Trade,  Commerce,  Markets,  Navigation 
Ships. 

86.  TRADE,  Destroying. — He  [George 
has  endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise 
e  kindly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detest- 
and  insupportable  tyranny  *  ♦  ♦  by 
ining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  for- 
jurisdiction,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
ided  acts  of  legislation  *  *  *  for 
^  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
.    10.      (June  1776.) 

^7.   .    He  has  combined,  with 

;,      *      *     *    for   cutting   off   our   trade 


with  all  parts  of  the  world. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8488.  TBADEy  Monopolizing. — It  is  not 
just  that  the  colonies  should  be  required  to 
oblige  themselves  to  other  contributions 
while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of 
their  trade.  This  of  itself  lays  them  under 
heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore,  an 
additional  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  pro- 
portion. If  we  contribute  equally  with  o;her 
parts  of  the  empire,  let  us,  equally  with  them, 
enjoy  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world; 
but  while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut 
to  us  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  just,  we 
should  bear  all  other  burdens  equally  with 
those  to  whom  every  resource  is  open? — Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i,  479.    (July  177.S.) 

8489.  TBADE,  Bestrainlng.— The  prop- 
osition [of  Lord  North]  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory *  *  *  because  it  do'es  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament, 
passed  for  the  purposes  of  restraining  the 
trade  ♦  *  *  of  the  Eastern  colonies.— Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i,  480.     (July  177s.) 

8490.  TBADE,  BestrictionB  on.— Some 
of  the  colonies  having  thought  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  administration  of  their  government 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty,  King  Charles  I.  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  late  deposition  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  they  continued  in  the 
sovereignty  of  their  State,  the  Parliament  for 
the  Commonwealth,  took  the  same  in  high 
offence,  and  assumed  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  prohibiting  their  trade  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  except  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  This  arbitrary  act,  however,  they 
soon  recalled,  and  by  solemn  treaty  entered 
into  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  165 1,  between 
the  said  Commonwealth,  by  their  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Colony  of  Virginia  by  their 
House  of  Burgesses,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated by  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty, 
that  they  should  have  "  free  trade  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places  and  with 
all  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
Commonwealth ".  But  ♦  ♦  *  upon  the 
restoration  of  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  II., 
their  rights  of  free  commerce  fell  once  more 
a  victim  to  arbitrary  power;  and  by  several 
acts  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
successors,  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  laid 
under  such  restrictions,  as  show  what  hopes 
they  might  form  from  the  justice  of  a  British 
Parliament,  were  its  uncontrolled  power  ad- 
mitted over  these  States. — Rights  of  British 
America,     i,  127.     Ford  ed..  i,  432.     (1774.) 

8491. .     We    cannot,    my    lord. 

close  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution  [Lord 
North's  conciliatory  Proposition]  because  on 
our  agreeing  to  contribute  our  proportion  to- 
wards the  common  defence,  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  lay  open  to  us  a  free  trade  with  all 
the  world :  whereas,  to  us  it  appears  just  that 
those  who  bear  equally  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment should  equally  participate  of  its  bene- 
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fits;  either  be  contented  with  the  monopoly 
of  our  trade,  which  brings  greater  loss  to  us 
and  benefit  to  them  than  the  amount  of  our 
proportional  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fence ;  or,  if.  the  latter  be  preferred,  relinquish 
the  former,  and  not  propose,  by  holding  both, 
to  exact  from  us  double  contributions. — Ad- 
dress TO  Lord  Dun  more.  Ford  ed.,  i,  457, 
(R..  1775.) 

8492.  TBADE,  Bight  to.— No  man  has  a 
natural  right  to  the  trade  of  a  money  lender 
but  he  who  has  the  money  to  lend. — ^To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  141.  Ford  rt>.,  ix,  394.  (M., 
1813.) 

8493.  TBADB  TffATlKS,  Becommended. 
—The  Secretary  ol  State,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Representatives  the  pe- 
tition of  Samuel  Breck  and  others,  proprietors 
of  a  sail-cloth  manufactory  in  Boston,  praying 
that  they  may  have  the  exclusive  privilege  01 
using  particular  marks  for  designating  the  sail- 
cloth of  their  manufactory,  has  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  thereupon  reports: 
That  it  would,  in  h*s  opinion,  contribute  to  fidel- 
ity in  the  execution  of  manufactures,  to  secure 
to  every  manufactory  an  exclusive  right  to 
some  mark  on  its  wares,  proper  to  itself. 
This  should  be  done  by  general  laws,  extending 
equal  right  to  every  case  to  which  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature  should  be  competent.  These 
cases  are  of  divided  jurisdiction :  Manufac- 
tures made  and  consumed  within  a  State  being 
subject  to  State  legislation,  while  those  which 
are  exported  to  foreign  nations,  or  to  another 
State,  or  into  the  Indian  Territory,  arc  alone 
within  the  legislation  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. That  It  will,  therefore,  be  reasonable 
for  the  General  Government  to  provide  in  this 
behalf  by  law  for  those  cases  01  manufacture 
generalljr,  and  those  only  which  relate  to  com- 
merce w'th  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  This 
may  be  done  by  permitting  the  owner  of  every 
manufactory,  to  enter  in  the  records  of  the  court 
of  the  district  wherein  his  manufactory  is,  the 
name  with  which  he  chooses  to  mark  or  desig- 
nate his  wares,  and  rendering  it  penal  in  others 
to  put  the  same  mark  to  an;^  other  wares. — 
Report  on  Trade  Marks,  vn,  563.  (Decem- 
ber 1 79 1.) 

8494.  TRANQUILLITY,    Basis    of.— 

Tranquillity  of  mind  depends  much  on  our- 
selves, and  greatly  on  due  reflection  "  how  much 
pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never 
Happened ". — To  William  Short,  vi,  402. 
(M.,  1814.) 

8495.  TRANQUILLITY,  Love  of.— I 
cherish  tranquillity  too  much  to  suffer  political 
th  ngs  to  enter  my  mind  at  all. — To  President 
Washington,  iv,  106.  Ford  ed.,  v*,  510.  (M., 
May  1794.) 

8496.  TRANQUILLITY,  National.— 
That  love  of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws, 
which  so  remarkably  characterize  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  are  sure  pledges  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity. — To  Benjamin  Waring,  iv, 
378.     (W.,  1801.) 

8497.  TRANQUILLITY,  Old  age  and.— 

Tranquillity  is  the  old  man's  milk.  I  go  to 
enjoy  it  in  a  few  days,  and  to  exchange  the  roar 
and  tumult  of  bulls  and  bears,  for  the  prattle  of 
^ny  grandchildren  and  senile  rest. — To  Edward 
tledge.     iv,  191.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  155.     (Pa., 


8498. .     My  object  at  present  is 

peace  and  tranquillity,  neither  doing  nor  saying 
anything  to  be  quoted,  or  to  make  me  the  suS 
ject  of  newspaper  disqu  sitions. — ^To  Davii> 
Howell,     v,  554.     (M.,  1810.) 

8499. .    The  summum      bonum 

w:th  me  is  now  truly  epicurean,  ease  of  body 
and  tranquillity  of  mind. — To  John  Adams.  vL 
143.     (M..  1813.) 

8500. .  Tranquillity  is  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  age.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  of- 
fend no  man's  opinion,  nor  to  draw  disquieting 
animadversions  on  my  own.  While  duty  re- 
quired it.  I  met  opposition  with  a  firm  and  fear- 
less step.  But  loving  mankind  in  my  individual 
relations  with  them,  I  pray  to  be  permitted 
to  depart  in  their  peace;  and  like  tnc  super- 
annuated soldier,  "  quadragenis  sti^endiis  emer- 
ttis  '*.  to  hang  my  arms  on  the  post. — ^To  Spek- 
CER  Roane,  vii,  136.  Ford  ed.,  x,  14a.  (P.F., 
1819.) 

8601 .    There    is    a    rime    for 

things;  for  advancing  and  for  retiring;  for  a 
Sabbath  of  rest  as  wefl  as  for  da3rs  of  labor,  and 
surely  that  Sabbath  has  arrived  for  one  near 
entering  on  his  8oth  year.  Tranquillity  is  the 
summum  bonum  of  that  age.  I  wish  now  for 
quiet,  to  withdraw  from  the  broils  of  the  world, 
to  soothe  the  enmities,  and  to  die  in  the  peace 
and  good  will  of  all  mankind. — ^To  Archibald 
Thweat.     Ford  ed.,  x,  185.     (M.,  1821.) 

8502. .    Tranquillity  is  the  last 

and    sweetest    asylum    of    age. — ^To    Spencex 
Roane,     vii,    211.      Ford    ed.,    x,    188.      (M 
1821.)  ^ 

8503. .    At   the   age   of    eighty, 

tranquillity  is  the  greatest  good  of  life,  and  the 
strongest  of  our  desires  that  of  dying  in  the 
good  will  of  an  mankind. — ^To  Jamks  Smith 
vii,  270,     (M.,  182a.) 

—  TBANSMIQBATION    OF    SOTTLS.— 

See  Souls,  Transmigration  of. 

8504.  TBAVEL,  Advice  as  to.— The  peo- 
ple you  will  naturally  see  the  most  of  will  be 
tavern  keepers,  valets  de  place,  and  postillions. 
These  are  the  hackneyed  rascals  of  every  coun- 
try. Of  course  they  must  never  be  considered 
when  we  calculate  the  national  character.— 
Travelling  Hints,     -x,  404.     (1788.) 

8505. .    To  pass  once  along  a 

public  road  through  a  country,  and  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  to  put  up  at  its  tavern,  and  get  into 
conversation  with  the  idle,  drunken  individuals 
who  pass  their  time  lounging  in  these  taverns. 
is  not  the  way  to  know  a  country,  its  inhabit- 
ants, or  manners. — To  Professor  Ebeling. 
Ford  ed.,  v-i,  45.     (1795.) 

8506.  TBAVBL,    Philanthropy    and.— 

From  the  first  olive  fields  of  Pierrelatte  to  the 
orangeries  of  Hieres,  has  been  continued  rap- 
ture to  me.  I  have  often  wished  for  you  [La- 
fayette]. I  think  you  have  not  made  this  jour- 
ney. It  is  a  pleasure  you  have  to  come,  and 
an  improvement  to  be  added  to  the  many  you 
have  already  made.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  you  to  know,  from  your  own  inspection,  the 
condition  of  all  the  provinces  of  your  own  coun- 
trv,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  them,  at  some 
future  day,  to  be  known  to  you.  Ths  is,  per- 
haps, the  onl^  moment  of  your  life  in  wh  ch 
you  can  acquire  that  knowledge.  And  to  do  it 
most  effectually,  you  must  be  absolutely  in- 
cognito; you  must  ferret  the  people  out  of  their 
hovels  as  I  have  done,  look  into  their  kettles. 
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•at  their  bread,  loll  on  their  beds  tinder  pre- 
ense  of  resting  yourself,  but  in  fact  to  find  if 
hey  are  soft.  You  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasure 
a  the  course  of  this  investigation,  and  a  sub- 
imer  one  hereafter,  when  you  shall  be  able  to 
pply  your  knowledge  to  the  softening  of  their 
eds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel  of  meat  into  their 
ettle  of  vegetables. — To  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
riE.    ii,  136.    (Ne.,  1787.) 

8507 .    I  am  never  satiated  with 

mbling  through  the  fields  and  farms  [in 
ance],  examining  the  culture  and  cultivators, 
th  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  makes  some 
ce  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much 
5er  than  I  am.— To  i»iarquis  de  Lafayette. 
135-     (Nc.,  1787.) 

1608. The    politics    of    each 

in  try  [is]  well  worth  studying  so  far  as 
)ects  internal  affairs.  Examine  its  influence 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  Take  every 
n'ble  occasion  for  entering  into  the  houses  of 
laborers,  and  especially  at  the  moments  of 
r  repast;  see  what  they  eat,  how  thev  are 
led,  whether  they  are  obliged  to  work  too 
1;  whether  the  government  or  their  land- 
takes  from  them  an  unjust  proportion  of 
labor;  on  what  footing  stands  the  prop- 
they  call  their  own,  their  personal  liberty. 
Src. — Travelling  Hints,     ix,  405.     (1788,) 

09.  TBAVEL,    Beflection   during.— I 

one  travels  more  usefully  when  alone,  be- 
he  reflects  more. — ^To  J.  Bannister,  Jr. 
;i.     (P.,   1787.) 

10.  TBAVEL,  Tours  of  politicaL — 
respect  to  the  tour  my  friends  to  the  north 
iroposed  that  I  should  make  in  that  quar- 

have  not  made  up  a  final  opin'on.     The 

of  life  which  General  Washington  had 

vil  and  military,  the  services  he  had  ren- 

and  the  space  he  therefore  occupied  in 

ections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  take  from 

imples  the  weight  of  precedents  for  oth- 

?cause  no  others  can  arrogate  to  them- 

the  cla-'ms  which  he  had  on  the  public 

To  myself,  therefore,  it  comes  as  a 

sstion,  to  be  viewed  under  all  the  phases 

present.     I  confess  that  I  am  not  recon- 

rhe  idea  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  parading 

through   the  several  States,  as  an  ob- 

public   gaze,   and  in  quest  of  applause 

to  be  valuable,  should  be  purelv  volun- 

had  rather  acquire  silent  good  will  by 

ul    discharge   of   my  duties,   than   owe 

ona  of   it   to  my  putting  myself  in  the 

receiving   them. — To   Tames   Sullivan. 

Ford  ed.,  ix,  77.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

A  journey  to  Boston  or 


ath,  after  I  shall  be  a  private  citizen, 
jch  better  harmonize  with  my  feelings, 
as  duties  ;  and,  founded  in  curiosity, 
/e  no  claims  to  an  extension  of  it.  I 
e  my  friends,  too.  more  at  our  mutual 
be  left  more  exclusively  to  their  so- 
}  James  Sullivan,  v,  loa.  Ford  ed., 
W..    June    1807.) 

rS^VSIi,  Wisdom,  happiness 
m veiling:  makes  men  wiser,  but  less 
'^hen  men  of  sober  age  travel,  they 
>wleds:e,  -which  they  may  apply  use- 
their    country;   but  they  are   subject 

to  recollect'ons  mixed  with  regret : 
ions  are  ^veakened  by  be'ng  extended 

objects  ;  and  they  learn  new  habits 
not     be     gratified   when    they    '-turn 

Peter   Carr.     ii,  241.     Fo»i>  »i»>  »V' 

1787.) 


8513.  TRAVEL,  Yoxing  men  and.— 
Young  men,^  who  travel,  *  *  *  do  not  ac- 
quire that  wisdom  for  which  a  previous  founda- 
tion is  requisite,  by  repeated  and  just  observa- 
tions at  home.  The  glare  of  pomp  and  pleasure 
ts  analogous  to  the  motion  of  the  blood;  't 
absorbs  all  their  affection  and  attention,  and 
they  are  torn  from  it  as  from  the  only  good  in 
this  world,  and  return  to  their  home  as  to  a 
place  of  exile  and  condemnation.  Their  eyes 
are  forever  turned  back  to  the  object  they  have 
lost,  and  its  recollection  poisons  the  residue  of 
their  lives,  "♦  *  *  A  habit  of  'dieness,  an 
inability  to  apply  themselves  to  business  s 
acquired,  and  renders  them  useless  to  them- 
selves and  their  country.  These  observations 
are  founded  in  experience.  There  is  no  place 
where  your  pursuit  of  knowledge  will  be  so  little 
obstructed  by  foreign  objects  as  in  your  own 
country,  nor  any,  wherein  the  virtues  of  the 
heart  will  be  less  exposed  to  be  weakened.  Be 
good,  be  learned,  and  be  industrious,  and  you 
will  not  want  the  aid  of  travelling  to  render 
you  precious  to  your  country,  dear  to  your 
friends,  happy  within  yourself. — To  Peter 
Carr.     ii.  241.     Ford  bd.,  iv,  433.     (P..  1787.) 

8514.  TBAVELEBS,  Entertaining.— It 
is  the  general  interest  of  our  country  that 
strangers  of  distinction  passing  through  it. 
should  be  made  acquainted  wita  its  best  citizens, 
and  those  most  qualified  to  give  favorable  im- 
pressions of  it. — ^To  Mr.  Hite.  iv,  146.  (M.. 
1796.) 

8515.  TREASON,  Executions  for.— It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof,  both  of  the 
lenity  of  our  government,  and  unanimity  of 
its  inhabitants,  that  though  this  [Revolution- 
ary] war  has  now  raged  near  seven  years,  not 
a  single  execution  for  treason  has  taken  place. 
—Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  396.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
260.    (1782.) 

8516.  TBEASON,  Patriotism  vs.— Trea- 
son, when  real,  merits  the  highest  punish- 
ment. But  most  codes  extend  their  defini- 
tions of  treason  to  acts  not  really  aeainst 
one's  country.  They  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween acts  against  the  government,  and  acts 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  government. 
The  latter  are  virtues;  yet  have  furnished 
more  victims  to  the  executioner  than  the 
former.  Real  treasons  are  rare;  oppressions 
frequent.  The  unsuccessful  strugglers  against 
tyranny  have  been  the  chief  martyrs  of  trea- 
son laws  in  all  countries.  Reformation  of 
government  with  our  neighbors*  [being!  as 
much  wanting  now  as  reformation  of  religion 
is.  or  ever  was  anywhere,  we  should  not  wish 
then  to  give  up  to  the  executioner  the  patriot 
who  fails,  and  flees  to  us. — Report  on  Span- 
ish Convention,  iii,  353.  Ford  ed.,  v,  483. 
(1792.) 

8517.  TREASON,  Punishment  for.— 
Treasons,  taking  the  simulated  with  the  real, 
are  sufficiently  punished  by  exile. — Report  on 
Spanish  Convention,  iii,  353.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
483.     (1792.) 

8518.  TBEASON,  Security  against. — 
The  framers  of  our  Constitution  certainly 
supposed  they  had  guarded,  as  well  their  gov- 
ernment against  destruction  by  treason,  as 
their  citizens  against  oppression,  under  pre- 

•  The  Spanish  provinces.— Editor. 
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tence  of  it;  and*  if  these  ends  are  not  at- 
tained, it  is  of  importance  to  enquire  by  what 
means,  more  effectual,  they  may  be  secured. 
— Seventh  Annual  Message,  viii,  88.  Ford 
ED.^  ix,  164.     (1807.) 

851G.  TREASON,  Suspected.— Having 
received  information  that  divers  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth  Lv^irginia],  in  the  counties  of 
James  and  York,  have  lately  committed  acts 
some  of  which  amount  to  high  treason  and  oth- 
ers to  misprision  of  treason;  and  that  some, 
though  they  may  have  been  able  to  disguise 
and  conceal  their  transactions  as  that  legal  evi- 
dence canoot  ue  obtained  by  which  they  may  be 
subjected  to  prosecution,  ♦  ♦  ♦  yet  have  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  furnish  the  most 
pregnant  circumstances  of  suspicion  that  thev 
have  been  gtiilty  of  those  offences,  or  are  disaf- 
fected to  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  whenever  they  shall  have  opportunity, 
aid  or  advise  the  measures  of  the  public  enemy, 
wh'ch  persons,  in  the  critical  situation  of  this 
Commonwealth,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
punish  for  their  crimes  by  way  of  example  to 
others  and  to  disable  from  doing  mischief;  I 
must,  therefore,  ♦  ♦  ♦  desire  and  authorize 
you  to  make  enquiry  into  the  premises,  and 
where  you  shall  have  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  persons  have  been  guilty  of  treason,  or 
misprision  of  treason;  that  there  is  legal  evi- 
dence to  commit  them  thereof;  and  that  an  ex- 
amining court  can  be  had  on  them  -n  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed  before  there 
shall  be  any  danger  of  rescue  by  the  enemy,  you 
have  them  delivered  to  the  warrant  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  forms  of  law ;  and  that 
you  aid  in  their  safe  conveyance  to  the  public 
jail  in  Richmond,  if  they  be  ordered  to  be  con- 
veyed. But  where  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
legal  ev'dence  cannot  be  obtained,  that  an  ex- 
amining court  cannot  be  procured  in  the  county 
before  there  will  be  danger  of  a  rescue  by  the 
enemy,  and  that  there  are  pregnant  circum- 
stances of  suspicion  that  they  have  been  ffuilty 
of  the  offences  of  treason  or  misprision  of  trea- 
son, or  where  there  shall  be  pregnant  causes  of 
suspicion  that  persons  in  these  counties  are  dis- 
affected to  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States ;  and  when  occasion  serves,  aid  or  advise 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  ;  that  in  those  caseSj 
you  apprehend  such  persons,  and  send  them  in 
safe  custody  to  the  jail  of  Richmond  county. 
•  *  *  They  shall  be  treated  by  those  into 
whose  hands  they  shall  be  comm'tted  with  no 
insult  or  rudeness  unnecessary  for  their  safe 
custody. — To  Colonel  James  Innes.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  27.     (R.,  May   1781.) 

8520.  TBEASXJRYy  Conduct  of.— There 
is  a  point  *  *  *  on  which  I  should  wish 
to  keep  my  eye.  and  to  which  I  should  aim 
to  approach  by  every  tack  which  previous  ar- 
rangements force  upon  us.  That  is,  to  form 
into  one  consolidated  mass  all  the  moneys  re- 
ceived into  the  treasury,  and  to  the  several 
expenditures,  giving  them  a  preference  of 
payment  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  arranged.  As  for  example,  i.  The 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  2.  Such  por- 
tions of  the  principal  as  are  exigible.  3.  The 
expenses  of  government.  4.  Such  other  por- 
tions of  principal  as,  though  not  exigible,  we 
are  still  free  to  pay  when  we  please.  The 
last  object  might  be  made  to  take  up  the  resid- 

um  of  money  remaining  in  the  treasury  at 
^  end  of  every  year,   after  the  three  first 


objects  were  complied  with,  and  would  be  the     ! 
barometer  whereby  to  test  the  economy  of  the 
administration.     It   would   furnish   a   simple     I 
measure  by  which  every  one  could  mete  their 
merit,  and  by  which  everv  one  could  decit'c 
when  taxes  were  deficient  or  superabundant.     I 
— ^To  Albert  Gallatin,     iv,  428.     Ford  ed.    ' 
viii,  140.     (W.,  1802.) 

8521.  TBEASXJBY,     Hamilton     and.— 

This  constellation  of  great  men  in  the  Treas- 
ury department  was  of  a  piece  with  the  re>t 
of  Hamilton's  plans.  He  took  his  own  stand 
as  a  lieutenant  general,  surrounded  by  hi> 
major  generals,  and  stationed  his  brigadiers 
and  colonels  under  the  name  of  supervisor-, 
inspectors,  &c.,  in  the  different  States.  Let 
us  deserve  well  of  our  country  by  making  her 
interests  the  end  of  all  our  plans,  and  not 
our  own  pomp,  patronage,  and  irresponsi- 
bility.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  429.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  141.    (W..  i8q2.) 

8522.  TBEASXJBYy  Necessity  for.— 

Every  circumstance  we  hear  induces  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  want  of  will,  rather  than 
of  ability,  to  furnish  contributions  which 
keeps  the  public  treasury  so  poor.  The  Al- 
gerines  will  probably  do  us  the  favor  to  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  public  treas- 
ury and  a  public  force  on  that  element  where 
it  can  never  be  dangerous. — To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   ii,  10.     (P.,  1786.) 

8523.  TSEASXJBY,   Orgranization  of .— 

We  shall  now  get  rid  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  internal  revenue,  and  superintendent  of 
stamps.  It  remains  to  amalgamate  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  into  one,  and  reduce  the 
register  to  a  clerk  of  accounts;  and  then  the 
organization  will  consist,  as  it  should  at  first 
of  a  keeper  of  money,  a  keeper  of  accounts, 
and  the  head  of  the  department — To  Albert 
Gallatin,  iv,  429.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  141,  (W.. 
1802.) 

^  TBEASXJBY,  Patronage. — See   Post- 
office. 

8524.  TBEASXJBY,  Separate  depart- 
ment.— ^The  act  of  September  2d,  1789,  e>- 
tablishing  a  Department  of  Treasury,  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  constitute  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  separate 
department,  independent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuiy.— Giles  Treasury  Resolutions 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  171.     (1793) 

—  TREASXJBY  NOTES. — See  National 

Currency. 

8525.  TBEATIESy  Binding  force  of. — 

The  moral  duties  which  exist  between  indi- 
vidual and  individual  in  a  state  of  nature, 
accompany  them  into  a  state  of  society. 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  duties  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  society  constitute- 
the  duties  of  that  society  towards  any  other ; 
so  that  between  society  and  society  the  sarre 
moral  duties  exist  as  did  between  the  in- 
dividuals composing  them,  while  in  an  un 
associated  state,  and  their  Maker  not  having 
released    them    from    those    duties    on     their 
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forming  themselves  into  a  nation. — Opinion 
ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
220.    (1793.) 

8526 .    Compacts    between    na- 
tion and  nation  are  obligatory  on  them  by  the 
same  moral  law  which  obliges  maividuals  to 
observe  their  compacts.     There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  which  sometimes  excuse  the 
non-performance  of  contracts  between  man 
and  man;  so  are  there  also  between  nation 
and  nation.   When  performance,  for  instance, 
becomes  impossible,  non-performance  is  not 
nimoral.    So  if  performance  becomes  sclf- 
festructive  to  the  party,  the  law  of  self-pres- 
rvation  overrules  the  laws  of  obligation  in 
thers.    For  the  reality  of  these  principles  I 
ppeal  to  the  true  fountains  of  evidence,  the 
ead  and  heart  of  every  rational  and  honest 
lan.    It  is  there  nature  has  written  her  moral 
ws,  and  where  every  man  may  read  them 
•r  himself.     He  will  never  read  there  the 
rmission  to  annul  his  obligations  for  a  time, 
forever,  whenever  they  become  '  danger- 
s,  useless,  or  disagreeable",  certainly  not 
len  merely  useless  or  disagreeable,  as  seems 
be  said  in  an  authority  which  has  been 
Dted,*  Vattel.  2.  I97,  and  though  he  may, 
ier   certain    degrees    of    danger    yet    the 
iger  must  be  imminent,   and  the  degree 
at.    Of  these,  it  * :  true,  that  nations  are  to 
judges  for  themselves;  since  no  nation  has 
ght  to  sit  in  judgment  over  another.    But 
tribunal  of  our  consciences  remains,  and 
also  of  the  opinion  of  the  world.    These 
revise  the  sentence  we  pass  in  our  own 
,  and  as  we  respect  these,  we  must  see 
in  judging  ourselves  we  have  honestly 
'    the    part    of    impartial    and    rigorous 
es.— Opinion  on  French  Treaties,    vii, 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  220.     (i793.) 

27. .     It  is  not  the  possibility 

mger  which  absolves  a  party  from  his 
act,  for  that  possibility  always  exists, 
n  every  case.  *  *  *  If  possibilities 
I  void  contracts,  there  never  could  be  a 
contract,  for  possibilities  hang  over 
hing.  Obligation  is  not  suspended  till 
nger  is  become  real,  and  the  moment  of 
mminent,  that  we  can  no  longer  avoid 
»n  without  forever  losing  the  oppor- 
to  do  it. — ^Opinion  on  French  Treat- 
ii,  614.      Ford  ed.,  vi,  222.     (i793.) 

J. .     I  deny  that  the  most  ex- 

leclaration  made  at  this  moment,  that 
knowledgre  the  obligation  of  the 
ij  treaties,  could  take  from  us  the 
f  non-compliance  at  any  future  time, 
ompliance  would  involve  us  in  great 
vitable  danger.— Opinion  on  French 
s.         vii,      617.      Ford    ed.,    vi,    224. 


.    The  doctrine  of  Grotius, 

3rf  and  AVolf  is  that  "  treaties  remain 
•y,  not-withstanding  any  change  in  the 
government  except  in  the  single  case, 

e  preservation  of  that  form  was  the 
the  treaty  ".    There,  the  treaty  ex- 

x&nder  Hsimllton.— Bditor. 


tinguishes,  not  by  the  election  or  declaration 
of  the  party  remaining  in  statu  quo,  but  in- 
dependently of  that,  by  the  cvanishment  of  the 
object.     Vattel  lays  down,  in  fact,  the  same 
doctrine,    that    treaties    continue    obligatory, 
notwithstanding  a  change  of  government  by 
the  will  of  the  other  party;  that  to  oppose 
that  will  would  be  a  wrong;  and  that  the 
ally    remains    an    ally,    notwithstanding    the 
change.     So  far  he  concurs  with  all  the  pre- 
vious writers: — but  he  then  adds  what  they 
had  not  said,  nor  would  say, — "  but  if  this 
change  renders  the  alliance  useless,  dangerous 
or  disagreeable  to  it,  it  is  free  to  renounce 
it".    (Vattel.  2.  197.)    It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  have  specified  the  exception  of  danger 
in  this  particular,  case,  because  that  exception 
exists  in  all  cases,  and  its  extent  has  been 
considered;  but  when  he  adds  that,  because 
a  contract  is  become  merely  useless  or  dis- 
agreeable we  are  free  to  renounce  it, — he  is 
in    opposition    to    Grotius,    Puffendorf    and 
Wolf,  who  admit  no  such  license  against  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  and  he  is  in  ooposition 
to  the  morality  of  every  honest  man,  to  whom 
we  may  safely  appeal  to  decide  whether  he 
feels  himself  free  to  renounce  a  contract  the 
moment   it  becomes  merely   useless  or   dis- 
agreeable   to     him. — Opinion     on     French 
Treaties,      vii,    619.      Ford    ed.,    vi,    227. 
(1793.) 

8530.  TBiEATTEB,     Construction    of. — 
Where    the   missionary   of   one    government 
construes  differently  from  that  to  which  he 
is  sent,  the  treaties  and  laws  which  are  to 
form  a  common  rule  of  action  for  both,  it 
would  be  unjust  in  either  to  claim  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  construction.  Each  nation  has 
an  equal  right  to  expound  the  meaning  of 
their  common  rule;   and   reason  and  usage 
have  established,  in  such  cases,  a  convenient 
and  well-understood  train  of  proceeding.     It 
is  the  right  and  dutv  of  the  foreign  missionary 
to  urge  his  own  constructions,  to  support  them 
with   reasons,   which  may  convince,  and   in 
terms    of    decency    and    respect    which    may 
reconcile  the  government  of  the  country  to  a 
concurrence.     It  is  the  duty  of  that  govern- 
ment to  listen  to  his  reasonings  with  atten- 
tion and  candor,  and  to  yield  to  them  when 
just.    But  if  it  shall  still  appear  to  them  that 
reason  and  right  are  on  their  side,  it  follows 
of    necessity, .  that   exercising   the    sovereign 
powers  of  the  country,  they  have  a  right  to 
proceed  on  their  own  constructions  and  con- 
clusions as  to  whatever  is  to  be  done  within 
their   limits.     The   minister   then   refers   the 
case  to  his  own  government,  asks  new   in- 
structions, and,  in  the  meantime,  acquiesces 
in  the  authority  of  the  country.    His  govern- 
ment  examines   his   constructions,    abandons 
them  if  wrong,  insists  on  them  if  right,  and 
the  case  then  becomes  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between   the   two   nations. — To   Gouverneur 
Morris,     iv,  44.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  388.     (Aug. 
1793) 


8531.  TBEATIES,  Bmbarrassing.— It  is 

against   our   system   to   embarrass   ourselves 
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with  treaties,  or  to  entangle  ourselves  at  all 
with  the  affairs  of  Europe.— To  Phiup  Maz- 
ZEL    iv,  553-     (W.,  July  1804.) 

8532. .    Our  system  is  to  have 

no  treaties  with  any  nation,  as  far  as  can  be 
avoided.  The  treaty  with  England  has,  there- 
fore, not  been  renewed,  and  all  overtures  for 
treaty  with  other  nations  have  been  declined. 
We  believe,  that  with  nations  as  with  individ- 
uals, dealings  may  be  carried  on  as  advan- 
tageously, perhaps  more  so,  while  their  con- 
tinuance depends  on  a  voluntary  good  treat- 
ment, as  if  fixed  by  a  contract,  which,  when 
it  becomes  injurious  to  either,  is  made,  by 
forced  constructions,  to  mean  what  suits 
them,  and  becomes  a  cause  of  war  instead  of 
a  bond  of  peace.— To  Philip  Mazzei.  iv, 
552.     (W.,  1804.) 

8533. .    We  are  infinitely  better 

off  without  treaties  of  commerce  with  any  na- 
tion.—To  President  Madison,  vi,  453.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  513.     (M.,  March  1815) 

8534.  TREATIES,  Infractions  of.— On 
the  breach  of  any  article  of  a  treaty  by  the 
one  party,  the  other  has  its  election  to  declare 
it  dissolved  in  all  its  articles,  or  to  compen- 
sate itself  by  withholding  execution  of  equiv- 
alent articles ;  or  to  waive  notice  of  the  breach 
altogether.- To  George  Hammond,  iii,  391. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  33.    (1792.) 

8535. .    When  one  party  breaks 

any  stipulation  of  a  treaty,  the  other  is  free 
to  break  it  also,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in 
equivalent  parts  at  its  pleasure. — To  George 
Hammond,  iii, 424.   Ford ed., vi, 64.    (1792) 

8536. .    If,     in     withholding    a 

compliance  with  any  part  of  the  treaties,  we 
do  it  without  just  cause  or  compensation,  we 
give  to  France  a  cause  of  war,  and  so  become 
associated  in  it  on  the  other  side. — Opinion 
ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  618.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
225.     (1793) 

8537.  TBEATIESy  Laws  of  the  land. — 
Treaties  are  legislative  acts.  A  treaty  is  a 
law  of  the  land.  It  differs  from  other  laws 
only  as  it  must  have  the  consent  of  a  foreign 
nation,  being  but  a  contract  with  respect  to 
that  nation.  In  all  countries,  I  believe, 
except  England,  treaties  are  made  by  the 
legislative  power;  and  there,  also,  if  they 
touch  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Parliament.  *  *  *  An  act  of 
Parliament  was  necessary  to  validate  the 
American  treaty  of  1783.— Parliamentary 
Manual,    ix.  80. 

8538.  TREATIES,  Nations  and. — I  con- 
sider the  people  who  constitute  a  society  or 
nation  as  the  source  of  all  authority  in  that 
nation ;  as  free  to  transact  their  common  con- 
cerns by  any  agents  they  think  proper;  to 
change  these  agents  individually,  or  the  or- 
ganization of  them  in  form  or  function  when- 
ever they  please;  that  all  the  acts  done  by 
those  agents  under  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
are  the  acts  of  the  nation,  are  obligatory  on 

"'^.m  and  enure  to  their  use,  and  can  in  no 
be  annulled  or  affected  by  any  change 


in  the  form  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
persons  administering  it.^-OpiNiOK  os 
French  Treaties,  vii,  612.  Foro  ed.,  vi,  220 
(April  1793.) 

8530. .    The  treaties  between  the 

United  States  and  France  were  not  treatie> 
between  the  United  States  and  Louis  Cap^r:, 
but  between  the  two  nations  of  America  and 
France;  and  the  nations  remaining  in  ex- 
istence, though  both  of  them  have  since 
changed  their  forms  of  government,  the  treat- 
ies are  not  annulled  by  these  chancres. — Opi>*- 
ION  ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Fori>  ei».. 
vi,  220.     (April  1793.) 

8540.  TBEATIES,  Opposition  to  Soro- 
pean. — I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by  new 
treaties  with  the  quarrels  of  Europe;  entering 
that  field  of  slaughter  to  preserve  their  bal- 
ance, or  joining  in  the  confederacy  of  king» 
to  war  against  the  principles  of  liberty. — To 
Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Fmto  ed.,  vii,  328^ 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

8541. ,    We   wish   to    let    cveiy 

treaty   we   have   drop   off   without    renewal 

*  *  ♦  The  interest  which  European  nations 
feel,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  the  mutual  pat- 
ronage of  commercial  intercourse,  is  a  suf- 
ficient stimulus  on  both  sides  to  ensure  that 
patronage.  A  treaty,  contrary  to  that  interest 
renders  war  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it. — To 
William  Short,  iv,  415.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  98. 
(W.,  1801.) 

8542.  TBEATIBS,  Power  to  make. — ^The 
States  of  America  before  their  present  Vnum 
possessed  completely,  each  within  its  own 
limits,  the  exclusive  right  to  ♦  *  ♦  (make 
treaties  and]  by  their  act  of  Union,  they  have 
as  completely  ceded  [it]  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. Art.  2d.  Section  ist.  **  The  Prc*ii- 
dent  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treat- 
ies, provided  two- thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concur."  Section  loth,  "  No  State  shall 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confeder- 
ation. No  State  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  *  ♦  *  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment of  compact  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  power  *  ♦  *  ."  These  para- 
graphs of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  the 
General  Government  shall  have,  and  that  the 
particular  ones  shall  not  have,  the  right  of 

♦  *  *  treaty,  are  so  explicit  that  no  com- 
mentary can  explain  them  further,  nor  can 
any  explain  them  away. — Opinion  on  Geor- 
gian Land  Grants,  vii,  468.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
166.    (1790.) 

8543. .  Consulted  verbally  by  the 

President  [Washington]  on  whom  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  are  to  wait  ♦  *  ♦  to 
know  whether  he  will  think  it  proper  to  re- 
deem our  Algerine  captives,  and  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Algerines,  on  the  single  vote 
of  the  Senate,  without  taking  that  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives. ♦  *  *  The  subsequent  ap- 
probation of  the  Senate  being  necessary  to 
validate  a  treaty,  they  expect  to  be  consulted 
beforehand,  if  the  case  admits.  So  the  sub- 
soquent  act  of  the  Representatives  being  ncc- 
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sary  where  money  is  given,  why  should  not 
;y  expect  to  be  consulted  in  like  manner, 
len  the  case  admits?  A  treaty  is  a  law  of 
:  land.  But  prudence  will  point  out  this 
Ference  to  be  attended  to  in  making  them ; 
.,  where  a  treaty  contains  such  articles  only 
will  go  into  execution  of  themselves,  or 
carried  into  execution  by  the  judges,  they 
i  be  safely  made;  but  where  there  are 
des  which  require  a  law  to  be  passed 
rwards  by  the  legislature,  great  caution  is 
lisite.  Therefore  [I  am]  against  hazar- 
j  this  transaction  without  the  sanction  of 
:  houses.  The  President  concurred.— The 
iS.  ix,  106.  Ford  ed.,  i,  183.  (March 
.) 

44. .    The    subsequent    appro- 

ti  of  the  Senate  being  necessary  to  vali- 
a  treaty,  [the  Senate]  expect  to  be  con- 
i  beforehand,  if  the  case  admits.  So 
ubsequent  act  of  the  Representatives  be- 
lecessary  where  money  is  given,  why 
d  not  they  expect  to  be  consulted  in 
nanner,  when  the  case  admits?  A  treaty 
iw  of  the  land.  But  prudence  will  point 
bis  difference  to  be  attended  to  in  ma- 
them ;  viz.,  where  a  treaty  contains  such 
s  only  as  will  go  into  execution  of 
elves,  or  be  carried  into  execution  by 
idges,  they  may  be  safely  made;  but 
there  are  articles  which  require  a  law 
passed  afterwards  by  the  Legislature, 
caution  is  requisite.  For  example,  the 
ir  convention  with  France  reqtiired  a 
mall  legislative  regulation.  This  con- 
1  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
''et  the  same  identical  men  threw  by 
r  to  enforce  it  at  the  last  session,  and 
epresentatives  at  this  session  have 
it  among  the  laws  which  they  may 
or  not,  at  their  own  convenience,  as  if 
as  a  higher  motive  than  the  public 
I  am,  therefore,  against  hazarding 
nsaction  without  the  sanction  of  both 
* — The  Anas,  ix,  106.  Ford  ed.,  i. 
liarch  1792.) 

President     Washington 


o  redeem  our  captives  at  Algiers  and 
peace  with  them  on  paying  an  an- 
)Ute.  The  Senate  were  willing  to  ap- 
iis,  but  unwilling  to  have  the  lower 
)plied  to  previously  to  furnish  the 
;hey  wished  the  President  to  take  the 
om  the  treasury,  or  open  a  loan  for 
r  thought  that  to  consult  the  Rep- 
rcs  on  one  occasion  would  give  them 
always  to  claim  it,  and  would  let 
3  a  participation  of  the  power  of 
reaties.  which  the  Constitution  had 
rlusively  to  the  President  and  Sen- 
y  said,  too,  that  if  the  particular 
voted  by  the  Representatives,  it 
t  be  a  secret.  The  President  had 
?nce  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Senate, 
ot  choose  to  take  money  from  the 
>r    to    borrow.     But  he  agreed  he 


I  sAct  ion  -waa  the  making  a  treaty  with  the 
nd.  px-ovlding  for  the  redemption  of  the 
soners,  -wliicii  involved  the  raising  of  a 

3R. 


would  enter  into  the  provisional  treaties  with 
the  Algerines,  not  to  be  binding  on  us  till 
ratified  here.  I  prepared  questions  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate,  and  added,  that  the 
Senate  were  to  be  apprized,  that  on  the  return 
of  the  provisional  treaty,  and  after  they 
should  advise  the  ratification,  he  would  not 
have  the  seal  put  to  it  till  the  two  Houses 
should  vote  the  money.  He  asked  me.  if  the 
treaty  stipulating  a  sum  and  ratified  by  him. 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  would  not  be 
good  under  the  Constitution,  and  obligatory 
on  the  Representatives  to  furnish  the  money? 
I  answered  it  certainly  would,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Representatives  to 
raise  the  money;  but  that  they  might  decline 
to  do  what  was  their  duty,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  incautious  to  commit  himself  by  a 
ratification  with  a  foreign  nation,  where  he 
might  be  left  in  the  lurch  in  the  execution ;  it 
was  possible,  too,  to  conceive  a  treaty,  which 
it  would  not  be  their  duty  to  provide  for.  He 
said  he  did  not  like  throwing  too  much  into 
democratic  hands,  that  if  they  would  not  do 
what  the  Constitution  called  them  to  do,  the 
government  would  be  at  an  end,  and  must 
then  assume  another  form. — ^The  Anas,  ix, 
114.    Ford  ed.,  i,  190.     (April  1792) 

8546. .    I    had    observed,    that 

wherever  the  agency  of  either  or  both  Houses 
would  be  requisite  subsequent  to  a  treaty,  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
consult  them  previously,  if  the  occasion  ad- 
mitted: that  thus  it  was,  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  the  Senate  previously, 
when  the  occasion  permitted,  because  their 
subsequent  ratification  would  be  necessary; 
that  there  was  the  same  reason  for  consult- 
ing the  lower  House  previously,  where  they 
were  to  be  called  on  afterwards,  and  especially 
in  a  case  of  money,  as  they  held  the  purse 
strings,  and  would  be  jealous  of  them. — ^The 
Anas,  ix,  us.  Ford  ed.,  i,  igi.  (April 
1792.) 

8547.  .     [Alexander]     Hamilton 

laid  down  this  position*  with  great  positive- 
ness:  That  the  Constitution  having  given 
power  to  the  President  and  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  they  might  make  a  treaty  of  neu- 
trality which  should  take  from  Congress  the 
right  to  declare  war  in  that  particular  case, 
and  that  under  the  form  of  a  treaty  they 
might  exercise  any  powers  whatever,  even 
those  exclusively  given  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Randolph 
opposed  this  position,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  where  they  undertook  to  do  acts  by 
treaty  (as  to  settle  a  tariff  of  duties),  which 
were  exclusively  given  to  the  Legislature, 
that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  would  be  neces- 
sary to  confirm  them,  as  happens  in  England, 
when  a  treaty  interferes  with  duties  established 
by  law.  I  insisted- that  in  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  a  power  to  make  treaties, 
the  Constitution  meant  only  to  authorize  them 
to  carry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty,  any 
powers  they  might  constitutionally  exercise. 
I  was  sensible  of  the  weak  points  in  this  po- 

•  At  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  consider  the  Nentrality 
Proclamation.— Editor. 
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8446. .    The  President's  title,  as 

proposed  by  the  Senate,  was  the  most  super- 
latively ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  v,  104.  (P., 
1789.) 

8447. .  I  will  presume  to  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  [John  Quincy]  Adams  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  should  not  send  back  Onis's 
letters  in  which  he  has  the  impudence  to  qual- 
ify you  by  the  term  "  His  Excellency"?  An 
American  gentleman  in  Europe  can  rank  with 
the  first  nobility  because  we  have  no  titles 
which  stick  him  at  any  particular  place  in 
their  line.  So  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  that  designation  ranks  with  the 
emperors  and  kings;  but  add  Mr.  Onis's 
courtesy  of  "  His  Excellency  "  and  he  is  then 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Onis  himself,  with  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  even  of  every 
petty  fort  in  Europe,  or  the  colonies. — ^To 
President  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  123.  (M., 
1819.) 

8448.  TITIiESy  Adulatory. — ^The  new 
government  has  shown  genuine  dignity,  in 
my  opinion,  in  exploding  adulatory  titles. 
They  are  the  offerings  of  abject  baseness,  and 
nourish  that  degrading  vice  in  the  people. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
112.     (P..  1789.) 

8449.  TITLES,  Granting.— The  Admin- 
istrator [of  Virginia]  shall  not  possess  the 
prerogative  *  ♦  *  of  creating  dignities  or 
granting  rights  of  precedence. — ^Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

8450.  TITLESy  Hereditary. — [The  pro- 
posed new  States]  shall  admit  no  person  to  be 
a  citizen,  who  holds  any  hereditary  title. — 
Western  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
409.     (1784.) 

8451.  .    The    clause    respecting 

hereditary  honors  was  struck  out,  not  from 
an  approbation  of  such  honors,  but  because 
it  was  thought  an  improper  place  to  en- 
counter them. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ed.,  iii,  471.     (A.,  April  1784) 

8452.  TOBACCO,  Culture  of  .—It  is  a  cul- 
ture productive  of  infinite  wretchedness.  Those 
employed  in  it  are  in  a  continual  state  of  exer- 
tion beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to 
Fiipport.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised  by 
them;  so  that  the  men  and  animals  on  these 
farms  arc  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly 
impoverished. — -Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  407. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  271.     (1782.) 

8453.  TOBACCO,  Differential  duties.— 

The  difference  of  duty  on  tobacco  carried  to 
France  in  French  and  American  -bottoms,  has 
excited  great  uneasiness.  We  presume  the 
National  Assembly  must  have  been  hurried  into 
the  measure  without  being  allowed  time  to 
reflect  on  its  consequences.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration must  convince  anybody,  that  no  na- 
tion upon  earth  ever  submitted  to  so  enormous 
an  assault  on  the  transportation  of  their  own 
produce.  Retaliation,  to  be  equal,  will  have  the 
air  of  extreme  severity  and  hostility. — To  M. 
La  Mottk.     iii,  289.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

8454. .    I  take  for  granted  the 

National  Assembly  were  surprised  into  the  mea- 


8458. 


My 


sure  by  persons  whose  avarice  blinded  them  to 
the  consequences,  and  hope  it  wiil  be  repealed 
before  our  legislature  shall  be  obhged  to  act  on 
it.  Such  an  attack  on  our  carnage  of  our  own 
productions,  and  such  a  retaliation  would  illy 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  two  nations  for  a  hV 
eral  treaty  as  wished  for  by  the  real  friends  of 
both. — To  Joseph  Fenwick.  Ford  ed.,  ▼,  380. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

8455.  TOBACCO,  European  noe  of. — ^The     \ 
European  nations  can  do  well  without  all  our 
commodities  except  tobacco. — To  John  Adams. 

i,  488.     (P.,  1785.) 

8456.  TOBACCO,  Monopoly  in  Trance.— 

I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  your  attention 
some     papers     ♦     ♦     ♦     written     by     •     •    • 
merchants   of   L'Orient,   and   others,    some  of 
whom  are  citizens'  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  them  concerned  in  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries.     This  has  been  carried  on  by  an 
exchange  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
France  for  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
and  principally  for  tobacco,  which,  though  on 
its  arrival  here,  confined  to  a  single  purchaser, 
has  been  received  equally  from  all  sellers.     In 
confidence  of  a   continuance  of  this   practice, 
the  merchants  of  both  countries  were  carrying 
on  their  commerce  of  exchange.     A  late  con- 
tract by  the  Farm  has,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  fixed 
in  a  single  mercantile  house  the  supplies  of 
tobacco  wanted  for  this  country.    This  arrange- 
ment   found    the    established    merchants    with 
some  tobacco  on  hand,  some  on  the  seas  coming 
to  them,  and  more  still  due.     By  the  papers  now 
enclosed,  it  seems  that  there  are  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eight  hogsheads  in  the  single 
port  of  L'Orient.     Whether  the  government  ma\ 
interfere,  as  to  articles  furnished  by  the  mer- 
chants after  they  had  notice  of  the  contract  be 
fore  mentioned,  must  depend  on  principles  01 
policy.    But  those  of  justico  seem  to  urge  that 
for  commodities  furnished  before  such  not-cc. 
they  should  be  so  far  protected,  as  that  they 
ma^  wind  up  without  loss,  the  transactions  in 
which  the  new  arrangement  found  them  actual! y 
engaged. — ^To   Count  db  Vekgbnnks.      *,    547. 
(P.,  1786.) 

8457. .  My  hopes  on  that  sub- 
ject (suppression  of  the  monopoly  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  in  France),  are  not  desperate. 
but  neither  are  they  flattering. — ^To  T.  Fleas- 
ants,       i.  563.     (P.,   1786.) 


,    letters    from    New 

York  inform  me  that  ♦  ♦  *  the  monopoly 
of  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  France,  which 
had  been  obtained  by  Robert  Morr-'s,  had 
thrown  the  commerce  of  that  article  in  agonies. 
He  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  in  America 
from  40 1  to  22 1 6.  lawful  the  hundred  weight, 
and  all  other  merchants  being  deprived  of  that 
medium  of  remittance,  the  commerce  between 
America  and  that  country,  so  far  as  it  dependc«J 
on  that  article,  which  was  very  capitally  too. 
was  absolutely  ceasing^  An  order  has  been  ob- 
t.nined,  obliging  the  Farmers  General  to  pur- 
chase from  such  other  merchants  as  shall  offer 
fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  at  thirty - 
four,  thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  livres  the  hun- 
dred, according  to  the  nuality.  and  to  grant  to 
the  sellers  in  other  respects  the  same  terms  as 
they  had  granted  to  Robert  Morris.  As  th'» 
agreement  with  Morris  is  the  bas's  of  this  order. 
I  send  you  some  copies  of  it,  which  I  will  thank 
you  to  ^ve  to  any  American  (not  British)  mer- 
chants in  London  who  may  be  in  that  line.  Dti- 
rine  the  year  this  contract  has  subsisted.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  have  lost  £400,000  by  the 
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redaction  of  the  price  of  their  tobacco.— To 
John  Adams,  i,  586.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  252.  (P., 
1786.) 

8459 .  During  the  former  gov- 
ernment of  France  (the  monarchy),  our  to- 
bacco was  under  a  monopoly,  but  paid  no  duties. 
'  ♦  ♦  The  first  National  Assembly  *  ♦  * 
mancipatcd  tobacco  from  its  monopoly,  but 
ubjectcd  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres,  fifteen 
ous  the  qu'ntal,  carried  in  their  own  vessels, 
nd  five  livres  carried  in  ours — a  difference 
lore  than  equal  to  the  freight  of  the  article. — 
OREiGN  Commerce  Report,  vii,  640.  Ford 
).,  vi,  474.    (Dec.  1793.)     See  Monopoly. 

8460.  TOBACCO,  Oppressioiui  by  mer- 

lants.— Long  experience  has  proved  to  us 
at  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's 
tting  out  of  debt,  who  was  once  in  the  hands 
a  tobacco  merchant,  and  bound  to  consign  his 
tacco  to  him.  It  is  the  most  delusive  of  all 
ires.  The  merchant  feeds  the  inclination 
his  customer  to  be  credited  till  he  gets  the 
then  of  debt  so  increased  that  he  cannot 
}w  it  off  at  once;  he  then  begins  to  give 
less  for  his  tobacco,  and  ends  with  giving 
what  he  pleases  for  it. — To  Mrs.  Paradise. 
D  ED.,  iv,  288.     (P.,  1786.) 

161.  TOBACCO,  Price  of.— I  am  offered 
ionticello  four  shillings  above  the  present 
cet  price.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  know  I  have  an 
)Iished  privilege  of  being  considerably  above 
narket  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  quality  of  last  year's 
is  inferior,  but  still  mine  preserving  its 
»arative  superiority,  stands  on  its  usual 
id  with  respect  to  others. — To  James 
^N.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  6.     (M.,  1795.) 

32.  TOLE&ATION,   PoUtical.— I    feel 

ordinary  gratification  in  addressing  this 

to  you,  with  whom  shades  of  difference 

itical  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the 

flange  of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the 

ly   offices   of   society  and  good   corre- 

snce.    This  political  tolerance  is  the  more 

by  me,  who  consider  social  harmony 

first  of  human  felicities,  and  the  hap- 

loments,  those  which  are  given  to  the 

IS  of  the  heart. — To  Governor  John 

Ford  ed.,  iii,  159.     (P.,  1797) 

!.  .     During   the   contest   of 

[Presidential  election)  through  which 

c  passed,   the  animation  of  discussion 

exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  as- 

lich    niig:ht   impose  on  strangers,  un- 

think  freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write 

;y  think ;  but,  this  being  now  decided 

Dice  of  the  nation,  announced,  accord- 

'le  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will, 

e,   arrange  themselves  under  the  will 

w,   and   unite  in  common  efforts  for 

ion  goad.     All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind 

ed    principle,   that,   though   the   will 

ijority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that 

e   rig^htful,  must  be  reasonable;  that 

ity  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 

s  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 

oppression.    Let  us,  then,  fellow- 

nite   vrith  one  heart  and  one  mind; 

tore    to    social  intercourse  that  har- 

affection  without  which  liberty  and 

tself  are  but  dreary  things.   And  let 

hat,  having  banished  from  our  land 

)us    intolerance  under  which  man- 


kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  wc  have  yet 
gained  little,  if  we  countenance  a  political  in- 
tolerance as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable 
of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient 
world;  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  in- 
furiated man,  seeking,  through  blood  and 
slaughter,  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows 
should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful 
shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others;  that  this 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of 
safety.  But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by 
different  names  brethren  of  the  same  princi- 
ple. We  are  all  republicans;  we  are  all  fed- 
eralists. If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand, 
undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  prin- 
ciples— our  attachment  to  our  Union  and 
representative  government. — First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2. 
(1801.) 

8464.  TONTINEy  Baiaizig  money  by.— 
The  raising  money  by  Tontine,  more  practiced 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  England,  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  [as  funding],  of 
encroachment  on  the  independent  rights  of 
posterity;  because  the  annuities  not  expiring 
gradually,  with  the  lives  on  which  they  rest, 
but  all  on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  only, 
they  will,  of  course,  overpass  the  term  of  a 
generation,  and  the  more  probably  as  the  sub- 
jects on  whose  lives  the  annuities  depend,  are 
generally  chosen  of  the  ages,  constitutions,  and 
occupations  most  favorable  to  long  I'fe. — ^To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  197.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  397. 
(P.F.,  1813.) 

8465.  TOBIES,  Confederacy  and. — ^The 
tories  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  confederacy  dissolved,  even  by  par- 
ticles at  a  time,  in  hopes  of  their  attaching 
themselves  again  to  Great  Britain. — Answers 
TO  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  251.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
156.    (P.,  1786.) 

8466.  TOBIES,  Definition  of.— A  tory 
has  been  properly  defined  to  be  a  traitor  in 
thought,  but  not  in  deed.  The  only  descrip- 
tion by  which  the  laws  have  endeavored  to 
come  at  them,  was  that  of  non- jurors,  or  per- 
sons refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  State. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  396. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,,  260.     (1782.) 

8467.  TOBIES,  Nature  and.— Nature  has 
made  some  men  monarchists  and  tories  by 
their  constitution,  and  some,  of  course,  there 
always  will  be. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii, 
80.    Ford  ed.,  x,  92.    (M.,  1817.) 

8468.  TOBIES,  Taxation  of.—  Persons  of 
this  description  were  at  one  time  subjected 
to  double  taxation,  at  another  to  treble,  and 
lastly  were  allowed  retribution,  and  placed  on 
a  level  with  good  citizens. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  396.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  260.     (1782.) 
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8469.  TOBIES,  Whigs  and.— It  has  ever 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  the  toiy  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
—To  John  CAirrwiaGHT.  vii,  356.  (M., 
1824.) 

8470.  TOBPEDOESy  Defensive  value.— 

I  consider  your  torpedoes  as  very  valuable 
means  of  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  adopt  them  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Not  that  I  go  the  whole  length 
(as  I  believe  you  do)  of  considering  them  as 
solely  to  be  relied  on.  , Neither  a  nation  nor 
those  entrusted  with  its  affairs^  could  be  justi- 
fiable, however  sanguine  its  expectations,  in 
trust  ng  solely  to  an  engine  not  yet  sufficiently 
tried,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
occur,  and  against  which  we  know  not  as  yet 
what  means  of  parrying  may  be  devised.  If, 
indeed,  the  mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  cable 
of  a  ship  be  the  only  one  proposed,  modes  of 
prevention  cannot  be  difficult.  But  I  have  ever 
looked  to  the  submarine  boat  as  most  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  attaching  them,  and  though  I 
see  no  mention  of  it  in  your  letter,  or  your  pub- 
lications, I  am  in  hopes  it  is  not  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  I  should  wish  to  see  a  corps  of 
young  men  trained  to  this  service.  It  would 
belong  to  the  engineers  if  at  hand,  but  being 
naut'cal,  I  suppose  we  must  have  a  corps  of 
naval  engineers,  to  practice  and  use  them. — To 
Robert  Fulton,  v,  165.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  125. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

8471. .  Although  no  public  serv- 
ant could  justify  the  risking  the  safety  of  an 
important  seaport,  solely  on  untried  means  of 
defence,  yet  I  have  great  confidence  in  those 
proposed  by  you  as  additional  to  the  ordinary 
means. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  341.  (M., 
Aug.  x8o8.) 

8472.  TORPEDOES,  Experiments  with. 

—Mr.  Fulton  writes  to  me  under  a  great  de- 
sire to  prepare  a  decisive  experiment  of  his 
torpedo  at  Washington,  for  the  meeting  of 
Confess.  This  m^ans  of  harbor-defence  has 
acquired  such  respectability,  from  its  apparent 
merit,  from  the  attention  shown  it  by  other 
nat'ons,  and  from  our  own  experiments  at  New 
York,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  experiment  from 
us.  He  asks  only  two  workmen  for  one  month 
from  us,  which  he  estimates  at  $130  only.  But 
should  it  cost  considerably  more  I  should  really 
be  for  granting  it,  and  would  accord'ngly  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  This  sum  is  a  mere  trifle  as  an 
encroachment  on  our  appropriation. — To  Robert 
Smith,    v,  337.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

8473.  TORPEDOES,  Success  of.— Your 
torpedoes  will  be  to  cities  what  vaccination  has 
been  to  mankind.  It  extinguishes  their  greatest 
danger. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  517.  (M., 
1810.) 

8474.  TORTXJBE,  Forbidden.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  *  *  * 
prescribe  torture  in  any  case  whatever.* — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution,  viii,  445.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  325.     (1783.) 

8475.  TORTURE,  In  France.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure 
[for.  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9I  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 

hich     *     ♦     ♦     [the     French]     people    were 

Heresv  was  then  punishable  by  burning  In  Vlr- 
— Editor. 


ground   to   powder;   when   we  pass   in   review 

♦  *    ♦    the  atrocities  of  the  rack. — ^Auroii- 
OGRAPHY.     i,  86.     Ford  ed.,  i,  118.     (iS^i-) 

8476.  TOULOUSE  (Archbisliop  of), 
Character  of. — The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
is  made  minister  principal,  a  virtuous,  patriotic, 
and  able  character. — ^To  John  Adams,  ii,  258. 
(P.,  1787.) 

8477.  TOULOUSE  (Archbisliop  of), 
Oarde  dee  eceaux  and. — ^The  Garde  des 
sceaux  is  considered  as  the  Archbishop  of  I 
Toulouse's  bull  dog,  braving  danger  like  that 
animal.  His  talents  do  not  pass  mediocrity.—  ' 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  444.  Ford  eo.,  v.  4J- 
(P..  1788.)  I 

8478.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of), 
Influence  with  Queen. — It  may  not  be  unin-  ' 
structive  to  give  you  the  origin  and  nature  of 
his  influence  with  the  Queen  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. When  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  proposed 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  this  lady., 
he  thought  it  proper  to  send  a  person  to  Vienna 
to  perfect  her  in  the  language.  He  asked  his 
friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  to  recom- 
mend to  him  a  proper  person.  ^  He  recommend- 
ed a  certain  abb^.  The  abbe,  from  his  first 
arrival  in  Vienna,  either  tutored  by  his  patron, 
or  prompted  by  gratitude,  impressed  on  the 
Queen's  mind  the  exalted  talents  and  merit  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  continually  represented  b  m 
as  the  only  man  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  of 
affairs.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  being  retained 
near  the  person  of  the  Queen,  he  kept  him  con- 
stantly m  her  view.  The  Archbishop  was 
named  of  the  Assembiee  des  Notables,  had  oc- 
casion enough  there  to  prove  his  talents,  and 
Count  de  Vergennes,  his  great  enemy,  dyxm 
opportunely,  the  Queen  eot  him  'nto  place.  He 
uses  the  abb^  even  yet  for  instilling  all  his  no- 
tions into  her  mind. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P.,  1787.) 

8479.  .  The  Archbishop  con- 
tinues well  with  bis  patroness  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. Her  object  is  a  close  connection  with 
her  brother.  I  suppose  he  convinces  her  that 
peace  will  furnish  the  best  occasion  of  cement- 
mg  that  connection. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P.,  1787.) 

8480.  TOULOUSE  (Archbiahop  of). 
Minister.— The     Archbishop    of    Toulouse 

*  *  *  is  a  good  and  patriotic  minister  for 
peace,  and  very  capable  m  the  department  of 
finance.  At  least  he  is  so  in  theory.  I  have 
heard  his  talents  for  execution  censured. — To 
John  Jay.     ii,  294.     (!*•.   1787.) 

8481.  TOULOUSE    (Archbishop    of). 

Talents. — ^That  he  has  imposing  talents,  and 
patriotic  dispositions,  I  think  is  certain.  Good 
judges  think  him  a  theorist  only,  litt'e  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  businejss,  and  spoiling  all 
his  plans  by  a  bungled  execution. — ^To  Tohn  Jay. 
ii,  310.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  464.     (P.,  1787.) 

—  TOWNS.— See  Ward  Government. 

8482.  TBACY  (Comte  de),  Books  of.— 

Destutt  Tracy  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ablest 
living  writer  on  intellectual  subjects,^  or  the 
operations  of  the  understanding.  His  three 
octavo  volumes  on  Ideology,  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  what  he  has  since  written.  I 
have  not  entirely  read ;  because  I  am  not  fond 
of  reading  what  is  merely  abstract,  and  unap- 
plied immediately  to  some  useful  sc'ence. 
Bonaparte,  with  his  repeated  derisions  of  Ideol- 
ogists  (squ'nting  at  this  author),  has  by  this 
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n  preference  to  that  of  their  own  country.  It 
vill  confirm  the  English,  too,  in  their  practice 
»f  whipping  us  into  a  treaty.  They  did  it  in 
ay's  case,  were  near  doing  it  in  Monroe's,  and 
n  failure  of  that,  have  applied  the  scourge 
/ith  tenfold  vigor,  and  now  come  on  to  try  its 
tfect.  But  it  is  the  moment  when  we  should 
rove  our  consistency,  by  recurring  to  the 
rinciplcs  we  dictated  to  Monroe,  the  departure 
om  which  occasioned  our  rejection  of  his 
eaty,  and  by  protesting  against  Jay's  treaty 
ling  ever  quoted  or  looked  at,  or  even  men- 
jned.  That  form  will  forever  be  a  mill-stone 
und  our  necks  unless  we  now  rid  ourselves 
it  once  for  all.  The  occasion  is  highly  favor- 
le,  as  we  never  can  have  them  more  in  o 
wer.— To  President  Madison,  v,  443.  (M., 
)ril  1809.) 

-  TBEATIBS  OF  COKMEBCE,  Conf ed- 
ition and.— See  Confederation. 

8569.  TREATIES      OF      COMMEBCE, 

forts  to  negotiate. — Without  urging,  we 
ranklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson]  sounded  the 
listers  of  the  several   European  nations   at 

Court  of  Versailles,  on  their  dispositions 
'ards  mutual  commerce,  and  the  expediency 
encouraging  it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty. 
I  Frederick  of  Prussia  met  us  cordially  and 
hout  hesitation,  and  appointing  the  Baron  de 
ilemeyer,  his  Minister  at  The  Hague,  to 
otiate  with  us,  we  communicated  to  him  our 
iet,  which,  with  little  alteration  by  the  King, 

soon  concluded.  Denmark  and  Tuscany 
Ted  also  into  negotiations  with  us.  Other 
ers  appearing  inditferent  we  did  not  think 
•opcr  to  press  them.  *  *  ♦  The  negotiations, 
efore,  begun  with  Denmark  and  Tuscan 
protracted  desi^nedlv  until  our  powers  had 
red ;  and  abstained  from  making  new  prop- 
ons  to  others  having  no  colonies;  because 
commerce  being  an  exchange  of  raw  for 
ight  materials,  is  a  competent  price  for  ad- 
ion  into  the  colonies  of  those  possessing, 
1 ;  but  were  we  to  give  it,  without  price,  to 
's,  all  would  claim  it  without  price  on  the 
lary  ground  of  gentis  amicissttntt^-^AvTO- 
lAPHY.    i,  62.    Ford  ed..  i,  87.     (1821.) 
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ed  in  fact  to  know  little  about  us  but  as 
5,  who  had  been  successful  in  throwing  off 
'oke  of  the  mother  country.  They  were 
ant  of  our  commerce,  which  had  been  al- 
monopolized  by  England,  and  of  the  ex- 
re  of  articles  it  might  offer  advantageously 
th  parties.  They  were  inclined,  therefore, 
nd  aloof  until  they  could  see  better  what 
>ns  might  be  usefully  instituted  with  us. — 
siOGRAPHY.    i.  62.    Ford  ed.,  i,  88.    (1821.) 

On    the    conclusion    of 


Cw'th  Great  Britain],  Congress,  sensib'e 
:ir  rig^ht  to  assume  independence,  would 
ndescend  to  ask  its  acknowledgment  from 
nations,  yet  were  willing,  by  some  of  the 
ry  international  transactions,  to  receive 
vould  imply  that  acknowledgment.  They 
ted  commissioners,  therefore,  to  propose 
s  of  commerce  to  the  principal  nations  of 
r.  I  was  then  a  member  of  Congress. 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  in- 
>ns  for  the  commissioners,  was,  as  you 
s,     the     draughtsman    of    those    actually 

to,  and  was  joined  with  your  father  and 
-anklin,  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
e  stipulations  making  part  of  these  in- 
ns, w^hich  respected  privateering,  block- 
Dntraband.  and  freedom  of  the  fisheries, 
ot    original   conceptions  of  mine.    They 


had  before  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
some  of  his  papers  in  possession  of  the  public, 
and  had,  I  think,  been  recommended  in  some 
letter  of  his  to  Congress.  I  happen  only  to 
have  been  the  inserter  of  them  in  the  first  publig 
act  which  gave  the  formal  sanction  of  a  public 
authority.  We  accordingly  proposed  our  treat- 
ies, containing  these  stipulations,  to  the  prin- 
cipal governments  of  Europe.  But  we  were 
then  just  emerged  from  a  subordinate  condi- 
tion ;  the  nations  had  as  yet  known  nothing  of 
us,  and  had  not  yet  reflected  on  the  relations 
which  it  might  be  their  interest  to  establish  with 
us.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  listened  to  our 
propositions  with  coyness  and  reserve ;  old  Fred- 
erick [the  Great]  alone  closing  with  us  without 
hesitation.  The  negotiator  of  Portugal,  indeed, 
signed  a  treaty  with  us,  which  his  government 
did  not  ratify,  'and  Tuscany  was  near  a  final 
agreement.  Becoming  sensible,  however,  our- 
selves, that  we  should  do  nothing  with  the 
greater  powers,  we  thought  it  better  not  to 
hamper  our  country  with  engagements  to  those 
of  less  sipfnificance,  and  suffered  our  powers  to 
expire  without  closing  any  other  negotiations. 
Austria  soon  after  became  desirous  of  a  treaty 
with  us,  and  her  ambassador  pressed  it  often  on 
me ;  but  our  commerce  with  her  being  no  object. 
I  evaded  her  repeated  invitations.  Had  these 
governments  been  then  apprized  of  the  sta- 
tion we  should  so  soon  occupy  among  nations, 
all,  I  believe,  would  have  met  us  promptly  and 
with  frankness.  These  principles  would  then 
have  been  established  with  all,  and  from  being 
the  conventional  law  with  us  alone,  would  have 
slid  into  their  engagements  with  one  another, 
and  become  general. 

These  are  the  facts  within  my  recollection. 
They  have  not  yet  got  into  written  history ;  but 
their  adoption  by  our  southern  brethren  will 
bring  them  into  observance,  and  make  them, 
what  they  should  be,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  reformation  of  principles  for 
which  they  will  be  indebted  to  us. — To  John 
QuiNCY  Adams,  vii,  436.  Ford  ed.,  x,  383. 
(M.,  March  1826.) 

8572.  TREATIES  OF  COMUEBCE, 
Favored  nation  principle. — I  know-  of  no 
investigation,  at  the  instance  of  anjr  nation,  of 
the  extent  of  the  clause  giving  the  rights  of  the 
most  favored  nation  but  from  the  import  of  the 
words  themselves,  and  from  the  clause  that  a 
privilege  granted  to  any  other  nation  shall  im- 
mediately become  common,  freely  where  freely 
granted,  or  yielding  the  compensation  where  a 
compensation  is  p^iven,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
anv  one  nation  will  admit  our  goods  free  in  con- 
sideration of  our  doing  the  same  by  them,  no 
other  nation  can  claim  an  exception  from  duties 
in  our  ports  without  y 'elding  us  the  same  in 
theirs. — ^To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  19. 
(P.,  Dec.  1784.) 

8573. .    When  the  first  article  of 

our  instructions  of  May  7th,  1784,  was  under 
debate  in  Congress,  it  was  proposed  that  neither 
party  should  make  the  other  pay.  in  their  ports, 
greater  duties,  than  they  paid  n  the  ports  of 
the  other.  One  objection  to  this  was  its  imprac- 
ticability ;  another,  that  it  would  put  it  out  of 
our  powei  to  lay  such  duties  on  alien  importa- 
tion as  might  encourage  importation  by  natives. 
Some  members,  much  attached  to  Engl'sh  pol- 
icy, thought  such  a  distinction  should  actually 
be  established.  Some  thought  the  power  to  do 
't  should  be  reserved,  in  case  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances should  call  for  it,  though  under  the 
present,  or,  perhaps,  any  probable  circumstances, 
they  did  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy  ever 
to  exercise  it.     The  footing  gentis  amicissinia 
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was,  therefore,  adopted,  as  you  see  in  the  in- 
struction.   As  far  as  my  enquiries  enable  me  to 
judge,  France  and  Holland  make  no  distinction 
of  duties  between  aliens  and  natives.     I   also 
rather  believe  that  the  other  States  of  Europe 
make   none,    England   excepted,   to   whom   this 
policy,  as  that  of  her  navigation  act,  seems  pe- 
culiar.    The  question  then  is,  should  we  dis- 
arm ourselves  of  the  power  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion aga'nst  all  nat'ons,  in  order  to  purchase 
an  exception  from  the  alien  duties  in  England 
only;   for  if  we  put  her   importations   on   the 
footing  of  native,  all  other  nations  with  whom 
we  treat  w  11  have  a  right  to  claim  the  .same. 
I  think  we  should,  because  against  other  na- 
tions, who  make  no  d'stinction  in  their  porta 
between  us  and  their  own  subjects,  we  ought 
not  to  make  a  distinction  in  ours.     And  if  the 
English   will   agree,   in   like   manner,   to   make 
none,   we  should,   w'th   equal  reason,   abandon 
the  right  as  against  them.    I  think  all  the  world 
would  gain,  by  setting  commerce  at  perfect  lib- 
erty.    I  remember  this  proposition  to  put  for- 
eigners and  natives   on  the  same  footing  was 
considered ;  and  we  were  all  three,  Dr.  Franklin 
as  well  as  you  and  myself,  in  favor  of  it.     We 
finally,  however,  did  not  admit  it,  partly  from 
the  objection  you  mention,  but  more  still  on  ac- 
count   of    our    instructions.      But    though    the 
English  proclamation  had  appeared  in  America 
at    the   time   of    framing   these   instructions,    I 
think  its  effect,  as  to  alien  duties,  had  not  yet 
been   experienced,    and   therefore   was   not   at- 
tended to.     If  it  had  been  noted  in  the  debate. 
I  am  sure  that  the  annihilation  of  our  whole 
trade   would    have   been    thought    too   great   a 
price  to   pav   for  the  reservation   of  a  barren 
power,  which  a  majority  of  the  members  did  not 
propose  ever  to  exercise,  though  they  were  will- 
ing to  retain   t.    Stipulating  for  equal  rights  for 
foreigners  and  natives,  we  obtain  more  in  for- 
eign ports  than  our  instruct  ons  required,  and 
we  only  part  with,  in  our  own  ports,  a  power 
of  which  sound  policy  would  probably  forever 
forbid  the  exercise.    Add  to  this,  that  our  treaty 
will  be  for  a  very  short  term,  and  if  any  evil 
be  experienced  under  it.  a  reformation  will  soon 
be  in  our  power.     I  am,  therefore,,  for  putting 
th's    among    our    original    propositions    to    the 
court  of  London.    If  it  should  prove  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  with  them,  or  if  it  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  greater  advantage,  we  can  but 
abandon  't  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation.-— 
To  John  Adams,   i,  370.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  79.    (P., 
July  1785.) 

8574. .    Though   treaties,   which 

merely  exchange  the  rights  of  the  most  favored 
nations,  are  not  without  all  inconvenience,  yet 
they  have  theic  conveniences  also.  It  is  an  im- 
portant one  that  they  leave  each  party  free  to 
make  what  internal  regulations  they  please,  and 
to  ^ive  what  preferences  they  find  expedient  to 
native  merchants,  vessels,  and  productions. — 
Mississippi  River  Instructions,  vii,  587. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  477.     (1792.) 

8575. .    It  will  probably  be  urged, 

because  it  was  urged  on  a  former  occasion,  that, 
if  Spain  grants*  to  us  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi,  other  nations  will  become  entitled 
to  it  by  virtue  of  treaties  giving  them  the  r-ghts 
to  the  most  favored  nation,  ♦  *  *  When  those 
treaties  were  made,  no  nations  could  be  under 

♦This  extract  is  from  Jefferson's  Instructions  to 
the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from 
the  use  of  the  word  "  grants  "  that  Jefferson  admitted 
the  Spanish  pretension  to  the  control  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  river.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  had  an  inherent  right  and  also  treaty  rights 
Jto  the  navigation.— Editor. 


contemplation  but  those  then  existing,  or  thuse 

at   most,   who   might   exist   under    similar  cr 

cumstances.     America  did  not  then  exist  a  - 

nation;  and  the  circumstances  of  her  post.v: 

and  commerce,  are  so  totally  dissimilar  to  e\cn 

thing  then  known,  that  the  treaties  of  that  d- 

were   not   adapted   to   any   such    beincr.      Ih 

would  better  ht  even  China  than  America   be 

cause,  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  China  reser.- 

bles  Europe  more.     When  we  solicited  Fnna 

to  admit  our  whale  oils  into  her  ports,  thoy^-fa 

she   had   excluded   all   foreign   whale   oils   Ikt 

Minister   made   the   objection   now    under  con 

sideration,  and  the  foregoing  answer  was  siytr 

It  was   found  to  be  solid;  and   whale  0%  c 

the  United  States  are  in  consequence  admitte-J 

though  those  of  Portugal  and  the  Hanse  to»r> 

and  of  all  other  nations,  are  excluded.     Aran 

when    France    and    England    were    negotiatr..' 

their   late   treaty   of  commerce,   the   ffreat  d > 

similitude   of  our  commerce    (which    furnisher 

raw  materials  to  employ  the  industry  of  other* 

in  exchange  for  articles  whereon  industry  h- 

been   exhausted)    from    the   commerce    ot   fc 

European  nations  (which  furnishes  things  rci'- 

wrought  only)   was  suggested  to  the   attenti^. 

ot  both  negotiators,  and  that  they  should  kcc 

their  nations  free  to  make  particular  ar^anf^ 

ments    with    ours,    by    commun  "eating    to    e  Cu 

other  only  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  Evr 

pean  nation.     Each  was  separately  scns-ble  - 1 

the  importance  of  the  distinction  ;  and  as  st)  - 

as  it  was  proposed  by  the  one,  it  was  acceded  u- 

by  the  other,  and  the  word  European   was  -- 

serted   in  their  treaty.     It  may  fairly   be   ccr 

sidered,  then,  as  the  rational  and  received  ir 

terpretation    of   the    diplomatic   term     "  ecr- 

amtc%ssim<p  ",  that  it  has  not  in  view  a  natic- 

unknown  m  many  cases  at  the  time   of  usir- 

the  term,  and  so  dissimilar  in  all  cases    as  ♦ 

furnish  no  ground  of  just  reclamation   to  a-v 

other     nation, — Mississippi     River      Ivstri  l 

TiONS.   vii,  583.    Ford  ED.,  v,  473.     (179^") 

8576.  TREATIES  OF  COKMEBCE. 
Inatnictions  respecting.— Whereas,  instra: 
tions  bearing  date  the  20th  day  of  Octolir' 
'?®i  wfje  sent  to  the  Ministers  Plenipoteniian 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  Com- 
of  Versailles,  empowered  to  negotiate  a  ncsce 
or  to  any  one  or  more  of  them,  for  concert- ' 
drafts  or  propositions  for  treaties  of  amity  an^ 
commerce  with  the  commercial  powers  r^ 
Europe:  Resolved.  That  it  will  bT advanta- 
geous to  these  United  States  to  conclude  siicL 
treaties  with  Russia,  the  Court  of  Vienna,  Pm^ 
sia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Hamburg,  Great  Britain 
Spain,  Portugal,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  Rome,  Nanic* 
Venice,  Sardinia,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  Re 
solved.  That  in  the  formation  of  these  treat  ^^ 
the  following  points  be  carefully  stipulated 
1st.  That  each  party  shall  have  a  right  to  carry 
ther  own  produce,  manufactures,  and  merchan- 
dise m  their  own  bottoms  to  the  ports  of  thr 
other,  and  thence  the  produce  and  merchands^' 
of  the  other,  paying,  in  both  cases,  such  dutiw 
only  as  are  paid  by  the  most  favored  nati-- 
freely,  where  't  is  freely  granted  to  such  nat-  - 
or  paying  the  compensation  where  such  nat  oa 
does  the  same.  2.  That  with  the  nations  ho  ^}■ 
ing  territorial  possessions  in  America,  a  dir^ -t 
and  similar  intercourse  be  admitted  betwerr 
the  United  States  and  such  possessions-  or  it 
this  cannot  be  obta  ned,  then  a  direct  and  s  n 
liar  intercourse  between  the  United  States  an . 
certain  free  ports  within  such  possessions  •  t^-r* 
if  this  neither  can  be  obtained,  permission  1-k 
stipulated  to  bring  from  such  possessions  trj 
their  own  bottoms,  the  produce  and  merchan- 
dise thereof  to  their  States  directly;  and  t\»f 
these  States  to  carry  in  their  own  bottoms  the  1 
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produce  and  merchandise  to  such  possessions 
directly.  3.  That  these  United  States  be  con- 
sidered in  all  such  treaties,  and  in  every  case 
arising  under  them,  as  one  nation,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  constitution.  4.  That 
t  be  proposed,  though  not  indispensably  re- 
mired,  that  if  war  should  hereafter  arise  be- 
ween  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  mer- 
hants  of  either  country,  then  residing  in  the 
ther,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  nine  months 
J  collect  their  debts  and  settle  their  affairs, 
nd  may  depart  freely,  carrying  off  all  their  ef~ 
.'cts,  without  molestation  or  hinderance,  and 
II  fishermen,  all  cultivators  of  the  earth,  and 

I  artisans  or  manufacturers,  unarmed  and  in- 
ibiting  unfortified  towns,  villages  or  places, 
ho  labor  for  the  common  subsistence  and  bene- 

of  mankind,  and  peaceably  following  their 
spective  employments,  shall  be  allowed  to 
ntinue  the  same,  and  shall  not  be  molested  by 
e  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  in  whose  power. 

the  events  of  war,  they  may  happen  to  fall ; 
t  if  anything  is  necessary  to  be  taken  from 
jm,  for  the  use  of  such  armed  force,  the  same 
ill  be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  price;  and 
merchants  and  traders,  exchanging  the  prod- 
s  of  different  places,  and  thereby  rendering 

necessaries,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of 
nan  life  more  easy  to  obtain  and  more  gen- 
1,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  unmo- 
ed ;  and  neither  of  the  contracting  powers 

II  grant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  pri- 
?  armed  vessels  empowering  them  to  take 
lestroy  such  trading  ships,  or  interrupt  such 
imerce.  5.  And  in  case  either  of  the  con- 
ting  parties  shall  happen  to  be  engaged  in 

with  any  other  nation,  it  be  further  agreed, 
rder  to  prevent  all  the  difficulties  and  mis- 
srstandings  that  usually  arise  respecting  the 
:handise  heretofore  called  contraband,  such 
rms,  ammunition  and  military  stores  of  all 
s,  that  no  such  articles,  carrying  by  the 
?  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
lies  of  the  other,  shall,  on  any  account,  be 
led  contraband,  so  as  to  induce  confiscation, 
a  loss  of  property  to  individuals.  Never- 
ss,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  stop  such  ships  and 
n  them  for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
rs  may  think  necessary,  to  prevent  the  in- 
;nience  or  damage  that  might  ensue,  from 

proceeding  on  their  voyage,  paying,  how- 

a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  loss 
arms  shall  occasion  to  the  proprietors ;  and 
.11  be  further  allowed  to  use  in  the  service 
'.  captors,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  mili- 
;tores  so  detained,  paying  the  owners  the 
alue  of  the  same,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
It    price    at   the  place   of   its  destination. 

the  other  contracting  party  w»ll  not  con- 
o  discontinue  the  confiscation  of  contra- 
goods,  then  that  it  be  stipulated,  that  if 
aster  of  the  vessel  stopped,  will  deliver 
?  g^oods  charged  to  be  contraband,  he  shall 
nitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel  shall  not 
:  case  be  carried  into  any  port;  but  shall 
wed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  6.  That 
same  case,  when  either  of  the  contracting 

shall  happen  to  be  engaged  in  war  with 
ler  power,  all  goods,  not  contraband,  be- 
•  to  the  subjects  of  that  other  power, 
pped  in  the  bottoms  of  the  party  hereto, 
not  engragred  in  the  war,  shall  be  entirely 
\nd  that  to  ascertain  what  shall  consti- 
;  blockade  of  any  place  or  port,  it  shall 
^rstood  to  be  in  such  predicament,  when 
tiling  power  shall  have  taken  such  a  sta- 
to  expose  to  imminent  danger  any  ship 
«  that  vrould  attempt  to  sail  in  or  out  of 
port ;  and  that  no  vessel  of  the  party. 
not    engaged  in  the  said  war,  shall  be 

ivithout   a  material  and  well  grounded 


cause;  and  in  such  cases  justice  shall  be  done, 
and  an  indemnification  given,  without  loss  of 
time  to  the  persons  aggrieved,  and  thus  stopped 
without  sufficient  cause.  7.  That  no  right  be 
st'pulated  for  aliens  to  hold  real  property  within 
these  States,  this  being  utterly  inadmissible  by 
their  several  laws  and  policy;  but  when  on  the 
death  of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within 
the  territories  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
such  real  estate  would  by  their  laws  descend 
on  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  other,  were  he  not 
disqualified  by  alienage,  then  he  shall  be  allowed 
reasonable  time  to  dispose  of  the  same,  and 
withdraw  the  proceeds  without  molestation. 
8.  That  such  treaties  be  made  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years  from  the  exchange  of  rat- 
ification. 9.  That  these  instructions  be  con- 
sidered as  supplementary  to  those  of  October 
29th,  1783;  and  not  as  revoking,  except  when 
they  contradict  them.  That  where  in  treaty 
with  a  particular  nation  they  can  procure  par- 
ticular advantages,  to  the  specification  of  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  descend,  our  object  in 
these  instructions  having  been  to  form  out'ines 
only  and  general  principles  of  treaty  with  many 
nations,  it  is  our  expectation  they  will  procure 
them,  though  not  pointed  out  in  these  instruc- 
tions; and  where  they  may  be  able  to  form 
treaties  on  principles  which,  in  thcr  judgment, 
will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
than  those  herein  directed  to  be  made  their 
basis,  they  are  permitted  to  adopt  such  prin- 
ciples. That  as  to  the  duration  of  treaties, 
though  we  have  proposed  to  restrain  them  to 
the  term  of  ten  years,  yet  they  are  at  liberty 
to  extend  the  same  as  far  as  fifteen  years  with 
any  nation  which  may  pertinaciously  insist 
thereon.  And  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  us  to 
have  supplementary  treaties  with  France,  the 
Uhited  Netherlands  and  Sweden,  which  may 
bring  the  treaties  we  have  entered  into  with 
them  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  principles  of 
those  now  directed :  but  that  this  be  not  pressed, 
if  the  proposal  should  be  found  disagreeable. 
Resolved,  That  treaties  ot  amity,  or  of  amity 
and  commerce,  be  entered  into  with  Morocco, 
and  the  Regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
to  continue  for  the  same  term  of  ten  years,  or 
for  a  term  as  much  longer  as  can  be  procured. 
That  our  Ministers,  to  be  commissioned  for 
treating  with  foreign  nations,  make  known  to 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  the  great  satisfaction 
which  Congress  feel  from  the  amicable  disposi- 
tion he  has  shown  towards  these  States,  and 
hts  readiness  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them. 
That  the  occupations  of  the  war,  and  distance 
of  our  situation  have  prevented  our  meeting 
his  friendship  so  early  as  we  wished.  But 
the  powers  are  now  dfelegated  to  them  for  en- 
tering into  treaty  with  him,  in  the  execution 
of  which  they  are  ready  to  proceed,  and  that 
as  to  the  expenses  of  his  Minister,  they  do 
therein  what  is  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Resolved,  That  a  commission  be 
issued  to  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  B.  Franklin,  and 
Mr.  T.  Jefferson,  giving  powers  to  them,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  to  make  and  receive 
propositions  for  such  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, and  to  negotiate  and  sign  the  same, 
transmitting  them  to  Congress  for  their  final 
ratification;  and  that  such  commission  be  in 
force  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. — 
Treaty  Instructions  op  Congress,  ix,  226. 
Ford  kd.,  iii,  489.    (May  7,  1784.) 

8577.  TBEATTES      OF      COMMSBCE, 

Objects  of.— My  wish  to  enter  treaties  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  arises  more  from 
a  desire  of  bringing  all  our  commerce  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  than  from  any  other 
views.      Because,    according    to    my   idea,    the 
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commerce  of  the  United  States  with  those  coun- 
tries, not  under  treaty  with  us,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  State  separately;  but  that 
of  the  countries,  which  have  treated  with  us,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  with  the  two 
fundamental  restraints  only  which  I  have  before 
noted. — To  John  Adams,  i,  360.     (P.,  1785.) 

8578.  TBEATIES      OF      COMMEBCE, 

Portugal. — Considering  the  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal among  the  most  interesting  to  the  United 
States,  I  some  time  ago  took  occasion  *  ♦  *  to 
ask  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  if  he  had  yet 
received  from  his  Court  an  answer  to  our  letter. 
He  told  me  he  had  not;  but  that  he  would 
make  it  the  subject  of  another  letter.  Two  days 
ago,  his  Secretaire  d'Ambassade  called  on  me 
with  a  letter  from  his  Minister  to  the  Ambas- 
sador. ♦  ♦  ♦  By  this  [extract  from  the  letter], 
if  would  seem  that  this  power  is  more  disposed 
to  pursue  a  track  of  negotiation  similar  to  that 
which  Spain  has  done.  I  consider  this  answer 
as  definitive  of  all  further  measures  under  our 
commission  to  Portugal. — To  John  Jay.  i,  458. 
(P.,  1785.) 

—  TBEATY,  Jay.— See  Jay  Treaty. 

857G.  TBEATY  (British  peace),  Ratifi- 
cation  of. — The   definitive   treaty   of   peace 
which  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of 
September,   1783,  and  received  here,  could  not 
be  ratified  without  a  House  of  nine  States.    On 
the  23d  of  December,  therefore,  we  [the  Con- 
gress sitting  at  Annapolis]  addressed  letters  to 
the  several  Governors,  stating  the  receipt  of  the 
definitive  treaty ;  that  seven  States  only  were  in 
attendance,   while   nine   were  necessary   to   its 
ratification ;  and  urging  them  to  press  on  their 
delegates  the  necessity  of  their  immediate  a.t- 
tendance.     And   on   the   26th.   to  save  time,   I 
moved  that  the  Agent  of  Marine  (Robert  Mor- 
ris) should  be  instructed  to  have  ready  a  ves- 
sel at  this  place,  at  New  York,  and  at  some 
Eastern  port,  to  carry  over  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  when  agreed  to.     It  met  the  general 
sense  of  the  House,  but  was  opposed  by   Dr. 
[Arthur]  Lee,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  which 
it  would  authorize  the  Agent  to  incur  for  us; 
and,   he  said,   it  would  be  better  to  ratify  at 
once,  and  send  on  the  ratification.    Some  mem- 
bers  had   before   suggested   that   seven    States 
were  competent  to  the  ratification.     My  motion 
was  therefore  postponed,  and  another  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Read,  of  South  Carolina,   for 
an  immediate  ratification.  This  was  debated  the 
'6th  and  27th.     [Jacob]  Read  [of  South  Caro- 
lina],  Lee,    [Hugh]    Wlliamson   and  Jeremiah 
Chase,  urged  that  the  ratification  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  that  the  treaty  was  conclusive 
from   the  moment  it  was  signed  by  the  min- 
isters;   that,    although    the    (Lonfederation    re- 
quires the  assent  of  nine  States  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,   yet,   that    its    conclusion   could    not   be 
called   entrance   into   it;   that   supposing   nine 
States  requisite,   it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
^ve  States  to  keep  us  always  at  war ;  that  nine 
States  had  virtually  authorized  the  ratification, 
having  ratified  the  provisional  treaty,  and  in- 
structed their  ministers  to  agree  to  a  definitive 
one  in  the  same  terms,  and  the  present  one  was, 
in  fact,  substantially,  and  almost  verbatim,  the 
same :   that  there  now  remain   but   sixty-seven 
days  for  the  ratification,  for  its  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  its  exchange :  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  our  soon  having  nine  States  present ; 
in  fact,  that  this  was  the  ultimate  point  of  time 
to  which  we  could  venture  to  wait;  that  if  the 
ratification  was  not  in   Paris  by  the  time  stip- 
ulated   the  treaty  would  become  void :  that  if 
ratified  by  seven  States,  it  would  go  under  our 


seal,  without  -ts  being  known  to  Great  Britin 
that  only  seven  had  concurred ;  that  it  was  a 
question  of  which  they  had  no  rigrht  to  takt 
cognizance,  and  we  were  only  answerable  for  h 
to  our  constituents ;  that  it  was  like  the  ratifica- 
tion which  Great  Britain  had  received  from  tb« 
Dutch,  by  the  negotiations  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple.   On  the  contrary,  it  was  argued  by  Monroe 
Gerry,  Howel,  EUery  and  myself,  that  by  the 
modem  usage  of  Eiu-ope,  the  ratification  w«s 
considered  as  the  act  which  gave  validity  to  a 
treaty,    until    which,    it    was    not    obligatory/ 
That  the  commission  to  the  ministers  rescrvd 
the   ratification   to   Congress;    that    the   treatr 
Itself  stipulated  that  it  should  be  ratified;  tlui 
it  became  a  second  question,  who   were  con- 
petent  to  the  ratification?    That  the  confedera 
tion  expressly  required  nine  States  to  enter  ini.- 
any  treaty ;  that,  by  this,  that  instrument  mast 
have  intended,  that  the  assent  of  nine  Stales 
should  be  necessary,  as  well  to  the  completion 
as  to  the  commencement  of  the  treaty,  its  ob- 
ject having  been   to  guard  the   Hghts   of  the 
Union  in  all  those  important  cases  where  nine 
States  are  called  for ;  that,  by  the  contrary  con 
struction,    seven    States,    containing    less    ihar 
one-third    of   our    whole   citizens,    might    river 
on  us  a  treaty,  commenced  indeed  under  cora- 
mission  and  instructions  from  nine  States   hot 
formed  by  the  minister  in  express   contradic- 
tion to  such  instructions,  and  in  direct  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  so  great  a  majority;  that  the 
definitive  treaty  was  admitted  not  to  be  a  verbal 
copy  of  the  provisional  one,  and  whether  the 
departures  from  it  were  of  substance  or  not 
was  a  question  on  which  nine  States  alone  were 
competent  to  decide ;  that  the  circumstances  oi 
the  ratification  of  the  provisional   articles  by 
nine  States,  the  instructions  of  our  ministers  tn 
form  a  definitive  one  by  them,  and  their  actini 
agreement  in  substance^  do  not  render  us  com- 
petent to  ratify  in  the  present  instance :  if  these 
circumstances  are  in  themselves  a  ratification 
nothing  further  is  requisite  than  to  give  attestci* 
copies  of  them  in  exchange  for  the  British  ra' 
ihcation;  if  they  are  not,  we  remain  where  we 
were,  without  a  ratification  bv  nine  States   and 
incompetent  ourselves  to  ratify ;  that  it  was  but 
four  days  since  the  seven  States,  now  present 
unanimously  concurred   in   a  resolution     to  he- 
forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  the  absent  States, 
in  which  they  stated  as  a  cause  for  urging  .»t, 
their  delegates,  that  nine  States  were  necess^rr 
to  ratify  the  treaty  :  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
ratification.  Great  Britain  had  courted   it.  and 
therefore  was  glad  to  accept  it  as  it  was :  that 
they  knew  our  Constitution,  and  would   object 
to  a  ratification  by  seven :  that,  if  that  circum- 
stance was  kept  back,  it  would  be  known  here- 
after, and  would  give  them  ground  to  denv  the 
validity  of  a  ratification  into  which  thev  sfao^ib' 
have  been  surprised  and  cheated,  and  it  wonlt^ 
be  a  dishonorable  prostitution  of  our  seal  *  that 
there  is  a  hope  of  nine  States:  that  if  the  treat^ 
would  become  null,  if  not  ratified   in   time    it 
would  not  be  saved  by  an  imperfect  ratification 
but   that,    in    fact,   it   would   not   be   null     an«i 
would  be  placed  on  better  ground,  goine  in  un 
exceptional  form,  though  a  few  davs  too   late 
and  rested  on  the  small  imnortance  of  thi«  c'r 
cumstance,     and    the    physical     impossibilities 
which  had  prevented  a  punc^^al  conipHance  i- 
point  of  time :  that  this  would  be  approved  b-." 
all  nations,  and  by  Great  Britain  herself    if  n.-.t 
determined  to  renew  the  war,  and  if  so*  deter 
mined,  she  would  never  want  excuses,  were  thU 

T  ?J  *^t   r^y-  u  ^'•-    ^*^^^   «*^*^   "ot!^     hr 
should   call    for   the  yeas   and    nays:    wherer^ 
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lose  n  opposition,  prepared  a  resolution,  ex- 
ressing  pontedly  the  reasons  of  their  dissent 
•om  his  motion.  It  appearing,  however,  that 
is  proposition  could  not  be  carried,  it  was 
lought  better  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massa- 
lusetts  alone  would  have  been  for  it;  Rhode 
land,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  against  it, 
elaware,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  would 
ive  been  d  vided.  ♦  *  *  Those  who  thought 
ven  States  competent  to  the  ratification,  being 
ry  restless  under  the  loss  of  their  motion. 
proposed  on  the  3rd  of  January,  to  meet  them 

middle  ground,  and  therefore  moved  a  res- 
jtion,  which  premised  that  there  were  but 
vtn  States  present,  who  were  unanimous  for 
i  ratification,  but  that  they  differed  in  opin- 
1  on  the  question  of  competency ;  that  those, 
wever,  in  the  negative  were  unwiirne  that 
Y  powers  which  it  might  be  supposed  they 
jsesscd,  should  remain  unexercised  for  the 
toration  of  peace,  provided  it  could  be  done, 
ing  their  good  faith,  and  without  importing 
r  opinion  of  Congress,  that  seven  States  were 
npetent,  and  resolving  that  the  treaty  be 
ficd  so  far  as  they  had  power ;  that  it  should 
transmitted  to  our  ministers,  w-th  instruc- 
is  to  keep  it  uncommunicated ;  to  endeavor 
obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange  of 
ifications;  that  they  should  be  informed  that 
soon  as  nine  States  shall  be  present,  a  rat- 
ition  by  nine  shall  be  sent  them:  if  this 
uld  get  to  them  before  the  ultimate  point  of 
e  for  exchange,  they  were  to  use  it,  and  not 

other;  if  not,  they  were  to  offer  the  act  of 

seven  States  in  exchange,  informing  them 

treaty  had  come  to  hand  while   Congress 

not  in  session ;  that  but  seven  States  were 
yet  assembled,  and  these  had  unanimously 
:urred  in  the  ratification.  This  was  debated 
the  3rd  and  4th  * ;  and  on  the  5th,  a  vessel 
g  to  sail  for  England,  from  Annapolis,  the 
ise  directed  the  President  to  write  to  our 
isters  accordingly.  January  14.  Delegates 
1  Connecticut  having  attended  yesterday, 
another  from  South  Carolina  coming  in  this 

the  treaty  was  ratified  without  a  dissent- 
voice  ;  and  three  instruments  of  ratification 
J  ordered  to  be  made  out,  one  of  which  was 

by  Colonel  Harmer,  another  by  Colonel 
iks,  and  the  third  transmitted  to  the  Agent 
[arine,  to  be  forwarded  by  anv  good  oppor- 
y. — Autobiography,  i,  55.  Ford  ed.,  i,  77- 
I.) 

80.  TREATY  (British  peace),  Viola- 
i  of. — In  the  7th  article  [of  the  treaty  of 
:],  it  was  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic 
sty  should  witndraw  his  armies,  garrisons, 
fleets,  without  carrying  away  any  negroes, 
her  property  of  the  American  inhabitants, 
stipulation  was  known  to  the  British  com- 
ting    officers,    before    the    19th    of    March, 

as  provisionally  agreed;  and  on  the  sth 
jril  they  received  official  notice  from  their 

of  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  the 
ninary  articles  between  France,  Spain,  and 

Britain,  which  gave  activity  to  ours,  as 
rs  by  the  letter  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to 
•al  Washington,  dated  April  6,  1783.  From 
time,  then,  surely  no  negroes  could  be 
:d  away  without  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 
'e  find  that  so  early  as  May  6,  a  large  num- 
f  them  had  already  been  embarked  for 
Scotia,  of  which,  as  contrary  to  an  express 
ation  in  the  treaty.  General  Washington 
ed  to  him  his  sense  and  his  surprise.  In 
tter  of  Sir  Gu^  Carleton  of  May  12,  he  ad- 
he   fact ;  palliates  it  by  saying  he  had  no 

lote  in  the  Ford  edition  says  Jan.  4th  was  a 
y,  and  that  Congress  was  not  in  session.~ED- 


right  "  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  that  liberty  he 
found  them  possessed  of ;  that  it  was  unfriendly 
to  suppose  that  the  King's  minister  could  stip- 
ulate to  be  guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  the 
public  faith  towards  the  negroes ;  and  that,  if  it 
was  his  intention,  it  must  be  adjusted  by  com- 
pensation, restoration  being  "utterly  impractica- 
ble, where  inseparable  from  a  breach  of  public 
faith  ".  But  surely.  Sir,  an  officer  of  the  King 
is  not  to  question  the  validity  of  the  King's 
engagements,  nor  violate  his  solemn  treaties, 
on  his  own  scruples  about  the  public  faith. 
Under  this  pretext,  however.  General  Carleton 
went  on  in  daily  infractions,  embarking,  from 
time  to  time,  between  his  notice  of  the  treaty 
and  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  evacuation  of 
New  York,  November  25,  3.000  negroes,  of 
whom  our  commissioners  had  inspection,  and  a 
very  large  number  more,  in  public  and  private 
vessels,  of  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to 
have  inspection.  Here,  then,  was  a  direct,  un- 
equivocal, and  avowed  violation  of  this  part  of 
the  7th  article,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  be- 
ing known;  an  article  which  had  been  of  ex- 
treme solicitude  on  our  part;  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  depended  the  means  of  paying  debts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers  with- 
drawn ;  and  when  in  the  very  act  of  violation 
we  warn,  and  put  the  commanding,  officer  on  his 
guard,  he  says  directly  he  will  go  through  with 
the  act,  and  leave  it  to  his  court  to  adjust  it  by 
compensation. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  387. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  30.    (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

8681. .     By  the   7th   article    [of  k 

the  treaty  of  peace],  his  Britannic  majesty 
stipulates  that  he  will,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  every  post 
within  the  United  States.  "  When  no  precise 
term  '*,  says  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations 
(Vattel,  L.  4.  c.  26),  "  has  been  marked  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  treaty,  and  for  the 
execution  of  each  of  its  articles,  good  sense 
determines  that  every  point  should  be  executed 
cs  soon  as  possible.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
what  was  understood.  The  term  in  the  treaty. 
laith  all  convenient  speed,  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  and  clearly  excludes  all  unnecessary  de- 
lay. The  general  pacification  being  signed  on 
the  20th  of  January,  some  time  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  orders  for  evacuation  to  come  over 
to  America,  for  the  removal  of  stores,  property 
and  persons,  and  finally  for  the  act  of  evacua- 
tion. The  larger  the  post,  the  longer  the  time 
necessary  to  remove  all  its  contents;  the 
smaller,  the  sooner  done.  Hence,  though  Gen- 
eral Carleton  received  his  orders  to  evacuate 
New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  the  evacuation 
was  not  completed  t'll  late  in  November.  It 
had  been  the  principal  place  of  arms  and  stores ; 
the  seat,  as  it  were,  of  their  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  asylum  of  those  who  had  fled 
to  them.  A  great  quantity  of  shipping  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  removal,  and  the 
General  was  obliged  to  call  for  a  part  from 
foreign  countries.  These  causes  of  delay  were 
duly  respected  on  our  part.  But  the  posts  of 
Michillimackinac,  Detroit,  Niagara,  Oswego. 
Oswegatchie,  Point-au-Fer,  Dutchman's  Point, 
were  not  of  this  magnitude.  The  orders  for 
evacuation,  which  reached  General  Carleton.  in 
New  York,  early  in  April,  might  have  gone,  in 
one  month  more,  to  the  most  remote  of  these 
posts.  Some  of  them  might  have  been  evacu- 
ated in  a  few  days  after,  and  the  largest  in  a 
few  weeks.  Certainly  they  might  all  have  been 
delivered,  without  any  inconvenient  speed  in 
the  operations,  by  the  end  of  May,  from  the 
known  facility  furnished  by  the  lakes,  and  the 
water  connecting  them ;  or  by  crossing  immedi- 
ately over  into  their  own  territory,  and  avail- 
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sition,  but  there  were  still  weaker  in  the 
other  hypothesis;  and  if  it  be  impossible  to 
discover  a  rational  measure  of  authority  to 
have  been  given  by  this  clause,  I  would  rather 
suppose  that  the  cases  which  my  hypothesis 
would  leave  unprovided,  were  not  thought  of 
by  the  convention,  or  if  thought  of,  could 
not  be  agreed  on.  or  were  thought  on  and 
deemed  unnecessary  to  be  invested  in  the 
government.  Of  this  last  description,  were 
treaties  of  neutrality,  treaties  offensive  and 
defensive,  &c.  In  every  event,  I  would  rather 
construe  so  narrowly  as  to  oblige  the  nation 
to  amend,  and  thus  declare  what  po\.ers  they 
would  agree  to  yield,  than  too  broadly,  and 
indeed,  so  broadly  as  to  enable  the  Execu- 
tive and  Senate  to  do  things  which  the  Consti- 
tution forbids. — The  Anas,  ix,  181.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  268.     (Nov.  1793.) 

8548. .    According    to    the    rule 

established  by  usage  and  common  sense,  of 
construing  one  part  of  the  instrument  by 
another,  the  objects  on  which  the  President 
and  Senate  may  exclusively  act  by  treaty  are 
much  reduced,  but  the  field  on  which  they 
may  act  with  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
is  large  enough ;  and  I  see  no  harm  in  render- 
ing their  sanction  necessary,  and  not  much 
harm  in  annihilating  the  whole  treaty-making 
power,  except  as  to  making  peace. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  135.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  69.  (M., 
March  1796.) 

8649. .  If  you  [House  of  Rep- 
resentatives] decide  in  favor  of  your  right  to 
refuse  cooperation  in  any  case  of  treaty,  I 
should  wonder  on  what  occasion  it  is  to  be 
used,  if  not  on  one  where  the  rights,  the  in- 
terests, the  honor  and  faith  of  our  nation  are 
.so  grossly  sacrificed;  wher!  a  faction  has 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  enemies 
of  their  country  to  chain  down  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  feet  of  both;  where  the  whole 
mass  of  your  constituents  have  condemned 
this  work  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
and  are  looking  to  you  as  their  last  hope  to 
save  them  from  the  effects  of  the  avarice 
and  corruption  of  the  first  agent,  the  revolu- 
lionary  machinations  of  others,  and  the  in- 
comprehensible acquiescence  of  the  only 
honest  man  who  has  assented  to  it.  I  wish 
that  his  honesty  and  his  political  errors  may 
not  furnish  a  second  occasion  to  exclaim, 
**  curse  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  his 
country". — To  James  Madison,  iv,  135. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  69.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

8550.  .     I  was  glad  to  hear  it 

admitted  on  all  hands  in  discussion  [in  the 
Senate],  that  laws  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
sequent to  a  treaty,  control  its  operation,  and 
that  the  Legislature  is  the  only  power  which 
can  control  a  treaty.  Both  points  are  sound 
beyond  doubt. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  244. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  261.     (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

8551. .    To    what    subject    the 

tieaty-making  power  extends,  has  not  been 
defined  in  detail  by  the  Constitution ;  nor  are 
wc  entirely  aerreed  among  ourselves,  i.  It  is 
admitted  that  it  must  concern  the  foreign  na- 


tion, party  to  the  contract,  or  it  would  be  z 
mere  nullity  res  inter  alia  acta.  2.  By  the 
general  power  to  make  treaties,  the  Constito- 
tion  must  have  intended  to  comprehend  orJy 
those  objects  which  are  usuallv  regulated  by 
treaty,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  regulated.  3. 
It  must  have  meant  to  except  out  of  these  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States ;  for  surely  the 
President  and  Senate  cannot  do  by  treaty 
what  the  whole  government  is  interdicted 
from  doing  in  any  way.  4.  And  also  to  ex- 
cept those  subjects  of  legislation  in  which  it 
gave  a  participation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  last  exception  is  denied  bj 
some,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  leave  very 
little  matter  for  the  treaty  power  to  work  oo. 
The  less  the  better  say  others.  The  Con^i- 
tution  thought  it  wise  to  restrain  the  Execu- 
tive and  Senate  from  entangling  and  cm- 
broilmg  our  affairs  with  those  of  Europe. 
Besides,  as  the  negotiations  are  carried  oq 
by  the  Executive  alone,  the  subjecting  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Representatives  such  ar- 
ticles as  are  within  their  participation,  is  it. 
more  inconvenient  than  to  .  c  Senate.  Bat 
the  ground  of  this  exemption  is  dented  a? 
unfounded.  For  examine,  e.  g.,  the  treatT 
of  commerce  with  France,  and  it  wi!l  be 
found  that  out  of  thirty-one  articles,  ilure 
are  not  more  than  small  portions  of  two  or 
three  of  them  which  would  not  still  renuir. 
as  subjects  of  treaties,  untouched  by  thc-c 
exceptions.— Parliamentary  Manual,  ix 
80. 

8552.  -—  — -.  The  property  and  sot 
ereignty  of  all  Louisiana  *  *  *  i^^ve  or 
certain  conditions  been  transferred  to  iht 
United  States  by  instrument  l)earins  ch*^e 
the  30th  of  April  last.  When  these  ^^ha!' 
have  received  the  constitutional  sanction  :: 
the  Senate,  they  will  without  delav  be  co*r- 
municated  to  the  Representatives  also,  for  the 
exercises  of  their  functions,  as  to  those  con 
ditions  which  are  within  the  powers  vc>v.^ 
by  the  Constitution  in  Congress. — Thibj>  As 
NUAL  Message,  viii,  24.  Ford  ed  viii  '^ 
(Oct.  1803.) 

8553.  — ; .    Whatever    of    the    e-n 

merated  objects  is  proper  to  be  executefi    •• 
way  of  a  treaty,   the   President    and    SeAatc 
may  enter  into  the  treaty.— To   Wilson  C 
Nicholas,    iv,  506.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  248    \  M 
1803.)  ^'    ^'  ' 

8654 -_    A  writer  in  the  NaH^nzl 

Intelligencer  of  Feb.  24, 1816,  who  sign**  h^r:- 
self  "  B.",  is  endeavoring  to  .belter  under  tS; 
cloak  of  General  Washington,  the  pre?^* 
enterprise  of  the  Senate  to  wrest  from  th: 
House  of  Representatives  the  po\ver,  grvcc 
them  by  the  Constitution,  of  participati-ii 
with  the  Senate  in  the  establishment  ar 
continuance  of  hws  on  snecified  subiec*^ 
Their  aim  is,  by  associating  sax  lodiar. 
chief,  or  foreign  government,  in  form  of  1 
treaty,  to  pos«:ess  themselves  of  the  power  o: 
repealing  laws  become  obnoxious  to  the-r 
without  the  assent  of  the  third  branch  a 
though  that  assent  was  necesFarv  to  maVe  ' 
a  law.   We  are  then  to  depend  for  the  «ecti-t 
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those  -n  opposition,  prepared  a  resolution,  ex- 
pressing pontedly  the  reasons  of  their  dissent 
ironi  his  motion.  It  appearing,  however,  that 
his  proposition  could  not  be  carried,  it  was 
thought  better  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massa- 
chusetts alone  would  have  been  for  it;  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  against  it, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  would 
have  been  d  vided.  *  *  *  Those  who  thought 
seven  States  competent  to  the  ratification,  being 
very  restless  under  the  loss  of  their  motion. 
1  proposed  on  the  3rd  of  January,  to  meet  them 
on  middle  ground,  and  therefore  moved  a  res- 
olution, which  premised  that  there  were  but 
seven  States  present,  who  were  unanimous  for 
the  ratification,  but  that  they  differed  in  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  competency;  that  those, 
however,  in  the  negative  were  unwill'ng  that 
any  powers  which  it  might  be  supposed  they 
])osscssed,  should  remain  unexercised  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  provided  it  could  be  done, 
saving  their  good  faith,  and  without  importing 
any  opinion  of  Congress,  that  seven  States  were 
competent,  and  resolving  that  the  treaty  be 
ratned  so  far  as  they  had  power ;  that  it  should 
be  transmitted  to  our  ministers,  w'th  instruc- 
tions to  keep  it  uncommunicated ;  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange  of 
ratifications;  that  they  should  be  informed  that 
so  soon  as  nine  States  shall  be  present,  a  rat- 
ification by  nine  shall  be  sent  them:  if  this 
should  get  to  them  before  the  ultimate  point  of 
time  for  exchange,  they  were  to  use  it,  and  not 
the  other ;  if  not,  they  were  to  offer  the  act  of 
the  seven  States  in  exchange,  informing  them 
the  treaty  had  come  to  hand  while  Congress 
was  not  in  session ;  that  but  seven  States  were 
as  yet  assembled,  and  these  had  unanimously 
concurred  in  the  ratification.  This  was  debated 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  ♦ ;  and  on  the  5th,  a  vessel 
being  to  sail  for  England,  from  Annapolis,  the 
House  directed  the  President  to  write  to  our 
ministers  accordingly.  January  14.  Delegates 
from  Connecticut  having  attended  yesterday, 
and  another  from  South  Carolina  coming  in  this 
day.  the  treaty  was  ratified  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice ;  and  three  instruments  of  ratification 
were  ordered  to  be  made  out,  one  of  which  was 
sent  by  Colonel  Harmer,  another  by  Colonel 
Franks,  and  the  third  transmitted  to  the  Agent 
of  Marine,  to  be  forwarded  by  any  good  oppor- 
tunity.— Autobiography,  i,  55.  Ford  ed.,  i,  ^^, 
(1821.) 

8580.  TBEAT7  (British  peace),  Viola- 
tions of. — In  the  7th  article  [of  the  treaty  of 
peace],  it  was  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  should  withdraw  his  armies,  garrisons, 
and  fleets,  without  carrying  away  any  negroes, 
or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants. 
This  stipulation  was  known  to  the  British  com- 
manding officers,  before  the  19th  of  March, 
1783,  as  provisionally  agreed;  and  on  the  sth 
of  April  they  received  official  notice  from  their 
court  of  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  the 
preliminary  articles  between  France,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain,  which  gave  activity  to  ours,  as 
appears  by  the  letter  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to 
General  Washington,  dated  April  6.  1783.  From 
this  time,  then,  surely  no  negroes  could  be 
carried  away  without  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 
Yet  we  find  that  so  early  as  May  6,  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  had  already  been  embarked  for 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which,  as  contrary  to  an  express 
stipulation  in  the  treaty.  General  Washington 
declared  to  him  his  sense  and  his  surprise.  In 
the  letter  of  Sir  Gu^  Carleton  of  May  12,  he  ad- 
mits the  fact;  palliates  it  by  saying  he  had  no 

•  A  note  in  the  PORD  edition  says  Jan.  ^ th  was  a 
Sunday,  and  that  Coogress  was  not  In  session.— Bd- 


right  "  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  that  liberty  he 
found  them  possessed  of ;  that  it  was  unfriendly 
to  suppose  that  the  King's  minister  could  stip- 
ulate to  be  guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  the 
public  faith  towards  the  negroes ;  and  that,  if  it 
was  his  intention,  it  must  be  adjusted  by  com- 
pensation, restoration  being 'utterly  impractica- 
ble, where  inseparable  from  a  breach  of  public 
faith  ".  But  surely,  Sir,  an  officer  of  the  King 
is  not  to  question  the  validity  of  the  King's 
engagements,  nor  violate  his  solemn  treaties, 
on  his  own  scruples  about  the  public  faith. 
Under  this  pretext,  however.  General  Carleton 
went  on  in  daily  infractions,  embarking,  from 
time  to  time,  between  his  notice  of  the  treaty 
and  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  evacuation  of 
New  York,  November  25,  3,000  negroes,  of 
whom  our  commissioners  had  inspection,  and  a 
very  large  number  more,  in  public  and  private 
vessels,  of  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to 
have  inspection.  Here,  then,  was  a  direct,  un- 
equivocal, and  avowed  violation  of  this  part  of 
the  7th  article,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  be- 
ing known ;  an  article  which  had  been  of  ex- 
treme solicitude  on  our  part;  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  depended  the  means  of  paying  debts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers  with- 
drawn ;  and  when  in  the  very  act  of  violation 
we  warn,  and  put  the  commanding,  officer  on  his 
guard,  he  says  directly  he  will  go  through  with 
the  act,  and  leave  it  to  his  court  to  adjust  it  by 
compensation. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  387. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  30.    (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

8681. .     By  the   7th  article    [of  k 

the  treaty  of  peace],  his  Britannic  majesty 
stipulates  that  he  will,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  every  post 
within  the  United  States.  "  When  no  precise 
term ",  says  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations 
(Vattel,  L.  4.  c.  26),  "  has  been  marked  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  treaty,  and  for  the 
execution  of  each  of  its  articles,  good  sense 
determines  that  every  point  should  be  executed 
cs  soon  as  possible.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
what  was  understood.  The  term  in  the  treaty. 
7cith  all  convenient  speed,  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  and  clearly  excludes  all  unnecessary  de- 
lay. The  general  pacification  being  signed  on 
the  20th  of  January,  some  time  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  orders  for  evacuation  to  come  over 
to  America,  for  the  removal  of  stores,  property 
and  persons,  and  finally  for  the  act  of  evacua- 
tion. The  larger  the  post,  the  longer  the  time 
necessary  to  remove  all  its  contents:  the 
smaller,  the  sooner  done.  Hence,  though  Gen- 
eral Carleton  received  his  orders  to  evacuate 
New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  the  evacuation 
was  not  completed  t-ll  late  in  November.  It 
had  been  the  principal  place  of  arms  and  stores ; 
the  seat,  as  it  were,  of  their  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  asylum  of  those  who  had  fled 
to  them.  A  great  quantity  of  shipping  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  removal,  and  the 
General  was  obliged  to  call  for  a  part  from 
foreign  countries.  These  causes  of  oelay  were 
duly  respected  on  our  part.  But  the  posts  of 
Michillimackinac,  Detroit,  Niagara,  Oswego. 
Oswegatchie,  Point-au-Fer,  Dutchman's  Point, 
were  not  of  this  magnitude.  The  orders  for 
evacuation,  which  reached  General  Carleton.  in 
New  York,  early  in  April,  might  have  gone,  in 
one  month  more,  to  the  most  remote  of  these 
posts.  Some  of  them  might  have  been  evacu- 
ated in  a  few  days  after,  and  the  largest  in  a 
few  weeks.  Certainly  they  might  all  have  been 
delivered,  without  any  inconvenient  speed  in 
the  operations,  by  the  end  of  May,  from  the 
known  facility  furnished  by  the  lakes,  and  the 
water  connecting  them ;  or  by  crossing  immedi- 
ately over  into  their  own  territory,  and  avail- 
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eschew  error,  which  bewilders  us  in  one  false 
consequence  after  another,  in  endless  succes- 
sion. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  149.  Ford  ed„ 
X,  153.    (M,  1819.) 

8608.  TBUTH,  Primary  object.— Truth 
is  the  first  object. — To  Dr.  Maese.  v,  413. 
(W.,  1809.) 

8609.  TBUTHy     Fropagation     of. — Nor 

was  it  less  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an 
experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully  made, 
whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by 
power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth. — Second  Inaugural 
Address,    viii,  43.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  346.    (1805.) 

8610.  TBUTH,  Beason  and. — No  experi- 
ment can  be  more  interesting  than  that  we 
are  now  trying,  and  which  we  trust  will  end 
in  establishing  the  fact,  that  man  may  be  gpv- 
erned  by  reason  and  truth.  Our  first  object 
should  therefore  be,  to  leave  open  to  him  all 
the  avenues  to  truth.  The  most  effectual 
hitherto  found,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  first  shut  up  by  those  who 
fear  the  investigation  of  their  actions. — ^To 
Judge  Tyler,    iv,  548.    (W.,  1804.) 

8611.  TBUTH,  Befreshing. — ^We,  who 
are  retired  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
are  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  truth,  here  and 
there  as  we  can,  to  guide  our  path  through  the 
boundless  field  of  fable  in  which  we  are  be- 
wildered by  public  prints,  and  even  by  those 
calling  themselves  histories.  A  word  of  truth 
to  us  is  like  the  drop  of  water  supplicated 
from  the  tip  of  Lazarus* s  finger.  It  is  as 
an  observation  of  latitude  and  longitude  to 
the  mariner  long  enveloped  in  clouds,  for  cor- 
recting the  ship's  way. — To  John  Quincy 
Adams,    vii,  87.    (M.,  1817.) 

8612.  TBUTH,  Self-evident.— We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  inherent*  and  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8613.  TBUTH,  Self-reliant.— It  is  error 
alone  which  needs  the  support  of  government. 
Truth  can  stand  by  itself. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  401.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

8614.  TBUTH,  Strength  of.— Truth  will 
do  well  enough  if  left  to  shift  for  herself. 
She  seldom  has  received  much  aid  from  the 
power  of  great  men  to  whom  she  is  rarely 
known  and  seldom  welcome.  She  has  no 
need  of  force  to  procure  entrance  into  the 
minds  of  men. — Notes  on  Religion.  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  102.     (1776?) 

8615.  TBUTH,  Suppression  of. — Truths 
necessary  for  our  own  character,  must  not  be 
suppressed  out  of  tenderness  to  its  calumnia- 
tors.— To  President  Madison,  vi,  452.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  512.     (M.,  18x5.) 

8616.  TBUTH,  Unfeared.— There  is  not 
truth  on  earth  which  I  fear  or  would  dis- 

Conifress   struck   out    "  inherent  and  *'  and    in- 
ed  *'  certain  ".—Editor. 


guise.— To  William  Duane.  iv,  591.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  431.     (W.,  1806.) 

8617. .    There  is  not  a  truth  on 

earth  which  I  fear  should  be  known.— To 
Thomas  Seymour,  v,  43.  Ford  Ea,  ix,  30. 
(W.,  1807.) 

8618. .    I  feel  no  falsehood  and 

fear  no  truth. — To  Isaac  Hillard.  v,  551. 
(M..  1810.) 

8619. .  There  is  not  a  truth  ex- 
isting which  I  fear,  or  would  wish  unknown 
to  the  whole  world. — To  Henry  T  gr,  vii,  448. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  389.    (M.,  May  15.  1826.) 

8620.  TBUXTUN  (Thomas),  Medal  for. 
— I  have  considered  the  letter  of  the  director 
of  the  mint  stating  the  ease  with  which  the  er- 
rors of  Commodore  Truxtun's  medal  may  be 
corrected  on  the  medal  tself  and  the  unprac- 
ticability  of  doing  it  on  the  die.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  second 
law  would  be  required  to  make  a  second  d'c 
or  medal.  *  ♦  *  It  certainly  may  be  as  well  or 
better  done  by  the  graver,  and  with  more  del- 
icate traits.  I  remember  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Doctor  Franklin  that  where  only  one  or  a  few 
medals  were  to  be  made  it  was  better  to  have 
them  engraved.  The  medal  being  corrected,  the 
die  becomes  immaterial,  that  has  never  been 
delivered  to  the  party,  the  medal  itself  being  the 
only  thing  voted  to  him.  I  say  this  on  certain 
grounds,  because  I  think  this  and  Preble's  are 
the  only  medals  given  by  the  United  States 
which  have  not  been  made  under  my  immediate 
direction.  The  dies  of  all  those  given  bv  the 
old  Congress,  and  made  at  Paris,  remain  to  this 
day  deposited  with  our  bankers  at  Paris.  That 
of  General  Lee,  made  in  Philadelphia,  was  re- 
tained in  the  mint. — To  Jacob  Crown inshieu;. 
v,  300.     (1808.) 

8621.  TUBE  (M.  A.  de  la)^  Imprison- 
ment.— ^De  la  Tude  comes  sometimes  to  take 
family  soup  with  me,  and  entertains  me  with 
anecdotes  of  his  five  and  thirty  years'  imprison- 
ment. How  fertile  is  the  mind  of  man,  which 
can  make  The  Bastile  and  dungeon  of  Vincennes 
yield  interesting  anecdotes!  You  know  this 
[imprisonment]  was  for  making  four  verses  on 
Madame  du  Pompadour.  ♦ — To  Mrs.  Cosw.w. 
ii,  42.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  322.     (P.,  1786.) 

8622.  TUBKEY,  Decline  of  army. — ^Thc 
Turks  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit,  and  their 
troops  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  the  European 
arms. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  358.  Ford  kd..  iv. 
65.     (P.,   1785.) 

8623.  TUBKEY,  Greeks  and. — It  has 
been  thought  that  the  two  imperial  courts 
[Austria  and  Russia]  have  a  plan  of  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe.  It  is  really  a  pity  so 
charming  a  country  snould  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  people,  whose  religion  forbids  the  admis 
sion  of  science  and  the  arts  among  them.  We 
should  wish  success  to  the  object  of  the  two 
empires,  if  they  meant  to  leave  the  countrv  in 
possession  of  the  Greek  inhabitants.  We  mi^ht 
then  expect,  once  more,  to  see  the  language  o: 
Homer  and  Demosthenes  a  living  language.  For 
I  am  persuaded  the  modem  Greek  would  ea«  \\ 
get  back  to  its  classical  models.  But  this  ts  not 
intended.  They  only  propose  to  put  the  Greek-> 
under  other  masters ;  to  substitute  one  set  uf 
barbarians  for  another. — To  Dr.  Stiles,  i,  36^. 
(P..  1785.) 

•Jefferson  gives  the  verses  as  follows:  **  San* 
esprit,  sans  sentiment,  "SanB  ctre  belle,  ni  neuvc 
**Kn  France  on  peut  avoir  le  premier  amani 
'•  Pompadour  on  est  Teprenve  *'.  -EDITOR. 
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8624.  TTTBEETy     Humanity     and.— A 

over  of  humanity  would  wish  to  see  that  charm- 
ng  country  from  which  the  Turks  exclude  sci- 
ence and  freedom,  in  any  hands  rather  than 
heirs,  and  in  those  of  the  native  Greeks  rather 
'lan  any  others.  The  recovery  of  the  r  ancient 
inguage  would  not  be  desperate,  could  they 
jcover  their  ancient  liberty.  But  those  who 
ish  to  remove  the  Turks^  wish  to  put  them- 
Ives  in  their  places.  This  would  be  exchange 
g  one  set  of  barbarians  for  another  only. — To 
1  CHARD  Henry  Lke.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  72.  (P., 
8s.) 

3625.  TUBXET,  Bussia,  Anstria  and. 
ft  is  believed  that  the  Emperor  [of  Aus- 
ij  and  the  Empress  [of  Russia]  have  schemes 
contemplation  for  driving  the  Turks  out  of 
rope.    Were  this  with  a  view  to  reestablish 

native  Greeks  in  the  sovereignty  of  their 
1  country,  I  could  wish  them  success,  and  to 

driven  from  that  delightful  country  a  set 
!)arbarians  with  whom  an  opposition  to  all 
nee  is  an  article  of  religion.  *  *  *  But  these 
ers  have  in  object  to  divide  the  country  be- 
m  themselves.  This  is  only  to  substitute 
set  of  barbarians  for  another,  breaking,  at 
jame  time,  the  balance  among  the  European 
!rs. — To  John  Page,    i,  400.   (P.,   1785) 

26,  TURKEY,     Terra     incognita.— I 

ot  think  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
^mmercial  nations  to  have  Turkey  and  all 
^pendencies  driven  from  the  seacoast  into 
nterior  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  What  a 
would  thus  be  restored  to  commerce !  The 
parts  of  the  old  world  are.  now  dead  'n 
it  degree  to  commerce,  to  arts,  to  sciences. 

0  society.  Greece,  Syria.  Egypt,  and  the 
?rn  coast  of  Africa,  constituted  the  whole 

almost  for  the  Romans,  and  to  us  they 
arcely  known,  scarcely  accessible  at  all. — 

HN  Brown,  ii,  396.  Ford  ed.,  v,  18. 
788.)     See  Constantinople. 

7.  TYLER     (John),     Judgre.— Judge 

Tyler   is   an   able  and  well  read  lawyer, 

5Q  years  of  age.     He  was  popular  as  a 

and  is  remarkably  so  as  a  governor,  for 

orruptible    integrity,    which    no    circum- 

have   ever  been  able  to  turn   from  its 

It  w'll  be  difficult  to  find  a  character 

less  enough  to  preserve  his  independence 

same  bench  with  Marshall.     Tyler,  I  am 

would  do  it.     *     *     *     and  be  a  coun- 

to  the  rancorous  hatred  which  Marshall 

>    the    government  of  his  country,   and 

the  cunning  and  sophistry  within  which 

le  to  enshroud  himself. — To  President 

Ford  ed.,  ix,  275.     (1810.) 

TYI-BK  (John),  Patriot.— The 
nee  of  a  veteran  patriot,  who  from  the 
n  of  the  Revolution  to  this  day  has  pur> 
fiang^eably  the  same  honest  course,  can- 
be  Battering  to  his  fellow  laborers. — 
NOR  Tyler,     v,  425.     (W.,  Feb.  1809.) 

TY^JELTJS  PEVEJEt,  Treatment  of. 

1  was  in  Paris,  both  my  daughters 
?n  -with  what  we  formerly  called  a 
'ever,     now    a    typhus.     ♦     ♦     ♦     Dr. 

*      *      never  gave  them  a  single  dose 

He   told  me  it  was  a  disease  which 

th     certainty   to   wear   itself   off,   but 

that     the     strength    of    the    patient 

fail    if   not  kept  up ;  that  this  alone 

feet  to  be  attended  to  by  nourishment 

us.       He    forced  them  to  eat  a  cup  of 

inada,     or    gruel,   or  of  some  of  the 

'.    substances  of  easy  digestion  every 

and     to    drink  a  glass  of   Madeira. 


The  youngest  took  a  pint  of  Madeira  a  day 
without  feeling  it,  and  that  for  many  weeks. 
For  costiveness,  injections  were  used;  and  he 
observed  that  a  single  dose  of  medicine  taken 
into  the  stomach  and  consuming  any  of  the 
strength  of  the  patient  was  often  fatal.  *  *  * 
I  have  had  this  fever  in  my  family  three  or 
four  times  since,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  have  carried 
between  twenty  and  thirty  patients  through 
without  losing  a  single  one,  by  a  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  Dr.  Genrs  plan  and  principle.  In- 
stead of  Madeira  I  have  used  toady  or  French 
brandy. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  x,  181. 
(M.,  1821.) 

8680.  TYBAimr,  Absolute.— The  his- 
tory of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  unremitting  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, among  which  appears  no  solitary,  fact 
to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest, 
but  all  have  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.* — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

8681.  TYBANNY,  British.— That  rapid 
and  bold  succession  of  injuries  which  is  likely 
to  distinguish  the  present  from  all  other  pe- 
riods of  American  history. — Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,  i,  130.  Ford  ed.,  i,  435. 
(1774.) 

8682.  TYBANNY,  Bespotism  and.— 
But  why  should  we  enumerate  their  injuries 
in  detail?  By  one  act  they  have  suspended 
the  powers  of  one  American  legislature,  and 
by  another  have  declared  they  may  legislate 
for  us  them? elves  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
These  two  acts  alone  form  a  basis  broad 
enough  whereon  to  erect  a  despotism  of  un- 
limited extent. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed..  i,  469.    (July  1775.) 

8688.  TYBAiraY,  Eternal  hostility  to. 
— I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
iv,  336.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  460.     (M..  1800.) 

8684.  TYBANKY,    Fear    and.— Fear    is 

the  only  restraining  motive  which  may  hold 
the  hand  of  a  tyrant. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  131.     Ford  ed.,  i,  436.     (1774.) 

8686.  TYRANNY,  Foundation  for.— 
Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the 
hardiness  of  one  man  adventured,  within  the 
short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  so  undisguised  for 
tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in 
the  principles  of  freedom.! — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8686.  TYBANNY,  George  III.— A  prince 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  be  freeX — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

8687.  TYKANNY,  Guarding  against.— 

The  time  to  guard  against  corruption  and 
tyranny  is  before  they  shall  have  gotten  hold 

♦  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  italics.— Editor. 
t  Struck  out  by  Conjrress.— Editor. 
t  ConfH'ess  struck  the  words  in  italics  and  inserted 
"  tree  *' before  "  people  ".—Editor. 
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eschew  error,  which  bewilders  us  in  one  false 
consequence  after  another,  in  endless  succes- 
sion.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  149.  Ford  ed., 
X,  153.    (M.,  1819.) 

8608.  TBUTH,  Primary  object.— Truth 
is  the  first  object. — To  Dr.  Maese.  v,  413. 
(W..  1809.) 

8609.  TBTTTHy     Fropagation     of. — Nor 

was  it  less  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an 
experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully  made, 
whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by 
power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth. — Second  Inaugural 
Address,    viii,  43.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  346.    (1805.) 

8610.  TBTTTH,  Beason  and. — No  experi- 
ment can  be  more  interesting  than  that  we 
are  now  trying,  and  which  we  trust  will  end 
in  establishing  the  fact,  that  man  may  be  gov- 
erned by  reason  and  truth.  Our  first  object 
should  therefore  be,  to  leave  open  to  him  all 
the  avenues  to  truth.  The  most  effectual 
hitherto  found,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  first  shut  up  by  those  who 
fear  the  investigation  of  their  actions. — To 
Judge  Tyler,    iv,  548.     (W.,  1804.) 

8611.  TBUTH,  Befreshing.— We,  who 
are  retired  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
are  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  truth,  here  and 
there  as  we  can,  to  guide  our  path  through  the 
boundless  field  of  fable  in  which  we  are  be- 
wildered by  public  prints,  and  even  by  those 
calling  themselves  histories.  A  word  of  truth 
to  us  is  like  the  drop  of  water  supplicated 
from  the  tip  of  Lazarus' s  finger.  It  is  as 
an  observation  of  latitude  and  longitude  to 
the  mariner  long  enveloped  in  clouds,  for  cor- 
recting the  ship's  way. — To  John  Quincy 
Adams,    vii,  87.    (M^  1817.) 

8612.  TRUTH,  Self-evident.— We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  inherent*  and  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8613.  TBUTH,  Self-reliant. — It  is  error 
alone  which  needs  the  support  of  government. 
Truth  can  stand  by  itself.— Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  401.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

8614.  TBUTH,  Strength  of.— Truth  will 
do  well  enough  if  left  to  shift  for  herself. 
She  seldom  has  received  much  aid  from  the 
power  of  great  men  to  whom  she  is  rarely 
known  and  seldom  welcome.  She  has  no 
need  of  force  to  procure  entrance  into  the 
minds  of  men.— Notes  on  Religion.  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  102.     (1776?) 

8616.  TBUTH,  Suppression  of. — Truths 
necessary  for  our  own  character,  must  not  be 
suppressed  out  of  tenderness  to  its  calumnia- 
tors.— To  President  Madison,  vi,  452.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  512.     (M.,  1815.) 

8616.  TBUTH,  Unf eared. — There  is  not 
1  truth  on  earth  which  I  fear  or  would  dis- 

*  Congrress   struck   out    '*  inherent  and "  and   in- 
ned  '^certain  ".—EDITOR. 


guise. — To  William  Duane.  iv,  591.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  431.    (W.,  1806.) 

8617. .    There  is  not  a  truth  on 

earth  which  I  fear  should  be  known. — To 
Thomas  Seymour,  v,  43.  Ford  eix^  ix,  30. 
(W.,  1807.) 

8618. .    I  feel  no  falsehood  and 

fear  no  truth. — To  Isaac  Hillard.  v,  551. 
(M.,  1810.) 

8619. .  There  is  not  a  truth  ex- 
isting which  I  fear,  or  would  wish  unknown 
to  the  whole  world. — To  Henry  T^ctl  vii,  448. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  389.    (M.,  May  15.  1826.) 

8620.  TBUXTUN  (Thomas),  Medal  for. 
— I  have  considered  the  letter  of  the  director 
of  the  mint  stating  the  ease  with  which  the  er- 
rors of  Commodore  Tnixtun's  medal  may  be 
corrected  on  the  medal  tsclf  and  the  unprac- 
ticability  of  doing  it  on  the  die.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  second 
law  would  be  required  to  make  a  second  die 
or  medal.  ♦  *  ♦  It  certainly  may  be  as  well  or 
better  done  by  the  graver,  and  with  more  del- 
icate traits.  1  remember  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Doctor  Franklin  that  where  only  one  or  a  few 
medals  were  to  be  made  it  was  better  to  have 
them  engraved.  The  medal  being  corrected,  the 
die  becomes  immaterial,  that  has  never  been 
delivered  to  the  party,  the  medal  iUelf  being  the 
only  thing  voted  to  him.  I  say  this  on  certain 
grounds,  because  I  think  this  and  Preble*s  are 
the  only  medals  given  by  the  United  States 
which  have  not  been  made  under  my  immediate 
direction.  The  dies  of  all  those  given  by  the 
old  Congress,  and  made  at  Paris,  remain  to  this 
day  deposited  with  our  bankers  at  Paris.  That 
of  General  Lee,  made  in  Philadelphia,  was  re- 
tained in  the  mint. — To  Jacob  Crowninshiel.i>. 
V.  300.     (1808.) 

8621.  TUBE  (M.  A.  de  la),  Imprison- 
ment.— De  la  Tude  comes  sometimes  to  take 
family  soup  with  me,  and  entertains  me  with 
anecdotes  of  his  five  and  thirty  years'  imprison- 
ment. How  fertile  is  the  mind  of  man,  which 
can  make  The  Bastile  and  dungeon  of  Vincennes 
yield  interesting  anecdotes!  You  laiow  this 
[imprisonment]  was  for  making  four  verses  on 
Madame  du  Pompadour.  * — To  Mrs.  Coswav. 
ii,  42.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  32a.     (P.,  1786.) 

8622.  TUBKEY,  Becllne  of  army. — The 

Turks  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit,  and  their 
troops  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  the  European 
arms. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  358.  Ford  ed..  iv. 
65.     (P..   1785.) 

8623.  TUBKEYy  Oreeks  and.— It  has 
been  thought  that  the  two  imperial  courts 
[Austria  and  Russia]  have  a  plan  of  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe.  It  is  really  a  pity  so 
charming  a  country  should  rema*n  in  the  hands 
of  a  people,  whose  religion  forbids  the  admis- 
sion of  science  and  the  arts  among  them.  We 
should  wish  success  to  the  object  of  the  two 
empires,  if  they  meant  to  leave  the  countrv  in 
possession  of  the  Greek  inhabitants.  We  mii^ht 
then  expect,  once  more,  to  see  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Demosthenes  a  living  language.  For 
I  am  persuaded  the  modem  Greek  would  eas  !y 
get  back  to  its  classical  models.  But  this  is  not 
intended.  They  only  propose  to  put  the  Greck> 
under  other  masters:  to  substitute  one  set  of 
barbarians  for  another. — To  Dr.  Stiles,  i,  365. 
(P..  1785.) 

♦Jefferson  gives  the  verses  as  follows:  ''Sans 
esprit,  sans  sentiment,  '*SanR  eire  belle,  ni  neuve. 
**Rn  Prance  on  peut  avoir  le  premier  amant 
"  Pompadour  en  est  I'epreuve".  -Editor. 
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8624.  TXTBXEYy  Humanity  and. — ^A 
lover  of  humanity  would  wish  to  sec  that  charm- 
ing country  from  which  the  Turks  exclude  sci- 
ence and  freedom,  in  any  hands  rather  than 
theirs,  and  in  those  of  the  native  Greeks  rather 
than  any  others.  The  recovery  of  the  r  ancient 
language  would  not  be  desperate,  could  they 
recover  their  ancient  liberty.  But  those  who 
wish  to  remove  the  Turks,  wish  to  put  them- 
selves in  their  places.  This  would  be  exchang- 
ing one  set  of  barbarians  for  another  only. — To 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  72.  (P., 
1785.) 

8625.  TUBKEYy  Bussia,  Austria  and. 
— It  is  believed  that  the  Emperor  [of  Aus- 
tria] and  the  Empress  [of  Russia]  have  schemes 
in  contemplation  for  driving  the  Turks  out  of 
l^urope.  Were  this  with  a  view  to  reestablish 
the  native  Greeks  in  the  sovereignty  of  their 
own  country,  I  could  wish  them  success,  and  to 
see  driven  from  that  delightful  country  a  set 
of  barbarians  with  whom  an  opposition  to  all 
science  is  an  article  of  religion.  ♦  *  •  But  these 
powers  have  in  object  to  divide  the  country  be- 
tween themselves.  This  is  only  to  substitute 
one  set  of  barbarians  for  another,  breaking,  at 
the  same  time,  the  balance  among  the  European 
powers. — To  John   Page,    i,  400.  (P..   1785.) 

8626.  TXTBKEY,  Terra  incognita. — I 
cannot  think  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
all  commercial  nations  to  have  Turkey  and  all 
its  dependencies  driven  from  the  seacoast  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  What  a 
field  would  thus  be  restored  to  commerce !  The 
finest  parts  of  the  old  world  are^  now  dead  'n 
a  great  degree  to  commerce,  to  arts,  to  sciences, 
and  to  society.  Greece,  Syria.  Egypt,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  constituted  the  whole 
world  almost  for  the  Romans,  and  to  us  they 
are  scarcely  known,  scarcely  accessible  at  all. — 
To  John  Brown,  ii,  396.  Ford  ed.,  v,  18. 
(P.,  1788.)     See  Constantinople. 

8627.  TYLEB  (John),  Judge.— Judge 
John  Tyler  is  an  able  and  well  read  lawyer, 
about  5Q  vears  of  age.  He  was  popular  as  a 
judge,  and  is  remarkably  so  as  a  governor,  for 
his  incorruptible  integrity,  which  no  circum- 
stances have  ever  been  able  to  turn  from  its 
course.  It  w'll  be  difficult  to  find  a  character 
of  firmness  enough  to  preserve  his  independence 
on  the  same  bench  with  Marshall.  Tyler,  I  am 
certain,  would  do  it.  *  •  *  and  be  a  coun- 
terpoint to  the  rancorous  hatred  which  Marshall 
bears  to  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
*  ♦  ♦  the  cunning  and  sophistry  within  which 
he  is  able  to  enshroud  himself. — ^To  President 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  tx,  275.     (1810.) 

8628.  TYLEB  (John),  Patriot.— The 
concurrence  of  a  veteran  patriot,  who  from  the 
fir.st  dawn  of  the  Revolution  to  this  day  has  pur- 
sued unchangeably  the  same  honest  course,  can- 
not but  be  flattering  to  his  fellow  laborers. — 
To  Governor  Tyler,     v,  425.     (W.,  Feb.  1809.) 

'  8629.  TYPHUS  FEVEB,  Treatment  of. 
— While  I  was  in  Paris,  both  my  daughters 
were  taken  with  what  we  formerly  called  a 
nervous  fever,  now  a  typhus.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Dr. 
Gem.  ♦  *  ♦  never  gave  them  a  single  dose 
of  physic.  He  told  me  it  was  a  disease  which 
tended  with  certainty  to  wear  itself  oflF,  but 
so  slowly  that  the  strength  of  the  patient 
might  first  fail  if  not  kept  up ;  that  this  alone 
was  the  object  to  be  attended  to  by  nourishment 
and  stimulus.  He  forced  them  to  eat  a  cup  of 
rice,  or  panada,  or  gruel,  or  of  some  of  the 
farinaceous  substances  of  easy  digestion  every 
two   hours,   and  to  drink  a  glass  of  Madeira. 


The  youngest  took  a  pint  of  Madeira  a  day 
without  feeling  it,  and  that  for  many  weeks. 
For  costiveness,  injections  were  used;  and  he 
observed  that  a  single  dose  of  medicine  taken 
into  the  stomach  and  consuming  any  of  the 
strength  of  the  patient  was  often  fatal.  •  *  • 
I  have  had  this  fever  in  my  family  three  or 
four  times  since,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  have  carried 
between  twenty  and  thirty  patients  through 
without  losing  a  single  one,  by  a  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  Dr.  Gem  s  plan  and  principle.  In- 
stead of  Madeira  I  have  used  toddy  or  French 
brandy. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  x,  181. 
(M.,  1821.) 

8630.  TYBANNY,  Absolute.— The  his- 
tory of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  unremUting  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, among  which  appears  no  solitary,  fact 
to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest, 
but  all  have  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.* — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

8631.  TYRANNY,  British.— That  rapid 
and  bold  succession  of  injuries  which  is  likely 
to  distinguish  the  present  from  all  other  pe- 
riods of  American  history. — Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,  i,  130.  Ford  ed.,  i,  435. 
(1774.)    

8632.  TYBANNY,  Bespotism  and.— 
But  why  should  we  enumerate  their  injuries 
in  detail?  By  one  act  they  have  suspended 
the  powers  of  one  American  legislature,  and 
by  another  have  declared  they  may  legislate 
for  us  themselves  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
These  two  acts  alone  form  a  basis  broad 
enough  whereon  to  erect  a  despotism  of  un- 
limited extent. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  469.    (July  1775,) 

8633.  TYBANNY,  Eternal  hostility  to. 
— I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
iv,  336.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  460.     (M..  1800.) 

8634.  TYBANNY,  Fear  and.— Fear  is 
the  only  restraining  motive  which  may  hold 
the  hand  of  a  tyrant. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  131.     Ford  ed.,  i,  436.     (1774.) 

8636.  TYBANNY,  Foundation  for.— 
Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the 
hardiness  of  one  man  adventured,  within  the 
short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  so  undisguised  for 
tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in 
the  principles  of  freedom.! — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8636.  TYBANNY,Oeorge  III.— A  prince 

whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  be  freeX — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

8637.  TYBANNY,  Guarding  against.— 
The  time  to  guard  against  corruption  and 
tyranny  is  before  they  shall  have  gotten  hold 

♦  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  italics.— Editor. 
t  Struck  out  by  Confirress.— Editor. 
±  Conf?ress  struck  the  words  in  italics  and  inserted 
"  free  *'  before  *'  people  ".—Editor. 
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of  us.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
fold,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  his  teeth  and 
talons  after  he  shall  have  entered. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  225. 
(1782.) 

8688.  TY&AKNYy  Insurrection 
ag^ainst. — The  general  insurrection  of  the 
world  against  its  tyrants  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail by  pointing  the  object  of  government  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  not  merely 
to  that  of  their  self -constituted  governors. — 
To  Marquis  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.,  x,  233. 
(M.,  1822.) 

8689.  TYRANNY,  PoUticaL— If  there 
be  a  God,  and  He  is  just,  His  day  will  come. 
He  will  never  abandon  the  whole  race  of  man 
to  be  eaten  up  by  the  leviathans  and  mam- 
moths of  a  day.— To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  302.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8640.  TYBAKNY,  BebelUon  against.— 
Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God. — 
Motto  on  Jefferson's  Seal,  Domestic  Life 
of  Jefferson,  title  page.  See  Languages, 
Purism. 

8641.  TYBANNY,  Spirit  of.— Bodies  of 
men,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  susceptible 
of  the  spirit  of  tyranny. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  128.    Ford  ed.,  i,  433.    (i774) 

8642.  TTBJUSnSTY,  Systematic— Single 
acts  of  tyranny  may  be  ascribed  to  the  acci- 
dental opinion  of  a  day;  but  a  series  of  op- 
pressions, begun  at  a  distinguished  period, 
and  pursued  unalterably  through  every 
change  of  ministers,  too  plainly  prove  a  de- 
liberate, systematical  plan  of  reducing  us  to 
slavery. — Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
130.    Ford  ED.,  i,  435.     (1774) 

8648.  I7MPIBE,  Impartial.— No  man 
having  a  natural  right  to  be  the  judge  be- 
tween himself  and  another,  it  is  his  natural 
duty  to  submit  to  the  umpirage  of  an  impar- 
tial third.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

8644.  UNEARNED  INCREMENT,  Def- 
inition.— If  [the  public  lands  are]  sold  in 
lots  at  a  fixed  price,  as  first  proposed,  the  best 
lots  will  be  sold  first;  as  these  become  oc- 
cupied, it  gives  a  value  to  the  interjacent  ones, 
and  raises  them,  though  of  inferior  qualitv,  to 
the  price  of  the  first. — To  James  Monroe,  i, 
347.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  53.    (P.,  1785.) 

8645.  TJNOEB  (John  Louis  de),  Courte- 
sies to. — ^The  very  small  amusements  which 
it  has  been  in  my  power  to  furnish,  in  order  to 
lighten  some  of  your  heavy  hours,  by  no  means 
merited  the  acknowledgment  you  make.  Their 
impression  must  be  ascribed  to  your  extreme 
sensibility  rather  than  to  their  own  weight. — To 
Lieutenant  de  Unger.*  ii,  278.  For;»  cd.,  ii, 
373.     (R.,  1780.) 

8646.  UNGEB  (John  Louis  de),  Invited 
to  America. — Should  your  fondness  for  phi- 
losophy resume  its  merited  ascendency,  is  it 
impossible  to  hope  that  this  unexplored  country 
may  tempt  your  residence  by  holding  out  ma- 

*  One  of  the  Saratoga  prisoners  in  Virginia.— Bd- 
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terials  wherewith  to  bu'ld  a  fame,  founded  on 
the  happiness  and  not  the  calamities  of  human     I 
nature? — To   Lieutenant   de   Uncee.      i,  278. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  374.     (R.,   1780.) 

8647.  UNIFOBMITY,  Mental.— The  va- 
rieties  in  the  structure  and  action  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  in  those  of  the  body,  are  the 
work  of  our  Creator,  against  which  it  cannot 
be  a  religious  duty  to  erect  the  standard  of 
uniformity.— To  James  Fishback.  v,  471. 
(M.,  1809.) 

8648.  UNIFOBMITY,  Physical  and 
moral. — It  is  a  singular  anxiety  which  some 
people  have  that  we  should  all  think  alike. 
Would  the  world  be  more  beautiful  were  all 
our  faces  alike?  were  our  tempers,  our  talent:^, 
our  tastes,  our  forms,  our  wishes,  aversion^ 
and  pursuits  cast  exactly  in  the  same  mould  ? 
If  no  varieties  existed  in  the  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  creation,  but  all  moved  strictly 
uniform,  catholic  and  orthodox,  what  a  worlii 
of  physical  and  moral  monotony  would  it  be. 
These  are  the  absurdities  into  which  those  run 
who  usurp  the  throne  of  God,  and  dictate  10 
Him  what  He  should  have  done.  May  they 
with  all  their  metaphysical  riddles  appear  be- 
fore that  tribunal  with  as  clean  hands  and 
hearts  as  you  and  I  shall.  There,  suspended 
in  the  scales  of  eternal  justice,  faith  and 
works  will  show  their  worth  by  their  weight. 
— To  Charles  Thomson.  Ford  ed.,  x,  70. 
(M.,  1817.) 

8640.  XTNIPOBICITY,  BeligioaB. — is 
uniformity  attainable?  Millions  of  innocent 
men,  women  and  children,  since  the  introcuc- 
tion  of  Christianity,  have  been  burnt,  tor- 
tured, fined  and  imprisoned ;  yet  we  have  nut 
advanced  one  inch  towards  uniformity. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  401.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
265.    (1782.) 

8650.  UNION  (The  Federal),  AndiQr  of 
hope. — I  have  been  happy  in  believing  *  *  ♦ 
that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into  as 
to  foreign  nations,  we  shall  never  g^ive  up 
our  Union,  the  last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and 
that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly 
country  from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladia- 
tors.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  173.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  122.     (Pa.,  May  1797.) 

8651.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Attempts 

to  disrupt.— Not  less  worthy  of  your  indii;- 
nation  have  been  the  machinations  of  parri- 
cides who  have  endeavored  to  brin^  into 
danger  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  to  Mib- 
vert,  for  the  purposes  of  inordinate  ambiti«^n. 
a  government  founded  in  the  will  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  directed  to  no  object  but  their  hap- 
piness.— R.  TO  A.  North  Carolina  Lxcislk- 
TURE.    viii,  125.     (1808.) 

8662. .  Surrounded  by  stich  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  it  is  really  deplorable 
that  any  should  be  found  among  ourselvc- 
vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  aggressors ;  co- 
operating with  them  in  multiplying  embar- 
rassments to  their  own  country,  and  encour- 
aging disobedience  to  the  laws  provided  t*v 
its  safety.  But  a  spirit  which  should  ct 
further,  and  countenance  the  advocates  for  ^ 
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dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  for  setting  in 
hostile  array  one  portion  of  our  citizens 
against  another,  would  require  to  be  viewed 
under  a  more  serious  aspect.  It  would  prove 
indeed  that  it  is  high  time  for  every  friend 
to  his  country,  in  a  firm  and  decided  manner, 
to  express  his  sentiments  of  the  measures 
which  government  has  adopted  to  avert  the 
impending  evils,  unhesitatingly  to  pledge  him- 
self for  the  support  of  the  laws,  liberties  and 
independence  of  his  country;  and  with  the 

*  ♦  *  republicans  of  Connecticut,  to  re- 
solve that,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
the  support  and  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and 
for  the  resistance  and  repulsion  of  every 
enemy,  they  will  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness and  put  at  stake,  if  necessary,  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  on  the  pledge  of  their  sacred 
honor. — R.  to  A.  Connecticut  Repubucans. 
viii,  169.     (1809.) 

8663. .    The  times  do  certainly 

render  it  incumbent  on  all  good  citizens,  at- 
tached to  the  rights  and  honor  of  their  coun- 
try, to  bury  in  oblivion  all  internal  differences, 
and  rally  around  the  standard  of  their  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  the  outrages  of  foreign 
nations.  All  attempts  to  enfeeble  and  destroy 
the  exertions  of  the  General  Government,  in 
vindication  of  our  national  rights,  or  to 
loosen  the  bands  of  union  by  alienating  the 
affections  of  the  people,  or  opposing  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  at  so  eventful  a  period, 
merit  the  discountenance  of  all. — To  Gover- 
nor Tompkins,    viii,  153.    (1809.) 

8654.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Benefits 

of. — Union  for  specified  national  purposes, 
and  particularly  *  *  *  [for]  those  specified 
in    *    *    ♦    [the]    *    ♦    *    Federal  compact 

*  *  *  [is]  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  States.— Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix.  468.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  300. 
(1798.) 

8656.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Bond  of. — 
The  sacred  bond  which  unites  these  States 
together. — R.  to  A.  Philadelphia  Citizens. 
viii,  144     C1809.) 

8656.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Cement  of 
tlie. — The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the 
heart-blood  of  every  American.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  on  earth  a  government  estab- 
lished on  so  immovable  a  basis. — To  Mar^juis 
DE  Lafayette,  vi,  425.  Ford  ed,,  ix,  509. 
(M.,  1815.) 

8657.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Cherish.— 
f  Our]  Union  cannot  be  too  much  cherished. — 
Reply  to  Address,    viii,  114.    (1802.) 

8658. .    Cherish   every   measure 

^which  may  foster  our  brotherly  Union  and 
perpetuate  a  constitution  of  government,  des- 
tined to  be  the  primitive  and  precious  model 
of  what  is  to  change  the  condition  of  man 
over  the  globe.— To  Edward  Livingston,  vii, 
344.    Ford  ed.,  x,  301.    (M.,  1824.) 

8659.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Constitu- 
tion and. — We  must  take  care  that  *  *  * 
no  objection  to  the  new  form  [Constitution] 
produces  a  schism  in  our  Union.    This  would 


be  an  incurable  evil,  because  near  friends  fall- 
ing out,  never  reunite  cordially;  whereas,  all 
of  us  going  together,  we  shall  be  sure  to  cure 
the  evils  of  our  new  Constitution  before  they 
do  great  harm. — To  A.  Donald,  ii,  356.  (P., 
1788.) 

8660.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Constitu- 
tional encroachments  and. — When  obvious 
encroachments  are  made  on  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  the  bond  of  Union  ceases 
to  be  the  equal  measure  of  justice  to  all  its 
parts. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
454-    (Pa.,  1792.) 

8661.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Cultivate. 
—Our  lot  has  been  cast  by  the  favor  of 
heaven  in  a  country  and  under  circumstances 
highly  auspicious  to  our  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  where  no  pretence  can  arise  for  the  de- 
grading and  oppressive  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  our  happiness  that  honorable  dis- 
tinctions flow  only  from  public  approbation; 
and  that  finds  no  object  in  titled  dignitaries 
and  pageants.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  care- 
fully to  guard  this  happy  state  of  things,  by 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the  disaffection 
of  wealth  and  ambition  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution,  and  by  sacrificing 
all  our  local  and  personal  interests  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Union,  and  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws. — R.  to  A.  Penna. 
Democratic-Republicans,    viii,  163.    (1809.) 

8662.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Dlssolu. 
tion  of. — I  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  more 
incalculable  evil  than  the  breaking  of  the 
Union  into  two  or  more  parts. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  4. 
(1792.) 

8663. .    I  have  been  among  the 

most  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union 
would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it 
much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance, 
and  the  direct  consequence  of  this  question; 
[Missouri]  not  by  the  line  which  has  been 
so  confidently  counted  on, — the  laws  of  na- 
ture control  this, — but  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio 
and  Missouri,  or,  more  probably,  the  Missis- 
sippi upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  My 
only  comfort  and  confidence  is,  that  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  this ;  and  I  envy  not  the  pres- 
ent generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the 
fruits  of  their  fathers'  sacrifices  of  life  and 
fortune,  and  of  rendering  de-perate  the  ex- 
periment which  was  to  decice  ultimately 
whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government. 
This  treason  against  human  hope  will  sig- 
nalize their  epoch  in  future  history  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  medal  of  their  predeces- 
sors.—To  William  Short,  vii,  158.  (M., 
1820.) 

8664. Were    we   to    break    to 

pieces,  it  would  damp  the  hopes  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  good,  and  give  triumph  to  those 
of  the  bad  through  the  whole  enslaved  world. 
As  members,  therefore,  of  the  universal  so- 
ciety of  mankind,  and  standing  in  high  and 
responsible  relation  with  them,  it  is  our  sa- 
cred duty  to  suppress  passion  among  ourselves, 
anc.  not  to  blast  the  confidence  we  have  in- 
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spired  of  proof  that  a  government  of  reason 
is  better  than  one  of  force. — ^To  Richard 
Rush,    vii,  183.     (M.,  1820.) 

8665.  UNION   (The    Federal),    Europe 

and. — Let  us  cling  in  mass  to  our  country  and 
to  one  another,  and  bid  defiance,  as  we  can  if 
united,  to  the  plundering  combinations  of  the 
old  world.— To  Dr.  George  Logan,  vii,  20. 
(M.,  1816.) 

8666.  XTNION  (The  Federal),  Expan- 
sion and.— Our  present  federal  limits  are  not 
too  large  for  good  government,  nor  will  the 
increase  of  votes  in  Congress  produce  any  ill 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown  the 
little  divisions  at  present  existing  there.  Our 
confederacy  must  be  viewed  as  the  nest,  from 
which  all  America,  North  and  South,  is  to  be 
peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to 
think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  (Conti- 
nent to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards. 
Those  countries  cannot  be  in  better  hands.  My 
fear  is,  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them 
till  our  population  can  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  gain  it  from  them,  piece  by  piece. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must 
have.  This  is  all  we  are  as  yet  ready  to  re- 
ceive.—To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  578.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  188.     (P.,  Jan.  1786.) 

8667.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Family 
of  States. — I  sincerely  wish  that  the  whole 
Union  may  accommodate  their  interests  to 
each  other,  and  play  into  their  hands  mutually 
as  members  of  the  same  family,  that  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  any  one  part  should 
be  viewed  as  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the 
whole.— To  Hugh  Williamson.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  201.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

8668.  T7NI0N  (The  Federal),  Fcreiipi 
plots  against. — The  request  of  a  communi- 
cation of  any  information,  which  may  have 
been  received  at  any  time  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  [Federal]  (jovemment, 
touching  combinations  with  foreign  nations 
for  dismembering  the  Union,  or  the  corrupt 
receipt  of  money  by  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, can  be  complied  with  but  in  a  partial 
degree.  It  is  well  understood  that,  in  the  first 
or  second  year  of  the  presidency  of  General 
Washington,  information  was  given  to  him 
relating  to  certain  combinations  with  the 
agents  of  a  foreign  government  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union ;  which  combina- 
tions had  taken  place  before  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Federal  Government.  This 
information,  however,  is  believed  never  to 
have  been  deposited  in  any  public  office,  or 
left  in  that  of  the  President's  secretary,  these 
hiiving  been  duly  examined,  but  to  have  been 
considered  as  personally  confidential,  and 
therefore,  retained  among  his  private  papers. 
A  communication  from  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to  General  Washington,  is  found  in  the 
office  of  the  President's  secretary,  which, 
though  not  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the 
request  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
communicated,  inasmuch  as  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subjects  of  the  correspond- 


ence of  that   time,   between    certain  foreic 
agents  and  citizens  of  the  United  Sutcs.    . 
the  first  or  second  year  of  the  administraton 
of   President   Adams,    Andrew  EUlicott,  thtr. 
employed  in  designating,  in  conjunction  with 
the   Spanish   authorities  the   boundaries  K- 
tween   the   territories   of   the   United   Staie> 
and   Spain,   under  the  treaty  with   that  na- 
tion,   communicated    to    the    Executive   01 
the   United    States    papers   and    informatinc 
respecting  the  subjects  of  the  present  inquiry. 
which  were  deposited  in  the  office  of  State- 
Copies  of  these  are  now  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  except  of  a  single 
letter  and  a  reference  from  the  said  Andrew 
EUicott,  which  being  expressly  desired  to  be 
kept  secret,  is,  therefore,  not  communicated, 
but  its  contents  can  be  obtained  from  him  in 
a  more  legal  form,  and  directions  have  been    I 
given  to  summon  him  to  appear  as  a  witnes^    I 
before  the  court  of  inquiry.  [Wilkinson  court    \ 
of  inquiry.]     A  paper  '*  on  the  commerce  ox    ' 
Louisiana  ",  bearing  date  of  the  i8th  of  April,    ' 
1798,  is  found  in  the  office  of  State,  supposed 
to  have  been  communicated  by   Mr.    Daniel 
Clark,  of   New   Orleans,   then  a   subject   of 
Spain,  and  now  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the   United    States,   stating   certain 
commercial  transactions  of  General  Wilkin- 
son, in  New  Orleans;  an  extract  from  this  is 
now  communicated,  because  it  contains  fact> 
which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  him.    The  destruction  of  the 
War  Office,  by  fire,  in  the  close  of  1800,  in- 
volved all   information  it  contained   at   that 
date.     The  papers  already  described,    there- 
fore, constitute  the  whole  information  on  the 
subjects,  deposited  in  the  public  offices,  during 
the  preceding  administrations,  as  far  as  ha> 
yet  been  found ;  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that 
there  may  be  no  others,  because  the  papers  <•; 
the  office  being  filed,  for  the  most  part,   al- 
phabetically, unless  aided  by  the  suggestion 
of  any  particular  name  which  may  have  given 
such  information,  nothing  short  of  a  careful 
examination  of  the  papers  in  the  offices  gen- 
erally,    could     authorize     such     affirmation. 
About  a  twelvemonth  after  I  came  to  the  a<l- 
ministration   of  the  government,   Mr.    Clark 
gave  some  verbal  information  to  myself,   as 
well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  relating  to 
the  same  combination  for  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Union.    He  was  listened  to  freely,  and 
he  then  delivered  the  letter  of  (Governor  Ga- 
goso,  addressed  to  himself,  of  which  a   copy 
is  now  communicated.     After  his  return    to 
New  Orleans,  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  other  papers,  with  a  request,    that. 
after  perusal,  they  should  be  burned.     Tliis, 
however,  was  not  done,  and  he  was  550   in- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and   that 
they    would    be    held    subject    to   his    order. 
These  papers  have  not  yet  been  found  in   the 
office.    A  letter,  therefore,  has  been  addres>cd 
to  the  former  chief  clerk,  who  may,  perhaps, 
give  information  respecting  them.    As  far  a< 
our  memories  enable  us  to  say,  they  related 
only  to  the  combinations  before  spoken    of. 
and  not  at  all  to  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money 
by  any  officer  of  the  United  States:  ccmse> 
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qtiently,  they  respected  what  was  considered 
as  a  dead  matter,  known  to  the  preceding 
administrations,  and  offering  nothing  new  to 
call  for  investigations,  which  those  nearest  the 
dates  of  the  transactions  had  not  thought 
proper  to  institute.  In  the  course  of  the  com- 
munications made  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  I  sometimes  re- 
ceived letters,  some  of  them  anonymous,  some 
under  names  true  or  false,  expressmg  sus- 
picions and  insinuations  against  General  Wil- 
kinson. But  only  one  of  them  and  that 
anonymous,  specified  any  particular  fact,  and 
that  fact  was  one  of  those  which  had  already 
been  communicated  to  a  former  administra- 
tion. No  other  information  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  request  of  the  House  is  known  to 
have  been  received  by  any  department  of  the 
Government  from  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Federal  Government.  That  which  has 
recently  been  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  them  to  me,  is  the 
first  direct  testimony  ever  made  known  to 
me,  charging  General  Wilkinson  with  the  cor- 
rupt receipt  of  money ;  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  be  assured  that  the  duties 
which  this  information  devolves  on  me  shall 
be  exercised  with  rigorous  impartiality. 
Should  any  want  of  power  in  the  court  to 
compel  the  rendering  of  testimony,  obstruct 
that  full  and  impartial  inquiry,  which  alone 
can  establish  guilt  or  innocence,  and  satisfy 
justice,  the  legislative  authority  only  will  be 
competent  to  the  remedy.*— Special  Mes- 
sage,   viii,  QO.     (Jan.  1808.) 

8669.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Love  for. 
— Sincere  love  I  shall  forever  strive  to  culti- 
vate with  all  our  sister  States.— To  the 
President  of  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  298. 
(Wg.,  1780.) 

8670.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Massa- 
cbusetts  federalists  and. — ^The  design  of 
the  leading  federalists,  then  having  direction 
of  the  State  [Massachusetts],  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  war  with  England  to  separate 
the  Northeast  States  from  the  Union  has  dis- 
tressingly impaired  our  future  confidence  in 
them.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  must 
do  them  full  justice,  and  make  the  fault  all 
their  own,  should  the  last  hope  of  human  lib- 
erty be  destined  to  receive  its  final  stab  from 
them.—To  Dr.  William  Eustis.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  237.     (M.,  Oct.  1809.) 

8671.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Miseries 
of  secession.— What  would  you  think  of  a 
discourse  on  the  benefit  of  the  Union  and 
miseries  which  would  follow  a  separation  of 
the  States,  to  be  exemplified  in  the  eternal 
and  wasting  wars  of  Europe,  in  the  pillage 
and  profligacy  to  which  these  lead,  and  the 
abject  oppression  and  degradation  to  which 
they  reduce  its  inhabitants?  Painted  by  your 
vivid  pencil,  what  could  make  deeper  impres- 

*  In  a  subsequent  raessaRe  Jefferson  Informed  Con- 
trress  that  the  Clark  letters  had  been  found  and 
transmitted  some  extracts  from  them.  As  to  com- 
binations with  foreign  agents  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union  they  contained  nothing  new,  nor 
have  we  found  any  intimation  of  the  corrupt  receipt 
of  money  by  any  officer  of  the  United  SUtes  from 
any  foreign  nation  ".—Editor. 


sions,  and  what  impressions  could  come  more 
home  to  our  concerns,  or  kindle  a  livelier 
sense  of  our  present  blessings? — ^To  Mr. 
Ogilvie.    V,  605.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8672.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Nourish.— 
Possessed  of  the  blessing  of  self-government, 
and  of  such  a  portion  of  civil  liberty  as  no 
other  civilized  nation  enjoys,  it  now  behooves 
us  to  guard  and  preserve  them  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  by  which 
they  were  acquired,  and  especially  to  nourish 
that  Union  which  is  their  sole  guarantee. — 
R.  TO  A.  New  London  Plymouth  Society. 
viii,  166.    (1809.) 

8678.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Fexmsyl- 
vania,  Virginia  and.— I  wish  and  hope  you 
may  consent  to  be  added  to  our  [Virginia] 
Assembly  itself.  There  is  no  post  where  you 
can  render  greater  services,  without  going  out 
of  your  State.  Let  but  this  block  stand  firm 
on  its  basis,  and  Pennsylvania  do  the  same, 
our  Union  will  be  perpetual,  'and  our  General 
Government  kept  within  the  bounds  and  form 
of  the  Constitution. — To  James  Madison,  iv 
162.    Ford  ed..  vii,  110.    (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

8874.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Bock  of 

safety. — A  solid  Union  is  the  best  rock  of  our 
safety.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  260.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

8876. .    To  cherish  the  Federal 

Union  as  the  only  rock  of  our  safety,  *  *  * 
[is  one  of]  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to 
guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings, — 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  21.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  187.     (Dec.  1802.) 

8878.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Safety  in. 

— It  is  a  momentous  truth,  and  happilv  of 
universal  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that 
our  safety  rests  on  the  preservation  of  our 
Union. — To  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 
iv,  397.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

8877. .    I    trust    the    Union    of 

these  States  will  ever  be  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  their  safety,  their  prosperity  and 
glory,  and  all  attempts  to  sever  it,  will  be 
frowned  on  with  reprobation  and  abhorrence. 
— To  Governor  Tompkins.  viii,  153. 
(1809.) 

8878.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Sectional 
ascendency. — If  on  a  temporary  superiority 
of  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scis- 
sion of  the  Union,  no  federal  government  can 
ever  exist.— To  John  Taylor,  iv,  246.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  264.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

8879.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Self-gov- 
emment  and. — I  regret  that  I  am  now  to 
die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of 
themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  ac- 
quire self-government  and  happiness  to  their 
country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise 
and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that 
my  only  consolation  is  to  be,  that  I  live  not  to 
weep  over  it.  If  they  would  but  dispassion- 
ately weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw 
away,    against    an    abstract    principle    more 

I  likely  to  be  effected  by  union  than  by  scission, 
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they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpe- 
trate this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and 
of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world.— 
To  John  Holmes,  vii,  i6o.  Ford  ed.,  x,  158. 
(M.,  1820.) 

8680.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Sheet 
anchor. — The  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at 
home  and  safety  abroad.— First  Inaugural 
Address,    viii,  4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.    (1801.) 

8681. .    To  preserve  the  repub- 

hcan  form  and  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  cleave  to  the  salutary  distribution  of 
powers  which  that  has  established,  are  the 
two  sheet  anchors  of  our  Union.  If  driven 
from  either,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  founder- 
ing.—To  William  Johnson,  vii,  298.  Ford 
ed.,  X.  232.     (M.,  1823.) 

8682.  XTNION  (The  Federal),  State 
rights  and. — I  am  for  preserving  to  the 
States  the  powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the 
Union,  and  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  its 
constitutional  share  in  the  division  of  powers ; 
and  I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the  powers 
of  the  States  to  the  General  Government,  and 
all  those  of  that  Government  to  the  Executive 
branch.— To  Elbridce  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  327.     (Pa.,  1709) 

8688.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Strength. 
— If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  re- 
publican form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as 
monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left 
free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some 
lionest  men  fear  that  a  republican  government 
cannot  be  strong;  that  this  Government  is 
not  strong  enough.  But  would  the  honest 
patriot,  in  full  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
abandon  a  Government  which  has  so  far  kept 
us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  vis- 
ionary fear  that  this  Government,  the  world  s 
best  hope,  may  by  possibility  want  energy  to 
preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I  believe  this, 
on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on 
earth.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  one  where 
every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would  fly 
to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet 
invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  per- 
gonal concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?  Or  have  we  found 
angels,  in  the  forms  of  kings,  to  govern  him  ? 
Let  history  answer  this  question.— First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  3. 
(1801.) 

8684.  UNION  (The  Federal),  War  and. 
—If  we  engage  in  a  war  during  our  present 
passions,  and  our  present  weakness  in  some 
quarters,  our  Union  runs  the  greatest  risk  of 
not  coming  out  of  that  war  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  enters  it.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
188.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  150.     (M.,  June  1797) 

8686.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Washing- 
ton and. — I  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  more 
incalculable  evil  than  the  breaking  of  the 
Union  into  two  or  more  parts.  Yet  when  we 
review  the  mass  which  opposed  the  original 


coalescence,   when    we  consider    that    it  Uy 
chiefly  in  the  Southern  quarter,  that  the  Leg- 
islature have  availed  themselves  of  no  occa-     I 
sion  of  allaying  it,  but  on  the  contrary  when-     j 
ever  the  Northern  and  Southern  prejudices     1 
have  come  into  conflict,  the  latter  have  been 
sacrificed  and  the  former  soothed;  that  the     | 
owers  of  the  [public]  debt  are  in  the  Southern     1 
and  the  holders  of  it  in  the  Northern  divi- 
sion ;  that  the  anti- federal  champions  are  now 
strengthened  in  argument  by  the  fulfilment  of 
their  predictions;  that  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  monarchical   federalists  them-    ' 
selves,  who,  having  been  for  the  new  gov-     | 
emment  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  mon- 
archy, have  themselves  adopted  the  very  con-     ' 
structions  of  the  Constitution,  of  which,  when 
advocating  its  acceptance  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people,  they  declared  it  insusceptible; 
that  the  republican  federalists,  who  espoused 
the  same  government  for  its  intrinsic  merits 
are  disarmed  of  their  weapons;  that  which 
they  denied  as  prophecy,  having  now  become 
true  history,  who  can  be  sure  that  these  thing- 
may  not  proselyte  the  small  number  which 
was  wanting  to  place  the  majority   on  the 
other  side  ?    And  this  is  the  event  at  which  1 
tremble,  and  to  prevent  which  I  consider  your 
[President    Washington]    continuing    at    the 
head  of  affairs  as  of  the  last  importance.    The 
confidence  of  the  whole  Union  is  centred  in 
you.     Your  being  at  the  helm,  will  be  more 
than  answer  to  every  argument  which  can  be 
used  to  alarm  and  lead  the  people   in   any 
quarter   into   violence  and   secession.     North 
and  South  will  hang  together,  if  they  have 
you  to  hang  on ;  and,  if  the  first  correction  of 
a    numerous    representation     [in    Congnres>) 
should  fail  in  its  effect,  your  presence   will 
give  time  for  trying  others  not  inconsi>tent 
with  the  Union  and  peace  of  the  States. — To 
President  Washington,    iii,  363.    Ford  ed.. 
vi,  4.     (Pa..  May  1792.) 

8686.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Western 
Interests  and. — Our  true  interest  will  be  bes^t 
promoted  by  making  all  the  just  claims  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  wherever  situated,  our  own : 
by  urging  and  enforcing  them  with  the 
weight  of  our  whole  influence;  and  by  exer- 
cising in  *  *  *  ,  every  *  *  *  instance, 
a  just  government  in  their  concerns,  and 
making  common  cause  even  where  our  sep- 
arate interest  would  seem  opposed  to  their<- 
No  other  conduct  can  attach  us  together; 
and  on  this  attachment  depends  our  happi- 
ness.— To  James  Monroe,  i,  605.  Ford  ed.. 
iv,  263.    (P.,  1786.) 

8687. .    This  measure    [dividing 

the  Western  countiy  into  fewer  and  smaller 
States]  with  the  disposition  to  shut  up  the 
Mississippi,  gives  me  serious  apprehensions  of 
the  severance  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
parts  of  our  confederacy.  It  might  have  been 
made  the  interest  of  the  Western  States  to 
remain  united  with  us.  by  managing  their  in- 
terests honestly,  and  for  their  own  good.  But. 
the  moment  we  sacrifice  their  interests  to  our 
own,  they  will  see  it  is  better  to  govern  them- 
selves. The  moment  they  resolve  to  do  this. 
the  point  is  settled.     A  forced  connection  is 
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neither  our  interest,  nor  within  our  power. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  333. 
(P.,  Dec.  1786.) 

8688. .  I  fear,  from  an  expres- 
sion in  your  letter,  that  the  people  pf  Kentucky 
think  of  separating,  not  only  from  Virginia 
(in  which  they  are  right),  but  also  from  the 
Confederacy.  I  own,  I  should  think  this  a 
most  calamitous  event,  and  such  an  one  as 
every  good  citizen  on  both  sides  should  set 
himself  against— To  Archibald  Stuart,  i, 
518.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  188.    (P.,  Jan.  1786.) 

8689. -.     Whether  we  remain  in 

one  confederacy,  or  break  into  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  confederacies,  I  believe  not  very 
important  to  the  happiness  of  either  part. 
Those  of  the  western  confederacy  will  be  as 
much  our  children  and  descendants  as  those 
of  the  eastern,  and  I  feel  myself  as  much 
identified  with  that  country,  in  future  time, 
as  with  this;  and  did  I  now  foresee  a  separa- 
tion at  some  future  day,  yet  I  should  feel  the 
duty  and  the  desire  to  promote  the  western 
interests  as  zealously  as  the  eastern,  doing  all 
the  good  for  both  portions  of  our  future 
family  which  should  fall  within  my  power. — 
To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  525.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  295.  (W.,  Jan.  1804.)  See  Cen- 
tralization, Colonies,  Confederation,  Con- 
stitution, Federal  Government  and  United 
States. 

8690.  UNITED  STATES,  Assumption 
of  title. — ^We,  therefore,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  do  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  these  States  reject  .and  renounce 
all  allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  all  others  who  may 
hereafter  claim  by,  through,  or  under  them; 
we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connection 
which  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be- 
tween MS  and  the  people  or  parliament  of 
Great  Britain:  and  finally  we  do  assert  and 
declare  these  Colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent States;  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war.  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
wc  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.* — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

♦  Congress  chan^fed  the  above  so  as  to  make  it  read 
••  We.  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
STATES  OF  America  in  General  Congress  assetn- 
bled.  appealing;  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name, 
and  bv  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
united  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  FREE 
AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES:  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved: 
and  tha^  as  FREE  AND  independent  States,  they 
liave  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
allinnces,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do.    And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 


8691.  UNITED  STATES,  Benign  influ- 
ence.— ^The  station  which  we  occupy  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  is  honorable,  but 
awful.  Trusted  with  the  destinies  of  this 
solitary  republic  of  the  world  the  only  monu- 
ment of  human  rights,  and  the  sole  depositary 
of  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment, whence  it  is  to  be  lighted  up  in 
other  regions  of  the  earth,  if  other  regions  of 
the  earth  shall  ever  become  susceptible  of  its 
benign  influence.  All  mankind  ought  then, 
with  us,  to  rejoice  in  its  prosperous,  and 
sympathize  in  its  adverse  fortunes,  as  invol- 
ving everything  dear  to  man.  And  to  what 
sacrifices  of  interest,  or  convenience,  ought 
not  these  considerations  to  animate  us?  To 
what  compromises  of  opinion  and  inclination, 
to  maintain  harmony  and  union  among  our- 
selves, and  to  preserve  from  all  danger  this 
hallowed  ark  of  human  hope  and  happiness. 
— R.  TO  A.  Citizens  of  Washington,  viii, 
157.    (1809.) 

8692.  UNITED  STATES,  Continental 
Influence. — When  our  strength  shall  permit 
us  to  give  the  law  of  our  hemisphere  it 
should  be  that  the  meridian  of  the  mid-At- 
lantic should  be  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween peace  and  war,  on  this  side  of  which 
no  act  of  hostility  should  be  committed,  and 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  in  peace  to- 
gether.— To  Dr.  Crawford,    vi,  33.     (1812.) 

8698.  UNITED  STATES,  Destinies  of  .^ 
A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and 
fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the 
rich  productions  of  their  industry,  engaged  in 
commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power  and 
forget  right,  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye, — when  I  con- 
template these  transcendent  objects,  and  see 
the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of 
this  beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue 
and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from 
the  contemplation,  and  humble  myself  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  i.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2. 
(1801.) 

8694.  UNITED  STATES,  Disputed  ter- 
ritory.— Spain  sets  iip  a  claim  to  possessions 
within  the  State  of  Georgia,  founded  on  her 
having  rescued  them  by  force  from  the  Brit- 
ish, during  the  late  war.  The  following  view 
of  the  subject  seems  to  admit  no  reply:  The 
several  States,  now  comprising  the  United 
States  of  America,  were,  from  their  first  es- 
tablishment, separate  and  distinct  societies, 
dependent  on  no  other  society  of  men  what- 
ever. They  continued  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective governments  the  executive  magis- 
trate who  presided  over  the  one  they  had  left, 
and  thereby  secured,  in  effect,  a  constant 
amity  with  that  nation.  In  this  stage  of  their 
government,  their  several  boundaries  were 
fixed :  and  particularly  the  southern  boundary 
of  Georgia,  the  only  one  now  in  question,  was 
established  at  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  from 
the  Apalachicola  westwardly;  and  the  west- 

wlth  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  out 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. "^Editor 
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ing  themselves  of  the  season  for  making  new 
esublishments  there,  if  that  was  intended.  Or 
whatever  time  might,  in  event,  have  been  neces- 
sary for  their  evacuation,  cerUinly  the  order  for 
it  should  have  been  given  from  England,  and 
might  have  been  given  as  early  as  that  from 
New  York.  Was  any  order  ever  given  ?  Would 
not  an  unnecessary  delay  of  the  order,  produ- 
cing an  equal  delay  in  the  evacuation,  be  an  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty?  Let  us  investigate  this 
matter  ♦.  •  ♦  ♦  Now  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude, 
if  the  order  was  not  arrived  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1783,  if  it  was  not  arrived  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1784,  nor  yet  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the 
same  year,  that,  in  truth,  the  order  had  never 
been  given  ?  and  if  it  had  never  been  given,  may 
we  not  conclude  that  it  never  had  been  in- 
tended to  be  given?  From  what  moment  is  it 
we  are  to  date  this  infraction?  From  that,  at 
which,  with  convenient  speed,  the  order  to 
evacuate  the  upper  posts  might  have  been  given. 
No  legitimate  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  that 
order  might  not  have  been  given  as  early,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  order  to  evacuate  New 
York;  and  all  delay,  after  this,  was  in  contra- 
vention of  the  treaty, — To  George  Hammond. 
iii,  388.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  31.    (Pa.,  1792-) 

8582. .    Was   this   delay   merely 

innocent  and  unimportant  as  to  us,  setting  aside 
all  considerations  but  of  interest  and  safety? 
I.  It  cut  us  off  from  the  fur-trade,  which  before 
the  war  had  been  always  of  great  importance  as 
a  branch  of  commerce,  and  as  a  source  of  remit- 
4  tance  for  the  payment  of  our  debts  to  Great 
Britain;  for  the  injury  of  withholding  our  posts, 
they  added  the  obstruction  of  all  passage  along 
the  lakes  and  their  communications.  2.  It  se- 
cluded us  from  connection  with  the  Northwest- 
em  Indians,  from  all  apportunity  of  keeping  up 
with  them  friendly  and  neighborly  intercourse, 
brought  on  us  consequently,  from  their  known 
dispositions,  constant  and  expensive  war,  in 
which  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  been,  and  still  are,  dailv  falling  victims 
to  the  scalping  knife,  and  to  which  there  will  be 
no  period,  but  in  our  possession  of  the  posts 
which  command  their  country. — ^To  George 
Hammond,  iii,  391.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  33.  (Pa.. 
1792.) 

8583. It    may    safely   be    said 

that  the  treaty  was  violated  in  England  before 
it  was  known  in  America,  and  in  America.^  as 
soon  as  it  was  known,  and  that,  too,  in  points 
so  essential,  as  that,  without  them,  it  would 
never  have  been  concluded. — ^To  George  Ham- 
mond,   iii,  391.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  33.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

8684.  TBEES,  Birds  and.— What  would 
I  not  give  that  the  trees  planted  nearest  round 
the  house  at  Monticello  were  full-grown! — To 
Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J,  222. 
(Pa.,  1793.)     See  Mocking  Bird. 

8585.  TBEES,  Cork. — I  have  been  long 
endeavoring  to  procure  the  cork  tree  from 
Europe  but  without  success.  A  plant  which  I 
brought  with  me  from  Paris  died  after  languish- 
ing some  time. — To  James  Ronaldson.  vi,  92. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  370.     (M.,  181 3.) 

8586.  TBEES,  Elg  and  mulberry.— The 

culture  of  the  fig  and  mulberry  -s  by  women  and 
children,  and  therefore  earnestly  to  be  desired 
in  countries  where  there  are  slaves.  In  these, 
the  women  and  children  are  often  employed  in 
labors    disproportioned    to    their   sex   and    age. 

•  Jcflferson  here  quotes  the  official  replies  of  the 
British  officers  commanding  different  posts  to  the 
request  for  their  surrender  that  they  nad  not  re- 
-«ived  the  evacuation  order.— EDITOR. 


By  presenting  to  the  roaster  objects  of  culture 
easier  and  equally  beneficial,  all  temptation  tA 
misemploy  them  would  be  removed,  and  the  loi 
of  this  tender  part  of  our  species  be  mud 
softened. — ^To  William  Drayton,  ii,  199.  CP- 
1787.) 

8587.  TREES,  Peach.— I  thank  you  foi 
your  experment  on  the  peach  tree.  It  provt^a 
my  speculation  practicable,  as  it  shows  that  five 
acres  of  peach  trees  at  twenty-one  feet  ap^iri 
will  furnish  dead  wood  enough  to  supply  a  fire- 
place through  the  winter^  and  may  be  kept  up  at 
the  trouble  of  only  planting  about  seventy  peach 
stones  a  year.  Suppose  this  extended  to  ten 
fire-places,  it  comes  to  fifty  acres  of  ground, 
five  thousand  trees,  and  the  replacing  about 
seven  hundred  of  them  annually  by  planting  so 
many  stones.  If  it  be  disposed  at  some  little  dis> 
tance,  say  in  a  circular  annulus  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
it  would  render  a  cart  almost  useless. — ^To  T. 
M.  Randolph.   Ford  ed.,  v,  416.    (Pa.,  i7<i2.y 

—  TBIAL  BY  JTTRY.— Sec  Jury. 

8588.  TBIBTTTE,  War  and.— We  prefer 

war  in  all  cases  to  tr'bute  under  any  form,  and 
to  any  people  whatever. — ^To  Thomas  Barclay  . 
iii,  262.    (Pa.,  1791-) 

8589.  TBIPOLIy  European  powers  and. 

—There  is  reason  to  believe  the  example  wc 
have  set.  begins  already  to  work  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  that  degrading  yoke. 
Should  we  produce  such  a  revolution  there,  wc 
shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  that  we  have 
done. — ^To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  574.  (M.,  March 
1805.) 

8500.  TBIPOLIy   Expedition  against. — I 

have  never  been  so  mortified  as  at  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  functionaries  on  the  loss  of  the 
Philadelphia.  They  appear  to  have  supposed 
that  we  were  all  lost  now,  and  without  re- 
source ;  and  they  have  hawked  us  'n  forma  pau- 
peris begging  alms  at  every  court  in  Europe. 
This  self-degradation  is  the  more  unpardonable 
as,  uninstructed  and  unauthorized,  they  have 
taken  measures  which  commit  us  by  moral 
obligations  which  cannot  be  disavowed.  The 
most  serious  of  these  is  with  the  First  Consul  of 
France,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Grand 
Seigneur.  The  interposition  of  the  two  first 
has  been  so  prompt,  so  cordial,  so  energetic, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decline  the  good 
offices  they  nave  done  us.  From  the  virtuous 
and  warm-hearted  character  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  energy  he  is  using  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  I  am  really  apprehensive  that  our  squad- 
ron will,  on  its  arrival,  find  our  prisoners  all 
restored.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  would 
be  ungrateful  and  -n^ultin^  to  these  three  great 
powers,  to  chastise  the  friend  f Tripoli)  whom 
they  had  induced  to  do  us  voluntary  justice. 
Our  expedition  will  in  that  case  be  disarmed, 
and  our  just  desires  of  vengeance  disappointed, 
and  our  honor  prostrated.  To  antic'pate  these 
measures,  and  to  strike  our  blow  before  they 
shall  have  had  their  effect,  are  additional  and 
cogent  motives  for  getting  off  our  squadron 
without  a  moment's  avoidaole  delay. — To  Rob- 
FRT  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  301.  (M.,  April 
18.04.) 

8591. Five  fine   frigates   have 

left  the  Chesapeake  ♦  *  ♦  for  Tripoli,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  force  now  there,  will,  I  trust 
recover  the  credit  which  Commodore  Morris's 
two  years'  sleep  lost  us,  and  for  which  he  has 
been   broke.      I   think   they   will   make  Tripoli 
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sensible,  that-  they  mistake  their  interest  in 
choosing  war  with  us;  and  Tunis  also,  should 
she  have  declared  war  as  we  expect,  and  almost 
wish. — To  Philip  Mazzei.  iv,  SS3«  (^-i  J^^y 
1804.) 

8592.  TSIFOIJ,  Oronnds  for  war.— The 
war  with  Tripoli  stands  on  two  grounds  of  fact. 
I  St.  It  is  made  known  to  us  by  our  agents  with 
the  three  other  Barbary  States,  that  they  only 
wait  to  see  the  event  of  this,  to  shape  their  con- 
duct accordingly.  If  the  war  is  ended  by  addi- 
tional tribute,  they  mean  to  offer  us  the  same  al- 
ternative, adly.  If  peace  was  made,  we  should 
still,  and  shall  ever,  be  obliged  to  keep  a  f r  gate 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  overawe  rupture,  or 
we  must  abandon  that  market.  Our  intention  in 
sending  Morris  with  a  respectable  force,  was 
*o  try  whether  peace  could  be  forced  by  a  coer- 
cive enterprise  on  their  town.  His  tnexecutlon 
of  orders  baffled  that  effort.  Having  broke  him. 
we  try  the  same  experiment  under  a  better  com- 
mander. If,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  they 
cannot  produce  peace,  we  shall  recall  our  force, 
except  one  frigate  and  two  small  vessels,  which 
will  keep  up  a  perpetual  blockade.  Such  a 
blockade  will  cost  us  no  more  than  a  state  of 
peace,  and  will  save  us  from  increased  tributes, 
and  the  disgrace  attached  to  them. — ^To  Judgk 
Tyler,    iv,  574.     (M.,  March  1805.) 

8593.  TSIFOIJ,    War    with.— Tripoli 

•  •  •  had  come  forward  with  demands  un- 
founded either  in  right  or  in  compact,  and  hsd 
perm-tted  itself  to  denounce  war^  on  our  failure 
to  comply  before  a  given  day.  The  style  of  the 
demand  admitted  but  one  answer.  I  sent  a 
small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  assurances  to  that  power  of  our 
sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace,  but  with  or- 
ders to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  threat- 
ened attack.  The  measure  was  seasonable  and 
salutary.  The  Be^  had  already  declared  war 
in  form.  His  cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  ar- 
r-ved  at  Gibraltar.  Our  commerce  in  the  Med- 
iterranean was  blockaded,  and  that  of  the  At- 
lantic 'n  peril.  The  arrival  of  our  squadron 
dispelled  the  danger.  One  of  the  Tnpolitan 
cruisers  •  ♦  ♦  engaged  the  small  schooner  En- 
terprise,   commanded    by    Lieutenant    Sterret. 

*  *  *  was  captured  after  a  heavy  slaughter  of 
her  men,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one  on  our 
part.  ♦  •  *  Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution, 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond 
the  line  of  defence,  the  vessel  being  disabled 
from  comm-tting  further  hostilities,  was  lib- 
erated with  its  crew. — First  Annual  Message. 
viii.  7.     Ford  kd.,  viii,  ii6.    (Dec.  1801.)  , 

8594.  TBOXTBLEyBorrowingr.— Are  there 
so  few  inquietudes  tacked  to  this  momentary 
life  of  ours,  that  we  must  need  be  loading  our- 
selves with  a  thousand  more? — To  John  Page. 
i.  183.    Ford  ed.,  t,  343.    (F.,  1762.) 

8596.  TBUMBTTIX  (John),  Artist.— 
Our  countryman  Trumbull  is  here  [Paris],  a 
young  painter  of  the  most  promis'ng  talents. 
He  brought  with  him  his  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
;>nd  Death  of  Montgomery  to  have  them  en- 
graved here,  and  we  may  add,  to  have  them  sold ; 
for  like  Dr.  Ramsey's  history,  they  are  too  true 
to  suit  the  English  palate. — To  F.  Hopkinson. 
Ford  bd..  iv,  272.  (P.,  1786.)     See  Cornwallis. 

8696.  TBUST,  Public— When  a  man  as- 
sumes a  public  trust,  he  should  consider  him- 
self as  public  property. — To  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt. Rayner,  Boston  edition,  356.  (W., 
1807.) 


8697.  TRUTH,  Error  vs.— Truth  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unless 
by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  nat- 
ural weapons,  free  argument  and  debate; 
errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  per- 
mitted freely  to  contradict  them. — Statute 
OF  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  239. 
(1779.) 

8598. .    Truth  being  as  cheap  as 

error,  it  is  as  well  to  rectify  it  for  our  own 
satisfaction. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  309. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  272.     (M.,  1823.) 

8599.  TBTTTH,  Etemal.^Truth  and  rea- 
son arc  eternal.  They  have  prevailed.  And 
they  will  eternally  prevail,  however,  in  times 
and  places  they  may  be  overborne  for  a  while 
by  violence — military,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical. — 
To  Rev.  Mr,  Knox,    v,  503.    (M.,  1810  ) 

8600.  TBUTH,  Falsehood  and.— The 
firmness  with  which  the  people  have  with- 
stood the  late  abuses  of  the  press,  the  discern- 
ment they  have  manifested  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  show  that  they  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  hear  everything  true  and  false, 
and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  between 
them.— To  Judge  Tyler.  iv,  549.  (W., 
1804.) 

8601.  TBUTH,  Following.— Here  [the 
University  of  Virginia]  we  are  not  afraid  to 
follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  nor  to  tol- 
erate any  error  so  long  as  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it. — To  Mr.  Roscoe.  vii,  196. 
(M.,  1820.) 

8602.  TBTTTH,  Oreatness  of. — ^Truth  is 
great  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself. — Stat- 
ute OF  Religious  Freedom,  viii,  455.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  239.    (1779.) 

8603.  TBTTTHy  Harmless.— Truth  be- 
tween candid  minds  can  never  do  harm. — To 
John  Adams.  iii,  270.  Ford  ed.,  v,  354. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

8604.  TBTTTH,  Importance  of. — It  is  of 
great  importance  to  set  a  resolution,  not  to 
be  shaken,  never  to  tell  an  untruth.  There 
is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful,  so  contemptible ; 
and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once, 
finds  it  much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes  habitual; 
he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it,  and  truths 
without  the  world's  believing  him.  This 
falsehood  of  the  tongue  leads  to  that  of  the 
heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good  dis- 
positions.—To  Peter  Carr.  i,  39(6.  (P.. 
1785.  > 

8605.  TBUTH,  Ides  and.— The  man  who 
fears  no  truths  has  nothing  to  fear  from  lies. 
— To  Dr.  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x.  27. 
(M.,  1816.) 

8606.  TBUTH,  Newspapers  and.— The 
restraining  the  press  to  truth,  as  the  present 
laws  do.  is  the  only  way  of  making  it  useful. 
—To  William  Short,    v,  362.     (M.,  1808.) 

8607.  TBUTH,  Only  safe  gruide.— In  all 
cases,  follow  truth  as  the  only  safe  guide,  and 
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commerce  of  the  United  States  with  those  coun- 
tries, not  under  treaty  with  us,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  State  separately;  but  that 
of  the  countries,  which  have  treated  with  us,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  ConsTress  with  the  two 
fundamental  restraints  only  which  I  have  before 
noted. — To  John  Adams,  i,  360.     (P.,  1785.) 

8578.  TBEATIES      OF      COHMEBCE, 

Portugal.— Considering  the  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal among  the  most  interesting  to  the  United 
States,  I  some  time  ago  took  occasion  *  *  *  to 
ask  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  if  he  had  yet 
received  from  his  Court  an  answer  to  our  letter. 
He  told  me  he  had  not;  but  that  he  would 
make  it  the  subject  of  another  letter.  Two  days 
ago.  his  Secretaire  d'Ambassade  called  on  me 
with  a  letter  from  his  Minister  to  the  Ambas- 
sador. ♦  *  ♦  By  this  [extract  from  the  letter], 
it  would  seem  that  this  power  is  more  disposed 
to  pursue  a  track  of  negotiation  similar  to  that 
which  Spain  has  done.  I  consider  this  answer 
as  defuiitive  of  all  further  measures  under  our 
commission  to  Portugal. — To  John  Jay.  i,  458. 
(P..  1785.) 
—  TBEATY,  Jay.— Sec  Jay  Treaty. 

8579.  TBEATY  (BritiBh  peace),  Batlfi- 
cation  of. — ^The  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
which  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1783,  and  received  here,  could  not 
be  ratified  without  a  House  of  nine  States.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  therefore,  we  [the  Con- 
gress sitting  at  Annapolis]  addressed  letters  to 
the  several  Governors,  statine  the  receipt  of  the 
definitive  treaty ;  that  seven  States  only  were  in 
attendance,  while  nine  were  necessary  to  its 
ratification;  and  urging  them  to  press  on  their 
delegates  the  necessity  of  their  immediate  at- 
tendance. And  on  the  26th,  to  save  time.  I 
moved  that  the  Agent  of  Marine  (Robert  Mor- 
ris) should  be  instructed  to  have  ready  a  ves- 
sel at  this  place,  at  New  York,  and  at  some 
Eastern  port,  to  carry  over  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  when  agreed  to.  It  met  the  general 
sense  of  the  House,  but  was  opposed  by  Dr. 
[Arthur]  Lee,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  which 
it  would  authorize  the  Agent  to  incur  for  us; 
and,  he  said,  it  would  be  better  to  ratify  at 
once,  and  send  on  the  ratification.  Some  mem- 
bers had  before  suggested  that  seven  States 
were  competent  to  the  ratification.  My  motion 
was  therefore  postponed,  and  another  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Read,  of  South  Carolina,  for 
an  immediate  ratification.  This  was  debated  the 
'6th  and  27th.  [Jacob]  Read  [of  South  Caro- 
lina], Lee,  [Hugh]  Wlliamson  and  Jeremiah 
Chase,  urged  that  the  ratification  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  that  the  treaty  was  conclusive 
from  the  moment  it  was  signed  by  the  min- 
isters; that,  although  the  Confederation  re- 
(Iiiires  the  assent  of  nine  States  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,  yet.  that  its  conclusion  could  not  be 
called  entrance  into  it:  that  supposing  nine 
States  requisite,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
^ve  States  to  keep  us  always  at  war;  that  nine 
States  had  virtually  authorized  the  ratification, 
having  ratified  the  provisional  treaty,  and^  in- 
structed their  ministers  to  agree  to  a  definitive 
one  in  the  same  terms,  and  the  present  one  was. 
in  fact,  substantially,  and  almost  verbatim,  the 
same:  that  there  now  remain  hut  sixty-seven 
days  for  the  ratification,  for  its  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  its  exchange :  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  our  soon  having  nine  States  present : 
in  fact,  that  this  was  the  ultimate  point  of  time 
lo  which  we  could  venture  to  wait ;  that  if  the 
ratification  was  not  in  Paris  by  the  time  stip- 
ulated   the  treaty  would  become  void ;  that  if 

nified  by  seven  States,  it  would  go  under  our 


seal,  without  'ts  being  known  to  Great  Britain 
that  only  seven  had  concurred;  that  it  was  a 
question  of  which  they  had  no  right  to  take 
cognizance,  and  we  were  only  answerable  for  it 
to  our  constituents ;  that  it  was  like  the  ratifica- 
tion which  Great  Britain  had  received  from  the 
Dutch,  by  the  negotiations  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple. On  the  contrary,  it  was  argued  by  Monroe, 
Gerry,  Howel,  Ellery  and  myself,  that  by  the 
modem  usage  of  Europe,  the  ratification  was 
considered  as  the  act  which  gave  validity  to  a 
treaty,  until  which,  it  was  not  obligatory.^ 
That  the  commission  to  the  ministers  reserved 
the  ratification  to  Congress;  that  the  treaty 
itself  stipulated  that  it  should  be  ratified:  that 
it  became  a  second  question,  who  were  com- 
petent to  the  ratification?  That  the  confedera- 
tion expressly  required  nine  States  to  enter  into 
any  treaty;  that,  by  this,  that  instrument  must 
have  intended,  that  the  assent  of  nine  Stales 
should  be  necessary,  as  well  to  the  comfUtion 
as  to  the  commencement  of  the  treaty,  its  ob- 
ject having  been  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
Union  in  all  those  important  cases  where  nine 
States  are  called  for ;  that,  by  the  contrary  con- 
struction, seven  States,  containing  less  than 
one-third  of  our  whole  citizens,  might  rivet 
on  us  a  treaty,  commenced  indeed  under  com- 
mission and  instructions  from  nine  States,  but 
formed  by  the  minister  in  express  contradic- 
tion to  such  instructions,  and  in  direct  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  so  great  a  majority ;  that  the 
definitive  treaty  was  admitted  not  to  be  a  verbal 
copy  of  the  provisional  one.  and  whether  the 
departures  from  it  were  of  substance  or  not 
was  a  question  on  which  nine  States  alone  were 
competent  to  decide;  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  ratification  of  the  provisional  articles  by 
nine  States,  the  instructions  of  our  ministers  to 
form  a  definitive  one  by  them,  and  their  actual 
agreement  in  substance^  do  not  render  us  com- 
petent to  ratify  in  the  present  instance ;  if  these 
circumstances  are  in  themselves  a  ratification, 
nothing  further  is  requisite  than  to  give  atteste<* 
copies  of  them  in  exchange  for  the  British  rat 
ification ;  if  they  are  not,  we  remain  where  we 
were,  without  a  ratification  bv  nine  States,  and 
incompetent  ourselves  to  ratify ;  that  it  was  but 
four  days  since  the  seven  States,  now  present, 
unanimously  concurred  in  a  resolution,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  the  absent  States, 
in  which  they  stated  as  a  cause  for  urging  on 
their  delegates,  that  nine  States  were  necessary 
to  ratify  the  treaty ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
ratification,  Great  Britain  had  courted  it.  and 
therefore  was  glad  to  accept  it  as  it  was:  that 
they  knew  our  Constitution,  and  would  object 
to  a  ratification  by  seven ;  that,  if  that  circum- 
stance was  kept  back,  it  would  be  known  here- 
after, and  would  give  them  ground  to  deny  the 
validity  of  a  ratification  into  which  thev  should 
have  been  surprised  and  cheated,  and  it  would 
be  a  dishonorable  prostitution  of  our  seal ;  that 
there  is  a  hope  of  nine  States :  that  if  the  treat)- 
would  become  null,  if  not  ratified  in  time,  it 
would  not  be  saved  by  an  imperfect  ratification ; 
but  that,  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  null,  and 
would  be  placed  on  better  ground,  going  in  un- 
exceptional form,  though  a  few  days  too  late, 
and  rested  on  the  small  importance  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  physical  impossibilities 
which  had  prevented  a  punctual  compliance  in 
point  of  time:  that  this  would  be  approved  bv 
all  nations,  and  by  Great  Britain  herself,  if  not 
determined  to  renew  the  war,  and  if  so  deter- 
mined, she  would  never  want  excuses,  were  this 
out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Read  gave  notice,  he 
should   call   for   the   yeas   and   nays :   whereon 

•Vattel   L.    a  $   Ts6.  L-    4,    I  77.    «.    Mably   Droi 
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those  -n  opposition,  prepared  a  resolution,  ex- 
pressing pontedly  the  reasons  of  their  dissent 
trom  his  motion.  It  appearing,  however,  that 
his  proposition  could  not  be  carried,  it  was 
thought  better  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massa- 
chusetts alone  would  have  been  for  it;  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  against  it. 
Delaware.  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  would 
have  been  d  vided.  *  *  ♦  Those  who  thought 
seven  States  competent  to  the  ratification,  being 
very  restless  under  the  loss  of  their  motion, 
I  proposed  on  the  3rd  of  January,  to  meet  them 
on  middle  ground,  and  therefore  moved  a  res- 
olution, which  premised  that  there  were  but 
seven  States  present,  who  were  unanimous  for 
the  ratification,  but  that  they  differed  in  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  competency ;  that  those, 
however,  in  the  negative  were  unwill'nK  that 
any  powers  which  it  might  be  supposed  they 
possessed,  should  remain^  unexercised  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  provided  it  could^  be  done, 
saving  their  good  faith,  and  without  importing 
any  opinion  of  Congress,  that  seven  States  were 
competent,  and  resolving  that  the  treaty  be 
rat'ned  so  far  as  they  had  power ;  that  it  should 
be  transmitted  to  our  ministers,  w'th  instruc- 
tions to  keep  it  uncommunicated ;  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange  of 
ratifications;  that  they  should  be  informed  that 
so  soon  as  nine  States  shall  be  present,  a  rat- 
ification by  nine  shall  be  sent  them:  if  this 
should  get  to  them  before  the  ultimate  point  of 
time  for  exchange,  they  were  to  use  it,  and  not 
the  other;  if  not,  they  were  to  offer  the  act  of 
the  seven  States  in  exchange,  informing  them 
the  treaty  had  come  to  hand  while  Congress 
was  not  in  session;  that  but  seven  States  were 
as  yet  assembled,  and  these  had  unanimously 
concurred  in  the  ratification.  This  was  debated 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  * ;  and  on  the  5th,  a  vessel 
being  to  sail  for  England,  from  Annapolis,  the 
House  directed  the  President  to  write  to  our 
ministers  accordingly.  January  14.  Delegates 
from  Connecticut  having  attended  yesterday, 
and  another  from  South  Carolina  coming  in  this 
day.  the  treaty  was  ratified  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice;  and  three  instruments  of  ratification 
were  ordered  to  be  made  out,  one  of  which  was 
sent  by  Colonel  Harmer,  another  by  Colonel 
Franks,  and  the  third  transmitted  to  the  Agent 
of  Marine,  to  be  forwarded  by  any  good  oppor- 
tunity.— Autobiography,  i,  55.  Ford  ed.,  i,  77, 
(1821.) 

8580.  TB£ATY  (British  peace),  Viola- 
tions  of. — In  the  7th  article  [of  the  treaty  of 
peace],  it  was  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  should  withdraw  his  armies,  garrisons, 
and  fleets,  without  carrying  away  any  negroes, 
or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants. 
This  stipulation  was  known  to  the  British  com- 
manding officers,  before  the  19th  of  March, 
T783,  as  provisionally  agreed;  and  on  the  sth 
of  April  they  received  ofticia]  notice  from  their 
court  of  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  the 
preliminary  articles  between  France,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain,  which  gave  activity  to  ours,  as 
appears  by  the  letter  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to 
General  Washington,  dated  April  6,  1783.  From 
this  time,  then,  surely  no  negroes  could  be 
carried  away  without  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 
Yet  we  find  that  so  early  as  May  6,  a  large  num- 
I>er  of  them  had  already  been  embarked  for 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which,  as  contrary  to  an  express 
stipulation  in  the  treaty.  General  Washington 
declared  to  him  his  sense  and  his  surprise.  In 
the  letter  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  of  May  12,  he  ad- 
mits the  fact;  palliates  it  by  saying  he  had  no 

•  A  note  in  the  Ford  edition  says  Jan.  ^th  was  a 
Sunday,  and  that  Congress  was  not  in  session.— Ed- 


right  "  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  that  liberty  he 
found  them  possessed  of ;  that  it  was  unfriendly 
to  suppose  that  the  King's  minister  could  stip- 
ulate to  be  guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  the 
public  faith  towards  the  negroes ;  and  that,  if  it 
was  his  intention,  it  must  be  adjusted  by  com- 
pensation, restoration  being 'utterly  impractica- 
ble, where  inseparable  from  a  breach  of  public 
faith  ".  But  surely.  Sir,  an  officer  of  the  Kin^ 
is  not  to  question  the  validity  of  the  King's 
engagements,  nor  violate  his  solemn  treaties^ 
on  his  own  scruples  about  the  public  faith. 
Under  this  pretext,  however.  General  Carleton 
w«nt  on  in  daily  infractions,  embarking,  from 
time  to  time,  between  his  notice  of  the  treaty 
and  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  evacuation  of 
New  York,  November  25,  3.000  negroes,  of 
whom  our  commissioners  bad  inspection,  and  a 
very  large  number  more,  in  public  and  private 
vessels,  of  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to 
have  inspection.  Here,  then,  was  a  direct,  un- 
equivocal, and  avowed  violation  of  this  part  of 
the  7th  article,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  be- 
ing known;  an  article  which  had  been  of  ex- 
treme solicitude  on  our  part;  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  depended  the  means  of  paying  debts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers  with- 
drawn; and  when  in  the  very  act  of  violation 
we  warn,  and  put  the  commanding,  officer  on  his 
guard,  he  says  directly  he  will  go  through  with 
the  act,  and  leave  it  to  his  court  to  adjust  it  by 
compensation. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  387. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  30.     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

8681 .     By  the  7th   article    [of  ^ 

the  treaty  of  peace],  his  Britannic  majesty 
stipulates  that  he  will,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  every  post 
within  the  United  States.  "  When  no  precise 
term  ",  says  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations 
(Vattel,  L.  4.  c.  26),  "  has  been  marked  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  treaty,  and  for  the 
execution  of  each  of  its  articles,  good  sense 
determines  that  every  point  should  be  executed 
cs  soon  as  possible.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
what  was  understood.  The  term  in  the  treaty, 
ivith  all  convenient  speed,  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  and  clearly  excludes  all  unnecessary  de- 
lay. The  general  pacification  being  signed  on 
the  20th  of  January,  some  time  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  orders  for  evacuation  to  come  over 
to  America,  for  the  removal  of  stores,  property 
and  persons,  and  finally  for  the  act  of  evacua- 
tion. The  larger  the  post,  the  longer  the  time 
necessary  to  remove  all  its  contents;  the 
smaller,  the  sooner  done.  Hence,  though  Gen- 
eral Carleton  received  his  orders  to  evacuate 
New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  the  evacuation 
was  not  completed  till  late  in  November.  It 
had  been  the  principal  place  of  arms  and  stores ; 
the  seat,  as  it  were,  of  their  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  asylum  of  those  who  had  fled 
to  them.  A  great  quantity  of  shipping  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  removal,  and  the 
General  was  obliged  to  call  for  a  part  from 
foreign  countries.  These  causes  of  delay  were 
duly  respected  on  our  part.  But  the  posts  of 
Michillimackinac,  Detroit,  Niagara,  Oswego. 
Oswegatchie,  Point-au-Fer,  Dutchman's  Point, 
were  not  of  this  magnitude.  The  orders  for 
evacuation,  which  reached  General  Carleton.  m 
New  York,  early  in  April,  might  have  gone,  in 
one  month  more,  to  the  most  remote  of  these 
posts.  Some  of  them  might  have  been  evacu- 
ated in  a  few  days  after,  and  the  largest  in  a 
few  weeks.  Certainly  they  might  all  have  been 
delivered,  without  any  inconvenient  speed  in 
the  operations,  by  the  end  of  May.  from  the 
known  facility  furnished  by  the  lakes,  and  the 
water  connecting  them ;  or  by  crossing  immedi- 
ately over  into  their  own  territory,  and  avail- 
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ing  themselves  of  the  season  for  maldns  new 
establishments  there,  if  that  was  intended.  Or 
whatever  time  might,  in  event,  have  been  neces- 
sary for  their  evacuation,  certainly  the  order  for 
it  should  have  been  given  from  England,  and 
might  have  been  given  as  early  as  that  from 
New  York.  Was  any  order  ever  given  ?  Would 
not  an  unnecessary  delay  of  the  order,  produ- 
cing an  equal  delay  in  the  evacuation,  be  an  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty?  Let  us  investigate  this 
matter  ♦.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Now  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude, 
if  the  order  was  not  arrived  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1783,  if  it  was  not  arrived  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1784,  nor  yet  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the 
same  year,  that,  in  truth,  the  order  had  never 
been  given  ?  and  if  it  had  never  been  given,  may 
we  not  conclude  that  it  never  had  been^  in- 
tended to  be  given?  From  what  moment  is  it 
we  are  to  date  this  infraction?  From  that,  at 
which,  with  convenient  speed,  the  order  to 
evacuate  the  upper  posts  might  have  been  given. 
No  legitimate  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  that 
order  might  not  have  been  given  as  early,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  order  to  evacuate  New 
York;  and  all  delay,  after  this,  was  in  contra- 
vention of  the  treaty. — To  George  Hammond. 
iii,  388.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  31.    (Pa.,  1792-) 

8582. .    Was   this   delay  merely 

innocent  and  unimportant  as  to  us,  setting  aside 
all  considerations  but  of  interest  and  safety? 
1.  It  cut  us  off  from  the  fur-trade,  which  before 
the  war  had  been  always  of  great  importance  as 
a  branch  of  commerce,  and  as  a  source  of  remit- 
4  tance  for  the  payment  of  our  debts  to  Great 
Britain;  for  the  injury  of  withholding  our  posts, 
they  added  the  obstruction  of  all  passage  along 
the  lakes  and  their  communications.  2.  It  se- 
cluded us  from  connection  with  the  Northwest- 
em  Indians,  from  all  apportunity  of  keeping  up 
with  them  friendly  and  neighborly  intercourse, 
brought  on  us  consequently,  from  their  known 
dispositions,  constant  and  expensive  war,  in 
which  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  been,  and  still  are,  dailv  falling  victims 
to  the  scalping  knife,  and  to  which  there  will  be 
no  period,  but  in  our  possession  of  the  posts 
which  command  their  country. — To  George 
Hammond,  iii,  391.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  33.  (Pa.. 
1792.) 

8583. .    It   may    safely   be   said 

that  the  treaty  was  violated  in  England  before 
it  was  known  in  America,  and  in  America,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known,  and  that,  too,  in  points 
so  essential,  as  that,  without  them,  it  would 
never  have  been  concluded. — To  George  Ham- 
mond,   iii,  391.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  33.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

8584.  TBEES,  Birds  and.— What  would 
I  not  give  that  the  trees  planted  nearest  round 
the  house  at  Monticello  were  full-grown! — To 
Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J.  222. 
(Pa.,  1793.)     See  Mocking  Bird. 

8585.  TBEES,  Cork.— I  have  been  long 
endeavoring  to  procure  the  cork  tree  from 
Europe  but  without  success.  A  plant  which  I 
brought  with  me  from  Paris  died  after  languish- 
ing some  time. — To  James  Ronaldson.  vi,  92. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.    (M.,  1813.) 

8586.  TBEES,  Fig  and  mulberry.— The 

culture  of  the  fig  and  mulberry  -s  by  women  and 
children,  and  therefore  earnestly  to  be  desired 
in  countries  where  there  are  slaves.  In  these, 
the  women  and  children  are  often  employed  in 
labors    disproportioned   to   their   sex    and   age. 

•  Jefferson  here  quotes  the  oflRcial  replies  of  the 
British  officers  commandinfi:  diflFerent  posts  to  the 
request  for  their  surrender  that  they  nad  not  re- 
ceived the  evacuation  order.— EDITOR. 


By  presenting  to  the  master  objects  of  cultun, 
easier  and  equally  beneficial,  ail  temptation  to 
misemploy  them  would  be  removed,  and  the  lot 
of  this  tender  part  of  our  species  be  much 
softened. — ^To  William  Drayton,  ii,  199.  (P^ 
1787.) 

8587.  TBEE8,  Peach. — I  thank  you  for 
your  exper  ment  on  the  peach  tree.  It  prove 
my  speculation  practicable,  as  it  shows  that  five 
acres  of  peach  trees  at  twenty-one  feet  apart 
will  furnish  dead  wood  enough  to  supply  a  firt- 
place  through  the  winter,  and  may  be  kept  up  st 
the  trouble  of  only  planting  about  seventy  peach 
stones  a  year.  Suppose  this  extended  to  ten 
fire-places,  it  comes  to  fifty  acres  of  ground, 
five  thousand  trees,  and  the  replacing  about 
seven  hundred  of  them  annually  by  planting  so 
many  stones.  If  it  be  disposed  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, say  in  a  circular  annulus  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
it  would  render  a  cart  almost  useless. — ^To  T. 
M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  416.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

—  TBIAL  BY  JTTBY.— Sec  Jury. 

8588.  TBIBTTTE,  War  and.— We  prefer 
war  in  all  cases  to  tr  bute  under  any  form,  and 
to  any  people  whatever. — ^To  Thomas  Bakciay. 
iii,  262.    (Pa..  1791.) 

8589.  TBIPOLI,  European  powers  and. 

—There  is  reason  to  believe  the  example  we 
have  set,  begins  already  to  work  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  that  degrading  yoke.  ' 
Should  we  produce  such  a  revolution  there,  we 
shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  that  we  have 
done. — ^To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  574.  (M.,  March 
1805.) 

8590.  TBIPOLI,   Expedition  afTAiAst.— I 

have  never  been  so  mortified  as  at  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  functionaries  on  the  loss  of  the 
Philadelphia.     They  appear  to   have   supposed 
that   we   were   all    lost   now,   and  without   re- 
source ;  and  they  have  hawked  us  *n  forma  pav- 
peris  begging  alms  at  every  court  in   Europe. 
This  self-degradation  is  the  more  unpardonable 
as,   uninstructed   and  unauthorized,  they   have 
taken    measures    which    commit   us    by    moral 
obligations  which  cannot  be  disavowed.      The 
most  serious  of  these  is  with  the  First  Consul  of 
France,    the    Emperor    of    Russia    and    Grand 
Seigneur.     The   interposition  of  the  two   first 
has  been  so  prompt,  so  cordial,  so  energetic, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decline  the  good 
offices  they  nave  done  us.     From  the  virtuous 
and   warm-hearted   character  of  the    Emperor, 
and  the  energy  he  is  using  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  I  am  really  apprehensive  that  our  squad- 
ron will,  on  its  arrival,  find  our  prisoners  all 
restored.     If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  would 
be  ungrateful  and  -n suiting  to  these  three  Rrcat 
powers,  to  chastise  the  friend  ^Tripoli)   whom 
they   had  induced  to  do  us  voluntary  justice. 
Our  expedition  will  in  that  case  be  disarmed, 
and  our  just  desires  of  vengeance  disappointed, 
and  our  honor  prostrated.    To  antic'pate  these 
measures,  and  to  strike  our  blow  before  they 
shall  have  had  their  effect,  are  additional  and 
cogent   motives    for   getting   oflF   our   squadron 
without  a  moment's  avoidable  delay. — ^To   Rob- 
FRT  Smith.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  301.     (M.,    April 
18.04.) 

8591. Five  fine  frigates    have 

left  the  Chesapeake  *  *  ♦  for  Tripoli,  which. 
in  addition  to  the  force  now  there,  will,  I  trust. 
recover  the  credit  which  Commodore  Morris*a» 
two  years'  sleep  lost  us,  and  for  which  he  has 
been  broke.     I  think  they  will  make   Tripoli 
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sensible,  that-  they  mistake  their  interest  in 
choosing  war  with  us;  and  Tunis  also,  should 
she  have  declared  war  as  we  expect,  and  almost 
wish. — To  Philip  Mazzei.  iv,  553.  (W.,  July 
1804.) 

8592.  TBIFOLI,  OrotindB  for  war.— The 
war  with  Tripoli  stands  on  two  grounds  of  fact. 
I  St.  It  is  made  known  to  us  by  our  agents  with 
the  three  other  Barbary  States,  that  they  only 
wait  to  see  the  event  of  this,  to  shape  their  con- 
duct accordingly.  If  the  war  is  ended  by  addi- 
tional tribute,  they  mean  to  offer  us  the  same  al- 
ternative. 2dly.  If  peace  was  made,  we  should 
still,  and  shall  ever,  be  obliged  to  keep  a  f r  gate 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  overawe  rupture,  or 
we  must  abandon  that  market.  Our  intention  in 
sending  Morris  with  a  respectable  force,  was 
to  try  whether  peace  could  be  forced  by  a  coer- 
cive enterprise  on  their  town.  His  inexecutlon 
of  orders  baffled  that  effort.  Having  broke  him. 
we  try  the  same  experiment  under  a  better  com- 
mander. If,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  th«!y 
cannot  produce  peace,  we  shall  recall  our  force, 
except  one  frigate  and  two  small  vessels,  which 
will  keep  up  a  perpetual  blockade.  Such  a 
blockade  will  cost  us  no  more  than  a  state  of 
peace,  and  will  save  us  from  increased  tributes, 
and  the  disgrace  attached  to  them. — To  Jut>gv: 
Tylf.b.    iv,  574.     (M.,  March  1805.) 

8593.  TBIFOLI,    War    with.— Tripoli 

*  *  *  had  come  forward  with  demands  un- 
founded either  in  right  or  in  compact,  and  hsd 
perm'tted  itself  to  denounce  war,  on  our  failure 
to  comply  before  a  given  day.  The  style  of  the 
demand  admitted  but  one  answer.  I  sent  a 
small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  assurances  to  that  power  of  our 
sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace,  but  with  or- 
ders to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  threat- 
ened attack.  The  measure  was  seasonable  and 
salutary.  The  Bey  had  already  declared  war 
in  form.  His  cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  ar- 
rived at  Gibraltar.  Our  commerce  in  the  Med- 
iterranean was  blockaded,  and  that  of  the  At- 
lantic -n  peril.  The  arrival  of  our  squadron 
dispelled  the  danger.  One  of  the  Tripolitan 
cruisers  ♦  ♦  ♦  engaged  the  small  schooner  En- 
terprise,   commanded    by    Lieutenant    Sterret. 

*  *  ♦  was  captured  after  a  heavy  slaughter  of 
her  men,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one  on  our 
part.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution, 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond 
the  line  of  defence,  the  vessel  being  disabled 
from  comm-'tting  further  hostilities,  was  lib- 
erated with  its  crew. — First  Annual  Message. 
viii,  7.     Ford  bd.,  viii,  116.    (Dec.  x8oi.) 

8594.  TBOITBLEy  Borrowing.— Are  there 
so  few  inquietudes  tacked  to  this  momentary 
life  of  ours,  that  we  must  need  be  loading  our- 
selves with  a  thousand  more? — To  John  Pace. 
i.  183.    Ford  ed.,  i,  343.    (F*-.  1762.) 

8595.  TBTTMBULL  (John),  Artist- 
Our  countryman  Trumbull  is  here  [Paris],  a 
young  painter  of  the  most  promis'ng  talents. 
He  brought  with  him  his  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
p.nd  Death  of  Montgomery  to  have  them  en- 
frraved  here,  and  we  may  add,  to  have  them  sold ; 
for  like  Dr.  Ramsey's  history,  they  are  too  true 
to  suit  the  English  palate. — To  F.  Hopkinson. 
Ford  bd.,  iv,  272.  (P.,  1786.)     See  Cornwallis. 

8596.  TBUSTy  Public— When  a  man  as- 
sumes a  public  trust,  he  should  consider  him- 
self as  public  property. — To  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt. Rayner,  Boston  edition,  356.  (W., 
1807.) 


8597.  TBUTH,  Error  vs. — Truth  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unless 
by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  nat- 
ural weapons,  free  argument  and  debate; 
errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  per- 
mitted freely  to  contradict  them. — Statute 
OF  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  239. 
(1779.) 

8598. .    Truth  being  as  cheap  as 

error,  it  is  as  well  to  rectify  it  for  our  own 
satisfaction. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  309. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  272.     (M.,  1823,) 

8599.  TBUTHy  Eternal.— Truth  and  rea- 
son are  eternal.  They  have  prevailed.  And 
they  will  eternally  prevail,  however,  in  times 
and  places  they  may  be  overborne  for  a  while 
by  violence — military,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical. — 
To  Rev.  Mr.  Knox,    v,  503.    (M.,  1810  ) 

8600.  TBUTH,     Falsehood     and. — The 

finnness  with  which  the  people  have  with- 
stood the  late  abuses  of  the  press,  the  discern- 
ment they  have  manifested  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  show  that  they  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  hear  everything  true  and  false, 
and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  between 
them.— To  Judge  Tyler.  iv,  549.  (W., 
1804.) 

8601.  TBUTH,  Following.- Here  [the 
University  of  Virginia]  we  are  not  afraid  to 
follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  nor  to  tol- 
erate any  error  so  long  as  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it.— To  Mr.  Roscoe.  vii,  196. 
(M.,  1820.) 

8602.  TBTTTH,  Oreatness  of.— Truth  is 
great  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself. — Stat- 
ute OF  Religious  Freedom,  viii,  455.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  239.     (1779.) 

8603.  TBUTH,  Harmless.- Truth  be- 
tween candid  minds  can  never  do  harm. — To 
John  Adams.  iii,  270.  Ford  ed.,  v,  354. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

8604.  TBTTTH,  Importance  of. — It  is  of 
great  importance  to  set  a  resolution,  not  to 
be  shaken,  never  to  tell  an  untruth.  There 
is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful,  so  contemptible ; 
and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once, 
finds  it  much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes  habitual: 
he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it.  and  truths 
without  the  world's  believing  him.  This 
falsehood  of  the  tongue  leads  to  that  of  the 
heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good  dis- 
positions.— To  Peter  Carr.  i,  39(5.  (P.. 
i785.> 

8605.  TBUTH,  Lies  and.— The  man  who 
fears  no  truths  has  nothing  to  fear  from  lies. 
— To  Dr.  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x.  27. 
(M.,  1816.) 

8606.  TBUTHy    Newspapers   and. — The 

restraining  the  press  to  truth,  as  the  present 
laws  do.  is  the  only  way  of  making  it  useful 
—To  William  Short,    v,  362.     (M.,  1808.) 

8607.  TBUTH,  Only  safe  gtdde.— In  all 
cases,  follow  truth  as  the  only  safe  guide,  and 
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eschew  error,  which  bewilders  us  in  one  false 
consequence  after  another,  in  endless  succes- 
sion.—To  John  Adams,  vii,  149.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  153.    (M.,  1819.) 

8608.  TBT7TH,  Primary  object. — Truth 
is  the  first  object.— To  Dr.  Maese.  v,  413. 
(W..  1809.) 

8600.  TBTJTHy  Propagation  of.— Nor 
was  it  less  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an 
experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully  made, 
whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by 
power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth. — Second  Inaugural 
Address,    viii,  43.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  346.   (1805.) 

8610.  TSUTHy  Reason  and. — No  experi- 
ment can  be  more  interesting  than  that  we 
are  now  trying,  and  which  we  trust  will  end 
in  establishing  the  fact,  that  man  may  be  gov- 
erned by  reason  and  truth.  Our  first  object 
should  therefore  be,  to  leave  open  to  him  all 
the  avenues  to  truth.  The  most  effectual 
hitherto  found,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
h  is,  therefore,  the  first  shut  up  by  those  who 
fear  the  investigation  of  their  actions. — ^To 
Judge  Tyler,    iv,  54&     (W.,  1804,) 

8611.  TJiUTH,    Befreshing.— We,    who 

are  retired  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
are  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  truth,  here  and 
there  as  we  can,  to  guide  our  path  through  the 
boundless  field  of  fable  in  which  we  are  be- 
wildered by  public  prints,  and  even  by  those 
calling  themselves  histories.  A  word  of  truth 
to  us  is  like  the  drop  of  water  supplicated 
from  the  tip  of  Lazarus' s  finger.  It  is  as 
an  observation  of  latitude  and  longitude  to 
the  mariner  long  enveloped  in  clouds,  for  cor- 
recting the  ship's  way.— To  John  Quincy 
Adams,    vii,  87.    (M.,  1817.) 

8612.  TRUTH,  Self-evident.— We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  inherent*  and  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. — Declaration  of 
Independence  a.s  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8613.  TRUTH,  Self-reliant.— It  is  error 
alone  which  needs  the  support  of  government. 
Truth  can  stand  by  itself.— Notes  on  Vir- 
(iiNiA.    viii,  401.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

8614.  TRUTH,  Strength  of.— Truth  will 
do  well  enough  if  left  to  shift  for  herself. 
She  seldom  has  received  much  aid  from  the 
power  of  great  men  to  whom  she  is  rarely 
known  and  seldom  welcome.  She  has  no 
need  of  force  to  procure  entrance  into  the 
minds  of  men. — Notes  on  Religion.  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  102.     (1776?) 

8615.  TRUTH,  Suppression  of.— Truths 
necessary  for  our  own  character,  must  not  be 
suppressed  out  of  tenderness  to  its  calumnia- 
tors.— To  President  Madison,  vi,  452.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  512.     (M.,  1815.) 

8616.  TRUTH,  Unf eared. — ^There  is  not 
a  truth  on  earth  which  I  fear  or  would  dis- 

*  Consrress   struck   out    "  inherent  and "  and    in- 
rted  "  certain  '•.—Editor. 


guise. — ^To  William  Duane.  iv,  591.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  431.     (W.,  1806.) 

8617. .    There  is  not  a  truth  on 

earth  which  I  fear  should  be  known. — ^To 
Thomas  Seymour,  v,  43.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  «. 
(W„  1807.) 

8618. .     I  feel  no  falsehood  and 

fear  no  truth. — ^To  Isaac  Hillard.  v,  551. 
(M.,  1810.) 

8619. .  There  is  not  a  truth  ex- 
isting which  I  fear,  or  would  wish  tinknown 
to  the  whole  world. — To  Henry  Lee.  vii,  448. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  389.    (M.,  May  15.  1826.) 

8620.  TRUXTUK  (Thomas),  Medal  for. 
—I  have  considered  the  letter  of  the  direcior 
of  the  mint  stating  the  ease  with  which  the  er- 
rors of  Commodore  Truxtun's  medal  may  be 
corrected  on  the  medal  tself  and  the  unprac- 
ticability  of  doing  it  on  the  die.  ♦  ♦  *  A  second 
law  would  be  required  to  make  a  second  die 
or  medal.  *  *  *  It  certainly  may  be  as  well  or 
better  done  by  the  graver,  and  with  more  del- 
icate traits.  I  remember  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Doctor  Franklin  that  where  only  one  or  a  few 
medals  were  to  be  made  it  was  better  to  have 
them  engraved.  The  medal  being  corrected,  the 
die  becomes  immaterial,  that  has  never  been 
delivered  to  the  party,  the  medal  itself  being  the 
only  thing  voted  to  him.  I  say  this  on  certain 
grounds,  because  I  think  this  and  Preble's  arc 
the  only  medals  given  by  the  United  States 
which  have  not  been  made  under  my  immediate 
direction.  The  dies  of  all  those  given  by  the 
old  Congress,  and  made  at  Paris,  remain  to  this 
day  deposited  with  our  bankers  at  Paris.  That 
of  General  Lee.  made  in  Philadelphia,  was  re- 
tained in  the  mint. — ^To  Jacob  Crown  ins  hieu>. 
v.  300.     (1808.) 

8621.  TUBE  (H.  A.  de  la),  Imprison- 

ni6]it.-»De  la  Tude  comes  sometimes  to  take 
family  soup  with  me,  and  entertains  me  with 
anecdotes  of  his  five  and  thirty  years'  imprison- 
ment. How  fertile  is  the  mind  of  man,  which 
can  make  The  Bastile  and  dungeon  of  Vincennes 
yield  interesting  anecdotes!  You  know  this 
[imprisonment]  was  for  making  four  verses  on 
Madame  du  Pompadour.  ♦ — ^To  Mrs.  Cosway. 
ii,  42.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  322.     (P.,  1786.) 

8622.  TURKEY,  Decline  of  army. — ^The 
Turks  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit,  and  their 
troops  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  the  European 
arms. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  358.  Ford  ed..  iv, 
65.     (P..   1785.) 

8623.  TURKEY,  Oreeka  and. — It  has 
been  thought  that  the  two  imperial  courts 
[Austria  and  Russia]  have  a  plan  of  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe.  It  is  really  a  pity  so 
charming  a  country  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  people,  whose  religion  forbids  the  admis 
sion  of  science  and  the  arts  among  them.  We 
should  wish  success  to  the  object  of  the  two 
empires,  if  they  meant  to  leave  the  countrv  in 
possession  of  the  Greek  inhabitants.  We  mi^ht 
then  expect,  once  more,  to  see  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Demosthenes  a  living  language.  For 
I  am  persuaded  the  modem  Greek  would  eas  ly 
^et  back  to  its  classical  models.  But  this  is  not 
intended.  They  only  propose  to  put  the  Greeks 
tinder  other  masters:  to  substitute  one  set  of 
barbarians  for  another. — ^To  Dr.  Stilbs.  i,  365. 
(P.,  1785.) 

•Jefferson  gives  the  verses  as  follows:  **  Sans 
esprit,  sans  sentiment,  "Sans  etre  belle,  ni  neuve. 
"Kn  Prance  on  pent  avoir  le  premier  aniant 
"  Pompadour  en  est  I'eprenve  **.  -Editor. 
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TUBXEY,     Humanity     and.— A 

lover  of  humanity  would  wish  to  see  that  charm- 
ing country  from  which  the  Turks  exclude  sci- 
ence and  freedom,  in  any  hands  rather  than 
theirs,  and  in  those  of  the  native  Greeks  rather 
than  any  others.  The  recovery  of  the  r  ancient 
language  would  not  be  desperate,  could  they 
recover  their  ancient  liberty.  But  those  who 
wish  to  remove  the  Turks,  wish  to  put  them- 
selves in  their  places.  This  would  be  exchang- 
ing one  set  of  barbarians  for  another  only. — To 
Richard   Henry   Lkk.    Ford  kd.,   iv,   72,    (P., 

1785.)  

8625.  TTJBXEYy  Busaia,  Aoatrla  and. 
— It  is  believed  that  the  Emperor  [of  Aus- 
tria] and  the  Empress  [of  Russia]  have  schemes 
in  contemplation  for  driving  the  Turks  out  of 
I'^urope.  Were  this  with  a  view  to  reestablish 
the  native  Greeks  in  the  sovereignty  of  their 
own  country,  I  could  wish  them  success,  and  to 
r>ee  driven  from  that  delightful  country  a  set 
of  barbarians  with  whom  an  opposition  to  all 
science  is  an  article  of  religion.  ♦  •  ♦  But  these 
powers  have  in  object  to  divide  the  countnr  be- 
tween themselves.  This  is  only  to  substitute 
one  set  of  barbarians  for  another,  breaking,  at 
the  same  time,  the  balance  among  the  European 
powers. — To  John   Page,    i,  400.   (P.,   1785-) 


TTJBXEY,     Terra     incognita. — I 

cannot  think  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
all  commercial  nations  to  have  Turkey  and  all 
its  dependencies  driven  from  the  seacoast  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  What  a 
field  would  thus  be  restored  to  commerce !  The 
finest  parts  of  the  old  world  are,  now  dead  'n 
a  great  degree  to  commerce,  to  arts,  to  sciences, 
and  to  society.  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  constituted  the  whole 
world  almost  for  the  Romans,  and  to  us  they 
are  scarcely  known,  scarcely  accessible  at  all. — 
To  John  Brown,  ii,  396.  Ford  ed.,  v,  18. 
<P.,  1788.)     See  Constantinople. 

8627.  TYLEB  (John),  Judge.— Judge 
John  Tyler  is  an  able  and  well  read  lawyer, 
about  59  years  of  age.  He  was  popular  as  a 
judge,  and  is  remarkably  so  as  a  governor,  for 
his  incorruptible  integrity,  which  no  circum- 
stances have  ever  been  able  to  turn  from  its 
course.  It  w'U  be  difficult  to  find  a  character 
of  firmness  enough  to  preserve  his  independence 
on  the  same  bench  with  Marshall.  Tyler,  I  am 
certain,  would  do  it.  *  *  *  and  be  a  coun- 
terpoint to  the  rancorous  hatred  which  Marshall 
bears  to  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
*  ♦  *  the  cunning  and  sophistry  within  which 
he  is  able  to  enshroud  himself. — To  President 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  tx,  275.     (1810.) 

8628.  TYLEB  (John),  Patriot.— The 
concurrence  of  a  veteran  patriot,  who  from  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Revolution  to  this  day  has  pur- 
sued unchangeably  the  same  honest  course,  can- 
not but  be  nattering  to  his  fellow  laborers. — 
To  Governor  Tyler,     v,  425.     (W.,  Feb.  1809.) 

8629.  TYPHUS  FEVEB,  Treatment  of. 
— While  I  was  in  Paris,  both  my  daughters 
were  taken  with  what  we  formerly  called  a 
nervous  fever,  now  a  typhus.  *  *  ♦  Dr. 
Gem.  *  *  *  never  gave  them  a  single  dose 
of  physic.  He  told  me  it  was  a  disease  which 
tended  with  certainty  to  wear  itself  off,  but 
so  slowly  that  the  strength  of  the  patient 
might  first  fail  if  not  kept  up;  that  this  alone 
was  the  object  to  be  attended  to  by  nourishment 
and  stimulus.  He  forced  them  to  eat  a  cup  of 
rice,  or  panada,  or  gruel,  or  of  some  of  the 
f;irinaceous  substances  of  easy  digestion  every 
two    hours,  and  to  drink  a  glass  of  Madeira. 


The  youngest  took  a  pint  of  Madeira  a  day 
without  feeling  it,  and  that  for  many  weeks. 
For  costiveness,  injections  were  used ;  and  he 
observed  that  a  single  dose  of  medicine  taken 
into  the  stomach  and  consuming  any  of  the 
strength  of  the  patient  was  often  fatal.  ♦  *  • 
I  have  had  this  fever  in  my  family  three  or 
four  times  since,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  have  carried 
between  twenty  and  thirty  patients  through 
without  losing  a  single  one,  by  a  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  Dr.  Genrs  plan  and  principle.  In- 
stead of  Madeira  I  have  used  toddy  or  French 
brandy. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  x,  181. 
(M.,  1821.) 

8630.  TYBAKNY,  Absolute.— The  his- 
tory of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  unremitting  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, among  which  appears  no  solitary,  fact 
to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest, 
but  all  have  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.* — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  dy 
Jefferson. 

8631.  TYRANNY,  Britiah.— That  rapid 
and  bold  succession  of  injuries  which  is  likely 
to  distinguish  the  present  from  all  other  pe- 
riods of  American  history. — Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,  i,  130.  Ford  ed.,  i,  435. 
(1774.)    

8632.  TYBANNY,  Despotism  and.-— 
But  why  should  we  enumerate  their  injuries 
in  detail?  By  one  act  they  have  suspended 
the  powers  of  one  American  legislature,  and 
by  another  have  declared  they  may  legislate 
for  us  themselves  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
These  two  acts  alone  form  a  basis  broad 
enough  whereon  to  erect  a  despotism  of  un- 
limited extent. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed..  i.  469.    (July  1775.) 

8633.  TYRANNY,  Eternal  hostility  to. 
— I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
iv,  336.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  460.     (M..  1800.) 

8634.  TYBANNY,    Fear    and.— Fear   is 

the  only  restraining  motive  which  may  hold 
the  hand  of  a  tyrant. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  131.    Ford  ed.,  i,  436.     (1774.) 

8635.  TYBANNY,  Foundation  for.— 
Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the 
hardiness  of  one  man  adventured,  within  the 
short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  so  undisguised  for 
tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in 
the  principles  of  freedom.! — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8636.  TYBANNY,  George  III.— A  prince 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  he  free.t — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

8637.  TYBANNY,  Guarding  against.— 
The  time  to  guard  against  corruption  and 
tyranny  is  before  they  shall  have  gotten  hold 

*  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  italics.— Editor. 
t  Struck  out  by  ConKress.— Editor. 
1  Confirress  struck  the  words  in  italics  and  inserted 
*'tree"  before  "people".— EDITOR. 
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of  us.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
fold,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  his  teeth  and 
talons  after  he  shall  have  entered. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  225. 
(1782.) 

8638.  TYBANNTy  Insurrection 

against.— The  general  insurrection  of  the 
world  against  its  tyrants  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail by  pointing  the  object  of  government  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  not  merely 
to  that  of  their  self -constituted  governors. — 
To  Marquis  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.,  x,  233. 
(M.,  1822.) 

8689.  TYBANNY,  PoUtical.— If  there 
be  a  God,  and  He  is  just,  His  day  will  come. 
He  will  never  abandon  the  whole  race  of  man 
to  be  eaten  up  by  the  leviathans  and  mam- 
moths of  a  day. — To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  302.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8640.  TYRANNTy  Babellion  against.— 
Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God. — 
Motto  on  Jefferson's  Seal,  Domestic  Life 
of  Jefferson,  title  page.  See  Languages, 
Purism. 

8641.  TYBANNY,  Spirit  of.— Bodies  of 
men,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  susceptible 
of  the  spirit  of  tyranny.— Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  128.    Ford  ed.,  i,  433.    (1774.) 

8642.  TYBANNYy  Systematic. — Single 
acts  of  tyranny  may  be  ascribed  to  the  acci- 
dental opinion  of  a  day;  but  a  series  of  op- 
pressions, begun  at  a  distinguished  period, 
and  pursued  unalterably  through  every 
change  of  ministers,  too  plainly  prove  a  de- 
liberate, systematical  plan  of  reducing  us  to 
slavery. — Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
130.    Ford  ed.,  i,  435.    (i774.) 

8648.  UlCPIBEy  Impartial.-— No  man 
having  a  natural  right  to  be  the  judge  be- 
tween himself  and  another,  it  is  his  natural 
duty  to  submit  to  the  umpirage  of  an  impar- 
tial third.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

8644.  UNEABNEB  INGBEMENT,  Def- 
inition.— If  [the  public  lands  are]  sold  in 
lots  at  a  fixed  price,  as  first  proposed,  the  best 
lots  will  be  sold  first;  as  these  become  oc- 
cupied, it  gives  a  value  to  the  interjacent  ones, 
and  raises  them,  though  of  inferior  qualitv,  to 
the  price  of  the  first. — To  James  Monroe,  i, 
347.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  53.    (P.,  1785) 

8645.  UNGEB  (John  Louis  de),  Courte- 
sies to. — The  very  small  amusements  which 
it  has  been  in  my  power  to  furnish,  in  order  to 
lighten  some  of  your  heavy  hours,  by  no  means 
merited  the  acknowledgment  you  make.  Their 
impression  must  be  ascr'bed  to  your  extreme 
sensibility  rather  than  to  their  own  weight. — To 
Lieutenant  de  Unger.*  ii,  278.  For}»  cd.,  ii, 
373.      (R..  1780.) 

8646.  TTNGEB  (John  Louis  de),  Invited 
♦o  America. — Should  your  fondness  for  phi- 

ophy   resume   its   merited   ascendency,   is   it 

~ssiblc  to  hope  that  this  unexplored  country 

tempt  your  residence  by  holding  out  ma- 

of  the  Saratoga  prisoners  in  V!rginia.~Bo- 


terials  wherewith  to  bu'ld  a  fame,  founded  oa     | 
the  happiness  and  not  the  calamities  of  human 
nature? — To   Lieutenant  de  Ungek.     i,   278. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  374.     (R.,   1780.) 

8647.  UNIEOBMITY,  Mental.— The  va- 
rieties  in  the  structure  and  action  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  in  those  of  the  hody,  are  the 
work  of  our  Creator,  against  which  it  cannot 
be  a  religious  duty  to  erect  the  standard  of 
uniformity. — To  James  Fishback.  v.  471. 
(M.,  1809.) 

8648.  TTNIFOBMITY,  Physical  and 
moral.— It  is  a  singular  anxiety  which  some 
people  have  that  we  should  all  think  alike. 
Would  the  world  be  more  beautiful  were  all 
our  faces  alike?  were  our  tempers,  our  talents, 
our  tastes,  our  forms,  our  wishes,  aversion^ 
and  pursiiits  cast  exactly  in  the  same  mould? 
If  no  varieties  existed  in  the  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  creation,  but  all  moved  strictly 
uniform,  catholic  and  orthodox,  what  a  world 
of  physical  and  moral  monotony  would  it  be. 
These  are  the  absurdities  into  which  those  run 
who  usurp  the  throne  of  God,  and  dictate  to 
Him  what  He  should  have  done.  May  ihcy 
with  all  their  metaphysical  riddles  appear  be- 
fore that  tribunal  with  as  clean  hands  and 
hearts  as  you  and  I  shall.  There,  suspended 
in  the  scales  of  eternal  justice,  faith  and 
works  will  show  their  worth  by  their  weight 
—To  Charles  Thomson.  Ford  ed.,  x,  76. 
(M..  1817.) 

8649.  ITNTFOBMITY,  BeligiOQ8.»ls 
uniformity  attainable?  Millions  of  innocent 
men,  women  and  children,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  have  been  burnt,  tor- 
tured, fined  and  imprisoned;  yet  we  have  not 
advanced  one  inch  towards  uniformity. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  401.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
26s.    (1782.) 

8650.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Anchor  of 
hope. — I  have  been  happy  in  believing  *  *  ♦ 
that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into  as 
to  foreign  nations,  we  shall  never  give  up 
our  Union,  the  last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and 
that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly 
country  from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladia- 
tors.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  173.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  122.     (Pa.,  May  1797.) 

8651.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Attempts 

to  di8rupt.-»Not  less  worthy  of  your  indig- 
nation have  been  the  machinations  of  parri- 
cides who  have  endeavored  to  bring  into 
danger  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  to  sub- 
vert, for  the  purposes  of  inordinate  ambition, 
a  government  founded  in  the  will  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  directed  to  no  object  but  their  hap- 
piness.— R.  TO  A.  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture,   viii,  125.     (1808.) 

8652. .  Surrounded  by  such  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  it  is  really  deplorable 
that  any  should  be  found  among  ourselvc^ 
vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  aggressors ;  co- 
operating with  them  in  multiplying  embar- 
rassments to  their  own  country,  and  encour- 
aging disobedience  to  the  laws  provided  for 
its  safety.  But  a  spirit  which  should  go 
further,  and  countenance  the  advocates  for  a 
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dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  for  setting  in 
hostile  array  one  portion  of  our  citizens 
against  another,  would  require  to  be  viewed 
under  a  more  serious  aspect.  It  would  prove 
indeed  that  it  is  high  time  for  every  friend 
to  his  country,  in  a  firm  and  decided  manner, 
to  express  his  sentiments  of  the  measures 
which  government  has  adopted  to  avert  the 
impending  evils,  unhesitatingly  to  pledge  him- 
self for  the  support  of  the  laws,  liberties  and 
independence  of  his  country;  and  with  the 

*  *  *  republicans  of  Connecticut,  to  re- 
solve that,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
the  support  and  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and 
for  the  resistance  and  repulsion  of  every 
enemy,  they  will  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness and  put  at  stake,  if  necessary,  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  on  the  pledge  of  their  sacred 
honor. — R.  to  A.  Connecticut  Repubucans. 
viii,  169.     (1809.) 

8653. .    The  times  do  certainly 

render  it  incumbent  on  all  good  citizens,  at- 
tached to  the  rights  and  honor  of  their  coun- 
try, to  bury  in  oblivion  all  internal  differences, 
and  rally  around  the  standard  of  their  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  the  outrages  of  foreign 
nations.  All  attempts  to  enfeeble  and  destroy 
the  exertions  of  the  General  Government,  in 
vindication  of  our  national  rights,  or  to 
loosen  the  bands  of  union  by  alienating  the 
affections  of  the  people,  or  opposing  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  at  so  eventful  a  period, 
merit  the  discountenance  of  all. — To  Gover- 
nor Tompkins,    viii,  153.    (1809.) 

8654.  TJNION  (The  Federal),  Benefits 

of. — Union  for  specified  national  purposes, 
and  particularly  *  *  *  [for]  those  specified 
in    *    *    *    [the]    *    *    *    Federal  compact 

*  ♦  ♦  [is]  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  States.— Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix,  468.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  300. 
(1798.) 

8655.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Bond  of.-— 
The  sacred  bond  which  unites  these  States 
together.— R.  to  A.  Philadelphia  Citizens. 
viii,  144.    (i8og.) 

8656.  UNION  (The  Federal),  (^ment  of 
the. — ^The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the 
heart-blood  of  every  American.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  on  earth  a  government  estab- 
lished on  so  immovable  a  basis. — ^To  MARi>uis 
DE  Lafayette,  vi.  425.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  509. 
(M..  1815.) 

8657.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Cherish.— 
[Our]  Union  cannot  be  too  much  cherished. — 
Refly  TO  Address,    viii,  114.    (1802.) 

8658. .    Cherish   every   measure 

which  may  foster  our  brotherly  Union  and 
perpetuate  a  constitution  of  government,  des- 
tined to  be  the  primitive  and  precious  model 
of  what  is  to  change  the  condition  of  man 
over  the  globe. — To  Edward  Livingston,  vii, 
344.    Ford  ed.,  x,  301.     (M.,  1824.) 

8659.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Gonstita- 
tlon  and.— We  must  take  care  that  ♦  ♦  * 
no  objection  to  the  new  form  [Constitution] 
produces  a  schism  in  our  Union.    This  would 


be  an  incurable  evil,  because  near  friends  fall- 
ing out,  never  reunite  cordially;  whereas,  all 
of  us  going  together,  we  shall  be  sure  to  cure 
the  evils  of  our  new  Constitution  before  they 
do  great  harm.— To  A.  Donald,  ii,  356.  (P., 
1788.) 

8660.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Ck>n8titu- 
tional  encroachments  and. — When  obvious 
encroachments  are  made  on  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  the  bond  of  Union  ceases 
to  be  the  equal  measure  of  justice  to  all  its 
parts. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
454.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

8661.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Cultivate. 
—Our  lot  has  been  cast  by  the  favor  of 
heaven  in  a  country  and  under  circumstances 
highly  auspicious  to  our  peace  and  prosperity* 
and  where  no  pretence  can  arise  for  the  de- 
grading and  oppressive  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  our  happiness  that  honorable  dis- 
tinctions flow  only  from  public  approbation; 
and  that  finds  no  object  in  titled  dignitaries 
and  pageants.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  care- 
fully to  guard  this  happy  state  of  things,  by 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the  disaffection 
of  wealth  and  ambition  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution,  and  by  sacrificing 
all  our  local  and  personal  interests  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Union,  and  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws. — R.  to  A.  Penna. 
Democratic-Republicans,    viii,  163.    (1809.) 

8662.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Dissolu- 
tion of. — I  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  more 
incalculable  evil  than  the  breaking  of  the 
Union  into  two  or  more  parts. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  4. 
(1792.) 

8663. I  have  been  among  the 

most  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union 
would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it 
much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance, 
and  the  direct  consequence  of  this  question; 
[Missouri]  not  by  the  line  which  has  been 
so  confidently  counted  on, — the  laws  of  na- 
ture control  this, — but  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio 
and  Missouri,  or,  more  probably,  the  Missis- 
sippi upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  My 
only  comfort  and  confidence  is,  that  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  this ;  and  I  envy  not  the  pres- 
ent generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the 
fruits  of  their  fathers'  sacrifices  of  life  and 
fortune,  and  of  rendering  de-perate  the  ex- 
periment which  was  to  decice  ultimately 
whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government. 
This  treason  against  human  hope  will  sig- 
nalize their  epoch  in  future  history  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  medal  of  their  predeces- 
sors.— To  William  Short,  vii,  15I&.  (M., 
1820.) 

8664. .    Were    we   to   break    to 

pieces,  it  would  damp  the  hopes  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  good,  and  give  triumph  to  those 
of  the  bad  through  the  whole  enslaved  world. 
As  members,  therefore,  of  the  universal  so- 
ciety of  mankind,  and  standing  in  high  and 
responsible  relation  with  them,  it  is  our  sa- 
cred duty  to  suppress  passion  among  ourselves, 
and  not  to  blast  the  confidence  we  have  in- 
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spired  of  proof  that  a  government  of  reason 
is  better  than  one  of  force.— To  Richard 
Rush,    vii,  183.     (M.,  1820.) 

8665.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Buxx)pe 
and. — Let  us  cling  in  mass  to  our  country  and 
to  one  another,  and  bid  defiance,  as  we  can  if 
united,  to  the  plundering  combinations  of  the 
old  world.— To  Dr.  George  Logan,  vii,  20. 
(M.,  1816.) 

8666.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Expan- 
sion and.— Our  present  federal  limits  are  not 
t«)o  large  for  good  government,  nor  will  the 
increase  of  votes  in  Congress  produce  any  ill 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown  the 
little  divisions  at  present  existing  there.  Our 
confederacy  must  be  viewed  as  the  nest,  from 
which  all  America,  North  and  South,  is  to  be 
peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to 
think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  Conti- 
nent to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards. 
Those  countries  cannot  be  in  better  hands.  My 
fear  is,  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them 
till  our  population  can  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  gain  it  from  them,  piece  by  piece. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must 
have.  This  is  all  we  are  as  yet  ready  to  re- 
ceive.—To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  578.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  188.    (P.,  Jan.  1786.) 

8667.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Family 
of  States. — I  sincerely  wish  that  the  whole 
Union  may  accommodate  their  interests  to 
each  other,  and  play  into  their  hands  mutually 
as  members  of  the  same  family,  that  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  any  one  part  should 
be  viewed  as  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the 
whole.— To  Hugh  Williamson.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  201,     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

8668.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Foreign 
plots  against. — The  request  of  a  communi- 
cation of  any  information,  which  may  have 
been  received  at  any  time  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  [Federal]  Government, 
touching  combinations  with  foreign  nations 
for  dismembering  the  Union,  or  the  corrupt 
receipt  of  money  by  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, can  be  complied  with  but  in  a  partial 
degree.  It  is  well  understood  that,  in  the  first 
or  second  year  of  the  presidency  of  General 
Washington,  information  was  given  to  him 
relating  to  certain  combinations  with  the 
agents  of  a  foreign  government  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union;  which  combina- 
tions had  taken  place  before  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Federal  Government.  This 
information,  however,  is  believed  never  to 
have  been  deposited  in  any  public  office,  or 
left  in  that  of  the  President's  secretary,  these 
having  been  duly  examined,  but  to  have  been 
considered  as  personally  confidential,  and 
therefore,  retained  among  his  private  papers. 
A  communication  from  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to  General  Washington,  is  found  in  the 
office  of  the  President's  secretary,  which, 
though  not  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the 
request  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
communicated,  inasmuch  as  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subjects  of  the  correspond- 


ence of  that   time,   between    certain    for?.' 
agents  and  citizens  of  the  United  State>. 
the  first  or  second  year  of  the  administra:  - 
of   President   Adams,    Andrew  EUlicott.  vt". 
employed  in  designating,  in  conjunction  « 
the   Spanish   authorities  the   boundaries  N 
twccn   the   territories   of  the   United    Stai'- 
and   Spain,   under  the  treaty   with    that  r.^ 
tion,    communicated    to    the    Executive 
the    United    States   papers   and    informat  r.  1 
respecting  the  subjects  of  the  present  inquin    1 
which  were  deposited  in  the  office  of  Stat; 
Copies  of  these  are  now  transmitted  to  t'^   I 
House  of  Representatives,  except  of  a  smz,- 
letter  and  a  reference  from  the  said  Andi^v 
Ellicott,  which  being  expressly  desired  to  ir  ' 
kept  secret,  is,  therefore,  not  communicated 
but  its  contents  can  be  obtained  from  him  ir 
a  more  legal  form,  and  directions  have  bee 
given  to  summon  him  to  appear  as  a  witnes.* 
before  the  court  of  inquiry.  [Wilkinson  cocn 
of  inquiry.]     A  paper  **  on  the  commerce  :: 
Louisiana  ",  bearing  date  of  the  18th  of  April. 
1798,  is  found  in  the  office  of  State,  suppose' 
to  have  been  communicated  by   Mr.    Dan!^ 
Clark,   of   New   Orleans,   then   a   subject  • : 
Spain,  and  now  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the   United    States,    stating^    certar 
commercial   transactions  of  General    Wilkir 
.son,  in  New  Orleans;  an  extract  from  thi>  •- 
now  communicated,  because  it  contains  fac- 
which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  him.    The  destruction  of  the 
War  Office,  by  fire,  in  the  close  of  1800,  ir. 
volved   all    information   it  contained    at   t':: 
date.     The  papers  already  described,   there- 
fore, constitute  the  whole  information  on  th. 
subjects,  deposited  in  the  public  offices,  durhs 
the  preceding  administrations,  as  far  as  b-- 
yet  been  found ;  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  thr.: 
there  may  be  no  others,  because  the  pape^^  <  ■ 
the  office  being  filed,  for  the  most  part,  a' 
phabetically,  unless  aided  by  the  suggc^i.T 
of  any  particular  name  which  may  have  ffive" 
such  information,  nothing  short  of  a  care  ft! 
examination  of  the  papers  in  the  offices  gen- 
erally,    could     authorize     such     affirmatitxi 
About  a  twelvemonth  after  I  came  to  the  a-' 
ministration  of  the  government.    Mr.    Clar* 
gave  some  verbal  information  to  myself,  a- 
well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  relating  to 
the  same  combination  for  the  dismembermcr: 
of  the  Union.    He  was  listened  to  freely,  an-.' 
he  then  delivered  the  letter  of  Governor  Gz- 
goso,  addressed  to  himself,  of  which  a  o?py 
is  now  communicated.     After  his   return   :•' 
New  Orleans,  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretan 
of  State  other  papers,  with  a  request,  thr.:. 
after  perusal,  they  should  be  burned.     Thv 
however,  was  not  done,  and  he   was   s<>  in- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  tha: 
they    would   be   held    subject    to    his    order 
These  papers  have  not  yet  been  found  in  I'rc 
office.    A  letter,  therefore,  has  been  addrc--ci 
to  the  former  chief  clerk,  who  may,  perhaps 
give  information  respecting  them.     As  far  a- 
our  memories  enable  us  to  say,  they  relate-! 
only  to  the  combinations  before   spoken  *^i 
and  not  at  all  to  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money 
by  any  officer  of  the  United  States:    conse- 
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luently,  they  respected  what  was  considered 
IS  a  dead  matter,  known  to  the  preceding 
idministrations,  and  offering  nothing  new  to 
rail  for  investigations,  which  those  nearest  the 
iates  of  the  transactions  had  not  thought 
>roper  to  institute.  In  the  course  of  the  com- 
nunications  made  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
ronspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  I  sometimes  re- 
reived  letters,  some  of  them  anonymous,  some 
inder  names  true  or  false,  expressing  sus- 
)icions  and  insinuations  against  General  Wil- 
cinson.  But  only  one  of  them  and  that 
inonymous,  specified  any  particular  fact,  and 
hat  fact  was  one  of  those  which  had  already 
>een  communicated  to  a  former  administra- 
ion.  No  other  information  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  request  of  the  House  is  known  to 
lave  been  received  by  any  department  of  the 
iiovemment  from  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Federal  Government.  That  which  has 
ecently  been  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  them  to  me,  is  the 
irst  direct  testimony  ever  made  known  to 
ne,  charging  General  Wilkinson  with  the  cor- 
iipt  receipt  of  money ;  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
esentatives  may  be  assured  that  the  duties 
vhich  this  information  devolves  on  me  shall 
)e  exercised  with  rigorous  impartiality. 
Should  any  want  of  power  in  the  court  to 
rompel  the  rendering  of  testimony,  obstruct 
hat  full  and  impartial  inquiry,  which  alone 
•an  establish  guilt  or  innocence,  and  satisfy 
justice,  the  legislative  authority  only  will  be 
competent  to  the  remedy.* — Special  Mes- 
iAGE.    viii,  go.     (Jan.  1808.) 

8669.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Love  for. 
—Sincere  love  I  shall  forever  strive  to  culti- 
vate with  all  our  sister  States.— To  the 
President  of  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  298. 
:Wg.,  1780.) 

8670.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Massa- 
ihusetts  federalists  and. — The  design  of 
he  leading  federalists,  then  having  direction 
3f  the  State  [Massachusetts],  to  take  ad  van- 
:age  of  the  first  war  with  England  to  separate 
he  Northeast  States  from  the  Union  has  dis- 
ressingly  impaired  our  future  confidence  in 
hem.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  must 
io  them  full  justice,  and  make  the  fault  all 
heir  own,  should  the  last  hope  of  human  lib- 
erty be  destined  to  receive  its  final  stab  from 
hem.— To  Dr.  William  Eustis.  Ford  ed., 
X,  237.     (M.,  Oct.  1809.) 

8671.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Miseries 
>f  secession. — What  would  you  think  of  a 
discourse  on  the  benefit  of  the  Union  and 
ni series  which  would  follow  a  separation  of 
:he  States,  to  be  exemplified  in  the  eternal 
ind  wasting  wars  of  Europe,  in  the  pillage 
md  profligacy  to  which  these  lead,  and  the 
ibject  oppression  and  degradation  to  which 
:hey  reduce  its  inhabitants?  Painted  by  your 
/ivid  pencil,  what  could  make  deeper  impres- 

♦  In  a  sabsequent  messasfe  Jefferson  informed  Con- 
rress  that  the  Clark  letters  had  been  found  and 
ransmitted  some  extracts  from  them.  Ar  to  com- 
binations with  foreign  agents  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union  they  contained  nothing  new,  '*  nor 
lave  we  found  any  intimation  of  the  corrupt  receipt 
>f  money  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States  from 
»ny  foreign  nation  ".—Editor. 


sions,  and  what  impressions  could  come  more 
home  to  our  concerns,  or  kindle  a  livelier 
sense  of  our  present  blessings? — ^To  Mr. 
Ogilvie.    V,  605.     (M.,  181 1.) 

8672.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Nourish.— 
Possessed  of  the  blessing  of  self-government, 
and  of  such  a  portion  of  civil  liberty  as  no 
other  civilized  nation  enjoys,  it  now  behooves 
us  to  guard  and  preserve  them  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  by  which 
they  were  acquired,  and  especially  to  nourish 
that  Union  which  is  their  sole  guarantee. — 
R.  TO  A.  New  London  Plymouth  SoaETV. 
viii,  166.     (1809.) 

8673.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia  and.— I  wish  and  hope  you 
may  consent  to  be  added  to  our  [Virginia] 
Assembly  itself.  There  is  no  post  where  you 
can  render  greater  services,  without  going  out 
of  your  State.  Let  but  this  block  stand  firm 
on  its  basis,  and  Pennsylvania  do  the  same, 
our  Union  will  be  perpetual,  *and  our  General 
Government  kept  within  the  bounds  and  form 
of  the  Constitution. — To  James  Madison,  iv 
162.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  no.    (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

8674.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Bock  of 

safety. — A  solid  Union  is  the  best  rock  of  our 
safety.— To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  260.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

8676. .    To  cherish  the  Federal 

Union  as  the  only  rock  of  our  safety,  *  *  * 
[is  one  of]  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to 
guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings. — 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  21.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  187.     (Dec.  1802.) 

8676.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Safety  in. 

— It  is  a  momentous  truth,  and  happilv  of 
universal  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that 
our  safety  rests  on  the  preservation  of  our 
Union. — To  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 
iv,  397-     (W..  May  1801.) 

8677. .    I    trust   the    Union    of 

these  States  will  ever  be  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  their  safety,  their  prosperity  and 
glory,  and  all  attempts  to  sever  it,  will  be 
frowned  on  with  reprobation  and  abhorrence. 
— To  (Governor  Tompkins.  viii,  153. 
(1809.) 

8678.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Sectional 
ascendency.— If  on  a  temporary  superiority 
of  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scis- 
sion of  the  Union,  no  federal  government  can 
ever  exist. — To  John  Taylor,  iv,  246.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  264.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

8679.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Self-gov- 
ernment and. — I  regret  that  I  am  now  to 
die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of 
themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  ac- 
quire self-government  and  happiness  to  their 
country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise 
and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that 
my  only  consolation  is  to  be,  that  I  live  not  to 
weep  over  it.  If  they  would  but  dispassion- 
ately weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw 
away,  against  an  abstract  principle  more 
likely  to  be  effected  by  union  than  by  scission, 
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they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpe- 
trate this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and 
of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world.— 
To  John  Holmes,  vii,  i6o.  Ford  kd.,  x,  158. 
(M.,  1820.) 

8680.  TTNION  (The  Federal),  Sheet 
anchor. — The  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at 
home  and  safety  abroad.— First  Inaugural 
Address,    viii,  4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.    (1801.) 

8681 .  To  preserve  the  repub- 
lican form  and  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  cleave  to  the  salutary  distribution  of 
powers  which  that  has  established,  are  the 
two  sheet  anchors  of  our  Union.  If  driven 
from  either,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  founder- 
ing.—To  William  Johnson,  vii,  298.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  232.     (M.,  1823.) 

8682.  TTNION  (The  Federal),  State 
rights  and.— I  am  for  preserving  to  the 
States  the  powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the 
Union,  and  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  its 
constitutional  share  in  the  division  of  powers ; 
and  I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the  powers 
of  the  States  to  the  General  Government,  and 
all  those  of  that  Government  to  the  Executive 
branch.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  327.     (Pa.,  I7Q9) 

8683.  TTNIOM'  (The  Federal),  Strength. 
— If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  re- 
publican form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as 
monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left 
free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some 
lionest  men  fear  that  a  republican  government 
cannot  be  strong;  that  this  Government  is 
not  strong  enough.  But  would  the  honest 
patriot,  in  full  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
abandon  a  Government  which  has  so  far  kept 
us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  vis- 
ionary fear  that  this  Government,  the  world's 
best  hope,  may  by  possibility  want  energy  to 
preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I  believe  this, 
on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on 
earth.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  one  where 
every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would  fly 
to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet 
invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  per- 
^onal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?  Or  have  we  found 
angels,  in  the  forms  of  kings,  to  govern  him? 
Let  history  answer  this  question.— First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  3. 
(1801.) 

8684.  UNION  (The  Federal),  War  and. 
—If  we  engage  in  a  war  during  our  present 
passions,  and  our  present  weakness  in  some 
quarters,  our  Union  runs  the  greatest  risk  of 
not  coming  out  of  that  war  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  enters  it.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
188.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  150.     (M.,  June  1797) 

8685.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Washing- 
ton and. — I  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  more 
incalculable  evil  than  the  breaking  of  the 
Union  into  two  or  more  parts.  Yet  when  we 
review  the  mass  which  opposed  the  original 


coalescence,    when    we   consider    that    it  Ut 
chiefly  in  the  Southern  quarter,  that  the  Leg 
islature  have  availed  themselves  of  no  occ- 
sion  of  allaying  it,  but  on  the  contrary  when- 
ever the  Northern  and  Southern   prejuusca 
have  come  into  conflict,  the  latter  have  beta 
sacrificed  and  the  former  soothed;    that  the 
owers  of  the  [public]  debt  are  in  the  Southtm' 
and  the  holders  of  it  in  the  Northern  div 
sion ;  that  the  anti-federal  champions  are  n ja 
strengthened  in  argument  by  the  fulfUmen:  01 
their  predictions;  that  this  has  been  broagb 
about  by  the  monarchical   federalists   them- 
selves, who,  having  been   for  the  new  gov 
emment  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  men-  I 
archy,  have  themselves  adopted  the  very  con-  1 
structions  of  the  Constitution,  of  which,  whcc 
advocating  its  acceptance  before  the  triburi!  ' 
of  the  people,  they  declared  it  insusceptible:  | 
that  the  republican  federalists,  who  espou^ci 
the  same  government  for  its  intrinsic  n3erU>. 
are  disarmed  of  their  weapons;   that   which 
they  denied  as  prophecy,  having  now  beo-»r.t 
true  history,  who  can  be  sure  that  these  thing- 
may  not  proselyte  the  small  number   which 
was   wanting  to  place  the  maiority   on   \:.t 
other  side?    And  this  is  the  event  at  which  i 
tremble,  and  to  prevent  which  I  consider  yom 
[President    Washington]    continuing    at    th; 
head  of  affairs  as  of  the  last  importance.    Tnc 
confidence  of  the  whole  Union  is  centred  is 
you.     Your  being  at  the  helm,  will  be  more 
than  answer  to  every  argument  which  can  K 
used   to  alarm   and  lead   the  people    in    an> 
quarter  into  violence  and   secession.     Norr 
and  South  will  hang  together,  if  they  havf 
you  to  hang  on ;  and,  if  the  first  correction  of 
a    numerous    representation     [in    Congre^>! 
should  fail  in  its  effect,  your  presence    wi.. 
give  time  for  trying  others  not  inconsi>ier»t 
with  the  Union  and  peace  of  the  States. — T 
President  Washington,    iii,  363.     Ford  eh. 
vi,  4.     (Pa..  May  1792.) 

8686.  UNION  (The  Federal),  \iresteni 
interests  and. — Our  true  interest  will  be  be-t 
promoted  by  making  all  the  just  claims  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  wherever  situated,  our  ohx  . 
by  urging  and  enforcing  them  with  t'". 
weight  of  our  whole  influence;  and  by  exer- 
cising in  *  *  *  ,  every  *  *  *  instance, 
a  just  government  in  their  concerns,  nr.-j 
making  common  cause  even  where  our  s^ji^- 
arate  interest  would  seem  opposed  to  their-. 
No  other  conduct  can  attach  us  together 
and  on  this  attachment  depends  our  happi- 
ness.—To  James  Monroe,  i,  605.  Ford  ei> 
iv,  263.    (P..  1786.) 

8687. .    This  measure    [dividir.c 

the  Western  country  into  fewer  and  smal'cT 
States]   with  the  disposition  to  shut  up   the 
Mississippi,  gives  me  serious  apprehension-^  ci 
the  severance  of  the  Eastern  and    Western 
parts  of  our  confederacy.    It  might  have  been 
made  the  interest  of  the  Western  States   t 
remain  united  with  us.  by  managing  their  H- 
terests  honestly,  and  for  their  own  good,    Bu* 
the  moment  we  sacrifice  their  interests  to  oirr 
own,  they  will  see  it  is  better  to  govern  thcr^ 
selves.    The  moment  they  resolve  to  do  thi^ 
the  point  is  settled.    A  forced  connection  i> 
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leither  our  interest,  nor  within  our  power. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  333. 
[P.,  Dec.  1786.) 

8688. .    I  fear,  from  an  expres- 

iion  in  your  letter,  that  the  people  pf  Kentucky 
hink  of  separating,  not  only  from  Virginia 
[in  which  they  are  right),  but  also  from  the 
Confederacy.  I  own,  I  should  think  this  a 
nost  calamitous  event,  and  such  an  one  as 
very  good  citizen  on  both  sides  should  set 
limself  against. — To  Archibald  Stuart,  i, 
,18.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  188.    (P.,  Jan.  1786.) 

8689. .    Whether  we  remain  in 

)ne  confederacy,  or  break  into  Atlantic  and 
vlississippi  confederacies,  I  believe  not  very 
mportant  to  the  happiness  of  either  part. 
Those  of  the  western  confederacy  will  be  as 
tiiich  our  children  and  descendants  as  those 
)f  the  eastern,  and  I  feel  myself  as  much 
dcntified  with  that  country,  in  future  time, 
s  with  this;  and  did  I  now  foresee  a  separa- 
ion  at  some  future  day,  yet  I  should  feel  the 
luty  and  the  desire  to  promote  the  western 
nterests  as  zealously  as  the  eastern,  doing  all 
he  good  for  both  portions  of  our  future 
amily  which  should  fall  within  my  power. — 
To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  525.  Ford 
:d.,  viii,  295.     (W.,  Jan.   1804.)      See  Cen- 

■RALIZATION,   COLONIES,   CONFEDERATION,  CoN- 

iTiTUTioN,  Federal  Government  and  United 
States. 

8690.  UNITED  STATES,  Assumption 
>£  title. — We,  therefore,  the  representatives 
)f  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Gen- 
iral  Congress  assembled,  do  in  the  name, 
ind  by  the  authority  of  the  good  peo- 
)le  of  these  States  reject  and  renounce 
ill  allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  kings 
>f  Great  Britain  and  all  others  who  may 
lereafter  claim  by,  through,  or  under  them; 
ve  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connection 
vhich  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be- 
vveen  tis  and  the  people  or  parliament  of 
Ireat  Britain:  and  finally  we  do  assert  and 
leclare  these  Colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
>endent  States;  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
)endent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
var.  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
ish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
hings  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
io.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
AC  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
>iir  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.* — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
[efferson. 

♦  Conpfrcss  chancre d  the  above  so  as  to  make  it  read 
•  We.  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assem- 
jlfd.  appealing:  to  the  Supreme  Jud^e  of  the  World 
or  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name, 
ind  bv  the  authority  of  the  f^ood  people  of  these 
Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
jnited  Colonies  are,  and  of  rijfht  ought  to  be,  FREE 
^ND  independent  STATES:  that  they  are  absolved 
:ro«n  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
:>olttic<l  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
3reat  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  toUlly  dissolved  : 
md  tha^  as  free  and  independent  States,  they 
lave  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
illiances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
lets  and  things  which  INDEPENDENT  States  may  of 
•ight  do.    And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 


8691.  UNITED  STATES,  Benign  influ- 
ence.—The  station  which  we  occupy  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  is  honorable,  but 
awful.  Trusted  with  the  destinies  of  this 
solitary  republic  of  the  world  the  only  monu- 
ment of  human  rights,  and  the  sole  depositary 
of  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment, whence  it  is  to  be  lighted  up  in 
other  regions  of  the  earth,  if  other  regions  of 
the  earth  shall  ever  become  susceptible  of  its 
benign  influence.  All  mankind  ought  then, 
with  us,  to  rejoice  in  its  prosperous,  and 
sympathize  in  its  adverse  fortunes,  as  invol- 
ving everything  dear  to  man.  And  to  what 
sacrifices  of  interest,  or  convenience,  ought 
not  these  considerations  to  animate  us?  To 
what  compromises  of  opinion  and  inclination, 
to  maintain  harmony  and  union  among  our- 
selves, and  to  preserve  from  all  danger  this 
hallowed  ark  of  human  hope  and  happiness. 
— R.  TO  A.  Citizens  of  Washington,  viii, 
157.    (1809.) 

8692.  UNITED  STATES,  Continental 
influence. — When  our  strength  shall  permit 
us  to  give  the  law  of  our  hemisphere  it 
shoiild  be  that  the  meridian  of  the  mid-At- 
lantic should  be  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween peace  and  war,  on  this  side  of  which 
no  act  of  hostility  should  be  committed,  and 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  in  peace  to- 
gether.—To  Dr.  Crawford,    vi,  33.     (1812.) 

8693.  UNITED  STATES,  Destinies  of .— 
A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and 
fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the 
rich  productions  of  their  industry,  engaged  in 
commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power  and 
forget  right,  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye, — when  I  con- 
template these  transcendent  objects,  and  see 
the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of 
this  beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue 
and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from 
the  contemplation,  and  humble  myself  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  i.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2. 
(1801.) 

8694.  UNITED  STATES,  Disputed  ter- 
ritory.—Spain  sets  up  a  claim  to  possessions 
within  the  State  of  Georgia,  founded  on  her 
having  rescued  them  by  force  from  the  Brit- 
ish, during  the  late  war.  The  following  view 
of  the  subject  seems  to  admit  no  reply:  The 
several  States,  now  comprising  the  United 
States  of  America,  were,  from  their  first  es- 
tablishment, separate  and  distinct  societies, 
dependent  on  no  other  society  of  men  what- 
ever. They  continued  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective governments  the  executive  magis- 
trate who  presided  over  the  one  they  had  left, 
and  thereby  secured,  in  effect,  a  constant 
amity  with  that  nation.  In  this  stage  of  their 
government,  their  several  boundaries  were 
fixed ;  and  particularly  the  southern  boundary 
of  Georgia,  the  only  one  now  in  question,  was 
established  at  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  from 
the  Apalachicola  westwardly;  and  the  west- 

with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  out 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."— Editor 
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era  boundary,  originally  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  reduced  to  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi.  The  part  which 
our  chief  magistrate  took  in  a  war  waged 
against  us  by  the  nation  among  whom  he  re- 
sided, obliged  us  to  discontinue  him,  and  to 
name  one  within  every  State.  In  the  course 
of  this  war,  we  were  joined  by  France  as  an 
ally,  and  by  Spain  and  Holland  as  associates 
having  a  common  enemy.  Each  sought  that 
common  enemy  wherever  they  could  find  him. 
France,  on  our  invitation,  landed  a  large  army 
within  our  territories,  continued  it  with  us 
two  years,  and  aided  us  in  recovering  sundry 
places  from  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  But 
she  did  not  pretend  to  keep  possession  of 
the  places  rescued.  Spain  entered  into  the  re- 
mote western  part  of  our  territory,  dislodged 
the  common  enemy  from  several  of  the  posts 
they  held  therein,  to  the  annoyance  of  Spain ; 
and  perhaps  thought  it  necessary  to  remain  in 
some  of  them,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
their  return.  We,  in  like  manner,  dislodged 
them  from  several  posts  in  the  same  western 
territory,  to  wit:  Vincennes,  Cahokia,  Kas- 
kaskia,  &c.,  rescued  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
tained constantly  afterwards  both  them  and 
the  territory  under  our  possession  and  gov- 
ernment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Great 
Britain,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  by 
treaty  acknowledged  our  Independence,  and 
our  boundary,  to  wit,  the  Mississippi  to  the 
West,  and  the  completion  of  the  31st  degree, 
&c.,  to  the  South.  In  her  treaty  with  Spain, 
concluded  seven  weeks  afterwards,  to  wit, 
January  20th,  1783,  she  ceded  to  her  the  two 
Floridas  (which  had  been  defined  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  1763),  and  Minorca;  and  by  the 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  Spain  agreed  to 
restore  without  compensation,  all  the  terri- 
tories conquered  by  her,  and  not  included  in 
the  treaty  either  under  the  head  of  cessions 
or  restitutions,  that  is  to  say,  all  except  Min- 
orca and  the  Floridas.  According  to  this  stip- 
ulation, Spain  was  expressly  bound  to  have 
delivered  up  the  possessions  she  had  taken 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  to  Great  Britain, 
if  they  were  conquests  on  Great  Britain,  who 
was  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  United  States; 
or  rather  she  should  have  delivered  them 
over  to  the  United  States  themselves,  as  stand- 
ing, quoad  hoc,  in  the  place  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. And  she  was  bound  by  natural  right  to 
deliver  them  to  the  same  United  States  on  a 
much  stronger  ground,  as  the  real  and  only 
proprietors  of  those  places  which  she  had 
taken  possession  of,  in  a  moment  of  danger, 
without  having  had  any  cause  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  to  whom  they  belonged,  and 
without  having  declared  any ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, conducting  herself  in  other  respects  as 
a  friend  and  associate. — (Vattel,  L.  3,  122.) 
—Mississippi  River  Instructions,  vii,  570. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  461.     (1792.) 

8695. .     Should     Spain    pretend 

*  *  *  that  there  was  a  secret  article  of 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  agreeing  if,  at  the  close  of  the  [Rev- 
olutionary! war,  the  latter  .should  retain  the 
Floridas,  that  then  the  southern  boundary  of 


Georgia  should  be  the  completion  of  the  pi 
degree  of  North  latitude,  the  commisMvf.eri 
[appointed  to  negotiate  with  Spain  10  secirf  j 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississif^i].  m^y  I 
safely  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  re-  1 
fuse  conference  on  any  such  postulatum.    Or.  | 
should  they  find  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
argument  on  the  subject,  they  will,  of  cour5<  I 
do  it  hypothetical  ly ;   and   in   that   way  mi)  ' 
justly  say,  on  the  part  of  the  United  S:ate>: 
"  Suppose  that  the  United  States,  exhau-tii 
by  a  bloody  and  expensive  war  with  Grcit 
Britain,  might  have  been  willing  to  have  per- 
chased  peace  by  relinquishing,  under  a  par- 
ticular contingency,  a  small  part  of  their  w- 
ritory,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  Um*  i 
States,  recruited  and  better  or^nized,  mu  i 
relinquish  the  same  territory  to  Spain  without 
striking  a  blow.    The  United  States,  too,  ha\c 
irrevocably  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  j'- 
by    a    new    Constitution,    which    guaranttt> 
every  State  against  the  invasion  of  its  icrr- 
tory.     A  disastrous   war,   indeed,    might,  b> 
necessity,  supersede  this  stipulation  (as  nece>- 
sity  is  above  all  law),  and  oblige  them  tr- 
abandon  a  part  of  a  State ;  but  nothing  >b«  rr 
of  this  can  justify,  or  obtain  such  an  aband*"-- 
ment. — Mississippi  River  Instructions,    ^  . 
572.    Ford  ed.,  v,  463.     (1792.) 


.    It  is  an  established  prip- 

ciple,  that  conquest  gives  only  an   inchoati 
right,  which  does  not  become  perfect  till  cot- 
firmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  a  »-c 
nunciation   or   abandonment  by   the    forav 
proprietor.       Had    Great   Britain    been    tl:- 
former  proprietor,  she  was  so  far  from  c  r, 
firming  to  Spain  the  right  to  the  territor>-  • 
Georgia,  invaded  by  Spain,  that  she  expre--- : 
relinquished  to  the  United  States  any  ric 
that  might  remain   in  her;  and   afterw:^: 
completed  that  relinquishment  by   procnr  "-v 
and  consolidating  with  it  the  agreement 
Spain  herself  to  restore  such  territory  with  = 
compensation.     It  is  still  more  palpable    th 
a  war  existing  between  two  nations,  as  Sp- 
and  Great  Britain,  could  give  to  neither  t^ 
right  to  seize  and  appropriate  the    territv  ■ 
of  a  third,  which  is  even  neutral,  much  >  - 
which    is   an   associate    in   the    war.    as   :- 
United  States  were  with  Spain.    See,  on  t  ^ 
subject,  Grotius,  L.   3,   c.  6  §  26.      Purrr 
dorf,  L.  8,  c.  6.  §  17,  23.    Vattel,  L.  3  §  lu: 
198. — Mississippi  River  Instructions.     ^ 
572.    Ford  ED.,  V,  463.    (1792) 

8697. .    A  disastrous  war  mis: 

by  necessity,   supersede  this  stipulation   |: 
provision    of    the    Constitution    guaraniee  r^ 
every  State  against  the  invasion  of  its  ter- 
tory]    (as   necessity  is  above   all    law),  i 
oblige  them  to  abandon  a  part  of  a  State ;  '•• 
nothing  short  of  this  can  justify,   or  o  \ 
such    an    abandonment. — Mississippi    R:\  ■ 
Instructions,      vii,  573.      Ford  ed.,  v    ^^ 
(1792.) 

8698.  TTNITEB   STATB8»    Snduring.- 

When  the  General  Government  shall  bcc" 
incompetent  t^o  the  objects  of  sovemTr. 
specially  assigned  to  it]  instead  of  tlyirii: 
monarchy  or  that  tranquillity  which  it  i-^  : 
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der  which  we  must  acquiesce.  A  forty  years' 
experience  of  popular  assemblies  has  taught 
me  that  you  must  give  them  time  for  every 
step  you  take.  If  too  hard  pushed,  they 
balk,  and  the  machine  retrogrades. — To  Joel 
Barlow,  v.  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  168.  (W., 
Dec.  1807.) 

8730.  UNTVEBSITY  OF  VIBOINIA, 
Aim  of.— Our  aim  [is]  the  securing  to  our 
country  a  full  and  perpetual  institution  for  all 
the  useful  sciences;  one  which  will  restore  us 
to  our  former  station  in  the  confederacy.  *  *  * 
Patience  and  perseverance  on  our  part  will  se- 
cure the  blessed  end.  If  we  shrink,  it  is  gone 
forever. — To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  239. 
(M.,  1822.) 

8731.  UNIVEBSITY  OF  VIBGINIAy 
Basis  of. — This  institution  of  my  native 
State,  the  hobby  of  mv  old  age,  will  be  based 
on  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
to  explore  and  to  expose  every  subject  suscepti- 
ble of  its  contemplation. — To  Destutt  Tracy. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  174.     (M.,  1820.) 

8732. .  This  institution  (Uni- 
versity of  Virginia)  will  be  based  on  the  illimit- 
able freedom  of  the  human  mind.  For  here  we 
are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  as  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it. — To  Mr.  Roscoe.  vii, 
196.     (M.,  1820.) 

8733.  XTNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBOINIA, 

Discipline. — ^The  rock  which  I  most  dread  is 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  that 
on  which  most  of  our  public  schools  labor.  The 
insubordination  of  our  youth  is  now  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  their  education.  We  may  lessen 
the  difficulty,  perhaps,  by  avoiding  too  much 
government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observ- 
ances, none  which  shall  merely  multiply  oc- 
casions for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience  and  re- 
volt by  referring  to  the  more  discreet  of  them- 
selves the  minor  discipline,  the  graver  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  in  'Edinburgh. — To  George 
TiCKNOR.   vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

8734.  XTNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBOINIA, 

Elective  studies.— I  am  not  fully  informed 
of  the  practices  at  Harvard,  but  there  is  one 
from  which  we  shall  certainly  vary,  although 
it  has  been  copied,  I  believe,  by  nearly  every 
college  and  academy  in  the  United  States.  That 
is,  the  holding  the  students  all  to  one  prescribed 
course  of  reading,  and  disallowing  exclusive 
application  to  those  branches  only  which  are 
to  qualify  them  for  the  particular  vocations 
to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  them  uncontrolled  choice  in 
the  lectures  they  shall  choose  to  attend,  and 
re<^uire  elementary  qualification  only,  and  suf- 
ficient a^e.  Our  institution  will  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can  with- 
out consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition :  of 
letting  every  one  come  and  listen  to  whatever 
he  thinks  may  improve  the  condition  of  h'S 
mind. — To  George  Tick  nor.  vii,  300.  (M., 
1823.) 

8785.  UNIVEBSITY    OF    VIBGINIA, 

Puture  of.— I  contemplate  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  the  future  bulwark  of  the  human 
mind  in  this  hemisphere. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,     vii,  172.     (M.,  1820.) 

873G. .    I    had    hoped    that    we 

should  open  with  the  next  year  an  institution 
on  whch  the  fortunes  of  our  country  may  de- 


pend more  than  may  meet  the  p^eneral  eye- 
To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  204.  (^ 
1821.) 

8787. .     I  hope  the  University  0 

Virginia  will  prove  a  blessing  to  my  own  Sutc 
and  not  unuseful  perhaps  to  some  others. — T< 
Edward  Livingston,     vii,  405.     (M.,  1825.) 

8738.  XTNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBOINIA 

Oovemment  and. — I  fear  not  to  say  thai 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  i 
majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  State  will  hav< 
been  educated  here.  They  shall  carry  hend 
the  correct  principles  of  our  day,  and  you  maj 
count  assuredly  that  they  will  exhibit  their  coun- 
try in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has 
never  known,  either  in  our  days,  or  those  ol 
our  forefathers. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  vii,  429 
Ford  ed.,  x,  357.     (M.,  1825.) 

8739.  UNIVEBSITY  OP  VIBGINIA, 
Historical  course.-^In  modem  history,  there 
are  but  two  nations  with  whose  course  it  is  in- 
teresting to  us  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  to 
wit :  France  and  England.  For  the  former. 
Millot's  General  History  of  France  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  the  period  when  i  Davila  commences. 
He  should  be  followed  by  Perefixe,  Sully,  Vol- 
taire's Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  LacreteUes 
XVIIIme.  Siecle,  MarmonteFs  Regence,  Fou- 
longion's  French  Revolution,  and  Madame  de 
Stael's,  making  up  by  a  succession  of  particular 
history,  the  general  one  which  they  want. — To 
.     vii,  412.     (M.,  1825.) 

8740. Hume,     with     Brodie. 

should  be  the  last  histories  of  England  to  be 
read  [in  the  University  of  Virginia  course]. 
If  first  read.  Hume  makes  [his  reader]  an  En- 
glish tory,  whence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  American 
toryism.  But  there  is  a  history  by  Baxter,  in 
which,  abridging  somewhat  by  leaving  out  some 
entire  incidents  as  less  interesting  now  than 
when  Hume  wrote,  he  has  given  the  rest  in 
the  identical  words  of  Hume,  except  that  when 
he  comes  to  a  fact  falsified,  he  states  it  truly, 
and  when  to  a  suppression  of  truth,  he  supplies 
it,  never  otherwise  changing  a  word.  It  is. 
in  fact,  an  editic  expurgation  of  Hume.  Those 
who  shrink  from  the  volume  of  Rapin,  may  read 
this  first,  and  from  this  lay  a  first  foundation  in 

a  basis  of  truth. — To .  vii,  414.    (M., 

1825.) 

8741.  UNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBOINIA, 

Jefferson's  last  service. — Our  University  is 
the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service 
I  can  render  my  country. — To  J.  Correa.  vii. 
183.     Ford  ed.,  x,  163.     (M.,  1820.) 

8742. .  It  is  the-  last  act  of  use- 
fulness I  can  render,  and  could  I  see  it  open 
I  would  not  ask  an  hour  more  of  life. — ^To 
Spencer  Roane,  vii,  212.  Ford  ed.,  x,  189. 
(M..  1821.) 

8743. .  The  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  last  object  for  which  I  shall  obtrude 
myself  on  the  public  observation. — To  Edward 
Livingston,     vii,  405.     (M.,    1825.) 

8744.  .    I   am   closing   the  last 

scenes  of  my  life  by  fashioning  and  fostering 
an  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.  I  hope  its  influence 
on  their  virtue,  freedom,  fame,  and  happiness 
will  be  salutary  and  permanent. — To  A.  B. 
Woodward,  vii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  x,  342.  (M.. 
1825.) 

8745.  UNIVEB81T7    07    VI&OIKIA, 

Necessity    for. — I    have    wondered    at   the 
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change  of  political  principles  wh'ch  has  taken 
place  in  many  in  this  State  [Virginia],  however 
much  less  than  in  others.  I  am  still  more 
alarmed  to  see,  in  the  other  States^  the  general 
political  dispositions  of  those  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
Nor  are  all  the  academies  of  this  State  free  from 
grounds  of  uneasiness.  I  have  great  confidence 
m  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general: 
but  it  requires  a  great  deal  to  get  the  better  of 
notions  which  our  tutors  have  instilled  into  our 
minds  while  incapable  of  questioning  them, 
and  to  rise  superior  to  antipathies  strongly 
rooted,  fiowever.  I  suppose  when  the  evil  rises 
to  a  certain  height,  a  remedy  will  be  found,  if 
the  case  admits  any  other  than  the  prudence 
of  parents  and  guardians. — ^To  Jeremiah  Moor. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  455.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8746 .  How  many  of  our  youths 

Harvard  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of  anti-. 
Missourianism,  I  know  not;  but  a  gentleman 
lately  from  Princeton,  told  me  he  saw  there  the 
list  of  the  students  at  that  place,  and  that  more 
than  half  were  V-rginians.  These  will  return 
home,  no  doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sa- 
cred principles  of  our  Holy  Alliance  of  restric- 
tionists. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  20a.  (M., 
i8ai.) 

8747, .    The  reflections  that  the 

boys  of  this  aee  are  to  be  the  men  of  the  next ; 
that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  holy 
charge  which  we  are  cnerishing  to  deliver  over 
to  them ;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of 
wisdom  for  them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future 
generations;  that  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  we 
bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  con- 
solation of  seeing  our  sons  rising  under  a 
luminous  tuition,  to  destinies  of  hi^h  promise; 
these  are  considerations  which  will  occur  to 
all :  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  -n  our 
horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornado, 
sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately 
marked  out  between  different  portions  of  our 
confederacy  is  such  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  ob- 
literated, and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who 
are  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to 
fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds  ana  affec- 
tions of  our  youtb.  If,  as  has  been  estimated, 
we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  the  northern  seminaries,  for  the  "nstruction 
of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  there  five 
hundred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and 
principles  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own 
country.  This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals 
of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once, 
will  be  beyond  remedy.  We  are  now  certainly 
furnishing  recruits  to  their  school. — To  General 
Breckenridge.     vii,  204.     (M.,  1821.) 

8748.  UNIVBBSITY  OP    VIBQINIA, 

Novelties  in.— There  are  some  novelties  in 
[the  University  of  Virginia].  Of  that  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  principles  of  government,  you 
express  your  approbation.  They  will  be  found- 
ed in  the  rights  of  man.  That  of  agriculture. 
I  am  sure,  you  will  approve;  and  that  also  of 
Anglo-Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  left 
us  in  that  type  and  dialect,  must  be  the  text 
books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners,  they  will 
imbibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles 
of  govci-nment. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
361.     (M.,  1824.) 

8749.  TJNTVBBSITY  OP    VIBGINIA, 

Opposition  to. — An  opposition  [to  the  Uni- 
vcrsityl  has  been  got  up.  That  of  our  alma 
mater,  William  and  Mary,  -s  not  of  much 
weight.  She  must  descend  into  the  secondary 
rank  of  academies  of  preparation  for  the  Uni- 


versity. The  serious  •  enemies  are  the  priests 
of  the  different  religious  sects,  to  whose  spells 
on  the  human  mind  its  improvement  is  ominous. 
Their  pulpits  are  now  resounding  with  denun- 
ciations against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper 
whom  they  charge  as  a  monetheist  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  tritheism. — ^To  William  Short. 
vii^  157.     (M.,  1820.)    See  Cooper. 

8750. .  You  say  my  "  handwri- 
ting and  my  letters  have  great  effect  at  Rich- 
mond ".  I  am  sensible  of  the  kindness  with 
which  this  encouragement  is  held  up  to  me.  But 
my  views  of  their  effect  are  verjr  different. 
When  I  retired  from  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  I  thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I 
retired  with  a  good  degree  of  public  favor,  and 
that  my  conduct  in  omce  had  been  considered 
by  one  party  at  least  with  approbation  and  with 
acquiescence  by  the  other.  But  the  attempt 
[University  of  Virginia],  in  which  I  have 
embarked  so  earnestly  to  procure  an  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  condition  of  my  native  State, 
although,  perhaps,  in  other  States  it  may  have 
strengthened  good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly 
weakened  them  within  our  own.  The  attempt 
ran  foul  of  so  manv  local  interests,  of  so  many 
personal  views,  and  so  much  ignorance,  and  I 
have  been  considered  as  so  particularly  its  pro- 
moter, that  I  see  evidently  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  towards  myself.  I  cannot  doubt  its 
having  dissatisfied  with  myself  a  respectable 
minority,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  I  feel  it  deeply  and  very  discourag- 
ingly.  Yet  I  shall  not  give  way.  I  have  ever 
found  in  my  progress  through  life  that,  acting 
for  the  public,  it  we  do  always  what  is  right, 
the  approbation  denied  in  the  beginning  will 
surely  follow  us  in  the  end.  It  is  from  posterity 
we  are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices 
we  are  making  for  their  service,  of  time,  quiet 
and  ^ood  will.  And  I  fear  not  the  appeal.  The 
multitude  of  fine  young  men  whom  we  shall 
redeem  from  ignorance,  who  will  feel  that  they 
owe  to  us  the  elevation  of  mind,  of  character 
and  station  they  will  be  able  to  attain  from  the 
result  of  our  efforts,  wll  insure  their  remem- 
bering us  with  gratitude. — To  Joseph  C.  Ca- 
bell,    vii,  394.     (M.,  1825.) 

8751.    UNIVEBSITY  OP    VIBaiNIA, 

Personal  sacrifices  for.— I  know  well  your 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight 
of  the  awful  scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or 
later.  With  this  foresight,  what  service  can  we 
ever  render  her  equal  to  this?  [Support  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.]  What  object  of  our 
lives  can  we  propose  so  important?  What  in- 
terest of  our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  port- 
poned  to  this?  Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in 
the  single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can 
these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal 
boon  to  our  country?  The  exertions  and  the 
mortifications  are  temporary ;  the  benefit  eternal. 
If  any  member  of  our  college  of  visitors  could 
justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty,  it 
would  be  myself,  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  I  will  die 
in  the  last  ditch,  and  so,  I  hope,  you  will,  my 
friend,  as  well  as  our  firm-breasted  brothers 
and  colleagues.  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breck- 
enridge. Nature  will  not  give  you  a  second  life 
wherein  to  atone  for  the  omissions  of  this. 
Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  Sir,  do  not  think 
of  deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which 
seem  to  stand  in  your  way,  as  the  lesser  duties, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy 
labors,  until  having  seen  their  accomplishment, 
we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  "  nunc  dimittas] 
Domine ". — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  202'. 
(M.,   1821.) 
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nature   of    slavery   to  hold   forth,    the   true 

I  remedy  would  be  a  subdivision,  as  you  ob- 

,  serve.    But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  a  due 

'  poise  and  partition  of  powers  between  the 

General  and  particular  governments  we  have 

found   the   secret   of   extending   the   benign 

blessing  of  Reppblicanism  over  still  greater 

tracts  of  country  than  we  possess,  and  that  a 

>ubcivision  may  be  avoided  for  ages,  if  not 

forever. — To  James  Sullivan.    Ford  ed..  v, 

369.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8699. .    I  have  much  confidence 

that  we  shall  proceed  successfully  for  ages  to 
come,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
Montesquieu,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger 
the  extent  of  country,  the  more  firm  its  re- 
publican structure,  if  founded,  not  on  con- 
quest, but  in  principles  of  compact  and  equal- 
ity. My  hope  of  its  duration  is  built  much 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of  life 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  enlargement  of 
territory,  and  the  belief  that  men  are  disposed 
to  live  honestly,  if  the  means  of  doing  so  are 
open  to  them.— To  M.  de  Marbois.  vii,  ^^. 
(M.,  1817.) 

8700.  UNITED  STATES,  England  and. 
—These  two  nations  [the  United  States  and 
England],  holding  cordially  together,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  united  world.  They 
will  be  the  models  for  regenerating  the  con- 
dition of  man,  the  sources  from  which  rep- 
resentative government  is  to  flow  over  the 
whole  earth.— To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.  vii, 
415-    (M.,  1825.) 

8701.  UNITED  STATES,  Esteemed. — I 
shall  rejoin  myself  to  my  native  country,  with 
new  attachments,  and  with  exaggerated  es- 
teem for  its  advantages;  for  though  there  is 
less  wealth  there,  there  is  more  freedom, 
more  ease,  and  less  misery. — To  Baron 
Geismer.    1,427.    (P.,  1785.) 

8702.  UNITED  STATES,  European 
powers  and. — While  there  are  powers  in  Eu- 
rope which  fear  our  views,  or  have  views 
on  us,  we  should  keep  an  eye  on  them,  their 
connections  and  oppositions,  that  in  a  moment 
oi  need  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  their  weak- 
ness with  respect  to  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  calculate  their  designs  and  move- 
ments on  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  exist— To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  335. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  483.    (P.,  1787) 

8703.  UNITED  STATES,  Foreigrn  pol- 
icy.— We  must  make  the  interest  of  every  na- 
tion stand  surety  for  their  justice,  and  their 
own  loss  to  follow  injury  to  us,  as  effect  fol- 
lows its  cause.  As  to  everything  except  com- 
merce, we  ought  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
them  all. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  191. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  154.    (Pa.,  1797) 

8704. .    The  less  we  have  to  do 

with  the  amities  or  enmities  of  Europe  the 
better. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  .465.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  520.  (M.,  1815.)  See  Alliance  and 
Policy. 

8705.  UNITED  ST ATES,  Freedom  from 
turmoil.— How  happy  is  it  for  us  that  we 
arc  beyond  the  reach  of  those  storms  which 


are  eternally  desolating  Europe.  We  have 
indeed  a  neighbor  with  whom  misunder- 
standings are  possible;  but  they  must  be  the 
effect  of  interests  ill  calculated.  Nothing  is 
more  demonstrable  than  is  the  unity  of  their 
and  our  interest  for  ages  to  come. — To  Will- 
iam Carmichael.  Ford  ed.,  v,  74.  (P., 
1789.) 

8706.  .  Our  difficulties  are  in- 
deed great,  if  we  consider  ourselves  alone. 
But  when  viewed  in  comparison  to  those  of 
Europe,  they  are  the  jovs  of  Paradise.  In 
the  eternal  revolution  of  ages,  the  destinies 
have  placed  our  portion  of  existence  amidst 
such  scenes  of  tumult  and  outrage,  as  no 
other  period,  within  our  knowledge,  had  pre- 
sented. Every  government  but  one  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  demolished,  a  conqueror 
roaming  over  the  earth  with  havoc  and  de- 
struction, a  pirate  spreading  misery  and  ruin 
over  the  face  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  ours  is 
a  bed  of  roses.  And  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  shall  keep  us  afloat  amidst  the 
wreck  of  the  world,  will  be  immortalized  in 
history.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  our  petty 
squabbles  and  heart  burnings,  and  we  have 
something  of  the  blue  devils  at  times,  as  to 
these  Rawheads  and  Bloodybones  who  are 
eating  up  other  nations.  But  happily  for  us, 
the  Mammoth  cannot  swim,  nor  the  Le- 
viathan move  on  dry  land ;  and  if  we  will  keep 
out  of  their  way,  they  cannot  get  at  us.  If, 
indeed,  we  choose  to  place  ourselves  within 
the  scope  of  their  tether,  a  gripe  of  the  paw, 
or  flounce  of  the  tail,  may  be  our  fortune. 
But  a  part  of  our  nation  chose  to  declare 
•against  this,  in  such  a  way  as  to  control  the 
wisdom  of  the  government.  I  yielded  with 
others  to  avoid  a  greater  evil.  But  from 
that  moment,  I  have  seen  no  system  which 
could  keep  us  entirely  aloof  from  these  agents 
of  destruction. — To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  v, 
510.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  274.    (M.,  March  1810.) 

8707.  UNITED  STATES,  Future  great- 
ness.— I  do  believe  we  shall  continue  to  grow, 
to  multiply  and  prosper  until  we  exhibit  an 
association,  powerful,  wise  and  happy  beyond 
what  has  yet  been  seen  by  men. — To  John 
Adams,  vi,  37.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  333.  (M., 
1812.) 

8708. .    Not  in  our  day,  but  at 

no  distant  one,  we  may  shake  a  rod  over  the 
heads  of  all  [the  European  nations],  which 
may  make  the  stoutest  of  them  tremble.  But 
I  hope  our  wisdom  will  grow  with  our  power, 
and  teach  us,  that  the  less  we  use  our  power, 
the  greater  will  it  be. — To  Thomas  Leiper. 
vi,  465.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  520.     (M.,  1815.) 

8700. .    We  are  destined  to  be  a 

barrier  against  the  returns  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  Old  Europe  will  have  to  lean  on 
our  shoulders,  and  to  hobble  along  by  our 
side,  under  the  monkish  trammels  of  priests 
and  kings,  as  she  can.  What  a  Colossus  shall 
we  be  when  the  southern  continent  comes  up 
to  our  markl  What  a  stand  will  it  secure 
as  a  ralliance  for  the  reason  and  freedom  of 
the  globe!— To  John  Adams,  vii,  27.  (M.. 
1816.) 
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8710.  TJKITED  STATES,  Guardian  of 
liberty. — ^The  eyes  of  the  virtuous  all  over 
the  earth  are  turned  with  anxiety  on  us  as 
the  only  depositaries  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty. — To  John  Hollins.  v,  597.  (M., 
1811.) 

8711.  UNITED  STATES,  Independwice 

of. — The  several  States,  now  comprising  the 
United  States  of  America,  were,  from  their 
first  establishment,  separate  and  distinct  so- 
cieties, dependent  on  no  other  society  of  men 
whatever.  They  continued  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  governments  the  executive 
magistrate  who  presided  over  the  one  they 
had  left,  and  thereby  secured  in  effect  a  con- 
stant amity  with  that  nation.  *  *  *  The 
part  which  our  chief  magistrate  took  in  a  war, 
waged  against  us  by  the  nation  among  whom 
he  resided,  obliged  us  to  discontinue  him,  and 
to  name  one  within  every  State. — Mississippi 
River  Instructions,  vii,  571.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
461.     (March  1792.) 

—  UNITED  STATES,  InviolabiUty  of 
territory. — See  Territory,  Alienation  of. 

8712.  UNITED  STATES,  Manufactur- 
ing nation.^-Our  enemy  [Great  Britain] 
has  indeed  the  consolation  of  Satan  on  re- 
moving our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  from 
a  peaceable  and  agricultural  nation,  he  makes 
us  a  military  and  maufacturing  one. — To 
William  Short,  vi,  400.  (M.,  1814.)  See 
Manufactures  and  Protection. 

—  UNITED  STATES,  National  cap- 
ital.— See  Washington  City. 

8713.  UNITED  STATES,  Natural  in- 
terests.— The  American  hemisphere  *  *  * 
is  endowed  by  nature  with  a  system  of  in- 
terests and  connections  of  its  own. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Republicans,  viii,  142.  (1808.) 
See  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Policy, 

8714.  UNITED  STATES,   Permanence. 

—Looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  future 
destinies  [of  my  countrymen]  I  trust  that,  in 
their  steady  character  unshaken  by  difficulties, 
in  their  love  of  liberty,  obedience  to  law,  and 
support  of  the  public  authorities,  I  see  a  sure 
guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  our  Republic ; 
and  retiring  from  the  charge  of  their  affairs, 
I  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  heaven  has  in  store  for  our  be- 
loved country  long  ages  to  come  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness. — Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  iio.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  225.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

8715.  UNITED  STATES,  Praise  for.— 

There  is  not  a  country  on  earth  where  there 
is  greater  tranquillity;  where  the  laws  are 
milder,  or  better  obeved;  where  every  one  is 
more  attentive  to  his  own  business  or  med- 
dles less  with  that  of  others ;  where  strangers 
are  better  received,  more  hospitably  treated, 
and  with  a  more  sacred  respect. — To  Mrs. 
Cos  WAY.  ii,  36.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  316.  (P., 
1786.) 

8716.  UNITED  STATES,  Prosperity.— 

When  you   witnessed  our   first   struggles   in 


the  War  of  Independence,  you  little  calcu- 
lated, more  than  we  did,  on  the  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  country;  on  the  prac- 
tical demonstration  it  was  about  to  exhibit, 
of  the  happy  truth  that  man  is  capable  of 
self-government,  and  only  rendered  otherwise 
by  the  moral  degradation  designedly  super- 
induced on  him  by  the  wicked  acts  of  his 
tyrants. — To  M.  de  Marbois.  vii,  yy.  (M.. 
1817.) 

8717.  UNITED  STATES,  Safety  of.- 
Our  safety  rests  in  the  preservation  of  our 
Union. — To  the  Rnora  Island  Assembly. 
iv,  397.    (W.,  May  1801.)    Sec  Union. 

8718.  UNITED  STATES,  Slanders  on.— 
Nations,  like  individuals,  wish  to  enjoy  a 
fair  reputation.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  for 
us  that  the  slanders  on  our  country,  dis- 
seminated by  hired  or  prejudiced  travellers, 
should  be  corrected;  but  politics,  like  relig- 
ion, holds  up  the  torches  of  martyrdom  to  the 
reformers  of  error.  Nor  is  it  in  the  theatre 
of  Ephesus  alone  that  tumults  have  been  ex- 
cited when  the  crafts  were  in  danger.  You 
must  be  cautious,  therefore,  in  telling  unac- 
ceptable truths  beyond  the  water. — To  Mr. 
Ogilvie.    v,  605.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8719.  UNITED  STATES,  Superiority 
over  Europe. — I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find 
it  convenient  to  come  here  [Europe] ;  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip  will  be  less  than  you  ex- 
pect, but  the  utility  greater.  It  will  make 
you  adore  your  own  country,  its  soil,  its  cli- 
mate, its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people,  and 
manners.  My  God !  how  little  do  my  country- 
men know  what  precious  blessings  they  are 
in  possession  of.  and  which  no  other  people 
on  earth  enjoy.  I  confess  I  had  no  idea  of  it 
myself.  While  we  shall  see  multiplied  in- 
stances of  Europeans  going  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica, I  will  venture  to  say,  no  man  now  living 
will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an  American  re- 
moving to  settle  in  Eurooe,  and  continuing 
there.  Come,  then,  and  see  the  proofs  of  thi<. 
and  on  your  return  add  your  testimony  to 
that  of  every  thinking  American,  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  countrymen  how  much  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  preserve,  uninfected  by  con- 
tagion, those  peculiarities  in  their  government 
and  manners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
those  blessings. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  352. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  59.     (P.,  1785.) 

8720.  UNITED  STATES,  Supremacy.— 

To  the  overwhelming  power  of  England,  I 
see  but  two  chances  of  limit.  The  first  is 
her  bankruptcy,  which  will  deprive  her  of 
the  golden  instrument  of  all  her  successes. 
The  other  is  that  ascendency  which  nature 
destines  for  us  by  immutable  laws.  But  to 
hasten  this  consummation,  we  must  exerci*^ 
patience  and  forbearance.  For  twenty  years 
to  come  we  should  consider  peace  as  the 
sufftmutn  bvnum  of  our  country.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  we  shall  be  twenty  millions  in 
number,  and  forty  in  energy,  when  encoun- 
tering the  starved  and  rickety  paupers  and 
dwarfs  of  English  work^^hops. — ^To  M.  Dv- 
poNT  DE  Nemours,    vi,  508.    (M.,  Dec.  1815.^ 
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S721.  UNITED  STATES,  Title  of  in- 
.bitants.— You  have  properly  observed  (in 
ur  book  on  the  commerce  of  France  and 
e  United  States)  that  we  can  no  longer  be 
lied  Anglo-Americans.  That  appellation 
»w  describes  only  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
:otia,  Canada,  &c.  I  had  applied  that  of 
jdero-Americans  to  our  citizens,  as  it  would 
■t  be  so  decent  for  us  to  assume  to  ourselves 
t  flattering  appellation  of  free  Americans. 
To  M.  DE  Warville.  ii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
I.    (P.,  1786.) 

3722.  ITKITED  STATES,  Troablea  and 

.umphs. — A  letter  from  you  calls  up  rec- 

ections  very  dear  to  my  mind.     It  carries 

.'  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  difficul- 

s  and  dangers,  we  were  fellow-laborers  in 

e  same  cause,  struggling  for  what  is  most 

luable  to  man,  his  right  of  self-government. 

iboring  always  at  the  same  oar,  with  some 

ive  ever  ahead,  threatening  to  overwhelm 

,  and  yet  passing  harmless  under  our  bark, 

!  knew  not  how  we  rode  through  the  storm 

th  heart  and  hand,  and  made  a  happy  port. 

in   we  did  not  expect  to  be  without  rubs 

d    difficulties;    and    we    have    had    them. 

rst.    the   detention   of   the   Western   posts, 

en   the  coalition  of  Pilnitz,  outlawing  our 

mmerce  with  France,  and  the  British  en- 

rcement   of   the   outlawry.      In    your   day, 

'cnch  depredations;  in  mine,  English,  and 

e  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees:  now  the  Eng- 

ih  orders  of  Council,  and  the  piracies  they 

ithorize.     When  these  shall  be  over,  it  will 

the  impressment  of  our  seamen  or  some- 

ing  else ;  and  so  we  have  gone  on,  and  so 

e   shall  go  on,  puzzled  and  prospering  be- 

»nd    example   in   the   history   of   man. — To 

»HN    Ad.^ms.      vi,  36.      Ford   ed.,  ix,   333. 

M..  Jan.  1812.) 

8723.  UNITED  STATES,  Western  ter- 
tory. — [The  proposed  new  States  of  the 
'e stern  territory]  shall  forever  remain  a 
rt  of  the  United  States  of  America. — 
""estern  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
9.  (1784.)  See  Centralization,  Confed- 
ATioN,  Colonies,  Constitution,  Federal 
^VERNMENT  and  Union. 

8T24.  UNITY,  Duty  of.—  Sole  depos- 
iries  of  the  remains  of  human  liberty,  our 
ity  to  ourselv^,  to  posterity,  and  to  man- 
nd,  calls  on  us  by  every  motive  which  is 
cred  or  honorable,  to  watch  over  the  safety 
our  beloved  country  during  the  troubles 
hich  agitate  and  convulse  the  residue  of  the 
orld,  and  to  sacrifice  to  that  all  personal 
id  local  considerations.— R.  to  A.  New  York 
•iciislature.    viii,  167.     (1809.) 

8T25.  TJK"ITY,  National.— If  we  are 
reed  into  a  war  we  mus  give  up  differ- 
ces  of  opinion  and  unite  as  one  man  to  de- 
n<i  our  country.— To  General  Kosciusko. 
.    295.      (Pa.,  I79Q.) 

8726. .    The  times  do  certainly 

nder  it  incumbent  on  all  good  citizens,  at- 
cVied  to  the  rights  and  honor  of  their  coun- 
y,  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  internal  differ- 
ces,  and  rally  around  the  standard  of  their 


country  in  opposition  to  the  outrages  of  for- 
eign nations.  All  attempts  to  enfeeble  and 
destroy  the  exertions  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  vindication  of  our  national  rights, 
or  to  loosen  the  bands  of  Union  by  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  the  people,  or  opposing 
the  authority  of  the  laws  at  so  eventful  a 
period,  merit  the  discountenance  of  all.— To 
Governor  Tompkins,    viii,  153.    (Feb.  1809.) 

8727.  TTNITY,  Stren^h  in.— If  the  well- 
known  energies  and  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
trymen ♦  *  *  are  embodied  by  an  union 
of  will,  and  by  a  confidence  in  those  who 
direct  it,  our  nation,  so  favored  in  its  situa- 
tion, has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter. — 
Reply  to  Address,    v,  262.     (W.,  1808.) 

8728.  XTNIVEBSITY  (National),  Pro- 
posed establishment. — Education  is  here 
placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care,  not 
that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  ordinary 
branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise, which  manages  so  much  better  all  the 
concerns  to  which  it  is  equal :  but  a  public  in- 
stitution can  alone  supply  those  sciences 
which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of 
which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preserva- 
tion. The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  because,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  time  the  State  Legislatures 
shall  have  deliberated  on  this  extension  of 
the  Federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall  be 
passed,  and  other  arrangements  made  for 
their  execution,  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  sup- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by 
consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the 
objects  now  recommended  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to 
which  it  permits  the  public  moneys  to  be 
applied.  The  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  education,  par- 
ticularly, is  rendered  proper  by  the  circum- 
stance, also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the 
proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligible  to 
found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it 
now  in  their  power  to  endow  it  with  those 
which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce 
the  necessary  income.  This  foundation  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  on 
war,  which  may  suspend  other  improvements 
by  requiring  for  its  own  purposes  the  re- 
sources destined  for  them. — Sixth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  68.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  494.  (Dec. 
1806.) 

8729. .    The  desire  of  peace  is 

very  much  strengthened  in  me  by  that  which 
I  feel  in  favor  of  the  great  subjects  of  your 
and  Mr.  Fulton's  letters.  I  had  fondly  hoped 
to  set  those  enterprises  into  motion  with  the 
last  Legislature  I  shall  meet.  But  the  chance 
of  war  is  an  unfortunate  check.  I  do  not. 
however,  despair  that  the  proposition  of 
amendment  may  be  sent  down  this  session  to 
the  [State]  Legislatures.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain. There  is  a  snail  paced  gait  for  the  ad- 
vance of  new  ideas  on  the  general  mind,  un- 
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der  which  we  must  acquiesce.  A  forty  years 
experience  of  popular  assemblies  has  taught 
me  that  you  must  give  them  time  for  every 
step  you  take.  If  too  hard  pushed,  they 
balk,  and  the  machine  retrogrades.— To  Joel 
Barlow,  v,  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  168.  (W., 
Dec.  1807.) 

8730.  TJNIVEBSITY  OF  VTBQINIA, 
Aim  of. — Our  aim  [is]  the  securing  to  our 
country  a  full  and  perpetual  institution  for  all 
the  useful  sciences ;  one  which  will  restore  us 
to  our  former  station  in  the  confederacy.  •  * 
Patience  and  perseverance  on  our  part  will  se- 
cure the  blessed  end.  If  we  shrink,  it  is  gone 
forever.— To  General  Breckenridge.  vn,  239. 
(M..  1822.) 

8731.  XmiVEBSITY  OF  VIBQINIA, 
Baals  of.— This  institution  of  my  native 
State,  the  hobby  of  my  old  age,  will  be  based 
on  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  human  mmd, 
to  explore  and  to  expose  every  subject  suscepti- 
ble of  its  contemplation.- To  Destutt  Tracy. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  174.     (M.,  1820.) 

8732. .  This  institution  (Uni- 
versity of  Virginia)  will  be  based  on  the  illimit- 
able freedom  of  the  human  mind.  For  here  we 
are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  as  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it.— To  Mr.  Roscoe.  vn, 
196.     (M.,  1820.) 

8733.  TJNIVEBSITY  OP  VIBQINIA, 
Discipline. — The  rock  which  I  most  dread  is 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  Jat 
on  which  most  of  our  public  schools  labor.  The 
insubordination  of  our  youth  is  now  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  their  education.  We  may  lessen 
the  difficulty,  perhaps,  by  avoiding  too  much 
government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observ- 
ances, none  which  shall  merely  multiply  oc- 
casions for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience  and  re- 
volt by  referring  to  the  more  discreet  of  them- 
Felves  the  minor  discipline,  the  graver  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  in  'Edinburgh.— To  George 
TiCKNOR.   vii,  301-     (M.,  1823.) 

8734.  TJNIVBBSITY  OP  VIBGINIA, 
Elective  studies.— I  am  not  fully  informed 
of  the  practices  at  Harvard,  but  there  is  one 
from  which  we  shall  certainly  vary,  although 
it  has  been  copied,  I  believe,  by  nearly  every 
college  and  academy  in  the  United  States.  That 
is,  the  holding  the  students  all  to  one  prescribed 
course  of  reading,  and  disallowing  exclusive 
application  to  those  branches  only  which  are 
to  qualify  them  for  the  particular  vocations 
to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  them  uncontrolled  choice  in 
the  lectures  they  shall  choose  to  attend,  and 
require  elementary  qualification  only,  and  suf- 
ficient age.  Our  institution  will  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can  with- 
out consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition :  of 
letting  every  one  come  and  listen  to  whatever 
he  thinks  may  improve  the  condition  of  h'S 
mind. — To  George  Ticknor.  vii,  300.  (M., 
1823.) 

8735.  UNIVEBSITY  OP  VIBGINIA, 
Puture  of. — I  contemplate  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  the  future  bulwark  of  the  human 
mind  in  this  hemisphere. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,     vii,  172.     (M.,  1820.) 

873G. .     I    had    hoped    that    we 

should  open  with  the  next  year  an  institution 
on  whch  the  fortunes  of  our  country  may  de- 


pend more  than  may  meet  the  general  eye/— 
To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  204.  (M.. 
1821.) 

8737. .     I  hope  the  University  of 

Virginia  will  prove  a  blessing  to  my  own  State, 
and  not  unuseful  perhaps  to  some  others. — To 
Edward  Livingston,    vii,  405.     (M.,  1825.) 

8738.  UNIVEBSITY  OP  VIBOIiriA, 
Oovemment  and. — I  fear  not  to  say  that 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  a 
majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  State  will  have 
been  educated  here.  They  shall  carry  hence 
the  correct  principles  of  our  day,  and  you  may 
count  assuredly  that  they  will  exhibit  their  coun- 
try in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has 
never  known,  either  in  our  days,  or  those  of 
our  forefathers.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  vn,  429- 
Ford  ed.,  x,  357.     (M.,  1825.) 

8739.  UNIVEBSITY  OP  VTBaiNIA, 
Historical  course. — In  modern  history,  there 
arc  but  two  nations  with  whose  course  it  is  in- 
teresting to  us  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  to 
wit:  France  and  England.  For  the  former, 
Millot's  General  History  of  France  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  the  period  when  i  Davila  commences. 
He  should  be  followed  by  Perefixe,  Sully,  Vol- 
taire's Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  Lacretcllcs 
XVlIIme.  Sicclc,  Marmontcl's  Rcgence.  Fou- 
longion's  French  Revolution,  and  Madame  de 
StaeKs,  making  up  by  a  succession  of  particular 
history,  the  general  one  which  they  want.— To 
.     vii,  412.     (M.,  1825.) 

8740. Hume,     with     Brodie. 

should  be  the  last  histories  of  England  to  be 
read  [in  the  University  of  Virginia  course] 
If  first  read,  Hume  makes  [his  reader]  an  En- 
glish tory,  whence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  American 
toryism.  But  there  is  a  history  by  Baxter,  in 
which,  abridging  somewhat  by  leaving  out  some 
entire  incidents  as  less  interesting  now  than 
when  Hume  wrote,  he  has  given  the  rest  in 
the  identical  words  of  Hume,  except  that  when 
he  comes  to  a  fact  falsified,  he  states  it  truly. 
and  when  to  a  suppression  of  truth,  he  supplies 
it,  never  otherwise  chan^ng  a  word.  It  is. 
in  fact,  an  editic  expurgation  of  Hume.  Those 
who  shrink  from  the  volume  of  Rapin.  may  read 
this  first,  and  from  this  lay  a  first  foundation  in 

a  basis  of  truth. — To .  vii,  414.   (M.. 

1825.) 

8741.  TJNIVEBSITY  OP  VIBGINIA, 
Jefferson's  last  service.— Our  University  is 
the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service 
I  can  render  my  country. — To  J.  Corre.\.  vii. 
183.     Ford  ed.,  x,  163.     (M.,  1820.) 

8742 .  It  is  the-  last  act  of  use- 
fulness I  can  render,  and  could  I  see  it  open 
I  would  not  ask  an  hour  more  of  life.— Tf» 
Spencer  Roane,  vii,  21a.  Ford  ed..  x,  189 
(M..  1821.) 

8743. .  The  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  last  object  for  which  I  shall  obtrude 
myself  on  the  public  observation. — ^To  Edwar" 
Livingston,     vii,  405.     (M.,    1825.) 

8744. .    I   am   closing  the  la>t 

scenes  of  my  life  by  fashioning  and  fosterinii 
an  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  tho«<r 
who  are  to  come  after  us.  I  hope  its  influence 
on  their  virtue,  freedom,  fame,  and  happiness 
will  be  salutary  and  permanent. — ^To  A.  J 
Woodward,  vii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  x,  342,  (M- 
1825.) 

8745.  UNIVEBSITY  OF  VIBOISU. 
Necessity    for. — I    have    wondered   at  thf 
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:hange  of  political  principles  wh'ch  has  taken 
)lace  in  many  in  this  State  [Virginia],  however 
nuch  less  than  in  others.  I  am  still  more 
ilarmcd  to  see,  in  the  other  States,  the  general 
)olitical  dispositions  of  those  to  whom  is  con- 
ided  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
>Jor  are  all  the  academies  of  this  State  free  from 
{rounds  of  tmeasiness.  I  have  great  confidence 
n  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general: 
)ut  it  requires  a  great  deal  to  get  the  better  of 
lotions  which  our  tutors  have  instilled  into  our 
ninds  while  incapable  of  questioning  them, 
ind  to  rise  superior  to  antipathies  strongly 
ooted.  However,  I  suppose  when  the  evil  rises 
o  a  certain  height,  a  remedy  will  be  found,  if 
he  case  admits  any  other  than  the  prudence 
)f  parents  and  guardians.— To  Jeremiah  Moor. 
='oRD  ED.,  vii,  455.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8746 .  How  many  of  our  youths 

harvard  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of  anti- 
Vlissourianism,  I  know  not;  but  a  gentleman 
ately  from  Princeton,  told  me  he  saw  there  the 
ist  of  the  students  at  that  place,  and  that  more 
han  half  were  V-rginians.  These  will  return 
lorae,  no  doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sa- 
rred  principles  of  our  Holy  Alliance  of  restnc- 
ionists. — TO  Joseph  C.  Cabell,     vii,  20a.     (M., 

t82I.) 

8747. .    The  reflections  that  the 

joys  of  this  age  arc  to  be  the  men  of  the  next ; 
hat  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  holy 
^harge  which  we  are  cherishing  to  deliver  over 
0  them;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of 
wisdom  for  them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future 
generations;  that  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  we 
jring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  con- 
solation of  seeing  our  sons  rising  under  a 
urainous  tuition,  to  destinies  of  hi^h  promise; 
:hese  are  considerations  which  will  occur  to 
ill ;  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  -n  our 
lorizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornadoj 
iooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately 
narked  out  between  different  portions  of  our 
ronfederacy  is  such  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  ob- 
iterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who 
ire  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to 
fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds  and  affec- 
:tons  of  our  youtn.  If,  as  has  been  estimated, 
we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
o  the  northern  seminaries,  for  the  nstruction 
>f  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  there  five 
uindred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and 
>rinciples  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own 
:ountry.  This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals 
)f  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once, 
will  be  beyond  remedy.  We  are  now  certainly 
urnishing  recruits  to  their  school. — ^To  General 
Bbeckenridge.    vii,  204.     (M.,  1821.) 

8748.  UNIVEBSITY  OP    VIBQINIA, 

i^'ovelties  In. — ^There  are  some  novelties  in 
[the  University  of  Virginia].  Of  that  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  principles  of  government,  you 
•xpress  your  approbation.  They  will  be  found- 
ed in  the  rights  of  man.  That  of  agriculture, 
r  am  sure,  you  will  approve ;  and  that  also  ot 
Anglo-Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  leit 
LIS  in  that  type  and  dialect,  must  be  the  text 
books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners,  they  will 
imbibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles 
of  govciniT.ent— To  John  Cartwright.  vu, 
361.     (M..  1824.) 

8749.  UNIVEBSITY  OF  VIBGINIA, 
Opposition  to. — An  opposition  [to  the  Uni- 
versity] has  been  got  up.  That  of  our  alma 
mater,  William  and  Mary,  's  not  of  much 
weight.  She  must  descend  into  the  secondary 
rank  of  academies  of  preparation  for  the  Uni- 


versity. The  serious-  enemies  are  the  priests 
of  the  different  religious  sects,  to  whose  spells 
on  the  human  mind  its  improvement  is  ominous. 
Their  pulpits  are  now  resounding  with  denun- 
ciations against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper 
whom  they  charge  as  a  monetheist  in  opposi* 
tion  to  their  tritheism. — ^To  William  Short. 
vii,.  157.     (M.,  1 820.)    See  Cooper. 

8750. .  You  say  my  "  handwri- 
ting and  my  letters  have  great  effect  at  Rich- 
mond '*.  I  am  sensible  ot  the  kindness  with 
which  this  encouragement  is  held  up  to  me.  But 
my  views  of  their  effect  are  verj[  different. 
When  I  retired  from  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  I  thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I 
retired  with  a  good  degree  of  public  favor,  and 
that  my  conduct  in  omce  had  been  considered 
by  one  party  at  least  with  approbation  and  with 
acquiescence  by  the  other.  But  the  attempt 
[University  of  Virginia],  in  which  I  have 
embarked  so  earnestly  to  procure  an  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  condition  of  my  native  State, 
although,  perhaps,  in  other  States  it  may  have 
strengthened  good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly 
weakened  them  within  our  own.  The  attempt 
ran  foul  of  so  manv  local  interests,  of  so  many 
personal  views,  and  so  much  ignorance,  and  I 
have  been  considered  as  so  particularly  its  pro- 
moter, that  I  see  evidently  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  towards  myself.  I  cannot  doubt  its 
having  dissatisfied  with  myself  a  respectable 
minority,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  I  feel  it  deeply  and  very  discourag- 
ingly.  Yet  I  shall  not  give  way.  I  have  ever 
found  in  my  progress  through  life  that,  acting 
for  the  public,  it  we  do  always  what  is  right, 
the  approbation  denied  in  the  beginning  will 
surely  follow  us  in  the  end.  It  is  from  posterity 
we  are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices 
we  are  making  for  their  service,  of  time,  quiet 
and  ^ood  will.  And  I  fear  not  the  appeal.  The 
multitude  of  fine  young  men  whom  we  shall 
redeem  from  ignorance,  who  will  feel  that  they 
owe  to  us  the  elevation  of  mind,  of  character 
and  station  they  will  be  able  to  attain  from  the 
result  of  our  efforts,  w"ll  insure  their  remem- 
bering us  with  gratitude. — To  Joseph  C.  Ca- 
bell,    vii,  394.     (M.,  1825.) 

8751.    UNIVEBSITY  OF    VIBQINIA, 

Personal  sacrifices  for. — I  know  well  your 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight 
of  the  awful  scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or 
later.  With  this  foresight,  what  service  can  w^e 
ever  render  her  equal  to  this?  [Support  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.]  What  object  of  our 
lives  can  we  propose  so  important?  What  in- 
terest of  our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  post- 
poned to  this?  Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in 
the  single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can 
these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal 
boon  to  our  country?  The  exertions  and  the 
mortifications  are  temporary ;  the  benefit  eternal. 
If  any  member  of  our  college  of  visitors  could 
justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty,  it 
would  be  myself,  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  I  will  die 
in  the  last  ditch,  and  so,  I  hope,  you  will,  my 
friend,  as  well  as  our  firm-breasted  brothers 
and  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breck- 
enridge.  Nature  will  not  give  you  a  second  life 
wherein  to  atone  for  the  omissions  of  this. 
Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  Sir,  do  not  think 
of  deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which 
seem  to  stand  in  your  way,  as  the  lesser  duties, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy 
labors,  until  having  seen  their  accomplishment, 
we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  "nunc  dimittas, 
Domine ". — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  202. 
(M.,   1821.) 
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der  which  we  must  acquiesce.  A  forty  years' 
experience  of  popular  assemblies  has  taught 
me  that  you  must  give  them  time  for  every 
step  you  take.  If  too  hard  pushed,  they 
balk,  and  the  machine  retrogrades. — To  Joel 
Barlow,  v,  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  168.  (W., 
Dec.  1807.) 

8730.  XTNTVEBSITY    OP    VIBGINIA, 

Aim  of. — Our  aim  [is]  the  securing  to  our 
country  a  full  and  perpetual  institution  for  all 
the  useful  sciences;  one  which  will  restore  us 
to  our  former  station  in  the  confederacy.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Patience  and  perseverance  on  our  part  will  se- 
cure the  blessed  end.  If  we  shrink,  it  is  gone 
forever. — To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  230. 
(M..  1822.)  •  ^ 

8731.  UNIVERSITY  OP  YIBGINIA, 
Basis  of. — This  institution  of  my  native 
State,  the  hobbv  of  my  old  age,  will  be  based 
on  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
to  explore  and  to  expose  every  subject  suscepti- 
ble of  its  contemplation. — To  Destutt  Tracy. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  174.     (M.,  1820.) 


pend  more  than  may  meet  the  general  eye- 
To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  204.  (M.. 
1821.) 


8732 .  This  institution  (Uni- 
versity of  Virginia)  will  be  based  on  the  illimit- 
able freedom  of  the  human  mind.  For  here  we 
are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  as  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it. — To  Mr.  Roscoe.  vii, 
196.     (M.,  1820.) 

8733.  TJNIVEBSITY    OP    VTBGINIA, 

Discipline.— The  rock  which  I  most  dread  is 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  that 
on  which  most  of  our  public  schools  labor.  The 
insubordination  of  our  youth  is  now  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  their  education.  We  may  lessen 
the  difficulty,  perhaps,  by  avoiding  too  much 
government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observ- 
ances, none  which  shall  merely  multiply  oc- 
casions for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience  and  re- 
volt by  referring  to  the  more  discreet  of  them- 
selves the  minor  discipline,  the  graver  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  in  Edinburgh. — To  George 
TicKNOR.   vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

8734.  TJNTVEIISITY    OP    YIBGINIA, 

Elective  studies.— I  am  not  fully  informed 
of  the  practices  at  Harvard,  but  there  is  one 
from  which  we  shall  certainly  vary,  although 
it  has  been  copied,  I  believe,  by  nearly  every 
college  and  academy  in  the  United  States.  That 
IS,  the  holding  the  students  all  to  one  prescribed 
course  of  reading,  and  disallowing  exclusive 
application  to  those  branches  only  which  are 
to  qualify  them  for  the  particular  vocations 
to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  them  uncontrolled  choice  in 
the  lectures  they  shall  choose  to  attend,  and 
require  elementary  qualification  only,  and  suf- 
ficient age.  Our  institution  will  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can  with- 
out consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition  :  of 
u  I*-  V^^  °"®  ^^^^  *"^  ^»sten  to  whatever 
he  thinks  may  improve  the  condition  of  his 
mind. — To  George  Tick  nor.  vii,  300.  (M 
1823.)  "  ^      ' 

8735.  TJNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBGINIA, 

f!?*^''?  ^^'—l  contemplate  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  the  future  bulwark  of  the  human 
mind  m  this  hemisphere. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,     vii,  172.     (M.,  1820.) 

873G I    had    hoped    that    we 

should  open  with  the  next  year  an  institution 
on  wh  ch  the  fortunes  of  our  country  may  de- 


,,.®T®T' •     I  hope  the  University  of 

Virginia  will  prove  a  blessing  to  my  own  State, 
and  not  unuseful  perhaps  to  some  others.— To 
tDWARD  Livingston,     vii,  405.     (M.,  1825.) 

8738.  XTNIVEBSITY    OP    VXSGIKIA, 

Govemment  and.— I  fear  not  to  say  that 
withm  twelve  or  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  a 
majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  State  wiU  have 
been  educated  here.  They  shaU  carry  hence 
the  correct  principles  of  our  day,  and  you  may 
count  assuredly  that  they  will  exhibit  their  coun- 
try  in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has 
never  known,  either  in  our  days,  or  those  of 
our  forefathers.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  vii,  420. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  357.     (M.,  1825.) 

8739.  XTNIVEaSITY    OP    VIRGINIA, 

Historical  course.— In  modem  history,  there 
are  but  two  nations  with  whose  course  it  is  in- 
terestin|:  to  us  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  to 
^i\\  ..  ""^"^^  ^"A.  England.  For  the  former. 
MiUot  s  General  History  of  France  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  the  period  when  i  Davila  commences. 
He  should  be  followed  by  Perefixe,  Sully.  Vol- 

Ywfi^r  ^c-*.  i^^y,*  *"^  XV.,  Lacritelles 
XVIIIme.  Siecle,  Marmontel's  Regence,  Fou- 
longion  s  French  Revolution,  and  Madame  de 
btael  s,  making  up  by  a  succession  of  particular 
history,  the  general  one  which  they  want— To 
•     vii,  412.     (M.,  1825.) 

u®^1^l~T   , ;.    ^"n»e,     with     Brodie. 

should  be  the  last  histories  of  England  to  be 
read  [in  the  University  of  Virginia  course]. 
If  first  read  Hume  makes  [his  reader]  an  En- 
glish tory,  whence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  American 
toryism.  But  there  is  a  history  by  Baxter,  in 
which,  abridging  somewhat  by  leaving  out  some 
entire  incidents  as  less  interesting  now  than 
when  Hume  wrote,  he  has  given  the  rest  in 
tne  Identical  words  of  Hume,  except  that  when 
he  comes  to  a  fact  falsified,  he  states  it  trulv 
and  when  to  a  suppression  of  truth,  he  supplies 
It.  never  otherwise  changing  a  word.  It  is. 
in  fact,  an  editic  expurgation  of  Hume.  Those 
who  shrink  from  the  volume  of  Rapin,  may  read 
this  first,  and  from  this  lay  a  first  foundation  in 

a  basis  of  truth. — To vii   aia     fU 

1825.)  •       '  *'"♦•    ^**" 

8741.  UNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBOINIA 

Jefferson's  last  service.-Our  University  is 
the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service 
o^*"  render  my  country.— To  J.  Correa      vii 
183.     Ford  ed.,  x,  163.     (M.,  1820.) 

8742. It  is  the-  last  act  of  use- 
fulness I  can  render,  and  could  I  see  it  open 
I  would  not  ask  an  hour  more  of  life.-— To 
Spencer  Roane,  vii,  212.  Ford  ed,,  x.  180 
(M..  1821.)  ^ 

•®^^\u"~; r:-  V^^  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  last  object  for  which  I  shall  obtrude 
myself  on  the  public  observation.— To  Edward 
Livingston,     vii.  405.     (M.,    1825.) 

8744.  _ — .     I   am   closing   the    last 

^«^"-S.M-  u^  ^'^^J'y  fashioning  and  fostering 
an  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.  I  hope  its  influence 
on  their  virtue,  freedom,  fame,  and  happiness 
will  be  salutary  and  permanent.— To  A  B 
Woodward,    vii,  406.     Ford  ed.,  x,  342.     \m,', 

8745.  UNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBOINIA     * 
Necessity    fop.—l    have    wondered    at    the 
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change  of  political  principles  wh  ch  has  taken 

place  in  many  in  this  State  [Virginia],  however 

much    less    than   in    others.     I    am    still   more 

^     alarmed  to  see,  in  the  other  States,  the  general 

I      political  dispositions  of  those  to  whom  is  con- 

I     fided    the   education   of   the   rising   generation. 

f      Nor  are  all  the  academies  of  this  State  free  from 

'      pounds  of  uneasiness.     I  have  great  confidence 

in  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general; 

but  it  requires  a  great  deal  to  get  the  better  of 

notions  which  our  tutors  have  instilled  into  our 

minds    while    incapable    of    questioning    them, 

and    to    rise    superior    to    antipathies    strongly 

rooted.    However,  I  suppose  when  the  evil  rises 

to  a  certain  height,  a  remedy  will  be  found,  if 

the  case  admits  any  other  than  the  prudence 

of  parents  and  guardians. — To  Jeremiah  Moor. 

Ford  ed.,  vii,  455.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8746. .  How  many  of  our  youths 

Harvard  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of  anti- 
Missourianism,   I   know  not;   but  a  gentleman 
lately  from  Princeton,  told  me  he  saw  there  the 
I      list  of  the  students  at  that  place,  and  that  more 
I      than  half  were  V-rginians.     These  will  return 
\      home,  no  doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sa- 
cred principles  of  our  Holy  Alliance  of  restric- 
tionists. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,     vii,  202.     (M., 
1821.) 

8747. .    The  reflections  that  the 

boys  of  this  aee  are  to  be  the  men  of  the  next ; 
that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  holy 
charge  which  we  are  cherishing  to  deliver  over 
to  them;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of 
wisdom  for  them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future 
generations;  that  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  we 
bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  con- 
solation of  seeing  our  sons  rising  under  a 
luminous  tuition,  to  destinies  of  hi^h  promise; 
these  are  considerations  which  will  occur  to 
all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  -n  our 
horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornado^ 
sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately 
marked  out  between  different  portions  of  our 
confederacy  is  such  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  ob- 
literated, and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who 
are  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to 
fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds  and  affec- 
tions of  our  youtn.  If,  as  has  been  estimated, 
we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  the  northern  seminaries,  for  the  nstruction 
of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  thure  five 
hundred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and 
principles  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own 
country.  This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals 
of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once, 
will  be  beyond  remedy.  We  are  now  certainly 
furnishing  recruits  to  their  school. — To  General 
\      Breckenridge.     vii,  204.     (M.,  1821.) 

8748.  UNIVEBSITY  OF    VIBQINIA, 

Kovelties  in. — There  are  some  novelties  in 
[the  University  of  Virginia].  Of  that  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  principles  of  government,  you 
express  your  approbation.  They  will  be  found- 
ed in  the  rights  of  man.  That  of  agriculture. 
I  am  sure,  you  will  approve;  and  that  also  or 
Anglo-Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  left 
us  in  that  type  and  dialect,  must  be  the  text 
books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners,  they  will 
imbibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles 
of  govei-nnr.ent. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
361.     (M.,  1824.) 

8749.  UNIVEBSITY  OF  VIBGINIA, 
Oppositloii  to. — An  opposition  [to  the  Uni- 
versityl  has  been  got  up.  That  of  our  alma 
mater,  William  and  Mary,  -s  not  of  much 
weight.  She  must  descend  into  the  secondary 
rank  of  academies  of  preparation  for  the  Uni- 


versity. The  serious-  enemies  are  the  priests 
of  the  different  religious  sects,  to  whose  spells 
on  the  human  mind  its  improvement  is  ominous. 
Their  pulpits  are  now  resounding  with  denun- 
ciations against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cocper 
whom  they  charge  as  a  monetheist  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  tritheism. — ^To  William  Short. 
vii^  157.     (M.,  1820.)    See  Cooper. 

8750. .  You  say  my  "  handwri- 
ting and  my  letters  have  great  effect  at  Rich- 
mond ".  I  am  sensible  of  the  kindness  with 
which  this  encouragement  is  held  up  to  me.  But 
ray  views  of  their  effect  are  verjr  different. 
When  I  retired  from  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  I  thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I 
retired  with  a  good  degree  of  public  favor,  and 
that  my  conduct  in  omce  had  been  considered 
by  one  party  at  least  with  approbation  and  with 
acquiescence  by  the  other.  But  the  attempt 
[University  of  Virginia],  in  which  I  have 
embarked  so  earnestly  to  procure  an  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  condition  of  my  native  State, 
although,  perhaps,  in  other  States  it  may  have 
strengthened  good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly 
weakened  them  within  our  own.  The  attempt 
ran  foul  of  so  many  local  interests,  of  so  many 
personal  views,  and  so  much  ignorance,  and  I 
have  been  considered  as  so  particularly  its  pro- 
moter, that  I  see  evidently  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  towards  myself.  I  cannot  doubt  its 
having  dissatisfied  with  myself  a  respectable 
minority,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  I  feel  it  deeply  and  very  discourag- 
ingly.  Yet  I  shall  not  give  way.  I  have  ever 
found  in  my  progress  through  life  that,  acting 
for  the  public,  if  we  do  always  what  is  right, 
the  approbation  denied  in  the  beginning  will 
surely  follow  us  in  the  end.  It  is  from  posterity 
we  are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices 
we  are  making  for  their  service,  of  time,  quiet 
and  ^ood  will.  And  I  fear  not  the  appeal.  The 
multitude  of  fine  young  men  whom  we  shall 
redeem  from  ignorance,  who  will  feel  that  they 
owe  to  us  the  elevation  of  mind,  of  character 
and  station  they  will  be  able  to  attain  from  the 
result  of  our  efforts,  w'll  insure  their  remem- 
bering us  with  gratitude. — To  Joseph  C.  Ca- 
bell,    vii,  394.     (M.,  1825.) 

8751.    UNIVEBSITY  OP    VIBGINIA, 

Personal  sacrifices  for. — I  know  well  your 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight 
of  the  awful  scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or 
later.  With  this  foresight,  what  service  can  we 
ever  render  her  equal  to  this?  [Support  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.]  What  object  of  our 
lives  can  we  propose  so  important?  What  in- 
terest of  our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  port- 
poned  to  this?  Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in 
the  single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can 
these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal 
boon  to  our  country?  The  exertions  and  the 
mortifications  are  temporary ;  the  benefit  eternal. 
If  any  member  of  our  college  of  visitors  could 
justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty,  it 
would  be  myself,  ♦  *  ♦  but  I  will  die 
in  the  last  ditch,  and  so,  I  hope,  you  will,  my 
friend,  as  well  as  our  firm-breasted  brothers 
and  colleagues.  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breck- 
enridge. Nature  will  not  give  you  a  second  life 
wherein  to  atone  for  the  omissions  of  this. 
Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  Sir,  do  not  think 
of  deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which 
seem  to  stand  in  your  way,  as  the  lesser  duties, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy 
labors,  until  having  seen  their  accomplishment, 
we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  "nunc  dimittas, 
Domine ". — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii.  202 
(M.,   1821.) 
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8710.  UNITED  STATES,  Guardian  of 
liberty. — The  eyes  of  the  virtuous  all  over 
the  earth  are  turned  with  anxiety  on  us  as 
the  only  depositaries  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty. — To  John  Hollins.  v,  597.  (M., 
1811.) 

8711.  UNITED  STATES,  Independwice 

of. — The  several  States,  now  comprising  the 
United  States  of  America,  were,  from  their 
first  establishment,  separate  and  distinct  so- 
cieties, dependent  on  no  other  society  of  men 
whatever.  They  continued  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  governments  the  executive 
magistrate  who  presided  over  the  one  they 
had  left,  and  thereby  secured  in  effect  a  con- 
stant amity  with  that  nation.  *  *  ♦  The 
part  which  our  chief  magistrate  took  in  a  war, 
waged  against  us  by  the  nation  among  whom 
he  resided,  obliged  us  to  discontinue  him,  and 
to  name  one  within  every  State. — Mississippi 
River  Instructions,  vii,  571.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
461.     (March  1792.) 

—  UNITED  STATES,  InviolabiUty  of 
territory. — See  Territory,  Auen.\tion  of. 

8712.  UNITED  STATES,  Manufactur- 
ing nation.^<Dur  enemy  [Great  Britain] 
has  indeed  the  consolation  of  Satan  on  re- 
moving our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  from 
a  peaceable  and  agricultural  nation,  he  makes 
us  a  military  and  maufacturing  one. — To 
William  Short,  vi,  400.  (M.,  1814.)  See 
Manufactures  and  Protection. 

—  UNITED  STATES,  National  cap- 
ital.— See  Washington  City. 

8713.  UNITED  STATES,  Natural  in- 
terests.— The  American  hemisphere  *  *  * 
is  endowed  by  nature  with  a  system  of  in- 
terests and  connections  of  its  own. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Republicans,  viii,  142.  (1808.) 
See  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Policy, 

8714.  UNITED   STATES,   Permanence. 

—Looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  future 
destinies  [of  my  countrymen]  I  trust  that,  in 
their  steady  character  unshaken  by  difficulties, 
in  their  love  of  liberty,  obedience  to  law,  and 
support  of  the  public  authorities,  I  see  a  sure 
guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  our  Republic ; 
and  retiring  from  the  charge  of  their  affairs, 
I  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  heaven  has  in  store  for  our  be- 
loved country  long  ages  to  come  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness. — Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  no.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  225.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

8715.  UNITED  STATES,  Praise  for.— 
There  is  not  a  country  on  earth  where  there 
is  greater  tranquillity;  where  the  laws  are 
milder,  or  better  obeved;  where  every  one  is 
more  attentive  to  his  own  business  or  med- 
dles less  with  that  of  others ;  where  strangers 
are  better  received,  more  hospitably  treated, 
and  with  a  more  sacred  respect. — To  Mrs. 
Cos  WAY.  ii,  36.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  316.  (P., 
1786.) 

8716.  UNITED  STATES,  Prosperity.-- 
When  you   witnessed  our  first   struggles   in 


the  War  of  Independence,  you  little  cal~- 
lated,  more  than  we  did.  on  Uie  rapid  groitj 
and  prosperity  of  this  country ;  on  the  pn: 
tical  demonstration  it  was  about  to  exhi  : 
of  the  happy  truth  that  man  is  capable  .' 
self-government,  and  only  rendered  otferwit 
by  the  moral  degradation  designedly  5i:?er 
induced  on  him  by  the  widced  acts  of  ■ 
tyrants. — To  M.  de  Marbois.  vii,  77.  lM, 
1817.) 

8717.  UNITED  STATES,  Safety  ol- 
Our  safety  rests  in  the  preservation  of  cr 
Union, — To  the  Rhow  Island  Assemble 
iv,  397.    (W.,  May  iSoi.)    Sec  XJsios. 

8718.  UNITED  STATES,  Slanders  on.- 
Nations,  like  individuals,  wish  to  enjoy  s 
fair  reputation.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable :« - 
us  that  the  slanders  on  our  country,  r  - 
seminated  by  hired  or  prejudiced  traveik> 
should  be  corrected;  but  politics,  like  re.: 
ion,  holds  up  the  torches  of  martyrdom  to  * 
reformers  of  error.  Nor  is  it  in  the  ihtar: 
of  Ephesus  alone  that  tumults  have  been  «• 
cited  when  the  crafts  were  in  danger.  V  . 
must  be  cautious,  therefore,  in  telling  uri. 
ceptable  truths  beyond  the  water.— To  >.i. 
Ogilvie.    V,  605.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8719.  UNITED     STATES,     Snperioritr 
over  Europe. — I  sincerely  wish  you  may  r 
it  convenient  to   come  here    [Europe] ;  - 
pleasure  of  the  trip  will  be  less  than  yon  o 
pect,  hut  the  utility  greater.     It  will  r: 
you  adore  your  own  country,  its  soil,  i'j  . 
mate,  its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people.  ^ 
manners.    My  God !  how  little  do  my  counr 
men  know  what  precious  blessings  they  ' 
in  possession  of,  and  which  no  other  pt^ 
on  earth  enjoy.    I  confess  I  had  no  idea  0; 
myself.     While  we   shall   see  multiplieii  ' 
stances  of  Europeans  going  to  live  in  .\r' 
ica,  I  will  venture  to  say,  no  man  now  h ': 
will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an  American  '. 
moving  to  settle  in  Eurooe,  and  conttr.L-: 
there.   Come,  then,  and  see  the  proofs  oi :' 
and  on  your  return  add  your  testimnr}  * 
that  of  every  thinking  American,  in  ord*-! ' 
satisfy  our  countrymen  how  much  it  i- 
their  interest  to  preserve,  uninfected  b?  -  ' 
tagion,  those  peculiarities  in  their  govenT 
and  manners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  i. 
those  blessings. — To  James  Monroe.    L  .*-- 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  59.     (P.,  1785.) 

8720.  UNITED  STATES,  Supremacy- 

To  the  overwhelming  power  of  Englari  • 
see  but  two  chances  of  limit.     The  fir^* 
her  bankruptcy,   which   will   deprive  be: 
the  golden  instrument  of  all  her  siioreN-^' 
The  other  is  that  ascendency  which  n^^ 
destines  for  us  by  immutable  laws.    B-t 
hasten  this  consummation,  we  must  cxerr- 
patience  and  forbearance.    For  twenty  y^* 
to  come   we   should   consider  peace  as  " 
summum  bonum  of  our  coimtry.    At  iV  r 
of  that  period  we  shall  be  twenty  millic«"  ' 
number,  and  forty  in  energy,  when  ecc-^, 
tering  the  starved  and  ridcety  panpei^ 
dwarfs  of  English  workshops. — ^To  M  ^' 
PONT  DE  Nemours,    vi,  508.    (M..  Dec.  1?  • 
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8721.  UNITED  STATES,  Titte  of  in- 
habitants.— You  have  properly  observed  (in 
your  book  on  the  commerce  of  Prance  and 
the  United  States)  that  we  can  no  longer  be 
called  Anglo-Americans.  That  appellation 
now  describes  only  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  &c.  I  had  applied  that  of 
Federo-Americans  to  our  citizens,  as  it  would 
not  be  so  decent  for  us  to  assume  to  ourselves 
the  flattering  appellation  of  free  Americans. 
—To  M.  DE  Wahville.  ii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
281.     (P.,  1786.) 

8722.  UNITED  STATES,  Troubles  and 
triomphs. — A  letter  from  you  calls  up  rec- 
ollections very  dear  to  my  mind.  It  carries 
me  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  we  were  fellow-laborers  in 
the  same  cause,  struggling  for  what  is  most 
valuable  to  man,  his  right  of  self-government. 
Laboring  always  at  the  same  oar,  with  some 
wave  ever  ahead,  threatening  to  overwhelm 
us,  and  yet  passing  harmless  under  our  bark, 
we  knew  not  how  we  rode  through  the  storm 
with  heart  and  hand,  and  made  a  happy  port. 
Still  we  did  not  expect  to  be  without  rubs 
and  difficulties;  and  we  have  had  them. 
First,  the  detention  of  the  Western  posts, 
then  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz,  outlawing  our 
commerce  with  France,  and  the  British  en- 
forcement of  the  outlawry.  In  your  day, 
French  depredations;  in  mine,  English,  and 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees:  now  the  Eng- 
lish orders  of  Council,  and  the  piracies  they 
authorize.  When  these  shall  be  over,  it  will 
be  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  or  some- 
thing else;  and  so  we  have  gone  on,  and  so 
we  shall  go  on,  puzzled  and  prospering  be- 
yond example  in  the  history  of  man. — To 
John  Adams,  vi,  36.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  333. 
(M.,  Jan.  1812.) 

8723.  UNITED  STATES,  Western  ter- 
ritory.— [The  proposed  new  States  of  the 
Western  territory]  shall  forever  remain  a 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America.— 
Western  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
409.  (1784.)  See  Centralization,  Confed- 
eration, Colonies,  Constitution,  Federal 
Government  and  Union. 

8724.  UNITY,  Duty  of.—  Sole  depos- 
itaries of  the  remains  of  human  liberty,  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  to  posterity,  and  to  man- 
kind, calls  on  us  by  every  motive  which  is 
sacred  or  honorable,  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  our  beloved  country  during  the  troubles 
which  agitate  and  convulse  the  residue  of  the 
world,  and  to  sacrifice  to  that  all  personal 
and  local  considerations.— R.  to  A.  New  York 
Legislature,    viii,  167.    (1809.) 

8725.  UNITY,  National.— If  we  are 
forced  into  a  war  we  mus  give  up  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  unite  as  one  man  to  de- 
fend our  country.— To  General  Kosciusko. 
iv.  205.     (Pa..  1799.) 

8726. .    The  times  do  certainly 

render  it  incumbent  on  all  good  citizens,  at- 
tached to  the  rights  and  honor  of  their  coun- 
try, to  bury  in  oblivion  all  internal  differ- 
ences, and  rally  around  the  standard  of  their 


country  in  opposition  to  the  outrages  of  for- 
eign nations.  All  attempts  to  enfeeble  and 
destroy  the  exertions  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  vindication  of  our  national  rights, 
or  to  loosen  the  bands  of  Union  by  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  the  people,  or  opposing 
the  authority  of  the  laws  at  so  eventful  a 
period,  merit  the  discountenance  of  all. — To 
Governor  Tompkins,    viii,  153.    (Feb.  1809.) 

8727.  UNITY,  Strength  in.— If  the  well- 
known  energies  and  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
trymen ♦  *  *  are  embodied  by  an  union 
of  will,  and  by  a  confidence  in  those  who 
direct  it,  our  nation,  so  favored  in  its  situa- 
tion, has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter. — 
Reply  to  Address,    v,  262.     (W.,  1808.) 

8728.  UNIVEBSITY  (National),  Pro- 
posed establishment. — Education  is  here 
placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care,  not 
that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  ordinary 
branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise, which  manages  so  much  better  all  the 
concerns  to  which  it  is  equal :  but  a  public  in- 
stitution can  alone  supply  those  sciences 
which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of 
which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preserva- 
tion. The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  because,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  time  the  State  Legislatures 
shall  have  deliberated  on  this  extension  of 
the  Federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall  be 
passed,  and  other  arrangements  made  for 
their  execution,  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  sup- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by 
consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the 
objects  now  recommended  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to 
which  it  permits  the  public  moneys  to  be 
applied.  The  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  education,  par- 
ticularly, is  rendered  proper  by  the  circum- 
stance, also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the 
proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligible  to 
found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it 
now  in  their  power  to  endow  it  with  those 
which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce 
the  necessary  income.  This  foundation  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  on 
war,  which  may  suspend  other  improvements 
by  requiring  for  its  own  purposes  the  re- 
sources destined  for  them. — Sixth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  68.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  494.  (Dec. 
1806.) 

8729. .    The  desire  of  peace  is 

very  much  strengthened  in  me  by  that  which 
I  feel  in  favor  of  the  great  subjects  of  your 
and  Mr.  Fulton's  letters.  I  had  fondly  hoped 
to  set  those  enterprises  into  motion  with  the 
last  Legislature  I  shall  meet.  But  the  chance 
of  war  is  an  unfortunate  check.  I  do  not. 
however,  despair  that  the  proposition  of 
amendment  may  be  sent  down  this  session  to 
the  [State]  Legislatures.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain. There  is  a  snail  paced  gait  for  the  ad- 
vance of  new  ideas  on  the  general  mind,  un- 
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der  which  we  must  acquiesce.  A  forty  years' 
experience  of  popular  assemblies  has  taught 
me  that  you  must  give  them  time  for  every 
step  you  take.  If  too  hard  pushed,  they 
balk,  and  the  machine  retrogrades. — To  Joel 
Barlow,  v,  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  168.  (W., 
Dec.  1807.) 

8730.  UNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBGINIA, 

Aim  of.— Our  aim  [is]  the  securing  to  our 
country  a  full  and  perpetual  institution  for  all 
the  useful  sciences;  one  which  will  restore  us 
to  our  former  station  in  the  confederacy.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Patience  and  perseverance  on  our  part  will  se- 
cure the  blessed  end.  If  we  shrink,  it  is  gone 
forever. — To  General  Brecxenridge.  vii,  239. 
(M..  1822.)  •  ^ 

8731.  UNIVEBSITY  OP  YXBGINIA, 
Basis  of. — This  institution  of  my  native 
State,  the  hobby  of  my  old  age,  will  be  based 
on  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
to  explore  and  to  expose  every  subject  suscepti- 
ble of  its  contemplation. — ^To  Destutt  Tracy. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  174.     (M.,  1820.) 

8782. .  This  institution  (Uni- 
versity of  Virginia)  will  be  based  on  the  illimit- 
able freedom  of  the  human  mind.  For  here  we 
are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  as  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it. — To  Mr.  Roscoe.  vii, 
196.     (M.,  1820.) 

8733.  UNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBQINIA, 

Discipline.— The  rock  which  I  most  dread  is 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  that 
on  which  most  of  our  public  schools  labor.  The 
insubordination  of  our  youth  is  now  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  their  education.  We  may  lessen 
the  difficulty,  perhaps,  by  avoiding  too  much 
government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observ- 
ances, none  which  shall  merely  multiply  oc- 
casions for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience  and  re- 
volt by  referring  to  the  more  discreet  of  them- 
selves the  minor  discipline,  the  graver  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  in  Edinburgh. — To  George 
TicKNOR.   vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

8734.  UNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBOINIA, 

Elective  studies.— I  am  not  fully  informed 
of  the  practices  at  Harvard,  but  there  is  one 
from  which  we  shall  certainly  vary,  although 
it  has  been  copied.  I  believe,  by  nearly  every 
college  and  academy  in  the  United  States.  That 
IS,  the  holding  the  students  all  to  one  prescribed 
course  of  reading,  and  disallowing  exclusive 
application  to  those  branches  only  which  are 
to  qualify  them  for  the  particular  vocations 
to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  them  uncontrolled  choice  in 
the  lectures  they  shall  choose  to  attend,  and 
require  elementary  qualification  only,  and  suf- 
ficient age.  Our  institution  will  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can  with- 
out consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition  •  of 
letting  every  one  come  and  listen  to  whatever 
.  ?'"!?  '"^y  improve  the  condition  of  h^s 
mind. — To  George  Ticknor.  vii,  300.  (M 
1823.) 

8735.  UNIVEBSITY    OF    VIBQINIA, 

Future  of.— I  contemplate  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  the  future  bulwark  of  the  human 
mind  m  this  hemisphere.— To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,     vii,  172.     (M.,  1820.) 


ck^'^M^ ^:r"\.  ^    ^^^    ^0P«<J    that    we 

should  open  with  the  next  year  an  institution 
on  wh  ch  the  fortunes  of  our  country  may  de- 


pend more  than  may  meet  the  general  ert- 
To  General  Breckenrioge.  vii,  204.  (M 
1821.) 

,,..®T,®7* •     I  hope  the  University  ci 

Virginia  will  prove  a  blessing  to  my  own  Sum 
and  not  unuscful  perhaps  to  some  others.-' 
Kdward  Livingston,     vii,  405.      (M.,  1825.) 

8738.  UNIVEBSITY    OF     VIBGINIA, 

Government  and.— I  fear  not  to  say  that 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  years  from  this  time  : 
majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  State  will  hzst 
been  educated  here.  They  shall  carry  heucr 
the  correct  principles  of  our  day.  and  you  mav 
count  assuredly  that  they  will  exhibit  their  coue- 
try  in  a  degree  of  sound  respectabiUty  it  h^s 
never  known,  either  in  our  days,  or  those  c* 
our  forefathers.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  vii  4-5- 
FoRD  ED.,  X,  357.     (M.,  1825.) 

8739.  UNIVEBSITY    OF    VXBODnA. 

Historical  course.- In  modem  historv,  thttt 
are  but  two  nations  with  whose  course  "it  is  i'' 
teresting  to  us  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  t 
«.«•  ,P*;2nce  and  England.  For  the  foraic: 
Millot  s  General  History  of  France  may  be  «fu: 
ficicnt  to  the  period  when  i  Davila  commence^ 
He  should  be  followed  by  Perefixe  Sully  V.. 
taire's  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  LacretclV 
XVIIIme.  Siecle,  Marmontel's  if^ence.  Fee 
Ipngions  French  Revolution,  and  Afadame  6r 
Stael  s,  making  up  by  a  succession  of  particdi' 
history,  the  general  one  which  they  want— T 
•     vii,  412.     (M..  1825.) 

u^^^l~r   . ;.    ^"°^^»     with     Bn-^J 

should  be  the  last  histories  of  England  to 
read    [m   the   University  of  Virginia   course 
It  first  read.  Hume  makes  [his  reader]  an  F- 
glish  tory,  whence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  Amer  t  - 
toryism.     But  there  is  a  history  by   Baxter 
which,  abridging  somewhat  by  leaving  out  sc- 
entire   incidents   as   less   interesting    now  1^. 
when   Hume  wrote,   he   has  given    the   rest 
the  Identical  words  of  Hume,  except  that  «;? 
°«  .comes  to  a  fact  falsified,  he  states  it  tr. 
and  when  to  a  suppression  of  truth,  he  stipf.^^ 
It,   never   otherwise   chanmng    a    word.     It  ^ 
^'V^^J'  .**?  cditic  expurgation  of  Hume     Thrr 
who  shrink  from  the  volume  of  Rapin.  mar  m 
this  first,  and  from  this  lay  a  fir«t  foundatic- 
i82^T        *"'*^-""'^° •  '»^«.  414-    "^ 

8741.  UNIVEBSITY    OF    VIBOrBOA. 

Jefferson's  last  service.— Our  Uni\-er^:n 
the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  servP 
«^^"  render  my  country.— To  J.    Co«rea     . 
183.     Ford  ED.,  X,  163.     (M.,  1820.) 

8742. It  is  the- last  act  of  c,: 

tulness  I  can  render,  and  could    I    see  it  <?<r 
1    would    not   ask   an    hour   more    of    life  —  ' 
Spencer   Roane,    vii.   212.     Foro    ed     t'  - 
(M.,  1821.)  "•     -    * 

•®— ^uT"  ~T:  ^^^  University-  of  M 
ginia  IS  the  last  object  for  which  I  shilleb^- 
myself  on  the  public  observation.—^  pZ;: 
Livingston,    vii,  405.     (M..    1825.) 

8744. ,    I   am   closinir    tW 

scenes  of  my  life  by  fashioning   ^nd  fr^*«^' 
an   establishment   for  the  instrScU^  iT-T. 
who  are  to  come  after  us.     I  hope  T?l  .vV 
on  their  virtue,  freedom,  fame,    and  W-  ' 
will    be    salutary    and   permanent  ~Tr.^\  * 

\V00DWARD.       vii,    406.       foRD    EI>,       ^       t^  , 

1825.)  *    ^'  M^ 

8745.  UNIVEBSITY  OP  'trrttJiTv* 
Necessity    for.-I    have    wonderS^JT 
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:hange  of  political  principles  wh'ch  has  taken 
?lace  in  many  in  this  State  [Virginia],  however 
much  less  than  in  others.  I  am  still  more 
ilarmed  to  see,  in  the  other  States^  the  general 
)olitical  dispositions  of  those  to  whom  is  con- 
ided  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
Nfor  are  all  the  academies  of  this  State  free  from 
l^ounds  of  uneasiness.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general: 
}ut  it  requires  a  great  deal  to  get  the  better  ot 
lotions  which  our  tutors  have  instilled  into  our 
ninds  while  incapable  of  questioning  them, 
ind  to  rise  superior  to  antipathies  strongly 
ooted.  However.  I  suppose  when  the  evil  rises 
o  a  certain  height,  a  remedy  will  be  found,  if 
he  case  admits  any  other  than  the  prudence 
>f  parents  and  guardians. — To  Jeremiah  Moor. 
.^'*OKD  Eo.,  vii,  455.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8746. .  How  many  of  our  youths 

-larvard  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of  anti- 
Vfissourianism,  I  know  not;  but  a  gentleman 
ately  from  Princeton,  told  me  he  saw  there  the 
ist  of  the  students  at  that  place,  and  that  more 
ban  half  were  V'rginians.  These  will  return 
lome,  no  doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sa- 
:red  principles  of  our  Holy  Alliance  of  restric- 
ionists. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  20a.  (M., 
1S21.) 

8747. .    The  reflections  that  the 

)oys  of  this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of  the  next ; 
hat  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  holy 
:harge  which  we  are  cherishing  to  deliver  over 

0  them ;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of 
visdom  for  them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future 
generations;  that  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  we 
)ring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  con- 
iolation  of  seeing  our  sons  rising  under  a 
uminous  tuition,  to  destinies  of  hi^h  promise; 
hese  are  considerations  which  will  occur  to 
ill ;  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  ''n  our 
lorizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornado^ 
ooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately 
larked  out  between  different  portions  of  our 
onfederacy  is  such  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  ob- 
iterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who 
re  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to 
ashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds  and  affec- 
ions  of  our  youtn.  If,  as  has  been  estimated, 
re  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
>  the  northern  seminaries,  for  the  nstruction 
f  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  thi?re  five 
nndred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and 
rinciples  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own 
3untry.  This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals 
F  oiir  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once, 
ill  be  beyond  remedy.  We  are  now  certainly 
irnishing  recruits  to  their  school. — To  General 

RECKENRIDGE.       vii,  204.       (M.,   182I.) 

8748.  UNIVEBSITY  OP    VIBQINIA, 

bvelties  In. — There  are  some  novelties  in 
;hc  University  of  Virginia].  Of  that  of  a  pro- 
ssorship  of  the  principles  of  government,  you 
cprcss  your  approbation.     They  will  be  found- 

1  in  the  rights  of  man.  That  of  agriculture, 
am  sure,  you  will  approve ;  and  that  also  of 
nglo-Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  left 
i  in  that  type  and  dialect,  must  be  the  text 
»oks  of  the  reading  of  the  learners,  they  will 
ibibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles 

govei'nn'.ent. — To    John    Cartwright.     vii, 
li.      (M.,  1824.) 

8749.  UNIVEBSITY  OP  VIBGINIA, 
3position  to. — An  opposition  [to  the  Uni- 
jrsity]  has  been  got  up.  That  of  our  alma 
aier,  William  and  Mary,  -s  not  of  much 
eight.  She  must  descend  into  the  secondary 
nk  of  academies  of  preparation  for  the  Uni- 


versity. The  serious  enemies  are  the  priests 
of  the  different  religious  sects,  to  whose  spells 
on  the  human  mind  its  improvement  is  ominous. 
Their  pulpits  are  now  resounding  with  denun- 
ciations against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper 
whom  they  charge  as  a  monetheist  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  tritheism. — To  William  Short. 
vii,.  157.     (M.,  1820.)    See  Cooper. 

8750. .  You  say  my  "  handwri- 
ting and  ray  letters  have  great  effect  at  Rich- 
mond .  I  am  sensible  of  the  kindness  with 
which  this  encouragement  is  held  up  to  me.  But 
njy  views  of  their  effect  are  very  different. 
When  I  retired  from  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  I  thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I 
retired  with  a  good  degree  of  public  favor,  and 
that  my  conduct  in  office  had  been  considered 
by  one  party  at  least  with  approbation  and  with 
acquiescence  by  the  other.  But  the  attempt 
[University  of  Virginia],  in  which  I  have 
embarked  so  earnestly  to  procure  an  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  condition  of  my  native  State, 
although,  perhaps,  in  other  States  it  may  have 
strengthened  good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly 
weakened  them  within  our  own.  The  attempt 
ran  foul  of  so  many  local  interests,  of  so  many 
personal  views,  and  so  much  ignorance,  and  I 
have  been  considered  as  so  particularly  its  pro- 
moter, that  I  see  evidently  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  towards  myself.  I  cannot  doubt  its 
having  dissatisfied  with  myself  a  respectable 
minority,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  I  feel  it  deeply  and  very  discourag- 
ingly.  Yet  I  shall  not  give  way.  I  have  ever 
found  in  my  progress  through  life  that,  acting 
for  the  public,  if  we  do  always  what  is  right, 
the  approbation  denied  in  the  beginning  will 
surely  follow  us  in  the  end.  It  is  from  posterity 
we  are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices 
we  are  making  for  their  service,  of  time,  quiet 
and  ^ood  will.  And  I  fear  not  the  appeal.  The 
multitude  of  fine  young  men  whom  we  shall 
redeem  from  ignorance,  who  will  feel  that  they 
owe  to  us  the  elevation  of  mind,  of  character 
and  station  they  will  be  able  to  attain  from  the 
result  of  our  efforts,  wll  insure  their  remem- 
bering us  with  gratitude. — To  Joseph  C.  Ca- 
bell,    vii,  394.     (M.,  1825.) 

8751.    UNIVEBSITY  OP    VIBGINIA, 

Personal  sacrifices  for.— I  know  well  your 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight 
of  the  awful  scenes  coming  on  her.  sooner  or 
later.  With  this  foresight,  what  service  can  we 
ever  render  her  equal  to  this?  [Support  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.]  What  object  of  our 
lives  can  we  propose  so  important?  What  in- 
terest of  our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  poft- 
poned  to  this?  Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in 
the  single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can 
these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal 
boon  to  our  country?  The  exertions  and  the 
mortifications  are  temporary :  the  benefit  eternal. 
If  any  member  of  our  college  of  visitors  could 
justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty  it 
would  be  myself,  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  I  will  die 
m  the  last  ditch,  and  so,  I  hope,  you  will,  my 
friend,  as  well  as  our  firm-breasted  brothers 
and  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breck- 
enridge.  Nature  will  not  give  you  a  second  life 
wherein  to  atone  for  the  omissions  of  this. 
Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  Sir,  do  not  think 
of  deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which 
seem  to  stand  in  your  way,  as  the  lesser  duties, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy 
labors,  until  having  seen  their  accomplishment 
we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  '*  nunc  dimittas 
Domtnr".— -To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  202! 
(M.,   1821.) 
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8752.  UNIVBBSITY    OF    VIRGINIA, 

Political  principles.— In  the  selection  of  our 
law  professor  [for  the  University  of  Virginia], 
we  must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political 
principles.  You  will  recollect  that  before  the 
Revolution  Coke-i^ittleton  was  the  universal 
elementary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder 
whig  never  wrote,  nor  of  profounder  learning 
in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, or  in  what  were  called  English  liberties. 
You  remember,  also,  that  our  lawyers  were  th*en 
all  whigs.  But  when  his  black-letter  text,  and 
uncouth  but  cunning  learning  got  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of  Blackstone 
became  the  student's  hornbook,  from  that  mo- 
ment, that  profession  (the  nursery  of  our  Con- 
gress), began  to  slide  into  toryism,  and  nearly 
all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  that 
hue.  They  suppose  themselves,  indeed,  to  be 
whigs  because  they  no  longer  know  what  whig- 
ism  or  republicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  semi- 
nary that  that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive; 
it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew  over  our  own 
and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigi- 
lant in  our  trust,  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years 
a  majority  of  our  own  Legislature  will  be  from 
one  school,  and  many  disciples  will  have  car- 
ried its  doctrines  home  with  them  to  their  sev- 
eral States,  and  will  have  leavened  thus  the 
whole  mass. — To  James  Madison,  vii,  433. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  376.     (M.,  1826.) 

8753.  UNIVEBSITY  OP    VIRGINIA, 

Proctorship. — ^The  establishment  of  a  proc- 
tor is  taken  from  the  practice  of  Europe,  where 
an ,  equivalent  .officer  is  made  a  part,  and  is  a 
very  essential  one,  of  every  such  institution ; 
and  as  the  nattu-e  of  his  functions  requires  that 
he  should  always  be  a  man  of  discretion,  un- 
derstanding, and  integrity,  above  the  common 
level,  it  was  thought  that  he  would  never  be 
less  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  the  powers 
of  a  justice,  within  the  limits  of  institution  here, 
than  the  neighboring  justices  generally  are; 
and  the  vesting  him  with  the  conservation  of 
the  peace  within  that  limit,  was  intended,  while 
it  should  equally  secure  its  object,  to  shield  the 
young  and  unguarded  student  from  the  disgrace 
of  the  common  prison,  except  where  the  case 
was  an  aggravated  one.  A  confinement  to  his 
own  room  was  meant  as  an  act  of  tenderness  to 
him,  his  parents  and  friends;  'n  fine,  it  was  to 
give  them  a  complete  police  of  their  own,  tem- 
pered by  the  paternal  attentions  of  their  tutors. 
And,  certainly,  in  no  country  is  such  a  provision 
more  called  for  than  in  this,  as  has  been  proved 
from  times  of  old,  from  the  regular  annual  riots 
and  battles  between  the  students  of  William  and 
Mary  w'th  the  town  boys,  before  the  Revolution, 
quorum  pars  fui,  and  the  many  and  more  serious 
affrays  of  later  times.  Observe,  too,  that  our 
bill  proposes  no  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  mag- 
istrate, if  the  one  attached  to  the  institution  is 
thought  to  execute  his  power  either  partially  or 
remissly. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  537.  (M., 
1816.) 

8764.    TJNIVEBSITY  OP    VIBOINIA, 

Professors. — Our  wish  is  to  procure  natives 
[for  professorships]  where  they  can  be  found 
*  *  *  of  the  first  order  of  requirement  in 
their  respective  lines ;  but,  preferring  foreigners 
of  the  first  order  to  natives  of  the  second,  we 
shall  certainly  have  to  go  for  several  of  our 
professors  to  countries  more  advanced  in  science 
than  we  are. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  130.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  139.     (M.,  1819.) 

8755. ,     No  secondary  character 

-ill  be  received  among  them.     Either  the  ablest 
hich  America  or  Europe  can  furnish,  or  none 


at  all.  They  w'll  give  us  the  selected  5ocr:» 
of  a  great  city  separated  from  the  dissipatt>c> 
and  levities  of  its  ephemeral  insects^ — To  Will- 
iam Short,  vii,  141.  Ford  kd.,  x,  145.  (M., 
1819O 

8756. .    Our  intention  is  that  iis 

professors  shall  be  of  the  first  order  in  tfae:r 
respective  lines  which  can  be  procured  oa 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic. — ^To  Ai.bert  Gal- 
latin.   Ford  ed.,  x,  336.     (M.,  i8aa.) 

8757. .    A  man  is  not  qtiahtici 

for  a  professor,  knowing  nothing  but  mere:, 
his  own  profession.  He  should  be  otherwise 
well  educated  as  to  the  sciences  generally :  ab  c 
to  converse  undersUndingly  with  the  scienti  tic 
men  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  to  a>sis' 
in  the  councils  of  the  faculty  on  any  subject  . 
science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  de- 
liberate. Without  this,  .he  will  incur  their  con 
tempt,  and  bring  disreputation  on  the  institft- 
tion. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  331.  iM. 
1824.) 

8758. .  I  have  the  most  unlim- 
ited confidence  that  in  the  appointment  • 
professors  to  our  nursling  inst.tution,  ever, 
individual  of  my  associates  will  look  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  sublimation  of  its  character. 
and  adopt,  as  our  sacred  motto,  **  d^tur  ar^ 
niori ".  In  this  way  it  will  honor  us»  and  Wcs* 
our  country. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii  xu. 
CM.,   1824.) 

8759. .    In  some  departments  :r 

science  we  believe  Europe  to  be  in  advanc. 
before  us,  and  that  it  would  advance  ourscrvt- 
were  we  to  draw  from  thence  instructors  i- 
these  branches,  and  thus  to  improve  our  sciecc- 
as  we  have  done  our  manufactures,  by  borrows. 
skill.  I  have  been  much  s^uibbed  for  this,  ikt 
haps  by  disappointed  applicants  for  profess'X 
ships,  to  which  they  were  deemed  incompete^i 
— ^To  John  Adams,    vii,  388.     (M.,  18.25.) 

8760. -^ .     I  have  no  reason  to  re- 
gret the  measure  taken  of  procuring  professor^ 
from  abroad  where  science  is  so  much  ahead    : 
us.     You   witnessed   some  of   the    pupy   squ-t- 
of  which  I  was  the  butt  on  that  account,     lie 
were    probably    from    disappointed     candidate^ 
whose  unworthiness  had  occasioned  their  a;'?!' 
cations  to  be  passed  over.     The    measure  £-• 
been  generally  approved  in  the  South  and  Wcs: 
and  by  all  liberal  minds  in  the  North.      It  i^^ 
been  peculiarly  fortunate,  too,  that  the  protc-- 
ors  brought  from  abroad  were  as   happy  sci:;>: 
tions  as  could  have  been  hoped,  as  well  for  th?.: 
qualifications    in    science    as    correctness    3-- 
amiableness  of  character.     I  think  the  exar 
will  be  followed,  and  that  it  cannot   fail  •• 
one  of  the  efficacious  means  of  promoting  : 
cordial  good  will,  which  it  is  so  much  the 
terest  of  both  nations  to  cherish.      These  tc-c 
ers   can   never   utter   an   unfriendly    scntir    • 
towards  their  native  country ;    and    those 
whom  their  instructions  w  11  be  infused    arr  - 
of  ordinary  significance  only;  they  are  exir 
the  persons  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  gmf 
ment   of   our   country,   and   to    rule    its    tia- 
enmities,    its    friendships    and     fortunes. 
it  is  our  interest  to  receive  instruction  thrc  . 
this  channel,  so  I  think  it  is  yours  to  f  umisi: 
for  these  two  nations  holding  cordially  tocet''  - 
have  nothing  to   fear  from   the   united   \»c- 
They  will  be  the  models  for   re^eneratinf  i 
condition  of  man,  the  sources   from   which  '■■^ 
resentative  government  is  to  flow  over  the  w'^  • 
earth. — To  J.  Evelyn  Den xsok.     vii    .«»-       v 
1825.)  •  *'^- 
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8761.  TJNIVEBSITY  OF    VIBOINIA, 

Scope.— Our  views  are  catholic  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  country  bv  science. — To 
George  Ticknor.     vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

8762.  TJNIVEBSITY    OF    VIBQINIA, 

Studies. — A  material  question  is  what  is  the 
jv'hole  terra  of  time  which  the  students  can  give 
:o  the  whole  course  of  instruction?  I  should 
jay  that  three  years  should  be  allowed  to  gen- 
eral education,  and  two,  or  rather  three,  to  the 
^articular  profession  for  which  they  are  des- 
ined.  We  [University  of  Virginia!  receive 
3ur  students  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  expected  to 
>e  previously  so  far  qualified  in  the  languages, 
mcient  and  modern,  as  that  one  year 
n  our  schools  shall  suffice  for  their  last 
>olish.  A  student  then  with  us  may  give  his 
irst  year  here  to  languages  and  mathematics; 
I  s  second  to  mathematics  and  physics  ;  his  third 
o  physics  and  chemistry,  with  the  other  ob- 
ects  of  that  school.  I  particularize  this  distri- 
>ution  merely  for  illustration,  and  not  as  that 
vhich  either  is,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be  estab- 
shed.  This  would  ascribe  one  year  to  Ian- 
cuages,  two  to  mathematics,  two  to  physics, 
ind  one  to  chemistry  and  its  associates. — To 
)r.  John  P.  Emmett.     vii,  442.     (M.,  1826.) 

8763.  UNIVEBSITY  OP  VIBQINIA, 
Cext  books. — In  most  public  seminaries  text- 
books are  prescribed  to  each  of  the  several 
ichools,  as  the  norma  docendi  in  that  school ; 
ind  this  is  generally  done  by  authority  of  the 
rustees.  I  should  not  propose  this  generally 
n  our  University,  because  I  believe  none  of  us 
ire  so  much  at  the  heights  of  science  in  the 
several  branches,  as  to  undertake  this,  and 
herefore  that  it  w'll  be  better  left  to  the  pro- 
cssors  until  occasion  of  interference  shall  be 
;iven.  But  there  is  one  branch  in  which  we  are 
he  best  judges,  in  which  heresies  may  be 
aught,  of  so  -nteresting  a  character  to  our  own 
ttate  and  to  the  United  States,  as  to  make  it  ,a 
luty  in  us  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  are 
o  be  tau^rht.  It  is  that  of  government.  Mr. 
}ilmer  being  withdrawn,  we  know  not  who  his 
uccessor  may  be.  He  may  be  a  Richmond 
awyer,  or  one  of  that  school  of  quondam  fed- 
ralism,  now  consolidation.  It  is  our  duty  to 
uard  against  such  principles  being  disseminated 
mong  our  youth,  and  the  diffusion  of  that 
oison,  by  a  previous  prescription  of  the  texts 

3    be    followed   in   their   discourses. — To  

.     vii,  397.     (M.,  1825.) 

8764.  TJNIVEBSITY  OF  VIBQINIA, 
theology. — I  agree  with  you  that  a  profess- 
rship  of  theology  should  have  no  place  in  our 
istitution. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  389. 
M.,  1814.) 

8765. .     In  our  University  there 

\  no  professorship  of  divinity.  A  handle  has 
een  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that 
Its  is  an  nistitution.  not  merely  of  no  religion, 
ut  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at 
le  last  meeting  of  the  Visitors,  to  bring  for- 
ward an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny, 

hich  weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest 
riends  to  the  institution.  In  our  annual  re- 
ort  to  the  Legislature,  after  stating  the  consti- 
jtional  reasons  against  a  public  establishment 
f  any  religious  instruction,  we  suggest  the  ex- 
ediency  of  encouraging  the  different  religious 
?cts  to  establish,  each  for  itself,  a  professor- 
dip  of  their  own  tenets,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tniversity.  so  near  as  that  their  students  may 
ttend  the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use 
f  our  library,  and  cverv  other  accommodation 
e   can   give  them;  preserving,  however,  their 


independence  of  us  and  of  each  other.  This 
fills  the  chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  a  defect  in 
an  institution  professing  to  give  instruction  in 
all  useful  sciences.  I  think  the  invitation  will 
be  accepted,  by  some  sects  from  candid  inten- 
tions, and  by  others  from  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship.  And  by  bringing  the  sects  together,  and 
mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students. 
we  shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and 
neutralize  their  prejudices,  and  make  the  gen- 
eral religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason  and 
morality. — To  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  vii,  267. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  24^.  (M.,  1822.)  See  Education, 
Languages  and  Schools. 

8766.  TTSIIBFATIONy  Appeal  against. 
— \yc  have  appealed  to  their  [British  people] 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  as  well  as  to 
the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations  which  were  likely  to  inter- 
rupt our  connection  and  correspondence. 
They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice and  of  consanguinity.* — Declaration  op 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jepferson. 

8767.  XTSXTBPATION,  Parllamentapy. 
— The  act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  his  Maj- 
esty's reign  [George  III.],  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  &c."; 
one  other  act  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  his 
reign,  entitled,  An  Act  for  granting  and  ap- 
plying certain  stamp  duties  and  other  duties 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  in 
America,  &c.";  one  other  act  passed  in  the 
6th  year  of  his  reign,  entitled,  *'  An  Act  for 
the  better  securing  the  dependency  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America  upon  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain " ; 
and  one  other  act,  passed  in  the  7th  year  of 
his  reign,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  granting 
duties  on  paper,  tea,  &c.",  form  that  connected 
chain  of  parliamentary  usurpation,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  applications  to 
his  Majesty,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  *  *  *  . — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  130.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  435.     (1774.) 

8768.  VACATIONS,  Health  and.— The 
diseases  of  the  season  incident  to  most  situa- 
tions on  the  tide  waters,  now  begin  to  show 
themselves  here  [Washington],  and  to  threaten 
some  of  our  members  [ot  the  cabinet]  together 
with  the  probability  of  a  uniform  course  of 
things  in  the  Chesapeake  [affair],  induce  us 
to  prepare  for  leaving  this  place  during  the  two 
sickly  months,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  health 
as  to  bestow  some  little  attention  to  our  pri- 
vate affairs,  which  is  necessary  at  some  time  of 
everv  year.  Our  respective  stations  will  be 
fixea  and  known,  so  that  everything  will  find 
us  at  them,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  they 
were  here;  and  such  measures  of  intercourse 
will  be  established  as  that  the  public  business 
will  be  carried  on  at  them,  with  all  the  regu- 
larity and  dispatch  necessary. — To  W.  H.  Ca- 
bell. V,  144.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  91.  (W.,  July 
1807.) 

8760. .     In  consideration  of  the 

unhealthy   season   now   approaching  at  this   as 

•Congress  changed  so  as  to  read:  "We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
we  have  coniurcd  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspond- 
ence. Tney,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  of  consanguinity."— EDITOR. 
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other  places  on  the  tide-waters,  and  which  we 
have  always  retired  from  about  this  time,  the 
members  of  the  Administration,  as  well  as  my- 
self, shall  leave  this  place  [Washington]  in 
three  or  four  days,  not  to  return  till  the  sickly 
term  is  over,  unless  something  extraordinary 
should  reassemble  us. — To  Colonel  Tatham. 
V.  145.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

8770.  VACATIONS,        Presidential.— I 

consider  it  as  a  trying  experiment  for  a  person 
from  the  mountains  to  pass  the  two  bil- 
ious months  on  the  tide-water.  I  have  not 
done  it  these  forty  years,  and  nothing  should 
nduce  me  to  do  it.  As  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  the  Administration  must  take  some  por- 
tion of  time  for  their  own  affairs,  I  think  it 
best  they  should  select  that  season  for  absence. 
General  Washington  set  the  example  of  those 
two  months ;  Mr.  Adams  extended  them  to  ei|;ht 
months.  I  should  not  suppose  our  bringing 
it  back  to  two  months  a  ground  for  grumbling, 
but,  grumble  who  will,  I  will  never  pa^s  those 
two  months  on  tide-water. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  95.    (M.,  Sep.   1801.) 

8771.  VACATIONS,  Public  officials 
and.^3ne  reason  for  suggesting  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  daily  post  was,  that  it  was  not 
kept  up  by  contract,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  principal  reason  was  to 
avoid  giving  ground  for  clamor.  The  general 
idea  is,  that  those  who  receive  annual  compen- 
sations should  be  constantly  at  their  posts.  Our 
constituents  might  not  in  the  first  moment  con- 
sider I  St,  that  we  have  property  to  take  care  of, 
which  we  cannot  abandon  for  temporary  sal- 
aries ;  and,  that  we  have  health  to  take  care  of, 
which  at  this  season  cannot  be  preserved  at 
Washington;  3d,  that  while  at  our  separate 
homes  our  public  duties  are  fully  executed,  and 
at  much  greater  personal  labor  than  while  we 
are  together  when  a  short  conference  saves  a 
long  letter. — To  James  Madison,  v,  181.  Ford 
ED.,  ix.  134.     (M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

8772.  VACCINATION,  TTtiUty  of.— I 
am  happy  to  see  that  vaccination  is  introduced*, 
and  likely  to  be  kept  up.  in  Philadelphia ;  but 
I  shall  not  think  it  exhibits  all  its  utility  until 
experience  shall  have  hit-upon  some  mark  or 
rule  by  which  the  popular  eye  may  distinguish 
genuine  from  spurious  virus.  It  was  with  this 
view  that  I  wished  to  discover  whether  time 
could  not  be  made  the  standard,  and  supposed, 
from  the  little  experience  I  had,  that  matter, 
taken  at  e"ght  times  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  insertion,  could  always  be  in  the  proper 
state.  As  far  as  I  went  I  found  it  so;  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  learn  what  the  immense  field 
of  experience  in  Philadelphia  will  teach  us  on 
that  subject. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv, 
425.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  126.     (W.,  Dec.  1801.) 

—  VALUE,  Intrinsic— See  Dollar  and 
Money. 

8773.  VANITY,  Personal.— I  have  not 
the  vanity  to  count  myself  among  those  whom 
the  State  would  think  worth  oppressing^  with 
perpetual  service. — To  James  Monroe,  i.  320. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  59.     (M.,  1782.) 

8774.  VAN  RENSSELAER  (General 
S.),  Failure  of.— Will  not  Van  Rensselaer  be 
broke  for  cowardice  and  incapacity?  To  ad- 
vance such  a  body  of  men  across  a  river  without 
securing  boats  to  bring  them  off  in  case  of  dis- 
aster, has  cost  us  seven  hundred  men ;  and  to 
have  taken  no  part  himself  in  such  an  action, 
and  against  such  a  general  could  be  nothing 
but  cowardice. — To  President  Madison.  Ford 
SD.,  ix,  370.     (M.,  Nov.  1812.) 


8775.  VATTEL  (Emmerich  von).  Char- 
acter of. — Let  us  appeal  to  enlightened  acd 
disinterested  Judges.  No  one  is  more  so  than 
Vattel. — To  E.  C.  Genet,  iii,  588.  Ford  ei> 
vi,  309.     (Pa.,  1793) 

8776. .   Vattel  is  one  of  the  mo-t 

zealous  and  constant  advocates  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  faith  in  all  our  dealing. — -Opix:o\ 
ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  620.  For©  ed.,  vi 
228.     (1793.) 

8777.  VEGETABLES,  Cultivating.- 
The  wealthy  people  [in  Virginia]  are  attentiv'. 
to  the  raising  of  vegetables,  but  very  little 
so  to  fruits.  The  poorer  people  attend  to  nei- 
ther, living  principally  on  milk  and  animal  diet 
This  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  climate  rt- 

?uires  indispensably  a  free  use  of  vegetable 
bod,  for  health  as  well  as  comfort. — Notf^ 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  393.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  257. 
(1782.) 

8778.  VEGETABLES,  Jefferaon's  diet 

— I  live  so  much  like  other  people,  that  I 
might  refer  to  ordinary  life  as  the  histoiy  oi 
my  own.  I  have  lived  temperately,  eating  little 
animal  food,  and  that  not  as  an  aliment,  so 
much  as  a  condiment  for  the  vegetables,  which 
constitute  my  principal  diet.  I  double,  however. 
the  Doctor's  [Rush's]  glass  and  a  half  of  wine, 
and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend;  but  halve  its 
effects  by  drinking  the  weak  wines  only.  The 
ardent  wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  I  use  ar- 
dent spirits  in  an^  form.  Malt  liquors  and  cider 
are  my  table  dnnks,  and  my  breakfast  is  of 
tea  and  coffee.  I  have  been  blest  with  organ:* 
of  digestion  which  accept  and  concoct,  withotit 
ever  murmuring,  whatever  the  palate  chooses 
to  consign  to  them,  and  I  have  not  yet  lost  3 
tooth  by  age. — To  Dr.  Vine  Utley.  vii,  116. 
Ford  ed.,  x^  125.     (M.,  1819.) 

8779.  VEGETATION,  Electricity,  light 
and. — Dr.  Ingenhouse,  you  know,  discovered 
as  he  supposed,  from  experiment,  that  vegeta- 
tion might  be  promoted  by  occasional  streams 
of  the  electrical  fluid  to  pass  through  a  plant 
and  that  other  physicians  had  receivwl  ana  con- 
firmed this  theory.  He  now,  however,  retraci* 
it,  and  finds  by  more  decisive  experiments  tha: 
the  electrical  fluid  can  neither  forward  nor  re- 
tard vegetation.  Uncorrected  still  of  the  race 
of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  partial 
and  equivocal  observations,  he  hazards  the 
opinion  that  light  promotes  vegetation.  I  have 
heretofore  supposed  from  observation,  that  light 
affects  the  color  of  living  bodies,  whether  ve^- 
table  or  animal ;  but  that  either  the  one  or  Thc 
other  receives  nutriment  from  that  fluid,  must 
be  permitted  to  be  doubted  of,  till  better  con 
firmed  by  observation.  It  is  always  better  to 
have  no  ideas  than  false  ones*  to  believe  noth- 
ing than  to  believe  what  is  wrong.  In  my  mind, 
theories  are  more  easily  demolished  than  re- 
built.— To  Rev.  James  Madison,  ii,  430,  (P.. 
1788.) 

8780.  VENISON,  Philosophy  and. — You 
have  sent  me  a  noble  animal,  legitimated  hv 
superior  force  as  a  monarch  of  the  forest :  an-i 
he  has  incurred  the  death  which  his  brother 
legitimates  have  so  much  more  merited :  like 
them,  in  death,  he  becomes  food  for  a  nohlrr 
race,  he  for  man,  they  for  worms  that  will  rcve' 
on  them  ;  but  he  dies  innocent,  and  with  death 
all  his  fears  and  pains  are  at  an  end :  they  dit 
loaded  with  maledictions,  and  liable  to  a'  sen- 
tence and  sufferings  which  we  will  leave  to  the 
justice  of  heaven  to  award.  In  plain  Engl!>> 
we  shall  heartily  feast  on  him,  and  thank  \^>.> 
heartily  as  the  giver  of  the  feast. — To  J.,»hn 
Fry.    Ford  ed.,  x,  284.     (M.,  1823.) 
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8781.  VEBGENNES  (Count  de),  Assist- 
uits. — Reyneval  and  Hennin  are  the  two  eyes 
jf  Count  de  Vergennes.  The  former  is  the 
nore  important  character,  because  possessing 
:he  most  of  the  confidence  of  the  Count.  He 
s  rather  cunn-ng  than  wise,  his  views  of  things 
>eing  neither  great  nor  liberal.  He  governs 
limself  by  principles  which  he  has  learned  by 
ote,  and  is  fit  only  for  the  details  of  execution, 
jiis  heart  is  susceptible  of  little  passions,  but 
lot  of  good  ones.  He  is  brother-in-law  to  M. 
jerard,  from  whom  he  received  disadvantageous 
mpressions  of  us,  which  cannot  be  effaced.  He 
las  much  duplicity.  Hennin  is  a  philosopher, 
lincere,  friendly,  liberal,  learned,  beloved  by 
•verybody;  the  other  by  nobody.  I  think  it  a 
jreat  misfortune  that  the  United  States  are  in 
he  department  of  the  former. — To  James  Madi- 
joN.     ii,  109.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  368.     (P.,  1787) 

8782.  VEBOENNES  (Count  de),  Great 
ind  good. — He  is  a  great  and  good  minister, 
ind  an  accident  to  him  might  endanger  the 
>eace  of  Europe. — To  Edward  Carrington.  i, 
19.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.     (P.,  1787-) 

8783. .    His   loss   would    at   all 

imes  have  been  great ;  but  it  would  be  immense 
luring  the  critical  poise  of  European  affairs 
existing  at  this  moment. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  113. 
P.,    i787.> 

8784.  VEBGENNES  (Count  de),  Mon- 
irchist. — Vergennes  is  a  great  minister  in 
European  affairs,  but  has  very  imperfect  ideas 
)f  our  institutions,  and  no  confidence  in  them. 
■Is  devotion  to  the  principles  of  pure  despotism 
•enders  him  unaffectionate  to  our  governments. 
F^ut  his  fear  of  England  makes  him  value  us 
IS  a  make-weight.  He  is  cool,  reserved  in  po- 
ittcal  conversations,  but  free  and  familiar  on 
jther  subjects,  and  a  very  attentive,  agreeable 
lerson  to  do  business  with.  It  is  impossible 
o  have  a  clearer,  better  organized  head,  but 
ige  has  chilled  his  heart.— To  James  Madison. 
i,   108.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  366.     (P.,  1787) 

8785.  VEBGENNES  (Count    de),  Bep- 

itation. — The  Count  de  Vergennes  had  the 
•eputation  with  the  diplomatic  corps  of  being 
vary  and  slippery  in  his  diplomatic  intercourse ; 
ind  so  he  might  be  with  those  whom  he  knew 
:o  be  slippery  and  double-iaced  themselves.  As 
he  saw  that  I  had  no  indirect  views,  practiced 
lo  subtleties,  meddled  in  no  intrigues,  pursued 
10  concealed  object,  I  found  him  as  frank,  as 
lonorable,  as  easy  of  access  to  reason,  as  any 
nan  with  whom  I  had  ever  done  business ;  and 
innst  say  the  same  for  his  successor,  Mont- 
norin,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  worthy  of 
luman  beings. — Autobiography,  i,  64.  Ford 
:d.,  i,  90.     (M.,  1 821.) 

8786.  VEBMONT,  Separation  from  New 
rork. — The  four  northernmost  States  wish 
I'ermont  to  be  received  'nto  the  Union.  The 
n'ridle  and  southernmost  States  are  rather  od- 
»f>sed  to  it.  But  the  great  difficulty  arises  with 
\'ew  York  which  claims  that  territory.  In  the 
>eRinning  every  individual  of  that  State  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  giving  them  up.  Congress, 
herefore,  only  interfered  from  time  to  time  to 
ire^'ent  the  two  parties  from  coming  to  an  open 
•iipture.  In  the  meanwhile  the  minds  of  the 
S'ew  Yorkers  have  been  familiarizing  to  the 
dea  of  a  separation,  and  I  think  -t  will  not  be 
ong  before  they  will  consent  to  it. — Answers 
i-o  M.  DE  Meunier.     IX.  284.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  140. 

v.,    1786.)     See  Offices.  Unconstitvtional. 


8787.  VETEBINABY  COLLEGES,  Ad- 
vantages.— The  advantages  of  the  veterinary 
institution  proposed,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
If  it  be  problematical  whether  phys  cians  pre- 
vent death  where  the  disease,  una  ded,  would 
have  terminated  fatally ^ — oftener  than  they  pro- 
duce it,  where  order  would  have  been  restored 
to  the  system  by  the  process,  if  uninterrupted, 
provided  by  nature,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  can  describe  the  seat  of  his  disease,  its 
character,  progress,  and  often  its  cause,  what 
might  we  expect  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  mule, 
&c.,  yielding  no  sensible  and  certain  indications 
of  his  disease?  They  have  long  had  these  insti- 
tutions in  Europe;  has  the  world  received  as 
yet  one  iota  of  valuable  information  from  them  ? 
If  it  has,  it  is  unknown  to  me.  At  any  rate, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  where  so  many 
institutions  of  obvious  utility  are  yet  wanting, 
we  should  select  this  one  to  take  the  lead. — 
To  Joel  Barlow,   v,  402.    (W.,  1808.) 

8788.  VETEBINABY  COLLEGES,  Util- 
ity.— I  know  nothing  of  the  veterinary  insti- 
tution of  London  *  *  *  .  1  know  well  the  Vet- 
erinary school  of  Paris,  of  long  standing,  and 
saw  many  of  its  publications  during  my  resi- 
dence there.  They  were  classically  written,  an- 
nounced a  want  of  nothing  but  certainty  as  to 
their  facts,  which  granted,  the  hvpotheses  were 
learned  and  plausible.  The  coach-horses  of  the 
rich  of  Paris  were  availed  of  the  institution ; 
but  the  farmers  even  of  the  neighborhood  could 
not  afford  to  <;all  a  veterinary  doctor  to  their 
plough  horses  in  the  country,  or  to  send  them  to 
a  livery  stable  to  be  attended  in  the  city.  On 
the  whole,  I  was  not  a  convert  to  the  utility  of 
the  Institution. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  vi, 
105.    (M.,  1813.) 

8780 .     That   there  are   certain 

diseases  of  the  human  body,  so  distinctly  pro- 
nounced by  well-articulated  symptoms,  and  re- 
curring so  often,  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  wherein 
experience  has  proved  that  certain  substances 
applied,  will  restore  order.  I  cannot  doubt. 
*  ♦  *  But  there  are  also  a  great  mass  of  indis 
tinct  diseases,  presenting  themselves  under  no 
form  clearly  characterized,  nor  exactly  recog- 
nized as  having  occurred  before,  and  to  which 
of  course,  the  application  of  no  particular  sub- 
stance can  be  known  to  have  been  made,  nor 
its  effect  on  the  case  experienced.  These  may 
be  called  unknown  cases,  and  they  may  in  time 
be  lessened  by  the  progress  of  observation  and 
experiment.  Observing  that  there  are  in  the 
construction  of  the  animal  system  some  means 
provided  unknown  to  us,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  restore  order,  when  disturbed  by  accident, 
called  by  phys'cians  the  riJ  medicatrix  natunr. 
I  think  it  safer  to  trust  to  this  power  in  the 
unknown  cases,  than  to  uncertain  conjectures 
built  on  the  ever-changing  hypothetical  systems 
of  medicine.  Now  in  the  Veterinary  department 
all  are  unknown  cases.  Man  can  tell  his  physi- 
cian the  seat  of  his  pain,  its  nature,  history, 
and  sometimes  its  cause,  and  can  follow  h^s 
directions  for  the  curative  process ;  but  the  poor 
dumb  horse  cannot  signify  where  his  pain  is. 
what  it  's,  or  when  or  whence  it  came,  and  re- 
sists all  process  for  its  cure.  If  'n  the  case  of 
man,  then,  the  benefit  of  medical  interference 
in  such  cases  admits  of  question,  what  must  it 
be  in  that  of  the  horse?  And  to  what  narrow 
limits  is  the  real  importance  of  the  veterinary 
art  reduced? — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  105. 
(M..  1813.) 

8790.  VETO,  Abuse  of.— He  (George 
III.)  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise 
of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detes- 
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table  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  putting 
his  negative  on  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  8.    (June  1776.) 

8701.  VETO,  By  council.— The  governor, 
two  councillors  of  State,  and  a  judge  from 
each  of  the  superior  courts  of  chancery,  com- 
mon law,  and  admiralty,  shall  be  a  council 
to  revise  all  bills  which  shall  have  passed  both 
houses  of  Assembly,  in  which  council  the  gov- 
ernor, when  present,  shall  preside.  Every  bill, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  shall  be  represented 
to  this  council,  who  shall  have  a  right  to  ad- 
vise its  rejection,  returning  the  bill,  with 
their  advice  and  reasons  in  writing,  to  the 
house  in  which  it  originated,  who  shall  pro- 
ceed to  reconsider  the  said  bill.  But  if  after 
such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  the  house 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  bill  should  pass 
finally,  they  shall  pass  it  and  send  it,  with 
the  advice  and  written  reasons  of  the  said 
Council  of  Revision,  to  the  other  house, 
wherein  if  two-thirds  also  shall  be  of  opin- 
ion it  should  pass  finally,  it  shall  thereupon 
become  law;  otherwise  it  shall  not. — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution,  viii,  451.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  330.     (1783.) 

8702.  VETO,  Congressional.— The  nega- 
tive, proposed  to  be  given  to  Cgngress  on  all 
the  acts  of  the  several  legislatures,  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  suggested  to  my  mind. 
Prima  facie  I  do  not  like  it.  It  fails  in  an 
essential  character,  that  the  hole  and  the  patch 
should  be  commensurate.  But  this  proposes 
to  mend  a  small  hole  by  covering  the  whole 
government.  Not  more  than  one  out  of  one 
hundred  State  acts  concerns  the  Confederacy. 
This  proposition,  then,  in  order  to  give  them 
one  degree  of  power,  which  they  ought  to 
have,  gives  them  ninety-nine  more  which  they 
ought  not  to  have,  upon  a  presumption  that 
they  will  not  exercise  the  ninety-nine.  But 
upon  every  act,  there  will  be  a  preliminary 
question,  does  this  concern  the  Confederacy? 
And  was  there  ever  a  proposition  so  plain 
as  to  pass  Congress  without  a  debate?  Their 
decisions  are  almost  always  wise ;  they  are  like 
pure  metal.  But  you  know  of  how  much  dross 
this  is  the  result.— To  James  Madison,  ii, 
152.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  390.    (P.,  June  1787) 

8703.  VETO,  Denial  of.— .The  Adminis- 
trator shall  have  no  negative  on  the  bills  of 
the  Legislature.— Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  18.    (June  1776) 

8794.  VETO,  Discretion  In  use  of,— If 
the  pro  and  con  for  and  against  a  bill  hang  so 
even  as  to  balance  the  President's  judgment, 
a  just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ture would  naturally  decide  the  balance  in 
favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases 
where  they  are  clearly  misled  by  error,  am- 
bition, or  interest,  that  the  Constitution  has 
placed  a  check  in  the  negative  of  the  Presi- 
dent.—National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  560. 
Forded.,  v,  289.    (1791) 

8795.  VETO,  Effects  of  non-nse.— The 
non-user  of  his  negative  begins  already  to 
excite  a  belief  that  no   President   will   ever 


venture  to  use  it ;  and  has,  consequently,  y.- 
gotten  a  cesire  to  raise  up  barriers  in  i:-. 
State  legislatures  against  Congress.  th:c« 
ing  off  the  control  of  the  Constitutior.- 
Opinion  on  Apportionment  Bill.  vii.  te: 
Ford  ed.,  v,  500.    (1792.) 

8796.  VETO,  Executive.^1  like  the  ne^^ 
tive  given  [in  the  Federal  Constitution.  • 
the  Executive,  with  a  third  of  either  h.  I'^c: 
though  I  should  have  liked  it  better  had  t..- 
Judiciary  been  associated  for  that  purpose.  .: 
invested  with  a  similar  and  separate  power* 
—To  James  Madison,  ii.  329-  Ford  ed. 
475.     (P..  1787.) 

8797.  VETO,  First  Pr«8idential.'Hr 
[President  Washington]  sent  it  [veto  of  ;bc 
Apportionment  bill]  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  few  of  the  hottest  frien.S  •  i 
the  bill  expressed  passion  but  the  majors 
were  satisfied  and  both  in  and  out  of  d  •  '^ 
it  gave  pleasure  to  have  at  length  an  instai::: 
of  the  negative  being  exercised.  — The  Ax  »v 
ix,  115.     (1792.) 

8798.  VETO,  Tnhnman. — He  [Ge  'Zr 
III.]  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the  exer:.-c 
of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  deto 
table  and  insupportable  tyranny  *  *  •  ": 
prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  amtr? 
us ;  those  very  negroes  whoip,  by  an  inhuna- 
use  of  his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  per 
mission  to  exclude  by  law. — Proposed  V* 
Constitution.    Forded.,  ii,  ii.    (June  177' 

8799.  VETO,  King's.— By  the  Con<tii 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  sevr-- 
American   States,  his  Majesty  possessc?*  r 
power  of  refusing  to  pass  into  a  law,  any  v 
which    has    already    passed    the    other    t- 
branches   of   the    legislature.      His    Majc<' 
however,  and  his  ancestors,  conscious  of  *' 
impropriety  of  opposing  their  single  opir.  - 
to  the  united  wisdom  of  two  houses  of  F'* 
liament,    while    their   proceedings    were   nr 
biased   by   interested   principles,    for    se%c-' 
ages  past  have  modestly  declined  the  c^-c 
cise  of  this  power,  in  that  part  of  his  cir.,  ' 
called  Great  Britain.     But  by  change  of  r- 
cumstances,    other   principles    than    tho^e 
justice  simply,  have  obtained  an  influeno^ 
their  determinations.     The  addition   of  t- 
States  to  the  British  Empire  has  produce*.  • 
addition  of  new,  and.  sometimes,  opposite   ' 
terests.     It  is  now,  therefore,  the  great  o*^- 
of  his  Majesty,  to  resume  the  exercise  o*  r 
negative  power,  and  to  prevent  the  passage 
laws  by  any  one  legislature  of  the    E-  .  ' 
which  might  bear  injuriously  on   the   r .: 
and  interests  of  another.     Yet   this   will  r- 
excuse   the  wanton  exercise  of   thi^^    p »-.  - 
which  we  have  seen  his  Majesty  practice 
the  laws  of  the  American  legislaturef.     r 
the  most  trifling  reasons,  and,  sometime- 

•  This  extract  from  the  Pord  edition  is  in  Jcffe-^ 
own  words.  In  the  Coni^ress  edition,  thev  «tre  a- 
lowft:  "I  like  the  ne^tive  given  to  the' Exec ».* 
conjointly  with  a  third  of  either  bouse :  th  ■  » 
should  have  liked  it  better  had  the  jadicaarv  "^ 
associated  for  that  purpose,  or  inirested  sep*rA- 
with  a  similar  power."— Editor. 

t  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  exercise  «''t 
veto  power  under  the  Constitution. — BbrrcMR 
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no  conceivable  reason  at  all,  his  Majesty  has 
rejected  laws  of  the  most  salutary  tendency. 
The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great 
object  of  desire*  in  those  Colonies,  where  it 
was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their  infant 
state.  But  previous  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude all  further  importations  from  Africa. 
Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this,  by 
prohibitions,  and  by  imposing  duties  which 
might  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been 
hitherto  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative: 
Thus  preferring  the  immediate  advantages  of 
a  few  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests 
of  the  American  States,  and  to  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  tnis  in- 
famous practice.  Nay,  the  single  interposition 
of  an  interested  individual  against  a  law  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  fail  of  success,  though, 
in  the  opposite  scale  were  placed  the  inter- 
ests of  a  whole  country.  This  is  so  shame- 
ful an  abuse  of  a  power,  trusted  with  his 
Majesty  for  other  purposes,  as  if  not  re- 
formed, would  call  for  some  legal  restrictions. 
— Rights  of  British  America,  i,  134.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  439.    (1774.) 

8800.  .       The     royal     negative 

closed  the  last  door  [in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgessesl  to  every  hope  of  amelioration. 
[Regarding  Slavery.] — Autobiography,  i,  3. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  5.     (1821.) 

8801.  VETO,  Prostituted.— Determined 
to  keep  open  a  market  where  Men  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  nega- 
tive for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt 
to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  com- 
merce.t — Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8802.  VETO,  Protection  by.— The  nega- 
tive of  the  President  is  the  shield  provided 
t>y  the  Constitution  to  protect  against  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Legislature:  i.  The  right  of 
the  Executive.  2.  Of  the  Judiciary.  3.  Of 
the  States  and  State  Legislatures. — National 
Bank  Opinion,  vii,  560.  Ford  ed.,  v,  289. 
(1791.) 

8803.  VETO,  Qualified.— I  approved, 
from  the  first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of 
what  is  in  the  new  Constitution;  *  *  * 
the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given  to  the 
Executive,  which,  however,  I  should  have 
liked  better  if  associated  with  the  judiciary 
also,  as  in  New  York.— To  F.  Hopkinson. 
ii,  586.    Ford  ed.,  v,  76.    (P.,  March  1789) 

8804.  VETO,  Satisfactory  use.— The 
negative  of  the  President  can  never  be  used 
more  pleasingly  to  the  public  than  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution.— Opinion  on  Ap- 

pORTIOIfMENT  BiLL.     vii,  6oi.     FORD  ED.,  V,  500. 

<  1792.) 

•  *'  In  asserting,"  says  Parton  in  his  Life  of  Jeffer- 
son^ *' that  the  great  object  of  desire  in  the  Colonies 
<«vas  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  expressed  rather  the 
feel  ine  of  his  own  set,— the  educated  and  high-minded 
votine  Whigs  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  than  the 
i^ntitnents  of  the  great  body  of  the  slaveholders. 
He  could  boast  that  the  first  act  of  his  own  life  had 
been  an  attempt  In  that  direction."— EDITOR. 

t  Struck  out  by  Congress.— EDITOR. 


8805.  VETO,  Suepensive.— The  National 
Assembly  [of  France]  have  determined  that 
the  King  shall  have  a  suspensive  and  itera- 
tive veto;  that  is,  after  negativing  a  law,  it 
cannot  be  presented  again  till  after  a  new 
election.  If  he  negatives  it  then,  it  cannot 
be  presented  a  third  time  till  after  another 
new  election.  If  it  be  then  presented,  he  is 
obliged  to  pass  it.  This  is  perhaps  justly 
considered  as  a  more  useful  negative  than  an 
absolute  one,  which  a  King  would  be  afraid 
to  use.— To  John  Jay.    iii,  1x5.    (P.,  1789.) 

8806.  VICE,  Knowledge  and.— Although 
I  do  not,  with  some  enthusiasts^  believe  that 
the  human  condition  will  ever  advance  to  sucii 
a  state  of  perfection  as  that  there  shall  no 
longer  be  pain  or  vice  in  the  world,  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  and 
most  of  all,  in  matters  of  government  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  is  to  be  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  to  be  effected. — To  Dupont  db 
Nemours,  vi,  592.  Ford  kd.,  x,  25.  (P.F.. 
1816.) 

8807.  VICE-FBESIBENGY,  Acceptance 

of. — The  idea  that  I  would  accept  the  office  of 
President,  but  not  that  of  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  had  not  its  origin  with  me. 
I  never  thought  of  questioning  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 
marshal  those  whom  they  call  into  their  serv- 
ice according  to  their  fitness,  nor  ever  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  not  the  best  judges  of 
that.  Had  I  indulged  a  wish  in  what  manner 
they  should  dispose  of  me,  it  would  precisely 
have  coincided  with  what  they  have  done. — 
To  James  Sullivan,  iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
116.    (M.,  Feb.  9,  1797.) 

8808.  YICE-FBBSIDENGY,  Candidates 
for. — I  presume  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
against  General  Washington  [for  President] 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  more  doubtful 
who  will  be  Vice-President  The  age  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  the  doubt  whether  he  would 
accept  it,  are  the  only  circumstances  that  ad- 
mit a  question,  but  that  he  would  be  the  man. 
After  these  two  characters  of  first  magni- 
tude, there  are  so  many  which  present  them- 
selves equally,  on  the  second  line,  that  we 
cannot  see  which  of  them  will  be  singled  out. 
John  Adams,  Hancock,  Jay,  Madison,  Rut- 
ledge,  will  all  be  voted  for.— To  William 
Carmichael.    ii,  465.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

8809.  VICE-PBESIBENGY,  Ceremony 
and. — I  hope  I  shall  be  made  a  part  of  no 
ceremony  whatever.  I  shall  escape  into  the 
city  as  covertly  as  possible.  If  Governor 
Mifflin  should  show  any  symptoms  of  cere- 
mony, pray  contrive  to  parry  them. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  167.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  116.  (M., 
Jan.  1797.) 

8810.  VICE-PBESIBENCY,  Duties  of. 
— As  to  duty,  the  Constitution  will  know  me 
only  as  the  member  of  the  Legislative  body; 
and  its  principle  is.  that  of  a  separation  of 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  func- 
tions, except  in  cases  specified.  If  this  prin- 
ciple be  not  expressed  in  direct  terms,  it  is 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  it 
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ought  to  be  so  commented  and  acted  on  by 
every  friend  of  free  government. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  i6i.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  io8.  (M., 
Jan.  1797.) 

8811.  VICS-PSESIDENGY,  Easy  and 
honorable.— The  second  office  of  the*  gov- 
ernment is  honorable  and  easy;  the  first  is 
but  a  splendid  misery. — ^To  Elbridge  Gerry. 
iv,  171.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  120.    (Pa.,  1797.) 

8812.  VICE-PSESIDENGY,     Jefferson 

and. — I  was  not  aware  of  any  necessity  of 
goingon  to  Philadelphia  immediately,  yet  I  had 
determined  to  do  it,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  public,  and  to  do  away  the  doubts  which 
have  spread,  that  I  should  consider  the  second 
office  as  beneath  my  acceptance. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  161.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  107.  (M., 
Jan.  1797.) 

8813. .    I  know  not  from  what 

source  an  idea  has  spread  itself  *  ♦  ♦ 
that  I  would  accept  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  not  of  Vice-President. 
When  I  retired  from  the  office  I  last  held,  no 
man  in  the  Union  less  expected  than  I  did 
ever  to  have  come  forward  again ;  and,  what- 
ever has  been  insinuated  to  the  contrary,  to 
no  man  in  the  Union  was  the  share  which 
my  name  bore  in  the  late  contest  more  unex- 
pected than  it  was  to  me.  If  I  had  contem- 
plated the  thing  beforehand,  and  suffered  my 
will  to  enter  into  action  at  all  on  it,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  direction  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  has  been  imputed  to  me;  but  I  had 
no  right  to  a  will  on  the  subject,  much  less 
to  control  that  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  arranging  us  according  to  our  capac- 
ities. Least  of  all  could  I  have  any  feelings 
which  would  revolt  at  taking  a  station  sec- 
ondary to  Mr.  Adams.  I  have  been  sec- 
ondary to  him  in  every  situation  in  which  we 
ever  acted  together  in  public  life  for  twenty 
years  past.  A  contrary  position  would  have 
been  the  novelty,  and  his  the  right  of  revolt- 
ing at  it.  Be  assured,  then,  that  if  I  had  had 
a  fibre  in  my  composition  still  looking  after 
public  office,  it  would  have  been  gratified  pre- 
cisely by  the  very  call  you  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  me,  and  no  other. — To  John  Lang- 
don,  iv,  163.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  iii.  (M.,  Jan. 
1797.) 

8814. Since  I  am  called  out, 

an  object  of  great  anxiety  to  me  is  that  those 
with  whom  I  am  to  act,  shutting  their  minds 
to  the  unfounded  abuse  of  which  I  have  been 
the  subject,  will  view  me  with  the  same  candor 
with  which  I  shall  certainly  act. — To  John 
Langdon.  iv,  164.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  112.  (M., 
Jan.  1797.) 

8815.  VIGE-PBESIDENGY,  Notifica- 
tion of  election. — I  suppose  that  the  choice 
of  Vice-President  has  fallen  on  me  *  *  * 
I  believe  it  belongs  to  the  Senate  to  notify 
the  Vice-President  of  his  election.  I  recol- 
lect to  have  heard,  that  on  the  first  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  gentlemen 
of  considerable  office  were  sent  to  notify  the 
parties  chosen.    But  this  was  the  inauguration 

•"  This  "  government  in  FoRD  edition.— Editor 


of  our  new  government,  and  ought  not  to  k 
drawn  into  example.    At  the  second  electf  ., 
both  gentlemen  were  on  the  spot  and  neo'rc 
no  messengers.    On  the  present  occasion,  i'  - 
President  will  be  on  the  spot,  so  that  vkh^: 
is  now  to  be  done  respects  myself  alone;  k'i 
considering  that  the  season  of  notification  « 
always  present  one  difficulty,  that  the  disiar.. 
in  the  present  case  adds  a  second,  not  inc-  * 
siderable,  and  which  may  in  future  hap^-. 
to  be  sometimes  much  more  considerable.  . 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  that  method   ? 
notification,     which    will     always     be    Itri^' 
troublesome  and  most  certain.     The  chanr.. 
of  the  post  is  certainly  the  least  troublesor- 
is  the  most  rapid,  and,  considering  also  tl. 
it  may  be  sent  by  duplicates  and  tripliaie-. 
is  unquestionably  the  most  certain.    End  ■  t . 
to  the  postmaster  at  Charlottesville,  with  a 
order  to  send  it  by  express,  no  hazard  a- 
endanger    the    notification.       Apprehci : ."; 
that  should  there  be  a  difference  of  opin  : 
on  this  subject  in  the  Senate,   my  idea^    * 
self-respect  might  be  supposed  by  some  to  re 
quire  something  more  formal   and  incin-.. 
nient,   I  beg  leave  to  avail  myself  of  y  • 
friendship  to  declare,  if  a  different  propt- 
tion   should  make   it  necessary,    that   1  o- 
sider  the  channel  of  the  post-office  as  the  ir  * 
eligible  in  every  respect,  and  that  it  is  lu  -- 
the  most  desirable;  which  I  take  the  IiV.r 
of  expressing,  not  with  a  view  of  cncroac 
ing  on  the  respect  due  to  that  discretion  wh\ 
the  Senate  have  a  right  to  exercise  on  : 
occasion,  but  to  render  them  the  more  fret 
the  exercise  of  it,  by  taking  off  what-." 
weight  the  supposition  of  a  contrary  de>.r- 
me  might  have  on  the  mind  of  any  roe-:  ' 
— To  Henry  Tazewell,    iv,  160.     F08&  . 
vii,  106.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

8816.  VIGE-PSESIDENCT,      Oath    r. 

office. — I  have  turned  to  the  Constitutior  - 
laws,  and  find  nothing  to  warrant  the  op-: 
that   I   might   not  have  been   qualified 
[Monticello]   or  wherever  else  1  could  r  - 
with  a  Senator;  any  member  of    that  !• 
being  authorized  to  administer  the  oath.  » 
out  being  confined  to  time  or  place,  and  c  : 
sequently  to  make  a  record  of  it,  and  tc    - 
posit  it  with  the  records  of  the  Senate.    H: 
ever,  I  shall  come  on,  on  the  principle  «-^ 
had  first  determined  me — respect  to  the  ^ 
lie. — To  James  Madison,    iv,  167.     Foitr  •: 
vii,  116.     (M.,  1797.) 

8817.  VIGE-PBESIDENCT,  Prefem^-* 

for. — It    seems    possible    ♦    ♦    ♦     that   • 
may  see  me   in   Philadelphia  about  the 
ginning  of  March,  exactly  in  that  clia-- 
which,  if  I  were  to  reappear  at  Phila^t  :' 
I  would  prefer  to  all  others ;  for  I  chang: 
sentiment    of    Clorinda    to    "  L'alte    * 
Vhumile  non  sdegno  ".—To  Mr.  Vol>£i 
158.    (M.,  Jan.  1797) 

8818.  VICE-PRESIDENCY,   Prides: 
— As  to  the  second  [office],  it  is  the  onK  • " 
in  the  world  about  which  I  am  unable  : 
cide  in  my  own  mind  whether  I   had  r: 
have  it,  or  not  have  it.    Pride  does  nr-  - 
into    the    e«^timate:    for    I    think    ti'" 
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Romans  that  the  general  of  to-day  should  be 
a  soldier  to-morrow  if  necessary.  I  can  par- 
ticularly have  no  feelings  which  would  re- 
volt at  a  secondary  position  to  Mr.  Adams. 
I  am  his  junior  in  life,  was  his  junior  in  Con- 
gress, his  junior  in  the  diplomatic  line,  his 
junior  lately  in  the  civil  government. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  I55-  ^okd  eo.,  vii,  98. 
(M.,  Jan.  1797) 

8810.  VICE-PBBSIDENCY,  Tranquil 
and  unoffending. — I  thank  you  for  your 
congratulations  on  the  public  call  on  me  to 
undertake  the  Sfecond  office  in  the  United 
States,  but  still  more  for  the  justice  you  do 
me  in  viewing  as  I  do  the  escape  from  the 
first.  I  have  no  wish  again  to  meddle  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  being  happier  at  home  than  I  can 
be  anywhere  else.  Still  less  do  I  wish  to 
engage  in  an  office  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  satisfy  either  friends  or  foes,  and 
least  of  all  at  a  moment  when  the  storm  is 
about  to  burst,  which  has  been  conjuring  up 
for  four  years  past.  If  I  am  to  act,  how- 
ever, a  more  tranquil  and  unoffending  station 
could  not  have  been  found  for  me,  nor  one 
«io  analogous  to  the  dispositions  of  my  mind. 
It  will  give  me  philosophical  evenings  in  the 
winter,  and  rural  days  in  summer.— To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  165.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  113. 
(M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

8820. .    I  am  so  much  attached 

to  my  domestic  situation,  that  I  would  not 
have  wished  to  leave  it  at  all.  However,  if 
I  am  to  be  called  from  it,  the  shortest  ab- 
sences and  most  tranquil  station  suit  hie  best. 
—To  James  Sullivan,  iv,  168.  Ford  ed., 
vrii,  117.    (M.,  1797.) 

8821.  VIGILANCE,  Bye  of.--Be  not 
veary  of  well  doing.  Let  the  eye  of  vigilance 
lever  be  closed.— To  Spencer  Roane,     vii, 

'  !i2.    Ford  ed.,  x,  189.    (M.,  1821.) 

8822.  VINCENNES,  Danger  from  In- 
iians. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you 
he  particulars  of  Colonel  Clark's  success 
igainst  Vincennes.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  fear  it  will  be  im- 
lossible  for  Colonel  Clark  to  be  so  strengthened 
s  to  enable  him  to  do  what  he  desires.  Indeed, 
he  express  who  brought  this  letter,  gives  us 
eason    to   fear   Vincennes   is   in   danger   from 

large  body  of  Indians  collected  to  attack  it, 

nd  said,  when  he  came  from  Kaskaskias,  to  be 

fithin  thirty  leagues  of  the  place.— To  General 

Vashington.    i,  221.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  240.     (Wg.. 

779.) 

88528.  VINCENNES,  Loyalty  of  .—I  have 

.<''ver  considered  them  as  sober,  honest,  and  or- 

^'  erly  citizens,  submissive  to  the  laws,  and  faith- 

j1  to  the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  part.   And 

lould  occasion  arise  of  proving  their  fidelity  in 

le  cause  of  their  country,  I  count  on  their  aid 

ith    as   perfect  assurance  as  on   that  of  any 

her  part  of  the  United  States.— To  William 

i'lNTOSH.     v,   242.      (W.,    1808.) 

.    8824.  VINDICATION,    Appeal    for.— I 

lOuld   have  retired  at  the  end  of  the  first 

x'ur  years,  but  that  the  immense  load  of  tory 

^^'  lumnies  which  have  been  manufactured  re- 

ecting   me,  and  have  filled  the  European 

arket,  have  obliged  me  to  appeal  once  more 

my   country  for  justification.     I  have  no 


fear  but  that  I  shall  receive  honorable  testi- 
mony by  their  verdict  on  these  calumnies.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  four  years  I  shall  cer- 
tainly retire.  Age,  inclination,  and  principle 
all  dictate  this. — To  Philip  Mazzel.  iv,  553. 
D.  L.  J.,  310.    (July  1804.) 

8825.  VINDICATION,  SeeWng:.— A  de- 
sire to  leave  public  office,  with  a  reputation 
not  more  blotted  than  it  has  deserved,  will 
oblige  me  to  emerge  at  the  next  session  of  our 
Assembly  and,  perhaps,  to  accept  of  a  seat  in 
it.  But  as  I  go  with  a  single  object,  I  shall 
withdraw  when  that  shall  be  accomplished. — 
To  Edmund  Randolph,  i,  313.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
50.    (M.,  1781.) 

8826.  VINE,  Cultivation  of.— The  vine 
is  the  parent  of  misery.  Those  who  cultivate 
it  are  always  poor,  and  he  who  would  employ 
himself  with  us  in  the  culture  of  corn,  cotton, 
&c.,  can  procure,  in  exchange  for  them,  much 
more  wine,  and  better,  than  he  could  raise  by 
its  direct  culture. — To  George  Wythe,  ii,  266. 
Ford  ed..  iv,  443.     (P.,  1787.)     See  Wines. 

8827.  VIRGINIA,  American  Bevolution 
and. — An  inquiry  into  the  exertions  of  Vir- 

finia  in  the  common  cause  during  the  period  of 
er  exemption  from  military  invasion  would  be 
proper  for  the  patriotic  historian,  because  her 
character  has  been  very  unjustly  impeached  by 
the  writers  of  other  States,  as  having  used  no 
equal  exertions  at  that  time.  I  know  it  to  be 
false:  because  having  all  that  time  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  I  know  that  our 
whole  occupation  was  'n  straining  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  to  the  utmost,  to  furnish 
men,  money,  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to 
the  common  cause.  The  proofs  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  journals  and  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  executive  proceedings  and  papers,  and 
in  the  auditor's  accounts.  Not  that  Virginia 
furnished  her  quota  of  requisitions  of  either 
men  or  money ;  but  that  she  was  always  above 
par,  in  what  was  actually  furnished  by  the  other 
States. — To  Skelton  Jones,  v,  461.  (M.,  1809.) 

8828.  VIBGINIA,  British  invaaion.— 
On  the  31st  of  December,  a  letter  from  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  to  General  Nelson  came  to  my 
hands,  notifying,  that  in  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  twenty-seven  sail  of  vessels  had 
entered  the  capes ;  and  from  the  tenor  of  the 
letter  we  had  reason  to  expect,  within  a  few 
hours,  further  intelligence ;  whether  thejr  were 
friends  or  foes,  their  force  and  other  circum- 
stances. We  immediately  dispatched  General 
Nelson  to  the  lower  country,  with  powers  to  call 
on  the  militia  in  that  quarter,  or  to  act  other- 
wise as  exigencies  should  require ;  but  waited 
further  intell'gence  before  we  would  call  for 
militia  from  the  middle  or  upper  country.  No 
further  intelligence  came  unt'I  the  2d  instant, 
when  the  former  was  confirmed ;  it  was  ascer- 
tained they  had  advanced  up  James  River  in 
Warrasqueak  bay.  All  arrangements  were  im- 
mediately taken  for  calling  in  a  sufficient  body 
of  militia  for  opposition.  In  the  night  of  the 
3d,  we  received  advice  that  they  were  at  anchor 
opposite  Jamestown.  We  then  supposed  Will- 
iamsburg to  be  their  object.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, which  had  hitherto  been  unfavorable, 
shifted  fair,  and  the  tide  being  also  in  their 
favor,  they  ascended  the  river  to  Kennon's  that 
evening  and,  with  the  next  tide,  came  up  to 
Westover,  having  on  their  way  taken  possession 
oJF  s,ome  works  we  had  at  Hood's  by  which  two 
or  three  of  their  vessels  received  some  damage 
but  which  were  of  necessity  abandoned  by  the 
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8762.  tJNIVBBSITY    OP    VIBGINIA, 

Political  principles.— In  the  selection  of  our 
law  professor  [for  the  University  of  Virginia], 
we  must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political 
principles.  You  will  recollect  that  before  the 
Revolution  Coke-i^ittleton  was  the  universal 
elementary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder 
whig  never  wrote,  nor  of  profounder  learning 
in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, or  in  what  were  called  English  liberties. 
You  remember,  also,  that  our  lawyers  were  then 
all  whigs.  But  when  his  black-letter  text,  and 
uncouth  but  cunning  learning  got  out  of  fashion, 
Mansfieldir-        ^    «,    .    . 
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M.<wvuvu  t^ui.  vuuuiu{(  icau^iiiiiK  goi  uui  oi  lasnion, 
and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of  Blackstone 
became  the  student's  hornbook,  from  that  mo- 
ment, that  profession  (the  nursery  of  our  Con- 
gress), began  to  slide  into  toryism,  and  nearly 
all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  that 
hue.  They  suppose  themselves,  indeed,  to  be 
whigs  because  they  no  longer  know  what  whig- 
ism  or  republicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  semi- 
nary that  that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive ; 
it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew  over  our  own 
and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigi- 
lant in  our  trust,  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years 
a  majority  of  our  own  Legislature  will  be  from 
one  school,  and  many  disciples  will  have  car- 
ried its  doctrines  home  with  them  to  their  sev- 
eral States,  and  will  have  leavened  thus  the 
whole  mass. — To  James  Madison,  vii,  433. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  376.     (M.,  1826.) 

8768.    TTNIVEBSITY  OP    VIBGIKIA, 

Proctorship.— The  establishment  of  a  proc- 
tor is  taken  from  the  practice  of  Europe,  where 
an.  equivalent  .officer  is  made  a  part,  and  is  a 
vey  essential  one,  of  every  such  institution; 
and  as  the  nature  of  his  functions  requires  that 
he  should  always  be  a  man  of  discretion,  un- 
derstanding, and  integrity,  above  the  common 
level,  it  was  thought  that  he  would  never  be 
less  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  the  powers 
of  a  justice,  within  the  limits  of  institution  here, 
than    the   neighboring   justices   generally    are; 
and  the  vesting  him  with  the  conservation  of 
the  peace  within  that  limit,  was  intended,  while 
it  should  equally  secure  its  object,  to  shield  the 
young  and  unguarded  student  from  the  disgrace 
of  the  common  prison,  except  where  the  case 
was  an  aggravated  one.     A  confinement  to  his 
own  room  was  meant  as  an  act  of  tenderness  to 
him,  his  parents  and  friends;  'n  fine,  it  was  to 
give  them  a  complete  police  of  their  own,  tem- 
pered by  the  paternal  attentions  of  their  tutors. 
And,  certainly,  in  no  country  is  such  a  provision 
more  called  for  than  in  this,  as  has  been  proved 
from  times  of  old,  from  the  regular  annual  riots 
and  battles  between  the  students  of  William  and 
Mary  w'th  the  town  boys,  before  the  Revolution, 
quorum  pars  fui,  and  the  many  and  more  serious 
affrays  of  later  times.     Observe,  too,  that  our 
bill  proposes  no  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  mag- 
istrate, if  the  one  attached  to  the  institution  is 
thought  to  execute  his  power    either  partially  or 
remiss'ly. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,   vi,  537.    (M., 
1816.) 

8764.    TTNIVEBSITY  OP    VIBGINIA, 

Professors. — Our  wish  is  to  procure  natives 
[for  professorships]  where  they  can  be  found 
*  *  *  of  the  first  order  of  requirement  in 
their  respective  lines ;  but,  preferring  foreigners 
of  the  first  order  to  natives  of  the  second,  we 
shall  certainly  have  to  go  for  several  of  our 
professors  to  countries  more  advanced  in  science 
than  we  are. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  130.  Ford 
ED.,  x,  139.     (M.,  1819.) 

^7^^'  ~~~-  z •     No  secondary  character 

^L  •  ?^  received  among  them.  Either  the  ablest 
which  America  or  Europe  can  furnish,  or  none 


at  aU.  They  wll  give  us  the  selected  socty 
of  a  great  city  separated  from  the  dissipatioti 
and  levities  of  its  ephemeral  insects. — To  Win 

\Vj    )    ^"*     ^"'  '^'-     ^^^^  ^'  *»   »45-    l^- 

®7^® T  7. — •    ^"'*  intention  is  that  its 

professors  shall  be  of  the  first  order  in  then 
respective  lines  which  can  be  procured  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic— To  AuemGal- 
LATiN.    Ford  ed.,  x,  236.    (M.,  1822.) 

(r.f^^^'  "7 T'    A  nian  is  not   qualified 

for  a  professor,  knowing  nothing  but  mere;* 
his  own  profession.  He  should  be  othcnr;*;: 
weU  educated  as  to  the  sciences  generally  able 
to  converse  understandingly  with  the  sci«t.nc 
men  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  to  assi-^' 
in  the  councils  of  the  faculty  on  any  subject  o 
science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  de- 
liberate. Without  this,  .he  will  incur  their  con- 
tempt, and  bring  disreputation  on  the  institu 
tion.--To  Joseph  C.  Cabkll.  vii.  331.  um  . 
1824.) 

8758.  ~ I  have  the  most  unlm. 

ited  confidence  that  in  the  appointment  «  i 
professors  to  our  nursling  insttution  ever* 
individual  of  my  associates  will  look  'with  a 
8i°f ic  eye  to  the  sublimation  of  its  character 
and  adopt,  as  our  sacred  motto,  *'  detur  dig- 
ntort  .  In  this  way  it  will  honor  us,  and  bless 
our  countrv.— To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,    vii,  331. 

8759 _ — .    In  some  departments  of 

science  we  believe  Europe  to  be  in  advance 
before  us,  and  that  it  would  advance  ourselves 
were  we  to  draw  from  thence  fnstructors  in 
these  branches,  and  thus  to  improve  otir  science 
as  we  have  done  our  manufactures,  by  borrowed 
skill.  I  have  been  much  squibbed  for  this,  per- 
haps by  disappointed  applicants  for  professor- 
ships, to  which  they  were  deemed  incompetent 
—To  John  Adams,     vii,  388.     (M.,  18^5.) 

8760 : .    I  have  no  reason  to  re- 
gret the  measure  taken  of  procuring  professors 
irom  abroad  where  science  is  so  much  ahead  01 
"?•    Jo"  witnessed   some  of  the  pupy   squibs 
of  which  I  was  the  butt  on  that  account.     They 
were   probably    from    disappointed    candidates 
whose  unworthiness  had  occasioned  their  appli- 
cations to  be  passed  over.     The  measure   has 
been  generally  approved  in  the  South  and  West 
and  by  al    liberal  minds  in  the  North.     It  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate,  too,  that  the  profess- 
ors brought  from  abroad  were  as  happy  selec- 
tions as  could  have  been  hoped,  as  well  for  their 
qualifications    in    science    as    correctness    and 
amiableness  of  character.     I  think  the  example 
will  be  followed,  and  that  it  cannot  fail  *o  W 
one  of  the  efficacious  means  of  promoting  that 
cordial  good  will,  which  it  is  so  much  the  in- 
terest of  both  nations  to  cherish.     These  teach- 
ers   can    never   utter   an   unfriendly   sentimen 
towards  their  native  country ;   and   those   !nt.> 
whom  their  instructions  w  11  be  infused,  are  not 
of  ordinary  significance  only;  they  are  exactK 
the  persons  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  our   country,   and  to   rule   its    future 
enmities,    its    friendships    and    fortunes        \x 
It  IS  our  interest  to  receive  instruction  thrt>u$rh 
this  channel,  so  I  think  it  is  yours  to  furnish  n 
for  these  two  nations  holding  cordially  together 
have  nothing  to   fear   from  the  united    world! 
They  will  be  the  models  for  regenerating  the 
condition  of  man,  the  sources  from  which  reo- 
resentative  government  is  to  flow  over  the  who> 
earth.— To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.    vii,  41c      /\f 
1825.)  ^  ^*     ^'^-' 
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8761.  XTNTVEBSITY  OF    VIBGINIA, 

Scope.— Our  views  are  catholic  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  country  by  science. — To 
George  Ticknoe.    vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

8762.  tJNIVBBSITY    OF    VIBGINIA, 

Studies.— A  material  question  is  what  is  the 
whole  term  of  time  which  the  students  can  give 
to  the  whole  course  of  instruction?  I  should 
say  that  three  years  should  be  allowed  to  gen- 
eral education,  and  two,  or  rather  three,  to  the 
particular  profession  for  which  they  are  des- 
tined. We  [University  of  Virginia]  receive 
our  students  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  expected  to 
be  previously  so  far  qualified  in  the  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  that  one  year 
in  our  schools  shall  suffice  for  their  last 
polish.  A  student  then  with  us  may  give  his 
first  year  here  to  languages  and  mathematics; 
h  s  second  to  mathematics  and  physics ;  his  third 
to  physics  and  chemistry,  with  the  other  ob- 
jects of  that  school.  I  particularize  this  distri- 
bution merely  for  illustration,  and  not  as  that 
which  either  is,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be  estab- 
Ished.  This  would  ascribe  one  year  to  lan- 
fjuages,  two  to  mathematics,  two  to  physics, 
and  one  to  chemistry  and  its  associates.— -To 
Dr.  John  P.  Emmett.     vii,  442.     (M.,  1826.) 

8763.  tJNIVBBSITY  OP  VIBQINIA, 
Text  books. — In  most  public  seminaries  text- 
books are  prescribed  to  each  of  the  several 
schools,  as  the  norma  docendi  in  that  school; 
and  this  is  generally  done  by  authority  of  the 
trustees.  I  should  not  propose  this  generally 
in  our  University,  because  I  believe  none  of  us 
are  so  much  at  the  heights  of  science  in  the 
several  branches,  as  to  undertake  this,  and 
therefore  that  it  will  be  better  left  to  the  pro- 
fessors until  occasion  of  interference  shall  be 
given.  But  there  is  one  branch  in  which  we  are 
the  best  judges,  in  which  heresies  may  be 
taught,  of  so  -nteresting  a  character  to  our  own 
State  and  to  the  United  States,  as  to  make  it  a 
duty  in  us  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  are 
to  be  taught.  It  is  that  of  government.  Mr. 
Gilmer  being  withdrawn,  we  know  not  who  his 
successor  may  be.  He  may  be  a  Richmond 
lawyer,  or  one  of  that  school  of  quondam  fed- 
eralism, now  consolidation.  It  is  our  duty  to 
Ruard  against  such  principles  being  disseminated 
among  our  youth,  and  the  diffusion  of  that 
poison,  by  a  previous  prescription  of  the  texts 

to    be   followed   in   their   discourses. — To  

.     vii.  397.     (M.,  1825.) 

8764.  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIBOINIA, 
Theology. — I  agree  with  you  that  a  profess- 
orship of  theology  should  have  no  place  in  our 
institution. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  389. 
(M..  1814-) 

8765. .     In  our  University  there 

is  no  professorship  of  divinity.  A  handle  has 
been  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that 
this  is  an  nistitution.  not  merely  of  no  religion, 
but  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Visitors,  to  bring  for- 
ward an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny, 
which  weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest 
friends  to  the  institution.  In  our  annual  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  after  stating  the  consti- 
tutional reasons  against  a  public  establishment 
of  any  religious  instruction,  we  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  the  different  religious 
sects  to  establish,  each  for  itself,  a  professor- 
ship of  their  own  tenets,  on  the  confines  of  the 
University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may 
attend  the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use 
of  our  library,  and  everv  other  accommodation 
we  can  give  them ;  preserving,  however,  their 


independence  of  us  and  of  each  other.  This 
fills  the  chasm  objected  to  oura,  as  a  defect  in 
an  institution  professing  to  give  instruction  in 
all  useful  sciences.  I  think  the  invitation  will 
be  accepted,  by  some  sects  from  candid  inten- 
tions, and  by  others  from  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship.  And  by  bringing  the  sects  together,  and 
mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students, 
we  shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and 
neutralize  their  prejudices,  and  make  the  gen- 
eral religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason  and 
morality. — To  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  vii,  267. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  243.  (M.,  1822.)  See  Education, 
Languages  and  Schools. 

8766.  TTStrBPATIOK,  Appeal  against. 
— We  have  appealed  to  their  [British  people] 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  as  well  as  to 
the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations  which  were  likely  to  inter- 
rupt our  connection  and  correspondence. 
They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice and  of  consanguinity.* — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8767.  TJStJBPATION,  Parliamentary. 
—The  act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  his  Maj- 
esty's reign  [George  III. J,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  &c.*'; 
one  other  act  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  his 
reign,  entitled,  An  Act  for  granting  and  ap- 
plying certain  stamp  duties  and  other  duties 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  in 
America,  &c.";  one  other  act  passed  in  the 
6th  year  of  his  reign,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for 
the  better  securing  the  dependency  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America  upon  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain " ; 
and  one  other  act,  passed  in  the  7th  year  of 
his  reign,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  granting 
duties  on  paper,  tea,  &c.",  form  that  connected 
chain  of  parliamentary  usurpation,  which  has 
fecen  the  subject  of  frequent  applications  to 
his  Majesty,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  *  *  ♦  .— 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  130.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  435.     (1774.) 

8768.  VACATIONS,  Health  and.— The 
diseases  of  the  season  incident  to  most  situa- 
tions on  the  tide  waters,  now  begin  to  show 
themselves  here  [Washington],  and  to  threaten 
some  of  our  members  [of  the  cabinet]  together 
with  the  probability  of  a  uniform  course  of 
things  in  the  Chesapeake  [affair],  induce  us 
to  prepare  for  leaving  this  place  during  the  two 
sickly  months,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  health 
as  to  bestow  some  little  attention  to  our  pri- 
vate a^airs,  which  is  necessary  at  some  time  of 
every  year.  Our  respective  stations  will  be 
fixed  and  known,  so  that  everything  will  find 
us  at  them,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  they 
were  here;  and  such  measures  of  intercourse 
will  be  established  as  that  the  public  business 
will  be  carried  on  at  them,  with  all  the  regu- 
larity and  dispatch  necessary. — ^To  W.  H.  Ca- 
bell. V,  144.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  91.  (W..  July 
1807.) 

8760. .     In  consideration  of  the 

unhealthy  season   now   approaching  at  this   as 

♦Congress  changed  so  as  to  read:  »♦  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspond- 
ence. They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
I'ustice  and  of  consanguinity."— EDITOR. 
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8752.  tJNIVEBSITY    OF    VIBGINIA, 

Political  principles.— In  the  selection  of  our 
law  professor  [for  the  University  of  Virginia], 
we  must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political 
principles.  You  will  recollect  that  beiore  the 
Revolution  Coke-i^ittleton  was  the  universal 
elementary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder 
whig  never  wrote,  nor  of  profounder  learning 
in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, or  in  what  were  called  English  liberties. 
You  remember,  also,  that  our  lawyers  were  then 
all  whigs.  But  when  his  black-letter  text,  and 
uncouth  but  cunning  learning  got  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of  Blackstone 
became  the  student's  hornbook,  from  that  mo- 
ment, that  profession  (the  nursery  of  our  Con- 
gress), began  to  slide  into  toryism,  and  nearly 
all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  that 
hue.  They  suppose  themselves,  indeed,  to  be 
whigs  because  they  no  longer  know  what  whig- 
ism  or  republicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  semi- 
nary that  that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive; 
it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew  over  our  own 
and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigi- 
lant in  our  trust,  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years 
a  majority  of  our  own  Legislature  will  be  from 
one  school,  and  many  disciples  will  have  car- 
ried its  doctrines  home  with  them  to  their  sev- 
eral States,  and  will  have  leavened  thus  the 
whole  mass. — To  James  Madison,  vii,  433. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  376.     (M.,  1826.) 

8768.    UNIVEBSITY  OF    VIBGINIA, 

Proctorship.— The  establishment  of  a  proc- 
tor is  taken  from  the  practice  of  Europe,  where 
an,  equivalent  .officer  is  made  a  part,  and  is  a 
very  essential  one,  of  every  such  institution ; 
and  as  the  nature  of  his  functions  requires  that 
he  should  always  be  a  man  of  discretion,  un- 
derstanding, and  integrity,  above  the  common 
level,  it  was  thought  that  he  would  never  be 
less  worthy  of  bemg  trusted  with  the  powers 
of  a  justice,  within  the  limits  of  institution  here, 
than  the  neighboring  justices  generally  are; 
and  the  vesting  him  with  the  conservation  of 
the  peace  within  that  limit,  was  intended,  while 
it  should  equally  secure  its  object,  to  shield  the 
young  and  unguarded  student  from  the  disgrace 
of  the  common  prison,  except  where  the  case 
was  an  aggravated  one.  A  confinement  to  his 
own  room  was  meant  as  an  act  of  tenderness  to 
him,  his  parents  and  friends ;  *n  fine,  it  was  to 
give  them  a  complete  police  of  their  own,  tem- 
pered by  the  paternal  attentions  of  their  tutors. 
And,  certainly,  in  no  country  is  such  a  provision 
more  called  for  than  in  this,  as  has  been  proved 
from  times  of  old,  from  the  regular  annual  riots 
and  battles  between  the  students  of  William  and 
Mary  w'th  the  town  boys,  before  the  Revolution, 
quorum  pars  fui,  and  the  many  and  more  serious 
affrays  of  later  times.  Observe,  too,  that  our 
bill  proposes  no  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  mag- 
istrate, if  the  one  attached  to  the  institution  is 
thought  to  execute  his  power  either  partially  or 
remiss'ly. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  537.  (M., 
1816.) 

8754.    TJNIVEBSITY  OF    VIBGINIA, 

Professors. — Our  wish  is  to  procure  natives 
[for  professorships]  where  they  can  be  found 
♦  *  *  of  the  first  order  of  requirement  in 
their  respective  lines ;  but,  preferring  foreigners 
of  the  first  order  to  natives  of  the  second,  we 
shall  certainly  have  to  go  for  several  of  our 
professors  to  countries  more  advanced  in  science 
than  we  are. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  130.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  139.     (M.,  1819.) 

8755. .     No  secondary  character 

will  be  received  among  them.  Either  the  ablest 
which  America  or  Europe  can  furnish,  or  none 


at  all.     They  w'll  give  us  the  selected  soc^ 
of  a  great  city  separated  from  the  dissipativts  | 
and  levities  of  its  ephemeral  insects. — ^To  W  ill 
lAM  Short,    vii,  141.    Ford  ed.,  x,  145.    ^M    ' 
1819.; 

8756. .    Our  intention  is  that  its 

professors  shall  be  of  the  first  order  in  their  1 
respective    lines    which    can    be    procured   on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic. — To  Albeslt  Gal- 
latin.   Ford  ed.,  x,  236,     (M.,  1S22.)  ' 

8757. .     A  man  is  not  qiialiiicxl 

for  a  professor,  knowing  nothing  but  mereiv 
his  own  profession.  He  should  be  otherw.:»< 
well  educated  as  to  the  sciences  generally ;  ab.c 
to  converse  understandingly  with  the  scient^tic 
men  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  to  aisi>: 
in  the  councils  of  the  faculty  on  any  subject  01 
science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  de- 
liberate. Without  this,  ,he  will  incur  their  con- 
tempt, and  bring  disreputation  on  the  instit\>- 
tion. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  331.  |M. 
1824.) 

8758. .  I  have  the  most  unlim- 
ited confidence  that  in  the  appointment  «  : 
professors  to  our  nursling  inst  tution,  every 
individual  of  my  associates  will  look  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  sublimation  of  its  character, 
and  adopt,  as  our  sacred  motto,  "  detur  dig- 
niori ".  In  this  way  it  will  honor  us,  and  bless 
our  country. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  331. 
(M.,   1824.) 

8759. .    In  some  departments  01 

science  we  believe  Europe  to  be  in  advance 
before  us,  and  that  it  would  advance  ourselves 
were  we  to  draw  from  thence  instructors  in 
these  branches,  and  thus  to  improve  our  science, 
as  we  have  done  our  manufactures,  by  borrowe^i 
skill.  I  have  been  much  s^uibbed  for  this,  per- 
haps by  disappointed  applicants  for  professor- 
ships, to  which  they  were  deemed  incompetenL 
— To  John  Adams,    vii,  388.     (M.,  1825.) 

8760. ' .  I  have  no  reason  to  re- 
gret the  measure  taken  of  procuring  professors 
from  abroad  where  science  is  so  much  ahead  oi 
us.  You  witnessed  some  of  the  pupy  squibs 
of  which  I  was  the  butt  on  that  account.  They 
were  probably  from  disappointed  candidates, 
whose  unworthiness  had  occasioned  their  appli- 
cations to  be  passed  over.  The  measure  has 
been  generallv  approved  in  the  South  and  West ; 
and  by  all  liberal  minds  in  the  North.  It  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate,  too,  that  the  profess- 
ors brought  from  abroad  were  as  happy  selec- 
tions as  could  have  been  hoped,  as  well  for  their 
qualifications  in  science  as  correctness  and 
amiableness  of  character.  1  think  the  example 
will  be  followed,  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to  1^ 
one  of  the  efficacious  means  of  promoting  th.it 
cordial  good  will,  which  it  is  so  much  the  in- 
terest of  both  nations  to  cherish.  These  teach 
ers  can  never  utter  an  unfriendly  sentiment 
towards  their  native  country;  and  those  into 
whom  their  instructions  w  11  be  infused,  are  net 
of  ordinary  significance  only;  they  arc  exactly 
the  persons  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country,  and  to  rule  its  future 
enmities,  its  friendships  and  fortunes,  A$ 
it  is  our  interest  to  receive  instruction  through 
this  channel,  so  I  think  it  is  yours  to  furnish  it : 
for  these  two  nations  holding  cordially  together, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  united  world. 
They  will  be  the  models  for  regenerating  the 
condition  of  man.  the  sources  from  which  Ttr- 
resentative  government  is  to  flow  over  the  whole 
earth. — To  J.  Evelyn  Dbnison.  vii,  41c.  (M.. 
1825.) 
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8761.  UNIVEB8ITY  OF    VIBGINIA, 

Scope.— Our  views  are  catholic  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  country  bv  science. — To 
George  Ticknor.    vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

8762.  TTNIVEBSITY    OP    VIBOmiA, 

Studies. — A  material  question  is  what  is  the 
whole  term  of  time  which  the  students  can  give 
to  the  whole  course  of  instruction?  I  should 
say  that  three  years  should  be  allowed  to  gen- 
eral education,  and  two,  or  rather  three,  to  the 
particular  profession  for  which  they  are  des- 
tined. We  [University  of  Virginia]  receive 
our  students  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  expected  to 
]>e  previously  so  far  qualified  in  the  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  that  one  year 
in  our  schools  shall  suffice  for  their  last 
polish.  A  student  then  with  us  may  give  his 
first  year  here  to  languages  and  mathematics; 
h  s  second  to  mathematics  and  physics ;  his  third 
to  physics  and  chemistry,  with  the  other  ob- 
jects of  that  school.  I  particularize  this  distri- 
bution merely  for  illustration,  and  not  as  that 
which  either  is,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be  estab- 
Tshed.  This  would  ascribe  one  year  to  Ian- 
'^uages,  two  to  mathematics,  two  to  physics, 
and  one  to  chemistry  and  its  associates. — To 
Dr.  John  P.  Emmett.     vii,  442.     (M.,  1826.) 

8763.  TTNIVEBSITY  OF  VIBGINIA, 
Text  books. — In  most  public  seminaries  text- 
books are  prescribed  to  each  of  the  several 
schools,  as  the  norma  docendi  in  that  school; 
and  this  is  generally  done  by  authority  of  the 
trustees.  I  should  not  propose  this  generally 
in  our  University,  because  I  believe  none  of  us 
are  so  much  at  the  heights  of  science  in  the 
several  branches,  as  to  undertake  this,  and 
therefore  that  it  w'll  be  better  left  to  the  pro- 
fessors until  occasion  of  interference  shall  be 
given.  But  there  is  one  branch  in  which  we  are 
the  best  judges,  in  which  heresies  may  be 
taught,  of  so  -nteresting  a  character  to  our  own 
State  and  to  the  United  States,  as  to  make  it  a 
duty  in  us  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  are 
to  be  taught.  It  is  that  of  government.  Mr. 
Gilmer  being  withdrawn,  we  know  not  who  his 
successor  may  be.  He  may  be  a  Richmond 
lawyer,  or  one  of  that  school  of  quondam  fed- 
eralism, now  consolidation.  It  is  our  duty  to 
cruard  against  such  principles  being  disseminated 
among  our  youth,  and  the  diffusion  of  that 
poison,  by  a  previous  prescription  of  the  texts 

to   be   followed   in   their   discourses. — ^To  

.     vii,  397.     (M.,  1825.) 

8764.  TTNIVEBSITY    OF    VIBGINIA, 

Theology. — I  agree  with  you  that  a  profess- 
orship of  theology  should  have  no  place  in  our 
institution. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  389* 
(M.,  1814.) 

8765. .     In  our  University  there 

is  no  professorship  of  divinity.  A  handle  has 
been  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that 
this  is  an  nistitution.  not  merely  of  no  religion, 
but  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Visitors,  to  bring  for- 
ward an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny, 
which  weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest 
friends  to  the  institution.  In  our  annual  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  after  stating  the  consti- 
tutional reasons  against  a  public  establishment 
of  any  religious  instruction,  we  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  the  different  religious 
sects  to  establish,  each  for  itself,  a  professor- 
ship of  their  own  tenets,  on  the  confines  of  the 
University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may 
attend  the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use 
of  our  library,  and  everv  other  accommodation 
we  can  give  them ;   preserving,  however,  their 


independence  of  us  and  of  each  other.  This 
fills  the  chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  a  defect  in 
an  institution  professing  to  give  instruction  in 
all  useful  sciences.  I  think  the  invitation  will 
be  accepted,  by  some  sects  from  candid  inten- 
tions, and  by  others  from  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship.  And  by  bringing  the  sects  together,  and 
mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students, 
we  shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and 
neutralize  their  prejudices,  and  make  the  gen- 
eral religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason  and 
morality. — To  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  vii,  267. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  243.  (M.,  1822.)  See  Education, 
Languages  and  Schools. 

8766.  tJSTJBPATION,   Appeal  a^nst 

— AVe  have  appealed  to  their  [British  people] 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  as  well  as  to 
the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations  which  were  likely  to  inter- 
rupt our  connection  and  correspondence. 
They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice and  of  consanguinity.* — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8767.  TJSTJBPATION,  Parliamentary. 
— The  act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  his  Maj- 
esty's reign  [George  III.],  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  &c."; 
one  other  act  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  his 
reign,  entitled,  An  Act  for  granting  and  ap- 
plying certain  stamp  duties  and  other  duties 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  in 
America,  &c.";  one  other  act  passed  in  the 
6th  year  of  his  reign,  entitled,  '*  An  Act  for 
the  better  securing  the  dependency  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America  upon  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ** ; 
and  one  other  act,  passed  in  the  7th  year  of 
his  reign,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  granting 
duties  on  paper,  tea,  &c.",  form  that  connected 
chain  of  parliamentary  usurpation,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  applications  to 
his  Majesty,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  ♦  ♦  ♦  . — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  130.  Ford 
KD.,  i,  435.     (1774.) 

8768.  VACATIONS,  Health  and.— The 
diseases  of  the  season  incident  to  most  situa- 
tions on  the  tide  waters,  now  begin  to  show 
themselves  here  [Washington],  and  to  threaten 
some  of  our  members  [of  the  cabinet]  together 
with  the  probability  of  a  uniform  course  of 
things  in  the  Chesapeake  [affair],  induce  us 
to  prepare  for  leaving  this  place  during  the  two 
sickly  months,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  health 
as  to  bestow  some  little  attention  to  our  pri- 
vate affairs,  which  is  necessary  at  some  time  of 
evei^  year.  Our  respective  stations  will  be 
fixed  and  known,  so  that  everything  will  find 
us  at  them,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  they 
were  here;  and  such  measures  of  intercourse 
will  be  established  as  that  the  public  business 
will  be  carried  on  at  them,  with  all  the  regu- 
larity and  dispatch  necessary. — To  W.  H.  Ca- 
bell. V,  144.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  91.  (W.,  July 
1807.) 

8760. .     In  consideration  of  the 

unhealthy  season   now   approaching  at  this  as 

*  Congress  chanj^ed  so  as  to  read:  "We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspond- 
ence. They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  of  consanguinity."— EDITOR. 
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pravities  of  conduct,  and  even  by  their  own 
body  for  the  imbecilities  of  dotage.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  inferior  courts  are  self-chosen, 
are  for  life,  and  perpetuate  their  own  body  in 
succession  forever,  so  that  a  faction  once 
possessing  themselves  of  the  bench  of  a 
county,  can  never  be  broken  up,  but  hold 
their  county  in  chains,  forever  indissoluble. 
Yet  these  justices  are  the  real  executive  as 
well  as  judiciary,  in  all  our  minor  and  most 
ordinary  concerns.  They  tax  us  at  will ;  fill 
the  office  of  sheriff,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  executive  officers  of  the  county;  name 
nearly  all  our  military  leaders,  which  leaders, 
once  named,  are  removable  but  by  themselves. 
The  juries,  our  judges  of  all  fact,  and  of  law 
when  they  choose  it,  are  not  selected  by  the 
people,  nor  amenable  to  them.  They  are 
chosen  by  an  officer  named  by  the  court  and 
executive.  Chosen,  did  I  say?  Picked  up  bv 
the  sheriff  from  the  loungers  of  the  court 
yard,  after  everything  respectable  has  retired 
from  it.  Where,  then,  is  our  republicanism  to 
be  found  ?  Not  in  our  Constitution  certainly, 
but  merely  in  the  spirit  of  our  people.  That 
would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  re- 
publicanly.  Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  noth- 
ing in  the  form  of  our  Constitution,  all  things 
have  gone  well.  But  this  fact,  so  trium- 
phantly misquoted  by  the  enemies  of  reforma- 
tion, is  not  the  fruit  of  our  Constitution,  but 
has  prevailed  in  spite  of  it.  Our  functionaries 
have  done  well,  because  generally  honest  men. 
If  any  were  not  so,  they  feared  to  show  it. 
— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  lo.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  38.    (M.,  1816.) 

8842.  VIRGINIA     CONSTITUTION, 

Revision  of. — Let  us  [Virginia]  provide  in 
our  Constitution  for  its  revision  at  stated  pe- 
riods. What  these  periods  should  be,  nature 
herself  indicates.  By  the  European  tables  of 
mortality,  of  the  adults  living  at  any  one  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  majority  will  be  dead  in  about 
nineteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
then,  a  new  majority  is  come  into  place;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  new  generation.  Each  gen- 
eration is  as  independent  of  the  one  preced- 
ing, as  that  was  of  all  which  had  gone  before. 
It  has,  then,  like  them,  a  right  to  choose  for 
itself  the  form  of  government  it  believes 
most  promotive  of  its  own  happiness;  con- 
sequently, to  accommodate  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  re- 
ceived from  its  predecessors;  and  it  is  for 
the  peace  and  good  of  mankind,  that  a  solemn 
opportunity  of  doing  this  every  nineteen  or 
twenty  years,  should  be  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution; so  that  it  may  be  handed  on,  with 
periodical  repairs,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  the  end  of  time,  if  anything  human 
can  so  long  endure.— To  Samuel  Kerchival. 
vii,  15.    Ford  ed.,  x,  42.    (M.,  1816.) 

8843.  VIRGINIA  CONSTITtJTION, 
War  power. — The  power  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace,  of  contracting  alliances, 
of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  of 
raising  and  introducing  armed  forces,  of 
building  armed  vessels,  forts,  or  strongholds, 
of  coining  money  or  regulating  its  value,  of 
regulating  weights  and  measures,  we  leave  to 


be  exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  G^a- 
federation;  but  in  all  cases  respecting  tbec 
which  are  out  of  the  said  Confederation,  thcr 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Governor.  und«: 
the  regulation  of  such  laws  as  the  L^siature 
may  think  it  expedient  to  pass. — Pifc0P0^tD 
Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii,  446.  Flri 
ED.,  iii,  326.    (1783.) 

8844.  VIBTTTE,    Agrlcalture    and.— I 

think  our  governments  will  remain  virtiiour 
for  many  centuries ;  as  long  as  they  arc  chiefly 
agricultural ;  and  this  will  be  as  long  as  thert 
shall  be  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America.' 
— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  470 
(P.,  Dec  1787.) 

8845 .     That  there  is  much  vice 

and  misery  in  the  world,  I  know ;  but  more 
virtue  and  happiness  I  believe,  at  least  in  our 
part  of  it;  the  latter  being  the  lot  of  tho^ 
employed  in  agriculture  in  a  greater  ce^ec 
than  of  other  callings.— To  Abbe  Salimakkis 
V,  516.    (M..  1810.) 

8846.  VIBTTTE,  Ambition  and.— It  is  a 

sublime  truth  that  a  bold,  unequivocal  virttic 
is  the  best  handmaid  even  to  ambition. — To 
John  Jay.    iii,  52.     (P.,  17^.) 

8847.  VIBTUB,  Aristocracy  of. — Nature 
has  wisely  provided  an  aristocracy  of  virtue 
and  talent  for  the  direction  of  the  interest- 
of  society,  and  scattered  it  with  equal  hand 
through  all  its  conditions. — AurOBiocaAPHY 
i,  36.    Ford  ed.,  i,  49.     (1821.) 

8848.  VIBTTTE,  Essence  of. — ^Virtue 
does  not  consist  in  the  act  we  do,  but  in  tht 
end  it  is  to  effect.  If  it  is  to  effect  the  hap- 
piness of  him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  it  !^ 
virtuous,  while  in  a  society  under  differen: 
circumstances  and  opinions,  the  same  ac: 
might  produce  pain,  and  would  be  vicioa- 
The  essence  of  virtue  is  in  doing  good  t'* 
others,  while  what  is  good  may  be  one  thing 
in  one  society,  and  its  contrary  in  another  — 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  40.    (M.,  1816.) 

8840.  VIBTXTEy  Happiness  and. — With- 
out virtue,  happiness  cannot  be. — To  Avos  J 
Cook,    vi,  532.    (M.,  1816.) 

8850.  VIBTTTE,  Interest  and. — V\nut 
and  interest  are  inseparable. — To  GE0f&;.F 
Logan.    Ford  ed.,  x,  69.    (P.R,  1816.) 

8851.  VIBTTTE,  Not  hereditary. — ^\*ir 
tue  is  not  hereditary. — To  William  Johnsox 
vii,  291.    Ford  ed.,  x,  227.    (M.,  1823.) 

8852.  VIBTTTE,  Practice  of. — Encourasc 
all  your  virtuous  dispositions,  and  exerci-e 
them  whenever  an  opportunity  arises:  beinc 
assured  that  they  will  gain  in  strength  by  ex- 
ercise, as  a  limb  of  the  body  does,  and  tha: 
exercise  will  make  them  habitual.  From  i^f 
practice  of  the  purest  virtue,  you  may  be  a-^- 
sured  you  will  derive  the  most  sublime  con:- 

♦  In  the  Congress  edition,  Vol.  a,  p.  j^^x,  t""  > 
extract  has  been  "  edited  *'  so  as  to  reaa  :  *•  I  th  r  %. 
we  shall  be  so  [virtuous]  as  lonjf  as  agrtcalwTT  > 
our  principal  object,  which  will  be  the  case,  wh." 
there  remain  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  Amencii 

—EDITOR. 
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forts  in  every  moment  of  life,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  death.— To  Peter  Caml  i,  396.  (P., 
1785.) 

8853.  VIBTTJE,  Principles  of. — Every- 
thing is  useful  which  contributes  to  fix  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  virtue.  When  any 
original  act  of  charity  or  of  gratitude,  for 
instance,  is  presented  either  to  our  sight  or 
imagination,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  its 
beauty,  and  feel  a  strong  desire  in  ourselves 
of  doing  charitable  and  grateful  acts  also. — 
To  Robert  Skipwith.  Ford  ed.,  i,  396.  (M., 
1771.) 

8854.  VIBTTTB,  PubUc  office  and.— For 
promoting  the  public  happiness,  those  persons, 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius  and 
virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal  education 
worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the  sa- 
cred deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be  called 
to  that  charge  without  regard  to  wealth, 
birth  or  other  accidental  condition  or  circum- 
stance.— Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 

—  VISION.— See  Optics. 

8855.  VOLNEY  (Ck>mte  de),  AUen  law 
and. — Volney  has  in  truth  been  the  principal 
object  aimed  at  by  the  [Alien]  law. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  239.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  248.  (Pa., 
May  1798.)     See  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

8856.  VOLNEY  (Comte  de),  Opposed  to 
"war. — Volney  and  a  shipload  of  French  sail 
Csoon].  ♦  *  ♦  It  -s  natural  to  expect  they  go 
under  irritations  calculated  to  fan  the  flame. 
Not  so  Volney.  He  is  most  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  prevent  inj;  war, 
whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries,  of  the  cause  of  re- 

yubltcan'sm,  or  of  man  on  the  broad  scale. — To 
AMES  Madison,     iv,  245.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  262. 
(Pa.,  May  1798.) 

8857.  VOLtJNTEEBS,  Organising.— I 
have  encouraged  the  acceptance  of  volunteers, 
*  *  *  [who]     have     offered     themselves     with 

f'eat  alacrity  in  every  part  of  the  Union.* 
hey  are  ordered  to  be  organized  *  *  *  . — 
Seventh  Annual  Message,  viii,  87.  Fokd  ed., 
ix,  162.     (Oct.  1807.)     See  Army  and  Militia. 

8858.  VOTES,  Traffic  In.— I  believe  we 
may  lessen  the  danger  of  buying  and  selling 
votes,  by  making  the  number  of  voters  too 
great  for  any  means  of  purchase. — To  Jere- 
miah Moor.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  454.  (M.,  Aug. 
1800.) 

8850.  VOTING,  Courtesy  to  age. — Older 
electors  presenting  themselves  should  be  re- 
ceived to  vote  before  the  younger  ones,  and 
the  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  secure 
and  convenient  claim  and  exercise  of  this 
privilege  of  age. — Notes  for  a  Constitution 
FOR  Virginia.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  521.     (1794.) 

8860.  VOTING,  Viva  voce.— All  free 
male  citizens  of  full  age  and  sane  mind  ♦  *  * 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  delegates.  *  ♦  ♦ 
They  shall  give  their  votes  personally,  and 
-viva  voce, — Proposed  Virginia  Constitu- 
tion, viii,  444.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  323.  (1783) 
•  To  oppose  Burr's  treason.— Editor. 


8861.  WABASH  PBOPHET,  Preten- 
sions of. — The  Wabash  Prophet  is  more 
rogue  than  fool,  if  to  be  a  rogue  is  not  the 
greatest  of  all  follies.  He  arose  to  notice 
while  I  was  in  the  administration,  and  became, 
of  course,  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  for  me. 
♦  ♦  *  His  declared  object  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  his  red  brethren,  and  their  return  to 
their  pristine  manner  of  living.  He  pretended 
to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Great  Spirit;  that  he  was  instructed  by  Him 
to  make  known  to  the  Indians  that  they  were 
created  by  Him  distinct  from  the  whites,  of 
different  natures,  for  different  purposes,  and 
placed  under  difJFerent  circumstances,  adapted 
to  their  nature  and  destinies:  that  they  must 
return  from  all  the  ways  of  the  whites  to  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  their  forefathers;  they 
must  not  eat  the  flesh  of  hogs,  of  bullocks,  of 
sheep,  &c.,  the  deer  and  buffalo  having  been 
created  for  their  food;  they  must  not  make 
bread  of  wheat  but  of  Indian  corn;  they  must 
not  wear  linen  nor  woollen,  but  dress  like  their 
fathers  in  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals;  they 
must  not  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  he  extended  his  inhibitions  to 
the  gun  and  gimpowder,  in  favor  of  the  bow  and 
arrow.  I  concluded  from  all  this  that  he  was 
a  visionary,  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  their 
antiquities,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  lead  back 
his  brethren  to  the  fancied  beatitudes  of  their 
golden  age.  I  thought  there  was  little  danger 
of  his  making  many  proselytes  from  the  habits 
and  comfort  they  haa  learned  from  the  whites, 
to  the  habits  and  privations  of  savageism,  and 
no  great  harm  if  he  did.  We  let  him  go 
on,  therefore,  unmolested.  But  his  followers 
increased  till  the  English  thought  him  worth 
corruption  and  found  him  corruptible.  I  sup- 
pose his  views  were  then  changed;  but  his  pro- 
ceedings in  consequence  of  them  were  after  I 
left  the  administration,  and  are,  therefore,  un- 
known to  me. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  49.  Ford 
ED.,   ix,   346.     (M.,    18 1 2.) 

8862.  WALSH  (Robert),  EngUsh  critics 
and.— The  malevolence  and  impertinence  of 
Great  Britain's  critics  and  writers  really  called 
for  the  rod,  and  I  rejoiced  when  I  heara  it  was 
in  hands  so  able  to  wield  it  with  strength  and 
correctness.  Your  work  will  furnish  the  first 
volume  of  every  future  American  history ;  the 
Anti-Revolutionary  part  especially. — To  Robert 
Walsh.     Ford  ed.,  x,  155.     (M.,  1820.) 

8863. .  After  the  severe  chas- 
tisement given  b^  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  American 
Register  to  Enehsh  Scribblers,  which  they  well 
deserved  and  1  was  delighted  to  see^  I  hoped 
there  would  be  an  end  of  this  inter-crimination, 
and  that  both  parties  would  prefer  the  course 
of  courtesy  and  conciliation,  and  I  think  their 
considerate  writers  have  since  shown  that  dis- 
position, and  that  it  would  prevail  if  equally  cul- 
tivated by  us. — To  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  Ford  ed., 
X,  325.     (M.,  1824.) 

8864.  WAJty  Abhorrent.— I  abhor  war 
and  view  it  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  man- 
kind.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  173.  Ford 
ED.^  vii,  122.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

8865.  WAR,  America  and. — The  insu- 
lated state  in  which  nature  has  placed  the 
American  continent  should  so  far  avail  it  that 
no  spark  of  war  kindled  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  should  be  wafted  across  the  wide 
oceans  which  separate  us  from  them. — To 
Baron  Humboldt,  vi,  268.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  431. 
(M.,  1813.) 
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8866.  WAB,  Americans  in.— Whenever 
an  appeal  to  force  shall  take  place,  I  feel  a 
perfect  confidence  that  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise displayed  by  my  fellow  citizens  in  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  will  be  equally  eminent  in 
those  of  war.— To  General  Shee.  v,  33. 
(W.,  1807.) 

8867.  WAJty  Avoidance  of. — To  remove 
as  much  as  possible  the  occasions  of  making 
war,  it  might  be  better  for  us  to  abandon  the 
ocean  altogether,  that  being  the  element 
whereon  we  shall  be  principally  exposed  to 
jostle  with  other  nations;  to  leave  to  others 
to  bring  what  we  shall  want,  and  to  carry 
what  we  can  spare.  This  would  make  us 
invulnerable  to  Europe,  by  offering  none  of 
our  property  to  their  prize,  and  would  turn 
all  our  citizens  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
It  might  be  time  enough  to  seek  employment 
for  them  at  sea,  when  the  land  no  longer 
offers  it— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  413. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  279.    (1782.) 

8868. .     How  much  better  is  it 

for  neighbors  to  help  than  to  hurt  one  an- 
other ;  how  much  happier  must  it  make  them. 
If  you  will  cease  to  make  war  on  one  another, 
if  you  will  live  in  friendship  with  all  mankind, 
you  can  employ  all  your  time  in  providing 
food  and  clothing  for  yourselves  and  ypur 
families.  Your  men  will  not  be  destroyed  in 
war,  your  women  and  children  will  lie  down 
to  sleep  in  their  cabins  without  fear  of  being 
surprised  by  their  enemies  and  killed  or  car- 
ried away.  Your  numbers  will  be  increased 
instead  of  diminished,  and  you  will  live  in 
plenty  and  in  quiet. — Address  to  Mandar 
Nation,    viii,  201.    (1806.) 

8869. .    To  cherish  and  maintain 

the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  citizens,  and 
to  ward  from  them  the  burthens,  the  miseries, 
and  the  crimes  of  war,  by  a  just  and  friendly 
conduct  towards  all  nations  ♦  ♦  ♦  [are] 
among  the  most  obvious  and  important,  duties 
of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  their 
public  interests  *  ♦  *  [are]  confided. — 
Reply  to  Baptist  Address.  viii,  119. 
(1807.) 

8870. .    It  is  much  to  be  desired 

that  war  may  be  avoided,  if  circumstances  will 
admit.  Nor  in  the  present  maniac  state  of 
Europe,  should  I  estimate  the  point  of  honor 
by  the  ordinary  scale.  I  believe  we  shall  on 
the  contrary,  have  credit  with  the  world,  for 
having  made  the  avoidance  of  being  engaged 
in  the  present  unexampled  war,  our  first  ob- 
ject.—To  President  Madison,  v,  438.  (M., 
March  1809.) 

8871.  WAR,  Bankruptcy  and. — Bank- 
ruptcy is  a  terrible  foundation  to  begin  a 
war  on  against  the  conquerors  of  the  universe. 
— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  241. 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

8872.  WAR,  Bribery  vs.— I  hope  we  shall 
drub  the  Indians  well  this  summer,  and  then 
change  our  plan  from  war  to  bribery.  We 
must  do  as  the  Spaniards  and  English  do, 
keep  them  in  peace  by  liberal  and  constant 
presents.    They  find  it  the  cheapest  plan,  and 


so  shall  we.  The  expense  of  this  stimmer's 
expedition  would  have  served  for  presents  for 
half  a  century.  In  this  way,  hostilities  being 
suspended  for  some  length  of  time,  a  real 
affection  may  succeed  on  our  frontiers  to  that 
hatred  now  existing  there.  Another  power- 
ful motive  is  that  in  this  way  we  may  leave 
no  pretext  for  raising  or  continuing^  an  army. 
Every  rag  of  an  Indian  depredation  will. 
otherwise,  serve  as  a  ground  to  raise  troops 
with  those  who  think  a  standing  army  and  a 
public  debt  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the 
United  States,  and  wc  shall  never  be  per- 
mitted to  get  rid  of  either. — To  James  Mon- 
roe.   Ford  ed.,  v,  319.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

8873. .    I  hope  we  shall  give  the 

Indians  a  good  drubbing  this  summer,  and 
then  change  our  tomahawk  into  a  golden 
chain  of  friendship.  The  most  economical  as 
well  as  the  most  humane  conduct  towards 
them  is  to  bribe  them  into  peace,  and  to  re- 
tain them  in  peace  by  eternal  bribes.  The 
expedition  this  year  would  have  served  for 
presents  on  the  most  liberal  scale  for  one 
hundred  years;  nor  shall  we  otherwise  ever 
get  rid  of  an  army,  or  of  our  debt  The  least 
rag  of  Indian  depredation  will  be  an  excuse 
to  raise  troops  for  those  who  love  to  have 
troops,  and  for  those  who  think  that  a  public 
debt  is  a  good  thing. — To  Charles  Carrou. 
iii,  246.     (Pa..  1791J 

8874.  WAJt,  Oommeroe  and. — ^This  ex- 
uberant commerce  ♦  ♦  »  bring^s  us  into 
collision  with  other  powers  in  every  sea,  and 
will  force  us  into  every  war  of  the  European 
powcrs.^To  Benjamin  Stoddert,  v,  4Jt 
FORD  ed.,  ix,  245.     (W.,  1809.) 

8875.  WAJty  Commerce  vs. — War  is  not 

the  best  engine  for  us  to  resort  to ;  nature  ha< 
given  us  one  in  our  commerce,  which,  if 
properly  managed,  will  be  a  better  instrument 
for  obliging  the  interested  nations  of  Europe 
to  treat  us  with  justice. — To  Thomas  Pixck- 
NEY.  iv,  177.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  129.  (Pa..  Mar 
1797.) 

8876.  WAJt,  Ck>ntract8  in. — I  have  the 
highest  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  those  con- 
tracts which  take  place  between  nation  anv' 
nation  at  war,  and  would  be  the  last  on  earth 
to  do  anything  in  violation  of  them. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,  i,  228.  Ford  ed.,  ii.  247 
(1779.) 

8877.  WABy  Debt  and. — Wc  wi^^h  :^ 
avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  war,  till  on: 
revenue  shall  be  entirely  liberated  from  de>^t. 
Then  it  will  suffice  for  war.  without  creatine 
new  debt  or  taxes. — To  (jOvzrnor  Claidckve 
V,  381.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  213.    (W..  Oct.  i8oa> 

8878.  WAJt,  Deprecated.— Wars  with  ary 

European  powers  are  devoutly  to  be  depre- 
cated.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  412.  Ftro 
ED.,  iii,  278.     (1782.) 

8870.  WAJt,  Distresses  of. — I  desire  t  > 
see  the  necessary  distresses  of  war  allcviat.-^* 
in  every  possible  instance. — To  Barok  t« 
RiEDESEL.  i,  240.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  302.  (R-. 
1780.) 
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8880.  WAB,  Embargo  vs.— I  have  ever 
been  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  with  England, 
unless  forced  by  a  situation  more  losing  than 
war  itself.  But  I  did  believe  we  could  coerce 
her  to  justice  by  peaceable  means,  and  the 
Embargo,  evaded  as  it  was,  proved  it  would 
have  coerced  her  had  it  been  honestly  execu- 
ted.—To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  529.  Ford 
EI*.,  ix,  278.    (M..  July  1810.) 

8881.  WAB,  Evils  of.— The  evils  of  war 
are  great  in  their  endurance,  and  have  a 
long  reckoning  for  ages  to  come. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Republicans,     viii,  142.     (1808.) 

8882.  WAB,  Executives  and.— We  have 
received  a  report  that  the  French  Directory 
has  proposed  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
United  States  to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who 
have  rejected  it.  Thus  we  see  two  nations, 
^who  love  one  another  affectionately,  brought 
by  the  ill  temper  of  their  executive  adminis- 
trations, to  the  very  brink  of  a  necessity  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  each  other. 
— To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  187.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
148.    (Pa.,  June  1797) 

8888.  WAB,  Genius  for.— I  see  the  diffi- 
culties and  defects  we  have  to  encounter  in 
war,  and  should  expect  disasters  if  we  had 
an  enemy  on  land  capable  of  inflicting  them. 
But  the  weakness  of  our  enemy  there  will 
make  our  first  errors  innocuous,  and  the  seeds 
of  genius  which  nature  sows  with  even  hand 
through  every  age  and  country,  and  which 
need  only  soil  and  season  to  germinate,  will 
develop  themstlves  among  our  military  men. 
Some  of  them  will  become  prominent,  and 
seconded  by  the  native  energy  of  our  citizens, 
will  soon,  I  hope,  to  our  force  add  the 
benefits  of  skill. — To  William  Duane.  vi, 
75.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  365.    (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

8884.  WAB,  Holy.— If  ever  there  was  a 
holy  war,  it  was  that  which  saved  our  liberties 
and  gave  us  independence. — To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
vi,  246.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  416.    (M.,  18 13.) 

8885. .  The  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion will  be  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
posterity  through  all  future  ages. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  194.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  395.  (P.F.,  Sep. 
1813.) 

8886.  WAB,  Honor  and.— We  are 
alarmed  here  [Virginia]  with  the  apprehen- 
sions of  war,  and  sincerely  anxious  that  it 
may  be  avoided ;  but  not  at  the  expense  either 
of  our  faith  or  honor. — To  Tench  Coxe. 
iv,  105.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  508.    (M.,  May  1794.) 

8887.  WAB,  Indian  allies  in.— [I  argued 
in  cabinet]  against  employing  Indians  in  war. 
(If  was]  a  dishonorable  policy. — The  Anas. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  183.    (1792.) 

8888.  WAB,  Injury.— If  nations  go  to 
war  for  every  degree  of  injury,  there  would 
never  be  peace  on  earth. — To  Madame  de 
Stael.     V,  133.  (  W.,  1807.) 

8889.  WAB,  Insult  and.— I  think  it  to 
our  interest  to  punish  the  first  insult;  because 
an  insult  unpunished  is  the  parent  of  many 
others. — To  John  Jay.  i,  405.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
Sg.     (P..  1785.) 


8890.  .    It  is  an  eternal   truth 

that  acquiescence  under  insult  is  not  the  way 
to  escape  war, — To  H.  Tazewell,  iv,  121. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  31.    (M.,  1795.) 

8891.  WAB,  Interest  and.— Never  was 
so  much  false  arithmetic  employed  on  any 
subject,  as  that  which  has  been  employed  to 
persuade  nations  that  it  is  their  interest  to  go 
to  war.  Were  the  money  which  it  has  cost 
to  gain,  at  the  close  of  a  long  war,  a  little 
town,  or  a  little  territory,  the  right  to  cut 
wood  here,  or  to  catch  fish  there,  expended 
in  improving  what  they  already  possess,  in 
making  roads,  opening  rivers,  building  ports, 
improving  the  arts,  and  finding  employment 
for  their  idle  poor,  it  would  render  them 
much  stronger,  much  wealthier  and  happier. 
This  I  hope  will  be  our  wisdom. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii,  413.  Ford  ed.,  .  iii,  279. 
(1782.) 

8892.  WAB,  Justifiable.— On  the  final 
and  formal  declarations  of  England,  that  she 
never  would  repeal  her  Orders  of  Council  as 
to  us,  until  those  of  France  should  be  repealed 
as  to  other  nations  as  well  as  us,  and  that  no 
practicable  arrangement  against  her  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen  could  be  proposed  or 
devised,  war  was  justly  declared,  and  ought 
to  have  been  declared. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
196.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  396.    (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8893.  WAB,  Losses  in  Bevolutionary.- 
I  think  that  upon  the  whole  [our  loss  during 
the  war]  has  been  about  one-half  the  number 
lost  by  the  British;  in  some  instances  more, 
but  in  others  less.  This  difference  is  ascribed 
to  our  superiority  in  taking  aim  when  we 
fire;  every  soldier  in  our  army  having  been 
intimate  with  his  gun  from  his  infancy. — To 

.    i,  208.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  157.     (Wg.. 

1778.) 

8894.  WAB,  Markets  and.— To  keep  open 
sufficient  markets  is  the  very  first  object  to- 
wards maintaining  the  popularity  of  the  war. 
— To  President  Madison,  vi,  78.  (M.,  Aug. 
1812.) 

8895.  WAB,   Monarchies  and.— War  is 

not  the  most  favorable  moment  for  divesting 
the  monarchy  of  power.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  moment  when  the  energy  of  a  single 
hand  shows  itself  in  the  most  seducing  form. 
—To  H.  S.  Crevecceur.    ii,  458.    (P.,  i;^.) 

8896.  WAB,  Moral  duty.— When  wrongs 
are  pressed  because  it  is  believed  they  will 
be  borne,  resistance  becomes  morality. — ^To 
Madame  de  Stael.    v,  133.    (W.,  1807.) 

8897.  WAB,  One  enough. — I  have  seen 
enough  of  one  war  never  to  wish  to  see  an- 
other.— To  John  Adams,  iv,  104.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  505.     (M.,  1794.) 

8898. .     I  think  one  war  enough 

for  the  life  of  one  man ;  and  you  and  I  have 
gone  through  one  which  at  least  may  lessen 
our  impatience  to  embark  in  another.  Still, 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  we  must  meet  it  like 
men,  old  men  indeed,  but  yet  good  for  some- 
thing.— To  John  Langdon.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  201. 
(M.,  1808.) 
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8890. .    One  war,  such  as  that 

of  our  Revolution,  is  enough  for  one  life.— To 
M.  CoRREA.    vi,  407.     (M.,  1814.) 

8900.  WAB,  Opposition  to.— No  country, 
perhaps,  was  ever  so  thoroughly  against  war 
as  ours.  These  dispositions  pervade  every 
description  of  its  citizens,  whether  in  or  out 
of  office. — To  GouvERNEUR  Morris.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  217.     (Pa.,  April  1793.) 

8901.  WAB,  Paroles.— By  the  law  of  na- 
tions, a  breach  of  parole  can  only  be  punished 
by  strict  confinement.  No  usage  has  per- 
mitted the  putting  to  death  a  prisoner  for  this 
cause.  I  would  willingly  suppose  that  no 
British  officer  had  ever  expressed  a*  contrary 
purpose.  It  has,  however,  become  my  duty 
to  declare  that  should  such  a  threat  be  carried 
into  execution,  it  will  be  deemed  as  putting 
prisoners  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  shall  be 
followed  by  the  execution  of  so  many  British 
prisoners  in  our  possession.  I  trust,  however, 
that  this  horrid  necessity  will  not  be  intro- 
duced by  you,  and  that  you  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, concur  with  us  in  endeavoring,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  alleviate  the  inevitable  miseries 
of  war  by  treating  captives  as  humanity  and 
natural  honor  require.  The  event  of  this  con- 
test will  hardly  be  affected  by  the  fate  of  a 
few  miserable  captives  in  war.* — Ford  ed.,  ii, 
511.    (R.,  March  1781.) 

8902.  WAB,  Peace  vs.— The  evils  which 
of  necessity  encompass  the  life  of  man  are 
sufficiently  numerous.  Why  should  we  add 
to  them  by  voluntarily  distressing  and  de- 
stroying one  another?  Peace,  brothers,  is 
better  than  war.  In  a  long  and  bloody  war, 
we  lose  many  friends  and  gain  nothing. — 
Address  to  Indians,    viii,  185.    (1802.) 

8903. .    The  cannibals  of  Europe 

are  going  to  eating  one  another  again.  A 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  is  like  the 
battle  of  the  kite  and  snake.  Whichever  de- 
stroys the  other,  leaves  a  destroyer  the  less 
for  the  world.  This  pugnacious  humor  of 
mankind  seems  to  be  the  law  of  his  nature, 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  too  great  multiplica- 
tion provided  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Uni- 
verse. The  cocks  of  the  henyard  kill  one  an- 
other up.  Bears,  bulls,  rams,  do  the  same. 
And  the  horse,  in  his  wild  state,  kills  all  the 
young  males,  until  worn  down  with  age  and 
war,  some  vigorous  youth  kills  him,  and  takes 
to  himself  the  harem  of  females.  I  hope  we 
shall  prove  how  much  happier  for  man  the 
Quaker  policy  is,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
feeder  is  better  than  that  of  the  fighter;  and 
it  is  some  consolation  that  the  desolation  by 
these  maniacs  of  one  part  of  the  earth  is  the 
means  of  improving  it  in  other  parts.  Let 
the  latter  be  our  office,  and  let  us  milk  the 
cow,  while  the  Russian  holds  her  by  the  horns, 
and  the  Turk  by  the  tail.— To  John  Adams. 
vii,  244.    Ford  ed.,  x,  217.    (M.,  1822.) 

8904.  WAB,  Power  to  declare.— The  Ad- 
ministrator  [of  Virginia]    shall  not  possess 

♦Addressed  "  To  the  Commandinsr  Officer  of  the 
British  Force  at  Port.smouth" .      That  officer  was 
■ijor-General  Benedict  Arnold.— EDITOR. 


the  prerogative  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  declaring  war  or 
concluding  peace.— Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

8905.  . We  have  already  given. 

in  example,  one  effectual  check  to  the  dog  of 
war,  by  transferring  the  power  of  declaring 
war  from  the  Executive  to  the  legislative 
body,  from  those  who  are  to  spend  to  those 
who  are  to  pay.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
this  second  obstacle  [that  no  generation  shall 
contract  debts  greater  than  may  be  paid  during 
the  course  of  its  own  existence],  held  out 
by  us  also,  m  the  first  instance.— To  James 
Madison,  tii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  v,  12^  (P 
1789.)    See  Generations. 

8906.  — .    The  States  of  America 

before  their  present  Union  possessed  com- 
pletely,  each  within  its  own  limits,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  *  *  *  [make  war  and] 
by  their  act  of  Union,  they  have  as  completely 
ceded  [it]  to  the  General  Government.  \n 
1st.  Section  8th,  "  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  sup- 
port    armies".       Section    loth,     *       *       • 

No  State  shall  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  argreement 
or  compact  with  another  State  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unle«=s 
actually  invaded  or  in  such  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay".  These  paragraphs  of 
the  Constitution,  declaring  that  the  General 
Government  shall  have,  and  that  the  partic- 
ular ones  shall  not  have,  the  right  of  war 

*  ♦  *  are  so  explicit  that  no  commentary 
can  explain  them  further,  nor  can  any  ex- 
plain them  away.— Opinion  on  Georgia.v 
Land  Grants,  vii,  468.  Ford  ed.,  v  166 
(1790.) 

8907. ,  The  question  of  declar- 
ing war  is  the  function  equally  of  both 
Houses.— The  Anas,  ix,  123.  Ford  Ea>  i 
206.    (1792.)  '    * 

8908. .    I    thought    [the   paper] 

should  be  laid  before  both  houses  [of  Con- 
gress], because  it  concerned  the  question  of 
declaring  war,  which  was  the  function  equally 
of  both  houses. — The  Anas.  ix.  123.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  206.     (1792.) 

8909. .  The  question  of  w^ar,  be- 
ing placed  by  the  Constitution  with  the  Leg- 
islature alone,  respect  to  that  made  it  my  cuty 
to  restrain  the  operations  of  our  militia  to 
those  merely  defensive ;  and  considerations  in- 
volving the  public  satisfaction,  and  peculiariv 
my  own,  require  that  the  decision  of  tha't 
question,  whichever  way  it  be,  should  be  t>ro- 
nounced  definitely  by  the  Legislature  them- 
selves.*—Paragraph  FOR  President's  Mes- 
sage.   Ford  ED.,  vi,  144.    (1792.) 

^^}?'  Z •    ^  opposed  the  right  of 

the  President  to  declare  anything  future  on 
the  question.  Shall  there  or  shall  there  not 
be  war?— The  Anas,  ix,  178.  Ford  ed  i 
266.    (1793.) 

♦  This  is  not  dated,  but  was  probably  wHtten  ia 
uecembej-^  1792^  The  message  was  entirely  differ* 
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8911. .     As  the  Executive  cannot 

decide  the  question  of  war  on  the  affirmative 
side,  neither  ought  it  to  do  so  on  the  negative 
side,  by  preventing  the  competent  body  from 
deliberating  on  the  question.* — To  James 
Madison,    iii,  519.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  192.    (1793) 

8912. .    If  Congress  are  to  act 

or.  the  question  of  war,  they  have  a  right  to 
information  [from  the  Executive]. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  221.  (Pa., 
March  1798.) 

8913. .    We  had   reposed  great 

conficence  in  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  two-thirds  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  declare  war.  Yet  it  can  be  entirely 
eluded  by  a  majority's  taking  such  measures 
as  will  bring  on  war.— -To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  222.    (Pa.,  March  1798.) 

8914. .    We  see  a  new  instance 

of  the  inefficiency  of  constitutional  guards. 
We  had  relied  with  great  security  on  that 
provision  which  requires  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislature  to  declare  war.  But  this  is  com- 
pletely eluded  by  a  majority's  taking  such 
measures  as  will  be  sure  to  produce  war. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  222.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  220. 
<  Pa.,  1798.) 

8915. .    The  power  of  declaring 

war  being  with  the  Legislature,  the  Executive 
sliould  do  nothing  necessarily  committing 
ihem  to  decide  for  war. f— To  Vice-President 
Clinton,  v,  116.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  100.  (W., 
1807.) 

8916.  WAB,  Preferable.— War  may  be- 
come a  less  losing  business  than  unresisted 
depredation.— To  President  Madison,  v, 
438.     (M.,  March  1809.) 

8917.  WABy  Premeditated.— That  war 
with  us  had  been  predetermined  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  diction  of  Berkley's  order, 
the  Jesuitism  of  which  proves  it  ministerial 
from  its  being  so  timed  as  to  find  us  in  the 
midst  of  Burr's  rebellion  as  they  expected, 
from  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  Indian 
excitements,  and  of  the  wide  and  sudden 
spread  of  their  maritime  spoliations. — To 
Thomas  Paine,  v,  189.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  137. 
(M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

8918.  WAB,  Preparations  for. — Consid- 
ering war  as  one  of  the  alternatives  which 
Congress  may  adopt  on  the  failure  of  proper 
satisfaction  for  the  outrages  committed  on  us 
by  Great  Britain,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  put  into  train  every  preparation  for  that 
which  the  executive  powers  *  *  *  will 
admit  of.— To  John  Nicholas,  v,  168.  (M., 
1807.) 

8919.  WAR,  Prevention  of.— The  power 
of  making  war  often  prevents  it,  and  in  our 
case  would  give  efficacy  to  our  desire  of  peace. 
— To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford 
ED.,  V.  57.     (P.,  1788.) 

*  Not  to  convene  Confirress  in  special  session  would 
t>e,  in  Jefferson's  opinion,  to  **  prevent"  deliberation. 
— Editor. 

+  This  extract,  Jefferson  explained  to  Clinton,  de- 
fined one  of  the  principles  that  controlled  his  action 
in  the  issuance  of  his  proclamation  after  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake.— ETditor. 


8020.  WAB,  Principles  and. — I  do  not 
believe  war  the  most  certain  means  of  enfor- 
cing principles.  Those  peaceable  coercions 
which  are  in  the  power  of  every  nation,  if 
undertaken  in  concert  and  in  time  of  peace, 
are  more  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
— To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  411.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  91.    (M.,  1801.) 

—  WAB,  Priflonen  of.— See  8966. 

8921.  WAB,  Punishment  by.— War  is  as 
much  a  punishment  to  the  punisher  as  to  the 
sufferer. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  105.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  508.    (M.,  May  1794.) 

8022.  WAB,  Quixotic- War  against 
Bedlam  would  be  just  as  rational  as  against 
Europe,  in  its  present  condition  of  total  de- 
moralization. When  peace  becomes  more 
losing  than  war,  we  may  prefer  the  latter  on 
principles  of  pecuniary  calculation.  But  for 
us  to  attempt,  by  war,  to  reform  all  Europe, 
and  bring  them  back  to  principles  of  morality, 
and  a  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  nations, 
would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another 
character.  We  should,  indeed,  have  the  merit 
of  the  good  intentions  as  well  as  of  the  folly 
of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha. — To  William 
Wirt,  v,  595.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  319.  (M.,  May 
1811.) 

8023.  WAB,  Beadiness  for.— Whatever 
enables  us  to  go  to  war,  secures  our  peace. 
—To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  v,  198.  (N.Y,. 
1790.) 

8024.  WABy  Beason  and. — The  large 
strides  of  late  taken  by  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  towards  establishing  over  these  Col- 
onies their  absolute  rule,  and  the  hardiness  of 
the  present  attempt  to  effect  by  force  of  arms 
what  by  law  or  right  they  could  never  ef- 
fect, render  it  necessary  for  us  also  to  change 
the  ground  of  opposition,  and  to  close  with 
their  last  appeal  from  reason  to  arms. — Dec- 
laration ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
462.    (July  1775.) 

8025.  WAB,  Bedress  of  wrongs  by.— 
The  answer  to  the  question :  "  Is  it  common 
for  a  nation  to  obtain  a  redress  of  wrongs  by 
war  "  ?  you  will,  of  course,  draw  from  history. 
In  the  meantime,  reason  will  answer  it  on 
grounds  of  probability,  that  where  the  wrong 
has  been  done  by  a  weaker  nation,  the 
stronger  one  has  generally  been  able  to  en- 
force redress ;  but  where  by  a  stronger  nation, 
redress  by  war  has  been  neither  obtained  nor 
expected  by  the  weaker.  On  the  contrary, 
the  loss  has  been  increased  by  the  expenses 
of  the  war  in  blood  and  treasure.  Yet  it 
may  have  obtained  another  object  equally  se- 
curing itself  from  future  wrong.  It  may 
have  retaliated  on  the  aggressor  losses  of 
blood  and  treasure  far  beyond  the  value  to 
him  of  the  wrong  he  has  committed,  and  thus 
have  made  the  advantage  of  that  too  dear  a 
purchase  to  leave  him  in  a  disposition  to  re- 
new the  wrong  in  future. — To  Rev.  Mr.  Wor- 
cester,    vi,  539.     (M.,  1816.) 

8026.  WAB,  Besort  to.— The  lamentable 
resource  of  war  is  not  authorized  for  evils  of 
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imagination,  but  for  those  actual  injuries  only, 
which  would  be  more  destructive  of  our  well- 
being  than  war  itself. — Reply  to  Address,  iv, 
388.    (W.,  1801.) 

8927.  WAR,  Betaliation  in. — England 
may  burn  New  York  by  her  ships  and  con- 
greve  rockets,  in  which  case  we  must  bum  the 
city  of  London  by  hired  incendiaries,  of  which 
her  starving  manufacturers  will  furnish 
abundance.  A  people  in  such  desperation  as 
to  demand  of  their  government  aut  panem, 
aut  fur  cam,  either  bread  or  the  gallows,  will 
not  reject  the  same  alternative  when  offered 
by  a  foreign  hand.  Hunger  will  make  them 
brave  every  risk  for  bread. — To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  68.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  362.  (M., 
June  1812.) 

8928.  WAR,  Bevolutionary.— The  cir- 
cumstances of  our  [Revolutionary]  war  were 
without  example.  Excluded  from  all  com- 
merce, even  with  neutral  nations,  without 
arms,  money  or  the  means  of  getting  them 
abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of 
such  resources  as  we  found  at  home.  Great 
Britain,  too,  did  not  consider  it  as  an  ordinaiy 
war,  but  a  rebellion;  she  did  not  conduct  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  established  by 
the  law  of  nations,  but  according  to  her  acts 
of  parliament,  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
suit  circumstances.  She  would  not  admit  our 
title  even  to  the  strict  rights  of  ordinary  war. 
—To  George  Hammond,  iii,  369.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  16.  (Pa.,  May  1792.)  See  Revolution 
(American). 

8929.  WAB,  Secretaryship  of.^I  much 
regretted  your  acceptance  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Not  that  I  know  a  person  who  I  think 
would  better  conduct  it.  But  conduct  it  ever 
so  wisely,  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  of  yourself. 
Were  an  angel  from  heaven  to  undertake  that 
office,  all  our  miscarriages  would  be  ascribed 
to  him.  Raw  troops,  no  troops,  insubordinate 
militia,  want  of  arms,  want  of  money,  want 
of  provisions  all  will  be  charged  to  want  of 
management  in  you.  *  *  *  Not  that  I 
have  seen  the  least  disposition  to  censure  you. 
On  the  contrary,  your  conduct  on  the  attack 
of  Washington  has  met  the  praises  of  every 
one,  and  your  plan  for  regulars  and  militia, 
their  approbation.  But  no  campaign  is  as  yet 
opened.  No  generals  have  yet  an  interest  in 
shifting  their  own  incompetence  on  you,  no 
army  agents  their  rogueries. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   vi,  410.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  498.     (M.,  1815.) 

8930.  WAR,  Security  against.— The 
justest  dispositions  possible  in  ourselves,  will 
not  secure  us  against  war.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary that  all  other  nations  were  just  also. 
Justice,  indeed,  on  our  part,  will  save  us  from 
those  wars  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  a  contrary  disposition.  But  how  can  we 
prevent  those  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  other 
nations?  By  putting  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  punish  them.  Weakness  provokes  insult 
and  injury,  while  a  condition  to  punish  often 
prevents  them.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  some  naval  force;  that  being  the 


only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an  enemy. 
—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  So.  (P.. 
1785.) 

8931.  WAB,  Taxation  and.— War  re- 
quires every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit 
—To  General  Washington,  ii,  53%.  Ford 
ED..  V,  57.    (P.,  1788.) 

8982.  WAB,  Taxation  for.— Sound  prin- 
ciples will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure 
foi  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and 
which  might  not  perhaps  happen  but  from 
the  temptations  offered  by  that  treasure— 
First  Annual  Message,  viii,  9.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  119.    (1801.) 

8938.  WAB,  Unfeared.— We  love  and  we 
value  peace;  we  know  its  blessings  from  ex- 
perience. We  abhor  the  follies  of  war.  and 
are  not  untried  in  its  distresses  and  calamities. 
Unmeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
we  had  hoped  that  our  distance  and  our  dis- 
positions would  have  left  us  free,  in  the  ex- 
ample and  indulgence  of  peace  with  all  the 
world.  We  had,  with  sincere  and  particular 
dispositions,  courted  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Spain.  We  have  made  to  it 
great  sacrifices  of  time  and  interest,  and  were 
disposed  to  believe  she  would  see  her  interest^ 
also  in  a  perfect  coalition  and  good  under- 
standing with  us.  Cherishing  still  the  same 
sentiments,  we  have  chosen,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  ascribe  the  intimations  in  thi^ 
letter  [of  the  Spanish  Commissioners]  to  the 
particular  character  of  the  writers,  displayed 
in  the  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  their  com- 
munications, and  therefore,  we  have  removed 
the  cause  from  them  to  their  sovereign,  in 
whose  justice  and  love  of  peace  we  have  con- 
fidence. If  we  are  disappointed  in  this  appeal. 
if  we  are  to  be  forced  into  a  contrary  order  of 
things,  our  mind  is  made  up.  We  shall  meet 
it  with  firmness.  The  necessity  of  our  posi- 
tion will  supersede  all  appeal  to  calculation 
now,  as  it  has  done  heretofore.  We  confide 
in  our  strength,  without  boasting  of  ii. 
we  respect  that  of  others  without  fearing  iL 
If  we  cannot  otherwise  prevail  on  the  Creek> 
to  discontinue  their  depredations,  we  will 
attack  them  in  force.  If  Spain  chooses  to 
consider  our  defence  against  savage  butcher> 
as  a  cause  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her 
also  in  war,  with  regret,  but  without  fear ;  and 
we  shall  be  happier  to  the  last  moment  to 
repair  with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and 
reason.  The  President  charges  you  to  com- 
municate the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
Court  at  Madrid,  with  all  the  temperance  and 
delicacy  which  the  dignity  and  character  oi 
that  Court  render  proper;  but  with  all  the 
firmness  and  self-respect  which  befit  a  nation 
conscious  of  its  rectitude,  and  settled  in  its 
purpose.— To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iv,  ra 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  337.     (Pa.,  June  1793) 

8934. .  Should  the  lawless  vio- 
lences of  the  belligerent  powers  render  it 
necessary  to  return  their  hostilities,  no  na- 
tion has  less  to  fear  from  a  foreign  enemy  — 
R.  TO  A.  Virginia  Republicans,  viii.  168. 
(1809.) 
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8085.  WAB,  Unity  in.— It  is  our  duty 
still  to  endeavor  to  avoid  war ;  but  if  it  shall 
actually  take  place,  no  matter  by  whom 
brought  on,  we  must  defend  ourselves.  If  our 
house  be  on  fire,  without  inquiring  whether 
it  was  fired  from  within  or  without,  we  must 
try  to  extinguish  it.  In  that,  I  have  no  doubt, 
we  shall  act  as  one  man. — To  James  Lewis, 
Jr.  iv,  241.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.  (Pa.,  May 
1798.) 

8936. .    If   we   are   forced   into 

war  [with  France],  we  must  give  up  political 
differences  of  opinion,  and  unite  as  one  man 
to  defend  our  country.  But  whether  at  the 
close  of  such  a  war,  we  should  be  as  free  as 
we  are  now,  God  knows. — To  Gen.  Kos- 
ciusko,  iv,  295.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

8937.  WABy   Unprepared  for. — We  are 

now  at  the  close  of  our  second  campaign  with 
England.  During  the  first  we  suffered  several 
checks,  from  the  want  of  capable  and  tried 
officers ;  all  the  higher  ones  of  the  Revolution 
having  died  off  during  an  interval  of  thirty 
years  of  peace.  But  this  second  campaign 
has  been  more  successful,  having  given  us 
all  the  Lakes  and  country  of  Upper  Canada, 
except  the  single  post  of  Kingston,  at  its  lower 
extremity.— To  Don  V.  Toronda  Coruna.  vi, 
275.    (M.,  Dec.  1813.) 

8938.  WABy  Unprofitable. — ^The  most 
successful  war  seldom  pays  for  its  losses. — To 
Edmund  Randolph,    i,  435.    (P.,  1785.) 

8039.  WABy  Weakneee  provokes. — It 
should  ever  be  held  in  mind  that  insult  and 
war  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  re- 
spectability in  the  national  character. — To 
Fames  Madison,  i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192. 
(P.,  1786.)    See  Army,  Generals  and  Revo- 

.UTION. 

8940.  WABDSy  Advantages  of.— My 
)artiality  for  the  division  of  counties  into 
vards  is  not  founded  in  views  of  education 
olely.  but  infinitely  more  as  the  means  of  a 
>etter  administration  of  our  government,  and 
he  eternal  preservation  of  its  republican  prin- 
iples.  The  example  of  this  most  admirable 
f  all  human  contrivances  in  government,  is 
0  be  seen  in  our  Eastern  States;  and  its 
owerful  effect  in  the  order  and  economy  of 
leir  internal  affairs,  and  the  momentum  it 
ives  them  as  a  nation,  is  the  single  circum- 
tance  which  distinguishes  them  so  remark- 
sly  from  every  other  national  association. — 
b  Governor  Nicholas.'  vi,  566.    (M.,  1816.) 

8941.  WABDSy  Good  government  and. 
•I  have  long  contemplated  a  division  of  our 
vn  State  into  hundreds  or  wards,  as  the 
ost  fundamental  measure  for  securing  good 
)vemment,  and  for  instilling  the  principles 
id  exercise  of  good  government  into  every 
>rc  of  every  member  of  our  common  weal. h. 
To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  301.    (M.,  1814.) 

8942.  WARDS,  Primary  sclioolB  and. — 
ne  of  the  principal  objects  in  my  endeavors 

get  our  counties  divided  into  wards,  is 
e  establishment  of  a  primary  school  in  each 
f  them]. — To  John  Taylor,  vii,  17.  Ford 
..  X,  51.     (M.,  1816.) 


8943.  WARDS,  Size  of.^I  hope  [the  con- 
vention to  amend  the  Virginia  Constitution] 
will  adopt  the  subdivision  of  our  counties  into 
wards.  The  former  may  be  estimated  at  an 
average  of  twenty- four  miles  square;  the 
latter  should  be  about  six  miles  square  each, 
and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  your 
Saxon  Alfred.  *  *  ♦  The  wit  of  men  can- 
not devise  a  more  solid  basis  for  a  free,  du- 
rable, and  well-administered  republic. — To 
John  Cartwright.    vii,  357.    (M.,  1824.) 

8944.  WABDS,  Vital  principle.— These 
wards,  called  townships  in  New  England,  are 
the  vital  principles  of  their  governments,  and 
have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  tl\e 
perfect  exercise  of  self-government,  and  for 
its  preservation. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
13.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Counties. 

8945.  WAB  OF  1812,  Acrimonious.— 
The  exasperation  produced  ♦  ♦  ♦  by  the 
late  war  ♦  *  *  is  great  with  you  [Great 
Britain],  as  I  judge  from  your  newspapers;  and 
(greater  with  us,  as  I  see  myself.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  war 
has  acted  on  us.  To  your  people  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  distant  history  only,  a  mere  war  in 
the  carnatic;  with  us  it  has  reached  the  bosons 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  The  maritime 
ports  have  felt  it  in  the  conflagration  of  their 
houses  and  towns,  and  desolation  of  their 
farms;  the  borderers  in  the  massacres  and 
scalpings  of  their  husbands,  wives  and  children : 
and  the  middle  parts  in  their  personal  labors 
and  losses  in  defence  of  both  frontiers,  and  the 
revolting  scenes  they  have  there  witnessed.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  if  their  irritations  are 
extreme.  Yet  time  and  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  two  governments  may  get  over  these. — 
To  Sir  John  Sinclair,    vii,  23.    (M.,  1816.) 

8946.  WAB  OF  1812,  Benefits  of.^The 
British  war  has  left  us  in  debt;  but  that  is  a 
cheap  price  for  the  good  it  has  done  us.  The 
establishment  of  the  necessary  manufactures 
among  ourselves,  the  proof  that  our  govern- 
ment is  solid  and  can  stand  the  shock  of  war, 
and  is  superior  even  to  civil  schism,  are  pre- 
cious facts  for  us;  and  of  these  the  strongest 
proofs  were  furnished,  when,  with  four  Eastern 
States  tied  to  us,  as  dead  to  living  bodies,  all 
doubt  was  removed  as  to  the  achievements  of 
the  war,  had  it  continued.  But  its  best  effect 
has  been  the  complete  suppVession  of  party. 
The  federalists  who  were  truly  American,  and 
their  great  mass  was  so,  have  separated  from 
their  brethren  who  were  mere  Anglomen,  and 
are  received  with  cordiality  into  the  republican 
ranks. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vii,  66. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  83.     tM.,   181 7.) 

8947 .    The  war  [of  1812]  has 

done  us  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  further  [good]  of  as- 
suring the  world,  that  although  attached  to 
peace  from  a  sense  of  its  blessings,  we  will  meet 
war  when  it  is  made  necessary. — To  Marquis 
DE  Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  x,  84.  (M., 
1817.) 

8948.  WAB  OF  1812,  British  expecta- 
tions in. — Earl  Bathhurst  [in  his  speech  in 
Parliament]  shuffles  together  chaotic  ideas 
merely  to  darken  and  cover  the  views  of  the 
ministers  in  protracting  the  war;  the  truth  be- 
ing, that  they  expected  to  give  us  an  exemplary 
scourging,  to  separate  us  from  the  States  east 
of  the  Hudson,  take  for  their  Indian  allies  those 
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imagination,  but  for  those  actual  injuries  only, 
which  would  be  more  destructive  of  our  well- 
being  than  war  itself. — Reply  to  Address,  iv, 
388.    (W.,  1801.) 

8987.  WABy  Betaliation  in.— England 
may  burn  New  York  by  her  ships  and  con- 
greve  rockets,  in  which  case  we  must  bum  the 
city  of  London  by  hired  incendiaries,  of  which 
her  starving  manufacturers  will  furnish 
abundance.  A  people  in  such  desperation  as 
to  demand  of  their  government  out  panem, 
aut  fur  cam,  either  bread  or  the  gallows,  will 
not  reject  the  same  alternative  when  offered 
by  a  foreign  hand.  Hunger  will  make  them 
brave  every  risk  for  bread. — ^To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  68.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  362.  (M., 
June  1812.) 

8928.  WAB,  Bevolutionary.— The  cir- 
cumstances of  our  [Revolutionary]  war  were 
without  example.  Excluded  from  all  com- 
merce, even  with  neutral  nations,  without 
arms,  money  or  the  means  of  getting  them 
abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of 
such  resources  as  we  found  at  home.  Great 
Britain,  too,  did  not  consider  it  as  an  ordinary 
war,  but  a  rebellion;  she  did  not  conduct  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  established  by 
the  law  of  nations,  but  according  to  her  acts 
of  parliament,  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
suit  circumstances.  She  would  not  admit  our 
title  even  to  the  strict  rights  of  ordinary  war. 
—To  George  Hammond,  iii,  369.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  16.  (Pa.,  May  1792.)  See  Revolution 
(American). 

8929.  WAR,  Secretaryship  of. — I  much 
regretted  your  acceptance  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Not  that  I  know  a  person  who  I  think 
would  better  conduct  it.  But  conduct  it  ever 
so  wisely,  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  of  yourself. 
Were  an  angel  from  heaven  to  undertake  that 
office,  all  our  miscarriages  would  be  ascribed 
to  him.  Raw  troops,  no  troops,  insubordinate 
militia,  want  of  arms,  want  of  money,  want 
of  provisions  all  will  be  charged  to  want  of 
management  in  you.  *  *  *  Not  that  I 
have  seen  the  least  disposition  to  censure  you. 
On  the  contrary,  your  conduct  on  the  attack 
of  Washington  has  met  the  praises  of  every 
one.  and  your  plan  for  regulars  and  militia, 
their  approbation.  But  no  campaign  is  as  yet 
opened.  No  generals  have  yet  an  interest  in 
shifting  their  own  incompetence  on  you,  no 
army  agents  their  rogueries. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   vi,  410.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  498.     (M.,  1815.) 

8930.  WAR,     Security     against— The 

justest  dispositions  possible  in  ourselves,  will 
not  secure  us  against  war.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary that  all  other  nations  were  just  also. 
Justice,  indeed,  on  our  part,  will  save  us  from 
those  wars  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  a  contrary  disposition.  But  how  can  we 
prevent  those  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  other 
nations?  By  putting  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  punish  them.  Weakness  provokes  insult 
and  injury,  while  a  condition  to  punish  often 
prevents  them.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  some  naval  force ;  that  being  the 


only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an  eneniT 
—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  80.  cP, 
1785.) 

8981.  WAB,  Taxation  andL— War  re- 
quires  every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit 
—To  General  Washington,  ii,  53^  Ford 
eDm  V,  57.    (P.,  1788.) 

8982.  WAB,  Taxation  for.— Sound  pnn- 
ciplcs  will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure 
foi  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and 
which  might  not  perhaps  happen  but  from 
the  temptations  offered  by  that  treasure.— 
First  Annual  Message,  viii,  9.  Ford  ed. 
viii,  119.    (1801.) 

8933.  WAB,  Unfeared.— We  love  and  we 
value  peace;  we  know  its  blessings  from  ex- 
perience. VVe  abhor  the  follies  of  war.  and 
are  not  untried  in  its  distresses  and  calamities. 
Unmeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
we  had  hoped  that  our  distance  and  our  dis- 
positions would  have  left  us  free,  in  the  ex- 
ample and  indulgence  of  peace  with  all  the 
world.  We  had,  with  sincere  and  particular 
dispositions,  courted  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Spain.  We  have  made  to  it 
great  sacrifices  of  time  and  interest,  and  were 
disposed  to  believe  she  would  see  her  intcrest> 
also  in  a  perfect  coalition  and  good  under- 
standing with  us.  Cherishing  still  the  same 
sentiments,  we  have  chosen,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  ascribe  the  intimations  in  this 
letter  [of  the  Spanish  Commissioners]  to  the 
particular  character  of  the  writers,  displayed 
in  the  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  their  com- 
munications, and  therefore,  we  have  removed 
the  cause  from  them  to  their  sovereign,  in 
whose  justice  and  love  of  peace  we  have  con- 
fidence. If  we  are  disappointed  in  this  appea!. 
if  we  are  to  be  forced  into  a  contrary  order  of 
things,  our  mind  is  made  up.  We  shall  meei 
it  with  firmness.  The  necessity  of  our  posi- 
tion will  supersede  all  appeal  to  calculation 
now,  as  it  has  done  heretofore.  We  confidir 
in  our  strength,  without  boasting  of  it. 
we  respect  that  of  others  without  fearing  it 
If  we  cannot  otherwise  prevail  on  the  Creeks 
to  discontinue  their  depredations,  we  will 
attack  them  in  force.  If  Spain  chooses  to 
consider  our  defence  against  savage  butchcr> 
as  a  cause  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her 
also  in  war,  with  regret,  but  without  fear ;  and 
we  shall  be  happier  to  the  last  moment,  to 
repair  with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and 
reason.  The  President  charges  you  to  com- 
municate the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
Court  at  Madrid,  with  all  the  temperance'  and 
delicacy  which  the  dignity  and  character  of 
that  Court  render  proper;  but  with  all  the 
firmness  and  self-respect  which  befit  a  nation 
conscious  of  its  rectitude,  and  settled  in  its 
purpose.'— To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iv,  16, 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  337.     (Pa.,  June  1793-) 

8934. .  Should  the  lawless  vio- 
lences of  the  belligerent  powers  render  it 
necessary  to  return  their  hostilities,  no  na- 
tion has  less  to  fear  from  a  foreign  enemv  — 
R.  TO  A.  Virginia  Republicans,  viii,  'i6gL 
(1809.) 
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be  alterable,  as  their  other  ordinances  were, 
they  would  have  called  it  an  ordinance;  but 
they  have  called  it  a  constitution,  which, 
ex  vi  termini,  means  **  an  act  above  the  power 
of  the  ordinary  legislature/'  I  answer  that 
constitutio,  constitutum,  statutum,  lex,  are 
convertible  terms.  *  ♦  ♦  Thirdly.  But,  say 
they,  the  people  have  acquiesced,  and  this 
has  i^iven  it  an  authority  superior  to  the  laws. 
It  is  true  that  the  people  did  not  rebel  against 
it :  and  was  that  a  time  for  the  people  to  rise 
in  rebellion?  Should  a  prudent  acquiescence, 
at  a  critical  time,  be  construed  into  a  con- 
firmation of  every  illegal  thing  done  during 
that  period?  Besides,  why  should  they  rebel? 
At  an  annual  election  they  had  chosen  dele- 
gates for  the  year,  to  exercise  the  ordinary 
powers  of  legislation,  and  to  manage  the 
great  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
These  delegates  thought  the  contest  would  be 
best  managed  by  an  organized  government. 
They,  therefore,  among  others,  passed  an  or- 
dinance of  government.  They  did  not  pre- 
sume to  call  it  perpetual  and  unalterable. 
They  well  knew  they  had  no  power  to  make 
it  so;  that  our  choice  of  them  had  been  for 
no  such  purpose,  and  at  a  time  when  we  could 
have  no  such  purpose  in  contemplation.  Had 
an  unalterable  form  of  government  been  med- 
itated, perhaps  we  should  have  chosen  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  people.  There  was  no  cause, 
then,  for  the  people  to  rise  in  rebellion.  But 
to  what  dangerous  lengths  will  this  argu- 
ment lead?  Did  the  acquiescence  of  the  Colo- 
nies under  the  various  acts  of  power  exercised 
by  Great  Britain  in  our  infant  state,  confirm 
these  acts,  and  so  far  invest  them  with  the 
authority  of  the  people  as  to  render  them  un- 
alterable, and  our  present  resistance  wrong? 
On  every  unauthoritative  exercise  of  power 
by  the  legislature  must  the  people  rise  in  re- 
bellion, or  their  silence  be  construed  into  a 
surrender  of  that  power  to  them?  If  so, 
how  many  rebellions  should  we  have  had 
already?  One  certainly  for  every  session  of 
assembly.  The  other  States  in  the  Union  have 
been  of  opinion  that  to  render  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment unalterable  by  ordinary  acts  of  As- 
sembly, the  people  must  delegate  persons  with 
special  powers.  They  have  accordingly 
chosen  special  conventions  to  form  and  fix 
their  governments.  The  individuals  then  who 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, should  have  the  modesty  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  they  may  be  wrong,  and  the  rest 
of  America  right.  But  if  there  be  only  a 
possibility  of  their  being  wrong,  if  only  a 
plausible  doubt  remains  of  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  of  government,  is  it  not  better  to 
remove  that  doubt  by  placing  it  on  a  bottom 
which  none  will  dispute?  If  they  be  right  we 
shall  only  have  the  unnecessary  trouble  of 
meeting  once  in  convention.  If  they  be  wrong, 
they  expose  us  to  the  hazard  of  having  no 
fundamental  rights  at  all.  True  it  is.  this  is 
no  time  for  deliberating  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment. While  an  enemy  is  within  our  bowels, 
the  first  object  is  to  expel  him.  But  when 
this  shall  be  done,  when  peace  shall  be  estab- 
lished, and  leisure  given  us  for  intrenching 


within  good  forms  the  rights  for  which  we 
have  bled,  let  no  man  be  found  indolent 
enough  to  decline  a  little  more  trouble  for 
placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  question. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  364.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  226.  (1782.)  See  Virginia,  Conven- 
tions. 

8840.  VIRGINIA     CONSTITUTION, 

Bepresentation  under.— The  first  Constitu- 
tion [of  Virginia]  was  formed  when  we  were 
new  and  inexperienced  in  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  first,  too,  which  was 
formed  in  the  whole  United  States.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  time  and  trial  have  dis- 
covered very  capital  defects  in  it.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  men  in  the  State,  who  pay  and 
fight  for  its  support,  are  unrepresented  in  the 
Legislature,  the  roll  of  freeholders  entitled  to 
vote,  not  including  generally  the  half  of  those 
on  the  roll  of  the  militia,  or  of  the  tax- 
gatherers.  Among  those  who  share  the  rep- 
resentation, the  shares  are  very  unequal. 
Thus  the  county  of  Warwick,  with  only  one 
hundred  fighting  men,  has  an  equal  represen- 
tation with  the  county  of  Loudon,  which  has 
one  thousand  seven  hundred-  and  forty-six. 
So  that  every  man  in  Warwick  has  as  much 
influence  as  seventeen  men  in  Loudon. — Notes 
on  Virginia,  viii,  359.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  222. 
(1782.) 

8841.  VIRGINIA     CONSTITUTION, 

Bepublican  heresies  in.— Inequality  of  rep- 
resentation in  both  houses  of  our  Legislature, 
is  not  the  only  republican  heresy  in  this  first 
essay  of  our  revolutionary  patriots  at  forming 
a  constitution.  For  let  it  be  agreed  that  a 
government  is  republican  in  proportion  as 
every  member  composing  it  has  his  equal 
voice  in  the  direction  of  its  concerns  (not 
indeed  in  person,  which  would  be  imprac- 
ticable beyond  the  limits  of  a  city,  or  a  small 
township,  but)  by  representatives  chosen  by 
himself,  and  responsible  to  him  at  short  pe- 
riods, and  let  us  bring  to  the  test  of  this  canon 
every  branch  of  our  Constitution.  In  the 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
chosen  by  less  than  half  the  people,  and  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  those  who  do  choose. 
The  Senate  are  still  more  disproportionate, 
and  for  long  terms  of  irresponsibility.  In  the 
Executive,  the  Governor  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
control ;  his  Council  equally  so,  and  at  best 
but  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon.  In  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  are  de- 
pendent on  none  but  themselves.  In  England, 
where  judges  ^ve^e  named  and  removable  at 
the  will  of  an  hereditary  executive,  from 
which  branch  most  misrule  was  feared,  and 
has  flowed,  it  was  a  great  point  gained,  by 
fixing  them  for  life,  to  make  them  independ- 
ent of  that  executive.  But  in  a  government 
founded  on  the  public  will,  this  principle 
operates  in  an  onnosite  direction,  and  against 
that  will.  There,  too,  they  are  still  removable 
on  a  concurrence  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  But  we  have  made  them  in- 
dependent of  the  nation  itself.  They  are  irre- 
movable,  but  by  their  own  body,  for  any  de- 
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imagination,  but  for  those  actual  injuries  only, 
which  would  be  more  destructive  of  our  well- 
being  than  war  itself. — Reply  to  Address,  iv, 
388.    (W.,  1801.) 

8927.  WAB,  Betaliation  in.— England 
may  burn  New  York  by  her  ships  and  con- 
greve  rockets,  in  which  case  we  must  bum  the 
city  of  London  by  hired  incendiaries,  of  which 
her  starving  manufacturers  will  furnish 
abundance.  A  people  in  such  desperation  as 
to  demand  of  their  government  aut  partem, 
aut  furcant,  either  bread  or  the  gallows,  will 
not  reject  the  same  alternative  when  offered 
by  a  foreign  hand.  Hunger  will  make  them 
brave  every  risk  for  bread. — ^To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  68.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  362.  (M., 
June  1812.) 

8928.  WABy  Bevolutionary.— The  cir- 
cumstances of  our  [Revolutionary]  war  were 
without  example.  Excluded  from  all  com- 
merce, even  with  neutral  nations,  without 
arms,  money  or  the  means  of  getting  them 
abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of 
such  resources  as  we  found  at  home.  Great 
Britain,  too,  did  not  consider  it  as  an  ordinaiy 
war,  but  a  rebellion;  she  did  not  conduct  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  established  by 
the  law  of  nations,  but  according  to  her  acts 
of  parliament,  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
suit  circumstances.  She  would  not  admit  our 
title  even  to  the  strict  rights  of  ordinary  war. 
—To  George  Hammond,  iii,  369.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  16.  (Pa.,  May  1792.)  See  Revolution 
(American). 

8929.  WAR,  Secretaxyship  of. — I  much 
regretted  your  acceptance  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Not  that  I  know  a  person  who  I  think 
would  better  conduct  it.  But  conduct  it  ever 
so  wisely,  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  of  yourself. 
Were  an  angel  from  heaven  to  undertake  that 
office,  all  our  miscarriages  would  be  ascribed 
to  him.  Raw  troops,  no  troops,  insubordinate 
militia,  want  of  arms,  want  of  money,  want 
of  provisions  all  will  be  charged  to  want  of 
management  in  you.  *  *  *  Not  that  I 
have  seen  the  least  disposition  to  censure  you. 
On  the  contrary,  your  conduct  on  the  attack 
of  Washington  has  met  the  praises  of  every 
one,  and  your  plan  for  regulars  and  militia, 
their  approbation.  But  no  campaign  is  as  yet 
opened.  No  generals  have  yet  an  interest  in 
shifting  their  own  incompetence  on  you,  no 
army  agents  their  rogueries. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   vi,  410.    Ford  ed,,  ix.  498.     (M.,  1815.) 

8930.  WAR,  Security  against.— The 
justest  dispositions  possible  in  ourselves,  will 
not  secure  us  against  war.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary that  all  other  nations  were  just  also. 
Justice,  indeed,  on  our  part,  will  save  us  from 
those  wars  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  a  contrary  disposition.  But  how  can  we 
prevent  those  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  other 
nations?  By  putting  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  punish  them.  Weakness  provokes  insult 
and  injury,  while  a  condition  to  punish  often 
prevents  them.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  some  naval  force;  that  being  the  | 


only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an  enemy. 
—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  80.  (P., 
1785.) 

8981.  WAB,  Taxation  and.— War  re- 
quires every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit 
— To  General  Washington,  ii,  571.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  57.    (P..  1788.)  ^-^ 

8932.  WAB,  Taxation  for.— Sound  prin- 
ciples  will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure 
foi  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and 
which  might  not  perhaps  happen  but  from 
the  temptations  offered  by  that  treasure.— 
First  Annual  Message,  viii,  9.  Ford  ed 
viii,  119.    (1801.) 

8933.  WAB,  Unfeared.— We  love  and  we 
value  peace;  we  know  its  blessings  from  ex- 
perience. We  abhor  the  follies  of  war.  and 
are  not  untried  in  its  distresses  and  calamities. 
Unmeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nation^, 
we  had  hoped  that  our  distance  and  our  dis- 
positions would  have  left  us  free,  in  the  ex- 
ample and  indulgence  of  peace  with  all  the 
world.  We  had,  with  sincere  and  particular 
dispositions,  courted  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Spain.  We  have  made  to  it 
great  sacrifices  of  time  and  interest,  and  were 
disposed  to  believe  she  would  see  her  interests 
also  in  a  perfect  coalition  and  good  under- 
standing with  us.  Cherishing  still  the  same 
sentiments,  we  have  chosen,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  ascribe  the  intimations  in  thii^ 
letter  [of  the  Spanish  Commissioners]  to  the 
particular  character  of  the  writers,  displayed 
in  the  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  their  com- 
munications, and  therefore,  we  have  removed 
the  caiise  from  them  to  their  sovereign,  in 
whose  justice  and  love  of  peace  we  have  con- 
fidence. If  we  are  disappointed  in  this  appeal, 
if  we  are  to  be  forced  into  a  contrary  order  of 
things,  our  mind  is  made  up.  We  shall  meet 
it  with  firmness.  The  necessity  of  our  posi- 
tion will  supersede  all  appeal  to  calculation 
now,  as  it  has  done  heretofore.  We  confide 
in  our  strength,  without  boasting  of  it. 
we  respect  that  of  others  without  fearing  it 
If  we  cannot  otherwise  prevail  on  the  Creeks 
to  discontinue  their  depredations,  we  will 
attack  them  in  force.  If  Spain  chooses  to 
consider  our  defence  against  savage  butcherv- 
as  a  cause  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her 
also  in  war,  with  regret,  but  without  fear ;  and 
we  shall  be  happier  to  the  last  moment  to 
repair  with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and 
reason.  The  President  charges  you  to  com- 
municate the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
Court  at  Madrid,  with  all  the  temperance  and 
delicacy  which  the  dignity  and  character  of 
that  Court  render  proper;  but  with  all  the 
firmness  and  self-respect  which  befit  a  nation 
conscious  of  its  rectitude,  and  settled  in  its 
purpose.-— To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iv,  16. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  337,     (Pa.,  June  1793) 

8934. .  Should  the  lawless  vio- 
lences of  the  belligerent  powers  render  it 
necessary  to  return  their  hostilities,  no  na- 
tion has  less  to  fear  from  a  foreign  enemv, — 
R.  TO  A.  Virginia  Republicans,  viii,  \(^ 
(1809.) 
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8935.  WAR,  Unity  in.— It  is  our  duty 
still  to  endeavor  to  avoid  war;  but  if  it  shall 
actually  take  place,  no  matter  by  whom 
brought  on,  we  must  defend  ourselves.  If  our 
house  be  on  fire,  without  inquiring  whether 
it  was  fired  from  within  or  without,  we  must 
try  to  extinguish  it.  In  that,  I  have  no  doubt, 
we  shall  act  as  one  man. — To  James  Lewis, 
Jr.  iv,  241.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.  (Pa.,  May 
1798.) 

8986. .    If   we   are   forced   into 

war  [with  France],  we  must  give  up  political 
differences  of  opinion,  and  unite  as  one  man 
to  defend  our  country.  But  whether  at  the 
close  of  such  a  war,  we  should  be  as  free  as 
we  are  now,  God  knows. — ^To  Gen.  Kos- 
ciusko,   iv,  295.    (Pa.,  1799,) 

8937.  WAR,  Unprepared  for.— We  are 
now  at  the  close  of  our  second  campaign  with 
England.  During  the  first  we  suffered  several 
checks,  from  the  want  of  capable  and  tried 
officers ;  all  the  higher  ones  of  the  Revolution 
having  died  off  during  an  interval  of  thirty 
years  of  peace.  But  this  second  campaign 
has  been  more  successful,  having  given  us 
all  the  Lakes  and  country  of  Upper  Canada, 
except  the  single  post  of  Kingston,  at  its  lower 
extremity. — To  Don  V.  Toronda  Coruna.  vi, 
:275.     (M.,  Dec.  1813) 

8938.  WAB,  Unprofitable.— The  most 
successful  war  seldom  pays  for  its  losses. — To 
Edmund  Randolph,    i,  435.    (P.,  1785.) 

8939.  WABy  Weakness  proTokes. — It 
should  ever  be  held  in  mind  that  insult  and 
war  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  re- 
spectability in  the  national  character. — To 
James  Madison,  i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192. 
(P.,  1786.)  See  Army^  Generals  and  Revo- 
lution. 

8940.  WABDSy  Advantages  of. — My 
partiality  for  the  division  of  counties  into 
wards  is  not  founded  in  views  of  education 
solely,  but  infinitely  more  as  the  means  of  a 
better  administration  of  our  government,  and 
the  eternal  preservation  of  its  republican  prin- 
ciples. The  example  of  this  most  admirable 
of  all  human  contrivances  in  government,  is 
to  be  seen  in  our  Eastern  States;  and  its 
powerful  effect  in  the  order  and  economy  of 
their  internal  affairs,  and  the  momentum  it 
gives  them  as  a  nation,  is  the  single  circum- 
stance which  distinguishes  them  so  remark- 
ably from  every  other  national  association. — 
To  Governor  Nicholas,    vi,  566.    (M..  1816.) 

8941.  WABDS,  Good  government  and. 
— I  have  long  contemplated  a  division  of  our 
own  State  into  hundreds  or  wards,  as  the 
most  fundamental  measure  for  securing  good 
government,  and  for  instilling  the  principles 
and  exercise  of  good  government  into  every 
fibre  of  every  member  of  our  commonweaLh. 
To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  301.    (M.,  1814.) 

8942.  WABDS,  Primary  schools  and. — 
One  of  the  principal  objects  in  my  endeavors 
to  ge^  ^^^  counties  divided  into  wards,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  primary  school  in  each 
rr»f  them]. — To  John  Taylor,  vii,  17.  Ford 
ED.,x,  51.    (M.,i8i6.) 


8943.  WABDS,  Size  of  .—I  hope  [the  con- 
vention to  amend  the  Virginia  Constitution] 
will  adopt  the  subdivision  of  our  counties  into 
wards.  The  former  may  be  estimated  at  an 
average  of  twenty-four  miles  square;  the 
latter  should  be  about  six  miles  square  each, 
and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  your 
Saxon  Alfred.  *  ♦  ♦  The  wit  of  men  can- 
not devise  a  more  solid  basis  for  a  free,  du- 
rable, and  well-adminiBtered  republic. — To 
John  Cartwright.    vii,  357.    (M.,  1824.) 

8944.  WABDS,  Vital  principle.— These 
wards,  called  townships  in  New  England,  are 
the  vital  principles  of  their  governments,  and 
have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  tlve 
perfect  exercise  of  self-government,  and  for 
its  preservation. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
13.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Counties. 

8945.  WAR  OF  1812,  Acrimonious.— 
The  exasperation  produced  ♦  ♦  ♦  by  the 
late  war  ♦  *  ♦  is  great  with  you  [Great 
Britain],  as  I  judge  from  your  newspapers;  and 
greater  with  us,  as  I  see  myself.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  war 
has  acted  on  us.  To  your  people  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  distant  history  only,  a  mere  war  in 
the  carnatic ;  with  us  it  has  reached  the  bosons 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child.     The  maritime 

Sorts  have  felt  it  in  the  conflagration  of  their 
ouses  and  towns,  and  desolation  of  their 
farms;  the  borderers  in  the  massacres  and 
scalpings  of  their  husbands,  wives  and  children : 
and  the  middle  parts  in  their  personal  labors 
and  losses  in  defence  of  both  frontiers,  and  the 
revolting  scenes  they  have  there  witnessed.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  if  their  irritations  are 
extreme.  Yet  time  and  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  two  governments  may  get  over  these. — 
To  Sir  John  Sinclair,    vii,  23.    (M.,  1816.) 

8946.  WAB  OF  1812,  Benefits  of.^The 
British  war  has  left  us  in  debt;  but  that  is  a 
cheap  price  for  the  good  it  has  done  us.  The 
establishment  of  the  necessary  manufactures 
among  ourselves,  the  proof  that  our  govern- 
ment is  solid^  and  can  stand  the  shock  of  war, 
and  is  superior  even  to  civil  schism,  are  pre- 
cious facts  for  us;  and  of  these  the  strongest 
proofs  were  furnished,  when,  with  four  Eastern 
States  tied  to  us,  as  dead  to  living  bodies,  all 
doubt  was  removed  as  to  the  achievements  of 
the  war,  had  it  continued.  But  its  best  effect 
has  been  the  complete  supp'ression  of  party. 
The  federalists  who  were  truly  American,  and 
their  great  mass  was  so,  have  separated  from 
their  brethren  who  were  mere  Anglomen,  and 
arc  received  with  cordiality  into  the  republican 
ranks. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vii.  66. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  83.     (M.,  181 7.) 

8947 .    The  war  fof  1812]  has 

done  us  *  ♦  ♦  the  further  [good]  of  as- 
suring the  world,  that  although  attached  to 
peace  from  a  sense  of  its  blessings,  we  will  meet 
war  when  it  is  made  necessary. — To  Marquis 
DE  Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  x,  84.  (M., 
1817.) 

8948.  WAB  OF  1812,  BriUsli  expecta- 
tions in. — Earl  Bathhurst  [in  his  speech  in 
Parliament]  shuffles  together  chaotic  ideas 
merely  to  darken  and  cover  the  views  of  the 
ministers  in  protracting  the  war;  the  truth  be- 
ing, that  they  expected  to  give  us  an  exemplary 
scourging,  to  separate  us  from  the  States  east 
of  the  Hudson,  take  for  their  Indian  allies  those 
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west  of  the  Ohio,  placing  three  hundred  thou- 
sand American  citizens  under  the  government 
of  the  savages,  and  to  leave  the  residuum  a 
powerless  enemy,  if  not  submissive  subjects.  I 
cannot  conceive  what  is  the  use  of  your  Bedlam 
when  such  men  are  out  of  it.  And  yet  that 
such  were  their  views  we  have  in  evidence, 
under  the  hand  of  their  Secretary  of  State  in 
Henry's  case,  and  of  their  Commissioners  at 
Ghent. — To  Mr.  Maury,  vi,  471.  (M.,  June 
181S.) 

8048.  WAB  OF  1812,  Causes  of.— -It  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  ♦  *  ♦  [should]  say  that  "the 
aggression  which  led  to  the  war,  was  from  the 
United  States,  not  from  England  ".  Is  there  a 
person  in  the  world  who,  knowing  the  circum- 
stances, thinks  this?  The  acts  which  produced 
the  war  were,  ist.  the  impressment  of  our  citi- 
zens by  their  ships  of  war,  and,  2d,  the  Orders  of 
Council  forbidding  our  vessels  to  trade  with  any 
country  but  England,  without  going  to  England 
to  obtain  a  special  license.  On  the  first  subject 
the  British  minister  declared  to  our  Charge, 
Mr.  Russel.  that  this  practice  of  their  ships 
of  war  would  not  be  discontiiiued,  and  that  no 
admissible  arrangement  could  be  proposed ;  and 
as  to  the  second,  the  Prince  Regent,  by  his 
proclamation  of  April  21st,  181 2,  declared  in 
effect  solemnly  that  he  would  not  revoke  the 
Orders  of  Council  as  to  us,  on  the  ground  that 
Bonaparte  had  revoked  his  decrees  as  to  us: 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  continue  under 
them  until  Bonaparte  should  revoke  as  to  all 
the  world.  These  categorical  and  definite  an> 
swers  put  an  end  to  negotiation,  and  were  a 
declaration  of  a  continuance  of  the  war  in 
which  they  had  already  taken  from  us  one  thou- 
sand ships  and  six  thousand  seamen.  We  de- 
termined then  to  defend  ourselves,  and  to  op- 
pose further  hostilities  by  war  on  our  side  also. 
Now,  had  we  taken  one  thousand  British  ships 
and  six  thousand  of  her  seamen  without  any 
declaration  of  war,  would  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley have  considered  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Great  Britain  as  an  aggression  on  her  part? 
They  say  we  denied  their  maritime  rights.  We 
never  denied  a  single  one.  It  was  their  taking 
our  citizens,  native  as  well  as  naturalized,  for 
which  we  went  into  war,  and  because  they  for- 
bade us  to  trade  with  any  nation  without  enter- 
ing and  paying  duties  in  their  ports  on  both  the 
outward  and  inward  cargo.  Thus,  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  cotton  from  Savannah  to  St.  Mary's, 
and  take  returns  in  fruits,  for  example,  our 
vessel  was  to  go  lo  England,  enter  and  pay  a 
duty  on  her  cottons  there,  return  to  St.  Mary's, 
then  go  back  to  England  to  enter  and  pay  a  duty 
on  her  fruits,  and  then  return  to  Savannah, 
after  crossing  the  Atlantic  four  times,  and  pay- 
ing tributes  on  both  cargoes  to  England,  inr 
stead  of  the  direct  passage  of  a  few  hours. 
And  the  taking  ships  for  not  doing  this,  the 
Marquis  says,  is  no  aggression. — To  Mr.  Mau- 
ry,    vi,  470.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

8950.  WAB  OF  1812,  Conquest  and.— 

The  war,  undertaken,  on  both  sides,  to  settle 
the  questions  of  impressment,  and  the  Orders 
of  Council,  now  that  these  are  done  away  by 
events,  is  declared  by  Great  Britain  to  have 
changed  its  object,  and  to  have  become  a  war 
of  conquest,  to  be  waged  until  she  conquers 
from  us  our  fisheries,  the  province  of  Maine, 
the  Lakes,  States  and  territories  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  in 
other  words,  till  she  reduces  us  to  unconditional 
submission.  On  our  part,  then,  we  ought  to 
propose,  as  a  counterchange  of  object,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 


Sorel  northwardly,  as  the  western  boundar>'  of 
all  her  possessions. — To  President  Madison. 
vi,  391.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  489.     (M.,  Oct.  1814^) 

8951.  WAB  OF  1812,  Declaration  of.— 
War  was  declared  on  June  i8th,  thirty  years 
after  the  signature  of  our  peace  in  178^. 
♦  ♦  *  It  is  not  ten  years  since  Great  Britain 
began  a  series  of  insults  and  injuries  which 
would  have  been  met  with  war  in  the  thresho  d 
by  any  European  power.  This  course  has  been 
unremittingly  followed  up  by  increased  wrongs, 
with  glimmerings,  indeed,  of  peaceable  redre:»s. 
iust  sufficient  to  keen  us  in  quiet,  till  she  has 
had  the  impudence  at  length  to  extixiguish  even 
these  glimmerings  by  open  avowal.  This  would 
not  have  been  borne  so  lon^,  but  that  France 
has  kept  pace  with  England  in  iniquity  of  prin- 
ciple, although  not  in  the  power  of  inflicting 
wrongs  on  us.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  a  foe 
between  them  has  spared  us  many  years  of  war. 
and  enabled  us  to  enter  into  it  with  less  debt, 
more  strength  and  preparation. — ^To  Gener.vl 
Kosciusko,  vi,  67.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  361.  (M.. 
June    1812.) 

8952 .     [The  declaration  of  war 

was]  accompanied  with  immediate  offers  of 
peace  on  simply  doing  us  justice.  These  offers 
were  made  through  Russel,  through  Admiral 
Warren,  through  the  government  of  Canada, 
and  the  mediation  proposed  by  her  best  friend 
Alexander,  and  the  greatest  enemy  of  Bona- 
parte, was  accepted  without  hesitation. — T.> 
Dr.  George  Logan,  vi,  216.  Ford  kd  ix. 
422.     (M.,  Oct.   1813.) 

8953.  WAB  OF  1812,  Oroonds  of.— The 
essential  grounds  of  the  war  were,  first,  the 
Orders  of  Council ;  and,  secondly,  the  impress- 
ment of  our  citizens  (for  I  put  out  of  siuht 
from  the  love  of  peace  the  multiplied  insult? 
on  our  government  and  aggressions  on  our  corr- 
mcrce,  with  which  our  pouch,  like  the  Indian's 
had  long  been  filled  to  the  mouth).  What  iii: 
mediately  produced  the  declaration  was»  ist  the 
proclamation  of  the  Prince  Regent  that  he 
would  never  repeal  the  Orders  of  Council  as  t 
us,  until  Bonaparte  should  have  revoked  h:^ 
decrees  as  to  all  other  nations  as  well  as  ours, 
and  2d,  the  declaration  of  his  minister  to  ours 
that  no  arrangement  whatever  could  be  devisci 
admissible  in  lieu  of  impressment.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  misfortune  that  they  did  not  knc* 
themselves  at  the  date  of  this  silly  and  tnsolert 
proclamation,  that  within  one  month  they  wo-  li 
repeal  the  Orders,  and  that  we,  at  the  date  •: 
our  declaration,  could  not  know  of  the  rerv! 
which  was  then  going  on  one  thousand  leasro 
distant.  Their  determinations,  as  declared  '  • 
themselves,  could  alone  guide  us,  and  they  ^rt: 
the  door  on  all  further  negotiation,  throw j •  .^ 
down  to  us  the  gauntlet  of  war  or  submits. ■'- 
as  the  only  alternatives.  We  cannot  blame  t' 
government  for  choosing  that  of  war  beca-^^ 
certainly  the  great  majority  of  the  nat  ■  : 
thought  it  ought  to  be  chosen. — To  \ViLin\ 
Short,     vi.  398.     (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

8954.  WAB  OF  1812,  Hartford  conven^ 
tion    and. — The   negotiators    at    Ghent    :^-c 
agreed  now  on  every  point  save   one,    the    ^i- 
mand  and  cession  of  a  portion  of  Maine.      T"*-- 
it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  yielded  by  U5    r  - 
deemed  by  them  an  object  for  continuing  a  «v*' 
so  expensive,   so   injurious  to   their   commen- 
and  manufactures,  and  so  odious  in  the  e^re^ 
the  world.     But  it  is  a  thread  to  hold  bv  u-t  * 
they  can  hear  the  result,  not  of  the    Coj^rf- 
of  Vienna,  but  of  Hartford.     When  thev^'" 
know  as  they  will  know,  that  nothing   wi; 
done   there,   they   will   let   go   their    ho'd     *~: 
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complete  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  agreeing 
to  the  status  ante  bellum.  Indemnity  tor  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future,  which  was 
our  motto  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  must  be 
adjourned  to  another,  when,  disarmed  and  bank- 
rupt, our  enemy  shall  be  less  able  to  insult  and 
plunder  the  world  with  impunity. — To  M.  Cor- 
REA.  vi,  407.  (M.,  1814.)  See  Hartford 
Convention. 

8955.  WAB  OF  1812,  Justifiable.— 
[Great  Britain  threw]  down  to  us  the  gauntlet 
of  war  or  submission  as  the  only  alternatives. 
We  cannot  blame  the  government  for  choosing 
that  of  war,  because  certainly  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  thought  it  ought  to  be  chosen,  not 
that  they  were  to  gain  by  it  in  dollars  and 
cents;  all  men  know  that  war  is  a  losing  game 
to  both  parties.  But  they  know,  also,  that  if 
they  did  not  resist  encroachment  at  some  point, 
all  will  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  more 
would  then  be  lost  even  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
submission  than  resirtance.  It  is  the  case  of 
giving  a  part  to  save  the  whole,  a  limb  to  save 
life.  It  is  the  melancholy  law  of  human  socie- 
ties to  be  compelled  sometimes  to  choose  a  great 
evil  in  order  to  ward  off  a  greater ;  to  deter  their 
neighbors  from  rapine  by  making  it  cost  them 
more  than  honest  gains.  ♦  *  *  Had  we 
adopted  the  other  alternative  of  submission, 
no  mortal  can  tell  what  the  cost  would  have 
been.  I  consider  the  war  then  as  entirely  justi- 
fiable on  our  part,  although  I  am  still  sensible 
it  is  a  deplorable  misfortune  to  us. — To  Will- 
iam Short,     vi,  399.     (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

8056.  WAB  OF  1812,  Lessons  of.— I 
consider  the  war  as  made  ♦  ♦  ♦  for  just 
causes,  and  its  dispensation  as  providential,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  exercised  our  patriotism  and 
submission  to  order,  has  planted  and  invigo- 
rated among  us  arts  of  urgent  necessity,  has 
manifested  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  our 
republican  institutions,  and  the  excellence  of  a 
representative  democracy  compared  with  the 
misrule  of  kings,  has  rallied  the  opinions  of 
mankind  to  the  natural  rights  of  expatriation, 
and  of  a  common  property  in  the  ocean,  and 
raised  us  to  that  grade  in  the  scale  of  nations 
which  the  bravery  and  liberality  of  our  citizen 
soldiers,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  wisdom  of  our 
institutions  and  their  observance  of  justice, 
entitled  us  to  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. — To 
Mr.  Wendover.     vi,  444'.     (M.,  1815.) 

8057.  WAB  OF  1812,  Markets  and.— 
To  keep  the  war  popular,  we  must  keep  open  the 
markets.  As  long  as  good  prices  can  be  had, 
ihc  peop!e  will  support  the  war  cheerfully. — To 
Fames  Konaldson.  vi,  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  372. 
:  M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

8958.  WAB  OF  1812,  Misrepresented.— 

^rLngland  has  misrepresented  to  all  Europe  this 
rround  of  the  war  [of  18 12].  She  has  called 
t  a  new  pretension,  set  up  since  the  repeal  of 
ler  Orders  of  Council.  She  knows  there  has 
lever  been  a  moment  of  suspension  of  our  rec- 
aniation  against  it,  from  General  Washington's 
imc  inclusive,  to  the  present  day;  and  that  it 
s  distinctly  stated  in  our  declaration  of  war, 
s  one  of  its  principal  causes. — To  Madame  de 
JXAKL.     vi,  118.     (M.,  May  181 3.) 

8959. .     She  has  pretended   we 

ave  entered  into  the  war  to  establish  the  prin- 
iple  of  "  free  bottoms,  free  goods",  or  to  pro- 
ect  her  seamen  against  her  own  rights  over 
hem.  We  contend  for  neither  of  these. — 
"o  Madame  de  Stael.    vi,  118.     (May  1813.) 

8960. .    She    pretends    we    are 

artial    to   France;   that  we  have  observed  a 


fraudulent  and  unfaithful  neutrality  between 
her  and  her  enemy.  She  knows  this  to  be  false, 
and  that  if  there  has  been  any  inequality  in 
our  proceedings  towards  the  belligerents,  it  has 
been  in  her  favor.  Her  ministers  are  in  pos- 
session of  full  proofs  of  this.  Our  accepting 
at  once,  and  sincerely,  the  mediation  of  the 
virtuous  Alexander,  their  greatest  friend,  and 
the  most  aggravated  enemy  of  Bonaparte,  suf- 
ficiently proves  whether  we  have  partialities  on 
the  side  of  her  enemy.  I  sincerely  pray  that 
this  mediation  may  produce  a  iust  peace. — To 
Madame  de  Stael.    vi,  119.     (May  1813.) 

8961.  WAB  OF  1812,  Prelongation  of. 
—As  soon  as  we  heard  of  her  partial  repeal  of 
her  Orders  of  Council,  we  offered  instantly  to 
suspend  hostilities  by  an  armistice,  if  she  would 
suspend  her  impressments,  and  meet  us  in  ar- 
rangements for  securing  our  citizens  against 
them.  She  refused  to  dfo  it,  because  impracti- 
cable by  any  arrangement,  as  she  pretends ;  but, 
in  truth,  because  a  body  of  sixty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  seamen  in  the  world,  which 
we  possess,  is  too  great  a  resource  for  manning 
her  exaggerated  navy,  to  be  relinquished,  as 
long  as  she  can  keep  it  open.  Peace  is  in  her 
hand,  whenever  she  will  renounce  the  practice 
of  aggression  on  the  persons  of  our  citizens. 
If  she  thinks  it  worth  eternal  war,  eternal  war 
we  must  have.  She  alleges  that  the  sameness 
of  language,  of  manners,  of  appearance,  renders 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  us  from  her  sub- 
jects. But  because  we  speak  English,  and  look 
like  them,  are  we  to  be  punished?  Are  free 
and  independent  men  to  be  submitted  to  their 
bondage? — To  Madame  de  Stael.  vi,  118. 
(May  1813.) 

8062.  WAB    OF    1812,    ProTocation.— 

Nothing  but  the  total  prostration  of  all  moral 
principle  could  nave  produced  the  enormities 
which  have  forced  us  at  length  into  the  war. 
On  one  hand,  a  ruthless  tyrant,  drenching  Eu- 
rope in  blood  to  obtain  through  future  time  the 
character  of  the  destroyer  of  mankind;  on  the 
other,  a  nation  of  buccaneers,  urged  by  sordid 
avarice,  and  embarked  in  the  flagitious  enter- 
prise of  seizing  to  itself  the  maritime  resources 
and  rights  of  all  other  nations,  have  left  no 
means  of  peace  to  reason  and  moderation.  And 
yet  there  are  beings  among  us  who  think  we 
ought  still  to  have  acquiesced.  As  if  while 
full  war  was  waging  on  one  side,  we  could 
lose  by  making  some  reprisal  on  the  other. — To 
Henry   Middleton.    vi,  91.     (M.,  Jan.   1813.) 

8963.  WAB  OF  1812,  Beparation  and. 
— The  sword  once  drawn,  full  justice  must  be 
done.  "  Indemnification  for  the  past  and  se- 
curity for  the  future"  should  be  painted  on 
our  banners.  For  one  thousand  ships  taken, 
and  six  thousand  seamen  impressed,  give  us 
Canada  for  indemnification,  and  the  only  se- 
curity they  can  give  us  against  their  Henrys, 
and  the  savages,  and  agree  that  the  American 
flag  shall  protect  the  persons  of  those  sailing 
under  it.  both  parties  exchanging  engagements 
that  neither  will  receive  the  seamen  of  the  other 
on  board  their  vessels.  This  done,  I  should  be 
for  peace  with  En^jland,  and  then  war  with 
France,  One  at  a  time  is  enough,  and  in  fight- 
ing the  one  we  need  the  harbors  of  the  other 
for  our  prizes. — To  Mr.  Wright,  vi,  78.  (M., 
Aug.  1812.) 

8964.  WAB  OF  1812,  Victory  and  de- 
feat.— Perhaps  this  Russian  mediation  may 
cut  short  the  history  of  the  present  war.  and 
leave  to  us  the  laurels  of  the  sea,  while  our 
enemies  nre  bedecked  with  those  of  the  land. 
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This  would  be  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  ex- 
pected, and  perhaps  of  what  was  to  be  wished. 
— ^To  William  Duane.  vi,  no.  (M.,  April 
1813.) 

8065. .    I     rejoice    exceedingly 

that  our  war  with  England  was  single-handed. 
In  that  of  the  Revolution,  we  had  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  on  our  side,  and  the  credit 
of  its  success  was  given  .to  them.  On  the  late 
occasion,  unprepared,  and  unexpecting  war,  we 
were  compelled  to  declare  it,  and  to  receive  the 
attack  of  England,  just  issuing  from  a  general 
war,  fully  armed,  and  freed  from  all  other  en- 
emies, and  have  not  only  made  her  sick  of  it, 
but  glad  to  prevent  by  peace,  the  capture  of  her 
adjacent  possessions,  which  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns more  would  infallibly  have  made  ours. 
She  has  found  that  we  can  do  her  more  injury 
than  any  other  enemy  on  earth,  and  hencefor- 
ward will  better  estimate  the  value  of  our  peace. 
— To  Thomas  Lbiper.  vi.  466.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
521.     (M.   1815.)     See  Impressment. 

8066.  WAR  (PriBonen  of).  Comfort  of. 

— Is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that,  though  in 
captivity,  his  wishes  and  comforts  are  to  be 
disregarded  and  even  crossed?  I  think  not. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The  prac- 
tice, therefore,  of  modern  nations,  of  treating 
captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity, 
is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation,  but  real- 
ly interesting  to  all  the  world,  triends,  foes  and 
neutrals. — To  Governor  Henry,  i,  218.  Ford 
ED.,   ii,    176.     (Alb.,    1779) 

8967.  WAR   (PriBonen  of).   Exchange 

of. — I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  negotiations 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  have  proved  abor- 
tive, as  well  from  a  desire  to  see  tne  necessary 
distresses  of  war  alleviated  in  every  possible 
iuFtance,  as  that  I  am  sensible  how  far  yourself 
and  family  are  interested  in  it.  Against  this, 
however,  is  to  be  weighed  the  possibility  that  wc 
may  again  have  a  pleasure  we  should  otherwise, 
perhaps,  never  have  had — that  of  seeing  you 
again.* — To  General  de  Riedesel.  i,  241. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  303.     (K.,  1780.) 

8968.  WAB  (Prisoners  of),  Health  of .— 

The  health  [of  the  British  prisoners]  is  also 
of  importance.  I  would  not  endeavor  to  show 
that  their  lives  are  valuable  to  us,  because  it 
would  suppose  a  possibility,  that  humanity  was 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest 
only  attended  to. — To  Governor  Henry,  i, 
218.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  175.     (Alb.,  1779-) 

8969.  WAB  (Prisoners  of),  Belief  of.— 

Be  assured  there  is  nothing  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  your  country  which  we  shall  not,  at  all 
times,  be  ready  to  do  for  the  relief  of  yourself 
and  companions  in  captivity.  We  know  that 
ardent  spirit  and  hatred  for  tyranny,  which 
brought  you  into  your  present  situation,  will 
enable  you  to  bear  up  against  it  with  the  firm- 
ness which  has  distinguished  you  as  a  soldier, 
and  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day 
when  events  shall  take  place  against  which  the 
wounded  spirits  of  your  enemies  will  find  no 
comfort,  even  from  reflections  on  the  most  re- 
tined    of   the   cruelties    with    which    they   have 

•  General  Riedesel.  commander  of  the  Hessian 
troops,  captured  at  Saratogrft,  was  amonj;  the  pris- 
oners Hent  to  Albemarle,  in  1770,  and,  with  many  of 
his  fellow  officers,  was  a  frequent  j?uest  at  Monti- 
cello.  They  all  expressed  their  deep  obligrations  to 
Jefferson  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  them  and 
the  efforts  made  by  him  to  lighten  the  hardships  of 
their  captivity.  -EDITOR. 


glutted  themselves.* — To  Colonel  George 
Matthews,  i,  235.  Ford  ed.,.  ii,  264.  OVg.. 
1779) 

8070.  WAB  (Priflonen  of),  Treatment    I 
of. — We  think  ourselves  justified  in  Governor    1 
Hamilton's   strict   confinement   on   the  general 
principle  of  national  retaliation.    ♦     ♦     •   Gov-    1 
ernor  Hamilton's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to    I 
call  for  exemplary  punishment  on  him  person-    I 
ally.     In  saying  this  I  have  not  so  much  in  view 
his  particular  cruelties  to  our  citizens,  prisoners 
with  him,     ♦     ♦     ♦     as  the  general  nature  of 
the  service  he  undertook  at  Detroit,   and  the   1 
extensive    exercise    of    cruelties    which    it   in-   I 
volved.     Those   who   act   together   in    war  are   1 
answerable  for  each  other.     No  distinction  can   ' 
be  made  between  principal  and  ally  by  those   1 
against  whom  the  war  is  waged.     He  who  em- 

Eloys  another  to   do   a   deed  makes   the  deed 
is  own.     If  he  calls  in  the  hand  of  the  assassin* 
or  murderer,  himself  becomes  the  assassin  or 
murderer.     The  known  rule  of  warfare  of  the 
Indian  savages  is  an  indiscriminate  butchery  01 
men,    women    and    children.     These    savages, 
under  this  well  known  character,  arc  employed 
by    the    British    nation    as    allies    in    the    war 
against    the    Americans.      Governor    Hamilton 
undertakes  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  war.     I  -. 
the  execution  of  that  undertaking,  he  associates 
small  parties  of  the  whites  under  his  immediate 
command  with  large  parties  of  the  savages,  and 
sends  them  to  act.  sometimes  jointly,  and  some> 
times    separately,    not    against    our     forts    or 
armies  in  the  field,  but  the  farming  settlements 
on  our  frontiers.     Governor  Hamilton  is  him- 
self the  butcher  of  men,  women  and  childrer. 
I  will  not  say  to  what  length  the  fair  rules  of 
war    would    extend    the    right    of    punishment 
against  him ;  but  I   am  sure  that  confinemen: 
under   its    strictest   circumstances^    for    Indian 
devastation    and    massacre    must    be    deemel 
lenity. — To  Sir  Guy  Carleton.     Ford   ed.. 
249.     (1779.) 

8071.  WASHINGTON  (Cit^),  JLpprxy- 
priations. — We  cannot  suppose  Congre^is  in 
tended  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  Slat.- 
at  large,  for  all  the  avenues  in  Washing:. : 
and  roads  in  Columbia. — ^To  Robert  Brent.  \. 
50.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  33.     (W..  1807.) 

8972.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Attach, 
ment  to. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  part 
with  the  society  in  which  I  have  lived  here.  I* 
has  been  the  source  of  much  happiness  to  r  - 
during  my  residence  at  the  seat  of  goremroent 
and  I  owe  it  much  for  its  kind  dispositions, 
shall  ever  feel  a  high  interest  in  the  prosper.: \ 
of  the  city,  and  an  affectionate  attachment  to  xt« 
inhabitants. — R.  to  A.  Citizens  of  Washinc- 
TON.     viii,  158.     (  March  4,  1809.) 

8973.  WASHINGTON  (City),  British 
capture  of.— In  the  late  events  at  Wash-r.g 
ton  I  have  felt  so  much  for  you  that  I  canr.-** 
withhold  the  expression  of  my  syxni»athic:- 
For  although  every  reasonable  man  must  ^ 
sensible  that  all  you  can  do  is  to  order,  th.' 
execution  must  depend  on  others,  and  fatlurr? 
be  imputed  to  them  alone;  yet  I  know  t".  J 
when  such  failures  happen  they  afRict  evr- 
those  who  have  done  everything  they  coisM  ' 
prevent  them.  Had  General  Washiiifrton  hf 
self  been  now  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  tkr 
same  event  would  probably  have  happcneJ 
We  all  remember  the  disgraces  which  befcU  — 
in  his  time  in  a  trifling  war  with  one  or  r» 
petty  tribes  of  Indians,  in   which   two   arr-M- 

♦  Colonel  Matthews  was  an  American  ^flficeT  :r  "*■• 
hands  of  the  British.     Jefferson  was  Governc«r  • 
Virginia.— Editor. 
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were  cut  off  by  not  half  their  numbers.  Every 
one  knew,  and  I  personally  knew,  because  I  was 
then  of  his  council,  that  no  blame  was  impu> 
table  to  him.  and  that  his  officers  alone  were 
the  cause  of  the  disasters.  They  must  now  do 
the  same  justice. — To  President  Madison,  vi, 
385.    (M.,  Sep.   1814.) 

8074. .     [The    incendiarism    at 

Washington]  enlists  the  feelings  of  the  world 
on  our  side ;  and  the  advantage  of  public  opin- 
ion is  like  that  of  the  weather-gauge  in  a  naval 
action.  In  Europe,  the  transient  possession  of 
our  capital  can  be  no  disgrace.  Nearly  every 
capital  there  was  in  possession  of  its  enemy; 
some  often  and  long.  But  diabolical  as  they 
paint  that  enemy,  he  burned  neither  public 
edifices  nor  private  dwellings.  It  was  reserved 
for  England  to  show  that  Bonaparte,  in  atro- 
city, was  an  infant  to  their  ministers  and  their 
generals.  They  are  taking  his  place  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  and  have  turned  into  our  channel 
all  its  good  will.  This  will  be  worth  the  mil- 
lion of  dollars  their  conflagration  will  cost  us. 
— To  James  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
496.     (M.,  Jan.  1815.) 

8975. .    The  embarrassments  at 

Washington  in  August  last,  I  expected  would 
be  great  in  any  state  of  things ;  but  they  proved 
grreater  than  expected.  I  never  doubted  that 
the  plans  of  the  President  were  wise  and  suf- 
ficient. Their  failure  we  all  impute,  i,  to  the 
insubordinate  temper  of  Armstrong:  and  2,  to 
the  indecision  of  Winder.  However,  it  ends 
well.  It  mortifies  ourselves  and  so  may  check, 
perhaps,  the  silly  boasting  spirit  of  our  news- 
papers.— ^To  James  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  496.     (M..  Jan.  181 5.) 

8976. .    I  set  down  the  coup  de 

main   at  Washington   as   more   disgraceful   to 

Kngland  than   to   us. — To    W.    H.    Crawford. 

vi,  418.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  502.     (M.,  1815.) 

8977.  .     The    transaction    has 

helped  rather  than  hurt  us,  by  arousing  the 
(general  indignation  of  our  country,  and  by 
marking  to  the  world  of  Europe,  the  Vandal- 
ism and  brutal  character  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. It  has  merely  served  to  immortalize 
tfaeir  infamy. — ^To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vi. 
4,24.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  508.  (M.,  1815.)  See  Cap- 
itol. 

8978.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Building 
line. — I  doubt  much  whether  the  obligation  to 
build  the  houses  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
street,  contributes  to  its  beauty.  It  produces  a 
cJisgusting  monotony;  all  persons  make  this 
complaint  against  Philadelphia.  The  contrary 
practice  varies  the  appearance,  and  is  much 
more  convenient  to  the  inhabitants. — Federal 
Capital  Opinion,  vii,  513.  Ford  ed.,  v,  253. 
(  1700.) 

8979.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Founda- 
bion  of. — As  to  the  future  residence  of  Con- 
crress,  I  can  give  you  an  account  only  from  the 
information  of  others,  all  this  having  taken 
place  before  my  arrival  [in  Philadelphia]. 
CTongrcss.  it  seems,  thought  it  best  to  generalize 
their  first  determination  by  putting  questions 
■jn  the  several  rivers  on  which  it  had  been  pro- 
-josed  that  they  should  fix  their  residence.  The 
Hudson  river,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Potomac, 
rfvere  accordingly  offered  to  the  vote.  The  first 
obtained  scarcely  any  votes;  the  Delaware  ob- 
rained  seven.  This,  of  course,  put  the  Potomac 
>ut  of  the  way;  and  the  Delaware  being  once 
letermined  on,  there  was  scarcely  any  differ- 
Mice  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  spot.  The 
^alls  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  States  pres- 


ent, except  Pennsylvania,  which  was  for  Gcr- 
mantown,  and  Delaware,  which  was  for  Wil- 
mington. As  to  the  latter,  it  appeared  that  she 
had  been  induced  to  vote  for  the  Delaware  on 
the  single  idea  of  getting  Congress  to  Wilming- 
ton, and  that  being  disappointed  in  this,  they 
would  not  wish  them  on  that  river  at  all,  but 
would  prefer  Georgetown  to  any  other  place. 
This  being  discovered,  the  Southern  delegates, 
at  a  subsequent  day,  brought  on  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  question,  and  obtained  a  determina- 
tion that  Congress  should  sit  one-half  of  their 
time  at  Georgetown,  and  that  till  all  accommo- 
dations should  be  provided  there,  Annapolis 
should  be  substituted  in  its  place.  This  was 
considered  by  some  as  a  compromise ;  by  others 
as  only  unhinging  the  first  determination  and 
leaving  the  whole  matter  open  for  discussion 
at  some  future  day.  It  was  in  fact  a  rally,  and 
making  a  drawn  battle  of  what  had  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  decided  against  us. — To  Governor 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  340.  (Pa., 
Nov.  1783.) 

8980 .    I  take  the  following  to 

be  the  disposition  of  the  several  States:  The 
four  Eastern  States  arc  for  any  place  in  prefer- 
ence to  Philadelphia,  the  more  northern  it  is. 
however,  the  more  agreeable  to  them.  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire  are  for  the  Falls  of 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania  is  for  Germantown 
first,  and  next  for  the  Falls  of  Delaware.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Philadelphia  had  no  attention 
as  a  permanent  seat.  Delaware  is  for  Wilming- 
ton ;  but  for  Georgetown  in  preference  to  the 
Falls  of  Delaware,  or  any  other  situation  which 
[may]  attract  the  trade  of  their  river.  Mary- 
land is  for  Annapolis,  and  the  smallest  hope  for 
this  will  sacrifice  a  certainty  for  Georgetown. 
Virginia,  every  place  southward  of  Potomac 
being  disregarded  by  the  States  as  every  place 
north  of  the  Delaware,  saw  it  would  be  useless 
to  consider  her  interests  as  to  more  southern 
positions.  The  Falls  of  Potomac  will  probably, 
therefore,  unite  the  wishes  of  the  whole  State. 
If  this  fails,  Annapolis  and  the  Falls  of  Dela- 
ware are  then  the  candidates.  Were  the  con- 
venience of  the  delegates  alone  to  be  considered, 
or  the  general  convenience  to  government  in 
their  transaction  of  business  with  Congress, 
Annapolis  would  be  preferred  without  hesita- 
tion. But  those  who  respect  commercial  ad- 
vantages more  than  the  convenience  of  individ- 
uals, will  probably  think  that  every  position 
on  the  bav  of  Chesapeake,  or  any  of  its  waters, 
is  to  be  dreaded  by  Virginia,  as  it  may  attract 
the  trade  of  that  bay  and  make  us,  with  respect 
to  Maryland,  what  Delaware  State  is  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Considering  the  residence  of  Con- 
gress, therefore,  as  it  mav  influence  trade,  if 
we  cannot  obtain  it  on  the  Potomac,  it  seems 
to  be  our  interest  to  bring  it  past  all  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  three 
Southern  States  are  for  the  most  southern  situ- 
ation. It  should  be  noted  that  New  Hampshire 
and  Georgia  were  absent  on  the  decisions  of 
these  questions,  but  considering  their  interests 
would  be  directly  opposite,  it  was  thought  their 
joint  presence  or  absence  would  not  change  the 
result.  From  the  preceding  state  of  the  views 
of  the  several  members  of  our  Union,  your 
Excellency  will  be  enabled  to  judge  what  will 
be  the  probable  determination  on  any  future  re- 
vision of  the  present  plan.  The  establishment 
of  new  States  will  be  friendly  or  adverse  to 
Georgetown  according  to  their  situation.  If  a 
State  be  first  laid  off  on  the  Lakes,  it  will  add  a 
vote  to  the  northern  scale;  if  on  the  Ohio,  it 
will  add  one  to  the  southern. — To  Governor 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  342.  (Pa., 
Nov.  1783.) 
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8981. .    The   General   Assembly 

shall  have  power  ♦  ♦  *  to  cede  to  Con- 
gress one  hundred  square  miles  of  territory  in 
any  other  part  of  this  State,  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  and  government  of  this  State,  so 
long  as  Congress  shall  hold  their  sessions  there- 
in, or  in  any  territory  adjacent  thereto,  which 
may  be  tendered  to  them  by  any  other  State.— 
Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii, 
446.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  325-     (1783.) 

8982.  .    Georgetown  languishes. 

The  smile  is  hardly  covered  now  when  the 
federal  towns  are  spoken  of.  I  fear  that  our 
chance  is  at  this  time  desperate.  Our  object, 
therefore,  must  be,  if  we  fail  in  an  effort  to 
remove  to  Georgetown,  to  endeavor  then  to  get 
to  some  place  off  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
where  we  may  be  ensured  against  Congress  con- 
sidering themselves  as  fixed. — To  James  Madi- 
son.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  400.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

8983. .    The  remoteness  of  the 

Falls  of  Potomac  from  the  influence  of  any 
overgrown  commercial  city  recommends  [that 
place  for  the]  permanent  seat  of  Congress. — 
Notes  on  Permanent  Seat  of  Congress. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  458.     (April  1784.) 

8984. .    Philadelphia.    In  favor 

of  it.  I.  Its  unrivalled  conveniency  for  trans- 
acting the  public  business,  and  accommodating 
Congress.  2.  Its  being  the  only  place  where 
all  the  public  offices,  particularly  that  of  Fi- 
nance could  be  kept  under  the  inspection  and 
control  of,  and  proper  intercourse  with  Con- 
gress. 3.  Its  conveniency  for  foreign  ministers, 
to  which,  ceteris  paribus,  some  regard  would 
be  expected.  4.  The  circumstances  which  pro- 
duced a  removal  from  Philadelphia;  which  ren- 
dered a  return,  as  soon  as  the  insult  had  been 
expiated,  expedient  for  supporting  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations  the  appearance  of  internal 
harmony,  and  preventing  an  appearance  of 
resentment  in  Congress  against  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  city  of  Philadelphia,  an  ap- 
pearance which  was  very  much  strengthened  by 
some  of  their  proceedings  at  Princeton — ^partic- 
ularly by  an  unneccessary  and  irregular  dec- 
laration not  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  overt  reasons,  it  was  concluded 
by  sundry  of  the  members,  who  were  most  anx- 
ious to  fix  Congress  permanently  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Potomac,  that  a  temporary  residence  in 
Philadelphia  would  be  most  likely  to  prepare 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  for  that  place  in 
preference  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  and  to 
produce  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  Af|[ainst  Philadelphia  were  al- 
leged. I.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
getting  away  from  it  at  the  time  limited.  2. 
The  influence  of  a  large  coromercial  and  wealthy 
city  on  the  public  councils.  In  addition  to 
these  objections,  the  hatred  against  Mr.  Morris, 
and  the  hope  of  accelerating  his  final  resigna- 
tion were  latent  motives  with  some,  as  perhaps 
envy  of  the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  and  dis- 
like of  the  support  of  Pennsylvania  to  obnox- 
ious recommendations  of  Congress  were  with 
others. — Notes  on  Permanent  Seat  of  Con- 
gress.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  459.     (April  1784.) 

8985. .     I  like  your  removal  to 

New  York,  and  hope  Congress  will  continue 
there,  and  never  execute  the  idea  of  building 
their  Federal  town.  Before  it  could  be  finished, 
a  change  in  members  of  Congress,  or  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States.,  would  remove  them 
somewhere  else.  It  is  evident  that  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Western  States  come 
in.  they  will  remove  it  to  Georgetown.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  our  interest  that  it  should  re- 


main where  it  is,  and  give  no  new  pretensions 
to  any  other  place. — To  James  Monroe.  1,  34;. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  52.     (P.,  1785.)  I 

8986.  .     Philadelphia    was  fir>t 

groposed,  and  had  six  and  a  half  votes.    The    | 
alf  vote  was  Delaware,  one  of  whose  member^ 
wanted  to  take  a  vote  on  Wilmington.    Then   1 
Baltimore  was  proposed  and  carried,  and  afur-   | 
wards  rescinded,  so  that  the  matter  stood  oper    . 
as  ever  on  the  loth  of  August;  but  it  was  a-   I 
lowed  the  dispute  lay  only  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  rather  thought  in  favor   | 
of  the  last. — To  William  Short,    ii,  480.    Foii> 
ED.,  V,  49.     (P.,  Sep.  1788.)  I 

8987. .  On  the  question  of  resi- 
dence, the  compromise  proposed  is  to  give  it  to  I 
Philadelphia  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  perma- 
nently to  Georgetown  by  the  same  act.  This  is 
the  best  arrangement  we  have  now  any  prospea 
of,  and  therefore  the  one  to  which  all  our 
wishes  are  at  present  pointed.  If  this  does  no: 
take  place,  something  much  worse  will;  to  «:t. 
an  unqualified  assumption  [of  the  State  debts] 
and  the  permanent  seat  on  the  Delaware. — T» 
T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  186.  (X.Y.. 
1790.) 

8988.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Putnn 
of. — That  the  improvement  of  this  city  mu-t 
proceed  with  sure  and  steady  steps,  follows 
from  its  many  obvious  advantages,  and  frcn 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
promises  to  render  it  the  fairest  seat-  of  wea!± 
and  science. — R.  to  A.  Citizens  of  Washing- 
ton,    viii,  158.     (1809.) 

8989.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Houses.- 

In  Paris  it  is  forbidden  to  build  a  house  beyorc 
a  given  height,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  goc-l 
restriction.  It  keeps  down  the  price  of  ground 
keeps  the  houses  low  and  convenient,  and  the 
streets  light  and  airy.  Fires  are  much  more 
manageable  where  houses  are  low. — Fedes.*^'. 
Capitol  Opinion,  vii,  513.  Foro  ed.,  ▼,  ^51 
(1790.) 

8990. .    I  caimot  help  again  jtse- 

gesting  one  reflation  formerly  suggested.  tJ 
wit:  To  provide  for  the  extinguishment  ci 
fires,  and  the  openness  and  convenience  of  th« 
town,  by  prohibiting  houses  of  excessive  height . 
and  makmg  it  unlawful  to  build  on  any  one  ^ 
purchase  any  house  with  more  than  tuvo  flo?T^ 
between  the  common  level  of  the  earth  and  tb« 
eaves. — Federal  Capital  Opinion,  vii,  56: 
(March  1791.) 

8991.  WASHINGTON    (City),     I^ts.— 

The  lots  [should]  be  sold  in  breadths  of  hfrr 
feet;  their  depths  to  extend  to  the  diagonal  'V 
the  souare. — Federal  Capital  Opi.<«ion.  \:\ 
513.     Ford  ed.,  v,  253.     (1790.) 

8992.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Plans  of 

— I  shall  send  you  *  *  ♦  two  dozen  p'a'- 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  which  you  are  ^^ 
sired  to  display,  not  for  sale,  but  for  public  i^ 
spection,  wherever  they  may  be  most  seen  V- 
tnose  descriptions  of  people  worthy  amd  likeh 
to  be  attracted  to  it,  dividing  the  plans  am^r. 
the  cities  of  London  and  Edinburgh  chtcr*< 
but  sending  them  also  to  Glasgow,  Bristol.  ::r  . 
Dublin. — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  5-* 
(Pa..   1792.) 

8993. .    I   sent  you    *     •    •    ; 

dozen  plans  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  t>" 
Federal  territory,  hoping  you  would  have  Xh<' 
displayed  to  public  view  where  they   wouKi 
most  seen  by  those  descriptions  of  men  wort^ . 
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and  likely  to  be  attracted  to  it.  Paris,  Lyons, 
Rouen,  and  the  seaport  towns  of  Havre,  Nantes, 
Bourdeaux  and  Marseilles  would  be  proper 
places  to  send  some  of  them. — ^To  Gouverneuk 
Morris,  iii,  523.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  201.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

8994.  WASHINGTON  (Cit7),BeBid6nce 
ln.^)n  the  subject  of  your  location  for  the 
winter,  it  is  impossible  in  my  view  of  it,  to 
doubt  on  the  preference  which  should  be  given 
to  this  place.  Under  any  circumstances  it 
could  not  but  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  acquire 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  political  machine, 
not  merely  of  its  organization,  but  the  individ- 
uals and  characters  composing  it,  their  general 
mode  of  thinking,  and  of  acting  openly  and  se- 
cretly. Of  all  this  you  can  learn  no  more  at 
Philadelphia  than  of  a  diet  of  the  empire. 
None  but  an  eyewitness  can  really  understand 
it,  and  it  is  quite  as  important  to  be  known  to 
them,  and  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  their 
confidence  in  your  own  right.  In  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  the  standing  of  a  man  well  with 
this  portion  of  the  public  must  weigh  against  a 
considerable  difference  of  other  qualifications. 
— To  William  Short,  v,  210.  (W.,  Nov. 
1807,) 

8995.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Streets.— 
I  should  propose  the  streets  [of  the  Federal 
capital]  to  be  at  right  angles,  as  in  Philadelphia, 
and  that  no  street  be  narrower  than  one  hundred 
feet  with*  footways  of  fifteen  feet.  Where  a 
street  is  long  and  level,  it  might  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide.  I  should  prefer  squares 
of  at  least  two  hundred  yards  every  way. — 
Federal  Capital  Opinion,  vii,  512.  Ford  ed., 
V,  253.     (1790-) 

8996.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Advice 
a.nd. — His  mind  has  been  so  long  used  to  un- 
limited applause  that  it  could  not  brook  contra- 
-diction,  or  even  advice  offered  unasked.  To 
advice,  when  asked,  he  is  verjr  open. — To  Arch- 
ibald Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  10 1.  (M.,  Jan. 
1797.)  / 

8997.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Attacks 
on. — The  President  is  extremely  affected  by 
the  attacks  made  and  kept  up  on  him  in  the  pub- 
lic papers.  I  think  he  feels  those  things  more 
than  any  person  I  ever  yet  met  with.  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  to  see  them. — To  James  Madi- 
son,    iii,  579.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  293.     (June  i793-) 

8998. .     [At  a  cabinet  meeting] 

C  Secretary]  Knox  in  a  foolish,  incoherent  sort 
of  a  speech,  introduced  the  pasquinade  lately 
printed,  called  the  funeral  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  James  Wilson  [Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court]  ;  King  and  Judge,  &c.,  where 
the  President  was  placed  on  a  guillotine.  The 
President  was  much  inflamed ;  got  into  one  of 
those  passions  when  he  cannot  command  him- 
self ;  ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which 
liad  been  bestowed  on  him :  defied  any  man  on 
earth  to  produce  one  single  act  of  his  since  he 
had  been  in  the  government,  which  was  not  done 
on  the  purest  motives;  that  he  had  never  re- 
pented but  once  the  having  slipped  the  moment 
of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every  mo- 
ment since,  that  by  God  he  had  rather  be  in  his 
£?rave  than  in  his  present  situation;  that  he 
had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  to  be  made 
Bmperor  of  the  world,  and  yet  they  were  charg- 
ing him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King.  That  that 
r-ascal  Freneau  sent  him  three  of  his  papers 
•very  day,  as  if  he  thought  he  would  become 
the  distributor  of  his  papers:  that  he  could  see 
;n   this,  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  in- 


sult him:  he  ended  in  this  high  tone.* — ^Tns 
Anas,     ix,  164.     Ford  ed.,  i,  254.     (Aug.  1793.) 

8999.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Cere- 
moiiy  and. — I  remember  an  observation  of 
yours,  made  when  I  first  went  to  New  York, 
that  the  satellites  and  sycophants  that  surround- 
ed him  [Washington]  had  wound  up  the  cere- 
monials of  the  government  to  a  pitch  of  stateli- 
ncss  which  nothing  but  his  personal  character 
could  have  supported,  and  which  no  character 
after  him  could  ever  maintain.  It  appears  now 
that  even  his  will  be  insufficient  to  justify  them 
in  the  appeal  of  the  times  to  common  sense  as 
the  arbiter  of  everything.  Naked,  he  would 
have  been  sanctimoniously  reverenced;  but  en- 
veloped in  the  rags  of  royalty,  they  can  hardly 
be  torn  off  without  laceration.  It  is  the  more 
unfortunate  that  this  attack  is  planted  on  popu- 
lar ground,  on  the  love  of  the  people  to  France 
and  its  cause,  which  is  universal. — To  James 
Madison,  iii,  579.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  293.  (June 
1793.) 

9000.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Cincin- 
nati and. — I  have  wished  to  see  you  standing 
on  ground  separated  from  it  [the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati]  ;  and  that  the  character  which 
will  be  handed  to  future  a^es  at  the  head  of  our 
Revolution,  may,  in  no  mstance,  be  compro- 
mitted  in  subordinate  altercations. — ^To  Gen- 
eral Washington,  i,  33.^.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  465. 
(1784.)     See  Cincinnati  Society. 

9001.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Confi- 
dence in. — Without  pretensions  to  that  high 
confidence  you  reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest 
revolutionary  character,  whose  preeminent  serv- 
ices had  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  in  his 
country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest 
page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history.  I  ask 
so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness 
and  effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
affairs. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

9002.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Crown 
refused. — ^The  alliance  between  the  States 
under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  for 
the  purpose  of  joint  defence  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Great  Britain^  was  found  insuflicient. 
as  treaties  of  alliance  generally  are,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  their  mutual  stipulations:  and 
these,  once  fulfilled,  that  bond  was  to  expire  of 
itself,  and  each  State  to  become  sovereign  and 
independent  in  all  things.  Yet  it  could  not  but 
occur  to  every  one,  that  these  separate  independ- 
encies, like  the  petty  States  of  Greece,  would 
be  eterndlly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  would 
become  at  length  the  mere  partisans  and  satel- 
lites of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  All  then 
must  have  looked  to  some  further  bond  of  union, 
which  would  insure  internal  peace,  and  a  Dolit- 
ical  system  of  our  own,  mdependent  of  that  of 
Europe.  Whether  all  should  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  government,  or  each  remain  inde- 
pendent as  to  internal  matters,  and  the  whole 
form  a  single  nation  as  to  what  was  foreign 
only,  and  whether  that  national  government 
should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  would  of 
course  divide  opinions  according  to  the  con- 
stitutions, the  habits,  and  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual.  Some  officers  of  the  army, 
as  it  has  always  been  said  and  believed  (and 
Steuben  and  Knox  have  ever  been  named  as 
the  leading  agents),  trained  to  monarchy  bv 
military  habits,  are  understood  to  have  proposed 
to  General  Washington  to  decide  this  great  ques- 
tion by  the  army  before  its  disbandment,  and 

•  Genet's  case  was  under  consideration  at  the 
meeting  of  the  cabinet.— Editor. 
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to  assume  himself  the  crown,  on  the  assurance 
of  their  support.  The  indignation  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  scouted  this  parricide  propo- 
sition was  equally  worthy  of  hts  virtue  and  his 
wisdom.— The  Anas.  ix.  88.  Ford  ed.,  i,  I57- 
(1818.) 

0008.  WASHINGTON  (Geor^),  Brron 

of. — He  errs  as  other  men  do,  but  errs  with 
integrity.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  125.  Ford  ed., 
vii.  41-     (M.,  I795-) 

0004. .     I  wish  that  his  honesty 

and  his  political  errors  may  not  furnish  a  second 
occasion  to  exclaim  "  curse  on  his  virtues,  they 
have  undone  his  country  *. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  136.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  69.     (M.,  1796.) 

0005 .  The  President  [Wash- 
ington] is  fortunate  to  get  off  just  as  the 
[bank  and  paper]  bubble  is  bursting,  leaving 
others  to  hold  the  bag.  Yet,  as  his  departure 
will  mark  the  moment  when  the  difficulties  begin 
to  work,  you  will  sec  that  thev  will  be  ascribed 
to  the  new  administration,  and  that  he  will  have 
his  usual  good  fortune  of  reaping  credit  from 
the  good  acts  of  others,  and  leaving  to  them  that 
of  his  errors. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  104.     (M.,  Jan.  i797) 

0006.  WASHINGTON  (GM>r^),  EsU- 
mate  of. — His  mind  was  great  and  powerful, 
without  being  of  the  very  first  order ;  his  pene- 
tration strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of 
a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke;  and  as  far  as  he 
saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was 
slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention 
or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence 
the  common  remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where, 
hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever 
was  best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned 
his  battles  more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged 
during  the  course  of  the  action^  if  any  member 
of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circum- 
stances, he  was  slow  in  readjustment.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field, 
and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at 
Boston  and  York.  He  was  incapable  of  fear, 
meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  un- 
concern. Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his 
character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every 
circumstance,  every  consideration,  was  maturely 
weighed;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but. 
when  once  decided,  going  throus^h  with  his  pur- 
pose, whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity 
was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I 
have  ever  known,  no  motives  of  interest  ^  or 
consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being 
able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
every  sense  of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a 
great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable 
and  high  toned;  but  reflection  and  resolution 
had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency 
over  it.  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonds, 
he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his 
expenses  he  was  honorable,  but  exact ;  liberal 
in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility; 
but  frowning  and  unyielding  on  all  visionary 
projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity. 
His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections;  but 
he  exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and 
pave  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His 
person  was  fine,  his  stature  exactly  what  one 
would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect  and 
noble ;  the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the 
most  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horse- 
back. Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he 
took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial 
talents  were  not   above  mediocrity,   possessing 


neither    copiousness    of   ideas,    nor  fluency  of 
words.     In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sodden    | 
opinion,  he  was  tmready,  short  and  emlxirrasscd. 
Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diflFosdy,  in  an 
easy  and  correct  style.     This  he  had  acquired    I 
by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  educa-    1 
tion  was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  common    | 
arithmetic,  to  which  ne  added  surveying  at  a    1 
later  day.     His  time  was  employed   in  action    ' 
chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agncu^    . 
ture  and  English  history.     His  correspondenct: 
became  necessarily  extensive,  and,  with  journal 
izing  his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied  most    ' 
of    his    leisure    hours    within   doors.      On   the 
whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect    | 
in  nothing  bad,  in  few  points  indifferent;  and 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never  did  nature  an>i   I 
fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man 
great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation   | 
with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man 
an  everlasting  remembrance.     For  his  was  the   1 
singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the  armies 
of  his  country  successfully  through  an  arduous   1 
war  for  the  establishment  of  its  indcpcrndence . 
of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  \ 
government,   new   in   its   forms  and  principles 
until  it  had  settled  d  jwn  into  a  quiet  and  orderh    . 
train;    and   of   scrupulously   obeying   the   la*** 
through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, of  which   the  history  of  the  world   fur- 
nishes no  other  example.     How,  then,  can  it  ^^ 
perilous  for  you  to  take  such  a  man   on  yatr 
shoulders?     I    am   satisfied   the  great   body  c>- 
republicans  think  of  him  as  I  do.  *We  wert    < 
indeed,  dissatisfied  with  him  on  his  ratification 
of  the  British  treaty.     But  this  was  short-live'.^ 
We  knew  his  honesty,  the  wiles  with  which  b*- 
was    encompassed,    and   that   age    had    alreai}"- 
begun  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purposes :  an^' 
I  am  convinced  he  is  more  deeply  seated  in  th- 
love  and  gratitude  of  the  republicans,   than  \' 
the  Pharisaical  homage  of  the  federal  monarch- 
ists.  For  he  was  no  monarchist  from  preference 
of  his  judgment.     The  soundness  of  that  gn.\ 
him  correct  views  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  b  - 
severe  justice  devoted  him  to  them.      He  h-^ 
often   declared   to  me  that   he  considered   <<  - 
new  Constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the  prac- 
ticability of   republican   government,    and   m-*.- 
what  dose  of  liberty  man  could  be  trusted  *  * 
his  own  good ;  that  he  was  determined  the  et 
periment  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  w^ould  !•>•' 
the   last   drop   of   his   blood   in   support   of   -* 
*     ♦     •     I  felt  on  his  death  with  my  countrs 
men,  that  verily  a  great  man  hath   fallen  tb  > 
day  in  Israel. — To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,     vi  rP^t 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  448.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

9007.  WASHTNGTON  (George),  Fame 
of. — Washington's  fame  will  go  on  increa^ir.? 
until  the  brightest  constellation  in  yonder  heav- 
ens shall  be  called  by  his  name. — Dome5'-" 
Life  op  Jefferson.     358. 

0008. .    Our   first    and    grcatt.  * 

revolutionary  character,  whose  preeminent  s«:rN 
ices  have  entitled  him  to  the  hrst  place  in  )!'- 
country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairtr^* 
page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history. — F^b- 
Inaugural   Address,    viii,    5.     Forj>    ed,     w 
5.     (i8oi.) 

9009. .    The  moderation   of   '  - 

desires,  and  the  strength  of  his  judgment.  €~ 
abled  him  to  calculate  correctly,  that  the  r-z' 
to  that  glory  which  never  dies  is  to  ose  r-* 
for  the  support  of  the  laws  and  liberties  o*  - 
country,  not  for  its  destruction ;  and  hi<  « 
accordingly  survive  the  wreck  of  evervth  .* 
now  living. — ^To  Earl  of  BucRAif.  iv"  *- 
(W.,  1803O 
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9010.  WASHINOTON   (Geor^),   Fare- 
well address  of.— With  respect  to  his  [Presi- 
dent Washington's]   Farewell   Address^  to  the 
authorship  of  which,  it  seems,  there  are  conflict- 
ing claims,  I  can  state  to  you  some  facts.     He 
had  determined  to  decline  reelection  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term,  and  so  far  determined,  that  he 
had  requested  Mr.  Madison  to  prepare  for  him 
something  valedictory,  to  be  addressed  to  his 
constituents  on  his  retirement.    This  was  done, 
but  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  a 
second  election,  to  which  no  one  more  stren- 
uously pressed  nim  than  myself,  from  a  convic- 
tion ot  the   importance   of   strengthening,   bv 
longer  habit,  the  respect  necessarv  for  that  ot- 
fice,  which  the  weight  of  his  character  only 
could  effect.     When,  at  the  end  of  this  second 
term,  his  Valedictory  came  out,  Mr.  Madison 
recognized  in  it  several  passages  of  his  draft; 
several  others,  we  were  both  satisfied,  were  from 
the  pen  of  Hamilton,  and  others  from  that  of 
the  President  himself.    These  he  probably  put 
into  the  hands  of   Hamilton  to   form   into   a 
whole,  and  hence  it  may  all  appear  in  Hamil- 
ton's handwriting,  as  if  it  were  all  of  his  com- 
position.— To    William    Johnson,     vii,    292. 
Ford  eo.,  x,  228.     (M.,  1823.) 

0011.  WASHINGkTOK  (George),  Feder- 
alists and.— General  Washington,  after  the 
retirement  of  his  first  cabinet,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  his  second,  entirely  federal,     *     *     * 
had   no  opportunity  of  hearing  both   sides  of 
any    question.      His    measures,     consequently, 
took  the  hue  of  the  party  in  whose  hands  he 
was.    These  measures   were  certainly   not  ap- 
proved by  the  republicans;  yet  they  were  not 
imputed  to  him  but  to  the  counsellors  around 
him ;  and  his  prudence  so  far  restrained  their 
impassioned   course  and   bias,   that  no   act  of 
strong  mark,  during  the  remainder  of  his  admin- 
istration,   excited    much    dissatisfaction.     He 
lived  too  short  a  time  after,  and  too  much  with- 
drawn from  information,  to  correct  the  views 
into  which  he  had  been  deluded;  and  the  con- 
tinued assiduities  of  the  party  drew  him  into  the 
vortex  of  their  intemperate  career;   separated 
him  still  farther  from  his  real  friends,  and  ex- 
cited him  to  actions  and  expressions  of  dissatis- 
faction,   which    grieved    them,    but    could    not 
loosen  their  affections  from  him.     They  would 
not    suffer  the  temporary   aberration  to  weigh 
against  the  immeasurable  merits  of  his  life ;  and 
although  they  tumbled  his  seducers  from  their 
places,   they  preserved  his  memory  embalmed 
m  their  hearts  with  undiminished  love  and  devo- 
tion ;    and   there    it   will    forever   remain    em- 
balmed, in  entire  oblivion  of  every  temporary 
thing    which    might   cloud    the   glories   of   his 
splendid  life.     It  is  vain,  then,  for  Mr.  Pick- 
ering   and   his   friends   to  endeavor   to   falsify 
his  character,  by  representing  him  as  an  enemy 
to    republicans   and   republican   principles,   and 
as  exclusively  the  friend,  of  those  who  were  so ; 
and    had   he  lived  longer,   he  would   have  ce- 
turned   to   his   ancient  and  unbiased  opinions, 
wouM    have   replaced   his   confidence   in   those 
<whoTn   the  people  approved  and  supported,  and 
virotild  have  seen  that  they  were  only  restoring 
and    acting  on  the  principles  of  his  own  first 
administration. — To  Martin  Van   Buren.     vii, 
371.      Ford  ed.,  x,  314.     (M.,  1824.) 

0012. .  The  federalists,  pretend- 
ing: to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  General  Wash- 
iniarton.  have  ever  done  what  they  could  to  sink 
bis  character,  by  hanging  theirs  on  it,  and  by 
-epresenting  as  the  enemy  of  republicans  him. 
tvho,  of  all  men,  is  best  entitled  to  the  appella- 
ion  of  the  father  of  that  renublic  which  they 
vere    endeavoring  to  subvert,  and  the  repub- 


licans to  maintain.  They  cannot  deny,  because 
the  elections  proclaimed  the  truth,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  approved  the  republican 
measures. — To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii,  371. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  314.     (M.,  1824.) 

0013. .    From  the  moment  *  ♦  ♦ 

of  my  retiring  from  the  administration,  the 
federalists  got  unchecked  hold  of  General  VVash- 
in^on.  His  memory  was  already  sensibly  im- 
paired by  age,  the  firm  tone  of  mind  for  which 
he  had  been  remarkable,  was  beginning  to  relax, 
its  energy  was  abated;  a  listlessness  of  labor,  a 
desire  for  tranquillity  had  crept  on  him,  and  a 
willingness  to  let  others  act,  and  even  think 
for  him.  Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
difference  between  the  rabble  who  were  used  as 
instruments  of  their  perpetration,  and  the  steady 
and  rational  character  of  the  American  people, 
in  which  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence.  The 
opposition  too  of  the  republicans  to  the  British 
treaty,  and  zealous  support  of  the  federalists  in 
that  unpopular,  but  favorite  measure  of  theirs, 
had  made  him  all  their  own.  Understanding, 
moreover,  that  I  disapproved  of  that  treaty,  and 
copiously  nourished  with  falsehoods  by  a  malig- 
nant neighbor  of  mine  [Henry  Lee,  "  Light- 
Horse  Harry"],  who  ambitioned  to  be  his  cor- 
respondent, he  had  become  alienated  from  mv- 
self  personally,  as  from  the  republican  body 
generally  of  his  fellow  citizens;  and  he  wrote 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Carrol!,  over 
which,  in  devotion  to  his  imperishable  .fame, 
we  must  forever  weep  as  monuments  of  mortal 
decay. — ^The  Anas,  ix,  00.  Ford  eo.,  i.  168. 
(1818.) 

9014.  WASHINGTON  (Omf^),  Influ- 
ence of.— You  will  have  seen  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  the  truth  of  what  I  always  ob- 
served to  you,  that  one  man  outweighs  them  all 
in  influence  over  the  people,  who  have  supported 
his  judgment  against  their  own  and  that  of  their 
representatives.  Republicanism  must  lie  on  its 
oars,  resign  the  vessel  to  its  pilot,  and  them- 
selves to  the  course  he  thinks  best  for  them. — 
To  James  Monroe,  iv,  140.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  80 
(M.,  June  1796.) 

9019.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Jeffer- 

eon  and.— I  learn  that  he  [General  H.  Leel 
has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  try  to  sow 
tares  between  you  and  me,  by  representing  me 
as  still  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  politics,  and  in 
turbulence  and  intrigue  against  the  government. 
I  never  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  could 
make  any  impression  on  you,  or  that  your 
knowledge  of  me  would  not  overweigh  the  slan- 
der of  an  intriguer,  dirtily  employed  in  sifting 
the  conversations  of  my  table,  where  alone  he 
could  hear  of  me;  and  seeking  to  atone  for  his 
sins  against  you  by  sins  against  another,  who 
had  never  done  him  any  other  injury  than  that 
of  declining  his  confidences.  Political  conversa- 
tions I  really  dislike,  and  therefore  avoid  where 
I  can  without  affectation.  But  when  urged  by 
others.  I  have  never  conceived  that  having  been 
in  public  life  requires  me  to  belie  my  sentiments, 
or  even  to  conceal  them.  When  I  am  led  by 
conversation  to  express  them,  I  do  it  with  the 
same  independence  here  which  I  have  practiced 
everywhere,  and  which  is  inseparable  from  my 
nature.  But  enough  of  this  miserable  tergiv- 
ersator,  who  ought,  indeed,  either  to  have  been 
of  more  truth,  or  less  trusted  by  his  country. — 
To  President  Washington,  iv,  142.  Ford 
F.D.,  vii.  82.     (M.,  1796.) 

9016.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Just.— 
General  Washington  was  always  just  in  ascri- 
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imagination,  but  for  those  actual  injuries  only, 
which  would  be  more  destructive  of  our  well- 
being  than  war  itself. — Reply  to  Address,  iv, 
388.     (W.,  1801.) 

8927.  WAB,  Betaliation  in.— England 
may  burn  New  York  by  her  ships  and  con- 
greve  rockets,  in  which  case  we  must  bum  the 
city  of  London  by  hired  incendiaries,  of  which 
her  starving  manufacturers  will  furnish 
abundance.  A  people  in  such  desperation  as 
to  demand  of  their  government  aut  panem, 
aut  fur  cam,  either  bread  or  the  gallows,  will 
not  reject  the  same  alternative  when  offered 
by  a  foreign  hand.  Hunger  will  make  them 
brave  every  risk  for  bread. — To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  68.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  362.  (M., 
June  1812.) 

8928.  WAB,  Bevolutionapy.— The  cir- 
cumstances of  our  [Revolutionary]  war  were 
without  example.  Excluded  from  all  com- 
merce, even  with  neutral  nations,  without 
arms,  money  or  the  means  of  getting  them 
abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of 
such  resources  as  we  found  at  home.  Great 
Britain,  too,  did  not  consider  it  as  an  ordinary 
war,  but  a  rebellion;  she  did  not  conduct  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  established  by 
the  law  of  nations,  but  according  to  her  acts 
of  parliament,  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
suit  circumstances.  She  would  not  admit  our 
title  even  to  the  strict  rights  of  ordinary  war. 
—To  George  Hammond,  iii,  369.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  16.  (Pa.,  May  1792)  See  Revolution 
(American). 

8929.  WABy  Secretaryship  of. — I  much 
regretted  your  acceptance  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Not  that  I  know  a  person  who  I  think 
would  better  conduct  it.  But  conduct  it  ever 
so  wisely,  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  of  yourself. 
Were  an  angel  from  heaven  to  undertake  that 
office,  all  our  miscarriages  would  be  ascribed 
to  him.  Raw  troops,  no  troops,  insubordinate 
militia,  want  of  arms,  want  of  money,  want 
of  provisions  all  will  be  charged  to  want  of 
management  in  you.  ♦  *  *  Not  that  I 
have  seen  the  least  disposition  to  censure  you. 
On  the  contrary,  your  conduct  on  the  attack 
of  Washington  has  met  the  praises  of  every 
one,  and  your  plan  for  regulars  and  militia, 
their  approbation.  But  no  campaign  is  as  yet 
opened.  No  generals  have  yet  an  interest  in 
shifting  their  own  incompetence  on  you,  no 
army  agents  their  rogueries. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   vi,  410.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  498.     (M.,  1815.) 

8930.  WAB,     Security     against.— The 

justest  dispositions  possible  in  ourselves,  will 
not  secure  us  against  war.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary that  all  other  nations  were  just  also. 
Justice,  indeed,  on  our  part,  will  save  us  from 
those  wars  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  a  contrary  disposition.  But  how  can  we 
prevent  those  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  other 
nations?  By  putting  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  punish  them.  Weakness  provokes  insult 
and  injury,  while  a  condition  to  punish  often 
prevents  them.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the 
lecessity  of  some  naval  force;  that  being  the 


only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an  enemy. 
—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  89.  (P., 
1785.) 

8931.  WAB,  Taxation  and.— War  re- 
quires every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit 
—To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  57.    (P.,  1788.) 

8932.  WAB,  Taxation  for.- Sound  prin- 
ciples will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure 
for  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and 
which  might  not  perhaps  happen  but  from 
the  temptations  offered  by  that  treasure.— 
First  Annual  Message,  viii,  9.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  119.    (1801.) 

8933.  WAB,  Unfeared.- We  love  and  wc 
value  peace ;  we  know  its  blessings  from  ex- 
perience. We  abhor  the  follies  of  war,  and 
are  not  untried  in  its  distresses  and  calamities. 
Unmeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
we  had  hoped  that  our  distance  and  our  dis- 
positions would  have  left  us  free,  in  the  ex- 
ample and  indulgence  of  peace  with  all  the 
world.  We  had,  with  sincere  and  particular 
dispositions,  courted  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Spain.  We  have  made  to  it 
great  sacrifices  of  time  and  interest,  and  were 
disposed  to  believe  she  would  see  her  interest> 
also  in  a  perfect  coalition  and  good  under- 
standing with  us.  Cherishing  still  the  same 
sentiments,  we  have  chosen,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  ascribe  the  intimations  in  this 
letter  [of  the  Spanish  Commissioners]  to  the 
particular  character  of  the  writers,  displaved 
in  the  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  their  com- 
munications, and  therefore,  we  have  removed 
the  cause  from  them  to  their  sovereign,  in 
whose  justice  and  love  of  peace  we  have  con- 
fidence. If  we  are  disappointed  in  this  appeal, 
if  we  are  to  be  forced  into  a  contrary  order  01 
things,  our  mind  is  made  up.  We  shall  meet 
it  with  firmness.  The  necessity  of  our  posi- 
tion will  supersede  all  appeal  to  calculation 
now,  as  it  has  done  heretofore.  We  confide 
in  our  strength,  without  boasting  of  ii. 
we  respect  that  of  others  without  fearing  it. 
If  we  cannot  otherwise  prevail  on  the  Creeks 
to  discontinue  their  depredations,  we  will 
attack  them  in  force.  If  Spain  chooses  to 
consider  our  defence  against  savage  butcher)' 
as  a  cause  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her 
also  in  war,  with  regret,  but  without  fear ;  and 
we  shall  be  happier  to  the  last  moment  to 
repair  with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and 
reason.  The  President  charges  you  to  com- 
municate the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
Court  at  Madrid,  with  all  the  temperance  and 
delicacy  which  the  dignity  and  character  of 
that  Court  render  proper;  but  with  all  the 
firmness  and  self-respect  which  befit  a  nation 
conscious  of  its  rectitude,  and  settled  in  its 
purpose. — To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iv.  16. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  337.     (Pa.,  June  1793) 

8934. .  Should  the  lawless  vio- 
lences of  the  belligerent  powers  render  it 
necessary  to  return  their  hostilities,  no  na- 
tion has  less  to  fear  from  a  foreign  enemy. — 
R.  TO  A.  Virginia  Republicans,  viii.  'i6g- 
(1809.) 
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8985.  WAB,  Unity  in.— It  is  our  duty 
still  to  endeavor  to  avoid  war;  but  if  it  shall 
actually  take  place,  no  matter  by  whom 
brought  on,  we  must  defend  ourselves.  If  our 
house  be  on  fire,  without  inquiring  whether 
it  was  fired  from  within  or  without,  we  must 
try  to  extinguish  it.  In  that,  I  have  no  doubt, 
we  shall  act  as  one  man. — To  James  Lewis, 
Jr.  iv,  241.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.  (Pa.,  May 
1798.) 

8986. .    If   we   are   forced   into 

war  [with  France],  we  must  give  up  political 
differences  of  opinion,  and  unite  as  one  man 
to  defend  our  country.  But  whether  at  the 
close  of  such  a  war,  we  should  be  as  free  as 
we  are  now,  God  knows. — To  Gen.  Kos- 
ciusko,   iv,  295.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

8937.  WAB,  Unprepared  for. — We  are 
now  at  the  close  of  our  second  campaign  with 
England.  During  the  first  we  suffered  several 
checks,  from  the  want  of  capable  and  tried 
officers;  all  the  higher  ones  of  the  Revolution 
having  died  off  during  an  interval  of  thirty 
years  of  peace.  But  this  second  campaign 
has  been  more  successful,  having  given  us 
all  the  Lakes  and  country  of  Upper  Canada, 
except  the  single  post  of  Kingston,  at  its  lower 
extremity.— To  Don  V.  Toronda  Coruna.  vi, 
:275.    (M.,  Dec.  1813.) 

8038.  WABy  Unprofitable. — The  most 
successful  war  seldom  pays  for  its  losses. — To 
Edmund  Randolph,    i,  435.    (P.,  1785) 

8030.  WABy  Weakness  provokes. — It 
should  ever  be  held  in  mind  that  insult  and 
war  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  re- 
spectability in  the  national  character. — To 
James  Madison,  i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192. 
(  P.,  1786.)  See  Army,  Generals  and  Revo- 
lution. 

8940.  WABDSy  Advantages  of. — My 
partiality  for  the  division  of  counties  into 
wards  is  not  founded  in  views  of  education 
solely,  but  infinitely  more  as  the  means  of  a 
better  administration  of  our  government,  and 
the  eternal  preservation  of  its  republican  prin- 
ciples. The  example  of  this  most  admirable 
of  all  human  contrivances  in  government,  is 
to  be  seen  in  our  Eastern  States;  and  its 
powerful  effect  in  the  order  and  economy  of 
their  internal  affairs,  and  the  momentum  it 
5^1  ves  them  as  a  nation,  is  the  single  circum- 
stance which  distinguishes  them  so  remark- 
il>ly  from  every  other  national  association. — 
To  Governor  Nicholas,    vi,  566.    (M..  1816.) 

8941.  WABDS,  Good  government  and. 
— I  have  long  contemplated  a  division  of  our 
>vvn  State  into  hundreds  or  wards,  as  the 
no  St  fundamental  measure  for  securing  good 
rovemment,  and  for  instilling  the  principles 
nd  exercise  of  good  government  into  every 
|>rc  of  every  member  of  our  commonweal.h. 

—To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  301.    (M.,  1814.) 

8942.  WABDSy  Primary  schools  and. — 
>ne  of  the  principal  objects  in  my  endeavors 
-D  get  our  counties  divided  into  wards,  is 
ne  establishment  of  a  primary  school  in  each 
of  them].— To  John  Taylor,  vii,  17.  Ford 
D-,  X,  51-    (M..  1816.) 


8943.  WARDS,  Size  of. — I  hope  [the  con- 
vention to  amend  the  Virginia  Constitution] 
will  adopt  the  subdivision  of  our  counties  into 
wards.  The  former  may  be  estimated  at  an 
average  of  twenty-four  miles  square;  the 
latter  should  be  about  six  miles  square  each, 
and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  your 
Saxon  Alfred.  ♦  ♦  *  The  wit  of  men  can- 
not devise  a  more  solid  basis  for  a  free,  du- 
rable, and  well-administered  republic. — To 
John  Cartwright.    vii,  357.    (M.,  1824.) 

8944.  WABDS,  Vital  principle.— These 
wards,  called  townships  in  New  England,  are 
the  vital  principles  of  their  governments,  and 
have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  t^e 
perfect  exercise  of  self-government,  and  for 
its  preservation. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
13.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Counties. 

8946.  WAB  OF  1812,  Acrimonious.— 
The  exasperation  produced  ♦  •  ♦  by  the 
late  war  ♦  *  ♦  is  great  with  you  [Great 
Britain],  as  I  judge  from  your  newspapers;  and 
greater  with  us,  as  I  see  myself.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  war 
has  acted  on  us.  To  your  people  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  distant  history  only,  a  mere  war  in 
the  carnattc ;  with  us  it  has  reached  the  bosoqji 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  The  maritime 
ports  have  felt  it  in  the  conflagration  of  their 
houses  and  towns,  and  desolation  of  their 
farms;  the  borderers  in  the  massacres  and 
scalpings  of  their  husbands,  wives  and  children : 
and  the  middle  parts  in  their  personal  labors 
and  losses  in  defence  of  both  frontiers,  and  the 
revolting  scenes  they  have  there  witnessed.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  if  their  irritations  are 
extreme.  Yet  time  and  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  two  governments  may  get  over  these. — 
To  Sir  John  Sinclair,    vii,  23.    (M.,  1816.) 

8946.  WAB  OF  1812,  Benefits  of.— The 
British  war  has  left  us  in  debt;  but  that  is  a 
cheap  price  for  the  good  it  has  done  us.  The 
establishment  of  the  necessary  manufactures 
among  ourselves,  the  proof  that  our  govern- 
ment is  solid  and  can  stand  the  shock  of  war. 
and  is  superior  even  to  civil  schism,  are  pre- 
cious facts  for  us;  and  of  these  the  strongest 
proofs  were  furnished,  when,  with  four  Eastern 
States  tied  to  us,  as  dead  to  living  bodies,  all 
doubt  was  removed  as  to  the  achievements  of 
the  war,  had  it  continued.  But  its  best  effect 
has  been  the  complete  suppVession  of  party. 
The  federalists  who  were  truly  American,  and 
their  great  mass  was  so,  have  separated  from 
their  brethren  who  were  mere  Anglomen.  and 
are  received  with  cordiality  into  the  republican 
ranks. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vii.  66. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  83.     <M.,   1817.) 

8947. .    The  war  [of  1812]  has 

done  us  ♦  •  *  the  further  [good]  of  as- 
suring the  world,  that  although  attached  to 
peace  from  a  sense  of  its  blessings,  we  will  meet 
war  when  it  is  made  necessary. — To  Marquis 
DE  Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  x,  84.  (M., 
1817.) 

8948.  WAB  OF  1812,  British  expecta- 
tions in. — Earl  Bathhurst  [in  his  speech  in 
Parliament]  shuffles  together  chaotic  ideas 
merely  to  darken  and  cover  the  views  of  the 
ministers  in  protracting  the  war;  the  truth  be- 
ing, that  they  expected  to  give  us  an  exemplary 
scourging,  to  separate  us  from  the  States  east 
of  the  Hudson,  take  for  their  Indian  allies  those 
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west  of  the  Ohio,  placing  three  hundred  thou- 
sand American  citizens  under  the  government 
of  the  savages,  and  to  leave  the  residuum  a 
powerless  enemy,  if  not  submissive  subjects.  I 
cannot  conceive  what  is  the  use  of  your  Bedlam 
when  such  men  are  out  of  it.  And  yet  that 
such  were  their  views  we  have  in  evidence, 
under  the  hand  of  their  Secretary  of  State  in 
Henry's  case,  and  of  their  Commissioners  at 
Ghent. — To  Mr.  Maury,  vi,  471.  (M.,  June 
1815.) 

8949.  WAB  OF  1812,  Causes  of.— It  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  ♦  ♦  *  [should]  say  that  "the 
aggression  which  led  to  the  war,  was  from  the 
United  States,  not  from  England  *'.  Is  there  a 
person  in  the  world  who,  knowing  the  circum- 
stances, thinks  this?  The  acts  which  produced 
the  war  were,  ist.  the  impressment  of  our  citi- 
zens by  their  ships  of  war,  and,  2d,  the  Orders  of 
Council  forbidding  our  vessels  to  trade  with  any 
country  but  England,  without  going  to  England 
to  obtain  a  special  license.  On  the  first  subject 
the  British  minister  declared  to  our  Charge, 
Mr.  Russel,  that  this  practice  of  their  ships 
of  war  would  not  be  discontinued^  and  that  no 
admissible  arrangement  could  be  proposed ;  and 
as  to  the  second,  the  Prince  Regent,  by  his 
proclamation  of  April  21st,  1812,-  declared  in 
effect  solemnly  that  he  would  not  revoke  the 
Orders  of  Council  as  to  us,  on  the  ground  that 
Bonaparte  had  revoked  his  decrees  as  to  us  : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  continue  under 
them  until  Bonaparte  should  revoke  as  to  all 
the  world.  These  categorical  and  definite  an- 
swers put  an  end  to  negotiation,  and  were  a 
declaration  of  a  continuance  of  the  war  in 
which  they  had  already  taken  from  us  one  thou- 
sand ships  and  six  thousand  seamen.  We  de- 
termined then  to  defend  ourselves,  and  to  op- 
pose further  hostilities  by  war  on  our  side  also. 
Now,  had  we  taken  one  thousand  British  ships 
and  six  thousand  of  her  seamen  without  any 
declaration  of  war,  would  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley have  considered  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Great  Britain  as  an  aggression  on  her  part? 
They  say  we  denied  their  maritime  rights.  We 
never  denied  a  single  one.  It  was  their  taking 
our  citizens,  native  as  well  as  naturalized,  for 
which  we  went  into  war,  and  because  they  for- 
bade us  to  trade  with  any  nation  without  enter- 
ing and  paying  duties  in  their  ports  on  both  the 
outward  and  inward  cargo.  Thus,  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  cotton  from  Savannah  to  St.  Mary's, 
and  take  returns  in  fruits,  for  example,  our 
vessel  was  to  go  to  England,  enter  and  pay  a 
duty  on  her  cottons  there,  return  to  St.  Mary's, 
then  go  back  to  England  to  enter  and  pay  a  duty 
on  her  fruits,  and  then  return  to  Savannah, 
after  crossing  the  Atlantic  four  times,  and  pay- 
ing tributes  on  both  cargoes  to  England,  inr 
stead  of  the  direct  passage  of  a  few  hours. 
And  the  taking  ships  for  not  doing  this,  the 
Marquis  says,  is  no  aggression. — To  Mr.  Mau- 
ry,    vi,  470.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

8950.  WAB  OF  1812,  Conquest  and. — 

The  war.  undertaken,  on  both  sides,  to  settle 
the  questions  of  impressment,  and  the  Orders 
of  Council,  now  that  these  are  done  away  by 
events,  is  declared  by  Great  Britain  to  have 
changed  its  object,  and  to  have  become  a  war 
of  conquest,  to  be  waged  until  she  conquers 
from  us  our  fisheries,  the  province  of  Maine, 
the  Lakes,  States  and  territories  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  in 
other  words,  till  she  reduces  us  to  unconditional 
submission.  On  our  part,  then,  we  ought  to 
propose,  as  a  counterchange  of  object,  the  es- 
ta])lishment  of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 


Sorel  northwardly,  as  the  western  boundary  of 
all  her  possessions. — To  President  Madison. 
vi,  391.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  489.     (M.,  Oct.  1814.) 

8961.  WAB  OP  1812,  Declaration  of.— 
War  was  declared  on  June  i8th,  thirty  years 
after  the  signature  of  our  peace  in  1782. 
♦  •  *  It  is  not  ten  years  since  Great  Britain 
began  a  series  of  insults  and  injuries  which 
would  have  been  met  with  war  in  the  thresho  d 
by  any  European  power.  This  course  has  Uee.i 
unremittingly  followed  up  by  increased  wrongs, 
with  glimmerings,  indeed,  of  peaceable  redress, 
just  sufficient  to  keen  us  in  quiet,  till  she  has 
had  the  impudence  at  length  to  extinguish  even 
these  glimmerings  by  open  avowal.  This  would 
not  have  been  borne  so  long,  but  that  France 
has  kept  pace  with  England  in  iniquity  of  prin- 
ciple, although  not  in  the  power  of  inflicting 
wrongs  on  us.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  a  foe 
between  them  has  spared  us  many  years  of  war. 
and  enabled  us  to  enter  into  it  with  less  debt 
more  strength  and  preparation. — To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  67.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  361.  (M., 
June    1812.) 

8952. .     [The  declaration  of  war 

was]  accompanied  with  immediate  offers  of 
peace  on  simply  doing  us  justice.  These  offers 
were  made  through  Russel,  through  Admiral 
Warren,  through  the  government  of  Canada, 
and  the  mediation  proposed  by  her  best  friend 
Alexander,  and  the  greatest  enemy  of  Bona- 
parte, was  accepted  without  hesitation. — ^To 
Dr.  George  Logan,  vi,  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix 
422.     (M.,  Oct.   1813.) 

8953.  WAB  OF  1812,  Grounds  of.— The 
essential  grounds  of  the  war  were,  first,  the 
Orders  of  Council ;  and,  secondly,  the  impress- 
ment of  our  citizens  (for  I  put  out  of  sieht 
from  the  love  of  peace  the  multiplied  insults 
on  our  government  and  aggressions  on  our  com- 
merce, with  which  our  pouch,  like  the  Indian*s, 
had  long  been  filled  to  the  mouth).  What  im- 
mediately produced  the  declaration  was,  ist,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Prince  Regent  that  he 
would  never  repeal  the  Orders  of  Council  as  to 
us,  until  Bonaparte  should  have  revoked  his 
decrees  as  to  all  other  nations  as  well  as  ours: 
and  2d,  the  declaration  of  his  minister  to  ours 
that  no  arrangement  whatever  could  be  devised, 
admissible  in  lieu  of  impressment.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  misfortune  that  they  did  not  know 
themselves  at  the  date  of  this  silly  and  insolent 
proclamation,  that  within  one  month  they  would 
repeal  the  Orders,  and  that  we,  at  the  date  of 
our  declaration,  could  not  know  of  the  repeal 
which  was  then  going  on  one  thousand  leagues 
distant.  Their  determinations,  as  declared  by 
themselves,  could  alone  guide  us,  and  they  shut 
the  door  on  all  further  negotiation,  throwing 
down  to  us  the  gauntlet  of  war  or  submission 
as  the  only  alternatives.  We  cannot  blame  th« 
government  for  choosing  that  of  war,  because 
certainly  the  great  majority  of  the  natKni 
thought  it  ought  to  be  chosen. — To  Willi  \m 
Short,     vi.  398.     (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

8954.  WAB  OF  1812,  Hartford  conven- 
tion and.— The  negotiators  at  Ghent  arc 
agreed  now  on  every  point  save  one,  the  de- 
mand and  cession  of  a  portion  of  Maine.  Thi« 
it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  yielded  by  us.  nor 
deemed  by  them  an  object  for  continuing  a  war 
so  expensive,  so  injurious  to  their  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  so  odious  in  the  eves  oi 
the  world.  But  it  is  a  thread  to  hold  by  unt  ? 
they  can  hear  the  result,  not  of  the  Conere^^ 
of  Vienna,  but  of  Hartford.  When  they  ^hal 
know  as  they  will  know,  that  nothing  will  lie 
done   there,   they   will   let   go   their   hoM.    and 
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complete  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  agreeing 
to  the  status  ante  bellum.  Indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future,  which  was 
our  motto  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  must  be 
adjourned  to  another,  when,  disarmed  and  bank- 
rupt, our  enemy  shall  be  less  able  to  insult  and 
plunder  the  world  with  impunity. — To  M.  Cor- 
REA.  vi,  407.  (M.,  18 14.)  See  Hartford 
Convention. 

8955.  WAB  OF  1812,  Justifiable— 
[Great  Britain  threw]  down  to  us  the  gauntlet 
of  war  or  submission  as  the  only  alternatives. 
We  cannot  blame  the  government  for  choosing 
that  of  war,  because  certainly  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  thought  it  ought  to  be  chosen,  not 
that  they  were  to  gain  by  it  in  dollars  and 
cents ;  all  men  know  that  war  is  a  losing  game 
to  both  parties.  But  they  know,  also,  that  if 
they  did  not  resist  encroachment  at  some  point, 
all  will  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  more 
would  then  be  lost  even  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
submission  than  resistance.  It  is  the  case  of 
giving  a  part  to  save  the  whole,  a  limb  to  save 
life.  It  is  the  melancholy  law  of  human  socie- 
ties to  be  compelled  sometimes  to  choose  a  great 
evil  in  order  to  ward  off  a  greater ;  to  deter  their 
neighbors  from  rapine  by  making  it  cost  them 
more  than  honest  gains.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Had  we 
adopted  the  other  alternative  of  submission, 
no  mortal  can  tell  what  the  cost  would  have 
been.  I  consider  the  war  then  as  entirely  justi- 
fiable on  our  part,  although  I  am  still  sensible 
it  is  a  deplorable  misfortune  to  us. — To  Will- 
iam Short,     vi,  399.     (M..  Nov.  1814.) 

8956.  WAB    OF    1812,    LesBons   of.— I 

consider  the  war  as  made  ♦  ♦  •  for  just 
causes,  and  its  dispensation  as  providential,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  exercised  our  patriotism  and 
submission  to  order,  has  planted  and  invigo- 
rated among  us  arts  of  urgent  necessity,  has 
manifested  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  our 
republican  institutions,  and  the  excellence  of  a 
representative  democracy  compared  with  the 
misrule  of  kings,  has  rallied  the  opinions  of 
mankind  to  the  natural  rights  of  expatriation, 
and  of  a  common  property  in  the  ocean,  and 
raised  us  to  that  grade  in  the  scale  of  nations 
which  the  bravery  and  liberality  of  our  citizen 
soldiers,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  wisdom  of  our 
institutions  and  their  observance  of  justice, 
entitled  us  to  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. — To 
Mr.  Wendover.     vi,  444.     (M.,  1815.) 

8957.  WAB  OF  1812,  Markets  and.— 
To  keep  the  war  popular,  we  must  keep  open  the 
markets.  As  long  as  good  prices  can  be  had, 
the  people  will  support  the  war  cheerfully. — To 
James  Ronaldson.  vi,  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  372. 
( M..  Jan.  1813.) 

8958.  WAB  OF  1812,  MiBrepresented.— 
England  has  misrepresented  to  all  Europe  this 
j^round  of  the  war  [of  18 12].  She  has  called 
it  a  new  pretension,  set  up  since  the  repeal  of 
her  Orders  of  Council.  She  knows  there  has 
never  been  a  moment  of  suspension  of  our  rec- 
lamation against  it,  from  General  Washinston's 
time  inclusive,  to  the  present  day;  and  that  it 
is  distinctly  stated  in  our  declaration  of  war, 
as  one  of  its  principal  causes. — To  Madame  de 
Stael.     vi,  118.     (M.,  May  1813.) 

8959. .     She  has  pretended   we 

have  entered  into  the  war  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  free  bottoms,  free  goods  ",  or  to  pro- 
tect her  seamen  against  her  own  rights  over 
them.  We  contend  for  neither  of  these. — 
To  Madame  de  Stael.    vi.  118.     (May  1813.) 

8960. .    She    pretends    we    are 

partial   to   France;   that  we  have   observed  a 


fraudulent  and  unfaithful  neutrality  between 
her  and  her  enemy.  She  knows  this  to  be  false, 
and  that  if  there  has  been  any  inequality  in 
our  proceedings  towards  the  belligerents,  it  has 
been  in  her  favor.  Her  ministers  are  in  pos- 
session of  full  proofs  of  this.  Our  accepting 
at  once,  and  sincerely,  the  mediation  ot  the 
virtuous  Alexander,  their  greatest  friend,  and 
the  most  aggravated  enemy  of  Bonaparte,  suf- 
ficiently proves  whether  we  have  partialities  on 
the  side  of  her  enemy.  I  sincerely  pray  that 
this  mediation  may  produce  a  iust  peace. — To 
Madame  de  Stael.    vi,  119.     (May  1813.) 

8961.  WAB  OF  1812,  Prolon^tion  of. 

—As  soon  as  we  heard  of  her  partial  repeal  of 
her  Orders  of  Council,  we  oflFered  instantly  to 
suspend  hostilities  by  an  armistice,  if  she  would 
suspend  her  impressments,  and  meet  us  in  ar- 
rangements for  securing  our  citizens  against 
them.  She  refused  to  do  it,  because  impracti- 
cable by  any  arrangement,  as  she  pretends ;  but, 
in  truth,  because  a  body  of  sixty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  seamen  in  the  world,  which 
we  possess,  is  too  great  a  resource  for  manning 
her  exaggerated  navy,  to  be  relinquished,  as 
long  as  she  can  keep  it  open.  Peace  is  in  her 
hand,  whenever  she  will  renounce  the  practice 
of  aggression  on  the  persons  of  our  citizens. 
If  she  thinks  it  worth  eternal  war,  eternal  war 
we  must  have.  She  alleges  that  the  sameness 
of  language,  of  manners,  of  appearance,  renders 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  us  from  her  sub- 
jects. But  because  we  speak  English,  and  look 
like  them,  are  we  to  be  punished?  Are  free 
and  independent  men  to  be  submitted  to  their 
bondage? — To  Madame  de  Stael.  vi,  118. 
(May  1813.) 

8062.  WAB    OF    1812,    Frovocation.^ 

Nothing  but  the  total  prostration  of  all  moral 
principle  could  Have  produced  the  enormities 
which  have  forced  us  at  length  into  the  war. 
On  one  hand,  a  ruthless  tyrant,  drenching  Eu- 
rope in  blood  to  obtain  through  future  time  the 
character  of  the  destroyer  of  mankind;  on  the 
other,  a  nation  of  buccaneers,  urged  by  sordid 
avarice,  and  embarked  in  the  flagitious  enter- 
prise of  seizing  to  itself  the  maritime  resources 
and  rights  of  all  other  nations,  have  left  no 
means  of  peace  to  reason  and  moderation.  And 
yet  there  are  beings  among  us  who  think  we 
ought  still  to  have  acquiesced.  As  if  while 
full  war  was  waging  on  one  side,  we  could 
lose  by  making  some  reprisal  on  the  other. — To 
Henry   Middleton.     vi,   91.     (M.,  Jan.   181 3.) 

8963.  WAB  OF  1812,  Beparation  and. 
— The  sword  once  drawn,  full  justice  must  be 
done.  "  Indemnification  for  the  past  and  se- 
curity for  the  future "  should  be  painted  on 
our  banners.  For  one  thousand  ships  taken, 
and  six  thousand  seamen  impressed,  give  us 
Canada  for  indemnification,  and  the  only  se- 
curity they  can  give  us  against  their  Henrys, 
and  the  savages,  and  agree  that  the  American 
flag  shall  protect  the  persons  of  those  sailing 
under  it.  both  parties  exchanging  engagements 
that  neither  will  receive  the  seamen  of  the  other 
on  board  their  vessels.  This  done,  I  should  be 
for  peace  with  England,  and  then  war  with 
France.  One  at  a  time  is  enough,  and  in  fight- 
ing the  one  we  heed  the  harbors  of  the  other 
for  our  prizes. — To  Mr.  Wright,  vi,  78.  (M., 
Aug.  1812.) 

8964.  WAB  OF  1812,  Victory  and  de- 
feat.— Perhaps  this  Russian  mediation  may 
cut  short  the  history  of  the  present  war,  and 
leave  to  us  the  laurels  of  the  sea,  while  our 
enemies  are  bedecked  with  those  of  the  land. 
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This  would  be  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  ex- 
pected, and  perhaps  of  what  was  to  be  wished. 
— To  William  Duane.  vi,  no.  (M.,  April 
1813.) 

8966. .    I     rejoice    exceedingly 

that  our  war  with  England  was  single-handea. 
In  that  of  the  Revolution,  we  had  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  on  our  side,  and  the  credit 
of  its  success  was  given  .to  them.  On  the  late 
occasion,  unprepared,  and  unexpecting  war,  we 
were  compelled  to  declare  it,  and  to  receive  the 
attack  of  England,  just  issuing  from  a  general 
war,  fully  armed,  and  freed  from  all  other  en- 
emies, and  have  not  only  made  her  sick  of  it, 
but  glad  to  prevent  by  peace,  the  capture  of  her 
adjacent  possessions,  which  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns more  would  infallibly  have  made  ours. 
She  has  found  that  we  can  do  her  more  injury 
than  any  other  enemy  on  earth,  and  hencefor- 
ward will  better  estimate  the  value  of  our  peace. 
— To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi.  466.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
521.     (M.   1815.)     See  Impressment. 

8966.  WAB  (Prisoners  of).  Comfort  of. 
—Is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that,  though  in 
captivity,  his  wishes  and  comforts  are  to  be 
disregarded  and  even  crossed?  I  think  not. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  War  as  much  as  possible.  The  prac- 
tice, therefore,  of  modern  nations,  of  treating 
captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity, 
is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation,  but  real- 
ly interesting  to  all  the  world,  friends,  foes  and 
neutrals. — To  Governor  Henry,  i,  218.  Ford 
ED.,   ii,    176.     (Alb.,    1779') 

8967.  WAB   (Prisoners  of).   Exchange 

of. — I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  negotiatioins 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  have  proved  abor- 
tive, as  well  from  a  desire  to  see  tne  necessary 
distresses  of  war  alleviated  in  every  possible 
inFtance,  as  that  I  am  sensible  how  far  yourself 
and  family  are  interested  in  it.  Against  this, 
however,  is  to  be  weighed  the  possibility  that  we 
may  again  have  a  pleasure  we  should  otherwise, 
perhaps,  never  have  had — that  of  seeing  you 
again.* — To  General  de  Riedesel.  i,  241. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  303.     (R.,  1780.) 

8968.  WAB  (Prisoners  of).  Health  of. — 
The  health  [of  the  British  prisoners]  is  also 
of  importance.  I  would  not  endeavor  to  show 
that  their  lives  are  valuable  to  us,  because  it 
would  suppose  a  possibility,  that  humanity  was 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest 
only  attended  to. — To  Governor  Henry,  i, 
218.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  175.     (Alb.,  1779.) 

8969.  WAB  (Prisoners  of),  Belief  of.— 

Be  assured  there  is  nothing  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  your  country  which  we  shall  not,  at  all 
times,  be  ready  to  do  for  the  relief  of  yourself 
and  companions  in  captivity.  We  know  that 
ardent  spirit  and  hatred  for  tyranny,  which 
brought  you  into  your  present  situation,  will 
enable  you  to  bear  up  against  it  with  the  firm- 
ness which  has  distinguished  you  as  a  soldier, 
and  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day 
when  events  shall  take  place  against  which  the 
wounded  spirits  of  your  enemies  will  find  no 
comfort,  even  from  reflections  on  the  most  re- 
fined   of   the   cruelties   with   which   they   have 

•  General  Riedesel,  commander  of  the  Hessian 
troops,  captured  at  Saratoj?**  was  among  the  pris- 
oners sent  to  Albemarle,  in  1770,  and,  with  many  of 
his  fellow  ofKcers,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Monti- 
cello,  They  all  expressed  their  deep  obligations  to 
Jefferson  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  them  and 
the  efforts  made  by  him  to  lighten  the  hardships  of 
their  captivity. --EDITOR. 


glutted  themselves.* — To  Colonel  George 
Matthews,  i,  235.  Ford  ed.,.  ii,  264.  (Wg.. 
1779.) 

8970.  WAB  (FrlBoners  of).  Treatment 
of. — We  think  ourselves  justified  in  Governor 
Hamilton's  strict  confinement  on  the  general 
principle  of  national  retaliation.  ♦  *  *  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to 
call  for  exemplary  punishment  on  him  person- 
ally. In  saying  this  I  have  not  so  much  in  view 
his  particular  cruelties  to  our  citizens,  prisoners 
with  him,  *  *  •  as  the  general  nature  of 
the  service  he  undertook  at  Detroit,  and  the 
extensive  exercise  of  cruelties  which  it  in- 
volved. Those  who  act  together  in  war  are 
answerable  for  each  other.  No  distinction  can 
be  made  between  principal  and  ally  by  those 
against  whom  the  war  is  waged.     He  who  em- 

Eloys  another  to  do  a  deed  makes  the  deed 
is  own.  If  he  calls  in  the  hand  of  the  assassin' 
or  murderer,  himself  becomes  the  assassin  or 
murderer.  The  known  rule  of  warfare  of  the 
Indian  savages  is  an  indiscriminate  butchery  01 
men,  women  and  children.  These  savages, 
under  this  well  known  character,  are  employed 
by  the  British  nation  as  allies  in  the  war 
against  the  Americans.  Governor  Hamilton 
undertakes  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  war.  In 
the  execution  of  that  undertaking,  he  associates 
small  parties  of  the  whites  under  his  immediate 
command  with  large  parties  of  the  savages,  and 
sends  them  to  act,  sometimes  jointly,  and  some- 
times separately,  not  against  our  forts  or 
armies  in  the  field,  but  the  farming  settlements 
on  our  frontiers.  Governor  Hamilton  is  him- 
self the  butcher  of  men,  women  and  children. 
I  will  not  say  to  what  length  the  fair  rules  of 
war  would  extend  the  right  of  punishment 
against  him ;  but  I  am  sure  that  confinement 
under  its  strictest  circumstance^^  for  Indian 
devastation  and  massacre  must  be  deemed 
lenity. — To  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Ford  ed..  ii. 
249.     (1779.) 

8071.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Appro- 
priations. — We  cannot  suppose  Congress  in- 
tended to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  large,  for  all  the  avenues  in  Washington 
and  roads  in  Columbia. — To  Robert  Brent,  v. 
50.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  33.     (W..  1807.) 

8072.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Attach- 
ment  to. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  part 
with  the  society  in  which  I  have  lived  here.  It 
has  been  the  source  of  much  happiness  to  me 
during  my  residence  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  I  owe  it  much  for  its  kind  dispositions.  I 
shall  ever  feel  a  high  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  an  affectionate  attachment  to  its 
inhabitants. — R.  to  A.  Citizens  op  Washing- 
ton,    viii,  158.     (  March  4,  1809.) 

8073.  WASHINGTON  (City),  British 
capture  of.— In  the  late  events  at  Washing- 
ton I  have  felt  so  much  for  you  that  I  cannot 
withhold  the  expression  of  my  sympathie<. 
For  although  every  reasonable  man  must  be 
sensible  that  all  you  can  do  is  to  order,  that 
execution  must  depend  on  others,  and  failures 
be  imputed  to  them  alone;  yet  I  know  that 
when  such  failures  happen  they  afflict  even 
those  who  have  done  everything  they  could  to 
prevent  them.  Had  General  Washington  him- 
self been  now  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  the 
same  event  would  probably  have  happened. 
We  all  remember  the  disgraces  which  befell  us 
in  his  time  in  a  trifling  war  with  one  or  two 
petty  tribes  of  Indians,  in   which  two   armies 

♦  Colonel  Matthews  was  an  American  officer  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Jefferson  was  Governor  of 
Virginia.— Editor. 
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were  cut  off  by  not  half  their  numbers.  Every 
one  knew,  and  I  personally  knew,  because  I  was 
then  of  his  council,  that  no  blame  was  impu- 
table to  him,  and  that  his  officers  alone  were 
the  cause  of  the  disasters.  They  must  now  do 
the  same  justice. — To  President  Madison,  vi, 
385.     (M.,  Sep.   1814.) 

8974. .     [The    incendiarism    at 

Washington]  enlists  the  feelings  of  the  world 
on  our  side ;  and  the  advantage  of  public  opin- 
ion is  like  that  of  the  weather-gauge  in  a  naval 
action.  In  Europe,  the  transient  possession  of 
our  capital  can  be  no  disgrace.  Nearly  every 
capital  there  was  in  possession  of  its  enemy: 
some  often  and  long.  But  diabolical  as  they 
paint  that  enemy,  he  burned  neither  public 
edifices  nor  private  dwellings.  It  was  reserved 
for  England  to  show  that  Bonaparte,  in  atro- 
city, was  an  infant  to  their  ministers  and  their 
generals.  They  are  taking  his  place  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  and  have  turned  into  our  channel 
all  its  good  will.  This  will  be  worth  the  mil- 
lion of  dollars  their  conflagration  will  cost  us. 
— To  James  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
496.     ^M.,  Jan.  18x5.) 

8976. .    The  embarrassments  at 

Washington  in  August  last,  I  expected  would 
be  great  in  any  state  of  things ;  but  they  proved 
greater  than  expected.  I  never  doubted  that 
the  plans  of  the  President  were  wise  and  suf- 
ficient. Their  failure  we  all  impute,  x,  to  the 
insubordinate  temper  of  Armstrong;  and  2,  to 
the  indecision  of  Winder.  However,  it  end's 
well.  It  mortifies  ourselves  and  so  may  check, 
perhaps,  the  silly  boasting  spirit  of  our  news- 
papers.— To  James  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford 
ED..^  ix,  496.     (M.,  Jan.  181  sO 

8976. .    I  set  down  the  coup  de 

main  at  Washington  as  more  disgraceful  to 
England  than  to  us. — To  W.  H.  Crawford. 
vi,  418.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  502.     (M.,  181 5.) 

8977.  .     The    transaction    has 

helped  rather  than  hurt  us,  by  arousing  the 
general  indignation  of  our  country,  and  by 
marking  to  the  world  of  Europe,  the  Vandal- 
ism and  brutal  character  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. It  has  merely  served  to  immortalize 
their  infamy. — To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vi, 
424.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  508.  (M.,  18x5.)  See  Cap- 
itol. 

8978.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Building 
line. — I  doubt  much  whether  the  obligation  to 
build  the  houses  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
street,  contributes  to  its  beauty.  It  produces  a 
disgusting  monotony;  all  persons  make  this 
complaint  against  Philadelphia.  The  contrary 
practice  varies  the  appearance,  and  is  much 
more  convenient  to  the  inhabitants. — Federal 
Capital  Opinion,  vii,  513.  Ford  ed.,  v,  253. 
(17^0.) 

8979.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Founda- 
tion of. — As  to  the  future  residence  of  Con- 
gress, I  can  give  you  an  account  only  from  the 
information  of  others,  all  this  having  taken 
place  before  my  arrival  [in  Philadelphia]. 
Congress,  it  seems,  thought  it  best  to  generalize 
their  first  determination  by  putting  questions 
on  the  several  rivers  on  which  it  had  been  pro- 
posed that  they  should  fix  their  residence.  The 
Hudson  river,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Potomac. 
were  accordingly  offered  to  the  vote.  The  first 
obtained  scarcely  any  votes;  the  Delaware  ob- 
tained seven.  This,  of  course,  put  the  Potomac 
out  of  the  way ;  and  the  Delaware  being  once 
determined  on,  there  was  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  spot.  The 
Falls  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  States  pres- 


ent, except  Pennsylvania,  which  was  for  Gcr- 
mantown,  and  Delaware,  which  was  for  Wil- 
mington. As  to  the  latter,  it  appeared  that  she 
had  been  induced  to  vote  for  the  Delaware  on 
the  single  idea  of  getting  Congress  to  Wilming- 
ton, and  that  being  disappointed  in  this,  they 
would  not  wish  them  on  that  river  at  all,  but 
would  prefer  Georgetown  to  any  other  place. 
This  being  discovered,  the  Southern  delegates, 
at  a  subsequent  day,  brought  on  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  question,  and  obtained  a  determina- 
tion that  Congress  should  sit  one-half  of  their 
time  at  Georgetown,  and  that  till  all  accommo- 
dations should  be  provided  there,  Annapolis 
should  be  substituted  in  its  place.  This  was 
considered  by  some  as  a  compromise ;  by  others 
as  only  unhinging  the  first  determination  and 
leaving  the  whole  matter  open  for  discussion 
at  some  future  day.  It  was  in  fact  a  rally,  and 
making  a  drawn  battle  of  what  had  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  decided  against  us. — To  Governor 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  340.  (Pa., 
Nov.  1783.) 

8980. .    I  take  the  following  to 

be  the  disposition  of  the  several  States:  The 
four  Eastern  States  are  for  any  place  in  prefer- 
ence to  Philadelphia,  the  more  northern  it  is, 
however,  the  more  agreeable  to  them.  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire  are  for  the  Falls  of 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania  is  for  Germantown 
first,  and  next  for  the  Falls  of  Delaware.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Philadelphia  had  no  attention 
as  a  permanent  seat.  Delaware  is  for  Wilming- 
ton ;  but  for  Georgetown  in  preference  to  the 
Falls  of  Delaware,  or  any  other  situation  which 
[may]  attract  the  trade  of  their  river.  Mary- 
land is  for  Annapolis,  and  the  smallest  hope  for 
this  will  sacrifice  a  certainty  for  Georgetown. 
Virginia,  every  place  southward  of  Potomac 
being  disregarded  by  the  States  as  every  place 
north  of  the  Delaware,  saw  it  would  be  useless 
to  consider  her  interests  as  to  more  southern 
positions.  The  Falls  of  Potomac  will  probably, 
therefore,  unite  the  wishes  of  the  whole  State. 
If  this  fails,  Annapolis  and  the  Falls  of  Dela- 
ware are  then  the  candidates.  Were  the  con- 
venience of  the  delegates  alone  to  be  considered, 
or  the  general  convenience  to  government  in 
their  transaction  of  business  with  Congress, 
Annapolis  would  be  preferred  without  hesita- 
tion. But  those  who  respect  commercial  ad- 
vantages more  than  the  convenience  of  individ- 
uals, will  probably  think  that  every  position 
on  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  or  any  of  its  waters, 
is  to  be  dreaded  by  Virginia,  as  it  may  attract 
the  trade  of  that  bay  and  make  us,  with  respect 
to  Maryland.,  what  Delaware  State  is  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Considering  the  residence  of  Con- 
gress, therefore,  as  it  mav  influence  trade,  if 
we  cannot  obtain  it  on  the  Potomac,  it  seems 
to  be  our  interest  to  bring  it  past  all  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  three 
Southern  States  are  for  the  most  southern  situ- 
ation. It  should  be  noted  that  New  Hampshire 
and  Georgia  were  absent  on  the  decisions  of 
these  questions,  but  considering  their  interests 
would  be  directly  opposite,  it  was  thought  their 
joint  presence  or  absence  would  not  change  the 
result.  From  the  preceding  state  of  the  views 
of  the  several  members  of  our  Union,  your 
Excellency  will  be  enabled  to  judge  what  will 
be  the  probable  determination  on  any  future  re- 
vision of  the  present  plan.  The  establishment 
of  new  States  will  be  friendly  or  adverse  to 
Georgetown  according  to  their  situation.  If  a 
State  be  first  laid  off  on  the  Lakes,  it  will  add  a 
vote  to  the  northern  scale;  if  on  the  Ohio,  it 
will  add  one  to  the  southern. — To  Governor 
Benjamin  Harrlson.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  342.  (Pa., 
Nov.   1783) 
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doubt  that  you  were  much  happier  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  than  you  will  be  at  New  York. 
But  there  was  nobody  so  well  qualified  as  your- 
self to  put  our  new  machine  into  a  regular 
course  ox  action ;  nobody^  the  authority  of  whose 
name  could  have  so  effectually  crushed  oppo- 
sition at  home,  and  produced  respect  abroad.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice 
on  your  part.  Your  measure  of  fame  was  full 
to  the  brim ;  and,  therefore,  you  have  nothing 
to  gain.  But  there  are  cases  where  it  is  a  duty 
to  risk  all  against  nothing,  and  I  believe  this  was 
exactly  the  case.  We  may  presume,  too,  accord- 
ing to  every  rule  of  probability,  that  after  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  good,  you  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  nothing  but  private  repose. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,  iii,  30.  Ford  ed.,  v,  94. 
(P.,   May   1789.) 

9029.  WASHINGTON  (Georgre),  Presi- 
dential reelig^ibility  and. — The  perpetual 
reeligibility  of  the  same  President  will  probably 
not  be  cured  during  the  life  of  General  Wash- 
ington. His  merit  has  blinded  our  countrymen 
to  the  danger  of  making  so  important  an  officer 
reeligible.  I  presume  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
against  him  in  the  United  States. — To  William 
Carmichael.     ii,  465.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

9030.  WASHINGTON  (Georpre),  Pru- 
dent.— The  prudence  of  the  President  is  an 
anchor  of  safety  to  us. — To  Nicholas  Lewis. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  282.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

9031.  WASHINGTON  (Georsre),  Bepub- 

licanism  of.— It  is  fortunate  that  our  first 
Executive  Magistrate  is  purely  and  zealously 
republican.  We  cannot  expect  all  his  successors 
to  be  so,  and  therefore,  should  avail  ourselves 
the  present  day  to  establish  principles  and  ex- 
amples which  may  fence  us  against  future  here- 
sies preached  now,  to  be  practiced  hereafter. — 
To  Harry  Innes.  iii,  224.  Ford  ed.,  v,  300. 
(Pa.,   1791.) 

9032. .   General  Washington  was 

himself  sincerely  a  friend  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution.  His  faith  perhaps 
in  its  duration,  might  not  have  been  as  confident 
as  mine ;  but  he  repeatedly  declared  to  me.  that 
he  was  determined  it  should  have  a  fair  chance 
for  success,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  in  its  support,  against  any  attempt 
which  might  be  made  to  change  it  from  its  re- 
publican form.  He  made  th(^se  declarations  the 
oftener,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions  that 
Hamilton  had  other  views,  and  he  wished  to 
quiet  my  jealousies  on  this  subject. — To  Martin 
Van  Buren.  vii,  371.  Ford  ed.,  x,  314,  (M., 
1824.) 

9033.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Repub- 
licans and.— I  have  long  thought  it  was  best 
for  the  republican  interest  to  soothe  him  by 
flattering  where  they  could  approve  his  meas- 
ures, and  to  be  silent  where  they  disapprove, 
that  they  may  not  render  him  desperate  as  to 
their  affections,  and  entirely  indifferent  to  their 
wishes,  in  short  to  lie  on  their  oars  while  he 
remains  at  the  helm,  and  let  the  bark  drift  as 
his  will  and  a  superintending  Providence  shall 
direct. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
102.     (M.,  Jan.   1797.) 

9034.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Second 

term. — When  you  first  mentioned  to  me  your 
purpose  of  retiring  from  the  government,  though 
I  feit  all  the  magnitude  of  the  event,  I  was  in  a 
considerable  degree  silent.  I  knew  that,  to 
such  a  mind  as  yours,  persuasion  was  idle  and 
impertinent ;  that  before  forming  your  decision 


you  had  weighed  all  the  reasons  for  and  ag^z^. 
the  measure,  had  made  up  your   mind  on  f-^ 
view  of  them,  and  that  there  could  be  little  bof-e 
of   changing   the   result     Ptirsuing    my  rrf«c- 
tions,  too,  I  knew  we  were  some  day  to  trr  t.* 
walk  alone,  and  if  the  essay   should  be  xcait 
while  you  should  be  alive  and  looking  on.  »e 
should  derive  confidence  from  that  circumstaccc 
and   resource,   if   it   failed.     The    public  miDi 
too,  was  calm  and  confident,  and  therefore  it 
a   favorable  state  for  making  the   experincsit 
Had  no  change  of  circumstances   intervened.  I 
should  not,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  have  nc» 
ventured  to  propose  to  you  a  change  of  purpose. 
But  the  public  mind  is  no  longer  confident  and 
serene ;  and  that  from  causes  in  which  you  arc 
no    ways    personally    mixed.       Though    these 
causes  have  been  hackneyed  in  the  public  pap«^ 
in  detail,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  order  to  ca^cc- 
late  the  effect  they  are  capable  of  producing.  ::• 
take  a  view  of  them  in  the  mass,  giving  to  aci 
the  form,  real  or  imaginary,  under  which  ticv 
hdve  been  presented.     It  has  been  urged,  tber. 
that  the  public  debt,  greater  than  wc  can  ',zy- 
sibly  pay  before  other  causes  of  adding  new  <ldr 
to  it  will  occur,  has  been  artificially  created  U 
adding  together  the  whole  amount  of  the  debtc: 
and  creditor  sides  of  accounts,  instead  of  rr'- 
taking  their  balances,  which   could   have  hcc: 
paid  off  in  a  short  time ;  that  this  accumulatKr 
of  debt   has  taken   forever  out  of   our   po?*:' 
those  easy  sources  of  revenue  which,  applied  ^ 
the  ordinary  necessities  and  exigencies  01  c*--- 
ernment,  would  have  answered  tnem  habitual  -> 
and    covered    us    from    habitual     murroor-rJ- 
against  taxes   and   taxgatherers.   reserving  t\ 
traordinary  calls  for  those  extraordinary  occ 
sions  which  would  animate  the  people  to  en 
them  ;  that  though  the  calls  for  money  have  befc 
no  greater  than  we  must  expect  generally,  t.- 
the  same  or  equivalent  exigencies,  yet  we  nr 
already  obliged  to  strain  the  impost  till  it  prf 
duces   clamor,   and   will   produce    evasion  *r 
war  on  our  own  citizens  to  collect  it.  and  c\r 
to  resort  to  an  excise  law  of  most  odious  cbi: 
acter  with  the  people,  partial  in  its  operar. 
unproductive  unless  enforced  by  arbitrarr  ■-- 
vexatious  means,  and  committing  the  author : 
of  the  government  in  parts  where  resistanc«  ^ 
most  probable   and   coercion   least    practical  • 
They  cite  propositions  in  Congress,  and  suspxt 
other  projects  on  foot  still  to  mcrease  the  niai? 
of  debt.     They  say,  that  by  borrowing  at  t* 
thirds  of  the  interest,  we  might  have  paid  r 
the  principal  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  :  but  <  ~ 
from  this  we  are  precluded  by  its  being  irsi- 
irredeemable   but    m    small   portions    and     :rr 
terms ;  that  this  irredeemable  quality  was  ?^^^ 
it  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  inviting  its  tnr* 
fer  to  foreign  countries.     They  predict  that  tr- 
transfer  of  the  principal,  when  completed.  * 
occasion   an   exportation   of   three    million^   - 
dollars   annually   for   the   interest,    a    dra**-   • 
coin,  of  which  as  there  have  been  no  exarrc^k? 
no  calculation  can  be  made  of  its  consequence 
that  the  banishment  of  our  coin  will  be  cosi:*'. 
cated  by  the  creation  of  ten  millions  of  •^3'»  ' 
money,  in  the  form  of  bank  bills  now  t<<'-- 
into   circulation.     They   think    that    the   ter 
twelve  per  cent,  annual  profit  paid  to  the  leaifr- 
of  this  paper  medium  taken  out  of  the  pocko 
of  the  people,  who  would  have  had  with-MJt   ' 
terest  the  coin  it  is  banishing ;  that  all  the  ca^ 
ital   employed   in   paper   speculation    is   bar-. 
and  useless,  producing,  like  that    on   a  par.  -c 
table,  no  accession  to  itself,  and   is  withdrawn 
from     commerce     and     agriculture,     where    ••! 
would  have  produced  addition  to    the  coraj-^ 
mass :  that  it  nourishes  in  our  citizens  habi:« 
vice  and  idleness,  instead  of  industry  and  »<: 
rahty ;  that  it  has  fiu-n:shed  efTectual  meaa«  J 
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corrupting  such  a  portion  of  the  Legislature  as 
turns  the  balance  between  the  honest  voters. 
M^hichever  way  it  is  directed:  that  this  corrupt 
squadron,  deciding  the  voice  of  the  Legislature, 
liave  manifested  their  dispositions  to  get  rid  of 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on 
:he  general  Legislature,  limitations,  on  the  faith 
>f  which,  the  States  acceded  to  that  instrument : 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  this  is  to 
jrepare  the  way  for  a  change  from  the  present 
republican  form  of  government  to  that  of  a 
Tionarchy,  of  which  the  English  constitution  is 
:o  be  the  model :  that  this  was  contemplated  by 
he  convention  is  no  secret,  because  its  parti- 
tans  have  made  none  of  it.  To  effect  it  then 
jvas  impracticable,  but  they  are  still  eager  after 
heir  object,  and  are  predisposing  everything 
or  its  ultimate  attainment.  So  many  of  them 
lave  got  into  the  Legislature,  that,  aided  by  the 
rorrupt  squadron  of  paper  dealers,  who  are  at 
heir  devotion,  the^  make  a  majority  in  both 
louses.  The  republican  party,  who  wish  to  pre- 
;erve  the  government  in  its  present  form,  are 
ewer  in  number;  they  are  fewer  even  when 
oined  by  the  two.  three,  or  half  dozen  anti-fed- 
^ralists,  who,  ttiough  they  dare  not  avow  it,  are 
;till  opposed  to  any  general  government;  but, 
>eing  less  so  to  a  republican  than  a  monarchical 
>ne,  they  naturally  join  those  whom  the^  think 
>ursuing  the  lesser  evil.  Of  all  the  mischiefs 
>bjected  to  the  system  of  measures  before  men- 
ioned,  none  is  so  afflicting  and  fatal  to  every 
lonest  hope,  as  the  corruption  of  the  Legisla- 
ure.  As  it  was  the  earliest  of  these  measures, 
t  became  the  instrument  for  producing  the  rest, 
ind  will  be  the  instrument  for  producing  in  fu- 
:ure  a  king.  lords  and  commons,  or  whatever 
^Ise  those  who  direct  it  may  choose.  With- 
Irawn  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  their 
;onstituents,  and  these  so  disposed  as  to  be 
naccessible  to  public  information,  and  particu- 
arly  to  that  of  the  conduct  of  their  own  repre- 
lentatives,  they  will  form  the  most  corrupt  gov- 
jrnment  on  earth,  if  the  means  of  their  corrup- 
ion  be  not  prevented.  The  only  hope  of  safety 
low  hangs  on  the  numerous  representation 
vhich  is  to  come  forward  the  ensuing  year. 
Some  of  the  new  members  will  be,  probably, 
rither  in  principle  or  interest,  with  the  present 
najority ;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  ^reat  mass 
vill  form  an  accession  to  the  republican  party, 
rhey  will  not  be  able  to  undo  all  which  the  two 
^receding  Legislatures,  and  especially  the  first, 
lave  done.  Public  faith  and  right  will  oppose 
his.  But  some  parts  of  the  system  may  be 
ight fully  reformed,  a  liberation  from  the  rest 
mremittingly  pursued  as  fast  as  right  will  per- 
nit.  and  the  door  shut  against  similar  commit- 
nents  of  the  nation.  Should  the  next  Legisla- 
ure  take  this  course,  it  will  draw  upon  them 
be  whole  monarchical  and  paper  interest;  but 
he  latter,  I  think,  will  not  go  all  lengths  with 
be  former,  because  creditors  will  never,  of  their 
)wn  accord,  fly  off  entirely  from  their  debtors ; 
herefore,  this  is  the  alternative  least  likely  to 
produce  convulsion.  But  should  the  majority  of 
he  new  members  be  still  in  the  same  principles 
vith  the  present,  and  show  that  we  have  nothing 
o  expect  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  prac- 
ices,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  would  be 
he  result,  nor  what  means  would  be  resorted  to 
'or  correction  of  the  evil.  True  wisdom  would 
lirect  that  they  should  be  temperate  and  pcace- 
ihle  ;  but  the  division  of  sentiment  and  interest 
lappens  unfortunately  to  be  so  geographical. 
:hat  no  mortal  man  can  say  that  what  is  most 
jv-Jse  and  temperate  would  prevail  against  what 
is  most  easy  and  obvious?  I  can  scarcely  con- 
cmplate  a  more  incalculable  evil  than  the  break- 
inR  of  the  Union  into  two  or  more  parts.  Yet 
Bvhen    we   consider    the    mass    which    opposed 


the  original  coalescence ;  when  we  consider  that 
it  lay  chiefly  in  the  Southern  quarter ;  that  the 
Legislature  have  availed  themselves  of  no  oc- 
casion of  allaying  it,  but  on  the  contrary  when- 
ever Northern  and  Southern  prejudices  have 
come  into  conflict,  the  latter  have  been  sacri- 
ficed and  the  former  soothed;  that  the  owers 
of  the  debt  are  in  the  Southern,  and  the  holders 
of  it  in  the  Northern  division :  that  the  anti- 
federal  champions  are  now  strenp^thened  in  ar- 
gument by  the  fulfillment  of  their  predictions; 
that  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  mon- 
archical federalists  themselves,  who,  having 
been  for  the  new  government  merely  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  monarchy,  have  themselves  adopt- 
ed the  very  constructions  of  the  Constitution, 
of  which,  when  advocating  its  acceptance  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people,  they  declared  it 
unsusceptible;  that  the  republican  federalists 
who  espoused  the  same  government  for  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  are  disarmed  of  their  weapons ; 
that  which  they  denied  as  prophecy,  having  now 
become  true  history,  who  can  be  sure  that  these 
things  may  not  proselyte  the  small  number 
which  was  wanting  to  place  the  majority  on  the 
other  side?  And  this  is  the  event  at  which  I 
tremble,  and  to  prevent  which  I  consider  your 
continuance  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  of  the  last 
importance.  The  confidence  of  the  whole 
Union  is  centered  in  you.  Your  being  at  the 
helm  will  be  more  than  an  answer  to  every  ar- 
gument which  can  be  used  to  alarm  and  lead  the 
people  in  any  quarter,  into  violence  and  seces- 
sion. North  and  South  will  hang  together  if 
they  have  you  to  hang  on ;  and  if  the  first  cor- 
rection of  a  numerous  representation  should  fail 
in  its  effect,  your  presence  will  give  time  for 
trying  others,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Union 
and  peace  of  the  States.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  oppression  under  which  your  present 
office  lays  your  mind,  and  of  the  ardor  with 
which  you  pant  for  domestic  life.  But  there  is 
sometimes  an  eminence  of  character  on  which 
society  have  such  peculiar  claims  as  to  control 
the  predilections  of  the  individual  for  a  par- 
ticular walk  of  happiness,  and  restrain  him  to 
that  alone  arising  from  the  present  and  future 
benedictions  of  mankind.  This  seems  to  be 
your  condition,  and  the  law  imposed  on  you  by 
Providence  in  forming  your  character,  and  fash- 
ioning the  events  on  which  it  was  to  operate ; 
and  it  is  to  motives  like  these.,  and  not  to  per- 
sonal anxieties  of  mine  or  others  who  have  no 
right  to  call  on  you  for  sacrifices,  that  I  appeal, 
and  urge  a  revisal  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  change 
in  the  aspect  of  things.  Should  an  honest  ma- 
jority result  from  the  new  and  enlarged  repre- 
sentation ;  should  those  acquiesce  whose  prin- 
ciples or  interest  they  may  control,  your  wishes 
for  retirement  would  be  gratified  with  less 
danger,  as  soon  as  that  shall  be  manifest,  with- 
out awaiting  the  completion  of  the  second  period 
of  four  years.  One  or  two  sessions  will  deter- 
mine the  crisis ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you 
can  resolve  to  add  more  to  the  many  years  you 
have  already  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  fear  of  suspicion  that  any  selfish  motive 
of  continuance  in  office  may  enter  into  this  so- 
licitation on  my  part,  obliges  me  to  declare  that 
no  such  motive  exists.  It  is  a  thing  of  mere 
indifference  to  the  public  whether  I  retain  or 
relinquish  my  purpose  of  closing  my  tour  with 
the  first  political  renovation  of  the  government. 
I  know  my  own  measure  too  well  to  suppose  that 
my  services  contribute  anything  to  the  public 
confidence,  or  the  public  utility.  Multitudes 
can  fill  the  office  in  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  place  me,  as  much  to  their  advantage  and  sat- 
isfaction. I  have,  therefore,  no  motive  to  con- . 
suit  but  my  own  inclination,  which  is  bent  ir- 
resistibly on  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  my  fam- 
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ily,  my  farm  and  my  books.  I  should  repose 
among  them,  it  is  true,  in  far  greater  security, 
if  I  were  to  know  that  you  remained  at  the 
watch ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  so.  To  the  induce- 
ments urged  from  a  view  of  our  domestic  affairs, 
I  will  add  a  bare  mention,  of  what  indeed  need 
only  to  be  mentioned,  that  weighty  motives  for 
your  consideration  arc  to  be  found  in  otur  for- 
ciim  affairs.  1  think  it  probable  that  both  the 
Spanish  and  English  negotiations,  if  not  com- 
peted before  your  purpose  is  known,  will  be  sus- 
pended from  the  moment  it  is  known,  and  that 
the  latter  nation  will  then  use  double  diligence 
in  fomenting  the  Indian  war.— To  President 
Washington,  iii.  360.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  i.  ^ra., 
May  1792.) 

9036. .    My  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent [May  23.  1792],  directed  to  Jif  »*  ^^^^ 
Vernon,  came  to  him  here  [Philadelphia].     He 
told  me  of  this,  and  that  he  would  take  occasion 
of  speaking  with  me  on  the  subject.     He  did 
so  this  day  [July  10].     He  began  by  observing 
that  he  had  put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  because 
the  subject  was  painful,  to  wit,  his  remaining 
in  office,  which  that  letter  solicited.     He  said 
that   the    declaration   he    had    made   when    he 
quitted  his  military  command,  of  never  again 
acting  in  public  life,  was  sincere.     That,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  called  on  to  come  forward 
to   set   the   present   government   in   motion,   it 
appeared   to   him   that   circumstances   were   so 
changed,  as  to  justify  a  change  in  his  resolu- 
tion;  he  was  made  to  believe  that  in  two  years 
all  would  be  well  in  motion,  and  he  misht  re- 
tire.   At  the  end  of  two  years  he  found  some 
things  still  to  be  done.    At  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  dis- 
turb the  course  of  things,  as  in  one  year  more 
his  office  would  expire,  and  he  was  decided  then 
to  retire.     Now  he  was  told  there  would  still 
be  danger  in  it.     Certainly,  if  he  thought  so, 
he  would  conquer  his  longinsr  for  retirement. 
But  he  feared  it  would  be  said  his  former  pro- 
fessions of  retirement  had  been  mere  affecta- 
tion, and  that  he  was  like  other  men,  when 
once  in  office  he  could  not  quit  it.     He  was  sen- 
sible, too,  of  a  decay  of  his  hearing;  perhaps 
his  other  faculties  might  fall  off.  and  he  not 
be  sensible  of  it.     That  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
isting causes  of  uneasiness,  he  thought  there 
were  suspicions  against  a  particular  party,  which 
had  been  carried  a  great  deal  too  far;  there 
might  be  desires,  but  he  did  not  believe  there 
were  designs  to  change  the  form  of  government 
into  a  monarchy ;  that  there  might  be  a  few  who 
wished  it  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  particu- 
larly in  the  great  cities,  but  that  the  mam  body 
of   the   people   in   the   eastern   States   were  as 
steadily  for  republicanism  as  in  the  southern. 
That  the  pieces  lately  published,  and  particu- 
larly  in   Freneau's   paper,   seemed  to   have   in 
view  the  exciting  opposition  to  the  government. 
That  this  had  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania  as 
to  the  Excise  law,  according  to  information  he 
had  received  from   General  Hand.     That  they 
tended  to  produce  a  separation  of  the  Union, 
the  most  dreadful   of  all   calamities,  and  that 
whatever   tended   to   produce   anarchy,   tended, 
of  course,  to  produce  a  resort  to  monarchical 
government.     He    considered    those    papers    as 
attacking  him  directly,  for  he  must  be  a  fool 
indeed  to  swallow  the  little  sugar  plums  here 
and   there  thrown   out  to   him.     That   in   con- 
demning the  administration  of  the  government, 
they  condemned  him,  for  if  they  thought  there 
were  measures  pursued   contrary  to  his  senti- 
ment, they  must  conceive  him  too  careless  to 
attend   to   them,   or   too   stupid   to   understand 
them.      That    though,    indeed,    he    had    signed 
many  acts  which  he  did  not  approve  in  all  their 


parts,  yet  he  had  never  put  his  name  to  oce 
which  he  did  not  think,  on  the  whole,  »_' 
eligible.  That  as  to  the  Bank,  which  had  bee. 
an  act  of  so  much  complaint,  until  there  va& 
some  infallible  criterion  of  reason,  a  differesce 
of  opinion  must  be  tolerated.  He  did  not  l«- 
lievc  the  discontents  extended  far  from  the  stit 
of  govemmenL  He  had  seen  and  ^oken  w;*J 
many  people  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  m  k.s 
late  journey.  He  found  the-  people  contested 
and  happy.  He  wished,  however,  to  be  better 
informed  on  this  head.  If  the  discontent  vert 
more  extensive  than  he  supposed,  it  might  he 
that  the  desire  that  he  should  remain  in  the  goi  - 
ernment  was  not  general. — The  Anas,  ix,  n6 
Ford  ed.^  i.  198.    (July  1792.) 

9036 .    President    Washing-rr. 

said   [in  conversation  with  me]   that  a  a  yet  he  1 
was  quite  undecided  whether  to  a-etire  in  Marca 
or  not.     His   inclinations  led   him   strongly  i>  ' 
do  it.     Nobody  disliked  more  the  ccreinonie*  of  | 
his  office,  and  he  had  not  the  least  taste  or  fsrat-  , 
ification  in  the  execution  of  its  function<&.    Tlsat 
he  was  happy  at  home  alone,  and  that  his  pres- 
ence  there   w^   now   peculiarly    called    for  ^~T 
the  situation  of  Major  Washington,    whom  te 
thought  irrecoverable,  and  should   he  get  ^'  - 
he  would  remove  into  another  part  of  the  cour- 
try,  which  might  better  agree  with   him.    1^.  ' 
he  did  not  believe  his  presence  necessary:  tb^i* 
there  were  other  characters  who  would  do  tht 
business  as  well  or  better.     Still,   however,  'i 
his  aid  was  thought  necessarv  to  save  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life   principally 
he  would  make  the  sacrifice  of  a  longer  coc- 
tinuance.    That  he.  therefore,  reserved  himse'' 
for  future  decision,  as  his  declaration  would  K- 
in  time   if  made   a  month  before   the   day  «v- 
election.     He    had    desired    Mr.    Lear    to    fir- 
out   from    conversation,   without    appearing;  t> 
make   the   inquiry,   whether   any   oth-rr   pers«i 
would    be    desired    by    anybody.     He    had    i> 
formed  him,  he  judged  from  conversations  tki*. 
it  was  the  universal  desire  he  should  continac 
and   he   believed   that   those   who   expressed  1 
doubt  of  his  continuance,  did  it  in  the  languaj^r 
of  apprehension,  and  not  of  desire.      Bnt  this 
says  he,  is  only  from  the  north ;  it  may  be  vctt 
different  in  the  south.     I  thought   this  meart 
as  an  opening  to  me  to  say  what  was  the  serr- 
ment  in  the  south,  from  which  quarter  I  corre. 
I  told  him,  that  as  far  as  I  knew,  there  was  bet 
one  voice  there,  which  was  for  his  continuance. 
— ^The  Anas,    ix,  120.    Ford  ed.,  i.  aoa.    (Oct. 
1792.) 

9037.  WASHINGTON  (Oeorsre),  Statne 
of. — ^Thcre  could  be  no  question  raised  as  to 
the  sculptor  who  should  be  employed  [to  exe< 
cute  Washington's  statue]  -.  the  reputation  ^f 
Monsieur  Houdon  of  this  city  [Parisl  hem^ 
unrivalled  in  Europe.  He  is  resorted  to  •:- 
the  Ftatues  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  in  Eurort" 
On  conversing  with  him.  Doctor  Franklin  an  J 
myself  became  satisfied  that  no  statue  could  "^ 
executed  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  <  - 
those  to  whom  the  figure  of  the  original  '^ 
known,  but  on  an  actual  view  by  the  artist  *~  * 
course  no  statue  of  General  Washington,  which 
mi^ht  be  a  true  evidence  of  his  figure  to  ros- 
tenty,  could  be  made  from  his  picture.  Statre* 
are  made  every  day  from  portraits;  but  if  the 
person  be  living,  they  are  always  condemccd 
by  those  who  know  him  for  a  want  of  resest- 
blance,  and  this  furnishes  a  conclusive  presur-p- 
tion  that  similar  representations  of  the  dead  are 
equally  unfaithful.  Monsr.  Houdon,  whose  rer~ 
utation  is  such  as  to  make  it  his  principal  oS- 
ject,  was  so  anxious  to  be  the  person  vbo 
should  hand  down  the  figure  of  the  General  v 
future  ages,  that  without  hesitatins  a  momerit. 
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lie  offered  to  abandon  his  business  here,  to  leave 
the  statues  of  Kings  unfinished,  and  to  go  to 
America  to  take  the  true  figure  by  actual  in- 
spection and  mensuration.  We  believe,  trom 
lis  character,  that  he  will  not  propose  any  very 
considerable  sum  for  making  this  journey; 
jrobably  two  or  three  hundred  guineas,  as  he 
nust  necessarily  be  absent  three  or  four  months, 
ind  his  expenses  will  make  at  least  a  hundred 
ruineas  of  the  mQncy.  When  the  whole  merit 
)f  the  piece  was  to  depend  on  this  previous 
jxpenditure,  we  could  not  doubt  your  appro- 
)ation  of  the  measure;  and  that  you  would 
hink  with  us  that  things  which  are  just  or 
landsomc  should  never  be  done  by  halves.  We 
ihall  regulate  the  article  of  expense  as  eco- 
lomically  as  we  can  with  justice  to  the  wishes  of 
he  world.  This  article,  together  with  the  habit, 
ittitude,  devices,  &c.,  are  now  under  considera- 
ion,  and  till  they  be  decided  on,  we  cannot 
iltimately  contract  with  Monsr.  Houdon.  W* 
ire  agreed  in  one  circumstance,  that  the  size 
hall  be  precisely  that  of  life.  Were  we  to  have 
:xecuted  a  statue  in  any  other  case,  we  should 
lave  preferred  making  it  somewhat  larger  than 
ife;  because  as  they  are  generally  a  little  ele- 
vated they  appear  smaller,  but  we  think  if  im- 
portant that  some  one  monument  should  be 
ireserved  of  the  true  size  as  well  as  figure,  from 
vhich  all  other  countries  (and  our  own  at 
iny  future  day  when  they  shall  desire  it),  may 
ake  copies,  varying  them  in  their  dimensions 
IS  may  suit  the  particular  situation  in  which 
hey  wish  to  place  them.  The  duty  as  well  as 
he  glory  of  tnis  presentation  we  think  belongs 
)cculiarly  to  Virginia.  We  are  sensible  that  the 
;ye  alone  considered  will  not  be  auite  as  well 
iatisfied;  but  connecting  the  consideration  that 
he  whole,  and  every  part  of  it  presents  the  true 
lizc  of  the  life,  we  suppose  the  beholders  will 
eceive  a  greater  pleasure  on  the  whole. — To 
•HE  Governor  of  Virginia.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  26. 
P..  1785.) 

0038. .    I  am  happy  to  find  ♦  ♦  * 

hat  the  modern  dress  for  your  statue  would 
neet  your  approbation.  I  found  it  strongly 
he  sentiment  of  West,  Copley,  Trumbull,  and 
irown,  in  London;  after  which,  it  would  be 
idiculous  to  add,  that  it  was  my  own.  I  think 
I  modern  in  an  antique  dress  as  just  an  object 
>f  ridicule  as  a  Hercules  or  Nfarius  with  a 
teriwig  and  a  chapeau  bras. — To  General 
Vashington.    ii,  250.     (P.,  1787O 

9039. .    The    marble    statue    of 

General  Washington  in  the  Capitol  at  Rich- 
nond,  with  its  pedestal,  cost  in  Paris  24,000 
ivres  or  1,000  Louis  d'ors.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
ife,  and  made  by  Houdon,  reckoned  one  of 
he  first  statuaries  in  Europe.  Besides  this, 
•re  paid  Houdon's  expenses  coming  to  and  re- 
aming from  Virginia  to  take  the  Generars  like- 
tess,  which,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  were  about 
00  guineas,  and  the  transportation  of  the  statue 

0  Virginia  with  a  workman  to  put  it  up,  the 
mount  of  which  I  never  heard. — To  Mr. 
^ARKER.     iv,  309.     (Pa.,   1800.)     See  Houdon. 

9040.  WATEBHOUSE  (Dr.),  Marine 
lospital  appointment.— When  the  appoint- 
lent  of  Dr.  Waterhouse  to  the  care  of  the  ma- 
ine  hospital  was  decided  on,  no  other  candidate 
ad  been  named  to  me  as  desiring  the  place, 
'he  respectable  recommendations  I  had  re- 
eived,  and  his  station  as  professor  of  medicine 

1  a  college  of  high  reputation,  sufficientlv 
•rarranted  his  abilities  as  a  physician,  and  to 
hese  was  added  a  fact  well  known,  that,  to  his 
cal,  the  United  States  were  indebted  for  the 
ntroduction  of  a  great  blessing, — vaccination, 
^hich  has  extirpated  one  of  the  most  loathsome 


and  mortal  diseases  which  has  afflicted  human- 
ity some  vears,  probably,  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  nave  taken  place.  It  was  a  pleasure, 
therefore,  as  well  as  a  duty,  in  dispensing  the 
public  favors,  to  make  this  small  return  for  the 
great  service  rendered  our  country  by  Dr. 
Waterhouse. — To  Joseph  B.  Varnum.  v,  222. 
(W.,  1807.) 

9041 .  Dr.  Waterhouse  has  been 

appointed  to  the  Marine  Hospital  of  Boston,  as 
you  wished.  It  was  a  just  though  small  return 
for  his  merits  in  introducing  the  vaccination 
earlier  than  we  should  have  had  it.  His  ap- 
pointment makes  some  noise  there  and  here, 
being  unacceptable  to  some;  but  I  believe  that 
schismatic  divisions  in  the  medical  fraternity 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,    v,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 

9042.  — .    You  have  the  blessings 

of  all  the  friends  of  human  happiness  for  the 
great  peril  from  which  they  are  rescued. — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  532. 
(M.,  1815.) 

9043.  WEAXNESS»HationaL— Weak, 
ness  provokes  insult  and  injury,  while  a  con- 
dition to  punish  often  prevents  them. — ^To 
John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  89.  (P., 
1785.) 

9044.  WEALTH,  Acquirement  of.— 
Wealth  acquired  by  speculation  and  plunder 
is  fugacious  in  its  nature,  and  fills  society 
with  the  spirit  of  gambling. — To  General 
Washington,     ii,  252.     (P.,  1787.) 

9045.  WEALTH,    Aristocracy    of.— An 

aristocracy  of  wealth  [is]  of  more  harm  and 
danger  than  benefit  to  society. — Axjtobiocra- 
PHY.    i,  36.    Ford  ed.,  i,  49.    (1821.) 

9046.  WEALTH,  Checks  on. — Our  young 
Republic  ♦  ♦  ♦  should  prevent  its  citizens 
from  becoming  so  established  in  wealth  and 
power,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  alliance  by 
marriage  with  the  nieces,  sisters,  &c.,  of 
Kings.~To  David  Humphreys,  ii,  253.  (P., 
1787.) 

9047.  WEALTH,  CroaldngB  of  .—Do  not 
be  frightened  into  the  surrender  of  [true  prin- 
ciples] by  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  or  the 
croakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendency 
of  the  people. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
II.    Ford  ed.,  x,  39.    (M.,  1816.) 

9048.  WEALTH,  Dominion  of. — Our  ex- 
perience so  far,  has  satisfactorily  manifested 
the  competence  of  a  republican  government  to 
maintain  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  its 
citizens;  and  every  future  year,  I  doubt  not, 
will  contribute  to  settle  a  question  on  which 
reason,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  our  fellow  citizens,  could 
never  admit  a  doubt,  and  much  less  condemn 
them  as  fit  subjects  to  be  consigned  to  the 
dominion  of  wealth  and  force. — R.  to  A. 
Connecticut  Republicans,  viii,  140.   (1808.) 

9049.  WEALTH,  Freedom  vb. — Though 
there  is  less  wealth  in  America  [than  there  is 
in  Europe],  there  is  more  freedom,  more  ease> 
and  less  misery. — To  Baron  Geismer.  i,  427. 
(P.,  1785.) 

Q050. .    There  is  no  such  thing 

in  this  country  as  what  would  be  called  wealth 
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in  Europe.  The  richest  are  but  a  little  at 
ease,  and  obliged  to  pay  the  most  rigorous 
attention  to  their  affairs  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. I  do  not  mean  to  speak  here  of  the 
Beaujons  of  America;  for  we  have  some  of 
those  though  happily  they  are  but  ephemeral. 
— To  M.  DE  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  13.  (M., 
1795.) 

0061.  WEALTH,  Greediness  for. — Our 
greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  expense, 
have  degraded,  and  will  degrade,  the  minds 
of  our  maritime  citizens.  These  are  the  pe- 
culiar vices  of  commerce. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  104.    Ford  ed.,  x,  107.    (M.,  1818.) 

9062.  WEALTH,  Liberty  and.— What  a 
cruel  reflection  that  a  rich  country  cannot 
long  be  a  free  one. — Travels  in  France,  ix, 
319.     (1787.) 

0063.  WEALTH,  Overgrown.— If  the 
overgrown  wealth  of  an  individual  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  State,  the  best  corrective  is 
the  law  of  equal  inheritance  to  all  in  equal 
degree ;  and  the  better,  as  this  enforces  a  law 
of  nature,  while  extra-taxation  violates  it. — 
Note  in  Tracy's  Political  Economy,  vi, 
575.    (1816.) 

9064.  WEALTH,  Protection  of. — Enough 
wealthy  men  will  find  their  way  into  every 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  protect  them- 
selves.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  224.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  426.     (M,,  1813.) 

0056.  WEALTH,  Public  office  and. — 
For  promoting  the  public  happiness  those  per- 
sons, whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius 
and  virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal 
education  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to  wealth 
♦  ♦  *  or  other  accidental  condition  or  cir- 
cumstance.—Diffusion  OF  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (i779) 

0066.  WEATHEB,  Contemporary  obBer- 
vations. — As  soon  as  I  get  into  the  house  [in 
New  York]  I  have  hired,  •  ♦  ♦  I  will  pro- 
pose to  you  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  weather  here, 
and  wherever  you  shall  be,  exchanging  obser- 
vations from  time  to  time.  I  should  like  to 
compare  the  two  climates  by  cotemporary  obser- 
vations. My  method  is  to  make  two  observa- 
tions a  day,  the  one  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
morning,  the  other  from  3  to  4  o  clock,  because 
I  have  found  4  o'clock  the  hottest  and  daylight 
the  coldest  point  of  the  24  hours.  I  state  them 
in  an  ivory  pocket  book  in  the  following  form, 
and  copy  them  out  once  a  week.  ♦  ♦  •  The 
first  column  is  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the 
second  the  thermometer  in  the  morning.  The 
fourth  do.  in  the  evening.  The  third  the  weath- 
er in  the  morning.  The  fifth  do.  in  the  after- 
noon. The  sixth  is  for  miscellanies,  such  as 
the  appearance  of  birds,  leafing  and  flowering 
of  trees,  frosts  remarkably  late  or  early,  Aurora 
Borealis,  &c.  ♦  *  •  I  distinguish  weather 
into  fair  or  cloudy,  according  as  the  sky  is  more 
or  less  than  half  covered  with  clouds. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph.     Ford  ed.,  v,  159.     (N.Y.,  1790-) 

9057.  WEATHER,  Daily  obeervations. 
— I  make  my  daily  observations  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning,  and  again  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  these  generally  showing 


the  maxima  of  cold  and  heat  in  the  course  of  24 

hours. — To  .    i,   208.     Fosd   el.   ti 

158.     (Wg,  1778.) 

9068.  WEATHEB,  Extreme  oold.^It  1. 
so  cold  that  the  ink  freezes  in  my  pen,  so  that 
my  letter  will  scarcely  be  legible.  •  *  ♦  Is 
the  winter  of  1779-80,  the  mercury  in  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  fell  at  Williamsburg  onct  t . 
six  degrees  above  zero.  In  1783-84,  I  was  ai 
Annapolis  without  a  thermometer,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  there  was  one  in  that  State:  I 
heard  from  Virginia,  that  the  mcrcurv  *as 
again  down  to  six  degrees.  In  1789-90,'!  was 
at  Paris.  The  mercury  here  was  as  low  n 
eighteen  degrees  below  zero,  of  Fahrenheit 
These  have  been  the  most  remarkable  coid 
winters  ever  known  in  America.  We  are  told 
however,  that  in  1762,  at  Philadelphia,  it  was 
twenty-two  degrees  below  zero;  in  December. 
i793»  it  was  three  degrees  below  zero  there  !.» 
my  thermometer.  On  the  31st  of  January,  i;9ci 
it  was  one  and  three-fourth  degrees  above  zero 
at  Monticello.  I  shall,  therefore,  have  to 
change  the  maximum  of  our  cold,  if  ever  1 
revise  the  Notes  on  Virginia;  as  six  degrees 
above  zero  was  the  greatest  which  had  ever 
been  ob8erved.~To  Mr.  Volnby.  iv,  157. 
(M.,   Jan.   1797.) 

0069.  WEATHEB,  Moon  and.— I  do  not 

know  that  the  coincidence  has  ever  been  re- 
marked between  the  new  moon  and  the  greater 
degrees  of  cold,  or  the  full  moon  and  the  leaser 
degrees ;  or  that  the  reflected  beams  of  the  moor 
attemper  the  weather  at  all.  On  the  contran 
I  think  I  have  understood  that  the  most  power 
ful  concave  mirror  presented  to  the  moon  and 
throwing  its  focus  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermonscter 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  it.— To  Da  Hugf 
Williamson.  iv,  346.  Ford  ed.,  Vii  4- 
(W.,  1801.)  '   *' 

0060.  WEATHER,  Pari8ian.~Frx>ni  nrr 
observations  (I  guess,  because  I  have  not  ca^ 
culated  their  result  carefully)  the  sun  does  nc- 
shine  here  [Paris]  more  than  five  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  through  the  whole  year. — To  Jaut< 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  v,  105.     (P.,  1789.) 

eoei.  WEBSTEB  (Daniel),  Fatar«  of.— 

I  am  much  gratified  by  the  acquaintance  made 
with  Mr.  Webster.  He  is  likely  to  become  or 
great  weight  in  our  government. — To  Jame- 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  x,  327.     (M.,  18^4.) 

0062.  WEBSTEB  (Noah),  Estizoate  of. 

—•Though  I  view  Webster  as  a  mer^  peda- 
gogue, of  very  limited  understanding  and  rerv 
strong  prejudices  and  party  passions,  vet  a- 
editor  of  a  paper  and  as  of  the  New  Ha^-eii 
association,  he  may  be  worth  striking-— Tr. 
James  Madison.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  80.     (M?,  Acg 

—  WEIGHTS,  Standard  of.— See  Staxiv 

ARD  (Weights). 

9063.  WELFABE,  Public— To  preseni? 
the  peace  of  our  fellow  citizens,  promote  their 
prosperity  and  happiness,  reunite  opinion,  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  candor,  moderation,  chahty 
and  forbearance  toward  one  another,  are  dfy 
jects  calling  for  the  efforts  and  sacrifice^  af 
every  jrood  man  and  patriot.  Our  reli^on  en- 
joins It;  our  happiness  demands  it;  and  n«? 
sacrifice  is  requisite  but  of  passions  hostile  t^ 
both.— -To  THE  Rhode  Island  Assembly  :v 
397.     (W.,  1801.) 

—  WELFARE  CLAUSE,  G^neraL— <ser 

General  Welfare  Clause. 
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9064.  WEST  AND  SOUTH,  Free  gov- 
imment  in. — It  seems  to  me  that  in  propor- 
ion  as  commercial  avarice  and  corruption  ad- 
ance  on  us  from  the  north  and  east,  the  prin- 
iples  of  free  government  are  to  retire  to  the 
gricultural  States  of  the  south  and  west,  as 
heir  last  asylum  and  bulwark.  With  honesty 
nd  self-government  for  her  portion,  agricul- 
ure  may  abandon  contentedly  to  others  the 
ruits     of    commerce     and    corruption. — To 

iENRY  MiDDLETON.      Vl,  QI.      (M.,  Jan.   1813.) 

9065. .     I  fear,  with  you,  all  the 

vils  which  the  present  lowering  aspect  of  our 
lolitical  horizon  so  ominously  portends.  That 
t  some  future  day,  which  I  hoped  to  be  very 
listant,  the  free  principles  of  our  govem- 
nent  might  change  with  the  change  of  cir- 
umstances  was  to  be  expected.  But  I  cer- 
ainly  did  not  expect  that  they  would  not 
\er-live  the  generation  which  established 
hem.  And  what  I  still  less  expected  was, 
hat  my  favorite  Western  country  was  to  be 
p.ade  the  instrument  of  change.  I  had  ever 
nd  fondly  cherished  the  interests  of  that 
ountry,  relying  on  it  as  a  barrier  against 
he  degeneracy  of  public  opinion  from  our 
original  and  free  principles.  But  the  bait  of 
ocal  interests,  artfully  prepared  for  their 
)alate,  has  decoyed  them  from  their  kindred 
attachments,  to  alliances  alien  to  them. — To 
Tlaiborne  W.  Gooch.  vii,  430.  (M.,  January 
[826.) 

9066.  WEST  INDIES,  BrltlBh.— I  think 
hat  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  a  ruinous 
)ne  to  ourselves;  and  that  nothing  would  be 
in  inducement  to  tolerate  it.  but  a  free  com- 
nerce  with  their  West  Indies ;  and  that  this  be- 
ng  denied  to  us,  we  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
osing  branch.  The  question  is,  whether  they 
ire  right  in  their  prognostications  that  we  have 
icither  resolution  nor  union  enough  for  this. — 
To  T.  Pleasants,   i,  563.     (P.,  1786.) 

0067.  WEST  INDIES,  CoaUtion  with 
French. — In  policy,  if  not  in  justice,  the 
N«ational  Assembly  [of  France]  should  be  dis- 
>osed  to  avoid  oppression,  which,  falling  on  us, 
IS  well  as  on  their  colonies,  might  tempt  us  to 
ict  together. — To  William  Short,  lii,  276, 
Ford  ed.,  v,  364.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

9068.  WEST  INDIES,  Commerce  with. 

—The  commerce  with  the  English  West  Tn- 
iies  is  valuable  and  would  be  worth  a  sacrifice 
o  us.  But  the  commerce  with  the  British*  do- 
ninion  in  Europe  is  a  losing  one  and  deserves 
lo  sacrifice.  Our  tobacco  they  must  have  from 
Arhatever  place  we  make  its  deposit,  because 
:hey  can  get  no  other  whose  quality  so  well 
mits  the  habits  of  their  people.  It  is  not  a 
commodity  like  wheat  which  will  not  bear  a 
lotible  voyage.  Were  it  so.  the  privilege  of 
rarryinp:  it  directly  to  England  mignt  be  worth 
jomething. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
?7.     (P..  1785.) 

9069. .     Our     commerce     is     in 

leom'es  at  present,  and  these  would  be  re- 
lieved by  opening  the  British  ports  in  the  West 
Indies. — To  John  Adams,   i.  4.-?6.     (P.,  1785.) 

9070. .     The   merchants   of  this 

country  [France]  are  very  clamorous  against 
3nr  admission  into  the  West  Indies,  and  minis- 
ters are  afraid  for  their  places. — To  James 
Monroe.   Ford  ed..  iv,  31.     (P.,  1785.) 


9071. .    The    effecting    treaties 

with  the  powers  holding  positions  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  consider  as  the  important  part  of  our 
business.  It  is  not  of  great  consequence 
whether  the  others  treat  or  not.  Perhaps  trade 
may  go  on  with  them  well  enough  without. — 
To  James  Monroe.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  31.    (1785) 

9072. .  Access  to  the  West  In- 
dies is  indispensably  necessary  to  us.  Yet  how 
gain  it,  when  it  is  the  established  system  of 
these  nations  [France  and  England]  to  exclude 
all  foreigners  from  their  colonies?  The  only 
chance  seems  to  be  this :  our  commerce  to  the 
mother  countries  is  valuable  to  them.  We  must 
endeavor,  then,  to  make  this  the  price  of  an  ad- 
mission into  their  West  Indies,  and  to  those 
who  refuse  the  admission,  we  must  refuse  our 
commerce,  or  load  theirs  by  odious  discrimina- 
tions in  our  ports. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  351. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  58.  (P.,  1785.) 

9073. .    To  nations  with  which 

we  have  not  yet  treated,  and  who  have  posses- 
sions in  America,  we  may  offer  a  free  vent  of 
their  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  for  a 
full  or  modified  admittance  into  those  posses- 
sions. But  to  France,  we  are  obliged  to  give 
that  freedom  for  a  different  compensation:  to 
wit,  for  her  aid  in  effecting  our  mdependence. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  what  we  have 
now  to  offer  her,  for  an  admission  into  her  West 
Indies.  Doubtless,  it  has  its  price;  but  the 
question  is  what  this  would  be,  and  whether 
worth  our  while  to  give  it.  Were  we  to  propose 
to  give  to  each  other's  citizens  all  the  rights 
of  natives,  they  would  of  course  count  what 
thev  should  gain  by  this  enlargement  of  right, 
and  examine  whether  it  would  be  worth  to  them 
as  much  as  their  monopoly  of  their  West  In- 
dia commerce.  If  not,  that  commercial  free- 
dom which  we  wish  to  orescrvc,  and  which 
indeed  is  so  valuable,  leaves  us  little  to  offer. 
An  expression  in  my  letter  to  the  Count  de 
Vergennes  ♦  •  »  wherein  I  hinted  that  both 
nations  might,  perhaps,  come  into  the  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  natives  might  be  a  better 
ground  of  intercourse  for  their  citizens,  than 
that  of  the  most  favored  nation,  was  intended 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  the  minister  of 
parleying  on  that  subject,  if  he  was  so  dis- 
posed, and  to  myself,  of  seeing  whereabouts  they 
would  begin,  that  I  might  communicate  it  to 
Congress,  and  leave  them  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  pursuing  the  subject.  But  no  over- 
tures have  followed.* — Report  to  Congress,  ix, 
243.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  129.     (P.,  1785.) 

9074. .    Our  commerce  with  the 

West  Indies  had  never  admitted  amelioration 
during  my  stay  in  France.  The  temper  of  that 
period  did  not  allow  even  the  essav,  and  it  was 
as  much  as  we  could  do  to  hold  the  ground 
given  us  by  the  Marshal  de  Castries*  Arret,  ad- 
mitting us  to  their  colonies  with  salted  provi- 
sions, &c. — To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  448. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  80.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

9075.  WEST  INDIES,  Gonfederation 
of. — Could  Napoleon  obtain,  at  the  close  of 
the  present  war,  the  independence  of  all  the 
West  India  islands,  and  their  establishment  in 
a  separate  confederacy,  our  quarter  of  the  globe 
would  exhibit  an  enrapturing  prospect  into 
futurity.  You  will  live  to  see  much  of  this.  I 
shall  follow,  however,  cheerfully  my  fellow  la- 
borers, contented  with  having  borne  a  part  in 
beginning  this  beatific  reformation. — To  Baron 
Humboldt,    v,  581.     (M.,  April  181 1.) 

•  Report  of  a  Conference  with  Count  de  Vergennes, 
Foreign  Minister  of  France,  on  the  question  of  Com- 
merce.—Editor. 
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9076.  WEST  INDIES,  Dominion  of  .— 
Whenever  jealousies  are  expressed  as  to  any 
supposed  views  of  ours  on  the  dominion  of  the 
West  Indies,  you  cannot  go  farther  than  the 
truth  in  asserting  we  have  none.  If  there  be 
one  principle  more  deeply  rooted  tnan  any  other 
in  the  mind  of  every  American,  it  is  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  conquest.  As  to 
commerce,  indeed,  we  have  strong  sensations. 
In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  earth,  we  see  no 
instance  of  a  nation  forbidden,  as  we  are,  by 
foreign  powers,  to  deal  with  our  neighbors,  and 
obliged  with  them  to  carry  into  another  hemi- 
sphere, the  mutual  supplies  necessary  to  relieve 
mutual  wants.  •  *  *  An  exchange  of  surpluses 
and  wants  between  neighbor  nations,  is  both  a 
right  and  a  duty  under  the  moral  law,  and 
measures  against  right  should  be  mollified  in 
their  exercise,  if  it  be  wished  to  lengthen  them 
to  the  ^eatest  term  possible. — To  William 
Short,  iii,  275.    Ford  ed.,  v,  363.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

9077.  WEST  INDIES,  French.— A  jeal- 
ousy of  our  taking  away  the  French  carrying 
trade  is  the  principal  reason  which  obstructs 
our  admission  into  their  West  India  Islands. — 
To  M.  LiMoziN.     ii.  339.     (P.,  1787.) 

9078.  WEST  INDIES,  French  concee- 
Bion. — France  gives  us  an  access  to  her  West 
Indies,  which,  though  not  all  we  wish,  is  yet 
extremely  valuable  to  us. — To  John  Adams,  i, 
487.     (P.,  1785.) 

9079. .    France    has    explained 

herself  generously.  She  does  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt our  prosperity  by  calling  for  our  guar- 
antee. On  the  contrary,  she  wishes  to  promote 
it  by  giving  us,  in  all  her  possessions,  all  the 
rights  of  her  native  citizens,  and  to  receive 
our  vessels  as  her  vessels. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  281.     (Pa.,  i793.) 

9080.  WEST  INDIES,  Interposition  in. 
— As  to  the  guarantee  of  the  French  Islands, 
whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  ought  to  interpose,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  we  ought  to  interpose  at 
a  proper  time,  and  declare  both  to  England  and 
France,  that  these  Islands  are  to  rest  with 
France,  and  that  we  will  make  a  common  cause 
with  the  latter  for  that  object. — To  James  Mad- 
ison, iv,  103.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  502.  (M.,  April 
1794.) 

9081.  WEST  INDIES,  Liberty  in 
French. — ^The  emancipation  of  their  islands 
is  an  idea  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  several 
members  of  the  National  /k^oembly,  particularly 
those  most  enlightened  and  most  liberal  in  their 
views.  Such  a  step  by  this  country  would  lead 
to  other  emancipations  or  revolutions  in  the 
same  quarter. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  96.  (P., 
1789.) 

9082.  WEST  INDIES,  Monopoly  of  .—I 
observed  [to  the  Count  de  Montmorin]  that  it 
would  be  much  against  our  interest  that  any 
one  power  should  monopolize  all  the  West  India 
islands.— To  John  Jay.    iii,  96.     (P..  1789) 

0083.  WEST  INDIES,  Negroes  in.— 
What  are  you  doing  for  your  colonies?  Thev 
will  be  lost  if  not  more  effectually  succored. 
Indeed,  no  future  efforts  you  can  make  will 
ever  be  able  to  reduce  the  blacks.  All  that  can 
be  done,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  to  compound 
with  them,  as  has  been  done  formerly  in  Ja- 
maica. We  have  been  less  zealous  in  aiding 
them,  lest  your  government  should  feel  any 
jealousy  on  our  account.  But,  in  truth,  we  as 
sincerely  wish  their  restoration  and  their  con- 
nection with  you,  as  you  do  yourselves.     We 


are  satisfied  that  neither  your  justice  nor  their 
distresses  will  ever  again  permit  their  beinf 
forced  to  seek  at  dear  and  distant  marlrets  those 
first  necessaries  of  life  which  they  may  have  at 
cheaper  markets,  placed  by  nature  at  their  doer, 
and  formed  by  her  for  their  support. — ^To  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  in,  450.  Foxd  ed.,  vi,  7S. 
(Pa..  1792.) 

0084. .    I    become    daily    more 

convinced  that  all  the  West  India  Ishmds  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  color,  and 
a  total  expulsion  of  the  whites  sooner  or  later 
take  place.  It  is  high  time  we  should  foresee 
the  bloody  scenes  which  our  children  certainly. 
and  possibly  ourselves  (south  of  the  Potomac  1 
have  to  wade  through,  and  try  to  avert  them. — 
To  James  Monroe,  iv,  20.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  349. 
(P.,  July  1793.) 

9086. .     Inhabited  already  by  a 

people  of  their  own  race  and  color;  climates 
congenial  with  their  natural  constitution:  in- 
sulated from  the  other  descriptions  ol  r^en 
nature  seems  to  have  formed  these  islands  tJ 
become  the  receptacle  of  the  blacks  trans- 
planted into  this  hemisphere. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,  iv,  421.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  105.     (W.,  x8oi.» 

9086.  WEST  INDIES,  Opening  the.— 
Your  communications  to  the  Count  de  Moustier. 
whatever  they  mav  have  been,  cannot  have  done 
injury  to  my  endeavors  here  [Parisl,  to  opei: 
the  West  Indies  to  us.  On  this  head,  the  min- 
isters are  invincibly  mute,  though  I  have  often 
tried  to  draw  them  into  the  subject.  I  have 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  let  it  lie,  tih 
war,  or  other  circumstance,  mav  force  it  on. 
Whenever  they  are  at  war  with  England,  they 
must  open  the  Islands  to  us,  and  perhaps  dnri'-c 
that  war  they  may  see  some  price  which  mic~t 
make  them  agree  to  keep  them  always  open  — 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  536.  Fokd  et 
V,  57.     (P.,  1788.) 

0087.  WEST  INDIES,  Portusnesc.— 
Portugal  [in  making  a  commercial  treaty  witb 
us]  will  probably  restrain  us  to  their  dominioss 
in  Europe.  We  must  expressly  include  tbe 
Azores,  Madeiras  and  Cape  de  Verde  islan'> 
some  of  which  are  deemed  to  be  in  Africa.  W  ^ 
should  also  contend  for  an  access  to  their  rc« 
sessions  in  America  ♦  ♦  ♦  — ^Tq  Johx 
Adams,     i,  495-     (P..  1785.) 

9088.  WEST  INDIES,  Prosperity  of  .<- 
Our  wishes  are  cordial  for  the  reestablisfamert 
of  peace  and  commerce  in  those  colonies,  ani 
to  give  such  proofs  of  our  good  faith  both  t^- 
them  and  the  mother  country  [FranceJ  as  t- 
suppress  ail  that  jealousy  which  might  opfH'Sc 
itselfc  to  the  free  exchange  of  our  fnutuai  pre 
ductions,  so  essential  to  the  i>rosperity  of  those 
colonies,  and  to  the  nreservation  of  our  a^cc* 
tural  interest.  This  is  our  true  interest  arni 
our  true  object,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  cor. 
ceal  views  so  justifiable,  though  the  express^:>r. 
of  them  may  require  that  the  occasions  !< 
proper,  and  me  terms  chosen  with  delicacy.— 
To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  339.  Foao  lu 
V,  450.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

9089.  WEST  INDIES,  Proziiiiity. — O  - 

vicinity  to  their  West  India  possessions,  and  !>^ 
the  fisheries  is  a  bridle  which  a  small  nar^* 
force,  on  our  part,  would  hold  in  the  most^^ 
of  the  most  powerful  of  •  ♦  ♦  the  [F-or.- 
pean]  countries. — To  JoftN  Jay.  i,  405.  Fs>kx- 
ed.,  iv,  90.     (P.,  1785.) 

9090.  WEST  INDIES,  San  I>oiniii^o.— 

expressed  to  [the  San  Domingo  deputies]  fre^f't 
my    opinion     •     *     ♦    that    as    to     ourselrr* 
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there  was  one  case  which  would  be  peculiarly 
alarming  to  us,  to  wit,  were  there  a  danger  of 
their  falling  under  any  other  power  [than 
France], — ^To  William  Short,  iii,  304.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  395-     (Pa-.   Nov.   1791.) 

—  WEST  POINT,  Academy. — See  Acad- 
emy (Military). 

9091.  WBSTBBK  BXPLOBATION, 
Michanx  expedition. — The  chief  objects  of 
your  journey  are  to  find  the  shortest  and  most 
convenient  route  of  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  within  the 
temperate  latitudes,  and  to  learn  such  particu- 
lars as  can  be  obtained  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Missouri  passes,  its  productions,  in- 
habitants, and  other  interesting  circumstances. 
.\s  a  channel  of  communication  between  these 
States  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  Missouri,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  presents  itself  under  circum- 
stances of  unquestioned  preference.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
It  would  seem  by  the  latest  maps  as  if  a.  river 
called  the  Oregon  interlocked  with  the  Missouri 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  entered  the 
Pacific  ocean  not  far  southward  from  Nootka 
Sound.  But  the  [Philosophical]  Society  are 
aware  that  these  maps  are  not  to  be  tnistcd, 
so  far  as  to  be  the  ground  of  any  positive  in- 
struction to  you.  ♦  •  *  You  will  in  the 
course  of  your  journey,  take  notice  of  the  coitn- 
try  you  pass  through,  its  general  face,  soil,  riv- 
ers, mountains,  its  productions — animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral — so  far  as  they  may  be  new 
to  us,  and  may  also  be  useful  or  very  curious.* 
— To  Andre  Michaux.  ix,  434.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
159.     (Jan.  1793.) 

9092.  WESTEBK   POSTS,    British   re- 
tention of.— I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion wHh  the  Count  de  Vergennes  on  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  on  their  refusal  to  de- 
liver up  our  posts.     I  observed  to  him  that  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  recovery 
of  their  debts  were  the  effect  and  not  the  cause, 
as  they  pretended,  of  their  refusal   to  deliver 
up    the   posts;    that   the   merchants    interested 
in   these  debts  showed  a  great  disposition  to 
make    arrangements   with   us;   that'  the   article 
of   time   we   could   certainly   have  settled,   and 
probably  that  of  the  interest  during  the  war, 
but   that  the  minister,  showing  no  disposition 
to  have  these  matters  arranged,  I  thought  it  a 
sufficient  proof  that  this  was  not  the  true  cause 
of  their  retaining  the  posts.     He  concurred  as 
to    the   justice   of  our  requiring  time   for  the 
payment    of    our    debts;    said    nothing    which 
showed  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  article 
of    interest,   and   seemed  to   believe   fully  that 
their   object  was  to  divert  the  channel  of  the 
fur   trade  before  they  delivered  up  the  posts, 
and  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance 
of   that  commerce  to  us.     I  told  him  I  really 
could   not  foresee  what  would  be  the  event  of 
this  detention ;  that  the  situation  of  the  British 
funds,  anu  desire  of  their  minister  to  begin  to 
reduce   the   national   debt,   seemed   to   indicate 
that  they  could  not  wish  a  war.     He  thought 
so.  but  that  neither  were  we  in  a  condition  to 
go   to    war.     I  told  him  I  was  yet  uninformed 
what   Congress  proposed  to  do  on  this  subject 
tmt   that  we  shoula  certainly  always  count  on 
the  ^ood  offices  of  France,  and  I  was  sure  that 
the  ofFer  of  them  would  suffice  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  do  us  justice.     He  said  that  surely 
we    might   always  count  on   the   friendship   of 

•  Tbis  expedition  was  started  by  private  subscrip- 
tions under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Jefferson  was  a  large  subscriber 
to  the  fund.— Editor. 


France.  I  added  that,  by  the  treaty  of  alliance^ 
she  was  bound  to  guarantee  our  limits  to  us 
as  they  should  be  established  at  the  moment  of 
peace.  He  said  they  were  so,  "  mats  qu'il  nous 
etoit  n0cessaire  de  les  constaier".  I  told  him 
there  was  no  question  what  our  boundaries 
were;  tliat  the  English  themselves  admitted 
they  were  clear  beyond  all  question.  I  feared, 
however,  to  press  this  any  further,  lest  a  recip- 
rocal question  should  be  put  to  me. — To  John 
Jay.    i,  575.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  228.     (P.,  1786.) 

9093.  WBSTBBN  POSTS,  Demand  for 

surrender. — The  President  ♦  *  ♦  author- 
ized Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  to  enter  into  con- 
ference with  the  British  ministers  in  order  to 
discover  their  sentiments  on  their  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
retention  of  the  western  posts  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  peace.  *  ♦  *  The  letters  of  Mr. 
Morris  ♦  *  ♦  [to  the  President]  state  the 
communications,  oral  and  written^  which  have 

ftassed  between  him  and  the  mmisters;  and 
rom  these  the  Secretary  of  State  draws  the 
following  inference:  That  the  British  court 
is  decided  not  to  surrender  the  posts  in  any 
event ;  and  that  they  will  urge  as  a  pretext  that 
though  our  courts  of  justice  are  now  open  to 
British  subjects,  they  were  so  long  shut  after 
the  peace  as  to  have  defeated  irremediably  the 
recovery  of  debts  in  many  cases.  They  suggest, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  an  mdemnification  on  our 
part.  But,  probably,  were  we  disposed  to  ad- 
mit their  right  to  indemnification,  they  would 
take  care  to  set  it  so  high  as  to  insure  a  dis- 
agreement. *  ♦  *  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  of  opinion  *  «  *  that  the  demands  of  the 
posts  ♦  *  *  should  n  t  be  again  made  till 
we  are  in  readiness  to  do  ourselves  the  justice 
which  may  be  refused. — Official  Report,  vii, 
517.     Ford  kd..  v,  261.     (December  1790.) 

9094.  WBSTBBN  TBBBITOBY,  Ac* 
ceptance  of  ceesion. — On  receiving  the  act 
of  Assembly  for  the  Western  cession,  our  dele- 
gation agreed  on  the  form  of  a  deed;  we  then 
delivered  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  act,  and  the 
form  of  the  deed  we  were  ready  to  execute 
whenever  they  should  think  proper  to  declare 
they  would  accept  it.  They  referred  the  act 
ana  deed  to  a  committee,  who  reported  the  act 
of  Assembly  to  comport  perfectly  with  the  prop- 
ositions of  Congress,  and  that  the  deed  was 
proper  m  its  form,  and  that  Congress  ought  to 
accept  the  same.  On  the  question  to  ag^ee  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  eight  States  being 
present,  Jersey  was  in  the  nq^ative,  and  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  divided  (being  rep- 
resented each  by  two  members).  Of  course 
there  were  five  ayes  only  and  the  report  fell. 
We  determined  on  consultation  that  our  proper 
duty  was  to  be  still,  having  declared  we  were 
ready  to  execute,  we  would  leave  it  to  them  to 
come  torward  and  tell  us  they  were  ready  to 
accept.  We  meddled  not  at  all.  therefore,  and 
showed  a  perfect  indifference.  New  Hampshire 
came  to  town  which  made  us  nine  States.  A 
member  proposed  that  we  should  execute  the 
deed  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  after  what 
had  been  done  by  Congress  would  be  final,  urg- 
m^  the  example  of  New  York  which  had  exe- 
cuted their  deed,  laid  it  on  the  table,  where  it 
remained  eighteen  months  before  Congress  ac- 
cepted it.  We  replied,  "  No  ",  if  the  lands  are 
not  offered  for  sale  the  ensuing  spring,  they 
will  be  taken  from  us  all  by  adventurers;  we 
will,  therefore,  put  it  out  of  our  power,  by  the 
execution  of  a  deed,  to  sell  them  ourselves,  if 
Congress  will  not.  A  member  from  Rhode 
Island  then  moved  that  Congress  should  accept. 
Another  from  Jersey  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment a  proviso  that  it  should  not  amount  to  an 
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bing  to  every  officer  the  merit  of  his  own 
works. — Notes  on  M.  Soulbs's  Wobk.  ix,  301. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  309.     (P.,  1786.) 

9017.  WASHINCKTON  (QeorgB),  Loved 
and  venerated. — He  possessed  the  love,  the 
veneration,  and  confidence  of  all. — The  Anas. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  iSS-     (1818.) 

9018.  WASHINaTON  (Georgre),  Har- 
shairs  life  of.— The  party  feelings  of  Gen- 
eral Washington's  biographer  [Marshall]  to 
whom  after  his  death  the  collection  of  [Wash- 
ington's papers]  was  confided,  have  culled  from 
it  a  composition  as  different  from  what  General 
Washington  would  have  offered,  as  was  the 
candor  of  the  two  characters  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  The  partiality  of  this  pen  is  dis- 
played in  lavishments  01  praise  on  certain 
military  characters,  who  had  done  nothing  mil- 
itary, but  who  afterwards,  and  before  he  wrote, 
had  become  heroes  in  party,  although  not  m 
war ;  and  in  his  reserve  on  the  merits  of  others, 
who  rendered  signal  services  indeed,  but  did  not 
earn  his  praise  by  apostatizing  in  peace  from  the 
republican  principles  for  which  they  had  fought 
in  -war.  It  shows  itself  too  in  the  cold  indiffer- 
ence with  which  a  struggle  for  the  most  anima- 
ting of  human  objects  is  narrated.  No  act  df 
heroism  ever  kindles  in  the  mind  of  this  writer 
a  single  aspiration  in  favor  of  the  holy  cause 
which  inspired  the  bosom,  and  nerved  the  arm 
of  the  patriot  warrior.  No  gloom  of  events,  no 
lowering  of  prospects  ever  excites  a  fear  for  the 
issue  of  a  contest  which  was  to  change  the  con- 
dition of  man  over  the  civilized  globe.  The 
sufferings  inflicted  on  endeavors  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  humanity  are  related  with  all  the 
frigid  insensibility  with  which  a  monk  would 
have  contemplated  the  victims  of  an  auto  da  fe. 
Let  no  man  believe  that  General  Washington 
ever  intended  that  his  papers  should  be  used  for 
the  suicide  of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  lived,' 
and  for  which  there  never  was  a  moment  in 
which  he  would  not  have  died.  The  abuse  of 
these  materials  is  chiefly,  however,  manifested 
in  the  history  of  the  period  immediately  foUpw- 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. ♦  ♦  ♦  Were  a  reader  of  this  period 
to  form  his  idea  of  it  from  this  history  alone, 
he  would  suppose  the  republican  party  (who 
were,  in  truth,  endeavoring  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment within  the  line  of  the  Constitution,  and 
prevent  its  being  monarchized  in  practice)  were 
a  mere  set  of  grumblers,  and  disorganizers, 
satisfied  with  no  government,  without  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  any,  and,  like  a  British  parliamentary 
opposition ,  gaping  after  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
ready  to  change  principles,  as  well  as  position, 
;it  any  time,  with  their  adversaries.  But  a 
short  review  of  facts  omitted,  or  uncandidly 
stated  in  this  history  will  show  that  the  contests 
of  that  day  were  contests  of  principle  between 
the  advocates  of  republican  and  those  of  kingly 
government,  and  that  had  not  the  former  made 
the  efforts  they  did,  our  government  would 
have  been,  even  at  this  early  day,  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  what  the  successful  issue  of 
those  efforts  have  made  it.* — The  Anas.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  155-     (1818.) 

9019.  WASHINGTON  (Oeorge),  Medal- 
lion of. — That  our  own  nation  should  enter- 
tain sentiments  of  gratitude  and  reverence  for 
the  great  character  who  is  the  subject  of  your 
medallion,  is  a  matter  of  dutv.  His  disinterest- 
ed and  valuable  services  to  them  have  rendered 
it  so ;  but  such  a  monument  to  his  memory  bv 
the  member  of  another  community,  proves  a  zeal 

♦  In  the  Congressional  edition  this  extract  is 
omitted  except  the  last  sentence.— EDITOR. 


for  virtue  in  the  abstract,  honorable  to 
who  inscribes  it,  as  to  him  whom  it  comoe^ 
orates.  •  ♦  ♦  This  testimonial  in  fawr  i. 
the  first  worthy  of  our  country  will  be  gratcri. 
to  the  feelings  of  our  citizens  generally.— Tft{ 
Daniel  Eccleston.    v,  213.     (W.,  1807.) 

9020.  WASHINQTOK  C^Mrge),  Ken* 
ory  of. — His  memory  will  be  adored  »hJe 
liberty  shall  have  votaries,  his  name  will  ti> 
umph  over  time  and  will  in  future  ages  assune 
its  just  station  among,  the  most  cclebratal 
worthies  of  the  world. — Notes  on  ViKCiN'-i. 
viii,  312.     Ford  ed.,  iii,   168.      (1782.) 

9021.  WA8HINQT0N      (Oeorge),    Hfr 
tional  monuineiit  to. — In  a  former  letter  1 
enclosed  you  an  idea  of  Mr.  Lee's  for  an  inuae* 
diate  appropriation  of  a  number  of  lots  to  raue 
a  sum  of  money  for  erecting  a  national  moQ» 
ment  in  the  city  of  Washington.      It  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  doubted  but  that  you  would  avoid  tp; 
propriations  for  matters  of  ornament  till  a  scf- 
ficient  sum  should  be  secured  out  of  the  pro^ 
ceeds  of  your  sales  to  accomplish    the  pobbc 
buildings,  bridges  and  such  other  objects  as  are 
essential.     Mr.   Caracchi.   the  artist,    who  bad 
proposed   to   execute   the  monument,    has  had  | 
hopes  that  a  subscription  set  on  foot  for  tlLst 
purpose,  would  have  sufficed  to  effect  it.     Tta:  I 
hope  is  now  over,  and  he  is  about  to  return  to  | 
Europe.     He    is    unauestionably    an     artist   0: 
the  nrst  class.     He  has  had  the  advantage  o*' ' 
taking  the  President's  person  in  plaster.  e<;':al  , 
to  every  wish  in  resemblance  and  spirit.     It  is 

?rett^  certain  that  the  equestrian  statue  of  tk? 
^resident  can  never  be  executed  by  an  eq-aa! 
workman,  who  has  had  equal  advantages.  3s< 
the  question  is  whether  a  prudent  caution  iiiT 
permit  you  to  enter  into  any  engagement  oom 
taking  time  enough  before  the  term  of  payment 
to  have  accomplished  the  more  material  object* 
of  the  public  buildings,  &c.  He  says  to  execcrr 
the  equestrian  statue,  with  the  cost  of  the  tsa- 
terials,  in  marble,  will  be  worth  twenty  thousar! 
guineas;  that  he  would  begin  it  on  his  retur: 
if  four  or  five  years  hence  you  can  engage  t* 
pay  him  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  sar-e 
sum  annually  afterwards,  till  the  whole  is  paii 
before  which  time  the  statue  will  be  ready.  It 
is  rather  probable  that  within  some  timc'Cor- 
gress  would  take  it  oif  your  hands,  in  comr>*  - 
ance  with  an  ancient  vote  of  that  body.  The 
questions  for  your  consideration  are,  whether 
supposing  no  difficultv  as  to  the  means,  5-:^ 
thmk  such  a  work  might  be  undertaken  by  y?- ' 
Whether  you  can  have  so  much  confidence  in  the 
productiveness  of  your  funds  as  to  eng^a^re  for  a 
residuum  of  this  amount,  all  the  more  necessirr 
objects  being  first  secured,  and  that  this  mxr 
be  within  the  time  first  proposed?  And.  -3 
fine,  which  will  preponderate  in  your  mird^ 
the  hazard  of  undertaking  this  now,  or  that  «'': 
losing  the  aid  of  the  artist?  The  nature  of  thi* 
proposition  will  satisfy  you  that  it  has  not  be<". 
communicated  to  the  President,  and  of  course 
would  not  be,  unless  a  previous  acceptance  c. 
your  part,  should  render  it  necessary  to  obta;-* 
his  sanction.  Your  answer  is  necessary  for  ti-e 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Caracchi,  at  whose  in^tar.r* 
I  submit  the  proposal  to  you.  and  who,  I  l^ 
lieve,  will  omy  wait  here  the  return  of  tha* 
answer. — To  the  Commissioners  or  W.-lsk 
iNGTON.     iii,   346.     (1702.) 

9022.  WASHIKQTOH  (Oeorge),  Oath 
of  office. — Knox,  Rafidolph  and  myself  mn 
at  Knox's  where  Hamilton  was  also  to  have  rrrt 
to  consider  the  time,  manner  and  place  of  T*-e 
President's  swearing  in.*  Hamilton  had  beer 
*  On  the  occasion  of  Washington's  second  icarr '^ 
ration.— Editor. 
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Southwardly   by   parallels  of   latitude   so   that 
each  State   shall   comprehend   trom    South    to 
North   two    degrees    ox    latitude    beginning    to 
count  from  the  completion  of  thirty-one  degrees 
North  of  the  equator,  but  any  territory  North- 
wardly of  the  47th  degree  shall  make  part  of  the 
State  next  below,   and   Eastwardly  and  West- 
wardly   they   shall   be   bounded,    those   on   the 
Mississippi  by  that  river  on  one  side  and  the 
meridian  of  the  lowest  point  oi  the  rapids  of 
Ohio  on  the  other;  and  those  adjoining  on  the 
East  by  the  same  meridian  on  their   Western 
side,  and  on  their  Eastern  by  the  meridian  of 
the  Western  cape  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.     And  the  territory  eastward  of  this 
last  meridian  between  the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie  and 
Pennsylvania    shall    be    one    State.     That    the 
settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  purchased 
and  offered  for  sale  shall,  eittiei  on  their  own 
petition  or  on  the  order  of  Congress,  receive 
authority    from    them,    with    appointments    of 
time  and  place  for  their  free  males  of  full  age 
to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  temporary  government,  to  adopt  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  any  one  of  these  States,  so 
that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall  be  subject  to 
alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature,  and  to 
erect,  subject  to  a  like  alteration  counties  or 
townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  their 
legislature.     That   such   temporary  government 
shall  only  continue  in  force  in  any  State  until 
it  shall  have  acquired  20,000  free  inhabitants, 
when,   giving  due   proof   thereof   to   Congress, 
they  shall  receive  from  them  authority  with  ap- 
pointments of  time  and  place  to  call  a  conven- 
tion  of    representatives  to   establish   a  perma- 
nent  Constitution   and   Government   for   them- 
selves.    Provideo,  that  both  the  temporary  and 
permanent  Governments  be  established  on  these 
principles   as   their   basis,     i.   That  they   shall 
forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America.      2.  That   in   their    persons,   property 
and  territory,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  Gov- 
emraent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, and  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  original  States 
shall  be  so  subject.     3.  That  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted 
or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common  rule 
and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof 
shall   be   made  on   the   other   States.     4.   That 
their  respective  Governments  shall  be  in  repub- 
lican  forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person  to  be 
a  citizen,  who  holds  any  hereditary  title.     5. 
That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era, 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise 
than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall   have  been  duly   convicted  to  have  been 
personally  fifuilty.     That  whenever  any  of  the 
said    States  shall  have,  of  free  inhabitants  as 
many  as  shall  then  be  in  an^  one  the  least  nu^ 
merous    of   the   thirteen   orif^inal    States,   such 
State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the 
Congress    of   the   United   States,   on   an   equal 
footing    with   the   said   original   States:     After 
which   the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be  requisite 
in   all   those  cases,  wherein  by  the  Confedera- 
tion the  assent  of  nine  States  is  now  required. 
Provided   the  consent  of  nine   States  to  such 
admission   may   be   obtained   according   to   the 
eleventh  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.     Un- 
til such  admission  bv  their  delegates  into  Con- 
frreffs.  any  of  the  said  States,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  temporary  Government,  shall  have 
authority  to  keep  a  sitting  Member  in  Congress, 
with    a    right   of  debating,   but   not   of  voting. 
That  the  territorv  iNorthward  of  the  45th  de- 
gree,  that  is  to  say  of  the  completion  of  45  "^ 


from  the  Equator  and  extending  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  shall  be  calied  Sylvania.  That  of 
the  territory  under  the  45th  and  44th  degrees, 
that  which  lies  Westward  of  Lake  Michigan 
shall  be  called  Michigania,  and  that  which  is 
Eastward  thereof,  within  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  lakes  and  waters  of  Michigan,  Huron, 
St.  Clair  and  Erie,  shall  be  called  Cherronesus. 
and  shall  inciude  any  part  of  the  peninsula 
which  may  extend  above  the  45th  degree.  Of 
the  territory  under  the  43d  and  42d  degrees, 
that  to  the  Westward  through  which  the  As- 
sents ipi  or  Rock  river  runs  shall  be  called 
AssENisiPiA,  and  that  to  the  Eastward  in  which 
are  the  fountains  of  the  Muskingum,  the  two 
Miamis  of  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the 
Miami  of  the  lake  and  Sandusky  rivers,  shall 
be  called  Metropotamia.  Of  the  territory 
which  lies  under  the  41st  and  40th  degrees  the 
Western,  through  which  the  river  Illinois  runs, 
shall  be  called  Illinoia;  that  the  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Eastward  Saratoga,  and  that  between 
this  last  and  Pennsylvania  and  extending  from 
the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie  shall  be  called  Washing- 
ton. Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  39th 
and  38th  degrees  to  which  shall  be  added  so 
much  ot  the  point  of  land  within  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  as  lies  under  the  37th 
degree,  that  to  the  Westward  within  and  ad- 
jacent to  which  are  the  confluences  of  the  rivers 
Wabash,  Shawanee,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  shall  be  called  Poly- 
POTAMIA,  and  that  to  the  Eastward,  farther  up 
the  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  Pelisipi,  shall  be 
called  Pelisipi  A.  That  the  preceding  articles 
shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of  Compact,  shall 
be  duly  executed  by  the  President  of  tne  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his  hand 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated, and  shall  stand  as  fundamental  con- 
stitutions between  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  those  now  newly  described,  unalterable  but 
b^  the  joint  consent  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  and  of  the  particular  State 
within  which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be 
made. — Report  on  Government  for  Western 
Territory.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  407.  (March  i, 
1784.) 

9099. .    The  committee  to  whom 

was  recommitted  the  report  of  a  plan  for  a 
temporary  government  of  the  Western  Territory 
have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions:  Re- 
solved. That  so  much  of  the  territory  ceded  or 
to  be  ceded  by  individual  States  to  the  United 
States  as  is  already  purchased  or  shall  be  pur- 
chased of  the  Indian  inhabitants  and  offered 
for  sale  by  Congress,  shall  be  divided  into  dis- 
tinct States,  in  the  following  manner,  as  nearly 
as  such  cessions  will  admit:  that  is  to  say.  by 
parallels  of  latitude,  so  that  each  State  shall 
comprehend  from  South  to  North  two  degrees 
of  latitude  beginning  to  count  from  the  com- 
pletion of  thirty-one  degrees  North  of  the 
Equator;  and  the  meridian  of  longitude,  one  of 
which  shall  pass  through  the  lowest  point  of  the 
rapids  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  through  the  West- 
ern Cape  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha, 
but  the  territory  Eastward  of  this  last  meridian, 
between  the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania 
shall  be  one  State,  whatsoever  may  be  its  com- 
prehension of  latitude.  That  which  may  lie 
beyond  the  completion  of  the  45th  degree  be- 
tween the  sd.  meridians  shall  make  part  of  the 
State  adjoining  it  on  the  South,  and  that  part 
of  the  Ohio  which  is  between  the  same  merid- 
ians coinciding  nearly  with  the  parallel  of  39° 
shall  be  substituted  so  far  in  lieu  of  that  parallel 
as  a  boundary  line.  That  the  settlers  on  any 
territorv  so  purchased  and  offered  for  sale, 
e^'ther  on  their  own  petition,  or  on  the  order  of 
Congress,  receive  authority  from  them,  with  ap- 
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doubt  that  you  were  much  happier  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  than  you  will  be  at  New  York. 
But  there  was  nobody  so  well  qualified  as  your- 
self to  put  our  new  machine  into  a  regular 
course  of  action  ;  nobody,  the  authority  of  whose 
name  could  have  so  effectually  crushed  oppo- 
sition at  home,  and  produced  respect  abroad.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice 
on  your  part.  Your  measure  of  fame  was  full 
to  the  brim ;  and,  therefore,  you  have  nothing 
to  gain.  But  there  are  cases  where  it  is  a  duty 
to  risk  all  against  nothing,  and  I  believe  this  was 
exactly  the  case.  We  may  presume,  too,  accord- 
ing to  every  rule  of  probability,  that  after  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  good,  you  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  nothing  but  private  repose. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,  iii,  30.  Ford  ed.,  v,  94. 
(P.,  May  1789.) 

9029.  WASHINOTON  (George),  Presi- 
dential reellgiblllty  and. — The  perpetual 
reeligibility  of  the  same  President  will  probably 
not  be  cured  during  the  life  of  General  Wash- 
ington. His  merit  has  blinded  our  countrymen 
to  the  danger  of  making  so  important  an  officer 
reeligible.  I  presume  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
against  him  in  the  United  States. — To  William 
Carmichael.    ii,  465.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

9030.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Pru- 
dent.— The  prudence  of  the  President  is  an 
anchor  of  safety  to  us. — To  Nicholas  Lewis. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  282.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

9031.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Bepub- 

licanlsm  of. — It  is  fortunate  that  our  first 
Executive  Magistrate  is  purely  and  zealously 
republican.  We  cannot  expect  all  his  successors 
to  be  so,  and  therefore,  should  avail  ourselves 
the  present  day  to  establish  principles  and  ex- 
amples which  may  fence  us  against  future  here- 
sies preached  now,  to  be  practiced  hereafter. — 
To  Harry  Innes.  iii,  224.  Ford  ed.^  v,  300. 
(Pa.,   1791-) 

9032. .   General  Washington  was 

himself  sincerely  a  friend  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution.  His  faith  perhaps 
in  its  duration,  might  not  have  been  as  confident 
as  mine ;  but  he  repeatedly  declared  to  me.  that 
he  was  determined  it  should  have  a  fair  chance 
for  success,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  in  its  support,  against  any  attempt 
which  might  be  made  to  change  it  from  its  re- 
publican form.  He  made  th^se  declarations  the 
oftener,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions  that 
Hamilton  had  other  views,  and  he  wished  to 
quiet  my  jealousies  on  this  subject. — To  Martin 
Van  Buren.  vii,  371.  Ford  ed.,  x,  314.  (M., 
1824.) 

9033.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Bepub- 
Ucans  and. — I  have  long  thought  it  was  best 
for  the  republican  interest  to  soothe  him  by 
Battering  where  they  could  approve  his  meas- 
ures, and  to  be  silent  where  they  disapprove, 
that  they  may  not  render  him  desperate  as  to 
their  affections,  and  entirely  indifferent  to  their 
wishes,  in  short  to  lie  on  their  oars  while  he 
remains  at  the  helm,  and  let  the  bark  drift  as 
his  will  and  a  superintending  Providence  shall 
direct. — ^To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
102.     (M.,  Jan.   1797.) 

9034.  WASHINGTON  (Georg^e),  Second 

term,— When  you  first  mentioned  to  me  your 
purpose  of  retiring  from  the  government,  though 
I  felt  all  the  magnitude  of  the  event,  I  was  in  a 
considerable  degree  silent.  I  knew  that,  to 
such  a  mind  as  yours,  persuasion  was  idle  and 
impertinent ;  that  before  forming  your  decision 


you  had  weighed  all  the  reasons  for  and  agaipst 
the  measure,  had  made  up  your  mind  on  fxl 
view  of  them,  and  that  there  could  be  little  bop< 
of  changing  the  result  Pursuing  my  Ra- 
tions, too,  I  knew  we  were  some  day  to  try  to 
walk  alone,  and  if  the  essay  should  be  made 
while  you  should  be  alive  and  looking  oo.  ne 
should  derive  confidence  from  that  circumstance, 
and  resource,  if  it  failed.  The  public  mini 
too,  was  calm  and  confident,  and  therefore  in 
a  favorable  state  for  making  tke  experiment 
Had  no  change  of  circumstances  intervened,  i 
should  not,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  have  now 
ventured  to  propose  to  you  a  change  of  purpose. 
But  the  public  mind  is  no  longer  confident  aiKl 
serene ;  and  that  from  causes  in  which  you  are 
no  ways  personally  mixed.  Though  tbt>e 
causes  have  been  hackneyed  in  the  puUic  papers 
in  detail,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  order  to  calcii- 
late  the  effect  they  are  capable  of  producing,  t? 
take  a  view  of  them  in  the  mass,  giving  to  caci 
the  form,  real  or  imaginary,  under  which  thcr 
hive  been  presented.  It  has  been  urged^  ibcc. 
that  the  public  debt,  greater  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly pay  before  other  causes  of  adding  new  dch 
to  it  will  OCCIU-,  has  been  artificially  created  I  > 
adding  together  the  whole  amount  of  the  debtor 
and  creditor  sides  of  accounts,  instead  of  onlr 
taking  their  balances,  which  could  have  bets 
paid  off  in  a  short  time ;  that  this  accumulation 
of  debt  has  taken  forever  out  of  our  power 
those  easy  sources  of  revenue  which,  applied  tr- 
the  ordinary  necessities  and  exigencies  of  g--*^ 
ernment,  would  have  answered  them  habituar* 
and  covered  us  from  habitual  murmuriri^ 
against  taxes  and  taxgatherers,  rescrvinfr  ex 
traordinary  calls  for  those  extraordinary  occ. 
sions  which  would  animate  the  people  to  mcr- 
them ;  that  though  the  calls  for  money  have  bees 
no  greater  than  we  must  expect  grenerally.  ::r 
the  same  or  equivalent  exigencies,  yet  wc  srt 
already  obliged  to  strain  the  impost  till  it  pro- 
duces clamor,  and  will  produce  evasion  aiK 
war  on  our  own  citizens  to  collect  it.  and  ever 
to  resort  to  an  excise  law  of  most  odious  char 
acter  with  the  people,  partial  in  its  operatic- 
unproductive  unless  enforced  by  arbitrary  ar. 
vexatious  means,  and  committing^  the  author^. 
of  the  government  in  parts  where  resistance  > 
most  probable  and  coercion  least  practicablf. 
They  cite  propositions  in  Congress,  and  suspect 
other  projects  on  foot  still  to  increase  the  nus^ 
of  debt.  They  say,  that  by  borrowing  at  t« 
thirds  of  the  interest,  we  might  have  paid  *' 
the  principal  in  two-thirds  of  the  time :  but  ttvr 
from  this  we  are  precluded  by  its  being  miir 
irredeemable  but  in  small  portions  and  otk 
terms ;  that  this  irredeemable  quality  was  leivf ' 
it  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  inviting  its  tran^ 
fer  to  foreign  countries.  They  predict  that  it  - 
transfer  of  the  principal,  when  completed.  »r 
occasion  an  exportation  of  three  millions  •• 
dollars  annually  for  the  interest,  a  drain  0 
coin,  of  which  as  there  have  been  no  examp'c* 
no  calculation  can  be  made  of  its  consequence^ 
that  the  banishment  of  our  coin  will  be  coirr  - 
cated  by  the  creation  of  ten  millions  of  patter 
money,  in  the  form  of  bank  bills  now  is-u--; 
into  circulation.  They  think  that  the  tej3  . ' 
twelve  per  cent,  annual  profit  paid  to  the  IcTvicrs 
of  this  paper  medium  taken  out  of  the  pocJfet* 
of  the  people,  who  would  have  had  without  r 
terest  the  coin  it  is  banishing ;  that  all  the  c*^- 
ital  employed  in  paper  speculation  is  bar-r-: 
and  useless,  producing,  like  that  on  a  garr-ir 
table,  no  accession  to  itself,  and  is  withdrsvr 
from  commerce  and  agriculture,  where  ^ 
would  have  produced  addition  to  the  comr»-»' 
mass :  that  it  nourishes  in  our  citizens  habit5  . 
vice  and  idleness,  instead  of  industiY  and  r--?- 
rality ;  that  it  has  furnished  effectual  means  :i 
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corrupting  such  a  portion  of  the  Legislature  as 
turns  the  balance  between  the  honest  voters, 
whichever  way  it  is  directed:  that  this  corrupt 
squadron,  deciding  the  voice  of  the  Legislature, 
have  manifested  their  dispositions  to  get  rid  of 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on 
the  general  L^islature,  limitations,  on  the  faith 
oi  which,  the  States  acceded  to  that  instrument : 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  this  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  change  from  the  present 
republican  form  of  government  to  that  of  a 
monarchy,  of  which  the  English  constitution  is 
to  be  the  model :  that  this  was  contemplated  by 
:he  convention  is  no  secret,  because  its  parti- 
sans have  made  none  of  it.  To  effect  it  then 
.vas  impracticable,  but  they  are  still  eager  after 
:heir  object,  and  are  predisposing  everything 
'or  its  ultimate  attainment.  So  many  of  them 
lave  got  into  the  Legislature,  that,  aided  by  the 
rorrupt  squadron  of  paper  dealers,  who  are  at 
heir  devotion,  the^  make  a  majority  in  both 
louses.  The  republican  party,  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  government  in  its  present  form,  are 
•ewer  in  number;  they  are  fewer  even  when 
oined  by  the  two.  three,  or  half  dozen  anti-fed- 
jralists,  who,  tliough  they  dare  not  avow  it,  are 
ttill  opposed  to  any  general  government;  but, 
>eing  less  so  to  a  republican  than  a  monarchical 
)ne,  they  naturally  join  those  whom  they  think 
>ursuing  the  lesser  evil.  Of  all  the  mischiefs 
>bjected  to  the  system  of  measures  before  men- 
;ioned,  none  is  so  afflicting  and  fatal  to  every 
lonest  hope,  as  the  corruption  of  the  Legisla- 
ure.  As  it  was  the  earliest  of  these  measures, 
t  became  the  instrument  for  producing  the  rest, 
ind  will  be  the  instrument  for  producing  in  fu- 
;ure  a  king,  lords  and  commons,  or  whatever 
rise  those  who  direct  it  may  choose.  With- 
Irawn  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  their 
constituents,  and  these  so  disposed  as  to  be 
naccessible  to  public  information,  and  particu- 
arly  to  that  of  the  conduct  of  their  own  reprc- 
jentatives,  they  will  form  the  most  corrupt  gov- 
jrnment  on  earth,  if  the  means  of  their  corrup- 
ion  be  not  prevented.  The  only  hope  of  safety 
low  hangs  on  the  numerous  representation 
vhich  is  to  come  forward  the  ensuing  year. 
>ome  of  the  new  members  will  be,  probably, 
rither  in  principle  or  interest,  with  the  present 
najority;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  great  mass 
vill  form  an  accession  to  the  republican  party, 
rhey  will  not  be  able  to  undo  all  which  the  two 
^receding  Legislatures,  and  especially  the  first, 
lave  done.  Public  faith  and  right  will  oppose 
his.  But  some  parts  of  the  system  may  be 
ightfully  reformed,  a  liberation  from  the  rest 
inremittingly  pursued  as  fast  as  ri^ht  will  per- 
nit.  and  the  door  shut  against  similar  coramit- 
nents  of  the  nation.  Should  the  next  Legisla- 
ure  take  this  course,  it  will  draw  upon  them 
he  whole  monarchical  and  paper  interest;  but 
he  latter,  I  think,  will  not  go  all  lengths  with 
he  former,  because  creditors  will  never,  of  their 
>wn  accord,  fly  off  entirely  from  their  debtors ; 
hereforc.  this  is  the  alternative  least  likely  to 
>roduce  convulsion.  But  should  the  majority  of 
he  new  members  be  still  in  the  same  principles 
v'ith  the  present,  and  show  that  we  have  nothing 
o  expect  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  prac- 
ices,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  would  be 
he  result,  nor  what  means  would  be  resorted  to 
or  correction  of  the  evil.  True  wisdom  would 
lirect  that  they  should  be  temperate  and  peace- 
ible ;  but  the  division  of  sentiment  and  interest 
lappens  unfortunately  to  be  so  geog^raphical, 
hat  no  mortal  man  can  say  that  what  is  most 
vise  and  temperate  would  prevail  against  what 
s  most  easy  and  obvious?  I  can  scarcely  con- 
emplate  a  more  incalculable  evil  than  the  break- 
nj?  of  the  Union  into  two  or  more  parts.  Yet 
jvhen    we    consider    the    mass    which    opposed 


the  original  coalescence ;  when  we  consider  that 
it  lay  chiefly  in  the  Southern  quarter;  that  the 
Legislature  have  availed  themselves  of  no  oc- 
casion of  allaying  it,  but  on  the  contrary  when- 
ever Northern  and  Southern  prejudices  have 
come  into  conflict,  the  latter  have  been  sacri- 
ficed and  the  former  soothed;  that  the  owers 
of  the  debt  are  in  the  Southern,  and  the  holders 
of  it  in  the  Northern  division :  that  the  anti- 
federal  champions  are  now  strengthened  in  ar- 
gument by  the  fulfillment  of  their  predictions; 
that  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  mon- 
archical federalists  themselves,  who,  having 
been  for  the  new  government  merely  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  monarchy,  have  themselves  adopt- 
ed the  very  constructions  of  the  Constitution, 
of  which,  when  advocating  its  acceptance  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people,  they  declared  it 
unsusceptible;  that  the  republican  federalists 
who  espoused  the  same  government  for  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  are  disarmed  of  their  weapons; 
that  which  they  denied  as  prophecy,  having  now 
become  true  history,  who  can  be  sure  that  these 
things  may  not  proselyte  the  small  number 
which  was  wanting  to  place  the  majority  on  the 
other  side?  And  this  is  the  event  at  which  I 
tremble,  and  to  prevent  which  I  consider  your 
continuance  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  of  the  last 
importance.  The  confldence  of  the  whole 
Union  is  centered  in  you.  Your  being  at  the 
helm  will  be  more  than  an  answer  to  every  ar- 
gument which  can  be  used  to  alarm  and  lead  the 
people  in  any  quarter,  into  violence  and  seces- 
sion. North  and  South  will  hang  together  if 
they  have  you  to  hang  on ;  and  if  the  first  cor- 
rection of  a  numerous  representation  should  fail 
in  its  effect,  your  presence  will  give  time  for 
trying  others,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Union 
and  peace  of  the  States.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  oppression  under  which  your  present 
office  lays  your  mind,  and  of  the  ardor  with 
which  you  pant  for  domestic  life.  But  there  is 
sometimes  an  eminence  of  character  on  which 
society  have  such  peculiar  claims  as  to  control 
the  predilections  of  the  individual  for  a  par- 
ticular walk  of  happiness,  and  restrain  him  to 
that  alone  arising  from  the  present  and  future 
benedictions  of  mankind.  This  seems  to  be 
your  condition,  and  the  law  imposed  o.n  you  by 
Providence  in  forming  your  character,  and  fash- 
ioning the  events  on  which  it  was  to  operate; 
and  it  is  to  motives  like  these,  and  not  to  per- 
sonal anxieties  of  mine  or  others  who  have  no 
right  to  call  on  you  for  sacrifices,  that  I  appeal, 
and  urge  a  revisal  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  change 
in  the  aspect  of  things.  Should  an  honest  ma- 
jority result  from  the  new  and  enlarged  repre- 
sentation ;  should  those  acquiesce  whose  prin- 
ciples or  interest  they  may  control,  your  wishes 
for  retirement  would  be  gratified  with  less 
danger,  as  soon  as  that  shall  be  manifest,  with- 
out awaiting  the  completion  of  the  second  period 
of  four  years.  One  or  two  sessions  will  deter- 
mine the  crisis ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you 
can  resolve  to  add  more  to  the  many  years  you 
have  already  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  fear  of  suspicion  that  any  selfish  motive 
of  continuance  in  office  may  enter  into  this  so- 
licitation on  my  part,  obliges  me  to  declare  that 
no  such  motive  exists.  It  is  a  thing  of  mere 
indifference  to  the  public  whether  I  retain  or 
relinquish  my  purpose  of  closing  my  tour  with 
the  first  political  renovation  of  the  government. 
I  know  my  own  measure  too  well  to  suppose  that 
my  services  contribute  anything  to  the  public 
confidence,  or  the  public  utility.  Multitudes 
can  fill  the  office  in  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  place  me,  as  much  to  their  advantage  and  sat- 
isfaction. I  have,  therefore,  no  motive  to  con- . 
suit  but  my  own  inclination,  which  is  bent  ir- 
resistibly on  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  my  fam- 
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9117.  WHIGS,  Tories  and.— It  has  ever 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  tory  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
—To    John     Cartwright.    vii,    355.     (M., 

9118.  WHISKY,  Commutation.— Rum 
and  other  spirits  we  [Virginia]  can  furnish  to 
a  greater  amount  than  you  require  *  *  » 
and  shall  be  glad  to  commute  into  that  article 
some  others  which  wc  have  not,  particularly 
sugar,  coffee  and  salt. — To  General  Gates,  i. 
260.     (R.,   1780.) 

9119. .     [As  to]  your  application 

for  spirits,  there  is  not  a  hogshead  belonging  to 
the  State,  but  very  great  quantities  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Continental  commissaries.  I  have 
special  returns  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousana 
gallons  delivered  them  by  the  Commissioners 
*  *  ♦  and  [there  are]  no  doubt  great  quan- 
tities of  which  there  is  no  return.  »  ♦  ♦  i 
would  observe  to  you  that  Baron  Steuben  in- 
formed me  in  conversation  that  spirit  would 
be  allowed  as  a  part  of  the  daily  ration,  but  only 
on  particular  occasions. — To  General  Nelson. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  436.     (R.,  1781.) 

9120.  WHISKY,  Indians  and.— I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  you  have  been  so  favored 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  be  made  sensible  of 
those  things  which  are  for  your  good  and  that 
of  your  people,  and  of  those  which  are  hurtful 
to  you;  and  particularly  that  you  and  they  see 
the  ruinous  effects  which  the  abuse  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  has  produced  upon  them.  It  has 
weakened  their  bodies,  enervated  their  minds, 
exposed  them  to  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and 
poverty,  kept  them  in  perpetual  broils,  and  re- 
duced their  population.  I  do  not  wonder,  then, 
brother,  at  your  censures,  not  only  on  your 
own  people,  who  have  voluntarily  gone  into 
these  fatal  habits,  but  on  all  the  nations  of 
white  people  who  have  supplied  their  calls  for 
this  article.  But  these  nations  have  done  to 
you  only  what  they  do  among  themselves. 
They  have  sold  what  individuals  wish  to  buy, 
leaving  to  every  one  to  be  the  piardian  of  his 
own  health  and  happiness.  Spirituous  liquors 
are  not  in  themselves  bad ;  they  are  often  found 
to  be  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  sick;  it  is 
the  improper  and  intemperate  use  of  them,  by 
those  m  health,  which  makes  them  injurious. 
But  as  you  find  that  your  people  cannot  re- 
frain from  an  ill  use  of  them,  I  greatly  applaud 
your  resolution  not  to  use  them  at  all.  We 
have  too  affectionate  a  concern  for  your  hap- 
piness to  place  the  paltry  gain  on  the  sale  of 
these  articles  in  competition  with  the  injury  they 
do  you.  And  as  it  is  the  desire  of  your  nation, 
that  no  spirits  should  be  sent  among  them,  I 
am  authorized  by  the  great  council  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  them.  I  will  sin- 
cerely cooperate  with  your  wise  men  in  any 
proper  measures  for  this  purpose,  which  shall 
be  agreeable  to  them. — To  Brother  Handsome 
Lake,     viii,    187.     (1802.) 

9121.  WHISKY,    Loathsome  effects.— 

The  loathsome  and  fatal  effects  of  whisky, 
destroying  the  fortunes,  the  bodies,  the  minds, 
and  morals  of  our  citizens. — To  William  H. 
Crawford.     Ford  ed.,  x,  113.     (M.,  1818.) 

9122.  WHISKY,    Military    suppUes.— 

We  approve  of  your  accommodating  *  *  ♦ 
the  Maryland  troops  with  spirits.  They  really 
deserve  the  whole,  and  I  wish  we  had  means 
-)f   transportation    for   much   greater  quantities 


which  we  have  on  hand  and  cannot  coom 
This  article  we  could  furnish  plentifully  •- 
you  and  them.—To  General  £dward  SinrNl 
1,  253.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  339.     (R.,  j^go.) 

9123.  WHISKY,  Sale  to  Indians.-Tbe 
Indians  are  becoming  very  sensible  of  the  bace^ 
ful  effects  produced  on  their  morals,  thei: 
health   and  existence,  by  the  abuse  of  ardcs- 

^''"u^'v^"^  r°T  °^  ^^  earnestly  desire  a 
prohibition  of  that  article  from  being  canned 
iT^"i?  ^?u"-^^^*  Legislature  will  consider 
whether  the  effectuating  that  desire  would  vci 
^y^illlu  IP*"*  of  benevolence  and  hbcral-rr 
which  they  have  hitherto  practiced  toward  thrs. 

effect  toward  conciliating  their  friendkhlp- 
bPECiAL  Message,    viii,  22,     (Jan,  1802.) 

,^V^^'  : :  : ^e  have  taken  mea>n-:^ 

to  prevent  spirituous  liquors  beinK  carried  irt? 
l^Zf^'^'T^^'  *"^.  ^«  sincerely  rejoice  at  th^s 
proof  of  your  wisdom.  Instead  of  spendioc 
toe  produce  of  your  hunting  in  purchasiiu?  this 
Sn?  ^'"""S  ^'''^'  "^^r^  produces  poverty,  broil.^ 
and  murders,  it  will  be  now  employed  in  pn> 
curing  food  and  clothing  for  your  families  arJ 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing  your  number^ 
--Address  to  Miamis  and  Delawares.  viil 
191.     (1803.) 

.fl?i?*^*  T~  rr-  ^Perceiving  the  iniiirr:. 
effects  produced  by  the  Indians^  inordinate  «e 
?h«J?*^'*"°"^  ^*''"*'''^'  Congress  passed  laws  au 
i^K^S'"*^  measures  against  the  vending  or  dv 
tnbuting  such  liquors  among  them.  Their  - 
troduction  by  traders  was  accordingly  proh 
ited,  and  for  some  time  was  attended  with  th: 
v^^^  tu^'j  \-  *™  .informed,  however,  thj 
latterly  the  Indians  have  got  into  the  pranc 
of  purchasing  such  liquors  themselves  in  ri- 
neighboring  settlements  of  whites,  and  of  carry- 
ing them  into  their  towns,  and  that  in  this  wa. 
3UL'*!5"^*V°"®  ^  salutary  to  them,  are  m* 
defeated.  I  must,  therefore,  request  your  Ev 
ceUency  to  submit  this  matter  to  the  consid<- 
^I'V'  °^??."'*  Legislature.  I  persuade  mv«' 
that  m  addition  to  the  moral  inducements  Wb^r 
will  readily  occur,  they  will  find  it  not  indirt- 
ent  to  their  own  interests  to  give  us  their  .  ' 
in  removing  for  their  neighbors,  this  gnr 
obstacle  to  their  acquiring  industrious  habi- 
and  attaching  themselves  to  the  regrular  ^.r- 
useful  pursuits  of  life ;  for  this  purpose  h  i? 
much  desired  that  they  should  pass  effect 
laws  to  restrain  their  citizens  from  vending 
and  distributing  honors  to  the  Indians.--T 
•     V   407.     (W.,  Dec.  1808.) 

®3^®;u~^7T-',  '^^^  ^""^"C^  and  aftt- 
wards  the  English  kept  the  hatchet  always  " 
your  hand,  exposing  you  to  be  killed  in  'the  ' 
quarrels,  and  then  gave  you   whisky   that  %c.^ 

might   quarrel    and   kill    one   another I.vi>*<- 

Address,     viii,   235.     (1809.) 

I^}^'-: r-    I   ^ave    not    filled   voc 

with  whisky,  as  the  English  do,  to  make  V- 
promise,  or  give  up  what  is  against  your  r 
terest,  when  out  ot  your  senses, — Indian;  \r 
DRESS,     viii,  240.     (1809.) 

you?  They  furnish  you  with  plenty  of  whistv 
to  keep  you  in  idleness,  drunkenness  and  r^' 
erty.— Indian  Address,    viii,   233.     (xSoq.. 

9129. .     If  we  feared  voti.   r  »r 

were  your  enemies,  we  should  have  fnr^ij*? 
you  plentifully  with  whisky.— Indian  Adia«:>^ 
v>",  233.     (1809.) 
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9130.  WHISKr,    Tax    on.— I    shall    be 
glad  if  an  additional  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a 
dollar  a  gallon  on  whisky  shall  enable  us  to 
meet    all    our    engagements    with    punctuality. 
V^iewing  that  tax  as  an  article  in  a  system  of 
excise,  I  was  once  glad  to  see  it  fall  with  the 
rest  of  the  system,  which  I  considered  as  pre- 
maturely and  unnecessarily  introduced.     It  was 
evident  that  our  existing  taxes  were  then  equal 
to  our  existing  debts.     It  was  clearly  foreseen, 
also,  that  the  surplus  from  excise  would  only  be- 
come aliment  for  useless  offices,  and  would  be 
swallowed  in  idleness  by  those  whom  it  would 
withdraw    from    useful    industry.    Considering 
it  only  as  a  fiscal  measure,  this  was  right.     But 
the  prostration  of  body  and  mind  which   the 
cheapness  of  this  liquor  is  spreading  through 
the  mass  of  our  citizens,  now  calls  the  attention 
of  the  leflrislator  on  a  very  different  principle. 
One  of  his  important  duties  is  as  guardjan  of 
those  who,  from  causes  susceptible  of  precise 
definition,    cannot    take    care    of    themselves. 
Such  are  infants,  maniacs,  gamblers,  drunkards. 
The  last,  as  much  as  the  maniac,  requires  re- 
strictive measures  to  save  him  from  the  fatal 
infatuation   under  which   he   is  destroying  his 
health,  his  morals,  his  familv,  and  his  useful- 
ness to  society.     One  powerful  obstacle  to  his 
ruinous  self-indtdgence  would  be  a  price  be- 
yond his  competence.    As  a  sanitary  measure, 
therefore,  it  becomes  one  of  duty  in  the  public 
guardians.     Yet  I  do  not  think  it  follows  neces* 
saril^  that  imported  spirits  should  be  subjected 
to   similar  enhancement,  until  they  become  as 
cheap  as  those  made  at  home.     A  tax  on  whisky 
is    to   discourage    its   consumption;    a   tax   oii 
foreign  spirits  encourages  whisky  by  removing 
its  rival  from  competition.     The  price  and  pres- 
ent duty  throw  foreign  spirits  already  out  of 
competition  with  whisky,  and  accordingly  they 
are  used  but  to  a  salutary  extent.     You  see  no 
persons    besotting    themselves    with    imported 
spirits,    wines,    liquors,    cordials,    &c.     Whisky 
claims  to  itself  alone  the  exclusive  office  of  sot- 
making.     Foreign    spirits,    wines,    teas,    coffee, 
cigars,  salt   are   articles  of  as   innocent   con- 
sumption as  broadcloths  and  silks ;  and  ought, 
like  them,  to  pay  but  the  average  ad  valorem 
duty  of  other  imported  comforts.     All  oi  them 
are  ingredients  if)  our  happiness,  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  steps  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
ordinarv  articles  of  consumption  to  select  and 
lay  under  disproi>ortionate  burdens  a  particular 
one.   because  it  is  a  comfort,  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  or  necessary  to  health,  and  will  therefore, 
t>e  bought,  is,  in  that  particular,  a  tyranny. — To 
Samuel  Smith,    vii,   284%    Ford  ed.,  x,   251. 
<M.,   1823.) 

9181.  WHISKY  INSUBBECTION, 
Ooznmencement. — The  people  in  the  western 
f>arts  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  to  the  excise 
officer,-  and  threatened  to  burn  his  house,  &c. 
They  were  blackened  and  otherwise  disguised. 
so  as  to  be  unknown.  He  has  resigned,  and 
Hamilton  says  there  is  no  possibliity  of  getting 
-ctie  law  executed,  and  that  probably  the  evil 
•vv-ill  spread.  A  proclamation  is  to  be  issued, 
snd  another  instance  of  my  being  forced  to 
?«ppear  to  approve  what  I  have  condemned  uni- 
formly from  its  first  conception. — To  James 
IWfADisoN.  iii,  563.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  261.  (Pa., 
May   1793.) 

9132.  WHISKY  INSTJBBECTIQN, 
^Caxnilton  and. — The  servile  copyist  of  Mr. 
F^itt  [Alexander  Hamilton]  thought  he.  too. 
T^ust  have  his  alarms,  his  insurrections  and 
>1ots  against  the  Constitution.  *  *  *  Hence 
^e  example  of  employing  military  force  for 
i^il  purposes,  when  it  has  been  impossible  to 


produce  a  single  fact  of  insurrection,  unless 
that  term  be  entirely  confounded  with  occa- 
sional riots,  and  when  ordinary  process  of  law 
had  been  resisted  indeed  in  a  few  special  cases 
but  by  no  means  generally,  nor  had  its  effect 
been  duly  tried.  But  it  answered  the  favorite 
purposes  of  strengthening  government  and  in- 
creasing public  debt;  and,  therefore,  an  insur- 
rection was  announced  and  proclaimed,  and 
armed  against,  but  could  never  be  found.  And 
all  this  under  the  sanction  of  a  name  which  has 
done  too  much  good  not  to  be  sufficient  to  cover 
harm  also.  What  is  equallv  astonishing  is  that 
by  the  pomp  of  reports,  proclamations,  armies, 
&c.,  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  itself  was  so 
fascinated  as  never  to  have  asked  where,  when, 
and  by  whom  this  insurrection  has  been  pro- 
duced? The  original  of  this  scene  in  another 
country  was  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  those  whom  it  could  not  impose  on ;  the 
mimicry  of  it  here  is  too  humiliating  to  excite 
any  feeling  but  shame. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  16.     (M.,  May  1795.) 

9133.  WHISKY        INSXXBBECTION, 

Military  and.^The  information  of  our  [Vir- 
ginia's] militia,  returned  from  the  westward . 
is  uniform,  that  though  the  people  there  let 
them  pass  quietly,  they  were  objects  of  their 
laughter,  not  of  their  fear:  that  one  thousand 
men  could  have  cut  off  their  whole  force  in  a 
thousand  places  of  the  Alleghany;  that  their 
detestation  of  the  excise  law  is  universal,  and 
has  now  associated  to  it  a  detestation  of  the 
government;  and  that  a  separation  which  was 
perhaps  a  very  distant  and  problematical  event, 
is  now  near,  and  certain,  and  determined  in  the 
mind  of  every  man. — To  Jambs  Madison,  iv, 
112.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  518.     (M.,  Dec.  1794.) 

9134.  WHISKY  INSUBBECTION, 
Prodaxnation  against.— The  proclamation 
on  the  proceedings  against  the  laws  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  distilled  spirits,  I  return  with  my 
signature.  I  think  if,  instead  of  the  words. 
"  to  render  laws  dictated  by  weighty  reasons 
of  public  exigency  and  policy  as  acceptable  as 
possible  ",  it  stood,  *'  to  render  the  laws  as  ac- 
ceptable as  possible  ",  it  would  be  better.  I  see 
no  other  particular  expressions  which  need  al- 
teration.— To  President  Washington,  iii,  471. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,   113.     (M.,  Sep.   1792.) 

9135. .     I  am  sincerely  sorry  to 

learn  that  such  proceeding  have  taken  place; 
and  I  hope  the  proclamation  will  lead  the  per- 
sons concerned  into  a  regular  line  of  apoHca- 
tion  which  may  end  either  in  an  amendment  of 
the^  law,  if  it  needs  it,  or  in  their  conviction  that 
it  is  right. — To  President  Washington,  iii, 
471-     Ford  ed.,  vi,  114.     (M.,  Sep.  1792.) 

9136.  WILKINSON  (James),  Burr's 
conspiracy. — I  have  ever  and  carefully  re- 
strained myself  from  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  respecting  General  Wilkinson,  except 
in  the  case  of  Burr's  conspiracy,  wherein,  after 
he  had  got  over  his  first  agitations,  we  believed 
his  decision  firm,  and  his  conduct  zealous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  and  although  in- 
judicious, yet  meriting^,  from  sound  intentions, 
the  support  of  the  nation.  As  to  the  rest  of  his 
life,  I  have  left  it  to  his  friends  ^nd  his  ene- 
mies, to  whom  it  furnishes  matter  enough  for 
disputation.  I  classed  myself  with  neither. — 
To  James  Monroe,  vi,  35.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  332. 
(M.,  Jan.  1812.) 

9137.  WILKINSON  (James),  Com- 
mended. — I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on 
your  safe  arrival  at  Richmond,  against  the  im- 
pudent surmises  and  hopes  of  the  band  of  con- 
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Bpirators,  who,  because  they  are  as  yet  per- 
mitted to  walk  abroad,  and  even  to  be  in  the 
character  of  witnesses  until  such  a  measure  of 
evidence  shall  be  collected  as  will  place  them 
securely  at  the  bar  of  justice,  attempt  to  cover 
their  crimes  under  noise  and  insolence.  You 
have  indeed  had  a  fiery  trial  at  New  Orleans, 
but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  clamorous 
were  only  the  criminal,  endeavoring  to  turn  the 

}>ublic  attention  from  themselves  and  their 
eader  upon  any  other  object. — To  General 
Wilkinson,  v,  109.  Fobd  ed.,  ix,  $.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

9138.  WILKINSON  (James),  Confi- 
dence in. — I  am  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
painful  difficulties  of  your  situation,  expecting 
an  attack  from  an  overwhelming  force,  un- 
versed in  law,  surrounded  by  suspected  persons, 
and  in  a  nation  tender  as  to  everything  infring- 
ing liberty,  and  especially  trom  the  military. 
You  have  doubtless  seen  a  good  deal  of  mali- 
cious insinuation  iil  the  papers  against  you. 
This,  of  course,  begot  suspicion  and  distrust 
in  those  unacquainted  with  the  line  of  your 
conduct.  We,  .who  knew  it,  have  not  failed  to 
strengthen  the  public  confidence  in  you;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  conduct,  as  now 
known,  has  placed  you  on  ground  extremely 
favorable  with  the  public.  Burr  and  his  emis- 
saries found  it  convenient  to  sow  a  distrust  in 
your  mind  of  our  dispositions  towards  you; 
but  be  assured  that  vou  will  be  cordially  sup- 
ported in  the  line  of  your  duties. — To  General 
Wilkinson,  v,  39.  t'ORD  ed.,  ix,  4.  (W., 
Feb.  1807.) 

9139.  WILKINSON  (James),  Injustice 
for. — Your  enemies  have  filled  the  public  ear 
with  slanders,  and  your  mind  with  trouble  on 
that  account.  The  establishment  of  their  guilt 
will  let  the  world  see  what  they  ought  to  think 
of  their  clamors ;  it  will  dissipate  the  doubts  of 
those  who  doubted  for  want  of  knowledge,  and 
will  place  you  on  higher  eround  in  the  public 
estimate  and  public  confidence.  No  one  is 
more  sensible  than  myself  of  the  injustice 
which  has  been  aimed  at  you. — To  General 
Wilkinson,  v,  iio.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  6.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

9140.  WILKINSON  (James),  Plans 
against  Burr. — Although  we  at  no  time  be- 
lieved Burr  could  carry  any  formidable  force 
out  of  the  Ohio,  yet  we  thought  it  safest  that 
you  should  be  prepared  to  receive  him  with  all 
the  force  which  could  be  assembled,  and  with 
that  view  our  orders  were  given ;  and  we  were 
pleased  to  see  that  without  waiting  for  theni. 
you  adopted  nearly  the  same  plan  yourself, 
and  acted  on  it  with  promptitude ;  the  differ- 
ence between  yours  and  ours  proceeding  from 
your  expectinsr  an  attack  by  sea,  which  we  knew 
was  impossible,  either  by  England  or  by  a  fleet 
under  Truxtun.  who  was  at  home;  or  by  our 
own  navy,  which  was  under  our  eye.  Your 
belief  that  Burr  would  really  descend  with  six 
or  seven  thousand  men,  was  no  doubt^  founded 
on  what  you  knew  of  the  numbers  which  could 
be  raised  in  the  western  country  for  an  expe- 
dition to  Mexico,  under  the  authority  of  the 
government ;  but  you  probably  did  not  calculate 
that  the  want  of  that  authority  would  take 
from  him  every  honest  man.  and  leave  him  only 
the  desperadoes  of  his  party,  which  in  no  part 
of  the  United  States  can  ever  be  a  numerous 
body. — To  General  Wilkinson,  v,  39.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  4.     (W.,  Feb.  1807.) 

9141.  WILKINSON  (James),  Suspl- 
-Hons.— General    Wilkinson,   being   expressly 

•lared  bv  Burr  to  General  Eaton,  to  be  en- 


gaged with  him  in  his  design  as  his  Lieutenasi 
or  first  in  command,  and  suspicions  of  infidexv  | 
in  Wilkinson  being  now  become  very  genenl  1 
question  is  proposed  [in  cabinet]  what  j 
proper  to  be  done  as  to  him  on  this  accoxi 
as  well  as  for  his  disobedience  of  orders  T^ 
ceived  by  him  June  11,  at  St.  Louts,  to  desceri 
with  all  practicable  dispatch  to  New  Orkacs. 
to  mark  out  the  site  of  certain  defensive  works  ' 
there,  and  then  repair  to  take  command  r 
Natchitoches,  on  which  business  he  did  n:: 
leave  St.  Louis  till  Septembo*. — ^The  AsiS. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  319.    (Oct.  1806.) 

9142.  WILLIAM  AND  ICABY  COL- 
LEGS,  Aid  for.— The  late  change  in  tb« 
form  of  our  government,  as  well  as  the  cootes; 
of  arms  in  which  we  are  at  present  engagei 
calling  for  extraordinary  abilities  both  in  cocn- 
cil  and  field,  it  becomes  the  peculiar  duty  of  tb< 
Legislature,  at  this  time,  to  aid  and  improve 
[William  and  Mary]  Seminary,  in  which  those 
who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  right; 
and  liberties  of  their  country  may  be  endowed 
with  science  and  virtue,  to  watch  and  present 
the  sacred  deposit. — ^William  and  Mary  Cu- 
LEGE  Bill.     Ford  ed.«  ii,  233.     (1779.) 

9143.  WILLIAM    Ain>    KABY    COL- 
LEGB,  Attachment  for. — To   William  an<: 
Mary,  as  my  alma  mater,  my  attachment  kas   | 
been  ever  sincere,  although  not   exclusive— T-'    1 
Patrick  K.  Rodgers.     vii,  328.      (M.,  1824.  > 

9144.  WILLIAM    AND    MABY    GOlr 
LEGE,    Changes.— Being   elected,    in    i/T^   I 
one  of  the  Visitors  of  William  and  Mary  C:  -   | 
lege,    a   self-electinp:   body,    I    effected.   dtir:i£ 
my  residence  in  Williamsburg  [as  Governor  c   < 
the  State]  that  year,  a  change  in  the  organ.zi 
tion  of  that  institution,  by  abolishing  the  Gn^ 
mar  school,  and  the  two  professorwips  of  P- 
vinity  and  Oriental  languages,  and  substitntitis 

a  professorship  of  Law  and  Police,  one  of  An- 
atomy, Medicine  and  Chemistry,  and  one  o* 
Modem  Languages;  and  the  charter  confinicc 
us  to  six  professorships,  we  added  the  Lav  c 
Nature  and  Nations,  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  ^ 
duties  of  the  Moral  professor,  and  Natural  Hf^ 
tory  to  those  of  the  professor  of  Mathemadcs 
and  Natural  Philosophy. — ^Autobiogeapht.  i 
50.    Ford  ed.,  i,  69.    (1821.) 

9145.  WILLIAM  AND  KAST  OOL- 
LEGE,  Church  establishment. — ^The  Ca! 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  was  an  establishcir:! 
purely  of  the  Church  of  England :  the  Visitor* 
were  required  to  be  all  of  that  Church  ;  the  p.'t^ 
fessors  to  subscribe  its  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  '■> 
students  to  learn  its  catechism ;  and  one  of  't« 
fundamental  objects  was  declared  to  be  t^ 
raise  up  ministers  for  that  Church.  The  relig- 
ious jealousies,  therefore,  of  all  the  dissentrrs 
took  alarm  lest  this  might  give  an  ascendance 
to  the  Anglican  sect,  and  refused  acting  on  tb:t 
bill.  Its  local  eccentricity,  too.  and  unhr.-i  tbv 
autumnal  climate,  lessened  the  general  inc^ -na- 
tion towards  it. — Autobiography,  i,  48.  Fi:> 
ED.,  i,  67.     (M.,  1821.) 

9146.  WILLIAM  AND  ULAXY  COL- 
LEGE,  Bivalry.— When  the  college  f^* 
William  and  Mary]  was  located  at  the  mfdvi'« 
plantation  in  1693,  Charles  City  was  a  frontier 
county,  and  there  were  no  inhabitants  above  t^r 
falls  of  the  rivers,  sixty  miles  only  higher  cr 
It  was,  therefore,  a  position  nearly  central  t- 
the  population,  as  it  then  was:  but  wher  t^f 
frontier  became  extended  to  the  Sandy  rivtt 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  WilliamsboTip.  t^- 
public  convenience  called,  first   for   a   rem.-^^. 
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>f  the  seat  of  government,  and  latterly,  not  for 
m.  removal  of  the  college,  but  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  one  in  a  more  central  and 
laealthy  location ;  not  disturbing  the  old  one  in 
ts  possessions  or  functions,  but  leaving  them 
unimpaired  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it 
s  convenient.  And  indeed,  I  do  not  foresee 
:liat  the  number  of  its  students  is  likely  to  be 
tiuch  affected ;  because  I  presume  that,  at  pres- 
ent, its  distance  and  autumnal  climate  prevent 
ts  receiving  many  students  from  above  the  tide- 
voters,  and  especially  from  above  the  moun- 
sLins.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  cases 
vhere  the  lawvers  say  there  is  damnum  absque 
wi juris ;  and  tney  instance,  as  in  point,  the  set- 
lement  of  a  new  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbor- 
lood  of  an  old  one.  At  any  rate,  it  is  one  of 
hose  cases  wherein  the  public  interest  right- 
'ril]y  prevails,  and  the  justice  of  which  will  be 
rielded  by  none,  I  am  sure,  with  more  dutiful 
md  candid  acquiescence  than  the  enlightened 
riends  of  our  ancient  and  venerable  institution. 
['he  only  rivalship,  I  hope,  between  the  old  and 
he  new  (the  University  of  Virginia)  will  be  in 
loing  the  most  good  possible  in  their  respective 
sections  of  country. — To  Patrick  K.  Rodgers. 
•^ii,   328.     (M.,   1824.) 

9147.  WILLIAM  AND  MABY  COL- 
LXSGE,  Unfavorable  location. — We  have  in 
/irginia  a  college  (William  and  Mary)  just 
veil  enough  endowed  to  draw  out  the  miserable 
existence  to  which  a  miserable  constitution  has 
loomed  it.  It  is  moreover  eccentric  in  its  po- 
sition, exposeu  to  all  bilious  diseases  as  all  the 
ower  country  is,  and.  therefore,  abandoned  by 
he  public  care,  as  that  part  of  the  country  itself 
s  in  a  considerable  degree  by  its  inhabitants. 
— To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  312.  Ford  ed., 
rii,  407.  (Pa.,  1800.)  See  University  of 
Virginia. 

0148.  WINDS,  Systexnatio  obii<erTa- 
ions  on. — I  am  sorry  you  have  received  so 
ittle  information  on  the  subject  of  our  winds. 
had  once  (before  our  Revolution-war)  a 
project  on  the  same  subject.  As  I  had  then  an 
xtensive  acquaintance  over  this  State  [Vir- 
:inia],  I  meant  to  have  engaged  some  person  in 
;very  county  of  it,  giving  them  each  a  ther- 
nometer,  to  observe  that  and  the  winds  twice 
I  day,  for  one  year,  to  wit,  at  sunrise  and  at 
our  p.  m.  (the  coldest  and  the  warmest  point 
)f  the  twenty- four  hours),  and  to  communicate 
heir  observations  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

should  then  have  selected  the  days  in  which 
t  appeared  that  the  winds  blew  to  a  centre 
IT i thin  the  State,  and  have  made  a  map  of  them^ 
.nd  seen  how  far  they  had  analogy  with  the 
emperature  of  the  air.  I  meant  this  to  be 
lerely  a  specimen  to  be  communicated  to  the 
>hilosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  in  order 
o  engage  them,  by  means  of  their  correspond- 
nts,  to  have  the  same  thing  done  in  every 
,tate.  and  through  a  series  of  years.  By  sefz- 
ng  the  days  when  the  winds  centred  in  any 
art  of  the  United  States,  we  might,  in  time, 
iSk-ve  come  to  some  of  the  causes  which  deter- 
[line  the  direction  of  the  winds,  which  I  sus- 
ect  to  be  very  various.  But  this  long-winded 
.roject  was  prevented  by  the  war  *  *  * 
>ncl  since  that  I  have  been  far  otherwise  en- 
>a)?ed.  I  am  sure  you  will  have  viewed  the 
ubject  from  much  higher  ground,  and  I  shall 
,e  j^lad  to  learn  your  views  in  some  of  the  hours 
,f  delassement,  which  I  hooe  we  are  yet  to  pass 
ogrethcr. — ^To  Mr.  Volney.  iv,  159.  (M., 
797)       

9149.  WINES,  Makinjgr.— The  culture  of 
he  vine  is  not  desirable  m  lands  capable  of 
iroducing   anything   else.     It   is   a   species   of 


gambling,  and  desperate  gambling,  too,  wherein, 
whether  you  make  much  or  nothing,  you  are 
equally  ruined.  The  middling  crop  alone  is  the 
saving  point,  and  that  the  seasons  seldom  hit. 
Accordingly,  we  see  much  wretchedness  among 
this  class  of  cultivators.  Wine,  too,  is  so  cheap 
in  these  countries  [of  Europe],  that  a  laborer 
with  us,  employed  in  the  culture  of  any  other 
article,  may  exchange  it  for  wine,  more  and 
better  than  he  could  raise  himself.  It  is  a  re- 
source for  a  country  the  whole  of  whose  good 
soil  is  otherwise  employed,  and  which  still  has 
some  barren  spots,  and  surolus  of  population  to 
employ  on  them.  There  the  vine  is  good,  be- 
cause it  is  something  in  the  place  of  nothing. 
It  may  become  a  resource  to  us  at  a  still  later 
period;  when  the  increase  of  population  shall 
increase  our  productions  beyond  the  demand 
for  them,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Instead  of 
going  on  to  make  an  useless  surplus  of  them, 
we  may  employ  our  supernumerary  hands  on  the 
vine. — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  198.  (P., 
1787.) 

9160. .  An  experiment  was  made 

in  Virginia  by  a  Mr.  Mazzei,  for  the  raising 
vines  and  making  wines.  He  was  an  Italian, 
and  brought  over  with  him  about  a  dozen  la- 
borers of  his  own  country,  bound  to  serve  him 
four  or  five  years.  We  had  made  up  a  sub- 
scription for  him  of  £2,000  sterling,  and  he 
be^an  his  experiment  on  a  piece  of  land  ad- 
joining mine.  His  intention  was,  before  the 
time  of  his  people  should  expire,  to  import 
more  from  Italy.  He  planted  a  considerable 
vineyard,  and  attended  to  it  with  great  diligence 
for  three  years.  The  war  then  came  on,  the 
time  of  his  people  soon  expired,  some  of  them 
enlisted,  others  chose  to  settle  on  other  lands 
and  labor  for  themselves;  some  were  taken 
away  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  for  gar- 
deners, so  that  there  did  not  remain  a  single  one 
with  him,  and  the  interruption  of  navigation 
prevented  his  importing  others.  In  this  state 
of  things  he  was  himself  employed  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  go  to  Europe  as  their  agent  to  do 
some  particular  business.  He  rented  his  place 
to  General  Riedesel,  whose  horses  in  one  week 
destroyed  the  whole  labor  of  three  or  four 
years;  and  thus  ended  an  experiment  which, 
from  every  appearance,  would  in  a  year  or 
two  more  have  established  the  practicability  of 
that  branch  of  culture  in  America. — ^To  Albert 
Gallatin,     iii,  505.     (Pa.,  i793-) 

9151. .    We  could,  in  the  United 

States,  make  as  great  a  variety  of  wines  as  are 
made  in  Europe,  not  exactly  of  the  same  kinds, 
but  doubtless  as  good.  Yet  I  have  ever  ob- 
served to  my  countrymen,  who  think  its  intro- 
duction important,  that  a  laborer  cultivating 
wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or  cotton  here,  will  be 
able  with  the  proceeds,  to  purchase  double  the 
quantity  of  the  wine  he  could  make. — To  M. 
Lasteyrie.     V,  314.     (W.,  1808.) 


9152.  WINES,  Sobriety  and.— I  am 
persuaded  that  were  the  duty  on  cheap  wines 
put  on  the  same  ratio  with  the  dear,  it  would 
wonderfully  enlarge  the  field  of  those  who  use 
wine,  to  the  expulsion  of  whisky.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  very  cheap  wine  into  my  neigh- 
borhood, within  two  years  past,  has  quadrupled 
in  that  time  the  number  of  those  who  keep 
wine,  and  will  ere  long  increase  them  tenfold. 
This  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  treasury,  and 
to  the  sobriety  of  our  country. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,  v,  86.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  69.  (W., 
June  1807.) 


9153.  WINES,  Tax  on.— I  rejoice,  as  a 
moralist,  at  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the 
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9076.  WEST  INDIES,  Dominion  of.— 
Whenever  jealousies  are  expressed  as  to  any 
supposed  views  of  ours  on  the  dominion  of  the 
West  Indies,  you  cannot  go  farther  than  the 
truth  in  asserting  we  have  none.  If  there  be 
one  principle  more  deeply  rooted  tnan  anv  other 
in  the  mind  of  every  American,  it  is  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  conquest.  As  to 
commerce,  indeed,  we  have  strong  sensations. 
In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  earth,  we  see  no 
instance  of  a  nation  forbidden,  as  we  are,  by 
foreign  powers,  to  deal  with  our  neighbors,  and 
obliged  with  them  to  carry  into  another  hemi- 
sphere, the  mutual  supplies  necessary  to  relieve 
mutual  wants.  ♦  ♦  ♦  An  exchange  of  surpluses 
and  wants  between  neighbor  nations,  is  both  a 
right  and  a  duty  under  the  moral  law,  and 
measures  against  right  should  be  mollified  in 
their  exercise,  if  it  be  wished  to  lengthen  them 
to  the  ^eatest  term  possible. — To  William 
Short,  iii,  275.    Ford  ed.,  v,  363.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

0077.  WEST  INDIES,  French.— A  jeal- 
ousy of  our  taking  away  the  French  carrying 
trade  is  the  principal  reason  which  obstructs 
our  admission  into  their  West  India  Islands. — 
To  M.  LiMoziN.     ii.  339.     (P.,  1787.) 

9078.  WEST  INDIES,  French  conces- 
Bion. — France  gives  us  an  access  to  her  West 
Indies,  which,  though  not  all  we  wish,  is  yet 
extremely  valuable  to  us. — To  John  Adams,  i, 
487.     (P.,  1785.) 

0070. .    France    has    explained 

herself  generously.  She  does  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt our  prosperity  by  calling  for  our  guar- 
antee. On  the  contrary,  she  wishes  to  promote 
it  by  giving  us,  in  all  her  possessions,  all  the 
rights  of  her  native  citizens,  and  to  receive 
our  vessels  as  her  vessels. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  281.     (Pa.,  i793.) 

0080.  WEST  INDIES,  Interposition  in. 
— As  to  the  guarantee  of  the  French  Islands, 
whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  ought  to  interpose,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  we  ought  to  interpose  at 
a  proper  time,  and  declare  both  to  England  and 
France,  that  these  Islands  are  to  rest  with 
France,  and  that  we  will  make  a  common  cause 
with  the  latter  for  that  object. — To  James  Mad- 
ison, iv,  103.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  502.  (M.,  April 
1794.) 

0081.  WEST  INDIES,  Liberty  in 
French. — The  emancipation  of  their  islands 
is  an  idea  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  several 
members  of  the  National  /..-aembly,  particularly 
those  most  enlightened  and  most  liberal  in  their 
views.  Such  a  step  by  this  country  would  lead 
to  other  emancinations  or  revolutions  in  the 
same  quarter. — to  John  Jay.  iii,  96.  (P., 
1789.) 

0082.  WEST  INDIES,  Monopoly  of.—I 
observed  [to  the  Count  de  Montmorin]  that  it 
would  be  much  against  our  interest  that  any 
one  power  should  monopolize  all  the  West  India 
islands. — To  John  Jay.    iii,  96.     (P.,   1789-) 

0083.  WEST  INDIES,  Negroes  in.— 
What  are  you  doing  for  your  colonies?  Thev 
will  be  lost  if  not  more  effectually  succored. 
Indeed,  no  future  efforts  you  can  make  will 
ever  be  able  to  reduce  the  blacks.  All  that  can 
be  done,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  to  compound 
with  them,  as  has  been  done  formerly  m  Ja- 
maica. We  have  been  less  zealous  in  aiding 
them,  lest  your  government  should  feel  any 
jealousv  on  our  account.  But.  in  truth,  we  as 
sincerely  wish  their  restoration  and  their  con- 
nection  with   you,  as  you  do  yourselves.     We 


are  satisfied  that  neither  your  justice  nor  their 
distresses  will  ever  again  permit  their  being 
forced  to  seek  at  dear  and  distant  markets  those 
first  necessaries  of  life  which  they  may  have  at 
cheaper  markets,  placed  by  nature  at  their  door, 
and  formed  by  her  for  their  support. — ^To  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  in,  450.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  78. 
(Pa.,  i79«.) 

0084. .    I    become    daily    more 

convinced  that  all  the  West  India  Islands  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  color,  and 
a  total  expulsion  of  the  whites  sooner  or  later 
take  place.  It  is  high  time  we  should  foresee 
the  bloody  scenes  which  our  children  certainly, 
and  possibly  ourselves  (south  of  the  Potomac'), 
have  to  wade  through,  and  try  to  avert  them. — 
To  James  Monroe,  iv,  20.  Ford  ed.,  yi,  349. 
(P.,  July  1793.) 

0086. ,    Inhabited  already   by  a 

people  of  their  own  race  and  color;  climates 
congenial  with  their  natural  constitution :  in- 
sulated from  the  other  descriptions  o\  men; 
nature  seems  to  have  formed  these  islands  to 
become  the  receptacle  of  the  blacks  trans- 
planted into  this  hemisphere. — To  James  Mox- 
ROE.    iv,  421.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  105.     (W.,  1801.  > 

0086.  WEST  INDIES,   Opening  tlie.— 

Yoiu-  communications  to  the  Count  de  Moustier. 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  cannot  have  done 
injury  to  my  endeavors  here  [Paris],  to  open 
the  West  Indies  to  us.  On  this  head,  the  min- 
isters are  invincibly  mute,  though  I  have  often 
tried  to  draw  them  into  the  subject.  I  have, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  let  it  lie,  till 
war,  or  other  circumstance,  mav  force  it  on. 
Whenever  they  are  at  war  with  England.  the>- 
must  open  the  Islands  to  us,  and  perhaps  during 
that  war  they  may  see  some  price  which  might 
make  them  agree  to  keep  them  always  open. — 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  536.  Ford  ed.. 
V,  57.     (Pm  1788.) 

0087.  WEST  INDIES,  Portuguese.— 
Portugal  [in  making  a  commercial  treaty  with 
us]  will  probably  restrain  us  to  their  dominions 
in  Europe.  We  must  expressly  include  the 
Azores,  Madeiras  and  Cape  de  Verde  islands 
some  of  which  are  deemed  to  be  in  Africa.  We 
should  also  contend  for  an  access  to  their  pos- 
sessions in  America  ♦  ♦  ♦  , — ^Xo  Johx 
Adams,     i,  495.     (P.,  1785.) 

0088.  WEST  INDIES,  Prosperity  of  .— 

Our  wishes  are  cordial  for  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  and  commerce  in  those  colonies,  and 
to  give  such  proofs  of  our  good  faith  both  to 
them  and  the  mother  country  [France]  as  to 
suppress  all  that  jealousy  which  might  opposr 
itseli  to  the  free  exchange  of  our  mutual  pro- 
ductions,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  those 
colonies,  and  to  the  preservation  of  our  agricul- 
tural interest.  This  is  our  true  interest  and 
our  true  object,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  con- 
ceal views  so  justifiable,  though  the  expression 
of  them  may  require  that  the^  occasions  be 
proper,  and  lae  terms  chosen  with  delicacy.<- 
To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  339,  Ford  ed.. 
V,  450.     (Pa..  1792-) 

0080.  WEST  INDIES,  Prozimlty.^Or.r 
vicinity  to  their  West  India  possessions,  and  to 
the  fisheries  is  a  bridle  which  a  small  nayal 
force,  on  our  part,  would  hold  in  the  mouths 
of  the  most  powerful  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  [Euro- 
pean] countries. — To  Jo&n  Jay.  t,  405.  Fori> 
ED.,  iv,  90.     (P.,  1785.) 

0000.  WEST  INDIES,  San  Domin^.—I 

expressed  to  [the  San  Domingo  deputies]  freelr 
my    opinion     *     *     *     that    as    to    ourselreii 
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there  was  one  case  which  would  be  peculiarly 
alarming  to  us,  to  wit,  were  there  a  danger  of 
their  falling  under  any  other  power  [than 
France].— To  William  Short,  iii,  304.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  395.     (Pa.,  Nov.   1791.) 

—  WEST  POINT,  Academy.— See  Acad- 
emy (Military). 

9091.  WBSTBBN      BXPIiOBATION, 

Michauz  expedition.— The  chief  objects  of 
your  journey  are  to  find  the  shortest  and  most 
convenient  route  of  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  within  the 
temperate  latitudes,  and  to  learn  such  particu- 
lars as  can  be  obtained  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Missouri  passes,  its  productions,  in- 
habitants, and  other  interesting  circumstances. 
As  a  channel  of  communication  between  these 
States  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  Missouri,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  presents  itself  under  circum- 
stances of  unquestioned  preference.  *  *  * 
It  would  seem  by  the  latest  maps  as  if  a.  river 
called  the  Oregon  interlocked  with  the  Missouri 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  entered  the 
Pacific  ocean  not  far  southward  from  Nootka 
Sound.  But  the  [Philosophical]  Society  are 
aware  that  these  maps  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
so  far  as  to  be  the  ground  of  any  positive  in- 
struction to  you.  ♦  ♦  *  You  will  in  the 
course  of  your  journey,  take  notice  of  the  coun- 
try you  pass  through,  its  general  face,  soil,  riv- 
ers, mountains,  its  productions — animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral — so  far  as  they  may  be  new 
to  us,  and  may  also  be  useful  or  very  curious.^ 
— To  Andre  Michaux.  ix,  434.  Ford  ed..  vi, 
159.    (Jan.  1793.) 

9092.  WBSTBBN  POSTS,  British  re- 
tention of. — I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  Count  de  Vergennes  on  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  on  their  refusal  to  de- 
liver up  our  posts.  I  observed  to  him  that  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  recovery 
of  their  debts  were  the  effect  and  not  the  cause, 
as  they  pretended,  of  their  refusal  to  deliver 
up  the  posts;  that  the  merchants  interested 
in  these  debts  showed  a  great  disposition  to 
make  arrangements  with  us;  that'  the  article 
of  time  we  could  certainly  have  settled,  and 
probably  that  of  the  interest  during  the  war, 
but  that  the  minister,  showing  no  disposition 
to  have  these  matters  arranged,  I  thought  it  a 
sufficient  proof  that  this  was  not  the  true  cause 
of  their  retaining  the  posts.  He  concurred  as 
to  the  justice  of  our  requiring  time  for  the 
payment  of  our  debts;  said  nothing  which 
showed  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  article 
of  interest,  and  seemed  to  believe  fully  that 
their  object  was  to  divert  the  channel  of  the 
fur  trade  before  they  delivered  up  the  posts, 
and  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance 
of  that  commerce  to  us.  I  told  him  I  really 
could  not  foresee  what  would  be  the  event  of 
this  detention ;  that  the  situation  of  the  British 
funds,  anu  desire  of  their  minister  to  begin  to 
reduce  the  national  debt,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  could  not  wish  a  war.  He  thought 
so,  but  that  neither  were  we  in  a  condition  to 
j?o  to  war.  I  told  him  I  was  yet  uninformed 
what  Congress  proposed  to  do  on  this  subject 
hut  that  we  shoula  certainly  always  count  on 
the  good  offices  of  France,  and  I  was  sure  that 
the  offer  of  them  would  suffice  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  do  us  justice.  He  said  that  surely 
we    might  always  count  on   the  friendship   of 

♦  This  expedition  was  started  by  private  subscrip- 
tions under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Philo- 
su^phical  Society.  Jefferson  was  a  large  subscriber 
to  the  fund.— Editor. 


France.  I  added  that,  by  the  treaty  of  alliance, 
she  was  bound  to  guarantee  our  limits  to  us 
as  they  should  be  established  at  the  moment  of 
peace.  He  said  they  were  so,  "  mais  qu'il  nous 
etoit  n0cessaire  de  les  constater",  I  told  him 
there  was  no  question  what  our  boundaries 
were;  that  the  English  themselves  admitted 
they  were  clear  beyond  all  question.  I  feared, 
however,  to  press  this  any  further,  lest  a  recip- 
rocal question  should  be  put  to  me. — To  John 
Jay.    i,  575.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  228.     (P.,  1786.) 

9093.  WBSTBBN  POSTS,  Demand  for 
surrender.— The  President  ♦  *  ♦author- 
ized Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  to  enter  into  con- 
ference with  the  British  ministers  in  order  to 
discover  their  sentiments  on  their  *  *  * 
retention  of  the  western  posts  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  peace.  *  ♦  ♦  The  letters  of  Mr. 
Morris  ♦  *  ♦  [to  the  President]  state  the 
communications,  oral  and  written^  which  have 

?)assed  between  him  and  the  ministers;  and 
rom  these  the  Secretary  of  State  draws  the 
following  inference:  That  the  British  court 
is  decided  not  to  surrender  the  posts  in  any 
event ;  and  that  they  will  urge  as  a  pretext  that 
though  our  courts  of  justice  are  now  open  to 
British  subjects,  they  were  so  long  shut  after 
the  peace  as  to  have  defeated  irremediably  the 
recovery  of  debts  in  many  cases.  They  suggest, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  an  indemnification  on  our 
part.  But,  probably,  were  we  disposed  to  ad- 
rait  their  right  to  indemnification,  they  would 
take  care  to  set  it  so  high  as  to  insure  a  dis- 
agreement. *  *  ♦  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  of  opinion  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  the  demands  of  the 
posts  *  *  ♦  should  n  t  be  again  made  till 
we  are  in  readiness  to  do  ourselves  the  justice 
which  may  be  refused. — Official  Report,  vii, 
517.     Ford  kd.,  v,  261.     (December  1790-) 

9094.  WBSTBBN  TBBBITOBY,  Ac- 
ceptance of  cession.^On  receiving  the  act 
of  Assembly  for  the  Western  cession,  our  dele- 
gation agreed  on  the  form  of  a  deed;  we  then 
delivered  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  act,  and  the 
form  of  the  deed  we  were  ready  to  execute 
whenever  they  should  think  proper  to  declare 
they  would  accept  it.  They  referred  the  act 
ana  deed  to  a  committee,  who  reported  the  act 
of  Assembly  to  comport  perfectly  with  the  prop- 
ositions of  Congress,  and  that  the  deed  was 
proper  m  its  form,  and  that  Congress  ought  to 
accept  the  same.  On  the  question  to  agree  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  eight  States  being 
present,  Jersey  was  in  the  negative,  and  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  divided  (being  rep- 
resented each  by  two  members).  Of  course 
there  were  five  ayes  only  and  the  report  fell. 
We  determined  on  consultation  that  our  proper 
duty  was  to  be  still,  having  declared  we  were 
ready  to  execute,  we  would  leave  it  to  them  to 
come  torward  and  tell  us  they  were  ready  to 
accept.  We  meddled  not  at  all.  therefore,  and 
showed  a  perfect  indifference.  New  Hampshire 
came  to  town  which  made  us  nine  States.  A 
member  proposed  that  we  should  execute  the 
deed  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  after  what 
had  been  done  by  Congress  would  be  final,  urg- 
m<r  the  example  of  New  York  which  had  exe- 
cuted their  deed,  laid  it  on  the  table,  where  it 
remained  eighteen  months  before  Congress  ac- 
cepted it.  We  replied,  '*  No  ",  if  the  lands  are 
not  offered  for  sale  the  ensuing  spring,  they 
will  be  taken  from  us  all  by  adventurers ;  we 
will,  therefore,  put  it  out  of  our  power,  by  the 
execution  of  a  deed,  to  sell  them  ourselves,  if 
Congress  will  not.  A  member  from  Rhode 
Island  then  moved  that  Congress  should  accept. 
Another  from  Jersey  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment a  proviso  that  it  should  not  amount  to  an 
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acknowledgment  of  our  right.  Wc  told  them 
we  were  not  authorized  to  admit  any  conditions 
or  provisions;  that  their  acceptance  must  be 
simple,  absolute  and  unqualified,  or  we  could 
not  execute.  On  the  question  there  were  5ix 
ayes ;  Jersey,  "  No  "  ;  South  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania divided.  The  motion  dropped,  and  the 
House  proceeded  to  other  business.  About  an 
hour  after,  the  dissenting  Pennsylvanian  Mked 
and  obtained  leave  to  change  his  "  no "  into 
*■  aye  " ;  the  vote  then  passed  and  we  executed 
the  deed.  We  have  desired  an  exemplification 
of  it  under  the  Seal  of  the  States.  *  ♦  * 
This  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Asscmblv  in 
not  taking  any  new  conditions,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  defeated  their  accommodating  in- 
tentions.— To  GovBRNOR  Benj.  Harrison.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  411.     (A.,  March   1784.) 

9095.  WESTEBN  TEBBITOBT,  Deed 
of  cession.— To  all  who  shall  see  these  pres- 
ents we  [here  name  the  delet'ates]  the  under- 
written delegates  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  send  greeting :  ,    ^     ^ 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  at  their  sessions  begun 
on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1783.  passed  an 
•*  Act  entituled  '  An  Act  to  authorize  the  dele- 
gates, &c.' — in  these  words  following  to  wit, 
•  Whereas  the  Congress,  &c.'  [reciting  the  act 
verbatim].  ^  ,,     . 

And  whereas  the  said  General  Assembly  b;r 
their  Resolution  of  June  6th,  1783,  had  consti- 
tuted and  appointed  us  the  said  A.  B.  C.  &c., 
delegates  to  represent  the  said  Commonwealth 
in  Congress  for  one  year  from  the  first  Monday 
in  November  then  next  following,  which  resolu- 
tion remains  in  full  force. 

Now,  therefore,  know  ye  that  we  the  said 
A.  P.  C.  &c..  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority, committed  to  us  by  the  act  of  the  said 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  before  recited, 
and  in  the  name  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
said  Commonwealth,  do  by  these  presents  con- 
vey, transfer,  assign,  and  make  over  unto  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  States.  Virginia  inclusive,  all 
right,  title  and  claim  as  well  of  soil  as  of  juris- 
diction which  the  said  Commonwealth  hath  to 
the  territory  or  tract  of  country  within  the 
limits  of  the  Virginia  charter,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  to  the  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
to  and  for  the  uses  and  purposes  and  on  the 
conditions  of  the  said  recited  act.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names 

and  affixed  our  seals  in  Congress  the  day 

of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1784,  and  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighth. — Deed  of  Cession.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  406. 
(March  i,  1784') 

9096.  WESTERN  TEBBITOBY,  Divi- 
sion into  States. — With  respect  to  the  new 
States,  were  the  question  to  stand  simply  in  this 
form :  How  may  the  ultramontane  territory 
be  disposed  of,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
and  most  immediate  benefit  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  maritime  States  of  the  Union  ?  The  plan 
would  be  more  plausible,  of  laying  it  off  into 
two  or  more  States  only.  Even  on  this  view. 
however,  there  would  still  be  something  to  be 
said  against  it,  which  might  render  it  at  least 
doubtful.  But  that  is  a  question  which  good 
faith  forbids  us  to  receive  into  discussion.  This 
requires  us  to  state  the  question  in  its  just 
form :  How  may  the  territories  of  the  Union 
be  disposed  of,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  to  their  inhabitants  t  With 
respect  to  the  maritime  States,  little  or  nothing 
remains  to  be  done.     With  respect,  then,  to  the 


ultramontane   States,  will  their  inhabitants  be 
happiest,  divided  into  States  of  thirty  thousand 
square  miles,  not  quite  as  large  as  t'ennsylvania, 
or  into  States  of  one  hundred  and  s*xty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  each,  that  is  to   say.  three 
times   as   large   as   Virginia   within    the    Alle- 
ghany ?     They  will  not  only  be  happier  in  States 
of  a  moderate  size,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  exist  as  a  regular  Society.     Con- 
sidering   the    American    character    in    general, 
that  of  those  people  particularly,  and  the  ener- 
getic  nature   of  our   governments,   a   State   of 
such  extent  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
square   miles,   would   soon   crumble    into    little 
ones.     These  are  the  circumstances  which  re- 
duce the  Indians  to  such  small  societies.     They 
would  produce  an  effect  on  our  people,  similar 
to  th's.    They  would  not  be  broken   into  such 
small  pieces,  because  they  are  more  habituate<i 
to  subordination,  and  value  more  a  government 
of  regular  law.     But  you  would  surely  reverse 
the  nature  of  things,  in  making  small   States 
on  the  ocean,  and  large  ones  beyond  the  moun- 
tains.    If  we  could,  in  our  consciences,  say.  that 
great  States  beyond  the  mountains  will   make 
the  people  happiest,  we  must  st^'ll  ask,  whether 
they  will  be  contented  to  be  laid  oH  into  large 
States?     They  certainly  will  not:   and,  if  they 
decide  to  divide  themselves,  we  are  not  able  to 
restrain   them.      They   will   end   by    separatini? 
from  our  confederacy,  and  becoming    its  ene- 
mies.    We  had  better,  then,  look  forward,  and 
fee  what  will  be  the  probable  course  of  things. 
This  will  surely  be  a  division  of  that  country 
into  States  of  a  small,  or,  at  most,  of  a  moderate 
size.     If  we  lay  them  oiT  into  such,  they  will  ac- 
quiesce ;   and  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
arranging  them  so  as  to  produce  the  best  com- 
binations olf  interest.     What  Congress  has  al- 
ready done  in  this  matter  is  an  argument  the 
more   in   favor   of  the  revolt  of   those   State> 
against  a  different  arrangement,   and   of  their 
acquiescence    under    a    continuance     of    that 
Upon  this  plan,  we  treat  them  as  fellow  citi- 
zens; they  will  have  a  just  share  in  their  ovp. 
government ;  they  will  love  us,  and  pride  them- 
selves in  an  union  with  us.     Upon  the  other 
we  treat  them  as  subjects;   we  govern   theci 
and  not  they  themselves ;  they  will  abhor  us  35 
masters,  and  break  off  from  us  in  defiance.    I 
confess  to  you,  that  I  can  see  no  other  turn  tb^t 
these  two  plans  would  take.     But  I  respect  yoor 
opinion,   and   your   knowledge   of   the   countrr 
too  much,  to  be  ever  confident  in  my  own. — 
To  James  Monroe,    i,  587.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  246. 
<Pm  1786.) 

9097. .  I  find  Congress  have  re- 
versed their  division  of  the  Western  States  and 
proposed  to  make  them  fewer  and  larger.  Tlit« 
IS  reversing  the  natural  order  of  things-  A 
tractable  people  may  be  governed  in  large  bo-i 
ies ;  but,  m  proportion  as  they  depart  from  ihi- 
character,  the  extent  of  their  government  mn<r 
be  less.  We  Fee  into  what  small  divisions  Utt 
Indians  are  obliged  to  reduce  their  societies.*— 
To  Jambs  Madison,  ii,  66.  Ford  ed..  it  I't? 
(P.,  1786.) 

9098.  WESTEBN    TEBBITOBY,    Got- 

emment  for. — The  Committee  appointed  r 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  Govemraetrt 
of  the  Western  Territory  have  agreed  to  th« 
following  resolutions:  Resolved,  that  the  terri- 
tory ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  Statr- 
to  the  United  States  whensoever  the  same  sha." 
have  been  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitant^ 
and  offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  sfeaT 
be  formed  into  distinct  States  bounded  in  t^:r 
following  manner  as  nearly  as  such  cesso"*' 
will   admit,   that   is  to   say:   Northwardly  arJ 
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my  second  father.  My  incompetence  is  the 
real  obstacle;  and  in  any  otber  circumstance 
connected  with  the  publication,  in  which  I  can 
be  useful  to  his  fame,  and  the  public  instruc- 
tion, I  shall  be  most  ready  to  do  my  duty. — To 
John  Tyler.     Ford  kd.,  ix,  288.     (M.,  1810.) 

9191.  WYTHE    (George),    Mentor   and 

friend. — Mr.  Wythe  continued  to  be  my 
faithful  and  beloved  mentor  in  youth,  ahd  my 
most  affectionate  friend  through  life.  In  1767, 
he  led  me  into  the  practice  of  the  law  at  the 
bar  of  the  General  Court,  at  which  I  continued 
ntU  the  Revolution  shut  up  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice.— ^Autobiography,  i,  3,  Ford  ed.,  i,  4. 
(1821.) 

9192.  WYTHE  (George),  Supporter  of 
Jefferson.— Mr.  Wythe,  while  speaker  [of 
the  Virginia  Legislature]  in  the  two  sessions 
of  1777,  ♦  ♦  *  was  an  able  and  constant 
associate  [ot  mine]  in  whatever  was  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole.  His  pure  integrity^ 
judgment  and  reasoning  powers,  gave  him  great 
we-ght. — Autobiography,  i,  41.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
56.     (1821.) 

9193.  WYTHE  (George),  Virtuous.— 
One  of  the  most  virtuous  of  characters,  and 
whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are 
unequivocal. — To  Dr.  Price,  i,  377-  Ford  ed., 
iv,  83.     (P.,  1785.) 

9194. .    The    exalted    virtue   of 

the  man  will  be  a  polar  star  to  guide  you  in  all 
matters  which  may  touch  that  element  of  his 
character.  But  on  that  you  will  receive  impu- 
tation from  no  man ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  he 
never  had  an  enemy. — ^To  John  Saunderson. 
i.    112,     (M.,  1820.) 

—  XENOPHON.— See  Philosophy. 

9195.  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT,  Artful  misrepre- 
sentation of. — The  most  artful  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  contents  of  these  papers  have 
been  published,  and  have  produced  such  a  shock 
in  the  republican  mind,  as  has  never  been  seen 
since  our  independence.  We  are  to  dread  the 
effects  of  this  dismay  till  their  fuller  informa- 
tion.*— To  James  Madison,  iv,  233.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  236.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

9196.  X.  T.  Z.  PLOT,  Astonishnient 
over. — ^The  public  mind  appears  still  in  a 
state  of  astonishment.  There  never  was  a  mo- 
ment in  which  the  aid  of  an  able  pen  was  so 
important  to  place  things  in  their  just  attitude. 
On  this  depend  the  inchoate  movement  in  the 
eastern  mind,  and  the  fate  of  the  elections  in 
that  quarter.  ♦  ♦  ♦  .1  would  not  propose  to 
you  such  a  task  on  any  ordinary  occasion.  But 
r>e  assured  that  a  well-digested  analysis  of 
tbese  papers  would  now  decide  the  future  turn 
of  things,  which  are  at  this  moment  on  the 
crecn. — ^To  James  Madison,  iv,  234.  Ford 
e:i>..  vii,  237-     (Pa»  April  1798.) 

9197.  X.  T.  Z.  PLOT,  Delusion  through. 
——There  is  a  most  respectable  part  of  our 
State  [Virginia]  who  have  been  enveloped  in 
the    X.   Y.   Z.   delusion,   and  who  destroy  our 

•  In  1797,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  ElbHdge 
rs^rryana  John  Marshall  were  sent  on  an  extraor- 
dinary mission  to  the  French  Republic,  the  Directory 
Jibing  then  in  power.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Sa.ris,  they  received  letters  from  unofficial  persons 
iitf^cd  X.  Y.  and  Z,  intimating  that,  as  a  preliminary 
♦  o  the  negotiation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  a 
y  -.<re  sum  of  money  in  the  way  of  bribes  to  the  mem- 
Iz^T'S  of  the  Government.  These  demands  were  not 
-r-ceded  to,  and  the  federalists  made  skilful  political 
^  «S  of  the  incident  in  their  warfare  against  the  re- 
^  iJ  t>Hcans.— Editor. 


unanimity  for  the  present  moment.  This  dis- 
ease of  the  imagination  will  pass  over,  because 
the  patients  are  essentially  republican.  In- 
deed, the  doctor  is  now  on  his  way  to  cure  it, 
in  the  guise  of  a  tax  gatherer.  But  give  time 
for  the  medicine  to  work,  and  for  the  repetition 
of  stronger  doses,  which  must  be  administered. 
— To  John  Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
309.     (M.,  1798.) 

9198. .    There  is  real  reason  to 

believe  that  the  X.  Y.  Z.  delusion  is  wearing  off, 
and  the  public  mind  beginning  to  take  the  same 
direction  it  was  getting  into  before  that  meas- 
ure. Gerry's  dispatches  will  tend  strongly  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Besides  this  sev- 
eral other  impressive  circumstances  will  be 
bearing  on  the  public  mind.  The  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  as  before,  the  direct  tax,  the  ad- 
ditional army  and  navy,  an  usurious  loan  to  set 
these  follies  on  foot,  a  prospect  of  heavy  ad- 
ditional taxes  as  soon  as  they  are  completed, 
still  heavier  taxes  if  the  government  forces  on 
the  war  recruiting  officers  lounging  at  every 
court-house  and  decoying  the  laborer  from  his 
plow.— To  Tames  Monroe,  iv,  265.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  320.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799O 

9199 .    The    violations    of    the 

Constitution,  propensities  to  war,  to  expense, 
and  to  a  particular  foreign  connection  [Great 
Britain],  which  we  have  lately  seen,  are  becom- 
ing evident  to  the  people,  and  are  dispelling 
that  mist  which  X.  Y.  Z.  had  spread  before  their 
eyes. — To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  287.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  356.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

9200.  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT,  Federalists  and.— 
When  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Dana  were  nom- 
inated to  settle  our  differences  with  France,  it 
was  suspected  by  many,  from  what  was  under- 
stood of  their  dispositions,  that  their  mission 
would  not  result  in  a  settlement  of  differences, 
but  would  produce  circumstances  tending  to 
widen  the  breach,  and  to  provoke  our  citizens 
to  consent  to  a  war  with  that  nation,  and  union 
with  England.  Dana's  resignation  and  your 
appointment  gave  the  first  gleam  of  hope  of  a 

f peaceable  issue  to  the  mission.  For  it  was  be- 
ievcd  that  you  were  sincerely  disposed  to  ac- 
commodation; and  it  was  not  long  after  your 
arrival  there,  before  sjnnptoms  were  observed 
ol  that  difference  of  views  which  had  been 
suspected  to  exist.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  aspect  of  our  government  towards  the 
French  Republic  had  become  so  ardent, 
that  the  people  of  America  generally  took  the 
alarm.  To  the  southward,  their  apprehensions 
were  early  excited.  In  the  eastern  States  also, 
they  at  length  began  to  break  out.  Meetings 
were  held  in  many  of  your  towns,  and  addresses 
to  the  government  agreed  on  in  opposition  to 
war.  The  example  was  spreading  like  a  wild- 
fire. Other  meetings  were  called  in  other 
places,  and  a  general  concurrence  of  sentiment 
against  the  apparent  inclinations  of  the  govern- 
ment was  imminent;  when,  most  critically  for 
the  government,  the  [X.  Y.  Z.]  despatches  of 
October  2 2d,  prepared  by  your  colleague  Mar- 
shall, with  a  view  to  their  being  made  public, 
dropped  into  their  laps.  It  was  truly  a  godsend 
to  them,  and  they  made  the  most  of  it.  Many 
thousands  of  copies  were  printed  and  dispersed 
gratis,  at  the  public  expense;  and  the  zealots 
for  war  cooperated  so  heartily,  that  there  were 
instances  of  single  individuals  who  printed  and 
dispersed  ten  or  twelve  thousand  copies  at  their 
own  expense.  The  odiousness  of  the  corrup- 
tion supposed  in  those  papers  excited  a  general 
and  high  indignation  among  the  people.  Un- 
experienced in  such  maneuvres,  they  did  not 
permit    themselves    even   to    suspect    that   the 
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turpitude  of  private  swindlers  might  mingle  it- 
self unobserved,  and  give  its  own  hue  to  the 
communications  ox  the  French  government,  of 
whose  participation  there  was  neither  proof  nor 
probability.  It  served,  nowever,  for  a  time,  the 
purpose  intended.  The  peoi>le,  in  many  places, 
gave  a  loose  to  the  expressions  of  their  warm 
indignation,  and  of  their  honest  preference  of 
war  to  dishonor  The  tever  was  long  and  suc- 
cessfully kept  up,  and  in  the  meantime,  war 
measures  as  ardently  crowded.  Still,  however, 
as  it  was  known  that  your  colleagues  were  com- 
ing away,  and  vourself  to  stay,  though  disclaim- 
ing a  senarate  power  to  conclude  a  treaty,  it 
was  hoped  by  tne  lovers  of  peace,  that  a  pro- 
ject of  treaty  wouid  have  been  prepared,  ad 
referendum,  on  principles  which  would  have 
satisfied  our  citizens,  and  overawed  an^  bias  of 
the  government  towards  a  different  policy.  But 
the  expedition  of  the  Sophia,  and,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  suggestions  of  the  person  charged 
with  your  dispatches,  and  his  probable  misrep- 
resentations of  the  real  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  prevented  these  hopes.  They  had  then 
only  to  look  forward  to  your  return  for  such 
information,  either  through  the  Executive,  qt 
from  yourself,  as  might  present  to  our  view  the 
other  side  of  the  medal.  The  despatches  of 
October  22d,  1797.  had  presented  one  face. 
That  information,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  now 
received,  and  the  public  will  see  from  your 
correspondence  with  Talleyrand,  that  France, 
as  you  testify.  "  was  sincere  and  anxious  to 
obtain  a  reconciliation,  not  wishing  us  to  break 
the  British  treatv.  but  only  to  give  her  equiva- 
lent stipulations;  and  in  general  was  disposed 
to  a  liberal  treaty ".  And  they  will  judge 
whether  Mr.  Pickering's  report  shows  an  in- 
flexible determination  to  believe  no  declarations 
the  French  government  can  make,  nor  any  opin- 
ion which  you,  judging  on  the  spot  and  from 
actual  view,  can  give  of  their  sincerity,  and  to 
meet  their  designs  of  peace  with  operations  of 
war. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  370.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  330.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799.) 

9201.  X.  T.  Z.  PLOT,  French  govern- 
ment and,— You  know  what  a  wicked  use 
has  been  made  of  the  French  negotiation;  and 
particularly  the  X.  Y.  Z.  dish  cooked  up  by 
Marshall,  where  the  swindlers  are  made  to  ap- 
pear as  the  French  government.  Art  and  in- 
dustry combined  have  certainly  wrought  out  of 
this  business  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  people. 
Yet  they  have  been  astonished  more  than  they 
have  understood  it,  and  now  that  Gerry's  cor- 
respondence comes  out,  clearing  the  French 
government  of  that  turpitude,  and  showing 
them  "  sincere  in  their  dispositions  for  peace, 
not  wishing  us  to  break  the  British  treaty^  and 
willing  to  arrange  a  liberal  one  with  us ' ,  the 
people  will  be  disposed  to  suspect  they  have 
been  duped.  But  these  communications  are 
too  voluminous  for  them,  and  beyond  their 
reach.  A  recapitulation  is  now  wanting 
*  ♦  *  .  Nobody  in  America  can  do  it  so 
well  as  vourself  *  ♦  ♦  .  If  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  could  be  rallied  to  the 
truth  on  this  subject,  by  exposing  the  dupery 
practiced  on  them,  there  are  so  many  other 
things  about  to  bear  on  them  favorably  for  the 
resurrection  of  their  republican  spirit,  that  a 
reduction  of  the  administration  to  constitu- 
tional principles  cannot  fail  to  be  the  effect. — 
To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  274.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  337.     (Pa.,   1799.) 

0202.  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT,  War  and.— Young 
E.  Gerry  informed  me  some  time  ago  that  he 
had  enRasred  a  nerson  to  write  the  life  of  his 
father,  and  asked  for  any  materials  I  could  fur- 


nish. I  sent  him  some  letters^  but  in  searching 
for  them  I  found  two,  too  precious  to  be 
trusted  by  mail,  of  the  date  ot  1801,  January 
15  and  20,  in  answer  to  one  I  had  written  him 
January  26,  1799,  two  years  before.  It  fur- 
nishes authentic  proof  that  in  the  X.  Y.  Z.  mis- 
sion to  France,  it  -was  the  wish  of  Pickering. 
Marshall,  Pinckney  and  the  federalists  of  that 
stamp,  to  avoid  a  treaty  with  France  and  to 
bring  on  war,  a  fact  we  charged  on  them  at 
the  time  and  this  lette  proves,  and  that  their 
X.  Y.  Z.  report  was  cooked  up  to  dispose  the 
people  to  war.  Gerry,  tneir  colleague,  was 
not  of  their  sentiment,  and  this  is  his  statement 
of  that  transaction.  During  the  two  years  be- 
tween my  letter  and  his  answer,  he  was  waver- 
ing between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  between 
his  attachment  to  Mr.  Adams  personally  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  republicanism  on  the  other; 
for  he  was  republican,  but  timid  and  indecisive. 
The  event  of  the  election  of  1800-1,  put  axi 
end  to  his  hesitations. — To  Jambs  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  245.     (M..  Jan.  1823.) 

9203.  TAZOO  LANDS,  Speculation  in. 

— Arthur  Campbell  ♦  *  ♦  says  the  Yazoo 
bargain  is  likelv  to  drop  with  the  consent  of  the 
purchasers.  He  explains  it  thus:  They  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  lands  in  public  paper  at 
par,  which  they  had  bought  at  half  a  crown  a 
pound.  Since  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  pub- 
lic paper,  they  have  gained  as  much  on  that 
as  they  would  have  done  by  investing  it  in  the 
Yazoo  lands ;  perhaps  more,  as  it  puts  a  large 
sum  of  specie  at  their  command,  which  they 
can  turn  to  better  account.  They  are,  there- 
fore, likely  to  acquiesce  under  the  determina- 
tion of  the  government  of  Georgia  to  consider 
the  contract  as  forfeited  b^  non-payment. — Tc 
President  Washington,  iii,  251.  Fou>  ed.. 
v,  324.     (Pa.,  1 79 1.) 

9204.  YAZOO  LANDS,  Title  to.— I  *  *  * 
return  the  petition  of  Mr.  Moultrie  on  behalf 
of  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  Company.  With- 
out noticing  that  some  of  the  highest  functions 
of  sovereignty  are  assumed  in  the  very  papers 
which  he  annexes  as  his  justification,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  government  should  formally 
maintain  this  ground ;  that  the  Indians  have  k 
right  to  the  occupation  of  their  lands,  inde- 
pendent of  the  States  within  whose  chartered 
lines  they  happen  to  be;  that  until  they  ced^ 
them  by  treaty  or  other  transaction  equivalent 
to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  State  can  give  a  right 
to  such  lands;  that  neither  under  the  present 
Constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation, 
had  any  State  or  person  a  right  to  treat  with 
the  Indians,  without  the  consent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government;  that  that  consent  has  never 
been  given  to  any  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the 
lands  in  question :  that  the  government  is  de- 
termined  to  exert  all  its  energy  for  the  patron- 
age and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  them;  and  that  if  any  set- 
tlements are  made  on  lands  not  ceded  by  thcfn 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound, 
not  only  to  declare  to  the  Indians  that  soch 
settlements  are  without  the  authority  or  t^ro^ 
tection  of  the  United  States,  but  to  remo%^ 
them  also  by  the  public  force. — ^To  Henut 
Knox,  iii,  280.  Ford  ed.,  v,  370.  (Pa- 
1791.) 

9206.  YELLOW  FEVER,  Cities  and.— 

[As  to]  the  town  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  name  after  me.  and  to  lay  out  acccr<i- 
ing  to  an  idea  I  had  formerly  expressed  to  yns. 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found 
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handsome  and  pleasant,  and  I  do  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  cities 
of  America  from  the  scourge  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  being  peculiar  to  our  country,  must 
be  derived  from  some  peculiarity  in  it.  That 
peculiarity  I  take  to  be  our  cloudless  skies.  In 
Europe,  where  the  sun  does  not  shine  more 
than  half  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  which 
it  does  in  America,  they-  can  build  their  town 
in  a  solid  block  with  impunity;  but  here  a 
constant  sun  produces  too  great  an  accumu- 
lation of  heat  to  admit  that.  Ventilation  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  in  the  open  air  of  the  country  the 
yellow  fever  is  not  only  not  generated,  but 
ceases  to  be  infectious. — To  Governor  Harri- 
son,    iv,  471.     (W.,  1803.) 

9206. .  I  have  supposed  it  prac- 
ticable to  prevent  its  generation  by  building 
our  cities  on  a  more  open  plan.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  checker  board  for  a  plan.  Let 
the  black  squares  only  be  building  squares,  and 
the  white  ones  be  left  open,  in  turf  and  trees. 
Every  square  of  houses  will  be  surrounded  by 
four  open  squares,  and  every  house  will  front 
an  open  square.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a 
town  would  be  like  that  of  the  country,  insus- 
ceptible of  the  miasmata  which  produce  yellow 
fever.  I  have  proposed  that  the  enlargements 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  *  ♦  »  shall  be 
on  this  plan. — To  C.  F.  Volney.  iv,  572. 
<W.,  1805.) 

9207. .     I    really   wish   effect  to 

the  hints  in  my  letter  to  you  for  so  laying  off 
the  additions  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  to 
shield  it  from  yellow  fever.  My  confidence 
in  the  idea  is  founded  in  the  acknowledged  ex- 
perience that  we  have  never  seen  the  genuine 
>' fellow  fever  extend  itself  into  the  country,  or 
even  to  the  outskirts  or  open  parts  of  a  close- 
built  city.  In  the  nlan  I  propose,  every  square 
•would  be  surrounaed,  on  every  side,  by  open 
and  pure  air,  in  fact,  be  a  separate  town  with 
fields  or  open  suburbs  around  it. — To  Governor 
O1.AIBORNB.    v,  520.     (M.,  18 10.) 

9208.  YXSLLOW  7EVEB,  Infectious. — 

On   the  question  whether  the  yellow  fever  is 

infectious  or  endemic,  the  medical  faculty   is 

divided   into   two   parties,   and   it   certainly   is 

riot  the  office  of  the  public  functionary  to  de- 

ri  ounce  either  party  as  Dr.  Rush  proposes.     Yet, 

so   far  as  they  are  called  on  to  act,  they  must 

form  for  themselves  an  opinion  to  act  on.     In 

tHe  early  history  of  the  disease,  I  did  suppose 

it    to   be  infectious.     Not  reading  any  of  the 

p^rty  papers  on  either  side,  I  continued  in  this 

5»  Lipposition     until     the     fever     at     Alexandria 

i^x'ou^ht  facts  under  my  own  eye,  as  it  were, 

l^r'ovmg  it  could  not  be  communicated  but  in  a 

/^^cal  atmosphere,  pretty  exactly  circumscribed. 

VV^ith   the  composition    of  this  atmosphere  we 

^^-e   unacquainted.     We   know   only   that  it   Is 

^y^nerated  near  the  water  side,  in  close  built 

pities,  under  warm  climates.    According  to  the 

^'K:x]es    of    philosophizing    when    one    sufficient 

^^^use  for  an  effect  is  known,  it  is  not  within 

^j-^e  economy  of  nature  to  employ  two.    If  local 

3^ -c:  mosphere  suffices  to  produce  the  fever,  mi- 

^^^rnata  from  a  human  subject  are  not  necessary 

^  x^d  probably  do  not  enter  into  the  cause.     Still* 

^     is  not  within  my  province  to  decide  the  ques- 

.  ^  4:711 ;  but  as  it  may  be  within  yours  to  require 

^^  e  performance  of  quarantine  or  not,  I  execute 

^        private  duty  in  submitting  Dr.  Rush's  letter 

^^-^      your    consideration. — To    Governor    Page. 

.^,^3BD  ED.,  viii,  316.     (M.,  1804.) 

0200.  YELLOW  FEVEB,  Origrin.— Facts 
.^-^pear  to  have  established  that  it  is  originated 
— — --  by  a  local  atmosphere,  which  is  never  sren- 


erated  but  in  the  lower,  closer,  and  dirtier  parts 
of  our  large  cities,  ana  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  water;  and  that,  to  catch  the  disease,  you 
must  enter  the  local  atmosphere.  Persons  hav- 
ing taken  the  disease  in  the  infected  quarter, 
and  going  into  the  country,  are  nursed  and 
buried  by  their  friends,  without  an  example 
of  communicating  it.  *  *  *  It  is  certainly 
an  epidemic,  not  a  contagious  disease. — To 
C.  F.  Volney.     iv,  570.     (W.,  1805.) 

9210.  YELLOW  FEVEB^  Quarantine 
and. — In  the  course  of  the  several  visitations 
by  this  disease  [yellow  fever],  it  has  appeared 
that  it  is  strictly  local,  incident  to  the  cities  and 
on  the  tide  waters  only;  incommunicable  in  the 
country,  either  by  persons  under  the  disease 
or  by  goods  carried  from  diseased  places;  that 
its  access  is  with  the  autumn-,  and  that  it  dis- 
appears with  the  early  frost'.  These  restric- 
tions, within  narrow  limits  of  time  and  space, 
give  security  even  to  our  maritime  cities,  during 
three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  to  the  country 
always.  Although  from  these  facts  it  appears 
unnecessary,  yet  to  satisfy  the  fears  of  foreign 
nations,  and  cautions  on  their  part  not  to  be 
complained  of  in  a  danger  whose  limits  are  yet 
unknown  to  them,  I  have  strictly  enjoined  on 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  customs  to  certify 
with  exact  truth  for  every  vessel  sailing  for  a 
foreign  port,  the  state  of  health  respecting  this 
fever  which  prevailed  at  the  place  from  which 
she  sailed,  under  every  motive  from  character 
and  duty  to  certifv  the  truth.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  have  faithfully  executed  this  injunction. 
Much  real  injury  has,  however,  been  sustained 
from  a  propensity  to  identify  with  this  endemic, 
and  to  call  by  the  same  name,  fevers  of  very 
different  kinds,  which  have  always  been  known 
at  all  times  and  in  almost  all  countries,  and 
never  have  been  placed  among  those  deemed 
contagious.  As  we  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  this  disease,  as  facts  develop  the  source  from 
which  individuals  receive  it,  the  State  authori- 
ties charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  health, 
and  Con|rress  with  that  of  the  general  com- 
merce, will  become  able  to  regulate  with  effect 
their  respective  functions  in  these  departments. 
The  burden  of  quarantines  is  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad;  their  efficacy  merits  examination. 
Although  the  health  laws  of  the  States  should 
be  found  to  need  no  present  revisal  by  Con- 
gress, yet  commerce  claims  that  their  attention 
be  ever  awake  to  them. — Fifth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  46.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  387.  (Dec. 
1805.) 

—  YEOMANBY,  Beggared.--See  Em- 
bargo, 2589. 

9211.  YOBXTOWN,  Oratltade  to 
Fraxice.^If  in  the  minds  of  any,  the  motives 
of  gratitude  to  our  good  allies  were  not  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  the  part  they  have  borne  in 
this  action  [Yorktown]  must  amply  evince 
them. — To  General  Washington,  i,  314.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  51.     (M.,  1781.) 

9212.  YOUNG  MEN,  Education.— I  am 
not  a  friend  to  placing  young  men  in  populous 
cities  [for  their  education]  because  they  ac- 
quire there  habits  and  partialities  which  do 
not  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  after 
life. — To  Dr.  Wistar.  v,  104.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
79.     (W.,  1807.) 

9213. .    A  part  of  my  occupation, 

and  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing,  is  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young  men  as 
ask  it.  They  place  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
boring village  and  have  the  use  of  my  library 
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9117.  WHIGS,  Tories  and.— It  has  ever 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  tory  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
—To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  355.  (M., 
J824.) 

0118.  WHISKY,  Commutation.— Rum 
and  other  spirits  we  [Virginia]  can  furnish  to 
a  greater  amount  than  you  require  *  *  * 
and  shall  be  glad  to  commute  into  that  article 
some  others  which  we  have  not,  particularly 
sugar,  coffee  and  salt. — To  General  Gates.  1, 
260.     (R.,   1780.) 

9119. .     [As  to]  your  application 

for  spirits,  there  is  not  a  hogshead  belonging  to 
the  State,  but  very  great  quantities  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Continental  commissaries.  I  have 
special  returns  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousana 
gallons  delivered  them  by  the  Commissioners 
•  ♦  ♦  and  [there  are]  no  doubt  great  quan- 
tities of  which  there  is  no  return.  *  ♦  *  i 
would  observe  to  you  that  Baron  Steuben  in- 
formed me  in  conversation  that  spirit  would 
be  allowed  as  a  part  of  the  dail^  ration,  but  only 
on  particular  occasions. — To  General  Nelson. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  436.     (R.,  1781.) 

9120.  WHISKY,  Indians  and. — I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  you  have  been  so  favored 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  be  made  sensible  of 
those  things  which  are  for  your  good  and  that 
of  your  people,  and  of  those  which  are  hurtful 
to  you ;  and  particularly  that  you  and  they  see 
the  ruinous  effects  which  the  abuse  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  has  produced  upon  them.  It  has 
weakened  their  bodies,  enervated  their  minds, 
exposed  them  to  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and 
poverty,  kept  them  m  perpetual  broils,  and  re- 
duced their  population.  I  do  not  wonder,  then, 
brother,  at  your  censtires,  not  only  on  your 
own  people,  who  have  voluntarily  gone  into 
these  fatal  habits,  but  on  all  the  nations  of 
white  people  who  have  supplied  their  calls  for 
this  article.  But  these  nations  have  done  to 
you  only  what  they  do  among  themselves. 
They  have  sold  what  individuals  wish  to  buy, 
leaving  to  every  one  to  be  the  ^ardian  of  his 
own  health  and  happiness.  Spirituous  liquors 
are  not  in  themselves  bad ;  they  are  often  found 
to  be  an  ex6eUent  medicine  for  the  sick;  it  is 
the  improper  and  intemperate  use  of  them,  by 
those  in  health,  which  makes  them  injurious. 
But  as  you  find  that  your  people  cannot  re- 
frain from  an  ill  use  of  them,  I  greatly  applaud 
your  resolution  not  to  use  them  at  all.  We 
have  too  affectionate  a  concern  for  your  hap- 
piness to  place  the  paltry  gain  on  the  sale  of 
these  articles  in  competition  with  the  injury  they 
do  you.  And  as  it  is  the  desire  of  your  nation, 
that  no  spirits  should  be  sent  amon^  them,  I 
am  authorized  by  the  ^reat  council  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  them.  I  will  sin- 
cerely cooperate  with  your  wise  men  in  any 
proper  measures  for  this  purpose,  which  shall 
be  agreeable  to  them. — To  Brother  Handsome 
Lake,     viii,    187.     (1802.) 

9121.  WHISKY,  Loathsome  effects. — 
The  loathsome  and  fatal  effects  of  whisky. 
destroyinR  the  fortunes,  the  bodies,  the  minds, 
and  morals  of  our  citizens. — ^To  William  H. 
Crawford.     Ford  ed.,  x,  113.     (M.,  1818.) 

9122.  WHISKY,    Military    supplies.— 

We  approve  of  your  accommodating  ♦  *  ♦ 
the  Maryland  troops  with  spirits.  They  really 
deserve  the  whole,  and  I  wish  we  had  means 
of   transportation   for   much   greater  quantities 


which   we  have  on   hand  and  cannot   conve;.    | 
This    article    we    could    ftunish    plentifully  o 
you  and  them. — To  General  Edward  Stevens  s.    i 
i,  253.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  339.     (R.,  1780.) 

9123.  WHISKY,  Sale  to  Indians.— The 
Indians  arc  becoming  very  sensible  of  the  bane-    I 
ful    effects    produced    on    their    morals,    their    ' 
health  and  existence,  by  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits,   and  some  of  them   earnestly   desire  a    | 
prohibition  of  that  article  from  being  carried 
among   them.      The    Legislature    will    consider 
whether  the  effectuating  that  desire  would  not 
be  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and   Hberality 
which  they  have  hitherto  practiced  toward  these 
our  neighbors,  and  which  has  had  so  happy  an 
effect    toward    conciliating   their    friendship.— 
Special  Message,    viii,  22.     (Jan.  1802.) 

9124. .  We  have  taken  measures 

to  prevent  spirituous  liquors  being  carried  into 
your  country,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  this 
proof  of  your  wisdom.  Instead  of  spendin? 
the  produce  of  your  hunting  in  purchasing  this 
pernicious  drink,  which  produces  poverty,  broils 
and  murders,  it  will  be  now  employed  in  pro- 
curmg  food  and  clothing  for  your  families,  and 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing  your  numbers. 
— Address  to  Mi  am  is  and  Dela  wares,  \-.ii 
191.     (1803.) 

9125.  ——  _ .     Perceiving  the  iniimonc 

effects  produced  by  the  Indians'  inordinate  use 
of  spirituous  liquors.  Congress  passed  laws  au- 
thorizing measures  against  the  vending  or  d-y- 
tributing  such  liquors  among  them.  Their  in- 
troduction by  traders  was  accordingly  prohib- 
ited, and  for  some  time  was  aUended  with  the 
best  effects.  I  am  informed,  however,  thit 
latterly  the  Indians  have  got  into  the  practrc? 
of  purchasing  such  liquors  themselves  in  the 
neighboring  settlements  of  whites,  and  of  carrv- 
ing  them  into  their  towns,  and  that  in  this  mar 
our  regulations  so  salutary  to  them,  arc  no« 
defeated.  I  must,  therefore,  request  your  Ex- 
cellency to  submit  this  matter  to  the  consider- 
ation of  your  Legislature.  I  persuade  iny^e  t 
that  in  addition  to  the  moral  inaucements  wh:ch 
will  readily  occur,  they  will  find  it  not  indiffer- 
ent to  their  own  interests  to  give  us  their  aii 
in  removing,  for  their  neighbors,  this  grcr: 
obstacle  to  their  acquiring  industrious  habits, 
and  attaching  themselves  to  the  r^ular  arH 
useful  pursuits  of  life;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
much  desired  that  they  should  oass  effectual 
laws  to   restrain   their  citizens   fi-om   Tending. 

and   distributing   honors   to    the    Indians. To 

.     V   407.     (W.,  Dec.  1808.) 

9126 .  The  French  and  after- 
wards the  English  kept  the  hatchet  alwa>-s  m 
your  hand,  exposing  you  to  be  killed  in  the:r 
quarrels,  and  then  gave  you  whisky  tiat  vcu 
might  quarrel  and  kill  one  another. — Ikd'mn 
Address,     viii,   235.     (1809.) 

0127 .    I    have    not    filled    mc 

with  whisky,  as  the  English  do.  to  make  Vi 
promise,  or  give  up  what  is  against  your':r.- 
terest,  when  out  ot  your  senses. — Iiitdiax  Ar 
DRESS,     viii,  240.     (1809.) 

9128 .    What  do  the  English  n- 

you?  They  furnish  you  with  plenty  of  whisk> 
to  keep  you  in  idleness,  drunkenness  and  pov- 
erty.— Indian  Address,    viii,   233.     (tSog.) 

9129. .     If  we  feared  von.    if  v^r 

were  your  enemies,  we  should  have  fwmisbr** 
you  plentifully  with  whisky. — Indian  Aih>r:^- 
viii,  233-     (1809.) 
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spirators,  who,  because  they  are  as  yet  per- 
mitted to  walk  abroad,  and  even  to  be  in  the 
character  of  witnesses  until  such  a  measure  of 
evidence  shall  be  collected  as  will  place  them 
securely  at  the  bar  of  justice,  attempt  to  cover 
their  crimes  under  noise  and  insolence.  You 
have  indeed  had  a  fiery  trial  at  New  Orleans, 
but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  clamorous 
were  only  the  criminal,  endeavoring  to  turn  the 
public  attention  from  themselves  and  their 
leader  upon  any  other  object. — ^To  General 
Wilkinson,  v,  109.  Fow)  ed.,  ix,  5.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

9138.  WILKINSON  (James),  ContU 
dence  in. — I  am  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
painful  difficulties  of  your  situation,  expecting 
an  attack  from  an  overwhelming  force,  un- 
versed in  law,  surrounded  by  suspected  persons, 
and  in  a  nation  tender  as  to  everything  infring- 
ing liberty,  and  especially  trom  the  military. 
You  have  doubtless  seen  a  good  deal  of  mali- 
cious insinuation  iil  the  papers  against  you. 
This,  of  course,  begot  suspicion  and  distrust 
in  those  unacquainted  with  the  line  of  your 
conduct.  We,  .who  knew  it,  have  not  failed  to 
strengthen  the  public  confidence  in  you;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  conduct,  as  now 
known,  has  placed  you  on  ground  extremely 
favorable  with  the  public.  Burr  and  his  emis- 
saries found  it  convenient  to  sow  a  distrust  in 
your  mind  of  our  dispositions  towards  you; 
but  be  assured  that  vou  will  be  cordially  sup- 
ported in  the  line  of  your  duties. — To  General 
Wilkinson,  v.  39-  ^ord  ed.,  ix,  4.  (W., 
Feb.  1807.) 

9139.  WTLXINSON  (James),  Injustice 
for.— Your  enemies  have  filled  the  public  ear 
with  slanders,  and  your  mind  with  trouble  on 
that  account.  The  establishment  of  their  guilt 
will  let  the  world  see  what  they  ought  to  think 
of  their  clamors ;  it  will  dissipate  the  doubts  of 
those  who  doubted  for  want  of  knowledge,  and 
will  place  you  on  higher  ground  m  the  public 
estimate  and  public  confidence.  No  one  is 
more  sensible  than  myself  of  the  injustice 
which  has  been  aimed  at  you.— To  Gene^l 
Wilkinson,  v,  no.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  6.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

9140.  WILKINSON  (James),  Plans 
against  Burr. — Although  we  at  no  time  be- 
lieved Burr  could  carry  any  formidable  force 
out  of  the  Ohio,  yet  we  thought  it  safest  that 
you  should  be  prepared  to  receive  him  with  all 
the  force  which  could  be  assembled,  and  with 
that  view  our  orders  were  given ;  and  we  were 
pleased  to  see  that  without  waiting  for  them, 
you  adopted  nearly  the  same  plan  yourself, 
and  acted  on  it  with  promptitude;  the  differ- 
ence between  yours  and  ours  proceeding  from 
your  expectinar  an  attack  by  sea,  which  we  knew 
was  impossible,  either  by  England  or  by  a  fleet 
under  Truxtun,  who  was  at  home;  or  by  our 
own  navy,  which  was  under  our  eye.  Your 
belief  that  Burr  would  really  descend  with  six 
or  seven  thousand  men,  was  no  doubt  founded 
on  what  you  knew  of  the  numbers  which  could 
be  raised  in  the  western  country  for  an  expe- 
dition to  Mexico,  under  the  authority  of  the 
government :  but  you  probably  did  not  calculate 
that  the  want  of  that  authority  would  take 
from  him  every  honest  man.  and  leave  him  only 
the  desperadoes  of  his  party,  which  in  no  part 
of  the  United  States  can  ever  be  a  numerous 
body.— To  General  Wilkinson,  v,  39.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  4.     (W..  Feb.  1807.) 

9141.  WILKINSON     (James),     Suspi- 

•rions.— General   Wilkinson,  being  expressly 

^Glared  by  Burr  to  General  Eaton,  to  be  en- 


gaged with  him  in  his  design  as  his  LienteaaDt 
or  first  in  command,  and  suspicions  of  infiddit? 
in  Wilkinson  being  now  become  very  general.  »    | 
question    is    proposed    [in    cabinet]     what   is 
proper  to  be  done  as  to  him  on  this  accooot    j 
as  well  as  for  his  disobedience  of  orders  re> 
ceived  by  him  June  11,  at  St.  Louis,  to  descend    I 
with  all  practicable  dispatch  to   New  Orleaos,    ' 
to  mark  out  the  site  of  certain  defensive  works    I 
there,   and  then    repair   to   take   command  a: 
Natchitoches,   on   which   business    he   did   net 
leave    St.    Louis   till    September. — ^Ths    Anas. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  319.    (Oct.  1806.) 

9142.  WnXIAH  AND  KABT  COL- 
IiEOB,  Aid  for.— The  late  change  in  the 
form  of  our  government,  as  well  as  the  contest 
of  arms  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged, 
calling  for  extraordinary  abilities  both  in  coun- 
cil and  field,  it  becomes  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
Legislature,  at  this  time,  to  aid  and  impro^t 
[William  and  Mary]  Seminary,  in  which  those 
who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  country  may  be  endowed 
with  science  and  virtue,  to  watch  and  preserve 
the  sacred  deposit. — William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  233.     (1779.) 

9143.  WTLLIAM  AND  KABT  COL- 
LEOE,  Attachment  for. — To  William  and 
Mary,  as  my  alma  mater,  my  attachment  has 
been  ever  sincere,  althoti^h  not  exclusive. — To 
Patrick  K.  Rodgers.    vii,  328.     (M.,  1824.) 

9144.  WTLLIAM  AND  KABT  COL- 
LEGE,  Changes. — Being  elected,  in  1779, 
one  of  the  Visitors  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, a  self-electinp^  body,  I  effected,  during 
my  residence  in  Williamsburg  [as  Governor  of 
the  State]  that  ^ear,  a  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  institution,  by  abolishing  the  Gram- 
mar school,  and  the  two  professorships  of  Di- 
vinity and  Oriental  languages,  and  substituting 
a  professorship  of  Law  ana  Police,  one  of  An- 
atomy, Medicine  and  Chemistry,  and  one  cf 
Modem  Languages;  and  the  charter  confininc 
us  to  six  professorships,  we  added  the  Law  >.! 
Nature  and  Nations,  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
duties  of  the  Moral  professor,  and  Natural  Hi»- 
torv  to  those  of  the  professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy. — ^Autobiockafht.  i, 
50.    Ford  ed.,  i,  69.    (1821.) 

9145.  WTLLIAM  AND  KAHT  OOI.- 
LEGE,  Church  eetablishinent. — ^The  C^^- 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  was  an  establishment 
purely  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  Visitors 
were  required  to  be  all  of  that  Churcrh ;  the  pro 
fessors  to  subscribe  its  Thirty-nine  Articles :  :t$ 
students  to  learn  its  catechism;  and  one  of  *t> 
fundamental  objects  was  declared  to  be  t- 
raise  up  ministers  for  that  Church.  The  rel»^- 
ious  jealousies,  therefore,  of  all  the  dissenters 
took  alarm  lest  this  might  give  an  ascendancr 
to  the  Anglican  sect,  and  refused  acting  on  that 
bill.  Its  local  eccentricity,  too,  and  unhea  thr 
autumnal  climate,  lessened  the  general  incl-n*- 
tion  towards  it. — Autobiography,  i,  48.  Fort 
ED.,  i,  67.     (M.,  1821.) 

9146.  WTLLIAH  AND  ICABT  COL- 
LEGE, Bivaliy.— When  the  college  l-^f 
William  and  Mary]  was  located  at  the  midd'e 
plantation  in  1693.  Charles  City  was  a  frontkr 
county,  and  there  were  no  inhabitants  above  the 
falls  of  the  rivers,  sixty  miles  only  higher  ur- 
It  was,  therefore,  a  position  nearly  central  t*^ 
the  population,  as  it  then  was;  but  when  t^f 
frontier  became  extended  to  the  Sandy  ri»rr 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  Williamslmrir.  tV^ 
public  convenience  called,  first   for  a  remcnit 
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BBFLY  TO  liOBD  NORTH'S  OONCIUATORY  PROPOSITION 

The  Congress  proceeding  to  take  into  their  consideration  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  referred  to  them  by  the  several  Assemblies  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  which  resolution  is  in  these  words:  "That  it  is  the  opinion,  &c.,"  are  of 
opinion : 

That  the  Colonies  of  America  possess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  and  granting  their 
own  money;  that  this  involves  the  right  of  deliberating  whether  they  will  make  any  gift,  for 
what  purposes  it  shall  be  made,  and  what  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  gift ;  and  that  it  is  a  high 
breach  of  this  privilege  for  any  body  of  men,  extraneous  to  their  constitutions,  to  prescribe  the 
purposes  for  which  money  shall  be  levied  on  them;  to  take  to  themselves  the  authority  of 
judging  of  their  conditions,  circumstances,  and  situation,  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  to  be  levied: 

That,  as  they  possess  a  right  of  appropriating  their  gifts,  so  are  they  entitled  at  all  times 
to  inquire  into  their  application,  to  see  that  they  be  not  wasted  among  the  venal  and  corrupt 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  civil  rights  of  the  givers,  nor  yet  be  diverted  to  the  support 
of  standing  armies,  inconsistent  with  their  freedom,  and  subversive  of  their  quiet.  To  propose,' 
therefore,  as  this  resolution  does,  that  the  moneys,  given  by  the  Colonies,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  disposal  of  Parliament  alone,  is  to  propose,  that  they  shall  relinquish  this  right  of  inquiry, 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  others,  to  render  their  gifts  ruinous,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
liberal : 

That  this  privilege  of  giving,  or  withholding  our  moneys,  is  an  important  barrier  against 
the  undue  exertion  of  prerogative,  which,  if  left  altogether  without  control,  may  be  exercised 
to  our  great  oppression;  and  all  history  shows  how  efficacious  its  intercession  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  rcestablishment  of  rights,  and  how  improvident  would  be  the  surrender  of  so 
powerful  a  mediator. 
We  are  of  opinion : 

That  the  proposition  contained  in  this  resolution  is  unreasonable  and  insidious ;  unreason- 
able, because  if  we  declare  we  accede  to  it,  we  declare  without  reservation  we  will  purchase 
the  favor  of  Parliament,  not  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  at  what  price  they  will  please  to 
estimate  their  favor.  It  is  insidious,  because  individual  colonies,  having  bid  and  bidden  again, 
till  they  find  the  avidity  of  the  seller  unattainable  by  all  their  powers,  are  then  to  return  into 
opposition,  divided  from  their  sister  Colonies,  whom  the  minister  will  have  previously  detached 
by  a  grant  of  easier  terms,  or  by  an  artful  procrastination  of  a  definitive  answer : 

That  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  their  pretended  power  of  taxation  being  expressly 
inade  commensurate  with  the  continuing  of  our  gifts,  these  must  be  perpetual  to  make  that  so ; 
whereas  no  experience  has  shown  that  a  gift  of  perpetual  revenue  secures  a  perpetual  return  of 
duty,  or  of  kind  dispositions.  On  the  contrary,  the  Parliament  itself,  wisely  attentive  to  this 
observation,  are  in  the  established  practice  of  granting  their  own  money  from  year  to  year  only. 
Though  desirous  and  determined  to  consider,  in  the  most  dispassionate  view  every  advance 
towards  reconciliation,  made  by  the  British  Parliament,  let  our  brethren  of  Britain  reflect  what 
could  have  been  the  sacrifice  to  men  of  free  spirits,  had  even  fair  terms  been  proffered  by  free- 
men when  attended  as  these  were,  with  circumstances  of  insult  and  defiance.  A  proposition  to 
gi'vc  our  money,  when  accompanied  with  large  fleets  and  armies,  seems  addressed  to  our  fears, 
rather  than  to  our  freedom.  With  what  patience,  would  they  have  received  articles  of  treaty, 
from  any  power  on  earth,  when  borne  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  military  plenipotentiaries  ? 
We  think  the  attempt  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  to  raise  upon  us,  by  force  or  by 
threats,  our  proportional  contributions  to  the  common  defence,  when  all  know,  and  themselves 
acknowledge,  we  have  fully  contributed,  whenever  called  to  contribute,  in  the  character  of  free- 
men. 

We  are  of  opinion  it  is  not  just  that  the  Colonies  should  be  required  to  oblige  themselves  to 
other  contributions,  while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  This  does  of  itself 
lay  them  under  heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore,  an  additional  contribution  in  the 
form  of  a  tax,  is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  proportion.  If  we  are  to  contribute 
equally  with  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  let  us  equally  with  them  enjoy  free  commerce  with 
the  ^vhole  world.  But  while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut  to  us  the  resources  of  wealth, 
is  it  just  we  should  bear  all  other  burthens,  equally  with  those  to  whom  every  resource  is 
open  ? 

^We  conceive,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  our  provisions 
for  the  support  of  civil  government,  or' administration  of  justice;  that  the  provisions  we  have 
fnadic  are  such  as  please  ourselves.  They  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  government, 
and   of  justice,  and  other  purposes  than  these  should  not  be  answered.    We  do  not  mean  that 
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our  people  shall  be  burthened  with  oppressive  taxes  to  provide  sinecures  for  the  idle  or  wicked, 
under  color  of  providing  for  a  civil  list  While  Parliament  pursue  their  plan  of  civil  gov- 
ernment within  their  ovvii  jurisdiction,  we  hope,  also,  to  pursue  ours  without  molestation. 

We  are  of  opinion  the  proposition  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  because  it  imports  only 
a  suspersion,  not  a  renunciation  of  the  right  to  tax  us;  because,  too,  it  does  not  propose  to 
repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  for  the  puiposes  of  restraining  the  trade,  and 
altering  the  form  of  government  of  one  of  the  Eastern  Colonies;  extending  the  boundaries, 
and  changing  the  government  and  religion  of  Quebec;  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
of  Admiralty  and  Vice-admiralty ;  taking  from  us  the  rights  of  trial  by  jury  of  the  vicinage  is 
cases  affecting  both  life  and  prosperity;  transporting  us  into  other  countries  to  be  tried  for 
criminal  offences;  exempting,  by  mock  trial,  the  murderers  of  Colonists  from  punishment;  and 
for  quartering  soldiers  upon  us,  in  times  of  profound  peace.  Nor  do  they  renounce  the  power 
of  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  of  legislating  for  us  themseives  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
On  the  contrary,  to  show  they  mean  no  discontinuance  of  injury,  they  pass  acts,  at  the  very 
time  of  holding  out  this  proposition,  for  restraining  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  Province 
of  New  England ;  and  for  interdicting  the  trade  of  the  other  Colonies,  with  all  foreign  nations. 
This  proves  unequivocally,  they  mean  not  to  relinquish  the  exercise  of  indiscriminate  legisla- 
tion over  us. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  proposition  seems  to  have  been  held  up  to  the  whole  world  to  de- 
ceive It  into  a  belief  that  there  is  no  matter  in  dispute  between  us  but  the  single  circumstance 
of  the  mode  of  levying  taxes,  which  mode  they  are  so  good  as  to  give  up  to  us,  of  course  that 
the  Colonies  are  unreasonable  if  they  are  not,  thereby,  perfectly  satisfied;  whereas,  in  truth, 
our  adversaries  not  only  still  claim  a  right  of  demanding  ad  libitum,  and  of  taxing  us  them- 
selves to  the  full  amount  of  their  demands  if  we  do  not  fulfil  their  pleasure,  which  leaves  us 
without  anjTthing  we  can  call  property,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  and  what  they  keep 
in  this  proposal  out  of  sight,  as  it  no  such  point  was  in  contest,  they  claim  a  right  of  aHexing 
our  charters,  and  establiued  laws  which  leave  us  without  the  least  security  for  our  lives  or 
liberties. 

The  proposition  seems,  also,  calculated  more  particularly  to  lull  into  fatal  security  our 
well-affected  fellow  subjects  on  that  other  side  of  the  water,  till  time  should  be  given  for  the 
operation  of  those  arms  which  a  British  minister  pronounced  would  instantaneously  reduce 
the  "  cowardly "  sons  of  America  to  unreserved  submission.  But,  when  the  world  reflects 
how  inadequate  to  justice  are  the  vaunted  terms,  when  it  attends  to  the  rapid  and  bold  suc- 
cession of  injuries,  which,  during  a  course  of  eleven  years,  have  been  aimed  at  these  Colonics, 
when  it  reviews  the  pacific  and  respectful  expostulations,  which,  during  that  whole  time,  have 
been  made  the  sole  arms  we  oppose  to  them,  when  it  observes,  that  our  complaints  were  either 
not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with  new  and  accumulated  injuries;  when  it  recoUects. 
that  the  minister  himself  declared  on  an  early  occasion,  "  that  he  would  never  treat  vrith 
America,  till  he  had  brought  her  to  his  feet";  and  that  an  avowed  partisan  of  ministry  has. 
more  lately,  denounced  against  America  the  dreadful  sentence  "  Dtlenda  est  Carthago  " ;  and 
that  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  a  British  senate,  and  being  unreproved  by  them,  must 
be  taken  to  be  their  own  sentiments,  when  it  considers  the  great  armaments  with  whicla  they 


have  invaded  us  and  the  circumstances  of  cruelty,  with  which  these  have  commenced  and  m 
cuted  hostilities;  when  these  things,  we  say,  are  laid  together,  and  attentively  considereo.  can 
the  world  be  deceived  into  an  opmion  that  we  are  unreasonable,  or  can  it  hesitate  to  beUeve 
with  us,  that  nothing  but  our  own  exertions,  may  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of  death,  or 
submission?* — ^Foao  kd.«  i,  476.    (July  as,  i775*) 

•  This  is  Jefferson's  draft    Congress  made  several  verbal  alterations.— Bditos. 
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ntou  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity  tvith 
them;  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part  of  our  constitution, 
nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited:  and],  we  [  ]  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity  {as  well  as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred 
to  djsavow  these  usurpations  which  [were  likely  to]  interrupt  our  connection 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of 
consanguinity  [and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular 
course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our 
harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power.  At 
this  very  time  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over  not 
only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries  to 
invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts  have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonising 
affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  breth- 
ren. We  must  endeavor  *to  forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.  We  might 
\\ave  been  a  free  and  a  great  people  together;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur 
and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have 
it.  The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too.  We  will  tread  it 
apart  from  them,  and],  acquiesce  in' the  necessity  which  denounces  our  [eter- 
nal] separation  [    ] ! 
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have 

and  we  have 
conjured  them, 
by 

would  inevit- 
ably 


we  must 
therefore 

and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies 
in  war.  in 
peace  friends. 


We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  good  people  of  these  [states  reject 
and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  all  others  who 
may  hereafter  claim  by,  through  or  under 
them;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  pohtical  connec- 
tion which  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be- 
tzveen  us  and  the  people  or  parliament  of 
Great  Britain:  and  finally  we  do  assert  and 
declare  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states^,  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  1iave  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor 


We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare*  that  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be. 
totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. — i,  19.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  42. 
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certainly  none  was  ever  made  by  myself.  I  perceive,  however,  one  error,  into  which  memory 
had  led  me.  Our  Committee  for  national  correspondence,  -  was  appointed  in  March,  '73,  and  [ 
well  remember,  that  going  to  Williamsburg,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  Peyton  Randolph, 
our  chairman,  told  me  that  messengers  bearing  dispatches  between  the  two  States,  had  crossed 
each  other  by  the  way,  that  of  Virginia  carrying  our  propositions  for  a  committee  of  natiooa) 
correspondence,  and  that  of  Massachusetts,  bringing,  as  my  memory  suggested,  a  similar  propo- 
sition. But  here  I  must  have  misremembered ;  and  the  resolutions  brought  us  from  Massa- 
chusetts, were  probably  those  you  mention  of  the  town-meeting  of  Boston,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Adsms,  appointing  a  committee  "  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  of  that 
province  in  particular,  and  the  infringements  of  them;  to  communicate  them  to  the  several 
towns,  as  the  sense  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  to  request,  of  each  town,  a  free  communication 
of  its  sentiments  on  the  subject."  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  resolutions  were  not  received, 
as  you  think,  while  the  Plouse  of  Burgesses  was  in  session  in  March,  1773,  but  a  few  days  after 
we  rose,  and  were  probably  what  was  sent  by  the  messenger,  who  crossed  ours  by  the  way. 
They  may,  however,  have  been  still  different.  I  must,  therefore,  have  been  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing, and  stating  to  Mr.  Wirt,  that  the  proposition  of  a  committee  for  national  correspondence 
was  nearly  simultaneous  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. — ^To  Samuel  A.  Wells,  i,  115.  Foks 
ED,,  X,  127.     (M.,  1 819.) 
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A  SUMMARY  VIBW  OF  THB  BIGHTS  OF  BRITISH  AMBBIOA* 

Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  deputies,  when  assembled  in  General  Con- 
gress, with  the  deputies  from  the  other  States  of  British  America,  to  propose  to  the  said  Con- 
gress, that  an  humble  and  dutiful  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  begging  leave  to  lay 
before  him,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  British  Empire,  the  united  complaints  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  America:  complaints  which  are  excited  by  many  unwarrantable  encroachments  and 
usurpations,  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  rights 
which  God,  and  the  laws  have  given  equally  and  independently  to  all.  To  represent  to  his 
Majesty  that  these,  his  States,  have  often  individually  made  humble  application  to  his  imperial 
throne,  to  obtain,  through  its  intervention,  some  redress  of  their  injured  rights ;  to  none  of  which 
was  ever  even  an  answer  condescended.  Humbly  to  hope  that  this,  their  joint  address,  penned  in 
the  language  of  truth,  and  divested  of  those  expressions  of  servility,  which  would  persuade  his 
Majesty  that  we  are  asking  favors,  and  not  rights,  shall  obtain  from  his  Majesty  a  more  respect- 
ful acceptance :  and  this  his  Majesty  will  think  we  have  reason  to  expect,  when  he  reflects  that 
he  is  no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people,  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  circum- 
scribed with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in  working  the  great  machine  of  government,  erected  for 
their  use.  and,  consequently,  subject  to  their  superintendence;  and,  in  order  that  these,  our 
rights,  as  well  as  the  invasions  of  them,  may  be  laid  more  fu%  before  his  Majesty,  to  take  a 
view  of  them,  from  the  origin  and  first  settlement  of  these  countries. 

To  remind  him  that  our  ancestors,  before  their  emigration  to  America,  were  the  free  inhabit- 
ants of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  and  possessed  a  right,  which  nature  has  given  to  all 
men,  of  departing  from  the  country  in  which  chance,  not  choice,  has  placed  them  of  going  in  quest 
of  new  habitations,  and  of  there  establishing  new  societies,  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as, 
to  thtm.  shall  seem  most  likely  to  promote  public  happiness.  That  their  Saxon  ancestors  had, 
tinder  this  universal  law,  in  like  manner,  left  their  native  wilds  and  woods  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  Island  of  Britain,  then  less  charge'd  with  inhabitants, 
and  had  established  there  that  system  of  laws  which  has  so  long  been  the  glory  and  protection  of 
that  country.  Nor  was  ever  any  claim  of  superiority  or  dependence  asserted  over  them,  by  that 
mother  country  from  which  they  had  migrated;  and  were  such  a  claim  made,  it  is  believed  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  have  too  firm  a  feeling  of  the  rights  derived  to  them  from 
their  ancestors,  to  bow  down  the  sovereignty  of  their  State  before  such  visionary  pretensions. 

And  it  is  thought  that  no  circumstance  has  occurred  to  distinguish,  materially,  the  British 
from   the  Saxon  emigration.     America  was  conquered,   and   her   settlements  made   and   firmly 
established,  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  not  of  the  British  public.     Their  own  blood  was 
spilt   in   acquiring  lands   for  their   settlement,   their   own   fortunes   expended   in   making   that 
settlement  eflFectual.     For  themselves  they  fought,  for  themselves  they  conquered,  and  for  them- 
selves alone  they  have  right  to  hold.     No  shilling  was  ever  issued  from  the  public  treasures  of 
his  Majesty,  or  his  ancestors,  for  their  assistance,  till  of  very  late  times,  after  the  Colonies  had 
become  established  on  a  firm  and  permanent  footing.     That  then,  indeed,  having  become  valu- 
ab'e   to  Great  Britain  for  her  commercial  purposes,  his  Parliament  was  pleased  to  lend  them 
assistance  against  an  enemy  who  would   fain   have  drawn  to  herself  the  benefits   of  their  commerce, 
to  the  great  aggrandizement  of  herself,  and  danger  of  Great  Britain.     Such  assistance,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  they  had  often  before  given  to  Portugal  and  other  allied  States,  with  whom 
they  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse.     Yet  these  States  never  supposed,  that  by  calling   in 
her  aid,  they  thereby  submitted  themselves  to  her  sovereignty.     Had  such  terms  been  proposed. 
they  would  have  rejected  them  with  disdain,  and  trusted  for  better,  to  the  moderation  of  their 
enemies,  or  to  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  own  force.     We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  underrate 
those  aids,  which,  to  us,  were  doubtless  valuable,  on  whatever  principles  granted ;  but  we  would 
show  that  they  cannot  give  a  title  to  that  authority  which  the  British  Parliament  would  arrogate 
over  us ;  and  that  may  amply  be  repaid  by  our  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  such 
exclusive  privileges  in  trade  as  may  be  advantageous  to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  too 
restrictive  to  ourselves.     That  settlement  having  been  thus  eflfected  in  the  wilds  of  America,  the 
emigrants  thought  proper  to  adopt  that  system   of  laws,  under  which   they  had  hitherto  lived 
in    the  mother  country,  and  to  continue  their  union  with  her,  by  submitting  themselves  to  the 
S3.mc  common  sovereign,  who  was  thereby  made  the  central  link,  connecting  the  several  parts  of 
the  empire  thus  newly  multiplied. 

But  that  not  long  were  they  permitted,  however  far  they  thought  themselves  removed  from 
the  hand  of  oppression,  to  hold  undisturbed  the  rights  thus  acquired  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
and  loss  of  their  fortunes.  A  family  of  princes  was  then  on  the  British  throne,  whose  treason- 
able crimes  against  their  people,  brought  on  them,  afterwards,  the  exertion  of  those  sacred  and 
sovereign  rights  of  punishment,  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  and  judged  by  the  constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegated  to  any  other  judicature.  While 
fvery  day  brought  forth  some  new  and  unjustifiable  exertion  of  power  over  their  subjects  on 
that  side  of  the  water,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  here,  much  less  able  at  that  time  to 
■appose  the  designs  of  despotism,  should  be  exempted  from  injury.  Accordingly,  this  country 
,vhich  had  been  acquired  by  the  lives,  the  labors,  and  fortunes  of  individual  adventurers,  was  by 
rhese  Princes,  several  times,  parted  out  and  distributed  among  the  favorites  and  followers  of 
heir  fortunes;  and,  by  an  assumed  right  of  the  Crown  alone,  were  erected  into  distinct  and 
^dependent  governments ;  a  measure  which,  it  is  believed,  his  Majesty's  prudence  and  under- 
-t^nding  would  prevent  him  from  imitating  at  this  day ;  as  no  exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividing 

*  The  Summary  View  was  not  written  for  publication.  It  was  a  draft  I  had  prepared  for  a  petition  to 
^e  King,  which  I  meant  to  propose  in  mv  place  as  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1774,  Being  stopped  on 
t^^  road  by  sickness,  I  sent  it  on  to  the  Speaker,  who  laid  it  on  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members. 
»  yf^SLS  thought  too  strong  for  the  times,  and  to  become  the  act  of  the  convention,  out  was  printed  by  sub- 
r^j'int.ion  of  the  members,  with  a  short  preface  written  bv  one  of  them.  If  It  had  any  merit,  it  was  that  of 
f-<3t  taking  our  true  ground,  and  that  wnich  was  afterwards  assumed  and  maintained.— To  John  W.  Camp. 
BLi-.     V,  465-    Ford  ed.»  Ix,  258.    (M.,  Aug.  iSoq.) 
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and  counsel,  and  make  a  part  of  my  society. 
In  advising  the  course  of  their  reading,  I  en- 
deavor to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  the 
main  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  man.  So  that  coming  to  bear  a 
share  in  the  cotmcils  and  government  of  their 
country,  they  will  keep  ever  in  view  the  sole 
objects  of  all  legitimate  government. — To 
General  Kosciusko,    v,  509.    (M.,  1810.) 

9214.  YOJTNO  MEN,  JESnthusiasm  of. — 
Bonaparte  will  conquer  the  world  if  they 
[the  European  powers]  do  not  learn  his  secret 
of  composing  armies  of  young  men  only, 
whose  enthusiasm  and  health  enable  them  to 
surmount  all  obstacles.— To  Mr.  Biowell.  v, 
16.    (W.,  1806.) 

9215.  YOTTKO  MEN,  Future  rulers.— 
They  [the  students  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia] are  exactly  the  persons  who  are  to 
succeed  to  the  government  of  our  country, 
and  to  rule  its  future  enmities,  its  friendships 
and  forttmes. — To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.  vii, 
415.    (M.,  1825.) 


9216.  YOTJNO  MEN,  Fatroniziner.— I 
have  written  to  you  in  the  style  to  which  I 
have  been  always  accustomed  with  you,  and 
which  perhaps  it  is  time  I  should  lay  aside. 
But  while  old  men  are  sensible  enough  of 
their  own  advance  in  years,  they  do  not  suf- 
ficiently recollect  it  in  those  whom  they  have 
seen  young.— To  William  Short,  iii,  503. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  156.    (Pa.,  1793) 

9217.  YOTJNO  MEN,  FubUc  Ufe  and.^ 
Wythe's  school  is  numerous.  They  hold 
weekly  courts  and  assemblies  in  the  Capitol. 
The  professors  join  in  it,  and  the  young  men 
dispute  with  elegance,  method  and  learning. 
This  single  school,  by  throwing  from  time  to 
time  new  hands  well  principled,  and  well-in- 
formed into  the  Legislature,  will  be  of  infinite 
value.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  322. 
(R.,  1780.) 

9218.  YOXJNO  MEN,  Beform  and.— The 
[French]  officers,  who  had  been  to  America, 
were  mostly  ^oung  men,  less  shackled  by 
habit  and  prejudice,  and  more  ready  to  as- 
sent to  the  suggestions  of  common  sense  and 
feeling  of  common  rights,  than  others.  They 
come  back  [to  France]  with  new  ideas  and 
impressions. — Autobiography,  i,  69.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  96.     (1821.) 

9219.  YOXJNO  MEN,  Self-government 
and.— Three  sons,  and  hopeful  ones  too,  are  a 
rich  treasure.  I  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  young 
men  of  virtue  and  talents,  worthy  to  receive, 
and  likely  to  preserve  the  splendid  inheritance 
of  self-government,  which  we  have  acquired 
and  shaped  for  them.— To  Judge  Tyler,  iv, 
549.    (W.,  1804.) 

0220. .  The  sentiments  you  ex- 
press *  *  *  are  particularly  solacing  to 
those  who,  having  labored  faithfully  in  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  self-govefnment,  see  in 


the  rising  generation,  into  whose  hands  n  is 
passing,  that  purity  of  principle,  and  energy 
of  character,  which  will  protect  and  preserve 
it  through  their  day,  and  deliver  it  over  to 
their  sons  as  they  receive  it  from  their  fatfiers. 
— R.  TO  A.  Pittsburg  Young  Repubucass. 
viii,  141.     (1808.) 

9221.  YOTJNO  MEN,  SUvery  and.-I 
look  to  the  rising  generation,  and  not  to  the 
one  now  in  power,  for  these  great  reforma- 
tions. [Respecting  slavery.]— To  General 
Chastellux.  i,  340.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  71.  (R, 
1785.) 

9222 ,    The  college  of  William 

and  Mary  *  *  *  is  the  place  where  are 
collected  together  all  the  young  men  of  Vir- 
ginia under  preparation  for  public  life.  ♦  ♦  * 
I  am  satisfied  if  you  could  resolve  to  address 
an  exhortation  to  those  young  men,  with  all 
that  eloquence  of  which  you  are  master,  thai 
its  influence  on  the  future  decision  of  this 
important  question  [slavery]  would  be  great 
perhaps  decisive.— To  Dr.  Price,  i,  377.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  83.    (P.,  1785.) 

9223 .     [In  Virginia]     *     ♦    • 

the  sacred  side  [in  the  conflict  with  slavery] 
is  gaining  daily  recruits  from  the  influx  into 
office  of  young,  men  grown  and  growing  up. 
These  have  sucked  in  the  principles  of  liberty, 
as  it  were,  with  their  mothers*  milk ;  and  it  is 
to  them  I  look  with  anxiety  to  turn  the  fate 
of  this  question.— To  Dr.  Price,  i,  377.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  83.    (P.,  1785.) 

9224.  YOTTNO  XEN,   Surrender  to.—I 

leave  the  world  and  its  affairs  to  the  youn? 
and  energetic,  and  resign  myself  to  their  care, 
of  whom  I  have  endeavored  to  take  care  when 
young.— To  Charles  Pinckney.  vii,  i8a 
Ford  ed.,  x,  162.    (M.,  1820.) 

9225.  YOJTNO  WOMEN,  Power  of.— All 

the  handsome  young  women  [of  Paris)  are 
for  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  this  is  an  army  more 
powerful  in  France  than  the  200,000  men  of 
the  King.— To  David  Humphreys,  iii.  11. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  87.    (P.,  1789.) 

9226.  ZEAL,  Fervent. — Fervent  zeal  i$ 
all  which  I  can  be  sure  of  carrying  into  their 
[Congress]  service. — ^To  John  Jay.  i,  jjg. 
(P..  1785.) 

9227.  ZEAL,  Eesouroes  of.— Utterly  in- 
deed, should  I  despair,  did  not  the  presence 
of  many  whom  I  here  see  remind  mc,  that 
in  the  high  authorities  provided  by  our  Con- 
stitution, I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of 
virtue,  and  of  zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under  aU 
difficulties. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii. 
I.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  2.    (1801.) 

9228.  ZEAL,  Eidicale  and. — ^I  fear  that 
my  zeal  will  make  me  expose  myself  to  rid- 
cule  *  *  *  but  this  risk  becomes  a  dorv 
by  the  bare  possibility  of  doing  good. — To 
Dr.  Ramsay,    ii,  216.    (P.,  1787.) 
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to  expend,  are  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  trial.  This  is,  in  other  words,  taxing 
them  to  the  amount  of  their  recognizance ;  and  that  amount  may  be  whatever  a  governor 
pleases.  For  who,  does  his  Majesty  think,  can  be  prevailed  on  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  bearing  evidence  to  a  fact?  His  expenses  are  to  be  borne,  indeed,  as  they  shall 
be  estimated  by  a  governor ;  but  who  are  to  feed  the  wife  and  children  whom  he  leaves  behind, 
and  who  have  had  no  other  subsistence  but  his  daily  labor?  Those  epidemical  disorders,  too. 
so  terrible  in  a  foreign  climate,  is  the  cure  of  them  to  be  estimated  among  the  articles  of 
expense,  and  their  danger  to  be  warded  off  bv  the  almighty  power  of  a  ParPiament?  And  the 
wretched  criminal,  if  he  happen  to  have  offended  on  the  American  side,  stripped  of  his  privilege 
of  trial  by  peers  of  his  vicinage,  removed  from  the  place  where  alone  full  evidence  could  be 
obtained,  without  money,  without  counsel,  without  friends,  without  exculpatory  proof,  is  tried 
before  judges  predetermined  to  condemn.  The  cowards  who  would  suffer  a  countryman  to  be 
torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  society,  in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Parliamentary 
tyranny,  would  merit  that  everlasting  infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  act!  A  clause, 
for  a  similar  purpose,  had  been  introduced  into  an  act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  and  preserving  his  Majesty's  dockyards,  magv 
zines,  ships,  ammunition  and  stores  " ;  against  which,  as  meriting  the  same  censures,  the  several 
Colonies  have  already  protested. 

That  these  are  the  acts  of  power,  assumed  by  a  body  of  men  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  against  which  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  British 
America,  enter  this,  our  solemn  and  determined  protest.  And  we  do  earnestly  entreat  his 
Majesty,  as  yet  the  only  mediatory  power  between  the  several  States  of  the  British  empire,  to 
recommend  to  his  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  total  revocation  of  these  acts,  which,  how- 
ever nugatory  they  may  be,  may  yet  prove  the  cause  of  further  discontents  and  jealousies 
among  us. 

That  we  next  proceed  to  consider  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty,  as  holding  the  executive 
powers  of  the  laws  of  these  States,  and  mark  out  his  deviations  from  the  line  of  duty.     By  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  several  American  States,  his  Majesty  possesses 
the  power  of  refusing  to  pass  into  a  law.  any  bill  which  has  already  passed  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature.     His  Majesty,  however,  and  his  ancestors,  conscious  of  the  im- 
propriety of  opposing  their  single  opinion  to  the  united  wisdom  of  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
while  their  proceedings  were  unbiased  by   interested   principles,   for   several   ages  past,   have 
modestly  declined  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  that  part  oiF  his  empire  called  Great  Britain. 
But,  by  change  of  circumstances,  other  principles  than  those  of  justice  simply,  have  obtained 
an  influence  on  their  determinations.     The  addition  of  new  States  to  the  British  empire  has 
produced  an   addition   of  new,  and,  sometimes,   opposite  interests.     It  is  now,   therefore,   the 
great  office  of  his  Majesty  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  nep^ative  power,  and  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  laws  by  any  one  legislature  of  the  empire,  which  might  bear  injuriously  on  the  rii^U 
and  interests  of  another.     Yet  this  will  not  excuse  the  wanton  exercise  of  this  power,  which 
we  have  seen  his  Majesty  practice  on  the  laws  of  the  American  Legislature.     For  the  most 
trifling  reasons,  and,  sometimes  for  no  conceivable  reason  at  all,  his  Majesty  has  rejected  \a.m^ 
of  the  most  salutary  tendency.    The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire 
in  those  Colonies,  where  it  was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their  infant  state.     But  previous  to 
the  cnfranchisraient  of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  further  imponatioa& 


of  the  American  States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous 
practice.  Nay,  the  single  interposition  of  an  interested  individual  against  a  law  was  scarcely 
ever  known  to  fail  of  success,  though,  in  the  opposite  scale,  were  placed  the  interests  of  a  whole 
country.  That  this  is  so  shameful  an  abuse  of  a  power,  trusted  with  his  Majesty  for  other 
purposes,  as  if,  not  reformed,  would  call  for  some  legal  restrictions 

While  equal  inattention  to  the  necessities  of  his  people  here,  has  his  Majesty  permitted  oar 
laws  to  he  neglected,  m  England,  for  years,  neither  confirming  them  by  his  assent,  nor  annullhw 
them  by  his  negative;  so  that,  such  of  them  as  have  no  suspending  clause,  we  hold  on  Ae 
most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  his  Majesty's  will ;  and  such  of  them  as  suspend  themselves  tiU 
his  Majesty  s  assent  be  obtained,  we  have  feared  might  be  called  into  existence  at  some^ture 
and  distant  period,  when  time  and  change  of  circumstances  shall  have  rendered  them  destr^- 
tive  to  his  people  here.  And,  to  render  this  grievance  still  more  oppressive,  his  Maiestv  bv 
his  instructions,  has  laid  his  Governors  under  such  restrictions,  that  they  can  pass  no  law  of 
any  moment,  unless  it  have  such  suspending  clause;  so  that,  however  immediate  may  bT'tbe 
call  for  legislative  interposition,  the  law  cannot  be  executed,  till  it  has  twice  crossed  the  AtianSZ 
by  which  time  the  evil  may  have  spent  its  whole  force.  -rvuairac. 

But    in  what   terms   reconcilable   to    Majesty,   and   at   the   same   time   t3o   truth      shjJI    ..^ 
speak  of  a  late  instruction  to  his  Majesty's  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia*   bv    whi!* 
he  18  forbidden  to  assent  to  any  law  for  the  division  of  a  county,  unless  the  new  co^wt^T  i  nl 
consent  to  have  no  representative  in  Assembly?     That  Colony  has  as  yet  affixed  no   SmH^^ 
to  the  westward.    Their  western  counties,  therefore,  are  of  an  indefinite  extent.     Some  ofS^ 
are  actually  seated  many  hundred  miles  from  their  eastern  limits.     Is  it  possible     S»^Jl     ♦^ 
his  Majesty  can  have  bestowed  a  single  thought  on  the  situation  of  those  people   who     i^'^JSl: 
to  obtain  justice  for  injuries,  however  great  or  small,  must,  by  the  laws  of  that  ColoA J^  ?5r? 
their  county  court  at  such  a  distance,  with   all  their  witnesses,   monthly,   till  their    11^2^^ 
be  determined?     Or  does  his  Majesty  seriously  wish,  and  publish  it  to  the  world   that   fciP   S!* 
jccts  should  give  up  the  glorious  right  of  representation,  with  all  the  benefits  de A v-S%^ 
that,  and  submit  themselves  the  absolute  slaves  of  his  sovereign  wilP    Or  is  it  r^tthJ^^^    ^^^ 
confine  the  legislative  body  to  their  present  numbers,  thatTey  may  ^  Ihe  cS^^^^T^^  > 
whenever  they  shail  become  worth  a  purchase?  j      *^y  ^  vie  cncaper    Isar^am. 

Huii^'Jf  ^u  *^«.articles  of  impeachment  against  Tresilian,  and  the  other  Judges  of  W#^«*^-  .^^ 
Hall,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  for  which  they  suffered  death  «  trait^»^^?*"i?^ 
country-,  was.  that  they  had  advised  the  King,  that  he  migh?  dissolvfhis  ParlitLS  a^^ 
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and  succeeding  kings  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  these  unjust  judges.  Since  the  establish- 
ment, however,  of  die  British  constitution,  at  the  glorious  Revolution,  on  its  free  and  ancient 
principles,  neither  his  Majesty,  nor  his  ancestors,  have  exercised  such  a  power  of  dissolution 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  *  and  when  his  Majesty  was  petitioned  by  the  united  voice 
ot  his  people  there,  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  them, 
his  ministers  were  heard  to  declare,  in  open  Parliament,  that  his  Majesty  possessed  no  such 
power  by  the  constitution.  But  how  different  their  language,  and  his  practice,  here!  To  de- 
clare, as  their  duty  required,  the  known  rights  of  their  country,  to  oppose  the  usurpation  of 
every  foreign  judicature,  to  disregard  the  imperious  mandates  of  a  minister  or  governor,  have 
been  the  avowed  causes  of  dissolving  Houses  of  Representatives  in  America.  But  if  such 
powers  be  really  vested  in  his  Majesty,  can  he  suppose  they  are  there  placed  to  awe  the  members 
from  such  purposes  as  these?  When  the  representative  body  have  lost  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents,  when  they  have  notoriously  made  sale  of  their  most  valuable  rights,  when  they 
have  assumed  to  themselves  powers  which  the  people  never  put  into  their  hands,  then,  indeed, 
their  continuing  in  office  becomes  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the 
power  of  dissolution.  Such  being  the  cause  for  which  the  representative  body  should,  and 
should  not,  be  dissolved,  will  it  not  appear  strange,  to  an  unbiased  observer,  that  that  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  dissolved,  while  those  of  the  Colonies  have  repeatedly  incurred  that  sentence? 
But  your  Majesty,  or  your  Governors,  have  carried  this  power  beyond  every  limit  known 
or  provided  for  by  the  laws.  After  dissolving  one  House  of  Representatives,  they  have  refused 
to  call  another,  so  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  Legislature  provided  by  the  laws,  has 
been  out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of  things,  every  society  must,  at  all  times,  possess 
within  itself  the  sovereign  powers  of  legislation.  The  feelings  of  human  nature  revolt  against 
the  supposition  of  a  State  so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  emergency,  provide  against 
dangers  which,  perhaps,  threaten  immediate  ruin.  While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to 
whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  legislation,  they  alone  possess,  and  may  exercise, 
those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  lopping  off  of  one  or  more  of  their  branches, 
the  power  reverts  to  the  people,  who  may  use  it  to  unlimited  extent,  either  assembling  together 
in  person,  sending  deputies,  or  in  any  other  way  they  may  think  proper.  We  forbear  to  trace 
cc«nsequences  further;  the  dangers  are  conspicuous  with  which  this  practice  is  replete. 

That  we  shall,  at  this  time  also,  take  notice  of  an  error  in  the  nature  of  our  land  holdings, 
which  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  settlement.    The  introduction  of  the  Feudal  tenures 
into  the  kingdom  of  England,  though  ancient,  is  well   enough   understood  to  set  this  matter 
in  a  proper  light     In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Saxon  settlement,  feudal  holdings  were  certainly 
altogether  unknown,  and  very  few,  if  any,  had  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the   Norman 
Conquest     Our  Saxon  ancestors  held  their  lands,  as  they  did  their  personal  pi:operty,  in  abso- 
lute dominion,  disencumbered  with  any  superior,  answering  nearly  to  the  nature  of  those  pos- 
sessions which  the  feudalist  termed  allodial.     William  the  Norman,  first  introduced  that  system 
generally.     The  lands  which  had  belonged  to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  in 
the  subsequent  insurrections  of  his  reign,  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the 
whole  kingdom.    These  he  granted  out,  subject  to  feudal  duties,  as  did  he  also  those  of  a  great 
number  of  his  new  subjects,  who,  by  persuasions  or  threats,  were  induced  to  surrender  them 
for  that  purpose.    But  still,  much  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  held  of  no  superior, 
and  not  subject  to  feudal  conditions.    These,  therefore,  by  express  laws,  enacted  to  render  uni- 
form the  system  of  military  defence,  were  made  liable  to  tiie  same  military  duties  as  if  they  had 
been  feuds;  and  the  Norman  lawyers  soon  found  means  to  saddle  them,  also,  with  the  other 
feudal  burthens.     But  still  they  had  not  been  surrendered  to  the  king,  they  were  not  derived 
from  his  grant,  and  therefore  they  were  not  holden  of  him.    A  general  principle  was  introduced, 
that  "  all  lands  in  England  were  held  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  Crown  ** ;  but  this 
was  borrowed  from  those  holdings  which  were  truly  feudal,  and  only  applied  to  others  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration.     Feudal  holdings  were,  therefore,   but  exceptions  out  of  the   Saxon 
laws  of  possession,  under  which  all  lands  were  held  in  absolute  right.     These,  therefore,  still 
form  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  the  Common  law,  to  prevail  wheresoever  the  exceptions  have 
not   taken   place.     America   was   not  conquered   by   William   the   Norman,   nor   its   lands   sur- 
rendered to  him  or  any  of  his  successors.     Possessions  there  are,  undoubtedly,  of  the  allodial 
nature.     Our  ancestors,  however,  who  migrated  hither,  were  laborers,  not  lawvers.     The  ficti- 
tious  principle,   that  all   lands   belong   originally   to   the   king,   they   were   early   persuaded   to 
believe  real,  and  accordingly  took  grants  of  their  own  lands  from  the  Crown.     And  while  the 
Crown  continued  to  grant  for  small  sums  and  on  reasonable  rents,  there  was  no  inducement 
to  arrest  the  error,  and  lay  it  open  to  public  view.     But  his  Majesty  has  lately  taken  on  him 
to  advance  the  terms  of  purchase  and  of  holding,  to  the  double  of  what  they  were;  by  which 
nieans,  the  acquisition  of  lands  being  rendered  difficult,  the  population  of  our  country  is  likely 
to  be  checked.     It  is  time,  therefore,  for  us  to  lay  this  matter  before  his  Majesty,  and  to  de- 
clare, that  he  has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  himself.     From  the  nature  and  purpose  of  civil 
institutions,   all   the   lands   within   the   limits,    which    any   particular   party    has   circumscribed 
around  itself,  are  assumed  by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their  allotment;  this  may  be  done  by 
themselves  assembled  collectively,  or  by  their  legislature,  to  whom  they  may  have  delegated 
sovereign  authority;  and,  if  they  are  allotted  in  neither  of  these  ways,  each  individual  of  the 
society,  may  appropriate  to  himself  such  lands  as  he  finds  vacant,  and  occupancy  will  give  him 
title. 

That,  in  order  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  measures  before  complained  of,  his  Majesty  has, 
from  time  to  time,  sent  among  us  large  bodies  of  armed  forces,  not  made  up  of  the  people 
here,  nor  raised  by  the  authority  of  our  laws.  Did  his  Majesty  possess  such  a  right  as  this, 
it  might  swallow  up  all  our  other  rights,  whenever  he  should  think  proper.  But  his  Majesty 
has    no   right  to  land  a  single  armed  man  on  our  shores;  and  those  whom  he  sends  here  are 

•  On  further  inquiry,  I  find  two  instances  of  dissolutions  before  the  Parliament  would,  of  itself,  have  been 
at  an  end,  viz.:  the  Parliament  called  to  meet  August  34,  1698,  was  dissolved  by  King  William,  December 
xQ,  1700,  and  a  new  one  was  called  to  meet  February  6, 1701,  which  was  also  dissolved,  November  xx,  1701,  and 
a.  new  one  met  December  30,  xtox.— Note  by  Jefferson. 
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liable  to  our  laws,  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies. 
or  are  hostile  bodies  invading  us  in  defiance  of  law.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war.  it 
became  expedient  that  a  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  should  be  brought  over  for  the  defence 
of  Great  Britain,  his  Majesty's  grandfather,  our  late  sovereign,  did  not  pretend  to  introduce 
them  under  any  authority  he  possessed.  Such  a  measure  would  have  given  just  alarm  to  his 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  whose  liberties  would  not  be  safe  if  armed  men  of  another  country, 
and  of  another  spirit,  might  be  brought  into  the  realm  at  any  time,  without  the  consent  of 
their  legislature.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  Parliament,  who  passed  an  act  for  that  purpose, 
limiting  the  nun:ber  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  time  they  were  to  continue.  In  like  manner  is  bb 
Majesty  restrained  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  possesses  indeed  the  executive  power  of 
the  laws  in  every  State ;  but  they  are  the  laws  of  the  particular  State,  which  he  is  to  administer 
within  that  State,  and  not  those  of  any  one  within  the  limits  of  another.  Every  State  must 
judge  for  itself,  the  number  of  armed  men  which  they  may  safely  trust  among  them,  of  whom 
they  are  to  consist,  and  under  what  restrictions  they  are  to  be  laid.  To  render  these  proceedings 
still  more  criminal  against  our  laws,  instead  of  subjecting  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  his 
Majesty  has  expressly  made  the  civil  subordinate  to  the  military.  But  can  his  Majesty  thus  put  « 
down  all  law  under  his  feet?  Can  he  erect  a  power  superior  to  that  which  erected  himself? 
He  has  done  it  indeed  by  force;  but  let  him  remember  that  force  cannot  give  right. 

That  these  are  our  grievances,  which  we  have  thus  laid  before  his  Majesty,  with  that  free- 
dom of  language  and  sentiment  which  becomes  a  free  people,  claiming  their  rights  as  derived 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  as  the  gift  of  their  Chief  Magstrate.     Let  those  flatter,  who 
fear;  it  is  not  an  American  art.     To  give  praise  where  it  is  not  due  might  be  well  from  the 
venal,  but  it  would  ill  beseem  those  who  are  asserting  the  rights  of  human  nature.    They  know, 
and  will,  therefore,  say,  that  kings  are  the  servants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the  people.     Open 
your  breast.  Sire,  to  liberal  and  expanded  thought.    Let  not  the  name  of  George  the  Third,  be  a        i 
blot  on  the  page  of  history.     You  are  surrounded  by  British  counsellors,  but  remember  that        * 
they  are  parties.     You  have  no  ministers  for  American  affairs,  because  you  have  none  taken         . 
from  among  us,  nor  amenable  to  the  laws  on  which  they  are  to  give  you  advice.     It  behooves        | 
you,  therefore,  to  think  and  to  act  for  yourself  and  your  people.     The  great  principles  of  rig:ht        ' 
and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  reader;  to  pursue  them,  requires  not  the  aid  of  many  coun- 
sellors.    The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art  of  being  honest.     Only  aim  to  do 
your  duty,  and  mankind  will  give  you  credit  where  you  fail.     No  longer  persevere  in  sacrificing        \ 
the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  inordinate  desires  of  another;  but  deal  out  to  all        I 
equal  and  impartial  right.     Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  legislature  which  may  infringe  on        ' 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  another.     This  is  the  important  post  in  which  fortune  has  placed        | 
you.  holding  the  balance  of  a  great,  if  a  well-poised  empire.  This,  Sire,  is  the  advice  of  your  great        I 
American  council,  on  the  observance  of  which  may  perhaps  depend  your  felicity  and  future  fame. 
and  the  preservation  of  that  harmony  which   alone  can  continue,  both  to   Great   Britain  and        I 
America,  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  their  connection.     It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  interest        I 
to  separate  from  her.     We  are  willing,  on  our  part,  to  sacrifice  everything  which  reason  can        I 
ask.  to  the  restoration  of  that  tranquillity  for  which  all  must  wish.     On  their  part,  let  them  be        I 
ready  to  establish  union  on  a  generous  i)lan.    Let  them  name  their  terms,  but  let  them  be  just. 
Accept  of  every  commercial  preference  it  is  in  our  power  to  give,  for  such  things  as  we  can         i 
raise  for  their  use,  or  they  make  for  ours.     But  let  them  not  think  to  exclude  us  from  going         [ 
to  other  markets  to  dispose  of  those  commodities  which  they  cannot  use,  nor  to  supply  those         I 
wants  which  they  cannot  supply.     Still  less,  let  it  be  proposed,  that  our  properties,  within  our         | 
territories,  shall  be  taxed  or  regulated  by  any  power  on  earth,  but  our  own.     The  God  who 
gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time ;  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  dis- 
join them.  ' 

This,  Sire,  is  our  last,  our  determined  resolution.  And  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inter- 
pose, with  that  efficacy  which  your  earnest  endeavors  may  insure,  to  procure  redress  of  these 
our  great  grievances,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  your  subjects  in  British  America  against  any  appre- 
hensions of  future  encroachment,  to  establish  fraternal  love  and  harmony  through  the  whole 
empire,  and  that  that  may  continue  to  the  latest  ages  of  time,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  all  Brit- 
ish America.— i,  124.     Ford  ed.,  i,  426.     (1774.) 
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DBOLABATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE* 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress  assembled.  • 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident :    that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  [inherent  and]  inalienable  rights ;  ceruin 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;    that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes'  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.    Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  li^ht  and  transient 
canses;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  bv  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.    But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,    [begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and]  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.    Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  colonies:   and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  [ex- 
punge] their  former  systems  of  government.    The  history  of  the  present  king  alter 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  [unremitting]  injuries  and  usurpations  [among 
which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest,  but  repeated 
uil  have\  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  all  havicj? 
states.    To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world  [for  the  truth 
of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood.] 

lie  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  ob- 
tained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  thein. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  [and  continually]  for 
opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining,  in  the 
meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convul- 
sions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states;  for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass 

•The  parts  struck  out  by  Oonprress  are  printed  in  italics  and  enclosed  in  brackets 
those  inserted  by  Congress  are  placed  in  the  marjfin.  In  paragraph  2,  line  2,  the  edition  of 
jEFFERSO.v'S  WRITINGS,  printed  by  Conjarress,  and  also  the  FORD  EDITION  ifive  ''  inalien- 
ablt^  rig-hts'*  as  the  text  in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declaration.  \n  the  first  draft  of  the 
instrument  Jefferson  wrote  "  unalienable  ",  which  he  changed  to  '*  inalienable '  in  the  draft 
reported  to  Congress.  In  the  United  States  Statutes  At  Large  the  word  is  ^""unalienable  . 
The  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  gives  a  certification  of  the  text  in  the  following 
letter  : 

Department  of  State,       \ 
JOHS  P.  Foley,  Esq.,  Washington,  May  4, 1900.  f 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  .        ,  ,   ^    ^ 

Sir — In  response  to  your  letter,  ♦  •  •  I  have  to  advise  you  that  the  text  of  the  Dec- 
l^rcLtion  of  Independence  (the  original  MS.)  as  signed  by  the  delegates,  reads,  at  the  point 
of  your  inquiry—"  unalienable  rivfhts",  while  the  text  ot  Jefferson's  MS.  draft,  as  amended 
in  committee  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  reads  "  inalienable  rierhts".  The  latter  is  the  paper 
pri  n  ted  in  Ford's  edition  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  in  /ac  simile.    •    ♦    • 

JOHN  HAY, 

— El>iior. 
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Others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  [suffered]  the  administration  of  justice  [totally  to  cease  in  some 
of  these  states]  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  [our]  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  ot 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  [by  a  self-assumed  power],  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  [and  ships  of  untr] 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to.  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  oar 
constitutions  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States;  for  cutting  off 
our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our 
consent;  for  depriving  us  [  ]  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury;  for  transport- 
ing us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  free 
system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
[states] ;  for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments;  for  suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  [withdrawing  his  governors,  and  declar- 
ing us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection]. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny  already  begun  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  [    ]  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  [  ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistingtiished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  [of  existence]. 

[He  has  incited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our  fellow  citizens,  with  the 
allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  fnost 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never 
offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hewti- 
sphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  pi- 
ratical warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  CHSis- 
HAN  king  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing 
every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce. 
And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguisheJ  dye, 
he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase 
that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom 
he  also  obtruded  them:  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the 
LIBERTIES  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against 
the  LIVES  of  another]. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms:  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re- 
peated injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  [     ]  people  [who  mean  to  be  free.     Future 
ages  ivill  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  adventured,  within  the 
short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a  foundation  so  broad  and  usdu 
guised  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles  of  freedom] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  Wc  have 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  [a] 
jurisdiction  over  [these  our  states].  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circnni- 
stances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here  [no  one  of  which  could  warrant 
so  strange  a  pretension:  that  these  were  effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  bh-yd 
and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Britain :  thcl  i« 
constituting  indeed  our  stvcral  forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted  one  CK*ut- 
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met  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with 
them;  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part  of  our  constitution, 
nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited:  and],  we  [  ]  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity  [as  well  as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred 
to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  [were  likely  to]  interrupt  our  connection 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of 
consanguinity  [and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular 
course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our 
harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power.  At 
this  very  time  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over  not 
only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries  to 
invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts  have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonising 
affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  breth- 
ren. We  must  endeavor  'to  forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.  We  might 
have  been  a  free  and  a  great  people  together;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur 
and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have 
it.  The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too.  We  will  tread  it 
apart  from  them,  and],  acquiesce  in* the  necessity  which  denounces  our  [eter- 
vai]  separation  [    ]  ! 
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bave 

and  we  have 
conjured  them 
by 

would  inevit- 
ably 


we  must 
therefore 

and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies 
in  war,  in 
peace  friends. 


We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  good  people  of  these  [states  reject 
and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  all  others  who 
may  hereafter  claim  by,  through  or  under 
them;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connec- 
tion which  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be- 
tween us  and  the  people  or  parliament  of 
Great  Britain:  and  finally  we  do  assert  and 
declare  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states'],  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  Which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor 


We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare  that  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states:  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be. 
totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor.— i,  19.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  42, 
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PBBAMBIiE  TO  THB  VIRGINIA  GONSTITX7TION 

Whereas,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  in  conventioc 
assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  reciting  and  declaring,  that  whereas  George  the  Third,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  before  that  time  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  government  of  Virginia,  had  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
same  into  a  detestcble  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  putting  his  negative  on  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good;  by  denying  hi^  governors  permission  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  for  his  assent, 
and  T^hen  so  sv.£pcnded,  neglecting  to  attend  to  them  for  many  years;  by  refusing^  to  pass 
.certain  other  laws  unless  the  persons  to  be  benefited  by  them  would  relinquish  the  inalienable 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature;  by  dissolving  legislative  assemblies,  repeatedly  and 
continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  tights  of  the  people;  when 
dissolved  by  refusing  to  call  others  for  a  long  space  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the  political 
system  without  any  legislative  head;  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  population  of  our  country, 
and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  by  keeping  among 
us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of  war;  by  affecting  to  render  the  military 
independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power;  by  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
foreign  jurisdiction>  giving  his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legislation  for  quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 
for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  ouf  consent;  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury;  for  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  for  trial  for  pretended  offences;  for  suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  our  coasts,  burning  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  our  people;  by  inciting  insurrection  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the 
allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation;  by  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among 
us — those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  permis- 
sion to  exclude  by  law ;  by  endeavoring  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of  existence ;  by  transporting  hither  a  larige  <army  of  'foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  then  already  begun,  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation;  by  answering 
our  repeated  petitions  for  redress  with  a  repetition  of  our  injuries ;  and  finally,  by  abandoning  the 
helm  of  government  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection — ^by  which  several 
acts  of  misrule,  the  government  of  this  country,  as  before  exercised  under  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  was  totally  dissolved — did,  therefore,  having  maturely  considered,  the  premises, 
and  viewing  with  great  concern  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  this  once  happy  country 
would  be  reduced  unless  some  regular,  adequate  mode  of  civil  policy  shopld  be  speedil- 
adopted,  and  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  general  Congress,  ordain  ano 
declare  a  form  of  government  of  Virginia. — Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 
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DBBATBS  ON  THE  ABTICO^BS  OF  OONFEDERATION 

On  Friday,  July  12  [1776],  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
reported  them,  and,  on  the  22d,  the  House  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  to  take  them 
into  consideration.  On  the  30th  and  31st  of  that  month,  and  ist  of  the  ensuing,  those  articles 
were  debated  which  determined  the  proportion,  or  quota,  of  money  which  each  state  should 
furnish  to  the  common  treasury,  and  the  manner  -of  voting  in  Congress.  The  first  of  these 
articles  was  expressed  in  the  original  draught  in  these  words.  "  Art.  XI.  All  charges  of  war  and 
all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence,  or  general  welfare,  and  al- 
lowed by  the  United  States  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  several  colonies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex, 
and  quality,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  colony,  a  true  account  of  which,  dis- 
tinguishing the  white  inhabitants,  shall  be  triennially  taken  and  transmitted  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  United   States." 

Mr.  Chase  moved  that  the  quotas  should  be  fixed,  not  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every 
condition,  but  by  that  of  the  **  white  inhabitants."  tie  admitted  that  taxation  should  be  always 
in  proportion  to  property,  that  this  was,  in  theory,  the  true  rule ;  but  that,  from  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties, it  was  a  rule  which  could  never  be  adopted  in  practice.  The  value  of  the  property  in 
every  State,  could  never  be  estimated  justly  and  equally.  Some  other  measure  for  the  wealtli 
of  the  State  must  therefore  be  devised,  some  standard  referred  to,  which  would  be  more  simple. 
He  considered  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  a  tolerablv  good  criterion  of  property,  and  that  this 
might  always  be  obtained.  He  therefore  thought  it  the  best  mode  which  we  could  adopt,  with 
one  exception  only :  he  observed  that  negroes  are  property,  and  as  such,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  lands  or  personalties  held  in  those  States  where  there  are  few  slaves ;  that  the  surplus 
of  profit  which  a  Northern  farmer  is  able  to  lay  by,  he  invests  in  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  whereas  a 
Southern  farmer  lays  out  the  same  surplus  in  slaves.  There  is  no  more  reason,  therefore,  for 
taxing  the  Southern  States  on  the  farmer's  head,  and  on  his  slave's  head,  than  the  Northern  ones 
on  their  farmer's  heads  and  the  heads  of  their  cattle ;  that  the  method  proposed  wpuld,  therefore, 
tax  the  Southern  States  according  to  their  numbers  and  their  wealth  conjunctly,  while  the 
Northern  would  be  taxed  on  numbers  only;  that  negroes,  in  fact,  should  not  be  considered  as 
members  of  the  State,  more  than  cattle,  and  that  they  have  no  more  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  John  Adams  observed,  that  the  numbers  of  people  were  taken  by  this  article,  as  an  index 
of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  not  as  subjects  of  taxation;  that,  as  to  this  matter,  it  was  of  no 
consequence  by  what  name  you  called  your  people,  whether  by  that  of  freemen  or  of  slaves ;  that 
in  some  countries  the  laboring  poor  were  called  freemen,  in  others  they  were  called  slaves ;  but 
that  the  difference  as  to  the  state  was  imaginary  only.     What  matters  it  whether  a  landlord,  em- 
ploying ten  laborers  on  his  farm,  gives  them  annually  as  much  money  as  will  buy  them  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at  short  hand  ?     The  ten  laborers  add  as  much 
wealth  annually  to  the  State,  increase  its  exports  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.     Cer- 
tainly five  hundred  freemen  produce  no  more  profits,  no  greater  surplus  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
than  five  hundred  slaves.     Therefore,  the  State  in  which  are  the  laborers  called  freemen,  should 
be   taxed  no  more  than  that  in  which  are  those  called  slaves.     Suppose  by  an  extraordinary 
operation  of  nature  or  of  law,  one-half  the  laborers  of  a  State  could  in  the  course  of  one  night 
he  transformed  into  slaves;  would  the  State  be  made  the  poorer  or  the  less  able  to  pay  taxes? 
That  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in  most  countries,  that  of  the  fishermen  particularly  of 
the  Northern  States,  is  as  abject  as  that  of  slaves.     It  is  the  number  of  laborers  which  produces 
the  surplus  for  taxation,  and  numbers,  therefore,  indiscriminately,  are  the  fair  index  of  wealth ; 
that  it  is  the  use  of  the  word  *'  property  "  here,  and  its  application  to  some  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  which  produces  the  fallacy.     How  does  the  Southern  farmer  procure  slaves?     Either  by 
importation  or  by  purchase  from  his  neighbor.     If  he  imports  a  slave,  he  adds  one  to  the  number 
of  laborers  in  his  country,  and  proportionably  to  its  profits  and  abilities  to  pay  taxes ;  if  he  buys 
from  his  neighbor,  it  is  only  a  transfer  of  a  laborer  from  one  farm  to  another,  which  does  not 
change  the  annual  produce  of  the  State,  and  therefore,  should  not  change  its  tax:  that  if  a 
Northern   farmer  works  ten  laborers  on  his  farm,  he  can,  it  is  true,  invest  the  surplus  of  ten 
xTicn's   labor  in  cattle;  but  so  may  the  Southern  farmer,  working  ten   slaves;   that  a  State  of 
one  hundred  thousand  freemen  can  maintain  no  more  cattle,  than  one  of  one  hundred  thousand 
slaves.     Therefore,  they  have  no  more  of  that  kind  of  property ;  that  a  slave  may  indeed,  from 
Llie   custom  of  speech,  be  more  properly  called  the  wealth  of  his  master,  than  the  free  laborer 
niiRht  be  called  the  wealth  of  his  employer;  but  as  to  the  State,  both  were  equally  its  wealth, 
ind   should,  therefore,  equally  add  to  the  quota  of  its  tax. 

Mr.  Harrison  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  two  slaves  should  be  counted  as  one  freeman, 
fie  affirmed  that  slaves  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  freemen,  and  doubted  if  two  effected  more 
han  one  ;  that  this  was  proved  by  the  price  of  labor;  the  hire  of  a  laborer  in  the  Southern  colonies 
>einfi:  from  8  to  £12,  while  in  the  Northern  it  was  generally  £24.  .  ,^ 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  that  if  this  amendment  should  take  place,  the  Southern  colonies  would 
lave  all  the  benefit  of  slaves,  whilst  the  Northern  ones  would  bear  the  burthen:  that  slaves 
ncrease  the  profits  of  a  State,  which  the  Southern  States  mean  to  take  to  themselves;  that  they 
Jso  increase  the  burthen  of  defence,  which  would  of  course  fall  so  much  the  heavier  on  the 
northern  :  that  slaves  occupy  the  places  of  freemen,  and  eat  their  food.  Dismiss  your  slaves. 
nd  freemen  will  take  their  places.  It  is  our  duty  to  lay  every  discouragement  on  the  impor- 
ition  of  slaves;  but  this  amendment  would  give  the  jus  tnum  libcrorum  to  him  who  would 
Tiport  slaves;  that  other  kinds  of  property  were  pretty  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
^lonies  :  there  were  as  many  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  in  the  North  as  the  South,  and  South  as 
le  North;  but  not  so  as  to  slaves:  that  experience  has  shown  that  those  colonies  have  been 
Iways  able  to  pay  most,  which  have  the  most  inhabHants,  whether  they  be  black  or  white ;  and 
le  practice  of  the  Southern  colonies  has  always  been  to  make  every  farmer  pay  poll  taxes 
^on  all  his  laborers,  whether  they  be  black  or  white.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  freemen 
ork  the  most;  but  they  consume  the  most  also.  They  do  not  produce  a  greater  surplus  for 
^cation       The  slave  is  neither  fed  nor  clothed   so  expensively   as   a  freeman.     Again,   white 
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women  are  exempted  from  labor  generally,  but  negro  women  are  not.  In  this,  then,  the 
Southern  States  have  an  advantage  as  the  article  now  stands.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that 
slavery  is  necessary,  because  the  commodities  they  raise  would  be  too  dear  for  market  li 
cultivated  by  freemen ;  but  now  it  is  said  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  the  dearest. 

Mr.  Payne  urged  the  original  resolution  of  Congress,  to  proportion  the  quotas  of  the  States 
to  the  number  of  souls. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  of  opinion,  that  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  was  the  best  estimate 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  that  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  valuation.  This  is  the  tnx 
barometer  of  wealth.  The  one  now  proposed  is  imperfect  in  itseCf,  and  unequal  between  the 
States.  It  has  been  objected  that  negroes  eat  the  food  of  freemen,  and.  therefore,  should  be 
taxed ;  horses  also  eat  the  food  of  freemen ;  therefore  they  also  should  be  taxed.  It  has  been 
said  too,  that  in  carrying  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the  State  is  to  pay,  we  do  no  more 
than  those  States  themselves  do,  who  always  take  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the 
individual  is  to  pay.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  In  the  Southern  colonies  slaves  pervade 
the  whole  colony;  but  they  do  not  pervade  the  whole  continent.  That  as  to  the  original 
resolution  of  Congress,  to  proportion  the  quotas  according  to  the  souls,  it  was  temporary  only. 
and  related  to  the  moneys  heretofore  emitted :  whereas  we  are  now  entering  into  a  new  compact, 
and  therefore  stand  on  original  ground. 

August  X.  The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  proposed  was  rejected  by  the  votes  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  against  those  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Georgia  was  divided. 

The  other  article  was  in  these  words.  "  Art.  XVII.  In  determining  questions,  each  colony 
shall  have  one  vote." 

July  30,  31,  August  I.  Present  forty-one  members.  Mr.  Chase  observed  this  article  was  the 
most  likely  to  divide  us,  of  any  one  proposed  in  the  draught  then  under  consideration :  that  the 
larger  colonies  had  threatened  they  would  not  confederate  at  all,  if  their  weight  in  Congress 
should  not  be  equal  to  the  numbers  of  people  they  added  to  the  confederacy ;  while  the  smaller 
ones  declared  against  a  union,  if  they  did  not  retain  an  equal  vote  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  That  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  bring  the  parties  together,  as,  should  ve 
sever  from  each  other,  either  no  foreign  power  will  ally  with  us  at  all,  or  the  different  States 
will  form  different  alliances,  and  thus  increase  the  horrors  of  those  scenes  of  civil  war  and 
bloodshed,  which  in  such  a  state  of  separation  and  independence,  would  render  us  a  miserable 
people.  That  our  importance,  our  interests,  our  peace  required  that  we  should  confederate, 
and  that  mutual  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  effect  a  compromise  of  this  difficult  question.  He 
was  of  opinion,  the  smaller  colonies  would  lose  their  rights,  if  they  were  not  in  some  instances 
allowed  an  equal  vote;  and,  therefore,  that  a  discrimination  should  take  place  among  the 
questions  which  would  come  before  Congress.  That  the  smaller  States  should  be  secured  in  a'l 
questions  concerning  life  or  liberty,  and  the  greater  ones,  in  all  respecting  property.  He 
therefore,  proposed,  that  in  votes  relating  to  money,  the  voice  of  each  colony  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Franklin  thought,  that  the  votes  should  be  so  proportioned  in  all  cases.  He  took  notice 
that  the  Delaware  counties  had  bound  up  their  delegates  to  disagree  to  this  article.  He  thought 
it  a  very  extraordinary  language  to  be  held  by  any  State,  that  they  wotild  not  confederate  with  us. 
unless  we  would  let  them  dispose  of  our  money.  Certainly,  if  we  vote  equally,  we  ought  to  pay 
equally;  but  the  smaller  States  will  hardly  purchase  the  privilege  at  this  price.  That  had  he 
lived  in  a  State  where  the  representation,  originally  equal,  had  become  unequal  by  time  and 
accident,  he  might  have  submitted  rather  than  disturb  government;  but  that  we  should  be  very 
wrong  to  set  out  in  this  practice,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  establish  what  is  right.  That  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  latter  had  made  the  objection  which  the 
smaller  States  now  do ;  but  experience  had  proved  that  no  unfairness  had  ever  been  shown  thein 
that  their  advocates  had  prognosticated  that  it  would  again  happen,  as  in  times  of  old.  that  the 
whale  would  swallow  Jonas,  but  he  thought  the  prediction  reversed  in  event,  and  that  Jonas  had 
.swallowed  the  whale ;  for  the  Scotch  had  in  fact  got  possession  of  the  government,  and  gave  la>i-s 
to  the  English.  He  reprobated  the  original  agreement  of  Congress  to  vote  by  colonies,  and 
therefore,  was  for  their  voting,  in  all  cases,  according  to  the  number  of  taxables. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  opposed  every  alteration  of  the  article.  All  men  admit  that  a  confederacy 
is  necessary.  Should  the  idea  get  abroad  that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  union  among  us,  it  will 
damp  the  minds  of  the  people,  diminish  the  glory  of  our  struggle,  and  lessen  its  importance 
because  it  will  open  to  our  view  future  prospects  of  war  and  dissension  among  ourselves.  If  an 
efiual  vote  be  refused,  the  smaller  States  will  become  vassals  to  the  larger;  and  all  experience 
lias  shown  that  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  free  States  are  the  most  enslaved.  He  instanced 
the  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  the  provinces  of  Rome.  He  observed  that  foreign  powers,  discovering; 
this  blemish,  would  make  it  a  handle  for  disengaging  the  smaller  States  from  so  unequal  a. 
confederacy.  That  the  colonies  should  in  fact  be  considered  as  individuals ;  and  that,  as  such, 
in  all  disputes,  they  should  have  an  equal  vote;  that  they  are  now  collected  as  individuals 
making  a  bargain  with  each  other,  and,  of  course,  had  a  right  to  vote  as  individuals.  That  in 
the  East  India  Company  they  voted  by  persons,  and  not  by  their  proportion  of  stock.  That  the 
Helgic  confederacy  voted  by  provinces.  That  in  questions  of  war  the  smaller  States  were  as 
much  interested  as  the  larger,  and  therefore,  should  vote  equally;  and  indeed,  that  the  larger 
States  were  more  likely  to  bring  war  on  the  confederacy,  in  proportion  as  their  frontier  was  more 
extensive.  He  admitted  that  equality  of  representation  was  an  excellent  principle,  but  then  ". 
must  be  of  things  which  are  co-ordinate;  that  is,  of  things  similar,  and  of  the  same  nature:  X>-^' 
nothing  relating  to  individuals  could  ever  come  before  Cong^ress ;  nothing  but  what  wouM 
respect  colonies.  He  distinguished  between  an  incorporating  and  a  federal  union.  Tlie  unior 
of  England  was  an  incorporating  one;  yet  Scotland  had  suffered  by  that  union:  for  that  it» 
inhabitants  were  drawn  from  it  by  the  hopes  of  places  and  employments :  nor  was  it  an  instance 
of  equality  of  representation ;  because,  while  Scotland  was  allowed  nearly  a  thirteenth  of  rehire 
sentation,  they  were  to  pay  only  one-fortieth  of  the  land  tax.  He  expressed  his  hopes,  that  '• 
the  present  enlightened  state  of  men's  minds,  we  might  expect  a  lasting  confederacy,  if  it  va* 
founded   on   fair  principles. 
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Act  for  grant-  That  the  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  entitled  "  An  Act 
dlSi^ST^*"  One  other  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  entitled  "  An  Act 

Stamp  act.  ^"^  ^^"^^^  *^^  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  entitled  "An  Act 

Act  declaring  ^nd  one  other  act,  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  entitled  "  An  Act 
right  of  Par-  From  that  connected  chain  of   Parliamentary  usurpation,  which   has  already 

liamentover  been  the  subject  of  frequent  application  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  Houses  of 
the  Colonies.  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain;  and,  no  answers  having  yet  been  conde- 
ine dutiMoS  scended  to  any  of  these,  we  shall  not  trouble  his  Majesty  with  a  repetition  of  the 
paper,  tea,  &c.     matters  they  contained. 

Act  suspend-  But  that  one  other  act  passed  in  the  same  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  having 

ing  legislature  been  a  peculiar  attempt,  must  ever  require  peculiar  mention.  It  is  entitled 
of  New  York.      "An  Act 

One  free  and  independent  Legislature,  hereby  takes  upon  itself  to  suspend  the  powers  of 
another,  free  and  independent  as  itself;  thus  exhibiting  a  phenomenon  unknown  in  nature,  the 
creator  and  creature  of  its  own  power.  Not  only  the  principles  of  common  sense,  but  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  human  nature  must  be  surrendered  up,  before  his  Majesty's  subjects  here, 
can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  they  hold  their  political  existence  at  the  will  of  a  British  Par- 
liament. Shall  these  governments  be  dissolved,  their  property  annihilated,  and  their  people 
reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  at  the  imperious  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they  never  saw, 
in  whom  they  never  confided,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  powers  of  punishment  or  removal, 
let  their  crimes  against  the  American  public  be  ever  so  great?  Can  any  one  reason  be  assigned, 
why  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  should  give  law 
to  four  millions  in  the  States  of  America,  every  individual  of  whom  is  equal  to  every  individual 
of  them  in  virtue,  in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength?  Were  this  to  be  admitted,  instead 
of  being  a  free  people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and  mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  should 
suddenly  be  found  the  slaves,  not  of  one,  but  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tyrants:; 
distinguished,  too,  from  all  others,  by  this  singular  circumstance,  that  they  are  removed  from 
the  reach  of  fear,  the  only  restraining  motive  which  may  hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant. 

That,  by  "An  Act  [14  G.  3.]  to  discontinue  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  time  as  are 
therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, at  the  town  and  within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  North  America',  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  British  Parliament,  a  large  and 
populous  town,  whose  trade  was  their  sole  subsistence,  was  deprived  of  that  trade,  and  involved 
in  utter  ruin.  Let  us  for  a  while,  suppose  the  question  of  right  suspended,  in  order  to  examine 
this  act  on  principles  of  justice.  An  act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed,  imposing  duties  on 
teas,  to  be  paid  in  America,  against  which  act  the  Americans  had  protested,  as  inauthoritative. 
The  East  India  Company,  who,  till  that  time,  had  never  sent  a  pound  of  tea  to  America  on 
their  own  account,  step  forth  on  that  occasion,  the  asserters  of  Parliamentary  right,  and  send 
hither  many  shiploads  of  that  obnoxious  commodity.  The  masters  of  their  several  vessels, 
however,  on  their  arrival  in  America,  wisely  attended  to  admonition,  and  returned  with  their 
cargoes.  In  the  province  of  New  England  alone,  the  remonstrances  of  the  people  were  disre- 
garded, and  a  compliance,  after  being  many  days  waited  for,  was  flatly  refused.  Whether  in 
this,  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  governed  by  his  obstinacy,  or  his  instructions,  let  those  who 
know,  say.  There  are  extraordinary  situations  which  require  extraordinary  interposition. 
An  exasperated  people,  who  feel  that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  restrained  within 
limits  strictly  regular.  A  number  of  them  assembled  in  the  town  of  Boston,  threw  the  tea  into 
the  ocean,  and  dispersed  without  doing  any  other  act  of  violence.  If  in  this  they  did  wrong, 
they  ucrr  known,  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land;  against  which,  it  could  not  be 
objected,  that  they  had  ever,  in  any  instance,  been  obstructed  or  diverted  from  the  regular 
course,  in  favor  of  popular  oflFenders.  They  should,  therefore,  not  have  been  distrusted  on  this 
occasion.  But  that  ill-fated  colony  had  formerly  been  bold  in  the»r  enmities  against  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  were  now  devoted  to  ruin,  by  that  unseen  hand  which  governs  the  momentous 
affairs  of  this  great  empire.  On  the  partial  representations  of  a  few  worthless  ministerial  de- 
pendants, whose  constant  office  it  had  been  to  keep  that  government  embroiled,  and  who,  by 
Ihcir  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British  knighthood,  without  calling  for  a  party 
accused,  without  asking  a  proof,  without  attempting  a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  the  whole  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  town,  is  in  a  moment  reduced  from  opu'ence 
to  beggary.  Men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  extending  the  British  commerce,  who  had  in- 
vested, in  that  place,  the  wealth  their  honest  endeavors  had  merited,  found  themselves  and 
their  families,  thrown  at  once  on  the  world  for  subsistence  by  its  charities.  Not  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  had  been  concerned  in  the  act  complained  of;  many  of 
them  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  parts  beyond  sea;  yet  all  were  involved  in  one 
indiscriminate  ruin,  by  a  new  executive  power,  unheard  of  till  then,  that  of  a  British  Parliament. 
A  property  of  the  value  of  many  millions  of  money,  was  sacrificed  to  revenge,  not  repay,  the 
loss  of  a  few  thousands.  This  is  administering  justice  with  a  heavy  hand  indeed !  And  when 
is  this  tempest  to  be  arrested  in  its  course?  Two  wharves  are  to  be  opened  again  when  his 
Majesty  shall  think  proper;  the  residue,  which  lined  the  extensive  shores  of  the  bay  of  Boston, 
arc  forever  interdicted  the  exercise  of  commerce.  This  little  exception  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  setting  a  precedent  for  investing  his  Majesty  with 
legislative  powers.  If  the  pulse  of  his  people  shall  beat  ca'mly  under  this  experiment,  another 
and  another  will  be  tried,  till  the  measure  of  despotism  be  filled  up.  It  would  be  an  insult  on 
common  sense,  to  pretend  that  this  exception  was  made,  in  order  to  restore  its  commerce  to 
that  great  town.  The  trade,  which  cannot  be  received  at  two  wharves  alone,  must  of  necessity 
be  transferred  to  some  other  place ;  to  which  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  the  two  wharves. 
Considered  in  this  light,  it  would  be  an  insolent  and  cruel  mockery  at  the  annihilation  of  the 
town    of   Boston.  .         ,    .  ,  ,      .      , 

By  the  act  for  the  suppress-on  of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  town  of  Boston  [14  G.  3.].  passed 
also  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  a  murder  committed  there,  is,  if  the  Governor  pleases, 
to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  jury  of  Middlesex. 
The  witnesses,  too,  on  receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  the  Governor  shall  think  it  reasonable  for  them 
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A  BILL  FOB  ESTABLISHING  BELIQIOUS  FREEDOM 

Section  x.  Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on  their  own  will, 
but  follow  involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds ;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created 
the  mind  free,  and  manifested  His  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  making  it  altogether 
msusceptiblc  of  restraint :  that  ail  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burthens. 
or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
/uind.  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to 
do,  but  to  exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason  alone :  that  the  impious  presumption  of  legislature 
and  ruler,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men. 
have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others. 
hath  established  and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  time :  That  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical ;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to 
support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfort- 
able liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make 
his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness;  and  is  withdrawing 
from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding   from  an  approbation  of  their 
personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremitting  labors  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind,  that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  any 
more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry;  and  therefore  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as 
unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  ot  being  called  to  office  of 
trust  or  emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving 
him  injudiciously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common  with  his  fellow  c;ti- 
zens,  he  has  a  natural  right;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion 
it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  tho'^c 
who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it ;  that  though  indeed  these  are  criminals  who  do 
not  withstand  such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way. 
that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction; 
that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion,  and  to  restrain 
the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangerou'i 
fallacy  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because,  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the.  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  sect! 
nients  of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own;  that  it  is  time  enough 
for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  principles  break 
out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;   and  finally,  that  truth  is   great  and  wit' 
tirevail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to   error,  and  ha^ 
nothing  to   fear  from   the  conflict  unless,   by   human   interposition,   disarmed   of   her  natural 
weapons,  free  argument  and  debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freelv 
to  contradict  them : 

Sect.  ii.  We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  do  enact  that  no  man  shall  be  compelKd 
to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  shall  otherwise  sufiFer  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  the^r  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

.Sect.  hi.  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  th< 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  A^sen:- 
blies,  constituted  with  powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that,  therefore,  to  declare  this  act  to  ^ 
irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  frfee  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  ih>J 
rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  here- 
after passed  to  repeal  the  present  or  to  narrow  its  operations,  such  act  will  be  an  infringement 
of  natural  right. — viii,  454-    FoRD  Ei>./  "»  ^37.     (1786.) 
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and  succeeding  kings  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  these  unjust  judges.  Since  the  establish- 
ment, however,  of  the  British  constitution,  at  the  glorious  Revolution,  on  its  free  and  ancient 
principles,  neither  his  Majesty,  nor  his  ancestors,  have  exercised  such  a  power  of  dissolution 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  *  and  when  his  Majesty  was  petitioned  by  the  united  voice 
ot  his  people  there,  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  them« 
his  ministers  were  heard  to  declare,  in  open  Parliament,  that  his  Majesty  possessed  no  such 
power  by  the  constitution.  But  how  different  their  language,  and  his  practice,  here!  To  de- 
clare, as  their  duty  required,  the  known  rights  of  their  country,  to  oppose  the  usurpation  of 
every  foreign  judicature,  to  disregard  the  imperious  mandates  of  a  minister  or  governor,  have 
been  the  avowed  causes  of  dissolving  Houses  of  Representatives  in  America.  But  if  such 
powers  be  really  vested  in  his  Majesty,  can  he  suppose  they  are  there  placed  to  awe  the  members 
from  such  purposes  as  these?  When  the  representative  body  have  lost  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents,  when  they  have  notoriously  made  sale  of  their  most  valuable  rights,  when  they 
have  assumed  to  themselves  powers  which  the  people  never  put  into  their  hands,  then,  indeed, 
their  continuing  in  office  becomes  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the 
power  of  dissolution.  Such  being  the  cause  for  which  the  representative  body  should,  and 
should  not,  be  dissolved,  will  it  not  appear  strange,  to  an  unbiased  observer,  that  that  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  dissolved,  while  those  of  the  Colonies  have  repeatedly  incurred  that  sentence? 

But  your  Majesty,  or  your  Governors,  have  carried  this  power  beyond  every  limit  known 
or  provided  for  by  the  laws.  After  dissolving  one  House  of  Representatives,  they  have  refused 
to  call  another,  so  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  Legislature  provided  by  the  laws,  has 
been  out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of  things,  every  society  must,  at  all  times,  possess 
within  itself  the  sovereign  powers  of  legislation.  The  feelings  of  human  nature  revolt  against 
the  supposition  of  a  State  so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  emergency,  provide  against 
dangers  which,  perhaps,  threaten  immediate  ruin.  While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to 
whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  legislation,  they  alone  possess,  and  may  exercise, 
those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  lopping  off  of  one  or  more  of  their  branches, 
the  power  reverts  to  the  people,  who  may  use  it  to  unlimited  extent,  either  assembling  together 
in  person,  sending  deputies,  or  in  any  other  way  they  may  think  proper.  We  forbear  to  trace 
consequences  further;  the  dangers  are  conspicuous  with  which  this  practice  is  replete. 

That  we  shall,  at  this  time  also,  take  notice  of  an  error  in  the  nature  of  our  land  holdings, 
which  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  settlement.  The  introduction  of  the  Feudal  tenures 
into  the  kingdom  of  England,  though  ancient,  is  well  enough  understood  to  set  this  matter 
in  a  proper  light  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Saxon  settlement,  feudal  holdings  were  certainly 
altogether  unknown,  and  very  few,  if  any,  had  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  held  their  lands,  as  they  did  their  personal  property,  in  abso- 
lute dominion,  disencumbered  with  any  superior,  answering  nearly  to  the  nature  of  those  pos- 
sessions which  the  feudalist  termed  allodial.  William  the  Norman,  first  introduced  that  system 
generally.  The  lands  which  had  belonged  to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  in 
the  subsequent  insurrections  of  his  reign,  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  These  he  granted  out,  subject  to  feudal  duties,  as  did  he  also  those  of  a  great 
number  of  his  new  subjects,  who,  by  persuasions  or  threats,  were  induced  to  surrender  them 
for  that  purpose.  But  still,  much  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  held  of  no  superior, 
and  not  subject  to  feudal  conditions.  These,  therefore,  by  express  laws,  enacted  to  render  uni- 
form the  system  of  military  defence,  were  made  liable  to  the  same  military  duties  as  if  they  had 
been  feuds;  and  the  Norman  lawyers  soon  found  means  to  saddle  them,  also,  with  the  other 
feudal  burthens.  But  still  they  had  not  been  surrendered  to  the  king,  they  were  not  derived 
from  his  grant,  and  therefore  they  were  not  holden  of  him.  A  general  principle  was  introduced, 
that  "  all  lands  in  England  were  held  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  Crown  " ;  but  this 
was  borrowed  from  those  holdings  which  were  truly  feudal,  and  only  applied  to  others  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration.  Feudal  holdings  were,  therefore,  but  exceptions  out  of  the  Saxon 
laws  of  possession,  under  which  all  lands  were  held  in  absolute  right.  These,  therefore,  still 
form  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  the  Common  law,  to  prevail  wheresoever  the  exceptions  have 
not  taken  place.  America  was  not  conquered  by  William  the  Norman,  nor  its  lands  sur- 
rendered to  him  or  any  of  his  successors.  Possessions  there  are,  undoubtedly,  of  the  allodial 
nature.  Our  ancestors,  however,  who  migrated  hither,  were  laborers,  not  lawyers.  The  ficti- 
tious principle,  that  all  lands  belong  originally  to  the  king,  they  were  early  persuaded  to 
believe  real,  and  accordingly  took  grants  of  their  own  lands  from  the  Crown.  And  while  the 
Crown  continued  to  grant  for  small  sums  and  on  reasonable  rents,  there  was  no  inducement 
to  arrest  the  error,  and  lay  it  open  to  public  view.  But  his  Majesty  has  lately  taken  on  him 
to  advance  the  terms  of  purchase  and  of  holding,  to  the  double  of  what  they  were;  by  which 
means,  the  acquisition  of  lands  being  rendered  difficult,  the  population  of  our  country  is  likely 
to  be  checked.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  us  to  lay  this  matter  before  his  Majesty,  and  to  de- 
clare, that  he  has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  himself.  From  the  nature  and  purt}Ose  of  civil 
institutions,  all  the  lands  within  the  limits,  which  any  particular  party  has  circumscribed 
around  itself,  are  assumed  by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their  allotment;  this  may  be  done  by 
themselves  assembled  collectively,  or  by  their  legislature,  to  whom  they  may  have  delegated 
sovereign  authority;  and,  if  they  are  allotted  in  neither  of  these  ways,  each  individual  of  the 
society,  may  appropriate  to  himself  such  lands  as  he  finds  vacant,  and  occupancy  will  give  him 
titie. 

That,  in  order  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  measures  before  complained  of,  his  Majesty  has, 
from  time  to  time,  sent  among  us  large  bodies  of  armed  forces,  not  made  up  of  the  people 
here,  nor  raised  by  the  authority  of  our  laws.  Did  his  Majesty  possess  such  a  right  as  this, 
it  might  swallow  up  all  our  other  rights,  whenever  he  should  think  proper.  But  his  Majesty 
has  no  right  to  land  a  single  armed  man  on  our  shores;  and  those  whom  he  sends  here  are 

♦  On  further  inquiry.  I  find  two  instances  of  dissolutions  before  the  Parliament  would,  of  itself,  have  been 
at  an  end,  viz.:  the  Parliament  called  to  meet  August  24,  1698,  was  dissolved  by  King  William,  December 
xo,  z7oo«  and  a  new  one  was  called  to  meet  February  6, 170X,  which  was  also  dissolved^  November  xz,  170X,  and 
a  new  one  met  December  go,  170X.— Note  by  Jefferson. 
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defence  ",  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusation, 
without  jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  withofH 
hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also 
of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  *' ;  and  that 
the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced  by 
sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ",  and  "  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof",  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitation • 
that  words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so  taken 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion, at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States :  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a  common  danger  first  suggested 
a  common  union :  that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those 
specified  in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  States :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation: 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  these  States;  and  that,  therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man.  or 
body  of  men  on  earth :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  tiie  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  but,  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  or 
the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  (casus  non  fcederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits:  that  without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and 
unlimited,  of  whosoever  might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them :  that  nevertheless,  this 
Commonwealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communicate 
with  them  on  the  subject:  that  with  them  alone  it  is  ./.oper  to  communicate,  they  alone  being 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  it.  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to 
its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  and 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified :  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  the^e 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them ;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  bj 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicn^ns 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole 
record  of  the  transaction :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  mac 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  again^ 
the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and 
councillors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thought 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal :  that  the  friendless  al^en 
has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  fol- 
low, or  rather,  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  its  prey :  that 
these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  dri^'e 
these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  govern- 
ment, and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by 
a  rod  of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  .the  men  of  our  choic^- 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights:  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  0: 
despotism — free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence:  it  is  jealousy  and  nc: 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  %» 
trust  with  power :  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  further 
our  confidence  may  go :  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Seditv^- 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  creatiri 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits.  Let  him  say  what  the  gowempg-t 
is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,  and  ttt 
'"-esident  of  our  choice  has  assented  to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  the 
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DBOLASA.TION  OF  INDBPBNDBNGE  * 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress  assembled.  • 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  [inherent  and]  inalienable  rights ;  ceruin 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes'  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
canses;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  [begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and]  pursuing  invariably  the 
5arae  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
fi:uards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  colonies:  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  [ex- 
punge] their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  alter 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  [unremitting]  injuries  and  usurpations  [among 
which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest,  but  repeated 
all  have]  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  all  havicR 
states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world  [for  the  truth 
of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood.] 

lie  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  ob- 
tained ;   and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  [and  continually]  for 
opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining,  in  the 
meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convul- 
sions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states;  for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass 

•  The  parts  struck  out  by  Congress  are  printed  in  italics  and  enclosed  in  brackets 


adi^  rights  "  as  the  text  in  the  engrossed  copy  t 

instrument  Jefferson  wrote  "  unalienable^^  which  he  chansred  to  "  inalienable  "  in  the  draft 
reported  to  Congress.  In  the  United  States  Statutes  At  Large  the  word  is  ^^unalienable  ". 
The  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  gives  a  certification  of  the  text  in  the  following 
letter :  .^  «  . 

Department  of  State,       \ 
roHN  P.  Foley,  Esq.,  Washington,  May  4, 190a  f 

■'  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

SIR— In  response  to  your  letter,  *  ♦  •  I  have  to  advise  you  that  the  text  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  (the  original  MS.)  as  signed  by  the  delefifates,  reads,  at  the  point 
of  your  inquiry—"  unalienable  rifirhts",  while  the  text  of  Jefferson's  MS.  draft,  as  amended 
in  committee  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  reads  '*  inalienable  rights".  The  latter  is  the  paper 
printed  in  Ford's  edition  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  in ^rji>««/tf.    •    •    * 

—Editor. 
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Others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  [suffered]  the  administration  of  justice  [totally  to  cease  in  somt 
of  these  states]  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  [our]  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  [by  a  self-assumed  power],  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  [and  ships  of  unir] 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to.  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitutions  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States ;  for  cutting  off 
our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposinp^  taxes  on  us  without  our 
consent;  for  depriving  us  [  ]  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury;  for  transport- 
ing us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  free 
system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
[states] ;  for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments;  for  suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  [withdrawing  his  governors,  and  declar- 
ing us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection]. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny  already  begun  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  [    ]  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  [  ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinsuisbed 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  [of  existence], 

[He  has  incited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our  fellow  citisens,  ttnth  the 
allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never 
offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  pi- 
ratical warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  chkis- 
TIAN  king  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  urs 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing 
every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce. 
And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye. 
he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase 
that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom 
he  also  obtruded  them:  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  th*- 
LIBERTIES  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against 
the  LIVES  of  another]. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms:  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re- 
peated injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  [  ]  people  [who  mean  to  be  free.  Future 
ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  adventured, within  the 
short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a  foundation  so  broad  and  u:ii:u 
guised  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles  of  freedom] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  [al 
jurisdiction  over  [these  our  states].  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circntn- 
stances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here  [no  one  of  which  could  warrtnt 
so  strange  a  pretension:  that  these  were  effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  bUycd 
and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  :  tht,:  i« 
constituting  indeed  our  sn'cral  forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted  one  ri'W- 
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moil  king,  tficreby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with 
them;  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part  of  our  constitution, 
nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited:  and],  we  [  ]  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity  [as  well  as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred 
to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  [were  likely  to]  interrupt  our  connection 
afid  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of 
consanguinity  [and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular 
course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our 
harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power.  At 
this  very  time  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over  not 
only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries  to 
mvade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts  have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonising 
jffection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  breth- 
ren. We  must  endeavor  'to  forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them 
IS  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.  We  might 
iQve  been  a  free  and  a  great  people  together;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur 
ind  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have 
7.  The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too.  We  will  tread  it 
ipart  from  them,  and],  acquiesce  in* the  necessity  which  denounces  our  [eter- 
lai]  separation  [    ]  I 
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bave 

and  we  have 
conjured  them 
by 

would  Inevit- 
ably 


we  must 
therefore 

and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies 
in  war.  in 
peace  friends. 


We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
issembled,  do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  author- 
ty  of  the  good  people  of  these  [states  reject 
rnd  renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
he  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  all  others  who 
nay  hereafter  claim  by,  through  or  under 
item;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connec- 
ion  which  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be- 
iveen  us  and  the  people  or  parliament  of 
Treat  Britain:  and  finally  we  do  assert  and 
declare  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states'],  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
irar,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
ish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
hings  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
o. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
,'e  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
ur  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor 


We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare,  that  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be. 
totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. — i,  19.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  42. 
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PRBAMBTiW  TO  THB  VIRGINIA  GONSTITX7TION 

Whereas,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  in  conventioc 
assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thotxsand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  reciting  and  declaring,  that  whereas  George  the  Third,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  before  that  time  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  government  of  Virginia,  had  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
same  into  a  detestcble  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  putting  his  negative  on  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good;  by  denying  hid  governors  permission  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  for  his  assent, 
and  'v^hcn  so  suspended,  neglecting  to  attend  to  them  for  many  years;  by^  refusing  to  pass 
.certain  other  laws  unless  the  persons  to  be  benefited  by  them  would  relinquish  the  inalienable 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature;  by  dissolving  legislative  assemblies,  repeatedly  and 
continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  tights  of  the  people:  when 
dissolved  by  refusing  to  call  others  for  a  long  space  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the  political 
system  without  any  legislative  head ;  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  population  of  our  counto*. 
and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  by  keeping  amonj; 
us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of  war;  by  affecting  to  render  the  military 
independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power;  by  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
foreign  jurisdiction^  giving  his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legislation  for  quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 
for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  ouf  consent;  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury;  tor  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  for  trial  for  pretended  offences;  for  suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  our  coasts,  burning  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroying tlie  lives  of  our  people;  by  inciting  insurrection  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the 
allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation ;  by  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among 
us — those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  permis- 
sion to  exclude  by  law ;  by  endeavoring  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of  existence;  by  transporting  hither  a  large  brmy  of  -foreigii 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  then  already  begun,  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation;  by  answering 
our  repeated  petitions  for  redress  with  a  repetition  of  our  injuries ;  and  finally,  by  abandoning  the 
helm  of  government  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection — ^by  which  several 
acts  of  misrule,  the  government  of  this  country,  as  before  exercised  under  the  crown  cf 
Great  Britain,  was  totally  dissolved — did,  therefore,  having  maturely  considered  the  premises 
and  viewing  with  great  concern  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  this  once  happy  country 
would  be  reduced  unless  some  regular,  adequate  mode  of  civil  policy  shopld  be  spccdil^ 
adopted,  and  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  general  Congress,  ordain  n-n'-r 
declare  a  form  of  government  of  Virginia. — Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 
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DBBATES  ON  THE  ABTIOLBS  OF  CONFEDERATION 

On  Friday,  July  12  [1776],  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
reported  them,  and,  on  the  22d,  the  House  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  to  take  them 
into  consideration.  On  the  30th  and  31st  of  that  month,  and  ist  of  the  ensuing,  those  articles 
were  debated  which  determined  the  proportion,  or  quota,  of  money  which  each  state  should 
furnish  to  the  common  treasury,  and  the  manner  of  voting  in  Congress.  The  first  of  these 
articles  was  expressed  in  the  original  draught  in  these  words.  "  Art.  XI.  All  charges  of  war  and 
ill  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence,  or  general  welfare,  and  al- 
owed  by  the  United  States  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall 
>e  supplied  by  the  several  colonies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex. 
ind  quality,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  colony,  a  true  account  of  which,  dis- 
inguishing  the  white  inhabitants,  shall  be  triennially  taken  and  transmitted  to  the  Assembly 
>f  the  United   States." 

Mr.  Chase  moved  that  the  quotas  should  be  fixed,  not  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every 
ondition,  but  by  that  of  the  "  white  inhabitants."  tie  admitted  that  taxation  should  be  always 
n  proportion  to  property,  that  this  was,  in  theory,  the  true  rule ;  but  that,  from  a  variety  of  dim- 
ulties,  it  was  a  rule  which  could  never  be  adopted  in  practice.  The  value  of  the  property  in 
very  State,  could  never  be  estimated  justly  and  equally.  Some  other  measure  for  the  wealth 
f  the  State  must  therefore  be  devised,  some  standard  referred  to,  which  would  be  more  simple, 
(e  considered  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  a  tolerably  good  criterion  of  property,  and  that  this 
light  always  be  obtained.  He  therefore  thought  it  the  best  mode  which  we  could  adopt,  with 
ne  exception  only :  he  observed  that  negroes  are  property,  and  as  such,  cannot  be  distinguished 
-cm  the  lands  or  personalties  held  in  those  States  where  there  are  few  slaves ;  that  the  surplus 
f  profit  which  a  Northern  farmer  is  able  to  lay  by,  he  invests  in  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  whereas  a 
outhem  farmer  lays  out  the  same  surplus  in  slaves.  There  is  no  more  reason,  therefore,  for 
xing  the  Southern  States  on  the  farmer's  head,  and  on  his  slave's  head,  than  the  Northern  ones 
1  their  farmer's  heads  and  the  heads  of  their  cattle ;  that  the  method  proposed  w.ould,  therefore, 
X  the  Southern  States  according  to  their  numbers  and  their  wealth  conjunctly,  while  the 
orthern  would  be  taxed  on  numbers  only;  that  negroes,  in  fact,  should  not  be  considered  as 
embers  of  the  State,  more  than  cattle,  and  that  they  have  no  more  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  John  Adams  observed,  that  the  numbers  of  people  were  taken  by  this  article,  as  an  index 

tlie  wealth  of  the  State,  and  not  as  subjects  of  taxation ;  that,  as  to  this  matter,  it  was  of  no 
nsequence  by  what  name  you  called  your  people,  whether  by  that  of  freemen  or  of  slaves ;  that 

some  countries  the  laboring  poor  were  called  freemen,  in  others  they  were  called  slaves;  but 
at  the  difference  as  to  the  state  was  imaginary  only.  What  matters  it  whether  a  landlord,  em- 
jying  ten  laborers  on  his  farm,  gives  them  annually  as  much  money  as  will  buy  them  the 
cessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at  short  hand  ?  The  ten  laborers  add  as  much 
a  1th  annually  to  the  State,  increase  its  exports  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Cer- 
nly  five  hundred  freemen  produce  no  more  profits,  no  greater  surplus  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
in  five  hundred  slaves.     Therefore,  the  State  in  which  are  the  laborers  called  freemen,  should 

taxed  no  more  than  that  in  which  are  those  called  slaves.  Suppose  by  an  extraordinary 
?ration  of  nature  or  of  law,  one-half  the  laborers  of  a  State  could  in  the  course  of  one  night 

transformed  into  slaves;  would  the  State  be  made  the  poorer  or  the  less  able  to  pay  taxes? 
at  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in  most  countries,  that  of  the  fishermen  particularly  of 

Northern  States,  is  as  abject  as  that  of  slaves.     It  is  the  number  of  laborers  which  produces 

surplus  for  taxation,  and  numbers,  therefore,  indiscriminately,  are  the  fair  index  of  wealth ; 
t  it  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  property  "  here,  and  its  application  to  some  of  the  people  of  the 
te.  which  produces  the  fallacy.  How  does  the  Southern  farmer  procure  slaves?  Either  by 
>ortation  or  by  purchase  from  his  neighbor.  If  he  imports  a  slave,  he  adds  one  to  the  number 
laborers  in  his  country,  and  proportionably  to  its  profits  and  abilities  to  pay  taxes ;  if  he  buys 
m  his  neighbor,  it  is  only  a  transfer  of  a  laborer  from  one  farm  to  another,  which  does  not 
nge  the  annual  produce  of  the  State,  and  therefore,  should  not  change  its  tax:  that  if  a 
rthern  farmer  works  ten  laborers  on  his  farm,  he  can,  it  is  true,  invest  the  surplus  of  ten 
I's  labor  in  cattle;  but  so  may  the  Southern  farmer,  working  ten  slaves;  that  a  State  of 

hundred  thousand  freemen  can  maintain  no  more  cattle,  than  one  of  one  hundred  thousand 
OS.     Therefore,  they  have  no  more  of  that  kind  of  property ;  that  a  slave  may  indeed,  from 

custom  of  speech,  be  more  properly  called  the  wealth  of  his  master,  than  the  free  laborer 
ht  be  called  the  wealth  of  his  employer;  but  as  to  the  State,  both  were  equally  its  wealth, 

should,  therefore,  equally  add  to  the  quota  of  its  tax. 

Mr.  Harrison  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  two  slaves  should  be  counted  as  one  freeman, 
aflirmed  that  slaves  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  freemen,  and  doubted  if  two  effected  more 
I  one  ;  that  this  was  proved  by  the  price  of  labor ;  the  hire  of  a  laborer  in  the  Southern  colonies 
g  from  8  to  £12,  while  in  the  Northern  it  was  generally  £24.  ^       ^  ,     .  ,. 

Mr  Wilson  said,  that  if  this  amendment  should  take  place,  the  Southern  colonies  would 
5  all  the  benefit  of  slaves,  whilst  the  Northern  ones  would  bear  the  burthen:  that  slaves 
ease  the  profits  of  a  State,  which  the  Southern  States  mean  to  take  to  themselves;  that  they 

increase  the  burthen  of  defence,  which  would  of  course  fall  so  much  the  heavier  on  the 
thern  :    that  slaves  occupy  the  places  of  freemen,  and  eat  their  food.     Dismiss  your  slaves, 

freemen  will  take  their  places.  It  is  our  duty  to  lay  every  discouragement  on  the  impor- 
.n  of  slaves;  but  this  amendment  would  give  the  jus  trium  hberorum  to  him  who  would 
>rt  slaves;  that  other  kinds  of  property  were  pretty  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
lies  :  there  were  as  many  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  in  the  North  as  the  South,  and  South  as 
North  •  but  not  so  as  to  slaves :  that  experience  has  shown  that  those  colonies  have  been 
ys  able  to  pay  most,  which  have  the  most  inhab'tants,  whether  they  be  black  or  white ;  and 
practice  of  the  Southern  colonies  has  always  been  to  make  every  farmer  pay  poll  taxes 
Tall  his  laborers,  whether  they  be  black  or  white.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  freemen 
:  the  most;  but  they  consume  the  most  also.  They  do  not  produce  a  greater  surplus  for 
tion       The  slave  is  neither  fed  nor  clothed   so   expensively   as   a   freeman.     Again,   white 
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women  are  exempted  from  labor  generally,  but  negro  women  are  not.  In  this,  then,  the 
Southern  States  have  an  advantage  as  the  article  now  stands.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that 
slavery  is  necessary,  because  the  commodities  they  raise  would  be  too  dear  for  market  if 
cultivated  by  freemen ;  but  now  it  is  said  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  the  dearest. 

Mr.  Payne  urged  the  original  resolution  of  Congress,  to  proportion  the  quotas  of  the  States 
to  the  number  of  souls. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  of  opinion,  that  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  was  the  best  estimate 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  that  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  valuation.  This  is  the  true 
barometer  of  wealth.  The  one  now  proposed  is  imperfect  in  itseCf,  and  unequal  between  the 
States.  It  has  been  objected  that  negroes  eat  the  food  of  freemen,  and.  therefore,  should  be 
taxed;  horses  also  eat  the  food  of  freemen;  therefore  they  also  should  be  taxed.  It  has  been 
said  too,  that  in  carrying  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the  State  is  to  pay,  we  do  no  more 
than  those  States  themselves  do,  who  always  take  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the 
individual  is  to  pay.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  In  the  Southern  colonies  slaves  pcmde 
the  whole  colony;  but  they  do  not  pervade  the  whole  continent.  That  as  to  the  originaJ 
resolution  of  Congress,  to  proportion  the  quotas  according  to  the  sotils,  it  was  temporary  only, 
and  related  to  the  moneys  heretofore  emitted :  whereas  we  are  now  entering  into  a  new  compact, 
and  therefore  stand  on  original  ground. 

August  X.  The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  proposed  was  rejected  by  the  votes  ot 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  against  those  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Georgia  was  divided. 

The  other  article  was  in  these  words.  "'  Art.  XVII.  In  determining  questions,  each  colony 
shall  have  one  vote." 

July  30,  31,  August  I.  Present  forty-one  members.  Mr.  Chase  observed  this  article  was  the 
most  likely  to  divide  us,  of  any  one  proposed  in  the  draught  then  under  consideration :  that  the 
larger  colonies  had  threatened  they  would  not  confederate  at  all,  if  their  weight  in  Congress 
should  not  be  equal  to  the  numbers  of  people  they  added  to  the  confederacy ;  while  the  smaller 
ones  declared  against  a  union,  if  they  did  not  retain  an  equal  vote  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  That  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  bring  the  parties  together,  as,  should  we 
sever  from  each  other,  either  no  foreign  power  will  ally  with  us  at  all,  or  the  different  States 
will  form  different  alliances,  and  thus  increase  the  horrors  of  those  scenes  of  civil  war  and 
bloodshed,  which  in  such  a  state  of  separation  and  independence,  would  render  us  a  miserable 
people.  That  our  importance,  our  interests,  our  peace  required  that  we  shotild  confederate. 
and  that  mutual  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  effect  a  compromise  of  this  difficult  question.  He 
was  of  opinion,  the  smaller  colonies  would  lose  their  rights,  if  they  were  not  in  some  instances 
allowed  an  equal  vote;  and,  therefore,  that  a  discrimination  should  take  place  among  the 
questions  which  would  come  before  Congress.  That  the  smaller  States  should  be  secured  in  all 
questions  concerning  life  or  liberty,  and  the  greater  ones,  in  all  respecting  property.  He 
therefore,  proposed,  that  in  votes  relating  to  money,  the  voice  of  each  colony  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Franklin  thought,  that  the  votes  should  be  so  proportioned  in  all  cases.  He  took  notice 
that  the  Delaware  counties  had  bound  up  their  delegates  to  disagree  to  this  article.  He  thought 
it  a  very  extraordinary  language  to  be  held  by  any  State,  that  they  would  not  confederate  with  us 
unless  we  would  let  them  dispose  of  our  money.  Certainly,  if  we  vote  equally,  we  ought  to  pay 
equally;  but  the  smaller  States  will  hardly  purchase  the  privilege  at  this  price.  That  had  he 
lived  in  a  State  where  the  representation,  originally  equal,  had  become  unequal  by  time  and 
accident,  he  might  have  submitted  rather  than  disturb  government ;  but  that  we  should  be  very 
wrong  to  set  out  in  this  practice,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  establish  what  is  right.  That  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  latter  had  made  the  objection  which  the 
smaller  States  now  do ;  but  experience  had  proved  that  no  unfairness  had  ever  been  shown  them 
that  their  advocates  had  prognosticated  that  it  would  again  happen,  as  in  times  of  old.  that  the 
whale  would  swallow  Jonas,  but  he  thought  the  prediction  reversed  in  event,  and  that  Jonas  had 
swallowed  the  whale;  for  the  Scotch  had  in  fact  got  possession  of  the  government,  and  gave  laws 
to  the  English.  He  reprobated  the  original  agreement  of  Congress  to  vote  by  colonies,  and. 
therefore,  was  for  their  voting,  in  all  cases,  according  to  the  number  of  taxables. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  opposed  every  alteration  of  the  article.  All  men  admit  that  a  confederacy 
is  necessary.  Should  the  idea  get  abroad  that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  union  among  us.  it  will 
damp  the  minds  of  the  people,  diminish  the  glory  of  our  struggle,  and  lessen  its  importance 
because  it  will  open  to  our  view  future  prospects  of  war  and  dissension  among  ourselves.  If  an 
cfiu.il  vote  be  refused,  the  smaller  States  will  become  vassals  to  the  larger;  and  all  cxperiencr 
has  shown  that  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  free  States  are  the  most  enslaved.  He  instanced 
the  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  the  provinces  of  Rome.  He  observed  that  foreign  powers,  discoverinie 
thiij  blemish,  would  make  it  a  handle  for  disengaging  the  smaller  States  from  so  unequal  :. 
confederacy.  That  the  colonies  should  in  fact  be  considered  as  individuals ;  and  that,  as  such. 
in  all  disputes,  they  should  have  an  equal  vote;  that  they  are  now  collected  as  individua's 
making  a  bargain  with  each  other,  and,  of  course,  had  a  right  to  vote  as  individuals.  That  in 
the  East  India  Company  they  voted  by  persons,  and  not  by  their  proportion  of  stock.  That  ifce 
Helgic  confederacy  voted  by  provinces.  That  in  questions  of  war  the  smaller  States  were  a> 
tiiuch  interested  as  the  larger,  and  therefore,  should  vote  equally;  and  indeed,  that  the  larger 
States  were  more  likely  to  bring  war  on  the  confederacy,  in  proportion  as  their  frontier  was  more 
extensive.  He  admitted  that  equality  of  representation  was  an  excellent  nrinciplc,  but  then  ♦* 
must  be  of  things  which  are  co-ordinate;  that  is,  of  things  similar,  and  of  the  same  nature:  tV.t 
nothing  relating  to  individuals  could  ever  come  before  Congress;  nothing  but  what  wouL' 
respect  colonies.  He  distinguished  between  an  incorporating  and  a  federal  union.  The  unio- 
of  England  was  an  incorporating  one ;  yet  Scotland  had  suflFered  by  that  union ;  for  that  its 
inhabitants  were  drawn  from  it  by  the  hopes  of  places  and  employments :  nor  was  it  an  instance 
of  equality  of  representation;  because,  while  Scotland  was  allowed  nearly  a  thirteenth  of  repre- 
sentation, they  were  to  pay  only  one-fortieth  of  the  land  tax.  He  expressed  his  hopes,  that  ' 
'le  present  enlightened  state  of  men's  minds,  we  might  expect  a  lasting  confederacy,  if  it  was 
unded   on   fair  principles. 
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Act  for  grant-  That  the  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  entitled  "  An  Act 
dUtS.     **  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^*  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  entitled  "  An  Act 

Stamp  act.  ^"®  other  act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  entitled  "  An  Act 

Act  declaring  ^^^  ^^^  other  act,  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  entitled  "  An  Act 
ri^htofPar-  From  that  connected  chain  of  Parliamentary  usurpation,   which   has  already 

liamentoyer  been  the  subject  of  frequent  application  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  Houses  of 
the  Colonies.  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain;  and,  no  answers  having  yet  been  conde- 
inffdntieBon  scended  to  any  of  these,  we  shall  not  trouble  his  Majesty  with  a  repetition  of  the 
paper,  tea,  &C.     matters  they  contained. 

Act  suspend-  But  that  one  other  act  passed  in  the  same  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  having 

ing  legislature  been  a  peculiar  attempt,  must  ever  require  peculiar  mention.  It  is  entitled 
of  New  York.      "An  Act 

One  free  and  independent  Legislature,  hereby  takes  upon  itself  to  suspend  the  powers  of 
another,  free  and  independent  as  itself;  thus  exhibiting  a  phenomenon  unknown  in  nature,  the 
creator  and  creature  of  its  own  power.  Not  only  the  principles  of  common  sense,  but  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  human  nature  must  be  surrendered  up,  before  his  Majesty's  subjects  here, 
can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  they  hold  their  political  existence  at  the  will  of  a  British  Par- 
liament. Shall  these  governments  be  dissolved,  their  property  annihilated,  and  their  people 
reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  at  the  imperious  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they  never  saw, 
in  whom  they  never  confided,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  powers  of  punishment  or  removal, 
let  their  crimes  against  the  American  public  be  ever  so  great?  Can  any  one  reason  be  assigned, 
why  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  should  give  law 
to  four  millions  in  the  States  of  America,  every  individual  of  whom  is  equal  to  every  individual 
of  them  in  virtue,  in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength?  Were  this  to  be  admitted,  instead 
of  being  a  free  people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and  mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  should 
suddenl]^  be  found  the  slaves,  not  of  one,  but  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tyrants:; 
distinguished,  too,  from  all  others,  by  this  singular  circumstance,  that  they  are  removed  from 
the  reach  of  fear,  the  only  restraining  motive  which  may  hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant. 

That,  by  "An  Act  [14  G.  3.]  to  discontinue  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  time  as  are 
therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  dischargine,  lading  or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, at  the  town  and  within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  North  America ',  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  British  Parliament,  a  large  and 
populous  town,  whose  trade  was  their  sole  subsistence,  was  deprived  of  that  trade,  and  involved 
in  utter  ruin.  Let  us  for  a  while,  suppose  the  question  of  right  suspended,  in  order  to  examine 
this  act  on  principles  of  justice.  An  act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed,  imposing  duties  on 
teas,  to  be  paid  in  America,  against  which  act  the  Americans  had  protested,  as  inauthoritative. 
The  East  India  Company,  who,  till  that  time,  had  never  sent  a  pound  of  tea  to  America  on 
their  own  account,  step  forth  on  that  occasion,  the  asserters  of  Parliamentary  right,  and  send 
hither  many  shiploads  of  that  obnoxious  commodity.  The  masters  of  their  several  vessels, 
however,  on  their  arrival  in  America,  wisely  attended  to  admonition,  and  returned  with  their 
cargoes.  In  the  province  of  New  England  alone,  the  remonstrances  of  the  people  were  disre- 
garded, and  a  compliance,  after  being  many  days  waited  for,  was  flatly  refused.  Whether  in 
this,  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  governed  by  his  obstinacy,  or  his  instructions,  let  those  who 
know,  say.  There  are  extraordinary  situations  which  require  extraordinary  interposition. 
An  exasperated  people,  who  feel  that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  restrained  within 
limits  strictly  reg^ular.  A  number  of  them  assembled  in  the  town  of  Boston,  threw  the  tea  into 
the  ocean,  and  dispersed  without  doing  any  other  act  of  violence.  If  in  this  they  did  wrong, 
they  verr  known,  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land;  against  which,  it  could  not  be 
objected,  that  they  had  ever,  in  any  instance,  been  obstructed  or  diverted  from  the  regular 
course,  in  favor  of  popular  offenders.  They  should,  therefore,  not  have  been  distrusted  on  this 
occasion.  But  that  ill-fated  colony  had  formerly  been  bold  in  the'r  enmities  against  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  were  now  devoted  to  ruin,  by  that  unseen  hand  which  governs  the  momentous 
affairs  of  this  great  empire.  On  the  partial  representations  of  a  few  worthless  ministerial  de- 
pendants, whose  constant  office  it  Jiad  been  to  keep  that  government  embroiled,  and  who,  by 
their  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British  knighthood,  without  calling  for  a  party 
accused,  without  asking  a  proof,  without  attempting  a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  the  whole  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  town,  is  in  a  moment  reduced  from  opu'ence 
to  beggary.  Men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  extending  the  British  commerce,  who  had  in- 
vested, in  that  place,  the  wealth  their  honest  endeavors  had  merited,  found  themselves  and 
their  families,  thrown  at  once  on  the  world  for  subsistence  by  its  charities.  Not  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  had  been  concerned  in  the  act  complained  of;  many  of 
them  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  parts  beyond  sea;  yet  all  were  involved  in  one 
indiscriminate  ruin,  by  a  new  executive  power,  unheard  of  till  then,  that  of  a  British  Parliament. 
A  property  of  the  value  of  many  millions  of  money,  was  sacrificed  to  revenge,  not  repay,  the 
loss  of  a  few  thousands.  This  is  administering  justice  with  a  heavy  hand  indeed  I  And  when 
is  this  tempest  to  be  arrested  in  its  course?  Two  wharves  are  to  be  opened  again  when  his 
Majesty  shall  think  proper;  the  residue,  which  lined  the  extensive  shores  of  the  bay  of  Boston, 
are  forever  interdicted  the  exercise  of  commerce.  This  little  exception  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  setting  a  precedent  for  investing  his  Majesty  with 
legislative  powers.  If  the  pulse  of  his  people  shall  beat  ca'mly  under  this  experiment,  another 
and  another  will  be  tried,  till  the  measure  of  despotism  be  filled  up.  It  would  be  an  insult  on 
common  sense,  to  pretend  that  this  exception  was  made,  in  order  to  restore  its  commerce  to 
that  great  town.  The  trade,  which  cannot  be  received  at  two  wharves  alone,  must  of  necessity 
be  transferred  to  some  other  place ;  to  which  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  the  two  wharves. 
Considered  in  this  light,  it  would  be  an  insolent  and  cruel  mockery  at  the  annihilation  of  the 
town    of   Boston.  ,      .      ,  ,  « 

By  the  act  for  the  suppress-on  of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  town  of  Boston  [14  G.  3.].  passed 
also  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  a  murder  committed  there,  is,  if  the  Governor  pleases, 
to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  jury  of  Mid(lle«?ex. 
The  witnesses,  too,  on  receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  the  Governor  shall  think  it  reasonable  for  them 
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A  BILL  FOR  BSTABLISHXNG  RBLIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Section  i.  Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on  their  own  will, 
but  follow  involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds ;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created 
the  mind  free,  and  manifested  His  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  making  it  altogether 
insusceptible  of  restraint :  that  ail  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burthens, 
or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,   and  are  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to 
do,  but  to  exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason  alone:  that  the  impious  presumption  of  legislature 
and  ruler,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men. 
have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose  them   on  others, 
hath  established  and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  time :  That  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to 
support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfort- 
able liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make 
his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness;  and  is  withdrawing 
from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of  their 
personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  tmremittin^  labors   for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind,  that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  any 
more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry;  and  therefore  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as 
unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  office  of 
trust  or  emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving 
him  injudiciously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, he  has  a  natural  right;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion 
it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  those 
who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it;  that  though  indeed  these  are  criminals  who  do 
not  withstand  such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  war: 
that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction; 
that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion,  and  to  restrais 
the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous 
lallacy  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because,  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the.  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the   senti- 
ments of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own;  that  it  is  time  enough 
for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  principles  break 
out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;   and  finally,  that  truth   is  great  and   will 
prevail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,   and  has 
nothing  to   fear  from   the  conflict  unless,   by   human   interposition,   disarmed   of   her    nattmi! 
weapons,  free  argument  and  debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely 
to  contradict  them : 

Sect.  ii.  We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  do  enact  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  arigiunent  to 
maintain,  the^r  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish. 
enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

.Sect.  hi.  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Asseic- 
blies,  constituted  with  powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that,  therefore,  to  declare  this  act  to  be 
irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law;  yet  we  are  frfee  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  tbe 
rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  here^ 
after  parsed  to  repeal  the  present  or  to  narrow  its  operations,  such  act  will  be  an  infrtn|rcment 
of  natural  right. — viii,  454.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  237.     (1786.) 
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KBNTIJOKT  RBSOLUnONB 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not 
united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  General*  Government;  but  that,  by  a 
compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of  Amendments 
thereto,  they  constituted  a  General  Government  for  special  purposes,— delegated  to  that  govern- 
ment certain  definite  powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their 
own  self-government ;  and  that  whensoever  the  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers, 
its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as 
a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party:  that  the 
Government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself ;  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Con- 
stitution, the  measure  of  its  powers :  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  partv  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  delegated  to  Congress  a 
aower  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
3iracies,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 

10  other  crimes  whatsoever ;  and  it  being  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments 
o  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
>y  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  b^  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 

0  the  people",  therefore  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  and  intituled 
'  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 

he  United  States  *  ".  as  also  the  act  passed  by  them  on  the day  of  June,  1789,  intituled  "  An 

Vet  to  punish  frauds  committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States"  (and  all  their  other  acts 
/hich  assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes,  other  than  those  so  enumerated  in  the  Consti- 
ution),  are  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force:  and  that  the  power  to  create,  define,  and  punish 
uch  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and,  of  right,  appertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective 
Itates,  each  within  its  own  territory. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  also  expressly  declared  by  one  of 
he  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  **  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
'onstitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
eople  " ;  and  that  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the 
ress  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 

11  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States  or 
ie  people;  that  thus  was  manifested  their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of 
jdging  how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be  abridged  without  lessening 
leir  useful  freedom,  and  how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot  be  separated  from  their  use  should 
e  tolerated,  rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed.  And  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all  abridg- 
tent  by  the  United  States  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  and  exercises,  ai>d  retained  to 
lemselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this  State,  by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand 
f  its  citizens,  had  already  protected  them  from  all  human  restraint  or  interference.     And  that 

1  addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express  declaration,  another  and  more  special  pro- 
sion  has-been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  e3q>ressly  declares, 
lat  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
ce  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  " ;  thereby  guarding  in 
e  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speecn,  and  of  the 
ess  :  insomuch,  that  whatever  violated  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  the 
hers,  and  that  libels,  falsehoods,  and  defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are 
ithheld  from  the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals.  That,  therefore,  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
nited  States,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  intituled  "An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act 
tituled  '  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States '  "  which  does 
ridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force. 

4.  Resolved.  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
ate  wherein  they  are;  that  no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor 
ohibited  to  the  individual  States,  distinct  from  their  power  over  citizens.     And  it  being  true 

a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  that 
he  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
ates.  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  ",  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 

lited   States,  passed  on  the  day  of  July.   1798,  intituled  "An  Act  concerning  aliens", 

lich  assumes  powers  over  alien  friends,  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  law,  but  is 
ogether  void,  and  of  no  force. 

5.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle,  as  well  as  the  express  declaration, 
tt  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved,  another  and  more  special  provision,  inserted  in  the 
nstitution  from  abundant  caution,  has  declared  that  "  the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
-sons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 

the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808  :  that  this  Commonwealth  does  admit  the  migration 
alien  friends,  described  as  the  subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens:  that  a  provision 
tinst  prohibiting  their  migration,  is  a  provision  against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would 
nugratory  :  that  to  remove  them  when  migrated,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  their  migra- 
1,  and  is.  therefore,  contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  void. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  on 
failure  to  obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is 

lertaken  by  said  act  intituled  "  An  Act  concerning  aliens "  is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
1,  one  amendment  to  which  has  provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 
;  process  of  law  " :  and  that  another  having  provided  that  "  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
used  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
[  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compul- 
/  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
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defence  ",  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusatioa, 
without  jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without 
hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  cotmsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also 
of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force:  that  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  " ;  and  that 
the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced  by 
sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  '*  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ",  and  '*  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof",  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution: 
that  words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so  taken 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessarv  subject  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion, at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States :  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a  common  danger  first  suggested 
a  common  union :  that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those 
specified  in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  States :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation : 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  these  States;  and  that,  therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man.  or 
body  of  men  on  earth :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional remedy;  but,  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nuUification  of 
the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  {casus  non  fcederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits:  that  without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and 
unlimited,  of  whosoever  might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them :  that  nevertheless,  this 
Commonwealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communicate 
with  them  on  the  subject :  that  with  them  alone  it  is  ,/.oper  to  communicate,  they  alone  bein^ 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
tmder  it,  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to 
its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  ari 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified:  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  b> 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President. 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicii-»nj 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole 
record  of  the  transaction :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  xran 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  agair.sx 
the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and 
councillors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  tbe 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  \*a.±. 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thon^tbt 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal:  that  the  friendless  al  en 
has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  fol- 
low, or  rather,  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  its  prey;  that 
these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  dn\e 
these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  goverc- 
ment.  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  bat  hv 
a  rod  of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  .the  men  of  our  chotc«- 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights:  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  c; 
despotism — free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence:  it  is  jealousy  and  -.^ 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  t  ^ 
trust  with  power :  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  funher 
our  confidence  may  go :  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedif. 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  creatr : 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits.  Let  him  say  what  the  governrrier* 
is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,  and  tb? 
President  of  our  choice  has  assented  to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  rh*- 
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mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection :  that  the  men  of 
our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  right  of  inno- 
cence, the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice.   In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.     That  this  Commonwealth  does,  therefore, 
call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  compact.    And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether  general 
or  particular.    And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  wilt  be  exposed  to  no  dangers 
by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own.     That  they  will  concur  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount 
to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all 
powers  whatsoever :  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
merely  in  the  cases  made  Federal  {casus  faderis)  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made, 
not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the 
form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will, 
and  not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take 
measures  of  its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  commumcate  by  writing  or  personal 
conferences,  at  any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  appointed 
by  any  one  or  more  co-States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them;  and  that  they  lay  their  prd^ 
ceeding  before  the  next  session  of  Assembly.— ix,  464.    Ford  ed.^  vii,  289.    (179&) 
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defence  *\  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  tke 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  aocusatiocL 
without  jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  withoat 
hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  witJiout  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also 
of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  tkt 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  agaiost 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  sbili 
be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  " ;  and  Ait 
the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced  by 
sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  "„  and  "  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof",  goes  to  the  destruction  of  zdl  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution: 
that  words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so  taken 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessarv  subject  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion, at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States :  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a  common  danger  first  sugge^ed 
a  common  union :  that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those 
specified  in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  States :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation: 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  these  States;  and  that,  therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or 
body  of  men  on  earth :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  but,  where  powers  are  as.sumea  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of 
the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  (casus  non  foederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits:  that  without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and 
unlimited,  of  whosoever  might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them :  that  nevertheless,  this 
Commonwealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communicate 
with  them  on  the  subject:  that  with  them  alone  it  is  t>.oper  to  communicate,  they  alone  being 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  it,  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to 
its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  and 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified:  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them ;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President, 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole 
record  of  the  transaction :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man. 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  against 
the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and 
councillors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad. 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thought 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal :  that  the  friendless  alien 
has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  fol- 
low, or  rather,  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  its  prey ;  that 
these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  drive 
these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  govem- 
ment,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by 
a  rod  of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  .the  men  of  our  choice 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights:  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of 
despotism — free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence:  it  is  jealousy  and  not 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
trust  with  power :  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  further, 
our  confidence  may  go;  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  created, 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits.  Let  him  say  what  the  govemmeot 
is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,  and  the 
President  of  our  choice  has  assented  to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  the 
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mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection :  that  the  men  of 
our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  right  of  inno- 
cence, the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  Commonwealth  does,  therefore, 
call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  compact.  And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether  general 
or  particular.  And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  wilt  be  exposed  to  no  dangers 
by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own.  That  they  will  concur  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount 
to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers 
}f  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all 
)owers  whaUoever :  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
hem  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
nerely  in  the  cases  made  Federal  {casus  faderis)  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made, 
lot  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the 
onn  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will, 
nd  not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
lade  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take 
leasures  of  its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
lent  not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
:spective  territories. 

9.  Resoltfed,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  communicate  by  writing  or  personal 
)nferences,  at  any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  appointed 
r  any  one  or  more  co-States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them ;  and  that  they  lay  their  pro- 
reding  before  the  next  session  of  Assembly.— ix,  464.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  289.    (i793.) 
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FIRST  INAnanBAIi  ADDREH9S  1 

March  4, 1801 

Friends  and  felhw-citisens : 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first  executive  office  of  our  country,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens  which  is  here  assembled,  to  express  my    | 
grateful  thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look  toward  mc,  to  declare  a 
sincere  consciousness  that  jthe  task  is  above  my  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious 
and  awful  presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so    | 
justly  inspire.     A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful  land;  traversing  all  the  seas 
with  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry ;  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power    , 
and  forget  right;  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye, — ^when  I  con- 
template these  transcendent  objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this 
beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  con-    1 
templation,  and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.     Utterly,  indeed,  should 
I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I  here  see  remind  me  that  in  the  other  high 
authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution  I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  zeal. 
on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties.    To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged   with  the 
sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encouragement 
for  that  guidance  and  support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  w^c 
are  all  embarked,  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion 
and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers,  unused  to  think 
freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think ;  but,  this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  announced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will,  of  course,  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.  All.  too, 
will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that,  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess  their  equal 
rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which  would  be  oppression.  Let  us,  then, 
fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind;  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that 
harmony  and  affection  without  which  liberty  and  even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let 
us  reflect  that  having  banished  from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which  man- 
kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance 
as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes 
and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the 
billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some  and  less  by  others;  that  this  should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety. 
But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans ;  we  are  all  federalists.  If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form»  let 
them  stand,  undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error-  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that 
a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong;  that  this  Government  is  not  strong  enouiph.  But 
would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  Government 
which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that  this  Govern- 
ment, the  world's  best  hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I 
believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  Government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  one 
where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law.  and  would  meet 
invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot 
be  trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
others?     Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?     Let  history  answer 

this  question.  ,         ^^      *  *   .      ,        . 

Let  us,  then,  with  a  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  pnno- 
pies,  our  attachment  to  our  Union  and  representative  government.  Kindly  separated  by  nature 
and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe;  too  higfa-minded 
to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  oar 
descendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thousandth  generation ;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence 
from  our  fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions,  and  their  sense  of  them ; 
enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practiced  in  various  forms,  yet  all  ot 
them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man ;  acknowledging  and 
adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  that  it  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  man  here,  and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more 
is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens. — 
a  wise  and  frugal  Government,  which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  which  sha'l 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and  shall 
not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government 
and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  every  thing  dear 
and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  princrp'es 
of  our  Government,  and,  consequently,  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administration.  I  w:l 
.  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle,  but  n^ 
all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious 
or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  w:th 
none:  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  adm-niv 
trations  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencre< 
the  preservation  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-aocfcor 
of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people.^ 
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a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majori^, —  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is' no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia,— our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments 
of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them;  the  supremacv  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority; 
economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  ligntly  burdened;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment.  Thev  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  th^ 
touch-stone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in 
moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  whicli 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  ^ou  have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough 
in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to 
expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence 
reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled 
him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal 
administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often  gp  wrong,  through  defect  of  judgment.  When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional  ^  and 
your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  m  all 
its  parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past;  and 
my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad- 
vance, to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work, 
ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  lead 
our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity.— 
viii,  X.    FoBD  ED,,  viii,  x.    (March  4,  x8ox.) 
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8BOOND  INAUGITBAIi  ADDRBSS 

Maroh  4. 1806 

'Proceeding,  fellow-citizens,  to  that  qualification  which  the  Constitution  requires  before 
my  entrance  on  the  charge  again  conferred  upon  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  express  the  deep  sense  I 
entertain  of  this  new  proof  of  confidence  from  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  it  inspires  me  so  to  conduct  myself  as  may  best  satisfy  their  just  expectations. 

On  taking  this  station,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  declared  the  principles  on  which  I  believed 
it  my  duty  to  administer  the  affairs  of  our  commonwealth.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  hayc, 
on  every  occasion,  acted  up  to  that  declaration,  according  to  its  obvious  import,  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  every  candid  mind. 

In  the  transaction  of  your  foreign  affairs,  we  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  those  with  which  we  have  the  most  important  relations.  We 
have  done  them  justice  on  all  occasions,  favor  where  favor  was  lawful,  and  cherished  mutual 
interests  and  intercourse  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  We  are  firmly  convinced,  and  we  act  on 
that  conviction,  that  with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  our  interests  soundly  calculated,  will 
ever  be  found  inseparable  from  our  moral  duties;  and  history  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that 
a  just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word,  when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others. 

At  home,  fellow-citizens,  you  best  know  whether  we  have  done  well  or  ill.  The  suppres- 
sion of  unnecessary  offices,  of  useless  establishments  and  expenses,  enabled  us  to  discontinue 
our  internal  taxes.  These,  covering  our  land  with  ofiicers,  and  opening  our  doors  to  their  intru- 
sions, had  already  begun  that  process  of  domiciliary  vexation,  which,  once  entered,  is  scarcely 
to  be  restrained  from  reaching,  successively,  every  article  of  jiroduce  and  property.  If,  among 
these  taxes  some  minor  ones  fell  which  had  not  been  inconvenient,  it  was  because  their  amount 
would  not  have  paid  the  officers  who  collected  them,  and  because,  if  they  had  any  merit,  the 
State  authorities  might  adopt  them  instead  of  others  less  approved. 

The  remaining  revenue,  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  is  paid  cheerfully  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  domestic  comforts.  Being  collected  on  our  seaboard 
and  frontiers  only,  and  incorporated  with  the  transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may 
be  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  laborer, 
ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  of  the  United  States?  These  contributions  enable  us  to  support  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Government;  to  fulfil  contracts  with  foreign  nations;  to  extinguish 
the  native  right  of  soil  within  our  limits;  to  extend  those  limits;  and  to  apply  such  a  surplus 
to  our  public  debts  as  places  at  a  short  day  their  final  redemption;  and,  that  redemption  once 
effected,  the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may,  by  a  just  repartition  among  the  States,  and  a  cor- 
responding amendment  of  the  Constitution,  be  applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers,  canals,  roads, 
arts,  manufactures,  education,  and  other  great  objects,  within  each  State.  In  time  of  war,  if  in- 
justice by  ourselves  or  others  must  sometimes  produce  war,  increased,  as  the  same  revenue 
will  be  increased  by  population  and  consumption,  and  aided  by  other  resources  reserved  for 
that  crisis,  it  may  meet,  within  the  year  all  the  expenses  of  the  year,  without  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  future  generations,  by  burdening  them  with  the  debts  of  the  past.  War  will  then 
be  but  a  suspension  of  useful  works;  and  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace,  a  return  to  the  progress 
of  improvement. 

I  have  said,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  income  reserved  had  enabled  us  to  extend  our  limits; 
but  that  extension  may  possibly  pay  for  itself  before  we  are  called  on,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
may  keep  down  the  accruing  interest ;  in  all  events,  it  will  repay  the  advances  we  have  made.  I 
know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has  been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  appre- 
hension that  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  would  endanger  its  union.  But  who  can  limit  the 
extent  to  which  the  federative  principle  may  operate  effectively?  The  larger  our  association. 
the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local  passions;  and,  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better  that  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children,  than  bv  strangers 
of  another  family?  With  which  shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in  harmony  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse ? 

In  matters  of  religion,  I  have  considered  that  its  free  exercise  is  placed  by  the  Consti- 
tution independent  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  I  have  therefore  undertaken, 
on  no  occasion,  to  prescribe  the  religious  exercises  suited  to  it,  but  have  left  them  as  the  Con- 
stitution found  them,  under  the  direction  and  discipline  of  State  and  Church  authorities  acknowl- 
edged by  the  several  religious  societies. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  countries  I  have  regarded  with  the  commiserattoa 
their  history  inspires.  Endowed  with  the  faculties  and  the  rights  of  men.  breathing  an  ardent 
love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  occupying  a  country  which  left  them  no  desire  but  to 
be  undisturbed,  the  stream  of  overflowing  population  from  other  regions  directed  itself  on  these 
shores.  Without  power  to  divert,  or  habits  to  contend  against,  tney  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  current,  or  driven  before  it.  Now  reduced  within  limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter 
state,  humanity  enjoins  us  to  teach  them  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts,  to  encourage  them 
to  that  industry  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  in  existence,  and  to 
prepare  them,  in  time,  for  that  state  of  society  which  to  bodil]r  comforts  adds  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  and  morals.  We  have,  therefore,  liberally  furnished  them  with  the  implements 
of  husbandry  and  household  use;  we  have  placed  among  them  instructors  in  the  arts  of  first 
necessity;  and  they  are  covered  with  the  aegis  of  the  law  against  aggressors  from  among  our- 
selves. 

But  the  endeavors  to  enlighten  them  on  the  fate  which  awaits  their  present  course  of  life, 
to  induce  them  to  exercise  their  reason,  follow  its  dictates,  and  change  their  pursuits  with 
the  change  of  circumstances,  have  powerful  obstacles  to  encounter.  They  are  combated  b^ 
the  habits  of  their  bodies,  preiudice  of  their  minds,  ignorance,  pride,  and  the  influence  oi 
interested  and  crafty  individuals  among  them,  who  feel  themselves  something  in  the  pre«(en? 
order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become  nothing  in  any  other.  These  persons  inculcate  a  sanct 
-^onious  reverence  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors;  that  whatsoever  they  did  must  be  docf 
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through  all  time ;  that  reason  is  a  false  ^ide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsel  in  their  phys- 
ical, moral,  or  political  conditions,  is  perilous  innovation ;  that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their 
Creator  made  them — ignorance  bein^  safety,  and  knowledge  full  of  danger.  In  short,  my 
friends,  among  them  is  seen  the  action  and  counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry.  They, 
too,  have  their  anti-philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in  keeping  things  in  their  present  state, 
who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  faculties  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over 
the  duty  of  improving  our  reason  and  obeying  its  mandates. 

In  giving  these  outlines,  I  do  not  mean,  fellow-citizens,  to  arrogate  to  myself  the  merit 
of  the  measures;  that  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  reflecting  character  of  our  citizens  at 
large,  who,  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  influence  and  strengthen  the  public  measures. 
It  is  due  to  the  sound  discretion  with  which  they  select  from  among  themselves  those  to  whom 
they  confide  the  legislative  duties.  It  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  characters  thus 
selected,  who  iay  the  foundations  of  public  happiness  in  wholesome  laws,  the  execution  of 
which  alone  remains  for  others.  And  it  is  due  to  the  able  and  faithful  auxiliaries  whose 
patriotism   has    associated    with    me    in    the    executive    ftmctions. 

During  this  course  of  administration,  and  in  order  to  disturb  it,  the  artillery  of  the  press 
has  been  levelled  against  us,  charged  with  whatsoever  its  licentiousness  could  devise  or  dare. 
Ihese  abuses  of  an  institution  so  important  to  freedom  and  science  are  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  lessen  its  usefulness  and  to  sap  its  safety.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
been  corrected  by  the  wholesome  punishments  reserved  and  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  against  falsehood  and  defamation ;  but  public  duties  more  urgent  press  on  the  time  of 
public  servants,  and  the  offenders  have  therefore  been  left  to  find  their  pupishment  in  the  public 
indignation. 

Nor  was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an  experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully 
made,  whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth?  Whether  a  government,  conducting  itself  in  the  true  spirit  of  its 
constitution,  with  zeal  and  purity,  and  doing  no  act  which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole 
world  should  witness,  can  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  defamation?  The  experiment 
has  been  tried.  You  have  witnessed  the  scene.  Our  fellow-citizens  have  looked  on  cool  and 
collected.  They  saw  the  latent  source  from  which  these  outrages  proceeded.  They  gathered 
around  their  public  functionaries ;  and,  when  the  Constitution  called  them  to  the  decision 
by  suffrage,  they  pronounced  their  verdict,  honorable  to  those  who  had  served  them,  and  con- 
solatory to  the  friend  of  man,  who  believes  he  may  be  intrusted  with  his  own  affairs. 

No  inference  is  here  intended  that  the  laws  provided  by  the  State  against  false  and  de- 
famatory publications  should  not  be  enforced.  He  who  has  time,  renders  a  service  to  public 
morals  and  public  tranquillity  in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the  salutary  coercions  of  the  law. 
But  the  experiment  is  noted  to  prove  that,  since  truth  and  reason  have  maintained  their  ground 
against  false  opinions,  in  leagpe  with  false  facts,  the  press,  confined  to  truth,  needs  no  other 
legal  restraint.  The  public  judgment  will  correct  false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a  full 
bearing  of  all  parties;  and  no  other  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  inestimable  liberty 
of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentiousness.  If  there  be  still  improprieties  which  this 
rule  would  not  restrain,  its  supplement  must  be  sought  in  the  censorship  of  public  opinion. 

Contemplating  the  union  of  sentiment  now  manifested  so  generally,  as  auguring  harmony 
ind  happiness  to  our  future  course,  I  offer  to  our^  country  sincere  congratulations.  With 
:hose,  too,  not  yet  rallied  to  the  same  point,  the  disposition  to  do  so  is  gaining  strength, 
^^'acts  are  piercing  through  the  veil  drawn  over  them ;  and  our  doubting  brethren  will  at  length 
lee  that  tne  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  with  whom  they  cannot  yet  resolve  to  act,  as  to 
>rincip1es  and  measures,  think  as  the^  think,  and  desire  what  thev  desire;  that  our  wish,  as 
veil  as  theirs,  is,  that  the  public  efforts  may  be  directed  honestly  to  the  public  good,  that 
»eace  be  cultivated,  civil  and  religious  liberty  unassailed,  law  and  order  preservea,  equality 
•f  rights  maintained,  and  that  state  of  property,  equal  or  unequal,  which  results  to  everv  man 
rom  his  own  industry,  or  that  of  his  father  s.  When  satisfied  of  these  views,  it  is  not  in  human 
ature  that  they  should  not  approve  and  support  them.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  cherish  them 
rith  patient  affection ;  let  us  do  them  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  in  all  competitions  of 
nlcrest, — and  we  need  not  doubt  that  truth,  reason,  and  their  own  interests,  will  at  length 
revail — ^will  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  their  country,  and  will  complete  their  entire  union 
f  opinion  which  gives  to  a  nation  the  blessing  of  harmony,  and  the  benefit  of  all  its  strength. 
I  shall  now  enter  on  the  duties  to  which  my  fellow-citizens  have  again  called  me,  and 
hall  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  those  principles  which  they  have  approved.  I  fear  not  that  any 
lotives  of  interest  may  lead  me  astray.  I  am  sensible  of  no  passion  which  could  seduce  me, 
nowingly,  from  the  path  of  justice;  but  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  the  limits 
f  my  own  understanding,  will  produce  errors  of  judgment  sometimes  injurious  to  your  in- 
rrests.  I  shall  need,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  I  have  heretofore  experienced,  the 
ant  of  it  will  certainly  not  lessen  with  increasing  years.  I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that 
eing  in  whose  hands  we  are :  who  led  our  forefatners,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land. 
id  planted  them  in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  who  has 
>vercd  our  infancy  with  His  providence,  and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom  and  power ;  and  to 
ho5?e  groodness  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  supplications,  that  He  will  so  enlighten  the  minds 
'  your  servants,  guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  their  measures,  that  whatsoever  they  do 
tail  restilt  in  your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  vou  the  peace,  friendship,  and  approbation  of  all 
itions. — ^viiiS,  40.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  341.     (March  4,  1805.) 
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A  BILL  FOB  ESTABLISHXNG  BEUQIOUS  FBEBDOM 

Section  x.  Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on  their  own  will,, 
hut  follow  involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds ;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created 
the  mind  free,  and  manifested  His  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  making  it  altogether 
insuscepttblr  of  restraint:  that  a.l  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burthens, 
or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to 
do,  but  to  exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason  alone:  that  the  impious  presumption  of  legislature 
r.nd  ruler,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men, 
have  asstimed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others, 
hath  established  and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  time:  That  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical ;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to 
bupport  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfort- 
able liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make 
his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness;  and  is  withdrawing 
from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of  their 
personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremitting  labors  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind,  that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  rengious  opinions,  any 
more  tUau  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry;  and  therefore  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as 
unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  office  of 
trust  or  emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving 
him  injudiciously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion 
it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  those 
who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it;  that  though  indeed  these  are  criminals  who  do 
not  withstand  such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way; 
that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction; 
that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion,  and  to  restrain 
the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous 
iallacy  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because,  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the.  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  senti- 
ments of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own;  that  it  is  time  enough 
for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  principles  break 
out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;  and  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  wil< 
prevail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  Uie  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict  unless,  by  human  interposition,  disarmed  of  her  natural 
weapons,  free  argument  and  debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely 
to  contradict  them : 

Sect.  ii.  We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  do  enact  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

.Sect.  hi.  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Assem- 
lilies,  constituted  with  powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that,  therefore,  to  declare  this  act  to  be 
irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  frfee  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  the 
rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  here- 
after passed  to  repeal  the  present  or  to  narrow  its  operations,  such  act  will  be  an  infringement 
of  natural  right. — viii,  454.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  237.    (1786.) 
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John  Adams  advocated  the  voting  in  proportion  to  numbers.     He  said  that  we  stand  here 
as  the  reprcsentotives  of  the  people:  that  in  some  States  the  people  are  many,  in  others  they  are 
Jew ;  that  therefore,  their  vote  here  should  be  proportioned  to  the  numbers  from  whom  it  comes. 
Reason,  justice  and  equity  never  had  weight  enough  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  govern  the 
councils  of  men.     It  is  interest  alone  which  does  it.  and  it  is  interest  alone  which  can  be  trusted : 
that  therefore  the  interests  within  doors,  should  be  the  mathematical  representatives  of  the 
I^Jirests  without  doors:    that  the   individuality  of  the   colonies   is   a  mere  sound.     Does  the 
individuality  of  a  colony  increase  its  wealth  or  numbers?     If  it  does,  pay  equally.     If  it  does 
not  add  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  confederacy,  it  cannot  add  to  their  rights,  nor  weigh  in 
argument.    A.  has    £50,   B.    £500,  C.    £1000  in  partnership.     Is  it  just  they  should  equally 
dispose  of  the  moneys  of  the  partnership?     It  has  been  said,  we  are  independent  individuals 
making  a  bargain  together.     The  cmestion  is  not  what  we  are  now.  but  what  we  ought  to  be 
when  our  bargain  shall  be  made.     The  confederacy  is  to  make  us  one  individual  only;  it  is  to 
form  us  like  separate  parcels  of  metal,  into  one  common  mass.     We  shall  no  longer  retain  our 
separate  individuality,  but  become  a  single  individual  as  to  all  questions  submitted  to  the  con- 
federacy.   Therefore,  all  those  reasons,  which  prove  the  justice  and  expediency  of  equal  repre- 
sentation in  other  assemblies,  hold  good  here.    It  has  been  objected  that  a  proportional  vote 
will  endanger  the  smaller   States.     We  answer  that  an   equal   vote   will   endanger  the   larger. 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  are  the  three  greater  colonies.     Consider  their  dis- 
tance, their  difference  of  produce,  of  interests,  and  of  manners,  and  it  is  apparent  they  can  never 
have  an  interest  or  inclination  to  combine  for  the  oppression  of  the  smaller:  that  the  smaller 
will  naturally  divide  on  all  questions  with  the  larger.     Rhode  Island,  from  its  relation,  similarity 
and  intercourse,  will  generally  pursue  the  same  objects  with  Massachusetts;  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  with  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Rush  took  notice,  that  the  decay  of  the  liberties  of  the  Dutch  republic  proceeded  from 
three  causes,     i.  The  perfect  unanimity  requisite  on  all  occasions.     2.  Their  obligation  to  consult 
their  constituents.     3,   Their   voting   by   provinces.     This   last   destroyed  the   equality   of   rep- 
resentation, and  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  also  are  sinking  from  the  same  defect.     That  a 
part  of  our  rights  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  our  legislatures.     There,  it  was  admitted,  there 
should  be  an  equality  of  representation.     Another  part  of  our  rights  is  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  Congress:  why  is  it  not  equally  necessary  there  should  be  an  equal  representation  there? 
Were  it  possible  to  collect  the  whole  body  of  the  people  together,  they  would  determine  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  by  their  majority.     Why  should  not  the  same  majority  decide  when 
voting  here,  by  their  representatives?     The  larger  colonies  are  so  providentially  divided  in  situ- 
ation, as  to  render  every  fear  of  their  combining  visionary.     Their  interests  are  different,  and 
their  circumstances  dissimilar.     It  is  more  probable  they  will  become  rivals,  and  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  the  smaller  States  to  give  preponderance  to  any-  scale  they  please.     The  voting  by  the 
number  of  free  inhabitants,  will  have  one  excellent  effect,  that  of  inducing  the  colonies  to  dis- 
courage slavery,  and  to  encourage  the  increase  of  their  free  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Hopkins  observed,  there  were  four  larger,  four  smaller,  and  four  middle-sized  colonies. 
That  the  four  largest  would  contain  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  confederated  States. 
and  therefore,  would  govern  the  others  as  they  should  please.  That  history  affords  no  instance 
of  such  a  thing  as  equal  representation.  The  Germanic  body  votes  by  States.  The  Helvetic 
body  does  the  same;  and  so  does  the  Belgic  confederacy.  That  too  little  is  known  of  the 
incient  confederations,  to  say  what  was  their  practice. 

Mr.  Wilson  thought,  that  taxation  should  be  in  proportion  to  wealth,  but  that  representation 
ifaould  accord  with  the  number  of  freemen.  That  government  is  a  collection  or  result  of  the 
^ills  of  all :  that  if  any  government  could  speak  the  will  of  all.  it  would  be  perfect ;  and  that. 
o  far  as  it  departs  from  this,  it  becomes  imperfect.  It  has  been  said  that  Congress  is  a  reprc- 
erntation  of  States,  not  of  individuals.  I  say,  that  the  objects  of  its  care  are  all  the  individuals 
f  the  States.  It  is  strange  that  annexing  the  name  of  "  State  "  to  ten  thousand  men,  should 
tve  them  an  equal  right  with  forty  thousand.  This  must  be  the  effect  of  magic,  not  of  reason, 
s  to  those  matters  which  are  referred  to  Congress,  we  are  not  so  many  States ;  we  are  one  large 
rate.  We  lay  aside  our  individuality,  whenever  we  come  here.  The  Germanic  body  is  a 
irlcsquc  on  government ;  and  their  practice,  on  any  point,  is  a  sufficient  authority  and  proof  that 
is  wrong.  The  greatest  imperfection  in  the  constitution  of  the  Belgic  confederacy  is  their 
ting^  by  provinces.  The  interest  of  the  whole  is  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  small  States, 
le  histonr  of  the  war  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  sufficiently  proves  this.  It  is  asked,  shall 
ne  colonies  put  it  into  the  power  of  four  to  govern  them  as  they  please?  I  invert  the  question, 
d  ask,  shall  two  millions  of  people  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  million  to  govern  them  as  they 
ase?  It  is  pretended,  too,  that  the  smaller  colonies  will  be  in  danger  from  the  greater. 
?ak  in  honest  language  and  say,  the  minority  will  be  in  danger  from  the  majority.  And  is 
re  an  assembly  on  earth,  where  this  danger  may  not  be  equally  pretended  ?     The  truth  is.  that 

•  proceedings  will  then  be  consentaneous  with   the  interests   of  the   majority,   and   so   they 
ht  to  be.      The  probability  is  much  greater,  that  the  larger  States  will  disagree,  than  that  they 

combine.  I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  invent  a  possible  case,  or  to  suggest  any  one  thing  on 
:h,   which   shall  be  for  the  interests  of  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and  which 

not   also   be  for  the  interest  of  the  other  States. 

These  articles,  reported  Tuly  12,  '76,  were  debated  from  day  to  day.  and  time  to  time,  for  two 
55.    were   ratified  July  9,    78.  by  ten  States,  by  New  Jersey  on  the  26th  of  November  of  the 

*  year,    and  by  Delaware  on  the  23d  of  February  following.     Maryland  alone  held  off  two 
s  more,  acceding  to  them  March  i,  '81,  and  thus  closing  the  obligation. — i,  26.  Ford  ed.,  i,  38. 
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defence  ",  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusation, 
without  jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without 
hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also 
of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  " ;  atid  that 
the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced  by 
sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ",  and  "  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof ",  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution : 
that  words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so  taken 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion, at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States :  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a  common  danger  first  suggested 
a  common  union :  that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those 
specified  in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  States:  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation : 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  these  States;  and  that,  therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or 
body  of  men  on  earth :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  but,  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of 
the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  (casus  non  fcederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits:  that  without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and 
unlimited,  of  whosoever  might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them :  that  nevertheless,  this 
Commonwealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communicate 
with  them  on  the  subject :  that  with  them  alone  it  is  ^.oper  to  communicate,  they  alone  being 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  it.  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to 
its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  and 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified:  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them ;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  tiiey  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  oMcer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole 
record  of  the  transaction :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man. 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  against 
the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and 
councillors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad. 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thought 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal :  that  the  friendless  alien 
has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  fol- 
low, or  rather,  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  its  prey ;  that 
these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  drive 
these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  govern- 
ment, and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by 
a  rod  of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  .the  men  of  our  choice 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights:  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of 
despotism — free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence:  it  is  jealousy  and  not 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  arc  obliged  to 
trust  with  power :  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  further, 
our  confidence  may  go ;  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  created, 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits.  Let  him  say  what  the  government 
is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,  and  the 
President  of  our  choice  has  assented  to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  the 
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I.  Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not 
united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  General  Government;  but  that,  by  a 
compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of  Amendments 
thereto,  they  constituted  a  General  Government  for  special  purposes, — delegated  to  that  govern- 
ment certain  definite  powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their 
own  self-government ;  and  that  whensoever  the  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers, 
its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as 
a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party :  that  the 
Government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself ;  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Con- 
stitution, the  measure  of  its  powers :  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  par^  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  delegated  to  Congress  a 
power  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
piracies,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 
no  other  crimes  whatsoever ;  and  it  being  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitutioii  having  also  declared,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people",  therefore  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  X4th  day  of  July,  1798,  and  intituled 
"  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 

the  United  States  '  '*.  as  also  the  act  passed  by  them  on  the day  of  June,  1789,  intituled  ''  An 

Act  to  panish  frauds  committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States"  (and  all  their  other  acts 
which  assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes,  other  than  those  so  enumerated  in  the  Consti- 
tution), are  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force :  and  that  the  power  to  create,  define,  and  punish 
such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and,  of  right,  appertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective 
States,  each  within  its  own  territory. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  also  expressly  declared  by  one  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people  " ;  and  that  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the 
press  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
all  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States  or 
the  people;  that  thus  was  manifested  their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of 
judging  how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be  abridged  without  lessening 
their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot  be  separated  from  their  use  should 
be  tolerated,  rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed.  And  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all  abridg- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  and  exercises,  ai>d  retained  to 
themselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this  State,  by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand 
of  its  citizens,  had  already  protected  them  from  all  human  restraint  or  interference.  And  that 
\n  addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express  declaration,  another  and  more  special  pro- 
brision  has.  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares, 
:bat  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
'rcc  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  " ;  thereby  guarding  in 
he  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
tress  :  insomuch,  that  whatever  violated  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  the 
»tfaers,  and  that  libels,  falsehoods,  and  defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are 
/j'thheld  from  the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals.  That,  therefore,  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
Tnited  States,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  intituled  "An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act 
itituled  *  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States '  "  which  does 
bridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force. 

4.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
tate  wherein  they  are;  that  no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor 
-ohibited  to  the  individual  States,  distinct  from  their  power  over  citizens.     And  it  being  true 

a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  that 
the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
ates,  arc  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  ",  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 

-11  ted    States,  passed  on  the  day  of  July,   1798,  intituled  "An  Act  concerning  aliens", 

lich   assumes  powers  over  alien  friends,  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  law,  but  is 
o^ethcr  void,  and  of  no  force. 

5.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle,  as  well  as  the  express  declaration, 
it:  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved,  another  and  more  special  provision,  inserted  in  the 
n  stitution  from  abundant  caution,  has  declared  that  "  the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
•590ns   as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 

the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808":  that  this  Commonwealth  does  admit  the  migration 
a.lien  friends,  described  as  the  subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens:  that  a  provision 
irist  prohibiting  their  migration,  is  a  provision  against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would 
ri  ugatory :  that  to  remove  them  when  migrated,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  their  migra- 
I ,    and  is.  therefore,  contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  void. 

*^.    Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  on 

■fs.i\uTe  to  obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is 

^^^aken    by  said   act   intituled   "  An    Act   concerning   aliens "    is   contrary   to   the    Constitu- 

one  amendment  to  which  has  provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 

''^^rocess  of  law  " ;  and  that  another  having  provided  that  "  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 

i^^d.   shall  enjoy  the  right  to  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 

cr<atjse  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compul- 
j>roce88  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  hid 
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defence",  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusation, 
without  jury,  without  public  triad,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without 
hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also 
of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  '* ;  and  that 
the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced  by 
sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ",  and  "  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof'*,  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution: 
that  words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so  taken 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion, at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of   the   several 
States :  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a  common  danger  first  siiggested 
a  common  union :  that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those 
specified  in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  States :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation : 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  these  States;  and  that,  therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or 
body  of  men  on  earth :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  but,  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of 
the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  {casus  non  fcederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits:  that  without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  snd 
unlimited,  of  whosoever  might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them :  that  nevertheless,  this 
Commonwealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communicmte 
with  them  on  the  subject:  that  with  them  alone  it  is  .^^oper  to  communicate,  they  alone  beins 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  it.  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to 
its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  and 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified:  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them ;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  Preside^xt. 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  snspi^itrms 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  oMcer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the   sole 
record  of  the  transaction :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  n&an. 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  against 
the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  mod 
councillors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  redaixn  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thooi^fat 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal :  that  the  friendless  a^Ifen 
has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  f ol> 
low,  or  rather,  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  its  prey  ;  tha.t 
these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  drive 
these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  so^^m- 
mcnt.  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed   |»«xt  by 
a  rod  of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  .the  men  of  our   choice 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights:  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent   o* 
despotism — free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence :  it  is  jealousy  ^cuj  „^ 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obli^;^^   ^^ 
trust  with  power :  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  f ixrther 
our  confidence  may  go ;  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedit>  v,! 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  ^rr^^te^ 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits.     Let  him  say  what  the  gover^^jiZ^ 
is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,   ^nij  tb^ 
^resident  of  our  choice  has  assented  to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  wl»<kisi  the- 
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mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection :  that  the  men  of 
our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  right  of  inno- 
cence, the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice.   In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.     That  this  Commonwealth  does,  therefore, 
call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  compact    And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether  general 
or  particular.    And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  wilf  be  exposed  to  no  dangers 
by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own.     That  they  will  concur  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount 
to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all 
powers  whatsoever :  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
merely  in  the  cases  made  Federal  {casus  foederis)  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made, 
not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the 
form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will, 
and  not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take 
measures  of  its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  communicate  by  writing  or  personal 
conferences,  at  any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  appointed 
by  any  one  or  more  co-States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them ;  and  that  they  lay  their  prd^ 
ceeding  before  the  next  session  of  Assembly.— iz,  464.    Ford  yd,,  vn,  289.    (1798-) 
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FIB8T  INAUauiaAIi  ADDRBSS 

Maroh  4, 1801 

Friends  and  fellouhcitisens : 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first  executive  office  of  our  country,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens  which  is  here  assembled,  to  express  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look  toward  me,  to  declare  a 
sincere  consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious 
and  awful  presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so 
justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful  land;  traversing  all  the  seas 
with  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry ;  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power 
and  forget  right;  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye, — ^when  I  con- 
template these  transcendent  objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this 
beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation, and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Utterly,  indeed,  should 
I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I  here  see  remind  me  that  in  the  other  high 
authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution  I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  zeal. 
on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties.  To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the 
sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encouragement 
for  that  guidance  and  support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  we 
are  all  embarked,  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion 
and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers,  unused  to  think 
freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think;  but,  this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  announced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will,  of  course,  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.     All,  too, 
will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that,  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable;   that  the  minority  possess  their   eqnail 
rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which  would  be  oppression.     Let  us,  then, 
fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind;   let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that 
harmony  and  affection  without  which  liberty  and  even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.     And  let 
us  reflect  that  having  banished   from  our  land  that  religious   intolerance  under  which    man- 
kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance 
as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.     During  the  throes 
and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the 
billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some  and  less  by  others;  that  this  should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety. 
But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle.     We  have  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.     We  are  all  republicans ;  we  are  all  federalists.     If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  repubKcan  form,  let 
them  stand,  undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with   which   error  ot   opinion    may   be 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.    I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that 
a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong;  that  this  Government  is  not  strong  enough.     But 
would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful   experiment,   abandon   a   Government 
which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that  this  Govern- 
ment, the  world's  best  hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?     I  trust  not-      I 
believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  Government  on  earth.     I  believe  it  is  the  only  one 
where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet 
invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern.     Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot 
be  trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.     Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  government   of 
others?     Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?     Let  history  answer 
this  question.  ,         ^ ,      *  ,   ,      .        , 

Let  us,  then,  with  a  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  princi- 
ples, our  attachment  to  our  Union  and  representative  government  Kindly  separated  by  nAtnxe 
and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe;  too  high-minded 
to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  oor 
descendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thousandth  generation ;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence 
from  our  fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions,  and  their  sense  of  tberr.  : 
enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practiced  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of 
them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man ;  acknowledging  an-i 
adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  that  it  delights  in  t\c 
happiness  of  man  here,  and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter ;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more 
is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citiacns  — 
a  wise  and  frugal  Government,  which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  which  shaV 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and  sha 
not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  governmeat. 
and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  every  thing  de:ir 
and  valuable  to  you.  it  is  proper  that  you  should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  princip'cl 
of  our  Government,  and,  consequently,  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administration.  ^  ^-;. 
compress  them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle.  Injt  n  • 
all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,,  t^lilti.-^* 
or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliance**,'  Tv 
none:  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  adn«  V* 
trations  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendtmc^  *^ 
the  preservation  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  shg^>»^;^f? 
of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  pcM^!^ 
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a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority, —  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is' no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia, — our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments 
of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ; 
economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus ;  and  trial  by.  juries  impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment.  Thev  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  th^ 
touch-stone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in 
moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  whicli 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  ^ou  have  assigned  me.    With  experience  enough 
in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  dimculties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  nave  learned  to 
expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.     Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence 
reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled 
him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal 
administration  of  your  affairs.     I  shall  often  gp  wrong,  through  defect  of  judgment.     When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground.     I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional ;  and 
your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all 
its  parts.    The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past;  and 
iny  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad- 
vance, to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work, 
ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your 
power  to  mi^e.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  lead 
our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity. — 
viii,  I.    Ford  id.«  viii,  i.    (March  4,  z8oi.) 
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PBBAMBIiB  TO  THB  VIRGINIA  OONSTITUTION 

Whereas,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  in  convention 
assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  reciting  and  declaring,  that  whereas  George  the  Third,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  before  that  time  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  government  of  Virginia,  had  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
same  into  a  detestcble  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  putting  his  negative  on  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good ;  by  denying  hid  governors  permission  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  Uieir  operation  for  his  assent, 
and  ^hcn  so  suspended,  neglecting  to  attend  to  them  for  many  years;  by  refusing  to  pass 
.certain  other  laws  unless  the  persons  to  be  benefited  by  them  would  relinquish  the  inalienable 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature;  by  dissolving  legislative  assemblies,  repeatedly  and 
continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  tights  of  the  people ;  when 
dissolved  by  refusing  to  call  others  for  a  long  space  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the  political 
system  without  any  legislative  head;  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  population  of  our  country, 
and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  by  keeping  among 
us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of  war;  by  affecting  to  render  the  military 
independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power;  by  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
foreign  jurisdiction^  giving  his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legislation  for  quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world; 
for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  oujf  consent;  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury ;  for  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  for  trial  for  pretended  offences ;  for  suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  our  coasts,  burning  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  our  people;  by  inciting  insurrection  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the 
allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation;  by  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among 
us — those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  permis- 
sion to  exclude  by  law ;  by  endeavoring  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of  existence;  by  transporting  hither  a  large  <army  of  -foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  then  already  begun,  witb 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation ;  by  answering 
our  repeated  petitions  for  redress  with  a  repetition  of  our  injuries ;  and  finally,  by  abandoning  the 
helm  of  government  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection — ^by  which  several 
acts  of  misrule,  the  government  of  this  country,  as  before  exercised  under  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  was  totally  dissolved— <iid,  therefore,  having  maturely  considered  the  premises, 
and  viewing  with  great  concern  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  this  once  happy  country 
would  be  reduced  unless  some  regular,  adequate  mode  of  civil  policy  shopld  be  speedik 
adopted,  and  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  general  Congress,  ordain  ano 
declare  a  form  of  government  of  Virginia. — Poork's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 
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DBBATBS  ON  THE  ABTIOLBS  OF  OONFEDBRATION 

On  Friday,  July  12  [1776],  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
reported  them,  and,  on  the  22d,  the  House  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  to  take  them 
into  consideration.  On  the  30th  and  31st  of  that  month,  and  ist  of  the  ensuing,  those  articles 
were  debated  which  determined  the  proportion,  or  quota,  of  money  which  each  state  should 
furnish  to  the  common  treasury,  and  the  manner  of  voting  in  Congress.  The  first  of  these 
articles  was  expressed  in  the  original  draught  in  these  words.  "  Art.  XI.  All  charges  of  war  and 
all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence,  or  general  welfare,  and  al- 
lowed by  the  United  States  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  several  colonies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex. 
and  quality,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  colony,  a  true  account  of  which,  dis- 
tinguishing the  white  inhabitants,  shall  be  triennially  taken  and  transmitted  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chase  moved  that  the  quotas  should  be  fixed,  not  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every 
condition,  but  by  that  of  the  **  white  inhabitants."    lie  admitted  that  taxation  should  be  always 
in  proportion  to  property,  that  this  was,  in  theory,  the  true  rule ;  but  that,  from  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties, it  was  a  rule  which  could  never  be  adopted  in  practice.     The  value  of  the  property  in 
every  State,  could  never  be  estimated  justly  and  equally.     Some  other  measure  for  the  wealtn 
of  the  State  must  therefore  be  devised,  some  standard  referred  to,  which  would  be  more  simple. 
He  considered  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  a  tolerably  good  criterion  of  property,  and  that  this 
might  always  be  obtained.     He  therefore  thought  it  the  best  mode  which  we  could  adopt,  with 
one  exception  only :  he  observed  that  negroes  are  property,  and  as  such,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  lands  or  personalties  held  in  those  States  where  there  are  few  slaves ;  that  the  surplus 
of  profit  which  a  Northern  farmer  is  able  to  lay  by,  he  invests  in  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  whereas  a 
Southern  farmer  lays  out  the  same  surplus  in  slaves.     There  is  no  more  reason,  therefore,  for 
taxing  the  Southern  States  on  the  farmer's  head,  and  on  his  slave's  head,  than  the  Northern  ones 
on  their  farmer's  heads  and  the  heads  of  their  cattle ;  that  the  method  proposed  w.ould,  therefore, 
tax  the  Southern  States  according  to  their  numbers  and  their  wealth   conjunctly,   while  the 
Northern  would  be  taxed  on  numbers  only;  that  negroes,  in  fact,  should  not  be  considered  as 
members  of  the  State,  more  than  cattle,  and  that  they  have  no  more  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  John  Adams  observed,  that  the  numbers  of  people  were  taken  by  this  article,  as  an  index 
of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  not  as  subjects  of  taxation ;  that,  as  to  this  matter,  it  was  of  no 
consequence  by  what  name  you  called  your  people,  whether  by  that  of  freemen  or  of  slaves ;  that 
in  some  countries  the  laboring  poor  were  called  freemen,  in  others  they  were  called  slaves ;  but 
that  the  difference  as  to  the  state  was  imaginary  only.  What  matters  it  whether  a  landlord,  em- 
ploying ten  laborers  on  his  farm,  gives  them  annually  as  much  money  as  will  buy  them  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at  short  hand?  The  ten  laborers  add  as  much 
wealth  annually  to  the  State,  increase  its  exports  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Cer- 
tainly five  hundred  freemen  produce  no  more  profits,  no  greater  surplus  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
than  five  hundred  slaves.  Therefore,  the  State  in  which  are  the  laborers  called  freemen,  should 
be  taxed  no  more  than  that  in  which  are  those  called  slaves.  Suppose  by  an  extraordinary 
operation  of  nature  or  of  law,  one-half  the  laborers  of  a  State  could  in  the  course  of  one  night 
>e  transformed  into  slaves;  would  the  State  be  made  the  poorer  or  the  less  able  to  pay  taxes? 
That  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in  most  countries,  that  of  the  fishermen  particularly  of 
he  Northern  States,  is  as  abject  as  that  of  slaves.  It  is  the  number  of  laborers  which  produces 
he  surplus  for  taxation,  and  numbers,  therefore,  indiscriminately,  are  the  fair  index  of  wealth ; 
hat  it  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  property  "  here,  and  its  application  to  some  of  the  people  of  the 
itate,  which  produces  the  fallacy.  How  does  the  Southern  farmer  procure  slaves?  Either  by 
nportation  or  by  purchase  from  his  neighbor.  If  he  imports  a  slave,  he  adds  one  to  the  number 
f  laborers  in  his  country,  and  proportionably  to  its  profits  and  abilities  to  pay  taxes ;  if  he  buys 
rom  his  neighbor,  it  is  only  a  transfer  of  a  laborer  from  one  farm  to  another,  which  does  not 
hange  the  annual  produce  of  the  State,  and  therefore,  should  not  change  its  tax:  that  if  a 
forthern  farmer  works  ten  laborers  on  his  farm,  he  can,  it  is  true,  invest  the  surplus  of  ten 
en's  labor  in  cattle;  but  so  may  the  Southern  farmer,  working  ten  slaves:  that  a  State  of 
le  hundred  thousand  freemen  can  maintain  no  more  cattle,  than  one  of  one  hundred  thousand 
aves.  Therefore,  they  have  no  more  of  that  kind  of  property ;  that  a  slave  may  indeed,  from 
e  custom  of  speech,  be  more  properly  called  the  wealth  of  his  master,  than  the  free  laborer 
ight  be  called  the  wealth  of  his  employer;  but  as  to  the  State,  both  were  equally  its  wealth, 
id   should,  therefore,  equally  add  to  the  quota  of  its  tax.        ,      ,^  ,  .  - 

Mr.  Harrison  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  two  slaves  should  be  counted  as  one  freeman. 
•  affirmed  that  slaves  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  freemen,  and  doubted  if  two  effected  more 
an  one  ;  that  this  was  proved  by  the  price  of  labor ;  the  hire  of  a  laborer  in  the  Southern  colonies 
inR  from  8  to  £12,  while  in  the  Northern  it  was  generally  £24. 

Mr  AVilson  said,  that  if  this  amendment  should  take  place,  the  Southern  colonies  would 
ve  all  the  benefit  of  slaves,  whilst  the  Northern  ones  would  bear  the  burthen:  that  slaves 
Tease  the  profits  of  a  State,  which  the  Southern  States  mean  to  Ukc  to  themselves ;  that  they 
o  increase  the  burthen  of  defence,  which  would  of  course  fall  so  much  the  heavier  on  the 
rthern  :  that  slaves  occupy  the  places  of  freemen,  and  eat  their  food.  Dismiss  your  slaves. 
i  freemen  will  take  their  places.  It  is  our  duty  to  lay  every  discouragement  on  the  impor- 
Ion  of  slaves;  but  this  amendment  would  give  the  jus  trium  libcrorum  to  him  who  would 
>ort  slaves;  that  other  kinds  of  property  were  pretty  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
jnies  :  there  were  as  many  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  in  the  North  as  the  South,  and  South  as 
North  :  but  not  so  as  to  slaves:  that  experience  has  shown  that  those  colonies  have  been 
avs  able  to  pay  most,  which  have  the  most  inhabitants,  whether  they  be  black  or  white ;  and 
practice  of  the  Southern  colonies  has  always  been  to  make  every  farmer  pay  poll  taxes 
n  all  His  laborers,  whether  they  be  black  or  white.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  freemen 
k  the  most-  but  they  consume  the  most  also.  They  do  not  produce  a  greater  surplus  for 
It  ion        The  slave  is  neither  fed  nor  clothed  so   expensively   as  a  freeman.     Again,   white 
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women  are  exempted  from  labor  generally,  but  negro  women  are  not.  In  this,  then,  the 
Southern  States  have  an  advantage  as  the  article  now  stands.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that 
slavery  is  necessary,  because  the  commodities  they  raise  would  be  too  dear  for  market  if 
cultivated  by  freemen ;  but  now  it  is  said  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  the  dearest. 

Mr.  Payne  urged  the  original  resolution  of  Congress,  to  proportion  the  quotas  of  the  States 
to  the  number  of  souls. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  of  opinion,  that  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  was  the  best  estimate 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  that  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  valuation.  This  is  the  true 
barometer  of  wealth.  The  one  now  proposed  is  imperfect  in  itseCf,  and  unequal  between  the 
States.  It  has  been  objected  that  negroes  eat  the  food  of  freemen,  and.  therefore,  should  be 
taxed;  horses  also  eat  the  food  of  freemen;  therefore  they  also  should  be  taxed.  It  has  been 
said  too,  that  in  carrying  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the  State  is  to  pay,  we  do  no  more 
than  those  States  themselves  do,  who  always  take  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the 
individual  is  to  pay.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  In  the  Southern  colonies  slaves  pervade 
the  whole  colony;  but  they  do  not  pervade  the  whole  continent.  That  as  to  the  original 
resolution  of  Congress,  to  proportion  the  quotas  according  to  the  souls,  it  was  temporary  only, 
and  related  to  the  moneys  heretofore  emitted :  whereas  we  are  now  entering  into  a  new  compact, 
and  therefore  stand  on  original  ground. 

August  I.  The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  proposed  was  rejected  by  the  votes  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  against  those  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Georgia  was  divided. 

The  other  article  was  in  these  words.  "  Art.  XVII.  In  determining  questions,  each  colony 
shall  have  one  vote." 

July  30,  31,  August  1.  Present  forty-one  members.  Mr.  Chase  observed  this  article  was  the 
most  likely  to  divide  us,  of  any  one  proposed  in  the  draught  then  under  consideration :  that  the 
larger  colonies  had  threatened  they  would  not  confederate  at  all,  if  their  weight  in  Congress 
should  not  be  equal  to  the  numbers  of  people  they  added  to  the  confederacy ;  while  the  smaller 
ones  declared  against  a  union,  if  they  did  not  retain  an  equal  vote  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  That  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  bring  the  parties  together,  as,  should  we 
sever  from  each  other,  either  no  foreign  power  will  ally  with  us  at  all,  or  the  different  States 
will  form  different  alliances,  and  thus  increase  the  horrors  of  those  scenes  of  civil  war  and 
bloodshed,  which  in  such  a  state  of  separation  and  independence,  would  render  us  a  miserable 
people.  That  our  importance,  our  interests,  our  peace  required  that  we  should  confederate, 
and  that  mutual  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  effect  a  compromise  of  this  difficult  question.  He 
was  of  opinion,  the  smaller  colonies  would  lose  their  rights,  if  they  were  not  in  some  instances 
allowed  an  equal  vote;  and,  therefore,  that  a  discrimination  should  take  place  among  the 
questions  which  would  come  before  Congress.  That  the  smaller  States  should  be  secured  in  aM 
questions  concerning  life  or  liberty,  and  the  greater  ones,  in  all  respecting  property.  He 
therefore,  proposed,  that  in  votes  relating  to  money,  the  voice  of  each  colony  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Franklin  thought,  that  the  votes  should  be  so  proportioned  in  all  cases.  He  took  notice 
that  the  Delaware  counties  had  bound  up  their  delegates  to  disagree  to  this  article.  He  thouicht 
it  a  very  extraordinary  language  to  be  held  by  any  State,  that  they  would  not  confederate  with  us. 
unless  we  would  let  them  dispose  of  our  money.  Certainly,  if  we  vote  equally,  we  ought  to  pay 
equally;  but  the  smaller  States  will  hardly  purchase  the  privilege  at  this  price.  That  had  he 
lived  in  a  State  where  the  representation,  originally  equal,  had  become  unequal  by  time  and 
accident,  he  might  have  submitted  rather  than  disturb  government ;  but  that  we  should  be  very 
wrong  to  set  out  in  this  practice,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  establish  what  is  ri^ht.  That  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  latter  had  made  the  objection  which  the 
smaller  States  now  do ;  but  experience  had  proved  that  no  unfairness  had  ever  been  shown  theni : 
that  their  advocates  had  prognosticated  that  it  would  again  happen,  as  in  times  of  old,  that  the 
whale  would  swallow  Jonas,  but  he  thought  the  prediction  reversed  in  event,  and  that  Jonas  had 
swallowed  the  whale ;  for  the  Scotch  had  in  fact  got  possession  of  the  government,  and  gave  laws 
to  the  English.  He  reprobated  the  original  agreement  of  Congress  to  vote  by  colonies,  and, 
therefore,  was  for  their  voting,  in  all  cases,  according  to  the  number  of  taxables. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  opposed  every  alteration  of  the  article.  All  men  admit  that  a  confederacy 
is  necessary.  Should  the  idea  get  abroad  that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  union  amon^  us.  it  will 
damp  the  minds  of  the  people,  diminish  the  glory  of  our  struggle,  and  lessen  its  importance 
because  it  will  open  to  our  view  future  prospects  of  war  and  dissension  among  ourselves.  If  an 
cfiual  vote  be  refused,  the  smaller  States  will  become  vassals  to  the  larger;  and  all  experienct? 
lias  shown  that  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  free  States  are  the  most  enslaved.  He  instanced 
the  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  the  provinces  of  Rome.  He  observed  that  foreign  powers,  discoveries 
this  blemish,  would  make  it  a  handle  for  disengaging  the  smaller  States  from  so  unectual  a 
confederacy.  That  the  colonies  should  in  fact  be  considered  as  individuals;  and  that,  as  stxcb, 
in  all  disputes,  they  should  have  an  equal  vote ;  that  they  are  now  collected  as  indivtdaa:& 
making  a  bargain  with  each  other,  and,  of  course,  had  a  right  to  vote  as  individuals.  That  in 
the  East  India  Company  they  voted  by  persons,  and  not  by  their  proportion  of  stock.  That  the 
l^elgic  confederacy  voted  by  provinces.  That  in  questions  of  war  the  smaller  States  were  as 
much  interested  as  the  larger,  and  therefore,  should  vote  equally;  and  indeed,  that  the  lari^rr 
States  were  more  likely  to  bring  war  on  the  confederacy,  in  proportion  as  their  frontier  was  naorr 
extensive.  He  admitted  that  equality  of  representation  was  an  excellent  principle,  but  then  t 
must  be  of  things  which  are  co-ordinate;  that  is,  of  things  similar,  and  of  the  same  nature  :  th-t 
nothing  relating  to  individuals  could  ever  come  before  Congress ;  nothing  but  what  woii!  i 
respect  colonies.  He  distinguished  between  an  incorporating  and  a  federal  union.  Tl»e  nnu- 
of  England  was  an  incorporating  one;  yet  Scotland  had  suffered  by  that  union;  for  that  i» 
inhabitants  were  drawn  from  it  by  the  hopes  of  places  and  employments :  nor  was  it  an  instance 
of  equality  of  representation ;  because,  while  Scotland  was  allowed  nearly  a  thirteenth  of  rr^ 
-•ntation,  they  were  to  pay  only  one-fortieth  of  the  land  tax.     He  expressed  his  hopes,   that    & 

present  enlightened  state  of  men's  minds,  we  might  expect  a  lasting  confederacy,    if  j^  ^^ 

dcd  on   fair  principles. 
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miJd  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection :  that  the  men  of 
our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President,  Uian  the  solid  right  of  inno- 
cence, the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  Commonwealth  does,  therefore, 
call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  arc  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  compact  And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether  general 
or  particular.  And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  wilf  be  exposed  to  no  dangers 
by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own.  That  they  will  concur  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount 
to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all 
powers  whatsoever :  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
merely  in  the  cases  made  Federal  {casus  foederis)  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made, 
not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the 
form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will, 
and  not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take 
measures  of  its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  communicate  by  writing  or  personal 
conferences,  at  any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  appointed 
by  any  one  or  more  co-States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them ;  and  that  they  lay  their  pro- 
ceeding before  the  next  session  of  Assembly. — ^iz,  464.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  1189.    (1798.) 
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A  BILL  FOB  BSTABLISHZNG  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Section  i.  Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on  their  own  wil'. 
but  follow  involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created 
ihe  mind  free,  and  manifested  His  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  making  it  altogether 
insusceptible  of  restraint :  that  ail  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burthens, 
or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  ^ 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to 
do,  but  to  exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason  alone :  that  the  impious  presumption  of  legislature 
and  ruler,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men. 
have  assiuned  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others. 
hath  established  and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  time :  That  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to 
support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfort- 
able liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make 
his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness;  and  is  withdrawing 
from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of  their 
personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremitting  labors  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind,  that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  an^ 
more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry ;  and  therefore  the  proscribing  any  citizen  a> 
unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  office  of 
trust  or  emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving 
him  injudiciously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common  with  his  fellow  c-ti- 
zens,  he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion 
it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldlv  honors  and  emoluments,  tho^ 
who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it;  that  though  indeed  these  are  criminals  who  dy 
not  withstand  such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way. 
that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction: 
that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion,  and  to  restrain 
the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangcrons 
tallacy  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because,  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the.  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  scci:- 
ments  of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own;  that  it  is  time  enough 
for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  principles  break 
out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;  and  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  m-i" 
prevail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  ha5 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict  unless,  by  human  interposition,  disarmed  of  her  natural 
weapons,  free  argument  and  debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely 
to  contradict  them : 

Sect.  ii.  We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  do  enact  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  accour: 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  the^r  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

^ECT.  III.  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  ejected  by  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Asser:- 
hlies,  constituted  with  powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that,  therefore,  to  declare  this  act  to  V 
irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  frfee  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  th> 
rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  here- 
after passed  to  repeal  the  present  or  to  narrow  its  operations,  such  act  will  be  an  infringement 
of  natural  right. — viii,  454-    Ford  ed.,  ii,  237.     (1786.) 
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a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided ;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majoritv, —  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is' no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia, — our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments 
of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ; 
economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faidi ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment.  Thev  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  th^ 
touch-stone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in 
moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  which 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  ^ou  have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough 
in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  dimculties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to 
expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence 
reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled 
him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal 
administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong,  through  defect  of  judgment.  When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional  |  and 
your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all 
its  parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past;  and 
my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad- 
vance, to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work, 
ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  lead 
our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity.-— 
vixi,  I.    Ford  ed„  yni,  i.    (March  4,  z8oi.) 
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defence  ",  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusation, 
without  jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without 
hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also 
of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  *'  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices  auring  good  behavior  *' ;  and  that 
the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced  by 
sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  **.  and  *'  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof",  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution: 
that  words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so  taken 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessarv  subject  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion, at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  reso!ution  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the   several 
States :  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a  common  danger  first  suggested 
a  common  union :  that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those 
specified  in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  States :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxiotis  for  its  preservation : 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  these  States;  and  that,  therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man.  or 
body  of  men  on  earth :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  but,  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of 
the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  {casus  non  foederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits:  that  without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and 
unlimited,  of  whosoever  might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them:  that  nevertheless,  thrs 
Commonwealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  commonicate 
with  them  on  the  subject :  that  with  them  alone  it  is  ,^»oper  to  communicate,  they  alone  beini: 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  it.  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to 
its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  anJ 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified:  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  the<<; 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them ;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  t> 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President, 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  se'e 
record  of  the  transaction :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  ct 
these  States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  maa 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  as^inst 
the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and 
councillors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  t^e 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  hr.i 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  tbou<"  i 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal :  that  the  friendless  al  cr 
has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  fel- 
low, or  rather,  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  its  pT«y ;  that 
these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  dri>« 
these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  govcrr- 
ment,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  "^ 
a  rod  of  iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  .the  men  of  oar  chcKr 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights:  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  i»arent  :^! 
despotism — free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence :  it  is  jealousy  and  r  " 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  f 
trust  with  power :  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  fnrd:er 
our  confidence  may  go;  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedit^ 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  create  1 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits.     Let  him  say  what  the  govcmaie-: 
is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,,  and  thr 
President  of  our  choice  has  assented  to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whoan  xhe 
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mild  spirit  of  otir  country  and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection :  that  the  men  of 
our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  right  of  inno- 
cence, the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.     That  this  Commonwealth  does,  therefore, 
call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  compact    And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether  general 
or  particular.    And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  wilf  be  exposed  to  no  dangers 
by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own.     That  they  will  concur  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount 
to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all 
powers  whatsoever :  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
merely  in  the  cases  made  Federal  {casus  foederis)  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made, 
not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the 
form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will, 
and  not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take 
measures  of  its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  communicate  by  writing  or  personal 
conferences,  at  any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  appointed 
^y  any  one  or  more  co-States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them ;  and  that  they  lay  their  prd^ 
:eeding  before  the  next  session  of  Assembly.— iz,  4^*    Ford  ed,,  vii,  1189.    (1798-) 
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FIB8T  INAUaUBAIi  ADDRBSS 

Maroh  4, 1801 

Friends  and  fellow-citisens : 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first  executive  office  of  our  country,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens  which  is  here  assembled,  to  express  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look  toward  me,  to  declare  a 
sincere  consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious 
and  awful  presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so 
justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful  land;  traversing  all  the  seas 
with  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry;  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power 
and  forget  right;  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye, — when  I  con- 
template these  transcendent  objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this 
beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation, and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Utterly,  indeed,  should 
I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I  here  see  remind  me  that  in  the  other  high 
authorities  provided  bv  our  Constitution  I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  zeal. 
on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties.  To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the 
sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encouragement 
for  that  guidance  and  support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  we 
are  all  embarked,  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion 
and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers,  unused  to  think 
freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think;  but,  this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  announced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will,  of  course,  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.  All.  too. 
will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that,  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable ;  that  the  minority  possess  their  equal 
rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which  would  be  oppression.  Let  ns,  then, 
fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind;  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that 
harmony  and  affection  without  which  liberty  and  even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let 
us  reflect  that  having  banished  from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which  mas- 
kind  so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance 
as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes 
and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the 
billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some  and  less  by  others;  that  this  should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety. 
But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans ;  we  are  all  federalists.  If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let 
them  stand,  undisturbed,  as  montunents  of  the  safety  with  which  error  ot  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that 
a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong;  that  this  Government  is  not  strong  enough.  But 
would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  Government 
which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  ana  visionary  fear  that  this  Govern- 
ment, the  world's  best  hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust  noC  I 
believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  Government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  ore 
where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  woold  meet 
invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannct 
be  trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  government  c: 
others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?  Let  history  answer 
this  question.  ,         ^ ,      *  ^  ^      ,        . 

Let  us,  then,  with  a  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  pnoo- 
pies,  our  attachment  to  our  Union  and  representative  government  Kindly  separated  1^  natnre 
and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe;  too  high>minde>J 
to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  onr 
de^cendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thousandth  generation ;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  eqvul 
right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence 
from  our  fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions,  and  their  sense  of  theas ; 
enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practiced  in  various  forms,  yet  all  *''r 
them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man ;  acknowledging  ar  1 
adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  that  it  delights  in  tic 
happiness  of  man  here,  and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter ;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  myrc 
is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people  ?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizec-^  — 
a  wise  and  frugal  Government,  which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  which  ska' 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and  six' 
not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  stun  of  good  govemiaeat. 
and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  every  thing  Jctt- 
and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  princT?>-^ 
of  our  Government,  and,  consequently,  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administration.  I  «'i' 
.  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle,  bat  n.^ 
all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religtcc^ 
or  political;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  enUngling  alliances  w.t^• 
none:  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  adiR*r'>.- 
trations  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tend<acie» 
the  preservation  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-arckcr^ 
of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  peopk.^-^ 
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a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided ;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majoritv, —  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is' no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism ;  a  well-disciplined  militia, — our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments 
of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ; 
economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by.  juries  impartially  selected.     These  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.    The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment.    Thev  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  th^ 
touch-stone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in 
moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  which 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  ^ou  have  assigned  me.    With  experience  enough 
in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  dimculties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to 
expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.     Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence 
reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled 
him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  eltect  to  the  legal 
administration  of  your  affairs.     I  shall  often  go  wrong,  through  defect  of  judgment.     When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground.    I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional ;  and 
your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all 
its  parts.    The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past;  and 
my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad- 
vance, to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work, 
ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  lead 
our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity.-— 
viii,  I.    Ford  ed.,  viis,  i.    (March  4,  1801.) 
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SBOOND  INAUanBAIi  ADDRBSS 
March  4,1806 

Proceeding,  fellow-citizens,  to  that  Qualification  which  the  Constitution  requires  before 
my  entrance  on  the  charge  again  conferred  upon  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  express  the  deep  sense  I 
entertain  of  this  new  proof  of  confidence  from  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  it  inspires  me  so  to  conduct  myself  as  may  best  satisfy  their  just  expectations. 

On  taking  this  station,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  declared  the  principles  on  which  I  believed 
it  my  duty  to  administer  the  affairs  of  our  commonwealth.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have, 
on  every  occasion,  acted  up  to  that  declaration,  according  to  its  obvious  import,  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  every  candid  mind. 

In  the  transaction  of  your  foreign  affairs,  we  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  those  with  which  we  have  the  most  important  relations.  We 
have  done  them  justice  on  all  occasions,  favor  where  favor  was  lawful,  and  cherished  mutual 
interests  and  intercourse  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  We  are  firmly  convinced,  and  we  act  on 
that  conviction,  that  with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  our  interests  soundly  calculated,  will 
ever  be  found  inseparable  from  our  moral  duties;  and  history  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that 
a  just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word,  when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others. 

At  home,  fellow-citizens,  you  best  know  whether  we  have  done  well  or  ill.  The  suppres- 
sion of  unnecessary  offices,  of  useless  establishments  and  expenses,  enabled  us  to  discontinue 
our  internal  taxes.  These,  covering  our  land  with  officers,  and  opening  our  doors  to  their  intru- 
sions, had  already  bes^un  that  process  of  domiciliary  vexation,  which,  once  entered,  is  scarcely 
to  be  restrained  from  reaching,  successively,  every  article  of  produce  and  property.  If,  among 
these  taxes  some  minor  ones  fell  which  had  not  been  inconvenient,  it  was  because  their  amoimt 
would  not  have  paid  the  officers  who  collected  them,  and  because,  if  they  had  any  merit,  the 
State  authorities  might  adopt  them  instead  of  others  less  approved. 

The  remaining  revenue^  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  is  paid  cheerfully  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  domestic  comforts.  Being  collected  on  our  seaboard 
and  frontiers  only,  and  incorporated  with  the  transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may 
be  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  laborer, 
ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  of  the  United  States?  These  contributions  enable  us  to  support  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Government;  to  fulfil  contracts  with  foreign  nations;  to  extinguish 
the  native  right  of  soil  within  our  limits;  to  extend  those  limits;  and  to  apply  such  a  surplus 
to  our  public  debts  as  places  at  a  short  day  their  final  redemption;  and,  that  redemption  once 
effected,  the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may,  by  a  just  repartition  among  the  States,  and  a  cor- 
responding amendment  of  the  Constitution,  be  applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers,  canals,  roads^ 
arts,  manufactures,  education,  and  other  great  objects,  within  each  State.  In  time  of  war,  if  in- 
justice by  ourselves  or  others  must  sometimes  produce  war.  increased,  as  the  same  revenue 
will  be  increased  by  population  and  consumption,  and  aidea  by  other  resources  reserved  for 
that  crisis,  it  may  meet,  within  the  year  all  the  expenses  of  the  year,  without  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  future  generations,  by  burdening  them  with  the  debts  of  the  past.  War  will  then 
be  but  a  suspension  of  useful  works;  and  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace,  a  return  to  the  progress 
of  improvement 

I  have  said,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  income  reserved  had  enabled  ils  to  extend  our  limits; 
but  that  extension  may  possibly  pay  for  itself  before  we  are  called  on.  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
may  keep  down  the  accruing  interest;  in  all  events,  it  will  repay  the  advances  we  have  made.  I 
know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has  been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  appre- 
hension that  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  would  endanger  its  union.  But  who  can  limit  the 
extent  to  which  the  federative  principle  may  operate  effectively?  The  larger  our  association, 
the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local  passions ;  and,  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better  that  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children,  than  by  strangers 
of  another  family?  With  which  shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in  harmony  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse ? 

In  matters  of  religion,  I  have  considered  that  its  free  exercise  is  placed  by  the  Consti- 
tution independent  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government.  I  have  therefore  undertaken. 
on  no  occasion,  to  prescribe  the  religious  exercises  suited  to  it,  but  have  left  them  as  the  Con- 
stitution found  them,  under  the  direction  and  discipline  of  State  and  Church  authorities  acknowl- 
edged by  the  several  religious  societies. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  countries  I  have  regarded  with  the  commiseration 
their  history  inspires.  Endowed  with  the  faculties  and  the  rights  of  men,  breathing  an  ardent 
love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  occupying  a  country  which  left  them  no  desire  but  to 
be  undisturbed,  the  stream  of  overflowing  population  from  other  regions  directed  itself  on  these 
shores.  Without  power  to  divert,  or  habits  to  contend  against,  they  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  current,  or  driven  before  it.  Now  reduced  within  limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter 
state,  humanity  enjoins  us  to  teach  them  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts,  to  encourage  them 
to  that  industry  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  in  existence,  and  to 
prepare  them,  in  time,  for  that  state  of  society  which  to  bodily  comforts  adds  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  and  morals.  We  have,  therefore,  liberally  furnished  them  with  the  implements 
of  husbandry  and  household  use;  we  have  placed  among  them  instructors  in  the  arts  of  first 
necessity;  and  they  are  covered  with  the  xgis  of  the  law  against  aggressors  from  amoncr  oiar> 
selves. 

But  the  endeavors  to  enlighten  them  on  the  fate  which  awaits  their  present  course  of  life, 
to  induce  them  to  exercise  their  reason,  follow  its  dictates,  and  change  their  pursuits  with 
the  change  of  circumstances,  have  powerful  obstacles  to  encounter.  They  are  combated  S 
the  habits  of  their  bodies,  prejudice  of  their  minds,  ignorance,  pride,  and  tbe  influence  c* 
interested  and  crafty  individuals  among  them,  who  feel  themselves  something  in  Hie  pre^r" 
order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become  nothing  in  any  other.  These  persons  inculcate  a  s^rrt 
monious  reverence  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors;  that  whatsoever  they  did  must  be  6c&f 
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through  all  time ;  that  reason  is  a  false  ^ide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsel  in  their  phys- 
ical, moral,  or  political  conditions,  is  perilous  innovation ;  that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their 
Creator  made  them — ignorance  bein^  safetv,  and  knowledge  full  of  danger.  In  short,  my 
friends,  among  them  is  seen  the  action  and  counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry.  They, 
too,  have  their  anti-philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in  keeping  things  in  their  present  state, 
who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  faculties  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over 
the  duty  of  improving  our  reason  and  obeying  its  mandates. 

In  giving  these  outlines,  I  do  not  mean,  fellow-citizens,  to  arrogate  to  myself  the  merit 
of  the  measures ;  that  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  reflecting  character  of  our  citizens  at 
large,  who,  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  influence  and  strengthen  the  public  measures. 
It  is  due  to  the  sound  discretion  with  which  they  select  from  among  themselves  those  to  whom 
they  confide  the  legislative  duties.  It  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  characters  thus 
selected,  who  iay  the  foundations  of  public  happiness  in  wholesome  laws,  the  execution  of 
which  alone  remains  for  others.  And  it  is  due  to  the  able  and  faithful  auxiliaries  whose 
patriotism   has    associated    with    me    in    the    executive    functions. 

During  this  course  of  administration,  and  in  order  to  disturb  it,  the  artillery  of  the  press 
has  been  levelled  against  us,  charged  with  whatsoever  its  licentiousness  could  devise  or  dare. 
'Ihesc  abuses  of  an  institution  so  important  to  freedom  and  science  are  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  lessen  its  usefulness  and  to  sap  its  safety.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
been  corrected  by  the  wholesome  punishments  reserved  and  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  against  falsehood  and  defamation;  but  public  duties  more  urgent  press  on  the  time  of 
public  servants,  and  the  offenders  have  therefore  been  left  to  find  their  pupishment  in  the  public 
indignation. 

Nor  was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an  experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully 
made,  whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth?  Whether  a  government,  conducting  itself  in  the  true  spirit  of  its 
constitution,  with  zeal  and  purity,  and  doing  no  act  which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole 
world  should  witness,  can  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  defamation?  The  experiment 
has  been  tried.  You  have  witnessed  the  scene.  Our  fellow-citizens  have  looked  on  cool  and 
collected.  They  saw  the  latent  source  from  which  these  outrages  proceeded.  They  gathered 
around  their  public  functionaries;  and,  when  the  Constitution  called  them  to  the  decision 
by  suffrage,  they  pronounced  their  verdict,  honorable  to  those  who  had  served  them,  and  con- 
solatory to  the  friend  of  man,  who  believes  he  may  be  intrusted  with  his  own  affairs. 

No  inference  is  here  intended  that  the  laws  provided  by  the  State  against  false  and  de- 
famatory publications  should  not  be  enforced.  He  who  has  time,  renders  a  service  to  public 
morals  and  public  tranquillity  in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the  salutary  coercions  of  the  law. 
But  the  experiment  is  noted  to  prove  that,  since  truth  and  reason  have  maintained  their  ground 
against  false  opinions,  in  league  with  false  facts,  the  press,  confined  to  truth,  needs  no  other 
legal  restraint.  The  public  judgment  will  correct  false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a  full 
hearing  of  all  parties;  and  no  other  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  inestimable  liberty 
of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentiousness.  If  there  be  still  improprieties  which  this 
rule  would  not  restrain,  its  supplement  must  be  sought  in  the  censorship  of  public  opinion. 

Contemplating  the  union  of  sentiment  now  manifested  so  generally,  as  auguring  harmony 
and  happiness  to  our  future  course,  I  offer  to  our  country  sincere  congratulations.  With 
those,  too,  not  yet  rallied  to  the  same  point,  the  disposition  to  do  so  is  gaining  strength. 
Facts  are  piercing  through  the  veil  drawn  over  them ;  and  our  doubting  brethren  will  at  length 
(ee  that  tne  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  with  whom  they  cannot  yet  resolve  to  act,  as  to 
>rincip1e8  and  measures,  think  as  they  think,  and  desire  what  they  desire;  that  our  wish,  as 
veil  as  theirs,  is,  that  the  public  efforts  may  be  directed  honestiv  to  the  public  good,  that 
>eace  be  cultivated,  civil  and  religious  liberty  unassailed,  law  and  order  preserved,  equality 
>f  rights  maintained,  and  that  state  of  property,  equal  or  unequal,  which  results  to  every  man 
rom  his  own  industry,  or  that  of  his  father  s.  When  satisfied  of  these  views,  it  is  not  in  human 
ature  that  they  should  not  approve  and  support  them.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  cherish  them 
rith  patient  affection;  let  us  do  them  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  in  all  competitions  of 
itcrest. — and  we  need  not  doubt  that  truth,  reason,  and  their  own  interests,  will  at  length 
revail — ^will  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  their  country,  and  will  complete  their  entire  union 
f  opinion  which  gives  to  a  nation  the  blessing  of  harmony,  and  the  benefit  of  all  its  strength. 
I  shall  now  enter  on  the  duties  to  which  my  fellow-citizens  have  again  called  me,  and 
lall  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  those  principles  which  they  have  approved.  I  fear  not  that  any 
lotives  of  interest  may  lead  me  astray.  I  am  sensible  of  no  passion  which  could  seduce  me, 
nowinsly,  from  the  path  of  justice;  but  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  the  limits 
r  my  ovirn  understanding,  will  produce  errors  of  judgment  sometimes  injurious  to  your  in- 
rests.  I  shall  need,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  I  have  heretofore  experienced,  the 
ant  of  it  will  certainly  not  lessen  with  increasing  years.  I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that 
!?in^  in  whose  hands  we  are :  who  led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land, 
id  planted  them  in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  who  has 
vered  our  infancy  with  His  providence,  and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom  and  power;  and  to 
fiose  goodness  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  supplications,  that  He  will  so  enlighten  the  minds 
your  servants,  guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  their  measures,  that  whatsoever  they  do 
all  result  in  your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace,  friendship,  and  approbation  of  all 
tions. — ^viiS,  40.    Fow)  £D.,  viii,  341.     (March  4,  1805.) 
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ADDRBSS  OF  THS  GBNHRAL  ASSBMBIiT  OF  VIRGINIA 


The  "  Valedictory  Address  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir^nia  ",  wfadch  was  agreed  to  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1809,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Jefferson  was  hfiid 
by  his  party,  and  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  retired  from  the  Presidency. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

''Sir. — The  General  Assembly  of  your  native  State  cannot  close  their  session,  without 
acknowledging  your  services  in  the  office  which  you  are  just  about  to  lay  down,  and  bidding 
you  a  respectful  and  affectionate  farewell. 

"  We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  administration  conducted  on  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism;  for  pomp  and  state  laid  aside;  patronage  discarded; 'internal  taxes 
abolished ;  a  host  of  superfluous  officers  disbanded ;  the  monarchic  maxim  that  '  a  national  debt 
is  a  national  blessing',  renounced,  and  more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged; 
the  native  right  to  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our  national  domain  extinguished; 
and,  without  the  guilt  or  calamities  of  conquest,  a  vast  and  fertile  region  added  to  our  country, 
far  more  extensive  than  her  original  possessions,  bringing  along  with  it  the  Mississippi  and 
the  port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  land  itself,  a  source  of  permanent  and  almost  inexhaustible  revenue.  These  are  points  in 
your  administration  which  the  historian  will  not  fail  to  seize,  to  expand,  and  teach  posterity 
to  dwell  upon  with  dflight.  Nor  will  he  forget  our  peace  with  the  civilized  world,  preserved 
through  a  season  of  uncommon  difficulty  and  trial ;  the  good  will  cultivated  with  the  unfortunate 
aborigines  of  our  country,  and  the  civilization  humanely  extended  among  them;  the  lesson 
taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  that  we  have  the  means  of  chastising  their 
piratical  encroachments,  and  awing  them  into  justice;  and  that  theme,  on  which,  above  all 
others,  the  historic  genius  will  hang  with  rapture,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  pre- 
served inviolate,  without  which  genius  and  science  are  given  to  man  in  vain. 

"In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  administered  the  government,  we  see  only  the 
continuation  and  maturity  of  the  same  virtues  and  abilities,  which  drew  upon  you  in  your 
youth  the  resentment  of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  brilliant  and  happy  moment  of  your  resist- 
ance to  foreign  tyranny,  until  the  present  day,  we  mark  with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the 
same  uniform,  consistent  character,  the  same  warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  liberty  and  the 
Republic,  the  same  Roman  love  of  your  country,  her  rights,  her  peace,  her  honor,  her  pros- 
perity. 

*'  How  blessed  will  be  the  retirement  into  which  you  are  about  to  go !  How  deservedly 
blessed  will  it  be !  For  you  carry  with  you  the  richest  of  all  rewards,  the  recollection  of  a  life 
well  spent  in  the  service  of  your  country,  and  proofs  the  most  decisive,  of  the  love,  the  gratitude, 
the  veneration  of  your  countrymen. 

"  That  your  retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has  been  virtuous  and  useful ;  that 
our  youth  may  see,  in  the  blissful  close  of  your  days,  an  additional  inducement  to  form  them- 
selves on  yotu*  model,  is  the  devout  and  earnest  prayer  of  your  fellow-citizens  who  compose  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia." — Rayner's  Life  of  Jeiferson,  p.  494* 
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ADDRBSS  TO  THB  INHABITANTS  OF  ATiBWM  ART.W  OO^  IN  VIBOINIA 

Retorning  to  the  scenes  of  my  birth  and  early  life,  to  the  society  of  those  with  whom  I 
was  raised,  and  who  have  been  ever  dear  to  me,  I  receive,  fellow-crtizens  and  neighbors,  with 
inexpressible  pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me.     Long  absent  on 
duties  which  the  history  of  a  wonderful  era  made  incumbent  on  those  called  to  them,  'the  pomp, 
the  turmoil,  the  bustle  and  splendor  of  office ;  have  drawn  but  deeper  sighs  for  the  tranquil  and 
irresponsible  occupations  of  private  life,  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  affectionate  intercourse  with 
you,  my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  the  endearments  of  family  love,  which  nature  has  given 
us  all,  as  the  sweetner  of  everv  hotu*.     For  these  I  gladly  lay  down  the  distressing  burthen  of 
power,  and  seek,  with  my  fellow-citizens,   repose   and  safety  under  tJie  watchfm   cares,   the 
labors  and  perplexities  of  younger  and  abler  minds.     The  anxieties  you  express  to  administer 
to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves,  confer  that  happiness ;  and  the  measure  will  be  complete, 
if  any  endeavors  to  fulfil  my  duties  in  the  several  public  stations  to  which  I  have  been  called, 
have  obtained  for  me  the  approbation  of  my  country.     The  part  which  I  have  acted  on  the 
theatre  of  public  life,  has  been  before  them;  and  to  their  sentence  I  submit  it;  but  the  testi- 
mony of  my  native  county,  of  the  individuals  who  have  known  me  in  private  life,  to  my  con- 
duct in  its  various  duties  and  relations,  is  the  more  grateful,  as  proceeding  from   eye-wit- 
nesses and  observers,  from  triers  of  the  vicinage.     Of  you,  then»  my  neighbors,  I  may  ask,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  "whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded?     Whom  have  I 
oppressed,  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith"?    On  your 
verdict  I  rest  with  conscious  security.     Your  wishes  for  my  happiness  are  received  with  just 
sensibility,  and  I  offer  sincere  prayers  for  your  own  welfare  and  prosperity. — To  the  Inhabit- 
ants OP  Albemaru  County^  Va.    v,  439.    Ford  ed.^  ix,  250.   (M.,  April  3,  2809.) 
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DBOIiABATION  AKD  PBOTBST  OF  THB  OOMMONW1IAI.TH  OF  VntGINIA^ 

We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  on  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  thereof, 
do  declare  as  follows: 

The  States  of  North  America  which  confederated  to  establish  their  independence  of  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Virginia  was  one,  became,  on  that  acquisition  free 
and  independent  States,  and  as  such,  authorized  to  constitute  governments,  each  for  itself,  in 
such  form  as  it  thought  best. 

They  entered  into  a  compact  (which  is  called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America),  by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  in  a  single  government  as  to  their  relations  with 
each  other,  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  to  certain  other  articles  particularly  specified. 
They  retained  at  the  same  time,  each  to  itself,  the  other  rights  of  independent  government, 
comprehending  mainly  their  domestic  interests. 

For  the  administration  of  their  Federal  branch,  they  agreed  to  appoint,  in  conjunction, 
a  distinct  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  in  the  manner  settled  in 
that  compact;  while  to  each,  severally,  and  of  course  remained  its  original  right  of  appoint- 
ing, each  for  itself,  a  separate  set  ot  functionaries,  lep^islative,  executive  and  judiciary,  also, 
for  administering  the  domestic  branch  of  their  respective  governments. 

These  two  sets  of  officers,  each  independent  of  the  other,  constitute  thus  a  whole  of  gov- 
ernment, for  each  State  separately;  the  powers  ascribed  to  the  one,  as  specifically  made 
federal,  exercised  over  the  whole,  the  residuary  powers,  retained  to  the  other,  exercisable  ex- 
clusively over  its  particular  State,  foreign  herein,  each  to  the  others,  as  they  were  before  the 
original  compact. 

To  this  construction  of  government  and  distribution  of  its  powers,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  does  religiously  and  affectionately  adhere,  opposing,  with  equal  fidelity  and  firmness, 
the  usurpation  of  either  set  of  functionaries  of  the  rightful  powers  of  the  other. 

But  the  Federal  branch  has  assumed  in  some  cases,  and  claimed  in  others,  a  right  of 
enlarging  its  own  powers  by  constructions,  inferences,  and  indefinite  deductions  from  those 
directly  given,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare  to  be  usurpations  of  the  powers  retained  to 
the  independent  branches,  mere  interpolations  into  the  compact,  and  direct  infractions  of  it. 

They  claim,  for  example,  and  have  commenced  the  exercise  of  a  right  to  construct  roads, 
open  canals,  and  effect  other  internal  improvements  within  the  territories  and  jurisdictions  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  several  States,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare  has  not  been  given 
to  that  branch  by  the  constitutional  compact,  but  remains  to  each  State  among  its  domestic 
and  unalienated  powers,  exercisable  within  itself  and  by  its  domestic  authorities  alone. 

This  Assembly  does  further  disavow  and  declare  to  be  most  false  and  unfounded,  the 
doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  authorzing  its  Federal  branch  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  has  given  them  thereby  a  power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think, 
or  pretend,  would  promote  the  general  welfare,  which  construction  would  make  that,  of  itself, 
a  complete  government,  without  limitation  of  powers;  but  that  the  plain  sense  and  obvious 
meaning  Mere,  that  they  might  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by  the 
various  acts  of  power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no  others. 

Nor  is  it  admitted,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  people  of  these  States,  by  not  investing 
their  Federal  branch  with  all  the  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  have  denied  to  them- 
selves any  which  may  effect  that  purpose;  since,  in  the  distribution  of  these  means  they  have 
given  to  that  branch  those  which  belong  to  its  department,  and  to  the  States  have  reserved 
separately  the  residue  which  belong  to  them  separately.  And  thus  by  the  organization  of  the 
two  branches  taken  together,  have  completely  secured  the  first  object  of  human  association, 
the  full  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  reserved  to  themselves  all  the  faculties  of  multi- 
plying their  own  blessings. 

Whilst  the  General  Assembly  thus  declares  the  rights  retained  by  the  States,  rights  which 
they  have  never  yielded,  and  which  this  State  will  never  voluntarily  yield,  they  do  not  mean 
to  raise  the  banner  of  dissatisfaction,  or  of  separation  from  their  sister  States,  co-parties  with 
themselves  to  this  compact.  They  know  and  value  too  highly  the  blessings  of  their  Union  as  to 
foreign  nations  and  questions  arising  among  themselves,  to  consider  every  infraction  as 
to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  respect  too  affectionately  the  opinions  of  those  pos- 
sessing the  same  rights  under  the  same  instrument,  to  make  every  difference  of  construction 
a  ground  of  immediate  rupture.  They  would,  indeed,  consi<}er  such  a  rupture  as  among  the 
greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  them;  but  not  the  greatest.  There  is  yet  one  greater, 
submission  to  a  government  of  unlimited  powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope  of  avoiding  this 
shall  have  become  absolutely  desperate,  that  further  forbearance  could  not  be  indulged.  Should 
a  majority  of  the  co-parties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  expectation  and  hope  of  this  Assem- 
bly, prefer,  at  this  time,  acquiescence  in  these  assumptions  of  power  by  the  Federal  member  of 
the  government,  we  will  be  patient  and  suffer  much,  under  the  confidence  that  time,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  consequences  in  which  that  usurpation  will  involve 
us  all.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  breast  with  them,  rather  than  separate  from  them,  every 
misfortune,  save  that  only  of  living  under  a  government  of  unlimited  powers.  We  owe 
every  other  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  to  our  federal  brethren,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  to  pursue 
with  temper  and  with  perseverance  the  great  experiment  which  shall  prove  that  man  is  capable 
of  living  in  society,  governing  itself  by  laws  self-imposed,  and  securing  to  its  members  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  peace ;  and  further  to  show,  that  even  when  the  govem- 

•  This  paper  was  entitled  by  Jefferson,  "  The  Solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  on  the  violations  of 
them  .  Jefferson  sent  it  to  Madison  in  December,  1825;  with  an  explanatory  letter  (vii.  Aax,  PORD  ED.,  x,  ruSS 
in  which  he  said  :  "  It  may  intimidate  the  wavering:.  It  may  break  the  western  coalition,  by  offering  the 
same  thing  in  a  different  form.  It  will  be  viewed  with  favor  in  contrast  with  the  Georgia  opposition,  and 
fear  of  strengthening  that  It  will  be  an  example  of  a  temperate  mode  of  opposition  In  lutnre  and  similar 
cases."— Editor. 
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ment  of  its  choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency  to  degeneracy,  we  are  not  at  once  to  despair  but 
that  the  will  and  the  watchfulness  of  its  sounder  parts  will  reform  its  aberrations,  recall  it  to 
original  and  legitimate  principles,  and  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of  self-govern- 
ment    And  these  are  the  objects  of  this  Declaration  and  Protest. 

Supposing,  then,  that  it  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  some  of  its  co-States  seem 
to  think,  that  the  power  of  making  roads  and  canals  should  be  added  to  those  directly  given 
to  the  Federal  branch,  as  more  likely  to  be  systematically  and  beneficially  directed,  than  by  the 
independent  action  of  the  several  States,  this  Commonwealth,  from  respect  to  these  opinions, 
and  a  desire  of  conciliation  with  its  co-States,  will  consent,  in  concurrence  with  them^  to  make 
this  addition,  provided  it  be  done  regularly  by  an  amendment  of  the  compact,  in  the  way 
established  by  that  instrument,  and  provided  also,  it  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  abuses, 
compromises,  and  corrupt  practices,  not  only  of  possible,  but  of  probable  occurrence. 

And  as  a  further  pledge  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  attachment  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
the  Union  of  the  whole,  so  far  as  has  been  consented  to  by  the  compact  called  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America  '  (constructed  according  to  the  plain  and  ordinary 
meaning  of  its  language,  to  the  common  intendment  of  the  time,  and  of  t&ose  who  framed 
it) ;  to  give  also  to  all  parties  and  authorities,  time  for  reflection  and  consideration,  whether, 
under  a  temperate  view  of  the  possible  consequences,  and  especially  of  the  constant  obstruc- 
t  ons  which  an  equivocal  majority  must  ever  expect  to  meet,  they  will  still  prefer  the  assump- 
tion of  this  power  rather  than  its  acceptance  from  the  free  will  of  their  constituents;  and  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  meanwhile,  we  proceed  to  make  it  the  duty  of  our  citizens,  until  the 
Legislature  shall  otherwise  and  ultimately  decide,  to  acquiesce  under  those  acts  of  the  Federal 
branch  of  our  government  which  we  have  declared  to  be  usurpations,  and  against  which,  in 
point  of  right,  we  do  protest  as  null  and  void,  and  never  to  be  quoted  as  precedents  of  right. 

We,  therefore,  do  enact,  and  Be  It  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  all 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  persons  and  authorities  within  the  same,  shall  pay  full 
obedience  at  all  times  to  the  acts  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  construction  of  post  roads,  making  canals  of  navigation,  and 
maintaining  the  same  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  as  if  said  acts  were 
totidem  verbis,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonvcalth.— iz,  496.  Ford  sd.,  x,  349. 
(Dec.  34,  1825.) 
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DBOLABATION  AND  PBOTBST  OF  THB  OOMMONWBAIjTH  OF  VntQINIA^ 

We.  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  on  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  thereof 
do  declare  as  follows:  ' 

The  States  of  North  America  which  confederated  to  establish  their  independence  of  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Virginia  was  one,  became,  on  that  acquisition  free 
and  independent  States,  and  as  such,  authorized  to  constitute  governments,  each  for  itself  in 
such  form  as  it  thought  best.  ' 

They  entered  into  a  compact  (which  is  called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America),  by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  in  a  single  government  as  to  their  relations  with 
each  other,  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  to  certain  other  articles  particularly  specified. 
They  retained  at  the  same  time,  each  to  itself,  the  other  righu  of  independent  government, 
comprehending  mainly  their  domestic  interests.  ^ 

For  the  administration  of  their  Federal  branch,  they  agreed  to  appoint,  in  conjunction 
a  distinct  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  in  &e  manner  settled  iii 
that  compact;  while  to  each,  severally,  and  of  course  remained  its  original  right  of  appoint- 
ing, each  for  itself,  a  separate  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  also 
for  administering  the  domestic  branch  of  their  respective  governments. 

These  two  sets  of  officers,  each  independent  of  the  other,  constitute  thus  a  whole  of  gov- 
ernment, for  each  State  separately;  the  powers  ascribed  to  the  one,  as  specifically  made 
federal,  exercised  over  the  whole,  the  residuary  powers,  retained  to  the  other,  exercisable  ex- 
clusively over  its  particular  State,  foreign  herein,  each  to  the  others,  as  they  were  before  the 
original  compact. 

To  this  construction  of  government  and  distribution  of  its  powers,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  does  religiously  and  affectionately  adhere,  opposing,  with  equal  fidelity  and  firmness, 
the  usurpation  of  either  set  of  functionaries  of  the  rightful  powers  of  the  other. 

But  the  Federal  branch  has  assumed  in  some  cases,  and  claimed  in  others,  a  right  of 
enlarging  its  own  powers  by  constructions,  inferences,  and  indefinite  deductions'  from  those 
directly  given,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare  to  be  usurpations  of  the  powers  retained  to 
the  independent  branches,  mere  interpolations  into  the  compact,  and  direct  infractions  of  it 

They  claim,  for  example,  and  have  commenced  the  exercise  of  a  right  to  construct  roads 
open  canals,  and  effect  other  internal  improvements  within  the  territories  and  jurisdictions  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  several  States,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare  has  not  been  siveo 
to  that  branch  by  the  constitutional  compact,  but  remains  to  each  State  among  its  domestic 
and  unalienated  powers,  exercisable  w^ithm  itself  and  by  its  domestic  authorities  alone. 

This  Assembly  does  further  disavow  and  declare  to  be  most  false  and  unfounded,  the 
doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  authorzing  its  Federal  branch  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  duties 
imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  geno-al  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  has  given  them  thereby  a  power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think 
or  pretend,  would  promote  the  general  welfare,  which  construction  would  make  that,  of  itself' 
a  complete  government,  without  limitation  of  powers;  but  that  the  plain  sense  and  obvious 
meaning  Mere,  that  they  might  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by  the 
various  acts  of  power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no  others. 

Nor  is  it  admitted,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  people  of  these  States,  by  not  investing 
their  Federal  branch  with  all  the  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  have  denied  to  them- 
selves any  which  may  effect  that  purpose ;  since,  in  the  distribution  of  these  means  they  have 
given  to  that  branch  those  which  belong  to  its  department,  and  to  the  Sutes  have  reserved 
separately  the  residue  which  belong  to  them  separately.  And  thus  by  the  organization  of  the 
two  branches  taken  together,  have  completely  secured  the  first  object  of  human  association 
the  full  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  reserved  to  themselves  all  the  faculties  of  mohi^ 
plying  their  own  blessings. 

Whilst  the  General  Assembly  thus  declares  the  rights  retained  by  the  States  rights  which 
they  have  never  yielded,  and  which  this  State  will  never  voluntarily  yield,  they' do  not  mean 
to  raise  the  banner  of  dissatisfaction,  or  of  separation  from  their  sister  States,  co-parties  with 
themselves  to  this  compact.  They  know  and  value  too  highly  the  blessings  of  their  Union  as  to 
foreign  nations  and  questions  arising  among  themselves,  to  consider  every  infraction  as 
to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  respect  too  affectionately  the  opinions  of  those  pos- 
sessing the  same  rights  under  the  same  instrument,  to  make  every  difference  of  constra^^ 
a  ground  of  immediate  rupture.  They  would,  indeed,  consider  such  a  rupture  as  amons  the 
greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  them;  but  not  the  greatest.  There  is  yet  one  greater 
submission  to  a  government  of  unlimited  powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope  of  avoiding  this 
shall  have  become  absolutely  desperate,  that  further  forbearance  could  not  be  indulged,  ^lould 
a  majority  of  the  co-parties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  expectation  and  hope  of  this  Assem- 
bly, prefer,  at  this  time,  acquiescence  in  these  assumptions  of  power  by  the  Federal  member  of 
the  government,  we  will  be  patient  and  suffer  much,  under  the  confidence  that  time,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  consequences  in  which  that  usurpation  will  involve 
us  all.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  breast  with  them,  rather  than  separate  from  them  everr 
misfortune,  save  that  only  of  living  under  a  government  of  unlimited  powers.  VVc  owe 
every  other  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  to  our  federal  brethren,  and  to  the  world  at  large  to  imrsiie 
with  temper  and  with  perseverance  the  great  experiment  which  shall  prove  that  man  is  c^aaUe 
of  living  in  society,  governing  itself  by  laws  self-imposed,  and  securing  to  its  membersthe 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  peace;  and  further  to  show,  that  even  when  the  govern- 

*  „ .•  T^i»  P*Pf;  ^8  entitled  by  Jefferson,  "The  Solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Commonw^aJih 
of  Virginia,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  and  on  the  xiolatio^c' 
^**®"l.  •  J^"®^^^'*  ®?5Vl**  ^^  Madison  m  December,  1825,'  with  an  explanatory  letter  (vii,  am.  Ford  ed.,  «  ^' 
m  which  he.said  :  "  It  may  intimidate  the  wavering.  It  may  break  the  western  obalitlon,  by  offSii  Jfc 
same  thing  ma  different  form.  It  will  be  viewed  with  favof  in  contrast  with  the  Georgii  oppSSoSf  i^ 
fear  of  strengthening  that.    It  will  be  an  example  of  a  temperate  mode  of  opposition  inluture  and  iSoi^Ar 
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ment  of  its  choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency  to  degeneracy,  we  are  not  at  once  to  despair  but 
that  the  will  and  the  watchfulness  of  its  sounder  parts  will  reform  its  aberrations,  recall  it  to 
original  and  legitimate  principles,  and  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of  self-govern- 
ment.   And  these  are  the  objects  of  this  Declaration  and  Protest 

Supposing,  then,  that  it  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  some  of  its  co-States  seem 
to  think,  that  the  power  of  making  roads  and  canals  should  be  added  to  those  directly  given 
to  the  Federal  branch,  as  more  likely  to  be  systematically  and  beneficially  directed,  than  by  the 
independent  action  of  the  several  States,  this  Commonwealth,  from  respect  to  these  opinions, 
and  a  desire  of  conciliation  with  its  co-States,  will  consent,  in  concurrence  with  them,  to  make 
this  addition,  provided  it  be  done  regularly  by  an  amendment  of  the  compact,  in  tJie  way 
established  by  that  instrument,  and  provided  also,  it  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  abuses, 
compromises,  and  corrupt  practices,  not  only  of  possible,  but  of  probable  occurrence. 

And  as  a  further  pledge  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  attachment  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
the  Union  of  the  whole,  so  far  as  has  been  consented  to  by  the  compact  called  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America  '  (constructed  according  to  the  plain  and  ordinary 
meaning  of  its  language,  to  the  common  intendment  of  the  time,  and  of  tliose  who  framed 
it) ;  to  give  also  to  all  parties  and  authorities,  time  for  reflection  and  consideration,  whether, 
under  a  temperate  view  of  the  possible  consequences,  and  especially  of  the  constant  obstruc- 
t  oiis  which  an  equivocal  majority  must  ever  expect  to  meet,  they  will  still  prefer  the  assump- 
tion of  this  power  rather  than  its  acceptance  from  the  free  will  of  their  constituents ;  and  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  meanwhile,  we  proceed  to  make  it  the  duty  of  our  citizens,  until  the 
Legislature  shall  otherwise  and  ultimately  decide,  to  acquiesce  under  those  acts  of  the  Federal 
branch  of  our  government  which  we  have  declared  to  be  usurpations,  and  against  which,  in 
point  of  right,  we  do  protest  as  null  and  void,  and  never  to  be  quoted  as  precedents  of  right. 

We,  therefore,  do  enact,  and  Be  It  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  all 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  persons  and  authorities  within  the  same,  shall  pay  full 
obedience  at  all  times  to  the  acts  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  construction  of  post  roads,  making  canals  of  navigation,  and 
maintaining  the  same  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  aa  if  said  acts  were 
totidem  verbis,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonvealth.— iz,  496.  Ford  sd.,  x,  349. 
(Dec  24,  1835.) 
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BSTRAKGBMSNT  AND  RBOONOELIATION  OF  JBFFEBSON  AND  ADAMS 

[To  Mrs.  John  Adams.] 

Dear  Madam, — The  affectionate  sentiments  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  express 
in  yonr  letter  of  May  20,  towards  my  dear  departed  daughter,  have  awakened  in  me  sensibilities 
natural  to  the  occasion,  and  recalled  your  kindness  to  her,  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
gratitude  and  friendship.  I  can  assure  you  with  truth,  they  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  her  mind,  and  that  to  the  last,  on  our  meetings  after  long  separations,  whether  I  had  heard 
lately  of  you,  and  how  you  did,  were  among  the  earliest  of  her  enquiries.  In  giving  you  this 
assurance  I  perform  a  sacred  duty  for  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  am  thankful  for  the  occa- 
sion furnished  me,  of  expressing  my  regret  that  circumstances  should  have  arisen,  which  have 
seemed  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between  us.  The  friendship  with  which  you  honored  me 
has  ever  been  valued,  and  fully  reciprocated ;  and  although  events  have  been  passing  which 
might  be  trying  to  some  minds.  I  never  believed  yours  to  be  of  that  kind,  nor  felt  that  my 
own  was.  Neither  my  estimate  of  your  character,  nor  the  esteem  founded  in  that,  has  ever 
been  lessened  for  a  single  moment,  although  doubts  whether  it  would  be  acceptable  may  have 
forbidden  manifestations  of  it. 

Mr.  Adams's  friendship  and  ,mine  began  at  an  earlier  date.  It  accompanied  us  through 
long  and  important  scenes.  The  different  conclusions  we  had  drawn  from  our  political  reading 
and  reflections,  were  not  permitted  to  lessen  personal  esteem  ;  each  party  being  conscious  they 
were  the  result  of  an  honest  conviction  in  the  other.  Like  differences  of  opinion  existing  among 
our  fellow  citizens,  attached  them  to  one  01:  the  other  of  us,  and  produced  a  rivalship  in  their 
minds  which  did  not  exist  in  ours.  We  never  stood  in  one  another's  way;  for  if  either 
had  been  withdrawn  at  any  time,  his  favorers  would  not  have  gone  over  to  the 
other,  but  would  have  sought  for  some  one  of  homogeneous  opinions.  This  consid- 
eration was  sufficient  to  keep  down  all  jealousy  between  us,  and  to  guard  our  friend- 
ship from  any  disturbance  by  sentiments  of  rivalship ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
one  act  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  and  one  only,  ever  gave  me  a  moment's  personal  displeasure. 
I  did  consider  his  last  appointments  to  office  as  personally  unkind.  They  were  from  among 
my  most  ardent  political  enemies,  from  whom  no  faithful  cooperation  could  ever  be  expected : 
and  laid  me  under  the  embarrassment  of  acting  through  men  whose  views  were  to  defeat  mine, 
or  to  encounter  the  odium  of  putting  others  in  their  places.  It  seemed  but  common  justice  to 
leave  a  successor  free  to  act  by  instruments  of  his  own  choice.  If  my  respect  for  him  did  not 
permit  me  to  ascribe  the  whole  blame  to  the  influence  of  others,  it  left  something  for  friend- 
ship to  forgive,  and  after  brooding  over  it  for  some  little  time,  and  not  always  resisting  the 
expressing  of  it,  I  forgave  it  cordially,  and  returned  to  the  same  state  of  esteem  and  respect 
for  him  which  had  so  long  subsisted.  Having  come  into  life  a  little  later  than  Mr.  Adams, 
his  career  has  preceded  mine,  as  mine  is  followed  by  some  other ;  and  it  will  probably  be  closed 
at  the  same  distance  after  him  which  time  originally  placed  between  us.  I  maintain  for  him. 
and  shall  carry  into  private  life,  an  uniform  and  high  measure  of  respect  and  good  will,  and  for 
yourself  a  sincere  attachment.  ♦  ♦  ♦ — To  Mas.  John  Adams,  iv,  545.  Ford  eo.,  viii,  306. 
(W.,  June  1804.) 

[To  Mrs.  John  Adams.] 

Dear  Madam, — ^Your  favor  of  the  ist  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  I  would  not  have  acrasn 
intruded  on  you.  but  to  rectify  certain  facts  which  seem  not  to  have  been  presented  to  you  under 
their  true  aspects.*  My  charities  to  Callender  are  considered  as  rewards  for  his  calumnies.  As 
early,  I  think,  as  1706,  I  was  told  in  Philadelphia  that  Callender,  the  author  of  the  **  Political 
Progress  of  Britain  * ,  was  in  that  city,  a  fugitive  from  persecution  for  having  written  that  book, 
and  in  distress.  I  had  read  and  approved  the  book ;  I  considered  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  unjustly 
petsecuted.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  private  character,  and  immediately  expressed  my  readiness 
to  contribute  to  his  relief,  and  to  serve  him.  It  was  a  considerable  time  after,  that,  on  applica- 
tion from  a  person  who  thought  of  him  as  I  did,  I  contributed  to  his  relief,  and  afterwards 
repeated  the  contribution.  Himself  I  did  not  see  till  long  after,  nor  ever  more  than  two  or 
three  times.  When  he  first  began  to  write,  he  told  some  useful  truths  in  his  coarse  way; 
but  nobody  sooner  disapproved  of  his  writing  than  I  did,  or  wished  more  that  he  would  be 
silent.  My  charities  to  him  were  no  more  meant  as  encouragements  to  his  scurrilities,  than 
those  I  give  to  the- beggar  at  my  door  are  meant  as  rew^ards  for  the  vices  of  his  life,  and  to 
make  them  chargeable  to  myself.  In  truth,  they  would  have  been  greater  to  him,  had  be  never 
written  a  word  after  the  work  for  which  he  fled  from  Britain   .     ♦     •     ♦ 

But  another  fact  is,  that  "  I  liberated  a  wretch  who  was  suffering  for  a  libel  against  Mr. 
Adams'*.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  particular  wretch  alluded  to;  but  I  discharged  every 
person  under  punishment  or  prosecution  under  the  Sedition  law,  because  I  considered,  and  now 
consider,  that  law  to  be  a  nullity,  as  absolute  and  as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to 
fall  down  and  worship  a  golden  image;  and  that  it  was  as  much  my  duty  to  arrest  its  execu- 
tion in  every  stage.  a«  it  would  have  been  to  have  rescued  from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who 
should  have  been  cast  into  it  for  refusing  to  worship  the  image.  It  was  accordingly  done  in 
every  instance,  without  asking  what  the  offenders  had  done,  or  against  whom  thev  had  offended. 
but  whether  the  r-a^ns  they  were  suffering  were  inflicted  under  the  pretended  Sedition  law. 
It  was  certainly  possible  that  my  motives  for  contributing  to  the  relief  of  Callender.  and 
liberating  sufferers  under  the  Sedition  law,  might  have  been  to  protect,  encourage,  and  re- 
ward slander;  but  they  may  also  have  been  those  which  inspire  ordinary  charities  to  objects 
of  distress,  meritorious  or  not,  or  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  protect  the  Constitution,  violated 
by  an  unauthorized  act  of  Congress.    Which  of  these  were  my  motives,  must  be  decided  by  a 

«  Mrs.  Adams,  in  replying  to  the  preceding  letter,  put  forward  Jefferson's  patronago  of  Bditor  Cal- 
lender as  an  offset  to  the  midnight  appointments.    See  Callender.— KDITOR. 
t  Quotation  59  gives  the  part  of  the  letter  omitted  at  this  point.— EnfrOR. 
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regard  to  the  general  tenor  of  my  life.  On  this  I  am  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large, 
to  posterity,  and  still  less  to  that  Being  who  sees  Himself  our  motives,  who  will  judge  us  from 
His  own  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  on  the  testimony  of  *'  Porcupine  "  or  Fenno, 

You  observe,  there  has  been  one  other  act  of  my  administration  personally  unkind,  and 
suppose  it  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  me.  I  declare  on  mv  honor,  Madam,  I  have  not  the 
least  conception  what  act  is  alluded  to.  I  never  did  a  single  one  with  an  unkind  intention. 
•    ♦    •—To  Mrs.  John  Adams,    iv,  555.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  308.    (July  1804.) 

[To  Mrs.  John  Adams.] 

Your  letter.  Madam,  of  the  z8th  of  August,  has  been  some  days  received,  but  a  press  of 
business  has  prevented  the  acknowledgment  of  it;  perhaps,  indeed,  I  may  have  already  tres- 
passed too  far  on  your  attention.    With  those  who  wish  to  think  amiss  of  me,  I  have  learned 
to  be  perfectly  indifferent ;  but  where  I  know  a  mind  to  be  ingenuous,  and  to  need  only  truth 
to  set  it  to  rights,  I  cannot  be  as  passive.     The  act  of  personal  unkindness  alluded  to  in  your 
former  letter,  is  said  in  your  last  to  have  been  the  removal  of  your  eldest  son  from  some  office 
to  which  the  judges   had  appointed  him.     I  conclude,   then,   he  must  have  been   a  commis- 
sioner of  bankruptcy.     But  I  declare  to  you,  on  my  honor,   that  this  is  the  first  knowledge 
I  have  ever  had  that  he  was  so.     It  may   be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to  have  enquired 
who  were  such,  before  I  appointed  others.     But  it  is  to  b^  observed,  that  the  former  law 
permitted  the  judges  to  name  commissioners  occasionally  only,   for  every  case  as   it  arose, 
and  not  to  make  them  permanent  officers.      Nobody,   therefore,   being  iti  office,  there  could 
be  no  removal.     The  judges,  you  well  know,  have  been  considered  as  highly   federal ;   and 
it  was  noted   that   they   confined   their   nominations    exclusively   to    federalists.      The    Legis- 
lature, dissatisfied   with   this,   transferred   the    nomination   to   the    President,    and    made    the 
offices  permanent.    The   very   object   in   passing   the   law   was,    that   he   should   correct,    not 
confirm,  what  was  deemed  the  partialitv  of  the  judges.     I   thought  it,  therefore,  proper  to 
inquire,  not  whom  they  had  employed,  but  whom  I  ought  to  appoint  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  the  law.     In  making  these  appointments.    I   put   in   a  proportion   of   federalists,   equal,   I 
believe,  to  the  proportion  they  bear  in  numbers  through  the  Union  generally.     Had  I  known 
that  your  son  had  acted,  it  would  have  been   a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  preferred  him 
to  some  who  were  named  in  Boston,  in  what  was  deemed  the  same  line  of  politics.     To  this 
I  should  have  been  led  by  my  knowledge  of  his  integrity,   as  well  as  my   sincere  disposi-^ 
tions  towards  yourself  and   Mr.   Adams*.     ♦     •     *     The   candor   manifested   in   your  letter, 
and   which    I   ever   believed   you   to   possess,    has    alone   inspired   the   desire   of   calling   your 
attention,  once  more,  to  those  circumstances  of  fact   and   motive  by    which   I   claim:  to   be 
judged.    I  hope  you  will  see  these  intrusions  on  your  time  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  proofs 
of  ray  great  respect  for  you.     I  tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the  right  of  others  to  differ 
from  me  in  opinion  without  imputing  to  them  criminality.     I   know  too  well  the  weakness 
^nd   uncertainty  of  human   reason  to  wonder   at   its  different  results.     Both   of  our  political 
parties,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the  same  object — the  pub- 
jfc  good ;  but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  they  deem  the  means  of  promoting  that  good. 
One  side  believes  it  best  done    by  one  composition  of  the  governing  powers;  the  other,  by  a 
different  one.    One  fears  most  the  ignorance  of  the  people:  the  other,  the  selfishness  of  rulers 
independent  of  them.     Which  is  right,  time  and   experience  will  prove.     We  think  that  one 
side  of  this  experiment  has  been  long   enough  tried,  and  proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of 
the    many;    and  that  the  other  has   not   been   fairly   and   sufficiently   tried.     Our  opponents 
think    the    reverse.     With   whichever   opinion    the   body   of   the    nation    concurs,    that    must 
prevail.     My  anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  hon- 
orable means,  of  truth  and  reason ;  nor   have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral  worth, 
nor  alienated  my  affections  from  a  single  friend,  who  did  not  first  withdraw  himself.     When- 
ever this  has  happened,  I  confess  I  have    not  been  insensible  to  it;  yet  have  ever  kept  my- 
self open  to  a  return  of  their  justice.     I  conclude  with    sincere  prayers  for  your  health  and 
happiness,  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams  may  long  enjoy  the  tranquillity  you  desire  and  merit, 
and  see  in  the  prosperity  of  your  family  what  is  the  consummation  of  the  last  and  warmest 
of  human  wishes. — To  Mas.  John  Adams,    iv,  560.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  310.     (M.,  Sep.  zi,  1804.) 

[To  Dr.  BenjamiQ  Rush.] 

I  receive  with  sensibility  your  observations  on  the  discontinuance  of  friendly  correspondence 
>etween  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  and  the  concern  you  take  in  its  restoration.  This  discon- 
i nuance  has  not  proceeded  from  me,  nor  from  the  want  of  sincere  desire  and  of  effort  on  my 
tart,  to  renew  our  intercourse.  You  know  the  perfect  coincidence  of  principle  and  of  action. 
n  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  which  produced  a  high  degree  of  mutual  respect  and 
steem  between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself.  Certainly  no  man  was  ever  truer  than  he  was.  in 
lat  day,  to  tiiose  principles  of  rational  republicanism  which,  after  the  necessity  of  throwing 
ff  our  monarchy,  dictated  all  our  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  government.  And 
rthougrh  he  swerved,  afterwards,  towards  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  our 
-iendship  did  not  abate  on  that  account +  .     *     •     • 

Vou  remember  the  machinery  which  the  federalists  played  off,  about  that  time,  to  beat 
>wn  the  friends  to  the  real  principles  of  our  Constitution,  to  silence  by  terror  every  ex- 
-ession  in  their  favor,  to  brin^  us  into  war  with  France  and  alliance  with  England,  and 
lallx  to  homologize  our  Constitution  with  that  of  England.  Mr.  Adams,  you  know,  was 
rerwhelmed  with  feverish  addresses,  dictated  by  the  fear,  and  often  by  the  pen,  of  the 
oody    buoy,  and  was  seduced  by  them  into  some  open   indications  of  his  new  principles  of 

*  rrhe  part  of  the  letter  omitted  here  is  printed  in  this  volume  under  the  title,  SEDITION  LAW,  BXECU- 
VE  vs.  Judiciary.— Editor. 

t  Kor  omitted  clause,  see  quotation  8<^.- Editor. 
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government  and  in  fact,  was  so  elated  as  to  mix  with  his  kindness  a  little  superciliousness 
towards  me.  Even  Mrs.  Adams,  with  all  her  good  sense  and  prudence,  was  sensibly  flushed. 
And  you  recollect  the  short  suspension  of  our  intercourse,  and  the  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  it  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  bring  to  an  early  explanation,  and  have  set  to  rights, 
to  the  cordial  satisfaction  of  us  all  *.     *     *"     * 

Two  or  three  years  after,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  daughter,  between  whom 
and  tdrs.  Adams  there  had  been  a  considerable  attachment,  she  made  it  the  occasion  of  writing 
me  a  letter,  in  which,  with  the  tenderest  expression  of  concern  at  this  event,  she  carefully 
avoided  a  single  one  of  friendship  towards  myself,  and  even  concluded  it  with  the  wishes  *'  of 
her  who  once  took  pleasure  in  subscribing  herself  your  friend,  Abigail  Adams  ".  Unpromising 
as  was  the  complexion  of  this  letter,  I  determined  to  make  an  ettort  towards  removing  the 
cloud  from  between  us.  This  brought  on  a  correspondence  which  I  now  enclose  for  your 
perusal,  after  which  be  so  good  as  to  return  it  to  me,  as  I  have  never  communicated  it  to 
anv  mortal  breathing,  before.  I  send  it  to  you,  to  convince  you  I  have  not  been  wanting 
eitner  in  the  desire,  or  the  endeavor  to  remove  this  misunderstanding.  Indeed,  I  thought 
it  highly  disgraceful  to  us  both,  as  indicating  minds  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  a 
public  competition  from  affecting  our  personal  friendship.  I  soon  found  from  the  correspond- 
ence that  conciliation  was  desperate,  and  yielding  to  an  intimation  in  her  last  letter,  I  ceased 
from  further  explanation  t .     *     ♦     ♦ 

I  have  gone  into  these  details,  that  you  might  know  everything  which  had  passed  between 
us,  might  be  fully  possessed  of  the  state  of  facts  and  dispositions,  and  judge  for  yourself  whether 
they  admit  a  revival  of  that  friendly  intercourse  for  which  you  are  so  kindly  solicitous^  I 
shall  certainly  not  be  wanting  in  anything  on  my  part  which  may  second  your  efforts,  which 
will  be  the  easier  with  me,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  entertain  a  sentiment  of  Mf.  Adams,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  could  give  him  reasonable  offence. — To  Db.  Benjamin  Rush,  v,  558.  Foan 
ED.,  ix,  299.     (M.,  Jan.  181 1.) 

[To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.] 

I  communicated  to  you  the  correspondence  which  had  parted  Mrs.  Adams  and  myself,  in 
proof  that  I  could  not  give  friendship  in  exchange  for  such  sentiments  as  she  had  recently 
taken  up  towards  myself,  and  avowed  and  maintained  in  her  letters  to  me.  Nothing  but  a 
total  renunciation  of  these  could  admit  a  reconciliation,  and  that  could  be  cordial  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  return  to  ancient  opinions  was  believed  smcere.  In  these  jaundiced  sentiments 
of  hers  I  had  associated  Mr.  Adams,  knowing  the  weight  which  her  opinions  had  with  hint, 
and  notwithstanding  she  declared  in  her  letters  that  they  were  not  communicated  to  him.  A 
late  incident  has  satisfied  me  that  I  wronged  him  as  well  as  her,  in  not  yielding  entire  con- 
fidence to  this  assurance  on  her  part.     Two  of  the  Mr. ,  my  neighbors  and  friends, 

took  a  tour  to  the  northward  during  the  last  summer.  In  Boston  they  fell  into  company  with 
Mr.  Adams,  and  •  •  ♦  passed  a  day  with  him  at  Braintree.  He  spoke  out  to  them  every- 
thing which  came  uppermost,  •  *  ♦  and  seemed  most  disposed  to  dwell  on  those  things 
which  happened  during  his  own  administration.  He  spoke  of  his  masters,  as  he  called  his  ^ 
Heads  of  departments,  as  acting  above  his  control,  and  often  against  his  opinions.  Among 
many  other  topics,  he  adverted  to  the  unprincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against  my- 
self, adding,  "  I  always  loved  TeflFerson,  and  still  love  him  ". 

This  is  enough  for  me.  I  only  needed  this  knowledge  to  revive  towards  him  all  the  affec- 
tions of  the  most  cordial  moments  of  our  lives.  Changing  a  single  word  only  in  Dr.  Franklin's 
character  of  him,  I  knew  him  to  be  always  an  honest  man,  often  a  great  one,  but  sometimes 
incorrect  and  precipitate  in  his  judgments;  and  it  is  known  to  those  who  have  ever  heard  me 
speak  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  I  have  ever  done  him  justice  myself,  and  defended  him  when,  as- 
sailed by  others,  with  the  single  exception  as  to  political  opinions.  But  with  a  man  possessing 
so  many  other  estimable  qualities,  why  should  we  be  dissocialized  by  mere  differences  of 
opinion  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  or  anything  else?  His  opinions  are  as  honest'y 
formed  as  my  own.  Our  different  views  of  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  a  difference 
in  our  organization  and  experience.  I  never  withdrew  from  the  society  of  any  man  on  diis 
account,  although  many  have  done  it  from  me ;  much  less  should  I  do  it  from  one  with  whom 
I  had  gone  through,  with  hand  and  heart,  so  many  trying  scenes.  I  wish,  therefore^  bat  for 
an  apposite  occasion  to  express  to  Mr.  Adams  my  unchanged  affections  for  him.  There  is  an 
awkwardness  which  hangs  over  the  resuming  a  correspondence  so  long  discontinued,  unless 
something  could  arise  which  should  call  for  a  letter.  Time  and  chance  may  perhaps  generate 
such  an  occasion,  of  which  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  promptitude  to  avail  myself.  From  th:s 
fusion  of  mutual  affections,  Mrs.  Adams  is,  of  course,  separated.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
that  I  never  name  her.  In  your  letters  to  Mr.  Adams,  you  can,  perhaps  suggest  my  continued 
cordiality  towards  him,  and  knowing  this,  should  an  occasion  of  writing  first  present  itself  to 
him,  he  will,  perhaps,  avail  himself  of  it.  as  I  certainly  will,  should  it  first  occur  to  me.  No 
ground  for  jealousy  now  existing,  he  will  certainly  ^ive  fair  play  to  the  natural  warmth  of  his 
heart. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  30.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  299.    (P.F.,  Dec.  181 1.) 

•  Quotations  77,  78,  83  and  88  give  the  continnatlon  of  the  text.— EDITOR. 

t  guotations  7a  and  te,  read  consecutively,  supply  the  omission  in  the  text— EDITOR. 
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Angels,  37 

Self-government,  796 

Anger,  37 

Passions,  679 
Revenge,  767 
Temper,  859 

Anglomania,  37 

Anglophobia,  87 

Anglo-Saxon  Language,  471 
Language,  470 
Neology,  684 
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Animals,  110 

Hones,  411,  604,  949 

Natural  History,  807 

Paleontology,  007 

Sheep,  808 
Animosities,  87 

PeaQe,8« 
Annexation,  861 

Canada,  194 

lioatalana,  609 

Territory,  800 
Annuities,  38 

Tontine,  809 
AnQnjmous  Writing,  88 

Letters,  494 

Letter.writing,  496 
Anti-Federalists,  88 

Democratic  Societies,  251 

Democrats,  2SS 

Federalism,  8S8 

Federalists,  829 

Hartford  Convention,  400 

Jacobins,  485 
•    Missouri  Question,  668 

Monarchy,  566 

Parties,  675 

Politics,  701 

Bepubllcanlsm  (Partisan),  764 

Bepablicans,  756 
Antiquities,  S9 

Age,  Old,  21 
Apostasy,  89 

Prhiciple,  790 
Applause,  80 

Approbation,  42 

Honor,  410 

Honors,  411 

Praise,  711 

Reputation,  761 
Appointment,  SO 

Office,  644 

Offices,  647 

Office-holders,  688 

Relations,  741 
Apportionment,  30 

Apportionment  Bill,  41 

Rcpresculation,  747 
Approbation,  42 

Ambition,  35 

Applause,  89 

Reputation,  761 
Appropriations,  43 

Floances,  886 

Funding,  309 

Treasury,  874 
Arbitration,  44 

Umpire,  890 
Arboriculture,  45 

Trees,  886 
Architecture,  45 

Arts,  58 
Aristocracy,  48 

Aristocrats,  51 

Birth,  02 

Birthday,  02 
Aristocrats,  51 

Aristocracy,  48 

Birth,  92 
Aristf)tle,  51 

Philosophy,  695 
Anns,  51,  631 

Arms,  American,  51 

Arms  of  Jefferson  Family,  52 

Arms  of  Virginia,  52 
Armstrong  (John),  52 

War  of  1812,  921 


Army,  52 

Army  Officers,  66 

Deserters,  264 

Discipline,  268 

Draft,  268 

Generals,  872 

Martial  Law,  542 

Militia,  660 

Volunteers,  915 

War,  915 

War  of  181S,  921 

War  (Prisoners  of),  924 
Arnold,  Benedict,  56 

Treason,  STB 
Art,  57 

Architecture,  46 

Artisans,  57 

Artists,  68 

Arts,  58 

Music,  509 

Sculpture,  792 
Artisans,  57 

Labor,  456 

Laborers,  450 
Artists,  58 

Arts,58 
Assassination,  58 

Murder,  598 
Assennisipia,  Propoeed  State  of, 
941 

Western  Territory,  989 
Aasignats,  58 

Paper  Money,  668 

Assumption  of  State  Debts,  58 

Fundhig,  809 
Astor^s  Settlement,  61 

Fur  Trade,  860,  989 
Astronomy,  61 

East  and  West  Lhie,  271 

Latitude  and  Longitude,  475 
Asylum,  68 

Neutrality,  624 
Atheism,  62 

Atheist.  62 

Deity,  248 
Athens,  62,  050 

Greeks,  894 
Atmosphere,  23 

Climate,  147 

Cold,  148 
Attachments,  Foreign,  S48 

Alliance,  32 

Alliances,  31 

Attainder,  68 

Law,  477 
Attire,  264 

Dress,  284 

Fashion,  328 

Foppery,  S42 

Attorney-General,  63 

Attorneys,  68 

Lawyers,  487 
Aubaine,  Droit  d\  63 

Law,  477 
Austria,  446 

Treaties  of  Commerce,  882 
Authority,  63 

Uoverment,  884 

Power,  708 
Avarice,  65 

Economy,  271 

Generosity,  378 


Bacon's  Rebellion,  738 

Rebellion,  738 

Shays's  Bebelllon,  802 
Badges,  65 

Cockades,  150 
Bainbridge  (William),  66 

Navy,  618 
Balloons,  66 

Inventions,  481 
BaUot,  841 

Suffrage,  841 

Voice,  915 

Voting,  915 
Banishment,  319 

Exile,  8.9 
Bank  (National),  66 

Bank  of  North  America,  68 

Bank  (U.  S.).  68 

Banks,  73 

Dollar,  260 

Money,  571 

Money  Bills,  576 

Money  (ContinentalX  577 

Money  (Metallic).  578 

Paper  Money,  688 

Bankruptcy,  72 
Bubbles,  109 
Panics,  667 
Specolation,  888 

Banneker  (Benjamin),  80 

Negroes,  622 
Barbarism,  80 

Civilization,  145 
Barbary  States,  80 

Algiers,  80 

Morocco,  666 

Tripoli,  886 

Barclay  (Thomas),  83 

Barbary  States,  80 
Barlow  (Joel),  84 

Poetry,  607 
Barruel  (Abb^),  41S 

llinminati,  41S 
Barry  (Commodore  J.),  597 

Monmlng,  697 
Bastile,  84 

French  Bevolntioti,  770 
Bastrop^s  Case,  84 

Yazoo  Lands,  968 
Batture,  New  Orleans,  85 

Supreme  Court,  845 
Bayard  (James  A.)i  86 

Elections  (PrcaidentialX  3S 
Beaomarchais  (2L),  86 
Bee,  86 

Natnral  History,  607 
Beer,  86 

Intemperance,  427 

Whisky,  944 

Wines,  947 
Belligerents,  86 

Blockades,  95 

Nentrality,  OM 

Privateers,  7S3 
Beneficence,  87 

Charity,  1S4 

Generosity,  3<B 
Berlin  Decrees,  87 

Bonaparte,  96 

Embargo,  286 

Orders  in  OooDcQ,  664 
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Bible,  88 

Deity,  248 

ProTidence,  781 

Religion,  742 
Bigotry,  88 

Bigotries,  88 

Intolerance,  4S1 

BiU  of  Rights,  88 

Bill  of  Rights  (French),  01 

Confltitntlon,  SB,  186 

Goverment,  884 
Bimetalism,  574 

Dollar,  900 

Money,  571 
Bingham  (William),  92 
Birds,  93 

Nataral  History,  607 
Sirth,  92 

Aristocracy,  48 

Aristocrats,  61 

Birthday,  8S 
iirthday,  92 

Birth,  96 

Aristocracy,  48 

Aristocrats,  61 

iishop  (Samuel),  98 
Office,  644 
Offices,  6i7 
Offloe-holdera,  &52 

lackstone  (Sir  William),  94,  902 

Lawyers,  487 
land  (Richard),  94 

lockades,  95 

Belligerents,  86 
Neutrality,  624 
Privateers,  728 

oiint  (WUliam)  95 

Impeachment,  416 
•lingbroke  (Lord),  95 

Language,  470 

Paine  (Thomas),  666 
llman  rEric),  95 

Burr*s  (A.)  Treason,  118 

aaparte  (Joseph),  96 

aaparte  (N.),  96 
Berlin  Decrees,  87 
France,  847 
Lonifliana,  509 
Spain,  821 

>k8,  102 

Copyright,  loa,  877,  :m 
Bducation,  S73 
History,  4(M 
Knowledge,  467 
lAngnage,  470 
Learning,  489 
Library,  502 
Literary  Men,  506 
Literature,  506 
Printing,  722 
Reading,  738 
Study,  Stl 

»n  Port  Bill,  1(M,  769 

Faneuil  Hall,  822 

Tea,  859 
iny,  ia5,  791 

Ilorticaltnre,  411 

I'lants,  607 

Trees,  886 

a.  (C),  105 

ilietory  (American),  405,  406 
3tourt  (Lord),  105 

ColuuleB  (The  American),  151 


Boundaries,  106 

Louisiana,  106 

Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
106 

l^orthwest,  106 

Pennsylvania  and  Vhrginia,  107 

Umted  States  and  Great  Britain, 
107 

Virginia  and  Maryland,  108 
Bounties,  106,  848,  981 

Fisheries,  387 

France,  Commerce  with,  34K 

Free  Trade,  361 

Qeneral  Welfare  Clause,  874 

Manufactures,  684 

Subsidies,  808 
Bourbons,  106 

France,  347 

Kings,  455 
Bowles  (W.  A.),  108 

Indians,  420 
Boys,  108,  901 

Children,  138 

Discipline,  SS8 

Toung  Men,  968 
BrazO,  108 

Correa  de  Serra  (J.),  208 

Portugal,  704 

Bribery,  109, 

Corruption,  909 
Crime,  219 

Briggs  (Isaac),  109 

Office  (Talents),  646 
Broglio  (Marshal  de),  109 

Bevolution  (French),  770 
Brown  (James),  109 

Union  (Federal),  890 
Bubbles,  109 

Speculation,  828 
Buchan  (Earl  of),  110 
Buchanan  (George),  110 
Buffon  (C)ount  de),  110 

Chemistry  (Utility),  186 

Natural  History,  607 
Bunker  Hill,  110 

Kevolution  (American),  767 
Burke  (Edmund),  111 

Marie  Antoinette  (Character),  586 
Business,  111 

Occupations,  642 

Trade,  871 
Burr  (Aaron),  HI 

Burr's  (A.)  Treason,  113 

Burr's  (A.)  Trial,  115 

Morgan  (Oeorge),  595 

Tiffin  (H.  D.),  867 

Wilkinson  (James),  945,  946 


Cabell  (J.  C),  117 

University  of  Virginia,  900 
Cabinet,  117 

Administration,  16 

Cabinet  Officers,  120 

Cabinet  Officers  in  Congress,  17:^ 
Cabot  Family,  92 

Birds,  92 
Capsar  (Julius),  142 

People  (Roman),  691 
Callender  (J.  T.),  120 

Estrangement  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams,  988 
Calonne  (C.  A.  de),  122 

Revolution  (French),  770 


Calumny,  122 

Abuse,  8 

libels,  497 

Lies,  503 

Mhiisters,  558 

Newspapers,  635 

Slander,  809 
Camden,  Battle  of,  128 

Gates  (Gteneral  Horatio),  878 
Campbell  (David),  123 
Canada,  124 

Arnold  (Benedict),  56 

Colonies  (The  American),  151 
Canal,  125 

River,  788 

Rivers,  784 
Candor,  126 

Frankness,  867 

Honesty,  410 

Sincerity,  800 

Truth,  887 
Cannibals,  126 

Kings,  456 
Clanning  (Gtoorge),  126 

England  (Jefferson  and),  801 
Canova  (A.),  126 

Sculpture,  792 
Capital,  126 

Labor,  458 

Laborers,  469 

Wealth,  986 
Capital  (National),  924 

Capitals  (State),  187 
Capitol  (United  States),  4S,  137 

Capitol  (Va.),  47 
Captives,  128 

Prisoners  of  War,  924 
Carmichael  (William),  128 

Mississippi  River  Navigation,  561 
Carondelet  (Baron),  129 

Louisiana,  500 
Carr  (Dabney),  129 

Committees  of  Correspondence, 
961 
Carriages,  129 

Exercise,  318 

Horses,  411 
Carrying  Trade,  129,  624,  871 

Drawbacks,  268 

Free  Ports,  356 

Navigation,  610 

Shipping,  806 

Ships,  806 
Carter  (Landon),  129 

Carthage,  129 

Creek  Indians,  219 
People,  Roman,  69 

Catherine  of  Russia,  421,  786 

Alexander  of  Russia,  37,  809 

Russia,  786,  888 
Censors,  180 

Censure,  130 

Criticism,  231 

Censure,  ISO 

Censors,  130 

Criticism,  221 
Census,  180 

Population,  708 
Centralization,  180 

General  Welfare  Clause,  874 

Judiciary,  448 

State  RightH,  a^ 

Supreme  Court.  842 
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Ceremony,  133 

BUquettc,  811 

Fomutlitieft,  S44 

Levees,  496 
Chancellors,  English,  138 

Chancery  Courts,  814 
Chaplains,  133 

Clergy,  146 

Ministers,  558    . 
Character,  133 

AbiliUes,  1 

Genius,  881 

Reputation,  TBI 

Talents,  848 
Charity,  134 

Beneficence,  87 

Friendship,  868 
Charters,  184 

Compacts,  166 
Chase  (Samuel),  185 

impeachment,  416 
Chatham  (Lord),  185 

Colonies  (The  American),  151 

Oratory,  CM 
Chemistry,  135 

Buff  on  (Count  de),  110 

Science,  T91 

Sciences,  7ft2 
Cherbourg,  135 

France,  347 
Cherokees,  136 

Aborigines,  1 

Indians,  420,  SM4,  948,  953 
Cherronesus,  Proposed  State  of, 
941 

Western  Territory,  989 
Chesapeake  Frigate,  136 

Indeinu.fication,  419 
Children,  188 

Boy!»,  108 

Youuj:  Men,  958 

Young  Women,  064 
China,  139 

Ships,  806 
Chocolate,  139 

Tea,  104,  859 
Christianity,  162 

Church,  139 

Church  (Anglican),  140 

Church  and  State,  141 

Religion,  742 
Church,  139 

Church  (Anglican),  140 

Church  and  State,  141 

Religion.  742 
Cicero,  142 

Eloquence,  280 

Oratory,  604 

People  (Roman).  001 

Plato's  Republic,  C98 
Cincinnati  Society,  142 

Democratic  Societies,  251 
Cipher,  143 

Writing,  950 
Ciracchi,  143 

Sculpture,  792 
Cities,  143 

Alexandria,  80 

Baltimore,  80 

Boston,  KM,  110 

Cartilage,  129 

Cherbourg,  185 

Constantinople,  186 

London. 509 

New  Orleans,  684 


Cities,  143— (Coneinu«f) 
New  York,  684 
Nice,  640 
Norfolk,  Va..  80 
Paris,  674 
Pensacola,  686 
Philadelphia,  694 
Richmond,  Va.,  779 
San  Juan,  850 
Washhigton  City,  9BM 

Citizens,  144 

CiUxenship,  145 
Expatriation,  819 
NatnralizaUon,  609 

Civilization,  145 
Barbarism,  SO 
Claiborne  (W.  C.  C),  146 

Claimants,  146 

Claims,  146 
Clark  (Geo.  R).  146 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  405 
Clarke  (Daniel),  146 

Union  (The  Federal),  092 
Classical  Learning,  489 

Education,  273 

Language,  470 

Science,  791 

University  of  Virginia,  900 
Clay  (Henry),  146 
Clergy,  146 

Chaplains,  188 

Clergy  (French),  771,  776 

Ministers,  S66 
Climate,  147     • 

Atmosphere,  28 

Cold,  148,  771 

Weather,  9S6 

Winds,  947 
Clinton  (De  Witt),  149 
Cninton  (George),  149 
Coast  Line,  149 
Cockades,  150 

Badges,  65 
Coercion  (State),  150 

State  Rights,  888 
Coinage,  261,  573 

Decimal  System,  940 

Dollars,  260 

Mint,  S69 
Coke  (Lord),  150 
Coles  (Edward),  150 
College  (Electoral),  715 

ElcctiouB  (Presidential),  280 
Colleges,  Buildings,  4 

Colleges,  Veterinary,  905 
Colonies  (American),  151 
Colonies  (Ancient),  154 
Colonization  (Negro\  154 
Colony  (Penal),  155 
Columbia  River,  61 

River,  TKJ 

Rivers,  TM 
Cold,  148,  771 

Atmosphere,  28 

Climate,  147 

Weather,  986 

Winds,  917 
Columbus  (Christopher),  36, 156 

History  (American),  406 
Commerce,  156 

Commerce,  Treaties  of,  880 
Commissions,  161 

Commissioners,  161 


Committee  of  the  States,  168 

Coufederatioh,  167 
Common  Law,  16S 

Law,  477 
Common  Sense,  166 

Judgment,  448 

Moral  Sense,  501 

Scfhility.  801 

Sense,  802 
Compact,  166    * 

Compacts,  166 

Treaties,  874 
Compromise,  167 

Conciliation,  167 

Harmony,  809 
Conciliation,  167 

CompromlK,  167 

Harmony,  390 

Conchology,  804 
Shells,  804 

Condorcet  (M.),  167 

Conduct,  167 

Actions,  5 
Confederation,  The,  167,  9^ 

Colonies  (The  Americaa),  151 
Confidence  (Public),  731 

Credit,  817 

Credulity,  219 

Faith,  S21 

Jealousy,  438 

PubUc  Confidence,  781 
Ckinfiscation,  171 

Property,  796 
Congress,  172 

Continental  CotigreM,  174 

Senate,  U.  S.,  799,  85*,  STT.  S> 

Senators,  U.  S ,  188 
Continental  Congress,  174 

Congress,  17^ 

Senate,  U.  S.,  799.  8?B,  877.  ."O^ 

Senators.  U.  S.,  183 
Connecticut,  184,  777 
Ck>nque8t,  185 

Glory,  384 

Tyranny,  880 

War,  916 
Conscience,  185,  949 

Actions,  5 

Character,  ISS 

Conduct,  107 
Consent  of  Govoned,  885 

Authority,  G3 

Government,  881 

Rights,  790 

Rights  of  Man,  78S 

Self-government,  796 
Constantinople,  186 

Turkey,  886 
Constitution,  35, 186 

BUI  of  Rights,  88 

Constitution  (The  Federal),  K 

Constitution  (French),  195 

Constltntioo  (Great  BritaisX  1  * 

Constitution  (Spanish),  197 

COnatltutiona  (AmericaD),  l^l^ 
Construction  of  the  Constitutiot. 
190,200 

Centralization,  lao 

Construction  of  Instmmratiw  ^^ 

General  Welfare  ClauM.  374 

Judiciary,  448 

Supreme  Coort,  Sfi 
Consular  ConventionY  200 

consols,  2Q0 
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Contention,  203. 
CoDtroveray,  806 
DiBpaUtioD,  900 
Dispatet,  200 
Plssension,  260 
Dnel,«{5 
QQairel8,785 
Contentment,  204 
Ilappinees,  896 
Peace,  682 
BepoiC,  747 
Retirement,  765 
TraoquilUty,  872 
Contraband  of  War,  204,  625,  628 
Btilligerentfl,  86 
Enemy  OoodB,  206 
Free  Sbipfl,  Free  Goods,  SSO 
Neatrolity,  625 
War,  915 
Contracts,  204 
Compacts,  166 
Treaties,  874 
ontpoversy,  205 
Contention,  208 
Diasenaion,  250 
onvent,  205 

Beligiou,  742 
jnvention  (Federal),  205 
Convention,  National,  205 
Convention  (Virginia),  206 
Conventiona  (Conatitationol),  206 
mvicts,  206 
Crime,  219 
Crinnlnals,  221 
Prison,  46,  722 
okery,  372 

Gastronomy,  872 
oper  (Thomas),  206 
Priestley  (Joseph),  719 
University  of. Virginia,  900 
pying  Press,  207 
Enjsrraving,  807 
Polygraph,  432 
pyright,  102,  377,  881 
Books,  102 
Library,  480 
Printing.  722 

lay  (A),  207 
Athens,  62 
Greeks,  804 
-nwallis  (Lord),  207 

Cruelty,  221 
oners,  208 

Counties,  212 
porations,  418 
Bank,  66 
Banks,  73 
Monopoly,  679 
rea  de  Serra  (J.),  208 
BriueiJ,  108 
Portugal,  704 
-espondence,  208 
Correspondence,  CommitteeH  of, 

961 
Letters,  404 

Letters  of  Introdaction,  4:>I 
Letter-writing,  405 
uption,  209 
Bribery,  109 
Crime,  210 
>ii,  211 
Cotton  Gin,  211 
Manufactures,  628 
cil,  311 
Advice,  20 
Instmctions,  4Sr) 


Co'inties,  212 

Wards,  021 
Courtesy,  213 

Courtiers,  218 

Politeness,  700 
Courtiers,  213 

Courtesy,  218 

Politeness,  700 
Courts,  214 

Courts  (Admiralty),  19 

Courts  (Appeals),  214 

Gouts  (Chancery),  214 

Courts  (County),  21G 

Courts  (Federal),  448,  842 

Courts  (French  Plenary),  217 

Courts  (Monarchical),  217 

Courts  (State),  450 

Judiciary  (Federal),  448 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  842 
Crawford  (W.  H.),  217 

£lecaons  (Presidendal,  1824),  286 
Creation,  270 

Delnge,  250 

Earth,  269 

World,  949 
Credit,  217 

Credulity,  219 

Faith,  821 

Public  Confidence,  781 
Credulity.  219 

Credit,  217 

Faith,  821 

Public  Confidence,  731 
Creek  Indians,  219 

Aborigines,  1 

Chcrokccst,  18G 

Indians,  420,  944.  948,  952 
Cresap  (Captain),  508 

Logan  (Mingo  ChieO,  506 
Crime,  219 

Convicts,  206 

Criminals,  221 

Murder,  608 

Prison,  46,  722 

Criminals,  221 
Crime,  219 
Pardons,  673 

Criticism,  221 
Censors,  130 
Censure,  ISO 

Cruelty,  221 

Cornwailis  (Lord),  207 

Retaliation,  762 

Revenge,  767 

Tyranny,  889 
Cuba,  222 

Monroe  Doctrine,  584 

Territory,  860 

Currency,  National,  601 

Money,  671 

Paper  Money,  668 
*'Curtius,"223 

Webster  (Noah),  936 
Cushing  (W.),  845,  846 

Dalrymple  (-),  223 
Dana  (Francis),  951 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  961 
Dancing,  228 

Millie.  500 
Theatres,  805 
Dashkoff  (1H),  228 
Russia,  7^ 


David  (J.  L.),  2C3 

Arts,  68 
Dayton  (J.),  223 

Bnrr>  (A.)  Treason,  118 

Burr's  (A.)  Trial,  115 
Dead,  223 

Death,  224 

Death  Penalty,  285 

Epitaph,  806 
Deane  (S.),  223 
Dearborn  (H.),  224 
Death,  224 

Death  Penalty,  296 

Dead,  228 

Epitaph,  806 
Debate,  225 

Congress  (Previous  Qaestlon),180 

Eloquence,  286 
'  Language,  470 

Oratory,  664 

Speech,  858 

Words,  949 
Debt,  226 

Debt  (French),  280 

Debt  (Revolutionary),  288 

Debt  (United  States),  284,  988 
Debtors  (Fugitive),  867 

Debt,  226 
Debts  Due  British,  237 

Treaty  (British  Peace),  884 
Decimal  System,  240,  830 

Coinage,  261,  673 

Dollar,  260 

Mint,  559 
**Decius,"737 

Randolph  (John),  737 
Declaration  of  Independence,  241, 
969 

Declaration,  Mecklenbnrg,  247 

Independence,  420 

Fourth  of  July,  846  • 

Liberty,  499 
Defence,  247 

Fortifications,  845 

Gunboats,  895,  617 

Navy,  615 

Torpedoes,  870 

Deity,  248 
Bible,  88 
God,  884 
Providence,  781 
Religion,  742 

Delaware,  250 

Delay,  250 

Idleness,  412 
Procrastination,  725 

Deluge,  250 

Creation,  270 
Earth,  269 
World,  948 

Delusion,  251 

X.  Y.  Z«  flot,  961 
Democratic  flocieties,  251 

Ana-Federalists,  88 

Democrats,  282 

Federalism,  828 

Federalists,  820 

Hartford  Convention,  408 

Jacobins,  435 

Missonri  Question,  66a 

Monarchy,  666 

Parties,  675 

Politics,  701 

Republicanism,  ParttaMvIM 

Republicans,  755 
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DemocratB,  262 

Aristocrats,  61 

AnU-FederallBts,  88 

Democratic  Societies,  iTil 

Federalism,  828 

Federalists,  329 

Hartford  Convcntioo,  400 

Jacobins,  465 

Missouri  QuestioD,  5(>3 

Monarchy,  566 

Parties,  675 

Politics,  701 

Repablicanism  (Partisan).  7M 

Bepablicans,  786 
Denmark,  252 
*  Free  Ports,  869 

Jones  (John  Paul),  446 
Dennie  (Joseph^,  252 

Monarchy,  566 
Dependence,  252 

Sabmission.  841 

Hiibseryience,  841 

Tribute.  886 
Deportation  Act,  252 

Deportation  of  Al!eo«,  £>3 
Descents,  253 

Entail,  807 

Primogeniture,  719 
Deserters,  254 

Fugitives,  867 
Despair,  254 

Affliction,  21 

Grief,  896 
Despotism,  254 

Despots,  254 

Oppression,  664 

Tyranny,  889 
Detail,  254 

Labor,  458 
Detroit,  254 
Dickinson  (John),  256 

Declaration  of  Independence,  24 1 , 
969 
Dictator,  256 

Despots,  254 

Kings,  455 

Tyranny,  889 
Dictionary,  257 

Dictionaries,  267 

Language,  470,  471 

Languages,  474 

Neology,  624 
DifRculties,  257 

Trouble,  887 
Dignity,  258 

Honor,  410 

Pride.  20 

Diplomacy,  258 

Diplomatic  Establishment,  258 

Ministers,  655,  568 
Direct  Tax,  89,  a52 

Taxation,  852 

Directory,  814 

Executive,  814 

Discipline,  258 

University  of  Virginia,  900 

Discretion,  258 

Judgment,  448 

Wisdom,  948 
Dtscrimlnatiug  Duties,  267 

Duties,  267 

I»rotection,  7:)0 

Tariff,  W9 
Disinterestedness,  258 

"      -«,  840 


Disputation,  250 

Disputes,  250 

Dissension,  260 
Dissension,  250 

(intention,  208 

Disputation,  259 

Disputes,  290 

Duel,  266 

Quarrels,  786 
Distribution,  260 

Inheritances,  426 
Disunion,  260 

Rebellion,  738 

Secession,  793 

Union  (The  Federal),  800 
Doctors,  547 

Medicine,  547 

Sun,  842 
Dollar,  260 

Bank,  66 

Banks,  78 

Money,  671 

Money  Bills,  576 

Money  (ContinentaH,  577 

Money  (Metallic),  578 

Paper  Money,  668 
Domestic  Economy,  271 

Political  Economy,  271,  2*2 
Double  Standard,  574 
Doubt,  263 

IVincipIe,  720 
Draft,  263 

Impressmoit,  417 
Drawbacks,  263 

Duties,  267 

Tariff,  840 
Dreams,  264 

Repose,  747 

Sleep,  818 
Dress,  264 

Attire,  264 

Fsshion,  S28 

Foppery,  842 
Drunkards,  427 

Intemperance,  427 

Whisky,  944 

Wines,  947 
Duane  (W.),  364 
Duel,  265 

Contention,  203 
Duer  (W.),  265 
Dumas  (C.W.F.),  265 
Dumouriez  (C.  P.),  266 
Dunbar  (W.),  266 
Dunmore  (Lord),  266 
Duplicity,  266 

Falsehood,  821 

Ues,503 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  266 
Dupuis  (C.  F.),  267 
Duties  (Discriminating),  267 

Drawbacks,  263 

Duties  (Natural),  209,  608 

Free  Trade,  861 

Tariff,  849 

E 
Earth,  289 

Atmosphere,  23 
Climate,  147 
Creation,  270 
Deluge,  250 
Geology,  388 
Meteorology,  540 
Mineralogy,  555 


Earth,  269 — (Ckmtinued) 
Mountains,  506 
Shells,  804 
Weather,  936 
Winds,  947 
World,  949 

East  Indies,  270 

Commerce,  156 

Markets,  586 

West  Indies,  086 
East  and  West  Line,  271 

Astronomy,  61 

Latitude  and  Loi^tnde,  435 

Mirage,  560 

Rainbows,  786 

Economy,  271 
Avarice,  65 

Bconomy  (Domestk).  sn 
Economy  (PoUtlcalX  S7t,  S» 
Bztravagance,  330 
Frugality,  807 

Eden  (W.),  278 
Editors,  273 

News,  635 

Newspapers,  68B 

Press,  89,  717 

Education,  273 

Academies,  4 

Academy,  3 

Genius,  881 

Knowledge,  457 

Learning,  489 

Schools.  790 

Talents,  848 

Teachers,  850 

Unirersity,  899 
Election,  279 

Elections,  279 

Kiections  (ProsidentialX  280 

Electoral  College,  ns 

ElectHcity,  904 

VegetaUon,  904 
Ellsworth  (O.),  288 

Eloquence,  286 
Debate,  226 
Oratory,  664 
Speech,  858 
Words,  019 

Emancipation  of  SlaTeB,  154,  S16 

Embargo,  286 

Berlin  Decrees,  87 

Bonaparte,  96 

Orders  in  Council,  084 

War  of  1812,7a 
Emigration,  296 

Immigrants,  413 

Immigration,  414 

Population,  708 

Enemies,  296 

Contention,  203 

Dissension,  250 

Revenge,  767 
Enemy  Goods,  206 

Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  SS» 

KeutraUty,  OM 
England,  297 

Embargo,  286 

Friendship  with  EDgland.  3f:i 

George  III..  381 

Parliament,  674 

Trestles  of  Commerce,  8B0 

Treaty  (BriUsh  Peace),  8»4 
Engraving,  S07 

Copying  Press,  207 
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Entail,  807 

•    Agruianlsm,  88 
DeKentB,853 
MortmalD,  506 
Primogenltnre,  719 
Monopoly,  57V 

Enthusiasm,  907 
Ambition^  85 
Character,  138 
Zeal,S54 

Epicarus,  807,  685 
Philosophy,  606 

Epitaph,  306 
Dead,2» 
Death,  894 

Equality,  806 

Eqaal  Rights,  a06 
Fayoritiam,  334 
PrirUeges,  734 
Special  Legielatioo,  8S8 

Equity,  183 

JoBtice,  46(2 
Irie  Canal,  125 

Canal,  185 

Rivers,  784 

:rror,  809 
Evils,  818 

Bea8on,788 
:rskine  (William),  310 
:<=cheat,  811 

Bank,  66 
staing  (Count  d*),  311 
j^teertij  Sll 

Friendship,  868 
thics,  311 

Moral  Law,  501 

Moral  Sense,  501 

Moralit7,'598 

Morality,  National,  606 

Morals,  594 

Virtae,  914 

hnology,  1,  421 

Bace  (Haman),  785 
iquette,  311 

Ceremony,  188 

Formalities,  844 

Levees,  406 
rope,  312 

Alliance,  82 

America,  85 

Monroe  Doctrine,  584 

Policy  (American),  697 

3tis  (W.),  313 
ils,  313 

Bribery,  100 

Crime,  219 

Error,  309 

Miafortone,  560 
mple,  313 

Daty,  268 

Kxperience,  380 
Experiment,  380 

ise,  313 
Excise  Law,  318,  945 
Whifiky  Insnrrection,  945 

?utive,  314 

President,  712 

Presidency,  715 
-else,  318 

Health,  402  . 
?,  319 

Fugitives,  S67 


Expansion,  319,  512,  617,  862,  892 

Lands  (Indian),  466 

Policy  (American),  697 

Territory,  860 
Expatriation,  319,  780 

Citizens,  144 

Citizenship,  146 

NatoralizaUon,  609 
Experience,  320 

Experiment,  380 
Exploration,  495 

Ledyard  (John),  489 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  495 

Pike  Expedition,  696 

Western  Exploration,  989 
Exports,  320 

Frte  Ports,  868 

Markets,  536 
Extravagance,  320 

Economy,  871 

Frugality,  867 

F 

Faction,  320 

Parties,  67S 

Passions,  679 

PoUtics,  701 

Social  Intercourse,  810 
Faith  (Good),  321 

Faitii  (Public),  821 

Confidence,  781 

Credit,  217 

Credulity,  219 

Public  Confidence,  731 
Falsehood,  321 

Calumny,  188 

Duplicity,  266 

Libels,  497 

Lies,  603 

Slander,  809 
Family,  821 

Affection,  81 

Friends,  868 

Friendship,  868 

Happiness,  397 

Home,  409 

Sympathy,  848 
Famine,  322 

Paupers,  682 

Poor,  703 
Fanaticism,  322 

EDthnsiasm,  807 
Faneuil  Hall,  322 

Boston  Port  Bill,  104,  769 

Tea,  859 
Farmer,  322 

Agriculture,  23 

Farmers,  895,  822 

Farmers-General,  579 

Farming,  383 
Fashion,  323 

Attire,  264 

Foppery,  842 

Fast-days,  323 

Church  and  State,  141 
Fauquier  (Francis),  324 

Small  (William),  818 
Favoritism,  324 

Equality,  308 

Equal  RighU,  308 

Favors,  324 

Privileges,  724 

Special  Legislation,  828 

Federal  City,  924      ' 

Capitals  (State),  127 
Capitol  (U.  8.),  48,  127 


Federal  Courts,  448 

Judiciary,  U.  S.,  448 

Supreme  Court,  U.  S.,  848 
Federal  Government,  325 

Centralization,  180 

Congress,  178 

Constitution  (The  Federal),  186 

Judiciary  (Federal),  448 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  842 
Federalism,  328 

Anti-Federalism,  88 

Democratic  Societies,  251 

Democrats,  262 

Federalists,  889 

Hartford  Convention,  400     "^ 

Jacobins,  486 

Missouri  Question,  5C3 

Monarchy,  666 

Parties,  675 

Politics,  701 

Republicanism  (Partiiuin),  754 

Republicans,  766 
Federalists,  329,  760 

AntiFederalists,  88 

Democratic  Societies,  251 

Democrats,  252 

Federalism,  828 

Hartfofd  Convention,  400 

Jacobins,  485 

Missouri  Question,  663 

Monarchy,  666 

Parties,  675 

PoUtics,  701 

Republicanism,  Partisan,  754 

Republicans,  755 
Fenner  (James),  335 
Fenno  (J.),  335 
Feudal  Tenures,  465 

Allodial  Tenures,  465 
Fever,  Typhus,  889 

Yellow  Fever,  068 
Fiction,  835 

Books,  102 

Literary  Men,  606 

Literature,  506 
Filibusterism,  335 

Aggression,  88 

Miranda  Expedition,  560 

Finances,  336 

Appropriations,  48 

Debt,  886 

Funding,  860 

Hamilton  (A.),  306,  897 
Fisheries,  337 

Impressment,  417 

Navigation,  610 

Seamen,  798 

Flag,  U.  S.,  339 

Neutrality,  626 
Flattery,  339 

Approbation,  48 

Praise,  711 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  339 

Florida,  339 

Louisiana,  509 

Spain,  821 

Spanish  America,  885 

FoUy,  341 

Foppery,  342 

Vanity,  904 
Fontainbleu,  341 

Louis  XVI.,  520 

Marie  Antoinette,  536 

Fopperv,  342 
Attire,  264 
Fashion,  823 
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Force,  342 

Power,  708 

SirengtU,  NatloDal,  840 
Fcxrdgn  Agents,  843 

MiniaierB,  555 
Foreign  Influence,  343 

Alliance,  83 

England.  801 

War,  915 
Foreign  Intervention,  344 

Alliance,  82 

War,  915 
Formalities,  844 

Ceremony,  183 

Etiquette,  811 

Xievee8,496 
Fortifications,  345 

Defence,  247 

Gunboats,  805,  617 

Navy.  615 

Torpedoes,  670 
Fortitude,  346 

Character,  188 

Duty,  208 
Fortune,  346 

Disinterestedness,  1^ 

Fonuucb,  340 
Fourth  of  July,  346 

Deciuraiiuu  of  Independence, 241 
¥ox  (C.  J.),  847 
France,  347 

Bonaparte  (N.>,  96 

Executive,  815 

French  Uevolutlon,  770 

Genet  (E.  C),  878 

San  Domingo,  788 

West  Indies,  037 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  951 

Franking  Privilege,  355 
Letters,  491 
Leltcr-wriiliig,  495 

Franklin  (B.),  ai5 

Iraukaii  (W.  T.),  857 
Frankness,  357 

CunUur,  126 

Ilonctjty.  410 

Sincerity,  809 

Tj  ULh,  887 
Franks  (D.),  857 
Frederick,  The  Great,  357 

Frederick  Wiliit-m  II.,  357 
Freedom,  &57 

Freedom  of  Opinion,  CGO 

Freedom  of  Person,  357 

Freedom  of  the  P^e^8,  89,  717 

Frec<lom  of  Religion.  742 

Freedom  of  Speech,  358 

Liberty,  499 

Kighie,  780 

K  ghta  of  Man,  782 

Slavery,  811 
Free  Ports,  358 

•     Free  Trade,  861 
Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  &")9 

Bcuiger^iils,  8C 

Contraband  of  War,  204, 625,  (::» 

i:nc::iy  Goods,  290 

F:cc  Ships,  Free  Goods,  359 

Nciitrnllty,  625 

War,  915 
Free  Trade,  861 

Prouuciiou,  725 

Protection,  730 

Tariff,  849 


French  Revolution,  770 

Bastile,  84 

Lonis  XVI.,  620 

Marie  Antoinette,  636 
Frencau  (P.),  363 

Newspapers,  688 
Friends,  368.  949 

Affection,  21 

Family,  821 

Friendship.  868 

Happiness,  807 

Home,  409 

Sympathy,  848 
Friendship,  363 

Affection,  21 

Family,  821 

Friends.  363,  949      ' 

Friendship  w  ith  England,  365 

Happiness,  397 

Home,  409 

Sympathy,  848 
Friendship  With  England,  H**'* 

England.  297 
Frugality,  367,  680 

Economy,  271 

Paupers,  6^ 

Poor,  708 
Fugitives,  867 

DescrU'rs,  254 
Funding,  369 

Assumption  of  State  Debtii,  .'>H 

Hamilton  (A.),  896 
Fur  Trade,  369 

Astor's  Settlement,  61 
Future,  870 

Future  Life,  370 

Immortality,  416 

Gage  (T.),  870,  769 

Boston  Port  Bill.  104,  7G0 
Gallatin  (A.),  371 

Publicity,  788 
Gambling,  372 

Biibblfc.  109 

Speculation,  828 
Gardening,  41t 

Agriculture,  23 

Arboriculture.  45 

Botany,  105,  791 

Plants,  697 

Trees,  886 

Vegetables,  904 
Gastronomy,  372 

Vegetables,  901 
Gates  (Horatio),  872 

Cumden,  Baltic  of,  123 
Geismer  (Baron),  372 
Gem  (Dr.),  372 
Generals,  372 

Army,  52 

Army  Officers,  50 
General  Welfare  Clause,  374 

Centraliz:ition.  VV) 

State  Rigbts,  «l-2 
Generations,  875 

Posterity,  705 
Generosity,  378 

Avarice,  65 

Beneficence,  87 

Charity,  134 
Genet  (E.  C),  378 
Genius,  381 

Abilities,  1 

Character,  133 

Talenta,  848 


Geographical  Lines,  381 
Missouri  qaesLiou,  568 
Sectionalism,  7% 
Union,  890 
George  III,  381,  789 

George  IV.,  888 
Geology,  383 

Creation,  270 
Earth,  269 
Monntalns,  606 
Shells,  804 
Gerry  (E.),  ,S83 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  051 
Giles  (W.  B.),  384 

Hamilton  (Alexander),  806. 
Glory,  384 

Conqnest,  185 
Tyranny,  889 
1  War,  915 

I  God,  884 
I  Deity,  248 

I  Providence,  781 

Gold  and  Silver  Ratio,  57H 
I  ^^oodrich  (Eizur),  03,  .384 
I  Bishop  (Samuel),  93 

I  Government,  884 
;  Aathority,  63 

Centralization,  I'd) 

Detail,  254 

Federal  Government,  SiBi 

Governments  (American),  99S 

Governments  (European),  804 

Power,  708 

Republicanism  (Govemnienta])« 

758 
Self-government,  706 
Grammar,  304 

Language.  47X) 
Languages,  474 
Granger  (G.),  304 
Gratitude,  394 

Morality  (National),  508 
Great  Britain,  297 

Greek  Language,  472 
Athens,  62 
Greeks,  894,  888 

Greene  (N.),  394 

Grief,  395 

Afllictlon,  21 

Grimm  (Baron),  395 
Gulf  Stream,  126 

Canal,  Panama.  126 
Gunboats,  395,  617 

Navy,  C15 

II 

Habeas  Corpus,  305 

Jury,  450 
Hamilton  (Alexander),  5,  396 

Assumption  of  State  Debts,  SB 

Bank,  66 

Monarchy,  56S,  5C9 

Retirement.  7C7 

Treasury,  874 

Treaties,  875,  877 

Washington  (George),  081 

Whisky  Insurrection,  915 
Hamilton  (Henry),  398 

Prisoners  of  War,  924 

Retaliation,  762 

Happiness,  398 

Affection,  21    . 
Contentment,  904 
Family,  321 
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Happiness,  398  —  (  Continued) 
Friends,  863 
Friendship,  863 
Home,  409 
Sjmpalby,  848 
Harmony,  399 

Coaciiiation,  1G7 
Hartford  Convention,  400 
Federalism,  828 
Federalists,  829 
Monarchy,  5G6 
Scccssioo,  793 
Hastings  (Warren),  401 

Impcachmeut,  416 
Hawkins  (B.),  402 
Health,  403 
Life,  503 

Medicinal  Springs,  546 
Medicine,  547 
Son,  842 
Heaven,  4tt2 
Deity,  248 
Future  Life,  370 
Immortality,  416 
Henry  (Patrick),  403 

Committees  of  Correspondence, 

961 
History  (Panegyric),  405 
Ya2oo  Lands,  932 
Hereditary  OflSceTs,  887 
Aristocracy,  48 
Birth,  02 
Elections,  279 
Governments,  384 
Botation  in  Office,  786 
ETeresy,  404 

Religion,  742 
flessians,  404 
lerschel  fSir  W.),  404 

Astronomy,  611 
listory,  404,  TJ)1,  900 

History  (American),  405 
History  (English),  406 
History  (Natural),  607 
Reading,  738 
Study,  841 

Togendorp  (Count  van),  407 
[olland,  407 
Nassan,  601 
Orange  (Prince  of  ),  407 
oly  Alliance,  408 
Alliance,  S2 
Alliances,  84 
ome,  409 

Affection,  21 
Family,  321 
Friends,  363 
FriendBhip,  863 
Happiness,  397 
MonticcUo,  500 
rtetircmcnt,  765 
Sympathy,  848 
Tranquillity,  873 
•nesty,  410 
Cuudor,  126 
Honor,  410 
Ro^iice,  785 
Sincerity,  809 
Qor,  410 

Cliaracter,  133 
Dignity,  238 
Glory.  384 
Honors,  411 
Honesty,  410 
>e,  411 

I>e6pair,  254 


Hopkinson  (F.),  411 

Masic,509 
Horses,411,  504,  049 

Veterinary  Colleges,  905 
Horticulture,  411 

Agriculture,  23 

Arhoricalture,  45 

Botany,  105,  791 

Plants,  697 

Trees,  886 

Vegetobles,  904 
Hospitality,  411 

Friends,  363,  949 
Hospitals  (Marine),  596 
Houdon  (J.  A.),  412 

Sculpture,  792 
Howe  (Lord  W.),  412 
HuU  (W.),  412 
Humboldt  (Baron),  412 
Humphreys  (D.),  412 

Levees,  496 


Ideas,  412 

Inventions,  431 

Inventors,  433 

Theory,  865 
Idleness,  412 

Delay,  250 

Procrastination,  725 
Ignorance,  413 

Education,  273 

Folly,  341 

Learning,  489 

Study,  841 

Wisdom,  948 
Hlinoia,  Proposed  State  of,  941 

Western  Territory,  939 
Illinois  River,  783 

River,  783 

Rivers,  784 
Illuminati,  Order  of,  418 
Imbecility,  413 

Dependence,  252 

Insult,  426 

Strength  (National),  840 

Tribute,  886 
Immigrants,  413 

Emigration,  296 

Immigration,  414 

Population,  703 
Immortality,  416 

Deity,  248 

Future  Life,  370 

Heaven,  402 

Religion,  742 
Impeachment,  416 

Judges,  446 

Judiciary,  448 
Impost,  313 

Excise,  813 
Impressment,  417 

Draft,  203 
Improvements  (Internal),  429 

General  Welfare  Clause,  374 

Piers,  695 

Post  Roods,  707 

Virginia  Protest,  980 
Inaugural  Addresses,  980,  982 
Income  Tax,  &')3 

TaxaUon,  852 
Incorporation,  418 

Bank  66 

Monopoly,  579 


Indemnification,  419 

Reparation.  746 

Reprisal,  749 
Independence,  420 

Declaration  of  Independence,  241 

Fourth  of  July,  346 

Freedom,  357 

Liberty,  499 

Rights,  780 
Indians,  420,  944,  948,  952 

Aborigines,  1 

Chcrokces,  136 

Greeks,  219 
Industry,  424 

Capital,  126 

Labor,  458 

Wealth,  935 
Influence,  Foreign,  843 

Alliance,  82 

England,  Inflaenco  in  U.  S.,  801 

War,  915 
Information,  425 

Publicity,  782 
Injury,  425 

Insult,  426 

Wrong,  950 
Inheritances,  426 

Distribution,  260 

Entail,  307 
Inness  (H.),  426 
Institutions,  426 

Government,  884 

Reform,  789 
Innovation,  426 

Reform,  739 
Instructions,  426 

Advice,  20 

Council,  211 

Lafayette,  Hampered,  468 

Insult,  426 

Injury,  425 

Wrong,  950 
Insurrection,  427 

Disunion,  260 

Insurrection  (Whisky),  945 

Rebellion,  788 

Secession,  793 

Treason,  873 
Intemperance,  427 

Drunkards,  427 

Temperance,  850 

Whisky,  944 
Interest,  428 

Banks,  73 

Interest,  Money,  428 

Money,  571 
Internal  Improvements,  429 

General  Welfare  Clause,  874 

Piers,  695 

Post  Roads,  707 

Virginia  Protest,  966 
International  Law,  62 

Asylum,  62 

Belligerents,  86 

Consular  Convention,  200 

Consuls,  200 

Contraband  of  War,  204 

Enemy  Goods,  290 

Free  Ships,  350 

Genet  (E.  C  ),  378 

Ministers  (Foreign),  665 

Neutrality,  025 

Privateering,  723 

Privateers,  7^ 

Treaties,  874 
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Intervention  Foreign,  344 

Alliance,  88 

War,  915 
Intolerance,  431 

Bigotry,  88 
Intrigue,  431 

Dapliclty,  26G 

FranknesB,  357 
Introduction,  Letters  of,  481 

Friends,  363 

Friendabip,  388 
Invasion,  431 

Defence,  5847 

Fortifications,  846 
Inventions,  431 

Inventors,  488 

Genlas,  881 

Science,  791 
Ireland,  433 

Aristocracy,  60 

Aristocracy  in  Virginia.  50 
Iron,  434 
Ivomois  (F.),  434 

Academy,  Geneva,  4 


Jackson  (Andrew),  434 

New  Orleans,  633 
Jacobins,  435 

French  Bevolation,  770 
James  River,  783 

James  River  Canal,  1:25 

River,  788 

Rivers,  784 
Jay  (John),  435 

Jay  Treaty,  486,  786 
Jealousy,  438 

Confidence  (Pnhlic),  781 
Jefferson  (Thomas),  7,  438 

Adams  (John),    Friendship  of 
Jefferson  for,  7,  988 

Adams    (John),   Jefferson   and 
Election  of,  8 

Adams  (John),  Jefferson^  Elec- 
tion and,  9 

Adams  (John),  Jefferson,  Paine, 
and,  10 

Adams   (Mrs.  John),  Jefferson 
and,  988 

Address,  Jefferson  to   Inhabit- 
ants of  Albemarle  Co..  985 

Addresses,  Jeff erson^s  Inaugural, 
980,963 

Administration,    Summary     of 
Jefferson's  First,  18 

Advice,    Jefferson's    Ten    Pre- 
cepts, 20 

Agricultore,  Model  Plow,  25 

Ancestry,  Thomas  Jefferson's,  36 

Anti- Federalists,  Jefferson  and, 
38 

Arms  of  Jefferson  Family,  52 

Assumption  of  State  Debts,  Jef- 
ferson's Agency  in,  GO 

Barbary  States,  Jeff  erson  's  Views 
on,  81 

Battnre,  Jefferson's  Action  in,  85 

Birthday,  Jefferson't*,  \f2 

Burr    (Aaron),    Relationw   with 
Jefferson,  111 

Burr  (Aaron),  Threatens  Jeffer- 
son, 112 

Burr's  Trial,  Jefferson  Sub[KE>- 
naed,  914 

Cabinet,  Rules  of  Jefferson's,  118 

Callender  (J.  T.),  Relations  with 
Jefferson,  121 


Jefferson  (Thomas),  7,438— (Co?i- 
tmued) 

Captives,  Jefferson  and,  1^8 
Cipher,  Jefferson's,  143 
Clay  (Henry),  Opposition  to  Jef- 
ferson, 146 
Clinton  (Geoi^ge),  Estrangement 

from  Jefferson,  149 
Congress,  Messages  to,  178 
Constitation  (French),  Advice  of 

Jefferson,  195 
Constitution  (French),  Coopera- 
tion of  Jefferson  Invited,  196 
Constitution  (French),  JeSesnon, 

Patriots,  and,  196 
Copying  Press,  Jefferson's  Port- 
able, 207 
Creation,  Jefferson's  Views  on, 

270 
Debt,  Jefferson's  Personal,  227, 

23S 
Declaration  of  Independence,  241 
Editors,    Jefferson's    Relations 

with,  278 
Education,  Jefferson's,  438 
Education,  Jefferson's  Bills  on, 

875,278 
Election     (Presidential,'     1796), 
Candidature  of  Jefferson,  280 
Election  (Presidential,  1800),  Bal- 
loting hi  House,  281 
Election  (Presidential,  1800),  De- 
manding Terms,  282 
Election     (Presidential,     1806), 

Neutrality  of  Jefferson,  285 
Election     (Presidential,     1824), 

Passiveness  of  Jefferson,  286 
England,  Jefferson  and,  801,  802 
Epitaph,  Jefferson's,  806 
Family  of  Jefferson,  438 
Farmer,  Jefferson  as  a,  822,  488 
Father  of  Jefferson,  438 
Formalities,  Jefferson  and,  844 
Franking    Privilege,    Jefferson 

and,  855 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  Greatness 

of,  856 
Freneau  (Philip),  Jefferson's  Re- 
lations with,  362 
Harvard's  Honors  to  Jefferson, 

438 
History,  JefferBon  and,  488 
Home  of  Jefferson,  590 
Lawyer,  Jefferson  Becomes  a,  489 
Letters  of  Jefferson,  439 
Lewis    and    Clark  Expedition, 

Jefferson  Suggests,  495 
Libels,  Jefferson  and,  497 
Library  of  Jefferson,  502 
Madison,  Jefferson  and,  523 
Manufactures,    Jefferson    and, 

582,533 
Marriage  of  Jefferson,  489 
Mazzei,  Jefferson's  Letter  to,  545 
Ministers,  Hostility  to  Jefferson, 

559 
Monticello,  590 
Monroe  (James),  587 
Mrs.  Jefferson's  Death,  439 
Nailmaker,  Jefferson  as  a,  439 
Navigation,  Jeffersons  Report, 

612 
Oflice,  Weary  of,  444 
Offices  Held  by  Jefferson,  489 
Offices  Refused  by  Jefferson,  441 
Paine  (Thomas),  Jefferson  and, 

441 
Portrait  of  Jefferson,  442 
Principles  of  Jefferson  in  1799, 


Jefferson  (Thomas),  7, 43»— {Con- 
tinued) 

Relations,  Appointment  to  Of 
fice,741 

Religion,  744 

Retirement  of  Jefferson,  765 

Revolution  (French),  JeffersoD*^ . 
Relations  to,  77% 

Scientific  Societies,  Membcnhip 
in,  442 

Services  of  Jefferson,  442 

University  of  Virginia,  JeffeT>»»o 
and,  444,  900 

Washington  (George),  Jefferx^m 
and,  927 
Johnson  (Joshua),  444 
Jones  (John  Paul),  445 
Joseph  II.,  446 
Journalism,  273,  685 
.     Editors,  273 

Newspapers,  635 

Press,  89,  717 
Judges,  446 

JudicUry  (Federal).  448 

Judiciary  (State),  450 

Supreme  Court  (U.  S.>,  9& 
Judiciary  (Federal).  448 

Judiciary  (State)  450 

Supreme  Court  (U.  8.X  8tt 
Judgment,  448 

Common  Sense,  168 

Discretion,  2S6 

Moral  Sense,  501 

SeniUty,  801 

Sense,  802 
Jurisdiction,  450 

Sovereignty,  820 
Jury  (Grand),  450 

Jury  (Trial  by),  460 

Neutrality,    Treasoiy    Depan- 
ment,630 
Justice,  452 

Equity,  133 


Karnes  (Lord),  453 
Kanawha,  River,  783 

River,  783 

Rivers,  784 
Kentucky,  458 

Kentucky  Resolatioos,  46i,  977 
Kings,  455 

Cannibals,  126 

Despots,  254 

Monarchy,  566 

Self-government,  796 
King's  Mountain,  Battle,  123 

Campbell  (Col.),  12S 
Knowledge,  457 

Education,  278 

Learning,  489 

Science,  791 

Sciences,  792 

Scientific  Societies,  819 

Stady,  841 
Knox  (Henry),  457 
Kosciusko  (General),  458 

Poland,  697 

Labor,  458 

Artisans,  57 
Laborers,  450 
Industry,  424 
Offices  (Labor  and),  dO 
Property,  726 
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Lafajette  (Marquis  de),  461 

France,  347 

iDstnictioDs,  4i6 

SeToIotloD  (American),  7ft7 

Revolation  (Ppench),  770 
Lafitau  (J.  F.)«  428,  424 
Lake  George,  465 

Scenery,  790 

Franklin  (B.),  Argand*8  Lamp, 

SS5 
Matched,  544 
Land,  465 

Allodial  Tenures,  466 
Earth,  800 

Feudal  Tenarea;  466 
Land  Companies,  487 
Land  Tax,  487 
Lands  (Indian),  488 
Lands  (Pnblic),  469 
Territory,  860 
Unearned  Increment,  890 
Western  Territory,  989 
Langdon(J.)t  470 
Langnage,  470 

Language  (Anglo-Saxon),  471 
Language  (English),  471 
Language  (French),  472 
Language  (Gaelic),  066 
Language  (Greek),  47S 
lianguage  (Italian),  47S 
Language  (Latin),  478 
Language  (Spanish),  474 
Languages,  474 
Languages  (Indian),  475 
Neology,  624 
Speech,  Freedom  of,  866 
Words,  949 
I^anguedoc  Canal,  125 
Canal,  125 
River,  788 
Rivers,  784 
latitude  and  Longitude,  475 
Astronomy.  61 
£a8t  and  West  Line,  271 
r^trobe(B.  H.),  477 

Architecture,  48 
'M.W,  477 

Law  (Common),  162 
Law  (Excise),  313 
Law  (International),  'J^m;.  350.  G24  | 
Law  (Ljmch),  481 
Law  (Maritime),  536 
Law  (Martial),  542 
Law  (Moral),  591 
Law  (Natural),  525 
Law  of  Necessity,  620 
Law  (Patent),  680 
Law  (Parliamentary),  075 
Law  (Study),  487 
Law  of  Waste,  485 
LawB  (Alien  and  Sedition i.  3<) 
Laws  of  Enf^land,  486 
Laws  of  Nature,  486 
Laws  of  Virginia,  487 
wyers,  176,  487 

Attorney-General,  (j3 
Attorneys,  68 
Judges,  446 
iigue,  Maxine,  150 
iricler.  Case  of,  488 

Ohosapeake,  180 
ir  ( Tobias),  488 
uming:  (Classieal),  489 
Books,  102 
K^^iucation,  273 
Knowledcrc,  467 


Learning  (Classical),  4S»— {Con- 
tinued) 

Language,  470,  472,  478 

Literary  Men,  506 

Literature,  506 

Science,  791 

Scientific  Societies,  819 

Study,  841 
Ledyard  (John),  489 
Lee  (A.),  489 

Lee  (R.  H.).  489 
Legal  Tender,  574 

Money,  671 
Legislation,  490 

Congress,  172 

Legislatures,  490 

Parliament,  G74 

Revolution  (French),  778, 774, 775 
L'Enfant  (Major),  494 

Washington  (City),  924 
Lethargy,  494 

Agitation,  28 
Letters,  494 

Correspondence,  208 

Letters  of  Introduction.  431 

Letters,  Republic  of,  758 

Letter-writing,  496 

Post-office,  706 

Mails,  524 
Letters  of  Marque,  541 

Privateering,  723 

Privateers,  728 

Priaes,  724 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  405 

Clark  (George  Rogers),  146 
Levees,  Presidential,  496 

Ceremony,  188 

Etiquette,  811 

Formalities,  844 
Liancourt  (Duke  of),  497 
Libels,  497 

Abuse,  2 

Calumny,  122 

Ministers,  558 

Newspapers,  636 

Slander,  809 
Uberty,  499 

Declaration  of  Independence.  '^Ml 

Freedom,  367 

Independence,  420 

Patriotism,  681 

Personal  Liberty,  C98 

Rights,  780 
Library,  502 

B(M}ks,  102 

Reading,  788 
Lies,  50:^ 

Dnpllcity,  266 

Falsehood,  321 
Life,  503 

Death,  224 

Future  Life,  370 

Ctenerations,  375 

Happinetii^,  398 

HealUi,  402 

Immortality,  416 

Liberty,  499 

Life  (Private),  723 

Souls  (Transmigration),  &20 
Lincoln  (Levi),  506 

Supreme  Court,  846 
Literary  Men,  506 

Literature,  506 

Books,  102 

Editors,  278 

FicUon,  336 


Literary  Men,  506 — {CmUiniied) 
History,  404 
Learning,  489 
Library,  502 
Newspapers,  685 
Poetry,  697 
Press,  89 

Literature,  506 
Books,  102 
Editors,  278 
Fiction,  886 
Generations,  877 
History,  404 
Learning,  489 
Library,  502 

Monopoly  (Inventions),  561 
Newspapers,  685 
Poetry,  897 
Press,  89 

Littlepage  (L.),  506 

Jay  (John),  486 
Livingston  (E.),  506 

Livingston  (R.  R.),  506 
Loans,  507 

Funding,  809 

TaxaUon,  862 
Locke  (John),  S92 
Logan  (G^rge),  506 

Logan,  Mingo  Chief,  608 
London,  509 
Longitude,  475 

Astronomy,  61 

East  and  West  LJne,  271 
Looming,  560 

Rainbows,  786 
Lottery,  509 

Qambling,  872 

Speculation,  828 
Louisiana,  509 

Bonaparte  (N.),  587 

Dnpont  De  Nemours,  267 

Monroe  (James),  587,  588 

New  Orleans,  Right  of  Deposit, 
684 

Pike  (Gen.  Z.  M.),  096 

Territory,  860 
Louis  XVL,  520 

Bastile,  84 

Fontainbleau,  34l 

French  Revolution,  770 

Louis  X\nil.,  521 

Marie  Antoinette,  586 
Luxuries,  521 

Wines,  947" 
Lynch  Law,  481 

Jury  (Trial  by),  460 
Luzerne  (Marquis  de  la) ,  521 
Lyon  (Matthew),  522 

91 

Macdonough  (Commodore),  5:^2 
Mace,  523 

Arms,  American,  51 

Arms  of  Jefferson  Family,  62 

Arms  of  Virginia,  62 

Mottoes,  596 
Macon  (Nathaniel),  522 
Madeira,  148 
Madison  (James),  522 

England,  302 

Presidency,  716 
Magnetic  Needle,  476 
Mails,  524 

Letters,  494 

Post  Office,  706 

Post  Roads,  707 
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Maine,  524 
Majority,  525 

Minority,  659 
Malesherbes  (C.  G.  de  la  M.),  526 
Malice,  526 

Slander,  800 
Malthus  (T.  R.),  704 

Population,  703 
Mammoth,  667 

Mastodon,  544 

Natural  History,  807 

Paleontology,  687 
Man,  526 

Man,  RightB  of,  782 

Mankind,  527 

Manners,  American,  527 

Manners,  National,  628 
Mansfield  (Lord),  528 

Supreme  Court,  843 
Manufactures,  528 

Duties,  267 

General  Welfare  Clause,  874 

Protection,  780 

Tariff,  840 
Marbury  va,  Madison,  535 

Constitution  (Federal),  190,  'M) 

Marshall  (John),  542 
Marie  Antoinette,  536 

Bastile,  84 

French  Revolution,  770 

Louis  XVI.,  520 

Toulouse,  Archbishop  of,  87U 
Marine  Hospitals,  536 
Marine  League,  150 
Maritime  Law,  536 

Neutrality,  625 
Markets,  536 

Exports,  880 

Prosperity,  780 

Marque,  Letters  of,  541 

Privateering,  723 

Privateers,  723 

Prizes,  «4 
Marriage,  541 

Children,  138 

Family,  321 

Happiness,  306 

Home,  409 

Office-holders,  654 
Marshall  (John),  542 

Batture,  85 

History,  404 

Judiciary  (Federal),  448 

Marbury  vs.  Madison,  535 

Mazzei  (Philip),  546 

Supreme  Court,  844 

Washington  (Geo.),  Life  of,  930 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  951 
Mai-tial  Law,  542 

War,  915 
Martin  (Luther),  543 
Mason  (George),  543 

Mason  (J.  M.).  542 

Mi8on(J.T.).  543 
Massachusetts,  543 

Boston  Port  Bill,  104,  769 

Conatitntion  (Federal),  1B7 

Revolution  (American),  768 
Mastodon,  544 

Mammoth,  667 

Paleontology,  667 
Matches,  Phosphoric,  544 

Lamptf,  465 


Materialism,  544 

Metaphysics,  549 

Souls,  620 
Mathematics,  545 

Science,  791 
Mazzei  (PhUip),  545 
Measures,  Standard,  830 

Weights,  Standard,  832 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  247 

Declaration  of  Independence,  241 
Medicinal  Springs,  546 

Medicine,  647 
Medicine,  547 

Doctors,  647 

Sun,  842 
Mediterranean  Trade,  548 

Barbary  States,  80 

Trade,  871 
Medium,  Circulating,  571 
Memory,  548 

Mind,  554 
Mercer(J.  F.),  548 
Merchants,  159,  548 

England.  Influence  in  U.  8.,  301 

Jay  Treaty,  437 
Mercier(J.),548 
Merit,  549 

Character,  138 

Worth,  949 
Merry  (A),  549 

Etiquette,  311 
Messages  to  Congress,  178 

Simplicity,  809 
Metaphysics,  549 

Materialism,  644 

Mind,  554 

Souls,  820 
Meteoric  Stones,  549 

Meteorology,  549 

Weather,  936 

Winds,  947 

Metropotamia,    Proposed  State 
of,  941 

Western  Territory,  939  ! 

Mexico,  550  ! 

Spanish  America,  825  I 

Michaux  (Andrt5),  939  | 

Michigania,   Proposed  State  of, 
941 

Western  Territory,  939 

Midnight  Commissions  ( Adama'), 
161 

Militia,  550 

Army,  52 

Draft,  263  \ 

Militia,  Naval,  618 
I  Mind,  554  \ 

.  Error,  309 

Opinion,  659  i 

:  PhHoj»ophy,  695  i 

'  Reason,  738  j 

I  Souls,  820 

.  Mineralogists,  554  ; 

Geolr)gy,  883  , 

I  Mineralogy,  555  -, 

i  Mines,  555 

I  Ministers  (Foreign),  555 

'  Diplomacy,  258 

I  Diplomat  ic  Establishment,  258 

Ministers  (Imperial),  558 
,  Ministers  (Rrligious),  658 

Chaplains,  183 
I  Clergy,  146 


Minority,  550 

Majority,  ^15 
Mint,  559 

Coinage,  261,  673 
Mirage,  560 

Rainbows,  786 
Miranda  Expedition,  S60 

Filibnsteriam,  836 
Misfortune,  560 

Affliction,  21 

Despair,  254 

Grief,  805 
Missionaries,  560 

Religion,  7^ 
Mississippi  Riyer,  783 

Miesissippi  River  Navigatloii.St;i 

Mississippi  Territory,  563 
Missouri,  563 

Geographical  Lines,  881 

Missouri  Question,  563 

Missouri  River,  783 

Sectionalism,  7D6 
Mobs,  565 

Insurrection,  427 

Revolution  (French),  771 .  774, 775 
Moderation,  566 

Contentment,  204 

Happiness,  396 
Modesty,  566 

Obscurity,  643 
Monarchy,  566 

Federalism,  328 

Federalists,  329 

Kings,  455 

Prerogative,  71 

Washington  (Geo.),  981, 933.  »4 

Money,  571 

Bank,  66 

Banks,  73 

Dollar,  260 

Money  Bills,  576 

Money  (Continental),  6!7 

Money  (MeUilIic),  S!% 

National  Cni-rency,  601 

Paper  Money,  668 
Monopoly,  570 

Agrarianism,  23 

Bank,  66 

Entail,  907 

Incorporation,  418 

Lands  (Public),  469 

Primogeniture,  719 

Monroe  Doctrine,  584 
Monroe  (James^  586 
Policy  (American),  697 

Montesquieu  (Baron),  500 

Republics,  Size  of,  761 
Monticello,  590 

Home,  409 
Montmorin  (Ctount),  501 
Moral  Law,  501 

Government,  388 

Moral  Sense,  591 

Morality,  592 

Morality,  National,  808 

Morals,  504 

Virtue,  914 

Moreau  (J.  V.),  504 
Morgan  (G.),  505 
Morocco,  595 

Barbary  SUtes,  80 

Tripoli,  886 
Morris  (Commodore),  406 

History  (American)  Naval,  4» 
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Morris  (Gouverneur),  505 
Mortmain,  506 

EDtail.80r 

Primogenitare,  719 
Mottoes,  566 

Arms,  American,  51 

Anns  of  JefTenon  Family,  6S 

Anns  of  Virginia,  as 

Mace,6S2 
Mountains,  506 

Earth,  269 

Geology,  888 

Mlnertlogy,  665 
Moarning,  597 

Grief,  8B5 
Moustier  (Count),  597 
Harder,  506 

Crime,  219 

Duel,  265 

Pardons,  673 
Museums,  509 

Theatres,  866 
Music,  509 

Arts,  58 
Mu8lEet6,6(X)- 
Anns,51 

Nailmaker,  Jefferson  a,  439 
Names,  600 

Character,  188 

Reputation,  761 

Nassau,  601 

Holland,  407 
Nation  (United  States),  601 

Nations,  604 
National  capital,  924 

National  currency,  601 
Bank,  66 
Bonks,  73 
Dollar,  260 
Money,  571 
Money  Bills,  676 
Money  (Continental).  577 
Money  (Metallic),  578 
Paper  Money,  666 

National  University,  899 

University  of  Virginia,  900 

"Natural  Bridge,  607,  790 

•Natural  History,  607,  791 

Animals,  110 

Horses,  411,  604,  940 

Paleontology,  867 

Sheep,  808 
latural  Law,  525 

Law,  477 

Moral  Law,  601 
atural  Rights,  606 

I>utie8,  NatumU  269,  606 
RIghU,  780 
Rights  of  Man,  782 

i^tural  Selection,  7S5 

Man,  5:20 

Mankind,  627 
ituraiization,  609 

Citizens,  144 

Citizenship,  145 

Kxpatriation,  819 
iture»  610 

Creation,  270 

Deluge,  250 

Karth,  269 

T^ataral  History,  607 

World,  949 


Navies,  Equalization  of,  610 

Navy,  615 
Naval  Academy,  4 

Military  Academy,  8 
Navigation,  610 

Carrying  Trade,  129 

Ocean,  648 

Shipping  (American),  805 

Ships,  806 
Navy,  615 

Navy  Department,  020 

Navy  yards,  890 

Privateers,  728 
Necessity,  Law  of,  620 

Self-preservation,  799 
Necker  (Jacques),  020 

French  Revolution,  774, 775 

Stael  (Madame  de),  880 
Negroes,  621 

Colonization  (Negro),  154 

Slavery,  811 

Slaves,  814 
Nelson  (T.),  624 
Neology,  624 

Dictionary,  257 

Language,  470,  471 

Languages,  474 
Neutrality,  i534 

Alexander  of  Russia,  28 

Arras,  87 

Asylum,  62 

Belligerents,  86 

Contrabrand  of  war,  204 

Embargo,  286 

Enemy'H  Goods,  296 

Flag,  389 

Free  ships,  Free  goodn,  880 

Genet  (E.  C.\  878 

Privateers,  723 
New  England  Secession,  794 

Embargo,  286 

Hartford  Convention,  400 
New  Hampshire,  683 
New  Haven  Remonstrance,  93 

Ofnce,  644 

Qfllcefl,  647 

Office- holders,  668 
New  Jersey,  633 
New  Orleans,  683 

New  Orleans  Batture,  86 

New  Orleans  Canai,  125 

New  Orleans,  Riglit  of  Depoiiit, 
684 

New  Orleans,  Yeliow  Fever,  958 
New  York,  634 

New  York  City,  684 
News,  635 

Newspapers,  635 
Newsx)apers,  635 

£dilons273 

Press,  89,  717 

Publicity,  732 
Nice,  city  of,  040 
Nichola8(W.  C),  640 
Nightingales,  93 

Birds,  92 
Non-importation,  640 

Embargo,  28tJ 

Non-iutcrcourse,  641 

Norfolk,  Vs.,  30 

CiUes,  143 
North  Carolina,  641 
North  (Lord),  641 

Reply  to  Lord  North's  Concilia- 
tory Proposition,  950 


Northwest  boundary,  106 

Boondaries,  106 
Notes  on  Viiiginia,  641 

Virginia,  900 
Nova  Scotia,  042 
Nullification,  042 

Secession,  708 

State  Rights,  882 

Unkm  (The  Federal),  800 

O 

Oath,  042 

Oath  of  Office,  648 
Obscurity*  642 

Modesty,  566 
Occupations,  642 

Natural  Rights,  600 

Trade,  871 
Ocean,  643 

(iarrylng  Trade,  129 

Navigation,  610 

Shipping  (American).  H05 

Ships,  806 
Office,  044 

Appointment,  89 

Offices,  647 

Office- holders,  658 
Ohio  River,  784 

River,  788 
Old  age,  21 

Time,  887 
OUve,  668 

Plants,  608 
Opinion,  659 

Error,  S09 

Opinion  (Public),  661 

Opinions,  662 

Reason,  738 
Opposition,  663 

Parties,  675 
Oppression,  664 

Despotism,  254 

Despots,  254 

Tyranny,  889 
Optics,  064 
Orange,  Prince  of,  407 

Nassau,  601 
Oratory,  664 

Debate,  225 

Eloquence,  286 

Speech,  S58 

Words,  949 
Order,  604 

Berlin  Decrees,  87 

Embargo,  286 

Orders  in  Council,  664 
Oregon,  495 
Orleans  (Duke  of),  664 

French  Revolution,  787 

Marie  Antoinette,  536 
Ossian,  665 
Ostentation,  665 

Modesty,  666 
Outacite,  423 

Page  (John),  665 
Pain,  665 

Affliction,  21 

Grief,  395 
Paine  (Thomas),  665 

Bolingbroke  (Lord),  95 
Paleontology,  667 

Mammoih,  667 

Mastodon,  544 

Natural  History,  607 
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Panama  Canal,  126 

Canal,  125 
Panics,  667 

Banks,  80 

Babbles,  109 

Paper  Money,  068 

Speculation,  8S8 
Paper  and  Civilization,  668 

Papers  (Ezecative),  179,  978 
Paper  Money,  668 

Bank,  66 

Banks,  73 

Dollar,  200  ^ 

Money,  671 

Money  Bills,  576 

Money  (Continental),  677 

Money  (Metallic),  578 
Parasites,  673 

Office,  644 

Office-holders,  668 

Parties,  675 
Pardons,  673 

Crime,  219 

Marder,  598 
Paris,  674 

Cities,  148 
Park  (Mungo),  674 
Parliament,  674 

Colonies  (American).  151 

Parliamentary  Law,  675,  801 
Parties,  675 

Anti-Federalists,  38 

Democratic  Societies,  251 

Democrats,  252 

Federalism,  828 

Federalists,  829 

Hartford  Convention,  400 

Jacobins,  435 

Mlssoarl  Question,  563 

Monarchy,  566 

Politics,  701 

Republicanism  (Partisan),  754 

Republicans,  755 
Passions,  679 

Politics,  701 

Temper,  859 
Patents,  679 

Inventions,  481 

Trade  Marks,  872 
Paternalism,  680 

Mines,  555 

Canal,  New  Orleans.  125 

Public  Works,  782 
Patience,  681 

Stability,  829 
Patriotism,  681 

Declaration  of  Independence.  '^11 

Fourth  of  July,  346 

Freedom,  857 

Liberty,  499 

Union  (The  Federal),  890 

Unity,  899 

United  States,  895 
Patronage,  681 

Office,  644 

Offices,  647 

Officeholders,  662 
Paupers,  682 

Labor,  458 

Poor,  703 

Wealth,  935 
Peace,  682 

Contentment,  204 

Repoec,  747 

Tranquillity, »« 
Pedometer,  432 

Inventions,  481 


Pelisipia,  Proposed  State  of,  941 

Western  Territory,  989 
Pendleton  (Edmund),  665 

Law,  484 
Pendulum,  685 

Music,  600 

Standard  (Measures),  880 
Pennsylvania,  107,  685 

Boundaries,  107 
Pensacola,  686 

Florida,  889 

Jackson  (Andrew),  484 
Pensions,  686 

Taxation,  852 

Taxes,  856 
People,  686 

People,  Bnglish,  687 

People,  European,  688 

People,  French,  689 

People,  Prussian,  090 

People,  Roman,  091 
Perceval  (Si)encer),  608 
Perpetual  Motion,  692 

Inventions,  481 
Personal  Liberty,  693 

Rights,  780 

Rights,  Personal,  781 
Petition,  693 

Petitions,  608 
Peyrouse  Expedition,  694 
Philadelphia,  694 

Cities,  148 
Philosophy,  605 

Epicurus,  808 

Plato,  697 
Pickering  (Timothy),  696 

Declaration  of  Independence,  244 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  951 
Piers,  695 

General  Welfare  Clause,  874 

Internal  Improvements,  429 

Post  Roads,  707 
Rke  (Z.  M.),  696 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  495 
Pinckney  (Charles),  696,  951 

PInckney  (Thomas),  696 
Pitt  (William),  C96 

Chatham  (Lord),  186 
Plants,  697 

Arboriculture,  45 

Botany,  105 

Horticulture,  411 

Trees,  886 
Plato,  697 

Plato's  Republic,  607 

Philosophy,  695 

Pleasure,  697 

Dancing,  2S8 

Music,  599 

Pain,  665 

Theatres,  865 
Poetry,  697 

Fiction,  335 

Literature,  506 
PoUnd,  697 

Kosciusko,  458 
Policy  (American),  697 

Alliance,  22 

Alliances,  34 

Politeness,  700 

Courtesy,  213 

Courtiers,  218 
Political  Economy,  273 

Domestic  Economy.  271 


Politics,  701 

AntiFederalistB,  88 

Democratic  Societies,  951 

Democrats,  2S8 

Federalism,  888 

Federalists,  829 

Hartford  Convention,  4O0 

Missouri  Question,  S6S 

Monarchy,  566 

Parties,  675 

Republicanism  (PartSsanK  TM 

Reixiblicans,  755 
Polygraph,  432 

Copying  Press,  907 

Engraving,  807 
Polypotamia,  Proposed  State  of, 

Western  Territory,  969 
Poor,  708 

Economy,  271 

Frugality,  867 

Paupers,  682 
Pope  Pius  VL,  708 
Population,  708 

Census,  180 

Emigration,  296 

Immigrants,  418 

Immigration,  414 

Porter  (David),  704 
Porto  Rico,  859 

West  Indies,  987 
Portugal,  704 

Brazil,  108 

Correa  de  Serra  (J.X  909 

Treaties  of  Commerce,  8B4 
Posterity,  705 

Generations,  87S 
Post  OfRce,  705 

Mails,  524 

Post  Roads,  707 

Post  Roads,  707 

General  Welfare  Clause,  374 

Internal  ImprovementB,  499 

Virginia,  Protest,  988 
Posts,  Western,  707,  989 

Treaty  (British  PewxX  8B5 
Potato,  707 

Horticulture,  411 

Vegetables,  904 
Potomac  and  Ohio  Canal,  136 

Canal,  125 

Potomac  River,  784 

Power,  708 

Authority,  68 

Government,  884 

Powers,  706 
Powers  (Assumed),  706 

Centralization,  180 
Pradt  (AbW  de),  710 
Praise,  711 

Applause,  39 

Approbation,  42 

Honor,  410 

Honors,  411 
Precedent,  711 

Abuses,  2 

Example,  318 
Preemption,  Right  of,  711 

Land,  465 

Lands,  466 
Prerogative,  711 

PrivUegcs.724 
Presbyterian  Spirit,  711 

Liberty.  490 
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Presents,  711 

Bribery,  100 
President,  The,  712 

CoDstitatioii  (Federal),  188, 191 
Elections  (PreddeDtialX  S80 
Electoral  College,  715 
Presidency,  715 
Third  Term,  865 
Vice-Presidency,  007 
Press  (Freedom  of  the),  8i),  717 
Editors,  S73 
.    Libels,  497 
Newspapers,  686 
Price,  Basis  of,  718 

Price  of  Wheat,  718 
Priestley  (Joseph),  719 
Primogeniture,  719 
Agrarianism,  28 
Descents,  258 
Entail,  307 
Monopoly,  579 
Principle,  720 

Principles,  790 
Tnitli,887 
Printing,  722 
Books,  108 
Newspapers,  685 
Press,  89,  n7 
Prison,  46,  722 
Crime,  219 
Pardons,  673 
Prisoners  of  War,  764,  765,  924 
Capdvea,  128 
Retaliation,  762 
JVivacy,  722 

Private  Life,  792 
Privateering,  728 

Letters  of  Marque,  541 
Privateers,  788 
Prizes,  724 
Privilege  (Franking),  355 
Privileges,  724 
Equality,  306 
Eqaal  Rights,  306 
Favoritism,  824 
Special  Legislation,  828 
i'rizes,  734 

Privateers,  728 
^Vocrastination,  725 
Delay,  250 
Idleness,  412 
Production,  725 
Free  Trade,  861 
Protection,  730 
Tariff,  849 
rogreas,  725 

Innovation,  '426 
Reform,  739 
Reformers,  741 
roliibition,  944 

Intemperance,  427 
Temperance,  869 
•operty,  726 

Taxation,  852 
ophecy,  729 

Prophet,  Wabash,  780 
oscription,  TSO 
Tyranny,  889 
rj«perity,  730 
Markets,  536 
Peace,  662 
^tection,  730 
Dnties,  267 
Free  Trade,  861 
Tariff.  849 


Protestants,  730 

Bible,  88 
Providence,  731 

Bible,  88 

Deity,  248 

Religion,  742 
Provisions,  628 

Contraband  of  War,  204 
Prussia,  357 

Frederick  the  Great,  357 

Frederick  William  II.,  357 
Ftelms,731 

Bible,  88 

Religion,  742 
Public  Confidence,  781 

Credit,  217 

Credulity,  219 

Faith,  821 
Public  Works,  732 

Paternalism,  680 
PubUdty,  782 

Information,  425 

Newspapers,  685 
Punishment,  734 

Crime,  219 

Pardons,  678 

€| 

Quakers,  734 
Quarantine,  735,  958 
Quarrels,  735 

Contention,  206 

Dissenion,  259 

Rebellion,  788 
Quebec,  56 

Canada,  124 
Quiet,  785 

Repose,  747 
Quorum,  735 

Dictator,  256 


Race  (Human),  785 

Man,  526 

Mankind,  527 

Races,  Mingling  of,  736 
Rainbows,  736 

MeteoroI(^j,  M9 

Mirage,  560 

Weather,  936 
Randolph  (Edmund),  736 

Randolph  (John),  176.  180,  r37 

Randolph  (Peyton),  737 

Randolph  (Thomas  Mann).  738 
Ratio  of  Apportionment,  30 
Reading,  T3H 

Books,  102 

Education,  273 

Learning,  489 

Library,  502 

Study,  841 
Reason,  738 

Error,  309 

Mind,  654 

Opinion,  659 

PhUosophy,  695 

Souls,  820 
Rebellion,  738 

Disunion,  260 

Rebellion.  Bacon's,  788 

Rebellion,  Shaye's,  802 

Secession,  793 
Reciprocity,  TSd 

Duties,  267 

Free  Trade.  861 

Markets,  MO 

Protection,  730 

Tariff.  W9 


Rectitude,  739 

Honor,  410 

Vhtue,  914 
Red  River,  784 

River,  783 
Reform,  739 

Innovation,  426 

Progress,  725 

Reformers,  741 
Regencies,  741 

Kings,  455 
Relations,  741 

Apppointment,  39 

Office,  644 

Offices,  647 

Office-holders,  668 

Parasites,  673 

Patronage,  681 
Religion,  742 

Bible,  88 

Deity,  248 

Providence^  731 
Reparation,  746 

Indemnification,  419 


>,  747 

Contentment,  204 

Peace,  682 

Retirement,  765 

Sleep,  818 

Tranquillity,  872 
Representation,  747 

Elections,  270 

Republicanism,  758 

Suffrage,  »SI 

Votes,  915 

Vothig,  915 
Reprisal,  749 

Indemnification,  419 

Reparation,  746 
Republic,  749 

Republic  (American),  750 

Republic  (English),  751 

Republic  (French),  762 

Republic  of  Letters,  753 

Republic  (Plato^s),  697 

Republicanism  (Governmental), 

Republicanism  (Partisan),  751 
Republicans,  755 
Republics,  761 
I  Republicanism  (Governmental)^ 

1  Republicanism  (Partisan),  T."»4 

I  Republicans,  755 

I  Republicanism  (Partisan),  754 

Republicans,  755 

Democratic  Societies,  251 

Democrats,  252 

Missouri  Question,  563 

ParUes,  675 

Politics,  701 
Reputation,  761 

Ambition,  85 

Applause,  39 

Approbation,  42 
Resignation,  7(}1 

Patience,  681 
Resistance,  761 

Force,  342 

Rebellion,  788 

Strenmhj  &10 

War,  915 
Resolution,  761 

Character,  133 
Respect,  762 

Insult,  426 

Respectability,  762 

Wrong,  950 
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RespectabUity,  782 
Responsibility,  762 

Daty,  266 

Honor,  410 
Retaliation,  762 

Captives,  128 

Crnelty,  221 

Prisoners  of  War,  094 
Retirement,  765 

Repose,  747 

Tranquillity,  878 
Retrenchment,  707 

Economy,  271 

Fmgality,  807 

Surplus,  817 
Revenge,  767 

Anger,  87 

Bncmies,  296 

Passions,  670 

Punishment,  784 

Retaliation,  762 
Revenue,  767 

Debt  (United  States),  284 

Internal  Improvements,  420 

Surplus,  847 

Tariff,  840 

Taxation,  862 
Revolution,  767 

Revolution  (American),  767 

Revolution  (French),  770 

War,  016 
Rhode  Island,  777 
Rhone  River,  784 

River,  783 
Rice,  777 

Agriculture,  28 

Fanning,  3:28 
Richmond,  Va.,  779 

Cities,  143 
Ridicule,  779 

Abuse,  2 

Medicine,  Molidre  and,  647 
Riedesel  (Baron),  779 
Rienzi  (Nicolo  Gabrini),  779 
Right,  779 

Right  of  Asylum,  62 

Right  of  Expatriation,  810,  780 

Ri^lit  of  Representation,  780 

Rijrht  of  Search,  417 

Right  of  Suffrage,  780 

Rights,  780 

Ri^'hts,  Bill  of,  68 

Rights,  Equal,  806 

Rights,  Natural.  606 

Rights,  State,  832 

Rights  of  British  America,  063 

Rights  of  Conscience,  185 

Rights  of  Man,  782 
Rittenhouse  (David),  788 

River,  Columbia,  til 

Illinois,  783 

James,  783 

Kanawha,  783 

Mississippi,  783 

Missouri,  783 

Ohio,  784 

Potomac,  784 

Red,  784 

Rhone,  784 

St.  CJroix,  784 

Wabash,  784 
Rivers,  784 
Roane  (Spencer),  785 
Iloads.  Post,  707 

Internal  Improvements,  429 

Virginia  Protest.  986 


Robespierre,  785 

Jacobins,  485 

Revolution  (French),  770 
Rochambeau  (Count),  785 
Rodney  (Coesar  A.),  785 
Rogues,  785 

Honesty,  410 
Rohan  (Cardinal  de),  786 
Rotation  in  Office,  786 

Elections,  270 

Hereditary  Officers,  887 

Third  Term,  8C5 
Rowan  (A.  H.),  786 

Ireland,  483 
Rules,  786 

Rules  (Jefferson's  Ten),  20 
Rush  (Benjamin),  786 

Russia,  786,  888 

Alexander  of  Russia,  27 

Bonaparte  (N.),  101 

Catherine  of  Russia,  421,  786 

Dashkoff  (M.),  2S8 
Rutled^e  (Edward),  787 

Rutledge  (John),  787 

» 
Sacrifices,  787 

Duty,  208 

Service,  802 
Safety,  787 

Confidence  (Pabllc),  781 

Righu,  780 
St.  Croix  River,  784 

River,  7h8 
'      Rivers,  784 
Salaries,  787 

Congress  (Compensation),  174 

Judges,  446 
Salt  Water  (DistUlation),  788 
Sancho  (Ignatius),  622 
San  Domingo,  788 

West  Indies,  037 
San  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  859 

West  Indies,  037 
Santee  Canal,  126 

Canal,  125 

River,  788 

Rivers,  784 
Saratoga,  Proposed  State  of,  941 

Western  Territory,  080 
Sardinia,  789 
Saussure  (Horace  B.)i  TOO 
Say  (Jean  Baptiste),  892 
Scenery,  American,  790 

Lake  George,  465 

Monticello,  500 

Natural  Bridge,  607 

Niagara,  'W 

Potomac  784,  700 
Schism,  790 

Union.  800 

Unity,  800 
Schools,  790 

Academies,  4 

Academy,  8 

Education.  278 

University,  National,  800 

University  of  Virginia,  000 
Science,  791 

Education,  278 

Sciences,  708 

Scientific  Societies.  610 
Scipio,  664 

People.  Roman,  601 


Screw  Propeller,  431 

Balloons,  66 

Inventions,  481 

Stoam,  888 
Sculpture,  792 

Art,  57 

Arts,  68 

Houdon(J.  A.)«41S,9M 
Seamen,  792 

Fisheries,  337 

Impressment,  417 

Navigation,  610 

Ships,  806 
Search,  Right  of,  417 

Impressment,  417 
Secession,  793 

Disunion,  200 

Kentucky,  463 

Kentucky  RcsolntiODS,  454, 977 

Rebellion,  738 

Union  (The  Federal),  8B0 
Secrecy,  795 

Secret  Societies,  810 
Secret  Service  Money,  795 
Secretaries  of  Legation,  796 

Diplomacy.  258 

Ministers  (Foreign),  555 
Sectionalism,  795 

Geographical  Line?.  881 

Missouri  Qncstlon.  563 

Union,  600 
Sedition  Law,  795 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  SO 

Aliens,  32 
Self-government,  796 

Authority,  63 

Consent  of  Governed,  385 

Government,  384 

Rights,  780 

Rights  of  Man,  79t 
Self-preservation,  799 

Necessity.  Law  of,  620 
Senate  (French),  799 

Revolution  (French).  770 
Senate  (Virginia),  >^1 

Virginia  Constitution.  Oil 
Senate  (United  States),  7V9 

CongrctfS,  172 

Constitution  (The  FedtralK  l«». 
194 

Impeachment,  417 

Treaties.  876 
Senators  (United  States),  188,  192 

Congress,  ITi 

Senate  (United  States),  799 

Seneca,  801 

PhiioBOpby,  G05 
Senility,  801 

Conmion  Sense,  166 

Moral  Sense,  591 

Sense,  802 
Sense,  802 

Common  Sense,  IW 

Moral  Sense  501 

Senility,  801 
Sermons,  Political,  744 

Ministers  (Religious>,  508 
Service,  802 

Duty,  268 

Jefferson,  Services  of,  4A 

Sacrifices,  787 
Sbays^s  RebeUion,  803 

Bacon's  Rebellion,  788 

Ret»ellion,  798 
i  Wbiaky  Insurrection,  (M& 
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Shakespeare,  471 

Duty,S68 
Sheep,  808 

Sheep  (Merinos),  8M 
MaDofictares,  688 
ShelJs,804 
Delage,SSO 
Geology,  888 
Mineralogy,  6S6 
MoaDtains,  506 
Sheriff,  805 

CooDtieB,  212 
Shipping  (American),  805 
Carryiog  Trade,  129 
Drawbacks,  268 
NaTlgatioD,  610 
Ocean,  648 
Ships,  806 
Short  (VVilliam),  806 
Sierra  Leone,  155 

Colonizaiion  (Negro),  164 
Siejes  (AbM),  809 

Hevolation  (French),  770 
Silence,  809 
Debate,  225 
Lawyers,  487 
Silver,  262 
Bank,  66 
Banks,  78 
Dollar,  260 
Mint,  550 
Money,  571 

Money  (Continental),  677 
Money  (Metallic),  578 
Paper  Money,  668 
•implicity,  809 
Ceremony,  188 
Etiquette,  811 
FormaliUes,  844 
Levees,  496 
incerity,  809 
Candor,  126 
Frankness,  867 
Honesty,  410 
Truth,  887 
Dclair  (Sir  John),  809 
aecures,  809 

Patronage,  681  • 

mder,  S09 
Abuse,  2 
Calnmny,  122 
Libels,  497 
Malice,  626 
Ministers,  658 
Newspapers,  685 
ve  Trade,  811 

Colonization  (Negro),  164 
Negroes,  621 
Slavery,  811 
Slaves,  814 

Slaves  (Emancipation),  816 
ip,  818 
Dreams,  S64 
Hcpoee,  747 
01  (William),  818 

th  (Adam),  392 
Smith  (John),  818 
Smith  (Robert),  818 
Smith  (Samuel),  818 
Smith  (William  8.),  819 

ogling,  819 

Cooamerce,  156 

Free  Porta,  868 

FYee  Trade,  861 

Tariff,  849 


Snakes,  819 

Natural  History,  607 
Social  Intercoarse,  819 

Conciliation,  167    - 

Harmony,  399 

Spirit  (Party),  ftiO 
Societies  (Ck>mmunal),  819 

Societies  (Democratic),  251 

Societies  (Scientific),  810 

Societies  (Secret),  819 

Society,  819 

Society  of  the  CUidnnati,  142 
Socrates,  820 

Epicurus,  807,  606 

Philosophy,  696 

Plato,  697 
SoUtade,  820 

Silence,  809 

Tranquillity,  872 
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